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VOLUME    IV. 


Th/i  atUriik  *  prefixed  to  the  name  indieaU*  that  the  nibjeet  cf  the  numoir  U  still  Hvinj* 


MAAS,  NICOLAS. 


MABLY,  ABB6  DE. 


Ill AAS,  or  MAES,  NICOLAS,  a  celebrated  Datoh  painter,  was  bom 
-"^  at  I)ort  in  1632.  HewaBaBoholarof  Rembrandt,  whoee  manner  he 
imitated  with  eo  much  skill  that  it  was  thought  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  works  of  the  pupil  from  those  of  the  master.  But  a  visit  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  diligently  studied  the  productions  of  Rubens  and 
Jordaeos,  led  Maas  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  independent  style ;  and 
one  in  which,  while  retaining  his  former  neatness  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  breadth  of  chiaroscuro,  there  wsm  more  freedom  of  handling 
and  Tariety  of  colour.  His  early  celebrity  was  acquired  by  bis  genro 
pictures,  chiefly  domestio  interiors,  but  he  eventuiJly  devoted  himself 
to  portrait  painting,  especially  after  his  removal  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  st^ttled  in  1678 ;  and  where  he  rose  into  high  reputation  as  a 
portrait  painter,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  practice 
of  that  lucrative  branch  of  art.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1698. 
Bartsch  mentions  several  plates  etched  by  him.  In  the  National 
Gallery  there  are  three  paintings  by  him — like  most  of  his  genre 
pictures,  of  small  size,  but  elaborately  finished—'  The  Cradle,'  *  The 
Butch  Housewife^'  and  '  The  Idle  Servant' 

MABILLON,  JEAN,  bom  in  1682,  studied  at  the  college  of 
Rheims.  He  took  vows  in  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  belong- 
ing to  the  Benedictines,  in  1654.  He  afterwards  assisted  Father 
D* Achery  in  his  collection  entitled  '  Spicilegium,'  and  also  edited  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  In  1668  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  &  Benedicti,'  b^ng  the  Fasti  of  his  order, 
preceded  by  a  learned  introduction, '  Prssfationes  in  Acta  Sanctorum.' 
Mabillon  was  afterwards  sent  to  Itsdy  by  Louis  XIY.  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  royal  library.  On  his  return 
he  published  his  'Museum  Italicum,'  1689,  a  kind  of  literary  and 
antiquarian  itinerary  of  Italy,  in  which  he  briefly  describes  the  towns 
that  he  visited,  and  more  at  length  the  churches  and  convents, 
especially  those  of  his  order,  such  as  Monte-Casino,  Vallombrosa,  &a, 
the  libraries  and  colleges,  the  rare  manuscripts,  inscriptionsy  and 
other  curioeitiefl.  This  work  is  followed  by  learned  dissertations 
upon  subjects  of  ecdesiastical  history  and  paleeography.  The  second 
volume  of  the 'Museum  Italicum'  is  occupied  by  a  'Commentarius 
in  Ordinem  Eomanum,'  or  Commentary  on  the  ritual  of  the  various 
services,  or  liturgy,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  are 
there  ^hibited  at  full  length.  He  had  previously  published  'De 
Liturgia  GkUioana  libri  tree,*  1685,  in  which  he  compares  the  GaUican 
with  the  Mozarabic  liturgy. 

Mabillon  wrote  also  the  '  Iter  Germanicum,'  being  a  similar  tour 
through  part  of  Germany,  namely,  Suabia,  Helvetia,  and  Bavaria, 
which  he  likewise  undertook  by  order  of  Louis  XIY.  In  this  journey 
ho  visited  the  abbeys  and  libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Augsbuig,  £c.,  and 
among  others  the  secluded  Benedictine  convent  of  Tegem  See,  where 
he  and  his  companion  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception  from  the 
librarian,  a  rough  Bavarian,  who  hated  them  as  being  Frenchmen,  and 
the  more  so  as  they  caused  him  to  be  called  out  of  the  refectory  to 
attend  upon  them.  He  also  wrote  an  '  Iter  Buzgundioum/  which  is 
among  ma  posthumous  works : '  Ouvrages  Posthumesde  Jean  Mabillon 
et  de  Thierri  Ruinart,  B^^ictins  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur/ 
8  vols*  4to,  Paris,  1724.  This  interestmg  collection  contains,  among 
other  valuable  matter,  Mabillon's  correspondence,  and  his  'Reflexions 
Bar  les  Prisons  des  Ordres  Relig^uz,  in  which  he  censures  the 
cruelties  practised  in  several  monastic  houses  against  the  monks  who 
transgressed  the  rules  of  their  order,  and  speaks  among  others  of 
the  &mou8  "  Vade  in  Paoe^"  or  subterraneous  dungeons  in  which 


some  were  confined  till  they  died.  This  strange  authority  ezercified 
by  communities  over  the  liberty  and  life  of  individuals,  uncontrolled 
by,  and  unknown  to  the  state,  is  one  of  the  most  repulsive  features 
of  the  monastic  system. 

In  the  above  collection  of  Ouvrages  posthumes  are :  '  Diacours  sur 
les  Anciennes  Sepultures  de  nos  Rois,'  '  Remarques  sur  les  Antiquity 
de  I'Abbaye  de  St.  Denis,'  '  Histoire  de  la  Contestation  sUr  T  Auteur 
de  rimitation  de  Jesus  Christ'  [Ksmfis,  Thomas  a],  'Lettres  et 
Ecrits  BUT  les  Etudes  Monastiques.'  These  last  contain  a  curious 
controversy  between  the  Abb^  de  Ranc^  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Trappists,  and  the  Benedictines.  De  Ranc^,  in  his  ascetic 
enthusiasm,  had  forbidden  his  monks  all  scientific  studies,  and  indeed 
all  reading  except  the  Breviary  and  a  few  monastic  tracts.  The  rest 
of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  Mabillon 
was  requested  to  defend  monastic  studies  and  learning  ss  perfectly 
compatible  with  piety  and  religious  discipline,  as  the  Benedictine 
order  had  fully  proved.  Mabillon  accordingly  wrote  his  '  Traits  des 
Etudes  Monastiques,'  in  1691,  which  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  other  languages.  This  led  to  a 
controversy  with  Ranc^,  who  had  the  worst  of  it :  *  Reflexions  sur  la 
RSponse  de  TAbb^  de  la  Trappe,'  1692.  Another  controversy  which 
Mabillon  had  with  Rome  concerning  the  worship  of  relics  of  unknown  ' 
persons  whose  bones  were  found  in  the  catacombs  fills  part  of  the 
posthumous  works :  '  Lettres  et  Ecrits  sur  le  Culte  des  Saints  inoonnus.' 
They  contain  also  a  'VotumD.  lo.  MabiUonis  de  quibusdam  Isaacii 
Vossii  OpusculiB.'  While  Mabillon  was  at  Rome,  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  concerning  some  writings 
of  Isaac  Yossius,  in  which  that  scholar  gave  the  preference  to  the 
chronology  of  ^e  Septuagint  over  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in 
another  place  maintained  that  the  deluge  had  not  been  universal. 
Mabillon  said  that  although  he  believed  the  opinions  of  Yossius^ 
especially  the  latter,  were  not  correct^  yet  he  did  not  think  that  they 
constituted  heterodoxy,  and  accordingly  the  Congregation  did  not 
place  Yossius  in  the  Index. 

Mabillon  wrote  also  *  De  Re  Diplomatic^  libri  sex,  accedit  Commen- 
tarius de  antiquis  Regum  Francorum  Palatiis ; '  '  Yeterum  Scriptura- 
rum  varia  Specimina,  &g.,  a  work  much  esteemed.  In  1701  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1703  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his '  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  which 
he  brought  down  to  the  year  1157,  6  vols,  folia  He  died  at  Paris,  in 
1707.  Mabillon  was  one  of  the  moat  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  his 
liberal  and  candid  disposition  is  clearly  exhibited  in  his  'Corres- 
pondence,' and  in  his  other  posthumous  writings. 

MABLY,  ABB£  DE,  was  bom  at  Qrenoble  in  1709.  He  studied 
at  Lyon  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  was  then  minister. 
In  1740  he  wrote  his  'Parallels  des  Remains  et  des  Fran9ais,'  which 
acquired  him  a  kind  of  popularity.  He  was  employed  by  the  cardinal 
as  his  secretary,  and  while  in  that  office  he  compiled  his  '  Droit  public 
de  TEuiope,  fond^  sur  les  Traitds,'  a  useful  work  derived  firom  good 
sources.  Mably  was  employed  in  several  secret  negooiations  between 
1748-46,  after  which  he  appear*  to  have  quarrelled  with  the  cardinal, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  up  his  official  prospects  for  a  studious 
retirements  His  historical  works  are:— 1.  'De  la  mani^re  d'^rira 
I'Histoire ; '  2.  '  De  I'^tude  de  I'Histoire ; '  8. '  Observations  sur  I'His- 
tohredelaGrdce;'  4.  'Observations  sur  les  Remains;'  5.  'Observa- 
tions sur  I'Histoire  de  France,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1765,  with  a  posthumoua 
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contmiiation  in  two  more  volumeB,  published  in  1700  (this  ia  the  beet 
of  his  historical  works) ;  6.  '  EntreticDS  de  Phocion  sur  le  Rapport  de 
la  Morale  avec  la  Politiqne.'  Many  of  the  author's  views,  especiallj 
in  the  last  work,  are  visionary;  such  as  a  community  of  goods;  he 
would  also  banish  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  firom  a  republic.  Mably 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  iustitutions  of  Sparta.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  23,  1785. 

MABUSE,  or  MAUBEUGE,  JOHN.  This  eminent  painter,  whoso 
proper  name  was  John  Gossaert,  was  bom  at  Maubeuge  in  Hainault, 
in  1470.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parents,  or  of  the  name  of  the 
master  under  whom  he  studied.  It  is  evident  however  that  in  early 
life  he  must  have  very  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
nature,  and  have  acquired  habits  of  industry.  Considering  that  he 
was  in  after*life  of  fk  most  restless  ardent  temperament,  indulging  in 
dissolute  and  licentious  habits,  and  espedally  addicted  to  immoderate 
drinking,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  patience,  fidelity,  and  labour  which 
appear  in  his  works.  Most  writers  have  afi&rmed  that  he  went  early 
to  Italy,  but  even  this  is  not  dearly  ascertained ;  whatever  advantages 
he  may  have  derived  from  the  study  of  the  great  masters  and  of  the 
antique,  he  never  attained  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  school. 

After  bis  return  from  Italy  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Utrecht,  in 
the  service  of  the  bishop,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  From  Utrecht  he  went 
to  Middelburg,  where  be  painted  the  celebrated  altarpiece,  representing 
the  'Descent  from  the  Cross,'  for  the  great  church.  .  This  picture, 
which  was  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  was  highly  admired  by  Albert 
Durer.  The  church,  with  this  picture  and  all  tbe  treasures  of  art  that 
it  contained,  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  Mabuse  seems  to  have  lived 
in  a  very  extravagant  manner  at  Middelburg,  and  was  at  last  thrown 
into  prison ;  but  whether  for  debts  or  for  some  excesses  is  not  known. 
It  se^ros  to  have  been  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  that  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIIL  He 
painted  the  king's  children,  and  many  portraits  of  the  nobility,  which 
gained  him  great  rt  putation.  Several  of  his  pictures  painted  in  England 
are  still  in  existence,  and  others  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Whitehall 
Place.  One  of  his  finest  works  is  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  ie  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  repre- 
sents the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  and  is  a  rich  conposition,  in  which 
there  are  thirty  principal  figures.  Most  of  the  great  galleries  on  the 
Continent  have  specimeus  of  his  works.  Among  these  are  three  in  the 
celebrated  Boisser^e  collection  purchased  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 
These  pictures  are— a  very  large  and  splendid  composition  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  the  archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  and  a  small 
highly-finished  picture  representing  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Queen  of 
Heaven.  This  is  conjectured  to  be  the  picture  which  was  most  highly 
extolled  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  he  paint'^d  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  of  Verens,  a  wealthy  Flemish  nobleman,  and  in  which 
he  took  the  marchioness  and  her  son  as  models  for  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  This  nobleman  having  to  entertain  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
put  all  the  persons  in  his  service  into  new  and  splendid  liveries,  and 
among  the  rest  ordered  suits  of  rich  white  brocade  for  his  painter  and 
two  others  of  his  household,  Mabuse,  under  some  pretence,  got 
possession  of  the  brocade,  which  he  sold,  and  spent  the  produce  at  a 
tavern.  When  the  great  day  came,  and  the  retainers  and  servants 
were  to  pass  in  procession  before  the  emperor,  the  dress  of  Mabuse 
appeared  to  be  of  such  superior  whiteness  and  beauty,  that  the  emperor 
desired  to  examine  it,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  discovered  it  to  be 
paper :  thus  the  secret  came  out^  and  greatly  amused  the  company. 
Mabuse  die<l  at  Antwerp,  October  1, 1532.  The  National  Gallery  pos- 
sesses a  half-length  male  *  portrait '  by  him  (No.  656). 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  pictures  belonging  to  King  Charles  I.  is 
•  The  children  of  Henry  VII. ;  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Henry  (afterwsjds 
Henry  VIIL),  and  Princess  Margaret'  This  picture  is  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  is  attributed  to  Mabuse ;  but  as  Henry  VIII.  was  bom 
in  1491,  <  and  the  picture  represents  him  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  have  been  painted  by  Mabuse, 
or  does  not  represent  Henry.  It  has  in  fact  been  ascertained  (1866) 
to  be  the  *  Children  of  Christian  of  Denmark.' 

MACADAM,  JOHN  LOUDON,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1756.  He 
was  educated  for  a  surveyor,  and  having  been  a]  pointed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  district  of  roads  in  Ayrshire,  invented  and  practised  succees- 
fiilly  on  them  for  some  time  the  system  of  road-making,  now  known 
by  bis  name.  The  principles  of  this  system  he  developed  in  two 
works,  *  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and  Prenervation  of 
Public  Roads,'  London,  1819 ;  and  •  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
Road-making,'  London,  1820.  The  system  recommended,  so  far  as  it 
was  now,  was  in  the  use  of  broken  granite  or  other  hi^rd  stonei  instead 
of  the  rounded  pebbles.  The  stones  are  broken  into  ixregular  shaped 
ftvgments,  never  exceeding  six  ounces  each,  which,  spread  over  the  road 
in  thin  layers  of  from  three  iiiches  to  six  inches  in  depth,  are  worked 
together  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  traffic  passing  over  them.  When  once 
fixed  the  road  forms  a  hard  crust,  impervious  to  sudden  wet^  and  if  the 
water  is  prevented  from  settling,  and  the  moist  mud  scraped  oft",  will 
»emam  firm  for  a  long  time.  In  1827,  when  the  metropolitan  roads 
were  piaoed  under  the  management  of  commissioners,  Mr.  MacAdam 
became  their  general  surveyor,  and  lor  his  exeitions  in  making  the 
roads  thoroughly  eflScient,  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  lO.OOOZ.  from 
J^^^'5"»ment,  but  decUned  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was 
«»^    «»    .»  loo^      Many  other  roads,  particularly  one  in 


bestowed  on  his.  son  in  1834. 


the  mining  districts  of  Cumberland  and  Durham,  wdre  oonstraoted 
under  his  inspection.    Mr.  MacAdam  died  on  November  26th,  1836. 

MACARTNEY,  GEORGE  MACARTNEY,  EARL  OF,  was  the 
only  surviving  son  of  George  Macartney,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  Scottish 
descent^  but  whose  family  had  been  for  some  generations  settled  on 
their  estate  of  Lissanoure,  near  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  May  1737.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  and  in  1759,  after  having  obtained  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
without  any  intention  of  prosecuting  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1764  it  was 
arranged,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Holland,  that  he  should  be 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  for  Midhurst ;  but  this  destination 
was  changed  by  his  appointment,  on  the  22nd  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country.  He  was 
knighted  before  proceeding  on  this  business,  which,  after  a  long  and 
arduous  negooiation,  he  at  last  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
He  returned  to  England  in  June  1767,  and  soon  after  received  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotenUary  to 
Russia,  which  however  circumstances  induced  him  to  resign. 

In  February  1768  he  married  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute;  and  in  April  he  was  retuiiied  to  parliament  for 
Cockermouth,  but  resigned  it  in  the  July  following,  he  having  been 
elected  for  Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament,  in  contemplation  of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  January  1769.  Macartney,  who  was  now  sworn  of 
the  Irish  privy  council,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Flood,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  held  bis  office  till  June 
1772,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1774  was 
appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  governor  of  Toome  Castle,  which  pro- 
duced an  income  of  above  1000/.  a  year.  In  October  1774  he  was 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  as  member  for  tbe  Ayr  burghs; 
but  in  Deoember  1775  he  was  sent  abroad  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Granada.  He  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Macartney,  on  the  10th  of  Jane  1776.  He  remained  in  Granada  till 
July  1779,  when  after  a  most  gallant  defence  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  island  at  discretion  to  the  French  admiral  Count 
d'Estaing,  and  was  himself  sent  prisoner  to  France.  He  was  however 
very  soon  exchanged,  and  after  having  been  employed  by  Lord  North 
in  a  confidential  mission  to  Ireland,  was  in  Beptember  1780  again 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  fur  Beendstone. 

On  the  14th  of  Deoember  of  the  same  year  he  wAs  appointed  by 
the  East  India  Company  governor  of  Madras.  Having  returned  to 
England  in  January  1786,  he  found  that  before  his  arrival  he  had  been 
appointed  governor-general;  but  the  state  of  his  health  and  other 
considerations  induced  him  to  decline  that  post,  and  it  was  eventually 
given  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Very  soon  after  his  return  home  Macartney 
was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel  witii  Major-General  Stuart^  an  offioeb 
whom  he  had  when  in  India  found  it  expedient  to  remove  from  the 
service.  In  1788  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Peers,  and  he  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  country  till  1792,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  his  most  memorable  public  employment  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Pekin.  Having  on  the  88th  of  June 
been  made  an  Irish  viscount,  he  sailed  on  the  26th  of  September, 
taking  with  him  as  his  secretary  his  old  friend  Sir  Geoige  Staunton, 
by  whom  the  account  of  the  embassy  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
public.  The  amount  of  the  benefit  gained  by  this  first  diplomatic 
communication  on  tbe  part  of  England  with  the  court  of  Pekin  has 
been  matter  of  dispute;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  no  other 
person  could  have  accomplished  more  than  was  done  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney, whose  conduct  at  least  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  subjects 
of  the  celestial  empire  with  a  respect  for  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sented. He  left  China  on  the  17th  of  March  1794,  and  landed  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  having  on  the 
Ist  of  March  previous  been  made  Earl  Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  June  1795  he  was  sent  on  a  confidental  mission  to  Italy,  from 
which  he  returned  in  May  1796 ;  and  having  on  the  8th  of  June  been 
made  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Macartney,  he  was  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year  appointed  governor  of  the  newly-oaptured  tenitory 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  remained  till  November  1798, 
when  his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England.  The 
same  cause  induced  him  to  refuse  the  office  of  president  of  the  Board 
of  Conti*ol,  with  a  seat  in  the  oabmet,  which  was  offered  him  on  the 
formation  of  the  Addington  ministry  in  1801 ;  and  he  Uved  in  retire- 
ment^ suffering  severely  from  gout,  till  his  death,  at  Chiswick,  on  the 
81st  of  March  1806.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Macartney  discharged 
his  duty  in  the  various  public  services  in  which  he  was  employed  pro- 
cured him  from  all  parties  the  reputation  of  very  considerable  ability 
and  the  highest  honour.  An  account  of  his  public  life,  with  a  selection 
from  his  unpublished  writings,  was  published  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Barrow,  in  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1807.  His  writings  here  printed, 
which  oooapy  the  second  volume^  consist  of  extracts  from  an  'Account 
of  the  Russian  Embassy,'  'A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Ireland,' 
and  *  A  Journal  of  his  Embassy  to  China.'  The  manuscript  of  the 
<  Account  of  Russia'  is  in  the  King's  Libraiy  at  the  British  Museum, 
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MACAULAY,  RT.  HON.  THOMAS  BABINGTON. 


Mid  aJ0O  ft  prinied .  but  not  publiahed  copy  of  the  niiie  traet^  in  %r9, 
dated  London,  1768. 

MACAULAY.  CATHARINE,  wis  the  daughtw  of  John  SawbridgO) 
£iq^  of  Olantigh,  near  Wye,  Kent»  where  she  was  bom  in  1788.  She 
took  the  name  by  which  she  is  best  known  from  her  first  husband, 
Br.  Qeorge  Maoanlay,  a  London  physidan,  to  whom  she  was  marriad  in 
1760.  It  was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  commenced  authoressi  by 
the  publication  of  her  '  History  of  England  from  the  aocession  of 
Jamea  L  to  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Hanover,'  the  first  volume 
of  whichf  in  4tO|  appeared  in  1768,  and  the  fifth  and  last>  which  how- 
ever only  brought  the  narrative  down  to  the  Restoration,  in  1771. 
The  work  also  went  through  more  than  one  edition  in  8vo.  On  its 
first  publication  it  attracted  considerable  attention^  principally  from 
the  double  piquancy  of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the 
writer ;  but  it  had  not  merit  enough  to  preserve  it  from  passing  into 
the  oblivion  of  waste  paper.  The  five  volumes  of  the  '  History  * 
were  followed  in  1778  by  another,  entitled '  The  History  of  England 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Wilson,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,'  4to,  Bath.  The  six  letters  of  which  this 
Tolume  consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

In  1778,  or,  according  to  another  account,  in  1785,  Krs.  Maoaulay, 
having  lost  her  first  husband,  married  a  Mr.  Graham.  Both  during 
the  progress  of  her  great  work  and  after  its  coitpletion,  she  also  wrote 
sevcffal  pamphlets;  among  them  were : — 'Remarics  on  Hobbes's  Rudi- 
ments of  Gtovemment  and  Society,*  1767,  enlarged  and  republished  in 
1769,  with  the  more  striking  title  of  *  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Positions;'  'Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  (Burke's)  entitlad 
Thoaghts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  DiMontents,'  1770 ;  '  An 
Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the 
proiient  Important  Crisis  of  Affidrs,'  1776 ;  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Immu- 
tability of  Moral  Truth,'  called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition, 

*  Letters  on  Education,'  1780 ;  and  *  Observations  on  the  Reflections 
of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stanhope^'  1791.  In  1785  she  made  a 
voyage  to  America  to  viiit  Washington.  On  her  rethrn  she  retired 
with  her  husband  to  a  small  house  in  Leicestershire,  where  she  died 
on  the  22nd  of  June  1701.  In  1790  was  printed  a  little  -volume 
entitled  '  A  Catalogue  of  Tracts,'  which  a  manuscript  annotation  on 
the  copy  in  the  royal  library  in  the  British  Museum  states  to  be 
**  Mn.  Maeaulay's,"  meaning  apparently  the  tracts  in  her  library.  The 
titles  are  between  6000  and  6000  in  number,  besides  about  1800 
sermons. 

MACAULAY,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THOMAS  BABINGTON,  was 
bom  at  Rothley  Temple,  Lelcestershu-e,  October  26, 1800.  His  father, 
Zachaiy  Maeaulayy  well  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
for  his  exertions  against  the  slave-trade  and  in  other  works  of  philan- 
thropy, was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  descended  from  the  Macaulays  of  the  island 
of  Lewis.  This  John  Maoaulay,  and  a  brother  of  his  named  Kenneth, 
also  a  clergyman  of  a  Highland  parish,  are  both  mentioned  with 
respect  in  Johnson's  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'  A  daughter  of  John, 
that  is,  a  sister  of  Zaehary  Macaulay,  married  a  Mr.  Thomas  Babing- 
ton,  a  rich  English  merchant,  and  the  name  Thomas  Babiogton  was 
bestowed  on  the  nephew.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge^ where  his  career  was  one  of  distinction.  In  1819  he  gained 
the  chsDodlof^a  medal  for  a  poem  entitled  *  Pompeii,'  then  published ; 
in  1821  he  gained  the  same  chancellor's  medal  for  another  poem  entitled 
« Evening/  also  published ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Craven  eeholarship;  in  1822  he  graduated  B.A.,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity ;  and  in  1825  he  graduated  M.A.  Having  adopted 
the  bar  as  his  profession,  he  was  called  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  February 
1 826.   During  the  whole  course  of  his  unirersity  career  he  was  noted  as 

•  various  and  indefatigable  reader,  whose  memory  was  almost  miracu- 
lously retentiye  both  of  words  and  things.  The  range  of  his  acquire- 
ments, and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  were  indicated  at  an  early  period 
in  hia  contributions  to  '  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ' — his  ballads, 
and  some  of  his  essays  in  that  periodical,  having  gone  for  beyond  a 
mere  promise  of  excellence.  It  was  in  August  1825,  or  six  months 
before  his  call  to  the  bar,  and  when  he  was  just  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  contributed  hia  article  on  'Wlton'  to  the 
•Edinburgh  Review' — ^tbe  first  of  that  long  series  of  brilliant  essays 
with  whidi,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  enriched  the  pages  of  the 
great  northern  periodical,  and  upon  which  even  yet  so  much  of  his 
iame  ui  literature  depends.  Various  articles,  inoluding  those  on 
'Machiarelli'  and  on  'Hallam's  Constitutional  History,'  had  suo- 
eeeded  the  one  on  Milton,  when,  in  recognition  of  the  literary 
artidea  of  tiie  voung  barrister,  and  of  his  relationship  to  Zachuy 
Maoanlay,  t&e  Whiga  appointed  him  to  a  oommissionership  of  bank- 
ruptoy.  In  1880  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  Whig 
interest,  representing  the  borough  of  Calne.  In  this  capadty,  and 
holding  the  ministerial  office  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control 
for  Inidia,  he  anaoted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates 
during  the  Refmn  Bill  agitation.  His  greatest  parilamentary  speech 
on  iMonn  was  published  separately  in  1881;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  extended  hia  dioiee  of  topics  for  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,' 
wnttBg  oocasionally  on  pditictl  questions  as  well  as  on  themes  of 


purely  literary  or  historical  interest  In  December  1882  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  returned  to  the  first  reformed  parliament  as  member  for  Leeds ; 
and  he  retained  his  seat  till  1884,  increasing  his  reputation  as  a  parlia- 
mentary orator  and  as  a  Hberal  and  philosophic  politiciaa  In  1884, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  he  resigned  his  seat,  in  order 
to  go  out  to  India  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  CoiinCil  of  ddcuttiL 
The  special  purpose  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  appointment  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  Indian  code  of  law.  He  was  therefore  exempted  from 
all  share  in  the  executive  government,  and  had  four  assistants 
assigned  to  facilitate  his  labours.  He  remained  in  India  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  after  his  return  in  1838  his  proposed  Penal  Code  waft 
published.  It  contained  twenty-six  short  chapters,  embracing  488 
clauses.  Its  great  ability  was  generally  acknowledged;  but  the 
variety  of  races  and  customs  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  other 
difficulties,  have  prevented  any  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
While  in  the  East  he  increased  or  acquired  that  knowledge  which  at  a 
later  period  he  exhibited  in  his  splendid  essays  on  *  Olive '  and '  Warren 
Hastings.'  Nor  while  residing  in  India  did  he  cease  to  write  for  the 
'  £dinbuigh  Review ; '  several  of  his  most  celebrated  articles,  induding, 
we  believe,  that  on  *  Bacon,'  having  been  sent  over  from  Calcutta.  It 
was  one  consequence,  too,  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  absence  In  India  thatL 
when  he  did  return  to  England,  he  returned  with  a  fortune  which,  u 
not  laige,  rendered  him  independent. 

Re-entering  political  life  as  secretary-at-war  in  1839,  Mr.  Maoanlay 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  January 
1840.  He  held  the  secretaryship-at-war,  and  was  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  Whig  adminititration,  till  September  1841,  when  the  accession 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  deprived  him  of  office.  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  office  in  1846,  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  John  Russell,  he  waft 
appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  this  office  he  held  till  July  1847,  when,  chiefly  on  account  of  a 
dlsi^greement  with  the  majority  of  his  Edinburgh  constituents  on  the 
subject  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  he  lost  his  election.  The  rejection  of 
Buch  a  man  in  such  circumstances  caused  great  surprise,  aud  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay could  easily  have  found  another  constituency,  but  he  preferred 
Withdrawing  altogether  from  parliament 

It  was  the  consolation  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  admirers  on  his  retirement 
from  active  politics  that  his  time  would  thus  be  given  in  larger 
measure  than  before  to  literary  labour.  During  the  first  four  or  five 
yean  after  his  return  from  India,  and  while  first  acting  in  parliament 
as  representative  for  Edinburgh,  he  had  continued  as  sedulously  as 
ever  his  contributions  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review; '  where,  indeed  (his 
style  being  known),  they  were  now  regularly  looked  for  by  an  eager 
circle  of  readers.  He  also  found  time  to  return  to  a  form  of  literature 
of  which  he  had  been  fond  in  his  youth— the  metrical  ballad--<aud  to 
compose  those  well-known  'Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,'  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1842.  After  this  publication  he  wrote  but  four  or  five  articles 
for  the  '  Review ; '  the  last  from  his  pen  being,  it  is  understood,  that  on 
'  The  Earl  of  Chatham,'  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  October 
1844.  As  almost  all  the  articles  of  the  splendid  twenty  years'  series  of 
which  this  was  the  last,  were  well  known,  the  Americans  had  already  in 
1840  reprinted  in  five  volume^  such  of  them  as  hod  appeared  up  to 
that  time ;  and  copies  of  the  reprint  in  considerable  numbers  had  been 
imported  into  Britain.  This  led  to  the  publication  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
himself  in  1848,  of  an  authorised  English  edition  in  three  volumes, 
revised  by  himself,  and  containing,  m^  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
essays  included  in  the  American  reprint  Three  papers  on  the  Utili- 
tarian Philosophy,  not  included  in  the  American  edition,  were  also 
omitted  from  this,  for  a  reasoh  veiy  honourable  to  the  author.  "  He 
has  deteimined,"  he  says,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in 
the  preface,  ''to  omit  these  papers,  hot  because  he  is  disposed  to 
retract  a  ringle  docttine  which  they  contain;  but  because  he  is 
unwilling  to  ofifer  what  might  be  considered  as  an  afiront  to  the 
memory  of  one  [Mr.  James  Mill]  from  whose  opinions  he  still  widely 
dissents,  but  to  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  admits  that  he  formerly 
did  not  do  justice.  Serious  as  are  the  faults  of  the  '  Essay  on  Qovern- 
ment,'  a  critic,  while  noticing  these  faults,  should  have  abstained  from 
using  contemptuous  language  respecting  the  historian  of  British  India. 
It  ought  to  be  known  tioat  Mr.  Mill  had  the  generosity,  not  only  to 
forgive,  but  to  forget  the  unbecoming  acrimony  with  which  he  had 
been  aasailed,  and  was,  when  his  valuable  life  closed,  on  terms  of 
cordial  friendship  with  his  assailant."  The  essays  thus  republished 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  have  been  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  such  republications  In  this  country.  The  later  editions 
dose  with  the  article  on  Chatham  above  alluded  to.  In  that  article 
Mr.  Macaulay  took  farewell  of  the  'Essav'  form  of  literature,  in 
which  he-had  won  such  reputation  and  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
dignify.  It  was  known  that  in  doing  so  he  was  reserving  his  strength 
for  a  more  continuous  and  laborious,  if  not  a  more  brilliant  species 
of  work ;  and,  believing  this  work  to  be  already  somewhat  advanced, 
the  public,  in  its  interest,  regretted  less  in  1847  Mr.  Macaulay's  reture- 
ment  from  parliament  At  length  in  1849,  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  in 
his  town  residence  in  the  Albany  were  seen;  and  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  '  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  IL'  were 
given  to  the  world.  Since  the  publication  of  Qibbon'a  immortal, 
work,  few  historical  works  have  had  stich  a  reception ;  edition  after 
edition  was  called  for;  and  after  a  little  while  the  public  began  to 
be  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  the  succeeding  volumes 
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To  the  boDoun  of  succesBful  authonhip,  other  honoon  were  added. 
In  1849  Mr.  Macaulay  was  elected  Lord  Keotor  of  the  Univerrity  of 
Glasgow ;  and  bis  inauguration  address  was  published.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  in  1860  he  was  appointed 
to  the  honorary  ofiSce  of  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  in  1853  he  received  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit. 
Host  gratifying  perhaps  of  all,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  spontaneously 
in  July,  1852,  re-elected  him  one  of  their  representatives;  and  this 
though  he  did  not  attend  the  election,  nor  even  issue  an  address.  He 
accepted  the  mark  of  their  restored  confidence  with  great  good-will ; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  was  again  nominally  '*  member  for  Edinburgh," 
though  the  state  of  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  return  to  offioe 
nor  to  undertake  the  active  discharge  of  parliamentary  duties.  In 
1854  he  published  a  collected  and  revised  edition  of  his  '  Speeches, 
Parliamentary  and  Miscellaneous' — these  speeches  having  been  already 
reprinted  in  America,  and  an  edition  by  a  London  publUher  compiled 
from  '  Hansard '  and  the  newspapers  being  also  in  tbe  market  The 
'Speeches'  however  have  not  been  so  popular  as  the  'Essays.'  At 
length,  after  a  long  interval,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
'History  of  England'  were  published  in  1855,  causing  a  furor  of 
excitement  in  the  publishing  and  reading  world  of  Britain,  to  which 
the  unnals  of  Paternoster  Kow  hardly  furnish  any  parallel.  As  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  recently  resigned  bis  seat  for  Edinburgh,  and  with  it 
all  intention  ot  resuming  pubUo  or  parliamentary  life,  there  will  be 
now  (1856)  no  other  delay  in  the  continuation  of  this,  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  than  may  be  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and 
tbe  continuance  of  the  author's  powers  of  occupvation.    [Sdpflembvt.] 

MACCABEES,  a  Jewish  family  celebrated  for  their  heroic  resiBtance 
to  tbe  oppresBlon  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  in  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Their  genealogy  has  been  given  under 
AenovJEAsa,  Though  the  name  Maccabees  is  applied  to  the  whole 
family  of  Mattathias,  and  is  often  used  even  with  a  wider  signification, 
it  belonged  properly  only  to  Judas,  tbe  tbird  son  of  Mattathias,  who 
was  sumamed  Maccabasus  ('  tbe  hammerer')  on  account  of  his  prowess 
in  war.    (1  Mace.  ii.  4.)  * 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  his  return  from  his  campaign  in  EJgypt, 
took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  polluted  the  Temple,  carri^  away  from  it 
tbe  sacred  utenuls  and  treasures,  and  made  Philip  the  Phrygian 
governor  of  Judsea  (B.a  169).  Two  years  later,  after  his  last  Egyptian 
expedition,  he  commenced  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Apol- 
lonius,  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  was  sent  to  Jerusalem,  which  be 
attacked  and  plundered,  massacring  many  men,  and  making  the 
women  and  children  captives.  He  fortified  Mount  Sion,  and  placed 
in  it  a  Syrian  garrison.  At  the  same  time  Antiochus  issued  an  edict 
that  all  his  subjects  should  adopt  the  same  usages ;  and  not  content 
with  this  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  he  sent  orders  forbidding 
them  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  and  commanding  them  to 
.sacrifice  to  idols,  to  profane  tbe  Sabbath,  and  to  discontinue  drcum- 
cision.  Resistance  to  these  commands  was  made  a  capital  ofienoe,  and 
many  of  the  Jews  were  put  to  death ;  while  some  saved  themselves 
by  fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  and  others  conformed  to  the  idolatrous 
rites  imposed  upon  them.  The  books  of  the  law  were  sought  for  and 
destroyed,  and  whoever  kept  them  was  put  to  death.  Jerusalem  was 
deserted,  and  the  Temple  was  polluted  a  second  time.  An  old  man, 
named  Athenaeus,  who  was  sent  by  Antiochus  to  instruct  the  Jews  in 
the  Greek  religion,  placed  on  the  great  altar  a  smaller  altar  to  Jupiter 
OlympiuB,  which  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  calls  *'  tiie 
abomination  of  desolation  "  (1  Mace,  i  54),  alluding,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  to  the  prophe<^  of  Daniel  (viii.  IS;  xi  81 ;  xii  11).  In 
consequence  of  this  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
Cbasleu,  which  answered  to  parts  of  December  and  January,  B.a 
168-67.  (Clinton's  *  Fasti,'  vol  iiL,  p.  821.)  The  officers  of  Antiochus 
were  sent  through  the  cities  of  Judssa  to  enforce  the  king's  edict 
Some  of  them  came  to  Modin,  where  Mattathias  dwelt  and  lamented 
with  bis  five  sons  over  the  state  of  Israel  Upon  the  attempt  being 
made  to  compel  the  people  of  tbe  city  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Mattathias 
made  an  open  resistance,  killed  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice^  slew  the 
king's  officer,  and  pulled  down  the  altar.  He  then  fled  to  the 
mountains  with  his  sons  and  their  adherents.  About  the  same  time 
some  Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wilderness  were  attacked  on 
the  Sabbath  by  Philip,  the  governor  of  Judiea,  and  massacred  without 
resistance  to  the  number  of  a  thousand.  In  consequence  of  this 
Mattathias  and  his  party  resolved  not  to  abstain  from  fighting  on  the 
Sabbath.  Being  now  joined  by  the  Assidssans,  a  sect  of  very  strict 
religionists,  and  others^  Mattathias  went  through  the  Jewish  cities 
destroying  the  altars  of  idol%  punishing  the  apostate  Jews,  and 
enforcing  the  law  of  Moses. 

In  the  midst  of  this  successful  oonrse  Mattathias  died,  having 
appointed  his  tbird  son,  Judas  MaocabsBus,  his  successor  in  the  miU- 
tary  command,  and  his  second  son,  Simon  Matthes,  to  be  his  brother's 
counsellor  (B.a  166).  Judas  pursued  his  father's  career  of  victory. 
He  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  with 
'  a  small  force  put  to  fiight  a  lai^e  army  under  Seron,  the  lieutenant  of 
Ptolemy  Macro,  governor  of  Coole^yria.  Antiochus  now  gathered  an 
immense  army,  with  part  of  which  he  marched  against  the  Armenians 
and  Persians,  leaving  the  remainder  under  Lysias  to  act  against  the 
Jews.  Judsea  was  presently  invaded  by  40,000  infantry  and  7000  horse 
urder  Ptolemy  Macro,  Nlcanor,  and  Gorgias.    Judas  bad  only  6000 


m«n;  but  by  a  skilful  maaoeavie  he  surprised  the 'Syrians  in  their 
camp,  and  completely  routed  them.  Next  year  he  defeated  an  army 
of  60,000  foot  and  5000  horse  commanded  by  Lysias  himself,  and  by 
this  victory  beeame  master  of  Judsoa.  His  first  care  was  to  purify  the 
Temple,  which  he  did  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Cbasleu,  B.a  165-49 
exactly  three  years  after  its  pollution.  An  annual  feast  of  eight  days 
was  established  in  commemoration  of  this  event  In  the  meantime 
Judas  attacked  the  Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion,  which  however  he 
was  unable  to  reduce,  and  fortified  the  Temple  and  the  fortress  of 
Bethsura,  near  Jerusalem.  His  attention  was  now  occupied  by  the 
attacks  of  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations,  whom  he  and  his 
brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan  repeatedly  defeated.  Enraged  at  these 
events,  Antiochus  marched  in  great  haste  to  invade  Judssa,  but  died 
on  his  way  in  the  greatest  agony,  confessing  that  he  suffered  for  his 
cruelty  to  the  Jews  (b.o.  164  or  168).  The  Jews  now  enjoyed  a  short 
interval  of  peace  with  Ptolemy  Macro,  upon  whose  death  however  tbe 
war  with  the  neighbouring  nations  broke  out  afresh,  and  Judeea  was 
once  more  invaded  by  Lysias,  who  had  possession  of  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Eupator,  the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Epiphanes.  Lysias 
was  defeated,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  Judas.  But  not  long  after 
this,  at  the  instigation  of  some  idolatrous  Jews  who  had  escaped  from 
the  castle  on  Mount  Sion,  Lysias  and  the  king  again  invaded  Judsa 
with  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  82  elephants,  and  800  war-chariots. 
Before  this  force  Judas  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  fighting  one 
great  battle,  in  which  his  younger  brother  Eleazar  Savaran  died  in 
performing  a  heroic  action.  (1  Mace.  vL  4846.)  Bethsura  was  taken, 
and  the  Jews  were  closely  besieged  in  the  Temple^  when  Lysias  wss 
compelled,  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria,  to  grant  them  peace  on 
favourable  terms;  but  before  leaving  Jerusalem  he  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  the  Temple.  Under  Demetrius  Soter  the  war  was 
renewed  at  the  instigation  of  Alcimus,  who  aspired  to  the  high- 
priesthood.  The  Syrian  armies  sent  under  Bacchides  and  Nicanor  to 
support  his  claims  were  defeated  by  Judas,  and  Nicanor  himself  xeas 
killed  in  battle  at  Capharsalama.  During  the  short  interval  of  peace 
which  followed,  Judas  made  an  allianoe  with  the  Romans ;  but  in  the 
next  year  (b.0.  160)  another  army  entered  Judsea  under  Bacchides  and 
Alcimus,  and  Judas  Maccabsdus  fell  in  battle. 

The  Syrians  were  now  for  a  time  mastera  of  the  country,  and  Alcimus 
was  established  in  the  priesthood.  About  this  time  John,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mattathias,  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  enemy,  and  was  put  to 
death.  In  the  following  year  Alcimus  died  in  agony  whUe  engaged  in 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple ;  and  Bacchides  left  Judssa,  which 
remained  in  peace  two  years  under  the  government  of  Jonathan 
Apphus,  the  youngest  of  the  Maccabsean  family.  At  tbe  end  of  this 
period  another  invasion  of  the  Syrians  was  repelled,  and  Bacchides 
made  peace  with  Jonathan,  whose  authority  became  fully  established. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  Maccabees  has  already  been  given  fully 
enough  under  Asmoxaaks.  See  also  Antiochus  IV.  ;  Judas  Maooa- 
BiBUs;  JoKATHAN  Apphus;  and  Simon  Macoabaub. 

Five  books  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  The  Books  of 
TBB  Maccabees. 

1.  The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  contains  tbe  history  of  the  Jews 
during  forty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
death  of  Simon  Matthes,  b.o.  185.  The  author  is  unknown.  Some 
suppose  the  book  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  tbe 
Maccabsean  princes,  perhaps  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  the  close  of 
whose  reign  internal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  fix  its  date.  (1  Mace 
xvL  28.)  The  general  opinion  of  critics  is  that  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew.  Origen  and  Jerome  assert  that  they  had  seen  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we  possess  bean  internal  evidence 
of  being  translated  from  Hebrew.  It  forms  part  of  the  Septuagint^ 
and  there  is  an  ancient  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek,  and  a 
Syriac  version,  which  Michaelis  supposes  to  have  been  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  This  book  is  considered  the  best  authority  for  the  history 
of  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 

2.  The  Second  Book  of  tbe  Maccabees  begins  with  two  letters  which 
are  not  connected  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  It 
then  mentions  some  events  which  preceded  the  persecution  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  relates  tbe  acts  of  Judas  MaccabsBus,  and  concludes 
with  tbe  defeat  of  Nicanor,  recorded  in  1  Maco.  vii.  This  book  is 
abridged  from  an  earlier  work  in  five  books,  by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene. 
(2  Maoa  iL  28-32.)  The  author  is  unknown,  but  from  the  style  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  exists  in  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  original,  and  there  are 
ancient  versions  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  Its  authority  is  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  first  book,  from  which  it  often  differs. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  are  received  as  canonical 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but  not  by  Protestants.  Josepbus 
intimates  that  they  were  not  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  {*  Cont 
Apion.,'  i,  §  8),  and  Jerome  says — *'  The  church  does  indeed  read  tbe 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures."    (Prssfat  in  '  Prov.  Salomonis.') 

8.  The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  prior  in  time  to  tbe  first  and 
second,  and  in  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  at 
Alexandria  during  eight  or  nine  years,  from  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in 
&a  217.  The  author  is  unknown.  The  Greek  of  the  Septusgint  is 
supposed  to  have  been  tbe  origioaL    There  Is  a  Syriac  version  in  the 
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Paris  and  London  polyglots,  bat  no  ancient  Latin  Yeraxm  sadsts.  Its 
canonical  authority  has  been  m|dntained  by  some  of  the  fathers  and 
by  the  Qreek  church ;  but  the  Western  chuxches  have  nerer  received 
it    Its  historical  Talue  is  but  smalL 

4.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  an  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Bleazar  and  the  Seven  Brethren  (2  liaco.  vi,  'vii),  and  of 
the  attempt  of  Heliodoms  to  plunder  the  Temple.  (2  Maoc.  Hi)  It 
is  found  in  Greek  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  and  in 
tome  editions  of  ti^e  Septuagint  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  treatise  of  Josephus,  'De  Maocabais/  or  *De  Imperio 
BationiB.'  It  is  praised  as  a  composition  by  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
but  it  has  never  been  received  into  the  canoe. 

5.  The  Fifth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  only  exists  in  Arabic  and  Syrlao. 
Calmet  suppoeee  it  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  and  thence  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  It  extends  from  the  attempt  of  Heliodoms  to 
plunder  the  Temple  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
must  have  been  written  after  the  takiog  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  for  it 
refers  to  that  event  (chaps,  ix.  and  xxi)  The  author  is  unknown. 
Some  suppoee  it  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of  the  sucoeanve 
high-priests. 

{The  Five  Books  of  the  Maecabeet,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Oxford, 
1832;  Calmet*8  Dictionary  and  XHitertations ;  the  Introductions  of 
De  Wette,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  and  Jahn.) 

*  MACCLURE,  SIR  ROBERT  JOHN  LE  MESURIER,  Knight, 
Captain  R.N.,  was  bom  January  28, 1807,  in  the  town  of  Wexford, 
Ireland.  His  father  was  Captain  MacClure  of  the  80th  regiment,  who 
served  with  General  Aberorombie  in  Egypt,  and  who  died  four  months 
after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Elgee,  rector  of  one 
of  the  parishes  of  Wexford.  Ghsneral  Le  Mesurier,  hereditary  Governor 
of  ^e  Isle  of  Aldemey,  having  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Captain  MacClure^  became  godfather  to  the  posthumous  child,  and 
having  then  no  children  of  Ids  own,  undertook  to  educate  and  provide 
for  him.  After  remaining  four  years  with  his  mother  at  the  residence 
of  his  maternal  grandfat£er,  Robert  MacClure  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  General  Le  Mesurier,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  wife  of  General  Le  Mesurier,  after  having  been 
childless  upwards  of  twenty  years,  gave  birth  to  three  sons  in.  sus- 
oession.  llie  general  however  did  not  neglect  his  godson.  He  sent 
him  to  Eton  College,  and  thence  to  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  From  Sandhurst  however  Robert  MacClure,  with  throe 
other  youths,  deserted,  and  went  to  France,  and  General  Le  Mesurier, 
finding  that  he  preferred  the  naval  profession  to  the  military, 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  a  midshipman  on  board  NeLsou's 
old  ship  the  Victory.  He  afterwards  served  on  board  the  Hastmgs, 
74,  on  Uie  Home  Station ;  in  the  Niagara,  on  the  Lakes  of  Canada; 
and  in  the  Pilots  on  the  ooast  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies 

In  1886,  Robert  MaoCluro  having  served  six  yeszs  as  a  mate,  and 
passed  his  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  volunteered  to  join 
the  exploring  expedition  under  Captain  Back,  then  about  to  sail  for 
the  Arctic  Seas.  This  expedition  left  England  June  14, 1886,  and 
reached  Lough  Swilly  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  on  its  rotum, 
September  3, 1887.  Mr.  MacCluro  was  then  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy, 
and  appointed  to  the  Hastings,  which  was  to  convey  Lord  Durham 
to  Canada.  He  had  for  some  time  the  superintendence  of  the  dock- 
yard of  Quebec  He  wss  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Hastings 
receiving  ship  at  Havanna  on  the  ooaat  of  Cuba,  whero  he  remained 
till  1846.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  Coast-Guard.  In 
1848  he  volunteered  to  accompany  Sir  James  Ross  in  his  expedition 
in  searoh  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew,  and  was  then  made  first 
lieutenant  That  expedition  set  sail  June  12,  1848,  and  reached 
England  on  its  return  in  November  1849.  Lieutenant  MacClure 
was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  having  resolved  to  send  out  another  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  two  ships^  in  searoh  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain 
Collinson,  the  senior  o£Soer,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Enterprise,  and  Captain  MacClure  to  that  of  the  Investigator.  The 
two  commanders  wero  directed  to  pass  through  Behring's  Strait^  and 
then  endeaTour  to  reach  Melville  Island  by  sailing  in  a  direction  east 
and  north.  The  two  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth  January  20, 1850, 
provisioned  for  three  years.  They  wero  parted  by  a  gale  in  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens,  and  never  met  again,  (^ptain  CoUinson  reached  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  left  them  a  few  days  beforo  Captain  MacCluro 
arrived  thereb  The  Enterprise  ma  so  muoh  impeded  by  ice  and 
fogs  as  to  be  unable  to  get  to  Behring's  Strait,  and  Captain  Collinson 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Hong-Kong  to  pass  the  winter.  Captain  Mao 
Cluro  left  the  Sandwich  Islands  July  4,  1850,  passed  through  the 
Aleutian  Islands  July  20th,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  had  got  through 
Behring^s  Strait  into  Kotsebue  Sound.  Meantime  Captain  Kellett^  in 
the  Herald,  had  passed  through  Behiing's  Strait  with  instructions  for 
Captain  CoUinsoo,  and  not  having  met  with  him  was  rotuming  south- 
ward when  he  saw  the  Investigator  off  Cape  Lisbume  sailing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Captain  Kellett  was  the  chief  officer  on  that 
station,  and  deeming  the  attempt  to  proceed  farther  with  a  single 
ship  too  hasardous,  directed  the  Investigator  to  return ;  but  Captain 
MacClure^  taking  the  responsibility  upon  himself  resolved  to  proceed 
forward. 
On  the  fith  of  August  the  Inyestigator  rounded  Point  Barrow,  on 


the  10th  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Colville,  and  on  the  11th  reached 
Jones's  Island.  Struggling  on  tl)rough  narrow  buids  of  water  between 
the  pack-ice  and  the  coast,  the  Investigator  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Madkensie  River  on  the  21st  of  August  and  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  1st 
of  September.  Continuing  his  ooucse  eastward  in  shallow  water, 
Captain  MaoCluro  reached  the  small  islands  off  Cape  Parry  on  the 
6th,  and  then  changing  his  course  to  about  north  by  east,  on  the  7th 
was  off  the  southern  end  of  Bering's  Island  (as  Captain  MacClure 
afterwards  named  it),  a  bold  headland  rising  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  moro  than  1000  feet  The  pack-ice  was  resting  sgainst  the 
west  side,  but  the  eastern  side  was  comparatively  dear  of  ice. 
Captain  MacCluro  therofore,  steering  north-eastward,  on  the  9th 
discovered  the  west  side  of  a  oountry  which  he  named  Prince  Albert's 
Land,  thero  being  a  passage  between  it  and  the  east  side  of  Baring's 
Island,  which  he  named  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait  Sailing  up  this 
strait,  which  has  a  general  direction  south-south-west  and  north-north- 
east, the  Investigator  from  the  11th  to  the  80th  of  September  was 
beset  with  ice  in  such  quantities  as  ssTecal  times  to  have  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  The  ship  was  at  last  froven  in  on  September  80th, 
in  72**  50"  N.  lat,  118*  42'  W.  long.,  not  fisr  from  the  northern 
extromity  of  the  strait,  and  thero  romained  during  the  winter. 
Captain  MaoCluro  went  out  with  an  exploring  party,  and  ascertained 
that  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait  opened  into  Barrow's  Strait,  on  the 
southern  shoro  of  which  the  party  pitched  their  tent  in  78*  81'  N.  lat, 
114**  89'  W.long.  The  northern  entrance  to  the  strait  has. been 
named  Investigator  Sound.  Hero  then  was  the  first  discovery  of  a 
North-West  Ptasage.  The  north-western  ooast  of  Baring  Island  was 
explored  in  the  spring,  and  found  to  be  the  land  seen  by  Captain 
Parry,  and  by  him  named  Banks'  Land.  On  the  14th  of  July  1851, 
the  ice  opened  without  pressure,  and  the  Investigator  was  again 
afloat  Great  exertions  wero  made  to  pass  into  fianrow's  Strait,  but 
after  many  froitlen  attempts,  on  the  16th  of  August  strong  winds 
from  the  north-east  driving  iBocgb  masses  of  ice  beforo  them,  not  only 
amsted  the  progress  of  the  Investigator,  but  drove  her  back.  Thus 
baffled,  Captain  MaoCluro  resolved  to  rotraoe  his  course  southward, 
and  then,  rounding  the  southern  end  of  Baring's  Island  and  keeping 
near  the  coast,  endeavour  to  make  his  passage  northward  along  the 
western  side  of  the  islsnd.  After  escapiog  many  dangers,  and  sur- 
mounting obstacles  which  only  the  most  scientifio  and  practical  sea- 
manship combined  with  invincible  resolution  could  have  surmounted, 
the  Investigfttor  was  navigated  into  Barrow's  Strait,  and  found  at  last 
a  haven  of  refuge,  which  was  named  Mercy  Bay,  whero  in  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  September  1851,  she  was  frooen  up,  in  74''  6'  N.  lat, 
117"*  54'  W.  long.,  on  the  north-western  shoro  of  Baring's  Island,  with 
Barrow's  Strait  in  front  and  Melville  Island  opposite.  The  discovery 
of  a  second  North- West  Passage  was  thus  accomplished.  In  April 
1852,  a  party  crossed  over  the  ice  of  Barrow's  Strait  to  Melville 
Island,  and  thero  deposited  a  document  giving  an  account  of  Captain 
MacCluro's  proceedings  and  of  the  position  of  the  Investigator.  The 
ioe  did  not  break  up  in  the  summer  of  1852.  Provisions  becoming 
scarce,  and  the  health  of  the  orow  giving  way,  Captain  MacClure,  on 
the  80th  of  Maroh  1868,  as  the  only  chance  of  escaping  death,  told 
off  the  crow  into  two  sledge-parties,  one  to  proceed  northward  to 
Melville  Island,  and  thence  eastward  to  Beechy  Island,  and  the  other 
southward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Meantime 
Captain  Kellett,  in  the  Resolute,  had  roached  Melville  Island  from 
the  Atlantic,  had  found  the  document  deposited  thero  in  April  1852, 
and  as  soon  as  it  wbb  practicable,  in  April  1858,  despatched  a  sledge- 
party  to  Meroy  Bay  with  provisions  and  comfoAs,  under  Lieutenant 
Pim,  who  was  himself  the  first  to  meet  Captain  MacCluro  on  the  ice 
not  far  fh>m  the  ship.  .Put  of  the  crow  rotumed  to  England  with 
Captain  Kellett  but  Captain  MacClure  with  a  few  of  them  romained 
with  the  Investigator,  which  however  oontuiued  froseu  up,  and  they 
rotumed  to  England  in  1858  with  the  expediUon  under  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Belcher. 

Captain  MacClure^  after  his  rotum,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  a  roward  of  50002,  for  his  discoveiy  of  the  North- West 
Passage,  which  had  been  sought  for  in  vain  during  three  centuries  by 
other  nations  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain. 

MACCULLOCH,  DK.  JOHN,  was  bom  in  Guernsey  on  the  6th  o( 
October  1778.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  the 
MacCullochs  of  Nether  Ardwall,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  younger 
branch  of  the  MacCullochs  of  Myrotown.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
James  MacCullooh,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Lisle, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  jurats  of  the  royal  court  of  Ghiemsey.  In  his  child- 
hood John  MacCullooh  was  thoughtful,  aud  fond  of  being  alone.  He 
{aught  himself  to  write,  and  wrote  Latin  exercises  at  an  age  when 
many  childron  have  bwely  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  idphabet 
His  £unily  having  romoved  to  Cornwall,  the  first  school  John  Mac 
Culloch  was  sent  to  was  the  grammar^chool  at  Plympton.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  one  at  Pensance;  and  thence,  in  1787,  to  the 
grammarschool  at  Lostwithiel,  whero  he  romained  three  years. 

In  1790  he  went  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
whero  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  physician,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  artillery  as  assistant-surgeon,  and  on  the 
5th  of  April  1803  accepted  the  situation  of  chemist  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.  In  1807  he  resided  at  Blat^eath,  whero  he  practised  as 
a  physician.    His  application  while  punning  lus  studies  at  Edinburgh 
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waa  inienee,  and  probably  raoeiyed  an  additional  aUmuloa  from  the 
eiroumatonce  that  hia  faUier,  who  waa  tattled  aa  a  merohont  in  Bre- 
tagne,  waa  orreated  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
with  his  family  impnaoued  during  the  whole  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
—a  atate  of  things  which  naturally  put  a  atop  to  tiio  lucrative 
buaineaa  in  which  he  was  at  that  time  embarked.  Daring  Dr.  Hao- 
CuUoch'a  ooooaionol  visita  to  Penzance,  whither  hia  father,  on  the 
fall  of  Robeapierre,  retired,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his  earliest  instruction  in 
chemistry. 

About  1811  he  waa  engaged  by  government  to  make  various  surveys 
in  Scotland.  He  in  consequence  gave  up  his  practice  which  he  never 
regularly  resumed,  although  he  was  frequently  consulted.  The  first 
business  on  which  he  was  employed  in  Scotland,  was  in  a  search  for 
stones  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  government  powder-mills.  The 
seooud  was  an  examination  'of  the  principal  mountains,  with  a  view 
to  the  repetition  of  the  experiments  which  had  been  mode  at  Sohe- 
hallian  on  the  density  of  the  earth.  The  third  had  for  its  object  the 
correction  of  the  deviations  of  the  plumb-line  on  the  meridian  of  the 
trigonometrical  survey.  Whilst  he.  was  making  these  surveys,  he  aUo 
employed  himself  in  geological  observations,  and  in  oolleoting  materials 
for  a  mineralogioal  map,  aa  well  for  his  own  amusement  and  instruo- 
tion  as  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  useful  to  the  oountiy.  In 
1826  he  wss  desired  by  goverment  to  complete  the  work  which  he 
had  begun ;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  last  great  public 
'  woiic  in  which  he  was  employed— the  mineralogioal  and  geological 
survey  oT  Scotland,  which  was  continued  every  summer  from  1826  to 
1832,  when  he  completed  it.  The  winten  of  these  years  were  spent 
in  the  laborious  task  of  putting  in  order  the  observations  made  in 
the  summer,  in  drawing  sections  and  preparing  the  map.  This  great 
work,  precise  and  exact  as  it  is,  the  labour  of  one  individual,  begun, 
carried  on,  and  completed  by  himself  alone,  extending  over  a  country 
rioher  in  its  variety  of  rocks  than  any  country  of  equal  extent  in  the 
world,  abounding  in  geological  difficulties,  has  never  been  surpassed, 
or  even  equalled,  by  any  undertaking  of  a  similar  natura  In  making 
this  survey  Dr.  MacCuUoch  had  to  oontend  with  many  hardships,  for 
great  port  of  the  time  was  spent  upon  a  boisterous  sea  or  a  miserably 
poor  comfortless  land;  and  it  was  his  lot  to  do  all  the  different 
worka  provided  for  in  all  other  surveys  by  half-o-dooen  men  and  as 
many  salaries. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  these  separate  surveys  were  published.  The 
first  publication  was  'A  Description  of  the  Westein  ledands  of  Scot* 
land,  including  the  lale  of  Mcui,'  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1  vol.  4to  of 
plates,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1819.  Next,  'A  Geological  Clasdfica- 
tion  of  Rocks,  with  Descriptive  Synopses,  oompriiing  the  Elements  of 
Practical  Qeology,'  London,  1821,  1  voL  8va  Thirdly,  <  The  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles  of  Scot^nd,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,'  London,  18249  i  vols  8vo.  This  work,  in  addition  to  a 
most  graphic  description  of  the  oountiy,  contains  many  learned 
dissertations  on  the  history,  antiquities,  language,  music^  and  economy 
of  the  Highlands.  Fourthly,  '  A  System  of  Geology,  with  a  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  and  an  Explanation  of  its  Connection  with  the  Sacred 
Records,'  London,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1821  he  published  a  '  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  moking  Wines,'  which  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1829 ; 
and  in  1823  he  published  anonymously,  an  account  of  Blair  and  Dun- 
keld,  forming  a  guide-book  to  those  localities.  He  contribated  many 
papers  both  to  the  'EncyclopsBdiaBritannica'  and  to  Brando's  Journal, 
on  various  subjects  coimeoted  with  Scotland  generally,  or  its  rooks 
and  minerals,  besides  others  on  different  topics.  One  of  these  is  a 
description  of  twenty-two  speaies  of  Medusa  found  about  Shetland 
and  Orkney.  He  published  many  articles  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,'  and  wrote  frequently  in  the  'Edinburgh,'  '  West- 
minster,' and  <  Quarterly^  Reviews,  and  in  the  *  London '  and  '  New 
Honthly'  Magaxineck 

Although  unable  to  follow  up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  Dr. 
MacOulloch  never  lost  sight  of  it,  the  proofs  of  whidi  we  have  in  two 
ekborate  works  which  appeared  in  1827  and  1828.  The  first  is  entitled 
'  Malaria,  an  Essay  on  the  Production  and  Propagation  of  this  Poison, 
and  on  the  Nature  and  Localities  of  the  Places  by  which  it  is  produced,' 
&c,  1  vol.  8vo,  London.  The  second  is  'An  Essay  on  the  Remittent 
and  Internuttent  Disesses,  including  generally  Marsh  Fever  and 
Keurolffio,'  &a,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  London.  He  appears  to  be  the  first 
who  referred  a  large  list  of  disorders,  hitherto  deemed  anomalous,  and 
which  appear  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  one  another,  to  their 
true  source — the  poison  of  the  malaria. 

Dr.  MacCulloch's  writmgs  contain  internal  evidence  that  they  must 
have  resulted  from  deep  thought,  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  he  treated  o£  The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  was 
gained  by  intense  stud;|r»  aided  by  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory. 
The  variety  of  his  aoquuements  was  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
extent.  Allusion  has  been  already  mode  to  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  He  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  theology,  astronomy,  aoology,  botany,  physios,  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  He  was  skilled  in  ardiitecture.  He  drew  well, 
and  has  left  an  immense  number  of  drawings.  He  was  a  good  musician, 
and  his  musical  compositions  show  that  he  was  conversant  with  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  science.  His  accomplishments, 
OS  they  are  colled,  were  eultivated  at  times  which  many  persons  pass 


without  employment.  His  drawings  were  done  while  others  were 
employed  in  walking  or  riding.  His  flowers  and  herbs  were  examined, 
dried,  and  painted  before  breakfast  *in  the  long  summer  mornings. 
When  he  used  to  practise  music,  he  did  so  during  the  twilight  hours. 
In  shorty  no  portion  of  his  time  was  unoccupied.  And  the  magnitude 
of  his  labours  appears  still  more  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  for 
many  years  he  was  sfflioted  most  severely  by  the  effects  of  malaria. 

He  completed  in  1880  a  work  entitled  '  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Attributes  of  God,  from  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the  Physical 
Universe ;  being  the  Foundation  of  Natural  and  Revesded  Religion.' 
It  was  intended  for  publication  in  the  following  year,  but  its  appear- 
ance was  delayed  by  the  announcement  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 
In  obedience  to  his  last  will,  it  was  published  in  1837  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
Many  papers  on  various  subjects  however  remain  unpublished. 

He  married,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  Miss  White.  He  was  with  her 
in  Cornwall,  on  a  viait  to  an  old  friend,  when  the  accident  occurred 
which  led  to  his  death  on  the  21st  of  August  1885.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  a  pony  phaeton,  by  which,  in  addition  to  other  injuries,  his 
tight  leg  was  so  shattered  that  amputation  became  necsssary.  He  only 
survived  the  operation  a  few  hours.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Gulval,  a  village  near  Penianoe,  in  which  hia  £amily  had  at  one  time 
resided. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  LinnsBon,  and  Geological 
societies,  and  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  lost  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  physician-in-ordinary  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
For  some  years,  and  tiU  his  death,  he  filled  the  situation  of  lecturer 
on  chemistry  and  geology  at  the  East  India  Company's  Military 
Establishment  at  Addiscombe. 

MACCULLOCH,  JOHN  RAMSAT,  waa  bom  about  1789  in  the 
district  of  Galloway,  Scotland,  He  become  a  contributor  to  <  Tho 
Scotsman '  Edinburgh  newspaper,  soon  after  its  commencement,  and 
was  afterwards  the  editor  for  about  two  years.  He  also  became  a 
rogular  contributor  to  the  '  Edinhmigh  Review.'  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  poUtical  eopnomy,  and  various  branches  of  public 
administration,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  philosophical  views, 
clearness  of  statement  and  argument  liberal  principles,  and  prac- 
tical good  sense.  He  has  also  published  some  very  useful  compila- 
tions, especiidly  a  'Dictionary  of  Commerce,'  and  a  'Dictionary  of 
Geography.'  The  intrinsic  and  permanent  value  of  all  these  works  is 
best  proved  by  the  number  of  editions  which  the  public  demand 
has  called  forth.  Mr.  MacCulloch  occupies  the  important  post  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Offioe,  and  receives  a  pension  of  2002. 
a  year  for  his  services  to  literature. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  MacCulloch's  works : — 'A  Discourse 
on  the  Rise,  ]hx)gress,  Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Political 
Economy,  containing  an  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Doctrines  of  that  Science,'  8vo,  1825;  '  The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy)  with  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Application, 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  ^se  and  Progress  of  the  Science^'  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1826;  4thedit.l849.  'Statements  illustrative  ofthe  Policy  and  probable 
Consequenoee  of  the  proposed  Repeal  of  the  existing  Corn-Laws,  and 
the  Imposition  in  their  atead  of  a  moderate  Fixed  Du^  on  Foreign 
Com,'  8vo,  1841 ;  '4A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence 
of  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System/  8vo,  1845 ;  '  The  Literature  of 
Politiod  E<M>fiomy :  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  Select  Publications  in  the 
different  Departments  of  that  Soienoe,  with  Historical,  Critical,  and 
Biographical  Notices,'  8vo,  1845 ;  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to 
Property  vacant  by  Death,  including  Inquiries  into  the  Influence  of 
Primogeniture,  Entails,  Compulsory  Partition,  Foundations,  &c.,  over 
the  Public  Interest,'  8vo,  1848;  'A  Treatise  on  the  Circumstances 
that  determine  the  Rate  of  Wages  and  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,'  post  8vo,  1851;  'A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and 
Historical,  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation,  illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans,'  8vo,  2nd  edit.  1834,  republished  several  times,  with 
improvements  and  additions  in  one  volume.  <  A  Statistical  Account  of 
the  British  Empire,  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Popula- 
tion, Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institution^  2  vok.  8vo,  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published.  'A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  prin- 
cipal Natural  Objects  in  the  World,  iHustrated  with  Maps,'  2  thick 
and  dosely-printed  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  originally  published  in 
numbers,  and  completed  in  1842,  v?as  republished  with  additions,  in 
1846,  with  a  supplement  in  1840,  and  a  new  edition  in  1856.  'Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  a  life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Supplemental 
Dissertations,'  8vo,  2nd  edit  1888,  4th  edit  1850.  'A  Select  CoUec- 
tion  of  Early  English  Tracts  on  Conunerce,'  printed  by  the  Political 
Economy  Club  of  London  for  private  distribution,  from  the  originals 
supplied  by  Mr.  MacCuUoch,  who  also  wrote  the  Preface.     [Suff.] 

MACDIARMID,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1789  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  received  his  early  education,  partly  at  tbe  oommon  schools  and  partly 
at  the  university.  He  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  manufacturing 
establishment^  whence  he  removed  to  the  Commereisl  Bank,  where 
for  a  few  years  he  discharged  highly  responsible  dutie&  While  so 
engaged  he  ceased  not  to  pay  attention  to  his  literary  atudies,  was 
occasionally  amanuensis  to  Professor  Play£air>  contributed  poetry  to 
the  '  Scots'  Magazine,'  and  was  an  active  member  of  a  debating  society 
called  '  The  Forum.'  In  January  1817  he  became  editor  of  the 
'  Dumfries  Courier,'  of  which  he  afterwards  beoamo  the  proprietor.   It 
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was  in  thii  poution  that  Mr.  MaoDianDid  ohiafly  diBtuigaishad  himsolf. 
He  raised  the  oharaotar  of  the  provinoial  pren  by  IntEoduoing  origi- 
oality  and  taste  into  the  oondopt  of  it,  his  newspaper  becoming  highly 
snoeeiaful,  and  a  model  for  others.  Mr.  MaoDiarmid  had  a  partiality 
for  natnial  history,  and  he  wss  accustomed  to  observe  and  record  the 
abnormal  specimens  which  occurred ;  but  though  a  laugh  was  some- 
times raised  at  his  accounis  of  enormous  gooseberries  or  marvellous 
turnips,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  wilfully  exaggerated.  In  addition, 
he  drew  attention  to  the  antiquities  and  natural  beauties  of  Dumfries- 
shire, and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  WigtoUi  not 
only  in  the  newspaper,  but  by  separate  publications, '  The  History  of 
Bumfiiesy'  *  The  Quide  to  Mofiht,'  &&  His  other  works  were— a  <  Life 
of  Cowper,'  published  in  1817;  a  'Life  of  William  NicfaoUony  the 
Galloway  Poet ; '  <  Sketches  of  Natuie,'  <  The  Scrap-Book,'  &a  After 
oonduciing  the  paper  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  fiartility,  he  died 
on  November  12, 1852. 

MAODONALD,  ANDREW,  an  unfortunate  man  of  letters,  f omisha 
the  theme  for  one  of  the  most  affecting  passsges  in  Disraeli's  '  Cala- 
mities of  Authors.'  He  was  bom  about  1755,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
gardener  in  Leith.  After  having  been  educated  in  the  University  of 
Kdinbnrgh,  he  took  orders  in  tbe  Scottish  Kpiscopal  Church,  and  in 
1777  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Glasgow.  In  1782  he  pub- 
lished '  Velina,  a  Poeticsl  Fragment^'  in  Spenser's  stanaa.  This  volume 
was  suooeoded  by  a  novel  called  '  The  Independent;'  and  afterwards 
a  tragedy  of  his,  called  *  Vimonda,'  was  played  with  success  in  the 
theatre  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  prologue  written  by  Henry  Mackenzie. 
Beooming  tired  of  a  charge  very  ill  remunerated,  and  bsing  encouraged 
by  the  reeeption  of  his  play,  he  resigned  hii  place,  and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  first  however  marrying  the  servant-maid  of  the  house  he  had 
lodged  in,  and  then  living  for  a  short  time  Tory  extravagantly.  He 
next  removed  to  London,  where  in  1787  his  tragedy  was  brought  on 
the  stage  by  Golman  with  much  pomp  and  very  comddsrable  appro- 
bation. But  on  August  22, 1790,  he  died  in  his  lodgings,  Kentish  i  own, 
leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  indigence.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1790;  and  a  volume  of  poema^  including  <  Vimonda '  and 
three  other  plays,  appeared  in  1791.  His  dramatic  genius  cannot  be 
rated  high,  but  he  poaseased  no  inoonaiderable  power  both  of  poetic 
hacy  and  of  expresaion.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  yigour  in  some  of 
his  Utrht  poems,  written  in  London,  in  the  msnner  of  Peter  Pindar. 

MAODONALD,  KTIENNE- JACQUES -JOS  biPH- ALEXANDRE, 
Duke  of  Tarentum  and  Marshal  of  France^  was  bom  on  the  17th  of 
September  1765,  at  Sancerre  in  the  department  of  Cher,  though  some 
authorities  mske  Sedan  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  descended 
from  a  Scotch  family,  which,  on  account  of  ite  participation  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745i  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Franca  In  1784 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  legion  of  Maillebois,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  chiefly  composed  of  Scotch 
snd  Irish,  in  the  French  service.  His  military  talento  procured  him 
a  place  At  tbe  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  sU^  of  General 
Dufflouiie^  and  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  after  the  battie  of 
Jemmappes.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  the  Low  Countries  under 
General  Piehegru,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  paasage  of  the 
Waal  on  the  ice,  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  batteries  of  Nimeguen, 
by  whieb  exploit  the  Dutch  fleet  was  captured.  Having  risen  to  the 
rank  of  General  of  Division,  he  commanded  in  1796  at  Diisseldorf 
and  Cologne.  He  then  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine^  and  afterwards 
that  of  Italy;  and  when  in  1798  the  French  became  masters  of  Rome, 
Maedonald  was  appointed  governor  of  that  city.  On  the  approach  of 
General  Mack  he  wss  obliged  to  abandon  Rome,  and  his  army  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  st  Otricoli;  the  Austrians  however  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  regain  possession  of  Rome.  He  wss 
afterwards  sent  by  the  French  government  against  Naples,  and  when 
•ompelled  to  retire  before  the  superior  force  of  Suvarov,  he  saved  his 
army,  and  reconducted  it  to  Franoe  by  a  retreat  in  which  he  displayed 
considerable  skilL    [SaYABOV.] 

Maedonald  had  command  at  Versailles  during  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  reserve  in  Switaerland.  His  celebrated 
psssage  of  the  Splugen,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  he  sur- 
mounted, the  persevering  ability  which  he  displayed,  have  rendered 
his  name  greatly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  warfare  There  are 
indeed  but  two  evente  recorded  in  history  to  which  this  memorable 
exploit  can  be  compared— the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  and 
that  of  Napoleon  L  over  the  great  Stb  Bernard.  In  March  1802  he 
was  appointed  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Copenhsgen ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  created  Grand  Officer  of  the  Le^on  of 
Honour.  He  afterwards  remained  some  years  without  employment, 
on  account  of  the  free  expression  of  his  senttmente  with  respect  to 
Ihe  oonduot  of  the  first  consul  towards  General  Moreao.  [Bonafartb, 
Napoleon  L  ;  Mqbbad.]  It  was  not  until  1809  that  he  was  recalled 
te  military  service,  when  the  commsnd  of  a  division  of  the  army  of 
Italy  under  Eugene  Beaubamais  was  given  to  him  by  the  emperor. 
Maodonald  on  this  occasion  made  a  noble  use  of  the  opportunity  of 
renewing  his  military  reputation.  The  troops  under  his  orders  entered 
Styria;  he  compelled  the  Austrian  general  Meerfeldt  to  capitulate  at 
Lay  bach  (May  22, 1809);  and  he  shared  the  glories  of  the  victory  of 
Baab.  Ha  was  present  on  the  6th  of  July  at  the  famous  battie  of 
Wsgram ;  the  important  duty  of  forcing  the  enemy's  centre,  which 


was  defended  by  200  pieces  of  cannon,  wss  oonunitted  to  him,  and  he 
executed  this  oritioal  moToment  with  consummate  skill  and  bravery, 
but  witii  immense  loss.  On  the  morning  after  this  gieat  and  san- 
guinary engagement,  Napoleon*  as  he  passed  by  Maedonald,  stopped, 
and,  holding  out  his  hand  as  a  pledge  of  their  raooneiliation,  paid  him 
a  just  tribute  of  praise  for  his  share  in  the  victory,  and  as  sn  earnest 
of  his  admiration  presented  him  with  the  marshal's  stefi; 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  Gk>vernor  of  Grate,  where  by  the 
strict  discipline  he  maintained  among  his  troops  he  so  conciliated  the 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  that  on  his  leaving  the  town  they  begged 
his  acceptance  of  a  most  valuable  gift  of  jewels,  intended  as  a  present 
to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  about  to  be  married.  This  gilt  how- 
ever he  refused,  and  added  that  the  best  proof  of  their  gratitude 
towards  him  would  be  shown  by  their  care  of  800  sick  soldiers  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him.  In  April  1810  Maedonald 
returned  to  Pane,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Tarentum,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Catalonia  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau,  who 
was  recalled.  [Auobbeau.]  HIb  conduct  in  Spain  did  not  add  to  his 
military  reputation.  On  one  occasion  indeed  he  was  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  whioh  has  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  previous  exploits. 
After  the  fiOl  of  Tortosa  (March  29,  1811),  he  was  attacked  on  his 
march  to  Barcelona  by  the  Spanish  general  Ssrafeld,  and  his  troops 
met  with  a  determined  opposition  on  the  bridge  of  Manresa,  when 
they  forced  thaiv  way  through  the  tewn,  whose  inhabitants  ofiered 
them  no  resistance,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  it  by  setting 
fire  to  its  buildings :  700  houses  and  two  luge  hospitals  were  thus 
destroyed,  and  Maedonald,  who  witnessed  the  conflagration,  made  no 
eflbrte  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  offered  no  assistance  to  the  sufferers. 
This  atrocious  and  wholly  unnecessary  cruelty  wss  visited  by  universal 
indignation,  and  rekindled  in  all  ite  vigour  that  guerilla  warikre  which 
proved  so  harassing  in  ito  effects  and  so  important  in  ite  ultimate 
results.  In  1812  Maedonald  accompanied  Napoleon  in  the  expedition 
to  Russia,  with  the  tenth  corps  of  the  army  under  his  oommand.  In 
the  Saxon  campaign  of  1813  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  batties 
of  Bautaen  and  Liitsen.  In  that  of  Katabach  (August  29,  1818)  he 
met  with  a  aevere  reversa  In  direct  violation  of  Napoleon's  orders^ 
he  imprudently  advanced  against  Marshal  Bluoher,  who  wss  at  the 
head  of  an  army  very  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  which  was 
imprudenUy  scattered  over  a  space  of  thirty  miles  from  Liegnitz  to 
Schoenen ;  so  that  when  attacked  on  his  centre  and  his  \ah  by  the 
concentrated  masses  of  the  Prussians  he  had  no  adequate  force  at  hand 
to  arreat  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  The  result  of  this  engagement  was 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  divisions,  that  commanded  by  Puthod,  100 
officers,  including  Puthod  himself  and  all  his  staff;  8000  soldiers 
became  prisoners ;  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  At  the  great  and  disastrous  battle  of  Leipzig,  more 
fortunate  than  the  illustrious  Poniatowsky,  he  was  enabled  in  the 
retreat  to  swim  safely  across  tbe  Elster. 

In  1814  Marshal  Maedonald  constantly  adhered  to  the  declining 
fortune  of  Napoleon ;  he  also  warmly  exerted  himself  with  the  allies 
to  obtain  favourable  terms  for  the  emperor  and  his  family.  He  was 
with  him  at  Fontaineblean,  where  Napoleon  expressed  to  him  his 
regret  at  not  having  before  appreciated  his  value^  and  presented  him 
with  a  splendid  Turkish  sabre,  the  gift  of  Ibrahim  Bey.  On  the  first 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Maedonald  was  called  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  where  he  proposed  without  success  sevei^l  measures  of  justice 
towards  the  returned  emigranta  and  the  veterans  of  Napoleon's  army. 
When  his  former  chief  returned  from  Elba,  this  marshal  was  solicited 
to  accept  a  command,  but  refused  ,*  and,  proceeding  to  Lyon  to  join 
the  Count  d'Artoia^  afterwards  Charles  X,  he  endeavoured,  though 
fruitiessly,  to  induce  the  troops  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Bourbon 
cause.  On  his  failure  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  when  Napoleon 
approached  that  city  he  aooompanied  to  the  frontier  the  fugitive  king 
(March  20,  1816).  It  is  however  stated  by  some  that  he  came  back  to 
Paris,  and  there  performed  duty  as  a  simple  soldier  in  the  national 
guard. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  named  Chancellor 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  office  he  n^tained  till  1881.  He  like* 
wise  received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  tbe  Twenty-first 
MiUtary  Division,  and  that  of  Major-General  of  the  Royal  Guard. 
The  rest  of  Maodonald's  life  appears  to  have  been  chieily  passed  in 
tranquil  occupatidns  on  his  estates.  He  visited  Scotland,  where  he 
showed  much  kindness  to  some  relatives  whom  he  found  in  the  High- 
lands in  humble  droumstanoes.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of 
September  1840. 

*  MAODONALD,  LAUBENCE.  This  distinguished  sculptor  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  received  his  early  artistic  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  settled  many  years  ago  in  Rome^ 
where  he  still  resides,  and  where  he  divided  with  Gibson  the  admira- 
tion and  the  oommissions  of  the  British  patrons  of  art  Like  Gibson, 
he  is  a  thorough  classicist  in  taste;  but  though,  like  him,  he  takes 
all  his  original  works  from  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
Mr.  Maedonald  has  obtained  a  larger  share  of  celebrity  and  profit 
from  his  portrait  busto  than  from  his  poetic  statues.  The  character 
of  his  original  works  may  be  gathered  from  the  tities  of  a  few  of 
those  which  he  has  executed  in  marble : — 'Andromeda,'  executed  in 
1842  for  the  Maiquis  of  Aberoom ;  *  Hyacmthus ;'  *  Ulysses,'  a  noble 
figure  of  the  heroic  size,  executed  for  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  and  one  of 
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Haodonald's  fiDest  worki;  'Eurydioe;'  'AntbuMt;'  'A  Bacchante/ 
fta  For  the  moet  part  they  oonsiBt  of  single  figurefl,  and  are  oharae- 
terised  by  claasio  beauty  and  refinement  of  atyle,  by  graceful  modelling, 
serenity  of  expression,  admizably>arnaiged  draperies,  and  faultlessnoss 
of  pose  and  proportion ;  but  tiiere  is  seldom  seen  any  loftjr  flight 
beyond  the  regions  of  daasic  oonyentionaIism«  In  his  busts  lur.  Mao- 
donald  always  gives  as  much  dignity  to  the  countenance  as  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  wiUiout  endangering  the  likeneai ;  and  in  his  female  heads 
he  is  espedally  fortunate  in  combining  with  the  ebvation  of  style  a 
pleasing  air  of  ease  and  refinement.  In  the  Ciystal  Palace  are  casts  of 
several  of  his  busts,  and  of  his  *  Ulysses '  and  '  Andromeda.' 

*MACDOWELL,  PATRICK,  RA.,  was  bom  in  Belfast^  Ireland, 
on  the  12th  of  August  1799.  His  father,  a  tradesman  in  that  town, 
died  while  his  son  was  yet  an  infimt,  leaving  his  wife  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  When  about  eight  years  old  the  boy  was  sent  to  a 
school  in  Belfist  kept  by  an  engraver  named  Gordon,  who  encouzaged 
his  early  fondness  for  drawing,  and  furnished  him  with  prints  to  copy. 
Here  he  remained  till  he  was  twelve  vears  old,  when  lus  mother 
removed  to  England,  and  placed  him  with  a  clergyman  in  HampiJure. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-maker  in 
London,  who  becoming  insolvent,  young  MacDowell's  indentures 
were  cancelled  after  he  had  been  four  yean  and  a  half  at  this  uncon- 
geoial  occupation.  He  now  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  French 
sculptor  named  Cbenu,  and  began  to  employ  his  idle  hours  in  sketching 
from  the  various  piaster  casts  by  which  he  was  sunounded,  and  soon 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sculptor^s  art. 
After  he  left  these  lodgings  he  continued  to  draw  with  great  diligence, 
and  to  model  portions  of  the  human  form.  At  length  he  ventured  to 
make  a  reduced  copy  of  a  whole  figure— a  Venus  by  Donatelli — ^which, 
when  he  had  completed,  he  carried  to  Chenu,  who  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  as  to  become  its  purchaser.  The  young  student  now  set  to 
work  with  redoubled  zeaL  Other  models  were  produced,  and  other 
purchasers  found.  At  length  he  was  persuaded  to  become  a  com- 
petitor for  the  execution  of  a  monument  proposed  to  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Major  Cartwright,  and  his  model  was  chosen.  Eventually, 
the  sum  subscribed  proving  inadequate  for  his  design,  another  sculptor 
was  employed ;  but  the  model  was  the  means  of  introducing  Mr.  Mac 
Dowell  to  the  widow  of  Major  Cartwriffht,  who,  with  other  members 
of  the  family,  became  active  and  aseuous  promoters  of  the  young 
sculptor's  interests. 

I  He  now  began  to  receive  commissions  for  busts,  and  some  of  those 
he  executed  obtained  places  in  the  exhibitions  of  tiie  Royal  Academy. 
When  not  thus  engaged  he  turned  to  ideal  subjects.  "  The  first  group 
I  attempted— and  I  shall  never  foxget  the  pleasure  I  felt  while  doing 
it,"  Mr.  MacDowell  writes  in  a  graceful  autobiographical  sketch  con- 
tributed to  the  <  Art-Joumsl '  for  January  1850,— **  was  f^om  Moore's 
'  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  the  figures  about  three  feet  nine  inches  high. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Qeorge  Davison,  Esq.,  of  Belfast  My 
next  work  was  a  group  frosa  Ovid,  of  '  Cephalus  and  Procria.'  I  was 
commissioned  to  execute  this  in  marble  for  E.  S.  Cooper,  Esq.,  member 
for  Sligo.  After  that  I  modelled  a  group,  life-siae,  of  a  'Bacchus  and 
Satyr;'  I  then  commenced  a  model  of  a  *  Girl  Readings'  which  when 
finished  I  sent  to  the  exhibition,  which  was  the  first  exhibition  in  the 
new  Academy  in  Trafalgar^square." 

This  figure  led  to  an  interview  with  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant, 
who  asked  the  young  artist  the  name  of  his  master.  **  I  never  studied 
under  any  one,"  was  the  reply,  <*but  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
maker."  Finding,  on  a  little  further  conversation,  that  they  were  not 
merely  countrynxen,  but  feUow-townamen,  Sir  James  became  still 
more  interested  in  his  young  acquaintance,  gave  him  a  commission 
for  busts  of  himself  and  Lady  Tennant,  and  introduced  him  to  his 
friend  W.  T.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.F.  for  Northamptonshire,  who,  with 
characteristic  impetuosity,  at  once  gave  MacDowell  commissions  for 
the  execution  of  his  model  of  the  '  Oirl  Reading '  in  marble,  for  two 
large  groups  in  marble  from  any  subject  he  ohose,  and  at  the  same  time 
stipulated  that  he  should  do  nothing  for  any  one  cIm  for  three  years. 

The  marble  of  the  <Girl  Reading'  was  exhibited  in  1888,  and  excited 
general  admiration;  a  duplicate  was  executed  for  Ihe  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere.  In  1840  Mr.  MacDowell  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a 
statue  of  a  '  GUrl  going  to  Bathe,'  which  he  executed  in  marble,  and 
exhibited  in  the  following  year,  along  with  a  statue  entitled  '  Prayer; ' 
and  he  was  (November  1841)  eleoted  A.RA.  He  vros  now  urged  to 
visit  Italy  l^  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  undertook  to  supply  ample  funds. 
He  remsined  abroad  eight  months,  and  on  his  return  completed  for 
Mr.  Beaumont  his  '  Prayer,'  exhibited  in  1842 ;  his  liu!ge  marble  group 
'Love  Triumphant^'  exhibited  in  1844;  'Cupid,'  1845;  'Early 
Sorrow,'  1847,  &a  In  1846  he  was  elected  R.A.,  and  the  same  year 
he  exhibited  his  statue  of  Viscount  Exmouth,  for  Greenwich  HoepttaL 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  subsequent  works  are  his  '  ViiginiuB 
and  his  Daughter'  1847;  'Cupid  and  Pqrche,'  and  'Eve,'  1849;  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Wanen,  for  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster, and  'Payche,'  1860;  'The  Slumbeiing  Student,'  1861;  'Love 
m  Idlem»,'  1852;  'The  Day  Dream,'  1868;  and  'The  First  Thorn  in 
Life,  and  a  bronze  statue  erected  in  Belfast  of  the  late  Earl  of  Belfiurt* 
1856.    He  has  also  executed  a  large  number  of  ppHrait  busts. 

The  works  of  Mr.  MacDoweU  exhibit  UtUe  of  the  appearance  of  a 
self-taught  hand.  While  free  from  all  servile  imitation  of  the  antique, 
ttiey  yet  evmce  a  careful  study  of  dassio  art,  and  they  are  executed 


with  great  mastery  over  the  chiseL  What  chiefly  characterises  them 
is  a  quiet  and  graceful  poetic  spirit  His  female  forms  are  always 
beautiful,  and  their  £u)es  ahnost  always  animated  with  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  character  they  are  intended  to  impeiscnatei.  His  ideal 
male  figures  are  perhaps  not  equal  to  his  femi^  but  some  of  them 
are  of  a  high  order  of  merits 

MACEDO,  JOSE  AQOSTINHO  DE,  a  Portuguese  poet  and  miscel- 
Isneous  writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  a  native  of  the  dty  of 
Evora.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  probably  not  later  than  1770,  as  he 
speaks  of  his  didactio  poem  of  '  Meditation'  as  having  been  written 
during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  poem  of  that 
nature  is  not  likely  to  have  been  commenced  before  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  became  not  only  a  churchman  but  an  Augustine  monk,  but  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  release  from  his  monastic  vows.  In  1810  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  in  Lisbon.  In  that  year  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '  Os  Sebastianistas,'  directed  against  one  of  the  most  singular 
delusions  that  has  ever  prevailed  outside  of  the  walls  of  a  lunatic 
hospital  When  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  fell  in  1578  in  Marocoo 
at  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  it  was  natural  enough  tihat  many  of  his  subjects 
at  home,  whom  the  unexpected  news  struck  like  a  thunderbolt, 
should  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  truth  of  the  distant  calamity,  which 
placed  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  should  still  hope 
year  after  year  to  see  the  king  come  to  enjoy  his  own  again ;  but  it 
might  have  been  confidently  supposed  that  this  belief  would  expire 
wiUi  the  last  of  that  generation.  Not  only  however  throughout  the 
17th  century  but  also  through  the  18th  there  were  still  persons  in 
Portugal  who  lived  in  hopes  of  Sebastian's  return,  and  when  Napoleon's 
invasion  took  place,  the  belief  suddenly  obtained  a  large  accession  of 
followers,  who  looked  for  their  deliverance  from  the  oppressor  not  at 
the  hands  of  Lord  Wellington,  but  of  King  Sebastian  returning  to 
Portugal  firom  either  Heaven  or  Marocco,  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  his  diaappearance.  Macedo's  pamphlet  was  intended 
to  prove  that  these  'Sebastianiits'  must  be  bad  citizens  and  bad 
Chnstians;  but  the  tone  he  adopted  was  somewhat  intemperate,  and 
he  was  met  by  replies  to  show  that  several  Sebastianists  were  honest 
and  respectable  lunatics.  'The  general  character  of  his  political  writings 
was  violent,  and  he  was  especially  bitter  against  Freemasons,  who  may 
possibly  be  a  different  body  in  Portugal  from  what  they  are  in  England. 
For  some  years  he  conducted  the  official  '  Gkizette '  of  Lisbon,  and  he 
also  at  one  time  issued  a  periodical  entitled  '  The  Trumpet  of  the 
Last  Judgment'  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Don  Miguel 
against  Don  Pedro,  and  one  of  his  last  productions  was  a  '  Refutation  of 
the  monstrous  and  revolutionary  Pamphlet  published  in  London  (by 
Midosi)  entitled  Who  is  the  legitimate  King  of  Portugal  f '  Lisbon, 
1828,  8vo.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  September  1831,  it  has  been  said 
of  mortification  at  the  suppression  of  one  of  lus  pamphlets  by  the 
authorities. 

It  is  as  a  poet  and  critic  that  the  name  of  Maoedo  is  most  respect- 
able. He  had  the  moral  courage  to  point  out  to  reprobation  some  of 
the  faults  of  Camoens,  and  for  this  he  has  been  censured,  almost  as  if 
guilty  of  some  act  of  moral  obliquity,  not  only  by  Portuguese,  but  by 
French  and  German  critics.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in 
the  <  Ludad '  is  that  in  which  Vasco  de  Gama,  when  he  is  labouring 
round  the  Cape  of  Storms,  is  encountered  by  the  spirit  of  the  cape, 
who  on  being  questioned  as  to  who  and  what  he  is,  relates  his  history. 
Strange  to  say,  the  poet  puts  it  in  his  mouth  that  he  was  unknown 
"to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  other  ancient  geographers,"  and  some 
other  parts  of  his  oration  are  almost  equally  infelicitous.  Many  of  those 
that  are  more  poetic  are  shown  by  Maoedo  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  poets,  to  whom  Camoens  was  largely  indebted,  and  he 
also  points  out  that  in  other  passages  generally,  Camoens  had  followed 
much  too  closely  the  prose  narrative  of  the  historian  De  Barros.  In 
the  same  year,  1811,  in  which  Macedo*s  '  Reflections  on  the  episode  of 
Adamastor  in  the  Luciad '  appeared,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  publish 
an  epic  poem,  entitled  '  Gama,'  in  which  he  himself  attempted  to  sing 
the  discovery  of  India.  A  remodelling  of  this  poem  under  the  title  of 
<0  Oriente'  ('The  Orient')  appeared  in  1814,  and  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1827.  In  spite  of  the  assaults  to  which  it  was  subjected 
from  the  offended  admirers  of  Camoens,  it  has  stood  its  ground  aa  a 
work  of  considerable  merit,  and  as  the  finest  Portuguese  epic  of  recent 
times.  A  didactic  poem  entitled  'A  MeditacSo'  ('Meditation'),  is 
however  considered  Macedo's  masterpiece,  and  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  best  Portuguese  critics,  Almeida  Garrett  included. 
Another  poem  entitled  'Newton,'  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the  great 
English  i^osopher,  is  of  a  very  inferior  cast,  and  is  ohiefiy  remarkable 
for  the  terms  of  intense  admiration  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
glories  of  England.  A  translation  of  Horace,  a  collection  of  poems 
entitled  'A  Lyra  Anaoreontica,'  and  a  tragedy  entitled  'Branca  de 
Rossis,'  are  the  principal  remaining  works  of  Maoeda 

MACER,  .£MI'LIUS^  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  or  shortly  after  his  time.  He  was  either  a  contem- 
porary of  Ulpianus,  or  wrote  after  Ulpianus,  for  he  cites  him  several 
times.  There  are  275  excerpts  firom  Macer  in  the  Digest  His  works 
mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  are — ^two  books  on  Military  matters, 
two  on  Publica  or  Publica  Judicia,  two  on  the  Offidum  Pnesidis,  two 
on  the  flkoffrtd  or  Yicesima  hareditatum,  and  two  on  Appellationes. 
According  to  Prisoian  he  also  wrote  Annales. 
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UACGILLIVRAT,  WILLIAM,  a  dirtioguiafaed  Scotoh  nataralirt. 
He  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Hairif,  and  early  aoquired  a  taste  for 
natural  histoiy,  and  having  gone  to  redde  in  Edinburgh,  beoame  the 
•fisiatant  of  Professor  Jameson  in  the  Natural  History  and  Qeologioal 
Museum  of  the  University.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Boyid  College  of 
Surgeona  in  Edinburgh.  In  these  positions  he  had  extensive  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  sp^mens  and  preparations  which  were  com- 
mitted to  hia  charge^  and  he  seems  to  have  neglected  none  of  the  rare 
opportonitiea  which  presented  themselves  for  adding  to  his  store  of 
knowledga  He  did  not  however  confine  himself  to  the  museum,  for 
he  was  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a  lover  of  nature,  and  studied 
natural  history  extensively  in  the  field.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  one  department — minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  all  laid  daim  to  his 
attention,  and  he  possessed  a  sufficient  knowlec^^e  of  each  to  make 
considerable  contributions  to  the  branches  of  science  which  con- 
template  their  study.  On  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
natural  history  the  University  of  Aberdeen  bestowed  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Civil  and  Natural  History  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Here  he 
cultivated  natural  history  with  great  ardour,  and  wrote  some  of  his 
most  valuable  worka.  He  died  at  Aberdeen  on  the  5th  of  September 
1852. 

Dr.  Macgillivray  published  various  papers  on  natural  history 
subjects  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society,'  the  '  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,'  the  'Reports  of  the  British  Association/ 
and  the  '  Magasine  of  Zoology  and  Botany.'  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  subetantive  works  of  great  value. 

His  labours  in  botany  were  not  so  extensive  as  in  other  departments 
of  natural  history,  be  nevertheless  edited  an  edition  of  WitheriDg*s 
'Arrangement  of  British  Plants,'  and  published  several  lists  of  plants 
illustrative  of  the  distribution  of  the  British  species. 

Hia  f^eologieal  papera  were  numerous,  and  he  published  in  1889  '  A 
Manual  of  Qeology,  with  a  Gloseaty  and  Index.' 

Of  his  various  works  on  zoology,  his  '  History  of  British  Birds,'  in 
three  volumes,  two  of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important.  In  this  work  he  has  displayed 
great  power  of  observation,  with  a  skill  in  the  description  of  the 
habits  of  birds  quite  unrivalled.  This  work  is  illustrated  with 
sketches  drawn  by  the  author,  which  display  veiy  considerable  artistic 
skilL  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  '  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  in 
Jardine'a  '  Naturalist's  Library.'  In  1843  he  published  <  A  History  of 
the  Mollosoous  Animals  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and 
Banfi^'  He  also  produced  a  '  Conchologisf  s  Text-Book,'  which  has 
gone  through  a  large  number  of  editions. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  a  volume 
on  the  *  Natural  History  of  Dee-Side/  which  consisted  of  an  account 
of  a  personal  tour  up  the  valley  and  among  the  mountains  of  Dee- 
Side.  It  also  contained  sketches  of  the  geology,  botany,  and  zoology 
of  the  district,  with  lists  of  the  minenls,  plants,  and  animsJs  of 
Dee-Side.  As  this  work  could  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  with  a 
remunerative  sale  the  family  declined  to  publish  it,  and  the  existence 
of  the  manuscript  having  been  made  known  to  the  Queen  of  England 
she  generously  purchased  it  of  the  family,  and  the  work  has  sinoe 
been  published  by  her  Majesty's  command.  It  forms  a  handsome 
octavo  volume,  illustrated  with  several  woodcuts  of  the  scenery  of 
the  district,  and  contaioa  a  carefully  executed  map  of  the  district  of 
the  river  Dee,  in  which  the  geolojty  of  the  valley  and  mountains  is 
laid  down.  Tliis  work  was  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  was 
very  liberally  presented  to  the  naturalists,  natural  history  societies, 
and  public  libraries  of  Qreat  Britain  by  Hia  Koyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert. 

Dr.  Macgillivray  left  behind  him  a  large  family.  His  eldest  son, 
Mr.  John  Macgillivray,  accompanied  Captain  Stanley  in  the  voyage  of 
the  Rattlesnake,  and  published  an  account  of  the  voyage  on  his  return. 
Ue  has  also  published  several  papers  on  various  departments  of 
natural  histoiy.  . 

The  following  estimate  of  his  character  appeared  in  a  notice  of  hia 
*  British  Birds '  in  the  '  Athenseum '  for  1852  :— 

*'Dr.  Ma4^gillivray  waa  a  naturalist,  and  one  of  no  mean  order. 
Had  he  confined  his  attention  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  the  vast 
field  over  whitfh  he  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  through  a  long 
life,  he  would  perhaps  have  attained  a  yet  higher  position  as  a  man  of 
seitmce  than  that  which  he  reached.  Whilst  in  the  fields,  on  the 
mountains,  or  by  the  sea-shore,  he  had  an  eye  to  every  natural  object 
that  surrounded  him,  and  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  them 
is  expressed  in  the  numerous  papers  and  works  which  he  has  written 
on  botany,  geology,  and  zoology.  Though  a  list  of  Dr.  Macgilllvray's 
works  would  alone  occupy  a  large  apace,  yet  he  was  not  a  man  of  the 
clo»etw  Though  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  compilers,  he  was  a 
laborious  original  investigator.  Whilst  he  lived  by  uatunJ  history  as 
a  profession,  he  pursued  it  as  a  science,  and  in  return  for  the  scanty 
means  which  it  afforded  towards  the  necessitiea  of  existence,  he  ren- 
dered a  large  amount  of  observation  made  with  great  labour  and 
aalf-saerifioe.  Although  naturally  an  amiable  man,  he  has  frequently 
in  hia  works— -as  is  often  the  case  with  self-educated  men  of  an  ardent 
diaractar — expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  views  of  others,  and  in 
this  way  be  made  many  enemies  during  hia  life.     Now  that  the 
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grave  has  closed  over  him,  even  those  with  whom  he  most  differed 
will  look  back  on  his  career  only  to  admire." 

MACHI AYE'LLI,  NICCOLO',  was  born  at  Florence  in  1469,  of  an 
old  though  not  wealthy  family  of  that  republic.  Having  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  Marcello  Adriani^ 
chancellor  of  the  community  of  Florence,  and  afterwards,  when  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  *<Ten,"  a  board 
entrusted  with  tiie  management  of  foreign  a&ira  and  diplomatic 
negociations.  Maohiavelli's  abilities  and  penetration  being  soon  per- 
ceived by  his  superiors,  he  waa  successively  employed  on  many  and 
some  very  important  missions.  The  first  was  in  1498,  to  Jacopo 
Appiani,  lord  of  Piombino,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  to  join 
the  Florentine  troops  which  were  besicgiog  Plsa»  whilst  their  general 
Vitelli  waa  defendixig  the  Florentine  territory  againat  the  Venetians, 
who,  joined  to  the  emigrant  partisana  of  the  Medid,  were  making 
incursioDB  from  tho  borders  of  Romagna.  In  the  following  year  1799, 
Maohiavelli  waa  sent  to  Catherine  Sfona,  countess  of  Forli,  in  order 
to  make  arrangements  with  her  son  Ottaviano  to  engsge  aa  a  con- 
dottiero  in  the  service  of  the  republia  The  instructiona  given  by  the 
Ten  to  Machiavelli  for  each  of  his  missions,  and  his  letters  or  reports 
to  them  written  during  the  course  of  his  negociatioDs,  have  been  pub- 
lished, at  least  in  great  part^  and  they  occupy  volumes  iv.  and  v.  of 
'  the  4to  edition  of  his  works  (Florence,  1782).  They  are  most  curious 
and  valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  the  times,  and  they  are 
also  most  useful  for  the  underBtanding  of  Maohiavelli's  political  and 
historical  works  which  he  wrote  later  in  life.  Many  letters  however, 
and  some  of  great  importance,  written  to  or  by  Machiavelli,  remain 
still  inedited.  (Val^ry, '  Voyages  en  Italia ; '  Avenel,  three  articles  on 
the  French  translation  of  the  worka  of  Machiavelli  by  Pdri^s^  which 
appeared  in  vols.  41  and  42  of  the  'R^vue  EncyclopWque.') 

In  1500  Machiavelli  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Florentine 
camp  before  Pisa.  He  was  present  at  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  French 
and  Swiss  auxiliary  troops  under  De  Beaumont,  sent  by  Louis  XII., 
who  had  just  reconquereii  Lombaxdy  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Florence  Dissensions  however  arose  between  the  allies  concerning 
the  pay  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Swiss  mutinied,  and  insulted  Luca 
degli  Albizzi,  one  of  the  Florentine  commissioners ;  and  the  French 
abandoned  the  attack  againat  Piaa,  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the 
Florentines,  and  took  possession  of  Pietrasanta,  of  Massa  and  Carrara, 
and  other  districts  belonging  either  to  Florence  or  its  allies.  Thic 
was  an  anxious  period  for  Florence,  which  saw  itself  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  while  it  was  threatened  on  the  other  side  by  Cesare 
Borgia,  then  the  terror  of  central  Italy,  who,  aupported  by  his  father 
Pope  Alexander  VL,  and  alK>  by  the  French,  was  makinghimself  master 
of  Romagna  by  force  or  treachery,  and  threatening  Florence,  wbere 
he  wiahed  to  re-establish  the  Medici  [Boboia,  Cesark.]*  In  July 
1500,  Machiavelli  waa  despatched  to  France  in  order  to  explain  to 
Louis  XII.  the  untoward  occurrenoea  at  Pisa,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
king,  or  rather  his  all-powerful  minister  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  in  a  friendly  disposition  towarda  Florence,  and  thus 
screen  the  republic  from  the  ambition  of  Borgia.  This  was  a  very 
delicate  mission.  The  French  king  and  minister  were  prejudiced 
against  the  Florentinea ;  they  had  an  interest  in  fiivourina:  the  Borgias, 
and  they  were  also  instigated  against  Florence  by  Trivulzio,  Beaumonl^ 
and  other  persona  of  influence  at  the  French  court  Maohiavelli's 
mission  to  France  lasted  till  January  1501.  He  followed  the  French 
court  to  Melun,  Blois,  Nantes,  and  other  places,  and  by  dint  of  much 
fikilful  management,  of  fair  promises  and  professions,  and  of  timely 
suggestions,  he  left  Louis  better  disposed  towards  Florence  than  he  had 
found  him,  and  made  him  watchful  and  jealous  of  the  movements  of 
Cesare  Borgia.  This  jealousy  of  the  French  king  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  republic  a  few  monUis  after,  when  the  ferocious  and  unprin- 
cipled Borgia  entered  Tuscany  with  8000  men,  and  encamped  a  few 
milea  from  Florence.  The  citiiens  showed  firmness,  and  in  the  mean- 
time letters  came  from  the  French  king  forbidding  Borgia  from 
molesting  the  republia  A  convention  was  concluded  in  May  1501, 
between  Florence  and  Borgia,  by  which  the  latter,  after  receiving  a 
sum  of  money,  went  his  way  to  Piombino,  and  left  the  Florentine 
territory  after  committing  many  depredations.  But  in  the  following 
year  Boigia,  having  returned  to  Romagna,  drove  away  Quidobaldo, 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  took  possession  of  Camerino,  whose  lord  Qiulio 
Varano,  he  caused  to  be  stiungled  with  his  three  young  sons^  while 
his  subordinate  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  supported  the  revolt  of  Areczo, 
Cortona,  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  other  districts  against  Florence,  and 
in  fiivour  of  the  Medici.  Here  again  the  French  interfered,  and 
Vitelli,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  cruelty  of  Borgia,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  French  and  with  Florence,  by  which 
Arezzo  and  other  towns  were  restored  in  August  1502.  On  this 
occasion  Machiavelli,  being  requested  by  the  government,  wrote  his 
opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  revolted  dis^cts  ought 
to  be  treated :  <*  Sul  metodo  di  trattare  i  popoli  di  Val  di  Chiana." 
Quoting  the  opinion  of  L.  Furius  Camillua  afber  the  subjugation  of 
Latium,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate  towarda  the  Latin 
cities,  he  advind  moderation  in  the  present  instance,  except  towarda 
Arezso,  which  he  compared  to  VeUtrse,  and  advised  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1502,  the  Florentines,  alarmed  a^^ 
the  dangers  by  whioh  they  were  enoompassMi  aaw  the  neceacSty  ol 
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giving  greiter  stability  to  their  executive^  by  appointing  a  gonMonidre 
perpetuo,  a  kind  of  dictator  for  life.  They  chose  for  thii  offioe  Piero 
Soderini,  a  man  upright  and  disinterested,  and  without  children,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  excite  sospidons  or  jealousy.  About  the  same 
time  Maduavelli  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Duke  Valentino,  the 
formidable  Borgia,  who  was  then  at  Imola  in  Romagna.  Borgia  had 
just  returned  from  Lombardy,  from  an  interview  with  Louis  XIL, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  from  the  oharge  of  having 
countenanced  the  insurrection  against  Florence^  and  moreover  to 
obtain  aasirtance  from  the  Freneh  king  for  the  puipose  of  subduing 
Bologna,  which  he  intended  to  make  the  capital  of  his  duchy. 

During  his  absence  in  Lombardy,  his  own  friends  and  former  col- 
leagues, Vitellosso  YitelU,  Baglioni  of  Perugia,  the  Orsini,  and 
Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  ambition  and  cruelty 
of  Borgia,  determined  to  forsake  him,  and  entered  into  a  secret  league 
with  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna  and  Petruoci  of  Siena,  who  were  his 
declared  enemies.  At  the  same  time  they  invited  the  Florentines  to 
join  them.  But  as  Borgia  was  protected  by  France,  whose  displeasure 
the  Florentines  were  afraid  of  incurring,  they  sent  Machiavelli  to  make 
professions  of  friendship  to  Borgia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watoh 
his  movements,  to  discover  his  real  intentions  (which  was  not  an  easy 
thing,  for  Borgia  wss  the  dosest  man  of  the  age),  and  to  obtain  some- 
thing in  return  for  their  friendship.  The  account  of  this  mission  is 
extremely  curious.  There  was  deep  dissimulation  on  both  sides: 
Borgia  hated  Florence  as  much  as  the  Florentines  hated  him;  but 
they  were  both  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  France,  and  both  Borgia 
and  Machiavelli  made  the  fairest  and  apparently  most  candid  profes- 
sions towards  each  other.  Borgia  even  assumed  a  confidential  tone, 
and  began  to  tell  Machiavelli  of  the  treachery  of  his  former  friends ; 
he  added  that  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  them,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  his  own  time ;  he  also  expatiated  on  his  well-disciplined  forces,  lus 
artillery,  and  the  assistance  he  expected  from  France ;  and  all  this  in 
order  to  persuade  the  Florentines  of  the  great  value  of  his  friendship, 
and  that  they  should  give  him  a  condotta,  that  is  to  say,  the  chief 
command  in  their  army.  Boigia  however  had  to  do  with  a  nego- 
dator  who,  though  young,  was  a  mateh  for  him.  '*I  answered," 
says  Machiavelli,  in  the  21st  letter  of  that  miBUon,  "that  his 
excellency  ^e  duke  must  not  be  compared  to  the  generality  of  other 
Italian  lords,  but  that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  new  potentate  in 
Italy,  with  whom  it  is  more  fit  and  becoming  to  make  a  treaty  of 
allianoe  than  a  mere  condotta  or  mercenary  convention.  And  I  added 
that  as  alliances  are  maintained  by  arms,  which  are  the  only  binding 
security  for  either  party,  your  lordships  (the  magistrates  of  Florence) 
could  not  see  what  security  there  would  be  for  them  if  three-fourths 
or  three-fifths  of  your  forces  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  duke." 
Still  the  negodations  went  on  about  the  condotta,  whilst  Borgia  was 
meditating  another  stroke  of  his  usual  poUcy.  Machiavelli  had  a 
foretaste  of  it  at  Cessna,  where  a  certain  Kimino,  a  oonfidential  agent 
of  Borgia,  and,  as  such,  hateful  to  the  people,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  order  of  his  master,  and  the  next  morning  (on  the  26th  of 
December)  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  square  cut  into  two  pieces  : 
*'Sucb,''  ssys  Machiavelli,  '*has  been  the  duke's  pleasure,  for  he 
wishes  to  show  that  he  can  do  and  undo  his  own  men  as  he  thinks 
proper."  On  the  last  day  of  December,  Borgia,  followed  by  Madiisr 
velli,  inarched  with  his  troops  to  Sioigaglia,  where  the  Orsini, 
Yitolloczo,  and  Oliverotto  were  waiting  for  him,  to  have  a  conference 
and  settle  matters.  As  soon  as  his  troops  had  entered  the  town  he 
arrested  those  chiefs,  strangled  two  of  them  that  very  nighty  and  kept 
the  Orsini  in  prison  until  he  heard  that  his  father,  the  pope,  had 
secured  the  person  of  their  relative  Cardinal  Orsini  at  Rome,  after 
which  they  also  were  put  to  death.  On  that  very  night  Borgia  sent  for 
Machiavelli,  and  said  that  he  had  done  a  great  service  to  Florence  in 
ridding  the  world  of  those  men  who  were  the  sowers  of  discord.  He 
then  expressed  his  wish  to  attack  Siena  and  revenge  himself  on 
Petrucd ;  but  the  Florentine^  being  cautioned  by  Madiiavelli,  took 
measures  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  Petrucd  was  saved.  Machiavelli 
returned  to  Florence  in  January  1508,  after  three  eventful  months 
passed  in  the  court  and  camp  of  Borgia,  which  was  the  most  complete 
school  of  that  policy  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  in  his  treatise 
'  Dd  Prindpe.'  His  letters  (fifty-two  in  number)  written  during  that 
mission  have  a  certain  dramatic  character  which  awakens  feelings  of 
surprise,  terror,  and  intense  curiosity.  Machiavelli  wrote  also  a 
detached  report  of  the  Sinigaglia  tragedy  :  'Descrizione  del  modo 
tenuto  dal  Duca  Valentino  per  ammaazare  Vitellozao  Vitelli,  Oliverotto 
da  Fermo,  il  Sigr.  Psgolo  e  il  Duca  di  Gravina  Orsini.'  He  obtained 
one  thing  from  Borgia  by  this  mission,  a  free  passage  through 
Romagna  to  all  Florentine  travellers  and  merchants,  and  their  goc^U 
and  other  property. 

In  August  of  that  same  yesr  1508,  Alexander  YI.  died*  and  his 
successor,  Pius  III.,  died  a  few  days  after.  A  new  conclave  bdng 
assembled  in  October,  the  Florentines  sent  Madiiavelli  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  present  at  the  election  of  Julius  IL,  and  soon  after  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Cesare  Borgia,  who  was  arrested  at  Ostia  by  order  of  the 
pope,  and  all  his  iU*gotten  dominions  were  taken  from  him.  His 
troops,  in  psssiDg  throu^  Tuscany,  were  disarmed  and  disbanded 
agreeably  to  Machiavelli's  secret  advice. 

In  January*  1504, Maduatelli  was  sent  toFranoe  to  rouse  Louis  XII. 
t*  the  daqger  threatening  both  Florence  and  the  state  of  Milan  from 


the  Spaniards,  who  were  advancing  from  Naples  towards  North  Italy. 
The  truce  between  France  and  Spain  put  an  end  to  this  misdon. 
After  several  minor  missions  to  Piombino,  to  Baglioni  of  Perugia, 
Petruod  of  Siena,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Machiavelli  was  ssnt,  in 
August  1506,  to  Pope  Julius  IL,  whom  he  met  on  his  maroh  to  dis- 
possess Baglioni  of  Perugia  and  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  whither  the 
Florentine  envoy  followed  him,  and  returned  in  October.  {*  Opere 
di  Machiavelli :  Legadone  second*  alia  Cbrte  di  Roma.')  He  then 
wrote  'Provvisione  per  istituire  Milide  Nadonali  nella  Republica 
Fiorentina.'  He  had  dways  blamed  the  employment  of  mercenary 
troops  and  oondottieri,  which  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Florentines. 

In  December  1507,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
in  Germany,  who  had  signified  his  intention  of  gdng  to  Italy  to  be 
crowned,  and  had  demanded  money  of  the  Florentines.  He  proceeded 
by  Qoneva  and  Constance,  where,  finding  that  the  emperor  hiad  moved 
southwards  by  the  Tyrol,  he  followed  him  to  Bolzano.  The  Venetians 
however  opposed  the  passage  of  Maximilian,  and  Machiavelli  returned 
to  Florence  in  June  1508.  On  his  return  be  wrote  several  reporte  on 
the  affairs  of  Qermany,  beddes  the  letters  which  he  had  sent  home  during 
his  mission.  *  Rapporto  sulle  cose  di  La  Magna ; '  '  Discorso  Sopra  le 
cose  dell'  Alemagna; '  'Ritratti  di  Lamagna.'  In  February  1509,  he 
was  sent  to  the  camp  before  Pissi  which  was  again  bedeged  by  the 
Florentines,  and  he  thence  addressed  a  report  on  the  state  of  afiairs 
*  Discorso  fatto  d  Magistrato  dd  Died  sulle  cose  di  Pisa.'  In  June  of 
that  year  Pisa  surrendered,  through  famine. 

In  July  1510  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  France  a  third  time.  The 
Cardind  d'Amboise  was  lately  dead.  The  object  of  this  mission  was 
to  encourage  the  French  court  to  mdntain  the  dliance  with  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  against  the  Venetians  (the  league  of  Cambnu), 
and  to  induce  Louii  to  prevent  the  Swiss  from  enlisting  in  great 
numbers  in  the  service  of  the  pope,  for  fesr  that  Julius,  feeling  himself 
independent^  should  take  some  new  whim  into  his  head.  And  this  in 
reality  happened  soon  after ;  for,  while  Machiavelli  was  in  France, 
Julius  formed  a  league  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Itdy.  The  letters 
of  this  mission  are  very  important.  The  audiences  of  Louis  to  Machia- 
velli, and  the  conferences  of  the  latter  with  the  cardind  of  Paria,  the 
chancellor  of  France,  and  others,  and  his  refiections  on  the  pope,  on 
the  projecto  of  Louis,  on  the  proposd  made  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
to  Louis,  of  dividing  Itdy  between  them,  which  Louis  refused  to 
accede  to,  are  extremely  interesting.  Maohiavdli  returned  to  Florence 
in  September  1510,  having  consolidated  the  alliance  of  Florence  with 
France. 

On  his  return  he  wrote  his  second  'Deoennde^'  or  short  chronicle, 
in  terza  rima.  The  first  'Decennde*  went  as  fsr  as  1504,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Borgias.  The  second  '  Decennde '  comes  down  only  to  the 
year  1510,  but  Machiavelli  intended  to  complete  it  till  1514.  In 
September  1511  he  waa  sent  again  to  fVance,  concerning  the  coundl 
which  assembled  at  Pisa,  by  order  of  Louis  XII.,  to  try  and  depose 
Pope  Julius,  which  council  however  broke  up  without  efi*ecting  any- 
thing. Madiiavelli  fell  ill,  and  soon  returned  home.  In  1512  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  was  fought,  Qaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  and  the 
French  lost  Itdy.  Julius,  who  was  irritated  against  Florence  for 
having  dded  with  the  Frendi,  engaged  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples 
to  send  a  body  of  troops  against  it,  and  ro-eetablish  the  Medid  by 
force.    The  oatastrophe  took  place  soon  after. 

In  September  1512,  when  GKuliano  and  Qiovanni  de'  Medid,  the  sons 
of  Lorenzo,  re-entared  Florence  by  means  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
overthrew  the  popular  government,  the  gonfdoni^  Soderini  made  his 
escape,  and  the  secretary  Machiavelli,  with  others  of  the  popular  party, 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  baniahed  for  a  time  from  the  dty.  In 
the  following  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  against  the  Medid,  in 
which  Machiavelli  was  accused  of  having  participated ;  being  arrested 
in  February  1513,  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  the  usual 
means  then  employed  imder  all  the  govemmenta  of  Florence  and  of 
Itdy,  of  examining  persons  accused  of  state  crimes.  He  however 
maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess.  From  his  prison  of  Le 
Stinche  he  wrote  a  sonnet  to  Giuliano  de'  Medid,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Florence,  his  brother  Giovanni  having  gone  to  the  conclave 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.  The 
sonnet,  which  is  half  sad,  hdf  humorous,  describing  his  sufferings,  his 
own  torture,  the  annoyance  of  hearing  the  screams  of  the  other 
prisoners,  and  the  threata  he  had  of  being  hanged,  is  given  by  Artaud 
in  his  biography,  entitled  'Machiavd,  son  G^nie  et  sea  Erreurs,' 
2  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1838.  He  was  soon  after  released,  in  consequence  of 
a  pardon  sent  from  Rome  by  Leo  X.  to  all  those  eoncemed  in  the 
conspiracy.  Before  however  the  pardon  arrived,  two  of  themi  Pietro 
BoBColi  and  Agostino  Capponi,  had  been  executed. 

Machiavelli  now  withdrew  for  several  years  from  public  life,  and 
retired  to  hia  country-house  at  San  Casciano.  about  eight  miles  from 
Florence.  During  this  retirement  he  wrote  nis  discourses  upon  Livy, 
his  books  on  the  art  of  war,  and  his  'Principe^'  The  book  'Del 
Prindpe,'  or  'De  Prindpatibus,'  for  that  was  the  origind  title,  was 
not  intended  for  publication ;  it  was  written  by  the  author  for  the 
private  perusd  first  of  Giuliano,  and  then  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid, 
afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  son  of  Piero  and  grandson  of  Lorenao 
the  Magnifioent^  who  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Florence^ 
his  unde  Giuliano  having  removed  to  Kome.  Machiavelli,  in  a  letter 
diseovmd  only  in  1810»  and  addressed  to  hia  frisod  Vettori,  then  at 
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Borne,  10th  of  December  1618,  after  hamorously  describing  his  mode 
of  lile  in  the  oonntry,  mentioDB  this  treatise  on  whioh  he  was  then 
engaged,  and  tells  him  that  he  wishes  to  show  to  the  Medici  *'  that 
he  had  not  spent  the  15  years  in  which  he  had  studied  the  art  of 
goTexnment  in  sleeping  or  playing,  so  that  they  might  think  of  em- 
ploying a  man  who  had  acquired  experience  at  the  expense  of  others  f 
and  he  adds,  ''  I  wish  that  these  signori  Medici  would  employ  me, 
were  it  only  in  rolling  a  stone;  They  ought  not  to  doubt  my  fidelity. 
My  poverty  is  a  testimony  of  it"  These  expressions  show  clearly 
enough  that  Maohiavelli's  object  in  writing  the  < Principe'  was  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  Medid.  All  the  ingenious  surmises  of  later 
critics  about  his  wishing  to  render  absolute  princes  odious  to  the 
people,  or  to  induoe  the  Medici,  by  following  his  precepts,  to  render 
themseWes  insupportable  and  thus  bring  about  their  own  fall  and  the 
restoration  of  the  republic,  are  completely  oTcrthrown.  MachiavelU 
saw  dearly  enough  that  the  Medici  were  too  firmly  seated  at  Florence 
to  be  dislodged,  and  although  he  was  himself  partial  to  a  rational 
system  of  civil  liberty,  if  consistent  with  a  strong  government,  he  was 
still  more  attached  to  the  national  honour  and  independence  of  his 
country;  and  what  he  dreaded  most  wss,  that,  through  some  rash 
ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  foreigners  might  be  enabled  to  interfere  and 
enslave  Florence,  as  they  had  enslaved  Lombardy  and  NapleSi  At 
the  end  of  his  '  IVindpe '  (ch.  xxv.)  he  displays  this  feeling  with  great 
energy,  in  a  passage  which  explains  sufficiently  that  Macbiavelli  wrote 
his  'Principe'  to  plesse  the  Medici  and  to  encourage  them  in  their 
views  of  ItsJian  dominion. 

Maohiavelli  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  (a  2),  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  treat  of  republics,  of  which  he  bad  spoken  in 
former  works,  nor  of  hereditary  principalities,  because  these  are  by 
precedent  and  custom  firm  and  secure ;  but  he  intends  to  treat  of 
what  he  styles  mixed  principalities;  that  is  to  say,  where  anew  ruler 
or  prince  ts^es  possession  of  a  country,  in  which  he  must  necessarily 
have  many  enemies.  He  illustrates,  by  examples  from  ancient  and 
modem  history,  how  a  new  ruler  can  secure  himself  in  his  recently 
acquired  possessions.  In  the  7th  chapter  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
method  pursued  by  Cesare  Borgia,  whose  political  art  he  extols.  The 
8th  chapter  treats  of  those  who  usurp  the  government  of  their  own 
country,  and  he  instances  Oliverotto,  the  petty  tyrant  of  Fermo, 
who  after  one  year  of  usurped  power  fell  by  the  arts  of  a  greater  and 
more  able  tyrant,  Cesare  Boigia.  The  9th  chapter  treats  of  those  new 
princes  who,  wiUiout  any  criminal  violence,  but  with  the  consent  of 
their  countrymen,  have  risen  to  the  supreme  power.  Chapter  10  treats 
of  the  strength  of  the  various  principalities.  Chapter  11  concerns 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.  Chapters  12, 18, 14, 
treat  of  the  military  force,  mercenary,  auxiliary,  and  native,  showing 
the  danger  of  relying  upon  the  first  two  species  of  troops.  Chapter  15 
treats  ci  the  things  which  bring  to  princes  praise  or  blame.  Chapter  16 
of  liberality  and  parsimony.  Chapter  17  of  cruelty  and  demenoy, 
and  whether  it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  feared.  He  says  the  sove- 
reign should  be  feared  without  being  hated,  and  with  this  view  he 
ought  to  abstain  from  touching  the  women  and  the  property  of  his 
subjects ;  and  he  repeats,  that  even  in  cases  of  punishment  for  treason, 
he  ought  not  to  resort  to  confiscation,  **  because  men  sooner  forget 
the  death  of  their  father  than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony.''  The 
18th  chapter,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  most  obnoxious,  is  in 
answer  to  the  question,  ''In  what  manner  ought  a  prince  to  keep 
faith  ?"  Machiavelli  begins  by  observing  that  everybody  knows  how 
laudable  it  is  for  a  prince  to  keep  his  fiaith,  and  to  live  with  integrity 
and  not  to  practise  craft :  but  yet,  he  adds,  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
times  that  those  princes  who  have  cared  little  about  faith  and  have 
blown  how  to  deceive  mankind  have  effected  great  things.  There  are 
two  ways  of  rulings  one  by  the  laws  and  the  other  by  force  :  the  former 
Is  prc^wr  tixt  men,  the  other  for  beasts ;  but  as  the  former  is  not  always 
sufficient,  one  must  resort  to  the  second,  and  adopt  the  ways  both  of 
the  lion  and  of  the  fCk.  If  all  men  were  good,  this  lesson  were  not 
good ;  but  as  they  are  bad,  and  would  not  keep  faith  with  you,  you 
must  not  keep  iiaith  with  them.  And  then  he  oites  the  example  of 
Alexander  VI.,  who  did  nothing  else  but  deceive  men,  and  never 
thought  of  any  other  means,  always  confirming  hii  promises  with  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  and  always  succeeding  in  deceiving  others.  In 
diapter  10  Maohiavelli,  among  other  things,  praises  the  institutions  of 
the  kingdom  of  France  at  that  time ;  and  he  approves  of  the  parlia- 
ment as  a  cheek  upon  the  nobUiW.  Chapter  20  speaks  of  fortresses, 
ef  fmcUanM,  of  the  balance  to  be  kept  between  various  parties  in  the 
states  He  says  the  best  fortification  for  a  prince  is  to  be  liked  by  his 
peoplei    Chapter  21  is  entitled, '  How  is  a  Prince  to  conduct  himself 

ir order  to  acquire  reputation!'  and  the  author  adduces  the  example 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Chapter  22  treats  of  the  secretaries  of 
princes.  23,  That  flatterers  ought  to  be  shunned.  24,  Why  and  how 
have  the  Italian  princes  lost  their  states  t  25,  That  fortune  has  a 
great  shan  in  human  affairs,  and  how  we  can  rssist  its  influence. 
26,  Bxhovtaftion  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  barbarians.  Had  Machia- 
veUi  written  his  book'  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  upon  history, 
instead  of  adopting  a  didactic  styles  all  that  he  says  would  bo  so  more 
than  naatter  of  faoi,  for  it  was  openly  practised  in  his  age,  and  had 
been  praotised  long  before  him.  Moral  consideratiqns  are  of  course 
totally  oat  of  tha  question  in  suoh  a  work.  But  even  in  its  didscUc 
ium,  nUMt  of  iti  pxeospts  were  not  new.    Gilles  Cologne  (Prater 


iBgidins  Romanus),  an  Austin  friar,  preoeptor  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  wrote 
for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil  a  treatise, '  De  Begimine  Prindpum,' 
afterwards  printed  at  Venice  in  1478,  and  translated  into  Spanish 
under  the  title  of  *  Begimiento  de  loa  Prindpesi,'  for  the  iostructbn  of 
the  Infiinte  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  This  book  was  probably  before  the 
eyes  of  Maohiavelli  when  he  composed  his  'Prindpe.'  Several  of  the 
obnoxious  principles  of  that  treatise  are  dso  found  in  the  'Memoirs' 
of  Comines,  and  in  the  '  Politic '  of  Aristotle. 

The  'Prindpe'  was  first  published,  after  Madiiavelli's  death,  at 
Rome  in  1532,  with  the  permission  of  Clement  VIL  The  '  Legasioni,' 
or  letters  of  Uie  political  misaions  of  Machiavelli,  which  are  the  key 
to  his  *  Prindpe,'  were  not  made  publio  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

In  1516  Machiavelli  wrote  his  <  Discord  sulla  prima  Deca  di  Tito 
Lido,'  or  commentary  on  the  first  ten  books  of  Livy,  which  are  still 
much  admired.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1519, 
Cardinal  Giulio  having  become  governor  of  Fioreace,  both  he  and 
Leo  X.  seem  to  have  remembered  MaohiavdU,  and  it  was  at  Le^'s 
request  that  he  wrote  a  '  Discorso  sopra  Biformare  lo  stato  di  Firenze,' 
which  was  a  plan  of  a  new  constitution  for  that  state. 

After  1521  Machiavelli  was  again  employed  on  various  misdona. 
He  was  sent  once  to  Venice,  in  1525,  and  several  times  to  his  friend 
Guicciardini,  who  was  governor,  first  of  Modena,  and  then  of  Parma, 
for  the  pope.  This  was  the  time  when  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  the 
French  were  allied  against  Charles  V.,  and  when  the  Imperial  army 
under  Bourbon  was  threatening  to  cross  the  Apeonines,  no  one  knew 
whether  to  fail  upon  Tuscany  or  upon  Borne.  Machiavelli  was  sent 
to  Parma  to  spy  thdr  motions.  He  returned  to  Florence  in  May 
1527,  after  Bourbon's  army  had  gone  to  Rome.  Being  unwell  in  the 
stomach,  he  took  some  madidne  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  grew  worse, 
and  died,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  the  22nd  June,  at  the  age 
of  fifty*dght.  A  letter  of  one  of  his  sons  describes  the  partioularn  of 
his  death.  He  left  five  children  by  his  wife  Marietta  Corsini,  but  little 
or  no  fortune.  He  was  buried  in  the  fttmily  vault  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce :  but  it  was  only  in  1787  that  a  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory,  through  the  exertions  and  liberdity  of  Earl  Cowper. 

The  other  works  of  Machiavelli,  not  mentioned  above,  are—'  Stone 
Florentine,'  whioh  he  presented  to  Clement  VIL  in  1525,  and  whioh 
came  down  to  the  death  of  LoreQio  the  Magnificent,  in  1402.  They 
rank  among  the  best  works  on  Italian  history.  The  style  of  Machia- 
velli is  remarkably  nervous,  condse,  and  comprehensive,  and  very 
different  from  that  of  his  contemporary  (and,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tlnuator)  Guiodardim.  Machiavelli  has  left  fragments  which  bring 
down  the  history  of  Florence  to  1499 ;  2,  '  La  Mandragora '  and  *  La 
Clisia,'  two  comedies ;  8,  '  L'Asino  d'Oro,'  an  imitation  of  the  '  Golden 
Ass'  of  Apnldus;  4,  'Vita  di  Castruccio  Castracani,'  incomplete; 
5,  'Sommariodelle  oose  di  Lucca,'  which  is  a  political  and  statitstioal 
account  of  that  republic;  6,  *Sette  libri  deli'  Arte  della  Gnerra,' 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  Frederick  the  Qre&t  of  Prussia  and 
other  competent  judges ;  7, '  Discorso  se  la  Lingua  di  Dante,  Boccaccio, 
e  Petrarca,  debba  ohiamard  Italiana,  Toscana,  o  Fiorentina;'  besides 
minor  productions  and  a  multitude  of  letters.  The  beat  editions  of 
his  works  oollectively  are  those  of  Florence,  1783,  d-vols.  4to ;  1796, 
8  vols.  8vo ;  and  1818,  10  vols.  8vo. 

MACHIN,  JOHN,  succeeded  Dr.  Torriano  as  professor  of  astronomy 
to  Qresham  College  on  the  16th  of  May  1713.  His  death  is  announced 
in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magadne,'  June  7th,  1751,  but  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.  He  is  the  author  of  a  method  for  determining  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  by  means  of  the  known  development  of  an 
arc  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  its  tangent,  which  he  so 
modified  as  to  render  rapidly  convergent.  It  was  however  by  means 
of  Dr.  Halley*s  method  that  he  computed  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  to  its  diameter  as  far  as  one  hundred  places  of 
dedmals.  In  the  ' Philosophiod  Transactions'  he  wrote— I,  A  paper 
'On  the  Curve  of  quickest  Descent,'  xxx.,  1718 ;  2,  '  A  Case  of  Dis- 
tempered Skin,'  xxxvii,  1782;  8,  'Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem,'  xL, 
1738.  Beddes  the  above,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  '  Laws  of 
the  Moon's  Motion  according  to  Gravity,'  which  was  printed  at  the  end 
of  Motto's  translation  of  Newton's  '  Prindpia,'  8vo,  1729. 

*  MACKAT,  CHARLES,  was  bom  at  Perth,  1812,  but  removed  early 
to  London,  where  he  was  educated.  In  1880  he  was  m  Brussels,  and 
was  there  a  witness  of  the  events  of  the  revolution,  which  separated 
Belgium  from  Holland.  In  1884,  after  hadng  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  he  became  an  assistant  on  the  *  Morning  Chronide,' 
where  he  continued  for  several  years.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  'Argus,'  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  n^hioh  situation  he 
resigned  in  1847,  on  occadon  of  a  dispute  among  the  Liberal  party 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate  to  represent  that  city  in  parliament; 
but  while  resident  there,  in  1848,  the  university  bestowed  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  the  meantime  he  had  produced  several 
works,  aqd  on  his  return  to  London  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
litecaturoi  la  1846  he  published  in  Glasgow  a  small  work,  'Educa- 
tion of  the  People,  in  Letters  to  Viscount  Morpeth.'  *  Voices  from 
the  Crowd,'  a  collection  of  poems,  which  had  first  appeared  in  the 
'Daily  News;'  and  'Soenery  and  Poetry  of  the  EngUsh  Lakes,' 
were  pubUshed  in  the  same  year  in  London.  In  1847  he  wrote 
'  Voices  from  the  Mountains,'  a  small  volume  of  poems,  In  184o 
appeared  <  Town  Lyrioi^  and  othev  Poems.'    In  1849  api>earcd  '  This 
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Bottle,'  a  poem  to  illustrate  Qeoige  Craikflhank's  oelebrated  etchings, 
with  '  The  Drunkard/  a  supplement.  In  1849,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Cooke  Taylor,  he  produoed  <The  World  as  it  Ib,  a  System  of 
Modem  Qeography,'  in  2  toIs  4to,  the  third  yolume  being  furmshed 
ny  Mr.  C.  Stafford;  and  edited  'The  Streets  of  London,'  by  J.  T. 
Smith.  In  1850  he  produced  '  Egeria,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  and 
other  poems,'  and  a  romance  entitled  *  Longbeard,  or  the  Revolt  of 
the  Saxons;'  in  1851,  'Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Delusions;'  in 
1853,  *  The  SalamaDdrine,'  his  longest  poem ;  in  1856,  '  The  Lump  of 
Gold,  and  other  poem?,'  *  The  Songs  of  the  Brave,'  'Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Poems,' and  ^  Under  Green  Leaves.'  In  1864  appeared  his  'Studies 
from  the  Antique.'  He  also  wrote  '  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,' 
a  work  which  is  little  better  than  a  compilation.  Mr.  Mackay's  highest 
merit  is  as  a  writer  of  songs,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  catching  and 
reflecting  the  public  feeling;  many  of  bis  songs  having  attained  an 
immense  popularity,  particularly  his '  Good  Time  Coming,  Boys.'  They 
are  usually  fluent  and  well  adapted  to  the  music,  but  they  often  foster 
prejudices,  though  we  believe  the  writer  is  perfectly  honest  in  the 
adoption  of  the  sentiments  he  inculcates.  For  some  years  he  wrote 
IcHding  articles  for  'The  Illustrated  News;'  and  his  songs,  with 
music — the  music  frequently  furnished  by  himself—still  occasionally 
appear  in  that  p^>er. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  bom  about  1760,  was  a  native 
of  Inverness  in  Scotland,  from  which  he  emigrated  to  Canada  when 
B  young  man,  and  there  obtained  a  eituation  in  the  counting-house  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  North-West  Fur  Company. 
He  had  resided  for  about  eight  years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Gregory 
at  Fort  Chipewjan,  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  Lake,  in  the  savage 
counti-y  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  when  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  lus  intelligence  and  enter- 
prising character,  determined  his  employers  to  send  him  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition  through  the  regions  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
that  station,  and  conjectured  to  be  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Goean,  a 
part  of  which  Heame  was  supposed  to  have  seen,  and,  as  is  now  well 
ascf  rtained,  actually  had  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  Coppermine  River  in 
1771.  Mackenzie,  attended  by  a  German,  foor  Canadians,  and  three 
Indians,  together  with  two  Canadian  and  two  Indian  women,  left  Fort 
Chlpewyan  on  the  Srd  of  June  1789.  Embarking  in  their  four  canoes 
on  the  Slave  River,  the  party  reached  the  Slave  Lake,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  course  of  170  miles,  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 
Resting  there  six  days,  during  which  the  ice  somewhat  gave  way,  they 
launched  their  canoes  again  on  the  15th,  and  skirting  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  river  which  flows  from  its 
western  extremity,  and  is  now  called  the  Mackenzie  River,  on  the 
29th.  Mackenzie  pursued  the  north-westward  course  of  this  river, 
with  a  perseverance  and  intrepidity  which  no  dangers  or  difficulties 
could  subdue,  till  on  the  15th  of  July  it  brought  him  to  the  object  of 
his  hopes,  the  great  Northern  Ocean,  in  lat.  69^  Returning  by  the 
same  route,  the  party  regained  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember.  On  the  10th  of  October  1792,  Mackenzie  set  out  from  the 
same  point  on  another  adventurous  journey,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  reach  the  Pacific ;  an  attempt,  the  first  made  in  North  America,  in 
which  he  was  also  successful.  Proceeding  partly  by  the  Ungigah  or 
Peace  River,  and  partly  by  land,  after  encountering  still  greater  diffi- 
culties than  on  his  former  expedition,  he  reached  the  sea  on  the  23rd 
of  July  1793,  and  returned  in  safety  by  nearly  the  same  route.  Of 
both  his  journeys  Mackenzie  has  himself  given  a  full  account  in  his 
'Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  through  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the 
years  1789  and  1793,'  4to,  Lond.,  1801.  The  account  is  preceded  by 
a  general  histoiy  of  the  fur  trade  (180  pages),  and  the  volume  is 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  soon  after  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.    He  died  in  1820. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  of  Rosehaugb,  son  of  Simon 
Mackenzie  (brother  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth)  by  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bruce,  principal  of  St  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  was  bom  at 
Dundee  in  1636,  and  having  finished  his  grammar  education,  which 
he  did  with  much  applause,  he  proceeded  to  Bouiges,  "  the  Athens  of 
Scottish  lawyers,"  as  he  calls  it,  to  study  the  civil  law.  On  his  return 
he  passed  advocate,  January  1659,  being  then  about  twenty-three 
years  old.  The  next  year  he  published  his  '  Aretina,  or  the  Serioas 
Romance,'  where,  says  Ruddeman,  he  gives  "a  very  bright  specimen 
of  his  gay  and  exuberant  genius."  The  year  following  we  find  him 
in  the  important  situation  of  justice-depute,  an  office  in  the  nature  of 
an  English  justice  in  eyre,  or  of  assize;  and  m  that  character 
appomted  to  repair  with  his  colleagues  *'once  a  week  at  least  to 
Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  judge  such  persons  as 
were  there  or  thereabout  accused  of  witchcraft"  Not  many  years 
afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  not  quite  certain,  he  had  the 
honour  of  knighthood.    In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  literary 

,  labours.  In  1663  his  'Religio  Laioi,  or  Short  Discourse  upon  .several 
Divine  and  Moral  Subject^'  appeared;  two  y^ars  afterwards,  his 
'Moral  Essay  upon  Solitude,'  in  which  he  exalts  that  state  above 
public  employment  with  aU  its  advantages;  and  in  1667,  his  'Moral 
Gallantly,'  a  treatise  in  which  he  attempts  to  estabUsh  the  moral 

,  duties  on  the  principles  of  honour.    It  was  shortly  after  this  time  he 

.  entered  parliament,  representmg  the  county  of  R<ms,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  his  family  was  powerful  and  extensive;  and  in  1674  he  wm 


appointed  king's  advocate  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dirleton. 
He  continued  in  the  office  till  the  accession  of  ELing  James,  when  it 
was  given  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  was  rein- 
stated and  continued  in  o£&ce  till  the  Revolution.  Previous  to  this 
Isst  event  he  had  published  several  of  his  legal  works,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Advocates'  Library.  It  was  in  1682 
that  this  library  was  founded ;  and  at  its  foundation  he  delivered  an 
inaugurate  oration  setting  forth  its  advantagea  In  1678  he  published 
his  '  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters 
CriminaL'  In  1684  he  published  his  'Institutions  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland/  a  concise  and,  generally  speaking,  excellent  compendium 
of  the  law ;  and  in  1686  he  published  his  '  Observations  on  the  Scotch 
Acts.'  He  seems  also  to  have  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  that  object. 

After  the  Revolution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  student  on  the  2nd  of  June  1690 ;  but  he  did  not  live 
long  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he  had  early  praised 
and  had  now  begun  to  experience.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  May  1691 ; 
and  after  lying  sevend  days  in  state  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House^ 
Edinburgh,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Grey  friars  churchyard,  attended  by 
a  procession  consisting  of  the  council,  the  nobility,  the  college  of  justice, 
the  college  of  physicians,  the  university,  the  clergy,  and  many  others. 

Sir  George  wss  the  correspondent  of  Dryden  and  other  writers  of 
Englaud;  and  he  was  among  the  first  Scotchmen  who  wrote  the 
English  language  in  a  style  approaching  to  purity.  But  it  was  as  a 
lawyer,  and  stiU  more  as  an  officer  of  state,  that  he  vras  principally 
distinguished ;  and  in  this  last  character  he  received  the  appellation, 
which  will  live  with  his  name,  of  '  The  blood-thirsty  Advocate.' 

MACKENZIE,  HENRT,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  August  1745. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Mackensie,  a  physician  in  extensive 
practice  and  of  literaiy  habits.  His  mother  belonged  to  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Nairn.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  his  native  city ;  and  afterwards  he  became  one  of 
the  attorneys  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer.  His  professional 
duties,  while  he  held  this  place,  must  have  left  him  abuudant  leisure 
for  indulging  lus  literary  tastes.  While  in  London  in  1765,  studying 
the  English  practice  in  Exchequer,  he  had  begun  to  write  his  earliest 
and  best  novel,  'The  Man  of  Feeling,'  which  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1771»  and  for  some  years  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
author.  In  1783  he  publidied  his  second  novel,  <  The  Man  of  the 
World:'  and  next  came  'Julia  de  Roubign^,'  his  last  considerable 
work  of  this  dsas.  Meantime  he  had  edited  two  well-known  periodicals 
in  the  manner  of  the  *  Spectator : '  '  The  Mirror,'  which  continued  to 
appear  for  seventeen  months  from  January  1779 ;  and  *  The  Lounger,' 
which,  begun  in  February  1785,  came  to  a  close  about  two  years 
afterwards.  To  the  'Mirror'  Mr.  Mackenzie  contributed  forty-two 
papers;  to  the  'Lounger'  fifty-seven.  Among  these  are  his  small 
novels,  such  as  '  The  Story  of  La  Roche,'  and  a  kindly  criticiim  on 
the  poems,  then  new,  of  Robert  Bums.  The  '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh '  received  from  him  several  papers ;  and 
one  of  these,  a  memoir  on  German  tragedy,  was  followed  in  1791  by 
a  volume  of  dramatic  translations,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
causes  that  drew  the  attention  of  Walter  Scott  to  German  literature. 
The  Highland  Society  likewise  published  in  their  'Transactions' 
papers  of  Mr.  Madcenzie,  one  of  which  was  his  account  of  the 
Ossianic  Controversy.  In  1793  he  wrote,  for  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  the  blind  poet  Blacklock,  a  memoir  of  the  author ;  and  a  '  Life  of 
John  Home,'  the  author  of  '  Douglas,'  which  he  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinbuz^gh  in  1812,  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  Home's  works,  and  also  published  separately.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
himself  wrote  several  plays,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  imagery,  and  language,  than  for  dramatic  force  or 
efiectivenesB.  The  collected  edition  of  his  works  contains  three  of 
these :  '  The  White  Hypocrite,'  a  comedy,  which  was  once  performed 
at  Covent  Garden ;  *  The  Spanish  Father,'  a  tragedy,  which  Garrick 
had  declined  to  bring  on  the  stage  on  account  of  the  harrowing  nature 
of  the  catastrophe;  and  'The  Prince  of  Tunis,'  which  had  been 
acted  at  Edinburgh  with  much  applause  in  1773,  and  printed 
separately  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Mad^enzie  was  likewise  a  political  writer  in  the  Tory  interest 
His  most  elaborate  work  of  this  sort  was  'An  Account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliament  of  1784,'  which  was  revised  and  corrected 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  own  hand ;  and  he  published  some  anti-jacobin  tracts 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  merit  of  these  aervioss 
to  the  government,  set  forth  by  his  friends  Lord  Melville  and  Mr. 
Gtooi^ge  Rose,  procured  for  him  in  1804  the  place  of  comptroller  of 
taxes  for  Scotland,  an  office  of  large  emolument,  but  oonsiderable 
labour  and  responsibility,  which  he  held  thenceforth  till  his  death. 

In  1808  he  edited  a  complete  collection  of  his  literary  worka^  in 
eight  octavo  volumes;  and  this  was  almost  his  last  contribution  to 
literature.  Indeed  that  tendency  to  sickly  refinement,  which  charac- 
terised his  exquisite  novels,  indicated  a  want  of  the  vigour  of  mind 
essenUai  to  success  in  the  highest  walks  of  literary  invention ;  and 
his  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  genius  of  this  cast  has  put  forth  all 
its  strength  in  youth,  and  been  overborne  in  mature  years  by  the 
realities  of  life.  Accordingly,  for  many  years,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  leisure 
was  spent  either  in  the  society  of  literary  and  other  friends^  or  ia 
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■hooting  mad  fiahing,  sports  to  whioh  he  was  partioalarly  attftohed, 
and  which  he  porsaod  as  long  as  his  strength  permittedL  His  old 
age  was  healthy,  cheerful,  and  happy :  a  alight  deafiieas  alone  indicated 
the  decay  of  natore.  He,  who  had  in  youth  breakfasted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Blair  and  Robertson 
and  Adam  Smith,  liyed  to  see  ooe  generation  after  another,  aod  revo- 
lution after  revolution  in  the  phenomena  of  literature.  He  had 
mamed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Lodoviok  Grant  of  Grant :  and  by  this 
lady  he  had  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  was  long  a  judffe  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  Henry  Maokentie  died  in  Edtabuxgh  on 
the  14th  of  January  1831,  being  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Aldourie,  en  the  banks 
of  Loch  Ness,  seven  miles  from  Inverness,  Scotland,  on  the  24th  of 
October  1765.  His  father.  Captain  John  Mackintosh,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  which  had  for  above  two  centuries  possessed  a 
small  estate  called  Kellachie,  which  Sir  James  inherited  from  him. 
His  mother,  originally  a  Miss  Marjory  Macgilllvray,  was  connected 
with  several  good  Scottish  families ;  and,  witti  her  child,  resided  with 
her  mother  and  sisters  at  a  small  house  called  Okine,  her  husband  being 
absent  with  his  regiment  at  Antigua  and  Dublin  for  eight  or  nine  yean 
after  the  birth  of  their  child.  Sir  Jamea,in  his  'Autobiographical  Sketch,' 
written  in  India,  says  of  this  period  of  his  life, — "  The  only  infsnt  in 
a  family  of  several  women,  they  rivalled  each  other  in  kindness  and 
indulgence  towards  me,  and  I  think  I  can  at  this  day  discover  in  my  cha- 
racter many  of  the  effects  of  this  early  education."  In  the  house  of  his 
grandmother  he  found  the  works  of  the  chief  writers  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  and  from  them  acquired  a  fondness  for  desultory  reading,  which 
became  in  later  years  a  confirmed  habit.  From  the  ordinary  day- 
schools  of  Fortress  he  passed  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  college  at  Aber- 
deen, where  he  remained  from  1780  to  1784,  the  vacations  beiog  passed 
in  the  house  of  his  grandmother. 

At  Aberdeen  Robert  Hall,  who  was  his  senior  by  a  year,  was  his 
fellow-student,  and  Mackintosh  records  *'the  great  infiuence  whioh 
Hall's  society  and  conversation  had  on  his  mind."  They  lived  in  the 
same  house,  were  constantly  together,  and  led  each  other  into  contro> 
vetaies  on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  theology  and  metaphysics. 
By  their  fellow-students  they  were  regarded  as  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  university,  and  tmder  their  auspices  a  society  was  formed  in 
King's  College,  whioh  was  commonly  designated  **  The  Hall  and  Mack- 
intosh Club."  Several  of  the  professors  at  Aberdeen  at  this  time  were 
men  of  eminence,  but  Mackintosh  does  not  appear  to  have  owed  much 
to  their  prelections.  He  finally  quitted  Aberdeen  in  the  spring  of 
1784,  having  taken  his  MA.  degree  on  the  80th  of  March.  His  own 
inclination  was  for  the  bar,  but  the  dronmstances  of  his  family  seemed 
to  presant  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  he  eventually  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  (October  1784)  to  study  medicine^  There  he  mingled 
freely  with  the  intellectual  society  of  the  place ;  divided  his  studious 
hours  between  medicine,  metaphysics,  aod  politics,  intermingling  with 
each  esoorsions  into  its  lighter  literature  and  passing  or  past  eontro- 
verdes,  and  he  became  a  prominent  speaker  in  the  medical,  physical,  and 
speculative  societies.  Three  years  were  thus  pleasantly  spent»  and  not 
unprofttabiy,  as  regarded  the  general  culture  of  his  mind,  but  his  pro- 
fessional education  advanced  probably  littie  beyond  the  theoretical 
information  whidi  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  thesis  necessary  to 
secure  his  diplonuL 

Having  obtained  that,  he  naturally  turned  southwards.  It  was  a 
sesson  of  great  poHtioal  excitement  when  the  young  physician  arrived 
in  London,  and  he  entered  heartily  into  it  Listening  to  the  eloquence 
of  Burke  at  Warren  Hastings'  triiJ,  parading  the  streets  with  Home 
Tooke's  colours  in  his  hat  during  the  fervour  of  a  Westminster 
election,  or  talking  politics  in  a  debating  society,  was  an  occupation 
far  more  to  his  taste  than  walking  the  wards  of  a  hospital  More- 
over he  had  obtained  introduction  into  literary  and  political  society, 
and  his  conversational  talents— backed  by  remarkable  kindliness  of 
manner^— and  social  habits  rapidly  widened  the  circle.  But  he  made^ 
or  his  friends  made  for  him,  some  efforts  to  secure  a  professional 
establisluDent  At  first  it  waa  arranged  that  he  should  avail  himself 
of  an  opening  for  a  physician  at  St.  Petersburg ;  then  he  sought  to 
settle  at  Salisbury,  aiMi  afterwarda  at  Weymouth ;  but  all  in  turn  were 
abandoned.  Tet  while  thus  undetermined  in  his  plans,  he  married 
(February  1788)  a  young  lady  with  as  littie  fortune  as  he  himself 
poBseeied.  A  tour  made  through  the  Low  C!ountries  to  Brussels,  and 
a  somawluit  protracted  stay  thera^  led  to  Ids  undertaking  the  <*  foreign 
department*'  of  the  'Onds'  newspaper;  and  the  success  of  the 
artides  which  he  contributed  to  the  *  Oracle'  led  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Burke's  '  Befieotions  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France '  had  thoroughly  aroused  the  public  mind,  and  csUed 
forth  a  multitude  of  advocates  and  opponents.  Mackintosh,  who  was 
an  ardant  admirer  of  the  revolution,  as  far  as  it  had  then  proceeded, 
was  eager  to  join  in  the  fray,  but  it  was  not  until  1791  that  he  com- 
idstod  his  '  Vindidie  QalUcss.'  The  work  was  hailed  with  enthusiaam 
Of  the  Whig  pvtyy  *Qd  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest 
answer  to  Burke  which  had  appeared.  The  author  at  once  became 
funons ;  and  the  highest  anticipations  were  formed  of  his  future 
earser.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other  leading  Whigs  of  the  day  sought 
htt  aoqnaintance ;  and  on  tiie  formation  of  the  well-known  *  Assooia* 
tion  of  tlie  Friends  of  the  People^'  he  wss  unanimously  appointed  the 
■eeretaiyy  and  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  '  Declaration.' 


But  he  gradually  devoted  less  time  to  politios,  and  concentrated  his 
powers  upon  his  legal  studies.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  Michaelmas  Term  1795.  Still  he  continued 
his  wide  snd  excursive  reading,  and  oeoasionally  contributed  to  the 
literary  periodicals  of  the  day.  A  critique  on  Burke's  *  Thout^hts  on 
a  Begidde  Peace^'  which  appeared  in  the  '  Monthly  Review '  (Novem- 
ber and  December  1796),  excited  much  attention,  and  led  to  some 
correspondence,  snd  ultimate  friendly  intersourse,  with  Burke— a 
drcumstanoe  to  which  Mackintosh  used  in  after  years  to  revert  with 
great  delight 

To  a  niind  so  long  conversant  with  the  study  of  general  prindples, 
the  rudiments  and  technicalities  of  law,  as  then  commonly  pursued, 
could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful  Without  therefore  neglecting  them, 
he  turned  with  ardour  to  the  broader  fidd  of  public  or  international 
law — a  subject  then  of  intense  intersst  in  connection  with  current 
events.  Here  he  found  a  thoroughly  oongenid  pursuit^  and  he  probably 
during  the  next  few  years  studied  with  more  concentration  of  thought 
and  purpose  than  at  any  other  period  of  hu  life.  He  saw  too  that  it 
was  a  study  which,  from  its  general  omission  in  the  scheme  of  profes- 
sional training,  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself;  and  he  could  not  but  fed  that  lus  previous  wide  though 
discursive  range  of  reading — which  a  memory  of  extraordinary  capadty 
enabled  him  to  render  at  all  times  fully  avsllable— and  his  familiarity 
with  mentd  philosophy,  qualified  him  to  enter  upon  the  study  with 
more  than  usual  advantages.  Having  conceived  the  plan  of  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  international  law,  he,  in  order  to 
remove  any  objections  which  the  novdty  of  his  scheme  might  provoke, 
at  the  bcgumiog  of  1799  published  an  '  Introductory  Discourse,'  whioh 
was  recdve4  with  marked  favour  by  men  of  all  parties  and  character — 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Parr  being  among 
the  earliest  in  expressing  their  admiration.  The  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  granted  the  use  of  their  hall,  and  in  February  Mackintosh  began 
a  course  of  thirty-nine  lectures  '  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,' 
and  it  was  repeated  with  some  variations  the  following  year.  Its 
success  waa  triumphant  The  old  hall  was  filled  daily  "with  an 
auditory  such  as  never  before  was  seen  on  a  similar  oooadon.  All 
daases  were  there  represented— lawyers,  members  of  parliament,  men 
of  letters,  and  country  gentiemen,  crowded  to  hear  him."  Canning 
was  a  regular  attendsnt^  as  were  other  men  of  marie  from  the  party  to 
which  Maokintosh  waa  politically  opposed;  but  he  was  somewhat 
piqued  to  observe  that,  except  Lord  Holland,  none  of  the  prominent 
men  of  hii  own  politicd  party  were  among  his  auditors.  Indeed  the 
lectures,  greatiy  as  they  added  to  his  reputation,  for  a  time  rather 
lessened  the  hold  he  had  secured  upon  the  Whig  lesders.  The  terms 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  French  revolution  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  *  Vindicios  Gallice,'  while  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  record  his  admiration  of  Burke  both  as  a  statesman 
and  a  philosopher— a  change  which  the  friends  of  Fox  were  at  this 
time  sure  to  resent  But  the  breadth  of  view,  the  general  philoso- 
phical calmnees  and  impartiality  with  which  he  conducted  his  argu- 
menty  the  evident  love  of  truth,  and  the  manly  eloquence  of  their 
style,  secured  for  the  lectures  generd  approbation ;  and  judges  from 
the  bench,  and  dergymen  from  the  pulpit,  quoted  them  as  authorities. 
Bat,  having  thus  as  he  said  *  disburdened  liis  mind  in  his  lectures," 
he  turned  somewhat  disgusted  from  revolutionary  politics,  and  spent 
the  next  three  or  four  years  in  the  steady  proeecution  of  his  profes- 
uonal  and  literary  pursuits,  and  in  domestic  and  social  enjoyueot. 
He  joined  the  Norfolk  circuity  in  which  he  soon  took  a  leading  position. 
He  was  a  powerful  advocate  where  the  case  permitted  him  to  appeal 
to  general  prindples  or  high  mord  feelings,  and  Mr.  Basd  Montagu 
(his  colleague  in  the  cause)  has  mentioned  one  such  case  in  whieh 
Mackintosh's  speech  produced  an  effect  such  as  ho  believes  was  never 
equalled  in  a  court  of  justice.  ('  Life,'  i  163.)  This  forensic  reputation 
was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  speech  which  Mackintosh  delivered 
(Febmary  21,  1803)  in  the  action  brought  agdust  M.  Peltier,  an 
emigrant  royaUst^  for  a  libd  on  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul.  The 
speech  was  published,  and  being  translated  into  French  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  was  quickly  drouhtted  throughout  Europe,  despite  the  efforts 
made  by  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  for  its  suppremon. 

His  prospects  at  the  bar  were  quite  as  favourable  as  he  could  have 
antidpated;  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  found  himself  in  the  receipt 
of  an  income  of  1200/.,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  with  generd  respect  by 
the  profession.  But  his  position  was  fiu:  from  satisfi^ry.  His  social 
standing  and  his  sodal  habits  entailed  an  expenditure  which  not  merdy 
encumbered  his  present  efforts,  but,  at  a  time  when  he  was  longing  for 
ease  and  learned  leisure,  rendered  a  liis  of  continuous  toil  the  inevitable 
prospect  He  had  married  a  second  time,  and  had  now  a  family  of  a 
son  and  five  daughters.  Accordingly  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  Indian  bench  as  an  honourable  retreat,  and  through  the  friendly 
efforts  of  Canning  the  recordership  of  Bombay  was  obtained  for  him. 
On  receiving  this  M)pointment  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  him.  Sir  James  reached  Bombay  in  May  1804,  and  remained 
there  till  Noveukber  1811.  To  hia  dutiea  as  recorder  were  added  in 
1806  those  of  judge  of  the  Admirdty  Coort,  and  in  all  respects  his 
judidd  conduct  secured  generd  respect  Throughout  his  judidd 
career  he  was  the  sole  judge  in  his  courts,  and  in  crimind  cases  he 
had  to  dedde  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  and  it  was  no  small 
relief  to  his  feelings  that  only  in  one  instance,  and  that  only  a  diprt 
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time  before  leaving  Bombay»did  he  feel  himself  compelled  to  condemn 
a  prisoner  to  death.  But  not  only  was  it  by  hia  upright  and  able,  yet 
humaae,  judicial  adminiatration  that  he  secured  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  esteem;  he  set  himself  with  success  to  i*aise  the  tone  of 
official  character,  aod  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  literary  enterprise  and 
emulation.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  the  founding  (November, 
1805)  of  the  'Literary  Society  of  Bombay/  and  he  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  society  by  an  elaborate  '  Introductoxy  Discourse ;'  and 
he  afterwards  laid  before  the  society  (May,  1806)  a  *  Plan  for  Forming 
a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Indian  Languages/  which  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated  at  the  time  by  the  different  governments  of 
India.  Both  the  *  Discourse '  and  the  *  Flan '  were  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  society's '  Transactions/ 

On  his  return  to  England  Sir  Jamee  was  ofiered  by  Mr.  Perceval  a 
seat  in  parliament — known  to  be  a  great  object  of  his  ambition—- 
with  intimations  of  future  advancement ;  but  Mackintosh,  little 
inclined  to  abandon  his  party,  respectfully  declined  the  offer ;  he  also 
declined  offers  of  subordinate  places  in  the  succeeding  governments 
made  by  Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool.  He  was  elect^  (June  1818) 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Cawdor  member  for  the  county  of 
Nairn.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  took  from  the  first  a  high  place. 
His  speeches  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  first  session  especially  attracted 
much  notice,  biit  his  eloquence  was  of  too  temperate  and  pldlosophical 
a  character  to  raise  him  to  eminence  as  a  parliamentary  debater. 
Hif  eloquence  was  fitted  for  great  occasions,  it  was  not  fitted  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  House,  or  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
party.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  on  this  account  that  when  the  Whigs 
coalesced  with  Canning  (April  1827),  the  name  of  Mackintosh  was 
not  one  of  those  submitted  by  them  to  the  premier  for.  office — ^very 
much  it  is  said  to  Canning's  surprise:  he  was  however  admitted 
somewhat  later  to  the  privy  council  From  1819  to  his  death  Sir 
James  sat  as  member  for  Knaresborough,  a  borough  then  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Among  the  great  subjects 
which  he  took  an  earnest  and  prominent  part  in  advocating  were^ 
Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  removal  of  all  religious 
disabilities ;  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  municipal  and  parliamentary 
reform ;  and  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  whidi  last  subject 
was  after  the  death  of  Bomilly  left  in  his  hands,  and  under  his  prudent 
conduct  made  considerable  progress.  From  the  retirement  of  Tiemey 
Mackintosh  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

In  1818  Sir  James  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Law  and 
Qeneral  Politics  in  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  with  honour  to  himself  and  great  benefit  to  the 
students  till  1824.  When  the  Grey  ministry  came  into  power 
(November  1880)  it  was  generally  expected  that  Mackintosh  would 
be  called  upon  to  fill  au  important  post;  but»  like  Burke  and  Sheridan 
before  him,  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  aristooratio  exdusive- 
ness  of  Whig  governments.  He  was  not  admitted  into  Uxe  cabinet :  that 
was  reserved  for  patrician  'connections;'  but  for  this  eminent  man 
was  found  the  place  of  '  Commissioner  for  the  Affidrs  of  India ' — the 
same  which  eighteen  years  before  he  had  refused  at  the  hands  of  his 
political  opponents.  In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  Mackintosh  made  a  speech  of  great  power;  and  on  the 
9th  of  February  1832,  he  spoke  on  the  state  of  Portugal ;  but  his 
health  was  failing,  and  a  slight  accident  brought  on  an  iUness,  which 
terminated  fatally  May  80,  1832. 

We  have  noticed  Mackintosh's  earlier  literary  works.  Whilst  in 
India  the  intention  of  writing  a  new  *  History  of  England'  assumed 
a  definite  shape,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  England  he  set  about 
collecting  materials.  It  was  his  purpose  to  commence  with  the 
fall  of  James  II.  The  Prince-Regent  gave  him  access  to  the  Stuart 
papers ;  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign-offioe  were  freely  opened 
to  him ;  and  the  public  and  private  libnuies  of  the  kingdom  were 
made  readily  available.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  carried  the  task  of  collecting  his  materials  to  mention  that  they 
filled  fifty  manuscript  volumes.  But  he  exhausted  too  much  time 
and  strength  over  these  preliminary  labours;  and  he  was  dismayed 
alike  at  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials,  and  the  thought  of  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  the  expectations  which  his  extended 
preparations  had  exdted.  Moreover  parliamentary  and  professorial 
occupations  filled  his  days^  social  engagementa  his  evenings,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  break  away  from  either.  The  little  time 
he  could  give  to  literary  composition  he  frittered  away  in  the  easier 
and  more  stimulating  task  cf  writmg  essays  for  the  'Edinburgh 
Review.'  At  length  when  he  was  applied  to,  to  write  a  brief  general 
survey  of  English  history  for  Lardner^s  'Cycbpeodia,'  he  complied  with  a 
sigh,  and  laid  aside  for  ever  his  great  work;  of  which,  *a  fragment/ 
all  he  had  written,  of  the  'History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1688,'  was  published  after  his  death.  Of  the  general  History  two 
volumes  appeared  during  his  life;  of  the  third  he  only  lived  to  write 
a  parl^  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
except  in  particular  cases  deficient  in  details,  but  as  a  general  survey 
of  Ebglish  history  it  is  a  work  of  great  value,  being  comprehensive  in 
grasp ;  free  from  all  partiaUty  (except  perhaps  for  the  oppressed) ; 
dear,  just^  and  liberal  in  its  views;  and  calm  but  often  eloquent  in 
style.  A  new  edition  of  the  *  History  of  Bngland/  revised  by  his  son, 
has  been  published  in  2  vols.  8va  He  also  wrote  a  very  plMsmg 
*  life  of  Sir  ThomiM  Mora '  for  Lardner'a  *  Oyobpsodia.' 


Another  important  work  is  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,'  pre- 
fixed to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  '  Encyolopssdia  Britannioa.'  As  a 
history  of  ethical  philosophy  it  is  very  incomplete,  as  being  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  British  authors,  and  of  them  the  survey  is  often 
far  from  satisfactory,  while  the  narrative  and  didactic  portions  are 
so  intermingled  as  to  produce  some  conftision.  Nor  is  it  either  iu 
plan  or  execution  free  from  serious  objections  in  other  respects. 
Everywhere  in  fact  the  work  bears  evidance  o£  having  been  written 
in  an  irregular  and  desultory  manner.  Yet  it  shows  that  the  mind 
of  the  author  had  dwelt  long  and  fondly  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
everywhere  imbued  with  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  a  love  of  truth  and 
virtue.  It  is  in  fact  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  profound  work ;  one 
calculated  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy.  A  separate  edition  of 
it  was  published  in  1836  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell. 
'  The  lOacellaneoos  Works  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,'  including  his 
contributions  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review/  have  been  published  in 
8  vols.  8vo ;  and  also  in  a  single  volume  sq.  crown  8vo. 

(Memoirg  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  James  Mackintosh: 
edited  by  his  son,  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1835.) 

MACKLIN,  CHARLES,  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  His  family 
name  was  Maclaughlin.  The  exact  place  and  date  of  bis  birth  are 
unknown ;  but  according  to  the  account  of  a  female  relative,  '*  he  was 
two  months  old  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne"  (July  1, 1690),  a  few 
days  previous  to  which  event  his  mother  travelled  with  him  from 
Drogheda  to  a  little  village  six  miles  off,  in  which  they  resided  for 
some  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler, 
but  soon  ran  away  and  came  over  to  England,  where  he  contracted  a 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  publican  in  the  Borough.  The  circum- 
stance coming  to  the  ears  of  some  friends,  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
on  the  grounds  of  nonage,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  when  he 
became  a  badgeman  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  again  'nsited  England,  joined  a  strolling  company,  and  played 
Harlequin,  returned  to  Trinity  College,  and  again  to  England  in  1716, 
when  he  recommenced  actor  at  Bristol  In  1725  he  was  a  member  of 
Mr.  Rich's  company  at  the  Uncbln's  Inn  Fields  theatre,  London.  On  the 
10th  of  May  1785,  he  unfortunately  killed  a  brother  performer,  named 
Hallam,  by  accident  in  a  quarrel,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  On  the  14th  of  February  17^1,  Macklin 
established  his  fame  as  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  In  1753 
he  took  leave  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  11th  of  March  1754,  opened  a 
tavern  and  public  ordinary  in  the  Piaaza,  Coveut-Garden,  adding  to  it 
**  a  school  of  oratory  and  oritidBm,"  in  which  he  gave  lectures,  full 
dressed,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  Foote  and  other  wags  of  the  day. 
This  scheme  fiuling,  Macklin  became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  1757  went 
to  Dublin,  where  he  assisted  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Crow- 
Street  tiieatre.  In  1759  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury-Lane, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Covent-Garden.  On  the  18th  of  November 
1773,  he  was  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  cabal,  but  brought  an  action 
and  obtained  damages  against  the  ringleaders  On  the  28th  of 
November  1788,  while  representing  the  character  of  Sir  Pertinax 
MacSycophant,  in  his  own  comedy,  *Tho  Man  of  the  World,'  his 
memory  suddenly  and  entirely  failed  him.  He  made  a  last  attempt 
for  his  own  benefit.  May  7,  1789,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  but 
was  unable  to  complete  the  part  Macklin  died  July  11, 1797,  at  the 
great  age  (it  is  supposed)  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chanoel  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden. 

There  are  ten  dramatic  pieces  ascribed  to  him,  but  two  only  have 
kept  possession  of  the  stage,  '  Love  k  la.  Mode/  a  farce^  and  '  The 
Man  of  the  World,'  a  oomedy.  His  memoirs,  written  by  J.  T. 
Kirkman,  Esq.,  were  published  in  two  vols.  8vo,  London,  1799. 

MACKNIGHT,  JAMES,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  Argyleshire  in  1721.  He  studied  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  both  of 
his  own  country  and  of  England,  went  abroad  and  finished  his  studies 
at  Leyden.  On  his  return  he  became  a  minister  iu  the  Scotch  Church, 
uid  was  appointed,  iu  1753,  pastor  of  Maybole,  in  Ayrshire.  Here  he 
spent  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  two  works ;  pne, 
*  A  Haonony  of  the  Gospels,'  with  copious  illustrations,  being  in  fact 
a  life  of  our  Saviour,  embracing  everything  which  the  evangelists 
have  related  concerning  him ;  the  other,  '  A  new  Translation  of  the 
Epistles.'  Both  these  works  were  favourably  received,  and  are  by  many 
persons  highly  esteemed.  The  '  Harmony '  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
and  to  the  later  editions  there  are  sidded  certain  dissertations  on 
ourious  points  in  the  history  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The  theology 
of  them  is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox.  While  at  Maybole  he 
published  also  another  theological  work,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
in  defence  of  'The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History.'  For  these  his 
valuable  services  to  sacred  literature,  Dn  Macknight  received  such 
rewards  as  a  Presbyterian  church  has  it  in  its  power  to  give.  Tiitt 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Ediu* 
burgh.  In  1769  he  was  removed  from  Maybole  to  the  more  desirable 
paruh  of  Jedburgh,  and  in  1772  he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  tha 
dty  of  Sdinbuxgh.  Here  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
useful  in  the  ministry,  though  not  accounted  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  engsging  of  the  preachers  in  that  city.  His  attention 
to  his  theological  studies  was  unabated,  and  in  1795,  at  the  ago  of 
seventy-four,  he  produoed  his  '  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Apostolia 
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Kpiati6t»'  witli  a  htfgB  appuatus  of  Commentary  and  Notat^  and  a  Life 
of  the  ApoBtle  Paui  Be  died  in  1800.  There  is  an  aoeount  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Maokuight  by  his  loa. 

MACLAUHIN,  COLIK,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  Scottiah 
malhematioiaiia,  waa  descended  of  an  andent  family  in  Argyleahire, 
and  waa  bom  at  Kilmoddan,  in  that  oounty,  in  February  1698.  His 
father  waa  a  miniater  of  the  kirk,  and  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
hia  third  aon  Colin :  hla  mother  alao  died  when  he  waa  yezy  youngs 
and  the  eare  of  hia  education  devolved  upon  an  uncle,  who  sent  him 
to  the  unlTenity  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  eleven.  It  ia  aaid  that  in  the 
following  year,  meeting  aocidentally  with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  made 
himaelf  maater  of  the  first  sis  hooka  in  a  few  days,  a  story  utterly 
incredible  upon  the  mere  statement.  It  ia  said  also,  and  with  much 
more  likelihood^  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  invented  many  of 
^e  proposittona  afterwards  published  in  his  *Qeometria  Organica.' 
However  ihja  may  be,  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  fifteenth  year  of  hla  age  (1718),  and  afterwarda  lived  in 
atodiona  retirement  till  the  autumn  of  1717,  when,  after  a  severe 
eompetitloB  and  ten  daya*  examination,  he  obtained  tiie  profeasorahip 
of  mathematica  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  lu  1719  and  1721 
he  visited  London,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
men,  particularly  of  Newton.  In  1722  he  travelled  on  the  Continent 
aa  tutor  to  a  aon  of  Lord  Polwarth ;  but  the  death  of  hia  pupil  during 
their  tour  occasioned  hia  return  to  Aberdeen. 

In  1726  he  waa  appointed  to  asaist  Jamea  Qregory,  whose  strength 
waa  declining,  in  the  duties  of  his  chair  at  Edinburgh.  The  want  of 
fimda  to  pay  an  asaistant  placed  difficultiea  in  the  way  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  were  removed,  but  how  ia  not  clearly  stated.  We 
mention  them  here  to  record,  in  honour  of  Maclaurin,  that  Newton, 
on  hearing  of  the  obstacles,  offered  to  pay  202.  a  year,  till  Gregory's 
death,  towards  the  aaaiatant's  salary,  if  Maclauiin  were  to  be  appointed. 
At  Edinburgh  he  remained  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1745,  he  exerted  himself  vigoroualy  for  the 
cxiating  government,  and  the  hasty  worka  which  were  thrown  up  for 
the  defence  of  Edinburgh  were  planned  and  auperintended  by  him : 
latigae  and  expoaure  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mortal  diaorder.  When 
Uie  pretender  entered  Edinburgh,  Madaurin  withdrew,  to  avoid  making 
the  aubmiaaion  which  waa  demanded  of  all  who  had  volunteered  to 
defend  the  town ;  bat  he  had  previoualy  managed  to  introduce  a  good 
teleaoope  into  the  oaatle^  and  to  contrive  a  method  of  supplying  the 
garrison  with  proviaions.  He  aooepted  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Herrings 
archbiahop  of  York,  with  whom  he  remained  tiU  it  waa  safe  to  return 
to  Edinbugh.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  died  of  dropsy,  June  14, 
1746y  aged  forty-eight  years  and  four  months. 

Uackurhi  married  in  1788,  and  hia  wife,  with  two  aons  and  three 
danghtera,  aurvived  him.  Of  hia  character  it  can  only  be  atated,  from 
the  general  eulogy,  that  it  waa  auch  aa  aeoured  him  the  highest 
regard  of  hla  oontemporariea. 

The  writings  of  Madaurin  are  not  numeroua,  but  they  have  exerdaed 
eonaiderable  influence  upon  the  mathematical  atudies  of  thia  country ; 
more  however  we  think,  in  what  haa  been  taken  from  them,  or  on 
their  model,  by  others,  than  in  the  extenaiveneaa  of  their  own  dreula- 
tion.  There  ia  both  originality  and  depth  in  all  of  them^  and  we  ahall 
proceed  to  notice  them  separately. 

1.  The  various  papers  which  he  published  in  the '  PhUoaophical 
Tmnaaotiona '  are  on  subjecta  intimatdy  oonneoted  with  hia  aeparate 
woriu.  The  numbera  of  the  *  Transactions '  in  which  they  occur  are 
856,  869,  864,  877,  894,  408,  439,  461,  467,  469,  471. 

2.  'Qconietria  Organica,  dve  descriptio  linearum  curvarum  univer- 
salis,' London,  1780.  Thia  ia  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  description 
of  curves  by  the  interaectiona  of  moving  straight  linee. 

8.  In  1724  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea  for  an 
easay,  proposed  by  that  body,  on  the  Leibnitaian  method  of  measuring 
the  force  of  bodies  ill  motion.  In  1740  he  divided  with  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli, Euler,  and  Cavallieri,  the  prize  of  the  sameaoademy  for  an  essay 
on  the  tides.  Thia  work  ia  printed  in  what  is  called  the  Jeanita* 
edition  of  Newton. 

4.  <  A  Treatise  of  Flntiona,'  Edinburgh,  1742  (2  vols.  4to;  a  aecond 
edition  about  1801,  8vo).  The  immediate  cauae  of  this  work  was  the 
attack  of  Berkeley  upon  the  firat  principles  of  Fluxiona,  in  hia  *  Analyat :' 
it  ia  of  great  prolixity,  aa  might  be  expected  in  an  elementary  treatise 
which  ia  written  entirely  on  the  defensive  t  but  it  must  always  be 
remarkable  aa  having  been  the  first  work  in  which  the  prindplea  of 
fluxiona  were  placed  in  logical  connection  with  each  other.  The  detaila 
are  very  extensive^  forming  a  great  body  of  applications,  several  of 
them  quite  new  at  the  time.  Among  othere  is  the  theorem  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Hadaurin,  but  which  had  been  previously  noticed  by 
Stirling.  Of  all  the  treatisea  which  have  been  organised  upon  the 
fluxioiMl  principle^  this  ia  undoubtedly  the  most  sound  aa  wdl  aa 
complete. 

5.  « A  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  1748  (sixth  edition,  1796).  Thia  work 
certainly  snrpaaaed  all  ita  predecessors  in  deamess,  though  far  from 
bdng  aa  logical  a  work  aa  the  *  Fluxiotis.'  It  contains  two  appendicea 
CO  the  general  propertiea  of  curveai  It  waa  left  not  quite  complete, 
and  waa  finiahed  l^  an  editor. 

6.  'An  Aecount  of  Blr  Isaac  Newton'a  PhUoaophical  Discoveries,' 
LondoBf  1748;  Thia  work  alao  waa  publidied  from  the  author^a 
papciti  tlie  edftM  wa»PMriek  Murdodi.   Alter  the  death  of  NewtoD^ 


hia  nephew  Mr.  Conduitt  proposed  to  publiah  hia  lif^  and  applied  to 
Madaurin  for  assistance.  The  latter  immediately  prepared  an  acoount  of 
the  philosophical  systems  which  preceded  that  of  Kewton.  But  Mr.  Con- 
duitt's  death  frustrated  the  plan,  and  Madaurin,  extending  his  deuga 
to  the  length  of  explaining  all  Newton'a  mechanical  and  coamical 
diacoverles,  left  this  work  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  printed.  The 
optical  discoveries  were  omitted,  and  the  editor  atatea  that  the  author'a 
intention  aeema  to  have  been  the  explanation  of  those  parts  only  of 
Newton's  discoveries  which  had  been  and  were  controverted.  In  the 
present  day,  when  popular  explanation  of  sdentifio  points  haa  been 
well  atudied,  it  would  be  easy  to  name  works  which  are  prefeiable  to 
that  of  Madaurin  in  matter  and  form;  but  in  style  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  the  same.  At  a  tune  when  the  theory  of  gravitation 
waa  )xardly  admitted  by  many  at  home,  not  yet  reodved  by  any  of 
note  abroad,  and  really  understood  by  very  few,  auch  a  work  waa  of 
peculiar  value. 

Beaidea  the  preceding,  Madaurin  edited  in  1745  an  edition  of  David 
Gregory's  'Practical  Qeometry.'  He  was  also  activdy  engaged  in 
many  matters  cloaely  connected  with  adentific  publications.  We  need 
do  no  more  than  mention  his  exertions  to  found  an  observatory  at 
Edinburgh,  which  did  not  succeed,  and  a  medical  aodety :  to  the 
latter  he  contributed  aeveral  papers.  He  waa  engaged  at  one  time 
in  promoting  the  aurvey  of  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland ;  at  another 
in  examining  and  reporting  on  the  manner  of  gauging  veaaela;  and  he 
organised  and  computed  tables  for  a  provident  sodety  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  Scottish  dergy,  in  a  manner  which  aecured  the 
stability  and  usefulness  of  the  schema 

*MACLIS£,  DANIEL,  B.A.,  waa  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  1811 
at  Cork,  Irdand,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Scotland,  having  retired 
from  the  army,  had  established  himself  in  business.  While  a  child 
Madise  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  drawing,  and  he  was  very  dedroua 
of  beooming  a  painter ;  but,  his  frienda  being  unwilling,  or  unable^  to 
comply  with  hia  wiah,  he  waa  placed  in  a  banking  houae  at  Cork. 
This  he  left  however  at  the  age  of  aixteen,  and  gave  himtdf  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  art,  managing  to  maintain  himaelf  by  the  sale  of  sketches 
and  the  drawing  of  likenesses.  He  had  entered  himaelf  a  student  in 
the  Cork  Society  of  Arte,  where  he  made  rapid  progreaa,  atudied 
anatomy  under  an  eminent  aurgeon,  and  made  a  aketching  tour  through 
the  Wicklow  mountain  district,  whioh  aupplied  a  valuable  fund  of 
pictorial  materials.  In  1828  he  came  to  London,  and  waa  admitted  a 
student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Here  hia  course  was  unusually  brillianti 
The  year  of  his  entry  he  won  the  medal  m  the  antique;  the  medal  for 
the  beat  drawing  from  the  life  followed ;  and  the  aeriea  of  hia  triumphs 
waa  crowned  by  hia  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  historical 
compoaition.  The  summer  of  1880  he  spent  in  studying  in  the  galleries 
and  atdiera  of  Paris.  During  the  three  or  four  years  between  hla 
entering  the  schools  of  the  A^emy  and  lus  winning  the  gold  medal, 
Mr.  Maclise  laboured  hard  in  making  designs  and  sketches  for  book* 
sellers  and  others,  and  in  painting  portraita :  hia  oarioature  portraita 
which  appeared  about  thia  time  in  '  BVaaer^s  Magaame'  will  probably 
be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers. 

The  first  oil-paintmgs  which  he  publicly  exhibited,  were,  we  believe, 
'Mokanna  Unveiling  his  Features  to  Zelica,'  at  the  British  Institution 
in  1883,  and  *Allhallow  Eve^'  and  *A  Love  Adventure  of  Franda  L 
with  Diana  of  Poictiers,'  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  same  year. 
They  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  aa  worka  of  a  young  man 
of  two-imd-twenty  were  by  all  admitted  to  be  of  veiy  unuaual  promise. 
<The  Inatallation  of  Captain  Rock'— in  a  vem  he  would  have  done 
well  to  have  followed  farther— exhibited  in  the  following  year,  increased 
the  general  admiration ;  and  the  *  Chivahx>ua  Vow  of  the  Ladiea  and 
the  Peacock,'  1835,  amply  eatabliahed  the  young  artiat'e  position  as 
one  of  the  most  original  of  our  aemi-historical  painters.  He  was  the 
same  year  dected  A.R. A.  and  enrolled  aa  a  lion  of  the  season.  With 
some  slight  osdUations,  partly  aridng  from  the  fluctuations  of  publio 
taate,  partly  from  little  wilfuhieaaea  on  hia  own  dde,  he  haa  ever  since 
retained  his  place  among  the  first  of  our  painters  in  popularity,  though 
from  the  very  extent  of  his  success,  and  the  widely  diiferent  character 
of  his  atyle  from  that  of  other  temporary  or  permanent  favourites, 
he  haa  had  to  endure  at  least  his  fair  shai«  of  advene  criticism. 

Mr.  Madise  has  been  a  prolific  painter,  the  character  of  his  worka 
bemg  considered— which  are  generally  of  rather  large  size,  yet  m 
every  part  full  of  detaa  and  carefully  finiahed,  and  contain  mostly 
numerous  figures  painted  with  an  attention  to  coatume  and  accessories 
which  often  evinces  condderaUe  research.  The  titles  of  the  more 
important  of  them  will  suffldently  indicate  his  range  of  aubjects  :— 
<  Robin  Hood  and  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  in  the  Qreenwood;' 
*  Salvator  Rosa  painting  hia  friend  Maaaniello,'  *  Olivia  and  Sophia 
fitting  out  Moeea  for  the  Fair,'  and  'Merry  Chriatmaa  in  the  Baron'a 
Hall'  (1838) — a  picture  of  even  greater  power  and  at  least  aa  great 
popularity  aa  his  'Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the  Peacock,'— it  secured 
hia  election  (February  1840)  as  R.A.  His  great  picture  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  1840  was  *  The  Banquet-Scene  hi  Macbeth,'  but  along  with 
it  he  aent  two  of  thoae  smaller  and  less  ambitious  picturea  which 
used  in  these  his  earlier  years  alwaya  to  be  reguded  aa  among  hii 
pleasantest  worka,  aa  wdl  aa  foremost  among  the  minor  attractions 
of  the  Academy  exhibitionB,— <  Gil  Blaa  dresaee  en  Cavalier,'  and  a 
'Scene  from  Twelfth  Night,'  now  m  the  Vernon  Gallery.  In  1841 
he  had  'The  Bleeping  Beauty,'  and  «Hunt  the  SUpper  at  Keighbour 
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FlamborougbV  In  1842  his  chief  work  was  his  powerful  rendermg  of 
the  < Play-Scene  in  Hamlet'— now  a  leading  attraction  in  the  Vernon 
Collection,— ' The  Return  of  the  Knight,  and  the  'Origin  of  the 
Harp.'  In  1848,  <The  Actor's  reception  of  the  Authoi^Oil  Bias;' 
in  1844,  'Sabrina  releases  the  Lady  from  the  Enchanted  Chair — 
Comus,'  which  he  repeated  in  fresco  in  the  summer-house  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace ;  in  1846, '  Ordeal  by  Touch ; '  in  1847,  *  Noah's  Sacrifice ; ' 
and  in  1848,  *  Chivalry  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,'  and  his  famous 
design  of  'Sbaksneare's  Seven  Ages.'  In  1850  he  painted  the  last  he 
has  exhibited  of  his  happy  vei^dons  of  Qoldsmith — indeed  the  last,  as 
it  was  perhaps  the  best  of  his  small  humorous  pictures, — 'The  Gross 
of  Green  Spectacles.'  This  year  he  painted  his  vety  striking  fresco 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  The  Spirit  of  Justice.'  '  Cazton's  Printing- 
Office'  appeared  in  1861 ;  in  1852,  'Alfred  in  the  Tent  of  Guthrum 
the  Dane ; '  in  1854,  '  The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  to  the  Princess 
£va'  to  be  repeated  with  alterations  in  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster ;  and  in  1855  a  *  Scene  from  As  Tou  Like  It — Orlando  about 
to  engage  with  the  Duke's  Wrestler.' 

Both  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  his  mode  of  treating  them,  Mr. 
Maclise  has  struck  out  a  path  for  himself.  Without  rejecting  their 
teaching,  he  has  leant  less  than  almost  any  other  of  our  eminent 
historical  painters  upon  his  great  predecessors.  Neither  in  compo- 
sition nor  colour  can  he  be  charged  with  imitation.  Always  he  is 
original  and  always  self-reliant  In  his  earlier  pictures  he  showed 
the  possession  of  much  humour,  in  his  later  he  has  aimed  more  and 
more  after  intensity  of  expression — not  seldom  marring  thereby  the 
dignity  and  repose  of  his  conception :  but  at  all  times  he  has  dis- 
played a  teeming,  often  au  exuberant,  imagination.  His  drawing  is 
true  and  firm,  and  all  the  details  are  strongly  made  out,  whence  some- 
times arises  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  So  again  his  colour, 
wliilst  generally  true  and  frequently  very  beautiful,  especially  in 
parts,  has  somewhat  of  an  overwrought  metallic  luatni :  but  that  it 
wears  well,  improving  in  t^ne  and  general  efifect,  may  be  seen  by 
the  'Flay-Scene  in  Hamlet'  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  and  even  more 
decidedly  in  some  of  his  great  works  in  private  collections. 

Besides  his  historical  and  genre  pictures,  Mr.  Maclise  has  painted  a 
good  many  portraits,  of  which  those  of  Lytton,  Dickens,  Forster,  and 
Macready  are  among  the  best  known.  He  has  also  designed 
numerous  illustrations  for  books,  among  others  Moore's  'Irish 
Melodies,'  Bulwer*s  'Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,'  the  'Keepsake,'  and  other 
annuals,  &c.    [See  SupPLEUXiiT.] 

MACNAB,  SIR  ALAN.  The  name  of  Sir  Alan  MacNab  is  weU 
known  to  English  readers,  through  tibe  pages  of  Sir  Francis  Head's 
'Emigrant'  and  his  'Narrative  of  Canadian  Ai&ira,'  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  moat  public-spirited  of  her  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects. 
Sprung  from  the  ancient  Scottish  family  of  Maoh  ^  Nab,  his  father 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  Sir  Alan  himself  was  bom  in  1798  and 
received  his  early  education.  Having  been  called  to  the  Canadian 
bar,  he  became  a  member  of  the  L^islative  Assembly  of  Western 
Canada,  and  ultimately  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Prime  Minister 
under  the  last  part  of  the  governorship  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  the 
first  few  months  of  that  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  succeeded  him. 
In  1838  Sir  Alan  MacNab  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
recognition  of  his  gallant  services  against  the  insurgents  in  the  Cana- 
dian rebellion,  during  which  he  held  the  post  of  oomnuinder  on  the 
Niagara  frontier;  and  in  July  1856  he  was  further  rewarded  by 
promotion  to  a  Baronetcy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  while  he 
held  the  command  at  Niagara,  that  he  seized  on  the  Caroline  steamer 
and  sent  her  over  the  Falls— a  daring  act  which  was  fully  justified  by 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  time,  and  ia  stated  by  Sir  Frauds  Head  to 
have  saved  this  country  from  a  rupture  with  America.  [Sufflsment.] 

•  MACNEILE,  REV.  HUGH,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1796,  at  Bally- 
castle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  afterwards 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the  appointment  of  canon  of  Chester. 
In  1822  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Magee,  late  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  whose  family  he  had  been  tutor.  He  is  a  popular  preacher, 
eneigetio  and  declamatory,  with  a  powerful  voice.  He  was  for  some 
years  in  London,  and  attracted  large  congregations,  chiefly  at  Charlotte- 
street  Chapel,  Fitaroy-square.  He  afterwards  became  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Jude's,  Liverpool,  and  is  now  the  incumbent  of  St  Paul's, 
Prince's  Park,  near  Liverpool  He  has  pubUshed  the  following  works : — 
'  The  Church  and  the  Churches ;  or  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ 
militant  here  on  Earth/  8vo;  'Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Engftaid,' 
12mo ;  '  Lectures  on  the  IVophecies  of  the  Jews,'  12mo ; '  Lectures  on 
the  Sympathies,  &a,  of  our  Saviour,'  12mo ;  '  Letters  on  Seceding  from 
the  Church,'  12mo;  'Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent,'  12mo;  'Seven- 
teen Sermons,'  12mo.  He  has  also  published  several  separate  sermons, 
addresses,  and  controversial  pamphlets. 

•  MACNEILL,  SIR  JOHN,  G.C.B.,  third  son  of  John  MacNeill,  Esq., 
of  Colonsay,  and  brother  of  the  Right  Honourable  Duncan  MacNeill, 
was  bom  in  1795.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  an  early  age;  and  served  for  some  time  in  their  Bengal 
^y.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  assistant  envoy  at  the  ooast  of 
Persia,  and  afterwards  became  secretary  to  the  embassy,  and  was 
JJJjy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  court  from 
1886  to  1844.  While  thus  employed,  he  gained  an  insight  into  the 
Habits,  poUcy,  and  resources  of  the  Eastern  nations  which  lie  between. 


Russia  and  our  Indian  frontiers,  and  vras  thus  enabled  to  predict  the 
aggressive  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  long 
before  he  had  oommenced  to  put  it  into  execution.  On  returning  to 
England,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  board  to  superintend  the 
working  of  the  NewPoor-Law  Act  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1851  conducted 
a  special  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  western  highlands  and  the 
adjoining  ialands.  The  credit  which  he  acquired  by  these  various 
commissions  led  to  his  being  sent  in  the  winter  of  1854-55  to  the 
Crimea  in  company  with  CoL  TuUoch,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
commissariat  depiurtment;  and  they  presented  to  the  home  govern- 
ment a  report,  in  which  blame  was  attributed  to  certain  officers,  and 
more  especially  to  the  quarter-master  general's  staffi  The  statements 
of  this  report  were  however  impeached  by  the  officers  most  directly 
alluded  to,  and  were  subjected  to  a  formal  examination  before  a  board 
of  general  officers  assembled  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  conaidered  that 
the  amount  of  censure  thrown  upon  the  commissariat  and  quarter- 
master general's  department  was  not  borne  out  by  the  facta.  The 
character  and  conduct  of  that  court  however  were  such  as  to  secure 
little  public  respect,  and  their  decision  was  not  received  as  generally 
satisfactory. 

*  MACNEILL,  SIR  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  acquired 
considerable  reputation  from  the  construction  of '  Tables  for  facilitating 
the  Calculation  of  Earthwork  in  Railway  Cuttings,'  &c.  He  was 
employed  as  chief  engineer  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  which 
was  completed  in  1844,  on  the  opening  of  which  he  was  knighted  by 
Earl  de  Grey,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  1862. 

MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  was  bom  inl738,  at  the  village  of  Ruthvea 
in  Invemess-shire,  and  was  sent  in  1752  to  Eing^s  College,  Aberdeen, 
with  a  view  to  be  educated  for  the  Scottish  Church.  On  leaving  college 
he  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  his  native  village;  and  it  was  while 
holding  this  situation  that  he  gave  to  the  world  what  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  publication,  a  poem  entitled  *  The  Highlander,'  in  1758. 
Before  this  date  however  he  had  written  some  other  poetical  pieces, 
among  which  are  mentioned  one  called 'Death,'  and  another  called 
'  The  Hunter,'  which  last  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  rude  sketch  of 
'  The  Highlander.'  Soon  after  he  sent  to  the  '  Scots  Magaiine '  several 
contributions  in  verse,  which  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by 
the  great  oontroversy  that  afterwards  arose  about  his  capacity  for 
manu&cturing  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  which  he  professed  to 
have  only  tran^ated.  Some  attention  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to 
the  traditional  poetry  preserved  in  their  native  dialect  among  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  well-known  historian,  himself 
a  mountaineer;  by  him  an  interest  in  the  subject  was  communicated 
to  his  friends  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister  of  Inveresk,  a  gentleman 
of  extensive  connections  among  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  and  John 
Home,  the  author  of '  Douglas.'  The  two  latter  met  with  Macpherson 
in  the  autumn  of  1759,  when  he  showed  them  some  fragments  of  Gaelic 
verse^  of  which  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  furnish  them  with  trans- 
lations. These  were  shown  to  Dr.  Blair,  and  the  poets  Shenstone  and 
Gray,  by  all  of  whom  tb^  were  greatly  admired ;  and  in  1760  they 
were  published  under  the  title  of  *  Frsgments  of  Andent  Poetry,  col- 
lected in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  Gaelic 
or  Erse  Language,'  with  an  anonymous  preface  by  BUir.  The  frag- 
ments are  sixteen  in  number.  The  effect  was  to  induce  the  faculty  of 
advocates  in  Edinburgh  to  raise  a  subscription  for  enabling  Macpherson 
to  make  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  with  the  object  of  oollecting 
more  poetical  treasure  of  the  same  kind.  What  he  found,  or  pretended 
to  have  found,  he  brought  to  London,  and  published  there  in  two 
successive  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1762,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  with  the  title  of '  Fingal,  an  Epio  Poem  in 
six  books,  with  other  lesser  Poems; '  the  seoond  in  1763,  with  the  title 
of '  Temora,  an  Epic  Poem  in  eight  books,  with  other  Poems.'  From 
the  first  the  genuineness  of  these  G^lic  epics  was  questioned  by  many 
persons,  but  it  was  more  zealously  asserted  by  more,  and  to  Macpherson 
himself  the  notoriety  which  he  acquired  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
course  of  good  fortune.  We  shall  examine  the  question  of  their 
authenticity  presently :  it  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  after  we  ' 
have  run  through  the  leading  events  of  Macpherson's  life.  In  1764  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  Captain  Johnstone,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  governor  of  Pensaoola;  and  he  was 
also  made  surveyor-general  of  the  Floridas,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
out  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  England  in  1766, 
retaining  his  salary  of  200^  a  year  for  life.  Some  of  the  years  that 
followed  he  spent  chiefly  in  literary  labour,  much  of  it,  from  the 
popularity  of  his  name^  highly  profitable,  la  1771  he  published,  in 
one  voL  4to,  a  disquisition  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Scottish  Celtic 
race,  under  the  title  of  'An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ; '  in  1773  a  prose  translation  of  the  '  Iliad  '  of 
Homer;  in  1775  a  *  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,*  in  2  vols.  4to,  together  with 
2  vols,  of '  Original  Papers,'  which  last  work  he  sold  to  the  booksellt^rs 
for  3000^  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  also  wrote  several 
pamphlets  for  the  ministry,  in  support  of  the  war  against  the  American 
colonies  which  are  now  aU  nearly  foigotten.  At  last  his  appointment 
to  the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Azoot  tamed  ius 
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fenstfle  mind  and  pen  to  Indian,  affidn,  upon  wfaioh  he  also  pzodueed 
a  inooeaiion  of  pablieations  of  temponu7  interest.  This  post  broaght 
him  into  pailiament  in  1780  as  member  for  Camelford,  for  whioh  he 
nt  tfll  1790 ;  he  then  retired  to  a  ocmsiderable  property  which  he  had 
porcfaaaed  in  his  native  oonnty  of  Invemess,  where  he  died,  Febmary 
17tb,  1796.  His  body  was  bionght  back  to  England  for  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  as  briefly  as  we  can  the  controTer^ 
respecting  the  epics  known  as  the  PoEUS  of  Obsias,  the  pablication  of 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  Maopherson  affirmed  that  they 
were  translations  made  by  himself  from  ancient  Erse  manuscripts  whiim 
he  had  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  which  were  the 
genuine  compositions  of  Oesian,  a  Highland  poet,  who  liyed  about  the 
middle  of  the  8rd  centmy,  and  whose  poetical  works  had  been  trans- 
mitted orally  from  bard  to  bard,  and  from  age  to  age,  till  the  intro- 
doction  of  the  art  of  writing  into  the  Highlands  affoided  the  means 
of  fixing  them  in  those  manusoripte  ftrom  which  the  translations 


The  tmth  of  this  statement  was  denied  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  boldly 
proQoonced  the  whole  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  to  be  forgeries, 
tad  defied  Macpherson  to  produce  a  manuscript  of  any  Erse  poem  of 
earlier  date  than  the  16th  oentuiy.  Hume,,  Qibbon,  and  others, 
though  they  diS  not  express  so  decided  an  opinion,  seemed  to  more 
thin  doubt  their  authenticity.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Blair  defended 
them  in  an  elaborate  ' Critical  Dissertation;'  Dr.  Henry,  in  his 
'Hiitoiyof  Qreat  Britain,' founded  many  of  his  statements  relating 
to  the  ourly  condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  especially,  upon  their  authority ;  Lord  Eames,  in 
his  'Sketches  of  Man,  appealed  to  them  as  substantiating  his  theories ; 
Geaarotti  annexed  to  his  Italian  translation,  which  improTed  their 
beauties  and  softened  their  defects,  a  dissertation  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Ossian  as  equal  if  not  superior  to  Homer;  Arthur  Toung  lent  his 
aid  on  the  asune  side ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Highlanders  seemed 
ready  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  the  Gaelic  bard. 

In  the  year  1800,  Halcolm  Laing  added  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  'History  of  Scotland '  a  dissertation  in  which 
he  endeayonred  to  establish,  from  historicBl  and  internal  eiidence, 
that  the '  Poems  of  Ossisn'  were^  without  a  single  exception,  entirely 
apurious. 

The  Higliland  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1797,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittse  to  inquire  into  tiio  authenticity  of  the  <  Poems  of  Ossian.'  A 
list  of  queries  was  sent  to  e?ery  person  who  was  likely  to  afford 
information  on  the  subject,  ancient  Erse  and  Irish  manuscripts  were 
asaiduously  sought  after,  and  all  the  traditions  existing  in  tne  High- 
lands which  had  any  rdation  to  the  subjects  of  the  poems  were  care* 
folly  collected.  In  1805,  when  the  Oommittee  had  completed  their 
labours,  they  published  their  Report,  with  the  name  of  Henry 
Uackencie  annexed  to  it  as  their  chairman.  The  Report  states,  that 
"the  Committee  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  same 
in  title  and  tenor  with  the  '  Poems  of  Osaian.^  "  About  the  same 
time  was  published  a  splendid  edition  of  the  'Poems  of  Osnan,  &a, 
oontaioing  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Macpherson,  Esq.,  in  Prose 
andBhyme;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Malcolm  Lahig.'  The 
object  of  these  notes  and  illustrations  was  to  destroy  the  authority 
aod  depreoiBte  the  value  of  the  text. 

The  researeh,  the  acuteness,  and  the  close  reasoning  of  Laing,  both 
in  his  dissertation  and  in  the  notes  to  hii  edition  oltiie  poems, 
together  with  the  admisuons  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Highland 
Society,  appeared  to  have  nearly  decided  the  question  against  Mac- 
pherson. The  eontroTcr^y  howcTer,  as  far  at  least  as  rdates  to  the 
historical  authority  of  the  poems,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  terminated. 
As  late  as  1887,  in  'The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  Origm, 
Hiatoiy,  and  Antiquities^'  by  F.  Skene,  a  work  published  at  the  request 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  we  are  informed,  that  **by  a  fate 
altogether  ringular  in  the  case  of  the  Highlanders,  a  complete  body 
of  these  ancient  Tendfied  huitories  haye  been  handed  down  in  the 
'Poems  of  Ossian' "  (toL  l,  pi  206) ;  and  that  "the  Tslue  of  Ossian, 
as  an  historical  poet,  must  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  while,  whether 
the  chief  part  of  these  poems  are  of  ancient  or  of  modem  compo- 
aition,  there  can  remain  Uttle  doubt  that  in  him  we  possess  the  oldest 
record  of  the  faiatory  of  a  very  remote  age"  (vol  i,  pu  215);  and 
aimilar  sentiments  still  occasionally  gain  publicity.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  offer,  firsts  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  important 
&ets  and  arguments  which  bear  upon  their  authenticity,  and,  secondly, 
cor  own  estimate  of  their  poetical  value. 

Of  ^e  languages  spoken  by  the  Gaelic  nations  who  inhabited  the 
ivestem  parts  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  the  Irish  ia 
probably  that  which  has  sufifered  least  by  mixture  with  others.  The 
Etae,  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  approximates  so  closely 
to  the  Irish,  that  it  may  be  considered  ratiier  as  a  dialect  of  it  than 
a  distinct  language.  But  while  the  Iridi  has  been  a  written  language 
from  an  era  probably  anterior  to  the  Christian,  with  an  ancient 
alphabet,  and  a  series,  not  only  of  bards,  but  of  historical  annalists, 
of  whose  works  there  are  manuscript*  still  extant  of  as  early  a  date 
••the  9th  century,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Erse  was  ever  written 
prerious  to  the  16th  or  16th  century.  If  tiien  these  poems  were 
composed  by  Osnan,  in  Srse^  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  they 
iDoat  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  for  1800  or  1400  yeank    The 
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Irish,  with  all  the  advantage  of  writing  to  fix  it,  has  suffered  so  much 
alteration,  that  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  understood  with  difficulty 
even  by  those  who  are  most  learned  in  the  language,  and  some  are 
quite  unintelligible.  We  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer  that  the 
Erse^  unwritten,  and  spoken  by  a  people  at  least  as  rude  ss  the  Irish, 
has  undergonis  a  similar  change ;  and  thit  these  poems,  if  preserved 
in  the  words  in  which  they  were  compof  ed  by  their  supposed  auUior, 
oould  not  be  understood  by  the  present  race  of  Highlanders. 

Macpherson  published  the  Erse  of  the  seventh  book  of  *  Temora,' 
but  it  was  printed  from  a  copy  in  lus  own  handwritine,  and  the 
original  has  never  been  produced.*;|Macpherson  of  StratSmashie^  a 
poet  who  assisted,  as  he  affirms,  in  tranacribing  the  poems  from  old 
manuscripts  or  from  oral  tradition,  said  that  one  of  these  old  manu- 
scripts was  dated  in  1410 ;  and  Lord  Eames,  in  hii '  Sketches  of 
Man,'  asserts,  that  the  first  four  books  of  'Fingal'  wera  obtained 
from  a  Gaelic  manuscript^  written  on  vellum  in  1408,  and  found  by 
the  translator  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  No  doubt  Macpherson  told  him 
80,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  aaw  the  manuscript,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  produced.  Indeed  the  oldest  Scotch  manuscript  extant^  a  copy 
of  Winton's  Chronicle^  in  the  Royal  Library,  Edinburgh,  is  not  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1420.  As  to  the  Erse  manuscripts,  frequent  appeals 
were  made  by  Macpherson's  friends  to  the  '  Red  Book '  of  the  bard 
of  the  Clanronald  family,  which  was  in  Macpherson's  posaession,  and 
was  said  to  contain  "some  of  the  poems  which  are  now  translated 
and  pubUshed."  It  was  obtained  from  him,  but  not  till  he  was 
actually  threatened  with  a  prosecution  by  the  Clanronald  family,  and 
was  found  to  be  a  small  12mo  of  150  leaves,  written  in  the  Iriah 
oharaoter,  and  dated  September  8,  1726,  in  the  midst  of  the  songs. 
It  was  found  to  contain  only  one  poem  which  had  any  relation  to 
Ossian,  a  abort  ballad  on  the  longevitv  of  the  Finns.  Another  appeal 
was  made  to  " a  large  folio  manuscnpt"  called  the  'Red  Rhymer,' 
which  was  stated  to  have  been  given  "  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Qleneal- 
ladd  in  Muideart»  to  Mr.  Macdonald  of  nlyles  in  Cnoideart,  who  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Macpherson.  It  contains  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  some 
of  Ossian's  poems,  Highland  Tales,  &c.  Lamg  applied  to  Mr. 
Madkenaie^  the  gentleman  to  whom  Macpherson  bequeathed  his 
manuscripts,  and  the  publication  of  Ids  Erse  'Ossian  (mentioned 
below),  for  the  production  of  this  manuscript  We  give  the  result 
of  this  application  in  Laing's  own  words :  "  In  consequence  of  this 
requiaition,  luneteen  manuscript  volumes,  in  quarto  and  octavo,  were 
transmitted  to  Edinburgh;  but  the  *  Red  Rhymer'  hi  folio,  the  only 
remaining  manuscript  ever  specified  or  appealed  to  for  the  originals 
of  Ossian,  was  not  produced.  The  manuscripts  consirted  of  medical 
and  religious  treatises,  Irish  legpends  and  legendary  histories,  an 
obituary,  a  vocabulary,  genealogies,  &a,  with  many  of  the  Irish 
ballads  ascribed  to  Osidan,  but  not  a  sicgle  original,  as  fkr  as  could 
be  discovered,  of  Macpherson's  pretended  translation  of  Ossian." 

A  subscription  of  10002.  was  raised  by  Macpherson's  countrymen 
in  the  East  Lidies  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  the  supposed 
Erse  originala.  It  was  plaoed  in  Macpherson's  hands,  and  he  retained 
it  till  his  death,  when  he  left  it  to  be  applied  to.  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  raised.  In  1807  appeared  *  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  the 
original  Qaelic^  &a ;  with  Notes  and  Observations,  by  John  M'Arthur,' 
London,  8  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  was  accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin 
translation,  by  Robert  Macpherson,  and  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Still  there  were 
no  ancient  manuscripts;  the  'original  Gaelic'  was  printed  entirely 
from  Macpherson's  hand-writing,  and  corresponded  literally  with  the 
English,  which,  there  is  no  doubt^  was  traiislated  into  Gaelic  by 
Macpherson  himsel£  He  had  abundance  of  time  for  this  task  before 
he  died,  and  is  known  to  have  been  well-qualified  for  it^  Erse,  not 
Englhih,  being  Ids  native  langusge. 

The  truth  ia,  that  not  a  manuscript,  nor  a  fingment  of  a  manu* 
script,  of  any  ancient  poem,  Erse  or  Irish,  which  Macpherson  hss 
translated  in  lus  'Ossian,'  has  ever  been  discovered.  Ballads  indeed 
there  are,  some  in  Erse,  but  msny  more  in  Irish,  in  which  the  Ossianic 
heroes  are  celebrated;  there  is  a  large  manuscript  collection  of  them 
in  the  Dublin  University  Library,  several  of  which  were  published  by 
Miss  Brooke  in  1789  with  an  EngUsh  poeticsl  version ;  and  there  are 
traditions,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  Scotland,  especially  in 
Ai^leahire  and  other  diatricts  of  the  West  Highlands,  relating  to 
Fingal,  Osrian,  fta  Some  of  these  ballads  and  traditions  have  supplied 
circumstances,  or  names,  or  incidental  sUusions,  which  have  been 
worked  up  into  the  Ossianic  collection ;  so  that  the  Highland  reader 
was  continually  reminded  of  sometimig  which  was  familiar  to  his 
imagination,  and  having  found  parts  which  he  thought  he  knew,  was 
ready  to  claim  the  whole.  These  materials  have  been  carefully  com- 
pared, both  by  Laing  and  the  Highland  Society,  with  the  poema^ 
and  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  in  each  instance  spedflcally 
pointed  oat 

According  to  'Ossian's  Poems,'  Fbgal  was  king  of  Morven,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  Ari^lsshire  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  West  Highlands;  here  he  had  hia  palace  of  Selma  (a  name  never 
heard  of  before  the  publication  of  'Ossian's  Poems'),  and  here  his 
father  Comhal,  his  grandfather  Trathal,  and  his  great-grandfather 
Trenmor  reigned.  Ossisn  was  the  son  of  Plngal,  and  Oscar  the  son  of 
Ossian.  For  this  kingdom  and  its  kings  there  is  absolutely  no'  ftmnda^ 
tion  in  the  annals  of  Sie  Highlands  or  of  the  Highland  clans ;  in  i 
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Bne  bftUadB  however  and  Highland  tEtdiUone  Fbgal  end  Onnan  ere 
ooeasionally  ipoken  of  as  HighlaDd  heroea,  bat  m  othwe  they  are 
coentioned  as  Irish.  On  the  oontrary,  the  Irish  annalists  and  the  Irish 
Oards  are  uniform  and  consistent  and  distinot  in  their  notices  of  them. 
According  to  the  Irish  annalists^  Fingal,  son-in-law  of  Cormao,  king  of 
Leinster,  was  commander  of  the  Fianna  Eirinn,  or  Hans,  a  military 
race  who  existed  at  this  time  in  Ireland.  Fingal's  palace  was  at  Alm- 
huin,  or  AUen,  in  Leinster,  and  he  died  in  the  year  278.  In  the  reign 
of  Cairbar,  the  son  and  sucoessor  of  Cormac,  this  military  class,  or 
militia  as  the^  haye  been  called,  were  put  down  by  force  in  oonse- 
Quence  of  their  dangerous  presumption  and  the  dissensions  among 
their  own  body.  "They  were  attacked,"  says  Moore,  ('History  of 
Ireland/  toL  l),  "  by  the  united  force  of  almost  all  the  royal  troops 
of  the  kingdom  (the  King  of  Munster  alone  taking  part  witih  the 
rebellious  Fians),  and  a  battle,  memorable  for  its  extent  of  carnage, 
ensued,  in  which  Oigar,  the  son  of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  was  slain  by  the 
monarch's  own  hand."  This  was  the  battle  of  Qabhra,  whioh  torms 
the  groundwork  of  the  poem  of  'Temora.' 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  the  name  of  Scotia 
was  exdusiyely  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  name  of  Scoti,  or  Scotl^  to 
the  inhabitants.  They  were  a  warlike  raoe^  who  had  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland^  and  gradually  imposed  theur  name  on  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  One*  of  this  race^  Cairbar  Biada,  in  the 
year  258,  led  oyer  a  colony  of  the  Scoti  from  Irehmd,  and  established 
them  in  Argyleshire.  Riada  had  a  territory  in  Ireland  named  Dalriada, 
and  the  district  obtained  by  his  colony  was  called  Dalriada  also.  They 
had  great  difficulty  howeyer  in  maintaining  their  station  against  the 
power  of  their  opponents  the  Piots,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  not  driyen  back  to  Ireland.  But  in  the  year  508  a  larger  colony 
was  led  oyer  by  Fergus  Mac  Erth,  who  established  the  kingdom  of 
Dalriada,  which  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  and  imposed  the  name  of  Scot!  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  Scotland  on  the  country,  as  had  previously  been 
done  in  Ireland.  Thus  the  Highlanders  became  conneoted  with  the 
Soots  of  Ireland,  and  through  them  deriyed  their  traditions  of  Fmgal 
andOssian* 

^  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  eyidenoes  of  forgery  afforded  by 
single  ciroumstanoeB  and  minor  details  in  the  various  poems.  Such 
evidences  are  in  fiut  diffused  through  the  whole  of  them,  and  meet  us 
at  every  step,  either  in  sentiments  inoonsistent  with  the  rude  state  of 
aodety  at  the  time,  in  the  omission  of  every  allusion  to  the  dwellings, 
the  dresses,  the  means  of  subsistenoe,  and  the  auperstitions  of  &e 
inhabitants^  as  well  as  all  mention,  even  incidentally,  of  animals  which 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  country  at  the  tdmoi  •  Such  omissions 
could  hardly  have  been  made  by  a  poet  who  wss  familiar  with  the 
manners  and  oljects  of  that  age,  and  was  himself  a  party  in  the 
events  which  he  describes. 

To  show  the  modem  materials  and  workmanship  of  the  poems, 
Lamg  has  pointed  ou^  in  numerous  passages,  imitations  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  Homer,  Yiigil,  MUton,  and  others.  Many  of  these  imitations 
are  obvious  enough,  but  others  are  mere  casual  resemblances  of  phrases 
and  words,  which  a  genuine  translator  might  have  easily  fsllen  into  in 
rendering  a  real  origmaL 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair's '  Critical  DisserUtion  on  the  Poems  of 
Ossian'  was  originaUy  deliyered,  soon  after  the  first  publication  of 
'Fingal*  m  the  course  of  his  lectures  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
beUee-lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This '  CriUoal  Disser- 
tation,' an  elaborate  composition  of  nearly  pure  nonesense^  which 
exprssses  unbounded  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  poems^  and 
bestows  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  upon  them  ss  equal  and  in 
tome  respects  superior  to  Homer,  sdded  to  the  natural  astonishment 
that  such  poems  should  have  been  produced  by  a  Qaelio  bard  in  the 
8rd  oentory,  extended  their  fame  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain, 
but  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe ;  and  France^  Qermany,  and 
Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  enthusisstio  admiration  of  them.  This 
fever  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  but  Ossian  haa  still  his  admirere^ 
and  the  <  DiBsertation '  no  doubt  its  readers.  To  us  it  appears  that 
almoat  evenrthing  which  gives  intrinsic  value  to  otiier  poems  is  wsnting 
in  these.  We  read  them  with  almost  uninterrupted  incredulity.  The 
cfaaraoters  represent  a  race  of  men  which  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
ever  to  have  existed.  The  events  and  incidents,  so  far  as  they  are 
intelligible  and  there  is  anything  approaching  to  detail,  are  such  ss  we 
csnnot  even  imsgine  to  have  occurred  at  any  time  or  tmder  any  cir- 
eusutances.  All  good  poetry  is  disUngulBhed  by  the  truth  and 
dulinotnesB  of  its  representations;  and  it  has  always  been  remarked 
of  thegreateat  poets  that  they  must  have  looked  upon  external  nature 
and  watched  the  woi^ings  of  the  humsn  mind  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence; and  this  appearance  of  truth  ii  preserved  not  only  in  such 
poetry  as  represents  the  actual  appearanoea  of  nature  and  the  ordinary 
eventB  of  human  life^  but  even  in  that  more  etevated  poetry  which 
passes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reality.  In  Homer,  with  whom  Ossisn 
has  been  so  absurdly  compared,  the  scenes  sre  perfectly  panoratnic; 
we  never  imagine  that  we  are  looking  at  a  picture;  the  objects  them- 
selves are  before  our  eves ;  we  are  present  at  the  events;  the  persons 
are  known  to  us,  with  all  their  peculiaritits,  acd  we  can  trace  their 
moUves  of  action;  when  they  express  themselves  in  such  or  such  a 
^T*^  ^  what  passion  it  wss  that  moved  them,  or  what  spedfio 
oqject  th^  had  in  view.    There  Is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Ossian. 


Everything  Is  vague  and  indirtlnot;  the  soenes  are  all  oonfiised;  and 
the  images^  unde&ed  as  they  are,  seem  to  recur  continually.  Hence 
nothing  is  impressed  upon  the  mind;  nothing  fixes  itself  upon  the 
memory.  There  is  no  discrimination  of  character.  We  are  informed 
indeed  that  some  are  old  and  some  are  young,  some  are  generous  and 
some  cruel,  but  even  these  broad  personal  distinctions  we  should  hardly 
have  diMovered  from  any  peculiarity  in  their  thoughts  or  msnner  of 
q>eaking.  Every  one  expresses  himself  in  nearly  the  same  way,  and  a 
wearisome  repetition  of  affected  sentimentality  pervades  the  whole. 

Without  something  however  of  the  substance  of  poetry,  so  high  a 
reputation  as  these  poems  once  bad  could  hardly  have  been  obtaioed. 
Hacpherson  was  a  Highlander,  and  had  lived  among  mountain  scenery 
from  his  infimcy ;  and  though  many  of  his  pictures,  even  of  that 
scenery,  are  false,  still  there  are  sketches  interspersed  throughout  aU 
the  poems  which  are  true  and  beautiful  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter 
to  Anna  Seward,  says,  "Most  Highlanders,  after  they  have  become 
complete  masters  of  English,  continue  to  think  in  their  own  language; 
and  it  is  to  me  demonstrable  that  Macpherson  thought  almost  eveiy 
word  of  Ossian  in  Gaelic,  although  he  wrote  it  down  in  English.  This 
gave  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  forming  the  style  of  Ossisn,  which, 
Sbough  exalted  and  modified  according  to  Macpherson's  own  ideas  of 
modem  taste^  is  in  great  part  cut  upon  the  model  of  the  tales  of  ^  the 
sennachiee  and  bards."  But  the  great  charm  of  Ossian's  noems  is  in 
the  language :  a  rich  stream  of  harmony  fiows  through  all  of  them, 
which  many  are  sensible  of  who  are  quite  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
truth  of  the  reprssentations  or  the  propriety  of  the  thoughts. 

«MACREADT,  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  was  bom  March  8, 1703, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  London.  His  father,  the  lessee  end 
mansger  of  several  provincial  theatres,  was  desirous  of  educating  his 
son  for  the  dhui«h  or  the  bar,  and  young  Macready  was  placed  at 
Bugby  School  at  ten  years  of  aga  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  found 
Us  prospects  changed  by  his  father^s  embarrassments.  Though  feeling 
a  distaste  for  the  profession  of  an  actor,  he  sacrificed  his  own  predileo- 
tions  to  a  high  sense  of  duty;  and  in  order  to  relieve  his  feither's 
immediate  necessities,  and  retrieve  if  possible  lus  father^s  fortunes, 
he  appeared  for  tiie  first  time  as  an  actor  on  the  boards  of  the  Bir- 
mitigiiaTn  Theatre  in  June  1810.  He  waa  decidedly  successfuL  Till 
Christmas  181^  he  continued  with  his  father^s  company,  performing 
with  great  success  at  the  theatres  of  Birmiogham,  Sheffield,  Chester,  and 
Newcastle ;  and  subsequenUy  performed  at  the  Bath,  Dublin,  and  GHas- 
gow  theataes  with  like  results.  On  Sept.  16, 1816,  he  made  lus  first 
i^pearance  before  a  London  audience  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as 
*  Orestes '  in  the  '  Distressed  Mother.'  His  success  was  undoubted,  but 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  Eemble,  Yoon^  and  Kean  had 
taken  a  sort  of  exclusive  possession  of  the  ohsracters  of  Shakspere^ 
in  which,  at  a  later  period,  Macready  displayed  such  exoellenca 
With  a  resolute  indus&y  however,  a  deep  and  subtle  insight  into  the 
shades  and  peculiarities  of  character,  and  a  style  at  once  original  and 
simple,  he  made  a  certain  range  his  own.  As  'Bob  Boy '  and  *  Gambia' 
he  won  applause,  but  in  the  ^Vkginios'  of  Sheridan  Knowles  his 
trae  position  was  first  fully  demonstrated.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  establish  himself  in  the  public  favour.  In  1826  he  visited 
America,  where  he  was  equally  appreciated,  and  in  1828  he  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  in  Paris,  in  London  he  inoressed  lus  fame 
by  his  performances  in  the  higher  comedy.  In  October  1887  he  became 
lessee  and  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  His  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  oaske  the  entire  representation  of  a  play,  as  lus  acting  of 
individmd  characters  had  been,  the  working  out  of  one  harmonions 
idea.  His  labour  vras  immense.  He  did  not  overlay  the  drama  b^ 
too  gorgeous  scenery  or  too  minute  attention  to  the  costume,  as  u 
they  were  to  be  the  principal  attractions,  but  by  making  them  appro- 
priate to  the  situation  and  feeling  of  the  scene.  He  also  avoided  all 
puffery,  and  endeavoured  so  to  regulate  his  theatre  as  to  banish,  as  far 
as  possible,  those  exhibitions  of  profligacy  which,  in  some  degree^  had 
iustified  the  denunciations  of  the  scrupulous.  From  various  causes 
Mr.  Maeready's  undertaking  was  not  •  profitable.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  season  he  resigned  the  management,  when  a  public  entertainment 
was  given  to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  a  aubscription  for  a  hand- 
some  memorial  was  entered  into.  After  performing  at  the  Haymarket 
and  other  ^eatres  in  1842,  he  undertook  the  management  of  Dmry 
Lsne.  His  second  management  in  spirit  resembled  the  first,  but  waa 
distinguished  from  it  by  his  introduction  of  musicsl  dramas,  set  forth 
in  the  highest  style  of  scenic  illustration.  'Ads  and  Gslatea'  and 
'  Comus '  were  presented  with  a  feeling  of  high  art  which  has  never 
been  exceeded.  He  was  alio  liberal  in  introducing  new  dramas  to  the 
public^  amongst  which  were  the  best  pieces  of  Sheridsn  Knowlesi, 
Talfourd,  and  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  At  the  end  of  the  second  season 
Mr.  Macready  again  reaigned ;  and  in  lus  parting  address  pointed  out 
the  injurious  operation  of  the  theatrical  monopoly.  This  he  followed 
up  by  a  petition  to  the  legislature  sgainst  it^  and  it  was  almoat  immo- 
d^tely  removed.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  America  in  1849,  a  quarrel 
raised  by  Mr.  Forrest,  an  American  actor,  gave  rise  to  a  riot  in  the 
Astor  Opera  House  at  New  York  on  May  10,  while  Mr.  Macready 
waa  performing,  in  which  his  life  was  endangered,  and  the  riot  waa 
not  suppressed. until  the  military  were  called  in,  ahots  fired,  and 
several  persons  killed  and  wounded.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year 
Mr.  Maoeady  entered  on  his  conolwding  engagement  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre^  but  Ul-health  compelled  him  to  desist.    In  1860  and  1861  he 
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compleled  tbo  nawMntation  of  all  his  principal  characterB,  and  took  a 
final  £u»well  of  tue  iiage.  A  complimentary  dinner  waa  given  to  him 
on  thiB  oooaaion  at  the  H^  of  Commerce  in  London,  with  Sir  E. 
Bnlwer  Lytton  in  the  chair,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  meet 
eminent  men  connected  with  literature  and  art.  Since  hia  retirement 
Hr.  Macready  has  lived  first  at  Sherboume,  Dorset^  and  later  at  Chel- 
tenham. Hia  active  mind  and  cultivated  taste  have  been  there  employed 
for  the  promotion  of  Uie  moral  and  intellectaal  advancement  of  hia 
aM|ghboux%  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  other  literary  institutions 
have  deriyed  an  inestimable  benefit  from  his  own  lectures,  and  from 
other  modea  in  which  he  haa  given  his  support  to  popular  education. 
K'CEL^  THOMAS^  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  polemics, 
was  bom  at  Dunae  in  Berwickshire,  in  November  1772.  Hia  father 
was  a  petty  manufacturer  and  tra'^er,  who  had  by  hia  industry  and 
eoonomy  been  enabled  to  pnrchabo  a  amall  estate,  and  spend  ma  old 
9g9  in  quiet  independoioe.  **  Dr.  M'Crie*s  parental,"  says  hia  biographer, 
"  befing  oonneoted  with  that  branch  of  the  aeceaaion  usually  termed 
Anti-Buzghera^  he  waa  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whyte^  at  a  period  when  the  primitive  strictness  of  that  communion 
waa  retained  in  a  measure  which  is  now  wholly  unknown.  In  these 
dreoinatanoea  he  received  that  thoroughly  religious  education,  of  the 
impoitance  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  so  strenuous  an  advocate, 
and  of  the  aucceaa  of  which  he  waa  himaelf  a  atriking  example." 
Having  received  the  rudimenta  of  education  at  the  pariah  achool  of  his 
native  place,  he  afterwards  atudled  at  the  Univeraity  of  Edinbui^gb, 
which  he  entered  in  1788.  Contemporaneously  with  his  academical 
stadiei^  he  occupied  himaelf  in  teaching  younger  lads,  an  employment 
for  which  he  aeema  to  have  been  well  quaUfied.  In  1791  he  commenced 
hia  peenliarly  theological  atudiea.  In  1795  he  waa  licensed  aa  a  eleigy- 
man  by  the  Aaaodate  presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  he  waa  immediately 
aftarwarda  dioeen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  the  same  body  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  earlier  period  of  his  miniatzy  he  entered  warmly  into 
those  diacuaaiona  naturally  prevalent  among  bodiea  who  have  so  many 
points  of  repulaion  from  each  other  aa  the  small  Preabyterian  aecta 
which  had  aprung  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  soon  commenced 
however  the  important  taak  of  studying^  for  the  purpoae  of  some 
undefined  literary  projects^  the  early  history  of  the  Preabyterian  Church 
in  its  oonneotion  with  its  moat  remarkable  championa.  The  body  to 
which  he  belonged  followed  a  rule  of  Preabyterian  disdpUne,  from  the 
atrict  toDor  of  which  they  maintained  that  the  eatabliahed  church  had 
diverged ;  and,  recurring  perpetually  to  the  conduct  of  the  fathera  of 
Pnsbyteriamam,  it  waa  likely  that  any  member  of  thia  body  with 
sufficient  talent  would  be  the  moat  zealous  biographer  of  theae  primi- 
tive worthies.  In  1812  he  published  'The  Life  of  John  Knox.' 
Sehclarahip  or  literazy^ability  were  qualitiea  which  the  dezgy  of  hia 
sect^  consisting  slmost  entirely  of  the  humbler  membera  ot  aodety, 
wero  not  expected  to  diapUy;  and  thia  first  attempt^  which  ahowed 
both  qualitiea  in  an  eminent  degree,  accompanied  by  much  patient 
research,  was  looked  on  aa  a  literary  phenomenon.  In  1813  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  previous  to  the 
i^ppearanoe  of  the  aecond  edition  of  hia  work.  It  has  aince  paaaed 
through  aavwal  ecUtiona,  and,  while  it  is  very  popular  with  the 
uneducated  dasaes  in  Scotland,  ii  highly  eateemed  by  hiatorioal 
atudenta  In  1819  he  published  a  work  of  atall  more  extenaive  and 
eurioua  research, '  The  life  of  Andrew  Melville,'  a  celebrated  champion 
of  Preabyierianism  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  V  L  of  Scotland.  The  indefar 
tigable  minuteoeaa  of  the  reaearohea  connected  with  thia  volume  had 
the  e£Eecl  of  reauadtating  from  the  moat  obecure  materials— recorda  of 
births^  marriagei,  and  deaths,  ecdeaiaatical  and  proprietary  regLstera, 
and  like  sources— the  drcumstanoea  connected  with  the  Uvea  of  acme 
r  man  who  in  the  atir  and  buatie  of  their  own  active  age  had 


fiuled  to  find  commentatora.  The  partisan  seal  with  which  these 
works  were  nndertsken  is  not  their  leaat  remarkable  feature,  and 
dbtamed  from  Mr.  Hdlam  the  apt  deaignation  of  'Preabyterian  Hil- 
debrandianL*  Tliere  la  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  with  which  Dr. 
K'Cris  stated  facts  and  dted  authoritiea,  and  that  he  waa  thoroughly 
honest;  but  fh>m  the  beginning  to  the  end  each  work  is  a  piece  of 
industrious  and  acute  apecial  pleading,  and  the  reader  whose  poaition 
eDsblaa  him  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  oharaotera  diacuaaed  in 
them  sees  plidnly  that  he  knowa  what  portionamay  be  favourably 
dwelt  upon,  and  what  ahould  be  hastily  passed  over,  if  not  omitted. 
His  palliations  and  vnidicationa  are  aingnlarly  ingenious ;  and  amid  all 
the  rude  morality  and  aavage  acta  of  the  turbulent  perioda  of  which 
he  givea  the  history,  he  vindioatea  hia  own  heroes  from  all  foUiea  aa 
well  aa  from  all  vices;  even  the  deatruction  of  the  Scottiah  ecdeaiaatical 
boildinga  has  its  meed  of  praiaei  Written  in  such  a  spirit^  and  being 
wcika  of  genuine  leanung  and  research,  they  are  very  popular  with 
the  ultra-Pkeabyterian  party  in  Scotland.  In  a  aimilar  apint  he  wrote 
a  review  of  '  Old  Mortdity '  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Chriatian  Inatructor,' 
to  oonteovert  Sir  W.  Sootl^a  repreaentation  of  the  character  of  the 
Cbfsoantm  the  ability  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  Scott  himaelf. 
The  author  led  a  blameleaa  nmple  life,  on  a  amall  adary,  which,  with 
the  free  use  of  the  vduable  publio  librariea  in  Edinburgh,  contented 
his  unmeroeoary  diepodtioa  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Auguat  1885, 
deeply  lamented  bry  the  membera  of  Ids  congregation  and  a  wide  cirde 
of  private  friends.  {Life  af  l^omcu  M'Orie,  i>.2>.,  by  his  aon,  the  Bev. 
Thoniaal['Crie,1840.) 
MACBI'NU)^  OPr  LIUS^  a  native  of  Mauritania,  waa  prsafect  of  the 


pmtorium  under  Antoninus  Caraoalla,  whom  he  aooompaDied  in  hia 
expedition  agdost  the  Parthians,  and  caused  to  be  mtuxlered  on  the 
march.  [Casaoalla.]  Macrinua  waa  immediately  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  army,  a.s.  217,  and  hia  aon  Diadumenianua,  who  waa  at  Antioch, 
was  produmed  C»sar ;  both  elections  were  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Macrinua,  after  a  battle  with  the  Parthiana  near  Nidbia,  ooncluded 
peace  with  them.  On  hia  return  to  Antioch,  he  reformed  many  abuses 
introduced  by  Caraoalla.  But  his  exceadve  severity  displeased  the 
Boldiera,  and  an  insurrection,  exdted  by  Moasa,  the  aunt  of  Caraoalla, 
broke  out  against  Macrinua,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch,  fled  aa 
far  aa  Cdchedon,  where  he  waa  arrested  and  put  to  death  in  218,  after 
a  reign  of  about  fourteen  months.    He  waa  aocoeeded  by  Elegabdua. 

MACRO'BIUS,  AMBRO'SIUS  AURE'LIUS  THEODO'sfuS,  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Chriatian  en. 
We  posaeaa  hardly  any  particulara  of  hia  life ;  he  is  generally  auppoaed 
to  be  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  'Cod.  Theod,'  vl  8,  as 
''chamberlain  of  the  royal  bed-chamber  "  ("  aacri  cubiouli  prsafectua  "), 
during  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theododus  the  younger,  but  tlui 
does  not  appear  certain.  It  haa  also  been  disputed  whether  he  waa  a 
Chriatian  or  a  pagan ;  it  haa  been  auppoaed,  from  his  occupying  so 
high  a  rank  at  the  court  of  a  Christian  emperor,  that  he  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Chriatian  rdigion ;  but  thia  opioion  aeema  quite  at 
variance  with  the  whole  acope  and  tenor  of  hia  writinga.  The  place  of 
his  birth  ii  uncertain ;  but  he  informs  ua  himaelf  in  hia  preface  to  the 
'Saturnalia,'  that  the  Latin  language  waa  not  hia  mother-tongue. 

Three  worka  of  Macrobiua  have  come  down  to  ua ;  a  commentary  on 
the  'Somnium  Sdpionia'  in  the  aixth  book  of  Cioero'a  'Republic;* 
'Didoguea'  which  were  auppoaed  to  have  td^en  place  dunng  the 
Saturnalia  at  the  houae  of  Vettiua;  and  a  'TreatiM  on  the  Latin  and 
Qreek  Yerb^'  which  however  ia  imperfect. 

The  commentary  on  the  <  Sommimi  Sdpioma,'  which  ii  divided  mto 
two  hooka,  is  addressed  to  his  aon  Euatathius.  It  is  prindpally 
occupied  with  the  opiniona  of  the  later  Platoniata  reapecting  the  laws 
which  govern  the  earth  and  the  univerae.  There  is  a  Greek  version  of 
thia  commentary  by  Maximua  Planudes,  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 

The  '  Saturnalia'  is  however  the  moat  importukt  and  intereating  of 
the  worka  of  Macrobiua.  Although  written  in  very  bad  Latin,  and 
full  of  trifiing  abaurditiea,  it  containa  much  vduable  information  on 
many  aubjecta  relating  to  antiquity.  It  ia  divided  into  aeven  booka; 
the  first  contains  a  discoadon  on  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia  and  the 
prindpd  Roman  festivals,  and  on  the  character  and  history  of  several 
of  the  Roman  ddties :  the  second  is  of  a  more  discnrdve  nature ;  it 
unfolds  at  great  length  the  whole  art  and  mysteiy  of  joking  according 
to  the  Roman  notions,  and  relates  some  of  the  best  jests  of  Cicero, 
Augustus,  and  other  celebrated  Romans,  which  however  would  soarody 
excite  a  smile  in  modem  sodety ;  it  also  gives  a  long  aooonnt,  among 
other  things,  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romana^  and  containa  a  particular 
deacription  of  their  favourite  diahea.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
aixth  booka  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  Yirgil'a  poema,  in 
in  which  a  liat  ia  given  of  the  prindpal  paaaagea  which  he  imitated  or 
copied  from  the  Greek  or  preceding  Latin  poeta;  and  the  aeventh  ia 
pnndpally  occupied  with  a  discusdon  respecting  the  different  kiada  of 
food,  and  their  affect  on  the  human  ayatem. 

•MADDEN,  SIR  FREDERICK,  an  eminent  antiquarian  writer 
and  one  of  the  prindpd  officera  of  the  Britidi  Museum,  ia  the  aeventh 
aon  of  Captain  Madden  of  the  Royal  Marines^  and  waa  bom  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1801.  About  1825  he  was  engaged  to  aadat  Mr.  Roacocb 
then  past  his  aeventie^  year,  in  the  com{»lation  of  the  oatdogue  of 
manuacripta  at  Holkhiim,  which  had  deacended  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Ldceater  fh>m  a  more  literary  predeceaaor  in  the  titie.  He  not  only 
deaoribed  the  worka  in  the  collection  which  had  not  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Roacoe,  but  added  ao  many  notea  to  the  portion  of  the 
catdogue  dready  made  by  that  gentleman,  that  the  whole  work 
would,  if  printed,  have  occupied  five  or  aix  quarto  volumes,  and  the 
intention  of  printing  it  was  therefore,  at  Mr.  Rosooe's  suggestion, 
relinquiahed.  In  1826  Mr.  Madden  entered  the  service  of  the  Britiah 
Museum,  to  aadat  in  the  compilation  of  the  daaaed  catdogue  of  the 
printed  booka  which  waa  then  in  progreas;  in  182S  he  waa  made 
aaaiatant-keeper  of  the  department  of  manuacripta ;  and,  in  1887,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Forahall,  then  keeper  of  the 
department^  to  the  poat  of  aecretary,  he  auoceeded  to  the  keeperahip. 
In  his  evidence  before  the  Rovd  Commiaaion  to  enquire  into  the 
Museum  in  1848,  Sir  Frederick  stated  that  in  Januarv  1887  the 
numbnr  of  manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  excludve  of  charters  and 
other  simUar  documents,  was  23,900,  and  that  in  May  1848,  the  time 
at  which  he  spoke,  it  was  82,000.  *'The  number  of  maauscripts 
acquired  since  1827  is  very  great,"  says  Dr.  Ports,  the  head  of  the 
Berlin  Royd  Library  (in  Perta'a '  Ardiiv,'  vol  ix.), "  the  eetabliahment 
obtaina  information  of  every  important  ade  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is 
eaay  to  foresee  that  if  affdra  continue  in  their  preaent  course  every  im- 
portant manuscript  in  Europe,  that  is  not  alnady  locked  up  in  fixed 
coUections  or  does  not  become  so,  will  in  the  oourae  of  another 
century  become  the  property  of  the  British  Museum."  The  date 
which  Dr.  Perts  assigns  for  the  commencement  of  this  remarksble 
activity  in  the  progress  of  the  collection,  is,  it  wiU  be  observed,  1827, 
which  Is  that  of  the  appointment  to  the  keeperahip  of  Mr.  Forahall, 
Sir  Frederick's  predeceaaor.  Sir  Frederick  waa  made  a  knight  ot  the 
Hanoverian  order  by  King  William  17.  in  1882.    He  has  been  twist 
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married;  ihd  present  Lady  Madden  la  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Robinson  of  Tottenham,  the  author  of  hiatoriea  of  Tottenham^ 
Edmonton,  and  Stoke  Newington. 

Sir  Frederick's  works  are  numerous  and  important^  and  have 
generally  a  bearing  on  English  history  and  the  earlier  progress  of  the 
English  language  and  literature.  In  1828  he  edited  for  the  Rox- 
buighe  Club  the  metrical  romance  of  '  Hayelok  the  Dane/  to  which 
he  asfigns  a  conjectural  date  between  1270  and  1290,  and  which  he 
considers  to  be  superior  in  merit  **  to  eyery  specimen  we  possess  prior 
to  the  time  of  Langland  and  Chaucer/'  Mr.  Sioser  published  some 
remarks  on  the  Qlossary  appended  to  the  Tolnme,  which  were 
answnred  by  the  editor  in  a  separate  pamphlets  'Sir  Qawayne,  a 
collection  of  ancient  romance  noems  by  Scotish  and  English  authors, 
relating  to  tbat  celebrated  knight  of  the  Round  Table,'  was  edited  in 
1839  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  at  Edinburgh.  Still  more  important  was 
'Layamon's  Brut^  or  Chronicle  of  Britain,  a  poetical  semi-Saxon 
paraphrase  of  the  Brut  of  Wace,  now  fint  published  from  the 
Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  accompanied  by  a 
literal  translation,  notes,  and  a  grammatical  Glossary,  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London/  8  yola.  8yo,  1847.  Of  this 
poem,  which  runs  to  upwards  of  thirty-two  thousand  lines,  Sir 
Frederick  prints  side  by  side  two  entire  copies  from  two  manuscripts 
of  different  dates,  which  exhibit  considerable  variations  in  language 
and  otherwise,  and  by  this  ludd  arrangement  brings  before  the 
reader  in  tbe  most  instructive  way  the  most  interesting  monument  of 
our  language  in  the  13th  century,  appending  a  mass  of  Taluable 
materials  for  its  illustration.  The  preparation  of  this  work  had 
occupied  years,  and  a  rery  long  period  was  also  consumed  by  tbe 
editorship  of '  The  Holy  Bible^  in  the  earliest  English  version  made 
by  J.  Wydiffe  and  his  followers,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  and 
Sir  F.  Mftdden/  which  was  issued  from  the  Oxford  University  Press 
in  1850,  in  4  vols.  4to.  Here  again  two  varying  copies  were  printed  at 
full  length  side  by  side,  and  a  mass  of  research  into  the  early  history 
of  the  &)glish  versions  testified  to  the  diligence  and  learning  of  the 
editors.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  during  twenty-two  years  had  been  spent  in  accomplishing  their  task, 
and  to  establish  the  text  fifty-five  manuscripts  had  been  collated. 

Sir  Frederick's  other  works  comprise  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
*  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary  afterwuds  Queen  Mary, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Princess,  and  Notes,'  London,  18S1,  8vo ;  a 
work  splendidly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Shaw  on  'JUuminated  Ornaments 
selected  from  MSS.  and  early  printed  books,  from  the  6th  to  the 
17th  centuries '  (London,  18S8,  4to),  containing  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  end  an  abridged  trans- 
lation with  notes  of  Silvestre's  French  work  on '  llniversal  Palssograpby/ 
2  vols.  8vo,  1850.  He  is  also  the  writer  of  several  communications  to 
the  '  ArdbsBoIogia,'  one  of  which,  *  Observations  on  the  Autograph  of 
Sfaakspere,'  is  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  autograph  iu  a 
copy  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  'Essays,'  which  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 
Sir  Frederick's  name  is  also  officially  appended  to  some  printed 
catalognes  of  portions  of  the  manuscript  collections  at  the  museum, 
some  of  which  are  atated  in  the  pre&ces  to  be  made  by  subordinate 
officers  of  his  department. 

MADISON,  JAMES,  wak  bom  on  the  16th  of  March  1751,  at  the 
seat  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  in  Virginia.  His  parents'  home  however  waa  then  at 
Montpellier,  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Madison  always 
resided.  He  received  his  first  instruction  from  Donald  Robertson, 
a  Scotch  teacher  in  King  and  Queen  County,  Virginia,  with  whom  he 
was  placed  at  twelve  years  of  sge.  During  the  three  or  four  years 
that  he  was  under  Kobertson's  cars  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  He 
afterwards  studied  about  two  years  at  home  under  the  Rev.  J.  Martin* 
In  1769  he  was  sent  to  thecoUege  of  Princeton  in  New  Jersey,  where 
hi  1772  he  took  the  degree  of  EA.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  and  oonunenced  a  course  of  reading  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  bar;  but  the  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  Great 
Britain  having  then  commenced,  he  was  soon  induced  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  friend  to  religious 
freedom  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  preachers  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion, who  were  then  prosecuted  and  occasionally  thrown  into 
prison  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  prohibitory  laws.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  his  poHtical  career  commenced  by  his  being  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  convention,  which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Vii> 
ginia.  He  continued  a  member  of  the  legislature  till  1777>  when  he 
lost  his  election,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  conscientious  refusal 
to  treat  the  freeholders,  aocording  to  the  practice  then  prevailing. 
The  legislature  however  named  him  a  member  of  the  council,  in  whi^ 
office  he  continued  two  years,  until  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
congres^  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  month  of  March  1780, 
and  in  its  proceedings  he  took  a  very  active  part  during  the  three 
years  that  he  was  a  member  of  it. 

Returning  to  private  life  after  the  peace,  he  resumed  his  legal  studies, 
but  intermingled  them  with  miscellaneous  and  philosophical  reading. 
Natural  histoiy,  to  which  the  genius  of  Buffon  had  then  given  unusual 
attraction,  seamed  to  have  been  his  favourite  branch  of  sdence,  and 
he  Las  left  soms  notes  of  his  observations  on  European  and  Amerioaa 


onimsls  of  the  same  spades.  In  1784  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
legialature  of  Virginia,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  for  the 
years  1785  and  1786.  Here  he  formed  the  scheme,  and  drew  up  a 
resolution  for  that  purpose,  of  inviting  the  meeting  at  Annapolis, 
which  led  the  way  to  the  convention  whidi  formed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  three  oommissioners  from 
Virginia  who  assembled  at  AnnapoliB^  where  he  met  Alexander 
Hamilton,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  so  dosely  united  in  forming 
the  new  constitution,  and  from  whom  he  was  so  widely  separated  in 
carryiog  it  into  execution. 

While  he  was  in  the  Virginia  Is^iislature  he  drew  up  tho  memorial 
and  remonstrance  against  the  project  for  a  compulsory  support  of 
religion,  which  was  perhaps  made  wiUi  a  view  to  a  permanent  establish- 
ment ;  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  it.  (Tu<d:er's  '  Life  of  Jefferson,' 
chap.  4.)  His  tslenti*  and  acknowledged  influence  at  this  time  were 
all  exerted  in  favour  of  a  policy  aa  librnl  as  it  was  practical  and  wise. 
Finding  that  Kentucky  was  determined  to  separate  from  Virginia,  he 
fnrtherad  her  purpose  instead  of  making  a  fruitless  opposition  to  it. 
He  opposed  the  attempt  to  introduce  paper-money;  he  was  the 
effident  supporter  of  the  laws  introduced  into  the  code  prepared  by 
Jefferson,  Wythe,  and  Pendleton ;  and  he  favoured  the  recovery  of 
the  debts  due  to  British  creditors.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence at  this  time  with  some  four  or  five  friends,  which  gives 
t^e  best  view  of  the  state  of  Virginia  at  that  period.  In  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  tiie  United  States  he 
bore  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  antidpating  the  interest  which  future 
times  would  take  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  and  in  the  opinions 
of  its  members,  he  was  at  the  pains  to  keep  a  record  of  the  debates — 
the  only  one  extant  which  is  dther  complete  or  authentic.  He  com- 
monly wrote  out  at  night  what  had  been  said  in  the  day;  After  the 
constitution  was  formed,  he  united  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
John  Jay  in  reconmiendhig  it  to  the  American  people  in  newspaper 
essays,  under  the  signature  of  '  Publius,'  whidi  have  been  since  pub- 
lished under  the  titie  of  *  The  Federalist'  The  debates,  whidi  he 
would  never  consent  to  publish  during  his  lifetime,  were  purdiased  by 
oongress  for  80,000  dollars,  and  were  published,  with  '  Letters,'  fta, 
in  three  Urge  8vo  volumes  in  1840,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Gilpin. 

After  the  federal  constitution  waa  submitted  to  ths  seversl  states  for 
their  adoption,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  legislature  of  Vuginia, 
where  Patrick  Henry  headed  the  oppodtion  to  it ;  and  it  was  to  Mr. 
Madison's  cool  and  powerful  reasonmg  that  its  adoption  in  that  state 
was  mainly  due.  If  it  had  failed  there  it  would  have  failed  altogether. 
Mr.  Madison  had  also  more  agency  than  any  other  individual  in  inducing 
Virginia  to  make  a  cession  of  all  her  claims  to  the  lands  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  (now  comprehending  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois), 
to  which  she  asserted  a  right,  both  under  her  regal  charters  and  by 
conquest  during  the  revolution. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress  under  the  constitution 
in  1789,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  until  1797.  In  1794  he 
married  Mrs.  Todd,  a  widow  of  Philaddphia,  whoae  parents  were 
Virginisns,  but^  being  Quakers,  had  removed  to  Philaddphia.  .From 
thia  time  he  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  retire  frt>m  public  life, 
and  to  devote  himself  exdudvely  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
science,  and  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  But  his  countrymen  appro- 
dated  his  worth  too  highly  to  permit  him  to  retire  into  private  life. 
In  coDgress  no  one  had  more  weight  personslly ;  but  soon  finding  that 
his  views  and  those  of  Mr.  Hamuton  did  not  coindde  as  to  the  prin- 
dples  and  spirit  in  which  the  federal  government  should  be  adminis- 
tered, he  sepsrated  himself  from  the  administration,  and  was  thus  on 
most  great  measures  in  a  minority.  When  the  public  debt  was 
funded  he  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  secure  to  the  soldiers  and 
other  original  creditors  the  bttiefits  of  the  rise  in  value  of  the  public 
claims,  which  speculators  had  purchased  at  about  one-eighth  of  their 
nominal  amounts  This  was  the  first  great  measure  in  which  he 
opposed  the  ministerial  policy  of  which  Hamilton  was  the  chief 
author.  He  also  opposed  the  unqualified  assumption  of  the  state  debts 
by  the  federal  government  After  the  Firench  revolution  broke  out 
European  politics  mingled  in  those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a 
time  gave  them  their  chief  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Madison  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  revolution ;  and  it  had  his  hearty  wishes  for  its  success. 

Though  thus  leading  an  organised  oppodtion  to  General  Washing- 
ton's administration,  this  circumstance  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  have 
no  influence  on  their  friendship,  and  it  never  produced  podtive 
alienation.  Before  his  first  term  had  expired,  Goieral  Washington, 
being  bent  on  retirement^  concdved  the  purpose  of  a  farewell  address; 
and,  after  making  an  outiine  of  his  views,  he  requested  Mr.  Madison 
to  fill  it  up.  Some  years  afterwards  he  greatiy  enlarged  Mr.  Madison's 
drafts  which  he  then  submitted  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  the 
document  as  published  contains  some  of  Mr.  Madison*s  original  forms 
of  expresdon.  The  intimacy  and  oorxespondence  of  these  two  great 
men  continued  until  1796. 

After  it  was  known  that  General  Washbgton  would  retire  in  March 
1797,  parties  prepared  themselves  for  the  struggle  of  electing  his 
successor— the  Federalists  uniting  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the 
Republicans  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  suoceeded  by 
tiunM  votes.  When  partiea  were  so  nearly  balanced  each  redoubled 
its  efforts  for  the  ssoendsney.   The  admioJstntion  parij  prepared  two 
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bwi  for  mnoving  daqsnmit  and  nupidoiu  alieni,  and  for  ptmiahiDg 
libels  on  tlio  goTcmmont  (called  Alien  and  Sedition  Lawe),  wnich  gave 
their  admnxiesafitoooaaion  to  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  peoplOi 
To  farther  this  objeofct  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  now  withdrawn  from 
congroBB,  went  into  the  ViigiDian  legislatcire,  and  in  the  session  of 
1798  prepared  resolutions  denonnoing  these  acts  of  congress  as  infrao- 
tioDB  of  the  oonstitntion,  and  in^itSig  the  oonoorrence  of  the  other 
statesL  As  some  of  the  states  opposed  the  doctrines,  and  the  subject 
produced  much  discussion  in  pamphlets^  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Madison  prepared  new  resolutions,  with  a  preamble,  in  which  he 
esaminea  the  whole  subject  in  a  close  and  profound  piece  of  reasoning. 
It  is  thought  to  hare  oontributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
revdntioii  of  partiea  which  soon  followed.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected  president^  Mr.  Madison  waa  made  his  secretary  of  state,  and 
from  tiiat  time  until  his  retirement  his  life  ia  oomprdiended  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  But  the  principal  paita  which  he  acted 
will  be  briefly  noticed  her& 

His  pen  was  put  in  requisition  in  maintaining  the  daim  of  the 
United  Statea  to  the  right  <d  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  under  the  treaty 
with  Spain;  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  true  boundary  of 
Loninana;  in  corrssponding  with  Mr.  Bose  and  Mr.  Jackson,  ministers 
of  Great  Biitain,  on  the  subject  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake;  in 
drawing  up  inatmctions  to  Mr.  Monroe  conceminff  the  treaty  with 
Englsnd,  and  the  objections  to  that  which  was  made ;  and  in  corres- 
ponding with  the  American  ministers  on  the  Fi^noh  Decrees  and 
British  Orders  in  Council.  Besides  these  official  papers,  he  wrote  an 
able  *  Kxamlnation  of  the  Doctrines  of  Kational  Law  asserted  by  Mr. 
Stephens: 

In  1809  he  suooeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president  of  the  United 
Stiies;  he  obtahied  122  votes  out  of  176.  General  Pmdkney,  of  South 
Carolina,  hia  opponent,  obtained  47  Totes. 

It  is  bio'wn  that  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce  Great  Britain 
■nd  France  to  respect  neutral  rights,  war  was  declared  agunst  Great 
Britain  during  his  administration,  and  that  it  continued  with  various 
■aoceas  until  1815.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Madison,  bebg  aware  how 
mprepared  the  United  States  were  for  war,  and  anxious  to  preserve 
peace  as  long  as  it  could  be  preeerved  consistently  with  the  neutral 
rights  of  America,  wished  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  war,  but 
was  urged  into  it  by  Mr.  Clay  and  some  ardent  spirits  whose  patience 
was  ezhauflted.  If  this  be  so,  had  his  counsels  prevailed,  the  war 
would  have  been  prevented,  for  he  has  often  told  the  writer  of  this 
notioe  tha^  the  administration  had  afterwards  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  British  ministry  had  decided  on  revoking  the  offensive  Order 
in  Coonci],  in  which  case  the  principal  cause  of  war  would  have  been 


After  serving  two  terms  Mr.  Madison  retired  to  private  life  in  March 
1817 ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  eight  years  which  he 
served  aa  president  were  not  the  least  happy  of  liis  life.  In  1829, 
when  the  constitution  of  Virgina  was  submitted  to  revision,  he  con- 
lented  to  serve  aa  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed largely  to  soothe  the  irritation  which  the  conflict  of  local 
interests  created.  He  also  acted  as  a  visitor  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  its  rector.  Except  in  the 
disdisxge  of  these  duties,  hs  not  only  held  no  office  after  hia  retire- 
ment, but,  we  believe,  never  left  hia  county  after  he  quitted 
Washington.  Although  Mr.  Madison  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five^ 
he  had  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  good  health. 
He  died  on  the  2dth  of  June  1886.  His  physician  sud  that  he  had 
two  or  three  diseases,  any  one  of  which  was  commonly  sufficient  to 
shorten  Ufei 

In  person  Mr.  Madison  waa  below  the  middle  size;  though  his  face 
was  ordinarily  homely,  when  he  smiled  it  was  so  pleasing  as  to  be 
almost  handsome.  His  manner  with  strangers  waa  reserved,  which 
some  regarded  aa  pride,  and  others  as  coldneas ;  but  on  further 
anquaintanee  these  impressions  were  completely  effikced.  His  temper 
seemed  to  be  naturally  a  very  sweet  one,  and  to  have  been  brought 
onder  complete  control  When  excited,  he  seldom  showed  any 
stronger  indication  of  anger  than  a  slight  flush  on  the  cheek.  As  a 
huabcmd,  Mr.  Madison  waa  without  reproach.  He  never  had  a  child. 
He  waa  an  excellent  master,  and  thoi^h  he  might  have  relieved  him- 
self from  debt^  and  secured  an  easy  income,  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  aell  his  ahivea  except  for  their  own  accommodation  (to  be  with  their 
wivea  or  husbands).  The  writer  haa  sometimes  been  struck  with  the 
conferences  between  him  and  some  trusty  servant  in  his  sick  chamber, 
the  black  seeming  to  identify  himself  with  his  master  as  to  plans  of 
msnagement,  and  giving  hia  opiniona  as  freely,  though  not  offimsively, 
as  if  conversing  with  a  brother.  Mr.  Madison  has  more  than  once 
told  the  writer  that  he  should  have  been  a  great  gainer  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  if  he  had  many  yeara  before  emancipated  his  uavea.  It 
waa  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  colonisation  of  the  slaves  in 
AMca  waa  praoticabla  He  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  firom  party 
feelings,  but  regularly  read  the  newspapers,  and  remembered  their 
contents  better  tiian  most  people.  Though  he  was  cautious  in  express- 
ing his  aentiments,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  liveliest  intereet 
in  public  concerns,  especially  in  those  of  the  general  government^ 
towards  which  he  seemed  always  to  feel  a  parental  solicitude.  He 
rtood  well  with  all  parties,  and  was  solicitous  so  to  stand,  both  from  a 
BSDse  of  doty  and  n  love  of  popularity.    He  felt  great  aolicitude  about 


the  irritating  diflousaions  between  the  North  and  South  on  the  inbjeot 
of  davery,  fmd  waa  anxious  for  some  compromiaeu 

(p(mmunicaHonfii>m  Virginia.) 

MADOC,  the  second  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  prince  of  Wales,  Is 
said  by  some  authors  to  have  discovered  America  long  before  Columbus. 
The  Welsh  chronicles  are  said  to  state  that  Madoc,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  dvil  disturbances  to  leave  his  native  country,  set  sail  in  1170 
with  a  snuiU  fleet,  and  directing  his  coarse  westward,  landed  after 
some  weeks  on  a  continent  which  produced  abundantiy  the  necestaries 
of  life,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  which  differed  greatiy  from  those  of 
Europe.  After  remaining  in  the  country  a  long  time  he  left  there  120 
persons,  and  returned  to  Wales,  where  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  10  veaeels, 
and  set  sail  again,  but  was  never  afterwards  heard  o£  Some  of  those 
who  adopt  this  narrative  suppose  Madoc  to  have  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Yiiginia  or  Carolina,  and  support  it  by  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  an  Indian  population  in  North  America  who  spoke  the  Welsh 
language.  If  however  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Madoc  probably 
landed  in  a  higher  latitude  than  Virginia.  See  Filson'a  'Discovery, 
Settlement^  and  present  State  of  Kentucky :  with  an  Account  of  the 
Indian  Nations  within  the  United  States,' 8vo,  London,  1798;  alM> 
Bertuch,  'Eph^m^rid.  G^og.,'  September,  1819.  The  above  narrative 
of  Madoc^s  voyage  (which  has  been  copied  by  Hakluvt  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  *  Voyages')  is  given  in  the '  Historic  of  Cambria,  now 
celled  Walei^  a  part  of  the  famous  Yland  of  Brytaine,  written  in  the 
Brytish  language^  above  200  years  past,  by  Caradoc;  translated  into 
English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent^ ;  corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  out 
of  recorda  and  best  approved  authors,  by  David  Powell,'  4to,  London, 
1584.  Owen's  'British  Remains'  (8vo,  London,  1777;  12mo,  1785) 
contains  'An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Welsh  800 
years  before  the  Voyage  of  Columbus,'  written  by  Dr.  Plott  Herbert, 
in  his  "Travels/  defends  the  claims  of  his  countryman  Madoc^  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  New  World,  with  more  warmth  perhaps  than  good 
sense.  But  the  Northmen  are  said  to  have  discovered  America  some 
time  before  the  date  of  Madoc'a  alleged  voyage,  and  this  fact  appears 
to  be  established  by  evidence  of  a  -  stronger  kind  than  that  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Welsh  prince. 

BIADOX,  THOMAS.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Madox  littie  is 
known.  He  resided  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  slways  writes  from 
the  Middle  Temple.  Thomas  Madox  of  London  was  called  to  the  bar 
by  that  sodely  in  1704,  and  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Wales  of  the 
same  name  in  1705.  His  first  work  appeared  in  1702,  entiUed 
'Formulare  Anglicanum;  or  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Charters  and 
Instruments  of  divers  kinds,  taken  from  the  originals,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  Henry  VIIL :'  to  which  is  prefixed  a  very  learned  dis- 
aertation  on  ancient  charters  and  instrumentSk  In  1711  he  pubUshed 
his  great  work,  entitied  *The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  ^chequer 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  in  two  periods :  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  from  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  taken  from  recor£ : 
together  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  ancient  dialogue  concerning  the 
Exchequer,  generally  ascribed  to  Gervasius  \niburienais;  and  a  dis* 
sertation  concerning  the  most  ancient  great  Boll  of  the  EbLchequer, 
commonly  styled  the  Boll  of  Quinto  KegiB  Stephani'  This  work, 
which  was  reprinted  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  the  valuable  addition  of 
an  index,  in  1769,  begins  with  a  dedication  to  the  queen,  followed  hf 
a  long  prefatory  epistle  to  Lord  Somers,  in  which  the  author  says:— 
**  The  records  which  I  here  vouch  were  taken  by  my  own  pen  firom  tha 
authentick  membranes,  unless  where  it  appeareth  by  my  referencea  to 
be  otherwise,  and  except  haply  in  two  or  three  instances,  which  it  it 
not  material  to  recollect ;  and  in  giving  an  account  of  the  ancient  state 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contrived,  as  far  aa  the 
subject-matter  would  permitt,  to  make  use  of  such  memorials  as  serve 
either  to  make  known  or  to  illustrate  the  ancient  laws  and  usagea  of 
this  kingdom :  for  which  reason  the  present  work  may  be  deemed  not 
only  a  history  of  the  Exchequer,  but  likewise  an  apparatus  towards  • 
history  of  the  ancient  law  of  England."  This  epistie  concludes  with 
**  a  la^  digression  concerning  the  Romanick  dialect." 

The  '  History  of  the  -Exchequer '  treats  of  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
England  during  the  two  periods  comprised  in  it,  its  great  offices,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  exchequer,  its  officers  and  business;  of  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews,  showing  tiie  peculiar  mode  in  which  they  were 
governed  and  protected  as  '*the  king's  villeins;"  of  the  different 
sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  fully  considered  in  all  its  branches;  the 
whole  illustrated  by  references  to  an  immense  mass  of  dooumentSi 
The  dialogue  concerning  the  exchequer  (which  Mr.  Madox  ascribes  to 
Bichard  Fitz-Nigel,  bishop  of  London),  treats^  in  the  form  of  qnea- 
tions  put  to  the  author  and  his  answers,  of  the  functions  of  the 
different  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  of 
some  other  miscellaneous  matters,  in  the  first  book,  and  of  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  king's  revenue  in  the  second.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
epistolary  dissertation  addressed  to  Lord  Halifax.  The  dissertation^ 
with  which  the  volume  concludes,  relating  to  the  great  roll  of  the 
exchequer,  conmionly  called  the  roU  of  Quinto  Stephani,  is  addressed 
to  Lord  SomerSi  It  has  been  ascertained  by  that  eminent  antiquarian, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  that  this  roll  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
81  Henry  L,  a  discovery  which  has  removed  some  of  the  obscurity 
in  which  this  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  is  involved.  Thoo^ 
Madox  doubted  whether  this  roll  belong^  to  the  reign  of  Henzy  I., 
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StophMi,  or  Henry  11.,  ydt  in  hU  table  of  the  baroni  of  the  Ezohequer 
firom  the  Conqueet^  subjoined  to  the  *  Hlitozy  of  the  Excheqaer/  all 
who  are  plaeedin  the  liit  in  the  time  of  Stephen  are  so  plaoed  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  relates  to  the  fifth  year  of  that  king,  at  wuoh 
time  many  of  these  barons  were  and  long  had  been  the  aoherents  of 
the  rival  claimant  of  the  throne^  the  empress  Maud. 

In  1726  Mr.  Madoz  published  his  'firma  Bui^  or  an  Historicsl 
Buay  oonoeniing  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  of  Ensland,  taken 
from  records,'  A  posthumous  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madox, 
entitled '  Baronia  Anglioa,'  a  history  of  the  land-honors  and  baronies, 
and  tenure  in  capite,  rerified  by  records,  in  which  &e  oorreots  the 
errors  into  which  Loxtl  Coke  and  others  hare  fallen  in  the  use  of  these 
terms,  appeared  in  1736,  and,  with  merely  an  alteration  of  the  date  in 
the  frontispiece^  in  1 741.    He  died  in  1785. 

Mr.  Madox  was  indefatigable  and  successful  in  collectbg  his 
materials,  and  skilful  in  arranging  them,  but  he  has  left  it  for  others 
to  apply  them  to  the  political  and  statistical  history  of  the  kingdom. 
A  large  body  of  documents,  collected  as  materials  for  the  works  whidh 
he  prepared  for  publication  and  for  others  which  he  projected,  were 
deposited  by  his  widow  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Madoz  held  the 
office  of  historiographer  royal 

*  MADOZ,  I'ASCUAL,  a  distinguished  Spanish  statesman  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Pampeluna  on  the  I7th  of  May  1806.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Saragossa  to  atndy  law, 
and  when  the  moyement  for  the  constitution  took  place,  he  supported 
it^  young  as  he  was,  not  only  by  his  adYocacy  but  by  arms.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  successfully  defended  the  castle  of  Monzon,  on  the 
15th  of  May  1828,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the 
French  invading  army,  and  being  taken  prisoner  a  few  days  after, 
when  the  garrison  revolted  and  surrendered,  he  was  kept  in  a  dungeon 
for  seventeen  months  before  he  was  released.  He  then  retarzMd  to 
the  University  of  Saragotsa,  where  he  supported  himself  by  rendering 
assistance  to  other  students  who  were  richer  than  himaelf,  and  took 
his  degree  with  the  eminent  honour  of  the  unanimous  vote  in  his 
favour  of  the  thirty-five  examiners,  to  every  one  of  whom  ho  was 
obnoxious  on  the  ground  of  his  politloal  opinions,  lliis  liberality  of 
treatment  did  not  extend  however  to  his  sentiments  in  religion,  as  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  the  university  on  the  ohaige  of 
teaching  Janienist  doctrines  in  private.  Hiia  Uow  was  the  more 
severe  Uiat  the  minister  Calomarde  had  introduced  a  regulation  that 
no  advocate  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  sge  of  twenty- 
five,  and  Mados  was  in  consequence  left  almost  destitute  of  resouroes. 
For  a  short  period  he  emigrated  to  France^  and  on  his  return  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  editorship  of  a  'Universal  Geographical 
Dictionary,'  commenced  by  Bexgnes,  which  was  published  in  10  vols. 
8vo,  between  1881  and  1884,  at  Barcelona,  by  far  the  moat  literary 
city  in  Spain  after  Madrid.  A  biographical  dictionary  in  thirteen 
volumes,  which  appeared  at  the  same  city  about  the  same  time, 
was  pillaged  by  wholesale  from  French  sources,  was  very  deficient 
in  the  Spanish  articles,  and  was  altoffether  a  worthless  oompilation. 
To  this  the  '  Geographical  Dictionary^ presented  a  complete  contrast; 
it  was  carefully  put  together,  from  numerous  sources— tne  information 
in  the  Spanish  articles  was  novel  and  valuable,  and  on  the  whole  it 
did  credit,  not  only  to  Madoz  and  the  contributors,  but  to  the  oountry 
which  produced  it  He  also  engaged  in  a  large  work  entitled 
'  Coleccion  do  Causes  Celebres,*  a  history  of  the  moat  Interesting  law- 
suits throughout  Europe,  on  the  plan  of  those  in  which  French  and 
German  literature  are  so  rich.  The  exclusively  Spanish  portbn  of 
the  Spanish  work  occupies  six  or  seven  octavo  volumes,  ^nius  occu- 
pied he  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  bar  till  1885,  when  liberal 
principles  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
ap^inted  a  Judge  of  the  First  Instance  at  Baroelona.  This  office  he 
resigned  almost  immediately  after  to  take  the  command  of  a  battalion 
of  infantry  against  the  Carlists  who  had  invaded  Catalonia,  the  resigna- 
tion however  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  judge 
of  Barcelona  and  military  governor  of  the  valley  of  Aran.  His 
election  as  deputy  to  the  Cortes  sent  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  soon 
occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  his  great  work— the  largest 
literary  enterprise  but  one  in  modem  Spain— -the  'Diodonario 
Geografico-estatistioo  Historico  de  EspiAa,'  an  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  all  the  names  of  places  in  Spain  and  its  beyond-sea  possessions,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  editor,  publisher,  and  printer,  having  set  up  a 
large  establishment  for  the  express  purpose  of  passing  it  through  the 
pressi  The  dedication  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  bears  date  the  10th  of 
November  1848,  but  the  book  was  not  issued  to  the  publie  till 
between  1848  and  1850.  This  dedication  commences  in  a  singular 
vein  of  self-glorification,  "  To  one  who  during  the  war  knew  how  to 
defend  your  Majesty's  rights  with  the  sword,  to  one  who  has  since 
defended  for  eight  years  in  Pailiament  ('  en  el  Parlamento '}  the  noble 
cause  of  the  crown  now  happily  united  with  that  of  the  people,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  to  bis  Queen  the  fruit  of  the  literary 
labours  of  long  years  and  of  no  scanty  vigils."  The  preface  is  in  a 
similar  strain :  |«  Constancy,"  says  Mado^  **is  my  distinctive  character, 
and  my  resolution  slways  increases  in  proportbn  to  the  increase  of 
the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter."  The  real  merits  of  the  dictionaiy 
are  very  great.  It  extends  to  sixteen  volumes  quarto,  of  about  600 
pages,  eaeh  closely  printed  in  double  columns,— the  artide  Madrid 
alone  occupies  a  volume,  which  was  also  issued  separately,  and  is  by 


iu  the  best  and  most  oopions  aoooont  of  the  Spanish  capital  which 
has  appeared  in  any  shape.  In  the  preeeding  diotioiiary  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  Mifiano^  the  Spanish  public  was  in  possenbn  of  a  national 
gaaetteer  quite  on  a  par  with  the  usual  works  of  the  daa;  in  that  of 
Madoz  it  has  one  to  whidi  neither  England  nor  Franoe  has  as  yet.'for 
extent  and  excellence  combined,  produoed  an  equal.  It  seemed  to 
require  an  explanation  how  such  a  work  could  be  produced  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  in  1855  Sanchei  de  Ocafia,  in  a  reply  to  some  attacks  of  Madoz 
on  the  Moderado  finance  ministers,  stated  that  at  all  events  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  '  Diodonario  Geografico  *  owed  them  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
smce  m  1850  they  had  contributed  two  million  resis  (about  20,000^) 
to  the  support  of  his  work.  This  was  done  it  appeara  in  the  same 
way  that  support  had  been  afforded  to  Mifiano,  the  holders  of  publio 
offices  were  enoouraged  to  take  copies  by  being  sllowed  to  ohaige  the 
price  to  the  government,  who  paid  Madoz,  and  deducted  the  sum  from 
the  salsries  of  the  subsoriben,  which  in  Spain  are  as  a  matter  of  oourse 
always  much  in  arrear.  Of  course  a  subscriber  who  did  not  wish  to 
retain  his  copy  oould  always  obtain  an  advance  from  a  bookseller  on 
sixteen  substantial  volumes  of  attractive  matter  fresh  from  the  press, 
and  thus  sll  parties  reoeived  what  might  be  considered  a  benefit 
Between  1848  and  1848  Madoz  had  been  from  political  causes  obliged 
to  absent  himself  for  some  time  in  Franoe  and  Belgium,  on  his  return 
and  on  the  publication  of  his  gigsntic  work  he  was  elected  to  important 
offices  at  Baroelona,  and  came  to  be  looked  u^  as  the  head  of  the 
party  of  ^Progresistas'  in  the  Cortes.  When  in  1854  Espartero  was 
restored  to  power,  Madoz  was  elected  President  of  that  assembly,  and 
on  the  21st  of  January  1855  he  was  appomted  Minister  of  Finance. 
So  soon  afterwards  as  the  10th  of  February,  he  brought  forward  a 
gigantio  scheme  of  a  new  loan  to  be  guaranteed  by  *  disamortization' 
of  the  public  property,  and  the  immediate  sale  of  iJl  estates  belonging 
to  the  crown,  the  dergy,  and  the  establishments  of  publio  charity  and 
education.  The  invadon  of  the  property  of  the  dergy  was  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Concordat  with  Bome  in  1851,  and 
the  queen  was  so  averse  to  the  plan  that  rumours  were  current  that 
O'Donnd  and  Espartero  then  united*  had  been  obliged  to  exert  their 
influence  to  the  utmost  to  wring  her  reluctant  assent  Mados  was 
aocused  of  such  inoaution  in  the  mansgement  of  the  loan  as  to  open 
a  door  for  gross  frauds,  and  after  only  four  months  of  office  made 
way  for  a  aucoessor.  On  the  dismissal  of  Espartero  in  July  1856,  the 
ex-minister  of  finance  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  whidi  voted 
a  want  of  oonfidence  in  the  ministiy,  and  headed  a  body  of  the  national 
guard,  who  offered  resistance  to  0*Donnel  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  but 
the  attempt  did  not  snooeed,  and  Madoz  waa  obliged  to  seek  safety  in 
concealment  Later  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Spain.  Towards 
the  dose  of  1858  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  was  sgam  deoted 
member  of  the  Cortes.  Mados  has  been  long  married,  and  has  a 
family.  A  few  years  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  one  of  his 
daughters,  while  bathing  on  the  coast  near  Barcelona,  carried  out  to 
sea  and  drowned  before  nis  eyes. 

K£CE'NAS,  CAIUS  CI'LNIUS,  bdonged  to  the  equestrian  order 
(Herat,  'Carm,'  i.  20,  5;  Yelldus  Bttera,  iL  88;  Tac.,  'Ann.'  vL  11), 
and  was  descended  firom  an  ancient  Etruscan  family  at  Arretium. 
The  cognomen  Msdoenas  is  derived,  according  to  Yarro,  from  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  ('De  ling.  Lat,'  viL,  end.)  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  place  and  time  of  his  birth;  but  he  appears  to  have  reodved  a 
superior  education^  and  was  wdl  acquaintea  with  the  Greek  language. 
(Hor., '  Carm.'  iii.  8,  5; '  Epist'  L  19, 1.)  He  early  became  acquainted 
with  Octavianus  (Augustus  Csesar),  and  continued  through  hu  life  an 
intimate  friend  and  chief  adviser  of  that  emperor.  While  Augustus 
was  en^^^  in  opposing  Sextus  Pompeius^  and  also  during  many  of 
his  otikier  wars,  Macenas  was  entrusted  with  the  oharge  of  the  dty ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  his  pmdenoe 
and  ssgadty  that  peace  was  preserved  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of 
Augustus.  (Taa,  'Ann.,'  vL  11 ;  Dio.,  xlix.  16 ;  Seneca, ' Epist'  114 ; 
Hor., '  Carm.'  iiL  29,  25.)  MsBoenas  is  sdd  to  have  dissuaded  Augustus 
from  his  purpose  of  restoring  the  andent  Roman  oonstitutiott,  which 
Augustus  however  oould  never  have  serioudy  intended.  (Sueton., 
'Octav.,'  28;  Senecs,  'De  Brev.  Tit,'  5.)  Mssoenas  was  held  in  the 
greatest  honour  by  Augustus,  although  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
Ufe  he  appears  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace  with  the 
emperor,  prindpaUy  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  Terentia ;  bat 
he  was  probably  recdved  into  favour  again  before  his  death,  which 
happened  &o.  8,  four  years  after  that  of  Agrippa.  Maecenas  enjoyed  with 
A|pnppa  the  full  oonfidence  of  Augustus,  and  his  death  was  oonddered 
by  Augustus  ai  an  irreparable  loss.  If  we  may  believe  a  tde  related 
by  Dion,  he  sometimes  rebuked  the  emperor  with  the  utmost  freedom 
(Iv.  7).  Mgcenss  wss  a  great  patron  to  Uterature ;  and  it  was  prindpally 
owing  to  his  assistance  and  support  that  Yixgil  and  Horace  were  raised 
from  a  state  of  poverty  and  indigence,  and  enabled  to  devote  them- 
sdves  to  poetrjf.  They  were  both  admitted  to  his  friendahip,  and 
Horace  in  parUoular  appears  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  him.  The  health  of  Msecenas  was  not  good,  and  was 
probably  injured  by  his  luxurious  and  voluptuous  habits.  He  lived  in 
a  magnificent  house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  from  which  Nero  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  burning  of  Rome.  (Suet, '  Nero/  a  88 ;  Sen., 
'  Epist' lU.) 

Msecenas  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which  have  oome  down  to  us. 
Their  loss  however  is  not  much  to  be  deplored,  sinosi  aooording  to  the 
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tertisumy  of  many  aaoient  wiiten,  they  mn  written  in  %  rwy  artifloial 
lod  aflbotad  mannar.  (Saet, '  OoUy./  a  B6 ;  S«ii.» '  Bpiat'  114 ;  Taa, 
'Dial  de  Oimfc./  e.  26,  who  ipaaka  of  the  'oalamiatroa  Mnoenatia.') 
Tbej  oonaiated  of  poema,  tragediea  (one  entitled  *  Prometheoa,'  and 
toother '  OctaTia'),  a  hiatory  of  the  wan  of  An|aata8  (Hor.,  'Carm.'  ii 
12, 9),  and  a  aympoaimn,  in  whidh  Yiiigil  and  Horace  were  introduced. 
The  few  fragmenta  which  remain  of  theae  worka  have  been  collected 
and  pabliahed  W  lion  under  the  title  of  *Mecenatianay  aiye  de  C. 
Cilnii  Maoenatia  Vita  et  Morihna,'  Gottingen,  1824. 

Mj£CIA'NUS^  LUCIUS  YOLUSIUS,  a  Roman  Jnriat,  who  lired 
m  the  time  of  Antoninna  Pina  and  Marcus  AureUni.  He  waa  one  of 
the  kgal  adviaerB  of  Antoninua  (Capitolinua, '  Anton.  Piua,'  12),  and  one 
of  the  inatmeton  of  Aurelina  in  law  (CapitoUnua^  'Ant  PhUoaoph.'  8). 
He  waa  held  in  high  eatimation  by  Aurelioa,  aa  appeara  lh>m  aReacript 
of  the  BiTi  PHtna,  in  which  he  ia  atyled  their  friend  and  a  most 
eueliil  itudent  of  the  CItII  Law  (<  ^'  87,  tit  14,  a.  17).  He  waa 
ilio  a  friend  of  the  jniiat  Jalianoa.  It  ia  eonjectored  that  he  waa 
made  governor  of  Alexandria  by  Aurelina,  for  Yuloatiua  Qallieanua,  in 
his  Life  of  Avidina  Caaaiua  (a  7),  mentiona  a  Mseeianufl  who  waa  put 
to  death  there  by  the  army  for  joining  in  the  rebeliion  of  Aviaiua 
Casriua.  The  writinga  of  Mndanua  whidi  are  mentioned  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  are  aixteen  booka  on  Fideioommiaaa,  and  fourteen  on  Judieia 
Poblioa.  There  are  f or^-four  excerpta  fh)m  Msocianua  in  the  Digeat 
His  Libri  QuflBationum  are  alao  mentioned  in  the  Digeat  (29,  tit  2.  a. 
86);  and  a  commentary,  or  aomething  of  the  kind,  on  the  Lex  Khodia 
de  Jacta  (<  Dig.'  14,  tit  2,*  a.  9).  MsDoianna  ia  dted  by  Papinianua, 
Ulpiuraa,  and  Paulua. 

An  extant  treatiae,  'De  Aase  et  Ponderibua,' ia  auppoaed  by  aome 
writna  to  belong  to  another  author  of  the  aame  name. 

KAES,  NICOLAa    [Maas.] 

ILfiSTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  German  aatronomer,  bom  about  the 
year  15^  probably  at  Tiibihgen,  in  Wirtemberg,  at  the  university  of 
wbieh  place  he  held  the  appointment  of  profbaaor  of  mathemauoa. 
While  realdent  in  Italy  he  became  aoquamted  with  Galilei,  whoae 
a>nverai9n  from  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemsua  to  that  of  CoDemiona  ia 
partly  attributed  by  aome  authoritiea  to  the  aigumenta  adduced  by 
JfaetUin  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Upon  his  return  to  Germanv  he 
became  totor  to  Kepler,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  marked  liberality ; 
for  notwithatanding  the  great  benefit  which  Kepler  must  have  derived 
firom  hia  inatmotion,  he  dedined  accepting  any  peouniary  remuneration 
whatever;  indeed  Kepler  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in 
gratitude  towarda  him,  for  both  in  hia  'Myaterium  Coamographioum,' 
aad  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  '  Narrative  of  Rheticua,'  he  aoknow- 
ledgea  the  great  enoouragement  he  had  invariablv  received  from  his 
tutor;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  atruggling  with  disappointment 
aad  poverty,  he  preaented  him  with  a  handaome  ailver  cup,  bearingan 
appropiiata  inaoription.  HsBatlin  died  at  TiLbingen,  in  1681.  Mia 
pabliahed  worka  are :— 1,  '  De  Stell^  nova.'  2,  '  Ephemeridea,  accord- 
ingto  the  Prat«nio  Tables  by  Erasmua  Reinold,'  1551.  8,  *  Theaia  de 
£dipaibua.'  4,  'Obaervatio  et  Demonatratio  Comet»  anni  1577  et 
1578/  TUUng^  1578,  4to.  5,  'Conaideratio  et  Observatio  Cometsd,' 
1580;  Heidelb.,  1581.  6,  <  Altemm  Examen  Gregoriani  Kalendarii,' 
Tubings  1586,  4to.  7,  'Epitome  Aatranomise,'  Tlibing.,  1597, 1610,  &a 

HAFF£%  SCIPIO'NE,  Marquia,  bom  at  Verona  in  1675,  of  a 
noUe  famOy,  waa  educated  in  the  college  of  Parma,  and  showed  an 
early  aptitude  for  poetry  and  literature  in  general  When  the  war 
of  tike  Spaniah  ancceaaion  broke  out,  he  entered  aa  a  volunteer  the 
Bararian  aervice,  in  whidh  hia  brother  Aleasandro  Maffei  held  the 
nok  of  general  After  paasing  some  time  in  Germany  he  left  the 
amy  for  Italy  with  the  view  of  devoting  himaelf  entirely  to  atudy. 
He  wrote  upon  many  and  various  subjects,  and  he  generally  wrote 
weD.  Hia  principal  worka  are— 1, '  La  Merope,'  a  tragedy,  the  first 
written  in  Italian  which  deservea  the  name;  it  waa  received  with 
ptai  appUnae,  and  went  through  seventy  editions  in  the  author'a 
lifttime.  2,  *  Verona  Uloatrata,'  which  ia  the  principal  work  of  Maffei^ 
and  fuU  of  antiquarian  and  hiatorical  learning;  The  first  part  containa 
a  history  of  Verona  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne ; 
the  aeoond  ia  a  literary  hiatoiy  of  Verona,  with  biographical  notioea 
of  the  native  writera ;  the  third  ia  a  atranger^a  guide  to  all  the 
remaikaUe  objecta  in  Verona  and  ita  neighbourhood;  in  the  fourth 
the  author  iUnatratea  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  that  city,  which  ia 
one  of  the  beet  preserved  remains  of  the  kind.  The  whole  work  ia 
written  in  a  apirit  of  aonnd  critidam,  and  exhibita  the  various  featurea 
of  the  aocia],  poUtical,  and  intellectual  atate  of  that  part  of  Italy 
during  a  long  course  of  ages.  8, '  Delia  soienaa  chiamata  Cavallereaoa 
libri  tr^'  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  which  he  combats  the 
absordi^  of  duelling.  4,  Three  treatiaee  against  the  belief,  then  atill 
preralent,  in  magic:  'Arte  Magica  dileguata,'  1749;  'Arte  Magica 
distrutta,'  1750 ;  *  Arte  Magica  aonichilata,'  1754.  liaffei  waa  chai^ 
by  one  Tartarotti  with  being  almoat  an  infidel  becauae  he  did  not 
beUeve  in  sorcery.  5,  'Trattato  del  Teatri  antichi  e  modemi,'  in 
which  he  took  up  the  defence  of  theatrical  performera  against  the 
denundationa  of  Father  Condna,  a  Dominican,  who  attributed  to 
them  all  the  corruption  of  the  age.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  a  brief 
datsd  tiM  5tii  of  October  1750,  addreased  to  Maffei,  testified  hia  fuU 
approbation  of  thia  defence,  aaying  that  ''theatres  ought  not  to  be 
nppreaaed,  but  that  the  performancea  ought  to  be  as  much  aa  poaaible 
hoiMBtanddeooroaa.'* 


Maffei  had  a  oonlroveny  with  the  Janaenista  on  aocoont  of  aome- 
thing which  he  wrote  oonoeming  the  bull  Unigenitua;  and  nlao 
becauae  he  mamtamed,  against  two  prieata  of  Verona  named  Ballerini, 
that  it  waa  lawful  to  receive  a  moderate  intereat  on  a  loan  of  money, 
'  Impiego  del  Danara'  The  Janaeniat  party,  which  waa  powerful  in 
North  Italy,  prevailed  on  the  Venetian  aenate  to  exile  Maffei,  who  waa 
then  seventy  ye%rs  of  age.  But  the  senate  soon  perceived  their  error, 
and  Maffei  waa  honourably  re-called  after  four  montha^  and  re-entered 
Verona  in  triumph. 

Maffei,  in  union  with  Vallisnieri  and  Zeno,  originated  the  firat 
literary  journal  which  appeared  in  Italy,  'Giomale  dei  Letterati,' 
begun  in  1710,  and  which  waa  continued  till  1780.  After  the  dis- 
oontinuanoe  of  that  journal  he  wrote  a  aort  of  continuation  of  it 
under  the  name  of  '  Oaservaaioni  Letterarie,'  of  which  he  pubUabe  1 
aix  volumes. 

In  1778  Maffei  visited  Frafice,  where  he  collected  the  materiala  for 
his  work,  'Galliss  Antiquitates,'  which  he  afterwards  publiahed.  He 
waa  numbejed  among  the  membera  of  the  Academy  of  Inaoriptiona* 
From  Franoe  he  viaited  England,  and  waa  well  received  at  the  court 
of  Geoxge  IL,  eapecially  by  the  Prince  of  Walea,  who  waa  very  fond  of 
Italian  Bteraturcb  He  waa  made  a  member  of  the'Royal  Socie^,  and 
the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  which  he  alao  viaited,  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  travelled  through  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  returned  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

Maffei  died  at  Verona,  February  11, 1755,  being  eighty  years  of  age, 
with  the  well-merited  reputation  of  one  of  the  firat  Italian  aoholara 
of  the  18th  century. 

There  ia  another  but  much  older  writer  of  the  aame  name,  QioyaAki 
Maitbi,  who  wrote  a '  History  of  the  Eaat  Indiee,'  in  Latin*  in  aixteen 
books,  of  which  an  Italian  translation  waa  published  at  Florence  in 
1589.    He  waa  bom  in  1580,  and  died  in  1608. 

MAGALHAENS^  FERNANDO,  commonly  but  inoorreqtiy  cftlled 
MAGELLAN,  waa  one  of  the  meat  distinguished  aea-officera  of  hia 
time,  and  aa  a  navigator  and  discoverer  only  inferior  to  Cdlumbua. 
He  waa  bom  about  1470,  in  aome  pUoe  in  Alemtejo,  and  entered  the 
Portuguese  navy  at  an  early  agei  He  waa  afterwards  sent  to  the 
Eaat  Indies,  where  he  aerved  for  five  veara  under  Alfonao  Albu- 
querque, and  diatinguished  himaelf  at  the  oonqueat  of  the  town  of 
Malacca  in  1511.  He  afterwarda  returned  to  Europe,  either  from 
diacontent,  becauae  the  recompense  which  he  thought  due  to  hia 
aervicee,  and  which  he  had  demanded,  had  been  refuaed,  or  through 
fear  of  puniahment  for  having  embeuBled  aome  mon^  intrusted  to 
him.  Being  desiroua  to  distinguiah  himaelf  by  aome  great  enterpriae^ 
and  finding  that  the  numeroua  voyagea  to  America  had  made  it 
evident  that  thia  continent  extended  to  a  great  diatanoe  towarda  the 
Bouth,  and  being  at  the  aame  time  aware  that  the  Moluooas,  or  Spioe 
Islanda,  discovered  a  few  yeaca  before,  were  aituated  much  forther  to 
the  west^  he  revived  the  idea  of  Columbua  of  sailing  to  Aaia  by  a 
weaterly  couraeu  According  to  aome  authoritiea  he  proposed  the 
enterpriae  to  King  Emanuel,  who  rejected  it ;  but  othera  assert  that 
he  made  the  propoaal  in  the  firat  instance  to  the  court  of  Spain,  when 
it  waa  favourably  received  by  Cardinal  Ximenea,  the  regent^  and 
afterwarda  approved  by  the  emperor  Charlea  V.  A  aquadron  of  five 
vessels,  with  286  men  on  board,  waa  fitted  out  for  that  purpoae,  and 
Magalhaena  left  San  Lucar  de  Barameda  on  the  20th  of  September 
1519.  Hia  object  being  to  discover  a  strait  or  open  aea,  which  would 
take  him  to  the  Moluccaa^  he  directed  hia  oourae  with  great  judgment 
to  the  aouthem  ahorea  of  Brazil,  and  entered  the  La  Plata  Hiver,  but 
he  waa  aoon  convinced  that  it  waa  not  a  atrait  He  then  aailed  aonth- 
ward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  Waa  obliged  to  paaa  the 
winter  in  the  harbour  of  San  Julian  (near  50"*  S.  lat),  when  a  con- 
aptracy  waa  formed  againat  him.  In  detecting  and  putting  down  thia 
conspiracy  he  ahowed  great  sagacity,  prudence,  and  resolution.  He 
discovered  and  entered  the  atrait,  which  bear*  his  name,  about  the 
end  of  October  1520,  and  reached  its  weatem  extremi^  on  the  27th 
of  November,  when  he  entered  the  Paoific  Ooean.  He  navigated  the 
Padfio  for  three  montha  and  twenty  daya  without  finding  an  ialand, 
but  during  this  oourae  he  enjoyed  oontinuoua  foir  weather,  with  auoh 
favourable  winds^  that  he  beatowed  on  thia  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific, 
which  it  still  bean.  The  length  of  the  voyage  however  reduced  the 
crew  to  the  greateat  distreaa  for  want  of  food,  and  they  began  to 
auffer  alao  from  the  acurvy.  On  the  6th  of  March  1521,  Magalhaena 
arrived  at  a  group  of  ialanda,  which'  he  called  Los  Ladrones^  from  the 
inclination  to  theft  which  the  inhabitants  displayed.  After  having 
refreahed  his  crei^,  he  continued  hia  course  westward,  and  diacovared 
the  extensive  group  of  the  Pliilippinea^  which  he  called  the  archipelago 
of  San  Lasaro.  He  induced  a  chieftain  of  the  ialand  of  Zeba  to 
acknowledge  the  aovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain,  promising  to  aaaiat 
him  in  aubduing  his  enemies.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  expe- 
dition againat  the  chieftain  of  the  email  ialand  of  Matan,  but  he  waa 
courageously  resisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  killed,  April  17, 1521. 
The  command  of  hia  veasela  devolved  on  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano^ 
who  conducted  them  to  the  Moluocaa,  and  thenoe  to  Spain. 

MAGENDIB,  FRANCOIS,  a  diatinguiahed  French  phyaioian  and 
phyaiologiati  Although  his  ftther  praotised  aa  a  phyaUdan  in  Patia^ 
he  waa  horn  at  Bordeaux  on  the  15th  of  October  1788.  ue  waa  aoon  after 
brought  to  Paring  where  he  had  the  miafortune  to  loae  his  mother. 
Hia  father  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movementa  of  the 
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period,  ^was  mi^or  of  the  lOth  erronduBement^  a  member  of  the 
MoapiUd  t^ooncil,  and  of  the  Commone  de  Parla.  He  alao  married  a 
aeoond  time,  and  the  reaolt  waa  an  ahnoat  entire  neglect  of  hia  child, 
who  ia  aaid  not  to  have  been  able  to  read  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  waa  how- 
ever then  Bent  to  achool,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  achieved  auoh 
aucceea  that  he  waa  rewarded  with  a  prize  at  the  annual  ooncoura. 
Through  hia  father  hewas  introduced  to  theoelebrated  Boyer^and  became 
his  pupil,  and  afterwards  hia  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  after  an  examination  by  ooncours,  he  was  appointed  aide  d' 
anatomie  (proaector)  in  the  Facultv  of  Medicine,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  demonstrator.  In  this  poaition  he  devoted  himself  enthusiastically 
to  the  study  of  surgery,  but  he  waa  induced  by  Dupuytren  to  give 
up  thia  branch  of  the  medical  art,  and  devote  himaelf  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  waa  subsequently  appointed  phyaician  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  In  1819  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoea ; 
he  waa  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in  1881  he 
succeeded  Ftofessor  Recamier,  who  had  resigned  on  the  accession  of 
Louia  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
College  of  Fnmce. 

Professor  Magendie  waa  a  laborioua  writer  as  well  aa  one  of  the 
most  Ulustrioua  phyaiological  experimentalists  and  discoverers.  Hia 
larger  works  are  aa  followa : — 1,  '  Formulaire  pour  la  Preparation  et 
Emploi  de  plusieurs'  nouveauz  Medicaments.*  This  work  waa  publiahed 
in  1821,  and  waa  speedily  tranalated  into  all  the  languagea  <n  Europe. 
It  contained  an  account  of  the  action  of  those  potent  active  principles 
found  in  plants,  which  had  at  that  time  been  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  medicine,  more  particularly  by  the  exertiona  of  French 
chemiata  and  physicians.  It  included  auoh  remedies  aa  morphine, 
strychnine,  prussic  add,  and  othem,  on  the  operation  of  which  on  the 
animal  system  Magendie  had  successfully  experimented.  2,  'Precis 
El^mentaire  de  Physiologie.'  This  work  waa  originally  published  in 
two  volumes  at  Paris  in  1816-17.  It  went  through  sevwal  editiona, 
and  was  afterwards  entitled  '  El^mena  de  Physidogie.'  It  was  trans- 
lated into  German  and  English,  and  for  many  yeara  it  was  one  of  the 
best  manuals  of  physiology  for  the  use  of  students.  8,  '  Le9ons  sur 
les  phdnom^nesjphysique  de  la  Tie/  Theee  were  a  aeriea  of  lecturea 
delivered  at  different  times,  and  collected  together  by  M.  J.  James, 
and  published  in  1886-42.  These  were  also  translated,  uiough  occupy- 
ing four  volumes,  into  Germany.  4,  *  Le^ona  sur  les  Fonctions  et  les 
Maladies  du  syst&me  nerveux.  These  also  were  lectures  delivered  in 
the  College  of  France,  and  were  published  in  two  volumes  in  1839. 
5,  *  Lemons  sur  le  Sang.'  These  lectures  on  the  blood  were  also  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1839.  6,  'Recherches  philosophiques  et  diniques 
sur  le  liquide  oephalo-rachidien,  ou  oerelnro-epinal,'  Paris,  1842.  In 
addition  to  these  larger  works,  Magendie  has  published  a  lai^ge  number 
of  papers,  which  will  be  foimd  scattered  through  the  *CompteB 
Rendus,'  and  contained  in  the  'Journal  de  Physiologic  experimentale,' 
a  periodical  which  he  started  in  1821,  and  which  he  continued  to  edit 
for  ten  years.  He  waa  also  a  contributor  to  aeveral  of  the  dictionnaires 
which  appeared  in  France  during  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  He  wrote  for  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  M^d^cine  et  de  Chirurgie 
pratique,'  the  '  Enoyclopsedie  dea  Gena  du  Monde,'  and  the  '  Diction- 
naire de  Medicine  usuelle.' 

Although  Magendie  wanted  the  generalising  power  which  would 
have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  European  physiology,  he  was  most 
industrious  in  the  performance,  and  iogenious  in  devising  of  physio- 
logical experiments.  It  waa  as  an  experimenter  that  he  produced  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  progress  of  physiology.  In  fact  so  nimieroua 
were  his  experiments  at  one  time  on  hving  animals,  that  the  authoritiea 
in  France  thought  it  .necessary  to  interfere.  Some  of  the  results  of 
hia  physiological  enquiriea  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  this 
notice:— 

1.  Magendie  firat  aucceasfuUy  demonstrated  what  had  been  only 
auspected  by  previoua  physiologists,  that  the  veins  were  organa  of 
absorption.  Hia  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  regarded  by 
phvsiologists  as  setting  thia  question  at  rest,  and  proving  that  the 
vema  are  the  great  agents  in  the  absorption  of  liquids. 

2.  His  numerous  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  poisons  led  to  a 
more  accurate  apprehension  of  the  -nature  of  their  action  on  tiio 
human  aystem.  He  first  demonstrated  that  strychnia  acts  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  and  destroys  by  paralysis  the  nervea  of  respiration,  thus 
inducing  asphyxia. 

8.  He  gave  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  act  of  vomitmg,  and 
ahowed  how  little  it  depended  on  the  action  of  the  stomach  itself 

4.  He  inveatigated  with  great  care  the  action  of  hydrocyanic^  or 
prusaie  add  on  the  human  system,  and  drew  attention  to  ita  value  aa 
a  remedy  in  certain  forms  of  cough  arising  from  irritation  in  the  lungs. 

5.  Long  before  the  chemical  nature  of  food' waa  understood,  Magendie 
pointed  out  that  non-nitrogenous  foods  were  innutritions.  This  conclu- 
sion was  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  the 
lower  animals. 

6.  He  performed  a  series  of  experimenta  on  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  veins,  and  showed  how  likdy  thia  waa  to  be  a  cause  of  death 
in  operations  about  the  throat. 

7.  Magendie  must  share  with  Sir  Charlea  Bell  the  honour  of  having 
diacovered  the  real  functiona  of  the  apinal  nerves.  Walker  had  demon- 
strated the  exiatence  of  two  roota  to  the  spinal  nerves.  Bell  showed 
that  the  nervea  performed  two  ftmctions,  that  of  sensation  and 


volition^  and  that  these  were  aometimea  aepaiafte^  but  the  final  demon- 
stration of  the  two  roota  of  the  spmal  nervea  bdns  devoted  to  the 
two  separate  function^  seema  to  have  been  first  dearly  eatablised  by 
Magendie. 

To  these  more  important  diacoveriea  and  InveatigationB  muat  be 
added  a  large  number  of  experimental  researohea  upon  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  ita  parts,  and  nerves.  If  these  did  not  lead  to  immediate 
and  decisive  results,  they  have  been  important  facts  by  means  of 
which  others  have  been  since  guided  to  more  correct  conclusions. 

Magendie  was  made  a  Conmumder  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
few  men  gained  more  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  government 
in  matters  of  public  health,  whilst  amongst  the  medical  profeauon  he 
waa  held  in  the  greatest  respect  on  aoooimt  of  his  great  talent  and 
original  geniua.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  October  1855. 

MAGLIABE'CCHI,  ANTO'NIO,  bom  at  Florence  in  1688,  early 
ahowed  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and  historical  atndies ;  he 
was  an  indefatigable  reader,  and  had  a  prodigious  memory.  He 
empbyedhis  scanty  savinga  in  buying  books,  and  gradually  collected 
a  vaat  libraiy,  which  after  hia  death  became  the  property  of  the  dty 
of  Florence,  and  ia  open  to  the  public^  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Magliabecdiiana. 

Magliabecchi,  in  consequence  of  hia  immenae  erudition,  waa  con- 
sidered aa  an  orade,  and  was  consulted  by  scholars  from  every  part 
of  Europe.  Several  prinoea  showed  by  compliments  and  gifts  their 
regard  for  him.  His  own  sovereigns,  the  grand-dukes  Medici,  appointed 
him  their  librarian.  Magliabecohi  left  no  work  of  hia  own.  Some  of 
his  letters  have  been  published  in  varioua  collections :  '  Lettere  di 
Uomini  Illustri,'  Macerate,  1782;  •  Lettere  di  Uommi  Dotti,' Veneaia, 
1807 ;  *  Prose  Florentine,*  &o.  Unfortunatdy  Magliabecohi  was  very 
vain,  irritable,  and  abuaive,  and  his  temper  involved  him  in  personal 
quarrels  with  several  of  hia  contemporaries.  He  died  at  Florence  in 
1714,  at  tiie  age  of  eighty-one. 

MAGNE'NTIUS,  commander  of  the  Roman  army  m  Gaul,  revolted 
against  Constana,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  emperor  of  the 
West,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  A.D.  350.  Con- 
stantius,  the  brother  of  Constans,  and  emperor  of  the  East,  inarched 
against  Magnentius,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drave  in  851.  Magnentius,  being  defeated,  fied  to  Italy, 
from  whence  he  escaped  into  Gaul,  where  Constantius  followed  him 
and  defeated  him  again  in  358.  Magnentius,  finding  himself  forsaken 
by  his  troops,  killed  himself;  and  his  brother  Decentius,  whom  he  had 
made  Cesar,  followed  his  examplCi  Constantius  thua  became  sole 
master  of  the  whole  empire. 
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MAGNUS,  ALBERTUS.    [Albkrtub  Magnus.] 

MAHMUD  L,  son  of  Mustapha  II.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the 
Ottomans  after  the  deposition  of  his  uncle  Ahmed  III.  in  1730.  He 
continued  the  war  begun  under  his  predecessor  against  Nadir  Shah  of 
Persia,  but  with  no  success,  and  made  peace  in  1736.  A  war  with 
Russia  foUowed^  in  which  the  Russians  took  Ockzakow  and  Kilbum  in 
1737,  and,  the  Austrians  having  joined  them,  invaded  Wallachia.  The 
Austrian  forces  being  defeated  at  Erotska  on  the  Danube,  the  court  of 
Vienna  submitted  to  a  disadvantageous  peace  in  1739,  by  which  it 
gave  up  not  only  its  recent  conquests,  but  also  the  important  town  of 
Belgrade,  the  conquest  of  a  former  war.  Peace  was  soon  after  made 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  latter  power  restored  Ockzakow. 
A  new  war  broke  out  with  Persia  in  1747,  and  terminated  by  a  treaty 
unfavourable  to  the  Ottomans.  Mahmud  took  little  part  in  all  these 
transactions,  but  left  all  the  cares'of  state  to  his  ministers  and  favouritea. 
He  died  in  December  1754,  bemg  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

MAHMUD  IL,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  younger  aon  of  Sultan  Abdul- 
Hamid,  or  Ahmed  IV.,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Ramazdu;  A.H.  1199 
(the  20th  of  July,  ▲.D.  1785),  and  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Sultan 
Mustafa  IV.,  on  tha  28th  of  July  1808.  Sultan  Selim,  the  uncle  of 
Mahmud,  waa  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  1807  on  aocoimt  of  hia  dvil 
and  military  reforms,  and  Mustafa  had  no  sooner  succeeded  him  than  he 
abolished  the  new  institutions  of  Selim,  especially  the  Nizam  Jedid, 
or  the  body  of  troops  who  were  disciplined  on  European  principles. 
Mustafa  Bairaktar,  pasha  of  Rusjuk,an  old  friend  of  the  deposed  Selim, 
strongly  objected  to  the  policy  of  Sultan  Mustafa,  and  no  notice  being 
taken  of  his  remonstrances,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
marched  upon  Constantinople,  occupied  the  town,  and  proclaimed 
Selim  sultan.  But  while  Selim's  name  was  shouted  by  the  victors  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  he  bad  ceased  to  live ;  he  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Mustafa,  who  thought  that  by  removing  the  object  of  the 
revolution,  he  could  also  crush  it.     He  was  mistaken.     Mustafa 
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BalnkUr  oecnpied  the  seraglio,  after  a  bloody  straggle,  and  after 
haTing  confined  Saltan  Mastafa  in  the  same  prison  in  whioh  Selim  was 
muxdered,  he  proclaimed  Mahmud,  who  was  found  in  a  room  hid 
mider  carpets  and  books,  and  more  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  going 
to  be  mwdered  than  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Osman.  Hitherto 
Habmad  had  spent  his  days  in  the  qniet  confinement  of  the  seraglio, 
chiefly  occupied  with  TurloBh  and  Persian  literature,  and  enjoying, 
daring  the  last  tweWe  months  previous  to  his  accession,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  captive  Selim,  who,  it  is  said,  foretold  his  nephew's  future 
elevation,  and  initiated  him  in  those  prindples  of  reform  through 
which  he  had  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  reorganise  Turkey. 
Mahmud  was  also  imbued  with  tiiat  deep  hatred  of  the  Janissaries 
which  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  his  future  actions. 

Mahmud  ascended  the  throne  when  Turkey  was  in  a  violent  political 
and  social  crisis.  In  consequence  of  the  enlightened  but  weak  govern* 
ment  of  Selim  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  roused  without 
meeting  with  a  power  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  check ;  the  sultan's 
authority  was  disregarded  by  the  pashas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
and  the  Janissaries,  who  were  exasperated  through  Se11m*s  attempts 
upon  their  privileges,  were  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those 
agitators  who,  under  the  pretext  of  either  avenging  the  murder  of 
Selim,  or  the  deposition  of  Mustaft,  were,  at  first  secretly,  then 
openly,  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord.  In  spite  of  this  threatening 
state  of  the  empire,  Sultan  Mahmud  boldly  proclaimed  that  he  would 
carry  out  the  reforms  of  Selim,  and  by  choosing  Mustafa  Bi^raktar  his 
grand  vizir,  he  proved  that  he  was  not  using  idle  words.  Several  pashas 
who  were  severely  punished  for  disobedience  were  the  first  to  perceive 
that  Turkey  was  now  governed  by  a  reformer  more  energetic  than 
Selim.  When  the  turn  of  the  Janissaries  came,  they  broke  out  in 
open  rebellion,  and  besieged  Mustafa  Balrakttfr,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  the.  originator  of  the  reforms,  in  his  fortified  palace.  Unable  to 
hold  out  longer,  and  receiving  no  relief  from  the  sultan,  who  was 
himself  assailed  by  the  rebels,  the  gallant  vizir  blew  himself  up. 
Mustafo  was  proclaimed  sultan,  and  the  rebels  cried  out  for  the  head 
of  Mahmud.  In  this  critical  position  Mahmud  did  a  deed  at  whioh 
humanity  shudders,  but  which  was  one  of  the  boldest  political 
strokes  ever  attempted  by  a  Turkish  sultan  :  he  ordered  his  captive 
brother  to  be  strangled,  together  with  his  infant  son ;  and  those  of 
Mustafa's  women  and  concubines  who  were  pregnant,  four  in  number, 
were  sewn  up  in  leathern  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  Bosporus.  By 
these  murders  Mahmud|became  the  only  male  descendant  of  Osman, 

His  Ufe  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  Yet  he  had  no  higher  thought 
than  the  glory  of  Turkey,  and  he  made  its  existence  depend  upon  his 
own,  for  with  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  house  of  Osmian,  the  empire 
of  Osman  would  have  become  a  pr^  to  anarchy.  The  very  &ct 
however  of  his  being  the  only  descendant  of  Osmaa,  was  a  sort  of 
guarantee  for  his  life,  for  although  the  people  had  massacred  more 
than  one  sultan,  and  the  sultans  themselves  had  shed  the  blood  of 
more  than  a  hundred  royal  princes,  these  crimes  were  committed 
against  individuals  and  not  against  the  reigning  family,  the  popular 
iMlief  being  that  Turkey  would  last  no  longer  than  the  family  by 
whose  great  ancestor  the  empire  was  founded.  Mahmud  was  fully 
aware  oS  this  when  he  sacrificed  his  brother  and  his  brother^s  children, 
and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  his  object  was  to  make  himself  the 
only  representative  of  the  founder's  family. 

Mahmud  succeeded  in  crushing  this  bloody  rebellion  after  a  struggle 
of  two  days,  and  having  conciliated  the  Janissaries  by  abolishing  the 
Nizam  Jedid  and  establishing  his  authority  at  home,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  his  relations  with  the  European  powers.  The  war  with 
Russia  had  just  broken  out  The  Turks  were  defeated ;  Constantinople 
was  in  danger:  the  principal  pashas  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
threatened  a  revolt  or  had  revolted;  and  Czemi  Qeorge  raised  the 
standard  of  independence  in  Servia.  Mahmud,  although  pressed  to 
make  peace,  persisted  in  continuing  war,  and  he  was  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  French  diplomacy,  for  a  war  between  France  and  Russia  was 
imminent^  That  war  broke  out  in  1812,  and  Constantinople  became 
the  centre  of  European  intrigue,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  being  active 
in  making  peace  acceptable  to  the  Sultan,  while  Kapoleou  L  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  rouse  him  to  further  resistance.  Although  the 
Kuasians  had  conquered  Northern  Turkey  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
Mahmud  could  fairly  hope  that  the  Russian  army  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  tiie  Turkish  territory,  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
continued  the  struggle,  but  for  the  strong  remonstrances  of  England, 
which  were  backed  by  a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Under 
these  dreumstances  he  made  peace  with  Russia  at  Bukarest,  on  the 
28th  of  May  1812,  on  conditions  more  favourable  to  him  than  the 
unfortunate  turn  of  the  war  allowed  him  to  expect.  He  lost  only 
that  part  of  Moldavia  which  lies  east  of  the  Pruth,  which  now  became 
the  frontier  of  the  two  empires,  and  a  few  districts  in  the  Caucasus ; 
while  the  Servians,  abandoned  by  Russia^  were  obliged  to  submit  once 
more  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Mahmud  availed  himself  of  the  peace  to  continue  the  work  of  reform, 
in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  personal  friends  Berber  Bashi 
and  Khalet  EfendL  He  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  pashas  of  Baghdad,  Damascus,  Wi(kiin,  and  Silistria;  and 
he  received  good  news  ffom  Mehmed  'Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  who 
had  retaken  Mecca  from  the  Wah^bis  who  faiad  seized  it  His  attention 
Was  chiefly  Uiiected  to  'All  Pasha  of  Janina,  whom  he  watched  with 
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great  suspicion,  being  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  that  great 
feudatotr  would  kindle  a  rebeUion  all  over  Greece.  His  conduct 
towards  I  Ali  Pasha  was  signalised  by  that  mixture  of  craft  and  frank« 
ness  whioh  is  so  striking  in  the  character  of  eastern  nations;  and 
while  he  deprived  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  'Ali  of  their  offices,  or 
drew  them  over  to  his  side  by  bribes,  he  still  professed  to  be  a  friend 
of  'All  himself,  till  the  moment  came  for  ensnaring  and  crushing  him. 
The  downfall  and  death  of  'Ali  Pasha,  in  1822,  seemed  to  promise  a 
harvest  of  future  success  to  the  Sultan.  But  Turkey's  enemies  were 
like  the  hydra ;  the  more  heads  fell  the  more  foes  rose;  and  no  sooner 
was  'All's  head  exposed  on  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  than  Mahmud  had 
to  prepare  for  a  contest  with  Russia,  a  deadly  struggle  with  Mehmed 
'Ali  of  Egypt,  and  an  open  rebellion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  rebellion  came  first  The  attempts  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti 
in  Wallachia,  and  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  who  had  formed  • 
plan  to  get  possession  of  the  Turkish  fieet,  were  easily  frustnttod;  but 
the  insurrectioa  in  Greece  compelled  the  Sultan  to  make  the  greatest 
efforts.  Unable  to  quell  the  revolution  with  the  forces  under  hia 
immediate  command,  Mahmud  persuaded  Mehmed  'Ali  to  join  >iim^ 
on  the  promise  that  he  should  be  invested  with  Candia  as  soon  aa 
the  object  of  the  campaign  was  attained.  An  Egyptian  fieet,  with  an 
army  of  12,000  men,  commanded  by  Mehmed  'All's  son,  IbrtUum,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Wah^bis,  sailed  for  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  oom« 
bined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  forces  committed  those  atrocities  which 
roused  a  cry  of  indignation  throughout  Europe,  and  induced  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
Greeks.  Mahmud,  bent  upon  crushing  all  rebellion  within  Ms  domi- 
nions, and  making  himself  equally  respected  by  both  his  Turkish  and 
Christian  subjects,  declined  any  intorference,  and  the  three  powers 
entered  into  an  alliance  by  the  convention  of  the  7th  of  July  1827. 
They  proposed  that  Greece  should  be  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey,  and 
should  acknowledge  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  by  paying  an  nnn^ial 
tribute.  The  Greeks  promised  to  submit  on  that  condition,  but  the 
Sultan  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain.  Upon  this  the  combined 
British,  French,  and  Russian  fieete  attacked  the  Turko-Egyptian  fieet 
in  the  bay  of  Navarino  (20th  of  October  1827),  and  the  pride  of  the 
Sultan,  his  splendid  ships  of  war,  which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  were 
destroyed  after  a  gallant  resistance.  A  French  army  now  landed  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  Ibrdhim  Pasha  evacuated  the  country,  and  Greece^ 
without  beiog  independent,  was  freed  from  her  invaders.  None  of 
these  defeate  dispirited  the  Sultan,  and  proud  of  having  humbled  the 
most  dangerous  of  Turkey's  intei*nal  foes,  he  boldly  proclaimed  **  a 
holy  war  "  against  Russia,  well  knowing  that  the  insurrection  in  Greece 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  the  czar.  Before  however  we 
proceed  to  the  Russian  war,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  destruotioa 
of  the  Janissaries. 

Mahmud  accomplished  this  the  greatest  of  his  measures  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  of  his  attention  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  three  powers  in  the  Greek  insurrection.  At  thii  time 
he  proceeded  so  openly  with  his  reforms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
firm  intention  to  overthrow  the  ancient  institutions  of  Turkey,  and  to 
form  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  He  had  musical  and  theatrical 
entertainmento  performed  in  the  seraglio ;  he  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  Europe^  and  abandoned  the  sacred  turban  for  the  fez ;  and,  to  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  Janissaries,  gave  orders  to  form  another  Nizam 
Jedid,  or  Az^islri  Mahammediyeh,  as  he  now  chose  to  call  these  troops. 
When  he  signed  that  order  he  had  likewise  resolved  to  destroy  the 
Janissaries,  who  did  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  an  occasion  to  begin 
the  contest  On  the  15th  of  June  1826  the  Sultan  and  the  grand  vizir 
being  then  in  the  country,  a  strong  body  of  Janissaries,  remforced  by 
a  crowd  of  the  worst  characters,  met  at  their  great  barrack,  the 
Et-Melddn,  and  thence  marched  in  battle  array  to  the  paUce  of  the 
grand  vizir,  whioh  they  took  and  burnt  after  a  feeble  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  domestics,  who  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  vizir's  women 
escaped  by  hiding  themselves  in  some  subterraneous  vaulte  in  the 
garden.  The  grand  vizir  hastened  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  of  the  riots,  informed  the  absent  Sultan  of  the  event,  assem- 
bled the  divdn,  and  concentrated  round  the  beraglio  all  the  troops 
than  he  could  dispose  of.  The  shouto  of  "Down  with  the  Nizim 
Jedid  I  we  will  have  the  heads  of  all  those  who  advised  the  Sultan  to 
introduce  new  institutions !''  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  ministers, 
who  were  then  assembled  in  the  *  Aralin  Khjlueh,'  or  the  menagerie  of 
the  seraglio.  Thither  crowded  the  'ulemds  and  the  studento,  the 
marines,  the  sappers,  and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  with  their  guns,  all 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  Sultan  and  his  tefurms.  Encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  adherents,  the  grand  vizir  sent  an  answer 
to  the  rioters,  that  he  would  not  satisfy  their  demands,  but  would 
repel  force  by  force.  The  Janissaries  were  preparing  for  an  atteok 
upon  the  seraglio,  when  Mahmud  arrived  in  a  small  boat  from  Ms 
country-seat  at  Beshik  Taah,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus. 
Fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  he  harangued  his  troops, 
and  deoUred  that  he  would  put  himself  a&  their  head  and  attack  the 
rebels,  but  having  been  dissuaded  from  this  resolution  he  sent  the 
grand  vizir  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed, 
which  was  to  be  the  chief  meeting-place  of  the  Sulteu's  party,  and 
contented  himself  with  encouraging  his  men  from  a  kiosk  on  one  of 
the  outer  walls  of  the  seraglio.  On  his  order  the  mufti  unfolded  the 
'fediij^l^  sherif,'  or  the  stau^ard  af  the  pi-ophet,  and  hundreds  of 
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Hk^mW  w  cflitn,  drnpttmA  tiiMnwlmftthvoragli  tib«  eftpitel»  WMsnoiMg 
dl  faithful  MohaaaMdsDs  to  nUy  nmd  tU)  Mj  stUNterd.  aod  W 
d«£nid  «b»tkraM  and  tbair  nilif^  ^pumil  a  miob  of  impvMiB  i*Mi» 
Ab  iinmmlai  trwmd  aoon  gaibwed  xomd  th»  Mci^^,  and  marched  off 
t*  th*  iiu)«{iie  ef  Sud^an  Ak«Md^  Cttttu^  to  pi«e«i  th^  dttaAmqaW 
itkieb  the  JaaiMMTMa  kad  plaoed  in  all  the  •trMtalwdiag  tia  that  no0qu*» 
for  thapuvpoBe  of  isobtxBgrtha  grand  Tiilik  At  tJbe  tight  oC  t«h«  hol^r 
■landard  the  JaMManea  ooooeatraitML  their  ftircaa  ia  the  iquaN^  round 
th*  Et^Me&d^,  nod  threw  np  entrenchnienta.  Hutoin  Faaha,  Ibrahim 
Paah^  and  MobaBmad  FlMha,  vho  aoBBBoned  them  by  ordw  of  tha 
Saltan,  to  lay  down  their  anaoa^  wera  reoai? ed  with  a  terrible  yell  and 
nanow]^  eaeaped  aManinatioa.  '*  They  were  strong  waugh,  they  aaid» 
to  defend  themeelvea  ttil  the  eiemug,  and  the  coming  night  would 
hting  deatruotion  «fer  the  rvformerB.  Two  thonaand  bouaea  in  flanea 
would  throw  light  upon  their  path  !"  Tha  aanfti  now  read  with  a 
hmd  voiee  the  firat  ehapter  of  the  Kordn,  the  '  Al^^tibat,'  the  ahorteat 
«hap4«r  of  the  Kov^  a  prayer  whic^  k  held  in  aa  miush  feneration  by 
the  Mohammedana  aa  tha  Lord'a  Prayer  hy  theChristianB,  and  is  oonii- 
dtied  to  contain  the  quintenence  of  the  whole  Kordn.  While  tha 
aBuIti  waa  reading  thia  prayer  oYerr  man  wae  proatrate  on  the  gronnd, 
and  at  the  cloaa  of  the  prayer  the  aignal  of  atta<^  was  given.  The 
eiktrc&chments  were  aoon  levelled  by  tlM  ordnanee,  and  the  Janiiaariea 
retired  within  their  fortifted  barrack,  whenoe  they  kept  up  a  muidaroua 
ire  upon  tha  aatailanta.  But  their  reaiBtanee  only  delayed  their  fate 
lor  a  few  honrs ;  the  massive  walls  crumbled  under  the  £ie  of  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  artillery;  fuaaes  were  thrown  upon  the  roof;  and 
th«  whole  building  wae  aoon  in  a  bUse.  Thouaands  of  the  rebels  were 
hunt  under  the  Iklling  mine;  otherawho  tried  to  escape  were  received 
with  grapeehot;  and  only  two  hundred  snooeeded  in  reaching  the 
atreetB»  where  they  were  massacred  and  their  bodies  thrown  round 
that  miotic  plane-tree  which  is  said  to  have  caat  ita  shadow  oTer  the 
centre  of  the  hippodrome  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Six 
tboussnd  Janissaries  perished  in  the  course  of  one  day ;  several  hundreds 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  action,  but  were  known  as  rshelsy  were 
masoacrtd  in  the  streets  or  in  their  houses,  and  15,000,  who  had  kept 
quiet,  were  exiled  to  different  places  in  Asia  Minor.  On  the  following 
day,  the  16th  of  June,  a  hatti  sherif  pronounced  the  abolitioii  of  the 
military  corporation  of  the  Janissarlsa,  after  it  had  been  the  bulwark 
of  Turkey  during  fito  centuriee  from  the  time  of  ita  feondation  by 
*AlA^-din,  the  viair  of  Sultan  Urkhan.  Thus  Mahmud  erushed  his 
most  dreaded  enemy  at  home,  only  four  yearn  after  he  had  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  Janissaries  his  ^fouritas 
Berber  Bashi,  the  mufki,  and  his  favourite  wiAk 

Although  Mahmud  was  sufficiently  provoked  by  tha  Emperor 
Kieholas  to  take  up  arms  sgainst  him,  his  declaration  of  war  in  1828 
was  a  rash  act.  Mahmud  thought  that  his  army,  being  now  organised 
after  the  European  system,  would  behave  as  well  as  European  armies; 
hot  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  and  paid  dearly  for  learning  that  it  is 
easier  to  oreate  a  name  than  a  tbmg.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
particulars  of  the  Russian  campaign.  After  an  indifferent  struggle  in 
1828,  the  Russians,  commanded  by  Diebitsch  and  Paskiewici^  made 
ast<miBhing  progress  in  1822,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia ;  and  after 
the  victory  obtained  by  Diebitsch  over  the  Grand  Viair  Jusuf  Pasha 
at  Shumla,  in  the  eaatem  Balkan,  and  the  capture  of  Era^Htlm  by 
PaskiewicB,  Constantinople  would  have  been  lost,  and  the  Tuikiu 
empire  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Rusaians,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  great  European  powers,  headed  by  England,  through 
whose  mediation  the  war  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
on  the  14th  of  September  1822.  This  was  the  most  disastrous  war 
that  was  ever  undertaken  by  the  Turks,  although  their  loss  of  territory 
was  domparatively  trifling,  and  far  less  than  the  loss  of  Hungary  and 
Servia  after  the  peaces  of  Karlowica  and  Ftessarowioa  with  Austria. 
Mahmud's  direct  loss  was  only  a  small  tract  on  the  Caucasian  frontier. 
ButGreece  was  now  definitively  separated  from  Turkey;  the  suserainty 
of  the  Sultan  over  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia  was  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  Russian  emperor  acquired  that  sovereignty  over  the  two 
principalities  whioh  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  sultans;  Servia 
waa  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  though  tributary  to  Turkey; 
Russia  obtained  a  free  navigation  from  the  Bladk  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  an  effective  protectorship  over  the  Greek  Church  throughout 
all  Turkey;  and  the  Sultan  at  last  was  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  a  sum  so  heavy  that  a  few  years  afterwards  he  was  com- 
pelled to  solicit  the  remittance  of  about  one-third  of  it  The  eircum- 
stance  most  humbling  for  the  pride  of  the  Sultan  was  that  he  obtained 
that  peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  European  powers. 

Ihuing  the  years  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Adrianople  Mahmud, 
with  unabated  perseverance,  was  aetive  in  oreating  a  new  army  and 
navy,  and  in  improviDg  his  mined  finances.  He  wanted  both  men 
and  money  to  check  the  Increasing  power  of  Mehmed  'All,  whom  he 
watched  with  hato  and  suspicion.  ▲  conspiracy  detected  at  Constan- 
tinoplo  to  depose  the  Sultan  was  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  Increased  Mahmud's  hatred :  to  reward  those  who 
had  proved  most  loyal  under  such  trying  circumstances  he  founded  a 
new  order,  the  Nisheln  Istlkbar.  In  1881  hostilities  commenced  with 
Mehmed  'All,  Ibrihim  Pasha  having  made  war  against  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus  and  oonquered  Syria ;  but  there  was  not  open  war  till  18S2, 
on  Mehmed  'All's  refusal  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria,  The 
declaration  of  war  took  place  on  the  15th  of  April  1882  ;  on  the  7th 


of  July  Ibh(hin  defeated  tho  Turks  at  Hems  |  and  on  tho  21  it  of 
]>ecembar  he  ohUined  tha  sploadid  victory  of  Koniah,  in  oonsequuuco 
G^  which  th« Turkish  army  was  disbanded,  and  tho  Egyptians  advanced 
upon  Goastantiaoplew  The  mediation  of  the  Europsan  powers  sffectod 
a  truce»  buii  in  spite  of  it  Xbr^im  pushed  on  i^nd  ocoupipd  BrtUuu 
The  ruin  of  ths  Saltan  seemed  to  b«  meyitable.  Ha  was  sayed  by  hui 
gveatee^  enemy :  «  Russian  fleet  appeared  off  the  Bosporus,  and  opposite 
Constantinople  landed  %  atvong  body  of  Russians,  oommaaded  by 
Qeaaval  l^aixei^  whoaa  anifal  stopped  the  progress  of  Ibrahim.  Oa 
tA»  4tJ]L  of  M«y  pease  waa  ooaoluded  at  Kom^h,  and  Mehmed  'AU 
obtained  the  olijeet  tff  his  armament^  the  inyestiture  of  Svria  and 
Ad^M^  bat  ha  remained  a  tributary  yaasal  of  the  Porte.  So  much 
was  Turkey  weakened  through  ibis  war>  that  Mahmud,  despairing  of 
tother  independence,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia;  and  on 
the  8th  of  July  signed  the  tresfy  of  Unkiar  Skelesi,  by  which  Russia 
bound  henalf  to  assist  Turkey  with  an  army  wheneyer  she  should 
want  it»  in  acknowledgment  of  which  Mshmud  promised  that  no  armed 
ship  of  foreign  nations  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Dardanelles 
without  the  permission  of  Russia.  Mahmud  was  more  fortunate  ia 
an  expedition  against  Tripoli,  whioh  was  brought  back  under  tho 
Sultan's  immediato  authority,  and  at  Tunis  also  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  obedience  to  his  orders^ 

Mahmud'a  hatred  of  Mehmed  'AU  became  now  the  prlocipal  motiye 
of  bis  actions.  As  early  as  1834  things  were  so  bad  that  Mahmud 
not  only  resolved  upon  a  freah  wax^  but  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hia 
troops  in  order  to  oonduot  it  in  person ;  but  in  crossing  the  Bosporua 
he  dropped  the  snored  awcord  of  Soliman  II.,  which  feU  into  the  sea 
and  waa  lost  for  ever,  and  this  bad  omen  induoed  him  to  give  up  hia 
plan  and  to  return  to  Constantinople.  War  was  prevented  bv  the 
mediation  of  England,  Franoe,  and  Russia ;  but  the  Sultan  neyertneleaa 
eontinued  preparing  for  a  contest  which  he  wished^  and  which  could 
be  poatponed,  but  not  prevented.  The  oare  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  military  preparations  was  surprising,  but  the  result  was  far  from 
anawering  hia  expeetationa.  The  second  war  with  Mehmed  'AU  would 
perhapa  not  have  broken  out  so  soon  (1839),  but  for  the  pasha's 
manifeat  deaign  to  subject  all  Arabia  to  his  authority ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Sultan  was  urged  by  Russis»  and  especially  by  Great  Britalo» 
to  open  the  campaign  in  that  year,  although  ha  knew  that  his  army 
was  not  yet  able  to  take  the  field  with  any  chance  of  success.  On  the 
25th  of  June  the  Turidsh  army  under  Hafig  Pasha  was  entirely  defeated 
by  Ibrihim  Pasha,  near  Nisibis ;  and  there  being  no  other  armv  to 
oppose  his  victorious  career,  it  was  evident  that  Turkey  would  be 
lost  if  the  European  powers  did  not  interfere.  Mahmud  was  fortu- 
nately not  destined  to  hear  of  tho  disgrace  of  his  arms.  He  died  on 
the  1st  of  July  1880^  a  few  days  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
NisibiB  threw  the  seraglio  and  the  capital  into  consternation.  Mahmud 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  AbdU'l-Mejid.    [Abpul-Mbjip.] 

MAHMUD,  Soboktegin  of  Ghisni,  t)ie  foundsr  of  the  aaanevide 
dynasty,  suoeeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Khorasan  and  Bokhara 
(▲.D.  297),  whieh  his  fsther  Emir-Nasireddin  Soboktegin  bad  oocupied 
nnder  the  kaliis  £l-Thai*Billah  and  Eader-BUlab.  After  having 
assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  whioh  was  readily  g^ranted  to  him  by  the 
kalif,  Mahmud  subdued  tha  ciroun^aoent  provinces  of  East  Persia 
made  Qhisni  his  capital,  and  totally  shook  off  the  yoke  of  his  legiti' 
mate  sovereign.  Bound,  aa  he  asserted,  by  the  most  solemn  vow  to 
adhere  to  the  precept  of  the  KoriUi.  which  ezuoins  the  propagation  of 
the  Islam  and  war  against  the  unbeUevers  m  a  matter  of  faith,  he 
directed  his  arms  against  the  quiet  and  peaoeful  Hindoos,  and  first 
attacked  Jeipal,  the  neighbouring  king  of  Lahore,  in  lOQl,  This 
expedition  having  proved  sucoessful,  Mahmud  invaded  Hindustan 
almost  every  year,  and  in  no  less  than  fourteen  subsequent  incursiona, 
made  in  various  directions  and  as  far  as  the  carelessx^esa  and  the 
feeble  resistanoe  of  the  Hindoo  n^ahs  would  permit  him  to  proceed, 
he  devastated  the  provinces,  ravaged  and  pluodered  the  oitiem 
destroyed  the  places  of  religions  worship,  and  murdered  the  inhabit- 
ants, always  returning  with  an  immense  booty.  In  the  year  1016  the 
far-famed  city  of  Kanoge  waa  destroyed;  and  shortly  after  the 
ancient  and  magnificent  Mathura,  whose  palaoes  and  tomples  of 
marble  and  alabaster  filled  even  their  savage  conqueror  with  rsspeot 
and  religious  awe.  The  remotest  expedition  of  Sultan  Mahmud  was 
dhrected  against  the  celebrated  tompls  of  Somnat  (Soman&tlia)  in 
Quaerat  (1025).  After  having  once  more  attempted  a  predatory 
excursion  into  Mooltan,  he  died  at  Ohisni,  1030*  Ail  that  oan  be  said 
in  praise  of  Sultan  Mahmud  is,  that  men  of  loarning  were  att|«oted 
by  the  fame  of  Ghisni,  whioh  he  adorned  with  the  most  splendid 
buildings,  and  by  the  lustre  and  magnifioenoe  of  his  court;  and  tho 
new  epoch  of  Persian  poetry,  of  wbidh  the  Shah-Namah  is  the  meet 
eminent  and  imperishable  monument^  was  enooursged  by  the 
sovereign.  But  as  the  satirical  poems  of  Ferdusi  testify,  even  his 
liberality  and  flavours  were  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  his 
capricious  temper,  and  were  often  bestowed  in  a  very  niggardly 
manner.  About  three  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Qhisni,  the 
tomb  of  Mahmud  is  still  preserved,  and  in  remembranoe  of  his 
having  been  a  sealous  defender  of  the  faith,  Mohammedan  priesta  are 
maintained,  who  constantly  read  the  Kor^  over  his  gravOi 

MAHOMET  L,  son  of  Bayazid  L,  was  sandjak,  or  governor  of  the 
town  and  district  of  Amasia  when  his  father  was  defmted  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Timur  at  the  battle  of  Ancyra  (July  1401).    Tha  invader 
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hATuiff  l«ft  AbU  Minor,  Mahotncb't  elder  brotiien  Mourn  and  fiolf- 
maa  diepttted  their  flktber^s  sUooeMioa  betireeli  theok  Mahomet  took 
no  part  in  their  qnarrel,  but  oontinued  to  admintster  his  ptovinoe, 
and  strengthen  himself  in  it,  natii  Mouaa*  haTing  pievailed  against 
ISolyman,  put  him  to  death,  upon  which  Mahomet  declared  war 
against  M OQsa,  who  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Mahomet  became 
Bole  Saltan  of  the  Ottomane  in  1413.  Mahomet  was  the  reetorer  of 
Uie  Ottoman  empire,  whioh  he  found  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He 
extended  his  oonqueata  into  Europe,  and  obliged  the  prinoee  of  Bosnia, 
Senrii,  and  Wallaohia  to  paj  him  tributCb  He  also  equipped  a  fleet 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  YenetianB  by  sfa.  He  died,  after  nine 
jesfi'  reign»  in  1421.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mourad  II. 

HAHOMET  IL,  son  of  Mourad  IL,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans  after  the  Toluntary  abdication  of  his  Idther  in  1444 ; 
Mooiad  howetvr  was  obliged  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Janiinariee,  who 
objected  to  his  son's  youth,  to  resume  the  reins  of  government  till 
his  death,  whioh  happened  at  the  beginning  of  1461,  when  Mahomet, 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  commenced  his  reign*  He  broke  the 
truce  existing  With  the  Byaentine  emperor,  by  building  a  fort  on  the 
Eoropaan  side  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  the  fort  of  Anatoli* 
Himr,  which  his  predecessor  Bayasid  had  built  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
of  the  straits,  by  whioh  tneans  Mahomet  established  a  oomplete 
eommand  of  the  Bosporus.  This  led  to  remonstrances  from  Con- 
itantiDe  Maologus^  tiie  Bysantine  emperor,  which  were  reoelTed 
with  scorn  by  Mahomet,  who  went  on  subduing  the  Qreek  towns  on 
the  Fropontti  and  the  Enzine,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  inTaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  At  last,  having  assembled  an  immense  host,  stated  by 
mne  at  300.000  men,  with  a  fbrmidable  artillmy,  and  a  fleet  of  120 
ssil,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  in  April  1463.  After 
fifty-foor  di^s'  siege,  the  Ottomans  carried  the  city  by  storm  on  the 
29Uiof  May  146&  Ck^nstantine  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach, 
ecrered  by  a  heap  of  the  slain.  After  three  days  of  plunder  and 
msasaers  Makomet  restored  order,  released  most  of  the  prisoners, 
giaated  to  tha  conquered  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  g^ve 
them  the  use  of  one  half  of  the  existing  churches ;  the  remainder, 
end  the  best  of  them,  Santa  Sophia  among  the  rest,  were  transformed 
into  noequeai  Mahomet  remsined  nearly  three  years  at  Constant!- 
nople,  after  which  he  retamed  in  triumph  to  Adrianople,  which  vras 
tiien  the  reaidenee  of  the  Ottoman  sultans. 

In  1466,  alt«r  invading  Sefvia,  he  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  but  was 
opposed  and  defeated  by  John  Hunnyades,  a  gallatit  Hungarian  noble^ 
who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  King  Ladislaa 
This  was  the  ftrst  cheok  whioh  the  Mohammedan  arms  encountered 
in  their  advance  towards  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time 
Mahomet^s  generals  were  defeated  in  the  mountuns  of  Albania  by 
Scsndsrbeg*  The  Turks  however  took  Corinth  and  the  Morea.  In 
1461  they  took  Trebiaond,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
GomneneSi  In  1462  they  took  Lesboe  and  other  islands  of  the 
Arehipelago.  They  nest  conquered  Bosnia,  and  Mahomet,  after 
promisbg  safety  to  the  prince  of  that  country,  had  him  put  to  death. 
In  1465  Mahomet  marched  against  Scanderbeg^  but  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Croia.  But  Scanderbeg  lost  all  the  open  country, 
sad  dying  aoon  after,  left  his  infant  son  John  Castriot  under  the 
gotfdisoship  of  the  Venetian  senate.  The  Yenetians  attacked  and 
plondersd  the  ooaste  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  and  several  of  the  Qreek 
ialaodi  In  1470  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  NegToponte,  the 
itroDghoki  of  the  Venetians  in  the  .Aignan  Sea^  The  Proviredltore 
Krisso,  after  a  gallsnt  resistance,  being  obliged  to  capitulate^  Mahomet 
promised  to  spsre  his  head,  but  by  a  barbiuraiis  equivocation  he  had 
bim  sawed  in  two,  saying  that  he  had  not  promised  to  spare  his 
rides.  The  Venetians  by  mesns  of  their  commercial  agents  excited 
•Sahist  Mahomet,  Husun  Hassan,  shah  of  Persia,  who  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  and  took  Toeat  in  1472*  [Covtabihi,  AHBRoato.]  Mahomet 
bsstened  to  enconnter  hkn,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Trebisond, 
in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage  over  the  Persiamf,  who  with- 
drew beyond  the  Euphrates* 

la  1476  Mahomet  took  the  Crimea^  the  khan  of  which  beoame  his 
tributary.  The  Turiu  invaded  also  Dalmatia  and  Frioul  in  1478,  and, 
idvsneing  as  fisr  as  tiie  Tagliamento,  obliged  the  Venetians  to  sue  for 
pesce,  whieh  was  oonduded  between  them  and  Mahomet  in  January 
1479,  by  whieh  Venice  gave  up  Scutari  and  other  fortresses  in  lllyris, 
Alhsnia,  and  tha  Morea.  In  1480  a  Turkish  force  landed  at  Otranto, 
sod  spread  alarm  throughout  Italy.  In  the  same  year  the  Turks 
sitasked  Bhodes,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  under 
thsb  grsnd-master  Peter  d'Aubueson.  Mahomet  was  greatly  irritated 
St  the  news  of  this  defeat;  and  while  he  was  making  preparationB  for 
resnming  the  aMaoil  In  person,  he  died  at  Tegglar  Zair  in  Bithynia,  in 
May  148L  His  remaiiis  were  cairled  to  Constantinople  and  interred 
with  the  following  epitaph: — ^*'I  designed  to  conquer  Rhodes  and 
iabduepfMid  Italy." 

Mahomet  was  a  imooesful  conqueror.  He  was  oruel,  like  meet  of 
the  Ottoman  warriors }  bdt  he  was  not  an  illiterate  or  rude  hnrbarian. 
He  knew  seTeiml  languages— Persian,  Arabic,  and  Qreek ;  was  fond  of 
poetry,  and  was  a  gMd  letfter-writer.  Several  of  his  letten  hate  been 
tnaakted  into  Latin,  and  published  by  Landini,  Lyon,  1620.  Three 
of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Scftndcrbeg,  are  found  in  Melchior  Junias's 
Ooneetioti,  1596.  He  fouflded  two  medrees^  or  collies,  at  Constan- 
tibople.    BeveMd  itkft^  of  his  CftMltyj  sueh  as  that  agaioat  k  Qreek 


fbtaial^  Irene,  and  the  story  about  Bellini  the  painter,  Mt  hpoH 
doUbtfVil  authority.  [BBLLmi,  QftimLB.]  His  bid  faSth  however  \i 
Ailly  |>roved,  in  tbe  instances  of  the  unfortunate  Eriaso,  of  the  Pmce 
of  Boeiiia,  and  others.  In  Turkish  history  he  is  styled  Mahomet  th6 
Gkeat  and  the  Conqueror. 

MAHOMET  IlL  succeeded  Mourad  IIL  in  1695.  He  began  hU 
reign  by  putting  to  death  all  his  brothera  Giving  himself  up  to  idle- 
ness and  pteasure,  he  left  the  government  in  the  h^ds  of  his  ministerSy 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  his  mother.  His  troops  were  beaten 
in  Hungary  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  by  Battori,  priuce  of  Transyl* 
vanla,  and  they  lost  Qt^n  and  other  places.  Mahomet,  being  roused 
fh>m  his  apathy,  collected  a  large  force,  with  which  he  ChterBd  Hun- 
gary and  took  Agram ;  but  he  soon  left  the  army,  and  hurried  back  to 
his  capital.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Hungary  by  hit  generals,  but 
with  no  success  to  the  Ottoman  arms.  In  the  meantime  revolts  broka 
out,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  the  janissaries  at  OonsUntinople 
mutinied.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  disorders  Mahomet  died,  in  1606, 
and  was  suoceeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  L 

MAHOMET  IV.,  son  of  Ibrahim  I.,  suoceeded  his  &ther,  who  wA6 
strangled  in  a  meeting  of  the  Janissaries  in  1649,  when  Mahomet  Was 
seven  years  of  age.  His  mother  assumed  the  regency ;  but  a  fresh 
revolt  of  the  Janissaries  soon  overthrew  her  power,  and  she  also  Waa 
put  to  death.  Mahomet  Kuperii,  or  Kupruli,  was  now  raised  to  iha 
post  of  grand  vizir,  or  prime  minister.  Like  many  other  ofBiceM 
who  have  dlstinguiihed  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  Kupruli  was  an  Albanian.  He  and  his  son  Achmet  after  him 
were  the  ruling  ministers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  IV.,  who  troubled  himself  little  with  state  affairs,  being 
chiefly  engrossed  with  the  sports  of  bunting  and  other  pastimes.  The 
two  Kuprulis  spread  a  last  ray  of  departing  glory  ovet  the  deolihe  of 
the  Turkish  state.  The  elder  Kupruli,  after  repressing  by  severe 
measures  the  spirit  of  insurrection  within,  formed  a  new  fleet  to 
oppose  the  Venetians,  who,  under  the  two  gallant  brothers  Mocenigo, 
threatened  to  force  the  pasBa?e  of  the  Dardanelles  in  1657.  He  also 
sent  fresh  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  island  of  Candla.  Mean- 
time the  war  was  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  The  Turks  advanced  as  far  as  Nenhausel,  which 
they  took,  spreadmg  alarm  to  the  gates  of  Vienna ;  but  they  were 
defeated  by  Montecuccoli,  general  of  the  imperial  forces,  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Qothard  (1668),  after  which  peace  was  concluded.  The  same 
year  Mahomet  Kupruli  died,  and  his  son  Achmet  Kupruli  became 
grand  vialr.  In  1667  Achmet  went  in  person  to  Candia,  and  the  siege 
of  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name  b^gan  in  real  earnest.  Tne 
Venetian  general  Morosini  directed  the  defence.  In  September  1669, 
Morosini,  after  a  most  gallant  resistance,  having  exhausted  all  his 
resources,  made  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  at  the  same  time 
oonduded  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  upon  terms 
more  favourable  than  might  have  been  expected. 

In  1671  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Poland,  and 
Mahomet  IV.  led  his  army  in  person ;  but  he  was  surprised  in  his 
camp  at  Budchas  by  John  Sobieski,  grand-marshal  of  Poland,  and  the 
sultan  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight  In  the  following  year 
Sobieski  took  the  fortress  of  Kotzim,  and  drove  the  Turks  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  In  1675  a  formidable  Turkish  host,  com- 
manded by  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  who  for  his  bravery  had  earned 
the  name  of  "Shaitan"  (the  deyil),  entered  Poland.  Sobieski,  who 
was  then  king,  resisted  all  their  efforts  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  at 
last  obliged  them  to  ask  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  1676. 

In  1683  the  Turks,  after  seven  years'  preparation,  put  Into  motion 
the  moat  formidable  army  which  Europe  had  seen  for  a  long  time. 
They  swept  over  Hungary  like  a  storm,  and  marched  direct  upon 
Vienna.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Louis  XIV.  was  privy  to  thdr 
plans.  The  Emperor  Leopold  and  his  family  Ifift  their  capital,  and 
Germany  and  Italy  were  thrown  into  consternation.  On  the  16th  of 
July  Vienna  was  invested  by  the  grand  vislr  Kara  Mustafa  (Kupruli 
was  dead),  at  the  head  of  800,000  men,  Turks  and  Tartars.  On  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  September  Sobieski  and  Charles  duke  of 
Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  their  combmed  forces,  40,000  strong,  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Calemberg,  from  which  they  beheld  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  the  wide-spread  glittering  tents  of  the  Ottomans.  On  the 
following  day  Sobieski  attacked  and  drove  the  Turks  to  their 
formidable  entrenchments,  against  which,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  led  a  general  assault,  carried  everything  before  him,  and 
obliged  the  vizir  to  fly,  leaving  his  camp,  his  bag^ge,  and  his  artillery 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  Turks  subsequently  lost  Hungary. 
In  consequence  of  these  disasters  the  Janissariee  at  Constantinople 
revolted  in  1687,  Mahomet  IV.  was  deposed,  and  Solyman  IIL  was 
raised  to  the  throne.    Mahomet  died  in  confinement  in  1691. 

MAHON,  LORD.    [Stanbopk,  Earl  of.] 

MAI,  AKQBLO,  CARDINAL^  and  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
was  born  at  Schilpario,  a  mountain  village  of  the  province  of  Ber- 
gamo, on  the  7th  of  March,  1782.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  village  school,  and  his  first  master  in  the  higher  studies  was 
the  ex-Jesuit  Father,  Lewis  Mozsi  de*  CaspitanL  In  1799,  Moasd^ 
struck  by  the  taste  and  capacity  for  classical  learning  which  Mai 
displayed,  selected  him,  along  with  four  other  youths  of  the  village^ 
to  enter  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuit  society.  Which,  although  elsewhere 
suppressed,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  the  Mitiction  of  Pius  VI.,  waa 
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about  to  re-egtabllfth  at  Colonio,  a  amall  city  of  his  duchy.  In  this 
oommunity  Mai  resided  till  the  proyisioDal  restoration  of  the  society 
in  Naples  (1804),  whither  he  was  sent  as  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  About  the  end  of  1805,  he  was  transferred  to  Rome  for 
the  completion  of  his  theological  studies,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
removed  to  Orvieto,  on  the  invitation  of  the  bishop,  Giambattista 
Lambruscbini.  He  was  here  admitted  to  priest's  orders ;  and  to  the 
opportunities  which  he  thus  eojoyed  of  intercourse  with  two  learned 
Spanish  fathers  of  the  Society,  Montero  and  Menchaoa,  he  himself 
used  to  ascrbe  not  only  his  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  what  much  more  sensibly  iuflnenccd  his  after-career,  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  palaeography,  and  his  skill  in  deciphering  ancient 
manuscripts. 

Mai  returned  to  Rome  in  1803,  just  about  the  time  when  the 
contest  of  Pius  YII.  with  Napoleon  was  reaching  the  crisis ;  and  an 
order  issued  by  the  yiceroy,  commanding  all  subjects  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  to  return  to  their  respective  provinces,  compelled  him  to 
change  his  residence  once  again.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture he  settled  at  Milan. 

The  Ambrosian  Library  of  that  city  had  long  been  known  as  rich 
in  manuscripts  of  the  highest  interest— the  remnant  of  the  treasures 
of  the  old  monastic  libraries,  especially  those  of  Bobbio  and  Lucca, 
and  of  ?ome  of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  convents  of  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  Many  of  its  beat  treasures  bad  been  made 
public  by  Muratori,  MabiUon,  and  the  Benedictine  editors;  but  there 
yet  remained  a  department  entirely  unexplored,  which  Mai  soon  appro- 
priated to  himself,  and  which  has  since  come  to  be  regarded  as 
exclusively  his  own— that  of  palimpsest  or  re-written  manuscripts,  in 
which  the  original  writing  has  been  effaced  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  later  work  written  over  it.  Through  the  influence  of  Padre 
MoKzi  and  the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  and  especially  of  Count 
Mellerio  of  Milan,  Mai  was  admitted  an  associate  and  eventually  a 
doctor  of  this  celebrated  library ;  and,  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Milan  till  his  ultimate  translation  to  the  Vatican,  he  laboured  in  his 
novel  editorial  career  with  a  zeal  and  success  not  unworthy  of  the 
traditional  glories  of  his  country.  His  first  essay  as  an  author 
was  a  Latin  translation  (with  a  commentary)  of  Isocrates  'De  Pei^ 
mutations'  (1813),  the  original  of  which  had  been  published  by  a 
Greek  named  Andrew  Mustoxidi  in  the  previous  year ;  but  this  was 
only  the  prelude  of  his  far  more  remarkable  successes  in  the  decipher- 
ment and  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripts.  Up  to  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  Kuster  and  Wetstein's  readings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  from  the  'Codex  Ephremi/  Kuittel's  portions  of 
the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulphilas,  Peter  Bruns  s  fragment  of  the  ninety- 
first  book  of  Livy,  and  Barrett's  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels,  palimpsest 
literature  was  entirely  untried.  Within  a  few  years  Mai  deciphered 
and  published  from  palimpsest  sources  two  volumes  of  inedited 
fragments  of  Cicero's  'Orations;'  a  volume  of  letters  and  other 
writings  of  Fronto,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  some  fragments 
of  the  lost  '  Yidularia '  of  Plautus ;  a  lost  work  of  Porphyrins,  the 
Platonist ;  some  portions  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  two  works  of 
Philo  Judseus ;  eight  orations  of  Lysimachus ;  an  oration  of  Is»us ; 
two  books  of  the  Sybilline  Verses ;  and  several  other  works  of  the 
same  character. 

During  this  time  Mai,  although  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Society, 
had  not  taken  the  solemn  vows  of  the  order,  which  indeed  was 
not  formally  restored  by  papal  authority  till  18U.  It  was  then 
thought,  both  by  his  superiors  and  by  the  authorities  at  Rome,  that 
he  could  render  more  effective  services  to  literature  and  to  religion 
by  remaining  attached  to  the  Ambrosian  Library.  Accordingly,  with 
the  full  approval  of  all  the  authorities,  he  withdrew  from  the  Society, 
and  remained,  as  a  simple  priest,  at  Milan  till  1819,  when  he  was  called 
to  Rome  as  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  canon  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope  Pius  VII.  Soon  after 
his  establishment  in  the  Vatican,  he  completed  what  was  wanting  in 
those  fragments  of  Fronto  which  he  had  already  printed  at  Milan ; 
having  happily  discovered  in  the  Vatican  the  missing  portion  of  the 
manuscript  from  which  the  Milanese  fragments  had  been  printed,  and 
which  had  (as  well  as  the  Milanese  manuscript)  originally  belonged 
to  the  library  at  Bobbio.  In'  the  following  year  he  published  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  put  of  Italy— a  large  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  long-lost  *  De  Republic^ '  of  Cicero,  the  fragments  of 
which  he  arranged  with  consummate  skill  in  their  respective  order, 
and  interwove  with  all  the  known  extracts  of  the  work  which  had  been 
prenerved  by  ancient  authors.  The  whole  text  he  illustrated  by  a 
critical  commentary  of  exceeding  interest,  which  at  once  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age. 

From  these  comparatively  desultory  labours  he  turned  to  a  project 
not  unw  rthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Italian  editorship.  Selecting 
from  the  vast  and  till  then  imperfectly  explored  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  Vatican,  ho  prepared  his  *  Scriptorum  veterum  Nova  Collectio  e 
Vaticanis  Codicibus  edita ;  '—a  vast  series  of  ten  4to  volumes  (Rome, 
1825,  ind  following  years),  on  the  plan  of  the  various  Anecdota,  pub- 
lished under  different  titles  by  Mabillon,  Pez,  Montfaucon,  Muratori, 
and  others.  It  is  a  work  of  immense  labour  and  research,  and  of  a 
most  miscellaneous  character— Greek  and  Latin,  sacred  and  profane, 
theological,  historical,  patrisUcal,  and  philosophical.  One  of  the 
Tolumeg^  me  second,  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the  entire,  con- 


taining considerable  fragments,  recovered  from  a  very  early  palimpsest 
manuscripti  of  almost  all  Uie  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 
Poly  bins,  DiodoniB  Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasufl,  Dion  Cassius, 
Appian,  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  and  others.  % 

The  *  Vaticana  Collectio '  was  quickly  followed  by  a  similar  collec- 
tion in  ten  volumes,  8vo,  'Classic!  Scriptores  ex  Codicibus  Vaticanis 
editi,'  completed  in  1838 ;  which  included  some  of  the  editor^s  earlier 
publications  (especially  the  'De  Republidl');  although,  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  volumes,  its  contents  are  entirely  new. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  the  publication  of  this  series  he  held  the 
laborious  and  i<esponsible  post  of  secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed'  in  1883 ;  and  it  was  observed  with 
wonder  that  his  extensive  literary  engagements  never  were  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  secretariate.  His  active  and 
business-like  habits,  the  promptness  of  his  decisions,  and  the  prudence 
and  discretion  of  his  whole  administration,  are  still  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  members  of  the  various  missions  nnder  the  surveillance 
of  the  Propaganda. 

After  five  years  of  service  in  this  laborious  office,  he  was  named 
(18;)8)  cardinal,  at  the  same  time  with  his  friend  and  successor  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  Mezzofanti ;  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  several  important  and  confidential  offices  in  the  Roman  courts 
chiefly  of  a  literary  character.  He  was  named  successively  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Supervision  of  the  Oriental  Press ;  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ;  and  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1853  be  was  appomted  to  the  still  more 
congenial  post  of  Librarian  of  the  Roman  Church. 

This  elevation  did  not  interrupt  in  the  slightest  degree  the  literary 
labours  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  Scarcely  was  the  collection 
of '  Classid  Auctores'  completed,  when  he  commenced  a  similar  one, 
also  in  ten  volumes  8vo,  'Spicilegium  Romanum'  (183944),  equally 
interesting  and  various  in  its  contents,  and  a  fourth  collection  entitled, 
'  Nova  Patram  Bibliotheca,'  published  in  1853  in  six  volumes  4to ; — 
thus  completing  a  series  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Muratori,  and 
indeed  far  more  extraordinary  than  the  older  coUectionB,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  compiled  from  the  mere  gleanings  which  had 
escaped  the  research  of  the  earlier  generations  of  editors  and  col- 
lectors. Several  years  before,  he  had  undertaken  to  edit  the  well- 
known  '  Codex  Vaticanus'  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  various 
readings  and  prolegomena.  The  text  of  this  edition  was  printed  many 
years  before  his  death,  but  its  publication  was  delayed  in  order  that 
it  might  be  accompanied  by  the  intended  prolegomena.  He  died  how- 
ever at  Albano,  September  8,  1854,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  leaving 
this  great  work  still  unpublished ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
since  his  death  no  trace  has  been  found  among  his  papers  of  the  long- 
expected  dissertations  which  he  had  intended  to  prefix  to  the  *  Codex 
Vaticanus.'  It  is  conjectured  either  that,  engrossed  by  his  other 
manifold  editorial  occupations,  he  deferred  year  after  year  this  anxious 
and  difficult  task,  or  that,  dissatisfied  with  the  execution,  he  in  the 
end  destroyed  what  he  had  prepared. 

Cardinal  Mai's  aliiliti-^s  as  an  editor  were  of  the  very  highest  order. 
While  his  collections  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  authors  of  every 
age,  of  every  country,  of  every  variety  of  style,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  in  all  he  appears  equally  the  master.  Whether  the 
subject  be  theology  or  history,  or  law,  or  langusges,  or  general  literature, 
.his  learning  is  never  at  fault,  and  his  critical  sagacity  never  fails.  In  the 
many  delicate  and  difficult  questions  which  so  often  arise ; — in  assigning 
an  anonymous  manuscript  to  its  true  author,  in  collecting  fragments 
of  the  same  work  and  dovetailing  them  together  into  intelligible  order, 
in  selecting  from  a  heap  of  unknown  materials  all  that  is  unpublished, 
and  deciding  npon  the  question  of  its  genuineness  or  its  intrinsic 
value ;  in  a  word,  in  all  the  thousand  investigations  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  critical  editor  treading  upon  untried  ground,  he  possessed  a 
skill  and  acuteness  which  can  hardly  be  described  as  other  than  in- 
stinctive, and  which,  taking  into  account  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
which  engaged  him,  must  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  marvellous. 

The  private  character  of  Cardinal  Mai  has  been  well  described  as 
the  very  ideal  of  a  Christian  scholar.  Earnestly  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  calling,  he  yet  loved  literature  for  its  own 
sake  also,  and  he  was  ever  foromoat  in  every  project  for  its  advance- 
ment. He  was  a  member  of  all  the  leading  literaiy  societies  of  Italy, 
and  not  unfrequently  read  papers  in  those  of  Rome  and  Milan.  Hi« 
charities  wero  at  all  times  liberal  and  indeed  munificent ;  and  at  his 
death  (reserving  to  the  Vatican  Library  the  right  to  purchase  it  at 
a  moderate  price)  he  bequeathed  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
noble  library  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
village  of  Schilpario.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  churoh  of  St.  Anastasia,  from  which  he  derived  his  title  as 
cardinaL 

MAIA'NO,  BENEDETTO  DA,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1443,  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  carver  and  inlayer  of  wood,  and  in  both  of  these  arts  he  was 
the  first  artist  of  his  time.  He  executed  some  very  extraordinary 
inlaid-work  for  cabinets  for  the  kings  of  Naples  end  Hungary,  and 
an  accident  which  happened  to  two  which  he  made  for  the  latter  king 
caused  Maiano  to  give  up  the  art  of  inlaying  in  disgust.  These  two 
chests  or  cabinets  suffered  so  much  in  the  transport  from  Florence  to 
Hungary  by  undue  care  or  the  change  of  climate,  that  when  they 
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were  nnooYered  by  Benedetto  before  the  king,  a  great  part  of  tho 
ialaid-work,  owing  to  the  effeot  of  the  moisture  on  the  ghie,  fell  to 
pieces,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  king  and  the  horror  of  the  artist^ 
and  had  to  be  remade.  Benedetto  felt  that  an  art  in  which  the 
works  were  ntbjeot  to  destruction  by  so  slight  a  cause,  was  unworthy 
the  attention  of  snperior  abilities,  and  he  thenceforth  applied  himself 
ezdusiYely  to  sculpture  in  marble  and  to  architecture. 

Benedetto's  marble  works  however  were  also  of  an  ornamental  or 
decorative  daas,  consisting  of  fonts,  pulpits,  and  tombs.  His  foots 
and  pulpits  were  of  a  most  elaborate  character,  being  loaded  with 
bsaatifolly  executed  small  figures,  besides  other  decorations.  One  of 
bis  master-pieces  is  the  marble  pulpit  of  Sauta  Crooe,  which  is  still  in 
good  preservation  :  Uie  sculptures  represent  the  life  of  San  Francesco 
snd  the  establishment  of  his  order,  in  five  compartments;  with  the 
figures  also  of  Faith,  Hope^  Charity,  Fortitude,  and  Justice.  The 
whole  has  been  beautifully  engraved  by  Gio.  Paolo  Lasinio,  and  was 
published  with  letterpress  description  in  1823--'  II  Pergamo  scolpito 
in  marmo  da  Bened.  da  Majano  nella  Chiesa  di  Santa  Croce  in  Fireoze.' 
Benedetto  made  also  the  crucifix  over  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence ;  and  he  finished  the  Magdalen  in  Santa  Trinitii,  which  was 
leii  imperfect  by  Deaiderio  da  Satignano.  In  architecture  he  did 
very  little :  he  built  the  portico  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Qrasie  near  Aresso;  a  chapel  for  himself  on  his  own  estate  near 
Prato ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  designed  the  Palazso  Strozzi.  He  died 
nch  in  1498,  aged  only  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  in  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence.  He  left  the  reversion  of  his  property  to  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Bigallo. 

GiULiAHo  DI  Nazdo  da.  Maiano*  the  brother  of  Benedetto,  and 
likewise  a  distinguished  artist,  was  bom  at  Maiano,  in  143*2.  He  was 
intnisted  with  several  important  ohaiges  in  Flurence,  in  Pisa,  in 
Loreto,  in  Naples,  and  in  Kome,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  joiner 
and  a  sculptor  before  he  became  an  architect  At  Naples  he  built 
the  palace  of  Poggio  Reale,  and  executed  the  sculptures  of  the  Porta 
Capuana,  also  the  triumphal  arch,  and  the  reliefs  of  the  Castello 
Nnovo  (now  the  Axsenal).  At  Rome  he  built  of  Travertine  stone  the 
loggie  of  one  of  the  courts  of  tt^e  Vatican ;  and  the  church  and  palace 
of  &ian  Marco  for  Pope  Paul  IL  in  the  same  material ;  and  a  report 
was  long  in  droolation  that  part  of  the  Colosseum  was  pulled  down 
for  the  stones,  but  more  charitable  persons  have  presumed  that  the 
pope  used  only  such  stones  as  had  already  fallen.  Qiuliano  com- 
menced also,  in  1464,  a  new  nave  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  at 
Loreto,  which  was  completed  by  his  brother  Benedetto.  Qiuliano 
died  at  Naples,  December,  1490,  a  fact  clearly  ascertained  by  Qaye ; 
Vasaii's  account  therefore  that  he  died  at  Naples,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  L  (1435-58)  la  erroneous ;  this  statement  is  also  evidently  in- 
correct from  the  fact  of  Qiuliano  being  employed  by  Paul  II.,  who 
was  pope  from  1464  to  1471. 

(Yasari,  Florence,  ed.,  and  the  Notes  to  the  Qerman  translation  by 
Schom ;  Gioognara,  Sioria  ddla  ScuUura  ;  Bumohr,  ItalienUche  Fort' 
ekunge*  ;  Qaye,  CarUgfjio.) 

MAIKOV,  BASIL  IVANOYITCH,  a  Russian  author  who  gained 
some  distinction  by  his  talent  for  comic  poetry,  was  bom  at  Jaroslav, 
in  1725.  Although  he  had  received  but  a  very  moderate  education,  a 
natural  aptitude  for  writing  verses  and  a  turn  for  humorous  satire 
enabled  him  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  'YeUsei,  or  Bacchus 
Enraged,'  a  burlesque  poem  in  five  cantos,  the  hero  of  which  is  a 
jamafatshik,  or  carter,  named  Yelisei,  whom  Bacchus  takes  under  his 
protection.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  production  that  Maikov  is  now 
remembered ;  but  the  fiution  itself  is  so  extravagant^  and  the  narrative 
in  many  parts  so  confused,  as  to  detract  considerably  from  the  plea- 
sure afforded  by  the  humour  displayed  in  many  passages.  He  also 
wrote  two  poems  in  a  similar  vein ;  one  entitled  '  Igrok  Lombera,  or 
the  L'Hombie  Player;'  the  other,  'The  Most  Shocking  Fall  of  the 
Poets;'  each  of  which  is  in  three  cantos.  His  other  works  consist 
of  two  tragedies  and  several  tales  and  fables.  To  these  last-mentioned 
productions  the  epithet '  Moral,'  prefixed  to  them  by  the  author  him- 
self, can  hardly  be  said  to  belong,  for  one  of  them  at  least  is  moat 
scandalously  indecent*  There  is  also  considerable  grossness  in  many 
parts  of  *  YeliseL'  Maikov  died  at  Moscow  in  1778,  but  the  first 
entire  coUeotion  of  his  poems  did  not  appear  till  1809,  when  they 
were  pabhshed  in  one  volume,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

MAILATH,  JAN  OS  NEPOMUK,  an  ingenious  Hungarian  poet  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Pesth  on  the  14th  of  October  1786,  and  was  the 
fourteenth  child  of  a  fiunily  of  eighteen.  He  received  an  excellent 
education  at  Erlau  and .  Baab,  and  his  father,  Count  Joseph,  an 
Austrian  minister  of  stated  introduced  him  into  the  same  service,  which 
he  waa  compelled  to  relinquish  after  ten  years,  from  increasing  weakness 
ef  eye-fiight.  For  two  yean  he  was  forbidden  to  read  and  write,  and 
it  was  during  this  time  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himcelf  to  literature. 
Hia  works  on  poetry  and  history  are  numerous.  Many  of  his  poems 
and  one  of  his  histories,  that  *0f  the  Religious  Dissensions  in  Hungary,' 
are  in  the  Hungarian  language ;  most  of  the  other»  are  in  Qerman. 
He  translated  with  success  into  Qerinan  the  '  Himfy  of  Kisfaludy. 
[KisFALUDT,  Sabdob.]  His '  History  of  the  Magyars '  (5  vols.,  1828-31), 
and  bin  *  History  of  the  Atutrian  Empire'  (6  vols.,  1834-60),  are  the 
most  important  of  his  historical  works :  the  latter  contains  the  result 
of  hie  investigationa  dtiring  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Count  Mailath, 
iriio  mtnrncwi  to  the  pabUc  serrioe  and  held  the  office  of  %  counsellor 


of  the  Hungarian  Chancery  and  some  others  at  Pesth,  was  a  member 
•of  the  Hungarian  Conservative  party,  and  in  his  history  mentions  his 
own  name,  along  with  that  of  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi,  as  those  of 
the  only  two  magnates  who  opposed  what  he  characterises  as  the 
violent  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  Magyars  in  forcing  their 
language  on  the  six-million  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  lai^uages 
were  entirely  different^  The  whole  of  ius  narrative  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Kossuth  party  in  Hungary  before  the  outbreak  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  question  which  is  little 
known  in  England.  The  results  to  unfortunate  Mailath  were  most 
disastrous.  D«tprived  of  the  posts  he  held  in  Hungary  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  compensation 
from  the  Austrian  govemmenU  Hii  literary  labours  did  not  prove 
remunerative,  and  his  fortitude  gave  way  under  the  oombined  affiic- 
tions  of  poverty,  exile,  old  age,  and  blindness.  The  old  man,  whose 
productions  have  earned  him  a  pertnanent  and  honourable  place  in 
the  literature  of  both  Hungary  and  Germany,  was  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  extreme  destitution  to  drown  himself  in  the  Lake  of 
Stamberg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  and  with  him  his  daughter,  who  had  for 
some  time  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  This  most  painful  catastrophe 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1855. 

MAIMBOUKQ,  LOUIS,  bom  in  France  in  1610,  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  was  employed  as  a  preacher.  Havmg  published  in  1682  a  work 
in  which  he  defended  the  principles  of  the  Gbdlican  Churcl^  '  Traits 
Historique  de  I'Eglise  de  Rome,'  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  expelled 
from  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Louis  XIV.  on  this  occasion  gave  him  a 
pension,  and  he  retured  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1686.  The  four  propositions  which  Maimbonig,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  clergy,  maintained  are : — 1.  That  the  pope 
has  no  authority  in  temporal  matters.  2.  That  the  general  councila 
of  the  church  are  superior  to  the  pope.  8.  That  the  pope  may  err  in 
his  decisions,  which  are  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  church, 
4.  That  the  rights,  usages,  and  canons  established  in  the  Qallican 
Church  cannot  be  altered  by  the  pope  without  the  consent  of  the 
clergy  and  the  state. 

Maimbourg  wrote  several  works  on  church  history,  the  principal  of 
which  are— 1,  *  Histohe  du  Pontificat  de  St.  Qr^oire ; '  2,  Histoire  du 
Pontificat  de  St.  L^n;'  3,  'Histoire  du  Calvinisms,'  which  has  been 
criticised  by  Bayle  and  others ;  4,  <  Histoire  de  TArianisme;  *  6, '  His- 
toire des  Iconoolastes ; '  6,  <  Histoire  du  Luth^ranisme,'  in  which  he 
defends  indulgences  in  their  fullest  extent,  as  remitting  not  only  the 
temporal  penalty,  but  the  penalty  hereafter,  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dead;  7,  '  Histoire  de  la  Ligue.'  Maimbourg  is  often  prejudiced 
and  inexact^  but  his  style  is  attractive;  aud  several  of  his  works  are 
not  destitute  of  merits  Voltaire,  no  favourable  judges  said  of  him 
that  "  he  had  been  too  much  praised  at  firsty  and  too  much  neglected 
afterwards." 

MAIMO'NIDES,  or  more  properly  MOSES  BEN  MAIMON,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 
about  A.D.  1131  or  1133.  He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  under 
the  celebrated  Averroes,  an  Arabian  physician  and  philosopher ;  and 
also  paid  great  attention  to  mathematios  and  natural  science,  as  far  as 
they  were  known  at  that  time.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Qreek,  and 
to  have  studied  the  writings  of  the  most  celebiated  Qrecian  philo- 
sophers. In  consequence  of  a  violent  persecution  having*  arisen 
against  his  master  Averroes,  Maimonides  withdrew  to  Egypt,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  gained  his  livelihood  at  first  by  working  at  the  trade  of 
a  jeweller.  His  great  merits  afterwards  introduced  1dm  to  the  Sultan 
Alphadel,  who  appointed  him  physician  to  his  own  household,  aud 
treated  him  with  distinguished  honour.  He  died  in  Egypt,  December 
x3,  1204. 

The  learning  and  abilities  of  Maimonides  have  been  universally 
acknowledged  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  although  the  independent 
mode  of  thinking  which  characterised  most  of  his  writings,  as  well  as 
his  rejection  of  some  of  the  favourite  absurdities  of  the  rabbis, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  among  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  rabbis  of  Montpelier  in  particular  attacked  his 
opinions  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  burned  his  writings ;  but 
their  prooeedings  were  censured  by  moat  of  the  Spanish  rabbis.  The 
controversy  continued  till  about  the  year  1232,  when  the  celebrated 
David  Kimohi  was  chosen  by  both  parties  aa  an  arbiter  of  the  dispute. 

[KUfCHI.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides  are— 1.  ^Moreh 
Nevoohim,'  or  '  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,'  originally  written  in  Arabic^ 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  disciple  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  of  Maimonides,  it  cootams 
an  explanation  of  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
of  types,  all^ories,  k^  The  original  Arabic  has  only  been  printed 
quite  recently,  with  a  French  translHtion,  under  the  title  of  *  Le  Guide 
des  Egards  traits  de  Thdologie  public  en  Arabe  aveo  traduction  et 
notes  par  S.  Munk,'  torn,  i,  royal  8vo^  Paris,  1856.  The  Hebrew 
translation  has  been  published  at  various  times ;  the  best  edition  ia 
by  Salomon  Maimon,  Berlin,  1791.  The  'Mordii  Nevoohim '  has  been 
also  translated  into  Latin  by  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio,  PMis,  1520, 
I  and  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1629,  with  a  prafkce,  which  con- 
tains  an  account  of  the  life  of  Maimonidesi     J>t.  Townshead  has 
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published  an  Eoglish  trantUtiod  of  tbifl  treatiee,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  ReasotiAof  the  Laws  of  Moceat  from  the  *'Moreh  NeTocbim  "  of 
MaimonideSt'  Lotidoa^  1837*  S.  '  I'ertith  ha-Miahiia,'  or  '  Commetitary 
ott  the  Mithiia,'  which  was  also  originally  written  in  Arabic,  but  baa 
been  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many  rabbia,  and  baa  usnally  been 
published  with  editiona  of  the  *  Mishna.'  SurenhusltiB,  in  his  edition 
of  the  'Mlshna,*  Amat.,  1698'1?08)  has  given  a  Latin  translation  of 
this  work.  Part  of  It  Was  published  in  the  origibal  Arabic  by  Poooeke, 
Oxford,  1645,  under  the  title  of '  Porta  Mosia.'  S. '  Tod  Haaakah/  or  the 
'  Strong  Hatid/  which  cotitaios  a  complete  digest  of  the  Hebrew  laws. 
It  ia  written  in  remarkably  good  Hebrew.  The  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Amsterdami  1703, 4  Tola  folio.  4. '  Sheloah  Aaarah  Ikkarim/ 
of  *  The  Thirteett  Articlea  of  Faith/  printed  at  Wormf,  1529,  and 
Jena^  3540.  Maimonidea  also  wrote  sereral  other  treatises  on  different 
points  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  many  worka  on  medical  snbjeota.  He 
also  translated,  at  the  command  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  the  writings 
of  the  Arabian  physician  Avloenna,  or  Ibn  Sina. 

Maimonidea  foanded  a  eollege  at  Alexandria  for  the  iostruction  of 
hia  countrymen,  in  which  he  delirered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  the 
Jewiah  lawa 

MAINTENO'N,  FRANgOISE  D'AUBIGN*,  MARQUISE  DE,  was 
bom  at  Niort  in  1685.  Her  father,  Constana  d*Aubign^,  son  of  the 
friend  of  Henri  IV.  [AtTBioHft,  TnieoDOM  Aorifpa  d*],  waa  a  man  of 
profligate  ohamcter.  He  waa  in  prison  at  Nlort  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  hia  daughter  *  he  afterwards  went  with  his  wife  and  child  to 
the  Weat  Indies,  where  he  died  ill  1645.  His  wife  and  daughter 
retdmed  to  France  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  Mademoiselle  d*Aubign^ 
was  brought  up  by  an  auftt,  and  educated  in  the  Calrinist  communion, 
which  was  that  of  her  paternal  relatites.  After  her  mother's  death, 
her  godmother,  Madame  de  NeuiUant,  took  her  into  her  house,  and 
obliged  her  to  Join  the  Homiah  Church.  Her  situation  however  at 
Madame  de  Keuillant's  became  so  unpleasant  and  humiliating  that  she 
waa  glad  to  leate  it  by  marrying  Scarron,  the  comic  poet,  a  man  witty 
but  old,  infirm,  and  deformed,  who  felt  for  her  the  interest  of  com*- 
passion.  Bcatton'a  hooae  was  ft^quented  by  fkshionable  company, 
among  whom  Madame  Scarron,  by  her  pleasing  conversation  and 
address,  made  several  friends. 

When  Btfarron  died  lii  1660,  his  wtdow  waa  left  poor;  but  some  of 
her  friends  reoommended  her  to  Madame  de  Mottteapan,  the  mistress 
of  Louis  ^lY.,  aa  governess  to  her  children  by  the  king.  She  thus 
beoame  known  to  Louis,  who  gradually  conceived  great  esteem  for  her, 
especially  for  the  oafe  which  she  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Maine,  one 
of  hia  aona.  The  king  made  her  a  preaent  of  100,000  llvres,  with 
whioh  ahe  purchased  the  estate  of  Maintenon.  Madame  de  Montespan's 
temper  waa  not  one  of  the  mildest^  and  the  governess  had  much  to 
endure  from  the  imperious  favourite.  Louis  himself  was  often  obliged 
to  interfere  to  reatora  peace.  By  degrees  the  king,  who  had  grown 
tired  of  Madame  de  Monte  span,  became  more  strongly  attached  to 
Madame  Scarron,  whose  oonversatlon  interested  and  instructed  him. 
She  had  learnt,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  great  forbearance  and  much 
taot.  The  king  at  length  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Marchioness  of 
Maintenon.  The  queen-consort  of  Louis  was  now  dead ;  Louis  was  no 
longer  young ;  and  he  felt  the  want  of  an  intellectual  companion  and 
friend,  to  whom  he  could  confide  hia  thoughts.  Having  consulted  his 
oonfessor.  Father  La  Ohaise,  the  latter  advised  a  private  marriage  ; 
and  in  1686  Louis,  who  was  then  forty-seven  years  of  age,  waa  secretly 
married  to  Madame  do  Maintenon,  who  was  fifty  years  old,  by  the 
Archbiahop  of  Paris,  in  presence  of  the  P^re  La  Chaise  and  two  more 
witneaaea.  The  marriage  waa  always  kept  seoret,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  heivelf  never  avowed  it  Louia  however  lived  openly  with 
her,  viaited  her  aeveral  timee  a  day,  received  his  ministers  in  her 
apartments,  and  somethnes  in  their  preaenoe  aaked  her  advice  upon 
state  afihirs.  Without  appearing  to  seek  any  political  power,  but 
rather  professing  to  shun  it,  she  undoubtedly  exercised  great  influence 
over  the  king  in  his  latter  years ;  the  choioa  of  ministers  and  generals 
waa  aacribed  to  her  by  common  report,  and  ahe  was  accused  of  many 
&nlta  committed  by  the  cabinet  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
diacrimhute  between  thoae  aota  in  which  she  really  had  a  share,  and 
those  in  whieh  her  influence  was  only  supposed. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  haa  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  many 
writers,  and  by  St  Simon  among  the  rest  She  was  ambitions,  but 
aot  intereatcd,  arrogant,  or  vain ;  ahe  was  fond  of  religions  diacuasions, 
aad  aha  exerted  oonaidenble  power  over  the  co&soience  of  Louis,  but 
ahe  complained  that  "she  could  never  make  him  understand  that 
hnmility  waa  a  Chriatian  vhrtue."  Madame  de  Mahitenon  is  stUl 
favourably  remembered  aa  the  founder  of  the  institution  or  school  of 
Saint  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  poor  girla  of  good  familiea.  In  the 
latter  yeara  of  Louit's  life  she  was  made  unhappy  by  his  fitful  and 
querulous  temper,  and  the  flta  of  passion  to  which  he  was  subject  In 
one  of  her  letters  she  oomplains  that  '^she  waa  obliged  to  please  and 
amuae  a  man  who  would  not  be  pleased  or  amused.**  After  the  death 
of  the  king  ahe  retired  to  Saint  (^,  where  she  diad  April  15, 1719. 

{LtUrtt  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  6  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1818;  Lettm 
JnidUm  de  Madame  de  Mamten&n,  Paris,  1826;  Lemontey,  Euai  enr 
PJkablimmeHt  Mmarohique  de  Louii  XI V,,  PUtte  Jmifieativee, 
No*  v.,  Otmrvmwne  tut  le  Mariar^e  de  Lnuis  XI  r.  tt  de  Madame  de 
Maintenotu) 

MAIR,  JOHK.    [Mii/oB,  JoBir.] 


MAIRE,  JAMES  LE,  waa  the  son  of  a  merehant  establiahed  at 
Egmont,  near  Alkmaar,  and  was  bom  about  1590.  Aa  the  Dntoh  Eaat 
India  Company,  which  had  been  formed  about  that  time,  had  obtained 
a  declaration  from  the  atatea-goneral  by  which  every  Dutch  vessel  not 
belonging  to  the  company  waa  prohibited  from  doubliog  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  some  private  merchants  in  the  towns  of  Alkmaar  and 
Hoom  formed  a  joiot-stook  company  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
effect  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  without  doubling  the  Cape.  Among 
theso  waa  Isoao  Le  Maire^  the  father  of  James.  Two  vessels  were 
equipped  for  sea;  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  Cornelius 
Schooten,  an  txperieUced  navigator,  and  Jamea  Le  Maure  was  aent  with 
him  aa  the  oommisaioner  of  the  company*  They  aet  sail  in  Jane  1615, 
and  having  paased  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Blagalhaeas  in  the 
following  January,  they  continued  their  oourae  aouthward,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  less  diifitfnit  route  to  the  Padfio  than  that  through  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens.  They  disoorered  the  strait  between  Staaten 
Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Le  Maire.  In  a  few  days  they  doubled  Cape  Horn,  being  the 
first  navigators  who  accompliahed  thia  undertaking.  In  traversing  the 
Pacific  from  the  east  to  the  west,  they  sailed  through  a  part  of  it, 
where  only  a  few  aoattered  islanda  occur.  At  last  they  arrived  on  the 
northern  ahores  of  New  Quinea,  or  Papua,  where  an  ialand  near  a  oape 
called  Good  Hope  Was  named  after  Sohooten.  After  visiting  Qilolo, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  they  prooeeded  to  Batavia,  then  called  Jaocatnu 
From  Batavia  they  Bailed  for  Europe  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  during  which  voyage  Jamea  Le  Maire  dieo^  the  Slat  of 
December,  1616. 

MAITLAND,  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Lethington,  ion  of  William 
Maitla&d,  of  Lethington  and  Thirbtane,  by  hia  wife  Martha,  daughter 
of  George,  second  Lord  Seaton,  was  bom  in  the  year  1496^  Haying 
completed  his  grammar  education,  he  prooeeded  to  France,  at  that) 
time  the  common  resort  of  hia  youthful  oountrymen,  particularly  for 
the  study  of  the  law.  On  his  return  to  SooUand  he  was  aueoessively 
employed  by  Kicg  James  V.,  the  ragent  Arran,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine. 
Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  however  few  parttoulars  are  known.  In 
the  end  of  the  year  1550  his  book  of '  Reports  of  the  Deciaiona  of  the 
Court  of  Session '  oommenees,  and  about  the  same  time  he  appears 
in  the  sederunts  of  the  court  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  aesrion>  Kot 
many  years  afterwarda  his  eldest  son  William,  having  returned  from 
the  Continent,  whither  he  had  been  aent,  like  hia  Ikther,  in  early  lifc^ 
was  appointed  by  the  queen-dowager  secretary  of  state ;  but  afraid,  as 
it  seems,  of  his  safety  at  that  troublesome  period,  he  left  her  and  joined 
the  Protestants  in  October  1559 ;  and  in  August  1560  aoted  as  speaker 
of  the  Convention,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  aupremacy  iu  Sootland 
was  destroyed.  In  the  meantime  his  father,  Sir  Richard,  had  become 
blind.  At  what  timo  this  calamity  overtook  him  ia  uncertain ;  it  iraa 
probably  about  the  year  1559,  in  the  end  of  which  he  concludea  hia 
'  History  and  Chronicle  of  the  House  and  Surname  of  Seaton.'  He 
continued  however  to  report  the  deeiaions  of  the  oourt  of  aesalon ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  from  about  the  period  of  hia  becoming  blind 
he  began  to  write  and  Oollect  Scottith  poetry.  In  1568  he  waa  mode 
lord  privy-seal ;  but  thia  offloe  he  in  a  few  years  afterwards  resigned 
in  favour  of  his  second  son  John,  who  was  also  the  next  year  appointed 
an  ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  eldest  eon  William  had  been  some 
time  before  in  the  like  situation,  being  in  1561  appointed  an  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  session,  and  in  1566  advanced  to  the  place  of  an 
ordinarv  lord  of  the  same  oourt  Old  Sir  Richard's  bliadneaa  and 
peaceful  disposition  concurred  to  save  him  from  mixing  in  the  politioal 
broils  of  that  period;  but  nevertheless^  in  1570,  when  hia  sons  were 
denounced  as  rebels  by  the  king's  party,  his  lands  were  ravaged  by  the 
English.  He  lived  however  to  know  that  his  aeeond  son  waa  rein* 
stated  on  the  bench  as  a  lord  of  aeasion,  and  he  died  only  a  month  or 
so  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  high  office  of  ClianoeUor  of  Sootland. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1586,  with  the  oharaoter  of  **  a  maist 
unspotted  and  blameless  judge,  ane  valiant,  grave,  and  worthy  knight ; " 
but  it  is  in  his  character  of  a  writer  and  ooUeotor  of  Seottlah  poetry 
that  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered. 

His  collections  oonsiit  of  two  volumes  s  a  folio,  eempfehendlng  176 
articles ;  and  a  quarto,  of  96  piecea,  in  the  handwriting  of  Maty  Moit* 
land,  hia  daughter.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Libmry, 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Hia  poetical  writings  were  for  the  first 
time  printed  in  an  entire  and  distinct  form  in  1880,  in  one  quarto 
volume,  by  the  Maitland  dub,  a  aooiety  of  literary  antiquaries^  ao 
designated  from  this  distmguished  collector  of  Scottish  poetry. 

MAITLAND,  REV.  SAMUEL  ROFFY,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S^A*, 
was  bom  in  King's-road,  Bedford-row,  London,  In  the  year  1792. 
Witl^out  having  first  passed  through  any  publie  school,  Mr.  MaiUand 
proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  waa  incapable  of  gradu« 
ating  as  not  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Bnglaad  j  hia  family 
being  Presbyterian,  and  he  having  himself  been  baptised  in  the  Kirk 
of  Sootland.  After  keeping  two  terma  at  Cambridge,  and  the  rsquired 
number  at  the  Inner  Temple,  he  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  Easter 
Term,  1816.  But  his  views  having  been  turnad  to  the  Chutuh,  he  waa 
ordained  deaOon  at  Norwich  by  the  biahop  of  that  diooeae  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1821,  and  prieat  at  Wella  by  the  Bishop  of  Oloueeater  on  the 
19th  of  August  in  the  same  year.  From  1328  to  18ft9  he  held  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Christchurch,  Glouoeater.  In  1837  Dr<  Maitland 
was  appointed  Ubrariafi  to  the  Arohblshop  of  Ca&terbury  (Dr.  U«wley), 
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nd  kseper  of  the  manoBoripto  al  LAmb0th--«a  office  for  whioh  he  wm 
•mlaenUy  qmUfled  by  his  Tory  tmueaal  aoqttaintaaoe  with  early  and 
medisval  uteralare,  and  with  general  bibliography.  Thia  oflioe  he 
held  tiU  the  Arohbishop'a  death  in  1848,  and  besidea  hit  aorrioe  in 
randering  the  eoUeetion  of  booka  more  oomplete  and  aTailable,  he  ren- 
dared  a  apeolal  aerriee  to  literary  men  and  atadenta  of  early  En^^h 
fiteratnre  by  preparing  and  publlahing  a  raluable  'Index  of  such 
Kngliah  fiooka  printed  before  the  year  1600  aa  are  now  in  the  Arehi« 
•piaeopal  Library  at  Lambeth;'  and  a  'List  of  aome  of  the  Early 
Mited  Booka  in  the  Arohiepiaoopal  Library  at  Lambeth— whieh  waa 
ptintod  (8to,  1848)  bat  not  publiahed. 

Bat  it  la  aa  an  eiaay  writer  and  oontroTerslaliat  that  Dr.  Maitland 
baa  ehiefiy  diatingaiahed  himaelf.  Hia  writinga  all  tarn  more  or  leas 
diraetly  on  theology  and  theologloal  history  and  Uteratnre;  and  apon 
erery  aabjeet  he  has  treated  he  haa  brought  to  bear  extensile  erudi- 
tion— maeh  of  it  of  a  kind  little  oaltivated— a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
the  ezaot  point  for  investigation,  great  power  of  reasoning,  and  preoision 
and  perapieuity  of  atatement,  and  a  atjle  which,  though  thoroughly 
original,  in  its  direotnesa  of  purpose,  masouline  strength  and  sim- 
plicity, wit  and  polish,  andoooasionally  trenchant  treatment  of  an  oppo- 
nent, not  aeldom  remioda  the  reader  of  Robert  South,  Dr.  Kaitland's 
worka  may  be  perhaps  arranged  conveniently  for  the  purpose  of  this 
BOtiee  under  three  or  four  olassea.  First,  there  are  those  of  whioh 
the  type  ia  hia  best  known  work— 'The  Dark  Agea :  beine  a  series  of 
Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Reli^on  and  Literature  In 
the  0th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries,'  1  toL  8vo,  1844,  of  whioh  a 
Uiird  edition  haa  recently  appeared.  Of  this  work  the  purpose  is  **  to 
fumlah  aome  materials  towards  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  real 
atate  of  leaniing,  knowledge,  and  literature  during  the  dark  ages  " — 
in  other  words,  to  show  that  the  darkness  has  been  rery  much  ex- 
aegerated;  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument  Robertson,  Henry, 
Warton,  and  some  other  popular  historians  are  aubjeoted  to  a  some- 
what severe  tri&L  '  Facts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History, 
Doctrines,  and  Rites  of  the  Ancient  Albigensea  and  Waldenses/  1  voL 
8vo,  and  'Ecsavs  on  Subjeota  connected  with  the  Reformation  in 
Sagland,'  1  vol  8vo,  do  for  those  particular  people  and  periods  of 
ecdesiaatical  history  pretty  muoh  what  the  *  Dark  Ages '  were  intended 
to  acoomplish  for  the  more  general  theme :  to  point  out,  that  is,  the 
way  in  which  the  ordinary  historians  have,  without  freah  inquiry, 
followed  eaeh  other  in  the  recital  of  circumstances  and  assumptions 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  original  contem- 
poraiy  evidence,  and  the  conclusions  of  legitimate  reasoning.  These 
last  two  works  gave  rise  to  much  angry  oontroversy,  but  Dr.  Mait- 
land Bupported  his  own  views,  and  assaulted  those  of  his  adversaries  in 
•everal  pungent  'Letters,'  'Notes,'  and  'Reviews,'  some  of  whioh 
eventaally  grew  into  volumes.  Of  these  it  will  be  enough  to  name 
bis  *  Twelve  Essays  on  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,'  '  Renew  of  Fox's 
Hirtory  of  the  Waldenses,'  '  Some  Strictures  on  Mr.  Faber  s  recent 
work,  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Vallenses  and  Albigenses," ' '  Notes  on 
the  Contributions  of  the  Rev.  Qeorge  Towniend,  M.A.,  to  the  New 
Edition  of  Fox's  Martyrology,'  'Strictures  on  Milner's  "Churoh 
History," '  4o.  These  various  publications  contain  a  vaat  amount  of 
meditsvallore,  and  exhibit  a  singularly  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  immediately  preceding  and 
following  it^  and  they  are  everywhere  full  of  matter  and  animated 
with  humour  and  aarcaam.  In  many  instances  Dr.  Maitland  will 
probably  fail  In  convincing  his  readers  that  he  ia  right,  and  the 
ordinary  historian  wrong  in  opinion ;  but  many  new  readings  of  events 
whioh  are  now  quietly  aooepted  and  repeated  by  popular  writers — 
often  without  a  hint  of  whence  they  were  obtained — were  first  started 
in  the  Essays  or  Letters  of  Dr.  Maitland. 

Another  class  of  Dr.  Maitland's  works^  refers  to  the  explanations 
published  of  the  Apocalyptio  and  prophetic  millenium :  such  are — 
•'An  Enquiry  into  the  Grounds  on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  of 
Daoiel  and  St  John  has  been  supposed  to  consist  of  1260  Years ;'  '  A 
Beeond  Enquiry,'  Aa  While  another  larger  and  more  miscellaneous 
daaa  ia  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  various  current  opinions  in 
theology  and  morals ;  and  some  of  these  volumes  and  essays  are  among 
the  moat  learned  and  elaborate  wMoh  have  fallen  flrom  his  pen--the 
learning  being  quite  out  of  the  common  course,  and  handled  by  a  writer 
who  ia  free  from  anv  appearance  of  pedantry: — 'Eruvin,  or  Miscel- 
taneooB  Essaya  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Nature,  History,  and 
Destiny  of  Man,'  am.  8vo,  1860  (some  of  the  subjects  being  '  The  Nature 
tod  ObjeoU  of  Revelation,'  'Man  before  the  Fall,'  'Satan,'  'Modem 
ffiradea,'  &a) ;  '  Eight  Essajrs  on  Various  Subjects,'  8vo,  1852  (includ- 
faig  the '  Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scripture,'  '  Sacred  Art,'  'Realism 
In  Modem  Art,'  &a);  'Illustrations  and  Enquiriea  relating  to  Mes- 
merism f  'Superstition  and  Science :  an  Essay,'  sm.  8vo;  'The  Voluntary 
System,'  sm.  Bvo,  a  work  which  has  gone  through  several  editions ; 
*False  Worship  :  an  Essay,'  sm.  8vo ;  and  several  pamphlets  on  '  The 
Translation  of  Bishops,'  'Convocation,'  'Tract  No.  89.'    [Supp.] 

MAITTAIRE,  MICHAKL,  was  bom  in  France,  1668,  of  Protestant 
parents,  who  settled  in  England  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Kantea.  Maittaire  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  under  Dr. 
Busby,  and  obtained  at  Oxford,  whither  he  afterwards  went,  a  warm 
ftiend  and  patron  in  Dr.  South.  He  took  his  degree  Of  M.A.  in  1696, 
and  from  16Q5  to  1099  discbarged  the  duties  of  second  master  in 
Wsatminatev  SchooL     In  1699  he  resigned  that  appointment  and 


,  devoted  the  remaitider  of  hia  life  to  lit«rary  pmeoitiL    He  died  en  ihe 

4th  of  August  1747. 

I  Maittaire  was  a  learned  and  laboriona  soholar.  He  edited  many  of 
the  olassioal  authors,  with  useful  indexes,  sod  alao  wrote  several  woite, 
of  whioh  the  most  imporUot  ara^'  Do  Or»Q»  Lingos  Dialeeti%' 
London,  1706,  1742  (the  beat  edition  is  by  Star%  Leip.,  1807) ; 
*  Stephanoram  Historia  vitaa  ipsorum  ao  Ubroa  oompleotaoa,'  Load*, 
1709 ;  •  Historia  Typographorum  aliquot  Pariaiensium  vitaa  et  Ubroa 
oompleotens,*  Lend.,  1717;  'Annalea  Typographioi  ab  artis  invents 
origine  ad  annum  1667  (eum  Appendioe  ad  annam  1664  )/  Amst.  and 
Lend,  1719-1741 ;  'Marmora  Ozonienaa,'  Lond.,  1782. 

MAJOR,  or  MAIR,  JOHN,  waa  born  at  the  vUlage  of  Olsghom, 
near  North  Berwick,  in  Eaat  Lothian,  about  the  year  1470.  He 
appears  to  have  studied  for  a  abort  time  both  at  Oxford  and  Ox- 
bridge, but  he  alwaya  regarded  the  University  of  Paria  as  his  tnie 
cUma  maUr,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1493,  and  where  he  attached 
hiintelf  suooessively  to  the  ooUegea  of  St  Barbe,  of  Montaigo,  and  of 
Navarre.  Having  been  made  a  dootor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1606,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  teaching  of  tiie  aoholaatio  philosophy,  or  divinity, 
in  the  oollege  of  Montaigu,  and  In  this  department  soon  came  to  be 
reputed  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  university. 
Maior's  scholastic  writings  indeed  have  been  rated  by  Duphi  and  othera 
in  kter  times  as  the  ablest  that  have  oome  down  to  us  from  that  age. 
In  1619  he  returned  to  hUM  native  country,  and  officiated  for  some 
time  aa  one  of  the  regents  or  masters  in  St.  Salvator's  Oollege,  St. 
Andrews;  but  a  dispute  with  some  of  his  eoUeaguea  soon  induoed 
him  to  go  back  to  Paris,  and  there  he  remained  till  1680,  when  he  was 
induoed  once  more  to  transfer  himself  to  St.  Andrews,  whioh  he 
never  afterwards  left  He  became  eventually  provoat  or  principal 
of  St  Salvator's  Oollege,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  that  office 
about  1660. 

Major's  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  the  principal  are  Oommentariea 
on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  some  theologioal  expositions  and 
commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  his  Hirtory  of  Scotland, 
entitled  '  De  Historia  Qentas  Scotorum,  sea  Historia  ^ajoris  Britannia,' 
first  printed  in  4to,  at  Paris,  in  1621.  The  style  of  aU  his  writings  is 
careless  and  inelegant  to  barbarism;  but  his  'History'  appears  to  have 
the  merit  of  being  a  faithful  chronicle  of  eventa,  so  far  aa  he  knew 
them.  It  is  however  as  little  marked  by  any  spirit  of  oritiosl  or  pro- 
found research  as  by  classical  purity  of  diction.  Both  this  and  some 
of  his  philosophical  writings  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  senti- 
ment upon  points  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  whioh 
he  is  believed  to  have  derived  flrom*  his  teachers  Jean  Geraon  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  and  to  have  communicated  to  his  famous  pupils 
Buchanan  and  Knox.  Dr.  M'Orie,  in  his  'Life  of  Knox/  Eidinb., 
1813  (vol.  L,  p.  846),  ha«  given  some  extracts  from  Major's  works, 
which  evince  the  liberHl  complexion  of  his  opinions.  The  well-known 
epigram  of  Buchanan  however,  in  which  ne  deaignates  him  "Solo 
oognomine  Major,"  testifies  that  the  great  scholar  and  wit  had  no  very 
high  opinion  of  the  intellectual  endowments  of  his  old  master. 

MAKUIZI  (or,  with  his  full  name,  Taxki-eddist  Abu-Mghaxmio 
Abul-Abbas  Ahmbd  Almakrizi),  a  celebrated  Arabic  writer,  waa  bom 
at  Oairo  between  1868  and  1868.  His  family  originally  lived  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Baalbeo,  called  Makris^  whence  he  derived  the  sur- 
name by  which  he  is  usually  known.  We  have  very  few  particulars 
of  his  life ;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided  at  Oairo  during  the  greater 
part  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  he  discharged  at  different  times 
the  duties  of  several  public  offices,  and  that  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1442. 

Makrizi  wrote  several  historical  works,  of  which  copious  extraots  are 
given  in  De  Saoy's  Arabic  Ohrestomathy.  The  most  important  of 
these  works  is  his  '  Description  of  Egypt,'  whioh  gives  an  account  of 
the  historv  of  the  country  from  its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  its  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  De  Sacy,  in  hia  notes  added 
to  his  translation  of  Abd-Allatif,  published  under  the  title  of '  Relation 
de  TEgypte/  Paris,  1810,  has  made  many  interesting  quotationa  from 
the  work  of  Makrizi 

The  only  works  of  Makrizi  which  have  been  printed  are,  aa  far  as 
we  are  aware — *  Historia  Monetso  Arabicse,'  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by 
Tychsen,  Rostock,  1797,  of  which  a  French  translation,  much  superior 
to  the  Latin  one  by  Tychsen,  was  published  by  De  Sacy,  under  the 
title  of 'Traits  des  Monnoies  Musulmanes,'  Pari»,  1797;  '  An  Aooount 
of  the  Mohammedan  Princes  in  Abyssiaia,'  by  Kink,  Leyd.,  1797 ; 
'Narratio  de  Expedltionibus  h  Grascis  Francisque  adveraus  Dimya- 
tham  ab  a.o.  708  ad  1221  susoeptis,'  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Hamaker, 
Amst,  1824;  'Historia  Ooptorum  Ohristianorum  in  iEgypto,*  Arabic 
and  Latin,  by  Wetzer,  1828,  and  with  noted  by  F.  Wiistenfeld,  Qott, 
1846;  'Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks  de  I'Egypte:  Traduite  ou 
Francais  par  M.  Quatremdre,'  tom.  L  and  11,  4 to,  1837 ;  '  Ueber  die 
in  i£gypten  eingewandorten  arabischen  Stilmme,'  Arabic  and  German, 
by  F.  WuMtenfeld,  8vo,  Qott  1846. 

MA'LACHI,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  So 
completely  are  we  ignorant  of  the  personal  history  of  this  prophec, 
that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Malachi  is  the  name  of  a  peraou, 
or  only  a  title  ('my  messenger')  desciiptive  of  the  prophetic  officii. 
In  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof  of  the  latter  aupposition,  the 
former  must  be  adopted  as  the  more  nataral    Many  of  those  who 
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bellAve  that  Malaold  is  an  offioial  title  identify  the  prophet  with  Esra. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Jeroma 

Malachi  evidently  prophesied  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He 
was  later  than  Hsggai  and  Zechariah ;  for  he  does  not,  like  them, 
exhort  the  people  to  zeal  in  rebuilding  the  Temple^  but  he  refers  to  it 
as  already  built  (L  7, 10 ;  ilL  1, 10).  In  ohap.  i,  yer.  8,  he  speaks  of 
a  political  ruler  of  the  people ;  now,  no  one  appears  to  hare  held  such 
on  office  later  than  Nehemiah,  after  whose  time  political  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  Moreover  the  state  of  things  described  and 
reproved  in  this  prophecy  agrees  with  the  account  which  Nehemiah 
gives  of  the  manners  of  the  people  after  his  second  return  from  Persia 
into  Judflsa.  (Compare  MaL  ii.  8-11,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  23-29 ;  MaL 
iii.  8, 10,  and  Nehem*  ziiL  5,  12,  x.  38,  39,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  6-13 ; 
MaL  i.  8, 11, 18,  ii.  8,  with  Nehem.  xiii  15,  Ac)  Hence  Vitringa  and 
others  have  concluded  that  Malachi  prophesied  during  the  latter  part 
of  Nehemiah*s  administration  (about  B.a  432  or  420). 

The  object  of  this  prophecy  is  to  reprove  the  people  and  the  prieste 
for  their  irreligion.  To  the  complaint  of  the  people,  that  God  dealt 
unkindly  with  them,  the  prophet  replies  by  comparing  their  prosperity 
with  the  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  Edomites  (i.  2-5.)  He 
reproves  the  priests  for  their  dislike  to  the  service  of  God,  their 
unholy  sacrifices,  and  their  perversions  of  the  law,  and  the  people  for 
their  intermarriages  with  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations  (i.  6,  to 
ii.  16).  Before  the  Captivity  idolatry  had  been  the  great  sin  of  the 
Jews;  but  now  they  seem  to  have  been  prone  to  infidelity,  complaining 
that  the  wicked  were  favoured  by  God,  and  that  the  Messiah  did  not 
appear.  The  prophet  therefore  annotmces  the  approach  fi]*8t  of  the 
Messiah's  precursor,  and  then  of  the  Messiah  himeelf,  whom  ho  styles 
"  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  to  purify  the  people  of  God,  and  to 
punish  the  ungodly  (ii.  17,  to  iiL  6).  He  points  to  the  withholding  of 
tithes  and  offerings  as  the  cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  and  pro- 
nuses  a  return  of  plenty  upon  the  payment  of  these  dues  (iii.  7*12).  He 
again  answers  the  infidel  complainte  of  the  people  by  referring  to  a 
future  recompense,  and  predicts  the  coming  of  Elijah  to  bring  the 
people  to  repentance,  denouncing  a  curse  upon  the  land  if  they  despised 
his  ministry  (iii.  13,  to  the  end).  This  part  of  the  prophecy  is  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  John  the  Baptist.  (Compare'  MaL  iii.  1, 
with  Matt.  XL  10,  Mark  l  2,  Luke  L  76,  vil  27 ;  and  MaL  iv.  5,  6, 
with  Matt.  XL  14,  xvii  10-18,  Mark  ix.  11-13,  Luke  l  17.) 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  almost  entirely  in  prose.  His  style  has 
the  vigour  which  belongs  to  an  indignant  censor  of  abuses,  but  he  is 
deficient  in  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  earlier  prophets.  Bishop 
Lowth  remarks  that  "  the  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  was  in  a  declining  stete,  and,  being  past  ite 
prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the  debility  of  age." 
(^Prselec.,  xxL)    The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  not  disputed. 

MAliALA,  JOHN  (called  also  MALELA,  or  MALALAS,  or 
MALELAS),  waa  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
eighteen  books,  which  extends  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  He 
must  have  been  alive  after  the  reign  of  Justinian,  since  he  mentions 
the  number  of  years  which  that  emperor  reigned.  Hody,  in  his 
'  Prolegomena '  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  this  writer,  endeavours  to 
show  that  he  lived  in  the  9th  century ;  but  this  opinion  has  been 
controverted  by  Jortin,  Gibbon,  Reiske,  and  L.  Dindorf,  who  maintain 
that  he  lived  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

Malalais  a  Syriao  word,  signifying  'orator,' or  'rhetorician.'  He 
is  also  called  John  of  Antioch ;  but  he  mtist  not  be  confounded  with 
the  John  of  Antioch  who  also  wrote  a  chronicle,  extracto  from  which 
have  been  preserved  in  a  work  of  Con&tentine  Porphyrogennetus, 
*  On  Virtues  and  Vices.* 

The  chronicle  of  Malala  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Oxford, 
1691,  under  the  superintendence  of  Chilmead,  who  died  however 
before  the  work  was  published.  Hody  prefixed  a  diasertetion  to  that 
edition  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Malala ;  and  Bentley  an  appendix, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mill,  in  which  he  coiTected  numerous 
passages.  Bentley's  letter  to  Mill  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Bent- 
ley's  '  Emendationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquias,'  Camb., 
1713.  The  chronicle  was  also  published  at  Venice  in  1733 ;  but  the 
best  edition  is  by  L.  Dindorf  (Bonn,  1831),  which  contains  the  notes 
of  Chilmead  and  Hody,  as  well  as  Bentley  s  letter  to  MilL 

MALATESTA,  MALATESTI,  Lords  of  Rimini,  an  historical  family 
of  Itely  during  the  middle  ages.  Like  many  other  great  feudatories 
of  Italy,  the  Malatesti  are  caid  to  have  originally  come  from  Germany. 
One  of  the  name  is  mentioned  in  some  chronicles  as  *  Vicarius,'  or 
Imperial  Lieutenant  of  Bimini,  under  Otho  III.,  ▲.ix  1002.  It  is  not 
however,  until  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century,  that  we  find 
authentic  records  of  this  family  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Guelph 
party  in  Rimiui  Giovanni  Malatesti,  called  'il  Zoppo,*  or  *the  lame,' 
married  Franceses,  daughter  of  Guide  di  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna. 
Paolo,  brother  of  Giovanni,  seduced  his  wife,  and  being  caught  in 
adultery  with  her,  they  were  both  killed  by  the  outraged  husband. 
This  tragical  event  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
episodes  of  Dante's  *  Inferno.'  After  many  vicissitudes,  owing  to  the 
factions  of  those  times,  we  find  Galeotto  Malatesta,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  century,  acknowledged  by  the  pope  as  Lord  of  Rimini, 
1  esaro,  Fono,  and  other  places  in  fief  of  the  Pu^al  See^    His  descend- 


ants continued  in  poasession  of  Rimini,  with  various  interruptions 
till  the  time  of  Clement  VIIL,  in  1528,  when  Sigiamondo  Malatesta, 
was  deprived  of  his  dominion  by  the  pope,  and  retired  to  Venice* 
after  which  several  of  the  same  family  fig^ured  in  the  service  of  thai 
republic.  One  Carlo  Malatesta  had  already  distinguiBhed  himself  in 
the  wars  of  the  15th  century,  between  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the 
Venetians.    (Sansovino,  FamigUe  lUutiri  <ritalia») 

MALCOLM  L,  King  of  Scote,  was  the  son  of  Donald  IV.,  who  died 
in  the  year  904.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  Constantine  IIL 
abdicated,  for  the  retirement  of  a  monastery,  in  the  year  944 ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  reigned  about  ten  years.  The  principal  event  of  hia 
reign  was  the  cession  of  Cumbria  by  the  English  king  to  the  King  of 
Scots.  In  this  it  is  said  the  English  king  resigned  to  Scotland  what 
he  found  he  could  not  easily  retein,  the  border  districte  being,  from 
the  mixed  character  of  the  population,  in  a  stete  of  very  frequent 
disturbance ;  and  by  the  cession  of  these  districte  the  English  king 
hoped  to  secure  the  fealty  and  friendship  of  the  King  of  Scots. 
Malcolm  was  slain  by  the  men  of  Moray,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  he  had  marched  to  repress  an  insurrection  in  that  quarter ; 
but  the  precise  time,  place,  or  oircumstanoe  in  which  this  event 
occurred,  is  not  certeln. 

MALCOLM  IL,  King  of  Scote,  was  the  son  of  King  Kenneth  III., 
and  grandson  of  Malcolm  L  Inheriting  the  ambitious  spirit  of  his 
father,  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  his  cousin 
Kenneth  IV.,  and  on  the  fall  of  Kenneth  in  a  pitehed  battle  between 
the  partisans  of  the  two  princes,  Malcolm  succeeded  in  the  year  1003. 
He  reigned  about  thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  was 
spent  in  warlike  encounters  with  the  Danes,  who  sought  a  settlement 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  gratitude  for  a  victory  obteined  over  these 
pirates,  that  Malcolm  founded  and  endowed  a  religious  house  at 
Mortlach,  which  afterwards  became  a  bishopric,  and  at  a  still  later 
period  went  to  form,  with  other  churches,  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen ; 
and  on  the  same  occasion  he  made  many  and  various  grante  and 
oblations  to  the  church  and  clergy.  His  piety  was  accordingly 
acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  papal  see.  ALedcolm  is  also  said 
to  have  been  a  legislator,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  laws  which  go 
by  his  name,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  '  Leges  Malcolmi '  is  disputed. 
Malcolm  died  in  the  year  1033 ;  and  there  is  still  shown  in  the  church^ 
yard  of  Glammis,  "King  Malcolm's  grave-stone,"  which  is  a  rude 
mass,  without  any  inscription,  16  feet  high  and  5  feet  broad.  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  son,  but  only  two  daughters,  both  of  whom 
were  married.  One  of  these  was  mother  of  Eling  Duncan^  who  was 
killed  near  Elgin  in  1039,  by  a  stroke  of  '  treasonous  malice." 

MALCOLM  III.,  King  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  'the  gradoua 
Duncan,'  whose  story  has  been  immortalised  in  the  pages  of  Shakspere. 
On  his  father's  death  Malcolm  fled  into  England ;  but  after  the  fall 
of  Macbeth,  and  that  of  his  successor,  he  recovered  his  father'a 
sceptre,  and  was  declared  king  in  the  year  1057 ;  and,  as  Chalmers 
reckons  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  own  age.  He  is  commonly 
known  in  history  as  '  Malcolm  Canmore,'  or  '  Malcolm  Great-head/ 
probably  from  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  character.  A  con* 
temporary  bard  gives  him  two  epithete,  the  one  implying  that  he 
had  a  handsome  person,  the  other  that  he  had  a  cheerful  mind ;  and 
it  appears  that  for  a  seriee  of  years  his  reign  was  undisturbed  either 
by  foreign  or  domestic  enemies.  The  accession  of  William  Rufua 
however  proved  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  th^  two  countries; 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  forces  Mslcolm  was  surprised 
by  Earl  Mowbray,  and  slain  on  the  30th  of  November  1093,  in  about 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

MALCOLM  IV.,  King  of  Scote,  was  the  grandson  of  King  David  L, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  king,  on  the  24th  of  May  1153,  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  being  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  The  same 
year  he  was  called  on  to  repress  the  insurrection  of  Somerled,  lord 
of  the  Islos,  a  Hebridean  chief  of  such  great  influence,  that  when  a. 
peace  with  him  was  secured,  the  event  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importence  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  dating  of  Scottish  charters.  The 
standard  of  rebellion  was  afterwards  raised  in  Galloway,  and  Malcolm 
was  obliged  to  lead  a  great  force  against  Fergus,  the  lord  of  that 
country,  whom  he  at  length  subdued.  Malcolm  had  also  a  struggle 
with  the  men  of  Moray,  and  in  1161  he  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
his  authority.  The  powerful  Somerled  also  again  rose,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Scottish  king.  The  period  of  his  reign  however  was 
not  of  long  duration;  as  he  died  of  a  lingering  disease  at  Jedburgh, 
on  the  9th  of  December  1165,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 

MALCOLM,.  SIR  JOHN,  G.C.B.  and  K.L.a,  was  bom  in  Eskdale, 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  in  1769.  He  was  sent  to  India,  when  he 
was  only  thirteen,  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  imde  Dr.  Paisley, 
and  was  appointed  a  cadet  on  the  Madras  establishment  He  returned 
to  England  in  1794,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  sailed  again  to 
India  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an  active  part,  as  an  inferior 
officer,  in  the  war  with  the  celebrated  Tippoo.  After  the  fall  of 
Seringapatem  he  was  appointed,  jointly  with  Caplain  (afterwards  Sir 
T.)  Monro,  secretery  to  the  commissioners  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  division  of  Mysore ;  and  his  prudence  and  abilities  were  already 
so  highly  estimated  by  the  British  government  in  India,  that  he  was 
sent  in  the  same  year  (1799)  to  Persia  on  affairs  of  the  most  important 
nature. 

On  his  return  from  Persia,  in  1801,  he  was  appointed  private  secre- 
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tarr  to  the  poycTDor-z^eneral ;  but  he  was  wcnin  Mnt  to  PerBia  in  the 
foUowiDic  year,  in  confequenne  of  the  death  of  Hajed  KuUeel  Khan, 
the  Penian  ambassador,  who  was  accidentally  shot  at  Bombay.  In 
Febrnaiy  1808,  he  was  nominated  to  the  presidency  of  Mysore,  and 
joined  the  army  of  General  Wellesley  in  bis  campaign  against  the 
Mahrattas;  but  in  1805  be  was  recalled  to  Bengal,  where  he  wm 
occupied  in  the  performance  of  active  and  responsible  political  duties, 
and  particularly  in  concluding  treaties  of  alliance  with  several  of  the 
Indian  princes. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  projects  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  said 
to  be  meditating  an  invasion  of  India,  and  who  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Persia,  Malcolm  was  again  sent  to  Persia  in  1807,  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages  in  favour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. On  his  return  to  India,  in  1808,  he  proceeded  to  his  government 
in  Mysore ;  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Persian  oourt, 
he  was  again  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Persia,  where  he 
amved  in  1809,  and  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  On 
his  departure  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Sir  Qore 
Ouseley  as  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Persian  court,  the  shah 
eonferpsd  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  and  appointed 
him  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the  empire.  Malcolm  returned  to 
England  in  1812,  and  was  knighted  shortly  after  his  arrival.  In 
1815  he  published  his  'History  of  Persia,'  in  2  vols.  4to,  which  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time 
when  the  work  was  published.  This  work  is  extracted  from  native 
sources,  and  is  the  only  account  which  we  possess  of  many  portions 
of  Per»ian  history.  lyHerbeloVs  narrative  terminated  with  the  reign 
of  Shahrokh,  In  a.d.  1446.  Malcolm's  History  is  also  valuable  for  the 
information  it  affords  us  respecting  the  religion,  government,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  in  all  periods  of  their  history; 
and  more  particularly  for  his  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  Persia 
in  his  own  time,  which  he  had  obtained  by  personal  observation  and 
diligent  inquiries  in  the  country. 

Malcolm  returned  to  India  in  1817,  and  was,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  attached,  ss  the  governor-general's  political  agent,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadiergeneral,  to  the  army  under  Sir  T.  Hislop,  in  the 
Deccan.  He  served  under  this  general,  as  second  in  command,  in  his 
campaigns  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries,  and  greatly  distin- 
gunhed  himMlf  in  the  decirive  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  in  which  Holkar 
waa  completely  routed.  Mr.  Canning,  then  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  after  moving  the  thanks  of  parliament  to  Sir  T.  Hislop, 
added,  "  and  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who  was  second  in  command  on  that 
CMXsasion,  but  who  is  second  to  no  one  in  valour  and  renown.  The 
name  of  that  gallant  officer  will  be  remembered  in  India  as  long  as  the 
British  flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country." 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  war  Sir  J.  Malcolm  received  the  mili- 
tary and  political  command  of  Malwa  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  The  central  provinces  of  India  were 
at  that  time  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  the  plundering  expeditions 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries  had  reduced  many  fertile  districts  to 
complete  deserts,  and  had  thereby  forced  multitudes  to  adopt  the  same 
marauding  mode  of  life ;  and  the  war,  which  had  just  been  brought  to 
a  close,  had  thrown  upon  society  thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  been 
tndned  to  every  species  of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  prudent  and  firm  manner  in  which  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  administered  the  government  of  these  provinces :  he  was 
pacrtlcularly  successful  in  condliating  the  afiections  of  the  natives, 
and  reclaiming  by  mild  and  conciliatory  means  the  remains  of  the 
Hahratta  and  Pindany  armies  from  their  savage  mode  of  life.  When 
Bishop  Heber  visited  this  part  of  India,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
xnhafaitants  spoke  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  the  highest  terms  of  admira- 
tion, and  eagerly  asked  when  they  might  expect  his  return.  An  inte- 
resting account  of  this  part  of  India  was  published  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
in  1823,  under  the  title  of  'A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including 
Malwa  and  the  adjoining  Provinces ;  with  the  History  and  copious 
Illustrationa  of  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  that  Country.'  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1821 ;  and  on  his  quitting  Madras 
a  general  order  was  issued  by  the  government,  in  which  his  services 
were  acknowledged  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
continued  to  remain  in  England  till  1827,  when  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Bombay ;  but  he  resigned  that  office  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  again  returned  to  England.  He  was  elected,  shortly  after- 
waids,  member  of  parliament  for  Launceston,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  Reform  BilL  He  died  on  the  81st  of 
May  1838,  of  an  attack  of  paralysis.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  an  obelisk,  100  feet  high, 
near  hia  native  town  of  Luigholm,  in  the  district  of  E^dale. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  'Political  History  of 
India,'  firom  1784  to  1828,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1829,  and  a  'Life  of  Lord 
Clive,'  which  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1836. 

MALCZEWSKI  or  MALCZE8E1,  ANTONI,  a  Polish  poet  of  the 
first  degree  of  eminence^  was  bom  about  1792,  in  Volhynia,  and  received 
hia  education  first  under  a  French  tutor  at  Dubno,  where  his  family 
rssided,  and  afterwards  at  the  school  of  Erzemieniec,  founded  by  Caaoki 
[CiACXilwith  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  and  where  he  showed  a 
strong  cuMusity  for  mathematics.  His  father,  who  wss  a  general  first 
in  the  Pofiah  and  affeerwaida  in  the  Russian  servios^  had  so  impaired 
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the  family  property  that  Malcsewski,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with 
his  cousin  Anna,  could  not  aspire  to  her  hand  till  he  had  betterod  his 
position,  and  he  entered  the  Polish  army  in  1811  with  that  view. 
The  campaign  of  1812  ruined  his  hopes ;  his  cousin  msrried  a  richer 
suitor,  from  whom  she  afterwards  separated,  and  his  character  received 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  from  which  it  never  recovered.  When  Poland 
was  transferred  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  L,  Malcsewski,  who  had 
acquired  some  reputation  as  an  engineer  officer,  and  published  a  work 
on  the  fortification  of  Modlin,  was  appointed  one  of  his  suites  A 
sudden  quarrel  with  an  intimate  friend  led  in  1816  to  an  immediate 
duel,  in  which  Malczewski  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  he 
quitted  or  wss  made  to  quit  the  army.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  He  was  the  first  Pole 
who  achieved  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  an  account  of  which,  written 
by  him  at  the  request  of  Professor  Pictet,  was  inserted  in  the  '  Biblio- 
th^ue  Universelle '  of  Geneva  for  August  1818.  It  does  not  bear  his 
name,  and  the  only  notice  of  it  taken  in  Albert  Smith's  'Story  of 
Mont  Blanc '  is  in  a  brief  mention,  after  an  elusion  to  failures,  that 
<*in  1818  a  Russian,  Count  Mateyaki,  succeeded."  Malczewski  also 
ascended  the  '  Aiguille  du  Midi,'  and  prepared  to  attempt  the  passage 
from  the  summit  of  the  'Aiguille '  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  none  of 
the  guides  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  him,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently obUged  to  relinquish  the  project  His  account  of  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc  has  none  of  the  fire  and  animation  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  future  poet  His  poetical  faculty  was  not  developed 
till  he  returned  homeward  with  his  resources  utterly  exhausted  by  his 
travels  and  a  residence  in  Paris,  to  make  an  attempt  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes  as  a  farmer  on  a  solitary  farm  in  the  Ukraine.  In  his  early 
education  the  study  of  Polish  had  been  almost  utterly  neglected,  and 
French  was  the  language  with  which  he  was  by  far  the  most  familiar. 
He  now  returned  with  ardour  to  his  native  language,  which  had 
become  endeared  to  him  by  absence;  but  there  was  always  a  certain 
stifihess  in  his  Polish  style  which  gave  his  productions  a  foreign  air, 
something  we  may  suppose  like  that  which  hangs  about  the  English 
of  the  last  productions  of  Byron,  written  during  his  long  residence  in 
Italy.  Malczewski 8  poem  of '  Maria'  was  composed  during  this  period, 
which  lasted  some  years,  and  was  brought  at  last  to  a  melancholy 
conclusion.  On  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  who 
was  his  friend,  the  friend's  wife,  who  was  in  a  magnetic  sleep  at  the 
time  he  entered,  exclaimed  "  My  angel,  my  angel  comes."  Owing  to 
the  remarks  of  the  neighbours  Malczewdri  soon  afterwards  left  the 
Ukraine  for  Warsaw,  where  this  unhappy  woman  followed  him,  it  is 
said  against  his  will.  His  poverty  became  so  extreme  that  falling  into 
illness,  he  at  last  depended  for  support  on  the  bounty  of  the  landlord 
of  his  lodgings,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  1S26  he  died  after  long  disease 
at  Warsaw,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  accelerated  his  death  by 
poison. 

A  few  months  before  his  decease,  'Maria,  Powiefa(f  Ukraidska* 
('Maria,  a  tale  of  the  Ukraine'),  a  poem  in  two  cantos,  appeared  at 
Warsaw.  It  Ib  founded  on  the  too  true  history  of  Gkrtruda  Komo- 
rowska,  a  young  and  amiable  Polish  lady,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  loved  and  married  by  one  of  the  Counts  Potocki,  without  the  consent 
of  his  savage  father,  who,  bursting  into  fury  when  he  heard  of  the 
misalliance,  sent  some  of  his  myrmidons  in  disguise  to  surround  the 
house  of  the  unfortunate  bride,  who,  torn  from  under  the  eyes  of  her 
parents,  was  accidentally  or  intentionally  smothered  in  the  flight  of 
the  ruffians  with  their  prey.  This  event,  which  took  place  in  Oalicia 
in  the  year  1778,  and  is  still  in  fresh  remembrance  in  Poland,  was 
transferred  by  Malczewski  to  the  Ukraine,  and  to  the  more  appropriate 
period  of  the  middle  ages.  BUs  whole  manner  of  narration  is  strongly 
Byronic^  and  often  reminds  the  reader  of  '  The  Corsair,'  from  which 
he  takes  the  motto  for  his  second  canta  A  vein  of  misanthropy 
runs  through  the  whole.  The  poem  at  its  appearance  dropped  still- 
born from  the  press ;  it  then  began  to  be  assail^  for  faults  of  langtiage 
and  versification;  then  one  critic  after  another  pronounced  in  its  favour, 
and  now,  with  the  exception  ot  some  of  the  poems  of  Mickiewicz,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  popular  poem  in 
the  Polish  language.  So  early  as  1830  a  subscription  was  raised  at 
Warsaw  to  erect  a  monument "  to  the  poet  of  Maria,"  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  discover  the  exact  place  of  his  interment,  only  four 
years  after  his  death.  'Maxia'  is,  as  fir  as  we  are  aware,  the  only 
Polish  poem  that  has  been  reprinted  in  its  native  language  in  England 
A  very  neat  edition,  dedicated  singularly  enough  to  a  Countess  Potocka, 
appeared  in  London  in  1886,  but  it  was  rendered  almost  useless  by  the 
strange  whim  of  adopting  in  it  several  alterations  in  the  system  of 
Polish  orthography.  The  best  of  the  numerous  Polish  editions  is  that 
in  'Antoni  Malczewski,  jego  'Zywoti  Pisma'  ('Antony  Malczewski, 
hia  life  and  Writings'),  edited  by  Bielowski  at  Lemberg  in  1848,  to 
which  a  portrait  is  prefixed,  which  Qoszozynsti  declares  cannot  be  that 
of  Malczewski,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  that  of  another  person. 
A  life  by  Ooszczynski  is  prefixed  to  a  good  German  translation  of 
'Maria,'  by  a  B.  Vogel,  published  at  Leipiig  in  1845.  The  other 
Writings  of  'the  poet  of  Maria'  are  insignificant  in  point  both  of  extent 
and  merit 

MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  disdplea 
of  Dea  Cartes,  who  both  gave  to  his  master's  views  a  wider  develop*  • 
ment  and  imparted  to  them  deamess  and  vivacity,  was  bom  at  Paris; 
1688.    Of  a  sickly  and  deformed  habit  of  body,  Malehranche  psawd 
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hia  early  youth  in  retirement  and  the  dose  study  of  languages  and 
biblical  Uterature.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
]>bilo«ophy  by  aocidentally  meeting  with  the  work  of  Des  Cartee  '  De 
Homine.'  The  perusal  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  excited  his  suscep- 
tible dispoFttion  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  several  times  forced  to 
lay  it  aside  on  account  of  the  yiolent  palpitation  of  his  heart.  Aban- 
doning his  previous  literaxy  pursuits,  he  devoted  ten  years  to  the 
examination  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  he  acquired  the  reputation 
of  Burpasaiog  all  bis  contemporaries  in  a  knowledge  of  its  true  spirit 
and  tendency.  As  the  result  of  bis  philosophical  meditations,  Male- 
bi-anche  published,  in  1673,  the  first  book  of  the  '  Recherche  de  la 
Vdrit^,'  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  other  five.  This  work  thus 
complete  was  greatly  altered  in  the  seyeral  eubeequent  editions  :  the 
most  correct  and  complete  edition  is  that  which  appeared  three  yean 
before  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris,  in  1715. 

The  pbiloBophical  writings  of  Malebranche  are  a  model  of  a  style  at 
once  elegant  and  perspicuous,  in  which  neither  the  clearness  of  the 
thought  is  sacrificed  to  the  graces  of  composition,  nor  the  ornaments 
of  language  to  simplicity.  If  the  profound  originality  of  his  ideas 
gained  Malebranche  any  admirers,  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his 
assumptions  expoeed  faun  to  much  opposition.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  his  opponents  were  Foucher,  the  Jesuit  Du  Fertre,  and 
Amaud,  who,  like  MalebraDche,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Oratory, 
and  at  one  time  his  friend  and  associate. 

The  object  of  the  *  Kecherche  de  la  Y^rit^ '  is  partly  logical  and 
partly  metaphyaicaL  On  the  one  hand  it  investigates  the  sources  of 
hnman  error,  which  are  reduced  to  three  general  heads — sensation, 
imagination,  and  the  pure  intellect  (esprit  pur).  On  the  other,  it 
attempts  to  estabUsh  some  universal  method  for  the  investigation  and 
discovery  of  truth.  The  source  of  error  however  lies  not  in  any  im- 
perfeotion  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  nor  in  any  iocomplete  or  wrong 
employment  o(  them,  but  in  the  will,  which  forms  its  own  opinion  of 
the  objects  pre&ented  to  it  When,  for  instance,  we  see  a  light  or  feel 
vrannth,  that  which  is  in  either  ease  seen  or  felt  is  certainly  light 
and  warmth,  and  they  are  actually  perceived,  and  so  far  error  is 
impoesible;  but  when,  as  the  will  is  free  to  do,  it  is  mamtained  that 
the  light  and  warmth  of  which  the  subject  is  percipient  exist  in  the 
subject  without,  then  error  arisea  Now  as  all  sensuous  perceptions 
are  aocompanied  by  pleasure  or  paio,  which  chiefly  move  the  vrill, 
sensation  is  the  principal  source  of  error,  and  especially  of  those  fidse 
systems  of  morality  which  make  the  highest  good  to  consist  in  pleasure : 
for  the  tenees  present  to  the  mind  nothing  but  a  delusive  good,  whereas 
the  only  true  and  real  good— the  Deity— is  cognisable  by  the  pure 
intellect  alone. 

Bat  the  most  distinctive  point  in  the  system  of  Malebranche  is  the 
assumption  by  which  he  exjplained  the  poesibility  of  knowledge.  For 
as  he  followed  Des  Cartes  in  making  extension  to  be  the  essence  of 
matter  and  thought  of  mind,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  account  for 
the  possibility  of  the  interaction  of  two  such  distinct  natures  as 
thought  and  extension.  The  existence  of  ideas  in  the  mind  is,  accord- 
ing to  Malebranche,  a  fact  not  requiring  to  be  proved ;  from  this  fact 
however  he  denies  that  it  follows  of  necessity  that  objects  oorrespond- 
ing  to  those  ideas  do  actually  exist;  for,  he  observes,  the  imagination 
often  presents  ideas  and  combinations  of  ideaa  which  do  not  exist 
Indeed  there  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  truth  and  knowledge  than 
the  erroneous  belief  that  ideas  refer  to  actually  existing  objects.  Now 
all  ideas  may  be  dossed  under  two  heads :  they  are  either  internal; 
that  is,  thoughts  properly  so  called,  which  are  therefore  mere  modi- 
fications of  the  thinking  soul ;  or  they  are  relative  to  certain  external 
objects  of  which  the  soul  cannot  be  cognisant  without  the  mediation 
of  ideas.  Now  the  latter  refer  to  material  or  spiritual  things. 
External  spiritual  things  may  however  be  perceived  boUi  immediately 
and  also  mediately  b^y  ideas,  but  the  material  only  mediately,  both 
because  they  are  extended  and  there  is  no  community  between  them 
and  the  simple  spiritual  nature  of  the  mind,  and  because  the  mind 
cannot  pass  out  to  distant  objects.  Here  Malebranche  refutes  the 
hypothesis  of  material  effluxes  which  pass  from  bodies  and  enter 
through  the  sensuous  organs.  Because,  he  says,  these  effluvial  images 
must  partake  of  the  nature  of  body,  and  therefore  being  extended, 
they  would  impede  each  other  in  the  passage  to  the  senses,  since 
from  the  same  point  and  at  the  same  time  an  incalculable  number  of 
objects  may  be  peroeived.  Moreover  this  hypothesis  does  not  account 
for  the  perception  of  the  difierent  distances  of  object*.  Malebranche 
proceedisv  in  the  next  pUoe,  to  refute  the  supposition  that  the  mind 
arbitrarily  produces  the  ideaa  which  it  has  of  outward  objects.  This 
la  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  painter  can  delineate  an  animal 
which  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  described.  Equally  untenable  is  the 
explanation  of  oognition  by  innate  ideas.  For  the  number  of  ideas 
which  the  mind  may  entertain  is  potentially  infinite^  and  it  is  abeurd 
to  suppose  that  an  infinity  of  ideas  have  been  originally  implanted  in 
the  mind,  of  which  however  most  individual  minds  are  actively  oon- 
■dous  of  a  veiy  few  at  the  utmost  Besides,  with  sueh  a  supposition, 
the  choice  and  selection  of  ideas  would  be  inexplieable.  Ac^  th« 
supposition  that  at  each  operation  of  thought  the  ideas  ars  craated 
and  presented  by  God,  is  oontradioted  by  the  fact  that  the  mind  can 
.  at  all  times  think  of  whatever  object  it  pLnaes,  and  that  consequently 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas  muBt»  however  obaoorely,be  always  present 
to  the  mind.    Lastly,  Malebranche  exammet  the  opmion  that  the  sonl. 


in  order  to  the  perception  of  outward  objects,  requires  nothing  but 
itself,  by  the  contemplation  and  perfect  development  of  its  own  powers. 
But  this  would  be  to  make  man  equal  to  Deity,  who  alone  is  capable 
of  being  cognisant  of  all  things  in  this  manner  and  by  the  spontaneous 
exerdse  of  his  own  energies.  After  repeating  these  theoriea  as  tho 
only  ones  worthy  of  examination  of  all  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  matter,  Malebranche  concludes,  that  we  see  all  things 
in  and  by  Qod  (nous  voyons  tout  eu  Dieu).  Gkd,  as  the  creator  of  all, 
necessarily  possesses  within  himself  ideas  of  all  tJiings,  since  otherwise 
the  creation  of  them  would  have  been  impossible :  by  his  omnipresence 
and  as  the  source  of  spirituality  he  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
spirits,  for  Qod  may  be  called  the  place  of  all  spirits,  hB  space  is  that 
of  whatever  is  corporeal  The  soul  therefore  sees  in  God  the  works 
of  Qod,  as  far  as  it  pleases  him  to  reveal  them  to  humanity. 

The  mind  consequently,  as  well  as  matter,  possesses  no  more  than 
a  passive  activity,  and  the  Deity  is  the  original  cause  of  all  their 
operations.  As  then  truth  consists  only  in  certain  combinations  of 
these  ideas,  which  are  furnished  to  the  mind  from  without  and  by 
a  foreign  cause,  the  only  method  of  truth  is  demonstration  and  the 
analytical  investigation  of  the  implicit  consequences  of  explicit  ideas. 

The  other  works  of  Malebranche  were  partly  controversial  and 
partly  religious.  Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the  '  Entretiens  d*un 
Philosophe  Cbre'tien  et  d'un  Philosophe  Chinois  sur  la  Nature  de 
Dieu,'  Paris,  1708;  'De  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,'  Amsterdam,  1680. 
The  following  are  of  a  mystical  character,  blending  religion  with 
metaphysics :—' Traits  de  la  Morale,'  Rott,  1C84;  and  'Entretiens 
sur  la  Metaphysique  et  sur  la  Religion,'  Rott,  1688.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712,  in  11  vols.  12mo. 

MALESHERBES,  CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME  DE  LAMOIGNON, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  16th  December  1721.  His  father  was  chan- 
celier  of  Paris,  and  Maleaberbes,  after  finishmg  the  course  of  legal 
study,  waa  first  appointed  deputy  to  the  procureur-g^n^ral.  Shox^y 
afterwards  he  was  elected  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  in  1760  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides.  In  this  office^  he  on 
the  one  hand  courageously  resisted  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
courts  and  on  the  other  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  and  peculations  of 
the  farmers-general  of  the  revenue.  When,  in  consequence  of  their 
opposition  to  the  court,  the  parliaments  were  abolished  by  Louis  XV., 
the  Cour  des  Aides  was  also  abrogated,  and  Malesherbes  retired  to  hia 
country-seat^  and  employed  himself  in  benevolent  plans  for  the  edu* 
cation  and  improvement  of  his  vassals.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the 
constitutional  courts  of  the  parliaments  by  Louis  XVI.,  Malesherbes 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides;  and  in  the 
following  year  (1775)  he  was  appointed  mioister  of  the  king's  house- 
hold. Upon  the  retirement  of  Turgot,  Malesherbes  also  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  king,  which  was  accepted.  The  interval  between 
this  date  and  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Malesherbes  devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspeotion  through  his  native 
country,  Switaerland,  and  Holland,  acquainting  himself  with  the  atate 
of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  carefully  investigating  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  their  public  institutions.  He  was  sgain  invited  by  the 
king  to  aid  him  with  his  counsel  in  1787;  but  finding  that  he  had  no 
power,  and  that  his  advice  was  not  listened  to,  he  aguin  retired  just 
before  the  meeting  of  the  states-generaL  When  Louis  XYL  was 
brought  to  trial,  Maleaberbes  claimed  the  honourable  but  dangeroua 
post  of  his  defender,  and  was  associated  with  Tronchet  and  Des^ose. 
The  fearless  intrepidity  of  Malesherbes  entailed  upon  him  the  hatred 
and  suspicions  of  the  party  in  power,  and,  with  several  members  of 
his  family,  he  waa  cast  into  prison,  condemned  to  death,  and  guillotined 
on  the  22nd  of  April  1794,  meeting  his  fate  with  dieerfnlneas  and 
resignation. 

The  works  of  Malesherbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Inscriptions^  are 
mostly  on  subjects  of  natural  history  and  rural  economy.  Hia '  Disooura 
et  Remonstrances,'  printed  in  1779,  are  still  quoted  as  authorities  on 
financial  questions.  His  '  M^moire  sur  la  Libert^  de  la  Presse '  parti- 
cularly deserves  mention  for  the  enlightened  view  which  it  takes  upon 
this  difficult  question,  the  more  especially  as  the  tolerance  and  liberality 
which  it  advocates  had  been  practised  by  himself  when  the  aurveii- 
lanoe  of  the  press  was  entrusted  to  him.  On  Uus  ground  he  incurred 
the  censures  of  the  ultra  party,  and  La  Harpe  expressly  ascribes  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  to  the  facility  of  publication  under  Malea- 
berbes' ministiy  of  the  press.  After  the  Restoration  a  monument  to 
the  memoiy  of  Malesherbes  was  erected  by  Louis  XVIIL  in  the  hall 
of  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  with  the  inscription,  <'  Strenue  sampei 
fidelis  regi  suo,  in  solio  veritatem,  prasidium  in  careers  attulik" 

MALUEKBE,  FRANQOIS  DE,  bom  in  1555,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
of  a  noble  family,  studied  first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwaida  at 
Heidelberg  and  BaseL  On  his  return  to  France^  he  aeoompanied 
Henri  of  Angooldme^  son  of  Henri  IL,  who  went  to  Provence  as 
governor  in  1579,  and  remained  attached  to  hia  household  till  that 
prince's  death  in  1585.  Daring  that  period  he  mairied  at  Aix  in 
Provenoe  and  aettied  there.  He  afterwuds  served  in  the  army  during 
the  wars  of  the  League.  In  the  year  1600  he  wrote  an  ode  on  the 
arrival  in  Fraaee  of  Marie  dsT  Mediois^  the  wife  of  Henri  lY.  With 
this  ode  his  poetical  reputation  began.  In  1605,  having  eome  to  Paris 
on  private  business,  Hsnri  IV.  sent  for  him^  praised  his  poetry,  and 
pKorided  him  with  the  means  of  remaining  at  eonrk    After  the  death 
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of  ib«  king*  hi«  widow  Marie  dt»'  MedicM  gave  Malherbe  a  pen«ion  in 
eooMqiwDoe  of  ao  ode  which  he  addrened  to  her.  In  1627  he  bad 
the  miaforione  lo  loee  bis  only  samTing  son  in  a  duel,  a  loM  wbioh  he 
&it  seTerely.  He  took  etepe  to  bring  the  offendefs  to  jostioe,  and  even 
wrote  a  letter  to  Jahum  XIIL,  in  which  he  demanded  latififAotion  :  this 
letter  k  published  among  his  worka  Malherbe  hayiog  rtpaired  to  the 
esmp  before  La  Roohelle,  where  the  court  was  then  pressing  the  ii<)ge 
of  that  plaoe,  he  fell  Ui  and  died  in  a  few  daji»  in  1628,  being  Beventy- 
three  yean  of  age* 

Mslherbe  has  been  styled  by  competent  judges  the  restorer  of  the 
Fnocik  language  aod  poetry*  He  had  a  delicate  ear  and  a  refined 
taste^  and  he  was  Tery  oareful  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions.  Mal- 
herbe's  poetry  is  more  remarkable  for  graoefulneas  of  expression  than 
for  power  of  thought.  He  was  an  elegaut  Tersifier  rather  thui  a  real  poet. 
{PoStie*  d€  MalkerU,  rangiu  par  Ordrc  ChnmoUtgiqwe,  av€C  la  Viedd 
rAuteur,  IVuis,  1776.) 

MALLBT,  DAVID»  wss  bom  about  1700,  at  Criefi;  in  Perthshire, 
where  hia  father,  whose  name  was  James  Mallooh,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  proscribed  clan  Maegregor,  kept  a  small  publio- 
hoose.  He  is  soppoaed  to  have  been  sent  first  to  college  at  Aberdeen, 
but  he  afterwards  studied  at  the  uniYersity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  was 
attending  the  dasBes  there  and  supporting  himself  by  private  teaching, 
after  the  custom  of  the  Bcoteh  students,  when,  on  the  reoomaienda- 
tioD  of  the  professors,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose^  with  whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  fiivt 
became  known  as  a  writer  by  the  publicatiou  of  his  ballad  of 
'Margaret's  Ghost,'  or,  as  it  was  originally  entitled,  'William  and 
Margaret,'  whioh  appeared  anonymouily  in  the  86th  No.  of  Aaron 
HiU*8  'Plain  Dealer/  14th  of  July  1724.  There  has  been  some  con- 
troversy however  as  to  Mallet's  claim  to  more  than  the  recasting  of 
this  famous  ballad.  (See  Percy's  '  Keliques  of  antieot  Knglish  Poetry,' 
1794,  voL  iv.  882-36,  where  the  ballad  is  given  in  the  shape  iu  which 
it  was  finally  pnbliabed  by  Mallet^  in  his  collected  works,  1769 ;  '  The 
Hive/  a  oollection  of  songs,  vol.  i,  1724,  where  at  p.  169  it  is  given  as 
it  had  appeared  the  same  year  in  the  'Plain  Dealer;'  'The  Hive,' 
"voL  iii.,  published  in  1725,  where,  at  p^  157,  is  given  the  other  poem 
which  has  oooasioned  the  controversy  ss  to  the  originality  of  Mallet's ; 
and  '  The  Friends,'  1778,  voL  i,  where  the  attempt  was  first  made  to 
eoavict  Mallet  of  plagiarism.)  He  now  laid  aside  his  paternal  name, 
and  took  that  of  Mallet,  whioh  he  probably  imagined  had  more  of  an 
£ngii8h  sound,  and  was  better  suited  to  his  ambition  to  be  taken  for 
a  native  of  South  Britain :  the  earliest  known  mention  of  him  under 
his  new  name  in  print  is  said  to  occur  in  1726.  In  1728  he  published 
his  poem  of  the  '  Excursion/  in  two  cantos ;  and  in  1781  his  tragedy 
of  '  Enrydice '  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  but  veiy  indifferently 
reeeived.  A  poem  entitled  '  Verbal  Criticism,'  whioh  he  soon  after 
produced,  iras  of  some  importance  to  his  fortunes  by  introdudog  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Pope,  and  through  him  to  that  of  his  friend 
Bolingbroke.  Through  these  connections  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
private  eecretary  to  iTrederio,  prince  of  Walee,  with  a  salary  of  200L 
In  1789  his  tragedy  of  'Mustapha'  was  acted  at  Diury  Lane^  with 
much  applause^  for  the  greater  part  of  which  however  it  was  probably 
indebted  to  some  satirical  bits  at  the  king  and  the  minister  Walpole. 
The  next  year,  by  conunand  of  the  prince,  he  wrote,  in  conjunction 
with  Thomson,  the  masque  of '  Alfred,'  whioh  was  performed  in  the 
gardens  of  CUefden,  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  royal  highneaa's 
eldest  daughter.  It  was  afterwards  entirely  re-written  by  Mallet, 
and  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1751,  with  no  great  success.  Of  Mallet's 
recoaining  writings,  the  piincipal  are,  a  *  Life  of  Baoou/  of  extrem^y 
httle  merit,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Bacon's  Works^  in  J  740;  his 
poem  of  the  '  Hermit,  or  Amyntor  and  Theodora,'  1747 ;  and  his 
tragedy  of  'Klvua,'  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1763.  To  this  kst  a 
pdittcal  meaning  was  at  least  ascribed  by  the  publio^  and  one  that 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  play,  for  Mallet  bad  now  become  a 
supporter  of  the  unpopular  adminiatration  of  Lord  Bute,  who,  soon 
after  this,  and  as  was  understood,  by  way  of  especial  reward  for  this 
partienlar  aervioe,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Custom-house.  Mallet  was 
besides  already  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension,  whioh  he  had  earned  9ome 
years  before  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastie's  administration,  by  the 
assistance  which  he  gave  in  directing  the  tide  of  the  pubUo  rage  against 
the  unfortonaie  Admiral  Byng.  Two  other  transactions  complete  the 
history  of  his  venal  literary  career :  the  first,  his  acceptance  of  a  legacy 
of  lOOCM.  left  to  him  by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  the  price 
of  a  Life  of  the  great  Duke,  of  which  he  never  wrote  a  Une ;  the  second^ 
hia  basely  ungrateful  atta<^  upon  his  newly  deceased  patron  Pope,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  living  patron  Bolingbroke,  in  the  affair  of  the 
latter^a  'Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.'  [Boungbroks,  Viscouiit.]  It  is 
believed  however  that  he  was  in  the  end  rather  a  loser  than  a  gainer 
by  BoUugbroke's  bequest  to  him  of  the  property  of  his  works,  whioh  was 
fait  pay  for  this  exposure  of  himself ;  he  refused  the  bookseller's  offer  of 
^OOiiL  for  the  works,  and  then  published  them  on  his  own  aocount 

Mallet  was  an  avowed  frsethinker  or  infidel,  and  indeed  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  muoh  principle  of  any  kind.  He  was  vain  not  only 
of  his  literary  talents,  but  of  his  person,  which,  although  short,  is 
drscribed  as  having  been  rather  handsome  before  he  became  some- 
what corpulent,  and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  set  off  with  all  the 
advantages  of  dross.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  rather  considerable 
ficnre  ia  sooiety.    He  was  twioe  married;  first*  to  a  lady  by  whom  he 


hod,  besides  other  children,  a  daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  gentle- 
man named  Cilesia,  and  wrote  a  play  oalled  'Almida,'  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  u  1771 ;  secondly,  to  a  Miss  Etstob,  by  whom  he  got  a 
fortune  of  lO.OOQL  He  died  possessed  of  considerable  property,  21st 
of  April,  1765.  A  ooUected  edition  of  hia  poetical  works  was 
published  by  himself,  in  8  vols.  8vo»  in  1759. 

MALLE'T,  PIERREHENRI,  born  at  Qeneva  in  1730,  became 
professor  of  beUes-lettres  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  wrote  several 
works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scandinaviiw  He  was  made 
member  of  the  academy  of  Upeala»  and  became  also  oorrespondent  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  of  Paris.  He  afterwards  ivtumed  to 
Geneva,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  academy  of  that 
city.  He  died  February  8th,  1807.  His  principal  works  are : — 1» 
*  Introduction  h  rHistoire  du  Danemaro,'  Copeuhageu,  1756 ;  2, '  Edda, 
ou  Monumiens  de  la  Mythologie  et  de  la  Poe^ie  des  Celtes,'  translated 
into  English  by  Bishop  Percy  under  the  title  of  '  Northern  Antk- 
quities  and  the  Edda,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1770;  8,  'De  la  Forme 
du  Qovemement  de  la  Su6de/  1756;  4,  *Histoire  du  Danemaro,' 
3  vols.  4to,  1777 ;  5,  'Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Hesae;'  6,  *Histoi>« 
de  la  Maison  de  Brunswick.' 

Mallet  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mallbt  bu  Pah,  also  a 
Qenevese  writer  (born  in  1750),  who  was  well  known  for  the  various 
journals  which  he  edited  in  Paris  and  London,  and  espeoially  for  his 
*Meroure  Britannique,'  179S-99,  which,  osring  to  the  ability  of  the 
conductor  and  the  energy  pf  its  language,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organs  of  the  Anti-QalUcan  press  of  that  tima 

MALMKSBURY,  WILLIAM  OF,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
old  historians,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Somersetshire,  about  1095 
or  1096 :  his  father  was  a  Norman,  his  mother  an  Englishwoman. 
When  a  boy  he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  whence  he  derived  his 
name,  where,  in  due  time,  he  became  librarian,  and,  according  to 
Leland,  precentor,  and  ultimately  refused  the  dignity  of  abbot  He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  di^  about  1148,  though  Sharps,  in  his 
translation  of  Molmedbury  a  '  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,'  says 
it  is  probable  that  he  survived  this  period  some  timc^  for  his  '  Modem 
History '  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  year  1142 :  and  it  appears  that 
he  lived  long  enough  after  its  publioation  to  make  many  ooneotions, 
alterations,  and  insertions  in  that  work,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
portions  of  his  history,  or  those  altei-ations  and  additions  must  have 
been  made  by  some  other  penon  without  intimating  the  fiust  of  their 
being  by  another  hand.  Some  notion  of  Malmesbury's  diligence  may 
be  8&>rded  by  the  following  list  of  his  works : — 1,  *  De  Qestis  Regnm' 
(the  history  of  the  kings  of  England).  The  first  three  books  w«ra 
probably  written  after  1120.  After  some  delay  he  wrote  the  fourth 
and  fifth  books,  which  he  dedicated  to  liobert,  esrl  of  Gloucester,  at 
whose  request  he  afterwards  composed,  2,  ^Historie  Kovelln'  (the 
modem  history).  This  appears  to  have  been  begun  after  the  death 
of  Henry  L  3,  '  De  Qestis  Poatificum '  (the  Idstory  of  the  pielatss 
of  England),  containing,  in  four  books»  an  account  of  the  bishops  and 
of  the  principal  monssteries,  from  the  conversion  of  the  English  by 
St.  Austin  to  1123,  to  whioh  he  added  a  fifth,  that  is,  4,  «De  Vita 
Aldhcflmi,'  completed  in  1125  ;  5,  '  De  Vita  Dunstani,'  in  two  booki^ 
extant  in  the  Bodleian  Libtuiy,  MS.  Bawlinson,  263,  written  at  the 
request  of  the  mouks  of  Glastonbury ;  6,  '  Vita  S.  Patricii/  in  two 
books,  quoted  by  Leland  in  his  *  GoUectaaea,'  touL  iil,  pb  972,  but  of 
which  no  manuscript  is  at  present  known,  any  more  than  of,  7,  *  Vita 
a  Benigni; '  8,  <Passio  S.  Indracti,'  MS.,  Bodley,  Digby,  112 ;  9,  '  De 
Antiquitate  Glastonisnsis  EcclesisB,'  addressed  to  Henry,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  of  course  written  after  1129;  10,  *  Vita  S.  Wulstani, 
Episcopi  Wigomiensis,'  a  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  published  by  Wharton  in  his  *  AngUa  Sacra ;  * 
11,  '  Chronica,'  in  three  books,  supposed  to  be  lost;  12,  'Miraoula  S* 
Elgifaa,'  in  metre;  18,  'Itinerarium  Joannis  Abbatis  Meldunensia 
versus  Romam,'  drawn  up  after  1140,  a  manuscript  of  whioh  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Bale;  14,  'Expositio  Thrvnoram 
Hieremitt/  M&,  Bodley,  868;  15,  'De  Miraoulis  Divas  Maria  libri 
quatuor/  noticed  by  Leland  in  his  'Collectanea,'  tom.  iv.,  p.  165;  16, 
'De  Serie  Evangelistaram,'  in  verss^  This  also  is  mentioDed  by 
Leland  (ibid.,  p.  157),  but  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  work  is  at 
present  iu  our  manuscript  libraries.  17,  'De  MirasuUs  B.  Andreie,' 
MS.,  Cotton,  Nero  E.  i;  18,  '  Abbreviatio  Amalarii  de  Eooleaiastiois 
Officiis,'  MS.,  Lambeth,  380;  19,  'Epitome  Hirtorin  Aimonis  Florin- 
censiB,'  MS.,  Bodley,  Selden,  Arch.,  B.  32.  This  work  contahis  ac 
extract  from  the  '  Breviarium  Alaticianum/  or  Visigoth  Code^  made 
by  the  author  with  the  object  of  giving  a  view  of  the  Roman  law. 
(Selden,  'Ad  FleUm,'  o.  7,  g  2.)  20,  <  De  Dictis  et  Factis  memora- 
bilibus  Philosophorum»'  HarL  MSi  8969.  Tanner  ascribes  one  or  two 
other  pieces  to  him. 

William  of  Malmeebury's  greater  historical  woricsi  *De  Gestis 
Begum,' '  Novellfis,'  and  *  De  Geatis  Pontificum/  were  published  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile  among  tho  'Scriptores  po«t  Bedam/  foL  1696,  reprinted, 
foL«  Francof.,  1601 ;  but  a  fax  superior  edition  of  the  'De  Gestis  Regum,' 
and  the  *  Historin  NoveUfo,'  is  that  printed  by  the  English  Historical 
Sodety  under  the  editorial  eare  of  Mr.  T.  Duffhs  Hardy,  2  vola  8vo, 
1840.  A  translatiou  of  the  f  De  Gestis  Begum,'  into  English,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Shorpe,  wss  published  in  4to,  Loudon,  1815 ;  and  reprinted, 
with  some  alterations,  as  a  volume  of  'Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library/ 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Giles,  1847.     Gale  printed  Malmesbury's 
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'Ajitiquitiet  of  Glastonbury/  and  Wharton,  as  already  noticed,  pub- 
lished his  'Life  of  St.  Wulstan.' 

An  excellent  feature  of  Malmesbury's  literary  character  is  his  love 
of  truth.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  for  the  remoter  periods  of  his 
lustorica'  works  he  had  observed  the  greatest  caution  in  throwing  all 
xesponnbility  for  the  facts  on  the  authors  from  whom  he  derived 
them ;  and  as  to  his  own  times,  he  declares  that  he  has  recorded 
nothing  that  he  had  not  either  personally  witneesed  or  learned  from 
the  mMt  credible  authority. 

(Leland,  De  Scri/pU  Brit. ;  Tanner,  Bibl.  BHL  Htb,,  pp.  350-360 ; 
Nicolson,  EngUak  ffistor.  Lib.,  edit.  1776,  pp.  47  84-S8;  J.  A.  Fabricii, 
Bibl.  Lot.  med.  et  inf.  ataUs,  4to,  Patav.,  1764,  ton^.  UL,  p.  152  ; 
Sharpe,  Prff.  to  his  translation  of  William  of  Malmeebury,  De  Oettia 
Begum;  Hardy,  Pref*  to  Jk  QeUis  Regum;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.,  Ang. 
Norman  Period  ;   Hardy,  Desc.  Cat.  of  Materials  of  Hist,  of  Great  Bi^itain. 

HALMESBURT,  JAMES  HARRIS,  fibst  EARL  OF,  was  the 
only  Bon  of  James  Harris,  the  author  of  '  Hermes '  [Harbts,  James], 
and  he  was  bom  at  Salisbury  on  the  2lBt  of  April  1746,  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  CuUoden.  After  having  been  put  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  sent 
to  Winchester,  where  he  remained  till  September  1762.  His  father, 
who  was  by  this  time  in  office,  now  kept  him  with  him  in  London  for 
above  six  months,  and  then  sent  him  to  Merton  College,  Oxford.  In 
a  letter  written  in  his  advanced  years  he  expresses  himself  as  unable 
to  decide  whether  his  father  did  right  or  wrong  in  introducing  him  to 
society  before  he  was  sent  to  the  university  ;  and  he  professes  to  look 
back  upon  the  years  he  passed  at  Merton  as  the  most  unprofitably 
spent  of  his  life,  yet  he  appears  to  have  by  no  means  altogether 
neglected  study  amid  the  then  prevailing  idleness  and  dissipation  of 
the  place. 

On  leaving  Oxford  in  1765  he  was  sent  for  a  year  to  study  at 
Leyden,  and  there  at  least  he  seems  to  have  made  excellent  use  of  his 
time,  spending  many  hours  daily  among  his  books,  while  he  also 
mixed  much  in  society.  He  then,  after  being  eight  months  at  home, 
set  out  in  1767  on  a  short  continental  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Holland,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Paris ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  was,  through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Shelbume,  his 
fathers  colleague  and  friend,  appointed  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Hadrid,  and  thus  entered  public  life  at  the  age  of  oneand-twenty. 

Three  years  after,  the  affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands  occurred,  when 
he  chanced  to  have  been  left  at  Madrid  as  oharg^  d'affaires,  and, 
acting  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  had  the  good  fortune  very 
quickly  to  bring  the  Spanish  government  to  concede  the  object  in  dis- 
pute. The  Falkland  Islands,  the  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to 
which  was  thus  obtained  from  Spain,  were  given  up  by  England  four 
years  aftei*;  but  the  temper  and  firmness,  as  well  as  talent,  with 
which  Harris  had  managed  Ms  successful  negooiation,  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  to  his  government  that  he  was  the  following  year  appointed 
to  the  post  of  minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  retained  this  mission 
for  four  years,  and  then  returning  to  England  in  1776,  married  Harriet 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Amyand  Cornewall.  In  1777  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg,  and,  having  in  the  meantime 
received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1780,  he  remained  in  Russia  till 
his  health  compelled  him  to  return  home  in  1784.  He  had  ever  since 
1770,  notwithstanding  his  being  abroad,  held  a  seat^  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Gbristchnrch,  and  had,  like  most  of  Lord 
Shelbume's  friends  and  connections,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Mr.  Fox.  When  Fox  however  was  now  superseded  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  by  Pitt,  the  latter  at  once  offered  Sir  James  Harris  the  post  of 
minister  at  the  Hague,  to  which  it  had  been  intended  that  he  should 
have  been  appointed  if  the  Fox  and  North  administration  had 
remained  in  power ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  the  full  approbation  of 
Mr.  Fox.  While  at  the  Hague  he  succeeded  in  negociating,  in  April 
1788|  the  treaties  of  alliance  with  Holland  and  with  Prussia,  by  which 
the  power  of  the  stadtholder  was  at  that  time  preserved  from  being 
overthrown  by  the  democratic  party,  and  Holland  in  all  probability 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  France.  For  this  great  service,  as  it  was 
considered.  Sir  James  was,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Malmesbury. 

He  now,  after  a  short  visit  to  Switzerland,  retnmed  to  England. 
He  continued  to  act  with  the  Whig  party  in  parliament  till  1793, 
when  he  formed  one  of  the  large  body  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  who 
went  over  to  ministers  with  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Portland*  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  now  sent  over  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  mission  to  Berlm, 
where  he  prevailed  upon  the  new  King  of  Prussia  to  enter  into  a 
second  alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  which  however  did  not  last 
for  quite  two  yeank  In  1794  be  was  employed  to  negociate  the 
marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Caroline,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  and,  after  having  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  marrying  her  Royal  Highness  by  proxy,  he  accompanied  her  to 
England.  His  published  'Diary'  relates  many  curious  particulars 
Tespecting  this  affair,  the  issue  of  which  was  hardly  more  unhappy 
than  he  had  anticipated  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be;  but  his 
directions  left  him  no  discretionary  power  whatever.  It  is  stated 
3iowever  that  he  was  never  forgiven  for  the  part  he  acted  by  the 
prince,  "with  whom  untU  then  he  had  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
And  confidence." 

His  last  missions  were  those  on  which  he  was  sent  in  1796  and 


1797  to  Paris  and  Lisle,  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  French  republic, 
and  which  were  attended  with  no  result.  He  was  then  attacked  by  a 
deafness  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  unfitted  him  for  beins  again 
employed  on  any  foreign  service  of  importance.  In  1800  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  Viscount  Fitzharria.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Hill-street,  London,  on  the  20th  of  November  1820,  leaving 
a  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and  three  daughters. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  very  ablest  diplo- 
matists of  his  time,  and  a  man  of  great  general  talent.  Talleyrand 
said  of  him,  in  a  phrase  the  point  of  which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a 
translation,  **  Si  on  loi  laissait  le  dernier  mot,  il  avait  toujours  raison." 
And  he  was  equally  noted  for  readiness  and  spirit  in  his  oxdinaiy 
conversation  as  when  acting  in  his  diplomatic  capacity. 

A  very  favourable  impression  also  of  his  good  sense  and  general 
right-mindedness  is  made  by  his  '  Diaries  and  Correspondence,'  which 
have  been  edited  by  his  grandson,  the  present  earl,  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
Lond.,  1844,  and  which  besides  throw  much  valuable  illustration 
upon  many  of  the  events  and  transactions  of  the  important  period  in 
which  it  was  his  fortune  to  live  and  act.  The  materials  of  the  present 
article  have  been  mostly  abstracted  from  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  that 
publication. 

♦  MALMESBURY,  JAMES  HOWARD  HARRIS,  thied  EARL  OF, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1807,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  public  life  in 
1841  as  member  for  Wilton,  but  the  death  of  his  father  almost  imme- 
diately translated  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  not  been  either 
a  frequent  speaker  or  active  politician  when  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  Ids 
accession  to  office  in  February  1862,  appointed  him  ^Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  considerable  ability, 
and  his  conciliatory  conduct  tended  much  to  confirm  the  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  has  had  such  important  results  on 
European  policy,  and  more  especially  in  uniting  the  Western  powers 
against  Russian  aggression.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Russia, 
U>rd  Malmesbury  in  his  place  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament  severely  criti- 
cised the  peace  which  was  concluded  at  Paris  in  March  1856  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Lord  Malmesbury  is  favourably 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  '  Diaries  and  Official 
Correspondence '  of  his  grandfather,  the  first  EarL 

MALONE,  EDMOND,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  174L  His  father 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  having  taken  a  degree  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1767.  Mr.  Malooe  was  however 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits;  and  an  independent  fortune  having 
devolved  upon  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  became 
an  intimate  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  that  day,  including 
Burke  and  Johnson.  He  subsequently  became  distinguished,  princi- 
pally as  an  editor  of  Shakspere.  His  first  publicaticn,  connected  with 
this  his  favourite  subject,  was  that  of  a  '  Supplemeut '  to  Steevens's 
edition  of  1778,  .in  2  vols.  This  contains  Shakspere 's  sonnets  and 
other  poems,  with  notes,  and  the  various  plays  which  by  general  con- 
sent have  been  rejected  from  his  works— we  mean  'Sir  John  Oldcastle,' 
'Locrine,'  &&  It  also  includes  'Pericles,'  which  has  subsequently 
found  a  place  in  the  variorum  editions.  Malone  displayed  in  this 
work  many  qualities  which  in  some  d^ree  fitted  him  to  ba  an  editor 
cf  Shakspere's  undoubted  works,  and  in  1790  he  brought  out  an  edition 
of  his  own.  He  had  previously  contributed  some  notes  to  Steevens's 
edition  of  1785.  There  were  essential  differences  of  opinion  between 
Steevens  and  Malone,  which  would  have  rendered  their  co-operation 
perhaps  impossible.  Steevens  carried  his  disregard  of  the  authority 
of  the  texts  of  the  old  editions  to  an  extravagant  length ;  Malone,  on 
the  contrary,  had  a  proper  deference  for  that  authority.  Steevens, 
especially,  despised  the  text  of  the  first  folio;  Malone,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  respected  it :  Steevens  was  coarse  and  even  prurient 
in  his  editorial  remarks ;  Malone  was  cautious  and  inoffensive : 
Steevens  had  the  more  aouteness ;  Malone  the  greater  common  sense. 
As  it  was,  Malone  published  a  rival  edition,  and  Steevens  quarrelled 
with  him  for  ever.  In  Malone's  edition,  his  '  History  of  tne  Stage' 
was,  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  a  remarkable  performance; 
and  his  *  Essay  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Throe  Plays  of  Henry  YI.' 
displays  great  critical  sagacity  and  discrimination.  The  same  qualifi- 
cations which  he  exercised  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere  were  equally 
exhibited  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  controversies  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Rowley  poems,  and  the  Shaksperian  papers  published 
by  the  Irelands.  He  was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  his  belief  that 
the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  were  the  production  of  Chatterton ; 
and  the  imposition  of  William  Henry  Ireland  was  very  clearly  pointed 
out  by  him  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Charlemont  This  tract 
oontains  many  interesting  researches  into  our  earlier  literature,  and  in 
worth  referring  to,  amidst  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  this  controversy 
c^ed  forth.  Malone  also  published  in  1797  the  posthumous  edition 
of  tiie  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  witii  a  memoir,  he  being  one  of 
that  eminent  man's  executora.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  adding  to  his  notes  on  Shakspere,  and  preparing  for  a  new  edition, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  May  the  25th,  1812, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year.  His  posthumous  edition  of 
Shakspere,  very  carefully  edited,  was  published  by  his  friond  Mr.  James 
Boswell,  in  1821,  in  21  vols. 

Of  Malone  it  is  not  perhaps  very  high  praise  to  say,  that  he  was 
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vithoat  doubt  the  beat  of  the  oommentators  on  Shaktpem.  He  ia, 
oompared  with  his  predeeesion,  more  trusfewoithy  in  his  aatertions, 
moie  OAOtioiis  in  his  opinions,  and  more  oarafol  to  interpret  what  he 
fioond  in  the  text  than  to  snbetitute  his  own  oonjectures.  Bat  he 
belonged  to  an  age  when  the  merits  of  Shakspere  were  not  properly 
appreoiated ;  and  he  is,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  oold  and  oaptioas. 
He  was  of  a  oritical  school  whioh|  to  a  great  extent,  is  fortunately 
extinot. 

MALPIQHI,  KARCELLUS,  was  bom  near  Bologna  in  1628.  He 
•todiod  medicine  in  that  nnireiaity,  and  in  1658  reoetved  his  doctor's 
degrea.  His  chief  instmcfcor  in  anatomy  was  Massari,  at  whose  house 
he  tells  OS  that  he  and  a  few  other  select  students  were  accustomed  to 
meet  in  private  to  dissect  and  discuss  the  important  discoveries  of  the 
day.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Bologna,  but 
soon  after  resigned  on  being  invited  to  a  similar  office  in  the  University 
of  Pisa.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaiotanco  with  Borolli,  the 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  same  institution,  to  whom  he  often 
expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  instruction  which  he 
reoejyed  from  him,  though  he  doubtless  repaid  no  small  part  of  his 
obligations  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  the  valuable  treatise 
'  Do  Hotu  Animalium.'  Declining  health  obliged  Malpighi  to  return 
to  Bologna,  but  in  1666  he  went  to  Messina,  where  he  held  the  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine  for  four  years.  He  then  again  resided  near 
Bologna  till  1691,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Borne,  and  appointed 
chief  physidan  and  chamberlain  to  Innocent  XIL  In  1694  he  died  of 
apoplexy. 

Malpighi  is  now  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and  of  the  secreting  glands.  He 
first  deacribed  clearly  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  showing  that  it  is 
at  onoe  a  muscular  and  a  sensitive  organ ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  fine 
papilla  on  its  surface  as  the  seat  of  sensation.  Imagining  that  he 
could  perceive  a  structure  in  the  skiu  analogous  to  that  of  the 
sorliaco  (tf- the  tongue,  he  examined  the  former  tissue  in  several 
mn^mala^  and  at  length  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  it  Ib  every- 
where beset  with  delicate  conical  papillso,  the  chief  organs  of  the 
toaoh.  In  the  coloured  portion  of  the  tongue  of  the  ox  he  had  first 
diaeovered  the  rete  mucosum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  his  honour, 
rota  Malpighii ;  and  he  afterwards  showed  a  similar  membrane  on  the 
skin  of  the  negro.  He  proved,  as  Riolan  had  before  done,  that  the 
colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  this  substance,  the  cutis  of  white  and 
of  ooloured  races  being  always  of  the  same  rosy  hue.  [Skin,  in 
Natubal  HmoBT  DiyisiON,  vol.  iiL  col.  882.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  secreting  glands,  Malpighi  was 
long' engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Buysch,  maintaining  that  all  glands 
omsisted  of  ducts  terminating  in  minute  sacculi,  on  which  blood- 
voasels  ramified  without  having  any  open  communication  with  them ; 
while  Buysch  held  that  the  blood-vessels  were  continued  directly  and 
with  open  orifices  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  The  point  was  still 
debated  when  Miiller's  work,  *  De  Qlandularum  Struoturil,'  proved  that 
Malpighi,  though  in<x>rrect  in  some  details,  was  perfectly  correct  in 
the  general  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this  structure. 

Malpighi  was  the  first  who  examined  the  circulation  with  the  micro- 
scope. He  published  also  some  exccdient  observations  on  the  chemical 
end  other  characters  of  the  blood  ;  and  his  works  on  the  process  of 
incubation,  and  on  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  though  now 
ahnoet  forgotten,  must  have  been  very  important  additions  to  the 
Imowledge  of  his  day. 

Several  editions  were  published  both  of  his  separate  treatises  and 
ot  his  oomplete  works.  The  titles  of  the  most  important  are  :— 
'Anatomes  Plantarum Idea ;'  'De  Bombyce;'  'De  Formations  Pulli 
inOvo;'  *I>e  Cerebro;'  'De  linguft;'  'Do  extemo  Taotiis  Organo;' 
'De  Omento;'  *De  Structurft  Viscerum;'  'De  Pulmonibus ,**  'De 
Strootnrft  Qlandularum  Conglobatamm.'  The  'Opera  Posthuma' 
were  edited  by  Petros  Begis  of  Montpellier ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  a 
history  of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  with  which  he  has  inter- 
woven his  own  biography.  Several  of  Malpighi's  best  works  were 
addressed  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  elected 
an  hoooraxy  member  in  I6889  and  vras  afterwards  a  constant 
correspondents 

MALTHUS,  BEY.  THOMAS  BOBERT,  was  bom  in  1766,  at  the 
Bookery,  a  small  but  beautiful  estate  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quildford  and  Dorking.  His  father,  Daniel  Malthus, 
was  a  gentleman  of*  good  funily  and  independent  fortune,  attached  to 
a  conntrj  life^  of  retired  habits,  and  devoted  to  literary  and  philosophic 
pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  published  anonymously, 
which  met  with  considerable  success.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  who 
was  his  second  son,  was  never  sent  to  any  public  school  except  to  the 
academy  at  Warrington,  and  that  for  a  very  short  time.  Besides  the 
iustniction  which  he  received  from  his  father,  he  was  for  some  time 
under  the  private  tuition  of  Bobert  Oraves,  author  of  the  *  Spiritual 
Quixote/  whose  house  however  he  left  when  yonng,  and  was  afterwards 
inatrueted  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  with  whom  he  remained  tUl  1784, 
when  be  was  admitted  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  the 
degree  of  BA.  in  1786,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1797,  when  he  was  made  a 
F^ow  of  his  college.  Having  taken  orders  about  the  same  time,  he 
nndertook  the  care  of  a  small  parish  in  Surrey,  near  his  iather^s  house, 
but  he  oocasionally  resided  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
favourite  course  of  study  with  more  advantage. 


Mr.  Malthus,  about  the  year  1797,  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  'The 
Crisis,'  which  however  at  the  request  of  his  father  he  did  not  publish. 
It  was  directed  sgainst  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  general  as  well  as 
against  certain  specific  measures  connected  with  the  poor  lawa  In  1798 
he  published  'An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  as  it  affects  the 
future  Improvement  of  Society,  with  Bemarks  on  the  Speculations  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  other  Writers.'  The  book  excited 
considerable  attention ;  but  finding  that  his  facts  and  illustrations  were 
imperfect^  in  1799  he  went  abroad  in  search  of  materials  to  establish 
his  theory  more  completely.  He  sailed  for  Hamburg  in  company  with 
three  other  members  of  his  college.  Dr.  Edward  Clarke^  Mr.  Cripp% 
and  Mr.  Otter.  In  Sweden  the  party  separated,  when  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Cripps  proceeded  to  the  north,  and  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Otter 
journeyed  leisurely  through  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  part  of 
Russia,  and  then  returned  to  England.  During  the  short  peace  of  1802 
Mr.  Malthus  travelled  through  France  and  Switserland  with  some  of 
his  relations,  observing  whatever  was  curious  in  nature  or  art^  but 
especially  examining  into  the  state  of  the  people,  and  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  improvement  of  his  work.  In  1803  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  'Esssy  on  the  Principle  of  Population/  with  the  omission 
of  the  cootroveraial  parts,  but  much  enlarged  in  what  related  to  the 
general  subject  A  third  and  fourth  edition  appeared  a  few  years 
afterwards.  The  fifth  edition,  containing  several  additional  chapters, 
was  published  in  1817.  The  sixth,  which  contained  few  alterationa, 
was  published  in  1826. 

The  title  of  the  work  as  it  at  present  stands  is  as  follows  : — 'An 
Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a  View  of  its  past  and  present 
Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an  Inquiry  into  our  prospects 
respecting  tlie  future  removal  or  mitigation  of  the  evils  which  it  occa- 
sions/ The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  its  leading  principles  :— 
Mr.  Malthus's  propositions  are — that  population,  when  unchecked,  goes 
on  doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a  geome- 
trical ratio;  while  the  means  of  subsistence,  imder  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  could  not  be  made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio.  Thttt  is,  the  human  species  may  increase  as  the  numbers 
1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  32;  while  the  increase  of  food  would  only  proceed  in  the 
following  ratio,  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6.  Thus  if  all  the  fertile  Und  of  a  country 
is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  produce  must  depend  upon  improved 
means  of  cultivation ;  and  neither  science  nor  capital  applied  to  land 
could  create  an  increased  amount  of  produce  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
But  the  increase  of  popi^ation  would  ever  go  on  with  unabated  vigour, 
if  food  could  be  obtained,  and  a  population  of  twenty  millions  would 
possess  as  much  the  inherent  power  of  doubling  itself  as  a  population 
of  twenty  thousand.  Population  however  cannot  increase  beyond  the 
lowest  nourishment  capable  of  supporting  life ;  and  therefore  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  focd  forms  the  primary  check  on  the  increase  of 
population,  although  it  does  not  usually  present  itself  as  the  immediate 
check,  but  operates  upon  mankind  in  tiie  various  forms  of  misery  or 
the  fear  of  misery.  The  immediate  check  may  be  either  preventive  or 
potUive ;  the  former  being  such  as  reason  and  reflection  impose,  and 
the  latter  consisting  of  every  form  by  which  vice  and  misery  shorten 
human  life.  Thus  a  man  may  restrain  the  dictates  of  nature  which 
direct  him  to  an  early  attachment  for  one  woman,  from  the  fear  of 
being  unable  to  preserve  his  children  from  poverty,  or  of  not  having 
it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the  same  advantages  of  education 
which  he  had  himself  enjoyed.  Such  a  restraint  may  be  practised  for 
a  temporary  period  or  through  life,  and  though  it  is  a  deduction  from 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  compared  in  extent 
with  that  which  results  from  the  positive  checks  to  population, 
namely,  unwholesome  occupations,  severe  labour,  and  exposure  to  the 
seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad  nursing  of  children,  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
the  whole  train  of  common  diseabes  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and 
famines. 

The  preventive  and  the  positive  checks  which  form  the  obstacles  to 
the  increase  of  population  are  resolved  into,  1,  moral  restraint ;  2,  vice; 
and  8,  misery.  Moral  restraint  (considered  as  one  of  the  checks  to 
population  for  the  fircit  time  in  the  second  edition,  1803)  is  the  prudential 
restraint  from  marriage,  with  a  conduct  strictly  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restraint.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatural  passions, 
violation  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper  arts  to  conceal  the  conse- 
quences of  irregular  connections,  are  included  under  the  head  of  Vice, 
Those  positive  checks  which  appear  to  arise  imavoidably  from  the 
laws  of  nature  may  be  called  exclusively  Mieery,  Such  are  the  checks 
which  repress  the  superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  it  on  a  level 
with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Perhaps  no  author  has  been  more  exposed  to  vulgar  abuse  and 
misconception  than  was  Mr.  Malthus  on  accoant  of  this  work.  He  was 
accused  of  hardness  of  heart,  and  represented  as  the  enemy  of  the 
poorer  classes,  whereas  no  man  was  more  benevolent  in  his  views;  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  engaged  in  his  work  'On  Population' 
arose  from  his  desire  to  diminish  the  evils  of  poverty  to  their  lowest 
possible  amount  His  mind  was  philosophic,  practical,  and  sagacious; 
his  habits,  manners,  and  tastes,  simple  and  unassuming;  h^  whole 
character  gentle  and  placid. 

In  1805  Mr.Malthusmarried  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Eckersall, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  History  and 
Political  Economy  at  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  in  Hert» 
fordshire,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death.    He  attended  to  his 
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pjrof(08»ioual  duiie^  pre&fihed  reguUrly  in  bis  turn  ia  the  ooU«ge  oliapel» 
and  esjoyed  the  socuety  of  hiB  &mily  aod  frienda.  Ha  waa  taken  ill 
auddenly,  when  apparently  in  strong  health,  while  on  a  viait  to  hU 
father-in-law  Hr.  Eckersall,  at  Bath,  where  he  died  Deoember  29, 1834. 
He  left  a  widow  and  a  son  and  daughter. 

When  a  boy,  and  while  at  Cambridge,  Halthua  displayed  a  great  loye 
of  fighting  for  fighting*8  sake,  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  muoh 
relish  for  wit  and  humour,  and  considerable  comic  power  of  imitation; 
but  his  character  gradually  changed  :  he  retained  indeed  his  oheerful- 
ness  and  playfulness,  but  he  bcraame  placid,  temperate,  patient,  and 
forbearing  under  the  obloquv  which  was  heaped  upon  him.  His 
manners  were  kind  and  gentle,  his  conversation  mild  but  eameat  and 
impressive,  his  deportment  eentlemanly.  In  politics  he  wsa  a  Whig 
and  a  decided  advocate  of  all  salutary  reforms,  but  strongly  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  fearful  of  all  imperfectly  consi- 
dered changes  and  innovations. 

The  following  la  a  list  of  his  works  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
published : — 

1,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  as  it  affects  the  future 
Improvement  of  Society ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Speculations  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  other  Writers.'  Anonymous,  London,  8vo, 
1798.  2,  'An  Investigation  on  the  cause  of  the  present  high  Price  of 
Provisions,  containing  an  Illustration  of  the  Naturo  and  Limits  of 
Fair  Price  iu  Time  of  Scarcity,  and  its  Application  to  the  particular 
State  of  this  Countiy,'  8vo,  1800.  3,  'An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population;  or  a  View  of  its  past  and  present  Effects  on  human 
Happiness;  with  an  Inquiry  into  our  Prospects  respecting  the  future 
Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions.'  New  edition, 
iio,  1803.  4,  'A  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  on  his  proposed  Bill 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws,'  8vo,  1807.  5,  *  A  Lotter  to 
Lord  Grenville,  occasioned  by  some  Observations  of  bis  Lordship  on 
the  East  India  Company's  Establishment  for  the  Education  of  their 
Civil  Servants,'  8vo,  1813.  6,  'Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the 
Com  Laws,  and  of  a  Riso  or  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Agricul- 
ture and  general  Wealth  of  the  Country,'  8vo,  1814.  7,  'The  Qrouuds 
of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restricting  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
Com;'  mtended  as  on  appendix  to  the  'Observations  on  the  Com 
Laws,'  8vo,  1815.  8,  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent,  and  the  Principles  by  which  it  is  regulated,'  8vo^  1815.  This, 
next  to  the  '  Essay  on  Population/  is  Malthus's  most  impoi>tant  work, 
and  that  which  has  had  moat  influence  on  opinion.  9,  '  Statements 
respecting  the  East  India  College,  with  an  Appeal  to  Facts  in  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Charges  lately  brought  a«ainat  it  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors/ 
8vo,  1817.  10,  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,  considered  with  a 
View  to  their  Practical  Application/  8vo,  1820.  11,  '  The  Measure  of 
Value  stated  and  illustrated;  with  an  Application  of  it  to  the  Alteration 
of  the  Value  of  the  English  Currency  since  1790/  8vo,  1823.  12, 
'Definitions  in  Political  Economy,  preoeded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Rules  which  ought  to  guide  Political  Economists  in  the  Definition  and 
Use  of  their  Terms/  8vo,  1827.  13,  '  A  Summary  View  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population/ 1830.  (From  the  'Supplement  to  the  Encyolopadia 
Britannica.') 

{Memoir  of  Malthu8  by  Dr.  Otter,  late  Bishop  of  Chiohester,  prefixed 
to  the  '  Principles  of  PoHticsI  Economy.') 

MALUS^  ETIENNE  LOUIS,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and 
military  engineer,  was  born  at  Paris,  June  23rd  1775.  He  received 
Lis  first  lessons  under  the  ejen  of  his  father,  Anne  Louis  Malua  of 
Mitry;  and,  in  early  youth,  his  time  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
equally  divided  between  classical  and  mathematical  studies.  This 
judicious  combination  of  the  two  great  branobes  of  education  had  the 
nappiest  effect  in  expanding  the  mind  of  the  pupiL  His  memory 
was  very  retentive,  and  it  is  said  that,  even  near  the  dose  of  his  Ufe, 
he  could  repeat  several  passages  of  the  '  Iliad '  of  considerable  length. 
His  early  taste  for  olassioal  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  written  a  tragedy  entitled  'The 
Death  of  Cato ; '  but  subsequently  his  studies  were  almost  exclusively 
of  a  scientifio  oharacter. 

At  the  time  that  the  tragedy  is  said  to  have  been  written,  young 
Mains  was,  after  a  strict  examination,  in  which  he  acquitted  himaelf 
to  the  satufaction  of  the  persons  in  authority,  admitted  as  a  pupil  in 
the  Scole  du  G^nie  Militaire,  it  being  the  intention  of  his  father  that 
he  should  enter  into  that  branch  of  the  public  service ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  his 
scientific  tidents.  fVom  some  cause  however  which  is  not  explained, 
but  probably  because  his  father,  who  held  the  post  of  Treasurer  of 
France,  had  become  suspected  by  the  government  (the  great  revolu- 
tion having  commenced),  he  was'  diamiased  from  the  Institution ;  and 
either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  he  entered  the  army  as  a. private 
soldier.  He  was  for  a  short  time  employed  in  that  capacity,  with  the 
battalion  to  which  he  was  attached,  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk.  But  on  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  govern- 
ment having  decided  upon  the  formation  of  the  :6cole  Polyteohnique, 
inquiry  was  made  for  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  who,  having 
completed  the  usual  course  of  education,  might  be  the  first  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  science;  and  it  is  recorded  to 
the  honour  of  M.  Le  P^,  the  commandant  of  tha  engmeera  at  Dun- 
kirk, that,  knowing  the  great  talenta  of  the  young  soldier,  he  withdrew 
hmi  immediately  from  the  ranks  and  eeut  him  to  Paris  with  a 


recommendation  to  the  celebrated  Monge.  BCalus  waa  immediately 
admitted,  and  waa  joined  in  a  daai,  with  about  twenty  other  persons 
to  attend  a  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  physios,  and  engi- 
neering. During  three  years  he  proaeouted  his  studies  with  extra* 
ordinary  ardour,  and  distinguished  himaelf  by  his  applications  of 
analysis  to  the  solutions  of  some  intricate  propositions;  he  is  said 
also  to  have  ocoaaionally  deliverad  lectures  on  mathematical  subjects. 
It  is  added  that  he  then  commenced  those  researchea  concerning  the 
propeftiea  of  lights  whioh  prepared  the  way  for  his  subsequent  dis- 
ooveriea  in  optics;  and  his  first  atep  in  this  brilliant  career  conaiated 
in  investigating  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  after  being  reflected  from 
or  refraoted  into  a  medium  having  a  aurfaoe  of  any  form. 

On  quitting  the  £oolePolyteohnique^  Malua  waa  for  a  time  employed 
as  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  school  at  Metz ;  but  the 
amallneas  of  his  fortune,  his  family  having  suffered  great  losaes  during 
the  revolution,  and  perhapa  an  inclination  in  favour  of  a  more  active 
life,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  project  which  he  at  one  time  enter- 
tained of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  sciences.  He  therefore 
entered  the  corps  of  engineers  with  the  rank  of  captain ;  and,  in  1797, 
he  waa  sent  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meussu  He  acoom- 
panied  that  army  acroM  the  Rhine,  and  was  present  at  the  actions  of 
Ukrato  and  Altenkirk. 

At  the  termination  of  the  campaign  Mains  went  to  Paris,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  embarked  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
Bonaparte.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramida  and  in  the 
afiGur  of  Chebrees :  he  was  also  employed  as  an  engineer  at  the  aieges 
of  El  Arish  and  Jaffii;  and,  after  the  taking  of  the  latter  place,  he 
was  appointed  to  saperintend  the  repair  of  its  fortificationa.  While 
performing  this  duty  he  fell  ill  of  the  plague,  and  lay  for  aome  time 
in  the  military  hospital  which  he  had  asaisted  to  form :  he  recovered 
however  with  little  aid  from  medicine,  and  he  was  almost  immediately 
sent  to  fortify  Damietta.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  notion 
with  the  Turkish  forces  which  landed  at  Aboukir;  he  was  also  at  the 
battle  of  Heliopolis^  at  the  affair  of  Coraim,  and  at  the  aurrender  of 
Caira 

When  the  Institute  was  founded  in  that  city,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  its  members ;  and  in  the  firat  volume  of  the  *  Decade  Egyptienne ' 
there  is  an  account  of  an  excuraion  which  he  made  far  into  the  country, 
with  hit  discovery  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile  whioh  had  not  before  been 
noticed.  2dalus  continued  in  Egypt  till  the  remaina  of  the  French 
army  oapitolated,  when,  in  1801,  he  returned  to  his  native  countiy  in 
an  English  vessel  Exhausted  by  the  arduous  servioea  in  whioh  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  with  his  health  nearly  ruined,  he  yet  performed 
the  duties  of  an  officer  of  engineers,  having,  in  1804,  been  appointed 
by  the  government  to  auperintend  the  construction  of  the  works  whioh 
were  being  added  to  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp.  He  had  then  the 
title  of  Bub-director  of  fortifications,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  barracks  in  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  1810,  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Fortifications  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  return  to  France,  Malua  married  a 
daughter  of  Koch,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Qiessen,  to 
whom  he  became  attached  before  lus  departure  for  Egypt;  and, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  pro- 
fessional avocations  wss  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciencea,  par- 
ticularly in  the  continuation  of  those  optical  investigations  whioh  be 
had  commenced  at  the  &cole  Poly  technique.  Hit  first  published 
work  was  entitled  'Tiiut^  d'Optique,'  in  which  he  treated  tlie  pheno- 
mena of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  as  they  were  then  known ; 
and  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  hU  expeiimenta  and 
researchea  oonoeming  the  reflection  of  light  in  transparent  media.  It 
was  known  that  when  a  pendl  of  light  has  entered  into  glsas  at  a 
considerable  angle  of  incidence,  the  internal  reflection  takee  place 
either  before  it  arrives  at  the  poaterior  surface^  or  at  a  certain 
distance  from  that  surface  on  the  exterior ;  but  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  determine,  though  an  inequality  in  the  anglea  ol 
reflection  in  the  two  oases  was  manifest,  to  whic^  of  the  oases  either 
of  the  observed  reflections  should  be  referred.  Malus  overcame  this 
difficulty  by  applying  auccessively  to  the  surfkoe  an  opaque  medium, 
which,  by  preventing  the  reflection  of  the  emergent  raya,  proved  that 
the  observed  reflection  had  taken  place  within  the  glass,  and  a  trana« 
parent  medium,  which,  by  permitting  the  raya  to  pass  quite  through 
the  glass,  afforded  a  reflection  from  the  exterior  of  the  latter. 

The  aubject  of  double  refraction  in  crystals  waa  very  imperfectly 
known,  when,  in  1808,  the  Institute  of  France  offered  a  premium  for 
the  beat  M^moire  on  the  subjeot;  and  Malus  immediately  entered 
with  ardour  into  this  field  of  research*  It  waa  while  prosecuting  hia 
experiments  that  there  occurred  to  him  one  of  those  fortunate  aoci- 
dents  which  only  men  of  genius  have  the  power  of  rendering  available 
as  Btepa  to  great  discoveries.  He  then  resided  at  Paris,  and,  happen* 
ing  one  day  to  direct  a  prism  of  orystal  which  he  held  in  hia  hand  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Luxembouiig  palace,  on  which  there  waa 
a  brilliant  light  produced  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  setting  sau«  he 
waa  anrpiiMd  to  find  tbai>  while  turning  the  orystal  round,  one  of  the 
images  produced  by  the  doable  refraction  in  it  varied  in  intenaity,  and 
alternately  appeared  and  disappeared.  As  such  phenomena  had  not 
been  observed  when  the  prism  was  directed  to  any  other  bright  objart, 
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at  tbe  flame  of  a  candle,  Malufl  Wai  for  a  time  at  a  low  to  dmne  the 
caiue;  bat  aiier  makiog  several  observations  on  the  light  from  the 
same  windows,  he  ascertained  that  the  efieot  was  produced  only  when 
it  fell  on  Uiem  at  a  particular  angle  of  incidence,  which  he  determined 
from  the  known  position  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  tho 
boilding. 

In  the  proseoution  of  the  researches  to  which  this  interesting  dis- 
covery gave  rise,  Mains  found  that  when  a  pencil  of  light  is  reOected 
from  unqaicksilvered  glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  64*  85', 
or  from  the  surlaoe  of  water  at  an  angle  equal  to  52*  ii\  the  reflected 
light  possessed  the  same  properties  as  were  exhibited  by  one  of  the 
pencils  produced  by  double  refraction  in  a  crystal*  He  observed  also 
that  when  the  penal  reflected  from  a  transparent  medium,  at  a  certain 
sni;le  of  incidence,  is  made  to  fall  on  another  such  medium  at  a  certain 
sngle  of  incidence ;  if  tbe  plane  of  the  second  reflection  is  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  the  first,  the  light  is  reflected  as  usual ;  but  if  the 
planes  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  no  reflection  takes  place  at 
the  second  surface,  the  pencils  of  light  being  wholly  refracted. 

To  the  e£fect  produced  on  light  so  reflected.  Mains  gave  the  name 
of  polarisation ;  conceiving  that  the  particles  of  light  have  poles  or 
sxes,  and  that,  on  entering  the  doubly  refracting  crystal,  those  which 
form  one  of  the  pencils  may  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  transmitted  through  it,  while  those  which  should  have  formed 
the  other  ray  may  have  such  dispositions  as  prevent  the  passage,  in 
csrtain  directions,  from  being  effected. 

These  phenomena  may  he  said  to  have  laid  the  foondation  of  a  new 
branch  of  physical  optics;  and  an  account  of  them  is  given  in  the 
*&I4moiree  dela  Sooi^t^  d^ArcueiV  as  well  as  in  the  'M^moires'  of 
the  French  Institute.  Of  this  learned  body  Malus  was  immediately 
elected  a  member;  and,  in  1811,  though,  on  account  of  the  war,  there 
iras  scarcely  any  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
Uoyal  Society  of  London  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal;  thus 
peribrming  a  noble  act  of  homi^e  to  scientific  merit  in  the  person  of 
a  foreigner,  and  one  who  oaiTied  arms  among  the  enemies  of  the 
sountry. 

In  1  SI  0  Malus  published  at  Paris  his  'Th^rie  de  la  Double  Refrac- 
tion de  ha  Lumi^res  dans  les  Substances  cristallisdes ; '  and  in  the 
following  year  he  presented  two  papers  to  tbe  Institute  on  some 
remarkable  phenomena  of  polarised  light.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is 
shown  that  when  a  pencil,  after  being  polarised  by  reflecUou,  falls  on< 
glass,  part  of  it  is  reBeoted  and  part  transmitted;  the  reflected  pjart 
is  wholly  polarised  in  one  direction,  while  the  transmitted  part  consists 
of  two  portions,  in.  one  of  which  the  particles  preserve  the  character 
of  direct  light,  and  in  the  other  the  light  is  polarised  in  a  direction 
eontraiT  to  that  of  the  reflected  pencil :  it  is  added  that  the  portion 
whidi  has  the  eharacter  of  direct  light  diminishes  gradually  by 


don  through  several  plates  of  glass  successively;  and  at 
length  the  whole  of  the  transmitted  ray  becomes  polarised  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  reflected  pendL  In  the  second 
paper  H  is  shown  that  all  polisbed  bodies^  opaque  and  trans- 
parent^ polarise  light  by  reflection;  and  that,  in  different  bodies, 
the  polarisation  takes  place  with  different  angles  of  incidence. 
Polished  metals  however  resisted  foretime  the  efforts  of  Malus  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  polarised  light ;  but,  at  length,  by  a  par- 
ticular disposition  of  the  reflecting  surface,  he  succeeded  in  exhibiting 
them :  he  discovered  that  the  pencils  reflected  from  polished  metals 
are  polarised  in  opposite  directions,  while  those  which  are  reflected 
from  transparent  bioidies  are  polarised  in  one  direction  only.  He  ob- 
served the  modifications  which  parts  of  organised  bodies,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  produce  on  light  when  they  are  thin  enough  to 
tiaoamit  the  poluised  pencil  Ukroogh  them ;  and  he  noticed  the 
eoloored  and  multiplied  imsges  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  Iceland 
spar.  He  ascribed  these  images  to  the  effects  of  fissures  parallel  to 
the  longer  diagonal  of  the  crystal  rhomboid;  but  Sir  David  Brewster 
has  sloce  ascertained  that  they  arise  from  Teins  which  act  upon  the 
tnmamitttd  light  at  both  of  their  surfaces. 

Daring  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  Mslos  continued  his  scien- 
tifis  rsflsarohes  amidst  all  the  duties  which  his  post  as  a  member  of 
the  CoDuaittee  of  Fortificattoos  required.  He  was  chosen  Examiner 
ia  Physics  and  Descriptive  Geometry  at  the  ficole  Poly  technique ; 
sad  thongh  his  health  was  fast  declining,  he  neglected  no  occasion  of 
performing  the  funetions  of  that  office.  He  was  on  the  point  of  beicg 
made  Dlrsetor  of  the  Studies  in  that  Institution  when  he  was  removed 
by  death  from  the  scene  of  his  useful  labours. 

He  died  in  Paris,  February  23rd,  1812,  in  the  thirty-seyenth  year  of 
his  age;  and  his  wife  who,  ever  since  their  union,  had  alleviated  his 
kbonrs  by  her  attentions,  and  watched  him  in  his  last  days  with 
aSieelioaate  eoUoitnde,  survived  him  but  two  years. 

Mahis  eigoyed  the  esteem  of  the  public  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
sad  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  hha  for  the  benevolence  of  his 


{SUcf  i€ MabUf  by  Delambre;  BiogropkU  UmtfineUi,) 
MAl^VOIfilKB^  WILLIAM  DE.  (Mawmobx]|&] 
MAMUM,  ABUL  ABBAS  ABDALLAH,  the  seventh  Abbaside 
estiph,  was  bom  at  Baghdad  in  786.  He  was  entrasted,  during  tbe  liCs 
el  hb  father,  the  celebrated  Hanm  al  Basohid,  with  the  government 
of  KhoBMBBa;  bat  on  the  death  of  Al  Raeehid  in  808,  and  the  suo- 
cezsion  of  his  brother  Amin,  Mamun  was  deprived  of  this  government, 


and  commanded  to  repah*  to  Baghdad.  But  ar  such  a  step  would 
doubtless  have  been  followed  by  his  death,  Mamun  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  the  caliph,  and  proclaimed  war  against  him.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  till  818,  when  Boghdad  was  taken  by  Thaher  and 
Harthemah,  the  generals  of  Mamun,  and  Amin  put  to  death. 

The  early  part  of  Mamun's  reign  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
tensloQB  of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  the  cousin  of  Mohammed.  [Alt.] 
Mamun,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  his  empire,  named  one  of  tho 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ali  as  hia  successor,  and  commanded  that  the 
black  colour,  which  distinguished  the  Abbasides,  should  be  discon- 
tinued at  the '  cour^  and  replaced  by  the  green,  which  was  worn  by 
the  descendants  of  the  prophet.  This  step  however  occasioned  a  revo- 
lution in  the  government:  the  Abbasides  rose  against  their  caliph  and 
proclaimed  in  his  stead  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  MahadL  After  the  end 
of  two  years,  Mamun  obtained  the  caliphate  again,  and,  taught  by 
experience,  restored  the  black  colour  of  the  Abbasides,  and  named 
his  brother  as  his  successor.  The  partisans  of  the  Alides  again 
rebelled  against  Mamun,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages 
over  him.  In  addition  to  the^e  wars  Mamun  was  also  engaged,  during 
part  of  his  reign,  bv  the  revolt  of  the  son  of  Harthemah  in  Armenia^ 
and  by  that  of  Thaher  in  Persia. 

In  830  Mamun  engaged  in  a  war  with  Theophilus,  the  emperor  of 
Constantioople,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  tnm  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  to  allow  Leon,  a  celebrated  teacher  at  Constantinople,  to 
repair  to  Baghdad,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  caliph.  The 
war  was  carried  on,  priDcipallv  in  Cilicia,  during  three  successive 
campaigns;  at  the  close  of  which  Mamun  died  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tarsus  in  883,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motasem. 

Although  the  reign  of  Mamun  was  disturbed  by  so  many  wars  and 
intestine  commotions,  yet  science  and  literature  were  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  under  any  preceding  caliph.  Mamun  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature ;  he  founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal 
towns  of  his  dominions,  and  invited  to  hi?  court  not  only  Greek  and 
Syriac,  but  also  Hindu  philosophers  and  mathematicians.  Many  of 
the  most  celebrated  Qreek  and  Hindu  works  were  translated  uto 
Arabic  by  his  command ;  and  among  other  works  written  during  this 
time,  we  may  mention  an  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  by 
Mohammed  ben  Musa,  which  was  published  with  a  translation  by  the 
late  Dr.  Kosen.    [Abbasidbs.] 

MANASSfiH,  King  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  b.o.  600,  when  only  twelve  years  of  agOi  He  abandoned 
the  faith  of  his  fattier,  and  -  became  a  zealous  id<3ater,  setting  up  an 
idol  in  the  Temple,  and  causing  his  children  to  pass  through  fire  as  a 
mark  of  their  consecration  to  Baal.  He  is  said  to  have  practised 
witchcraft^  and  gathered  wizards  around  him.  Prophets  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  recall  king  and  people  from  their  vile  practices,  and 
'*  innocent  blood  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  the  other.*'  After  a 
long  continuance  in  this  course,  Esar-haddon,  the  king  of  Assyria^ 
invaded  Judah,  captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  Manasseh  in  chains  to 
Babylon,  where  he  endured  a  long  captivity.  In  his  seclusion  he 
repented  of  his  sins,  humbled  himself,  and  prayed  to  God  for  deliver- ' 
ance.  His  prayer  is  said,  in  2  Chronicles  xxxiiL  19,  to  be  **  written  among 
the  sayings  of  the  seers ;  '*  and  a  prayer  exists,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  which  vt  given  at  the  end  of  Chronicles,  in  the  edition  of  the 
Bible  by  Christopher  Barker  in  1589,  and  is  now  printed  in  the 
Apocrypha.  Esar-haddon  at  length  released  his  captive^  and  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom,  but  rendered  him  tributary.  Manasseh  had 
become  wiser  from  affliction;  as  Father  Southwell,  the  Jesuit^  has 
expressed  it  in  his  poems — 

"  King  Manassas,  tank  fai  depth  of  sis. 
With  plalnta  and  teara  raoover'd  graoa  and  erowo." 

On  his  return  to  his  kingdom  he  reatored  the  worship  of  the  true  Gojr 
repaired  the  altars,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  garrisoned  aU 
his  '  fenced  oities.'  He  was  unable  however  to  reclaim  his  people^ 
many  of  whom  had  been  carried  away  with  himself  by  Esar-haddon. 
and  their  places  filled  by  Assyrians.  He  died  in  ao.  64 1,  and  woe 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amon.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Manasseh  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or  Israel  that  bore  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  a  tribe,  and  none  bore  that  of  any  of  the  old  patriarchsL 

MANBT,  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  the  author  of  several 
inventions  applied  to  the  saving  of  life  In  shipwreck,  was  bom  at. 
Hilgay  in  Norfolk,  on  November  28th,  1765,  and  died  at  his  residence 
Pedestal  House,  Southtown,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  on  November  18» 
1854,  thus  havinjg  nearly  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year.  He  adopted 
the  military  pro&asion,  but  appears  to  have  retired  from  any  aetlve 
duty  after  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1803,  when  however 
he  was  appointed  barrack-master  at  Great  Yarmouth.  Here  in 
February  1807  occurred  the  loss  of  the  Snipe  gun-brig,  when  he  saw 
sixty-seven  persons  drowned  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach  ;  and, 
in  the  same  gale,  so  many  other  disssters  occurrsd  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  dead  bodies  were  cast  upon  a  line  of  coast  of 
about  thirty  miles  in  extent  Such  calanuties  mduced  him  to  devise 
means  of  assistance  by  throwing  a  Ime  over  the  vessel  This  was  at 
first  proposed  to  be  done  by  a  baUsta ;  but  a  successful  experimeot 
with  a  small  mortar,  when  he  threw  a  line  over  a  church  led 
him  to  prefer  the  use* of  gunpowder.  The  great  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  was  ss  to  the  connection  of  the  shot  with  the  rope.    Chains 
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broke  on  the  dUcharge.  At  length,  after  repeated  trials,  Btout  strips 
of  raw  hide  closely  plaited,  were  found  to  answer,  and  on  the  12th  of 
February  1808,  when  the  crew  of  the  brig  Elizabeth  were  in  imminent 
danger,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  beach,  havinfc 
lashed  themselves  to  the  rigging  with  the  sea  breaking  over  them,  and 
in  what  would  have  been  a  hopeless  position.  Captain  Manby  threw  a 
line  over  the  vessel,  a  boat  was  hauled  off  by  it»  and  the  crew  of  seven 
men  were  brought  to  land.  In  the  same  severe  winter  Captain  Manby 
rescued  the  crews  of  several  vessels  by  similar  means.  Id  1810  his  ser- 
vices were  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed  on  the  subject  of  saviug  of  life  in  shipwreck.  The  merits 
of  previous  inventions  for  the  same  object  were  brought  before  that 
committee,  especially  by  the  friends  of  Lieutenant  Bell  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  who  in  1792  bad  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a  plan 
for  thtowiugarope  from  a  mortar  from  the  vessel  itself,  and  to  whom 
60  guineas  had  been  awarded  after  some  experiments  at  Woolwich. 
That  plan  however  would  have  been  obviously  very  difficult  of  appli- 
cation in  the  case  of  a  vessel  in  a  raging  sea.  Captain  Manby  having 
been  reported  of  with  high  approval  by  the  Committee,  received  a 
.  pecuniary  recompense  from  the  Exchequer,  and  was  employed  to 
report  upon  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast  from  Yarmouth  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  He  advised  that  mortars,  constructed  on  his  prin- 
ciple, should  he  stationed  at  various  pointe;  in  1814  the  House  of 
Commons  addreesed  the  Prince  Kegent  on  the  subject ;  and  within  two 
years  afterwards  fifty-nine  stations  were  provided  with  the  requisite 
apparatus.  The  attention  which  was  thus  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  life  in  ca^es  of  shipwreck,  was  further  expressed 
through  associations  which  were  formed  throughout  the  country 
chiefly  by  Captain  Manby's  exertions.  He  also  contrived  means  of 
obtaining  a  sight  of  a  vessel  on  a  dark  night,  by  the  use  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  firework  throwing  star«  to  bum  at  a  certain  height ;  and  he 
suggested  the  use  of  shells,  filled  with  a  burning  composition,  to  allow 
the  crew  to  discover  the  flight  of  the  rope.  He  also  devised  an  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  ropes  to  prevent  mildew  and  rot, 
disusing  vegetable  mucilage,  and  using  a  solution  with  sugar  of  lead 
and  nlum  in  equul  parts;  and  he  suggested  various  improvements  in 
life-boats.  Late  in  life  he  visited  the  Northern  seas,  chiefly  in  order  to 
teat  the  efficacy  of  a  new  form  of  harpoon  which  he  had  invented. 
For  his  various  inventions,  which  were  the  means  of  saving  upwards 
of  a  thousand  lives,  he  received  at  various  times  70002.  from  the 
British  nation,  and  the  thanks  of  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD  DE,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  Holland, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1670.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  completed  his  studies  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  Holland.  He  afterwards  came  over  to  England  to 
practise  his  profession  in  London.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  success  as  a  physician;  but  his  writings  assisted  him  in  procu- 
ring the  means  of  subsistence,  while  they  also  gained  for  him  consider- 
able notoriety.  His  first  work  was  *  The  Virgin  Unmasked,  or  Female 
Dialogues  betwixt  an  elderly  maiden  Lady  and  her  Niece  on  several 
diverting  Discourses  on  Love,  Marriage,  Memoirs,  and  Morals,'  &c.,  and 
was  published  in  1709.  This  is  a  work  on  a  coarse  subject,  written  in 
a  coarse  style.  In  1714  Mandeville  published  a  short  poem,  called 
'  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest,'  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  long  explanatory  notes,  and  then  published  the  whole 
under  the  new  title  of  '  The  Fable  of  the  Bees.'  This  work,  which  is 
of  an  altogether  superior  character  to  the  '  Virgin  Unmasked,'  and 
which,  however  erroneous  may  be  its  views  of  morals  and  of  society, 
is  written  in  a  proper  style,  and  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  honest  and 
sincere  inquiry  on  an  important  subject,  exposed  its  author  to  much 
obloquy,  and,  besides  meeting  with  many  answers  and  attacks,  was 
denounced  as  injurious  to  morality  in  a  presentment  of  the  Middlesex 
grand-jury,  in  July  1723.  It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  hostility 
against  this  work,  and  against  Mandeville  generally,  is  to  be  traced  to 
another  publication,  recommending  the  public  licensing  of  stews,  the 
matter  and  manner  of  which  are  certainly  exceptionable,  though  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  stated  that  Mandeville  earnestly  and  with 
seeming  sincerity  recommends  his  plan  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
immorality,  a|id  that  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  by 
affixing  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways,  to  prevent  the  work  from 
having  a  general  circulation.  Mandeville  wrote  also  at  this  time  in  a 
paper  called  the  <  London  Journal,'  which  shared  with  the  <  Fable  of  the 
Bees'  the  censure  of  the  Middlesex  grand-jury.  He  subsequently 
published  a  second  part  of  the  '  Fabl»  of  the  6ees,'  and  several  other 
works,  among  which  are  two,  entitled  •  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion, 
the  Church,  and  National  Happiness,' and  *  An  Enquiry  into  the  Urigin 
of  Honour  and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War.'  We  are  told 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  that  Mandeville 
was  partly  supported  by  a  pension  from  some  Dutch  merchants,  and 
that  he  was  much  patronised  by  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  whose 
table  he-was  a  frequent  guest  Ho  died  on  the  21st  of  January  1738, 
in  his  sixty-third  year. 

The  *  Fable  of  the  Beef,  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits,'  may  be 
Tiewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a  theory  of  society 
and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  is  a  satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just 
and  pleasant;  but  viewed  in  its  more  ambitious  character  of  a  theory 
of  society,  it  is  altogether  worthless.  It  is  Mandeville's  object  to  show 
that  national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and  luxury;  i 


and  for  this  purpose  he  supposes  a  "vast  hive  of  beeR,'*  posAessinfi:  in 
all  respects  institutions  similar  to  those  of  men;  he  details  the  varioud 
frauds,  similar  to  those  among  men,  practised  by  bees  one  upon  another 
in  various  professions ;  he  shows  how  the  wealth  accumulated  by  means 
of  these  frauds  is  turned,  through  luxurious  habits,  to  the  good  of 
others,  who  again  practise  their  frauds  upon  the  wealthy ;  and,  having 
already  assumed  that  wealth  cannot  be  gotten  without  fraud  and  cannot 
exist  without  luxury,  he  assumes  further  that  wealth  is  the  only  cause 
and  criterion  of  national  greatness.  His  hive  of  bees  having  thus 
become  wealthy  and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual  jealousy 
of  frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common  consent  dismissed ;  and 
he  again  assumes  that  wealth  and  luxury  immediately  disappear,  and 
that  the  greatness  of  the  society  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
inoonsistenoies  and  errors,  such  for  instance  as  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
tinction between  luxury  and  vice,  when  the  whole  theory  rests  upon 
obviously  false  assumption ;  and  the  long  dissertations  appended  to  the 
fable,  however  amusing  and  full  of  valuable  remarks,  contain  no 
attempts  to  establish  by  proof  the  fundamental  points  of  the  theory. 

In  an  *  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Distinctions,'  contained  in 
the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  Mandeville  contends  that  virtue  and  vice,  and 
the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  have  been 
created  in  men  by  their  several  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining society  and  preserving  their  own  power.  Incredible  as  it 
seems  that  such  a  proposition  as  this  should  be  seriously  put  forth, 
it  is  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come  from  one  whose  professed  object 
was,  however  atraoge  the  way  in  which  he  set  about  it,  to  promote  good 
morals;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Mandeville's  writings  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  he  sought  to  encourage  vice. 

MANDEVILLE,  SIR  JOHN  DE,  was  bom  at  St.  Albans,  about 
the  year  1300.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  and 
appears  to  have  received  a  better  education  than  was  usual  in  those 
times.  He  studied  maUiematics,  theology,  and  medicine,  and  for  some 
years  pursued  the  last  as  a  profession.  In  1327  he  left  England,  passed 
through  France,  and  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where  he  joined  the  army 
of  the  infidels.  He  afterwards  served  in  Egypt  under  the  Sultan,  and 
in  Southern  China  under  the  khan  of  Cathay.  He  resided  for  three 
years  at  the  city  of  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu,  and  appears  to  have 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Asia.  After  an  absence  of  about  thirty- 
three  years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his 
travels,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward  III.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
November  1372,  at  Li>ge,  where  he  was  buried. 

His  work  contained  details  more  ample  and  minute  than  any  which 
had  previously  appeared  oonoeraing  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  India 
and  China,  and  must  for  some  centuries  have  been  an  extremely  interest- 
ing work.  To  render  it  more  amusing,  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
unscrupulously  fi-om  previous  writers ;  he  inserted  parts  of  such  chro- 
nicles as  were  then  in  existence,  and  introduced  romantic  tales  of 
knight-errantry,  miraculous  legends,  monsters,  giants,  and  devils. 
Probably  some  of  the  most  absurd  parts  of  the  work  have  been  added 
or  improved  upon  by  the  contemporary  copyists. 

His  reputation  as  a  traveller  was  very  high  in  his  own  age.  Besides 
a  Latin  version  of  his  work,  translations  of  it  appeared  in  all  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe— in  Italian,  IVenoh,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man. A  manuscript  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's  travels,  whidi  belongs 
to  the  age  of  the  author,  is  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum  (Titus,  C.  xvl).  The  first  English  edition  was  printed  by 
Winkyn  de  Worde,  at  Westminster,  8vo.,  1499 :  <  A  lytell  Treatise  or 
Booke,  named  John  Mandevyll,  Enyht,  bom  in  EngUnde,  in  the  towne 
of  Saynt  Abone,  and  speaketh  of  the  wayes  of  the  Holy  Lande  towards 
Jherusalem,  and  of  Marvyles  of  Ynde  and  other  dy  verse  Countries.' 
The  best  English  edition  is  perhaps  that  of  London,  1725,  8vo,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  more  recent  editions :  '  The  Voiage  and  Travaile 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,'  &c.  Perhaps  the  first  printed  edition  was 
that  of  Pietro  de  Cornero,  4to,  Milan,  1480:  •  Tractate  delle  piu 
maravigliose  Cosse  e  piu  notabili  che  si  trovano  in  le  parte  del  monde 
vedute  .  .  del  Cavaler  Johanne  da  Mandavilla.' 

MANE'THO,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Dioepolis, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at 
Meode,  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
wisdom.  (iEliao,  'De  Animal,' x.  16.)  He  belonged  to  the  priest 
caste,  and  was  himself  a  priest,  and  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religioua 
usages,  and  of  the  religious  and  probably  also  historical  writingsi  It 
appears  probable  however  that  there  were  more  than  one  individaal 
of  this  name,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  all  the  works  whioh 
wera  attributed  by  ancient  miters  to  Manetho  were  in  reality  written 
by  the  Manetho  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus* 

The  only  work  of  Manetho  whioh  has  come  down  to  us  complete  is 
a  poem  in  six  books,  in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  influence  of  the  stars 
(dTOTcAcoyiOTM^),  which  vros  first  published  by  Gronovius,  Leyden, 
1698,  and  has  also  been  edited  by  Axtius  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  18^2* 
It  is  probable  hqwever,  for  many  reasons,  as  Heyne  has  shown  in  his 
'Opuscula  Aoademica'  (vol  i,  p.  95),  that  parts  at  least  of  this  poem 
could  not  have  been  written  tUl  a  much  later  date.  We  also  possess 
considerable  fragments  of  a  work  of  Manetho  on  the  histoiy  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  whioh  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  was 
written  by  the  Manetho  who  lived  under  ^^lemy  Philadelphus.  It 
was  in  three  books,  or  parts,  and  comprised  the  period  from  the  earliest 
thnes  to  the  death  of  the  last  Persian  Darius.    Considerable  fragments 
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sre  preseryed  in  the  treatise  of  Joaephtu  agniiist  Apion ;  and  still 
greater  portions  in  the  'Chronicles'  of  George Synoellus,  a  moi^  of  the 
9th  century.  The  '  Chronicles '  of  Syncellus  were  principally  compiled 
from  the  'Chronicles'  of  Julius  A&icanus  and  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  both  of  whom  made  great  use  of  Manetho's  '  History.'  The 
work  of  African  us  is  lost,  and  we  only  possess  a  Latin  version  of  that 
of  EusebiuB,  which  was  translated  out  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Greek  text  preserved  at  Constantinople.  Manetho  derived  his  history 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  he  divides  into  thirty  classes,  called 
djDasties,  from  the  saored  records  in  the  temple  at  Heliopolis. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Manetho  is  also  said  to  have  written — 
1,  *l€pek  Bi^Kos,  on  the  Egyptian  religion ;  2,  Uepl  iipxoX<ri*ov  Ka\  cvo-c/Scia;, 
on  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians;  8,  ^vvuc&v  imrofA'ii 
(Laeriky '  Prooem./  s.  10),  probably  the  same  work  as  that  called  by 
Snidas  ^wrtoXjoyucii ;  4,  Blfikos  rjjs  2^0^«Sf  both  the  subject  and  genuine- 
ness of  which  are  very  doubtfuL 

It  la  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  Manetho's  'History' 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  reader  may  judge 
of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  for  Egyptian  chronology  by  refer- 
ring to  Rask's '  Alte  Aegyptische  Zeitrechnung '  (Altona,  1830),  to  the 
works  of  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  the  other  authorities  which  will 
be  indicated  by  a  reference  to  these  works. 

(Fabridi,  Bibliotheca  Oraca,  ed.  Harle^i,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  128-139;  the 
Pitface  of  Axtius  and  Kigler;  Bunsen,  jEgypUm  SteUe  in  der 
Weltgesddchte,  v.  i;  and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  in  the  *  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,'  vol  i,  pp.  26,  27.) 

MANFRE'DI,  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL  and  of  a 
Lombard  lady,  was  appointed  by  his  father,  at  his  death  in  1250, 
regent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  until  the  arrival  of  his 
brother  Conrad,  the  legitimate  son  and  heir  of  Frederic.  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  excommunicated  Manfred,  and  declared  that  the  dynasty 
of  Saabia  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequence  of  Frederic 
having  revolted  against  the  see  of  Rome,  whose  feudatory  he  was. 
Upon  this,  most  of  the  towns  of  Apulia  revolted  against  the  authority 
of  Manfred.  Conrad  however  came  with  an  army  from  Qermany,  and 
soon  reduced  the  rebels ;  bat  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  in 
1254,  leaving  an  only  son  in  Germany,  Corradino,  then  a  child  two 
years  old*  Manfred  became  again  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name 
of  his  nephew,  and  as  such  had  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  pope 
and  his  own  revolted  subjects,  among  whom  the  powerful  baronial 
house  of  San  Severino  stood  foremost  The  city  of  Naples  opened  ite 
gates  to  the  pope  and  swore  allegiance  to  him,  but  Manfred  found 
refuge  among  his  fathei^s  faithful  Saracens  at  Lucera.  Upon  the  death 
of  Innocent,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Manfred  recovered  possession 
of  Naples,  and  cleared  the  kingdom  of  the  invaders. 

A  report  being  spread  that  Corradino  had  died  in  Germany,  the 
barona,  prelates,  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  invited  Manfred  to  ascend 
the  throne,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258.  On  his  return 
to  Apulia  he  found  messengers  from  Margaret,  Corradino's  mother, 
who  informed  him  that  Ms  nephew  was  still  alive,  and  they  claimed 
his  inheritanoe  in  his  nama  Manfred  refused  to  resign  the  crown, 
bnt  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  envoys  that,  as  he  had  no  male 
ianiey  the  crown  should  at  his  death  devolve  on  his  nephew  or  his 
nephew's  heirs.  No  one  presumed  to  gainsay  Manfred's  words :  he 
waa  brave,  high  spirited,  and  handsome^  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 
He  had  just  delivered  the  country  from  the  invaders,  and  his  illegiti- 
mate birth  was  no  longer  remembered.  Margaret  herself  tacitly  assented 
to  his  retaining  the  crown  upon  such  conditions :  her  son  was  but  a 
boy,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  his  uncle  in  due  time.  To 
crown  Manfred's  good  fortune,  Pope  Alexander  IV.  made  peace  with 
him.  Manfred  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  hereditary  protector  of 
the  Ghibelinee  of  North  Italy,  ahd  he  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
those  of  Tuscany,  who  defeated  the  Guelphs  at  Monteaperto,  and 
occupied  Florence.  In  1261  Alexander  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  IV.,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Ghibelines  and  of  the  House 
of  Suabia.  The  new  pope  bagan  by  excommunicating  Manfred,  treating 
him  as  a  usurper,  and  offering  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  sale  among  the 
princes  of  Europe.  He  offered  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother 
to  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and  said  '*  it 
was  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moon."  Urban  then  offered  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry  himself  for  his  second  son  Edmund,  but  the 
English  king  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  enforce  such  a  claim. 
At  last  the  pope  addressed  himself  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  accepted  the  offer  in  1264  :  the  conditions 
were,  that  he  should  receive  the  crown  of  Sicily  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  and  a  white  horsey 
surrender  to  the  pope  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  the  sees  of  the 
kingdom,  and  grant  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  all  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
After  concluding  this  bargain  Urban  died,  but  his  successor  Clement  IV. 
followed  up  his  policy.  Charles,  having  collected  an  army  of  his  Pro- 
vencal vassals  and  of  French  adventurers,  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  solemnly  crowned  by  Clement  in  1265.  lu  January  1266  he 
marched  from  Rome,  and  entered  the  dominions  of  Manfred,  who  met 
him  under  the  walld  of  Benevento.  A  desperate  battle  took  place  in 
the  month  of  February.  Manfred's  faithful  Saracens  fought  bravely, 
but  being  unsupported  by  the  Apulian  troops,  who  refused  to  advance, 
they  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  Manfred,  seeing  himself  betrayed, 
purred  hi«  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  fell  und^ 
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a  heap  of  the  slain.  Hia  body  was  buried  by  Charles's  soldiers,  without 
any  honours,  under  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Calore; 
but  the  papal  legate  ordered  it  to  be  disinterred,  because,  bdng  excom- 
municated, it  oould  not  remain  within  ground  belonging  to  the  holy 
see.  The  body  was  dragged  as  £w  as  the  frontiers  of  Abruzao,  where  it 
was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  an  aflluent  of  the 
TrontOf  near  AscolL  Dante,  in  pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  indignant 
strains,  alludes  to  this  disgraceful  act  of  fanaticism  ('Purgatorio,' 
canto  iii.). 

Manfred  was  fond  of  letters,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is  praised  by 
the  Neapolitan  chroniclers  for  his  great  and  noble  qualities.  The 
Guelph  writers,  on  the  contrary,  have  accused  him  of  horrid  crimes; 
among  others,  of  poisonmg  and  incest  This  tradition  has  praserved 
the  remembrance  of  him  as  a  dark  and  mysterious  character.  Manfred 
was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Manfredonia. 

*  MANGLES,  CAPTAIN  JAMES,  R.N.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  first 
class  volunteer  in  March  1800,  on  board  the  M&idstone  frigate,  in 
which  he  served  off  the  coasts  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  made  a 
voyage  to  Quebec  In  November  1801  he  passed  to  the  Narcissus,  32 
guna^  as  midshipman,  and  after  cruisiog  in  the  North  Sea  and  also  the 
Mediterranean,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  in  1806  and  the  capture  of  the  French 
frigate  Volontaire,  46  guns,  he  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  acting 
lieutenant  In  September  1806  he  passed  to  the  Penelope,  86  guns, 
and  in  1811-13  to  the  Boyd,  98  guns,  and  the  Ville  de  Paris,  110  guns, 
flag  ships  in  the  Channel  Fleet  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  under 
whom  he  latterly  discharged  the  duties  of  signal-lieutenant.  In  Sep- 
tember 1814  he  was  appointed  to  the  Duncan,  74  guns,  as  first- 
lieutenant,  and  in  January  1815  to  the  acting  command  of  the  Racoon 
sloop-of-war.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  present  rank  of  commander  in 
January  1815.  He  has  not  since  been  in  active  service,  and  retired  on 
half-pay  in  1832. 

In  August  1816  Captain  Mangles,  in  company  with  Captain  the 
Hon.  C.  L.  Irby,  left  England  with  the  intention  of  making  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  They  were  led  to  extend  their  travels  through  several 
parts  of  the  Levant,  which  had  then  been  little  visited  by  modem 
travellers.  In  May  1817  they  joined  company  at  Phiiss  with  Mr. 
Beechey  and  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  proceeded  with  them  up  the  Nile, 
They  joined  with  Belaoni  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  eutranoe 
to  the  great  temple  of  Abousambul,  a  laborious  task,  which  oocupied 
twenty  days.  Having  returned  to  Cairo,  they  started  in  October  1817 
for  Syria,  and  in  May  1818  commenced  their  journey  to  Petra  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  They  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1820.  Soon 
afterwards  they  were  induced,  as  a  convenient  mode  of  satisfying  the 
inquiries  of  numerous  friends,  to  make  a  selection  from  the  letters 
which  they  had  addressed  during  their  absence  to  their  relatives  in 
England.  They  printed  a  limited  edition  for  private  circulation  only. 
The  book  became  well-known  as  the  '  Travels  of  Irby  and  Mangles^' 
and  copicB  of  it  being  much  in  request^  they  made  a  gift  of  the  copy- 
right to  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  who  printed  it  in  the  popular  series 
of  the  'Colonial  and  Home  Library,'  with  the  title  of  'Travels  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  Journey  round  the 
Dead  Sea  and  through  the  Country  east  of  the  Jordan,  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Leonard  Irby  and  James  Mangles,  Commanders  in  the  Royal 
Navy,'  16mo,  London,  1844.  The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  but  is  very  interesting  and  trust- 
worthy, though  it  has  been  in  some  degree  superseded  by  the  investi- 
gations of  more  recent  travellers. 

MANI,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  or  MANES^ 
or  MANICH  JSUS,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from 
whom  the  heretical  Christian  sect  of  the  MANiOH.fiAif8  derived  their 
name.  The  particulars  of  the  life  and  death  of  this  individual  are 
variously  reported  by  the  Greek  and  oriental  writers,  but  it  appears 
from  all  accounts  that  he  was  a  native  cf  Persia,  or  at  least  brought 
up  in  that  country ;  that  he  was  weU  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Magi ;  that  he  attempted  to  amalgamate  1^  Persian  religion 
with  Christianity ;  and  that,  after  meeting  with  oonsiderHble  success, 
he  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  Varanes  L,  king  of  Persia  (a.i>.  271- 
274).  It  is  difiicult  to  determine  the  exact  time  at  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Mani  were  first  promulgated  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  before  the  end  of  the  8rd  century 
or  the  ba^nning  of  the  4th. 

The  Manichsaans  believed,  like  the  Magi,  in  two  eternal  principles, 
from  which  all  things  proceed,  namely,  l^bt  and  darlmess,  which  are 
respectively  subject  to  the  dominion  of  two  bemgs,  one  the  god  of 
good  and  the  other  the  god  of  evil  They  also  believed  that  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race  were  created  by  the  god  of  darkness  with 
corrupt  and  mortal  bodies,  but  that  their  souls  formed  part  of  that 
eternal  light  which  was  subject  to  the  god  of  light  They  maintained 
that  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  government  of  the  god  of  light  to 
deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their  corporeal  prisons ;  and 
that  with  this  view  he  created  two  aublime  beings,  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  sent  Christ  into  the  world,  clothed  with  the 
shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  and  not  with  the  real  substance,  to 
teach  mortals  how  to  deliver  the  rational  soul  from  the  corrupt  body, 
and  to  overcome  the  power  of  malignant  matter.  Referring  to  the 
promise  of  Chriat  shortly  before  his  omoifixion,  which  is  recorded  by 
John  (xvL  7<16)»  that  he  would  send  to  his  disciples  the  Comforter, 
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^who  would  lead  them  into  tU  trath,"  the  Maiiioh«B«iis  maintained 
that  thia  promiae  waa  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Mani,  who  was  sent 
hj  the  god  of  light  to  dedart  to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  salration, 
without  oonoealing  any  of  its  tratha  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or 
nndsr  anj  other  oovering.  Mani  also  taught  that  those  aoaia  which 
obeyed  the  laws  deliverMl  by  Christ,  as  explained  by  himself  the 
Comforter,  and  struggled  against  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  a  oorrupt 
nature,  would,  on  their  death,  be  dellTered  from  their  sinful  bodies, 
and,  ttfter  being  purified  by  the  sun  and  moon,  would  asoend  to  the 
rsgiona  of  light;  but  tliat  those  souls  which  neglected  to  struggle 
againat  their  corrupt  naturea  would  pasa  after  death  into  the  bodies  of 
animala  or  other  beiogs,  until  they  had  expiated  their  guilt  Their 
belief  in  the  evil  of  matter  led  them  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
reaurrsction.  Mani  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  whioh 
he  said  was  the  word  of  the  god  of  darkness,  whom  the  Jews  had 
worahipped  in  the  place  of  the  god  of  light.  He  asserted  that  the 
booka  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  grossly  iuterpolated,  and  that 
they  were  not  all  written  by  the  persona  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
doctrinea  of  the  sect  were  contained  in  four  works,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Mani  himself,  which  were  entitled  respectively  'Mysteries/ 
'Chaptera,'  'Gospel,*  and  '  Treasury;'  but  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  their  contents. 

Bower,  in  the  second  Tolume  of  his  'History  of  the  Popes,*^  has 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  Manichieans  were  addicted  to  immoral 
practices;  but  this  opluion  baa  been  ably  controverted  by  Beausobre 
and  Lardner,  who  have  shown  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
axoef  diogly  rigoroua  and  austere  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  disoiplrs  of  Mani  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
was  called  the  'Elect'  and  the  other  'Hearers.'  The  former  were 
bound  to  abetain  from  animal  food,  wine,  and  all  sensual  enjoy  meats ; 
the  latter  were  considered  as  imperfect  and  feeble  Christifljis,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  severe  mode  of  life.  The  ecdeslastical 
constitution  of  the  Manichu?ana  consisted  of  twelve  apostlea  and  a 
preaideut,  who  represented  Christ ;  of  seventy-two  bishops,  who  als6 
represented  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ;  and  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Manieheans  never  appear  to  haye  been  yexy  numerous,  but 
they  were  spread  over  almost  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  Kume- 
roua  tveatisea  were  written  against  them,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  by  Eusebiua  of  Csssarea,  Euaebius  of  Emesa,  Serapion  of  Thumis, 
AthHuasiua  of  Alexandria,  Gkorge  and  Apollinarius  of  Laodicea,  and 
Titus  of  Bostra.  Much  valuable  information  concerning  this  sect  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine,  who  waa  for  nine  years  a 
Kealous  supporter  of  the  Manicbean  doctrines. 

The  Paulicians  are  generally  considerad  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Maiiichaan  sect,  and  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  jiret  in  the  7th 
century  in  Armenia,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Paul,  a 
sealous  preacher  of  the  doctrinea  of  Mani. 

In  the  dth  century  the  ManiebsMui  doctrinea  are  said  to  have  spread 
very  widely  in  Persia.  They  continued  to  have  supporters,  under 
their  new  name  of  Paulicianiam,  till  a  very  kte  period  in  eoelesiastical 
hi'^tory.  About  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  sumamed  Copronymua,  transplanted  from  Armenia  a  great  number 
of  Paulicians  to  Thrace,  where  they  continued  to  exist  even  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turka.  In  the  11th  and  12th  oen- 
turiea  the  doctrinea  of  the  Paulicians  were  intioduced  into  Italy  and 
CVanee,  and  met  with  considezable  success. 

MANILIUS,  MARCUS  or  CAIUS  (whose  name  la  sometimes 
written  Malliua  or  Manlius),  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
astronomy,  called  *  Aatronomicon,'  in  five  books.  We  possess  no  par^ 
ticulars  respecting  bis  life,  but  the  opinion  of  Bentley  seems  the  most 
probable,  that  he  was  bom  in  Asia,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
C«aar.  Some  writers  suppose  Maniliua  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Maniliua  or  Manlius  of  Autiooh,  the  astrologer,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
<H.  K^  XXXV.  17),  and  othera  the  same  aa  Manlius  the  mathematician, 
alao  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi  15,  s.  8) ;  but  the  only  reaaon  for 
theae  opiniona  eonaista  in  the  similarity  of  the  names.  The  '  Astro- 
Bomicon '  does  not  appear  to  be  complote^  The  five  books  which  are 
extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed  stars ;  but  the  poet  promisee  in 
many  parts  of  hia  work  to  give  an  account  of  the  planets.  The 
I^Aatronomicon'  oontaina  several  passagea  which  are  not  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  some  of  the  best  writings  of  the  Augustan  age; 
but  the  subject  gave  the  author  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  poetical  powers.  It  appears  from  many  parte  of  the  work  that 
Maniliua  was  a  staimoh  adherent  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  A  menu- 
■cript  of  the  '  Astronomicon  '  was  first  discovered  by  Poggio  in  141(1, 
and  it  was  first  printed  at  NttrobeTg,  1472  or  1473.  The  beat  edition 
ia  that  by  Bentley,  Lond ,  1739.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
▼erne  by  Creech,  Lond.,  1700. 

MANIN,  DAiNlELE,  a difitinguished  Italian  poUtician  and  patriot, 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1804,  the  son  of  Pietro  Manin,  a  respectable 
advocate.  His  grandfather,  Lodovico  Manin,  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  last  d(^e  of  Venioe,  whose  weak  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  republic  by  Bonaparte  (1797)  had  attached 
a  certwn  djscredh  to  the  name.  Young  Manin,  who  from  the  first 
showed  great  abilities,  was  bred  up  to  his  father's  profession  of  the 
tow,  and  graduated  aa  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  University  of  Padua 
at  a  very  early  age.    He  married  in  1825,  and  shortly  sfterwurds  com- 


meneed  practice  as  a  lawyer  at  Mestre,  a  smsll  town  near  Venioe. 
Here  he  led  a  quiet  domeatio  life^  employing  his  leisure  in  historioal 
and  l^gal  studies,  and  occasionally  in  writings  of  a  kindred  oharaoter. 
From  the  first  however  ho  shared  fervently  in  the  general  discontent 
of  his  countrymen  with  Austrian  rule,  and  the  general  aspiration  after 
restored  liberty  and  independence  for  Venice.  Though  not  affiliated 
to  any  of  the  revolutionary  societies  then  existing  in  Italy,  he  often 
discussed  with  several  intimate  friends — especially  Alexandre  Zanettl, 
Leopold  Cicognara,  Giovanni  Minotto,  and  Franoesco  degli  Antont — 
the  wrongs  of  his  native  country,  and  the  possibility  of  remedying 
them  by  insurrection  or  oUier  means.  Once  or  twice — aa  during  the 
time  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  affair  of  the  brothers  Bandiem 
in  1844— these  secret  communings  were  on  the  pohit  of  bursting  out 
into  open  action ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  felt  by  the  friends  that 
no  movement  was  practicable,  and  Manin  continued  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  his  profession,  varying  it  by  occasional  contributions  on 
economical  topics  to  journals.  As  a  speaker,  he  waa  distinguished  for  a 
logical,  direct,  positive  and  incisive  manner,  different  from  the  ordinary 
eloquence  of  his  countrymen.  As  on  several  important  public  trials 
he  acted  a  vigorous  put  on  the  liberal  side,  he  came  into  coUiaion 
with  the  Austrian  government;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1848  he  waa 
imprisoned.  But  this  year  was  to  witness  a  d^nge  in  his  fortnnea, 
and  in  those  of  Italy.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
with  which  the  whole  peninsula  was  charged  broke  forth  in  Milan; 
the  news  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Milan  acted  imme- 
diately on  Venice,  and  on  the  23rd  of  March  the  Austrian  commander 
of  the  dty,  Count  Zichy,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  the  republic 
was  declared.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Manin  stepped  forth  as  a  man 
bom  to  lead.  The  progress  of  events  was  for  a  time  complex — the 
fate  of  the  Venetians  iMing  involved  in  that  of  the  other  Italiansi 
**  What  we  prtf erred/*  Manin  h98  since  said,  "was  to  be  an  independent 
republic,  in  confederation  with  the  other  Italian  states  ;  but  what  we 
would  have  accepted  was,  to  become  a  portion  of  one  great  hmgdom 
comprising  all  Italy." 

Tho  war  of  Charles-Albert»  the  king  of  Piedmont,  against  the 
Austrians  in  the  name  of  Italy,  as  a  whole  seemed  for  awhile  to  give 
likelihood  to  the  latter  expectation.  The  Venetians,  willing  to  s&ow 
their  trust  in  Charles-Albert,  agreed  to  the  fusion  of  their  little 
republic  with  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  so  as  to  form  a  united  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Northern  Italy.  But  the  battle  of  Custoza 
having  ended  that  dream  and  restored  Lombardy  to  the  Austrian 
dominion,  the  Venetians  again  fell  back  upon  their  own  resources  and 
prepared  for  a  separate  defence.  The  republican  standard  of  St  Mark 
was  again  hoisted;  a  triumvirate  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
executive  government,  Manin  beiug  the  chief  of  the  three ;  and  the 
military  command  was  intrusted  to  the  Neapolitan  general  Pep^,  who 
had  thrown  himself  into  Venice  two  months  before,  rather  than 
obey  the  order  that  he  should  return  to  Naples.  Though  the 
Austrians  kept  up  a  blockade  against  Venice,  it  was  not  till  March 
1849,  when  the  second  attempt  of  Charles- Albert  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  defeat  of  Novara,  and  when  the  Austrians  were  thus  free 
to  reconquer  all  that  still  remained  to  be  reconquered  of  their  lost 
territories  in  Itaty,  that  the  Venetians  endured  the  full  agony  of  the 
struggle.  By  that  time  the  patriotic  movement  had  been  completely 
crushed  in  every  part  of  Italy  besides,  with  the  exoeption  of  Borne. 
The  two  republics  of  Rome  and  Venice  were  the  sole  remaina  of  the 
insurrectionary  work  of  the  previous  year;  and  against  the  one  of 
these  the  French  were  mustering  their  power  in  conjunction  with 
the  Austrians  and  Neapolitans,  while  the  other  was  assailed  by  the 
Austrians  alone.  Both  republics  behaved  bravely.  What  Mazzinx 
was  to  Rome,  Manin  was  to  Venice.  From  March  1849  he  was 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  dictatorship.  The  defence  of 
Venice  conducted  by  him  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  obatinate  in 
recent  history.  It  was  on  the  Srd  of  July  that  the  F^rench  entered 
Rome;  but  Venice  did  not  surrender  till  the  24th  of  August,  after  it 
had  sufiered  a  drea^dful  bombardment.  With  the  fisll  of  Venioe  the 
re-subjugation  of  Italy  was  complete.  The  terms  of  the  surrender 
were  such  that  Manin  was  able  to  go  safely  into  exile.  He  has  since 
resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  supporting  himself  honourably,  respected  by 
all  Europe,  and  waiting  for  a  new  opportuni^  for  the  revival  of 
liberty  in  his  native  land.  With  Mazzmi,  he  still  adheres  to  the  idea 
of  the  unification  of  Italy  (accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Austrians  and  the  secularisation  of  the  Papacy),  as  essential  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Italian  development;  but  he  differs  considerably 
from  Mazzini  in  his  ideas  as  to  the  practical  means  of  such  « 
unification.     [See  Supplemk:??.] 

MA'NLII,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patrician  geniet 
of  ancient  Rome.     Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 

1.  Marcus  MAifLius  Cafitolimus,  who  was  consul  b.o.  390  (Lir., 
V.  31),  and  wa<i  the  means  of  pres-  rving  the  capitol  when  it  was  nearly 
taken  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.,  v.  47),  from  which  he  obtained  the  surname 
at  Capitulinns.  He  afterwards  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
popular  partv  against  his  own  order,  and  particularly  di-Htiaguished 
himself  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  assibted  those  who  were  in 
debt.  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  valuable  estates,  and  declared 
that  nii  lotxg  as  he  had  a  siugle  pound  he  would  not  allow  any  Roman 
to  be  carried  into  bondage  for  debt.  In  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  patrician  order  he  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  ki  gly  puAor. 


MANNYNG,  ROBERT. 


MANSFIEU),  EARL  OF. 


Th*  dreumstances  attendiog  bis  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much 
obsciuity.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before  the  oenturiea 
■nd  was  acquitted;  and  that  afterwards,  seeing  that  the  patrician 
partj  were  determined  on  his  destruction,  he  seised  upon  the  icapitol, 
and  ptepared  to  defend  it  by  arms.  In  consequence  of  this  Camillua, 
his  penonal  enemy,  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  curiae  (that  ia,  the 
patrician  aaembly)  condemned  him  to  death.  According  to  Livy, 
who  implies  that  Manlios  did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  thrown  down 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes ;  but  Kiebuhr  supposes,  from 
a  fngmokt  of  Dion  (zzzi)  compared  with  the  narrative  of  Zonaras 
(▼ii  24),  that  he  was  treacherously  pushed  down  from  the  rock  by  a 
slaTe,  who  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  patrician  party. 
('  Roman  History,'  voL  jL,  pp.  610,  611,  Ent^L  transL ;  Livy,  vL  11, 14, 
20.)  The  bouse  which  had  belonged  to  Manlius  was  razed ;  and  the 
¥anlisn  gens  resolved  that  none  of  its  patrician  members  should  again 
bear  the  name  of  Marcus.    Manlius  was  put  to  death  B.O.  381. 

2.  Trrus  Manlius  Cafitolinus  Tobquatus,  son  of  L.  Manlius, 
somamed  Imperioeus,  who  was  dictator  B.a  861.  When  his  father 
Lacius  was  accused  by  the  tribune  Pomponius  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  towards  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  also  for  keeping 
bis  son  Titus  among  his  slaves  in  the  country,  Titus  is  said  to  have 
obtained  admittance  to  the  lyDuse  of  Pomponius  shortly  before  the 
trial,  And  to  have  oom  polled  him,  under  ft-ar  of  death,  to  swear  that 
be  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father.  This  instance  of 
filial  afifection  is  said  to  have  operated  so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that 
he  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  (B.a  859)  one  of  the  military 
tribunes.  (Liv.,  vlL  4,  5 ;  Cicero,  *De  Of^,'  ill.  81.)  In  the  following 
year  Manlius  distinguished  himself  by  slaying  in  single  combat  a  Gaul 
of  gigantio  sise  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  bis 
taking  a  chain  (torques)  from  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received 
liis  surname  of  Torquatus.  (Liv.,  vii  10.)  Manlius  filled  the  office 
of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both  instanoes  before  he  had  been  appointed 
eoDsui:  onoe,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Csarites,  B.C.  351 ; 
and  the  second  time  in  order  to  preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election 
of  consuls,  Ra  346.  (Liv.,  vii.  19*26.)  Manlius  was  consul  at  lea^t 
three  times.  (Cia,  'De  Ofi^,'  iii  31.)  In  his  third  consulship  he 
defeated  the  liUiins,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  against 
the  Romans.  In  the  same  campaign  he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for 
having  engaged  in  single  oombat  with  one  of  the  enemy,  oontrary  to 
hie  orders.    (liv.,  viii.  5-12.) 

8.  TiTVB  Mavlios  Tobquatus  was  oonsul  ro.  235,  and  obtained  a 
triumph  on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia.  (VelL,  ii.  88; 
Eatrop.,  iii  8.)  In  his  second  consulship,  B.O.  224,  he  conquered  the 
Qaala.  (Polyh,  u.  81.)  He  opposed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners^ 
who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cannsou  (liv.,  zxiL  60.)  In 
RC.  215  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia  (Liv.,  xxiil  84,  40, 
41) ;  and  -in  212  was,  an  unsuooe«sful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximua  (Liv.,  zxv.  5.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected 
oonaol,  but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes.  (liv.,  zzvL  22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed  dictator  in  order  to 
hold  the  Comitia.  (liv.,  xxvii.  83.)  The  temple  of  Janus  was  dosed 
daring  the  fir»t  consulship  of  Manlius,    (Liv.,  L  19 ;  YelL,  ii.  38.) 

4.  Ckxius  Manlius  vulso  was  consul  B.a  189,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  war  agsinst.  the  Oauls  in  Qalatis»  whom  he 
entirely  subdued.  An  aooount  of  this  war  is  given  by  Livy  (zzzviii 
12-17)  and  Poly  bins  (zzil  16-22).  After  remaining  in  Asia  the  follow- 
mg  year  as  pro-oonsul,  he  led  his  army  home  through  Tiiraoe,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  the  inbabitaats  in  a  narrow  defile  and  plundered 
of  part  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph,  B.0. 186>  though  not 
without  some  difficulty.    (Liv.,  zzziz.  6.) 

MaKNYNO,  KOBKRT,  is  more  usually  called  Bobert  de  Brunne. 
He  owee  this  name  to  his  having  been  a  Qilbertine  canon  in  the 
BBonastery  of  founne  or  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire.  He  lived  in  the 
nigns  of  Edward  I.  and  his  successor,  and  was  the  writer  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Metrical  Chronicles  whose  language  can  be  oalled 
English.  His  work  however  is  merely  a  translation  from  the  French. 
It  is  in  two  parts :  the  first,  translated  from  the  *Brut  d' Angleterre ' 
and  'Boman  le  Rou'  of  Wace  and  Gaimar,  begins  with  JBaeas  and 
ends  with  Cadwallader;  the  second,  from  Cadwallader  to  Edward  L, 
is  tranaUted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Peter  Langtoft.  [Lanqtoff, 
Pbtbil]  Robert's  version  was  published  by  Heame  in  1725.  The 
measure  of  it  is  ooto^llabie  in  the  first  part^  and  Alezandrine  in  the 
second.  Its  poetical  merit  is  very  small ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  an 
early  monument  of  the  langusge,  and  valuable  for  its  information, 
both  hiatorieai  and  literary.  Robert  made  in  English  rhymes  a  transp 
lataon,  which  has  never  been  printed,  of  Saint  Buenaventura's  treatise 
'De  Cosaa  et  Passione  Domini'  He  translated  also  freely,  into  octo- 
sjUabio  verse,  the  *  Manuel  P«che,'  or  '  Manual  of  Sins,'  whidi  used  to 
be  attributed  to  Bishop  Grosthead  on  insufficient  gcounds.  Of  this 
imprinted  translation  speeimens  are  given  in  Warton's  work  and  else- 
whersb '  Heame  has  supposed,  with  little  resson,  that  Robert  de 
Brunne  was  the  author  of  the  old  English  metrical  romance  ealled 
*Rycfaaide  Ouer-de-Lyon.' 

MANSARD,  the  name  sf  two  French  arohiteots  of  great  celebrity 
m  the  17th  century. 

Fbaxqqk  Manb^bd  the  elder,  whose  father,  Absalon^  is  said  to  have 
been  srehiteot  or  builder  to  the  king^  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1598.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  xestoni< 


tion  of  the  Hdtel  Toulouse;  and  a  short  time  sfterwards  he  was  com* 
missioned  to  execute  the  portal  of  the  church  of  the  Feuillans,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honord.  The  reputation  he  acquired  by  these  works  soon 
procured  him  abundaut  employ ment^  and  obtained  for  him  ample 
opportunities  for  display  log  hia  talents.  Among  the  numerous 
chiteaus  erected  after  his  designs  may  be  mentioned  Berni  near  Pari% 
Baleray,  Blerancourt,  Choisy,  and  that  of  Moisons,  which  last  was 
built  for  the  president  De  Longueil,  and  is  generally  considered  his 
best  work  of  that  class.  Among  his  churches  the  most  noted  is  that 
of  the  Yal  de  Grace  at  Paris,  the  dome  of  which  was  onoe  generally 
extolled  as  a  fine  piece  of  architecture^  although  now  considered  » 
grotesque  composition,  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  its  impure 
and  meagre  taste.  The  fa9ade  of  the  church  of  the  Minimes  in  the 
Place  Royale  is  also  by  him,  and  has  been  admired  as  ezhibiting  the 
solution  of  a  knotty  problem,  the  metopes  being  perfect  squares 
throughout  1  Such  was  the  puerile  and  pedantic  trifling  that  formerly 
engaged  the  attention  of  ardutects  and  connoisseurs,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  overlooked  matters  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in 
architectural  taste  and  design.  FraD9ois  died  in  1666.  This  arohiteot 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  curb  roof,  called,  after  him,  a 
Mansard,  which  consists  of  two  planes  on  each  side,  a  steeper  one 
below  aod  a  flatter  one  above.  It  has  however  little  beauty  of  form 
to  recommend  i^  having  very  much  the  look  of  b«ng  broken  or 
doubled. 

JuLXS  Hardouin  Mansard  was  the  nephew  of  the  pieoeding,  being 
the  son  of  a  painter  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Frao9ois.  Jules^ 
who  assumed  his  maternal  family  name  on  becoming  heir  to  his  unde, 
was  bom  in  1645.  fie  was  brought  up  by  FraD9ois  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  became  much  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two# 
Most  assuredly  he  had  ample  field  allowed  him  for  the  display  of  his 
talents,  since,  had  he  bean  employed  on  no  other  work,  he  was  called 
to  ezecute  one  which  for  lavish  prodigality  has  hardly  its  parallel  in 
any  age  or  country.  It  becomes  therefore  quite  as  much  a  satire  as  a 
eulogium  on  his  'genius'  to  say,  that  on  that  occasion,  and  with 
unlimited  resources,  he  produced  nothiug  better  than  Versailles— a 
huge  pile  of  buildlog,  whioh  Sir  Christopher  Wren  happily  dcdoribed 
as  composed  of  '*  heaps  of  littleness."  it  would  not  be  ditficult  to 
select  from  his  other  works  numerous  instances  of  ezoeedingly  bad 
taste,  of  puerile  caprioes,  and  downright  solecisms;  their  magnitude 
and  the  oostUness  of  their  decorations  however  give  to  his  works  an 
imposing  air,  though  the  efiaot  thus  producc^d  is  hardly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  architect  himself.  After  Versailles,  the  work  which  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  his  reputation  is  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  at  Parii^ 
which,  although  as  splendid  as  gilding  can  make  it»  is  ezterually 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  our  St.  Paul's  in  harmony  and  majesty  of 
design  and  proportions.  The  plan  of  the  interior  <^  the  edidce  pre- 
sents far  more  that  deserves  commendation,  the  whole  being  skilfully 
arranged  for  perspective  effect  Both  the  Place  Louis  XIV.  and  that 
called  Des  Victoires  at  Paris  were  built  after  his  designs,  but  have 
little  at  all  remarkable^  ezoept  it  be  that  the  one  is  an  octagon  and  the 
other  an  oval  in  plan.  He  was  enabled  to  amass  a  vast  fortune.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Marly  in  1708,  and  was  buried  in  the  ehuroh  of 
St  Paul,  at  Paris»  where  a  monument  by  Coysevox  was  erected 
to  him. 

MANSFIELD,  WILLIAM  MURRAY, EARL  OF,  lordchief.justioe 
of  the  king's  bench,  was  bom  at  Perth  on  the  2nd  of  March  1704,  OA, 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Andrew  Viscount  Stormont  When  three 
years  old  he  was  removed  to  London,  and  in  1719  he  was  admitted  a 
king's  scholar  at  Westminster  sohooL  On  the  18th  of  June  1723  he 
was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  as  before  at  Westminster, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  clauieal  attainments.  After  taking 
his  degree  of  MJL  he  left  the  university  in  1730,  and  after  travelling 
some  time  abroad  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term  1731. 
In  early  life  he  appears  to  have  associated  a  good  desl  with  the  '*mea 
of  wit  about  town." 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  as  of  other  eminent  lawyers,  that  he  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  knew  the  diflbrenoe  between  a  total 
want  of  employment  and  an  inoome  of  3000^  a-year.  But  m  1732; 
the  year  after,  hii  being  oalled  to  the  bar,  it  appears  that  he  was 
engaged  in  an  important  appeal  case  ,*  and  in  the  two  following  years 
he  was  frequently  retained  in  similar  cased  before  the  House  of  Lordsi 
(Qolliday's  'Life,'  p.  28).  The  first  cause  in  the  oommon-law  oourls 
in  which  Mr.  Murray  distinguished  himself  was  an  action  for  criminal 
conversation  brought  by  Theuphiios  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper.  A 
sudden  attaok  of  illness  having  prevented  his  leader  from  appearing 
in  oourt  the  duty  of  conducting  the  defenoe  devolved  upon  him. 
The  resvdt  brought  him  an  infloz  of  business  which  at  once  raised 
his  income  from  a  few  hundreds  to  thousands.  In  1743  he  was 
appointed  8olicito^general,  and  obtained  a  saat  in  the  House  of 
Commons*  where  his  eloquence  and  legal  knowledge  soon  rendered 
him  very  powerful  In  the  Hoose,  Murny  and  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham) 
were  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  best  speakers  of  their  respective 
parties.  Pitt's  attacks  on  Murray  seem  to  have  oooasionsUy  ezceeded 
the  limits  pcesoribed  by  modem  parliamentary  regulations^  and  Murray 
had  not  the  nerve  to  return  or  to  parry  his  fierce  inveotivea.  In  1764 
Mr.  Muixay  was  made  attotney-geneni,  and  in  1766  he  received  the 
appointment  of  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  was  imme- 
diately created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  fiaroQ  Mansfield,  of  Mansfield 
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in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  On  his  devatton  to  the  seat  of  ohief- 
jiiBtice,  Lord  Mansfield,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  became  a  member 
of  tbe  cabinet. 

Few  lawyers  have  been  moro  tempted  than  Lord  Mansfield  to  quit 
their  profession  for  politics.  On  several  occasions  (such  was  his  power 
as  a  speaker  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  by 
his  party)  high  political  office,  with  the  prospect  of  higher,  of  indeed 
the  highest,  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  Bat  he  was  firm  in 
refusing  all  ofiers  of  the  kind  and  in  adhering  to  his  profession.  Thus 
when  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  pension  of  2000L,  with  the  rever- 
Bion  of  a  Taluable  post  for  his  nephew,  Lord  Stormont,  were  offered 
to  him,  and  subsequently  the  amount  of  the  proposed  pennon  was 
raised  to  6000/L,  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal  "  He  knew,"  says  Walpole, 
'^that  it  was  safer  to  expound  laws  than  to  be  exposed  to  them ;  and 
he  said  peremptorily  at  last,  that  if  he  was  not  to  be  chief-justice, 
neither  would  he  any  longer  be  attomey-genend."  Shortly  after  Lord 
llanefield's  promotion  to  the  bench,  on  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  and  the 
resignation  of  Legge,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  seals  of  the 
latter  office  were  pro  tempore  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  full  power  to  negociate  on  the 
subject  of  a  new  administration  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  same  reasons  which  made  him  refuse  political  office 
seem  to  have  induced  him  to  decline  the  custody  of  tbe  great  seal 
when  it  was,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  offered  to  him.  He  pre- 
ferred the  purely  judicial  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
where  he  was  snTe  from  political  storms  and  the  yicissitudes  which 
they  produce.  Yet  in  that  office,  though  safe  from  political,  he  was 
not  safe  f  ram  popular  storms.  His  political  leanings  were  not  towards 
the  popular  side ;  and  even  his  conduct  as  a  judge,  though  now,  when 
at  a  distance  from  him  and  his  time  we  can  survey  it  with  calmness, 
it  may  appear  deserving  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reprehension 
heaped  on  it  by  such  writers  as  Junius,  was  at  the  time  not  free  from 
the  appearance  of  some  bias  against  popular  rights. 

In  the  cases  of  the  trials  of  the  publishers  of  Junius's  letter  to  the 
kmg,  Lord  Mansfield  incurred  much  popular  odium  by  laying  down 
the  doctrine  that  the  fact,  not  the  law,  whs  what  the  jury  had  to 
consider.  In  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  summing 
up,  directed  the  jury,  *<that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper 
were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of."    (•  State  Trials,'  vol.  xx., 

L900).  In  the  ease  of  Wilkes,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year, 
rd  Mansfield  remained  firm  to  his  former  opinion,  and  in  allusion 
to  the  odium  which  he  had  incurred  in  consequence,  thua  expressed 
himself:  "I  honour  the  king  and  respect  the  people;  but  many 
things,  acquired  by  the  favour  of  either,  are,  in  my  account,  not 
worth  ambition.  I  wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  popuUrity  which 
follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which, 
sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  punuit  of  noble  ends 
by  noble  means." 

In  the  famous  riots  of  1780,  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbuiy- 
square  was  attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  the  populace.  The  walls  were 
all  that  were  left  of  it.  His  library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  his 
private  papers,  pictures^  furniture,  and  other  valuables  were  all  con- 
sumed. Though  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  applied  for  the  particulars  and  amount  of  his  loss,  with  a 
view  to  compensation,  his  lordship  declined  returning  any  account  of 
his  loss,  lest^  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Treasury,  **it  might  seem  a 
claim  or  expectation  of  being  indemnified."  After  having  presided 
for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  retired 
from  his  office  in  1788.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1793,  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year.  He  left  no  issue.  The  earldom  of  Mansfield,  which 
was  granted  to  him  in  1776,  descended  to  his  nephew,  Yisoount 
Stormont. 

Lord  Mansfield's  judicial  character  stands  high.  His  acute  and 
powerful  intellect  enabled  him  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  every  case.  The  depth  of  his  legal  learning  has  been 
questioned;  probably  not  without  reason.  And  this  want  of  depth, 
assuming  it  to  have  existed,  may  account  for  his  sometimes  making 
law  instead  of  expounding  it — a  thing  sometimes  unavoidable  in  a 
judge ;  and  though  extremely  difficult  to  do  well,  easi^r  to  do  ill  or 
indififerently  than  to  unravel  and  set  forth  in  luminous  order  a  large 
and  confused  mass  of  law  already  existing  on  a  given  subject :  which 
suggests  the  reflection,  that  though  that  judge  who  is  the  profoundest 
lawyer  will  be  the  most  competent  to  make  law,  at  least  to  know  when 
it  is  necessary  to  make  it,  yet  those  judges  who  are  the  least  profound 
lawyers,  and  consequently  the  least  able  to  say  when  law  needs  to  be 
made,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  evade  the  difficulty  of  elucidating 
the  old  law  by  making  new.  This  is  matter  of  every-day  experience 
to  lawyers  Lord  Mansfield's  judicial  legislation  has  been  moat  suo- 
oessful  in  some  branches  of  commercial  law.  In  the  law  of  real 
proprrty  he  was  less  successful  For  example,  his  decision  in  the  case 
ofFetrtn  v.  jBhke,  which  involved  an  alteration  in  tbe  old  esUblished 
TOles  of  law,  particularly  as  regarded  what  is  called  the  rule  in 
SheUeyscase,  was  reversed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  (Feame's 
•Contiijgent  Kemainders/  p.  168;  and  Dougl.,  *Rep.,'  829  or  343  of 
third  edition,  in  note.) 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Lord  Mansfield,  his  principles  of 
toleration  m  matters  of  religion,  which  he  maintained  both  in 
parliament  and  on  the  bench,  ought  not  to  be  foi^otten. 


{Life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  by  Heniy  Roscoe,  Esq.,  in  Dr.  Lardnet^s 
Cabinet  Opelopcedia). 

MANTEQNA,  ANDREA,  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  143L  His  parents 
were  persons  in  humble  life.  It  does  not  appear  under  what  otrcum- 
stanoes  or  at  what  i^  he  became  a  pupil  of  Francesco  Squarioonop 
who  was  so  struck  with  his  talents  that  he  adopted  him  as  ids  son. 
On  Andrea  marrying  a  daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  Squaricone's 
competitor,  the  latter  was  offended,  and  censured  his  pupil  as  much 
as  he  had  before  praised  him;  but  these  oensures,  being  in  many 
instances  well  founded,  only  tended  to  his  improvement,  which  vras 
further  promoted  by  the  friendly  advice  of  the  brothers  Gentile  and 
Giovanni  Bellini. 

His  chief  residence  and  his  school  were  at  Mantua,  where  he 
settled  under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  Lodovioo  Gonsaga,  but 
worked  occasionally  at  other  places,  especially  Rome.  There  are 
several  of  his  oil-paintings  in  Mantua.  His  master-piece  was  the 
picture  '  Delia  YittoriA,'  which  was  in  the  Oratorio  de'  Padri  di  San 
Filippo.  Few  of  this  painter's  works  now  remain,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  much  injured.  One  of  his  greatest  and  most  celebrated 
works,  *  The  Triumph  of  JoUus  Caesar,'  was  part  of  the  rich  gallery 
of  paintings  that  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  family,  which  was  purchased 
by  King  Charles  I.  for  80,000^  This,  tbe  greatest  and  most  esteemed 
work  of  Mantegna,  consisting  of  nine  pictures,  each  9  feet  high  and 
9  feet  wide,  is  now  at  Hampton  Court  Unfauippily  it  was  coarsely 
painted  over  by  Laguerre,  in  the  time  of  William  ILL  '  The  Triumph 
of  Scipio,'  painted  in  black  and  white,  and  in  admirable  preservation, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Yivyan.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  has 
a  picture  by  Mantegna,  representing  'Judith  with  the  head  of 
HolofemSb.'  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  painting  by  Mantegna  of 
'The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned;  St  John  tbe  Baptist  and  the 
Magdalen ; '  and  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  admirable  drawing 
in  bistre  touched  with  white,  representing  the  dominion  of  the  vioes 
over  the  virtues,  a  counterpart  to  Mantegna  s  picture  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  (No.  1107),  representing  the  vices  expelled  by  the  virtuei>. 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  painted  many  cabinet  pictures,  his  time 
being  so  much  occupied  by  large  works  and  engraving :  though  not 
the  inventor  of  this  art^  he  was  the  first  engraver  of  his  time ;  the 
series  of  plates  executed  by  his  own  hand  exceeds  fifty.  Mantegna 
died  at  Mantua,  September  13,  1606,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
left  two  sons,  Francesoo  Mantegna,  who  completed  several  of  the 
works  left  unfinished  by  Andrea,  and  who  vras  considered  his  father's 
best  scholar,  another  also  a  painter,  but  who  attained  no  celebrity. 

MANTELL,  GIDEON  ALGERNON,  a  palaeontologist  and  geologist 
of  extensive  and  varied  acquirements,  was  born  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
about  1790.  For  several  years  he  practised  as  a  medical  man  at  Lewes, 
in  a  district  which  he  rendered  classical  by  his  researches  into  its 
geological  structure.  He  wss  a  memorable  instance  of  a  man  of  genius, 
constantly  and  diligently  occupied  in  diBoharging  the  duties  of  a  labo- 
rious profession — in  which  he  acquired  great  provincial  reputation, 
especially  for  the  delicacy  of  his  manipulation  in  suig:ical  cases,  and 
for  the  tenderness  of  iiis  demeanour  to  his  patients — nevertheless 
reaching  great  eminence  as  a  man  of  science,  and  finding  time  to 
pursue  his  &vourite  studies  with  distinguished  success.  During  his 
residence  at  Lewes  he  collected  a  yast  number  of  interesting  fossils, 
and  formed  a  private  museum,  such  as  has  rarely  if  ever  been  equalled. 
Here  also  he  published  his  principal  separate  works, '  The  Fossils  of 
tbe  South  Downs,'  and  '  The  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex.' 
The  former  appeared  in  1822,  simultaneously  with  that  of  Cuvier  and 
BroDgniart  upon  'The  Geology  of  the  Environs  of  Paris;*  and  many 
of  the  organic  remains  of  ^e  chalk  were  described  in  both  works 
simultaneously,  though  independently.  Whilst  at  Lewes  also  he  called 
attention  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  remains  of  fishes  found  in 
the  chalk,  and  it  was  there  he  commenced  the  series  of  observations 
which  placed  him  in  a  prominent  position  among  British  geologists. 
His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
assemblage  of  days,  sands,  and  subordinate  limestones  which  imme- 
diately underlie  the  cretaceous  system  in  the  Weald  district^  happily 
designated  by  hia  Mend  Mr.  P.  J.  Martin  as  the  *  Wealden  formation.' 
His  location  being  exceedingly  favourable  for  researches  in  that  group 
of  rocks,  he  became  the  original  demonstrator  of  the  fresh-water  origin 
of  the  mass  of  Wealden  beds^  thus  making  a  great  step  in  British 
geology ;  and  it  is  remarkable  and  iostructive  that  this  resulted  from 
the  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  of  existing  causes  and  pheno- 
mena to  the  investigation  of  the  past  Dr.  Mantell's  observation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  existing  fresh-water  shells  were  imbedded 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  valley  of  the  Sussex  Ouse,  and  even  alternated 
with  marine  exuviss,  suggested  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
similar,  but  immensely  more  ancient^  phenomena  in  the  daya  and 
sands  of  the  Weald;  and  careful  research  fully  confirmed  his  oonjco- 
ture.  His  chief  and  very  memorable  palsdontolcgical  discoveries  are 
connected  with  the  Wealden.  But  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  researches  in  fossil  osteology  have  been  pursued  in  England  for 
many  years  past  render  it  difficulty  with  a  due  regard  to  brevity,  to 
define  accurately  the  character,  and  to  delineate  tiie  extent,  of 
Dr.  Mantell's  labours  in  that  department  of  sdenca.  The  foUowiug 
view  of  the  subject  is  from  the  impartial  pen  of  Mr*  WilUam 
Hopkins,  F.R.S.,  and  forms  a  part  of  an  obituary  notioe  contained 
in  hia  'Anoiversaiy   Address'    from   the  chair  of  the  Qeologioal 
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Society,  on  the  18th  of  February  1853,  on  which  the  present  article 
IB  founded. 

Out  of  the  Wealden,  Mr.  Hopkins  statea,  Dr.  Mantell  <' procured 
the  moat  interesting  of  the  relica  of  prodiipotta  extinct  reptilea,  which 
owe  to  him  their  acientiBe  appellationay  and  whose  remaina  wUl  long 
constitute  aome  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  great  collection  originally 
aioaaaed  by  him,  and  now  displayed  in  the  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum.  Whether  we  regard  hia  discovery  and  demonstration  of , the 
Igvomodon  and  its  colossal  alliea  in  a  geological  point  of  irlewi  aa 
characterising  distinctly  an  epoch  in  time,  or,  with  respect  to  their 
loologiad  value,  as  BUingup  great  gapa  in  the  aeries  of  VerUbratOy  and 
elucidating  the  oi^anisation  of  a  lost  order  of  reptiles,  at  once  highest 
in  its  clasa  and  most  wonderful,  we  must,  as  geologists  and  naturalists, 
feel  that  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  and 
enthusiastio  man  out  of  whose  labours  this  knowledge  arose.  In  the 
group  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles  were  some  of  the  largest  of  terrestrial 
aoimalsL  In  their  organisation,  whilst  truly  Reptilian,  they  approached 
[by  a  direet  relation  of  analogy]  the  Mammalian  type.  Their  cha- 
racters were  ao  peculiar,  that  of  the  value  and  distinctness  of  their 
order  there  can  be  no  question.  Their  osteology  has  been  elaborated 
with  akUl  and  care,  and  has  worthily  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  anatomiats.  They  give  a  feature  to  the  herpetology  of 
the  middle  portion  of  the  secondary  epoch.  Now,  of  the  five  marked 
genera  conatitutiDg  this  group,  as  at  present  known,  we  owe  the 
discovery  and  demonatration  of  four— viz.,  Jguanodon,  Hylaotaunu, 
Pdoro$awru$,  and  Regno$aunu^io  Dr.  Mantell.  Worthily  then  were 
the  Wollaaton  Medal  and  Fund  adjudged  to  our  lamented  colleague  in 
1835,  'for  his  long-continued  labours  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
fowils^  especially  for  the  discovery  of  two  genera  of  fossil  reptiles, 
IffuatMdon  and  ffylctotaurutf  That  he  did  not  reet  from  his  labours, 
after  having  received  this  honoiuable  reward,  the  discovery  of  two 
additional  genera  mentioned  above  can  testify.  Nor  did  he  cease  from 
continually  seeking  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  animals 
brought  to  Hght  during  his  earlier  career.  Thns,  whilst  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Jguanodon  dates  as  far  back  as  1825,  his  account  of  the 
WW  of  this  reptile  was  given  to  the  world  fifteen  yeara  ofterwarda. 
His  paper  on  Ptloro9aurw,  in  the  <  PhUosophioal  TxansaoUons,'  was 
published  in  1850." 

Dr.  Mantell  was  equally  interested  in  all  other  branches  of  palseon- 
tology.  One  of  hia  earliest  papers,  communicated  to  the  Innnean 
Society,  and  published  in  its  *  Transactions,'  voL  zL,  related  to  the 
bodies  called  by  him  and  now  well-known  as  VentriculUea,  found  in 
the  chalk,  and  referred  by  him  to  Alcyonia,  On  fosail  MoUtuca  and 
Badiata  he  wrote  many  valuable  papers,  especially  those  that  concern 
the  BeUmmUet  and  their  allies.  Mr.  Henry  Deane  of  Clapham,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Pharmaeeutical  Society,  having  detected  the 
soft  bodiea  of  Foraminifera  {Rotalia)  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
preservation  in  ^e  chalk  of  Folkstone,  and  prepared  illuatrative  speci- 
mens of  them  for  the  microscope,  called  Dr.  Mantell's  attention  to 
them,  who  devoted  much  time  to  their  investigation,  and,  uniting  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Deane  and  himself  with  the  results  of  some 
of  bis  own  previous  researches,  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  general  subject  of  the  *  Fossil  Remains  of  the  soft  parts 
of  Foraminifera,  discovered  in  the  chalk  and  fliot  of  the  South-east  of 
&igland,'  whidi  was  inserted  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactiona '  for 
1 84  8,  Among  his  most  recent  labours  was  the  account  of  the  remarkable 
reptUe  from  the  Old  Red-sandstone,  named  by  him  TelerpOonSlgineiue, 
an  animal  of  singular  interest,  regarded,  until  veiy  recently,  as  the 
most  ancient  nnqueationable  relic  of  its  class.  At  the  time  he  died  he 
was  oecupied  with  a  description  of  a  very  singular  fish  from  the  chalk, 
to  which  he  intended  to  give  the  name  of  Bynchonichihpi, 

Dr.  Mantell  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv  in  1825,  ahortly 
after  his  discovery  of  the  Iguanodon,  and  in  1849  he  received  from 
the  CounoU  the  royal  medal,  aa  an  adcnowledgment  of  his  palseonto- 
logical  researches.  He  was  also  enrolled  aa  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Physicians,  London,  in  recognition  of  his  scientific  eminence, 
he  not  having  been  originally  connected  with  the  College.  In  1836 
he  removed  from  Lewea  to  Brighton,  and  four  yeara  later,  after 
the  pundiase  of  his  collection  of  fossils  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
M oseum  for  5000/.  to  Clapham,  near  London.  Some  yeara  having 
elsfised,  he  disposed  of  his  mediosd  practice  at  that  place,  and  removed 
to  Cheater-square,  London,  where  he  continued  to  reaide  and  practise 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  many  years  he  endured  severe 
illness  and  exemciating  pain,  owing  to  a  spinal  disease,  the  result  of  an 
accidents  But  no  torture  could  destroy  his  love  for  science^  or  his 
energetic  pursuit  of  geological  research.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Chester-square  on  the  10th  of  November  1852,  aged  sizty-twa 

Dr.  Mantell's  scientifio  character  has  two  distinct  features,  those  of 
an  originai  discoverer,  and  of  a  publio  teacher.  His  influenoe  in 
•cienoe  depended  less  periiaps  upon  the  former,  brilliant  as  it  was, 
than  upon  the  latter.  As  a  popular  expounder  of  geological  facta  he 
was  unequalled;  as  a  lecturer,  within  his  own  particular  field,  he  had 
ao  rival ;  fluent,  dear,  eloquent  and  elegantly  d]iMmraive,he  riveted  the 
attention  of  his  audieooe^  and  invariably  left  them  imbued  with  a  love 
for  the  seieooe  he  had  taught  them.  His  popular  writings^  of  which 
the  'Wonders  of  Qeology '  and  the  '  Medals  of  Creation '  are  among  the 
mors  useful,  had  a  wide  eiroulation,  and  are  hM  in  high  esteem  by 
geneial  leaders.    They  have  a  eooddeiable  xepntation  also  on  the 


Continent,  and  have  been  tranalated  into  Qei'man.  The  'Mndals  of 
Creation  *  is  almost  the  only  book  in  the  iflnglish  language,  in  which  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  fossil  world,  and  a  perspicuous  and  satis- 
factory outline  of  British  palseontology,  both  adapted  to  the  educated 
and  general  reader,  can  be  met  with.  He  waa  likewise  the  author  of 
sevend  interesting  views  of  the  geological  structure  and  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  or  of  portions  of  those  counties,  aa  weli 
as  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Kent  (into  which  his  favourite  Wealden 
also  extends),  which  were  inserted  in  topographiod  works,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  general  history  of  the  districts  described.  One  of  these 
forms  a  portion  of  the  prefatory  matter  in  the  '  County  History  of 
Surrey,'  by  the  late  Edward  Wedlake  Bray  ley,  F.aA.  In  the  *BibIio- 
graphia  Zoologise  et  Qeologio'  of  Agassis  and  Strickland,  no  fewer 
than  sixty-seven  works  and  memoirs  of  various  degrees  of  importance 
and  length,  are  enumerated  as  having  proceeded  £rom  Dr.  Mantell's 
pen ;  to  these  must  be  added  some  antiquarian  papery  and  several 
professional  disquisitions. 

MANTUA^NO,  the  common  name  of  a  family  of  artista  of  Mantua, 
of  the  16th  century.  The  proper  name  appeara  to  have  been  Qhisi, 
but  few  particuhbTs  regarding  the  Uvea  of  its  members  are  known. 

QiovANNi  Battista,  oalled  Oiovanni  Mantuano,  and  also  Bertano, 
was  painter,  aculptor,  engraver,  and  architect,  and  author  of  a  oom- 
mentaiy  on  Vitmvius— *  Gli  oacuri  e  difficili  Pass!  dell'  Opera  di 
Vitruvio,'  foL,  Mantua,  1558.  He  was  the  pupil  ci  Oiulio  Romano, 
executed  many  deaigns,  some  engravings,  and  a  few  paintings;  but  his 
chief  business  waa  architecture,  and  he  built  the  church  of  Santa 
Barbara  at  Mantua.  It  is  not  known  what  relationahip  he  bore  to  the 
following  artists.    He  was  bom  about  1500,  and  waa  alive  in  1568. 

QiOBOio  Ohisi,  called  Giorgio  Mantuano,  waa  bom  at  Mantua  about 
1524.  He  was  painter  and  engraver,  and  died  at  Rome,  about  1590. 
Bartsch  describes  seventy-one  of  his  engravinga,  many  of  which  are 
after  the  moat  celebrated  worka  of  the  16th  century;  they  are  well 
drawn  and  executed  with  great  masteiy,  much  in  the  style  of  Maroan- 
tonia  Among  the  most  valuable  are  the  Last  Judgment^  and  the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls,  by  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  SisUne  Chapel ;  and  the 
Dispute  on  the  Sacrament  and  the  School  of  Athens,  after  the  frescoes 
by  Raffaele  in  the  Vatican. 

Bartsch  describes  129  prints  by  Adako  Gbibi,  called  also  Mantuano; 
and  46  by  Diana  Ghisi,  called  Mantnana.  Thoae  of  the  former  are 
dated  from  1566  to  1576,  and  thoae  of  Diana  from  1575  to  1588. 
Diana  was  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Battista  Mantuaooy  and  was 
married  to  Frauoetsuu  da  Volterra,  architect.  She  was  bom  about 
1586,  and  was  living  in  1588. 

(Gandellini,  Notisie  Ittoriehe  degV  IntaffUatori;  Bartsch,  PetnUtt' 
Qravewr ;  Brulliot,  DieHonnaire  det  Monogrammet,  die) 

MANUEL,  FRANCISCO,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  the  modem 
poeta  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  lisbon  in  1734.  His  first  study  was 
music,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and 
more  eapedally  to  poetry,  his  talent  for  which  obtained  him  many 
admirers,  and  also  some  enemies  and  persecutors.  His  enemies  aoouaed 
him  not  only  of  entertaining  exceedingly  heretical  opiniona,  but  of 
openly  professing  his  contempt  for  the  church,  dleging  againat  him  hia 
arguments  in  favour  of  toleratioo,  his  free  remarka  on  the  monks,  and, 
not  least  of  all,  his  tranalation  of  Molly's '  Tartu£fe.'  Being  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  instead  of  obeying  the  mandate  of  the 
Holy  Office,  he  attacked  and  disarmed  the  agent  aent  to  apprehend 
him,  and  saved  himself  by  immediate  flight  to  Paris  in  1788 ;  in  which 
dty  he  resided  till  Februaiy  25,  1819,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Though  a  sealous  cultivator  of  the  purest  models  of  Portuguese 
literature  and  poetry,  Manuel  was  a  no  less  ardent  admirer  of  the 
ekasics,  whom  he  regarded  rather  as  models  to  be  invariably  followed, 
than  as  studies  upon  which  a  sound  poetical  taate  is  to  be  formed: 
and  to  thia  predilection  for  the  poeta  of  antiquity  is  to  be  asoribed 
his  dialike  to  rhyme.  Nevertheless  his  merits  and  excellenoes  are 
undeniable;  and  it  has  been  aaid  of  him  that  no  Portuguese  poet  or 
writer  since  the  time  of  Camoena  did  so  much  for  the  language,  in 
which  reapeot  his  services  were  more  valuable  than  thoae  of  a  whole 
academy.  He  excelled  in  lyric  and  satiric  poetry,  and  among  his  pro« 
duotions  of  the  former  class  his  odes  to  ly  Albuquerque  and  Washington 
are  deaervedly  admired  for  their  sublimity  and  grandeur.  Many  of 
his  epistles,  tales,  and  fablea  are  also  stamped  by  merits  though  of  a 
different  kind.  The  aervicea  which  he  further  performed  for  Portuguese 
literature  were  very  considerable,  for  he  produced  adnurable  veraions 
of  Wieknd'a  'Oberon,'  'Siliua  Italicus,'  ChAteanbriand'a  'Martyrs,'  and 
La  Fontaine's '  Fablsa'  like  his  original  compositions,  these  transla- 
tions are  distinguished  by  purity  of  atyle,  oarried  occasionally  pertiapa 
rather  too  far,  as  his  horror  of  Qallioisms  and  new-coined  expressions 
frequently  led  him  to  ad#pt  obsolete  words,  thus  producing  an  appear- 
ance of  pedantry  and  affectation. 

MAN  UJBL,  M ICLAUS,  or  NICOLAS,  sometimes  called  DBUTSCH, 
who  daims  notioe  not  only  as  an  artiat^  but  aa  a  poet  and  author,  and 
one  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Reformation  in  Switserland,  waa 
bom  at  Bern  in  1484.  His  real  name  ia  conjectured  by  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Griineisen,  to  have  been  Alleman,  but  as  he  was  illegitimate,  it 
was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  anagrammataoally  into  that  of  Manuel. 
It  is  further  conjectured  that  he  waa  brought  up  by  his  maternal 
gxandfiather,  Thuring  Frickact.    Having  made  ehoioe  <n  painting  as  a 
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profeMion,  he  studied  the  art  at  Colmar,  under  the  Baooessora  of  the 
celebrated  Mariia  Scbon,  until  the  lame  of  Titian  attracted  him  to 
Venice,  where  about  1511  he  became  one  of  his  pupils :  he  is  the 
Emaouello  Tedeseo  of  Ridolfi  and  other  Italian  writers.  Be  is  said 
to  bave  assiBted  Holbein,  in  1515,  in  lus  *  Dance  of  Death ; '  but  this 
is  very  improbable,  as  he  was  himself  employed  at  that  time  in 
painting  the  same  subject  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominican  convent  at 
bern.  It  was  executed  in  fresco  or  distemper.  The  picture  oonsiBted 
of  forty-six  subjects,  forty-one  of  which  were  the  actual  *  Todtentans;' 
it  has  been  long  since  destroyed,  but  the  compositions  are  preserved  in 
prints  and  copiea :  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted  was  pulled  down 
in  1 66Q.  Manuel  was  an  sotive  reformer,  and  many  of  these  designs  are 
reflections  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  church.  He  also  ornamented 
his  own  house  wi.th  a  large  fresco,  representing  Solomon  worshipping 
idols.  But  of  these  and  several  other  of  his  works  nothing  now 
remaini^  except  some  small  water-oolour  copies  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Basel.  However,  either  from  his  pencil  not  bringing  him 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  or  his  political  ardour, 
he  was  induced  to  engage  himself  in  military  and  public  affairs.  He 
served,  as  quartermaster  or  commissary,  among  the  Swiss  allies  who 
assisted  Francis  I.  in  his  expedition  against  Milan,  1522,  and  was 
present  both  at  the  stormlug  of  Novsra  and  the  battle  of  Bicocca. 
in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  landvogt  of  Erlach ;  and  from 
the  year  1626  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  From  this  period  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  cause, 
and  to  his  various  public  employments  He  died  in  1531,  when  only 
forty-siz  years  of  sge. 

As  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  1509,  by  various 
popular  poems  and  songs  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  full  of  humour  and 
sharp  satire.  His  ' Fastnachtspiele,'  or  'Dramatic  Moralities  and 
Mysteries,'  which  he  began  to  compose  about  1522,  are  marked  by 
the  same  qualities,  in  which  his  polemical  pieces  in  support  of  the 
Reformation  appear  not  to  have  been  at  all  deficient. 

(Dr.  Griineisen,  NicoUu  Manud,  Leben  und  Werke  dnu  MaUn, 
DidUertf  Kriegen,  Staatimannes,  und  Eeformaiors,  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  1887 ;  Nagler,  Neue9  Allgtmmnn  KUntOer-Lexieon.) 

MANU'ZIO,  ALDO,  bom  in  14i7,  at  Bassiano  in  the  Papal  SUte, 
studied  at  Rome  and  at  Fenara.  He  became  intimate  with  Pico, 
count  of  Mirandola>  and  with  Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  with  whose 
assistance  he  catablished  a  printing-press  at  Venice.  The  art  of 
printing  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  from  Qermaoy  by  two  Bene- 
dictine monks,  called  Sweinheim  and  Pannartz,  who  printed  the 
works  of  LactantiuB  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaoo  in  1465.  This  was 
the  first  book  printed  in  Italy.  In  1469  two  other  Germans  from 
Speyer  esUbli^hed  printing-presses  at  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  art 
spread  rapidly  through  Italy.  The  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at 
Milan,  and  the  first  Hebrew  types  were  used  at  Sondno  near  Cremona. 
Nicholas  JehosoD,  a  FrenchmsUf  establifihed  a  printing-press  at  Venice 
in  1471,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  ele^noe  of  its  types.  But 
Aldo  Mannsio  surpassed  aU  other  printers  of  his  time  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  books.  Being  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  a  printer,  and 
having  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  his  profession,  he  procured  the  most 
eoxreot  manuscripts  from  distsnt  countries,  and  he  established  an 
academy  in  his  house^  with  the  view  of  obtaining  assistance  in  the 
superintendence  of  his  publications.  Bembo  and  Navagero  were 
among  the  members  of  that  society.  The  first  publications  of  Aldo 
appeared  about  1490 :  the  first  with  a  date  in  1494.  In  this  year  he 
publishtd  the  poem  of  *  Hero  and  Leander '  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
sLortly  after  the  Grammar  of  Lascaris,  and  that  of  Gaza,  with 
Theocritus,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  type, 
which  was  light  and  resembled  writing,  called  by  the  Italians  '  corsivi,' 
and  known  to  other  nations  by  the  name  of  '  Italic.'  In  this  type  he 
printed  the  Latin  olassios.  A  list  of  the  Aldine  editions  wss  published 
at  Padua  in  1790 :  *  Serie  delle  edizioni  Aldine  per  ordine  al£abetieo  e 
eronologioo;'  and  a  still  more  complete  catalogue  has  been  since 
published  at  Paris  by  Renouard :  '  Annales  de  I'lmprimerie  des  Aides, 
ou  Histoire  des  trois  Manuoes  et  de  leurs  ^itions,'  2  Tols.  12mo, 
1803;  a  seoond  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols.,  was  published  in  1825, 
and  a  third,  much  improved,  in  1  voL  8vo,  Pkiis,  1884.  It  is  said 
that  the  Greek  books  of  Aldus  are  leas  oonreot  than  his  Latin  and 
Italian  prints :  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  Greek  books  are 
often  printed  from  a  single  msnusoript,  and  that  an  imperfect  one ;  a 
euroamstanee  however  that  renders  some  of  his  Greek  books  yery 
Tsluable  at  present,  as  being  tolerably  fsdthful  transcripts  of  manu- 
scripts either  now  lost  or  not  always  accessible.  These  editions, 
especially  when  upon  huge  paper,  have  often  sold  in  modem  times 
for  considerable  sums, 

Aldo  oomplains  in  several  of  his  prefaces  of  the  diffioulties  which 
he  experienoed,  and  the  intense  kbour  which  he  had  to  undergo  in 
his  profession,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  life.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1515,  with  the  well-merited  reputation  of  being  not  only  an  accu- 
5?^  F3?^^'  ^^^  '^  S^^  scholar.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammar,  a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
and  several  other  works.  His  son  Paolo  Manuzio  succeeded  him  in 
the  direction  of  his  printing  eaUblishment.  Paolo  was  a  man  of 
leeniing^  an  author,  and  a  oritia  His  principal  works  are:  1, 
•Aiitiquitatum  Romansrum  Hber  de  Legibus,'  foL,  1669;  2,  'De 
Comitus  Romanorum;'  3,  •De  Senatu  Romano;'  4,  'De  Civitate 


Homana;'  besidss  notes  and  commentaries  on  Cicero's  Epistles  and 
Orations. 

*  MANZONI,  ALESSANDRO,  was  bom  March  the  8th,  1784,  at 
Milan.  His  father,  who  was  a  county  and  possessed  a  moderate 
property,  died  while  Manzoni  was  young.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Becoaria,  the  author  of  the  well-known  treatiso  *  On  Crimes  and 
Punishments.'  Manzoni  received  a  coUegOpeducation  first  at  Milan 
anct  afterwards  at  Pavia.  In  1803  he  went  to  Paris  with  his  mother, 
and  during  his  residence  there  became  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  leading  literary  men,  and  especially  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  M.  Fauriel,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  tragedy  of 
*  II  Conte  di  Carmagnola.'  He  first  attracted  attention  by  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  on  the  death  of  Carlo  Imbonati  ('In  Morte  di  Carlo  Imbo- 
nati,'  Paris^  1806),  a  relative,  who  died  in  Paris,  and  left  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  Mansoni's  mother.  Manzoni  returned  to  Italy  in 
1807,  and  in  180S  married  Jilnrichetta  Luigia  Blondel,  the  daughter  of 
a  banker  of  Geneva.  In  1809  he  published  'Urania,  Poemetta.' 
During  his  residence  in  Paris  Manzoni  had  imbibed  to  some  extent 
the  deistical  opinions  which  were  then  prevalent  in  the  French 
metropolis.  These  notions  however  he  renounced  after  his  marriage, 
and  became  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  as  did  also  his  wife,  who  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  Calvinistio  protestant  church.  He  made 
known  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  religious  opinions 
by  the  publication  in  1810  of  his  'Inni  Sacri,'  a  series  of  lyrical 
poems  on  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the  Pentecost, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  1820  he  published  his  tragedy  of  '  11 
Conte  di  Carmagnola.'  In  the  construction  of  this  tragedy  he  rejected 
the  rule  of  French  tragedy  which  limited  the  action  to  one  day  and 
one  place;  and  defended  the  opposite  system  which  he  had  adopted 

in  a  long  'Lettre  de  M.  Manzoni  h  M.  C ,  sur  I'Unit^  de  Temps 

et  de  Lieu.'  In  this  letter,  written  in  French,  the  arguments  are 
presented  with  great  skill  and  force.  In  1823  he  published  his 
tragedy  of  '  Adelchi'  The  '  Carmagnola '  has  a  chorus  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act;  the  'Adelchi'  has  two  of  these  lyrical  compositions^ 
one  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth.  Both  of  the  tragedies  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  inter- 
esting historical  notices  ('  Notiaie  Storiche '),  relating  to  the  events 
and  characters  of  the  respective  periods.  After  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
May  5, 1821,  Manaoni  published  an  ode  on  the  subject  entitled  '  H 
Cinque  Maggie' 

The  work  by  which  Manzoni  has  obtained  a  reputation  throughout 
Europe  is  his  historical  novel,  'I  Promessi  Sposi,'  3  vols.,  Milan,  1827, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Eoglish  under  the  titles  of  '  The 
Betrothed '  snd  '  The  Betrothed  Lovers.'  He  has  not  since  produced 
any  other  work  of  fiction.  In  1884  he  published  '  Osservazioni  suUa 
Morale  Cattolica,' in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Sismondi  in  the  127  th 
chapter  of  his  '  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes  du  Moyen  Age.' 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  luder  the  title  of  '  ▲ 
Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality,  or  a  Refutation  of  the  Charges 
brought  against  it  by  Sismondi  in  his  History  of  the  Italian  Republics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,'  12mo,  London,  1836.  In  1842  Manzoni  pub- 
lished tiie  *  Storia  della  Colonna  Infame,'  which  is  an  historical  trefitise 
having  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  '  Promessi  Sposi,'  which 
described  the  plague  that  occurred  in  Milan  in  1630.  Among  the 
drcumstanoes  of  that  event  was  a  popular  bslief  in  the  propagation 
of  the  disease  by  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  anointed  the 
walls  of  the  houses  with  a  poison  fatal  to  those  who  touched  it. 
Many  persons  accused  of  being  '  untori '  (anointers),  were  subjectod 
to  torture  in  order  to  procure  confessions  and  accusations ;  and  being 
tried,  were  found  guilty,  and  executed  with  circumstances  of  appalling 
cruelty.  The  house  of  a  barber  of  the  name  of  Mora,  the  supposed 
preparer  of  the  poison,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  column  erected  on 
the  site,  which  remained  standing  near  the  Via  Ticinense  till  1778, 
and  was  called  the  Colonna  Infame^  or  Column  of  Infamy,  whenoa 
the  name  given  by  Manzoni  to  his  treatise.  Manzoni's  first  wife  died 
in  1833;  he  afterwards  married  again,  and  has  continued  to  Uve  in 
retirement  with  his  family  at  his  vUla  of  Brusano,  near  Milan, 

Manzoni's  poetical  works,  indnding  his  two  trsgedies,  though  they 
contain  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  are  not  of  the  Tery  highest 
order;  but  'I  Promessi  Sposi,' for  skilful  construction  and  intereet 
of  narrative,  vividness  of  description,  and  discrimination  and  exhi- 
bition of  character,  is  entitled  to  take  rank  beaide  the  best  of  the 
historical  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

MAPES,  WALTER,  or  MAP,  as  he  appears  to  have  himself  spelt 
his  name,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  1L» 
wss  a  native  of  the  Welsh  marches^  where  he  was  born,  probably  in 
Herefordahire,  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
1160.  On  hia  return  to  England  he  was  introduced  to  the  oour^  and 
became  a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  Henry  IL,  who,  according  to 
Mapes's  friend,  Giraldos  Cambrensis,  esteemed  him  alike  for  his 
learning  and  his  oourtly  manners.  Henry  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  afterwards  to  attend  a  council 
called  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at  which  Mapes  was  directed  to  reply 
to  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Waldenses.  Henry  also  made  him  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  churches  of  SU  Paul's  and  Salisbury,  precentor  of 
Lincoln,  and  eventually  atohdeacon  of  Oxford,  beaides  giving  him  the 
living  of  Westbuiy  in  GlouoesteK^iire  and  other  ecdssiastioal  prefer- 
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menta.  He  appears  to  have  acoompaniad  tha  king  in  moat  df  hia 
progreaaea;  and  he  acted  in  the  weatern  parba  of  England  aa  a  jadge 
itinerant.  He  waa  made  arohdaa<ion  of  Oxford  in  1196»  after  which 
tliare  is  no  farther  mention  of  him.  The  date  of  hia  death  is  unknown, 
bnt  it  probably  oocarred  very  early  in  the  18th  century. 

Mapea  is  commonly  known  aa  the  writer  of  certain  aatirioal  rhyming 
or  Leonine  lAtin  poema,  and  aspecially  that  which  Warton  ealla  **  the 
oalebrated  drinking  ode  of  thia  genial  arohdeacon/'  which  begins, 
^  Menm  eat  propoaitum  in  taberna  morL*'  Hence,  aaya  Warton,  "  he 
haa  been  rery  happUy  atyled  the  Anacreon  of  the  11th  ri2th] 
eentoiy.*  Thia  drinking  aong  however  forma  only  part  of  a  longer 
poem,  where  the  atanzaa  are  differently  arranged ;  and  Mr.  Wright, 
who  haa  collected  for  publication  by  the  Camden  Society  all  the 
poems  attributed  to  Mapea,  expreaaes  Tory  strong  doubts  whether  he 
wrote  that  or  any  other  of  them.  Bat  thia  aeems  to  be  carrying 
sceptical  criticism  to  an  extreme,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  suoh  of 
them  as  are  known  to  hare  been  in  circuUtion  during  ICapea's  life 
appear  to  have  gone  under  the  name  of  Oolias  or  Qoliadas  (a  generic 
term  for  a  loose  and  reckless  liver) ;  and  so  far  was  Mapes's  name 
from  being  then  associated  with  them,  that,  as  Mr.  Wright  observes, 
'^Oiraldus  apeaka  against  them  and  their  auppoaed  author,  Qolias^ 
with  great  harshness  in  a  chapter  of  the  same  book  ['  Speculum 
EeelesiaB  *],  in  which  he  dwells  with  so  much  warmth  on  his  friend 
Mapes's  praise."  However,  it  la  certain  that  these  verses  were  at  a 
vety  early  period  associated  with  the  name  of  Mapes,  and  that  only 
recently  has  any  doubt  been  thrown  upon  his  being  the  author  of 
sereral  of  them.  They  have,  as  already  stateii,  been  collected  and 
printed — both  those  which  are  usually  regarded  as  his,  and  those 
which  there  really  seem  no  grounds  for  ascribing  to  him— for  the 
Camden  Society,  under  the  title  of  *The  Latin  Poema  commonly 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  fto.,' 
4to^  Lond.,  1841. 

Mapes  was  likewise  a  diligent  writer  of  prose,  both  in  the  learned 
Latin  and  the  courtly  Anglo-Norman  languages,  Hia  great  prose 
work  is  entitled  '  De  Nugis  Ourialium,'  and  consiats  of  a  series  of 
diaaertations  against  the  corruptions  of  courts  and  monasteries^  and 
the  general  depravity  of  mannera,  conveyed  in  historic  skstches  and 
traditions  of  the  English  court  from  William  XL  to  Henry  IL, — 
monastio  stories,  legends,  &c.*-aooount8  of  heretics  and  heresies— and 
tirades  againat  monka,  especially  of  the  Ciateroian  order;  together 
with  curious  and  intereating  notices  of  Welsh  manners,  fairy  Ici^ends, 
ko. :  the  whole  of  thia  strange  combination  being  divided  into  five 
sections  termed  'dUstinotiones,'  a  form  of  division  adopted  by  Qiraldus 
and  some  other  writers  of  that  period.  Mapea^s  Latin  style  is  impure, 
but  his  writings  show  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  contain 
much  carious  matter.  The  '  Nugis  Ourialium'  has  aUo  been  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society—'  G.  Mapes  de  Nugis  Ourialium,  Distinctiones 
Quinqueu  Edited  from  the  unique  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  by  T.  Wright,'  4to,  186a 

To  his  Anglo-Norman  writings  we  owe  a  laxge  portion  of  the  existing 
body  of  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  The  'Ronum  de  Lancelot 
du  La^'  the  '  Roman  des  Diverses  Qndtes  du  St.  GraaV  and  '  La  Mort 
d'Artus,*  are  expressly  claimed  as  the  work  of  Mapes  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  '  Mort  d'Artus;'  but  the  *  Qndtes  du  St.  Graal,'  Mapes 
asaerts,  he  merely  translated  from  a  Latin  original,  which  he  Bays  was 
dravm  up  by  order  of  King  Arthur  himself,  and  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  (See  further,  Warton, '  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry,' 
▼oL  i,  ed.  with  notes,  1840;  Craik,  'Sketches  of  the  Hist  of  Eng. 
Lit/  voL  L;  Wright,  'Biog.  Brit  Lit,  Anglo-Korman  Period,*  and 
Introdnctlons  to  the  Camden  Society's  volumes  noticed  above. 

MARA'T,  JEAN  PAUL,  was  born  near  Neuoh&tel  in  1744.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Paris;  but,  although  not  deficient  in  intelligeaoe 
and  quickneas,  he  wanted  the  application  and  perseverance  raqoiaite 
for  the  regular  atudy  of  hia  profession,  and  he  became  an  empiric.  At 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  he  showed  himself  a 
furious  demagogue,  addressing  himself  to  the  paaaiona  of  the  Paria 
populace,  and  preaching  open  insurrection  and  massacre.  He  was  one 
of  the  memben  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  founded  by  Danton  in 
1790.  He  then  became  editor  of  a  jounnl  entitled  <L'Ami  du 
People/  which  was  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  became  a  favourite 
with  the  lower  orders.  In  this  periodical  he  niged  the  poor  to  rise 
against  the  rich,  the  private  soldiers  againat  their  offioers,  and  the 
nation  at  large  againat  the  king.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of  the 
first  committee  of  pubUc  safety,  and  aa  auch  aent  droulars  all  over 
France  to  recommend  the  massacre  of  the  ao-called  ari8tocrat&  He 
said  in  liia  paper  that  France  would  never  be  happy  unless  270,000 
heads  were  atruck  off  by  the  guillotine;  and  he  actually  published 
long  Hats  of  individuala  whom  he  denounced  as  proper  objects  of 
public  vengeance :  yet  thia  man  was  returned  by  the  department  of 
Paria  to  the  National  Convention. 

In  the  convention,  Marat  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  GKrondins : 
he  attacked  them  in  April  1793,  but  Robespierre,  who  was  mere 
cautious,  checked  him  then :  things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  their  pro- 
scription. Marat  was  even  impeached,  and  underwent  a  mock  trial 
before  his  friends  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  was  acquitted, 
and  reentered  the  Convention  in  triumph.  He  saw  the  downfall  of 
the  Oirondine,  bnt  did  not  long  survive  them.  On  the  18th  of  July 
ll^Z,  while  taking  a  bath,  a  young  woman  from  Normandy,  named 


Chariotte  Corday,  was  introdaoed  to  him,  under  ths  pretext  of  havlof 
some  prassing  information  to  oomm^nieate.  She  showed  him  « listS 
pretended  aristocrats  in  her  own  district,  and  while  Marat  was  rvading 
it  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  boasting  that  she  hftd  deUvsrad  France 
of  a  sanguinary  monater.  She  waa  guillotinedi  and  died  Irith  the 
greateat  composure.    [Cobdat  d' Abkasb.] 

Marat  waa  proclaimed  by  the  Jaoobka,  as  a  mftttyr  of  liberty,  and 
his  body  waa  interred  with  great  honour  in  the  Pantheob,  the  former 
church  of  St  Gfo^vi&ve^  from  which  it  was  removed  after  the  end  of 
the  raiffn  of  terror.  Marat  haa  been  called  «  madman,  but  there  was 
method  in  his  mAdneaa;  he  wtt  one  of  tiioaa  deprayed  men  whom 
rerolutionary  oonvulsioos  throw  up  to  ths  sur&oe  of  society. 

MARATTI,  CARLO,  the  last  endnsnt  pahiter  of  the  Romah 
school,  was  bom  at  Camurano,  in  the  March  of  Anoona,  May  15, 
1625.  From  his  ohildhood  he  manifeated  a  great  fondness  for  drawing 
and  punting.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Andrea  Saochi,  with  whom  he  remained  UU  he  waa 
nineteen  yean  of  age.  By  studying  the  works  of  Raflkelle,  the 
CaraccI,  and  Quido  Reni,  ho  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
acquired  during  hia  lifetime  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
palntera  in  Europe,  though  hia  taienta  were  certainly  not  of  the 
higheat  order.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  lovely,  modest, 
and  yet  dignified  air  of  his  Madonnas,  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  Carlo  del  Madonne.  He  painted  for  Louis  XIV.  his  oelebrated 
picture  of  '  Daphne.'  Pope  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
gave  him  a  pension,  and  conferred  on  him  an  order  of  kuighthood* 
He  was  patronised  by  six  auccesaive  popes;  and  the  ohurohes  and 
palaces  of  Rome,  which  are  filled  with  his  worlcs,  are  proofs  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  He  was  employed  also  in  restoring  the 
frescoes  of  RaflEaelle  in  the  Vatican,  and  of  Anuibale  Csraooi  in  the 
Famese  Palaoe.  He  also  etched  several  beautiful  plates.  Of  his  pupili^ 
the  best  known  are  F.  Joranla  and  ChiarL  He  likewise  promoted  the 
art  of  engraving,  and  the  famoua  engrayer  Jacob  Frey  waa  his  scholar. 
In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  modesty  and  obliging 
disposition.    He  died  at  Rome,  December  15, 1713. 

MARBBOK,  JOHN,  who,  aa  composer  of  the  solemn  and  now 
venerable  notes  set  to  the  '  Preoes '  and  Rssponses,  which  are  still  in 
use,  with  some  alterations,  in  all  our  cathedrals,  is  entitled  to  our 
notice,  was  organist  of  Windsor  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and 
his  successor.  A  aeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  Join  a 
society  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  among  the  members  whereof 
were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St  Qeorge'a  Chapel,  and  a  tradeamah 
of  the  town.  Their  papera  were  aeiaed,  and  in  the  handwriting  of 
Marbeok  were  found  notea  on  the  Bible,  together  with  a  Concordance, 
in  English.  He  and  his  three  colleagues  were  found  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  oondsnmed  to  the  stake.  The  others  were  executed  aocording  to 
their  sentence ;  but  Marbeok,  on  account  of  his  great  musical  talents, 
and  being  rather  fiivoured  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Wlnchsster,  was 
pardoned,  and  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to 
publish  his  work,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *  The  Boke  of 
Common  Praier,  noted.'  The  colophon  is  "Imprinted  by  Richard 
Orafton,  printer  to  the  kinges  majestie,  1660,  sum  privUemo  ad  impri- 
mendum  solum."  In  the  same  year  appeared  also  his  Oonoorda&ce ; 
and  in  1574,  'The  Lives  of  Holy  Saiucts,  Prophets,  Patriareha,  and 
others;'  and  subsequently  his  other  books  oonuected  with  religious 
history  and  oontroyersy.    He  died  about  1586. 

MARCELLINUS  AMMIANUS.    [Ammiakus  Mabcillihttb.] 

MARCELLFNUS  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  empenir 
Diocletian.  He  has  been  represented  by  some  as  having,  through  fear 
during  the  persecution  raised  under  that  emperoxv  om»red  Incense  to 
the  heathen  deities,  but  this  is  contested  by  others.    He  died  A.D.  304. 

MARCELLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  son  of  Agostioo 
Mareello^  a  senator,  wss  bom  in  1086.  His  elder  brother,  Alessandro, 
who  was  famed  for  his  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, SA  well  as  for  his  musical  acquirements,  had  weekly  music- 
parties  at  his  house,  to  which  probably  the  early  predilection  of 
Benedetto  may  be  attributed.  Among  the  masters  to  whom  the  care 
of  his  eduoation  was  assigned  are  mentioned  Qasparini  and  Lotti, 
under  whom  he  studied  oompositioo,  bnt  we  do  not  find  that  he  pre- 
duoed  anything  particularly  worthy  of  notice  till  1710,  in  which  ystr 
a  serenata  from  his  pen  was  performed  at  Vienna,  when  the  birth  of 
the  first  son  of  the  emperor  Charlee  YL  was  there  celebrated  with 
much  ceremony  and  splendour. 

His  great  work,  and  that  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the  celebrity  of 
his  name  throughout  Europe,  was  published  in  8  vols,  folio.  In  tljs 
years  1724  and  1726,  under  the  title  of  'Estro  Poetico-armonio), 
Parafirasl  sopra  i  50  primi  Salmi,  Poeria  di  G.  A.  Qiustinianl,  muaiiA 
de  B.  Marcello,  patrisi  Veneti.*  The  learned  M.  Suord,  whose  reputi- 
tion  as  a  musical  critio  once  atood  high,  aeems  to  approve  the  rather 
strong  term  with  which  this  title  commeoees ;  for,  says  he,  nothing 
equals  the  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  all  tiieee  compositions;  it 
transfers  to  music  the  energy  of  Orientel  thought,  and  oonverto  the 
composer  at  one?  into  a  Pindar  and  a  Michael  Angelo.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  possessed  by  Msrcailu-'aiid 
doubtless  it  was  great — there  is  certainly  too  much  of  it  in  this 
opinion.  Graceful  and  appropriate  melody,  supported  by  harmour 
of  the  purest  kind,  is  his  true  charaoteristic.  He  oocastocially,  though 
not  often,  is  grand,  but  this  grandeur  springs  out  of  simple  sources 
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flksd  doM  not  oonnt  leavned  oombinfttiona  and  oompUoated  parte  among 
ite  elementa.  In  his  style  is  to  bo  traced  sound  mnsioai  knowledge, 
gnided  by  good  sense  and  polished  by  good  taste. 

Mr.  Ayison,  in  his  well  known  '  Essay  on  Musical  Expression/  carries 
his  admiration  of  Marcello's  Psalms  to  great  lengths^  and  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  he  oonsiders  them  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  the 
Italian*s  great  oontemporaiy,  HandeL  Time  has  shown  the  extra- 
vagance of  this  opinion,  and  aasigned  to  the  Venetian  composer  his 
true  rank,  which  undoubtedly  is  high,  though  far  from  being  of  the 
loftiest  kind.  Avison  however  evinoed  the  sincerity  of  bis  adxniration 
by  issuing  proposals  for  publishing  an  edition  of  the  '  Salmi  *  set  to 
fhiglish  words;  but  the  execution  of  this  design  devolved  on  Mr. 
Qarth,  organist  of  Durham,  who  ve^  skilfully  adapted  to  the  music 
our  own  prose  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  published  the  work 
(which  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  musical  libraries)  in  eight  hand- 
some folio  volumes.  Marcello  composed  many  other  works  besides 
his  Psalms,  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  survived.  He  did  not  con- 
fine his  attention  to  music,  but  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  during 
many  years  one  of  the  Council  of  Forty.    He  died  July  24, 1739. 

MARCELLUa,  EMPI'RICUS,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  and  was 
magiiter  officiorum  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  only 
work  of  his  which  has  oome  down  to  us  is  entitled  '  De  Medicamentis 
empirids,  physicis  et  rationalibus,'  published  at  Basel,  1587,  Venice, 
1647;  and  with  the  <  Medici  Principes,'  Paris,  1567.  Though  Mat^ 
oellus  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  he 
gives  us  much  curious  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
medicine  was  studied  at  that  time  in  QauL 

MABCELLUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  bom  of  a  Roman  consukr 
family,  after  psssing  through  the  offices  of  eadile  and  quaestor,  was 
made  consul  B.O.  224.  The  Transpadane  Gauls  having  declared 
war  against  Rome,  Marcellus  marched  against  them,  defeated  them 
near  Acerrae  on  the  Addua,  killed  their  king  Viridomarus,  and  carried 
off  his  arms,  the  "  spolia  opima,"  which  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Marcellus  was  sent  to 
Sicily  as  prsetor  to  administer  the  Roman  part  of  the  island,  and  had 
also  the  task  of  keeping  the  Syracusans'firm  to  their  alliance  with 
Rome.  After  the  battle  of  Cannso  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  to  oppose 
Hannibal  He  took  the  command  of  the  relies  of  tiie  Roman  forces 
in  Apulia,  kept  Hannibal  in  check,  and  defended  Nola.  In  the  year 
214  B.O.,  being  again  consul,  he  took  Casilinum  by  surprise.  He  was 
next  sent  to  Sicily,  where  Syracuse  had  declared  against  Rome. 
[HiEBOMTMUB.]  After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  the  town  was 
taken  in  the  year  B.a  212,  and  Marcellus  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
rich  spoils.  Archimedes  lost  his  life  on  the  occssion  of  this  taking  of 
Syracuse.  [ARCHiMEOEa]  Marcellus  did  not  obtain  the  triumph, 
but  only  the  ovation,  as  the  war  in  Sicily  was  not  entirely  terminated. 

In  the  year  b.cl  210  he  was  again  chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction 
of  the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the  town  of 
Salapia,  and  fought  several  partial  engagements  with  the  Carthaginians 
without  any  definite  result  In  the  following  year  he  continued  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Hannibal  near 
Canusium,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  and  ran  away.  On  the 
following  day  Marcellus  renewed  the  fight  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, upon  which  Hannibal  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Bruttii.  In  the  next  year,  &o.  208,  Marcellus  was  elected  consul,  for 
the  fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintus  Ciispinus,  He  contmued  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Hannibal,  when,  being  encamped  near  Venusia,  he 
rashly  ventured  out^  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  advanced  posts,  and 
was  killed.  Hannibal  caused  his  body  to  be  buried  with  honours. 
(Livy,  xxvii  2, 14,  29.)  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
commanders  during  tho  second  Punic  war,  and  had  the  honourable 
reputation  of  a  disinterested  man. 

MARCELLUS,  U'LPIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  Uved  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  his  successors.  He  was  employed  by  Pius  as  one  of 
his  legal  advisers  (Capitolinus,  'Anton.  Pius,'  12),  and  also  apparently 
by  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Pius  ('  Dig.*  28,  tit.  4,  s.  8),  for  Marcellus 
speaks  of  the  proceedings  in  a  case  before  Aurelius,  jld.  166,  in  which 
the  emperor  delivered  judgment  Marcellus  ('Dig.'  26,  tit  2,  s.  19), 
as  quoted  by  Ulpianus,  cites  an  oratio  of  the  Divi  Fratres,  which 
proves  that  he  survived  Aurelius,  if  the  word  Divi  wss  used  by  him, 
and  is  not  introduced  by  Ulpianus.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the 
Ulpius  Marcellus  who  commanded  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
Commodus^  the  successor  of  Aurelius,  and  by  his  military  success 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixxil  8.)  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  this  Ulpius  Marcellus  is  the  jurist  (See  the  note  of 
Reimarus  on  Dion  Cassius.) 

The  writings  of  MHroellus  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  are 
thirty-one  books  of  Digests,  six  books  on  the  Leges  Julia  et  Papla,  and 
two  books  of  Response.  There  are  159  excerpts  from  Marcellus  in 
the  Digest;  and  other  works  of  his  are  cited  besides  those  just  enu- 
merated. Marcellus  is  quoted  by  Marcianus,  Ulpianus,  and  Paulus 
frequently,  and  by  Modeatinus. 

MARCELLUS  L  succeeded  Marcellinus  as  bishop  of  Rome,  but  we 
know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  strict  in 
enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  church.    He  died  A.D.  310. 

MARCELLUS  U.  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Pope  JuUus  IIL  in 
1555,  but  died  in  less  than  a  month  after  his  election.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  IV» 


MARCIA'NUS,  bom  in  Thrace  of  obscure  parents  towards  tho  end 
of  the  4th  century,  entered  the  army,  rose  gradually  by  his  merit 
to  high  rank,  and  was  made  a  senator  by  Theodosius  II.  When  Theo- 
dosius  died  (a.d.  450),  his  sister  Pulcheria,  then  fifty-two  years  old, 
offered  her  hand  to  Marcianus,  who  was  near  sixty,  because  she  thought 
him  capable  of  bearing  the  crowu  with  dignity  and  advantage  to  the 
state.  Msjrcianus  married  her,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Hia 
reign,  whidi  lasted  litUe  more  than  six  years,  was  peaceful,  and  his 
administration  was  equitable  and  firm.  He  refused  to  pay  to  Attila 
the  tribute  to  which  Theodosius  had  submitted.  In  the  year  455 
Marcianus  acknowledged  Avitus  as  Emperor  of  the  West  Marcianus 
died  in  457;  his  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  before  him.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  L 

MARCIA'NUS  iBLIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  was  writing  after  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus,  for  he  calls  him  Divus  ('  Dig.'  50,  tit  4,  s.  7). 
He  also  survived  Caracalla,  the  successor  of  Severus,  for  he  names  him 
Divus  ('Cod/  9,  tit  8,  s.  8).  He  probably  wrote  chiefly  under  tho 
reigns  of  Septimius  and  his  son  Caracalla.  The  works  of  Marcianus 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  are  sixteen  books  of 
Institutiones,  four  books  entitled  Regularia,  two  books  on  Appella- 
tiones,  two  books  on  Publics  Judicia,  a  single  book  on  Delatores,  a 
single  book  on  the  Hypothecaria  (formula),  and  a  ainglo  book  Ad 
Senatusconsultum  TurpUianuuL  Marcianus  is  cited  by  Ulpianus  and 
Paulus  ('Cod.'  7,  tit  7.)  There  are  275  excerpts  from  Marcianus  in 
the  Digest 

MARCUS  GRJECUS.  Of  this  writer,  and  his  'Liber  Ignium.' 
nothing  is  known  but  one  old  mention  and  a  quotation.  A  certain 
Qrsscus  is  mentioned  (about  jld.  800)  by  the  Anbic  physician  whose 
name  is  Latinised  into  Mesua.  Johu  Mesua's  medical  works  were 
printed  at  Venice,  1581,  folio.  There  is  a  surmise  by  Fabricius  and 
Dutens,  that  this  same  Grsdcus  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  His  name  first 
appears,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  in  Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  Roger  Bacon. 
In  speaking  (prefsoe,  sheet  C,  leaf  1)  of  Baoon's  distinct  reference  to 
some  sort  of  detonating  powder,  Jebb  thinks  he  may  have  drawn  his 
account  from  the  'liber  Ignium'  of  a  certain  Marcus  Grsecus,  of  which 
work  he  (Jebb)  had  seen  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Richard 
Mead.  Dutens,  author  of  the  '  Origine  des  Dioouvertes  attributes  aux 
Modemes,'  procured  the  account  from  Dr.  Jebb,  and  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris :  but  the  work 
has  never  been  printed.  [Bacon,  Rooeb.]  As  the  passage  in  question 
is  not  easily  met  witi^  entire,  and  certainly  describes  gunpowder  and 
its  consequences,  in  Uie  form  of  a  rocket,  we  shall  transcribe  it,  seeing 
thst  the  early  existence  of  some  such  thing  as  gunpowder  is  clearly 
indicated,  not  merely  by  the  passage  itself,  but  by  Bacon's  reference 
to  it  or  a  similar  account : — 

"Secundus  modus  ignis  volatilis  hoc  modo  oonfidtur :  lib.  i  sulphuiis 
vivi ;  lib.  11  carbonis  sdicis;  salis  petrosi  vi  llbras,  quce  tria  subtillsuni^ 
terantur  in  lapide  marmoreo.  Postea  pulvis  ad  libitum  in  tunica 
reponatur  volatili,  vel  tonitrum  faciente.  Kota  quod  tunica  ad 
volandum  debet  esse  gracilis  et  longa,  et  prsBdicto  pulvere  optime 
conculcato  repleta.  Tunica  vel  tonitrum  faciens  debet  esse  brevis, 
grossa,  et  prwdicto  pulvere  semiplena,  et  ab  utrsque  parte  filo  fortis- 
simo bene  ligata.  Nota  quod  in  qnalibet  timica  primum  foramen 
faciendum  est,  ut  tenta  impoaita  aocendatur,  quie  tenta  in  extremita- 
tibus  fit  gracUis;  in  medio  vero  lata,  et  prsedicto  pulvere  repleta. 
Nota  quod  ad  volandum  tunica  plicaturas  ad  libitum  habere  potest 
tonitrum  vero  fsciens  quam  plurimas  plicaturas.  Nota  quod  duplex 
poteris  facere  tonitrum  ac  duplex  volatile  instrumentum,  vel  tunicam 
subtiliter  in  tunica  includendo." 

MARE'NZIO,  LUCA,  the  moat  voluminous,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  best  of  all  the  composers  of  madrigals,  was  bom  at  ConcagUa 
in  Brescia,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  his  fine  voice  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastic  of  the  place,  who  had  him  instructed  in  music 
by  Giovanni  Contini,  the  author,  we  are  told,  of  many  sacred  composi- 
tions. His  first  appointment  was  as  'maestro  di  Capella'  to  the 
cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  and  at  Rome,  says  Adami,  he  was  beloved  and 
caressed  by  many  great  personages,  and  among  the  number  by  the 
king  of  Poland,  on  whose  invitation  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  dominions 
of  that  monarch.  Peacham,  in  his  '  Complete  Gentleman,'  tells  us  that 
he  was  "  in  displeasure  with  the  pope^  for  overmuch  familiarity  with 
a  kinswoman  of  his  holiness,"  which  was  the  cause  of  his  quitting 
Italy  for  a  time.  He  states  other  particulars  relative  to  this,  which  are 
extraordinary  at  least  but  now  not  worth  investigating.  Marenzio 
returned  however  to  the  papal  city,  and  was  admitted  into  the  pope's 
chapel,  but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear;  Peacham  says  as  ox^ganist; 
Dr.  Bumey  denies  this,  assigning  as  the  reason  of  his  disbelief,  that  in 
the  papal  chapel  there  is  no  organ.  The  former,  who  certainly  was 
acquainted  with  Marenzio,  describes  him  ss  a  "  little  black  man,"  and 
mentions  the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  his  *  Thyrsis,'  as  **  songs 
the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been  ashamed  to  compose."  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1599. 

In  relation  to  his  style  of  composition  the  Italians  described  him  as 
'  il  piu  dolce  dgno '  (the  sweetest  swan),  and  the  praise  thus  poetically 
expressed  was  perfectly  just  Indeed  as  respects  tenderness  of  air  and 
gracefulness  of  harmony  he  has  had  few  rivals.  In  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion he  has  superiors,  among  whom  our  own  best  English  madrigalista 
may  be  named  without  incurring  the  charge  of  natioiud  partiiUity.    Am 


MARGARET. 


MARIA  THERESA. 


be  was  one  of  the  eM-liest  oomposera  of  eminence,  liis  works  have  been 
open  to  all,  andhe  has  been  more  or  less  imitated  by  many  writers  of 
rocsl  mume  in  parts.  Handel  and  PurceU,  as  Dr.  Bumey  remarks, 
did  not  disdain  to  become  fais  debtor. 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  married 
in  1363  Haqnin,  king  of  Norway,  on  the  death  of  Waldemar.  In  1375 
Xaigaret's  son  Olaus,  then  a  minor,  sncceeded  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
onder  the  goardianahip  of  his  mother.  His  father  Haquin  dying, 
Man^aret  was  acknowledged  queen  of  Norway.  Olaus  died  in  1387, 
and  the  Danes  also  acknowledged  Mai^garet  as  their  qaeen.  She  turned 
her  arms  against  Albert,  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  popular  with 
his  tobjeots,  defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  was  then 
acknowledged  queen  of  Sweden.  After  seven  years'  confinement  she 
released  Albert,  on  condition  of  his  formally  renouncing  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  In  1896  the  estates  of  the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at 
Cahnar,  where  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  they  should  all  be  rulisd  by 
one  and  the  same  soTereign.  This  act  was  called  the  '  Calmar  Union.' 
On  this  occasion  Margaret  designated  her  nephew  Erick  as  her  successor. 
She  died  October  28,  1412,  being  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

Uaigaret  had  many  great  quaiitiea ;  but  her  political  conduct,  espe- 
oially  in  her  transactions  with  Sweden,  was  marked  by  duplicity  and 
Tiolenoe.  To  the  Danes  however  she  proved  a  good  queen.  She  loved 
pomp  and  splendour,  was  brave  and  resolate,  and  had  rather  the 
qualities  of  the  stronger  sex  than  those  of  her  own.  [Ebick  XIIL  of 
Sweden.] 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU.    [Hehrt  VI.] 

MARGARET  OF  RICHMOND.    [Hbnrt  VII.] 

MARGARITO'NE  D'AREZZO,  a  celebrated  old  Italian  painter, 
Mnlptor,  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  1236,  and  being  an 
older  psinter  than  Cimabue  he  was  little  influenced  by  the  innova- 
tions of  that  famous  artist.  Margaritone  was  a  painter  of  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  school,  and  of  great  reputation  in  his  day.  He 
executed  many  works  in  Arezzo,  both  in  tempera  and  in  fresoo ;  in  the 
ktter  style  he  painted  the  whole  interior  of  the  old  church  of  San 
Qemente,  which,  with  other  buildings,  was  destroyed  by  the  Duke 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  1647,  to  make  room  for  improvement  m  the  forti- 
fications of  Arezza  Most  of  Maigaritone's  works  have  now  perished ; 
bot  one,  which,  according  to  Vasari,  Margaritone  considered  one  of  his 
maaterpieoes,  namely,  'San  Francesco,'  painted  for  a  convent  in 
Ssrgiano,  still  exists,  and  is  engraved  in  Lastri*s  '  Etruria  Pittrioe,'  L  7. 
Vuari  speaks  highly  of  a  picture  on  canvass,  illustrating  the  Uvea  of 
the  Vii]pn  and  John  the  Baptist,  in  small  figures,  and  in  which,  says 
Vasari  Margaritone  much  surpassed  his  lai^er  works;  but  this  picture 
faaa  ako  perished-  There  is  still  an  old  painted  wooden  crucifix  by 
Margaritone  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  where  it  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  similar  work  by  Cimabue.  Maigaritone's  fame 
wuvery  great  in  his  time,  but  it  was  almost  wholly  eclipsed  by  the 
reputation  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  stretching 
aiMd  priming  his  canvasses ;  they  were  primed  with  plaster  mixed  with 
ttBB  or  glue  made  of  strips  of  parchment,  and  were  stretched  and 
batened  with  the  same  glue  upon  a  panneL 

In  sculpture^  says  Vasari,  Margaritone  was  more  snocessful  than  in 
painting.  There  is  still  by  him,  in  the  cathedral  of  Aresao^  a  reclining 
marble  statne  of  Gregory  X.  over  the  tomb  of  that  pope,  which  was 
alao  oonstmeted  by  Margaritone;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  was 
ibo  GregoiyB  painted  portrait,  but  this  has  beisn  de&oed  by  time : 
this  monument,  according  to  Vasari,  is  Margaritone's  masterpiece. 
As  an  architeet,  Margaritone  conducted  the  buUding  of  the  cathedral 
of  Arezzo,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Jaoopo  Lapo,  but  according  to 
the  design  of  that  architect,  from  about  1277  until  1289,  when  a  war 
broke  out  between  Arezzo  and  Florence.    He  died  at  Arezzo  in  1818. 

The  National  Gallery  has  one  painting  by  him  (No.  564^  'The 
YMn  and  ^  hild.  with  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.' 

MARIA  THBRB'SA,  archduchess  of  Austria,  queen  of  Hungary 
sad  Bohemia,  and  empress  of  Germany,  bom  in  1717,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  VL  of  Austria,  emperor  of  Germany.  [Chablkb  V  L] 
In  1724  Charlea  by  his  will,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic 
Ssnction,  regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  family  of  Austria, 
declaring  that,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  eldest  daughter  should  be 
heiress  of  all  tiie  Austrian  dominions,  and  her  children  afber  her.  The 
Pr^igmatic  Sanction  was  guaranteed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  by 
all  the  German  princes  individually,  and  also  by  several  other  powers 
of  Europe,  but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 

In  1736  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who,  by  the 
peace  of  Vieima  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  recognised  as  the 
future  gzand-duke  of  Tuscany,  after  the  death  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  Isst 
ofEipring  of  the  house  of  Medici  Gian  Gastone  died  in  July  1787, 
and  Tuscany  became  subject  to  Francis,  who  in  January  1789  repaired 
to  llorenee  with  his  consort  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  in  1740, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  agreed  to  dismember  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  to  parka  of  which  each  of  those  powens  laid  daim. 
Haria  Theresa  however,  with  a  spirit  and  dedaion  remarkable  for  her 
•ge,  lost  no  time  hi  repairing  to  Vienna  and  taking  possession  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her  other  German  states ;  she  then  proceeded 
to  Presburgp  took  the  oaths  to  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  and  was 
wlemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that  Engdom  in  1741.  Frederic  of 
Piu^iia  offered  the  young  queen  his  friendship  on  the  condition  of  her 
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surrendering  Silesia  to  him,  but  she  resolutely  refiised,  and  Frederie 
invaded  that  province.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  on  his  part,  assisted  by 
French  auxiliaries,  invaded  Auatria  and  Bohemia,  and  puahed  his 
troops  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa,  being  obliged  to  quit 
her  capital,  repaired  to  IVesburg.  Ck>nvoking  the  Hungarian  diet^  she 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  that  assembly  with  her  infant  son  Joseph  in 
her  arms.  She  told  the  magnates,  prelates,  and  deputies,  that  "  being 
assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side,  forsaken  by  her  friends,  and  finding 
even  her  own  relatives  hostile  to  her,  she  had  no  hopes  except  in  their 
loyalty,  and  that  she  had  come  to  place  xmder  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kings."  This  heart-stirring  appeal  waa 
answered  by  a  burst  of  chivalric  enthusiasm.  The  Hungarian  nobles, 
drawing  their  swords,  unanimously  cried  out,  '*  Moriamur  pro  Rege 
nostro  Maria  Theresa,"  and  the  whole  military  force  of  Hungary  waa 
soon  in  arms  to  defend  their  queen.  Her  troops  under  General  Keven- 
huUer  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought 
gallantly,  and  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the  hereditary 
states.  In  the  meantime  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  waa 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  diet  assembled  at  Fhmkfurt,  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Vn. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  soon  made  peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also  made  not  only  a  peace 
but  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  were  kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  1748 
the  French  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  In  1744  Frederic 
again  declared  war  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia ;  but 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  his  peace  with  her,  sent  the 
queen  reinforcements,  which  obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the 
country.  In  1746  Charles  VII.  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's 
husband,  was  elected  emperor.  In  1746  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese 
troops  obtained  great  advantages  in  Italy ;  they  gained  the  battle  of 
Piscenza  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  occupied  Genoa, 
which  however  they  afterwards  lost  through  a  popular  insurrection. 
In  1747  the  war  contmued  to  rage  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  with  various 
success.  In  1748  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  terminated  the  war 
called  "the  war  of  the  Austrian  sucoession,"  and  Maria  Theresa  was 
left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her  hereditary  dominions,  except 
Silesia,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  kept 

In  1756  began  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  between  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia  on  one  side,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia  on  the  other.  [Fbbdbbio  II.] 
It  ended  in  1768,  leaving  both  Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same 
boundaries  as  before.  In  1765  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for 
whom  she  continued  to  wear  mourning  till  her  death,  and  her  son 
Joseph  was  elected  emperor.  [Jo&sph  II.]  She  however  retained  in 
her  hands  the  administration  of  her  dominions,  and  devoted  all  her 
cares  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people  under  her  sway. 

The  only  important  act  of  Maria  Theresa's  political  life  with  which 
she  can  be  reproached  is  her  participation  in  the  first  partition  of 
Poland.  The  phm  however  did  not  originate  with  her,  and  she  for 
some  time  refused  to  accede  to  the.  treaty  of  partition  drawn  up  by 
Prussia  and  Rusaia  in  1772,  until  she  was  plainly  told  that  Russia 
and  Prussia  would  effect  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  without  her 
consent,  and  that  by  refusing  to  accede  to  it  she  would  oidy  endanger 
her  own  dominions.  Prince  Kaunitz  and  her  own  son  Joseph  IL 
urged  her  to  join  the  two  other  powers;  she  was  told  that  Gallida 
and  other  parts  of  Poland  were  ancient  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  and  at  last  she  gave  her  assent 

The  improvements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her  dominions 
are  many  and  important  In  1776  she  abolished  the  torture  in  her 
hereditary  states,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
In  1777  she  abolished  the  rural  and  personal  services  which  the 
peasants  of  Bohemia  owed  to  their  feudal  superiors,  and  commuted 
them  for  a  sum  of  money.  Literary  piracy  was  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  Between  the  years  1774-78  she  occupied  herself 
with  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education  in 
her  dominions.  She  divided  the  schools  into  three  classes :  1,  *  normal 
schools,'  one  in  each  province,  to  serve  as  s  model  for  all  the  other 
schools  in  the  province;  2,  'principal  schools,'  in  the  large  towns; 
8, '  communal  eKshools,'  in  the  small  towns  and  villages.  A  central 
commission  of  studies  was  also  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole, 
which  received  aimual  reports^  and  examined  candidates  for  the 
masterships. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic^  but  not  a  blind 
devotee  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  In  her  instrootiona 
to  the  Junta,  or  Board  of  Public  Bconomy,  dated  June  1768,  she 
states  the  principle  that  *'  everything  which  is  not  of  divine  institu- 
tion is  subject  to  the  supreme  leg^tive  authority  of  the  states" 
Agreeably  to  this  principle  she  made  several  important  reforms  in  the 
temporalities  of  the  clergy:  she  suppressed  the  pensions  charged  at 
Rome  upon  benefioes;  she  forbade  the  alienation  of  landed  property 
m  favour  of  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  she  ordered  all  the  property  of  the 
der^  to  be  repiistered ;  she  placed  the  convents  under  Uie  jurisdiction 
of  the  reQ)ective  bishops,  and  in  temporal  matters  under  that  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  She  put  a  check  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  still  existed  in  her  Italian  dominions :  she  took  out 
of  its  hands  the  oenaorship  of  books  and  gave  it  to  a  comuii»sion  of 
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«iTU  mftgUtratofl  appointed  for  th«  purpose.  In  Toacany,  which  wm 
admioistered  by  a  oouncil  of  regency  in  the  name  of  her  aecond  aon 
Leopold,  ehe  ordered  that  lay  aeseaoora  should  be  joined  to  the 
inquisitors  in  all  suits  for  heresy.  She  aho  took  away  the  sbirri,  or 
armed  force,  which  was  before  under  the  orders  of  the  inquisitors. 
The  Inquisition  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  was  finally  abolished  under 
the  reign  of  her  sons  Joseph  and  Leopold. 

Maria  Theresa  possessed  the  strong  affection  of  her  Belgian  subjeoti^ 
and  it  required  all  the  subsequent  rashness  of  Joseph  II.  to  detach 
them  from  their  loyalty  to  Austria.  The  Belgian  capitaliats  eagerly 
supplied  the  loans  which  the  court  of  Vienna  wsf  obliged  to  contract 
during  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 

In  Lombardy  the  administration  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of  her 
mmister  Count  Firmian  was  a  period  of  returning  happineas  for  that 
fine  country,  after  the  Tidaeitudes  of  the  preceding  wars  and  the 
previous  long  misrule  of  the  Spanish  governors.  The  empress 
ordered  a  new  oensimento,  or  valuation  of  estates,  for  the  purpose  of 
an  equitable  assessment  of  the  land-tax ;  she  caused  the  bilancio 
camerale,  or  a  regular  budget  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
to  be  made ;  she  aboUshed  the  custom  of  farming  the  various  branches 
of  the  indirect  duties  to  the  highest  bidder,  made  r^ulations  to 
protect  the  peasants  against  the  opprsaaion  of  their  feudal  superiors, 
and  established  representative  oommunal  counoils  to  superintend  the 
local  expenditure ;  she  began,  in  shorty  and  e£Eected  to  a  considerable 
extent^  that  great  legislative  and  administrative  reform  which  was 
completed  under  her  successor  Joseph  IL  Firmian  encouraged  men 
of  learning,  and  protected  them  against  the  cabals  of  their  enemies. 
Fietro  V erri  was  made  counsellor  and  president  of  the  financial  board ; 
Beccaria  was  appointed  professor  of  political  philosophy ;  Carli  was 
made  president  of  the  council  of  commerce ;  and  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  these  men  were  listened  to,  appreciated,  and  followed. 
The  naviglio,  or  navigable  canal  of  Pademo,  which  joins  the  Adda  to 
the  Martesana,  was  executed  under  Maria  Theresa.  In  1749,  soon 
after  she  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  Lombardy,  the  duchy  of 
Milan  contained  900,000  inhabitants;  in  1770  the  population  had 
risen  to  1,130,000.  Maria  Theresa  will  ever  rank  high  among  illus- 
trious women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who  have  been  the  bene* 
factors  of  mankind.  She  died  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  November 
1780.  With  her  ended  the  house  of  Austria  Habsburg,  and  at  the 
same  time  began  the  present  dynasty  of  Austria  Lorraine. 

MARIA'NA,  JUAN,  was  bom  at  Talavera  in  1636.  He  early 
showed  great  talents,  which  were  developed  under  the  eminent  teachers 
of  the  University  of  Alcalit,  such  as  Father  Cyprian  of  Huerga  and 
rtbtn.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mariana  joined  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
already  acauired  a  lepuUtion  which  attracted  to  them  the  ablest 
students.  He  had  to  pass  two  probationaiy  years  at  Simancas,  under 
Saint  Francis  of  Boija,  the  hereditary  duke  of  Qandia,  and  favourite 
of  Charles  V.,  who  had  renounoed  the  world  to  join  the  new  order. 
After  this  probation  Mariana  returned  to  Aloald  to  resume  his  studies. 
In  1568  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  by  Laynea,  the  second 
general  of  his  order,  who  framed  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits,  raised  their 
aspirations,  prepared  them  for  the  influence  which  they  afterwaida 
exercised,  and  opened  their  splepdid  college  'II  Qesu,'  at  Rome. 

lu  this  colleM  Mariana,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  taught  scbolsstie 
philosophy  and  divmity.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  young  Jesuit 
(afterwards  cardinal)  Bellarmin.  Mariana  was  sent  in  1565  to  open 
a  course  of  divinity  in  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Paris  two  years  after  on 
the  same  mission,  m  which  he  was  still  more  successfuL  Seven  yean 
of  unremitting  application  in  an  uncongenial  climate  so  greatly 
impaired  Mariana's  health,  that  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Toledo, 
near  his  birthplace.  But  his  talenU  and  moral  worth  were  stiU  put 
m  requisition.  He  restored  and  edited  the  works  of  Saint  Isidore,  to 
which  he  added  some  valuable  notes.  When  Leon  de  Castro 
questioned  the  orthodoxy  of  Arias  Montaoo,  for  introducing  Hab- 
binical  readings  and  commentaries  into  the  'Plantina  Begia,'  or 
'Philippina  Poljglott»'  a  new  edition  of  the  <  Complutensis/  which 
Montano  had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  IL,  Mariana 
silenced  tbe  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical,  aocleeiastical,  and  biblical 
lore,  as  well  as  by  the  fair  and  candid  tone  of  his  discussion. 

In  the  meantime  he  proceeded  during  his  leisure  hours  with  the 
great  work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.  He  had  observed  that 
the  sudden  rise  snd  ascendancy  of  Spain  excited  a  general  intarast 
and  curiosity  abroad,  while  its  origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown 
or  misunderstood.  The  Spanish  historians,  though  numerous,  ware  at 
that  time  httle  read,  and  some  of  them  were  hardly  known.  His 
'History  of  Spain'  first  appeared  in  twenty  books,  under  tha  title 
HlstorisD  de  rebus  Hispani*,'  fol,  Toleti,  159^  libri  x«.  It  was  sabse* 
quently  extended  to  thirty  books,  in  which  form  it  «»peared  in  the 
complete  edition  of  1605,  published  at  Mains.  This  oompaet  and  lucid 
exhibition  of  an  unbroken  chronological  narrative  from  the  origin  of 
tbe  SpauLsh  nation  to  the  death  of  Feidinand  the  Catholic  (a  period 
of  twenty 'five  centuries  atlesst),  embraces  the  history  of  all  the  Spanish 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  been  treated  separ^y.  A  subieot  so 
extensive,  expressed  in  classical  Latin,  met  with  universal  favour  and 
acceptance,  A  Spanish  translation  soon  became  neeessaiy,  aod  fortu- 
nately Mansna  accomplished  the  task  himself,  and  canied  tha  work 
through  four  successive  Spanish  editions  in  his  lifetime. 
Mariana  has  been  chaiged  with  credulity ;  but  traditions  bsldMOied 


in  times  past,  although  rqected  in  the  present  age—prodigies  which 
formed  part  of  history,  and  which  Mariana  could  not  dismiss  with  the 
disdainful  smile  of  modem  criticismi  aro  spots  which  will  never 
obscure  the  brillian(7'  of  his  digressions  on  some  of  the  most  Important 
cTents  of  the  world,  events  which  appear  as  great  causes  when  so 
admirably  interwoven  with  those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  histoiy  of 
Spain. 

The  manly  feelings  of  the  historian,  his  noble  Indignation  against 
crimes,  his  bold  exposure  of  the  misdeeds  of  princes  and  their  abettors^ 
deserve  still  higher  commendation.  Yet  he,  as  well  as  Ferreraa  and 
Masdeu  more  recently,  haa  spared  a  gross  instance  of  Queen  Urraca's 
licentious  oonduct;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  defence  of  Queen 
Blanca's  honour  is  highly  creditable  to  MarianiL  It  is  true  also  that 
Mariana  did  not  always  examine  all  the  original  authorities,  as  Kanke 
obs^ves  in  the  '  KritDc  neuerer  Qeachiohtschreiber ;'  but  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  every  minor  detail,  to  comprehend  a  wide  field  of 
inquiry,  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  diadain  all  trodden  paths,  would 
have  required  the  perusal  of  whole  libraries,  and  a  single  life  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  complete  the  undertaking^.  And  if  others 
had  been  invited  to  join  in  the  labour  of  the  investigation,  a  motley 
compilation  might  have  been  the  only  result  of  so  much  researd^ 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine  into  one  harmonioua 
wholei  Mariana's  portraits  of  lords  and  favourites  were  found  too 
original  and  faithful  by  the  living ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Condestable  of 
Castile,  Ferdandea  Velasco,  and  his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Mantaona 
The  secretary,  after  havin'g  been  a  panegyrist  of  the  new  historian, 
tried  to  serve  his  maater  by  hia  attack  on  Mariana^  entitled  '  Adver- 
tenciaa  d  U  Hiatoria  de  Mariana.'  He  was  discovered  howereri  and 
roughly  treated  by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  'La  Defensa  de  MoriaoiL'  Pro* 
bably  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  many  improvements  in  Mariana's 
second  Spanish  edition  of  his  history,  which  appeared  at  Madrid,  1608. 
It  is  on  this  edition  and  the  various  readings  selected  from  the  editions 
of  1617  and  1628,  that  the  edition  of  Valencia  is  based,  which  contains 
ample  notes  and  illustration^  9  vols.  8vo,  1783-96.  This  edition  also 
closes,  like  the  original,  with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
(1615-16).  There  has  subsequently  been  published  at  Madrid— 1,  The 
oontlnuation  of  Mariana,  by  Miftana,  translated  from  the  Latin,  by 
Romero,  fol.,  1804 ;  2,  A  complete  Mariana,  continued  down  to  the 
death  of  Charles  IIL,  1788,  by  Sabau  y  Blanco,  20  Tola,  ito,  1817-22; 
8,  Another  by  the  same,  broaght  down  to  the  year  1808,  9  toIl  8vo^ 
with  portraits. 

Mariana's  little  respect  for  potentates  and  great  personsfss  was 
denounced  with  greater  asperity  when  his  *  De  Rege  et  Regis  Institu- 
tions '  appeared  in  1599.  By  hia  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henri  IV.,  ia 
1594,  Jean  Chatelet^  who  had  studied  among  the  Jeauita,  not  only 
involved  the  whole  body  in  t^e  odium  of  hia  crime,  but  proroked  » 
decree  for  their  expulsion  from  France.  Finally  the  assaaaination  of 
Henri,  in  1610,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  tho 
Jesuits,  excited  Ba<^  horror,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  condemned 
the  new  tract  of  Mariana  to  the  flames ;  and  his  treasonable  doctrines, 
as  they  were  cslled,  continued  during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty 
and  part  of  the  following  to  funusha  common  subjeot  of  animadversion 
and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  againat  the  Jesuits.  The  Jeeuifas 
ha?e  indeed  occasionally  supported  the  claims  of  the  people  against 
their  rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  their  own  body 
only.  Mariana,  on  the  contrary,  discussed  this  subject  on  better  ani 
higher  grounds^  Mankind  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  had  a  much 
stronger  hold  on  hia  affections  than  the  interests  and  plana  of  his 
order.  By  his  defence  of  Arias  Montano,  already  mentioned,  he  lost 
all  ehanoe  of  preferment^  which  however  he  was  glad  to  exchange  for 
learned  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  his  love  of  historical  researolu 
Mariana  publiahed  alao,  in  1599,  his  imperfect  work,  '  De  Ponderibus 
et  Mensuris.'  a  subject  whioh  his  countrymen  Lebrija  or  Nebrija» 
Diego  Covarrubias,  Pedro  Ambrosio  Morales,  and  Arias  Hontano,  had 
treated  before,  and  which  EiMosohmidt^  Freret^  PauotoOy  te,  have 
pursued  much  further  since. 

The  profound  erudition  of  Mariana  is  also  displayed  in  bis  *  Tree- 
tatua  Septem,'  Cologne,  1609.  The  second  of  these  treatiaea^  'Da 
Bditione  VulgatA,'  is  an  epitome  of  his  report  on  the  fierce  oontro- 
versy  between  Arias  Montano  and  Leon  de  Castro.  The  fourth,  'De 
Mutatione  Monetae,'  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
and  his  partners  in  ths  system  of  genend  peculation  and  frauds  which. 
Mariana  exposed.  He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the 
Spanish  nation;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disregarded,  were 
remembered  when  the  opportunity  was-  gone.  As  a  reward  for  pro- 
cUiming  such  unwelcome  truths^  at  the  age  of  seventy«thrse  he 
suffered  a  whole  year  of  jodielal  trickery,  humiliation^  and  oonfine- 
ment  in  the  oonvent  of  St.  FsanoiB  at  Madrid.  In  ssarnhing  hia  papers 
another  expoaiuNB  was  found,  entitled  'Del  Qobiamo  de  la  Oompa&ia,' 
or  on  the  defects  of  his  order,  in  which  he  also  pointed  out  the  neana 
of  correcting  them.  Copies  of  this  msnuscript  had  multiplied  so 
alarmingly,  that  the  year  after  the  author^s  death,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  Vitaleaohi,  issued  a  ciroular,  dated  Rome,  July  29,  1624, 
enjoining  the  coUeotion  of  auoh  papers  in  order  to  be  burnt.  SuU 
that  measure  did  not  prevent  its  being  printed  at  Bordsaoz  in  1625, 
and  reprinted  elsewhere  in  several  Uaguagea  This  curious  oiroular 
was  found  in  the  archives  of  Ae  Jesuits  of  Valenei*  at  the  time  of 
their  iuddoi  expulaioa  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  1767* 
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AfUr  bis  perseouiion  he  made  an  epitome  of  the  'Bibliotbeoa'  of 
Fbotiai,  treoslated  tome  homilieB,  reyised  bis  '  Hittory  of  Speio,'  and 
publiahed  a  supplement^  or  rather  a  summary,  or  oondse  oniuds  of 
Spain  from  1516  to  1612.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  published  his 
*  Scholia '  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  availing  himself  of  the  best 
Hebrew  oommentariesy  ^d  some  valuable  and  very  early  manusoripts, 
which  dated  from  the  age  of  the  ancient  Gothio  dominion  in  Spain* 
This  work  secured  for  him  a  plaoe  among  the  best  commentatora  in 
the  '  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieuz  Testament '  of  the  hypercritical  Father 
Simon,  who  is  usually  unfavourable  to  Spaniards.  Bayle,  in  his 
'Dictionary/  supposes  Mariana  to  be  also  author  of  a  work  'De 
Bepublio4  ChristianA,'  but  neither  Alegambe  nor  Nicolas  Antonio, 
both  'of  them  Spaniards,  mentions  it.  Stevens,  the  English  trans- 
istor of  Mariana's  history,  misstates  some  particulars  of  the  author's 
lifc^  and  ver>'  unaptly  oompares  him  with  Raleigh.  Mariana  left  manu- 
Mripts  of  at  least  twice  the  extent  of  all  his  publioations.  He  died  on 
the  6th  of  February  1628,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the 
forty-ninth  of  his  retirement  to  Toledo. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  there  may  be  added  :~Mondejar, 
Adverttnciat  d  Mturiana;  Juicio  y  Noticia  de  lot  Sistoriadores  de 
BtpoHa ;  Andrade,  Vida  de  Mariana;  Acosta,  Vida  de  Mitriana; 
Andr.  Sehotk,  Bispan,  JUuttrat, ;  Baronius,  AmioZ.  ScclesiatL  ;  Ber- 
nard. Oirald.,  Pro  Senatu  Veneto,  quoted  in  Colomesius,  liupania 
OrietUuUs  ;  Ren^  Kapin,  RiJiexyoM  Mir  VBuloire, 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  bom  at  Vienna  November  2nd,  1755,  was 
the  daughter  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  emperor  of  Qermanv,  and  of 
Maria  Thereea  of  Austria.  In  May  1770  she  married  Louis,  the 
dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in  1774  became  king  of  Fiance, 
under  Uie  name  of  Louis  XVL  She  was  handsome,  lively,  and 
thoughtless,  but  kind-hearted  and  with  good  intentions.  She  disliked 
the  etiquette  and  reserve  of  the  court,  but  she  affected,  rather  too  osten« 
tatiously,  a  taste  for  privacy  and  domestic  familiarity.  Although  her 
tbooghtlessness  afforded  a  pretence  for  slander,  her  private  conduct  has 
been  generally  allowed  to  have  been  guiltless.  When  the  difficulties 
and  dissensions  which  produced  the  revolution  began,  Marie  Antoinette 
was  on  the  side  that  was  for  making  resistance ;  but  unable  to  impart 
9ikergy  to  her  husband,  she  only  led  him  into  inconsistenciee.  She 
did  not  dieguise  her  aversion  to  those  leaders  who  had  begun  the 
revolution,  and  w6uld  never  stoop  to  conciliate  their  favour.  After 
the  national  assembly  had  assumed  ^e  supreme  power,  she  refused 
the  offers  of  Mirabeau  to  support  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  thus 
drove  that  able  but  unprincipled  orator  back  into  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionists.  But  her  influence  in  the  councils  of  Louis  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  her  enemies.  Louis,  naturally  disposed  to  con- 
cession, was  by  temper  irresolute,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  the  course  of  events,  instead  of  striving  to  direct  them. 
liarie  Antoinette  was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  attempted  flight  of 
tUe  king,  which  proved  unsueoessful,  and  only  served  to  excite  the 
public  aaimoMty  i^ainst  her  and  her  husband.    After  that  epoch  there 
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was  no  longer  much  opportunity  for  her  to  exercise  any  political 
influence;  her  husband  had  lost  all  power;  besides  which,  a  strong 
faction  supported  by  the  armed  masses  had  determined  to  do  away 
with  the  kingly  office  altogether.  Marie  Antoinette  showed  great 
courage  during  the  various  attacks  made  against  the  royal  family ; 
■he  appeared  much  more  anxious  about  her  husband  and  her  children 
than  about  hersell  She  shared  their  captivity  with  resignation; 
btr  demeanour,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  never  lost 
itp  dignity.  Adversity  imparted  firmness  to  her  mind,  and  she 
exhibited  a  moral  strength  which  astonished  while  it  irritated  her 
bitterest  enemies.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  seemed 
forgotten  for  a  time ;  but  the  terrorist  faction  having  overthrown  the 
Girondins,  its  leaders  resolved  to  make  away  with  the  ex-queen,  an 
act  of  onielty  the  more  odious  as  it  was  entirely  uselebs.  They 
brought  her  to  trial  before  the  convention.  She  was  of  course  found 
ftuilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  In  tbe  presence  of  her  judges  her 
fortitude  never  forsook  her,  and  the  burst  of  indignant  maternal  feeling 
with  which  she  appealed  to  the  mothers  who  might  be  there  presenti 


when  an  infamous  and  absurd  oharge  was  brought  against  her,  over> 
awed  even  ber  accusers. 

On  the  16th  of  October  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was  removed  in  a 
common  cart  from  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  to  the  place  of 
execution.  On  her  way  she  was  reviled  and  abused  by  the  ferocious 
mob  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner;  but  she  appeared  heedless  of 
their  vociferations,  and  suffered  death  with  firmness  and  composure. 
She  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  but  her  sufferings  had  given  her  a 
muoh  older  appearance.  She  left  one  son,  who  died  in  prison 
(Louis  XVIL),  and  a  daughter,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Angouldme. 

MARIE  DE'  ME'DICI,  the  daughter  of  Francis  L,  grand-duke  of 
Tusoany,  and  of  the  Archduchess  Joan  of  Austria,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1573,  and  was  married  in  1600  to  Henri  IV.  of  Franee. 
She  was  handsome,  and  Henri  was  for  w  time  really  attaohed  to  her ; 
but  she  was  violent,  jealous,  and  obstinate,  and  seldom  passed  a  week 
without  quarrelling  with  her  husband.  Tbe  memoirs  of  Sully  and 
others  contain  details  of  these  domestic  biokeringa  But  the  best  his- 
torical critics  acquit  her  of  any  more  serious  miscouduot,  and  especially 
of  the  odious  insinuation | thrown  out  by  some  writers,  that  she  was 
privy  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Henri  at  that  time  was  just 
going  to  set  off  for  the  army,  and  he  had  signified  his  intention  to 
leave  her  regent  of  the  kingdom.  H^rault  only  observes  that  she  did 
not  show  sufficient  grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  Mary  was  weak 
rather  than  wicked;  she  had  the  aspirations  of  ambition  without 
corresponding  mental  powers;  and  when  she  became  regent,  during 
her  son's  minority,  she  found  herself  incapable  of  bearing  tbe  weight 
of  the  administration*  [Louis  XIIL]  She  next  quarrelled  with 
her  son,  and  made  peace  with  him  by  means  of  Kichelieu,  whom 
she  had  introduced  mto  the  council ;  but  she  afterwards  grew 
jealous  of  Richelieu's  great  influence,  and  plotted  against  him. 
She  was  exiled  in  1630;  went  to  Belgium,  England  and  (Germany; 
and  at  last  died  at  Cologne,  in  1642,  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
destitution. 

MARIOTTE,  EDME.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  a  Bur- 
gundian  bom,  a  priest  by  profession,  and  resided  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  philosophical  career  at  D^on.  He  was  afterwards  prior  of  St. 
Martin,  near  Beaune,  and  died  May  12,  1684,  having  been  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Academy  of  Soiencea.  See  the  ^ioge  by  Condoreet, 
voh  i,  p.  74,  of  his  collection. 

Several  of  the  writings  of  Mariotte  were  published  by  himself,  and 
one  or  two  more  after  his  death.  Those  of  the  former  class  were 
several  times  reprinted,  and  tbe  whole  were  finally  collected  under 
the  title  '  (Euvres  de  Mariotte,'  in  two  volumes  quarto,  Leyden,  1717. 
Another  edition  (perhaps  the  same  with  a  new  title,)  was  published  at 
the  Hague,  in  1740.  This  collection  contains  treatises  on  percussion, 
on  vegetation,  on  the  nature  of  the  air,  on  heat  and  cold,  on  the 
nature  of  colours,  on  hydraulics,  on  some  phenomena  connected  with 
sight,  on  levelling,  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  on  the  oongelatiou 
of  water,  and  on  the  logic  of  the  sciences. 

Condoreet  says  of  Mariotte,  that  "he  was  the  first  Frenchman 
who  carried  with  him  into  experimental  philosophy  a  spirit  of  obser- 
vation and  doubt,  and  inspired  others  with  that  caution  and  timidity 
which  are  so  necessary  to  those  who  interrogate  nature  and  imdertake 
to  interpret  her  responses.^  His  writings,  though  more  connected 
with  mathematical  deduction  than  those  of  Robert  Boyle,  somewhat 
resemble  them  in  the  miscellaneous  oharacter  of  the  experimente  with 
which  they  are  crowded. 

The  principal  results  by  which  the  name  of  Mariotte  is  known  to  a 
reader  of  modem  works  are  tbe  following: — 1.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  that  law  of  elastic  fluids  which  now  goes  by  his  name ;  that  is,  of 
the  elastic  force  being  exactly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  spaoe 
which  a  given  mass  of  fluid  occupies.  Subject  to  such  alterations  as 
difference  of  temperature  may  require,  the  formula  derived  from  this 
law  is  now  one  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  aeroatatios.  2.  He  dis* 
covered  that  air,  and  air  in  a  state  of  condensation,  exists  in  liquids. 
3.  He  found  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  it  meets  thv  optio 
nerve  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  impression  of  sight.  Among 
noinor  matters,  we  may  mention  the  now  common  guinea  and  feather 
experiment,  which  he  first  made  with  the  air-pump. 

MA'RIUS,  CAIUS,  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  at  or  in  ths 
neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  about  B.a  157.  He  served  at  the  siege 
of  Numantia,  B.a  134,  under  Sdpio  Africanus,  together  with  Jugurtha, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himselL  He  received  great  marks  of 
honour  from  Soipio,  who  used  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table; 
and  when,  one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked,  where  they  should 
find  so  great  a  general  when  he  was  gone,  he  is  said  to  have  replied^ 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Marius,  *'  Here,  perhape." 

In  B.0. 119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  through  the  influ* 
enoe  of  Caecilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarch,  but  more  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  Numantine  war. 
In  this  office  he  showed  himself,  as  he  did  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life,  a  most  determined  enemy  to  the  patrician  order,  and  one  who 
was  not  easily  to  be  put  down  by  the  threats  and  oppo«iXion  of  hii 
en«miea  Having  proposed  a  law  to  prevent  illegal  voting  at  elections, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  the  law  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote 
in  the  popular  assembly,  and  summoned  Marius  before  them  to 
answer  for  his  conductp  Marius  not  only  appeared,  but  threatened  to 
commit  the  oonsuls  to  prisooy  if  tliey  did  not  repeal  the  d«Qcee;  and 
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when  MetelliM  oontinned  to  lupport  it,  he  oommanded  him  to  be  led 
away  to  prison. 

Marios  obtained  the  pratorship  with  great  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order,  who  accused  him  of 
having  obtained  the  office  by  means  of  bribery.  At  the  expiration  of 
bis  prsetorahip  the  province  of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  which  he 
cleared  of  robbers.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
the  conaulship;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  become  a  candidate  for 
many  years  after.  He  continued  however  to  rise  in  public  opinion, 
and  appears  about  this  time  to  have  married  Julio,  one  of  the  Julian 
family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  famous  Julius  Csdsar. 

In  B.0. 109  he  accompanied  Metellus  into  Africa  in  the  capacity  of 
'  legatus '  (second  in  command) ;  and  by  his  prudence  and  courage  in 
the  war  with  Jugurtha  he  added  greatly  to  his  military  reputation. 
His  friends  took  advantage  of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome  to 
pereuade  the  people  that  the  war  with  Jugurtha  would  never  be  con* 
eluded  until  tiie  command  was  given  to  Marius.  This  led  to  an  open 
rupture  between  him  and  Metellus;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Metellus  allowed  his  lieutenant  leave  of  absenoe  to  go 
to  Rome  in  order  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  Marius  was  however 
successful;  he  obtained  the  consulship  (b.c.  107)  and  the  command  of 
the  Jugurthine  war.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Marius  prosecuted  the 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  106) 
obtain«?d  possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  was  treacherously 
given  up  by  Boochus  to  his  qussstor  Sulla.  [JuauRTHA.]  Marius 
remained  in  Africa  during  the  next  year  (B.O.  105) ;  in  which  the 
consul  Manilius  and  the  proconsul  Csapio  were  defeated  by  the 
Teutones  and  Cimbri  in  Gaul,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to 
Livy  ('Ep.'  67)  of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000  camp-followers. 
The  news  of  their  defeat  caused  the  greatest  consternation  at  Rome, 
especially  as  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate 
invasion  of  Italy ;  and  Marius  was  accordingly  elected  consul  in  his 
absence,  without  any  opposition  even  from  the  patrician  party,  as 
the  only  man  in  the  state  who  was  able  to  save  it  from  impending 
ruin. 

Marius  entered  upon  bis  second  consulship  ac.  104,  and  triumphed 
on  account  of  his  victories  over  Jugurtha ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having  been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Cimbri  into  Spain,  Marius  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two 
following  years  (ro.  103, 102).  In  the  fourth  consulship  of  Marius 
(B.a  102)  the  Cimbri,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in  two  divisions ;  the 
one,  consisting  of  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  (a  Gallic  people), 
through  Gallia  Narbonensis;  and  the  other,  comprising  the  Ciir.bri, 
by  way  of  Norioum.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
near  Aquas  Sextiss  (Aix)  in  Gaul;  but  Catulus,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Cimbri,  retreated 
first  to  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis  (Adige),  and  afterwai^  quitted 
this  position  aUo  without  waiting  for  the  enemy's  attack.  In  the 
following  year,  B.C.  101,  Marius,  who  was  again  elected  consul,  for 
the  fifth  time,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entirely 
defeated  the  Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Yercellie  (Vercelli),  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Sessites  (Sesia).  In  these  two  battles 
the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  are  said  to  have  lost  the  incredible 
number  of  290,000  men  (200,000  slain,  and  90,000  taken  prisoners); 
and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000  slain,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners). 
(Livy,  «Ep.'  68.)  ' 

Marius  again  became  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  following 
year;  but  now  that  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  invasion  was  removed,  he 
was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  patrician  party.  He  never- 
theless obtained  the  consulship,  in  great  part  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  Satuminus,  the  tribune,  who  is  described  as  a  man  who  scrupled 
at  the  commission  of  no  crime  in  order  to  obtain  his  object.  The 
events  of  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius,  which  are  some  of  the  most 
important  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  are  imperfectly  narrated 
by  the  historians.  It  appears  that  an  Agrarian  law,  proposed  by 
8aturninus  and  supported  by  Marius  and  one  of  the  prsetors  named 
Glauda,  was  carried  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  opposition  of 
the  patrician  party;  and  that  Metellus  Numidicus  was  driven  into 
exile  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  conforming  to 
the  law.  When  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  came 
on,  Memmius,  who  opposed  Glauda  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Satuminus;  and  the  senate,  perceiving  the 
city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  passed  the  usual  decree,  *'  that  the 
consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  injury,'* 
by  which  almost  absolute  power  was  vested  in  the  consuls.  Marius, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  besieged  Satuminus 
and  Glaucia,  who  had  seised  upon  the  capitoL  They  surrendered 
themselves  to  Marius  on  the  promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
but  they  were  all  immediately  put  to  death.  It  appears  probable 
that  Marius,  after  tiie  blow  which  had  been  given  to  the  popular 
party  by  the  surrender  of  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  save  their  lives,  even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt 

At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Marius  left  Rome  to  avoid 
witnesshig  the  triumph  of  the  patridan  party  m  the  return  of  his 
old  enemy  Metellus,  whose  sentence  of  banishment  was  repealed  after 
the  death  of  Satuminua.  According  to  Plutareh,  Marius  went  to 
Cappadoda  and  Galatia,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice 


which  he  had  vowed  to  Cybele;  but  with  the  real  object  of  exciting 
Mithridates  to  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be  again  employed  in 
military  affiEurs,  since  he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction  in  peace. 

In  B.O.  90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out ;  in  which  both 
Marius  and  Sulla  were  engaged  aa  legati  to  the  two  oonsula.  Marius 
gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy,  but  he  no  longer  poeaesaed 
that  activity  and  energy  which  had  distinguished  him  in  bis  earlier 
years;  and  disgusted,  it  is  said,  with  the  increasing  reputation  of 
Sulla,  he  resigned  his  command  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  Marsian  war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end,  before  the 
dvil  war  commenced  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  The  command  of 
the  Mithridatio  war  had  been  assigned  to  Sulla,  who  was  now  consul 
(B.a  88) ;  but  Marius  used  every  effort  to  wrest  it  from  bun,  and  is 
said  by  Plutarch  to  have  gone  every  day  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  to 
have  performed  his  exerdsea  with  the  young  men,  although  he  waa  now 
in  his  seventieth  year  and  very  corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
not  incapadtated  by  age.  He  waa  warmly  supported  by  P.  Sulpitius 
the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  property  and  influence ;  and  a  law 
was  eventually  passed  that  the  command  should  be  taken  from  Sulla 
and  given  to  Marius.  Sulla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  besieging 
Nola ;  but  aa  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which  had  been  passed^ 
he  marched  to  Rome ;  and  Marius  and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  city.  After  wandering  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  Marius 
escaped  with  tho  greatest  difficulty  to  Africa ;  but  he  had  no  aooner 
landed  at  Carthage,  than  Sexttlius,  the  governor  of  the  province,  sent 
word  to  him,  that  unless  he  quitted  Africa,  he  should  treat  him  as  s 
public  enemy.  *'  Go  and  tell  him,"  replied  Marius,  '*  that  you  have 
seen  the  exile  Marina  sittmg  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  But  in  the 
following  year  (B.a  87),  in  the  absence  of  Sulla,  who  had  gone  to 
Greece  to  oppose  Arohelaus,  Marius  retumed  to  Italy  in  order  to  join 
the  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his  attempts  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  SuUa,  had 
been  driven  from  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  supported  by  the 
patrician  party.  Shortly  literwards  Marius  and  Cinna  entered  the  dty 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army;  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  opposite 
party  ensued.  Marius  always  appean  to  have  been  of  a  fierce  and 
unrelenting  temper;  and  the  sufferings  he  had  latdy  undergone,  whidi 
at  his  time  of  life  must  have  greatly  impaired  his  health,  tended  to 
exaaperate  him  more  than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed 
and  thwarted  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  All  the  iMders  of  the 
patrician  party  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  Rome  were  put  to 
death ;  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marius  in 
the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to  avoid  assas- 
sination; and  among  the  numerous  illustrious  patricians  who  fell  were 
C.  and  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antoniua,  who 
is  so  frequently  praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the  prindpal  speaken 
in  the  treatise  *0n  the  Orator.'  Marius  and  Cinna  dedared  them- 
selves consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (B.a  86),  without  even  holding  the 
comitia;  but  Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  yeai^  cm 
the  seventeenth  day  of  his  consulship,  according  to  Plutarch  (o.  46),  or 
the  thirteenth,  according  to  Livy  ('  £p.'  80.) 

The  character  of  Marius  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  his  life  by 
Plutarch,  who  appears  to  have  taken  his  account  from  the  '  Memoirs 
of  Sulla,'  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
after  his  return  from  exile  Marius  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties, 
but  even  these  were  surpassed  by  the  atrodties  of  Sulla;  and  we 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  Marius,  if  we  ascribed  to  him,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  the  character  which  he  displayed  in  his  seventh 
consulship. 

(Plutarch,  Lift  of  Marwt;  Sallust,  Jugwrlhine  War;  EpUcmei  of 
Livy;  Velleius  Patereulus;  Cicero,  J>e  Oratore,  iii  2,  8;  Clinton, 
Fcuti  HtUenxci.) 

MARIVAUX,  PIERRE  CARLET  DE  CHAM6LAIN  DE,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1688,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  romanoe-writers  of  the  18th 
century,  and  one  to  whom  that  branch  of  literature  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  character  and  authority  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  representation 
of  actual  life  and  manners,  illustrated  by  the  analyais  of  conduct  and 
motives,  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  his  pieces  were  for  a  long  time  the  support  of  the  Thdfttre- 
Italien.  Yet  although  they  display  much  ingenuity  and  talent,  and 
procured  for  their  author  a  seat  in  the  French  Aoulemy,  they  now 
possess  little  interest^  except  as  being  productions  of  the  same  pen 
which  gave  the  world  '  La  Vie  de  Marianne '  and  the  '  Paysan  Parvenu.' 
Marivaux  also  wrote  another  romance,  entitled  'Pharsamon,'  every 
way  inferior  to  the  two  on  which  his  reputation  rests;  also  'Le 
Spectateur  Francois,'  and  '  Le  Philosophe  Indigent'  The  inequality 
of  his  taste  was  also  manifested  by  his  '  Hom^re  Traveati,'  which  waa 
published  in  1716,  was  neglected  from  the  very  first,  and  has  long  been 
deservedly  forgotten ;  while  his  two  novels  still  charm  by  the  master- 
touches  with  which  they  abound,  by  thdr  accurate  and  highly-finished 
delineations  of  character,  and  by  the  intimate  knowledge  which  they 
display  of  the  human  heart.  Marivaux  was  no  less  estimable  as  a 
man  than  as  an  author,  illustrating  in  his  life  the  lessons  which  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  others.  Benevolence  to  all,  active 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  and  a  philosophic  indiffereqce  towards 
wealth  and  distinctions,  were  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  He 
died  at  Paris,  February  11, 1768. 

MARK,  ST.,  the  Evangelist,  is  supposed  by  the  greater  number  of 
andent  and  modem  writers  to  be  the  same  penon  as  John  Mark,  who 
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k  mentioDed  in  the  '  Aote  of  the  Apostles'  (zii  12,  25 ;  xul  5,  13; 
X7.  37).  It  ia  most  probable  that  John  was  his  Jewish  name,  and  that 
bo  took  the  saniame  of  Marcus  when  he  went  to  preach  among  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  at  Jerusalem,  in 
whose  honse  the  diseiples  were  wont  to  meet  (Acts  zii.  12),  and  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (GoL  iv.  10).  He  left  Jerosalem  with  Paul  and 
Baniabas  about  A.D.  44  (Acts  ziL  25),  and  accompanied  them  in  their 
retom  to  Antiooh ;  and  thence  in  their  mission  (Acts  xiiL  5)  as  far  as 
Paiga  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  parted  from  them,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ziiL  13).  About  a.d.  53  we  find  him  again  at  Antiooh, 
when  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to  viflit  the  Asiatic  churches.  Barnabas 
wished  to  take  Marie  with  them,  but  Paul  refusing  on  aooount  of  his 
bsYing  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey,  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  Mark  accompanied  Barnabas  to  Cyprus  (Acts  zv.  37-39). 
Paul  appears  to  haye  been  reconciled  to  him  afterwards,  for  we  find 
him  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  during  his  imprisonment^  and  he  is 
honourably  mentioned  in  some  of  Paul's  Epi9tles(GoL  It.  10;  Philemon, 
▼«r.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  We  also  find  him  with  Peter  in  Asia  (1  Pet 
▼.  13 ;  see  Steiger  s  '  Commentaiy  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter/  in 
/oeo) ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  accompanied  that  apostle  to  lloma 
According  to  Eusebius,  Epiphanius^  and  Jerome,  he  afterwards  went 
to  Egypt^  sod  founded  a  church  at  Alezandria,  where  he  died  and  was 
buriM,  aooording  to  Jerome,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero*s  reign,  a.d.  62. 
Bat  this  date  appears  to  fiz  his  death  earlier  than  other  circumstances 
in  his  history  will  warrant. 

AU  the  early  writers  affirm  that  Mark  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  St;  Peter:  Papias,  Irenssus,  and  Tertullian  call  him  *Peter*s 
interpreter/  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to  Cbrls- 
iianity  by  St.  Peter,  as  that  apostle  calls  him  'my  son'  (see  Kuinoel's 
note  on  liatt.  ziL  27).  Some  of  the  later  fathers  mention  him  as  one 
of  the  seyenty  evangelists;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this 
tnulition,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  Papias,  who  ezpressly  says  that  he 
had  heard  from  the  presbyter  John,  who  was  oontemporaiy  with  the 
apostles,  that  Mark  was  not  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  Christy  but  of 
Peter.    (Eusebius, '  Ecc.  Hist,'  iiL  39.) 

MABKLA.ND,  JEREMIAH,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  October  1693 
at  Childwall,  in  Lancashire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1710.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1717,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college. 
After  residing  at  Cambridge  for  some  time,  he  removed  to  Punsborn 
in  Hertfordshire,  to  undertake  the  education  of  Mr.  Shode's  son,  and 
afterwards  travelled  with  his  pupil  on  the  Continent  During  the 
ktter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  a  small  vUlage  near  Dorkings  in 
Surrey,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July  1776. 

Markland  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  devoted  a  long  life 
to  the  dUigent  study  of  the  Qreek  and  Koman  writers.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  English  scholars  and  critics  of  the  last  oentuiy,  but  wrote 
very  little.  He  edited  the  <Sylvse'  of  Statius  (Lend.,  1728),  the 
'SappUc«s'  (1763),  and  the  two  Iphigenias  of  Euripides  (1771),  which 
bave  been  republished  by  Gaisford.  Subjoined  to  his  edition  of  the 
'Sapplioes'  are  his '  Ezplicationes  veterum  aliquot  Auotorum.'  He 
slso  contributed  some  observations  to  Taylor's  edition  of  Lysias,  to 
Bowyer^s  reprint  of  Kiister  on  the  '  Middl#  Verb  in  Qreek,'  and  to 
Musgrave's  edition  of  the  '  Hippolytus.'  In-  1745  he  published 
'Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Brutus  or  Cicero ;  and  in  an  Appendiz  to 
this  work  he  also  maintains  that  the  four  orations  which  occupy  a  place 
in  Cicero's  works,  under  the  titles  of  'Pro  Dome  sua  apud  Pontifices,' 
'De  Haruspicum Responsis/  'Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,'  and  'Ad  Quirites 
post  Reditum,' are  also  spurious.  This  opinion  has  been  supported  by 
F.  A.  Wolff  and  many  other  able  critics. 

MARLBOROUQH,  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  DUKE  OF,  the  ablest 
general  and  most  consummate  statesman  of  his  times,  was  bom  at 
Ashe,  in  Devonshire^  on  the  24th  of  June,  1650*  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  gentleman  of  ancieut  fiunily,  whose 
fortunes  had  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war,  through  his  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause;  and  whose  loyalty,  after  the  restoration,  was 
rewarded  with  simdry  small  offices  under  the  crown  for  himself,  aod 
with  the  more  questionable  benefit  of  appointments  for  his  children  in 
the  profligate  court  of  Charles  IL  Arabella  Churchill,  his  daughter, 
became  fint  nudd  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  nezt  nustress 
to  her  husbflmd,  the  duke,  afterwards  James  IL ;  and  John  Churchill, 
who  was  appointed  page  to  the  same  prince,  doubtless  owed  his  early 
adTancement  to  this  disgraceful  oonnection.  It  is  remarkable  that  one 
of  its  fruits,  James  Fitzjames,  duke  of  Berwick,  proved  a  commander 
of  renown  only  less  illustrious  than  his  maternal  unde. 

The  natural  talents  and  merits  of  Churchill  however  were  of  too 
high  an  order  to  be  solely  dependent  on  the  patronage  which  had 
soliisd  the  honour  of  his  house.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  a  neglected  education,  which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  short 
rssidenoe  at  St.  Paul's  School,  he  gave  early  indications  of  spirit  and 
intelligence;  and  his  desire  for  a  xnilitary  life  having  been  gratified  by 
his  patron  with  a  eommission,  he  invariably  distinguished  himself  in 
each  of  his  early  campaigns :  in  the  defence  of  Tangiers  against  the 
Moors,  sad  in  the  suooesstve  operations  in  which  the  English  troops 
ihared  as  auziliaries  to  the  French  armies  under  Louis  XIV.  during 


the  unprincipled  alliance  of  Charles  IL  with  that  monarch  against  the 
Dutoh.  On  the  great  theatre  of  continental  warfare,  in  which  Churchill 
continued  to  serve  from  1672  to  1677,  his  brilliant  courage  and  ability, 
no  less  than  the  singular  graces  of  his  person,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  illustrious  Turenne,  who  pronounced,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that 
*'his  handsome  Englishman"  would  one  day  prove  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  war. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimegnen,  Churchill,  now  a 
colonel,  returned  to  England,  and  was  happily  rescued  from  too 
licentious  a  career  of  dissipation  by  an  ardent  attachment  for  the 
celebrated  woman  who  became  his  wife,  and  who^  for  good  and  %vil, 
influenced  the  whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life.  This  was  Sarah 
Jenningi^  a  young  lady  of  birth,  genius,  and  beauty,  whose  irreproach- 
able purity  in  a  vicious  age  might  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  the 
uzorious  love  of  the  hero,  if  her  imperious  temper  had  not  disgraced 
his  submission  to  its  tyranny,  alienated  his  politioal  friends,  and 
embittered  his  domestic  peace.  She  had  been  placed,  like  himself,  at 
an  early  age  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tork, 
where  she  had  become  the  favourite  associate  of  their  daughter  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  had  acquired  over  the  spirit  of  the  future  queen 
that  commanding  influence  which  it  belongs  to  the  stronger  to  ezeroise 
over  the  weaker  mind.  Her  marriage  separated  neither  her  husband 
nor  herself  from  their  service  in  the  ducal  household :  Churchill  was 
confidentially  employed  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  many  political 
occasions,  and  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  married,  his  wife  was,  by 
her  ezpresB  desire,  made  a  lady  of  her  bed-chambw.  Churchill  had 
previously  been  raised,  through  the  interest  of  James,  to  a  Scotch 
barony ;  and  when  that  prince  succeeded  liis  brother  on  the  throne, 
he  was  further  promoted  to  an  EngUsh  peerage  by  the  style  of  Baron 
Churchill  of  Sandridge.  Under  this  title  he  contributed  by  very 
effectual  military  service  to  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
and  was  rewarded  with  his  master^s  unbounded  reliance  on  his  fidelity. 

This  confidence  he  basely  betrayed,  before  and  after  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange,  with  a  deliberate  treachery,  which  sophistry  has 
vainly  laboured  to  justify,  and  the  infamy  of  which  no  ezcuse,  even  in 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times,  can  be  found  to  palliate.  After 
offering  his  services  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  accepted  the  command 
of  a  large  body  of  James's  troops  to  oppose  him ;  after  .accepting  that 
command,  he  deserted  to  the  prince ;  and  when  William  beoune  king, 
he  received  at  his  hands  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
offices  of  privy-councillor  and  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  as  the  reward 
of  his  ingratitude..  His  subsequent  conduct  throughout  the  reign  of 
William  was  consonant  to  this  outset,  for  he  corresponded  and  intrigued 
with  the  eziled  king.  By  this  double  treason  and  peijury  he  took  from 
the  former  desertion  of  his  deluded  sovereign  the  eztenuation  of  a 
conscientious  prihciple ;  he  broke  his  allegiance  to  the  new  king  whose 
favours  he  had  accepted ;  and  he  branded  his  own  inconsistency  with 
the  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 

William  III.,  who  knew  equally  well  how  to  estimate  the  capacity 
and  the  sincerity  of  Marlborough,  alternately  imprisoned  and  employed, 
cashiered  and  re-oommissioned,  the  man  whom  he  is  said  on  his  death- 
bed to  have  recommended  to  his  successor  as  the  fittest  person  to  "  lead 
her  armies  and  direct  her  oouncils."  The  favour  of  Marlborough's  wife 
with  Queen  Anne  was  probably  a  more  powerful,  though  less  rational, 
motive  for  the  appointment  which  he  now  received  to  the  command  of 
the  allied  forces  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suooession ;  and  he  imme- 
diately entered  on  a  course  of  glorious  achievement  which  since  the 
days  of  Henry  V.  had  never  been  equalled,  and  which  until  our  own 
eventful  times  was  never  surpassea  by  any  British  commander  or 
army. 

When  Marlborough  landed  at  the  Hsgue,  in  June  1702,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  allied  army,  the  French  under  the  skilful  Boufflera, 
by  the  superior  force  and  vigour  of  their  preparations,  had  already 
been  able  everywhere  to  assume  the  offensive;  the  very  frontiers  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  were  threatened;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Eaglish  general  must  be  restricted  to  the  defence  of  the 
republican  territory.  Moreover,  he  had  to  encounter  the  petty 
jealousies  and  disobedience  of  the  other  allied  commanders,  and  the . 
opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies,  whom  the  states-general  sent  into 
the  field  to  control  the  movements  of  their  troops,  and  whose  ignor- 
ance of  war  and  dread  of  responsibility  were  grievous  impediments  to 
every  bold  enterprise.  Yet^  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  which 
shackled  all  his  operations  and  heavily  tazed  his  forbearance,  he 
succeeded,  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements,  in  compelling  the 
French  armies  to  retreat  in  all  quarters,  delivered  the  Dutch  frontiers 
from  their  presence,  and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  sieges  and  capture 
of  Venloo,  Kuremond,  Stevenswaert,  and  Li^ge.  These  services,  shor^ 
as  they  fell  of  the  reeults  which  might  have  ^en  attained  ifthe  genius 
of  the  commander  had  been  allowed  its  full  play,  were  so  far  beyond 
the  anticipation  of  the  allies,  that  the  states-general  loaded  him  with 
eulogy,  and  Queen  Anne  elevated  him  to  the  ducal  titles 

The  following  campaign  of  1703  presented  a  repetition  of  the  same 
obstacles  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Marlborough.  Arrested  by  the 
timidity  of  the  field-deputies,  and  harassed  by  the  misoonduct  of  the 
Dutch  generals,  he  was  allowed  to  effect  nothing  in  the  Ketherlands 
ezcept  the  reduction  of  Bonn,  Huy,  Limburg,  and  Guelders :  while  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  with  his  own  troops,  and  the  French  under  Villars, 
broke  into  the  Imperial  dominions  on  the  Danube,  signally  defeated 
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the  forces  of  the  emperor,  alarmed  that  priiiee  fSor  the  Mfety  of  his 
oapital,  and  threatened  dittolution  to  the  grand  alliance  itself.  Theee 
dangers  ronaed  liarlborough  to  attempt  the  mastr retroke  of  hie  military 
eareer.  Early  in  the  campaign  of  1704,  after  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  aeeretly  conceived  and  ezeouted  upon  his  own 
reeponnbility  the  bold  design  of  marching  into  Qermeny  at  the  head 
of  the  English  troops.  He  formed  a  junction  on  the  Danube  with  the 
ImpetlaliBtB ;  stormed  the  strong  Qallo-Bayarian  lines  at  Donauwerth ; 
and  finally,  in  concert  with  the  Imperial  commander  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  a  kindred  spirit,  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  ISth  of  August 
1704,  at  and  near  the  village  of  Blenheim  on  the  Danube,  with  such 
skill  and  impetuosity  as  to  inflict  on  them  a  total  defeat  In  this 
memorable  battle,  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  were  commanded 
by  the  elector  in  person  and  Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin,  lost  above 
80,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  Marshal  Tallard  himself 
being  among  the  latter.  But  the  moral  and  political  effects  of 'the 
victory  w<>re  yet  ipreater :  it  dimmed  the  lustre  which  the  successes  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  shed  upon  the  French  arms,  and  destroyed  the  charm 
of  their  invmcibility ;  it  delivered  the  empire;  and  it  laid  Bavaria 
prostarate  before  the  allies.  For  this  great  exploit  Marlborough  was 
rewarded  with  the  conveyance  to  himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  crown 
lands  at  Woodstock,  on  which  it  was  also  resolved  to  erect  for  him  a 
palace  at  the  royal  cost.  This  noble  design  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  services  was  ultimately  renlised,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  Vanbrugh,  in  the  majestic  though  cumbrous  pile  which  still 
bears  the  title  of  the  castle  of  Blenheim  :  but  the  public  enthusiasm 
which  had  dictated  so  splendid  a  monument  was  stifled  in  faction,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  is  indebted  more  to  the  care  of  his  high- 
spirited  widow,  than  to  the  good  faith  of  the  crown  or  the  munificence 
of  the  nation.  The  gratitude  of  the  Imperial  house  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  capital  and  dominions  was  neither  less  loud  nor  more 
durable.  The  territory  of  Mindelheim,  with  the  title  of  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire,  was  conferred  upon  the  victor  of  Blenheim ;  but 
though  the  premature  death  of  his  only  son  left  him  without  heirs 
male,  the  dignity  was  not  allowed  to  descend  in  the  female  line ;  and 
when  the  lands  of  Mindelheim  were  included  in  the  districts  restored 
to  Bavaria  at  the  peace,  the  Imperial  court  had  the  meanness  to 
withhold  any  compensation  from  its  deliverer. 

The  march  into  Germany  had  liberated  Marlborough  from  the  para- 
lysing control  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies  and  the  wretched  intrigues 
of  th^  officen.  But  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  subjected  him 
again  to  the  same  impediments  and  annoyances ;  and  in  the  campaign 
of  1705,  though  he  skilfully  forced  the  French  lines  between  Kamur 
and  Antwerp,  he  was  once  more  restrained  from  striking  any  decisive 
blow  upon  the  enemy.  But  in  the  following  year  (1706),  happily  for 
hijL  wishes,  the  great  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries  under 
Villeroy  enabled  him  to  tempt  them  to  an  encounter ;  and  in  the  great 
battle  of  Ramilies  he  gained  a  second  victory,  so  complete  that  the 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  eighty  standards,  and  all  their  cannon, 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Bpaoiih  Flanders.  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Oudenarde  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror, 
and  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ostend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Ath 
were  reduced  by  regular  sieges. 

.K^i*'?"*^  ^^  *P**^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^^  *^««  successes  were  followed,  In 
1707,  by  a  year  of  inaction ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1708  an  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  recover  possession  of  Spanish  Flanders  brought  on  a 
general  engagement  at  Oudenarde,  which  terminated  in  the  utter  rout 
of  the  French  under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Venddme,  with  a 
loss  of  14,000  men.  The  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Schelde  and 
reduction  of  the  great  fortress  of  Lisle,  a  place  of  first-rate  strength, 
and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  15,000  men  under  Boufllers,  were  the 
chief  fruits  of  this  victory.  The  following  year  (1709)  was  distin- 
•^IS  *S.  ^  ^^^  iMJguinary  combat  of  Malplaquet,  the  most  dubious 
of  Marlborough's  exploits ;  since,  though  he  wns  undoubtedly  victorious, 
the  assault  of  an  immense  army  under  Villars  in  a  position  of 
teemendous  strength,  has  exposed  him  and  his  colleague  Eugene  to 
the  charge  of  reckless  temerity;  and  the  result  produced  no  advan- 
tagca  equivalent  to  the  frightful  carnage  by  which  it  was  purchased. 
The  next  campaign  (of  1710)  opened  with  another  suecess^l  passage 
of  the  enemy^s  lines  by  Marlborough,  which  was  followed  bythe 
reduction  of  Dooay,  Bethune,  and  other  posts.  Villars  employed 
S*  ^Y^^  •"^  ^"^^^  ^  constructing  a  leries  of  strong  lines  on  the 
Kemiah  frontiers,  to  cover  the  interior  of  France  against  the  further 
advance  of  the  victorious  allies;  and  so  confident  was  he  in  the 
impregnable  character  of  these  works,  that  he  openly  boasted  of 
haying  "at  last  brought  Marlborough  to  his  ne  plus  ultra."  The 
futihty  of  this  vaunt  was  disgracefully  exposed,  and  never  did  the 
military  genius  of  Mariborough  break  forth  with  more  splendour  than 
in  this,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  final  campaign;  even  while  his 
mind  was  distracted,  and  his  energies  were  crippled  by  the  malignant 
intrigues  of  his  political  enemies  in  England.  On  the  6th  of  August 
1711,  ^  a  sudden  and  unexpected  maDoeuvre,  he  burst  through  the 
lines  of  his  able  though  gasconading  antagonist  near  Bouchain,  formed 
Uie  uega  of  that  strong  fortress,  and  effected  its  capture— his  last 
•ohievemwit— under  the  eyes  of  the  superior  French  army. 

The  pohtioal  intrigues  which  disgraced  the  court  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  closed  the  triumphs  of  Mariborough,  belong  rather  to  general 
history  than  to  tho  biography  of  the  iUuatrious  leader  who  was  their 


tictim.  But  thf  y  wnrs  fomented  in  his  domestic  circle ;  and  his  im* 
perious  wife,  if  she  had  assisted  his  rise,  was  also  the  real  instrument  of 
his  fall  So  romantio  was  the  friendship  which  the  queen  had  eheriahed 
for  her,  that  utterly  impatient  of  the  etiquette  and  restraints  of* 
court,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mrs.  Moriey,  laying  aside  every 
distinction  of  her  rank,  she  corresponded  in  all  the  Areedom  and 
affectionate  Intimaoy  of  an  equal,  with  the  duchess  as  *'  her  deat 
Mrs.  Freemsa."  If  the  duchess  had  been  contented  to  nse  her  in- 
fluence with  moderation,  the  easy  nature  of  the  queen  might  never 
have  felt  the  yoke.  Bat  Anne  was  ahicerely  attached  to  Tory  prin- 
ciples, the  duchess  was  a  violent  politician,  and  notwithstanding  her 
husband's  TV>ry  connections  and  prepossessions,  she  had  become  as 
warmly  devoted  to  the  Whig  as  the  queen  to  the  opposite  party.  A« 
long  as  William  III.  lived,  an  aversion  which  they  ahaNd  to  that 
prince  and  his  government,  united  the  two  ladies  in  a  band  of  political 
sympathy  more  powerftd  than  their  own  differences  of  opinion*  But 
when  his  death  relieved  them  from  an  object  of  common  dislike  and 
apprehension,  Anne  gave  way  to  her  Tory  predilections ;  the  ducheea 
ardently  advocated  the  rival  cause ;  and  so  arrogantly  and  intempe- 
rately  were  her  tyrannical  injunctions  enforced,  that  they  cecMed  not 
until  the  weak  queen  had  been  compelled  to  surround  herself  with 
the  leaders  of  a  party  whom  she  detested.  But  the  queen  had 
much  of  the  cunning  of  weak  minds,  and  she  secretly  contrived 
measures  with  a  new  female  favourite,  Mr&  (afterwards  Lady) 
Masham,  who  had  for  some  time  been  intriguing  with  Harloy  earl  of 
Oxford ;  and  at  length  she  openly  avowwd  her  complete  alienation 
from  her  former  friend ;  the  iutriguer  Harley,  the  most  perfidious  of 
political  adventurers,  found  it  easy  to  increase  the  feud ;  and  the 
machinations  of  the  bedchamber>woman,  whom  he  made  liii  instrument^ 
were  suflicient  to  change  the  political  aspect  of  Europe. 

The  hatred  of  the  queen  for  the  duchess  was  soon  unjustly  and 
ungratefully  extended  to  the  man  who  had  achiered  the  principal 
glories  of  hei  reign,  and  whoae  great  merits  were  innocent  of  personal 
offence.  The  abject  entreaties  to  which  Marlborough  descended,  in 
vainly  imploring  the  queen  to  spare  his  duchess  the  mortification  of 
a  dismissal  from  her  place  in  the  royal  household,  present  perhaps  the 
most  humiliating  scene  of  his  life.  The  next  blow  struck  by  hie 
enemies  was  his  own  removal  from  command ;  and  this  meaaare  was 
envenomed  by  their  malignity  with  a  charge  of  peculation,  which 
really  appears  to  have  been  unfounded.  Before  the  storm  thus  raised 
against  him  Marlborough  withdrew  to  the  Continent,  where  he  i-emained 
until  just  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Geoige  L,  immedi- 
ately on  his  accession,  restored  him  to  his  military  offices  of  captain- 
general  and  master  of  liie  ordnance ;  and  in  the  undisturbed  eoioyment 
of  these  dignities  he  passed  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In 
this  interval  two  paralytic  strokes  shook  his  strength,  but  without  at 
all  seriously  impairing  his  fisculties;  and  the  lino  which  Johnson 
inserted  in  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes/ 

**  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow,"  ' 

was  at  least  a  poetical  exaggeration ;  for  he  continued  to  attend  his 
parliamentary  and  official  duties  until  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  on  the  16th  of  June  1722.  On 
the  death  of  his  son,  which  happened  during  the  duke's  lifetime,  the 
reversion  to  the  ducal  title  and  eatate  of  Blenheim  had  been  settled 
on  his  daughters  and  their  heirs  male;  and  the  eldest,  who  thus 
succeeded  her  father,  having  died  leaving  no  son,  the  family  honours 
descended  through  her  next  sister,  the  Udy  of  Ciiarles  Spencer,  earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  the  house  which  still  inheriti  them,  and  wliich  in 
our  own  age  has  assumed  the  name  of  Churchill. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Marlborough,  under  its  twofold  aspect 
of  political  end  military  greatness,  it  will  readily  be  concluded  that  he 
was  the  most  distingmshed  personage  of  his  country  and  Umea.  .  Aa 
a  statesman,  he  was  unrivalled  in  personal  address  and  diplomatic 
skill,  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  in  tlie  powers  of  combination  and 
arrangement.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  grand  alliance  which 
arrested  the  ambitious  oarser  of  Louis  XIV.  and  preserved  the  UberUee 
of  Europe;  his  influence  pervaded  every  continental  oourt;  and  by 
his  energetic  hand  was  set  in  motion  every  spring  of  that  vast  con- 
federacy which  centred  its  only  real  point  of  confidence  in  his  spirit. 
One  of  hii  bitterest  enemies  and  ablest  contemporaries,  Bolingbroke, 
was  not  iMhamed  to  acknowledge,  after  the  grave  had  closed  over 
him,  that  he  was  the  greatest  minister  that  this  country  had  ever 
possessed. 

As  a  general,  it  hais  not  been  the  fate  of  Marlborough  to  be  numbered 
with  the  few,  such  as  Manrice  of  Nassau,  Qustavus  Adolphus,  or 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  whose  genius  has  stamped  its  impress  upon  the 
warfare  of  their  times,  and  inade  a  distinct  epoch  in  miUtaiy  science. 
He  left  the  art,  which  he  practised  with  unrivalled  ability,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  had  found  it ;  nor  is  there  a  single  change  or  improve- 
ment in  strategy  attributed  to  bis  master-mind.  But  if  this  absence 
of  inventive  power  may  seem  to  detract  from  his  claim  to  the  very 
highest  order  of  military  merit,  it  must  not  the  less  be  remembered 
that  he  was  beyond  comparison  the  most  accomplished  commander  of 
his  warlike  aga  It  was  an  age  of  &rmal  tactics  and  deliberate  aieges; 
which  had  produced  Vauban  and  Coehom,  raised  the  art  c^  fortifying 
for  the  time  to  an  apparent  perfectioD,  and  exaggerated  theimporttf  uo 
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of  regular  foriraases  and  long«drawn  lines  of  intrencbmeni.  In  the 
•filem  of  operationB  which  naturally  grew  oat  of  saoh  circnmstanceB, 
JIariborough  greatly  exeelled;  and  of  aiz  eonapieaoua  oooasions  on 
which  he  la  recorded  to  hare  penetrated  the  intrenched  poeltioa  of  hia 
opponenti^  fiye  were  nearly  bloodless  triumphs  ot  his  tactical  skilL 
In  til  these,  his  success  equally  proolaims  his  own  superiority  over  hia 
antagonista,  and  the  Ticious  practice  of  the  age,  which,  in  attemptinc; 
to  eorer  an  aaaiiUble  country  with  extended  chaics  of  iDtrenehment^ 
laborioualy  iuTifced  as  many  points  of  attack  as  it  multiplied  works. 
Bui  Mariborough  himself,  in  hia  own  practice,  adhered  to  the  same 
roles  of  defence,  of  which  his  success  might  have  shown  him  the  futility. 
Once  indeed,  after  the  Tictory  of  Oudenarde,  he  broke  through  the 
pedantry  of  mles,  and  proposed  to  Eugene,  by  masking  Lisle  and 
Tournay  with  a  corps  of  observation,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
France :  a  plan  which,  instead  of  conauming  the  remainder  of  a  victo- 
riooa  campaign  in  the  siege  of  two  fartreases,  might  ha?e  triumphantly 
ended  the  war.  But  the  bold  proposal  seemed  too  hazardous  eren  to 
BuKcne. 

Each  howerer  of  If arlboroneh's  great  battles,  and  of  the  operations 
which  preceded  them,  will  testify  that  hia  akill  comprehended  much 
more  than  the  conduct  of  a  war  of  sieges  and  intrenchments.  The 
eooaammate  adroitness  with  which  the  objects  of  his  memorable 
march  into  Gkrmany  in  1704  were  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and 
their  fears  snooesaiyely  misdirected  to  the  Moselle,  to  Alsace,  and  to 
Uodau,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  his  real  designs  on  the 
Danube,  muat  ever  be  numbered  among  the  most  perfect  efforts  of 
military  science.  So  also  may  be  cited,  with  equal  admiration,  the 
UDgukr  and  beautiful  manoeuvres  by  which  the  battle  of  Ramilies 
was  won,  and  of  which  the  curions  military  reader  may  find  an  ample 
and  ludd  account  in  the  memoirs  of  General  Kane,  himself  an  eye- 
witness and  sm  excellent  tactician.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Bttcceaaes  of  *Marlborough  were  gained  with  an  army  in  which  the 
native  British  contingent  never  amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  of 
which  three-fourths  were  composed  of  a  motley  roll  of  Dutchmen, 
HanoTerians,  and  Hessians,  Danes,  Wiirtembergers,  and  Prussians,  and 
moreover  that  his  plans  were  in  almost  every  enterprise  marred  by 
the  timidity  or  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies,  the  moral  triumphs 
of  victory  with  such  heterogeneous  materials,  and  under  such  heayy 
disadvantages  and  discouragements,  must  very  much  raise  our  estimate 
of  the  genius  by  which  they  were  won. 

As  a  man,  it  is  leas  easy  to  form  a  tme  judgment  of  the  character 
of  Mariboroagh  than  as  a  statesman  or  a  general  If  we  were  to 
estimate  his  moral  worth  by  his  double  treachery  to  James  II.  and 
to  William  IIL,  by  his  tame  submission  to  the  ingratitude  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  bj  the  avarice  which  degraded  his  private  habits,  he  might 
JQBtiy  be  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  there  anv  weight  in  the  extenuation  which  has  been  attem|}ted 
for  his  political  falsehood,  that  he  was  no  worse  than  his  oontempo- 
laries ;  since  it  is  the  teat  of  tme  greatness  to  rise  above,  not  to 
nnk  to,  the  leTcl  of  a  common  oorruption.  Yet  with  all  his  faults, 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  there  were  not  wanting  in  Marlborough 
many  of  tha  qualities  of  a  good  patriot  and  a  good  man.  His  friend 
the  lord-tresanrer  Qodolphin  and  himself  appear,  of  all  their  con- 
temporaries, to  have  been  most  free  from  the  virulent  spirit  of  faction 
and  most  sixicerely  devoted  to  the  true  honour  and  interests  of  their 
eoantry.  The  attachment  of  Bfarlborough  to  the  tenets  and  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  sincere  and  pure;  he  was  unaffectedly 
a  person  of  strong  religious  feeling  and  practice ;  and  in  these  respects 
the  example  whioli,  as  a  commander,  he  held  out  to  his  troops,  and 
enforced  in  his  camp,  of  a  piety  without  Canatidsm,  was  as  salutary 
aa  it  has  been  infrequent  His  courage  too,  which  the  inconceivable 
baAeneas  of  faetion  affected  to  doubt,  and  which  in  his  youth  had 
been  fiery  and  impetuous,  displayed  in  his  later  years  the  calm  and 
collected  apirit  of  the  Christian  hero.  In  public  action  he  was  ever 
aa  humane  and  merciful,  as  towards  personal  enemies  he  was  placable 
and  magnanimous.  In  private  life,  if  we  except  the  stain  of  parsimony, 
hia  conduct^  at  least  after  his  marriage,  was  a  pattern  of  moral 
virtne;  his  temper  was  impertnrbably  sweety  gentle, and  affectionate; 
and  he  was  but  too  fond  a  husband,  too  confiding  a  friend,  and  too 
indulgent  a  master. 

Maeaulay,  in  his  'Histoiy.of  England,'  and  especially  in  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes,  has  pursued  the  memoiy  of  Marlborough  with 
studied  and  persevering  enndty.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are 
very  far  from  agreeing  with  his  oondnsiona,  and  regret  the  evident 
abaence  of  the  c^m  judicial  spirit  which  should  never  be  laid  aside 
by  the  historian :  but  his  strictures,  ooming  from  so  high  an  authority, 
render  it  most  desirable  that  the  life  of  Marlborough  should  be  again 
investigated--and  more  thorough^  than  it  yet  has  been— in  all  its 
bearings. 

The  principal  biographies  of  Marlborough  and  memoirs  relating  to 
his  campaigns  are : — 1,  Lediard^  Life  of  him  (8  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
1736) ;  i.  An  anonymous  Life,  published  in  8vo  in  1718,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Life  of  Prince  Eugene,  evidently  written  by  one  who  had 
served  under  the  duke  and  shared  his  confidenoe ;  8,  Dumont  and 
BoQsaet,  <  The  Military  Histoiy  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,'  &c  (translated  ftrom  the  French  by  P.  Chamberlen, 
folio,  London,  1786) ;  4,  *  Hiatoire  de  Jean  Churchill,  due  de  Marl- 
borough' (8  vols.  8vo^  Paris,  1808):  a  signal  foreign  tribute  to  his 


greatness,  since  it  wai  composed  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  and  written, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit;  5,  Coxe  < Memoirs 
of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough*  (3  vols.  4to,  London,  1818.19) :— a 
work  of  which  the  chief  value  consists  in  a  great  mass  of  original 
correspondence,  published  from  the  family  papers  at  Blenheim  and 
other  sources ;  6,  *  Life  of  Marlborough,'  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
(8rd  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.);  7,  Brodrick,  *  Complete  History  of  the  late 
War  in  the  Netherlands'  (8vo,  London,  1713);  8,  Kaue,  'Campaigns 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  from  1689  to  1712,*  &c.  (8vo, 
London.  1745);  9,  Millner,  'Journal  of  all  the  Marches,  Battles, 
Sieges,  fta  of  the  Confederate  High  Allies,  from  1701  to  1712,  under 
the  conduct  and  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborouj^h '  (8vo, 
London,  1788);  10,  'Marlborough  Despatches,*  edited  by  Sir  George 
Murray. 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  eminence, 
was  bom,  according  to  Malone,  in  1565,  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 
All  that  is  known  of  his  life  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  lines.  He  was 
entered  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  took  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts'  degree  in  1588,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1587.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  became  a  playwright,  and  perhaps  an  actor.  His 
moral  oharaoter  appears  to  have  been  bad.  He  was  killed  in  a  quarrel 
of  a  dlBgracefal  nature,  on  the  1st  of  June  1598,  as  appears  from  the 
register  of  the  old  church  at  Deptford,  from  Anthony  h  Wood,  and 
others. 

The  following  plays  are  attributed  to  him :~' Dr.  Faustus,*  'Edward 
the  Second,'  'The  Jew  of  Malta,'  'Tamburlaine  the  Great,'  'Lust's 
Dominion/  '  The  Massacre  at  Paris,'  a^d  *  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.' 
The  prevailing  opinion  however  is,  that  the  thiee  first  only  are  his 
sole  productions.  Both  the  matter  and  the  style  of  '  Tan^burlaine ' 
are  asserted  to  di£fer  materi^dly  from  Marlowe's  other  compositions, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tiiat  '  Lust  s  Dominion '  is  later  than 
his  time. 

There  remain  then,  «The  Massacre  at  Psris,'  'The  Jew  of  Malta,* 
*  Edward  the  Second,'  and '  Faustus.'  Of  the  first  little  need  be  said ; 
for  the  text^  as  it  now  stands,  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  hasty  work,  as 
Collier  has  veiy  well  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  received  version 
with  one  leaf  of  a  contemporary  manuscript.  '  The  Jew  of  Malta '  is 
one  of  those  extraordinary  impersonations  which  imply  in  the  chief 
character  a  villainy  more  than  human ;  such  in  fact  as  was  ascribed 
only  to  the  nation  to  whom  Barabas  belongs.  There  is  a  general 
rssemblance  between  Barabas,  the  '  Jew's  dochter,' in  the  old  ballad, 
and  Shylook ;  but  they  are  like,  not  as  imitations  of  each  other,  but  as 
representations  of  one  class,  supposed  to  contain  in  itself  malignity 
and  avarice,  and  cruelty  beyond  all  comparison. 

Faustus,  whioh  succeeded  the  'Jew  of  Malta,'  is  a  play  to  which 
greater  intereet  is  attached  at  present  than  fifty  years  ago,  owing  to 
the  celebrity  of  Gothe's  <  Faust'  Those  who  oonaider  that  the  'Fauat' 
of  Germany  is  the  greatest  conception  of  human  invention— who 
believe  that  a  deep  meaning  lies  hid  behind  all  tiie  apparent  absurdities, 
and  that  the  moral  influenoe  of  the  work  is  of  a  high  and  impres- 
sive kind — will  of  course  laugh  at  any  attempt  at  comparing  the 
(German  with  his  English  predecessor.  At  the  same  time  they  mudt 
allow  that  Marlowe's  play  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
the  attempts  at  portraying  the  struggles  of  a  man  whose  faith  is 
wavering  -the  firat  exhibition  in  a  dramatic  shape  of  that  doubting 
spirit  which  has  been  on  the  ascendant  for  the  last  four  centuries. 
Moreover,  the  solitary  horror  of  Fausts  death  far  surpasses  the  stage- 
effects  which  tell  so  strongly  in  the  last  scene  of  the  first  part  of  the 
German  poem;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  Gotbe  has 
borrowed  not  a  little  from  his  English  rival  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  assign  the  first  place  among  Marlowe's  works  to  '  Edward 
the  Second.*  It  is  the  prelude  to  the  iShaksperian  'Hisbory,'  and 
contains  many  passages  which  almost  come  up  to  Shakspere's 
manner. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  printers,  many  lines  have  been 
confused  in  Marlowe's  plays,  to  the  grievous  injury  of  various  passages, 
which  now  appear  to  be  prose,  though  they  are  in  reality  verse. 
Marlowe  has  been  compared  to  JBachyluB ;  there  is  something  specious 
in  the  comparison,  but  it  can  only  be  very  general.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  regular  form  of  the  English  drama  cleared  of 
rhymes ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  link  between  Shakapere 
and  the  Moralitiea  'Faustus'  is  nearly  a  'morality;'  'Edward  the 
Second'  is  a  regularly  formed ' hiatory.'  Besides  his  plays,  Marlowe 
translated  Ovid's  'Art  of  Love,*  and  some  other  classical  works. 

(Collier,  Hutwry  of  Dramatic  Poetry;  Pretaoe  to  Marlowe's  Works, 
ed.  1826. 

MARMIOK,  SHAKBRLE7,  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  squire, 
was  bom  about  1602,  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oxford  in 
1617,  and  proceeded  master  of  arts  in  1621  He  squandered  a  good 
fcrtune;  took  military  service  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  in  1639 
became  one  of  the  officers  in  the  troop  raised  by  Sir  John  Suckling 
for  the  king  in  his  expedition  against  the  Soots.  But^  becoming  sick 
at  York,  he  returned  to  London,  and  died  there  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Besides  small  scattered  poems,  he  wrote  three  plays: — 1, 
'Holland's  Leaguer,  an  excellent  comedy,'  1682,  4to;  2,  'A  Fine 
Companion,'  a  comedy,  1638,  4to;  8,  'The  Antiquary,' a  comedy,  1641, 
4to,  a  drama  of  considerable  merit^  whioh  is  reprinted  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  Dodsley's  'GoUeotion.* 
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MARMONT.  AUGUSTE  FRfiD^RIQUE  LOUIS  VIESSE  DE, 
MAR£CHAL  dug  DE  RAGUSE,  thesonof  the  Chevalier  deMarmont, 
an  old  officer  of  distiootion,  was  bom  at  Ch&tilloD-aur-Seine,  on  the 
20th  of  July  1774.  He  entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  1789 ;  but  his  father  wishing  him  to  receiTe  a  sound  military  educa- 
tion, sent  him,  in  1792,  to  the  Artilleiy  School  of  Ch&lons.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year  he  served  in  the  campaign  of  the  Alps,  under 
General  Montesquieu.  He  was  present  ai  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Decem- 
ber 1798;  and  having  been  noticed  by  Bonaparte  for  bis  skill  in  directing 
his  guns,  was  chosen  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  made  a  captain  in  1794. 
In  this  capacity  he  accompaDied  his  general  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
during  the  campaign  of  that  year.  After  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Sections,  on  the  18th  Vendemiare  (October  6,  1795),  Harmon t,  having 
been  appointed  cbef-dVscadron,  went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  in  March 
1796,  as  principal  aide-de-camp  to  General  Bonaparte.  In  this  famous 
campaign  he  was  present  in  almost  every  field :  at  Lodi,  at  Castiglione, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Saint-Georges,  his  intrepidity,  his  skill,  his  aptitude 
and  invention  were  alike  conspicuous;  he  was  created  colonel,  and 
sent  to  Paris  with  22  colours  taken  from  the  enemy.  Next,  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  made  a  general  of  brigade 
for  his  services  during  the  investment  of  Mslta.  During  the  campaign 
of  Syria,  in  1799,  he  was  appointed  comaumder  in  Alexandria,  and 
defended  that  city  against  the  English  and  Turks,  in  a  season  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  When  General  Bonaparte  set  sail  for  France, 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  August  22,  1799,  General  Marmont  was 
one  of  the  seven  officers  selected  to  bear  him  company  in  his  perilous 
enterprise. 

During  the  crossing  of  Mount  Saint-Bernard  in  the  spring  of 
1800,  Marmont  B  plans  for  the  conveyance  of  the  guns  having  been 
adopted,  he  superintended  the  entire  transport^  and  by  his  persevering 
efforts  the  passai^e  of  this  important  arm  was  effected.  He  fought 
with  much  distiiiotion  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  June  14, 1800,  and 
was  immediately  after  raised  to  a  division.  After  the  peace  gained  by 
this  victory,  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  artillery;  he  then 
applied  himself  zealously  to  various  reforms  in  the  service,  especially 
for  the  accelerating  the  transit  of  the  artillery  train.  All  these  im- 
provements were  sanctioned  by  the  First  Consul,  though  the  young 
military  reformer  was  only  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
I  In  the  campaign  of  1805,  General  Marmont  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Ulm,  October  20,  1805;  and  he  was  next  successfully 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Styria.  Henceforth  he 
commanded  armies.  In  1806  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  in 
Dalmatia,  where  he  acted  as  general-in-chief  for  several  years.  On 
the  2nd  of  October,  with  an  army  of  6000  men,  he  defeated  an  allied 
corps  of  9000  Montenegrins,  Greeks,  and  other  troops,  sustained  by  a 
eecond  corps  of  7000  Russians.  During  his  occupation  of  the  dud^y, 
Marmont  carried  out  a  beneficial  system  of  public  works,  including 
a  great  line  of  roadway,  210  miles  in  length,  for  which  useful  improve- 
ments he  received  his  title  of  Due  de  Raguse  in  1 808.  When  the 
campaign  of  Wagram  opened  in  1809,  Napoleon  called  this  general  to 
support  his  main  army.  Marmont  took  t^e  field  with  a  corps  of 
9500  infantry,  only  800  cavalry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.  With 
this  force  he  defeated  an  Austrian  army  of  20,000  men  in  several 
severely -contested  engagements;  and  then  encountering  General 
Giulay,  at  the  head  of  35,000  troops,  posted  on  the  Drave,  com- 
pelled that  general  to  retreat  into  Hungary.  After  these  successes 
he  joined  Napoleon  the  day  before  the  great  battle  of  Wagram, 
July  5, 1809,  took  part  in  the  action,  and  received  his  marshal's  baton 
for  his  conduct  in  that  arduous  engagement.  This  decisive  victory 
being  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  government  made 
over  to  France  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Ragusa,  and  Croatia, 
with  other  adjacent  lands,  which  Napoleon  formed  into  a  single  state, 
onder  the  title  of  the  lllyrian  Provinces,  and  placed  them  under  the 
direction  of  Marshal  Marmont  as  governor-general.  In  this  high  office 
he  continued  nearly  sixteen  months,  giving  proofs  of  superior  capacity 
as  an  administrator,  whilst  he  was  honourably  diBtinguished  from 
other  marslials  by  his  integrity  and  disinterestednes&  Towards  the 
dose  of  1810  he  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  msster,  that  he  was 
sent  into  the  peninsula  to  supersede  Miu^al  Massena  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Portugal.  Though  independent  in  his  command,  he 
hastened  to  unite  his  army  to  that  of  Soult,  placed  himself  under  the 
orders  of  that  eminent  leader,  and  assisted  him  in  relieving  Badajoz. 
Less  fortunate  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22,  1812,  he  dis- 
played however  many  proofs  of  skill  as  a  generU  before  he  retreated, 
nor  did  heleave  the  field  until  he  and  the  two  generals  who  succeeded 
him,  had  been  disabled  by  severe  woimds.  In  the  campaign  of  1813 
the  marshal,  though  scarcely  recovered,  took  the  command  of  the 
second  corps,  and  was  preeent  at  Bautzen,  May  20,  1813 ;  at  Dresden, 
August  26,  and  at  L<rip8ic  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  October. 
In  this  last  battle  he  defended  the  village  of  Schonfeld,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  seven  times.  Eight  of  his  generals  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  action ;  four  horses  sank  under  him,  and  he 
was  twice  wounded. 

His  name  appears  again  in  ahnost  every  battle  fought  on  the  French 
soil,  in  1814,  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  He  terminated  this 
campaign,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  his  career,  by  the  'battle 
before  the  walls  of  Paris,  on  the  80th  of  March  1814.  The  enemy, 
consisting  of  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  were  more  than  four 


to  one,  yet  ]Marmont  maintained  his  post  for  several  hours,  not  sur- 
rendering even  when  the  heights  of  Montmartre  had  been  taken,  and 
the  first  Riissian  guns  had  began  to  sweep  the  boulevards  within  the 
city ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  hours  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Bonaparte  authorising  them  to  capitulate,  that  Marmont  and 
Mortier  called  a  council  of  general  officers  at  an  inn  within  the  suburb 
of  La  Yillette,  when  they  agreed  to  the  evacuation  of  Paris. 

'  The  army  of  the  allies  entered  the  French  capital  on  the  81st  of 
March,  and  Marshal  Marmont,  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  short 
correspondence  with  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  stipulating  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  French  troops  into  Normandy,  with  their  arms,  baggage, 
and  artillery,  entered  the  allied  lines,  and  thence  marched  to  Ver- 
sailles. It  was  this  step,  taken  without  the  sanction  of  Napoleon, 
which  afterwards  drew  down  upon  him  so  much  odium. 

The  Due  de  Rsguse  was  now  wedded  to  the  cause  of  the  restored 
dynasty.  He  accompanied  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent  in  1815,  returned 
to  Paris  with  that  sovereign  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was 
employed  repeatedly  both  by  that  monarch  and  Charles  X.  in  offices 
of  great  trust.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  July  revolution  in  1830,  he 
was  charged  with  the  invidious  duty  of  quelling  the  revolt,  and 
having  failed,  became  a  second  time  the  mark  of  almost  universal 
obloquy.  To  satisfy  the  popular  indignation,  he  was  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  French  army,  and  exiled  from  France.  He  spent  his  years 
of  banishment  in  visiting  different  countries,  and  in  writing  works  of 
considerable  merit  on  the  military  systems  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
other  states.  Nearly  twenty-two  years  after  his  disgrace,  he  died  at 
Venice,  on  the  2nd  of  March  IS 52,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Since 
his  death  the  *  Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse,'  from  his  original  manu- 
script, have  been  published  in  9  vols.  8vo. 

MARMONTEL,  JEAN-FRANCOIS,  was  bom  at  Bort  in  Limousin, 
in  1723.  His  parents  were  of  very  humble  condition,  and  he  owed 
his  instruction  in  the  Latin  tongue  to  the  gratuitous  tuition  which 
he  received  in  a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
father  placed  him  with  a  tradesman  at  Clermont^  but  a  love  for 
literature  interfered  with  all  commercial  pursuits.  At  an  early  age 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  a  seminary  of  the  Bemardins  at 
Toulouse,  and  supported  hia  mother  and  family  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  An  acquaintance  with  Volttiire,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
some  poems,  and  who  encouraged  his  attempts,  brought  him  to 
Paris  in  1745.  Voltaire  introduced  him  to  several  persons  of  dia- 
tinction,  and  the  success  of  his  first  tragedy,  <Denys  le  Tyran/ 
stamped  him  as  a  dramatic  poet  Owing  to  the  patronage  of  Madame 
Pompadour  he  was  made  historiographer  of  the  royal  buildings 
(*  Historiographe  des  B&timens  du  Roi'),  with  a  pension  of  1500 
livres,  and  he  also  obtained  the  right  of  publishing  the  '  Mercure,' 
by  whioh  he  gained  40,000  livres.  He  was  falsely  suspected  of 
satirising  a  person  of  distinction,  and  in  consequence  lost  tho 
'  Mercure,'  and  was  confined  in  the  Bastile.  His  celebrated  '  Contes 
Moraax ' — which,  however  dubious  as  to  their  moral  character,  aro 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  lighter  kind  of  French  writing— followed 
his  release,  and  gained  him  great  reputation.  On  the  death  of  Duclos 
he  became  Historiographer  of  France;  and  in  1783  he  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Academic  in  the  place  of  D*Alembert  He  lost  his 
appointments  and  his  property  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  removed  some  distance  from  Paris  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. In  1796  he  became  member  of  the  National  Institute,  and 
in  1797  was  elected  into  the  council  of  the  ancients,  but  this  election 
having  been  reversed  after  the  18th  Fructidor  (September  4)  in  th-^ 
same  year,  he  retired  to  Abbeville,  where  he  died  December  the  Slftf, 
1799,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  garden  by  some  Roman  Catholij 
priests. 

The  works  by  which  Marmontel  is  chiefly  known  are  his '  Contes 
Moraux,'  his  romances  *  Belisaire '  and '  Les  Incas,'  and  his '  Mdmoiret'.' 
The  'Contes  Moraux'  and  'Belisaire'  are  so  familiar  in  an  Engliish 
shape,  that  they  are  almost  British  classics. 

•  MARMORA,  ALFONSO,  CONTE  DELLA,  Lieutensnt-Geneml 
in  the  Sardinian  army,  was  bom  November  18, 1804,  in  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  is  descended  from  a  distinguiahed  Piedmontese  family.  Ho 
was  educated  in  the  military  academy  of  Turin,  and  left  it  in  1823  to 
enter  into  the  artillery  as  a  lieutenant  In  1847  he  was  a  major  with 
the  command  of  a  company.  In  June  1848  he  attained  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  in  October  1848  that  of  major-general  During  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848  he  held  the  post  of  minister  of  war  and 
marine,  from  August  27  to  December  1^.  The  Sardinian  army  was 
defeat^  by  the  Austriana  under  Oeneral  Radetzky,  March  23,  1849, 
when'Carlo- Alberto  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Viotor-EmmanueL  Alfonso  della  Marmora  was  then  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  deputed  by  the  king  to 
re-organise  the  staff  of  the  dispirited  and  disorganised  army— a  task 
which  he  aooomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  admiratiou 
of  the  military  officers  of  other  nations  as  well  as  hia  own.  fie  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  and  marine^  November  3, 1849,  and  retained 
it  till  he  vraa  re-appointed  under  the  new  ministry  of  November  4, 
1852.  He  also  held  the  post  of  commander  of  the  nulitaiy  division  of 
Qenoa.  On  the  26th  of  January  1856  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  ratified 
between  Sardinia  and  the  Western  Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
military  convention  was  entered  into  for  sending  a  oorps  of  15,000 
Sardinian  troops  to  the  Crimea^  under  the  command  of  General  della 
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Umnon.  He  then  reaigned  his  office  of  minister  of  war,  and  on  the 
9th  of  May  1856  landed  at  BeladaTa  with  a  portion  of  the  tn)ope.  The 
management  of  the  flardiniaTi  army  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  hutting  and 
other  aooommodatione,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  diedpline,  reoeiyed 
general  approbation;  and  when  the  Raeeiane  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  Tchemaya,  Qeneral  della  Marmora  was  one  of  the  first  to  obeerve 
their  adTance,  and  prepare  for  their  reception.  Daring  the  battle 
which  ensned,  he  and  his  army  contributed  essentiallY  to  the  victory 
of  the  allies,  and  proyed  themselyes  to  be  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
Aencfa  and  British  troopa    [See  Suffudcxnv.  ] 

Cablo,  Mabghxbb  delIiA  Mabxoba,  eldest  brother  of  General  della 
Marmora,  was  bom  in  1788,  serred  in  the  cayalry  of  the  French  army 
in  1812-18,  became  first  aide<ie-camp  to  the  present  kmg^  Viotor- 
Bmmannel,  and  died  in  1854. 

Albibto,  Cohts  dblla  Mabmoiu,  next  eldest  brother,  bom  in 
1789,  aerred  also  in  the  French  army,  became  a  mfnor>general  in  the 
Sardinian  army  in  1840,  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  1848.  He  has 
eonstrueted  a  yaloable  Atlas  of  Sardinia^  and  written  in  fVenoh  an 
loooont  of  the  island,  under  the  title  of  'Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  ou 
Ddacription  Statistique,  Physique,  et  Politique  de  cette  tie,'  8yo, 
eoond  edition  enlarged,  1839-40,  with  Atlas  in  4to,  Paris.  [See  Bvp.] 

Albsaksbo,  Cataliebb  della  Mabicoba,  another  brother,  bom 
in  1799,  became  a  major-general  in  1848,  and  in  1849  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Sardmian  army.  He 
died  in  1855,  in  the  Crimea,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  Sardinian 
troops. 

•MAROCHETTI,  CARLO,  BARON,  Sardinian  sculptor,  was 
bora  at  Turin  in  1809,  but  after  hayhig  fairly  started  on  his  career  as  a 
Kolptor,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  ne  was  residing  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  1848,  and  he  then  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
has  ainoe  for  the  most  part  remained,  fiaron  Marochetti  has  been 
lingolarly  fortunate  in  commissions  for  public  works.  His  earliest 
—the  equestrian  statue  of  Immanuel  Philiberty  was  erected  in  Turin ; 
in  Paris  he  executed  for  erection  in  that  city  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duo  d'Orl^ans,  and  a  large  bas-relief  on  the  Arc  de  I'fitoile,  as 
well  as  an  'Assumption '  for  the  high  altar  of  the  ICadelaine ;  while  as 
early  as  1844  he  was  employed  to  execute  the  equestriui  statue  of  the 
Doke  of  Wellington  erected  by  pubUc  subscription  in  Qlaagow.  His 
lint  introduction  to  the  general  public  of  London  may  howeyer  be  said 
to  hare  been  made  by  his  colossal  model  of  'Richard  CoQur  de  Lion,' 
which  was  erected  in  the  open  air  west  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
boilding,  Hydo  Park,  in  1851.  Its  striking  attitude  and  yigorous 
execution  attracted  yery  general  attention  and  admiration,  and  on  the 
doM  of  the  exhibition  a  subscription,  headed  by  her  Majesty  and 
Prin^  Albert,  was  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  haying  the  statue 
cut  m  bronze^  and  erected  in  some  suitable  spot  in  the  metropolis  as 
a  memorial  of  the  Qreat  Exhibition.  In  1854  the  model  was  placed 
on  a  pedestal  in  Palace  Yard,  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  but  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  ill  adapted  to  the  site,  and  it  has  since  been 
cast  in  bronze  and  erected  near  the  Victoria  Tower.  Since 
he  came  to  England  Baron  Marochetti  has  found'  ample  patronage. 
He  is  the  favourite  sculptor  of  the  court  and  aristocracy  or  England, 
as  he  was  of  that  of  France.  At  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
hia  chief  contributions  have  been  a  '  Sappho,'  1850 ;  '  Bust  of  Prince 
Albert,'  1851;  a  'Cupid  and  Greyhound,' 1854 ;  and  a 'Bust  of  the 
Qneen,'  in  stfuned  marble,  1856;  besides  several  busts  of  ladies  of 
title.  In  1854  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen  from  his  chisel  was 
erected  in  Qlasgow.  The  execution  of  the  monument  to  the  English 
aoldiers  who  were  buried  at  Scutari  vras  entrusted  to  Baron  Marochetti, 
and  the  model,  erected  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage, 
m  Hay  1856.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  granite  obelisk  with  a  winged 
angel  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  p^eatal,  and  a  gUt  cross  and 
circle  on  the  top :  but  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  monu- 
ment are  its  size  and  its  cost  (17,5002.).  At  the  same  time  was 
exhibited  an  equally  large  '  Peace  Trophy,'  as  it  was  called,  by  Baron 
Marochetti,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a  gilded  and  mualin-clad 
goddeaa^  erected  on  a  huge  pedestal,  in  the  attitude  of  distributing 
wreaths  and  crowns.  The  tawdry  and  meretricious  character  of  the 
trophy,  and  the  baldness  and  poverty  of  thought  exhibited  in  the 
moDument^  were  so  much  beyond  all  ordinary  umits,  and  so  entirely 
it  variance  with  the  preliminary  announcements,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  give  6elat  to  the  works  by  the  splendour  of  their  inauguration,  as 
to  excite  general  disappointment^  and  to  call  forth  very  loud  expres- 
nons  of  diutpprobation.  Nor  has  the  disappointment  beien  in  any  way 
leasened  by  the  Baron's  '  Monument  to  the  Officers  of  the  Coldstream 
Ooards  who  fell  at  Inkermann,'  erected  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  (Septem- 
ber 1856),  which  is  in  no  respect  worthy  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
wolptor's  reputation.  Another  work  is  a  monument  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  erected  (December  1856)  in  Newport 
Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  command  of  the  queen.  The  s^le  of  Baron 
Marochetti  belongs  to  what  is  termed  the  romantic,  and  yei|^  very 
closely  on  the  theatricaL  He  is  happiest  in  his  representations  of 
hones,^  which  are  always  true  and  admirable  in  form,  and  full  of 
animation;  and  the  riders  sit  their  horses  with  ease  and  firmness. 
In  the  portrait  bdsts  of  ladies  he  is  also  regarded  as  very  successful,— 
imparting  to  them  always  an  air  of  conventional  dignity,  to  assist 
vUch  he  generally  idealises  and '  elevates '  the  countenance.    Hia 
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execution  is  sometimes  of  a  very  superior  chaxaeter.    Baron  Maro- 
ohettL  was  elected  A.RA.  in  1861,  and  R.A.  in  1866.  ^^ 

MAB(yT,  CLE'MKNT,  was  bom  at  Gabon  in  149&  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on  as  page,  but  afterwards  foUowed 
Rfancis  L  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  ^Pavia.  On  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  the  king's  mistress,  who  showed  him  favour;  but  having 
presumed  too  much  upon  Us  femiliarity  with  her,  she  discarded  him, 
and  he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  her  agency  as  some  have 
believed,  in  1525.  During  hia  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  'Enfer,'  a 
satire  against  the  lawyers,  and  he  revised  his  'Roman  de  la  Rose.' 
When  Francis  L  returned  fifom  his  Spanish  captivity,  Maiot  was 
rsleased,  and  reappeared  at  court  Mafgaret^  queen  of  Navarre,  waa 
much  pleased  with  him;  but  as  usual  his  vanity  made  him  too  pre- 
sumptuous, and  he  fell  into  di^H»oe>  He  then  turned  Calviniit,  and 
went  to  (Geneva ;  but  soon  finding  himself  in  an  atmosphere  Httie 
suited  to  him,  he  returned  to  Lyon,  abjured  Calvinism,  and  served 
again  under  Frands  L  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1585.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  published  a  BVendh  version  of  part  of  the  Psalms,  which 
was  read  with  pleasure;  but  the  Sorbonne  condemned  it^  and  Marot 
took  refuge  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1544.  He  wrote 
episties  in  verse,  elegies,  satires,  ballads^  rondeanx,  and  epigrams.  His 
style  has  the  simplicity  of  his  age,  united  with  grace  and  poetical 
fancy.  He  left  a  natural  son,  Michel  ICarot,  who  was  also  a  poet  The 
works  of  both  ikther  and  son  were  published  together  at  Lyon  in  4 
vols.  4to,  1731.  r  a  jr 

MABPURG,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a  very  eminent  writer  on 
the  theory  of  music,  was  bom  in  1718  at  Seohausen  in  Pruaaia. 
Acoording  to  M.  FayoUe  he  was  a  counsellor  of  war  to  Frederick  IL 
of  Prussia,  but  Ids  friend  Qerber  says  that  he  was  secretary  to  one  of 
that  king^s  ministers;  both  however  agree  that  he  latterly  held  the 
office  of  director  of  the  lotteries  at  Berlin.  Littie  more  is  known  of 
his  personsl  history  than  that  early  in  life  he  passed  a  oonaderable 
time  in  Paris— which  probably  led  to  hb  adoption  of  the  theory  of 
Rameauy  though  he  was  by  no  means  a  dave  to  it— that  his  learning 
was  considerable,  his  industry  indefatigable,  his  morals  exemplary, 
and  his  manners  engaging.  In  1798  M.  Qerber  spent  some  weeks  with 
him  at  Berlin ;  he  then  poaseased  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  his 
oonveraation  was  witty  and  agreeable.  Shortiy  after  this  he  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  decay,  and  died  May 
22, 1795.  Marpurg  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  didactic  writen  on 
music  that  Germany  has  produced.  '<He  was  perhaps,"  Dr.  Bumej 
remarks,  "the  first  German  theorist  who  oould  patiently  be  read  by 
persons  of  taste^  so  addicted  were  former  writers  to  prolixity  and 
pedantry."  Among  his  works  are  two  which  claimparticular  notice— 
his  '  Manual  of  Harmony  and  Composition '  ('  Handbuch  fOr  dem 
general-bass,'  fta),  and  his  ^  Traits  de  la  Fugue  et  du  Contrepoiot' 
The  first  is  exceedingly  methodical  and  dear,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  musical  Euclid,  llie  second  would  be  the  best  treatise  on  fugue  and 
canon  that  has  appeared,  were  it  not  lamentably  deficient  in  method  and 
arrangement,  and  also  too  much  devoted  to  instrumental  music,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  the  vocal  kind ;  but  in  a  new  edition  of  this, 
M.  Choron  has  remedied  much  of  the  evil  of  which  there  was  such 
ample  reason  to  oomplain.  Marpuig  was  author  also  of  many  other 
works,  all  of  them  possessing  more  or  less  merit  a  full  and  descriptive 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Gerber's '  Lexicon.' 

MARRAST,  ARMAND,  who  succeeded  Oazrel  as  chief  editor  of 
'Le  National,'  was  bom  in  1802,  in  the  south  of  France.  After  a 
careful  education  at  the  College  of  Pont-Levoy,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1827,  and  immediately  commenced  his  career  of  politics  by  writing 
pamphlets  against  the  government  The  pungency  and  playful  humour 
of  these  light  productions  drew  notice  upon  the  author,  and  he  at  once 
made  for  himself  a  distinct  position  among  the  young  politicians  of 
the  day.  When  he  arrived  m  the  French  capital,  a  vivid  contest  was 
being  waged  between  the  practical  school  of  philosof^y,  conducted 
bv  Laromigui^re,  and  the  eclectic  school,  presided  over  by  Cousin. 
Marxast  entered  the  ranks  of  the  former,  and  month  after  month 
amused  and  excited  the  public  by  the  light  artillery  of  his  pleasant 
brochures  against  Cousinisme. 

In  1880  Marrast  establiahed  the  newspaper '  La  Tribune^'  It  became 
the  organ  of  the  ultra-liberal  party,  and  as  such  organ  it  was  oonstanUy 
quoted  by  foreign  as  well  as  French  joumalB.  It  contained  very  bitter 
artides  against  the  govecnment  of  Louis  Pliilippe,  and  the  fines  to 
which  it  was  condemned,  together  with  the  law  expenses  attendmg  its 
defence,  put  an  end  to  its  publication  after  a  few  years.  Armand 
Marrast^  on  one  occasion,  vras  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  account  of  two  articles  in  '  La  Tribune.'  On  another 
occasion  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  as  one  of  the  conspirators 
concerned  in  the '  complot  d'AvriL'  He  was  soon  released,  when  he 
published  his  celebrated  pamphlet^  'Yingt  Jours  de  Secret,'  which 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  much  increased  his  popularity. 
Pkoceedings  were  taken  against  him  by  the  miniatry.  He  soo^t 
refuge  in  England;  remained  several  months  in  London,  remittug 
every  week  one  or  more  letters  of  great  ability  to  *  Le  National,'  and 
married  an  EngUsh  lady  during  hia  sojourn  in  this  country.  These 
letters  were  the  origin  of  that  long  connection  with  Armand  Carrel 
and '  Le  National,'  which  afterwards  gave  to  Manast  the  influenoe 
he  possessed  over  his  oountrymcD.    He  became  sub-editor  of  *  Lo 
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National'  in  1884;  and  on  the  death  of  Carrel,  July  24th  188e»  he 
Buooeeded  him  as  johief  editor.  From  this  time  nntil  the  revolutum  of 
Febraary  1848|  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  Harrast  oonducted 
that  journal,  and  maintained  it  in  the  high  position  it  had  aoqnired 
under  Thiers,  its  first  editor,  and  then  under  CarreL 

During  1847,  a  series  of  exciting  inoidents  rapidly  followed  one 
another,  highly  fiaTourable  to  Harraat's  satiiioal  ability.  At  one  time, 
it  was  a  course  of  ministerial  prosecutions;  at  another,  romours  of 
bribery  and  corruption  among  men  high  in  office ;  next,  these  rumours 
were  succeeded  by  flagrant  exposures  or  confessions ;  and,  lastly,  oame 
the  scandal  of  an  assassination  in  the  mansion  of  a  great  noble.  The 
republican  journals  made  the  most  of  these  incidents,  and  'Le 
National'  took  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  government  and  the  court 
The  revolution  of  February,  and  the  ab^oation  of  Louis  Philippe, 
foUowed.  Pending  the  crisis  of  this  event,  the  offioe  of  *  Le  National ' 
became  for  a  few  days  the  seat  of  government ;  and  deputations  visited 
Marrast,  and  received  their  instructions  from  him.  His  name  was 
DOW  on  every  tongue ;  and  when  Lamartine  was  placed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  events  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  Marrast 
became  secretary,  afterwards  maire  de  Paris,  and  finally  president 
of  the  National  Assembly.  This  last  office  was  limited  by  a  new 
regulation  to  one  month ;  bnt  the  urbanity  of  the  new  president^  and 
his  extraordinary  influence  over  the  900  members  in  consequence  of 
his  tact  in  calling  them  to  order  by  humorous  appeals,  caused  him  to 
be  re-elected  several  times.  To  hLn  likewise  was  oommitted  the  task 
of  drawing  up  the  new  constitution.  But  the  red  republican  party 
soon  found  that  Marrast  was  not  advanced  enough  for  them;  they 
began  to  stigmatise  him  as  a  moderate^  and  his  popularity  fast  declined. 
On  the  15th  of  May  1848  the  insurgenta,  headed  by  Barbds  and  Blanqui, 
forced  their  ym  into  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  then:  first  cry  beuig  **  Where 
is  Marrast  f  We  must  make  an  end  of  that  soft-handed  republioan  I" 
But  he  had  withdrawn  for  concealment  to  a  private  chamber  which 
was  not  searched.  After  the  insunection  of  June,  and  the  conse- 
quent dissolution  of  the  Lamartine  cabinet,  Marrast  retired  into 
private  life.  We  believe  that  he  still  contributed  to  'Le  National' 
without  any  longer  being  its  editor,  until  the  paper  was  suppressed 
by  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
March  1852. 

MARRTAT,  FREDERICK,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of 
July  1792.  His  fiither,  Joseph  Marxyat,  Esq.,  of  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 
was  a  wealthy  West  India  merchant,  and  M.P.  for  Sandwich,  and 
traced  his  descent  firom  a  Fnaoh  Protestant  refugee,  who  had  come 
over  to  England  in  the  16th  oentuzy.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  an  American  loyalist  After  being  educated  at  various  schools  in 
and  near  London,  young  Marryat  entered  the  naval  aerviee  in  Sep- 
tember 1806,  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Imp^rieuse^  44  guns^ 
oonunanded  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Cochrane,  finder  this  daring 
commander  he  was  engaged  in  upwards  of  fifty  actions,  of  more  or  lees 
importance^  o£f  the  FreiDoh  and  Mediterranean  coasts  during  the  next 
three  years.  In  one  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  deck  of  a  £ip  which 
he  had  boarded,  and  only  recovered  when  a  fellow  midshipman,  who 
had  a  grudge  against  him,  touched  his  supposed  dead,  body  with  his 
foot,  and  begui  to  moralise  in  rather  unoomplimentaiy  terms  on  his 
premature  exit  from  lifa  The  reputation  for  gallantry  and  ability 
which  he  acquired  under  Lord  Cochrane,  was  amply  sustained  by  his 
conduct  under  other  commanders  during  three  additional  years  of 
service  as  a  midshipman.  On  four  or  five  occasions  he  saved  men  from 
drowning  by  leaping  overboard,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  On  one 
auch  occasion  he  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  William  Cobbett,  then  his 
fellow  midshipman.  At  another  time,  on  jumping  overboard  in  an 
attempt  to  save  a  sailor's  life,  he  found  to  his  horror  the  man  bleeding 
from  Uie  maw  of  one  of  three  sharks  that  were  following  the  ship;  and 
he  had  given  himself  over  for  lost  before  he  was  picked  up.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  to  his  lieutenancy  on  board  the  Espi^gle  sloop^ 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Newcastle,  sent  under  Lord  Geoige  Stuart^ 
to  cruise  off  the  American  coast  He  attained  a  commander's  rank 
in  1815.  In  1820  he  commanded  the  Beacon  sloop  off  St.  Helena, 
whence  he  exchanged  into  the  Roeario,  in  which  he  brought  home 
duplicate  despatches  announcing  the  death  of  Napoleon.  After  being 
employed  for  some  time  in  the  preventive  service^  he  was  appointed 
in  March  1828  to  the  Lame,  18  guns,  and  proceeded  to  the  East 
Indies*  He  was  senior  naval  officer  in  the  attack  on  Rangoon,  and  in 
Dec  1824  he  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Sale  in  the  expecUUon  up  the 
Bassein  River.  His  good  services  in  the  East  Indies  procured  him  the 
thanks  of  the  governor-general  and  much  distinction  at  home.  In 
June  1825  he  received  ue  decoration  of  C.E,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  awarded  him  its  medal  for  having  saved 
so  many  Uvea  from  drowning.  From  November  1828  to  November 
1880  he  commanded  the  Ariadne  in  the  Channel  service;  and  it  was 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  approaching  his  fortieth  year,  tluit  he  began 
his  career  as  a  novelist  by  the  publication  of  his  '  Frank  Mildmay.' 
Tlus  was  followed  at  brief  intervals  during  the  next  sixteen  years  by 
his  other  well-known  writings,  most  of  them  novels  of  sea-life—'  Peter 
Simple,'  *  Jacob  Faithful,' '  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,' '  The  King's 
Own,'  'Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,'  'Newton  Forster,'  'The  Pacha  of 
Many  Tales,'  'Rattlin  the  Reefer/  «Snarly-yow,  or  the  Dog-Fien^' 
'The  Children  of  the  New  Forest,'  'OUa  Podrida,'  'The  Pirate  and 
the  Three  Cutters,'  •The  Phantom  Ship,'  'Poor  Jack,' '  The  Poacher,' 


'Uastenum  Beady,'  'Perdval  Keene^'  'The  Narrative  of  Monsiflur 
Violet  in  California,  &c.,'  '  The  Settlers  in  Canada,' '  The  Mission,  or 
Scenes  in  Africa,' '  The  Privateer^s  Man,'  and  *  Valerie.'  The  merits 
of  these  works  as  amusing  works  of  adventure  and  description  are 
universally  known.  Beaides  these,  he  published  in  18S7  a  wotk  of  a 
different  dass,  'A  Code  of  Signals  for  the  use  of  vessels  emplo;fed  in 
the  Merchant  Service,'— which  was  adopted  by  government,  and  is  now 
in  general  use  by  our  own  snd  all  foreign  navies,  and  which  procured 
him  the  croas  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Louis  Philippeu  He 
also  published  hi  1839  in  two  series  of  three  volumes  each,  'A 
Diazy  in  America,  with  remarks  on  its  Institutions,'  a  work  which 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Americans  by  its  satirical  spirit.  It 
is  said  that  the  free  expression  of  opnions  by  Captain  Marr^t 
against  the  practice  of  impressment  was  the  cause  of  his  not  having 
been  raised  to  higher  professional  rank.  For  a  year  or  more  before 
his  death  he  was  laid  aside  from  duty  and  literary  labour  by  an 
illness  arising  i^m  the  bursting  of  several  blood-vessels.  ,  He  died 
at  his  residence  at  Langham,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  2nd  of  August 
1848,  aged  fifl^-six  years.  By  his  msrriage  vrith  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sv  Stephen  Shairp,  once  chaigM'affaires  at  the  court  of  Russia,  he 
had  BIX  cmldren.  Of  two  of  his  sons  who  had  entered  the  navy,  one 
perished,  before  his  father^s  death,  in  the  Avenger  steamer ;  one  of  hia 
danghten  has  recently  appeared  in  her  fiithei^s  dharacter  as  a  writer  of 
novels.    Captain  Marryat  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

MARS,  ANNE-FRANCOISE-HYPPOLITE  BOtJTET,  known  as 
MADEMOISELLE  MARS,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  February 
1779 ;  her  father  bemg  the  actor  Monvel  of  the  Th^tre  Montanaier ; 
her  mother  a  country  actress  named  Mars-Boutet  She  appeared 
before  she  was  ten  years  old  in  juvenile  parts,  and  in  1798  she 
akeady  filled  at  the  The&tre  Feydeau,  what  on  the  French  stage  are 
called  "  les  r61es  d'ing^nuea."  She  met  with  a  generous  patroness  in 
Mademoiselle  Contat,  then  the  leading  actress  in  comedy,  and  received 
from  her  the  best  training  for  the  cast  of  characters  which  her  early 
talents  pointed  out  as  her  own.  After  she  had  made  herself  fiuniliar 
vdth  these  parts  of  the  young  girl,  she  was  induced,  still  directed 
by  Mademoiselle  Contat,  to  attempt  'les  jeunes  amoureuses;'  in 
whieh  characters  she  succeeded  to  the  first  place,  after  the  retirement 
of  MeedemoiselleB  M^s^ray  and  Lanse  in  1798.  She  was  then  twenlj. 
Her  fine  talent  was  very  gradual  m  its  development,  nor  did  the 
public  at  all  foresee  what  she  would  become.  It  was  not  until  1803 
that  her  first  marked  s'uooess  had  been  obtamed.  In  that  year  the 
part  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^  in  the  piece  of 
that  name,  having  been  assigned  to  her,  she  displayed  so  much  feeling, 
ingenuousness^  and  grace  in  its  performance,  that  from  that  night  she 
took  nmk  as  one  of  the  great  comic  actresses.  Her  talents  rapidly 
increased  under  the  influence  of  cordial  enoouragementi  Her  jund 
instruotress,  Mademoiselle  Contat,  took  leave  off  the  stage  in  1809, 
leaving  the  inheritance  of  her  'repertoire'  to  be  divided  between 
Mademoiselle  Mars  and  Mademoiselle  Leverd,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
long  contest  between  the  rival  stars.  The  former  however  soon 
distanced  all  competitors,  and  for  a  space  of  thirty  ^ears  stood  at  the 
head  of  all  French  actresses  in  genteel  comedy,  gsining  a  new  success 
in  every  new  part,  down  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle^  in 
Dumas's  drama,  which  she  played  for  the  first  time  on  the  2nd  of 
April  1889,  when  she  had  passed  the  age  of  three-score. 

Tet,  although  she  never  refused  to  take  the  leading  charaotera  in 
plays  of  the  new  school,  and  in  each  achieved  a  new  triumph,  ahe  vras 
to  the  last  opposed  to  the  modem  romancists,  and  generally  required 
extensive  changes  to  be  made  in  her  own  purts.  victor  Hugo  and 
the  elder  Dumas  were  sometimes  embarrassed  by  her  criticisms  and 
strictures,  and  the  latter,  in  his  'M^moires,'  has  described  some 
piquant  disputes  of  this  nature  between  the  actress  and  the  dramatistau 
But  her  grandest  delineations  were  in  the  sncient  drama,  especially 
in  the  comedies  of  Molidre.  In  the  lady  of  fashion,  in  the  coquette  of 
the  beau  monde^  every  spectator  felt  the  collected  self-posseeaion, 
the  fulness  of  attention  with  which  she  performed  these  characters. 
It  was  her  resolute  will  and  extraordinary  ability  which  alone  kept 
alive  a  respect  for  the  ancient  dramatic  literature  in  the  house  to 
which  she  belonged,  when  a  dozen  theatres  and  fifty  modem  drama« 
tists  were  endeavouring  to  subvert  it. 

Those  who  never  saw  Mademoiselle  Mars  on  the  stage,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  simplicity,  the  seeming  artiessness,  the  graceful  elegance 
of  hei;  acting ;  nor  of  the  music  of  her  voice,  so  distinct  that  the  very 
letters  seemed  printed  in  it,  nor  of  the  exquisite  expression  of  her 
smile.  Her  form  was  very  fine,  her  gait  easy  yet  majestic,  her  costume 
remarkably  elegant  and  distinguished.  She  was  one  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Th^tre  Fransais,  and  her  yearly  rent  from  this  source 
amounted  to  40,000  francs;  and,  in  1816,  Louis  XVIIL  settled  on 
her  as  well  as  on  Talma  a  pension  of  80,000  francs.  The  hotel  in 
which  she  Uved  was  open  to  the  most  celebrated  foreign  as  well  as 
native  artists  and  literati,  some  of  whom  were  daily  to  be  seen  paying 
their  court  to  her.  She  was  sedulously  attentive  to  the  critics  and 
feuilletonists^  all  of  whom  vied  with  each  other  in  describing  her 
performances.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  March  1841  she  appeared 
for  the  last  time  on  the  boards  of  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais^  in  the 
'  Misanthrope '  and  the  '  Fausses  Confidences.'  It  was  of  course  a 
benefit  night,  and  for  the  last  time  she  performed  the  parts  oi 
C^lun^ne  and  Araminte.    She  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1847,  her 
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d«thlis?iiig  bean  aooeknied,  if  no^  Mosed,  1^  the  hebH  of  haTiDg 
her  heir  dyed  erery  ten  deya.  She  left  behind  her  a  fortone  or 
600,000  fiamca. 

KARSDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  difltiDgouhed  Oriental  aohokr,  wis  bom 
in  Dublin,  on  the  16th  of  Noyember  1764.  He  waa  of  a  Derbjahire 
haSty  irUdi  bad  aettled  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Anna.  John  Maraden,  hia  fkther,  waa  the  eon  of  one  of  the  original 
Bektkn,  and  waa  eakablialied  in  Dublin  aa  a  merchant  on  a  large  aoaleL 
The  subieet  of  thia  article  waa  his  tenth  child.  After  going  throa«;h 
tiie  uanai  oourae  of  daaaical  ednoatioQ  in  the  aehoola  of  Dublin,  he 
waa  about  to  be  entered  at  IMnity  College  witii  a  view  to  the  ohuroh, 
when  hie  deatiniea  led  him  to  take  a  very  different  oourae.  Hie  eldeat 
brother  had  before  proceeded  to  Benooolen  aa  a  civil  aervant  of  the 
Seat  India  Ckimpany ;  and  aending  home  a  werj  fitTourable  account  of 
hie  proapeota,  the  &ther  waa  induced  to  api^y  for  another  appoint- 
ment in  the  aame  quarter  tor  William,  which  proved  aueoesaftu.  He 
waa  aoeordinc^y  removed  ftom  achool,  and  in  the  beginniDg  of  the 
yeer  1771»  when  he  waa  bc|t  aizteen  yeara  of  age,  he  embarked  for 
Indiay  and  arrived  at  Bencoolen  in  May  of  the  aame  year.  Here  hia 
taaiduity,  intelligence,  and  integrity  quioUy  aecured  to  him  auch  di»- 
tinotlon  aa  a  email  eatablidiment  and  community  aSbrded.  He 
became  firat  anb  aocrotary,  and  aoon  after  principal  aeoretary  to  the 
government  The  dntiea  of  theae  ataiiona  were  not  very  laborioua, 
and  afforded  ample  leisore  for  atady  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Maraden 
maatered  the  vemaenlar  language  of  the  country,  the  Malay,  and  at 
the  aame  time  laid  in  that  atoek  of  local  knowledge  wluidi,  being 
embodied  afterwarda  in  hia  publicationa,  waa  the  foundation  of  hia 
&me  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Manden'a  whole  atay  in  Sumatra  did  not  exceed  eig^t  yeara, 
bot  how  well  and  diligently  he  employed  tiiia  brief  peripd  can  only 
be  snificiantly  appreciated  by  thoae  who,  like  the  writer  of  thia  artide, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  aame  puranita.  But  he  felt  that  lua  powera 
were  wasted  in  the  narrow  field  in  which  they  were  ezeroiaed,  and 
he  determined  upon  an  ezperiment>  usual  in  aadh  a  caae  aa  hia,  that 
of  returning  to  England  to  puah  Mb  fortmie.  He  felt  tliat>  at  all 
events,  Uterary  leiaure,  Independence^  and  a  congenial  climate  would 
be  aaanred  to  him  by  tiiia  step. 

Having  thia  object  in  view,  he  quitted  Sumatra  in  the  aummer  of 
1779,  and  in  the  laat  daya  of  the  aame  yeer  arrived  in  Bngland,  with 
rood  healthy  but  with  an  income  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Em  fint  attempt  waa  to  procure  a  amall  poet  under  the  government ; 
but,  &]Hng  in  thia>  he  resolved  on  a  literary  retirement,  and  on  aup- 
plying  the  vrant  of  wealth  by  a  prudent  economy ;  and  if  he  after- 
wards abandoned  thia  courae,  his  departure  from  it  cannot  be  aaid  to 
bare  been  of  hia  own  aeeking.    Shortly  after  hia  retmn  to  Sng^d  he 


made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Sir  Joeeph  Banka,  and  at  hia  philo- 
sophical breakfaats  met  and  acquin  ~ 

eminent  men  of  the  day,  Sohmder,  Msakel^e,  Dalrymple,  Bennell,  and 


I  met  and  acquired  the  firiendahip  of  aome  of  the  meet 


Herachel.  He  aoon  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Boval  Sociefy,  and  eventually 
of  almoet  eveiy  learned  or  scientific  aodety  of  eminence  in  the  kingdom. 
His  lltemy  reputation  waa  insured  by  the  publication  in  1782  of  the 
well-known  '  Hiatoiy  of  Sumatra.'  Thia  work,  which  haa  been  trana* 
lated  into  French  and  German,  haa  maintained  its  reputation  to  the 
pceeent  time.  It  haa  the  peculiar  impreea  of  Mr.  Maraden'a  mind, 
strong  aense,  tmthfnlneaa,  and  caution.  In  ao  fbr  aa  our  language  at 
least  tt  eonoemed,  it  may  be  considered  aa  the  firat  book  of  Orientel 
trsTels  which,  with  a  thorough  and  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
local  detaila^  oombmee  phEoaophy,  adenoe,  and  a  liberal  acquaintance 
with  letten. 

For  fourteen  yeara  after  hia  return  to  England  Mr.  Marsden'a  time 
wae  devoted  vriiuly  to  literature  and  science ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
was  his  fixed  intention  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  hia  life.  In  1782 
1m  had  reaiated  the  temptation  of  going  to  India  with  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Fairer,  with  the  lucrative  office  of  secretary;  and  in  1787  the 
certainty,  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  parties  at  the  India  House, 
of  becoming  an  East  India  Director.  In  1795  however,  invited  by 
Eari  Spencer,  on  the  recommendation  of  hia  friend,  the  celebrated 
gaographer.  Major  Bennell,  he  accepted  the  aitnation  of  second  aecre- 
tary ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  became  chief  secretary  to  the 
Britiah  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  the  war  salary  of  40002.  per  annum. 
Ko  man  aft  the  aame  time  could  be  better  fitted,  by  diligence,  official 
training,  integrity,  and  general  intelligence,  to  diachaige  the  varioua 
functions  whfeh  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  did  ao  dia- 
elnrge  them  for  a  period  of  twelve  yeara,  greatly  to  hia  own  honour 
and  the  public  advantage.  Thia  period  too  comprehended  the  moat 
eventful  and  glorioua  in  the  histozy^  of  the  Britiah  navy,  for  it 
embraced  the  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vinoenty  Camperdown,  the  Nile, 
and  Tmfiilgar.  In  1807  Mr.  Maraden,  whoae  health  began  to  auffer 
severely  by  the  laborious  diacharge  of  the  very  onerous  dutiee  of  hia 
office,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  secretaryaliip  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  zetibred  on  a  pension  of  15002.  per  annum. 

The  fiiwt  solid  fhiits  of  Mr.  Maraden's  leiaure  were  the  publication, 
in  1812,  of  hia  Grammar  and  Diotionazy  of  the  Malay  language,  the 
moat  d^HBeult^  elaborate*  and  perbapa  tlao  most  likely  to  endure  of  hia 
Htarary  laboura.  A  portion  of  the  materiala  he  had  of  course  brought 
with  mm  fkom  Sumatra,  and  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Dietionaiy  aa  far  back  aa  1780.  The  eventual  publication  of  these 
woiks  however  did  not  tike  pkMe  until  thir^-three  yeara  after  he  had 


quitted  Sumatra,  and,  oonaequently,  after  he  had  ceased  to  raeaive  any 
aaaiatance  ftom  native  inatruotora/  When  we  consider  therefore  the 
accuraoy  and  erudition  by  which  they  are  ao  eminently  characteriaed, 
we  muat  look  upon  them  as  affor&ig  the  highest  proofs  of  happy 
industry  and  acuteneasr  Translationa  of  them  have  been  made,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Netheriand  government,  both  into  the  fVench  and 
Dutch  languages.  In  1817  he  published  his  *  Tramdation  of  the  cele* 
brated  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.'  The  translation  haa  been  made  with 
Mr.  Maraden'a  aoeoatomed  accuracy,  and  ia  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary fbr  more  valuable  than  the  translation  itselt  In  1828  he 
published  the  first  part,  and  in  1825  the  second,  of  hia  'Kunuamata 
Orientally  or  Deacription  of  Eastern  Coins^'  a  valuable  collection  of 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  by  purchase.  This  ia  a  wori:  of  great 
care  and  learning;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  some  respects  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Malayan  Dictionary,  he  had  the  invaluable  asaistance  of  hia 
learned  relative  Sir  Charles  Willtms.  In  1832,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  Mr.  Maraden  pubUahed  his  last  work,  comprising  three  Esaaya, 
the  longest,  most  elaborate,  and  important  of  which  is  on  the  Poly- 
nesian or  East  Inaular  Languagea,  a  subject  whidi  had  long  engsged 
hie  attention  and  waa  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  waa  inde^  the 
firat  that  pointed  out  the  exiatence  of  a  considerable  body  of  Suuurit 
words  in  all  the  cultivated  Polynesian  languages,  and  also  the  rfwgnla^y 
connection  which  exists  among  these  languagea  themaelvea,  extending 
ftom  Madagaaoar  to  Eaater  lalimd. 
In  1881  Mr.  Marsden  Toluntarily  relinqnished  his  pensbn  to  the 

Eublic,  an  act  of  liberality  which,  at  the  time,  had  no  example^  and 
as  had  very  few  amce.  It  met,  aa  it  well  deaerved,  the  warmeat 
applauae  of  the  Houae  of  Commona.  In  1884,  feeling,  aa  he  himself 
says,  the  increaamg  infirmitiea  of  age,  he  determined  in  hia  life-time  to 
beetow  hia  rich  collection  of  coins  and  medals  and  his  extensive  library 
of  books  and  Oriental  manuscripts  in  such  a  manner  aa  would  make 
them  most  serviceable  to  the  public.  The  coins  and  medala  he  gave 
to  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  and  his  library  to  the  newly-founded  Kbg^a 
Oollege^  In  1888  he  had  a  alight  apoplectic  attacl^  and  hi  1884  and 
1885  a  aeoond  and  third.  These  greatlv  enfeebled  his  body,  leavine 
him  however  in  the  entire  poaaesaion  of  his  memory.  The  final  and 
fttal  attack  did  not  take  place  until  the  Oth  of  October  1886,  when,  at 
aeven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  pasauig  a  tranquil  night,  he  gently 
expired,  hardly  uttering  a  groan,  in  tiie  eighty-second  year  ol  a  happy, 
proeperous,  and  weU-apent  life.  Agreeably  to  hia  own  directions,  he 
waa  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensal  Oreen.  In  1807,  shortly  after 
quitting  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Maraden  married  the  eldeat  daughter  of 
hia  old  and  intimate  ftiend  the  late  Sir  Charlea  Wilkina :  she  survived 
him,  and  was  the  judidoua  and  accomplished  editor  of  the  'Autobio- 
graphical Memoir'  fh>m  which  we  have  extracted  this  brief  account 

MABSHALL,  JOHN,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  wtm  bom  in  Fauquier  County,  Yiiginia,  September  24, 1755. 
He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  and  the  eldest  of  fifteen 
children.  He  received  a  littie  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
went  through  no  regular  oourae  of  education,  and  waa  never  at  anv 
college.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he  engaged  with 
enthusiaam  in  the  cauae  of  his  country.  In  1776  he  waa  appointed  a 
firat  lieutenant,  and  in  1777  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
waa  preaent  at  the  battlea  of  Brandywine,  Oermantown,  and  Monmouth. 
There  vroa  however  a  redundancy  of  officera  in  the  Virginian  army, 
and  Marahall  having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  in  1781  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  army.  Thenceforward  he  devoted  himadf  to  the  law,  and  roae 
rapidly  to  great  distinction  in  the  profeaaion. 

Marahall  was  a  member  of  the  Yirg^iia  Convention  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  conatttution  of  the  United  States,  and  both  then  as  well  as 
subsequentiy  in  the  Yuginia  legislature  di8ti]U[uiBhed  himself  by  his 
judgment  and  eloquence.  He  waa  twice  o&red  the  aituation  of 
attorney-general,  and  on  both  occaalona  declined  on  private  grounda 
to  accept  the  ofiTer.  In  June  1797  John  Marahall,  Charles  Coteaworth 
Finokney,  and  Elfaridge  Qerry,  jointiy  and  aeverally,  were  aent  to 
fVance  aa  envoya  extraordinary  and  miniatera  plenipotentiary.  Mu> 
shall  returned  to  America  in  1798.  In  1799  he  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  1800  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state.  On  the  Slat  of  January  1801  he  succeeded  John  Jay  as  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States^  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  continued 
to  fill  the  office  with  increasing  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity. 
He  died  July  6, 1885,  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  he  had  gone  from 
hia  reeidenoe  at  Bichmond  in  Virginia,  in  hope  that  by  medical  advice 
and  change  of  scene  his  declining  health  might  be  improved.  Three 
of  his  children  were  with  him,  but  his  eldest  son  died  suddenly  at 
Baltimore,  on  his  journey  to  attend  hia  father^a  death-bed. 

Judge  Marahall  waa  the  author  of  the  'life  of  Washington,'  originally 
published  in  London,  in  5  vols.  4to,  the  first  volume  in  1804,  the  fifth 
in  1807.  The  wori:  was  critidaed  by  the  '  Edinbuigh  Beview'  (October 
1808)  severely,  but  perhapa  not  unfairly,  aa  having  been  aweUed  out 
to  an  unreaaonable  bulk  by  historical  matter  unconnected  with  the 
life  of  Waahington ;  aa  containing  no  details  of  his  private  character 
and  habits,  wMoh  Judge  Marshall  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing; 
as  diffuse  and  undiacrimioating  in  narrative,  and  heavy  and  wnanimatXi 
in  atyle.  Thia  criticism  seems  not  to  have  been  thrown  away.  Marshall 
published  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1832,  compressed  into 
two  volumes^  and  greatly  improved.    The  'History  of  the  American 
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Colonies,'  irhioh  in  &ot  oocapied  the  finb  yolume  of  the  original  work, 
he  had  publiahod  in  a  aepuate  form  in  1824.  A  leleotion  from  hit 
judicial  dedaionfy  fto,  was  publiflhod  under  the  oare  of  Judge  Stoiy 
in  1889,  under  the  tiUe  of '  The  Writings  of  John  Marshall,  late  Chief 
Justioe  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Federal  Constitution.' 

As  a  judge,  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  diBtingnished 
that  Ajnerioa  has  produced.  Judge  Story,  who  was  twenty-four  years 
his  associate  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  in  1828  an 
article  in  the  '  North  Ameriosn  Review*  (voL  zvil), '  On  the  Public 
Serrioes  of  Judge  Marshall,'  in  which  he  sa^:— **Splendid  as  has  been 
the  judioisl  career  of  this  eminent  man,  it  is  scsroely  possible  that  the 
extent  of  bis  laboun^  the  Tigour  of  his  intellect^  or  the  untiring 
accuracy  of  his  learning,  should  be  duly  estimated  except  by  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament.  ....  Many 
of  those  exquisite  judgments  wmoh  haye  cost  days  and  nights  of  the 
most  elaborate  study,  and  for  power  of  thought^  beauty  of  ulustration, 
variety  of  leaming,  and  elegant  demonstration,  are  justly  numbered 
among  the  highest  reaches  of  the  human  mind,  find  no  admiration 
beyond  the  ruik  of  lawyen,  and  Uto  only  in  the  dusty  repositories  of 
their  orades.  .  •  .  •  We  emphatically  say  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  that  hii  master-mind  has  presided  in  our  deliberations,  and 
given  to  the  results  a  cogency  of  reasonmg;  a  depth  of  remark,  a 
persuasiTeness  of  argument  a  cLeamess  and  elaboration  of  illustration, 
and  an  elevation  and  oomprehensiveness  of  oondusion,  to  which  none 
others  offer  a  parallel." 

^MARSHALL,  WILLIAM  CALBER,  R.A.,  wss  bom  at  Edinbureh 
in  1813,  and  after  receiving  an  initiatory  trsining  ss  a  sculptor,  he 
removed  to  London,  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  became  successively  the  pupil  of  Chantrey  and  of 
Baily.  Having  won  the  gold  medal  and  travelling  scholanhip  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  from 
1886  to  18S8.  On  his  return  to  London  he  devoted  himself  to  poetic 
sculpture,  in  which  line  his  works  gradually  obtained  for  him  a  high 
place  in  public  favour  by  their  simplicity,  grace,  and  refinement 
Mr.  Marshall  has  been  a  cUligent  practitioner  of  hi»  art,  not  a  asxgjie 
exhibition  having  occurred  since  1889  to  which  he  has  not  contributed 
some  poetio  conception.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned — 'The 
Creation  of  Adam,'  '  Una  and  the  Lion,'  *  Ophelia,'  and  '  Cupid  and 
Psyche,' 1840;  'Atalanta  and  Hippomanee,'  and 'Puck,' 1841;  'The 
Broken  Pitcher,'  and  'Eve  and  the  first-bom,'  1842 ;  'David  with  the 
head  of  Qoliah,' and  'May  Mornings'  1843;  'Littie  Red-Ridmg-Hood,' 
'  Caractacus  before  Claudius,'  and  *  Christ  blessing  little  Children,'  in 
1844,  works  which  secured  his  election  as  A.R..A.  in  the  November  of 
that  year.  'The  First  Whisper  of  Love,'  and  'Paul  and  Virginia,' 
appeared  in  1846.  In  1846  his  '  Hero  guiding  Leander,'  and '  Sabrina,' 
illustrating  the  well-known  lines  of  Milton,  and  worthy  d?  tiiem. 
This  statue  has  caught  the  general  taste  more  perhaps  thaA  any  other 
of  Mr.  Marshall's  works,  and  the  admirable  reduction  of  it  in  Parian 
forms  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  statuettes  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  beautiful  material:  several  other  of  Mr.  MaxshaU's 
works  have  also  been  copied  as  Parian  statuettes,  with  more  or  leas 
succesa^  such  as  the  'Littie  Red-Riding-Hood,'  and  'A  Dancing  Girl 
Reposing '  (one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  classic  works  which  gained 
the  Art-Union  prize  of  500^,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1848).  In  1847  Mr.  Marshall  exhibited '  Eurydicer'  and  the  '  First 
Step;'  in  1848  'Cupid  Captive,'  and  a  'Toung  Satyr  drinking;'  in 
1849  'The  Grecian  Maid,'  'Zephyr  and  Aurora,*  and  statues  of 
Campbell  and  Cowper— the  first  of  his  monumental  statues.  That  of 
Campbell  has  since  been  executed  in  marble,  and  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  1850  appeared  a  '  Nymph,'  and  a  '  Mermaid  on  a 
Dolphin;'  in  1851  'Hebe  rejected;'  in  1852 ' The  Hindoo  Girl,' he 
having  in  Febraary  of  that  year  been  elected  R.A. ;  in  1853  '  Pandora ; ' 
in  1864  'Godiva;'  in  1855  'The  Mother's  Praver,'  'Ariel,'  and 
'Ajax;'  and  in  1856  'Imogene  asleep,'  'She  sat  like  Patience  on  a 
Monument,'  and  '  Hermia  and  Helena.'  Mr.  Marshall  has  also  been 
one  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster^  for 
which  he  has  executed  statues  of  the  Chancellors  Clarendon  and 
Somers,  and  the  poet  Chaucer.  He  alio  executed  the  statue  of  Peel 
for  Manchester;  a  colossal  figure  in  bronsse  of  the  great  statesman, 
with  a  statue  representing  the  city  of  Manchester,  as  illustrative  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  another,  typical  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal—on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  memorials  yet 
erected  in  honour  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  .Another  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
works  is  a  statue  of  Captain  Coram,  the  founder  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  erected  at  the  entrance  gates  of  that  institution  in  November 
1856. 

MARSHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  was  one  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters  of 
an  alderman  of  London,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1602.  He  hs4  his  education  in  Westminster  school,  and  St.  John's 
College^  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled  much  abroad  in  fVanoe^ 
Italy,  and  Germany,  both  as  a  private  gentleman  and  in  the  suite  of 
Sir  Thomas  Edmunds  the  ambassador.  When  he  returned  home  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  attained  to  more  than  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  and  even  this  office  he  lost  when  the  contentions  arose 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  following 
the'  king  to  Oxford,  and  remaining  attached  to  the  loyal  causes  he 


sufEinred  greatiy  in  his  estate.  On  the  ohaoge  of  the  timet  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  dty  of  Rochester,  was  restored  to  his 
six  clerks'  office,  was  knighted,  and  soon  after  was  oreated  a  baronet 
He  died  at  Bushy  Hall  near  Watford  in  1685. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life.  The  predominanoe  of  a  political 
power  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  in  the  period  of  his  Ufe  when  his 
mind  was  at  maturity,  gave  him  leisure  to  pursue  those  studies 
for  which  he  had  acquired  a  taste  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life. 
The  subject  on  which  his  mind  was  particularly  directed  is  one  of 
peculiar  intricacy  and  difficulty,  the  disentangUng  the  perplexed 
statements  to  be  found  in  early  writers  concerning  ancient 
dynasties  and  events  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  results 
of  these  studies  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  folio  .volume,  printed  at 
London  in  1672,  which  he  entitled  '  Canon  Chronicus,  JSgyptiacus, 
Ebraicus,  Grsdcus,'  being  an  enlargement  of  a  work  on  the  same 
subject  published  in  1649,  entitied  by  him  '  Diatribe  Chronologica.' 
Sir  John  Marsham  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  manner  befitting  a 
scholar  intent  on  nothing  but  the  disoovery  of  troth,  if  troth  be  attain- 
able. His  work  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1676,  and  at  Franeker  in 
1696,  with  a  prefku»  by  the  editor  Menckenins,  in  which  some  of  his 
condusbns  are  qtiestloned.  Of  course  the  modem  discoveries  in 
Egypt  have  afTected  in  some  points  the  argument  of  this  leamed 


In  the  same  spirit  he  attacked  the  difficulties  which  rest  on  the 
'Chronology  of  the  Early  History  of  Persia; '  but  this  work  has  not 
we  believe,  been  given  to  the  public ;  nor  the  '  Dissertations  on  the 
Money  of  the  Ancients,'  and  on  the  '  Roman  Provinces  and  Legions,' 
which  it  is  understood  he  left  in  manuscript  There  is  another  work 
of  his,  less  oelebrated,  the  Preface,  or  npoirvXaop,  as  he  called  it^  to  the 
great  work  on  English  monasteries,  entitled  'Monasticon  Anp^licanum,' 
which  was  begun  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  finished  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale.    This  appeared  in  1655. 

Sir  John  Marsham  was  not  only  himself  learned,  but  his  two  sons^ 
Sir  John  Marsham  of  Cuxton,  and  Sir  Robert  Marsham  of  Bushy,  were 
also  studious  and  leamed  men.  The  son  of  Sir  Robert  was  oreated 
Lord  Romney  by  George  I. 

MARSHMAN,  JOSHUA,  D.D.,  one  of  the  "  Serampore  Brethren,"  as 
the  band  of  missionaries  among  whom  he  and  Dr.  Carey  were  the 
most  prominent  often  styled  themselves,  was  bom  in  1767  at  West- 
bury  Leigh  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  sent  out  to  India  in  1799  by  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  He  acquired,  by  severe  and  diligent 
lalwur,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Bengalee,  Sanskrit^  and  Chinese 
languages.  Into  the  Chinese  he  translated  the  Four  Gospels,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  He  also  wrote  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and 
Sounds  of  the  Chioese  Language,'  published  in  1809  in  4to;  'The 
Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  text^  with  a  Translation,' 
also  in  4to,  published  in  1811;  and  'Clavis  Sinica;  Elements  of 
Chinese  Grammar,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Characters 
and  Colloquial  Medium  of  the  Chinese,'  printed  at  Serampore  in  1814. 
In  Sanskrit  and  Bengalee  he  assisted  Dr.  Carev  in  the  preparation  of 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  in  1815,  and  a  Bengali  and  English  dictionary  in 
1825.  In  1827  he  published  an  abridgment  of  the  dictionary.  In 
1826  he  visited  England  on  the  subject  of  the  disagreement  between 
the  Serampore  Brethren  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  which 
led  to  tiieir  separation  in  the  following  year :  his  son  John  having 
previously  visited  England  in  1822  on  the  same  busineas.  In  this 
disagreement,  which  arose  about  1817,  tiie  uncompromising  and  some- 
what impracticable  spirit  of  this  otherwise  excellent  man,  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  share.  He  again  reached  Serampore  in  June 
1829,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  on  the  5th  of  December 
1837,  a  few  days  previous  to  which  event  arrangements  ^were  con- 
cluded in  London  for  the  re-union  of  the  Serampore  Mission  with 
the  parent  society,  and  for  retaining  him  in  the  superintendence. 
In  a  sketch  of  his  character  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Cox's  '  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society '  he  is  said  to  have 
been  possessed  of  great  mental  power  and  diligence,  of  finnness  bor- 
dering upon  obstinacy,  and  of  much  wariness.  Dr.  Marshman's  name 
is  especially  known  by  his  controversy  with  Rammohun  Roy  [Ram- 
MOHUN  Rot],  who  distinguished  himself  greatijr  among  his  country- 
men in  India  by  his  spirited  attacks  upon  idolatry,  and  b^  the 
Publication  of  a  work  entitied  '  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Ghude  to 
eace,'  in  which,  while  exalting  the  precepte,  he  asperses  the  miwift^^ 
of  Christ  Dr.  Marshman  answered  this  work  by  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  '  Friend  of  India,'  a  periodical  issued  by  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries, which  were  subsequently  republished  in  London,  in  1822,  in  a 
separate  volume,  entitled  '  A  D^ence  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  reply  to  Rammohun  Roy,  of  Calcutta.'  In  1824 
appeared  a  second  London  edition  of  Rammohun  Roy's  work,  illus- 
trated with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  containing  replies  to  Dr, 
Marshman. 

MARSIGLI,  LUIGI  FERDINANDO,  COUNT,  bom  at  Bologna, 
of  a  noble  family,  in  1658,  studied  mathematics  under  Borelli,  and 
natural  history  under  Malpighi  and  other  able  professors.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return  he  published 
'  Osservazioni  sul  Bosforo  Trade '  (Rome,  1681),  which  he  dedicated 
to  Christina  of  Sweden ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  wss  not  published  until  afber 
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his  dMktb.  He  afterwarcUi  Mrved  in  Hungary  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
imperial  anny  against  tiie  Tuiks,  was  raised  to  the  lunk  of  captain, 
and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Raab,  in  1688. 
He  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and,  after  suffering  considerable  hardships, 
was  ransomed  by  his  iamily.  He  was  then  employed  by  the  Emperor 
Leonid  I.  as  an  engineer,  to  settle  the  boundary-line  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  empires.  When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suooeasion 
broke  oat,  Marsigli,  who  was  already  a  general,  was  actively  employed, 
and  he  found  himself  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Brisaoh,  of 
which  town  the  Count  d'Arco  was  political  governor.  Brisach  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  thirteen  days  after  they  had  opened  the 
trencher  The  aulic  council  of  Vienna  highly  disapproved  of  the 
surrender,  and  Marsigli  was  publicly  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  He 
tried  every  means  to  have  the  sentence  revoked,  but  in  vain.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  memoir  in  his  defence,  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  perfectly  satisfactory  to  competent  judges,  and  among  others 
to  Marshal  Yauban.  Fkiom  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study; 
he  travelled  in  France,  was  numbered  among  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  town, 
Bologna,  to  which  in  1712  he  made  a  donation  of  his  scientific  collec- 
tions, which  were  placed  by  the  senate  of  Bologna  in  a  building  allotted 
for  tiie  purpose,  and  called  the  Institute  of  Sciences  and  Arte.  In 
1726  Marsieli  published  his  great  work  on  the  Danube,  'Danubius 
Pannonico-Mysicus,  Observationibus  Gkographicis^  Astronomicis,  Hy- 
drographicis,  Historicis,  Physicis,  perlustratus  ab  Aloysio  Ferdinando 
Comite  Max^ili,  socio  "R.  Societatum  Parisiensis,  Londinensis,'  etc. 
(Amsterdam,  7  V0I9.  fulio>  with  handsome  plates).  The  first  volume 
treats  of  the  geography  of  Hungary,  Servia,  and  other  countries  border- 
ing on  the  central  Danube ;  the  second,  of  the  ancient  monuments  in 
the  same ;  the  third,  of  the  geologjrl;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of 
the  ichthyology,  aoology,  and  ornithology;  and  the  last  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants,  and  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  waters  of  the  Danube.    He  died  November  1, 1780. 

MABSTON,  JOHN,  a  dramatist  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  the  particulars  of  whose  life,  and  even  the  exact  times  of 
whose  birth  and  death,  are,  like  those  of  many  of  his  qontemporary 
poeta^  very  uncertain.  On  the  testimony  of  Wood,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  student  at  Corpus  Ohristi  College,  Oxford.  At  one  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  dedication  to  that  poet  of  the  '  Malecontent; '  but  from  the 
epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his  '  Sophonisba,'  it  seems  that  his 
friendship  subsequenUy  ceased,  as  that  epistle  contains  severe  stric- 
tnres  on  Jonson  for  his  use  of  passages  f^m  classical  authors  in  his 
tragedies  of  *  Sejanua '  and  *  Catiline. 

Maraton  left  several  plays,  of  which  the  following  have  been  printed 
separately  : — *  Antonio  and  Mellido,'  '  Antonio's  Revenge,'  '  Dutch 
Conrtezan,* '  Insatiate  Countess,'  'Malecontent,'  'Parasitaster,'  'Sopho- 
nisba,* '  Tamerlane  the  Great,'  and  '  What  you  Will'  Of  these  the 
'Malecontent,'  an  excellent  play,  abounding  in  causticity,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  most  forcible  poetic  expressionB,  is  printed  in 
Dodsley's  Collection.  It  appears  however  f^om  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition  (1604)  that  this  piece  was  written  by  Webster,  and  only 
altiared  by  Marston.  He  also  left  some  miscellaneous  poetical  works, 
collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Bowie  in  1764;  and  he  assisted  Ben 
Jonson  and  Cliapman  in  the  composition  of  '  Eastward  Hoe,'  a  play 
which  is  in  Dodsley's  Collection. 

MABTEL,  CHARLES.    [Charles  Mabtjeel.] 

MABTIAlilS,  MARCUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  a  native  of  BilbiUs  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  Calends  of  March,  about  the  year 
43.  Tei^  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  ascertained,  and  even  these 
are  principally  collected  from  his  own  writings.  He  went  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  passed  about  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in  that 
city.  He  left  Rome  probably  about  the  commencement  of  Trajan's 
reign,  and  retired  to  his  native  town.  The  emperor  Titus  appears  to 
have  been  his  first  imperial  patron.  Domitian,  the  successor  of  Titus, 
gave  him  the  'jus  trium  liberorum,'  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity 
of  tribune  CEpig.,'  ii.  91 ;  iii.  95),  for  which  and  other  favours  the 
gratefol  poet  made  a  most  abundant  return  of  flattery.  Some  critics 
liavd  supposed  that  the  author  was  married,  and  had  a  wife  MaroeUa 
(xii  21,  31) ;  but  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  writings  is  on 
the  whole  the  other  way.  Martial  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his 
literary  contemporaries,  Juvenal,  QuintiUan,  Pliny  the  younger,  and 
others.    He  died  about  104. 

There  are  extant  of  Martial  fourteen  books,  entitied, '  Epigrammata,' 
of  which  the  thirteenth  also  bears  the  particular  name  of  Xenia,  and 
the  fourteenth  that  of  Apophoreta.  A  book  called  '  Spectaculorum 
Liber,'  which  is  prefixed  to  the  'Epigrams,'  contains  a  number  of 
small  poems  on  the  shows  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  and,  as  some  critics 
snppose,  may  not  be  altogether  the  work  of  MartiaL  The  whole 
collection  oontains  above  1500  epigrams. 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  belong  to  that  class  of  composi- 
tions which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  epigrams,  and  may  be 
oonudered  as  the  prototype  of  that  species  of  composition :  they  are 
short  pieoes,  varying  in  length  from  two  lines  to  four,  six,  or  more, 
the  point  of  which  ia  generally  contained  in  the  last  line.  Like 
modem  compositions  of  the  kind,  the  thought  is  often  forced  and 
Uboniedy  and  the  whole  meaning  sometimes  obscure.    Other  of  his 


compositionB  beloQg  to  that  class  more  properly  called  epigrams,  accord- 
ing to  the  or3^;inal  signification  of  the  wora,and  are  often  chanioterised 
by  great  felicity  of  expression :  they  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  oontaia  much  matter  that  needs  and  requires  comment.  There 
is  perhaps  no  Roman  writer  extant  whose  worka^  if  well  studied, 
would  be  so  useful  as  Martial  in  iUustniting  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  Martial's  description  of  his  native  BilbiUs  and  the  river  Salo 
(Xalon)  wliich  flows  by  it^  and  several  other  piecee,  show  a  taste  for  a 
country  life,  and  a  poetic  vein  hardly  hiferior  to  that  of  Horace 
(L  50,  &a).  The  twelfth  book  of  his  '  Epigrams '  was  published  after 
his  return  to  BilbUis  (xiL  8).  Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  aie 
as  gross  and  obscene  as  thought  and  expression  oan  make  them ;  as 
to  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  manners  of  his  age 
did  not  forbid  the  publication  of  obscene  poetry,  and  that  in  tms 
respect  Martial  was  no  worse  than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
the  Dolphin  edition  the  most  obscene  epigrams  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  placed  together  at  the  end  of  tiie  work,  for  reasons 
which,  as  there  given,  do  not  appear  very  satisfactory. 

The  editions  and  translations  of  Martial  are  very  numerous :  the 
best  recent  edition  is  perhaps  that  of  Schneidewinn,  Qrem.,  1842. 
There  are  several  English  translations  of  selections  from  Martial ;  the 
latest  complete  version,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  by  James  Elphin- 
stone,  London,  1782. 

MARTIN  L,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  succeeded  Theodore  L  in  the  see  of 
Rome  in  649.  He  held  a  council  of  Italian  bishops  in  the  Lateraa 
church,  in  which  the  Monothelites  were  oondemnM.  The  Emperor 
Constans  IL,  who  favoured  the  Monothelites^  gave  orders  to  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna  to  seise  the  person  of  the  pope.  Martin  was  taken  to 
Constantinople,  where  a  judidal  inquiry  was  instituted  against  him 
for  disobedience  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  banished  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  where  he  died  in  655.   He  was  sacceeded  by  Eugenius  L 

MARTIN  II.,  called  by  some  Marinus  L,  succeeded  John  VIII.  in 
882,  and  died  in  884.    He  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  III. 

liARTIN  IIL,  called  by  some  Marinas  IL,  a  Roman  by  birth,  sac- 
ceeded Stephen  YIU.  in  942.  He  died  in  946,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Agapitus  II. 

MARTIN  lY.,  Cardinal  Smov  db  Bbib,  a  native  of  France,  suc- 
ceeded Nicholas  IIL  in  the  papal  chair  in  1281,  through  the  influence 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  The  Sicilian  Vespers 
in  1282  having  deprived  Charles  of  Sicily,  Martin  excommunicated 
Peter  of  Aragon,  whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king ;  but  his  excom- 
munication was  of  no  more  avail  than  the  arms  of  the  An^evius,  for 
the  Sicilians  stood  firm  against  both.  Martin  excommumcated  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Michael,  by  which  he  widened  the  breach  between 
the  Qreek  and  Latin  churdies.  He  died  in  1285,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Houorius  lY. 

MARTIN  Y.,  Cabdinal  Otho  Colokna,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
family,  was  chosen  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  after  the  deposition 
of  John  XXIIL  and  of  the  two  anti-popes  Gre»>ry  and  Benedict. 
Martin  closed  the  Council  of  Constance  in  April  1417  mthout  its  having 
effected  the  reforms  in  the  Church  which  were  expected  from  it  by 
Europe  in  general  Martin  however  promised  to  odl  togeti^er  a  new 
council  for  the  purpose^  which  after  much  delay  met  first  at  Siena  and 
afterwards  at  Basel  in  Swit2serland,  whither  the  pope  sent  his  legate, 
Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  in  1431.  But  Martin  dlM.  soon  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  lY. 

MARTIN,  JOHN,  was  bom' at  a  house  called  the  Eastland  Ends, 
Haydon  Bridge,  near  Hexham,  Northumberland,  on  the  19th  of  July 
1789.  His  early  ambition  bein^  to  become  a  painter,  his  father,  as 
the  best  way  of  turning  his  desue  to  profitable  account,  apprenticed 
him  to  a  coach-maker  at  Newcastie  (where  the  family  had  removed) 
to  learn  herald-painting.  Here  however  he  only  remained  a  few 
months;  and,  ms  indentures  having  been  cancelled,  he  was  then 
placed  with  an  Italian  painter  named  Bonifacio  Musso,  the  father  of 
Charles  Muss,  who  acquired  some  distinction  as  an  enamel  painter. 
With  him  young  Martin  removed  to  London  in  September  1806,  and 
soon  after,  not  getting  on  very  pleasantiy  in  his  master's  family,  took 
lodgings  for  himself;  and,  as  he  relates  in  some  autobiographical  notes 
contributed  to  the  '  Athenaum'  (see  'Ath.'  for  1854,  p.  246,  to  whioh 
.we  are  indebted  for  the  leading  facts  contained  in  tiiis  notice),  "at  this 
time,  by  close  application  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  I  obtained  timt  knowledge  of  perspective  and 
architecture  which  has  since  been  so  valuable  to  me.  I  was,  at 
this  time,  during  the  dav  employed  by  Mr.  C.  Muss's  firm  painting  on 
china  and  glass,  by  which,  and  making  water-colour  drawings  and 
teaching,  I  supported  myself :  in  fact,  mine  was  a  struggling  artist's 
life  when  I  married,  which  I  did  at  nineteen." 

His  marriage  stimulated  him  to  a  bolder  course.  He  determined  to 
paint  a  large  picture,  and  by  a  month's  application  produced  in 
1812  his  first  work,  'Sadak  in  search  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion.' 
Before  it  left  his  hands  his  hopes  received  a  severe  blow :  he  "  over- 
heard the  men  who  were  to  place  it  in  the  frame  disputing  as  to 
which  was  the  top  of  the  picture."  It  was  a  mistake  easy  enough  to 
make;  but  once  in  the  firame  the  top  of  the  picture  would  not  be 
again  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  the  bottom.  It  found  a  place  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and,  what  was  better,  a  purofaaser  for 
50  guineas,  in  Mr.  Manning,  a  baiik  director.  He  followed  ap  his 
saooesB  by  sending  to  the  British  Institution  an  'Expulsion  from 
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Paradi0e,'and  to  the  Academy  in  1815 '  Clytie/  ft  work  which  was  hung 
in  the  ante-room,  as  was,  in  the  following  year,  his  more  amhitious 
picture,  *  Joshua  commanding  the  Son  to  stand  stilL'  At  the  British 
Institation,  where  the  'Joshua'  was  again  exhibited  the  following 
spring,  it  was  placed  in  a  poet  of  honour,  and  awarded  the  prim. 
Kartin  was  excessively  angiy  with  the  Academy  for  this  treatment  of 
his  '*  grand  work,"  and  the  breach  was  never  healed :  he  removed  his 
name  from  the  Academy's  books  as  a  candidate  for  membershipy  and 
as  a  necessaiy  consequence^  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Academy,  he 
never  received  any  academic  distinctifon.  With  the  picture  itself  and 
the  success  it  met  with,  he  was  however  abundantly  satisfied,  **  The 
confidence  I  had  in  my  powers,"  Kartin  writes,  "was  justified,  for  the 
success  of  my  'Joshua'  opened  a  new  era  to  me.  In  1818 1  removed 
to  a  superior  house,  and  had  to  devote  my  time  mainly  to  executing 
some  immediately  profitable  works ;  but  in  1819  I  produced  the  'Fall 
of  Babylon/  which  was  second  only  to  the  'Belshaazar'  in  the  attention 
it  excited.  The  following  year  came  '  Macbeth,'  one  of  my  most  suc- 
cessful landscapes;  then,  in  1821,  ' BelshazBar^B  FeasV  an  elaborate 
picture,  which  occupied  a  year  in  executbg,  and  which  received  the 
premium  of  200L  from  the  British  Institution." 

These  works,  and  especially  the '  BelsluuEzax's  Feast,'  were  of  a  kind 
then  quite  new,  and  took  the  London  public  hy  storm.  A  sturdy 
opposition  was  raised ;  but  for  the  time  it  was  borne  down  l^  the 
swelling  tide  of  popularity.  It  was  loudly  declared— and  pretty 
widely  believed — that  a  new  era  was  opened  to  art,  as  well  as  to  the 
painter*B  self ;  and  the  engravings  quickly  made  the  artists's  *'  sublime 
style  **  familiar  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Nor  was  he 
slow  to  follow  up  his  success :  '  The  Destruction  of  Hercidaneum ' 
appeared  in  1822 ;  the  ' Seventh  Plague,'  and  the  'Paphian  Bower;'  in 
3824,  the  'Creation;'  in  1826,  the  'Deluge;'  and  in  1828  the'FaU 
of  Nineveh,'  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his  pictures  after  the 
'Belshazzar.'  He  was  now  however  so  much  engrossed  with  engravings 
and  with  various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  London,  and  otiier 
engineeriDg  projects,  that  for  awhile  his  pencdl  was  somewhat  less 
di^eutly  employed,  and  when  he  resumed  its  exercise  he  discovered 
that  the  spell  was  broken.  His  later  pictures  indeed  found  admirers, 
but  they  were  few  as  compared  to  those  which  greeted  his  earlier 
works,  and  infinitely  lees  enthusiastia  Tet  he  went  on  to  the  last 
paiutiDg  subjects  no  lass  awful  than  those  which  had  originally 
captivated  the  public  eye.  Thus  during  the  last  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  his  life  he  painted— <  The  Death  of  Moses,'  and  '  The 
death  of  Jacob,'  1888;  'The  Eve  of  the  Deluge,'  'The  Assuagmgof 
the  Waters,'  1840;  'The  Celestial  Cil^  and  Biver  of  Bliss,'  and 
'Pandemonium,'  1841;  'Flight  into  Egypt,'  1842;  < Christ  stilling 
the  Tempest^'  and '  Canute  the  Great  rebiSking  his  CourtierB,'  1848 ; 
'  Morning,'  and  '  Evening,'  1844 ;  *  The  Judgment  of  Adam  and  Eve,' 
and  'The  Fall  of  Adam,'  1845;  ' Evening— coming  storm,'  1846; 
'  Arthur  and  J^e  in  the  Happy  YaUey,'  1849 ;  '  The  Last  Man,'  1860 ; 
'  Valley  of  the  Thames  viewed  from  Richmond  Hill,'  1851. 

The  last  picture  he  exhibited  during  his  life  was  a  '  Scene  in  a 
Forest— Twilight'  (1852).  He  was  now  engaged  on  aXseries  of  three 
grand  paintings,  illustrative  of  the  '  Last  Judgment^'  which  he  fondly 
hoped  would  be  his  master^work,  and  he  kboured  steadily  at  these  tiU 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Then  suffering  under  a  paralytic  attack 
he  set  out  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  health  to  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
where,atthehouseof  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,hedied  February  17th,  1854. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  lonely  cemetery  of  Kirk  Bnddan, 
on  the  Strang  Road,  a  few  miles  from  Douglas.  His  three  pictures, 
'The  Last  Judgment,'  'The  Qreat  Day  of  Wrath,'  and  'The  Plams 
of  Heaven,'  have  since  his  death  been  exhibited  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects;, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  painted,  suffdring  under 
the  infirmities  of  age,  with  mind  and  body  both  enfeebled,  Ukey  are 
oomparative  failures,  having  all  the  worst  faults  and  mannerisms 
of  the  painter's  earlier  picturei^  and  only  few  of  their  redeeming 
excellences. 

-  Martin  was  undoubtedly  an  original  painter,  and  possessed  a  very 
considerable  share  of  imagination ;  and  in  the  expression  of  material 
grandeur  and  terror,— the  vastness  and  might  of  nature,  in  conttast  with 
the  weakness  and  littleness  of  man,— he  was  eminent^  successful  At 
least  until  by  repetition  the  conception  had  been  rendered  common- 
piaoe  and  unimpressive,  this  was  unquestionably  the  case;  and  the 
unparalleled  popularity  of  his  early  picturei^  while  the  manner  was 
new,  can  be  readily  understood.  But  Martin  did  not  perceive  that 
his  was  a  trick  of  style  which  would  not  bear  often  repeating ;  and  he 
kept  on  covering  acres  of  canvas  with  interminable  vistas  of  buildings, 
pile  upon  pile,  as  buildings  never  could  have  existed  in  reality,  and 
mwding  the  roads  and  fields  with  myriads  of  little  insi^dficant 
flfure^  and  dothing  the  whole  in  floods  of  stormy  gloom  and  twilight^ 
with  flMhes  of  jagged  lightning  or  streams  of  daazliog  sunshine; 
"^^IS-  f**^*  heyond  a  harsh  and  niggling  touch,  or  attainmg  to 
Miythmg  better  than  a  crude  and  conventional  system  of  colour. 
»eemg  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  his  pictures,  he  might  be  pro- 
?,®?^!f!i*  ^  ^  8«ni^» ;  seeing  all,  whUe  acknowledginghis  talent, 
u  M  difficult  not  to  feel  surprise  at  his  deficiencies  of  taste,  obser- 
vation, and  judgment 
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1828  his  ideas  had  taken  a  definite  shape,  and  he  gave  them  to  the 
public  in  a '  Plan  for  supplying  with  pure  water  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  improving  the  western  end  of  the  metropolis; ' 
and  he  continued  to  publish  new  and  revised  editions  almost  down  to 
his  death.  The  following  is  his  own  account  of  his  labours  in  this 
line,  contained  in  his  contribution  to  the  '  Athenaaum '  already  referred 
to :  "My  attention  was  first  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  procure  an 
improved  supply  of  pure  water  to  London,  diverting  the  sewage  from 
the  river,  and  rendering  it  available  as  manure ;  and  in  1827  and  1828 
I  published  plans  for  the  purpose  In  1829  I  published  further  plans 
for  accomplishing  the  same  objects  by  different  means,  namely,  a  weir 
across  the  l^mee,  and  for  druning  the  marshy  landi^  &c,  &c.  In 
1882, 1884, 1886, 1838, 1842,  1848,  1845,  and  1847,  I  published  and 
republished  additional  particulars,  being  so  bent  upon  my  object  that 
I  was  determined  never  to  abandon  it,  and  though  I  have  reaped  no 
other  advantage,  I  have  at  least  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  the 
agitation  thus  kept  up  constantly,  solely  by  myself,  has  resulted  in  a 
vast  alteration  in  the  Quantity  and  qualiW  of  the  water  supplied  by 
the  companies,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Health,  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  eventually  carry  out  most  of  the  objects  I  have 
been  so  long  urging.  Amongst  the  other  proposals  which  I  have 
advanced  is  my  railwsy  connecting  the  river  and  docks,  with  all  the 
railways  that  mverM  from  London,  and  apparently  approved  by  the 
Railway  Termini  Comnusaioners,  as  the  line  they  intimate  coincides 
with  that  submitted  by  me,  and  published  in  their  report ;— the  prin- 
ciple of  rail  adopted  by  the  Great  Western  line;  the  lighthouse  for 
the  sands,  appropriated  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  Maplin  Sand  Lighthouse ; 
the  flat  ancnor  and  wire  cable ;  mode  of  ventilating  coal  xnines  ; 
floating  harbour  and  pier ;  iron  ship,  and  various  other  inventions  of 
comparatively  minor  importance,  but  all  conducing  to  the  great  ends 
of  improving  the  health  of  the  country,  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  furnishing  employment  for  the  people  in  remunerative 
works."    He  also  took  out  patents  for  water  and  sewer-pipes,  &c. 

Besides  his  great  pictures  Mr.  Martin  painted  a  great  number  of 
watercolour  Isndscapes  verv  elaborately  wrought  out ;  he  also  made 
some  drawings  for  books,  mduding  'Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,' 
•Pilgrim's  Progress,'  &c.,  for  which  he  received  large  sums^  but 
whidi,  though  popular  in  their  day,  now  seem  for  the  most  part 
strangely  infelicitous  as  illustrations.  For  the  Milton  illustrations  he 
is  said  to  have  received  2000  guineas. 

•  MARTINBAU,  HARRIET,  is  descended  ttom  a  family  of  French 
extraction,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  country  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  settled  at  Norwich, 
where  for  several  generations  they  carried  on  the  business  of  silk- 
manufacturers.  Huriat^  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  was  bom  at 
Norwich  in  June  1802.  The  substantial  brick-house  in  which  her 
father  resided  for  many  years  is  now  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  her 
birthplace.  Her  education  had  been  chiefly  received  at  home,  and 
was  solid  rather  thanahowy.  Her  self-culture  was  unremitting;  for 
a  partial  deafness,  contracted  in  her  youth,  threw  her  very  much  upon 
her  own  internal  resources  for  pleasure  and  improvement.  She  evinced 
a  very  early  talent  for  composition ;  and  the  habit  of  writing,  which 
was  originally  her  amusement^  became  the  real  business  of  her  life. 
Her  fauer  became  embarrassed  in  his  oommercial  affiairs ;  and  the 
numerous  members  of  the  fiunily  of  the  supposed-wealthy  manufacturer 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  unaided  resources.  In  the  hour  of  neces- 
sity the  wonderful  energy  of  Harriet  Martinean  was  signallv  manifested. 
With  a  noble  pride  ahe  resolved  to  be  independent;  and  she  did  not 
scorn  to  add  to  her  littie  resources  by  the  humble  industry  of 
needlework.  But  in  literature  she  saw  the  means  of  support  In  1 823 
she  pubUshed  a  volume  of  '  Devotions  for  Toung  People.'  This  she 
followed  up  by  her  '  Christmas  Day,'  in  1824 ;  to  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  she  added  a  sequel,  celled  '  The  Friend.'  In  1826  appeared 
her  'Rioters,*  and  'Principle and  Practice,'  succeeded  next  year  by 
*  The  Turn  out '  and  'Mary  Campbell'  In  1828  she  published  a  tale, 
called  '  My  Servant  Rachel ; '  a  series  of  small '  Tracts '  on  questions 
relating  to  the  working  classes ;  and  a  sequel  to  '  Principle  and  Practice.' 
In  1880  she  selected  a  loftier  subject  for  her  pen  in  the  '  Traditions  of 
Palestine,'  a  work  containing  most  interesting  and  graphic  sketches 
of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Clunst 

In  the  early  part  of  1880  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  offored  prises  for  the  production  of  three  tracts 
on  the  '  Introduction  and  Promotion  of  Christian  Unitaxianism  among 
the.  Roman  Catholics,  the  Jews,  and  Mahometans.'  Three  distinot 
sets  of  judges  were  appointed  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  essays  sent  in  for  oompetition,  and  each  set  of  judges  awarded  the 
prise  to  the  composition  of  Harriet  Martineau :  the  titles  of  her  essays 
were,  '  The  Faith  as  unfolded  by  many  Prophet^'  '  Providence  as 
manifested  through  Israel,'  and  *The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Universsl 
Church.'  Still  the  reputation  of  Miss  Martineau  was  in  a  great  degpree 
limited  to  a  small  drde,  when  she  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  publishing 
a  monthly  series  of  tales,  that  should  illustrate  the  leading  doctrines 
of  political  economy.  To  the  publishers  of  that  day,  the  notion  of  what 
wss  deemed  the  most  dry  and  difficult  of  studies  being  rendered 
amusing  appeared  littie  more  than  an  absurdity.  The  Society  for  the 
Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  also  unwisely  rejected  the  proposition, 
for  the  sober  and  unimaginative  minority  of  their  committee  shrank 
from  "truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd."     The  lUustratioai  ol 
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■PolxtiMi  Soonomy  *  otune  oat  from  the  shop  of  «  pabliBher  in  Fiiter- 
nofler-row,  little  known  b^ond  hk  Unitanan  eonnectiona  Their 
Immadiate  Bucoen  showed  how  jtuUy  the  attthorasB  had  estimated  her 
powers.  Lidependent  of  theur  valoe  as  expodtiona  of  great  piindpleB, 
■ome  of  these  talee  will  always  be  read  for  their  truthful  pictures  of 
hfe,  and  the  ingenious  oonstruction  of  a  story  limited  by  its  eepedal 
purposew  These  were  followed  by  six  tales  entitled '  DlustratioDS  of 
Tszatioa,'  and  four  others  on  the  'Poor  Law  and  Fftupers.'  In  1885 
Miss  Martineau  made  a  voyage  to  Americai  and  the  results  of  her  Tislt 
to  tho  United  States  were  given  to  the  world  in  her  work  on '  Society 
in  Amnriias*  published  in  1887.  In  1889  Miss  Martaneaa  appeared 
more  distinoUy  than  in  her  '  Illastrations '  in  the  eharacter  of  a  novel 
writer ; '  Deerbrook,'  and  *  The  Hour  and  the  Man/  whioh  suooeeded  it, 
searoely  oommanded  the  popularity  due  to  their  merits;  The  series 
of  '  The  Playfellow/  placed  her  in  the  highest  rank  as  «  writer  for  the 
young. 

From  1839  to  1844  her  health  was  greatly  iinpaired.  Daring  the 
most  trying  period  of  her  lUness,  she  resided  at  Tynemonth ;  and  the 
indafiat^^able  ezerdse  of  her  mental  powers  in  this  crisis  was  exhibited 
by  her  publication  of  *Life  in  the  Sick-Boom.'  Her  recovery, 
accordiiig  to  her  own  statement  in  the  '  Athen»nm,'  was  the  effect  of 
mesmeric  sgency.  She  resumed  her  pen  with  renewed  vigour;  her 
next  production  being  *  Forest  and  Game-Law  Tales/  in  8  volumes. 
In  1846,  ahortly  after  she  had  published  a  pretty  tale  in  one 
vdhmie  called  '  The  Billow  and  the  Bock/  she  went  on  an  expedition 
to  Syrift  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  her  return  published  her  impres- 
nons  of  thoee  countries  in  a  work  entitled  'Eastern  life,  Past  and 
Presents'  She  afterwards  formed  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Knight  to 
carry  on  the  '  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  Peace,' 
whidi  he  had  commenoed  to  write,  but  which  he  was  obliged  to 
reUnquishy  as  Miss  Martineau  states  in  her  Preface,  *<in  consequence  of 
extensive  changes  in  his  commercial  arrangements."  The  value  of 
this  history  of  a  most  interesting  period  was  fnllv  acknowledged, 
even  ly  thoee  who  differed  from  its  political  conclusions  on  the  great 
chanses  which  England  had  experienced  since  1815.  After  this  pub- 
lication Miss  Martineau  astonished  the  world  by  avowing,  in  a  volume 
pobliahed  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  certain  opinions  upon 
the  sreat  prindples  of  religions  belief  which  were  signally  opposed  to 
thoee  of  her  previous  career.  Her  last  important  work  is  a  free  and 
condensed  edition  of  Comte's  'Positive  Philosophy ;'  but  she  is  under- 
ftood  to  have  been,  during  several  years  a  liurge  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  and  other  Beviews,  and  also  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
preaa^  more  particularly  to  the  'Daily  News.'  A  little  volume, 
'SketdieB  of  Life,*  appeured  at  the  end  of  1856.  She  now  resides  at 
the  prettn^  house  which  she  built  at  Ambleside,  occupying  herself,  so 
fu  as  ill-Lealth  wHl  allow,  in  occasional  writing. 

MABTINEZ  DE  LA  BOSA,  FBAKCISCO,  a  Spanish  lyric  and 
(iTamatic  poet^  hiatozian,  orator,  and  statesman,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  moderate  parfy  in  politics  in  that  country,  and  of  a  party  some- 
what Analogous  in  literature.  He  was  bom  at  Qnmada  on  the  10th 
of  March  1789,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
He  went  through  a  course  of  study  for  the  law  at  the  university  of  hia 
native  oi^,  and,  by  the  account  of  all  his  biographers,  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  leoturer  on  etliics  and  professor  at  the  college  of  San  Miguel 
at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  when  he  had  not  completed  his 
twsntieUi  year.  He  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  patriotic 
eanse,  and  was  sent  by  the  junta  of  Qranada  on  a  mission  to  the  English 
snthorities  at  Gibraltar  to  procure  arms  and  supplies,  which  were 
libenlly  granted,  and  contributed  towards  the  signal  victory  of  Bayleo. 
He  afterwards  went  on  asimHar  mission  to  England  itself  and  it  was  in 
London  in  1811  that  lus  first  productions  saw  the  light  The  Spamsh 
government  had  ofE^red  a  prize  for  the  beat  poem  on  the  heroic  defence 
of  Saragosaa,  but  the  prise  was  never  awarded.  Martinez  de  la  Boss's 
poem,  'Zaragoza'  (8vo,  London,  1811),  whidi  vras  highly  approved 
by  Jovellanos  and  Quintana,  is  however  universally  considered  to  have 
deserved  it  He  also  wrote  a  short  hiatorical  aketch  of  the  war  of 
independsnce  for  Blanco  White's  Spanish  periodical,  'El  Espa&ol/ 
whidi  was  published  ^  London  between  1810  end  1814.  A  short 
poem,  'The  Bemembrsnce  of  Home,'  which  heads  the  collection  of 
his  lyzka^  and  bears  date  'London,  1811/  is  so  full  of  yearnings  for 
the  son  of  Spsin,  as  sufficientlyto  explain  why  his  residenoe  in  England 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  appeara  however  to  have  taken  back 
with  him  an  admiration  of  constitutional  government  which  has  sur- 
^ved  a  host  of  vioWtades.  Shut  up  at  Cadiz  with  the  patriotic 
government,  he  became  intimate  with  Quintana  and  Arguelles ;  but 
was  prevented  by  the  deficiency  in  age^  which  had  been  considered  no 
obateole  to  his  professorship^  from  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Coftes.  The  theatre  at  Cadis  was  within  range  of  the  French  bombs; 
a  temporary  one  was  constructed  in  a  safer  position;  and  one  of  the 
first  plays  produced  in  it  was  his  'Yiuda  de  Padilla,'  or  'Widow  of 
Padiuay' « tragedy  in  the  style  of  Alfieri,  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
widow  of  the  Spanish  patriot  who  perished  in  defending,  in  the  16th 
oentory,  the  rights  of  the  commons  of  Castile.  Thia  tragedy,  which 
had  mufih  saccesa,  and  was  afterwards  reproduced  with  approbation 
at  Madrid,  Is  probably  the  only  Spanish  play  which  has  ever  been 
repnaanted  on  the  stage  in  London,  having  been  acted  by  an  amateur 
oompsny  of  Spanish  emigrants  at  the  Cobuig  (now  the  Victoria) 
^Twaftra  in  1889.    A  oomedy  by  Martinez  de  la  Boss,  'Lo  9ue  puede 


unEmpleo'  (<The Effects  of  holding Oflice'),  was  still  more  saooessfdl; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  which  political  life  was  made  a  subject  of 
the  comic  drama,  a  vein  which  has  since  been  mudi  worked  in  Frsnoe. 
Several  pamphlets  on  the  events  of  the  day  from  the  same  fruitful  pea 
are  described  by  Qaliano,  long  the  author's  rival,  as  abounding  in  Anda- 
lusianwit.  In  1818  he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Qranada  deputy  to  the 
Cortes,  and  at  once  took  his  place  as  an  orator  of  the  firat  rank,  hia  fine 
person  and  delivery  enhanong  the  effect  of  his  esf^  command  of  elegant 
and  dasrical  language.  He  waa  at  that  time  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
constitution  of  1812,  of  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  maintain  that 
it  would  work  exoellentiy  but  for  the  unfortunate  absence  of  the  king 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  it  was  not  till  King  Ferdinand's 
return  in  1814  that  it  was  discovered  thi^  of  all  obstacles  to  its 
working,  snd  all  enemies  to  Spain,  he  was  the  head  and  front  When 
by  the  decree  of  the  4th  of  May  1814  he  at  once  subverted  the  consti- 
tution and  proscribed  ita  supportera,  Martinez  de  la  Boaa,  for  the 
crime  of  baring  been  a  member  of  the  constitutional  Cortes,  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Yelez  de 
Qomera,  on  a  rook  on  the  coast  of  Marocco.  Here  he  was  treated 
with  BO  much  mUdnesa  that  he  had  even  tiie  opportunity  of  getting 
up  private  dramatic  performances;  but  it  is  said  by  Qaliano  that, 
when  he  returned  to  Spain,  the  old  spontaneous  gaiety  for  which  he 
had  been  remarkable  had  disappeared  for  ever.  His  imprisonment 
was  cut  short  at  the  end  of  six  yeara  by  tiie  insurrection  of  the  Isle 
of  Leon  in  1820,  which  conunenced  the  second  constitutions!  era  of 
Spain. 

Soon  after  his  return  Martinez  de  la  Boss  was  secretary  of  state,  but 
he  did  not  hold  the  office  long.  His  opinions  had  undergone  a  change 
with  respect  to  the  extent  to  whioh  constitutional  reforms  were  to  be 
carried,  and  he  was  no  longer  disposed  to  insist  on  the  democratic 
constitution  of  1812.  An  outcry  was  soon  raised  sgainst  him  as  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  he  became  so  unpopular  as  to  be 
threatened  with  violence  by  the  mob,  and  resigned  his  post  before  the 
measure  was  enforced  of  carrying  the  king  to  Seville^  when  however, 
after  the  subversion  of  the  constitutional  government  by  the  French 
under  the  Due  d'Angouldme,  he  was  reqiUred  to  give  in  hia  adheeion 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  he  refused;  and  he  was  considered 
fortunate  in  only  receiving  his  psssport  for  France,  instead  of  being 
sent  afresh  to  tiie  coast  of  Marocco.  The  next  eleven  years  of  his 
life  were  chiefly  passed  In  the  public  libraries  and  the  best  society  of 
Paris,  with  occasional  excursions  to  Qermany  and  Italy,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  beat  poems  (an  Ode  to 
Qranada),  he  shouted  the  beloved  name  of  his  native  city  in  the 
interior  of  the  crater  of  YesuTius.  His  pen  was  far  from  inactiTe, 
and  in  1827  he  commenced  the  publication  at  Paris  of  a  collection  of 
hia  <  Obras  Literariaa/  which  amounted  at  its  completion  in  1887  to 
five  volumeai  The  first  two  are  occupied  with  his '  Poetics,'  a  didactic 
poem  on  the  art  of  poetry,  accompanied  by  notes  and  iUusttationa^ 
which  comprise  historical  essays  on  the  Spanish  drama,  and  other 
forms  of  literature^the  poem  occupying  less  than  80,  and  the  notes 
more  than  900  pages.  It  has  been  justiy  observed,  that  in  this  luge 
body  of  critidam,  the  author  not  only  takes  no  notice  of  the  modem 
or  'romantic*  school  of  sesthetica,  bat  even  appears  unaware  of  its 
sxistence^  writing  as  if  Boileau  and  Batteux  were  the  absolute  monarohs 
of  the  realm  of  taste,  whose  decrees  it  miffht  be  considered  revolu- 
tionary to  contest  The  work  however  contams  matter  of  considerable 
value,  thoagh,  as  a  wholes  half  a  century  behind  its  date.  The  other 
volumes  of  the  *  Obras'  comprise  the  'Yiuda  de  Padilla,'  already 
mentioned,  and  four  others,  wiiich  deserve  mention— <  La  Nilia  en 
Casa  y  la  Madre  en  la  Mascara'  {*  The  Qirl  at  Home  and  the  Mother 
at  the  Masquerade '),  a  comedy  first  performed  at  Madrid  in  ^821,  and 
still  a  favourite  on  the  Spanish  boards,  both  in  Europe  and  America^ 
which  has  also  been  traniilated  into  French,  and  acted  with  succeas  at 
Paris;  '  Aben  Humcnra,'  a  romantic  drama  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Moors  under  Philip  IL,  written  by  Martinez  de  la  Boss  in  £^ch,  and 
produced  successfimy  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  afterwards  translated 
by  the  author  into  Spanish,  not,  as  he  tells  us  without  some  difficulty ; 
'Bdipo,'  a  dasrical  tragedy  on  the  time-honoured  subject  of  '  (Edipus,' 
in  the  prefiuw  to  which  is  given  a  long  analysLa  of  the  drama  of 
Dry  den  and  Lee;  and  'La  Coiguradon  de  Venecia' ('The  Venice 
Conapiraoy'),  founded  on  an  historical  event  of  the  year  1810,  and 
written  in  direct  imitation  oi  the  modem  French  romantic  sdiooL 
The  July  revolution  of  1880  produced  a  general  impresrion  that  tilings 
could  not  renudn  as  thev  were  in  Spain,  and  the  first  indication  of  an 
impending  change  was  King  Ferdinsnd's  permisrion  to  Martinez  de  la 
Bosa,  who  had  always  kept  aloof  from  the  main  bodv  of  Spaidsh 
emigrsnts,  to  return  to  Qranada.  He  there  occupied  himself  in  the 
completion  of  an  historical  novel  on  the  fall  of  Qranada,  to  emulate^ 
as  he  says  in  the  preface,  those  of  Walter  Scott  and  Cooper,  of 
which  the  fame  had  spread  throughout  Europe.  This  novel,  'Delia 
laabel  de  Solia,'  the  firat  volume  of  which  did  not  wpear  till  1887  and 
the  third  end  last  till  1846,  was  interrupted  in  its  progress  by  the 
recal  of  its  author  to  power  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  necesmty  which  was  felt  of  opposmg  a  principle  of  some  sort 
to  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos. 

Though  the  queen  regent,  Christina,  was  not  well  disposed  to 
Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  he  was  the  only  man  who  had  at  the  ssme  time 
a  high  reputation  among  the  Libersl  party  and  had  not  been  personally 
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obnoziovs  to  her  deoeaaed  hoBband.  He  became  tbe  head  of  the 
Spaniah  ministry,  and  it  was  from  his  hand  that  the  '  Estatato  Beal/ 
or  Royal  Statate,  emanated,  which,  granted  in  the  name  of  the  queen 
in  1834,  eatabliehed  a  new  oonaiitutional  system,  with  doable  chambers, 
as  in  England,  and  abolished  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  ancient 
provinces.      Almost   contemporaneously   with   the   'Estatuto,'  the 

*  Conjuracion  de  Venecia  *  was  produced  at  Madrid,  and  had  an  extra- 
ordinary run  of  success.  Martinez  de  la  Bosa  was  at  the  same  time 
the  most  popular  dramatist  of  the  day  and  the  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1885  he  commenced  the  publication  of  'El  Espiritu  del 
Siglo '  (*  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  *),  which  he  stated  in  the  preface  that 
he  had  begun  to  compose  in  1823,  and  which  he  intended  to  comprise 
a  course  of  political  science,  illustrated  by  ezAmples  taken  from  the 
history  of  hu  own  times.  Unfortimately  it  was  soon  shown  by  events 
that  his  appreciation  of  the  signs  of  the  times  was  by  no  means 
unerring.  The  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  Basque  provinces  by 
the  '  Estatuto  Heal  '  led  to  the  adhesion  of  those  provinces  to  the 
cause  of  Don  Carlos;  a  civil  war  commenced,  and  began  to  grow  in 
proportions  till  the  results  were  looked  to  with  apprehension  at  the 
capital.  When,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
treaty  with  the  Carlists  called  the  '  Eliot  Treaty '  was  signed,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  the  sanguinary  reprisals  between  the  contending 
armies,  the  discontent  of  the  populace  of  Madrid  broke  out  with  such 
violence  that  assassins  Burrounded  the  prime  minister's  carriage  as  he 
left  the  Cortes  and  attempted  his  life.  It  probably  did  not  win  him 
favour  that  he  signed  in  1835  with  the  English  ambassador,  Mr.  Yilliers 
(the  present  earl  of  Clarendon),  a  convention  to  more  effectually  repress 
the  slave  trade,  whi^  the  Eng^h  had  been  ineffectually  pressing  on 
the  Spanish  government  ever  since  1817<  His  influence  went  on 
declining  till  in  1886  he  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
Count  de  Torena  His  career  as  a  member  of  oppontion  was  the  most 
brillisnt  parliamentary  period  of  his  whole  life;  nor  was  it  long  before 
he  again  had  a  place  in  the  ministries  which  succeeded  Toreno*s ;  but 
the  course  of  events  was  against  the  moderate  party.  The  *  Estatuto 
Beal'  gave  way  to  the  Constitution  of  1812.  When,  in  1840,  the  fall 
of  Queen  Christina  took  pkoe,  and  Espartero  assumed  the  regency, 
Martinez  de  la  BoBa  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  Spain  in  disguisa 
He  applied  himself  to  continuing  the  '  Espiritu  del  Siglo  *  at  Paris, 
and  paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  during  which  he  might  be  seen 
quietly  engaged  over  a  rare  '  Lope  de  Y^a '  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  fall  of  Espartero  and  rise  of  Narvaes  brought 
him  back  to  Madrid  as  a  member  of  the  Narvaea  cabinet,  and  he 
aoc^ted  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Parian  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged,  on  the  eleetion  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  popedom,  for  that  of 
ambassador  to  Borne.  It  is  probable  that  in  taking  tUs  post  he  had 
anticipated  years  of  quiet;  he  was,  as  it  turned  ou^  involved  in  the 
most  stirring  series  of  events  that  the  eternal  city  had  witoessed  for 
many  centuries.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  is  also  Perpetual  Secretaiy  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  at  the  time  that  he  was 
prime  minister.     In  1851  he  published  the  tenth  volume  of  his 

*  Espiritu  del  Siglo,'  completing  the  work,  which  had  thus  been  in 
progress  of  composition  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  and  of  publication 
for  aixteen.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  oomment  on  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  no  striking  novelty  or 
Iwillianqr  of  view  can  be  observed.  The  eloquent  biographer  of 
Martmei  de  Boss,  Paoheco,  has  expressed  hjs  regret  that  so  mudh  of 
his  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  voluminous  publication ;  and  in 
that  regret  there  are  few  who  will  not  share,  as  well  as  in  the  acoom- 
puiying  remark  that  an  autobiography  from  the  pen  of  this  literary 
minister  oould  hardly  fSail  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  century.    [Su  Supplbmeht.] 

The  best  collection  yet  made  of  Martinez  de  la  Boss's  miscellaneous 
works  li  to  be  found  in  three  volumes  of  Baudry's  '  Colecdon  de  los 
autores  EspafioloB'  <1844-45).  Two  other  volumes  of  the  same 
collection  are  occupied  with  a  reprint  of  part  of  the  '  Espiritu  del 
Siglo.'  The  variety  is  great,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  *  Espiritu,' 
there  is  no  signal  failure ;  but  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  poems^  espe- 
cially one  on  the  death  of  the  Duohess  de  Frias,  and  some  of  the  plays, 
especially  the  comedies,  that  there  is  ugnal  excellence.  The  speeches 
on  which  much  of  his  reputation  is  founded  have  never  been  collected 
from  the  reports  of  the  debates  of  the  Cortes.  With  regard  to  the 
author^s  political  life^  it  is  related  that  he  himself  wrote  beneath  a 
series  of  pictures  representing  very  different  events  in  his  strangely* 
varied  career^one^  his  return  to  Granada  in  1820  beneath  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  another,  one  of  the  popular  tumults  of  which  he  was  nearly 
the  victim—"  He  deserved  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other."  The 
leading  feature  in  his  political  character  is  his  honesfy,  which  has 
never  been  called  in  doubt  even  by  his  opponents.  He  has  been 
frequently  accused  by  his  own  partisans  of  serious  errors  in  judgment, 
and  of  weakness,  and  combined  with  weakness  a  singular  toughness 
and  tenacity ;  but  all  agree  in  rsgarding  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party 
in  Spain  as  a  man  of  honest  purposes  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country. 

MABTI'NI,  OIAMBATTISTA,  weU  known  tiiroughout  Europe 
under  the  titie  of  the  Padre  Martini,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1706. 
Early  in  youth  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and,  prompted  by 
a  s|4rit  of  inquiry  and  love  of  antiquity,  soon  set  out  on  tiavefs 
which  he  extended  to  Asis,  on  his  return  from  which  he  seriously 


recommenced  the  study  of  music,  under  the  celebrated  Ant.  Perti. 
In  1725  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  convent  of  his  order, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death.  "  He  was,"  says  Dr.  Bumey, 
who  knew  him  well,  **  regarded  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life 
as  the  most  profound  harmonist,  and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  art 
and  scfence  of  music,  in  Italy.  All  the  great  masters  of  his  time 
were  ambitious  of  becoming  his  disciples,  and  proud  of  his  appro- 
bation." He  was  also  a  composer,  and  produced  much  music  for  the 
Church,  which  was  formerly  held  in  esteem.  EUs  sixty  Canons  in  the 
unison,  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  are  still  known,  and  admired 
for  their  smoothness  and  grace.  But  the  reputation  of  Padre  Martini 
deoends  on  his  Essay  on  Counterpoint^  published  in  2  vols,  folio,  at 
Bologna,  in  1774 ;  and  on  his  '  History  of  Murio^'  in  8  vols.  4to,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  in  1781. 

Martini's  Essay  ('Saggio  fondamentale  practice  di  Contnapponto 
sopra  il  Canto-Fermo ')  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  is  a 
compendium  of  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  explaining  clearly  and  weU 
illustrating  the  laws  of  harmony.  This  is  followed  by  the  application 
of  the  foregoing  to  'Canto-Fermo,'  and  succeeded  by  upwards  of  sixty 
compositions  by  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient  Italian  school.  The 
second  part  is  wholly  devoted  to  fugue  and  canon,  and  is  extremely 
recondite^  containing  however  too  many  musical  enigmas  and  other 
matters  which  happily  have  no  value  in  the  present  day ;  but  oompeo' 
sation  is  made,  for  what  now  can  only  be  considered  as  laborious 
trifling,  by  nearly  fifty  specimens  of  composition,  in  from  two  to 
eight  parts,  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  Italian 
masters. 

The  History  ('Storia  della  Musics')  bv  Martini  was  intended  to  be 
most  voluminous,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  the  third  volume  only 
reaches  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  What  is  completed  exhibits 
vast  erudition  and  research,  but  is  grievously  defective  in  plan ;  and 
though  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  will  now  be  read  chiefly  by 
the  studious  professor  and  the  patient  antiquary,  who  may  derive 
from  it  much  curious  and  useful  information.  The  materials  collected 
by  the  author  for  his  purpose  were  of  surprising  extent;  the  number 
of  volumes  in  Ms  library  amounted,  we  are  told,  to  17,000,  of  which 
300  were  manuscripts  of  great  rarity;  and  a  huge  part  of  all  this  he 
was  enabled  to  purchase  and  obtain  through  the  generosity  and  interest 
of  Farinelli,  the  famous  singer.    Martini  died  in  1784. 

MABTINI,  GIUSEPPE  SAK,  a  oomposer  of  distinguished  merits 
and  a  most  celebrated  performer  on  the  oboe,  an  instrument  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  civilised,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  arrived  in 
England  in  1728.  He  was  soon  engsged  at  all  the  public  and  private 
concerts^  and  in  1740  was  taken  into  the  aervice  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  received  the  appointment  of  musio-master  to  the  princesses. 
His  Twelve  Sonatas  for  tii[o  violins  and  violoncello  were  long  in  the 
highest  favour  with  the  public;  but  his  best  work  is  his  Conoertos 
for  a  full  band,  which  display  great  invention,  very  elegant  taste,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  artw    He  died  in  1750. 

MABTINI,  VINCENZO,  oommonly  known  as  ICartini  of  Madrid, 
was  bom  at  Valencia  in  Spain  in  1754.  He  was  Maestro  di  Capella  to 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  in  1785,  and  has  always  been  thought  one  of 
the  most  sgreeable  composers  of  Italian  operas.  Among  his  works 
are  *  L' Arbore  di  Diana,'  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1787,  and  *  La  Cosa 
Bara,'  produced  about  the  same  time,  both  of  which  have  been  every- 
where popular,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  well  known  on  our 
English  as  well  as  on  the  Italian  stsges,  Stephen  Storaoe  having  intro- 
duced most  of  it  in  Cobb's  opera,  the  'Siege  of  Belgrade.'  He  died 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1810. 
MABTINO,  SIMONE  DL  [Mimmi,  Siuohe.] 
•MABTIUS,  CABL  FBIEDBICH  PHILIP  VON,  a  dUtinguished 
German  botanist,  was  bom  in  1794  at  Erlangen,  where  his  father  was 
Hofapotheker.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  university,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  botany,  and  in  1807 
published  the '  Flora  Cryptogamia  Erlaogensis.'  This  book  contained 
an  account  of  all  the  fiowerless  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erlangen,  and  was  illustrated  with  six  plates,  four  of  which  we're 
devoted  to  drawings  of  all  the  known  species  of  Jungcraumnia  in 
Germany. 

s  In  1817  Von  Martins  accompanied  Spix  in  an  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments  to  the  Brasils.  In  three 
years  the  travellers  visited  the  breadth  and  length  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory, and  Martins  returned  with  an  herbarium  of  7500  species  of 
plants,  and  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  scenes  amid  which  he  had  travelled.  His  personal  adventures 
were  published  in  a  work  entitled  '  Beise  nach  Brazilien,'  which  was 
published  at  Munich  in  1824  in  three  volumes.  This  work  is  not  only 
gracefully  written,  but  is  rich  in  observations  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  the  ethnologiy^  statistics,  and  geograpl^  of  tiie 
Brazils,  and  has  placed  Von  Martins  as  a  traveller  second  to  no  one 
but  the  great  Alexander  von  Humboldt 

Amongst  the  plants  that  most  arrested  the  attention  of  Von  Martins 
was  the  noble  fiunily  of  Palms,  and  to  this  family  he  has  given  the 
largest  share  of  his  attention,  and  published  on  them  one  oi  the  most 
magnificent  monographs  that  has  ever  been  devoted  to  a  group  of 
plants.  This  work  which  he  was  several  years  in  publismng  was 
entitled  'Genera   et  species  Palmarum/  and  contains  nearly  200 
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ilhistnitUnis  in  folio  of  the  tribe  of  palms.  It  also  inolodes  a  aeparate 
part  on  the  Btrootore  of  the  palm  tribe  by  Hago  Ton  MohL  Thia 
woric  is  not  a  mere  diy  description  of  the  genera  and  speeies  of  palms, 
bat  is  aooompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  districts  in  whieh  they 
grow,  and  the  plants  and  scenery  with  which  they  are  associated* 

Von  MartioB  has  not  however  neglected  the  mass  of  other  plants  he 
fouod  in  the  Brazils.  The  palms  were  the  central  group  around 
which  he  has  described  the  vegetation  which  accompanies  them  in 
natnre.  Assisted  by  other  botaoists  he  has  published  in  three  volumes 
folio^  with  300  engraviogs,  the  new  genera  and  species  of  plants  col* 
lected  in  his  Brazilian  travels.  These  appeared  from  1823  to  1829 
under  tiie  title  of '  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum/  &c  Another 
work  of  smaller  size  entitled  'Flora  Brasiliensis»'  and  containing 
descriptions  of  all  the  plants  collected  in  his  travels  in  BrazU,  was 
commenced  in  1829.  These  works  have  established  for  Yon  Martins 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  descriptive  and  systematic  botanist  In 
the  coarse  of  lus  observations  on  plants  he  was  led  to  regard  the  froit 
as  the  oin^an  of  most  importance  in  the  plant,  and  proposed  to  classify 
the  vegetable  kingdom  according  to  its  variations  in  structure.  He 
published  his  views  in  1835  in  a  work  entitled  'Conspectus  Begnt 
Vegetabilis  secundum  characteres  morphologicos  prtDsertim  carpiooa/ 
kc  Although  it  oontains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  obeervation  on 
the  structure  of  plants^  the  system  has  never  been  adopted.  It  is  in 
&et  too  artificiaL 

On  his  return  from  the  Brazils  he  was  appointed  Fkofessor  of  Botany 
at  Munich,  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  His  lectures  are  clear 
expositions  of  the  state  of  botanical  science,  and  delivered  in  a  very 
attractive  manner.  He  has  published  many  papers  on  the  physiology 
of  plants^  but  some  of  these  are  very  speculativa  In  one  of  his  works 
he  advocates  the  doctrine  that  plants  are  possessed  of  a  consciousness 
independent  of  their  structure,  and  that  with  animals  they  have  pro- 
bably, although  a  lower,  a  similar  ezistenoe,  independent  of  their 
eorporsal  structure.  Yon  Martins  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  and 
T.innffian  Societies  of  London,  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

MARTOS,  lYAN  PETROYICH,  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  St  Petersburg,  born  about  1755,  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  that  Russia  has  yet  produced,  but  one  who  would 
have  ranked  high  in  almost  any  age  or  country.  The  number  of  his 
works  is  very  considerable,  and  among  the  more  important  are  the 
roUowing  public  monuments :— the  bronze  colossal  group  of  the 
patriot  Minin  and  Pozharsky,  at  Moscow ;  the  monument  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  at  Tsganrog ;  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
at  Odessa ;  Potemkin's  monument,  at  Cherson ;  and  that  erected  in 
honour  of  Lomonosov,  at  ArkhangeL  Martos  has  been  styled  the 
Caoova  of  Russia;  and  while  some  have  admitted  that  his  works  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  great  Italian  artist  in  point  of  refined  elegance 
and  high  finish^  they  assert  them  to  be  free  from  that  mannerism  and 
over-studied  giacefulness  which  were  Canova's  defects.  .Their  charac- 
teristics are  nobleness  of  conception,  truth  of  expression,  and  freedom 
without  negligence;  of  execution.  His  skill  in  the  draping  of  his 
figures  has  been  much  praised ;  he  had  a  particular  talent  for  bas- 
relief  subjeots.  One  of  the  most  admired  of  these  is  that  which 
adonu  the  monument  of  the  grand-duchess  Helena  Paulovna,  and 
which  represents  Hymen  extinguishing  a  torch.  Martos  died  April 
17th,  183£L 

MARTTK,  HENRY,  known  as  the  <  Missionary,'  was  bom  in  1781. 
The  short  life  of  this  amiable  and  zealous  man  may  thus  in  brief  be 
delineated.  His  birth  was  obscure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who 
had  been  a  labourer  in  Uie  mines  at  Gwennap  in  Cornwall,  but  who 
was  probably  a  person  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  ne  raised  himself  to  the 
atuation  of  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Truro,  in  which  town  Henry  Martyn 
was  bom.  He  had  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Truro,  and 
having  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  grammar  learning,  he  tried 
for  a  Bcholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  but  failing  in 
tbis,  he  in  1797  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  such  energy,  that  in  1801  he  came  out  senior 
wran^r.  During  this  period  also  his  mind  became  directed  with 
more  than  common  earnestness  to  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  death 
of  his  father  is  thought  to  have  affected  him  at  this  period  of  his  life 
so  deeply  as  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  turning  his  thoughts  into 
the  channel  in  which  from  this  time  they  continued  to  flow ;  and  not 
less  the  intimacy  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
the  celebrated  evangelical  preacher  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  diosen  Fellow  of  St  John's  in  March  1802 ;  but  out  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  he  finally  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  in  which  many  of  his  countrymen  had  by  that  time  begun  to 
engage  themselves,  of  propagating  Christianity  m  nations  which  had 
not  received  it  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  Society  in  England 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts; 
but  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  energy  were  given  to  such  operations  by 
the  establishment  of  missionary  societies,  supported  by  the  Methodist^ 
the  Independent  Dissenters,  and  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church.  Mr.  Martyn  offered  himself  to  the  African  and  Eastern 
Misaionsry  Society  as  a  person  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
midsionaiy  in  the  East,  and  finally  embarked  for  India  in  1806. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself  master  of  the 
'SDguages  of  the  countries  which  he  was  about  to  visit;  and  with  what 
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itiooess  he  studied  them  is  evidenced  by  the  fiust  that  he  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament  made  under 
the  instmotions  of  the  Missionaiy  Society,  both  into  Persian  and 
Hindustanee.  He  made  also  some  progress  in  an  Arable  trandation. 
In  his  capacity  of  missionary  he  traversed  Urge  tracts  both  of  India 
and  Persia.  After  above  five  years*  labour  in  these  countries  his 
health  began  to  decline^  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  would  see 
his  native  shores  no  more.  He  did  however  make  the  attempt  to 
return;  but  his  strength  wholly  failing  him,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at 
Tokat,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  250  miles  from  Constantinople,  where  in 
a  few  days  he  died,  October  16, 1812.  The  regrets  in  England  which 
this  event  occasioned  were  great  Much  was  expected  from  him,  and 
much  would  probably  have  been  done  by  him  in  the  oause  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himselfl  As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few  both  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  to  make  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  he 
caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensively  dispersed  among  a  people  who 
had  not  previously  known  them. 

An  interestmg  aooount  of  his  life,  compiled  fix>m  various  jonmals 
left  by  him,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  John  Sargent,  1819. 

MARYELL,  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  November  1620 
at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  where  his  father  was  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  chuioh.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  All  that  is  known  of  Marvell's 
career  through  the  university  is  what  may  be  gathered,  and  that  is 
not  much  certainly,  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Condosion  Book 
of  his  ooll^ge,  under  date  September  24  th,  1641  :~«It  is  agreed  by 
the  master  and  eight  seniors  that  Mr.  Carter,  Dommus  Wakefield, 
Dominus  Marvell,  Dominus  Waterhouse,  and  Dominus  Mays,  in  regard 
that  some  of  them  are  reported  to  be  married,  and  the  others  looke 
not  after  their  dayes  nor  acts,  shall  reoeave  no  more  benefitt  of  the 
college,  and  shall  be  out  of  their  places,  unless  they  show  just  oause 
to  the  college  for  the  contrary  in  three  months.*' 

For  the  ten  following  years  there  is  little  information  respecting 
MarveU,  though  some  notion  of  his  occupationB  during  that  time 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  Milton  to 
Bradshawe,  dated  February  21, 1652  :—'*  He  (Marvell)  hath  spent  four 
years  abroad  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very  good  pur- 
pose, as  I  believe,  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  languages ;  besides  he 
is  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  no 
doubt  of  an  approved  conversation,  for  he  comea  now  lately  out  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  general,  where  he  was  intrusted  to 
give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter." 

In  1660  Andrew  Marvell  commenced  his  parliamentary  career.  We 
may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in  that  course  from  an 
anecdote  which  has  been  often  related,  varying  somewhat  as  to  details, 
though  the  same  in  the  main  circumstances*  The  following  version 
of  it  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Irehind  about  1754  :— 
''  The  borough  of  Hull,)  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  chose  Andrew 
MarveU,  a  young  gentleman  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained 
him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the  public.  His  understanding, 
integrity,  and  spirit  were  dreadful  to  the  then  infamous  administration. 
Persuaded  that  he  would  be  theirs  for  properly  at^ing,  they  sent  his 
old  schoolfellow,  the  Lord-Treasurer  Danby,  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  him  in  his  garret  At  parting  the  lord'treasurer,  out  of  pure 
affection,  slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  upon  the  treasury  for  10002., 
and  then  went  to  his  chariot  Marvell,  looking  at  the  paper,  calls  after 
the  treasurer,  'My  lord,  I  request  another  moment.*  They  went  np 
again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack,  the  servant  boy,  was  called.  '  Jack, 
child,  what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterday  f '  '  Don't  you  remember,  sir  f 
You  had  the  little  shoulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring 
from  a  woman  in  the  market.'  '  Yeiy  right,  child.  What  have  I  for 
dinner  to-day  T  'Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid  me  lay  by  the 
bladebone  to  broil  1'  *'Tis  so;  very  right,  child;  go  away.'  'My 
lord,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Andrew  Marvell's  dinner  is  provided ;  there's 
your  piece  of  paper.  I  want  it  not  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you 
intended.  I  Uve  here  to  serve  my  constituents:  the  ministry  may 
seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.'  "  This  stoiy  may  serve 
to  show  the  current  notion  of  his  incorruptibility,  and  it  may  have 
had  some  foundation  in  fact,  but  it  has  plainly  too  melodramatic  an 
air  to  be  strictly  accurate:  it  seems  however,  from  the  numerous 
pictures  which  have  been  painted  of  it,  to  have  caught  the  fancy  of 
many  of  our  younger  painters. 

Marvell  was  twice  elected  member  for  Hull  in  1660.  In  April  1661 
he  thus  writes  to  his  constituents : — "  I  perceive  you  have  again  (as  if 
it  were  grown  a  thing  of  course)  made  choice  of  me,  now  the  third 
time,  to  serve  you  in  parliament ;  which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any- 
thing but  your  constancy,  so  God  willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  yriih 
no  less  constancy  and  vigour  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your  com- 
mands and  study  your  service."  Marv^  really  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
for  their  constancy.  They  were  undeviating  in  their  support  of  a  man 
who  had  neither  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  rank,  nor  even  brilliant  repu- 
tation to  strike  the  vulgar  eye  and  dazzle  the  vulgar  imagination ;  and 
who  had  in  fact  nothing  to  reoommend  him  but  his  naostentatious 
adherence  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  line  of  his  duty.  Through.- 
out  the  whole  of  Marvell's  parliamentary  career  the  electors  are  no  ' 
less  deserving  of  praise  than  the  elected.  In  the  first  parliament  in 
which  MarveU  served,  he  and  his  coUeagne,  Mr.  Ramsden^  used  to 
write  jointly;  but  afterwards  Colonel  Gilley  was  elected  in  the  room 
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of  Mr.  RamBden,  and  then,  in  consequenoe  of  some  miflondentanding 
between  him  and  Marvel],  the  latter  wrote  singly  to  his  oonstituents. 
A  gap  oocurs  in  Marvell's  correspondenoe  after  June  1 661.  He  appears 
to  have  been  In  Holland  for  a  considerable  time.  Lord  Bellasis,  then 
higb^steward  of  HiUl,  having  requested  the  corporation  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  new  member,  they  wrote  to  Marvell,  who  immediately 
returned  to  England  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house. 

About  three  months  after  his  return,  Marvell  again  left  England  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  appointed  ambaasadorextraordinary 
to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Marvell's  acceptance  of  this  appoint- 
ment seems  a  little  at  variance  with  his  alleged  invariable  refosal  to 
accept  any  mark  of  royal  favour.  He  was  absent  on  this  embassy 
nearly  two  years. 

Jklarvell's  various  publications  were  mostly  of  a  temporary  interest. 
Mr.  Dove  gives  the  following  account  of  the  close  of  his  career : — 
"Marvell  had  now  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  usual  friends 
of  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  the  heir  presumptive,  James,  duke  of  York, 
that  he  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  power^l  enemies,  who  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  menace  his  lif&  Hence  he  vras  obliged  to  use 
great  caution,  to  appear  seldom  in  public,  and  frequently  to  conceal 
the  place  of  his  abode ;  but  all  his  care  proved  ineffectual  to  preserve 
him  from  their  vengeance,  for  he  died  on  the  16th  of  August  1678» 
aged  fifty-eight  years,  not  without  strong  suspidonB  (as  his  constitu- 
tion was  entire  and  vigorous)  of  having  suffered  under  the  effect  of 
poison."  ('Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,'  p.  65,  London,  1832.)  It  is 
however  only  fair  to  say  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  just 
grounds  for  this  suspicion. 

Marvell's  powers  as  a  poet  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  him  lasting 
fame.  Few  or  none  of  his  poetical  compositions,  any  more  than  his 
prose,  obtained  a  lasting  popularity.  Many  of  his  verses^  particularly 
the  satirical,  are  defaced  by  the  coarseness  of  his  time,  from  which 
his  contemporary,  Milton,  is  so  remarkably  free.  Others  display  a 
degree  of  feeling  and  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature>  expressed 
with  a  harmony  of  versification  and  felicity  of  language  which  not 
unfrequently  recall  the  'L' Allegro'  and  'II  Penseroso'  of  Milton. 
Upon  the  whole  Andrew  Marvell's  claim  to  be  honourably  remembered 
is  founded  rather  on  his  moral  than  his  intellectual  qualities.  His 
intellectual  merits  are  those  of  a  wit  and  satirist ;  and  though  in 
these  departments  considerably  above  medioorify,  and  even  funous 
in  his  day,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  difierent  fate  from  that 
of  other  wits  and  satirists  who  are  now  forgotten.  But  the  degree 
in  which  Andrew  Marvell  possessed  that  very  rare  quality,  political 
integrity,  gives  him  a  daim  to  the  remembrance  of  after-ages,  still 
greater  than  is  due  to  him  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Milton. 

(Marvell's  Works,  by  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  with  his  Life, 
London,  1776.) 

MARY  L,  Queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL, 
by  his  first  wife  Catherine  of  Aragon^  and  was  bom  at  Qreenwich,  on 
the  18th  (Burnet  says  19th)  of  February  1616.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  several  children  borne  by  her  mother  that  lived;  and  on  this 
account^  according  to  Burnet,  and  because  her  father  vras  then  "out 
of  hopes  of  more  children,"  he  in  1518  "declared  his  daughter 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  sent  her  to  Ludlow  to  hold  her  court  there, 
and  projected  divers  matches  for  her."  It  was  first  settled  that  she 
Rhould  be  married  to  the  dauphin  by  a  treaty  with  the  King  of 
France,  dated  9th  of  November  1518,  which  however  was  soon  i^ter 
broken.  Then  it  was  arranged,  22nd  of  June  1522,  that  her  hand 
should  be  given  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  On  Charles  decliniog  to 
fulfil  this  bargain,  some  overtures  of  a  Scottish  marriage  followed  in 
September  1524.  Finally,  in  April  1527,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
princess  should  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  the  French  king 
Frauds,  or  to  his  second  eon,  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  but  before  it 
was  determined  whether  she  should  be  married  to  the  father  or  the 
son,  the  affair  of  her  mother's  divorce,  implying  her  own  illegitimacy, 
came  to  be  agitated,  and  stopped  all  match-maung  for  some  years. 

Mary  was  brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  ancient  religion,  imder  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  Margaret^ 
countess  of  Sali&bury,  the  effect  of  whose  instructions  was  not  impaired 
by  the  subsequent  lessons  of  the  learned  Ludovicus  Yives,  who, 
though  somewnat  inclined  to  the  reformed  opinions,  was  appointed 
by  Henry  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.  After  her  motiier's  divorce,  Mary 
was  deprived  of  her  title  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  soon  after  she  came  into  the  world;  and 
during  all  the  time  that  Anne  Boleyn  lived,  Mary,  who  clung  to  her 
mother's  cause  and  her  own,  remained  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from 
her  father.  In  the  meantime,  according  to  Lord  Herl^rt,  negocia- 
tions  for  disposing  of  her  in  marriage  were  twice  entered  into  by  her 
near  relation  the  emperor,  without  her  father's  consent  having  been 
asked ;  in  1533  he  offered  her  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  and  in  1535 
to  her  old  suitor  the  dauphin.  But  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  Queen  Anne  in  1536,  a  reconcilement  took  place  between  Henry 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  now  previued  upon  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment  both  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical  supremacy — 
utterly  refusing  ••  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power, 
and  jurisdiction  within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped  *' — and  of  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage  of  her  father  and  mother,  which  she  declared 
was  *'  by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous  and  unlawful"  (See 
the  'Confession  of  me,  the  Lady  Mary,'  as  printed  by  Burnet,  *Hist. 


Ref.,'  from  the  origmal,  "all  written  with  her  own  hand.")  By  the 
new  act  of  succession  however,  passed  this  year,  she  was  again,  as 
well  as  her  sister  Elizabeth,  declared  illegitimate,  and  for  ever 
excluded  from  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the  orown  as  the  king^s 
lawful  heir  by  Uneal  descent.  While  she  was  thus  circumstanced, 
**  excluded,"  as  Lord  Herbert  expresses  it,  "  by  act  of  parliament  from 
all  claim  to  the  succession  except  such  as  the  king  shall  give  her  '* 
by  the  powers  reserved  to  him  of  nominating  his  own  successor  after 
failure  of  the  issue  of  Queen  Jane,  or  of  any  other  queen  whom^  he 
might  afterwards  marry,  she  was  in  1538  offered  to  Bon  Louis,  prince 
of  Portugal,  and  the  next  year  to  William,  son  of  the  Dake  of  CleTes. 
Meanwhile  continuing  to  yield  an  outward  conformity  to  all  her 
father's  oapridous  movements  in  the  matter  of  religion,  she  so  far 
succeeded  in  regaining  his  favour,  that  in  the  new  act  of  succession, 
passed  in  1544,  the  inheritance  to  the  crown  was  expressly  secured  to 
her  next  after  her  brother  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  any  issue  the 
king  might  have  by  his  then  wife  Catherine  Parr. 

Mary's  compliance  wil^  tiie  innovations  in  religion  in  her  father's 
time  had  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  self-interest ;  and  when,  after 
the  accession  of  her  brother,  his  ministers  proceeded  to  place  the 
whole  doctrine,  aa  well  as  disdpline,  of  the  national  church  upon  a 
new  foundation,  she  openly  refused  to  go  along  with  them ;  nor  could 
all  their  persuasions  and  threats,  aided  by  those  of  her  brother  him- 
self, move  her  from  her  ground.  Full  details  of  the  various  attempts 
that  were  made  to  prevail  upon  her  may  be  found  in  Burnet's 
'  History,'  and  in  King  Edward's  'Journal.'  Mention  is  made  in  the 
latter,  under  date  of  April  1549,  of  a  demand  for  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Mary  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswicli^  who  was  informed  by  the 
council  that  "there  was  talk  for  her  marriage  with  the  infant  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  should  have  answer."  About 
the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  "  whereas  the  emperor's  ambassador 
desired  leave,  by  letters  patent,  that  my  Lady  Mary  might  have 
mass,  it  was  denied  him.'  On  the  18th  of  March  of  the  following 
year,  the  kmg  writes :  **  The  Lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at 
Westminster,  where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called,  with  my  council, 
into  a  chamber ;  where  was  declared  how  long  I  had  suffered  her 
mass,  in  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how  now  being  no  hope^ 
which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,  except  I  saw  some  short  amendment^ 
I  could  not  bear  it.  She  answered,  that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  her 
fail^  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her  opinion  with  contrary 
doings.  It  was  said,  I  constrained  not  her  faith,  but  wished  her  not 
as  a  king  to  rule,  but  aa  a  subject  to  obey ;  and  that  her  example 
might  breed  too  much  inconvenience."  In  fieust  throughout  this  reign 
the  Princess  Mary  was  the  centre  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  and  the  hope  of  her  succession  their  main  strength 
and  support  In  the  summer  of  this  same  year  a  project  was  entered 
into  by  her  friends  at  home  and  abroad  for  removing  her  from 
England,  where  her  fiuth  at  least,  if  not  her  jperson,  was  probably 
supposed  to  be  in  some  danger.  On  the  29th  of  August,  her  brother 
writes :  "  Certain  pinnaces  were  prepared  to  see  that  there  should  be 
no  conveyance  over  sea  of  the  Lady  Mary  secretly  done.  Also 
appointed  that  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  chamberlain,  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  and  the  secretary  Petre  should  see  by  all  means  they 
could  whether  she  used  the  mass;  and  if  she  did,  that  the  laws  should 
be  executed  on  her  chaplains." 

Mary's  firm  adherence  to  the  Roman  faith  finally  induced  Edward, 
under  the  interested  advice  of  his  minister  Korthumberland,  to 
attempt  at  the  close  of  his  life  to  exclude  her  from  the  sucoeesion, 
and  to  make  over  the  crown  by  will  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  act 
which  was  certainly  without  any  shadow  of  legal  mroe.  {Edward  Y I.] 
Although  Lady  Jane  however  was  actually  proclaimed,  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  made  to  the  accession  of  Maiy,  the  commencement  of 
whose  reign  accordingly  is  dated  from  the  6th  of  July  1553,  the  day 
of  her  brother's  death.    [Grst,  Lady  Jane.] 

Mary  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  she  proceeded  to 
re-establish  the  andent  religion.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of 
August,  Bonner,  Gardiner,  and  three  other  bishops,  who  had  been 
deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the  late  reign,  were  restored  to  their 
sees,  and  the  mass  began  again  to  be  celebrated  in  many  churches. 
In  the  following  month  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Latimer 
were  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  in  November  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  repealing  all  the  acts,  nine  in  number,  relating  to 
religion,  that  had  been  passed  in  the  late  reign,  and  repladng  the 
church  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had  stood  at  the  death  of 
Henry  YIII.  These  measures,  and  the  other  indications  given  by 
the  court  of  a  determination  to  be  completely  reconciled  with  Rome, 
were  followed  by  the  insun'cction,  commonly  known  as  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  its  principal  leader,  which  broke  out  in  the  end  of 
January  1554,  but  was  in  a  few  days  effectually  put  down ;  its  sup- 
pression being  signalised  by  the  executions  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  of  her  father 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  finally,  of  Wyatt  himself 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Mary  was  married  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Winchester  to  the  Prince  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Charles  Y. ;  and  the  reunion  with  Rome  was  speedily 
completed  by  a  parliament  which  assembled  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  which  passed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  immediately  after  arrived  in  England  with  the  dignity  of 
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papal  legale,  reatoiing  the  anthority  of  the  pope^  repealing  all  lawa 
made  ac^kinat  the  aee  of  Rome  since  the  20th  of  Henry  VIIL,  reviving 
the  anoient  statatea  agaioBt  heresy,  and  in  short  re-eskablishing  the 
whole  national  ayatem  of  leUgioua  policy  as  it  had  existed  previous  to 
the  fixvt  innovations  made  by  Heniy  YIIL  By  one  of  tiie  acts  of  this 
aassion  of  parliament  also  Philip  was  aathorised  to  take  the  title  of 
King  of  Kngland  daring  the  qoeen's  life.  All  these  acts  appear  to 
have  been  passed  with  scarcely  any  debate  or  opposition  in  either 
honse^  e^Lcept  occasionally  upon  mere  points  of  detidl  and  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Mary  is  occupied 
diisfly  with  the  sanguinary  perseoutions  of  the  adherents  to  the 
reformed  doctrines.  The  Protestant  writers  reckon  that  about  tm> 
hundred  and  eighty  victims  perished  at  the  stake,  from  the  4th  of 
Febroaiy  1555,  on  which  day  John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  Smithfield, 
to  the  10th  of  November  1558,  when  the  last  <auto<la-f(§'  of  the  reign 
took  place  by  the  execution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men  and  two 
womea  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that  after  expunging  from 
the  Protestant  lists  "the names  of  all  who  were  condemned  as  felons 
or  traitors,  or  who  died  peaceably  in  their  beds,  or  who  survived  the 
publication  of  their  martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodoxy 
have  been  sent  to  the  stake  by  tiie  reformed  prelates  themselves,  had 
they  been  in  possession  of  the  power,"  and  miJdng  every  other  possible 
aUowanoe,  it  will  still  be  found  "  that  in  the  space  of  four  yean  almost 
two  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  flames  for  religious  opinion." 
Among  the  most  distinguished  sufferers  were  Hooper  bishop  of  Qlou- 
tester,  Femr  of  St  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley  of  London, 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Qardiner,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary's  diief  minister  till  his  death  in 
November  1555,  after  which  the  direction  of  affairs  fell  mostly  into 
the  hands  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  after  Cranmer*s  deposition  was  made 
ardibishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridley'ssnoceeaor 
in  the  aee  of  London,  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  principal 
instigator  of  theae  atrocities,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  so  £sr  from 
eontribiiting  to  put  down  the  reformed  doctrines,  appear  to  have  had 
a  greater  effect  in  disgusting  the  nation  with  the  restored  church  than 
all  other  causes  together.  At  the  same  time  that  the  new  opinions  in 
religion  were  thus  attempted  to  be  extinguiahed  by  committing  the 
boiyea  of  those  who  believed  in  them  to  ^e  flames,  the  queen  gave  a 
further  pioof  of  the  srdonr  of  her  own  faitb.  by  restoring  to  the  church 
the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  with  all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes 
that  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown  in  the  times  of  her  fisther  and 
brother.  She  also  re-established  several  of  the  old  religious  houses, 
and  endowed  them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  her. 

Tired  both  of  the  country  and  of  his  wife,  Philip  left  Englsnd,  in 
the  beginning  of  September  1555,  and  continued  absent  for  about  a 
year  and  a  hal£  The  bond  however  by  which  this  marriage 
attached  the  English  court  to  Spain  and  the  Empire  remained  the 
same  aa  ever ;  and  when,  after  a  short  cessatbn  of  hostilities^  war 
recommenced  in  the  spring  of  1557  between  Spain  and  Fianoe,  Mary 
waa  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  former  against  the  latter  power.  The  prin- 
cipal consequence  of  this  step,  in  so  fiif  as  this  countity  was  ooncemed, 
was  the  loss  of  the  only  remaining  English  continents  possession,  the 
town  and  territoiy  of  Calais,  which  suirendered  to  the  Duke  of  Gulse^ 
in  Janoaiy  1558,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  This  evant^  which  wsa 
regarded  aa  a  national  disgrace  worse  than  any  mere  loss,  excited  the 
bitterest  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  court;  and 
Jklary  heraelf  is  said  never  to  haye  recovered  from  the  blow.  Some 
inefbctnal  effiorta  were  made  to  retaliate  upon  France  by  force  of  arms ; 
bat  at  last  nagociations  for  a  peace  between  the  three  belligerent  powers 
were  opened  at  Cambniy,  in  the  midst  of  which  Queen  Mary  died, 
worn  out  with  bodily  snd  mental  suffering,  on  the  17th  of  November 
1558,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age  and  the  sixth  of  her  reign. 
She  is  affirmed  to  have  said  on  her  deathbed,  that  if  her  biesst  should 
be  opened  after  her  decease,  Calais  would  be  found  to  be  written  on 
her  hearts  Mary  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  her 
half-sister  Elizabeth.    [Elisabeth.] 

MART,  WIFE  or  Williau  IIL    [William  iil] 

MARY  SrUART,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
December  1542.  She  was  the  third  child  of  king  James  Y.  of  Scot- 
Isuad,  by  his  wife  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
who  had  previously  borne  her  husband  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died 
in  in£sney.  A  report  prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likely  to  liye ; 
but  being  unswaddled  by  her  nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  anxious  mother, 
in  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter  wrote  to  his  court 
that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had  seen  of  her  age.  At  the  time 
of  her  birth  her  father  lay  sick  in  the  palace  of  Falkland ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  he  expired,  at  the  early  ago  of  thirty,  his 
death  being  hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  defeats 
which  his  nobles  had  sustained  at  Fala  and  Solwa^  Moss.  James  was 
naturally  a  person  of  considerable  eneigy  and  vigour  both  of  mind 
and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he  fell  into  a  state  of  listlessness 
and  despondency,  and  after  his  decease  it  was  found  that  he  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  care  of  the  infant  princess,  or  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  The  ambitious  Beatoun  seized  this  opportunity, 
and  producing  a  testament  which  he  pretended  was  that  of  the  late 
king^  immediately  assumed  the  office  and  title  of  ragent  The  fraud 
waa  soon  disoovmd ;  but  by  the  haste  and  imprudence  of  the  regent 
Axian  and  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage  agreed  to 


between  his  son  and  the  yon^g  queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence 
in  the  country;  and  on  the  dth  of  September  1548,  Mary  was  crowned 
by  the  archbishop,  who  waa  also  immediately  afterwards  appomted 
lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  even  the  address  to  win 
over  the  regent  Azran  to  his  yiews,  both  political  and  religious;  and 
thus  the  French  or  Roman  Catholic  party  obtained  the  ascendancy. 
The  first  two  years  of  Mary's  life  were  spent  at  linlithgow,  in  the 
royal  pakoe  of  which  she  was  bom;  she  waa  then  removed  to  Stirling 
Castle ;  and  when  the  disputes  of  parties  in  the  county  rendered  this 
a  somewhat  dangerous  residence,  she  was  carried  to  Inchmahome,  a 
aeqnestered  island  in  the  Lake  of  Monteith,  where  she  remained  about 
two  yesrs.  In  the  meantime  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  concluded 
between  her  and  the  Dauphin  Francis ;  and  in  terms  of  the  treaty  it 
was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  into  IVsnee  to  be  educated  at  the 
French  court,  untU  the  nuptials  could  be  wdemnised.  Accordingly  in 
the  fifth  year  of  her  age  she  was  taken  to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was 
put  on  board  the  EVench  fleet ;  and  eetting  sail  towards  the  end  of 
July  1548,  she  was,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  landed  on  the  14th 
of  August  at  Brest,  whence  she  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  the  paUoe 
at  St.  Qermaine-en-Laye. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination  Mary  was  placed  with  the 
French  king'a  own  daughters  in  one  of  the  first  convents  of  the  king- 
dom, whare  she  made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature 
and  aocompUshmenta  of  the  age.  She  did  not  however  remain  long 
in  this  situation,  being  soon  carried  to  the  court>  which,  aa  Robertson 
observes,  waa  one  of  the  politest  but  most  corrupt  in  Europe.  Here 
Mary  became  the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpassing  the  most  accomplished 
in  the  elegance  and  fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace  and  liveliness  of 
her  movements,  and  the  charm  of  her  whole  manner  and  behaviour. 
The  youthfdl  Frauds,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be 
united  in  wedlock,  was  about  her  own  age,  and  they  had  been  play- 
matea  from  early  years :  there  appeacaalso  to  have  grown  np  a  mutual 
affection  between  them;  but  the  dauphin  had  little  of  her  vivacity, 
and  waa  altogether  considerably  her  inferior  both  in  mental  endow- 
ments and  personal  appearance.  The  marriage,  which  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  April  1558,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  the  yaulted 
roof  of  the  cathedral  ringing  with  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

The  solemnities  being  over,  the  married  pair  retired  to  one  of  their 
prinoely  retreats  for  the  summer ;  but  that  season  waa  hardly  gone 
when,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  claims  were  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  through  her  grandmother,  who  was  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Henry  YIL  of  England;  and  notwithstanding  that  Elisabeth  had 
ascended  the  throne^  and  waa,  like  her  sister  Mary  (both  daughters  of 
King  Henry  YIIL),  queen  both  <de  fitcto'  and  by  the  decUration  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  yet  this  claim  for  the  Scottish  princess 
was  made  and  continued  to  be  urged  with  great  pertinacity  by  her 
ambitious  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  On  every  occasion  on  which 
«he  dauphin  and  dauphiness  appeared  in  public,  they  were  ostenta- 
tiously greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  England ;  the  English  arms 
were  engraved  upon  their  plate,  embroidered  on  their  banners,  and 
painted  on  their  furniture;  and  Mary'aown  favourite  device  at  the 
time  was^  the  two  orowna  of  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto 
'Aliamque  moratur,'  meaning  that  of  EngUmd.  Henri  XL  died  in 
July  1559,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Francis  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Rheims.  Mary  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  aplendour ;  it 
was  doomed  however  to  be  only  of  short  continuance.  £i  June  1560 
her  mother  died;  and  in  December  of  the  aame  year,  her  husband, 
who  had  been  wasting  away  for  some  months,  expired.  By  this  latter 
events  Catherine  de'  Medici  rose  again  into  power  in  the  Fronch  courts 
and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  being  second  where  she  had  been  the 
first,  immediately  determined  on  quitting  France  and  returning  to  her 
native  country.  The  queen  of  England  however  interposed;  and  as 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  daim  to  the  English  throne,  refused  to 
grant  her  a  free  passage.  Maty  notwithstanding  resolyed  to  go,  and 
at  length,  after  repeated  delays,  still  lingering  on  the  soU  where 
fortune  had  smiled  upon  her,  she  reached  Calais.  Heito  she  bade  adieu 
to  her  attendants,  and  saUed  for  Scotland ;  but  as  long  as  the  French 
oosst  remained  in  view,  she  continued  involuntarily  to  exclaim,  "  Fare- 
well, France  1  FareweU,  beloved  country  ! "  ^e  landed  at  Leith  on 
the  19th  of  August  1561,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  sge,  and  after 
antkbsence  from  Scotland  of  nearly  thirteen  years.  She  was  now,  in 
the  language  of  Robertson,  *'a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  without 
experience,  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend." 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  SooUand  since  Mary  was  last  in 
the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  then  supreme;  and 
under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  the  Romish  clergy  displayed 
a  fierceness  of  intolerance  which  seemed  to  aim  at  nothmg  short  of 
the  utter  extirpation  of  every  seed  of  dissent  and  reform.  The  same 
causes  however  which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  gave  strength 
also,  though  more  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  at 
length,  after  the  repeated  leases  of  Flodden  and  Fala,  and  ISolway  Mosa 
and  Pinkey, — which,  by  the  fall  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and 
leadmg  men  of  the  kingdom,  brought  all  classes  within  the  influence 
of  public  events, — the  energies,  physical  and  mentid,  of  the  entire 
uatlon  were  drawn  outy  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  reformer  Knox 
expended  thamaalysa  with  the  fury  of 'airakened  indignation  upon  the 
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whole  fabric  of  Uie  anoieiit  religion.  The  work  of  detimofcion  was 
just  completed,  and  the  Presbyterian  government  establiidied  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  when  3iai7  returned  to  her  native  land. 
She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  had  been  taught  in  France  to  abhor 
Protestant  opinions :  her  habits  and  sentiments  were  therefore  utterly 
at  variance  with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
case«  she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  shock  which  was  inevitably 
to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among  them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  liter  her  arrival  she  commanded 
a  solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  uproar  ensued,  the  servants  of  the 
chapel  were  insulted  and  abased,  and  had  not  some  of  the  lay  nobility 
of  the  Protestant  party  interposed,  the  riot  might  have  become  general 
The  next  Sunday  Knox  preached  a  violent  sermon  against  idolatry, 
and  in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mfeun  was,  in 
his*  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten  thousand  armed  men.  Upon 
this,  Mary  sent  for  the  reformer,  desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  tiim. 
The  interview  took  place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  firom 
a  like  cause;  but  the  only  result  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more 
plainly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one  of  these  fruitless  con- 
ferences the  young  queen  was  bathed  in  tears  before  his  stem  rebukes. 
Her  youth  however,  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  her  afiOt- 
bility,  interested  many  in  her  favour;  and  as  she  had  from  the  first 
continued  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the  general 
peace  of  the  country  remained  onbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  fsvour  with  which  the  young 
queen  was  regarded,  appeared  in  the  cirousistances  attending  her 
marriage  with  Damley.  Various  proposals  had  been  made  to  her 
from  diflferent  quarters;  but  at  len^  she  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a 
foreign  alliance,  and  her  affections  became  fixed  on  her  cousin  Henry 
Stuart^  lord  Damley,  the  youthful  heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox, 
to  whom  she  was  united  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  July  1565,  the  ceromony 
of  marriage  being  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  Whether  the  queen  had  any  right 
to  choose  a  husband  without  consent  of  parliament,  was  in  that  age, 
as  Robertson  observes,  a  matter  of  some  dispute ;  but  that  she  had  no 
right  to  confer  upon  him,  by  her  private  authority,  the  title  and  dignity 
of  king,  or  by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  the  character  of 
a  sovereign,  was  beyond  all  doubt :  yet  so  entirely  did  she  poaseas  the 
favourable  regard  of  the  nation,  that  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of 
the  malcontents,  her  conduct  in  this  respect  produced  no  symptom 


_.        ,   ,         ^  :  favourably 

Nevertheless  the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran  deddedly  in  Mary's 
fsvour,  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  prosperous  situation  of  her 
affiurs  began  to  work  some  change  in  favour  of  her  religion. 

This  popularity  however  was  the  result  of  adventitiouB  drcum- 
stances  only.  There  existed  no  real  sympathy  of  opinion  between 
Mary  and  the  great  body  of  her  people;  and  whatever  led  to  the 
manifestation  of  her  religious  sentiments  dissolved  in  tiie  same 
degree  the  fascmation  which  her  youth  and  accompUshments  had 
created.  It  is  in  thii  way  we  may  account  for  the  assistance  given 
to  Damley  in  the  aaaaasination  of  Rizcio— an  attendant  on  Mary,  who 
seems  to  have  come  in  place  of  Chatelard.  The  ktter  was  a  French 
poet  who  Miled  in  Mary's  retinue  when  she  came  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent; and  having  gained  the  queen's  attention  by  his  poetical 
effusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  fooUsh  attachment  for 
her,  to  a  boldness  and  audacity  of  behaviour  which  demanded  at  last 
the  interposition  of  the  law,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Riazio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  train  of 
^e  ambassador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  before  Chatelard's  execution. 
He  was  skilled  in  music,  had  a  polished  and  ready  wit,  and  like 
Chatelard,  wrote  with  ease  in  French  and  Italian.  His  first  employ- 
ment at  court  was  in  his  character  of  a  musician ;  but  Mary  soon 
advanced  him  to  be  her  French  seoretaiy;  and  in  this  situation  he 
was  conceived  to  possess  an  infiuence  over  the  queen  which  was  equally 
hateful  to  Damley  and  the  Reformers,  though  on  very  different 
grounds.  Both  therefore  concurred  in  the  destruction  of  the  ob- 
noxious favourite,  and  he  was  assassinated  acoordmgly.  Damley 
afterwards  disclaimed  all  concern  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  it  was  plain 
tiie  queen  did  not  believe  and  would  not  forgive  him ;  and  having 
but  few  qualities  to  secure  her  regard,  her  growing  contempt  of  him 
terminated  in  disgust  In  the  mean  time  the  well-known  Earl  of 
Bothwell  was  rapidly  advancing  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  at  length 
m  open  defiance  of  all  decency,  no  business  was  concluded,  no  grace 
bestowed,  without  his  assent  and  participation.  Meanwhile  also  Maiy 
bore  a  son  to  Damley;  and  after  great  preparaUons  for  the  event>  the 
baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  performed  accoiding  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Damley  himself  was  soon  after  seized  with  the 
small-pox,  or  some  dangerous  distemper,  the  nature  and  cause  of 
wbjch  are  not  very  clear.  He  was  at  Glasgow  when  he  was  taken 
lU,  having  retired  thither  to  his  father  somewhat  hastily  and  unex- 
pectedly. Mary  was  not  with  him,  nor  did  she  vieit  him  for  a 
fortnight  After  a  short  stay  they  retumed  to  Edinburgh  together, 
when  Daml^  was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  asheretoforcL 
but  m  the  house  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itMlf  in 
•n  open  and  soUtary  part  of  thf  town.    Ten  days  after,  the  hoosa  was 


blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  Daml^  and  his  servants  buried  in  the 
ruins.  That  Maiy  knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not  certain,  and 
different  views  of  the  circumstances  have  been  taken  by  different 
historians.  The  author  of  the  horrid  deed  was  Bothwell,  and  the 
public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his  reprobation.  Bothwell  was  brought 
before  the  privy-council  for  the  crime;  but  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
prevented  Lennox,  his  accuser,  from  appearing.  The  trial  neverthe- 
less proceeded,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ;  for,  without  a 
single  witness  being  examined,  Bothwell  was  acquitted.  Aiter 
this  mockery  of  a  trial  he  was  not  only  continued  in  all  his 
influence  and  employments,  but  he  actually  attained  the  great  end 
which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpetration  of  the  foul  act  This  was 
no  other  thsn  to  marry  the  queen  herself  which  he  did  in  three 
months  after  his  murder  of  her  husband ;  having  in  the  interval  met 
the  queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  and 
also  raised  a  process  of  divoroe  against  the  Lady  Bothwell,  his  wife, 
on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause  just 
nine  days  before  the  marriagci  Beforo  the  marriage,  also,  Mary 
created  Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney;  and  the  marriage  itself  was 
solemnised  at  Holyrood-house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
according  to  the  forms  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  religions. 
[Bothwell]. 

Public  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The  nobles  rose 
against  Bothwell  and  Mary,  who  fled  before  an  armed  and  indignant 
people  from  fortress  to  fortress.  At  length,  after  they  had  collected 
some  followers,  a  pitohed  battle  near  Carbernr  Hill  was  about  to 
ensue,  kwhen  Mary  abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
mercy  of  her  subjects.  They  conducted  her  flrst  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  where,  as  she  still  permsted  to 
regard  Bothwell  as  her  husband,  it  was  determined  she  should  at 
once  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  prince  her  son  James.  Instruments 
of  abdication  to  that  effect  wero  accordingly  prepared,  and  she  was  at 
last  constrained  to  affix  her  signature  to  them ;  upon  which  the  prince 
was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  29th  of  July  1667,  when  little  more 
than  a  year  old.  Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Ix)chleven ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than  twelvemonths  she  effected  her  escape, 
and  collected  a  considerable  army.  The  battle  of  Langside  enaued,- 
whero  she  was  completely  routed;  upon  which  she  fled  towards 
Galloway,  and  thence  passed  into  England.  Elisabeth  refused  her  an 
audience,  but  declared  her  readiness  to  act  as  umpire  between  her  and 
her  subjects.  Mary  would  not  yield  to  this,  or  consent  to  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  queen  of  Scotland.  The  consequence  vroa, 
that  Elizabeth  continued  to  detain  Mary  as  a  captive  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1686 — a  period  of  about  nineteen  yeara-~when  she  was  accused 
of  being  accessary  to  Babington's  conspiracy  against  the  queen  of 
England.  To  try  this  accusation  a  comnussion  was  appointed  by 
Eliaabeth,  but  Mary  at  first  refused  in  a  very  decided  manner  to 
acknowledge  ite  junsdiction.  Deluded  however  \^  the  pretext  that 
she  would  thus  vindicate  her  character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried. 
The  commission  accordingly  proceeded :  Msiry  was  oondeomed,  and, 
on  Wednesday  the  8th  of  February  1687,  beheaded  at  Fotheringay 
castle,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  She  died  professing  the 
religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  her  adherence  to 
which  almost  as  much  as  to  her  own  misconduct  many  of  her  miseries 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  interval  between  her  trial  and  execution  James  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  save  the  life  of  his  mother,  though  it  is  said  that 
his  ambassador  to  the  English  court  was  among  the  most  urgent 
instigators  of  her  execution ;  and  after  her  death  James  gave  utterance 
to  some  loud  denunciations  of  what  he  termed  the  insult  that  had 
been  ofiered  to  him,  but  he  was  easily  pacified,  and  the  amity  previously 
existing  between  the  English  and  Scottish  courts  remained  unbrokexL 
[Elizabeth  ;  James  L] 

MARY,  DUCHESS  OF  WCRTEMBERQ,  or  the  Princess  Marie 

d'Orldans,  was  bom  in  April  1818,  during  the  exile  of  her  father 

Louis-Philippe,  then  Due  d'Orl^ans,  and  residing  at  Palermo  with  his 

wife  Amelia^  second  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.    The 

Princess  Marie  spent  much  of  her  childhood  at  Twickenham,  near 

London;  her  youth  was  passed  under  the  caro  of  her  mother  at 

Neuilly,  until  her  father  was  ndsed  in  1880  to  the  dignity  of  King  of 

the  French.    From  her  childhood  a  devoted  love  for  art  had  been 

a  distinctive  feature  of  her  character,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  at  an  age 

to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  mssters,  Louis-Philippe  oommandeid 

some  of  the  most  skilful  artiste  in  their  several  styles  to  attend  upon 

her.    Ary  Scheffer  was  her  master  in  design  and  painting,  Pierro  Jean 

David  instructed  her  in  modelling  and  in  sculpture^  and  Mr.  Newton 

I  Fielding  taught  her  drawing  in  water-colours.    She  was  married  to  the 

I  Duke  of  Wurtomberg  in  1837,  and  she  died  at  Pisa  in  January  1889, 

\  in  consequence  of  iiguries  suffered  from  the  conflagration  of  her  palace 

I  at  Stuttgardt 

I  She  is  said  to  have  left  numerous  designs,  and  to  have  executed 
I  many  beautiful  drawings.  Some  of  her  works  in  scnlpturo  acquired 
for  her  a  European  reputetion ;  among  these  her  marble  statue  of 
Joan  of  Aro  is  the  most  popular.  Joan  is  standing  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground  iu  deep  meditetion,  her  arms  aro  crossed  upon 
her  breast,  and  in  her  right  hand  she  grasps  her  sword ;  her  costume 
IB  that  of  a  female  and  a  knight  combined.  The  original  statue  is  of 
the  siae  of  Ufs^  bat  it  has  bsMi  copied  in  many  matwials  and  In  many 
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She  «xaoatad  aloo  an  equeatrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Ar&    There 

»  also  a  small  model  by  her  of  the  '  Death  of  the  CheTaliar  Bayard ; ' 
■ad  in  a  dhapel  at  Fontainebleau  there  are  some  windows  painted 
after  her  designs. 

MASA'CCIO,  called  MASO  DA  SAN  GIOVANNI,  one  of  the 
earliest  painters  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  bom  at  San  Qiovanni 
in  Yal  d'Amo,  about  1401.  He  was  a. disciple  of  Masolino  da  Fani- 
cale,  to  whom  he  proved  as  much  superior  as  his  master  was  to 
ill  his  contemporaries  He  had  great  readiness  of  invention,  with 
nnuinal  troth  and  eleganoe  of  design.  He  made  nature  his  constant 
atody ;  and  he  gave  in  his  works  examples  of  that  beauty  which  arises 
from  a  jodieious  and  pleaslDg  choioe  of  attitudes,  aooompanied  with 
apirit^  boldness,  and  reUel  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give  more 
dignity  to  hia  draperies,  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadth  and 
ftthieBe^  and  omitting  the  multitude  of  small  folds.  He  was  also  the 
firat  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  colour  of  his  draperies  to  the  tints 
of  his  carnations,  so  that  they  might  harmonise  with  each  other. 

He  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective,  which  he  was  taught 
by  P.  Bninelleschi.  His  worka.  procured  him  great  reputation,  but 
excited  the  envy  of  his  competitors.  He  died  in  1428,  not  without 
strong  anspicionB  of  having  been  poisoned.  Fuseli  aays  of  him — 
"  Manocio  was  a  genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in  the  art.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Bafbelle,  who  imitated  his 
prindples,  and  sometimes  truisoribed  hia  figurea.  He  had  seen  what 
could  be  seen  of  the  antique  in  hia  time  at  Borne,  but  his  most  perfect 
worka  are  the  frescoes  of  S.  Pietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  where 
vigour  of  oonoeption,  truth  and  vivadty  of  expression,  correctness  of 
deogn,  and  breadth  of  manner  are  supported  oy  truth  and  surprising 
harmony  of  colour."    His  portrait,  by  himself,  is  in  the  National  Qallery. 

MASANIELLO.    [Akibllo,  ToMMAsa] 

MASCAQNI,  PAUL,  was  bom  in  1752.  He  studied  medicine  in 
the  UniverBity  of  Siena,  and  in  1774  succeeded  his  master,  Tabarani, 
in  tiie  professorship  of  anatomy  in  that  institution.  He  is  chiefly 
cebbrated  for  hia  admirable  work  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  anatomical  preparations,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Florence.  £a  outline  of  hia 
great  work  was  published  in  1784  in  French,  under  the  titie  '  Prodrome 
dTun  Ouvrage  sur  le  Systtoe  des  YaiMeaux  Lymphatiques,'  and  was 
sent  to  the  Academic  des  Sdenoes  in  competition  for  a  priae  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  In  1787  the  more  complete  work, 
'  Vasomm  Lymphaticorum  Corporis  Humani  Hiatoria  et  Ichnographia,' 
was  published  m  folio  at  Siena.  It  oontams  27  large  plates,  finished 
and  in  outline,  of  the  lymphatics  in  di£forent  psrts  of  the  body, 
engraved  with  extreme  delicaoy  by  Cyro  SanotL  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  rejgmng  Duke  of  Tuscany,  under  whose  patronage  Masoagni  after- 
wards rapidly  advanced  in  reputation*  In  1800  he  left  the  University 
of  Siena  for  that  of  Piaa,  and  the  year  after  went  to  that  of  Florence, 
fie  died  m  1815. 

After  hia  death  two  large  works  were  published  from  his  papers — 
'Anatomia  per  uso  degli  Studiosi  di  Scultura  e  Pittnra,'  Florenoe, 
1816;  and  'Prodrome  della  Orande  Anatomia,'  Florenoe,  1819,  by 
AntommanhL  Mascagni  also  publiahed  works  of  some  celebrity  on 
the  lagunea  and  hot-springs  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  and  other  branches  of  sgricultuxe,  to  which  he  devoted  all  his 
Isjanre  timeu 

HASCHEBCKNI,  LORENZO,  an  Italian  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Bsigamo  in  1750.  His  studies  were  at  first  direoted  to  the  lan- 
gnages  and  literature  of  (Greece  and  Borne,  and  to  these  subjects 
he  applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  was  app<nnted  profeasor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  he  attracted  some  notice  at  that  time  by  a  poetical 
diaaertation  on  what  he  called  the  false  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  He 
sfterwards  became  professor  of  Ghreek  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pavia ; 
sad,  having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  acquired  the  titie  of 
Abb& 

It  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  that  he  began  the 
atudy  of  mathnmatios ;  but  he  rapidly  acquired  a  taste  for  the  sciences, 
whidi  induced  him  to  abandon  his  dassioal  pursuits,  and  so  great  was 
his  prograss  in  this  branch  of  learning  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geometry  in  the  college  Mariano  at  Bergamo.  When  theKevdution 
took  plaoe  in  the  nortii  of  Italy,  on  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Frendi,  ICascheroni  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  in 
the  (^salpine  Republic ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  wss  sent  to  Paris  to 
aaaiat  in  the  formation  of  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
He  was  at  one  time  also  engaged  at  Bologna,  with  other  mathemati- 
ciaos,  in  the  performsnce  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  proving  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  by  the  place  at  which  a  body  struck 
the  ground  when  let  fall  from  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty  building. 

Mascheroni  pubUshed  in  quarto  a  work  entitied  '  Sulle  Curve  ehe 
aerrono  a  delineare  le  Ore  inegoali  degli  Antichi  nolle  superfide  Plane,' 
Beigamo,  1784 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  same  place,  a  tract, 
also  in  Italian,  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Vaults,  4to.  In  this  tract  the 
higher  branches  of  analysis  are  employed,  and  the  investigations  are 
e^iended  to  subjects  beyond  those  which  are  treated  in  the  worka  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  appHcations  of  science  to  practical  engioeer- 
ing.  In  1795  he  published  at  Milan,  in  8vo,  a*  work  entitied  'Qeo- 
iiMtria  del  Oompasao,*  in  which  are  ingenioua  solutions  of  several 
jiOMetekil  piopodtiaiis  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses  only ;  that 


i%  by  the  intersection  of  droular  aroa,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
ruler.  Among  these  propositions  is  one  in  which  it  ia  required  to 
find  between  or  beyond  two  given  points,  and  in  the  direction  of  a 
straight  line  joining  them,  other  points  whoso  distances  from  the 
former  are  in  any  asaigned  proportiona.  There  are  given  in  the  work 
methods  of  finding  points  in  lines  perpendicular  or  parallel  to,  or 
making  given  angles  with,  a  line  joining  two  points  whose  positions 
are  assigned ;  of  determining  a  mean  proportional  between,  and  third, 
fourth,  &c.,  proportionals  to  two  given  lines ;  and  of  inscribing  poly- 
gons in  circles.  There  are  also  approximative  solutions  of  problems, 
such  as  the  duplication  or  multiplication  of  a  cube,  and  the  triseotion 
of  an  angle,  which  require,  in  the  usual  method  of  operating  applica- 
tions of  the  conic  sections  or  other  curves. 

Besides  the  mathematical  works  just  mentioned,  and  a  tract  ^?^?nt%ining 
notes  on  Euler*s  '  Institutiones  Calouli  Differentiadis,'  Masoheroni  pub- 
liahed some  verses  which  were  addressed  to  the  Countess  Qrismondi, 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Borda,  and  a  poem  entitied  *  Invito  di  Dafni 
a  L:  sbis,'  in  which  he  introduced  a  precise  description  of  the  objects 
contained  in  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  philosophy  at 
Pavia. 

He  died  in  July  1800,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  too  dose 
application  to  his  scientific  studies,  leaving  several  manuscripts,  and 
among  them  one  on  '  Pyramidometry,'  a  subject  which  La  Orange  had 
previously  investigated,  but  which  Masoheroni  had  the  merit  of  placing 
in  a  new  light. 

MASGLUF,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  the  year  1662.  He 
very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  in 
which  he  attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  proficiency.  Having 
been  brought  up  to  the  Church,  he  became  first  a  curate  in  the  diocese 
of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  of  De  Brou,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theological  seminary  of 
the  district,  and  made  him  a  canon.  De  Brou  died  in  1706,  and 
Maaclef,  whose  opinions  on  the  Jansenist  controversy  were  not  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  new  prelate  Sabbatier,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  place  in  the  theological  seminary  and  to  retire  firom  public 
life.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  close 
application  as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  of  which  he  died,  on  tiie  24th  of 
N  ovember  1728,  at  the  age  of  sixtynsix.  Though  austere  in  hia  habits, 
he  was  amiable  and  pious. 

Masdef 's  chief  work  is  the  'Qrammatioa  Hebraica,  h  punctis  aliisque 
inventis  Masaorethicis  libera,'  in  which  he  embodied  an  elaborate 
argument  against  the  uae  of  the  vowel  points.  The  first  edition  was 
publiahed  in  1716,  and  speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  points 
from  the  Abb^  Guarin,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year 
1781  a  second  edition  of  Masdef  a  work  was  published  at  Paris,  con- 
taining an  answer  to  Guaiin's  objections,  with  the  addition  of  gram- 
mars of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan  languages.  This  work 
still  ranks  as  the  best  Hebrew  grammar  without  pointa.  The  other 
works  of  Masdef  were,  *  Ecdesiastioal  Conferences  of  the  Diocese  of 
Amiens;'  'Catechism  of  Amiens;'  and  in  manuscript,  'Courses  of 
Philoeophy  and  Divinity.'  The  last-mentioned  work  was  not  printed, 
on  account  of  its  being  thought  to  contain  Jansenist  opinions. 

MASE^BES,  FRANCIS,  was  born  in  London,  Deoember  15, 1781. 
His  fiither  was  a  physician,  descended  from  a  faniily  which  was  driven 
out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea.  He  was 
educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1752,  obtaining  the  highest  place  both  in  dasaica  and  mathematics. 
He  then  (having  first  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  oolite)  removed  to 
the  Temple,  was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  western 
circuit  for  some  years  with  littie  success.  He  was  then  appointed 
attorney-general  for  Canada,  in  which  province  he  remained  till  1778, 
distinguished  *'  by  his  loyalty  during  the  American  contest,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  province."  On  hia  return  in  1778  he  was 
appointed  oursitor  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  which  office  he  held  till 
ms  death.  He  was  also  at  different  times  d^uty  recorder  of  London 
and  senior  judge  of  the  sheri£b'  oourt  He  died  May  19,  1824,  at 
Reigate,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  hia  age. 

Baron  Maadres  (as  he  was  commonly  called)  has  left  bdiind  him  a 
celebrity  arising  partly  from  his  own  writings  and  partiy  from  the 
munificence  with  which  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  income  to  reprinting 
such  works  as  he  thought  useful,  dther  in  illustration  of  matiiematical 
history  or  of  that  of  his  own  country.  These  were  the  objects  of  hia 
private  studies;  and  a  peouliarity  of  his  mathematical  views  which 
tinctured  the  whole  of  hia  writinga,  as  well  aa  his  sdection  of  works 
to  be  reprinted,  requires  some  explanation. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  art  of  algebra  grew  fiister  than  the  adenoo, 

and  that,  at  the  time  when  Mas^res  began  hia  studies,  a  branch  of 

knowledge  which  ia  essentially  distinot  from  arithmetic,  or  rather  of 

which  arithmetic  ia  one  particular  caae,  had  been  puahed  beyond  the 

aimple  adence  of  numbers  in  its  methods,  reasonings,  and  results,  while 

its  fondamental  definitiona  were  allowed  to  be  expressed  in  arithmetical 

j  language,  and  restricted  by  arithmetical  conceptions.  Tne  consequence 

;  was^  that  the  algebraiacal  books  were  anything  but  logical ;  and  while 

,  those  who  could  make  for  themsdves  the  requiute  generdisation  at 

the  proper  time  were  more  likely  to  omploy  themsdves  in  extending 

the  boundary  of  the  science  than  in  writing  dementary  works,  aU 

other  students  had  to  take  a  large  part  of  algebra  on  trust,  their  fdth 

being  built  partly  on  authority,  partly  on  contimully  sedng  T«riflable 
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truths  produced  by  its  opeimtionfli  Mu^res,  when  a  young  man, 
rejected  all  of  algebra  which  is  not  arithmefciOi  aa  being  what  he  could 
uot  comprehend  himaelf,  though  he  admitted  that  others  might  do  ao. 
In  hu  earlieat  publication  but  one  {*  Diaaertation  on  the  Uae  of  the 
Negatiye  Sign  in  Algebra,'  London,  1758),  which  ia  in  fact  a  treatise 
on  the  elements  of  algebra,  after  rejecting  an  equation  in  which  negative 
quantitiea  occur,  he  adda : — "I  apeak  according  to  the  foregoing  defi- 
nition, by  which  the  affirmativeneaa  or  negativeneaa  of  any  quantity 
impliea  a  relation  to  another  quantity  of  the  aame  kind,  to  which  it  ie 
added,  or  from  which  it  ia  aubtracted ;  for  it  may  perhapa  be  very 
dear  and  intdligible  to  thoae  who  have  formed  to  themaelvea  aome 
other  idea  of  affirmative  and  negative  quantitiea  different  from  that 
above  defined." 

The  other  worka  of  Maak^a  are — '  Elementa  of  Plane  Trigonometry,' 
London,  1750 ;  *  Frinciplea  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities,'  London, 
1788;  Appendix  to  Frend'a '  Frinciplea  of  Algebra,'  1799;  tracta  on 
the  'Resolution  of  Equations,'  1800;  varioua  remarks  on  the  tracts 
published  in  the  '  Scriptorea  Logarithmid,'  preaently  to  be  noticed ; 
papera  in  the'PhiloaopfaicalTranaaotiona;'  and  political  writings,  a 
liat  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magaaine '  for  June 
1824.  The  characteristic  of  all  these  writings  is  an  extreme  prolixity, 
occasioned  by  hia  rejection  of  algebra,  and  the  conaequent  multiplication 
of  particular  caaes.  In  hia  *  Diaaertation,'  kc,  above  noticed,  the  four 
rules,  and  the  aolution  of  equationa  of  the  second  and  third  degree, 
occupy  300  quarto  pagea. 

Of  the  reprinta  which  Baron  Maa^rea  made  at  hia  own  expense,  the 
most  important  is  the  'Scriptores  Logarithmioi,'  a  collection,  in  six 
volumes  quarto,  published  in  various  years  from  1791  to  1807,  of 
writings  on  the  subject  of  logarithms.  Here  we  find  the  works  of 
Kepler,  Napier,  Snell,  &c.,  interaperaed  with  original  tracts  on  kindred 
aubjeotsL  The  republication  of  theae  old  writings  has  put  them  in  the 
way  of  many  students  to  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  been  inao- 
cesaible,  and  has  thus  tended  to  promote  historical  knowledge  and  to 
exdte  inquiry.  The  ^Soriptores  Optid/  1828,  a  reprint  of  the  optical 
writings  of  James  Gregory,  DescarteBy  Shooten,  Huyghens,  Halley,  and 
Barrow,  has  a  merit  of  the  same  kind :  it  was  begun  at  an  earlier 
period,  but  having  been  ddayed  by  drcumstancea,  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Babbaga  Beaidea  theae,  he  alao 
reprinted  the  tract  of  Jamea  Bernoulli  on  '  Permutations  and  Com- 
binationa,'  and  diaoovered  and  printed  Colaon's  translation  of  Agned's 
<  Andytical  Institutions.'  He  also  reprinted  a  laige  number  of  tracts 
on  English  histoiy.  The  expense  of  Hales's  Latin  treatise  on  'Fluxiona,' 
1800,  waa  defrayed  by  him;  and  we  underataad  that  more  than  one 
other  author  was  indebted  to  him  for  aaaistanoe  of  the  same  kind. 

{QenUemafCi  Magasine,  June,  1824.) 

MA8HAM,  ABIGAIL,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne,  noted  in  the 
history  of  this  time  for  her  political  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of 
EVancis  Hill,  a  Levant  merchant  of  London,  who  married  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the 
bankruptcy  of  her  father  she  became  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's 
lady,  whence  she  removed  into  the  service  of  her  relative,  then  Lady 
Churchill,  who  procured  her  the  place  of  waitixig-maid  to  the  Princess 
Anne.  She  retained  her  dtuation  after  ^e  princeaa  aacended  tiie 
throne,  and  by  her  asdduity,  complaisance,  and  cunning,  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  influence  over  her.  The  high-church  prindples  in 
which  she  had  been  educated  contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with 
the  queen,  who  was  aecretly  attached  to  the  Tory  party,  though 
obliged,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  favour  the  Whiga.  The 
marriage  of  Misa  Hill  with  3£r.  Maaham  (son  of  Sir  £Vands  Masham 
of  Otes  in  Essex),  in  1707,  oocadoned  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Dudieas 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  in  consequence  of  it  deprived  of  her  majesty's 
confidence.  Harley,  afterwarda  earl  of  Oxford,  connected  himaelf  with 
the  new  favourite;  a  change  of  ministry  was  the  result  of  thdr 
Intriguea,  and  in  1711  Mr.  Masham  was  rdsed  to  the  peerage.  He  and 
his  wife  appear  to  have  been  aotivdy  engaged  in  the  aecretproceedinga 
of  the  Toriea  in  favour  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  as  well  as  in 
every  low  scheme  for  advancing  thdr  own  pecuniary  interests.  Lady 
Masham  lived  a  long  time  in  retirement  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
and  died  herself  at  an  advanced  age,  December  6, 1734. 

MASKELYNE,  NEVIL,  was  bom  in  London,  October  6,  1782; 
was  educated  at  Weatminster,  and  afterwarda  at  Catherine  Hall  and 
Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  in  which  univerdty  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  with  distinction  in  1754.  In  1755  he  took  orders,  but  he  had 
previoualy  been  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  astronomy  by  the  solar 
cdipae  ot  1748,  and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  Bradley,  whom  he 
aadated  in  the  formation  of  hia  tables  of  refraction.  In  1761  he  went 
to  St.  HeleuH  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venua,  and  to  detect,  if  poadble^ 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  this  voyage,  and  in  one  undertaken 
toBarbadoesiu  1764  to  try  the  merits  of  Harrison's  new  chronometers, 
he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  nautical  astronomy  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  '  Kauticd  Almanaa'  In  1765 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Bliss  as  astronomer^royal,  and  from 
thia  time,  with  the  exception  of  his  voyage  to  Scotland  in  1772  to 
determine  the  mean  dendty  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  effect  of  the 
mountain  Sohehallien  upon  the  plumb-line,  his  life  was  one  unvaried 
application  to  the  practical  improvement  of  astronomical  observation, 
fis  died  February  9, 1811. 

DeUmbre  dates  th»  oommenoement  of  modem  oatronomicd  observa- 


tion, in  its  most  perfect  form^  trom  Maskdyne^  who  was  the  first  who 
gave  what  ia  now  called  a  standard  catdogue  (1790)  of  stars;  that  is, 
a  number  of  stars  observed  with  such  frequency  and  accuracy  thai 
their  places  serve  as  standard  points  of  the  heavens.  The  '  Nautical 
Almanac'  waa  firat  suggested  by  him,  and  it  was  published  imder  his 
superintendence  from  its  first  publication  in  1767  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
during  which  time  it  recdved  the  highest  encomiums  from  all  foreign 
authoritiea.  His  Schehallien  experimeut  on  the  effect  of  a  mountain 
masa  on  the  plumb-line  waa  of  conaiderable  importance,  and  its  accuracy 
was  fully  verified  by  the  subsequent  experiments  of  £^on  Zach.  Hia 
observations  in  Greenwich  Observatory  were  confined  in  a  great 
degree  to  thirty-six  prindpal  stars,  and  to  the  regular  observation  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  The  latter,  and  the  exdudve  adoption  of  the 
prindpd  stars,  give  a  greater  value  (other  things  being  equally  favour- 
able) to  the  determinations  deduced  from  his  observations  than  to 
those  obtained  from  Bradley's. 

Dr.  Maskdyne,  aa  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
merita  of  the  dironometers  which  were  submitted  by  their  makers  as 
competitorB  for  the  prize^  had  more  than  one  public  aoousation  of 
partiality  to  bear.  The  now  celebrated  Harrison  was  one  of  his 
oppugners,  and  Mr.  Mudge,  jun.,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  another. 
The  only  publication  (as  far  as  we  know)  which  he  ever  made  out  of 
his  officid  capadty,  with  the  exception  of  papers  in  the  'Philosophicd 
Transactions,'  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  latter,  London,  1792. 
He  edited  Mayer's  lunar  tables,  and  was  the  means  of  SOOOZ.  being 
awarded  to  the  widow  of  the  author.    [See  Mateb,  Simone.] 

MASON,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1725.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Hull.  He  took  his  B.A«  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1745, 
after  which  he  removed  from  St.  John's  College  to  Pembroke,  of  which 
college  he  was  dected  Fellow  in  1747.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aston  in  Toxkahire,  and  became  ohaphtin 
to  the  king.  Hia  political  prindples  placed  him  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  American  war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  tbe  Yorkshire  aaaociation 
for  obtaining  reform  of  parliament.  The  horrors  of  the  French  revo- 
lution however  are  sdd  to  have  caused  a  change  in  his  opinions,  but 
as  he  was  growing  an  old  man  when  it  broke  out^  the  timidity  of  age 
probd>ly  worked  as  strongly  aa  the  reign  of  terror.  He  died  in  1797i 
aged  aeventy-two,  having  been  for  yeara  precentor  and  canon-reddentlary 
of  York.  Tiiere  ia  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Poets'  Comer,  Westminater 
Abbey. 

Mason'a  poema  are  now  little  read.  Two  tragediea,  'Elfrida'  and 
'  Caractaoua,'  a  deacriptive  poem  called '  The  English  Garden,'  and 
some  odea,  are  hia  prindpd  productions ;  but  he  is  now  perhaps  best 
remembered  as  Gray's  biographer  and  friend.  His  style  is  to  a  great 
extant  that  of  an  imitator  of  Gray,  and  not  being  so  perfect  an  artist 
in  language  as  his  master,  he  haa  been  proportionally  leas  successful 
In  ad£tioa  to  hia  poetiod  reputation  he  poaaeaaed  oondderable  skill  in 
painting  and  muaic,  and  in  the  latter  aubject  entertained  opiniona  not 
at  all  consonant  to  thoae  of  mudciana  in  generaL  He  wiahed  to  reduce 
church  mudc  to  the  most  dry  and  mechanicd  atyle  poadble,  excluding 
all  auch  expresdon  as  should  depend  on  the  powers  and  taste  of  the 
organist.    (Mason's  '  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Church  Music.') 

MASSfiNA,  ANDRiK,  Prince  of  Esaling,  Duke  of  Bivdi,  and  Marshd 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Nice,  May  6, 1758.  '*  Severd  of  the  French 
marshals,"  says  Disraeli,  ''and  the  moat  famous— Mass^na,  for  example 
— was  a  Hebrew;  his  red  name  was  Manasseh."  (*  Coningsby,' ii.  203.) 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  his  education  was  greatly  neglected. 
He  appears  to  havo  spent  some  years  of  his  youth  at  sea  with  a  rdation 
who  was  captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  but  having  taken  a  dialike  to  a 
seafiiring  life,  he  abandoned  it^  and  in  1775  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  regiment  Royd  Italian,  in  which  one  of  his 
uncles  was  a  captain.  After  a  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that 
regiment  for  fourteen  years  he  only  attained  the  rank  of  aergeant, 
which,  when  he  afterwards  became  marshal,  he  declared  was  the  step 
in  his  military  career  which  had  coat  him  the  moat  to  gain.  Dia- 
oouraged  by  thia  alow  promotion,  he  retired  to  his  native  dty,  where 
he  made  an  advantageoua  marriage.  Eventa  connected  with  the 
French  revolution  replied  him  to  hia  former  profesdon,  and  he  was 
appointed  by  the  suJO&agea  of  hia  fdlow-aoldiera  to  the  rank  of  adjutant- 
major  of  the  battalion  raised  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  of  which 
regiment  he  subsequently  became  colonel.  He  waa  made  generd  of 
brigade  in  Auguat  1793,  and  generd  of  dividon  a  few  months  later. 
In  the  Italian  campaigna  of  1794  and  1795  he  aerved  under  the  generals 
Kellerman  and  Scherer,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  skill  as  a 
tactician  that  the  victory  was  gained  in  the  defile  of  Saorgio  (August 
1794),  and  on  the  Col  do  San  Giacomo  in  1795.  Indeed  the  great 
Bucceas  of  theae  campaigns  has  general^  been  attributed  to  the  ability 
of  the  plans  which  the  influence  of  his  tdents  caused  to  be  adopted. 
When  Bonaparte  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  Itdy  he 
employed  Mass^na  activdy  on  all  occasions  of  importance,  the  brilli- 
ancy of  whose  military  oonceptiona  he  ao  justly  appredated  that  he 
aumamed  him  the  'favoured  child  of  victory.'  The  acenes  of  hia 
prindpd  exploits  were^Montenotte  (9-1 1th  of  April,  1796),  Milledmo 
(14th  of  April),  Castiglione  (29th  of  June— 5th  of  July),  Areola  (15- 
17th  of  November),  and  BivoTi  (9th  of  January,  1797).  At  the  peace 
of  Campo  Fornuo,  October  17, 1797,  Maas^na  waa  aent  to  France  to 
present  to  the  Directory  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  p<;aoe  by  the 
Empezor  of  Austria.    In  Februsiy  1798  he  was  appointed  to  the 
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oonmnnd  of  the  anny  whieh,  under  Qenenl  Bnthlat,  wis  oooupjing 
Rom*  ud  the  Pipal  Stetei.  Hlfl  appointment  to  this  office  was  eqiudly 
didiked  both  by  the  f^raneh  soldien  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  aab- 
jected  ootkntry,  for  they  both  became  the  liotimB  of  that  insatiable 
aTarioe  which  on  every  oooaaion  charaoteriBed  him.  The  mtdtiplied 
oomplainta  which  his  disposition  gave  rise  to  at  last  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  command  and  to  return  to  Paria  He  there  published  a 
*  H^moire '  in  justification  of  hia  conduct^  notwithstanding  which  he 
was  left  without  employment  till  1799,  when  the  important  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  of  Switsserland  was  confided  to  him. 
In  the  direction  of  this  campaign  he  evinced  a  militaiy  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  The  memoiable  battle  of  Zurich  (5th  and  6th  of  June, 
1799X  in  whidli  he  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  the  Russian 
army  under  Komkow,  saved  France  from  the  invasion  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition  which  had  been 
fonned  between  the  Buasians  and  Austrians. 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  Maas^na  was  employed  by 
him  to  defend  Genoa,  which  was  at  that  time  invested  by  a  large 
Austrian  army,  and  doaely  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lora 
Keith.  He  anived  there  on  the  18th  of  February  1800,  and  defended 
it  against  immensely  superior  forces,  and  amidst  the  horrora  of  femine^ 
till  the  Srd  of  June^  when,  unable  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  he  was  compelled  to  agree  to  an  honourable  capitulation.  Only 
eleven  days  after  thia  capitulation,  Bonaparte,  conqueror  at  Marengo^ 
itipulatod  the  evacuation  of  this  dty,  which  was  again  re-entered  by 
the  Freooh  under  General  SAchet,  on  the  24  th  of  June,  1800. 

Hasa^na's  name  does  not  appear  connected  with  any  event  of  import- 
snee  till  Hay  1804,  when,  on  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  became 
emperor,  Mass^na  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1805  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Austrian  army  under  the  Archduke  Charles:  he  con- 
ducted this  campaign  with  varying  success,  but  he  was  at  last  enabled 
to  drive  baek  the  Austrians  into  Germany,  and  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon.  After  the  peace  of  Presburg  (20th 
of  Deoember  1805),  Mass^na  had  the  command  of  the  army  which  was 
to  conduct  Joseph  Bonaparte  [Boztapabtb,  Josxra]  to  Naples.  By  his 
sueoesB  over  the  insurgent  Calabrians,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fortress 
of  Gaeta  (18th  of  July  1806),  he  enabled  Joseph  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  kingdom.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  opposed  to  the  Rusaians  in  Poland,  and  lus 
services  during  this  important  campaign  were  rewarded  by  the  title  of 
Duke  of  BivoU,  in'  commemoration  of  the  skill  and  bravery  which  he 
had  displayed  in  that  celebrated  battie  (1797) :  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  at  the  same  time  g^ven  him  to  support  lus  new  dignity.  A 
tiDgolar  and  untoward  circumstance  oceuned  on  his  return  to  jParis. 
He;  who  had  exposed  his  person  in  so  numy  battlea  without  receiving 
a  wound,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  while  on 
a  hunting  party,  a  portion  of  shot  having  accidentally  struck  it. 

The  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  shed  considerable  lustre  on  the 
already  high  military  character  of  Mass^mL  He  greatiy  distinguished 
himself  at  Landshut  and  Eckmiihl.  The  rapid  capture  by  storm  of 
the  atroog  eastie  of  Ebersdorf^  which,  from  its  position  on  the  river 
Traun,  was  deemed  almost  impregpiable,  especially  attracted  the 
admiration  of  Napoleon.  At  the  battie  of  Essling  [LANirBB]  the 
defenoe  of  the  viUage  of  Aspem  was  confided  to  Maasena,  and  it  is 
srenerally  believed  that  to  hia  obstinate  resistance  in  that  viUage  the 
French  army  was  indebted  for  its  preservation.  Hia  eminent  services 
on  that  moat  critical  occasion  were  rewarded  by  the  rank  and  titie  of 
Prince  of  Essling. 

The  same  success  attended  the  operations  of  Maasdna  at  Engerdorf 
and  at  Wagram.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  was  obliged  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  while  seated  in  a  carriage, 
on  aecGunt  of  an  injurr  produced  by  a  fall  from  horseback.  An  inci- 
dent there  occurred  which  showed  that  in  more  than  one  respect  he 
was  'the  favoured  child  of  fortune :'  at  one  time  success  appeared 
doabtfol,  and  to  animate  his  soldiers  be  insisted  on  being  placed  on 
hoEsebaek ;  he  had  scarcely  been  so  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  the 
vacant  carriage,  and  shattered  the,  seat  which  he  had  occupied.  In 
1810  Marshal  HUss^na  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  in  Portugal,  which  was  about  72,000 ^strong :  his  commission  was 
to  drive  the  British,  under  Wellington,  from  PortugaL  His  exploits 
in  this  campaign,  tiiough  in  many  instances  marked  by  great  military 
talent,  have  not  addMl  to  hii  reputation  as  a  general;  while  the 
frequent  examples  of  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  breach  of  faith,  recorded 
in  the  histories  of  that  period,  have  left  a  deep  stain  upon  his  memory. 
One  achievement  however— his  maaterly  retreat  into  Spain,  after  the 
failure  of  bis  attempts  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras— has  been  the 
subject  of  the  highest  pndse  and  admiration,  as  far  as  military  skill 
was  concerned,  by  both  English  and  French  hiitorian& 

Masfi^oa  was  recalled  from  Spain  in  1812,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  which  he  left  wss  bestowed  upon  Marshal  Marmont.  [Mabhokt.] 
His  health  having  severely  suffered,  he  was  unable  to  join  the  expe- 
dition to  Kussia^  In  the  latter  end  of  1813  he  was  sent  to  Toulon  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Eighth  Military  Division,  from  which  place 
he  formally  dechired  lus  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons,  on  the  6th  of 
April  1814,  and  was  by  them  confirmed  in  his  command.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  after  some  hesitation,  he  recognised  his 
government^  but  kept  aloof  fbom  all  active  participation  in  tiie  events 


whieh  took  place  duriag  the  Hundvsd  Dayii  After  Kapolson'k  seeond 
abdication  he  was  anpohited  oommander>iii-ohief  of  the  National  Ghiard 
of  Paris,  Behig  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  war  which  was 
assembled  for  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  he  at  first  deolmed  sitting  as 
a  judge  on  a  fellow-soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  at 
variance;  and  when  tiiis  objection  was  overruled,  he  joined  the 
majority  of  members  in  pronouncing  for  the  incompetency  of  the 
court  [Njet.]  Some  months  after  these  events  he  was  denounced  in 
the  (Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  charge  of  having  beok  at  the  head  of 
a  conspuaoy  for  the  return  of  Napoleon.  He  was  however  satisfactorily 
acquitted,  and  he  afterwards  publioly  repelled  the  accusations  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  in  a  'M^oire  Justifici^,'  to  which  a 
reply  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'A  Letter  of  a  CHtiaen  of 
Marseille  to  Marshal  Massdna,'  which  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  such 
bitter  invective  that  it  produced  a  sensible  efbot  on  his  mind  and 
health,  already  enfeebled  by  bodily  infirmitiea,  and  ii  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  April  1817.  Hia 
funeral  eulogium,  which  was  pronounced  by  General  Thi^bault^  was 
inserted  in  the  '  Meronre,'  and  afterwards  pubUshed  separately. 

Mass^na  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  powerful  frame  of  body  and 
with  indomitable  resolution.  His  bravery  was  rather  eharaoterised 
by  perseverance  than  by  impetuosity.  He  was  considered  the  meet 
skilful  tactician  among  Napoleon's  generals^  and  on  the  field  of  battie 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  coolness  and  precision  of  his  order%  and  for 
his  penetrating  insight  into  the  intended  movements  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  moreover  the  invaluable  quality  in  a  commander  of  not  bemg 
dispirited  by  defeat  His  faults  and  rices  we  have  already  idluded 
to ;  they  were  principally  rapacity  and  avarioe^  and  they  frequently 
brought  down  upon  him  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  hii  chie£ 

•MASSET,  GERALD,  one  of  a  number  of  young  poets  who 
within  the  last  five  or  six  yearn  have  made  their  appearance  in 
different  parte  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom  in  May  1828,  near  Tring 
in  Hert&  The  circumstances  amid  which  he  was  bom  were  those  of 
the  very  extreme  of  poverty  and  hardship.  His  father  waa  a  canal- 
boatman,  earning  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  that  precariously ;  he  could 
not  write  his  own  name ;  and  the  hovel  in  which  he  lived  waa  so  low 
that  he  could  not  stand  upright  in  it.  Cterald  Massey's  mother, 
though  also  uneducated,  was  a  woman  of  superior  character  and  ot 
courageous  spirit.  The  children  of  this  poor  couple  received  nc 
other  education  than  what  could  be  got  from  occasional  attendance 
at  a  penny-school :  as  soon  almost  as  they  were  able  to  go  about,  they 
were  sent  to  work  at  a  neighbouring  silk-mill,  that  their  small  earnings 
might  eke  out  the  subsistence  of  the  &mily.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years  the  future  poet  was  sent  to  this  null,  rising  at  five  in  the  mori]^ 
summer  and  winter,  working  till  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  and 
receivmg  on  Saturday  night  the  sums  of  ninepenee,  one  shilling,  and 
finally  one  shilling  and  threepence  for  hia  whole  week's  toil.  *'  But 
the  inill  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held  a  jubilee  over  it. 
The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the  wind,  and  sleet,  and  mud, 
rejoicing  in  the  confiagration  which  thus  liberated  him.  Then  he  went 
to  straw-plaiting — as  toilsome,  and  perhaps  more  unwholesome,  than 
fkctory-work.  Without  exercise,  in  a  marshy  district,  the  phuters 
were  constantiy  having  racking  attacks  of  ague.  The  boy  had  the 
disease  for  three  years,  ending  with  tertian  agua  Sometimea  four  of 
the  fiunily,  and  the  mother,  lay  ill  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst, 
with  no  one  to  glvo  them  drink,  and  each  too  weak  to  help  the  others." 
Looking  back  on  these  days  of  want  and  misery,  Massey  has  said, 
'*  Having  had  to  earn  my  own  dear  bread  by  the  eternal  cheapening 
of  fiesh  and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what  childhood  meant :  I 
had  no  childhood."  His  mother's  thoughtfolness  in  hariog  sent  him 
to  the  poor  penny-school,  had  however  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
beginning  of  a  means  by  which  he  was  to  rise  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  early  penury.  He  had  learnt  to  read;  and  though  books  were  all 
but  inaccessible  to  him,  the  few  that  came  in  hia  way  were  read  dili- 
gentiy.  The  Bible  and  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  were  the  first  he 
read;  and  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  a  few  Wesleyan  tracts  completed 
the  stock.  These  constituted  his  sole  reading  till  he  came  to  London 
in  his  fifteenth  year  as  an  errand-boy.  Employed  in  thia  capacity  at 
very  low  wages  in  various  establishments  in  succession,  he  spent  all 
his  spare  time  in  reading  and  vmting— advancing  from  *  Lloyd's  Penny 
Times'  and  other  cheap  periodi<Hils  to  Gobbetfs  works,  *Frend^ 
without  a  Master,'  and  some  of  our  higher  novelists  and  historians. 
"  Till  then,"  he  says,  *'  I  had  often  wondered  why  I  lived  at  all  Now 
I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  all  desire  and  the  sum  of  all  exiat- 
enca  was  to  read  and  get  knowledga  Read  i  read  I  r^ad  1  I  used  to 
read  at  all  possible  times  and  in  til  possible  places;  up  in  bed  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning — nothing  daunted  by  once  setting  the  bed  on 
fire.  Greatly  indebted  was  I  also  to  the  bookstalls,  where  I  have  read 
a  great  deal,  often  folding  a  leaf  in  a  book  and  returning  the  next 
day  to  continue  the  aubject ;  but  sometimes  the  book  waa  gone,  and 
then  great  was  my  griel  When  out  of  a  situation,  I  have  often  gone 
without  a  meal  to  purchase  a  book.  Until  I  was  in  love,  and  began 
to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  I  never  had  the  least  predilection 
for  poetry.  In  fact,  I  always  eschewed  it :  if  I  ever  met  with  any,  I 
constantiy  skipped  it  over  and  passed  on."  It  was  about  his  seven- 
teenth year  apparentiy  that,  moved  by  the  infiuence  above-mentioned, 
he  first  began  to  rhyme  himself  **  The  first  versee  I  ever  made,"  he 
says,  "  were  upon  '  Hope,'  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  alter  I 
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hftd  begnn  I  never  oeued  fbr  aboat  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  I  ruflhed  into  print."  His  first  appearanoes  in  print  were  in  a 
proTincial  paper,  and  the  burthen  of  moefc  of  his  yenes  was  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  hopes  of  the  poor,  and  the  "  power  of  knowledge^  virtue, 
and  temperance"  to  elevate  them.  A  collection  of  these  occasional 
pieces  was  puUished  in  his  native  town  of  Tring,  in  a  shilling  volume, 
entitled  *  Poems  and  Chansons,'  of  which  250  copies  were  sold. 

But  a  new  and  most  powerful  influence  in  Massey's  life  was  the 
political  excitement  of  1848.  *'  As  an  errand-boy/'  he  says,  "  I  had  of 
eourse  many  hardships  to  undergo,  and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny ; 
and  that  led  me  into  reasoning  upon  men-  and  things,  the  causes  of 
miseiy,  the  anomalies  of  our  societary  state,  politics,  &c.  I  studied 
political  books— such  as  Paine,  Volney,  Howitt,  Louis  Blanc,  &o., 
which  gave  me  another  element  to  mould  into  my  verse^  though  I 
am  convinced  that  a  poet  must  sacrifice  much  if  he  write  party- 
political  poetry.  .  .  .  The  French  Bevolution  of  1848  had  the  greatest 
effect  on  me  of  any  circumstance  connected  with  my  own  life." 
Partaking  in  this  excitement,  Massey,  together  with  some  otiier 
working-men,  started  in  April  1849,  a  cheap  paper  called  *  The  Spirit 
of  Freedom,'  which  he  edited,  and  to  whidi  he  supplied  both  poems 
and  articles  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fiery  political  earnestness.  This 
political  manifestation  cost  him  five  situations  in  eleven  month& 
Latterly  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  working-men*s  associa- 
tions that  sprang  up  in  London,  with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of 
some  of  the  practical  plans  of  co-operative  labour  for  the  mere 
theoretical  notions  of  Chartism ;  and  it  was  thus  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
others,  who  at  that  time  were  promoting  this  new  movement  among 
the  working-men  of  London.  About  this  time  he  married.  Still 
continuing  to  write  lyrics,  some  of  them  in  a  political  strain,  but 
others  domestic,  impassioned  and  more  purely  ixnagioative,  his  name 
had  begun  to  be  known,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  some 
of  these  in  the  columns  of  weekly  London  newspapers,  when  the 
appearance  in  1858  of  his  volume  entitled  'The  Ballad  of  Babe 
(^ristabel,  with  other  Lyrical  Poems,'  took  the  public  by  storm,  and 
at  once  secured  Mm  general  fame.  Welcomed  with  encomiums  by 
Lander  and  by  all  the  press,  it  was  eagerly  read  everywhere,  and  by 
the  year  1855,  five  editions  of  it  were  sold.  This  success  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  author.  After 
changing  his  employment  in  London,  he  was  induced  in  1855  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh;  where  he  was  closely  occupied  in  literary 
labour,  and  whence  he  next  year  issued  a  new  volume  of  poems 
entitled  'Craigcrook  Castle '  (1856).  This  work,  though  subjected  to 
a  severer  critidsm  than  its  predecessor,  has  also  met  with  a  very 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  has  fully  maintained  the  au^or^s  repu- 
tation. He  himself  speaks  modestly  of  it.  It  is  '*my  best,"  he  says, 
"for  the  time  being,  but,  in  other  years,  if  God  so  wills,  I  may  win 
a  touch  more  certain  and  a  larger  reach  upon  a  harp  of  tenser  strings." 
Hr.  Mossey  has  since  been  connected  with  a  London  daily  newspaper. 
In  1866  he  published  a  large  volume  entitled  'Shakspere's  Sonnets 
never  before  Interpreted.' 

MASSILLOK,  JEAN-BAPTISTE,  was  bom  the  24th  of  June 
1663,  at  Hi^res,  in  Provence,  and  at  a  very  early  age  entered  the 
CoU^e  de  TOratoire  of  that  town;  but  his  father,  intending  him  for 
the  profession  of  a  notary,  withdrew  him  before  he  had  completed 
his  studies.  Massillon  however  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of 
returning,  and  his  father  was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him 
to  re-enter  the  college,  which  he  did  in  1681,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  under  P.  de  Beaujeu,  afterwards  bishop  of  Castres. 
Here  he  read  the  sermons  of  Lejeune,  and,  being  pleased  with  them, 
made  some  attempts  in  that  species  of  composition  himself,  which, 
although  acknowledged  to  be  successful,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  taste. 
In  1696  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  direct  the  seminary  of  St  Magloire, 
where  he  composed  his  first  ecclesiastical  conferences,  which,  although 
differing  in  tone  from  his  sermons,  were  not  wanting  in  vivacity. 
Although  a  great  admirer  of  Bourdaloue,  Massillon  did  not  take  him 
for  his  model :  he  was  desirous  of  opening  a  new  way,  and  of  searching 
the  human  heart,  its  secret  passions  and  interests,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  motives  and  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love  by  reason  and 
powerful  appeals  to  the  feelinga  In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  without 
gesture  or  any  extravagant  display  of  action ;  nevertheless  when  he 
grew  animated,  his  look  and  deportment  became  so  expressive,  that 
at  this  time,  when  the  orators  of  the  pulpit  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation as  patterns  of  declamation,  the  celebrated  actor  Baron,  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Massillon's  style,  exclaimed,  "There  is  indeed  an 
orator,  but  we  are  merely  comedians.*'  At  Versailles  he  was  as 
successful  as  he  had  been  at  Paris.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
composed  of  men  who  might  be  touched  though  not  convinced. 
Massillon  felt  this,  and  painted  the  passions  with  so  much  truth  and 
such  irresistible  force,  that  even  those  whose  vicious  tendencies  he 
exposed  were  oonstrained  to  love  and  admire  him. 

Jn  1704  he  preached  his  second  Lent  sermon  at  the  courts  and 
with  so  much  success  that  Louis  XIV.  promised  he  would  hear  him 
every  two  years;  but  for  some  reason  unknown,  Massillon  was  never 
again  at  Versailles.  In  1709  he  deUvered  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
Prmoe  de  Conti,  which,  though  much  applauded  as  delivered  from 
the  pulpit,  was  greatly  critidsed  when  it  appeared  in  print  After 
the  death  of  Fl^chier  in  1710,  Massillon  remained  the  last  of  the  | 


Qratom  of  the  grand  liMe.  In  1717  Massillon  was  made  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  and  preached  before  the  king  his  last  Lent  sermon,  whidi 
is  considered  to  be  his  '  chef-d*CBUvre ; '  and  in  1719  he  was  conse- 
crated in  the  king^s  presence  by  Cardinal  de  Fleury.  Massillon 
abolished  in  his  diooese  those  indecorous  processions  that  the  ages  of 
ignorance  had  perpetuated,  and  also  certain  superstitious  customs 
spoken  of  in  the  *  Origines  de  Clermont*  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
September  1742,  of  apoplexy. 

The  fame  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  perhaps  higher  than  that 
of  any  preacher  who  has  preceded  or  followed  him,  by  the  number, 
variety,  and  excellence  of  his  productions,  and  their  eloquent  and 
harmonious  style.  Grace,  dignity,  and  force,  and  an  inexhaustible 
fecundity  of  resources,  particularly  characterise  his  workh.  His  'A vent 
et  Cardme,'  consisting  of  six  volumejs,  may  be  justly  considered  as  so 
many  <  chef-d'oeuvres.'  Massillon,  in  his  sermons,  endeavoured  to 
convinoe  the  young  king  Louis  XV.  tliat  he  derived  his  authority 
from  the  people,  and  should  never  exercise  it  but  for  their  advantage, 
nor  deceive  himself  hj  thinking  that  he  could  do  no  wrong.  The 
most  interesting  of  his  works,  next  to  his  sermons,  are  his  'Con- 
ferences,' which  are  discourses  addressed  to  the  young  ecdesiaBtios 
under  his  direction  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloirs^  Masrillon's 
works  were  collected  and  published  by  his  nephew,  in  12  vols.  8vo, 
in  1745  and  1746. 

MASSINGEB,  PHILIP,  bom  at  Salisbury,  in  1584,  was  the  son 
of  Arthur  Massinger,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Pemlnoke's  retainers,  who 
appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  special  messenger  to  Queen  Elizai- 
beih.  In  1602  he  was  entered  at  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  Anthony  &  Wood 
informs  us,  he  spent  his  time  in  reading  ** poetry  and  romances" 
rather  than  ''logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  ought  to  iiave  done,  as 
he  was  patronised  to  that  end."  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  fall 
upon  Anthony  so  harshly  as  Qifford  does  for  t^  assertion.  The 
biographer  merely  means  to  say  that  it  was  a  kind  of  dishonesty  to 
spend  the  time  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  another  person  in 
studies  alien  to  those  which  his  benefactor  wished  him  to  pursue. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  works  are  a  sufficient  contradiction  to  the  accu- 
sation of  wasted  time ;  and  if  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  lost  a  chaplain, 
the  world  has  gained  what  is  worth  many  homilies. 

Massinger  took  no  degree,  and  also  seems  to  have  lost  his  patron's 
favour.  The  reason  is  uncertain,  but  Gifford  supposes  that  the  poet 
changed  his  religion  at  Oxford,  and  consequently  alienated  his 
Protestant  friends.  Whether  he  ever  did  change  his  religion  at  all 
rests  on  Gifford*s  inference  from  certain  expressions  in  his  works ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  driven  to  betake  himself  to  dramatic 
composition  about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London.  It  is  probable 
that  be  did  not  for  some  years  attempt  anything  beyond  assisting 
others  m  the  composition  of  plays,  for  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of 
him  as  an  author  until  the  appearance  of  his  'Virgin  Martyr'  in 
1622,  sixteen  years  after  his  arrival  in  London.  There  is  evidence 
moreover  to  prove  that  after  Beaumont's  death  in  1615,  he  assisted 
Fletcher  in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  numerous  plays  (between 
thirty  and  forty)  which  appeared  under  that  author^s  name  during 
the  succeediug  ten  years.  During  the  rest  of  his  life,  Massinger  was 
employed  in  writing  plays,  the  last  of  which  appeared  only  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  the  17th  of  March  1640,  at  the 
Bankside.  His  name  is  noticed  in  the  Burial  Register  of  St  Saviour's 
with  the  addition  "a  stranger,"  which  however  by  no  means  refers 
to  his  poverty  and  obscurity  as  has  been  too  readily  taken  for  granted, 
but  merely  that  he  was  not  a  parishioner  of  St  Saviour's. 

Masainger's  situation  as  last  in  order  of  time  of  the  great  dramatic 
poets  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
was  so  utterly  lost  sight  of  for  seventy  years  after  his  death.  The 
first  thing  we  hear  of  his  works  is  Rowe's  intention  of  editing  them, 
which  he  afterwards  changed  into  an  actual  piracy,  by  which  he 
adapted  the  'Fatal  Dowry'  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  18th  century, 
and  published  it  as  his  own,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Fair  Penitent.' 
Gifford  gives  a  complete  list  of  Massinger's  plays,  with  the  dates  of 
their  appearance,  which  range  from  1621  to  1640.  They  are  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  including  those  of  which  he  wrote  only  a  part,  but 
which  went  under  his  name.  Of  these  eighteen  remain,  and  ten,  if 
not  twelve  more,  might  have  been  ^dded  to  their  number  had  it  not 
been  for  the  folly  of  Warburton,  through  whose  carelessness  the 
manuscripts  were  destroyed  by  a  servant 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  Massinger*s  plays  derived  from  the 
state  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  bearing  and 
influence  which  they  must  have  exerdsed  on  those  national  feelings 
from  which,  as  is  probable^  they  took  their  own  actual  shape.  No 
one  who  reads  the  play  called  '  The  City  Madam '  can  help  seeing  in 
it  the  exposition  of  a  state  of  society  likely  to  give  birth  to  troubles, 
as  well  as  the  direct  exhibition  of  many  of  those  opinions  and  feelings 
which  took  such  active  part  in  the  Revolution  then  impending.  We 
see  there  portrayed  a  city  opulent  to  extravagance,  oourtiers  needy 
and  unprincipled,  and  a  landed  proprietor  of  no  family  not  scrupling 
to  compare  himself  with  one  of  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and  appearing 
to  advantage  as  a  blunt  honest  man  contrasted  with  a  noble,  over- 
bearing and  insolent,  though  not  intended  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  any 
vices  except  those  incident  to  idl  members  of  his  order.  Still  more 
striking  are  the  political  doctrines  contained  in  '  The  Maid  of  Honour.' 
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Maasisger  is,  we  believe,  the  ooly  dramatist  of  his  time  who  did  not 
either  openly  or  in  secret  espouse  the  court  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Massinger's  plays  are  distinguishe'd  by  an  almost 
entire  abstinence  from  common  oaths,  and  although  we  cannot  add  to 
this  that  they  contain  no  coarse  or  even  disgusting  passages,  we  might 
perhaps  venture,  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  those  for  instance  in 
the  '  Virgin  Martyr,'  to  shift  the  blame  firom  Massinger  himself  to  his 
coadjutor  in  the  composition.  Whether  this  abstinence  from  profanity 
arose  from  the  restraining  influence  of  the  growing  prejudice  against 
8tage-play%  or  from  Massinger's  own  taste,  we  cannot  now  teU,  but 
Uie  delicacy,  approaching  to  feminine,  so  evident  in  his  writings,  would 
induce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  poet's  own  choice. 

Hassingei^B  extant  plays  are,  *The  Old  Law/  'The  Virgin  Martyr,' 
<The  Unnatural  Combat/  'The  Duke  of  Milan,'  'The  Bondman,' 
'The  Renegade/  'The  Parliament  of  Love/  'The  Roman  Actor/ 
'  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence/  '  The  Maid  of  Honour/  '  The  Emperor 
of  the  East,'  'The  Fatal  Dowry/  'A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,' 
'The  City  Madam/  'The  Guardian/  'A  Very  Woman/  and  'The 
Bashful  Lover/ 

(Gifford,  PrrfacB  to  Massinger;  and  the  Edivhwrgh  Review  for  1808.) 

MASSON,  ANTOINE,  a  celebrated  French  engraver  and  painter 
was  bom  at  Loury,  near  Orleans,  in  1636,  and  was  originally  an 
armourer  and  '  damasquineur/  or  ornamental  engraver  and  inlayer  of 
metals,  an  artist  in  much  request  in  the  days  of  armour  and  chivalry. 
Masson,  who  in  engraving  appears  to  have  been  self-taught,  had 
extreme  feusility  and  certainty  of  execution,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  artists  who  made  a  marked  distinction  in  the  textures  of  the 
objects  which  he  engraved ;  he  was  also  extremely  suooessful  in  his 
mode  of  representing  colour.  The  fantastic  and  eccentric  mode  how- 
ever in  which  he  sometimes  engraved  his  portraits,  has  been  condemned 
by  some  critics  as  mere  bravura  to  display  his  own  remarkable  facility 
in  handling  the  graver ;  in  some  heads  the  features  are  engraved  in 
continuous  and  peculiar  lines.  He  was  yery  fond  of  displaying  his 
skill  also  in  executing  hair,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  though  he  fre- 
quently sacrificed  truth  to  his  propensity  for  making  these  fine  lines, 
and  in  draperies  and  animals  he  has  gone  so  fur  beyond  the  truth, 
that  this  peculiarity  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  some  t>f  his  works. 
A  print,  after  Titian,  of  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  doth  on  the  table  generally  known  as  La  Nappe,  and  there  is  a 
dog  in  the  picture  which  is  such  a  mass  of  hair,  that  upon  a  close 
inspection  it  appears,  says  Watelet,  to  be  made  entirely  of  straw ;  yet 
notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  says  the  same  intelligent  critic, 
this  print  is  the  best  engraving  after  Titian.  Watelet  says  that  Masson's 
faults  are  faults  which  he  would  have,  and  that  they  are  always  com- 
pensated by  his  beauties.  The  print  of  the  Disciples  at  Enmiaus  has 
an  additional  value  beyond  its  merits  as  an  engraving,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Christ,  all  the  heads  are  portraits— the  praying 
difidple  is  the  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  other  is  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
the  host  Is  the  emperor's  confessor,  and  the  attendant  is  Philip  IL  of 
Spain.  Masson  died  at  Paris,  in  1700,  as  engraver  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting.  He  has 
executed  many  portraits,  several  after  his  own  paintings,  and  some  of 
theok  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  life.  Masson's  portraits  have  a  peculiar 
interest  also  as  representing  a  great  portion  of  the  most  diBtinguished 
men  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  His  historical  pieces  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  all  excellent.  (Watelet  and  Levesque,  JHction- 
naire  des  Beaux  ArU ;  Robert  Dumesnil,  Peintre-Gravew  Fraufais ; 
Kagler,  Neues  AUgemeineB  KUnttler-Lexikwi.) 

MAS'ODf,  ABU'-L-HASA'N  'ALl'  BEN-HUSErN  BEN-'ALI', 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabian  writers,  was  bom,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  at  Baghdad,  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  hejra,  or  the 
9th  of  the  Christian  era.  He  belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of 
'Abdallah-ben-Mas'tld,  of  the  tribe  Hodzdll,  and  one  of  his  ancestors 
was  among  the  few  early  followers  of  Mohammed  who  accompanied  the 
prophet  on  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  Mas'ddi  was  gifted  with 
greskt  talents,  which  he  applied  at  an  early  age  to  learned  pursuits.  He 
gathered  an  immense  stock  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  science, 
and  his  learning  was  not  mere  book  learning,  but  he  improved  it  in 
his  long  travels  through  all  parts  of  the  East,  Turkey,  Eastern  Russia, 
and  Spain.  In  ▲.H.  308  he  visited  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of 
China,  where  the  Arabs  had  founded  numerous  small  colonies;  thence 
he  went  to  Madagascar  and  Southern  Arabia;  thence  through  Persia 
to  the  Caspian,  and  he  viaited  the  Khazars  in  Southern  Russia.  In 
A.H.  314  he  was  in  Palestine;  from  832  to  384  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
he  says  that  in  345,  when  he  vnrote  his  last  work,  the  second  edition 
of  his  *  Golden  Meadows,'  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  had  been  a  long  time 
abiect  from  his  native  country,  Irdk.  He  says  that  he  travelled  so  fiir 
to  the  West  (Maroceo  and  Spain),  that  he  forgot  the  East,  and  so  far 
East,  that  he  forgot  the  West  Mas'tidi  died  probably  at  Kahirah 
(Ciiiro),  in  A.H.  345  (a.d.  956),  and  since  he  visited  India  as  early  as 
A.H.  303,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  say  he  died  young  are  mistaken. 

Ko  Arabian  writer  is  quoted  so  often,  and  spoken  of  with  so  much 
admiration  hj  his  oountiymen,  as  Mas'iidl,  and  although  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  numerous  and  voluminous  works  is  known  to  Europeans, 
it  is  soflScient  to  show  that  he  deserves  his  reputation.  The  variety  of 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote  astonishes  even  the  learned,  and  the 
pfailoeopher  is  surprised  to  see  this  Arab  of  the  middle  age  resolving 
questions  which  remained  problems  to  Europeans  for  many  centuries 
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after  him.  Mas'tidi  knew  not  only  the  hi'-tory  of  the  Eastern  UHtions, 
but  also  ancient  history  and  that  of  the  Europeaus  of  his  time ;  be  had 
thoroughly  studied  thediflerent  religions  of  man kmd,  MohammedHnism, 
Christianity,  those  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  and  the  idolatry  of 
barbarous  nations.  ^  His  geographiad  knowledge  was  no  less  extensive 
and  correct  than  his  acquaintance  with  history,  and  no  Arabian  writer 
can  boast  like  him  of  learning  at  once  profound  and  almost  universaL 
A  characteristic  feature  of  Mas'ddi  is  his  want  of  method  in  arranging 
the  prodigious  number  of  facts  which  a  rare  memory  never  failed  to 
supply  him  with  while  he  was  writing.  He  illustrates  the  history  or 
geography  of  the  West  with  analogies  or  contrasts  taken  from  China 
or  Arabia;  he  avails  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  Us  elucidate 
the  creeds  of  the  different  Mohammedan  sects ;  and  while  he  informs 
the  reader  of  the  mysteries  of  the  extreme  North,  he  will  all  at  once 
forget  his  subject  and  transfer  him  into  the  desert />f  the  Sahara. 
The  principal  works  of  Mas'Udi  are:— 1,  'Akhb^r-ez-zemiln,'  or 

*  History  of  the  Times.'  This  work,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
learned  in  the  East,  was  too  voluminous  to  meet  with  popularity. 
According  to  Burckhardt  there  is  a  manuscript  of  it  in  the  library  of 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  which,  incomplete  as  it  is,  consists  of  twenty 
large  volumes  in  4to,  and  ten  at  least  are  said  to  be  wanted  to  make 
it  complete.  The  'Akhbdr-ez-zemdn'  was  a  general  history  of  all 
nations ;  it  has  never  been  printed ;  manuscripts  are  very  rare  in  the 
East,  and  there  are  none  in  Europe.  In  the  royal  library  in  Paris 
however  there  is  a  manuscript  fragment  of  it  on  Egypt,  of  which  there 
is  a  manuscript  translation  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix,  which  has  been  perused 
by  later  orientalists.  The  Arabic  work  '  Kitdb  tarikh-al-jtlmdn  fl 
mokhtasdr  dkhbilr-ez-zem^,'  or  *  The  Book  of  Pearls  gathered  from 
the  History  of  the  Times,'  of  which  there  is  a  mtinuscript  copy  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  and  another  in  that  of  Paris,  is  an 
extract  from  the  '  Akhb^-ez-zemin,'  according  to  the  Danish  orien- 
talist Basmussen.  Saint  Martin  however  doubts  this.  This  extract 
was  made  in  the  9th  century  of  our  era,  by  Shehdbed-din  Abmed-am- 
Mokri,  a  native  of  Fez  in  Marocoo.  2,  *  Kitdbal-dtlsat,'  <  The  Book  of 
the  Middle,'  the  word  '  dtlsat '  the  plural  of  *  wesat,'  being  probably 
taken  in  the  sense  of  '  proportionate^'  *  not  exceeding  a  certain  size.' 
This  is  the  complement  to  Na  1,  and  treats  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  questions  in  history  and  geography.  There  is  no  manuscript 
of  it  in  Europe,  and  we  know  some  of  its  details  only  through  the 
quotations  of  other  Arabic  writers.  Aware  that  his  works  were  too. 
voluminous,  Mas'tidi  wrote,  8,  'Mordj-ad-dhehel  we  m'ddin-al-jewdhir,' 
his  celebrated  'Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems.'  This  is  an 
extract  with  additions  from  Noe.  1  and  2.  In  the  Leyden  manuscript 
perused  by  Dr.  Sprenger,  the  work  is  divided  into  132  chapters,  of 
which  the  doctor  gives  the  tities  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  translation  of  the  work;  in  a  Paris  manuscript  it  is 
divided  into  129  chapters,  65  of  which  treat  on  foreign  countries,  and 
the  remainder  on  the  Empire  of  the  Arabs.  Mas'tidi  wrote  this  work 
in  ii.H.  332,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  according  to  the  author,  for  each 
chapter  bears  the  date  when  the  author  finished  it.  This  seems  how- 
ever scarcely  credible.  In  a.h.  345  the  author  issued  a  second  edition 
containing  350  chapters,  but  this  work  was  again  too  voluminous,  and 
met  with  less  favour  from  the  public  than  tiie  first  edition,  of  which 
there  are  many  manuscripts  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  but 
there  is  no  manuscript  extant  of  the  second  edition.  A  Spanish  Arab, 
El-Shatibi,  a  native  of  Xativa,  made  an  extract  from  the  'Golden 
Meadows,'  and  so  did  Reiske  during  his  residence  at  Leyden.  The 
'  Historia  Joctanidarum,'  in  Schultens' '  Monumenta  Antiquissima  His- 
tons  Arabum,'  is  a  translation  of  a  chapter  of  the  '  Golden  Meadows;' 
and  it  appears  that  the  Arabic  treatise  of  which  Renaudot  published  a 
translation  under  the  titie  '  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la 
Chine  de  deux  Yoyageurs  Mohammedans '  is  likewise  a  fragment  of 
that  work,  though  probably  of  the  second  edition.  Dr.  Gildemeister 
published  a  translation  of  a  chapter  of  it  on  India,  entitied  '  De  Indis,* 
Bonn,  1836,  8vo.  The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  proposed  to  publish 
a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  but  only  the  first  volume,  containing 
the  first  seven  chapters,  translated  by  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Munster,  has  appeared  under  the 
titie  '  El-Mas' tldi*8  Historical  Encyclopssdia  entitled  Meadows  of  Grold 
and  Mines  of  Gems,'  1st  voL,  London,  1841,  8vo.   A  French  translation 

*  Les  prairies  d'Or  par  Derenbourg '  is  announced  as  *'  in  the  press." 
The  *  Golden  Meadows'  treat  on  the  history,  geography,  religion, 
manners,  and  politics  of  most  of  the  Eastern  and  European  nations^ 
and  are  full  of  matter  both  important  and  curious. 

The  following  are  works  of  Mas'lidi,  some  of  which  are  extant  in 
manuscript,  but  most  of  them  are  only  known  by  being  quoted  by 
other  writers : — 

4,  *  Kitdb  fontin-al-m'drif,'  &c  '  Different  Branches  of  Science,  and 
of  what  has  happened  in  bygone  times; '  5,  'Kit^b  dekh^r-al-olum,' 
&0.,  'Treasury  of  Science,'  &c, ;  6,  '  Kitib-al-latib  sir,'  *  The  Book  of 
Consideration,'  treats  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  all 
Moslems,  namely  on  those  who  were  entitled  to  succeed  Mohammed  as 
Khalif;  7,  '  Eitdb-al-mes^,'  &&,  <The  Book  of  Questions  on  the 
Causes  of  Religion;'  8, ' Eitdb-al-dbdnah,'  'On  the  Prindples  of 
Religion;'  9,  < Kitdb-as-saf wah/  < On  Sincerity,' treats  on  the  different 
Mohammedan  sects.  Mas'tidi  was  a  schismatic,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  left  his  native  town,  and  settled  abroad,  on  account  of  some 
religious  differences ;  10  '  EitlKb  sural-hdydh,' '  On  the  Secret  of  Life»' 
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especially  on  the  eoal,  and  its  tranemigration ;  11,  '  K{tA<«l*d'dwt- 
ash-afaenrah/  '  On  Extravagant  Opinions.'  It  is  muofa  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  no  translation  of  this  work;  12.  * Kitdb  tabl-an-nof&s/ 
'The  Physician  of  the  SonV  with  a  metaphysical  digression  on 
dreams;  18,  *  H&ddik-al^bazir/  <Beds  of  Flowers/  contains  historical 
information  on  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  and  their  virtaes;  1^1, 
*Al-mab^i  we  altardkib/  'On  Principles  and  Compositions/ treats 
among  other  subjects  on  the  inflaence  of  the  snn  and  the  moon ; 
15,  * KitlLb-ar^riis  assebi'yah  min  as-sidsah  am-moltikiah,'  'The  Book 
on  the  Seventy  Chapters/  treats  on  the  policy  of  kings,  and  is  a  very 
remarkable  work.  We  dose  this  list  with,  16,  '  An  Account  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Fatemite  Dynasty  in  AfHca,  from  a  manuscript 
ascribed  to  Mas'tlLdl/  with  notes,  by  John  Nicholson,  Ph.D.,  Tubingen 
and  Bristol,  1840,  8yo.  According  to  Kosegarten  and  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  Uiis  work  is  a  fragment  either  of  No.  1  or  No.  2  in  our  list. 
The  manuscript  used  by  Dr.  Nicholson  is  one  of  those  which  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  Seetzen  purchased  at  Damascus ;  it  is  now  No.  261 
in  the  library  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  at  Qotha ; 
it  was  written  in  A.H.  627,  and  is  consequently  of  more  modem  date. 
An  orientalist  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mas'tidl  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  geographers  by  writing  a  commentary  on  the 
geographical  system  of  the  autlior.  Mas'tidi  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  systems  of  Ptolemrous  and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  and  he  distinguisbea 
between  the  maps  of  Ptolemseus  and  those  of  the  Syrian  geographer. 
There  is  consequently  no  doubt  that  the  geography  of  Marinus  was 
extant  in  the  10th  century  of  our  era.  Mas'tidi  speaks  of  the  Arabic 
origin  of  the  kings  of  Tibet,  a  fact  which  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  annals;  of  a  Syrian  empire  anterior  to  that  of  Nineveh;  of 
'win.  in  Armenia  as  the  city  of  Semiramis;  of  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  other  matters. 

(Haji  Khalfah,  Biographical  Dictionary;  Herbelot,  Bibliothiqw 
Orientale;  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Mimoire  sur  Maaoudij  in  'Journal 
Asiatique/  3i^me  S^rie,  vol  7,  Januanr  1839,  a  very  valuable  reference ; 
the  IntroductumM  to  the  Translations  by  Dr.  Sprenger  and  Dr.  Nichol- 
son mentioned  above.) 

MATHAM,  JACOB,  a  celebrated  Dutch  engraver  and  painter,  was 
bom  at  Haarlem  in  1571.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Golzius,  who  married 
Mathara's  mother,  by  whom  he  acquired  considerable  fortune. 
Matham*8  prints  are  very  numerous ;  Eartsch  describes  nearly  800. 
He  died  in  1681. 

MATHER,  COTTON.  The  name  of  Mather  is  associated  with  a 
remarkable  period  in  the  early  history  of  New  England,  where  three 
of  that  name  occupied  in  succession  conspicuous  situations ;  while  two  of 
them  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  voluminous  of  American  writers. 
In  his  life  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  Rev.  W.  K  0.  Peabody  has  quoted 
an  old  doggrel  tombstone  inscription,  as  describing  pretty  accurately 
the  r^tlve  qualities  of  &ther,  son,  and  grandson : — 

'*  Under  thia  stone  lies  Bichard  Mather, 
\Vbo  liad  a  son  greater  than  his  father, 
And  eke  a  grandaoa  greater  than  either.'* 

BiCHABD  Matheb,  the  grandfather,  a  non-conformist  divine,  had 
emigrated  to  Kew  Eogland,  then  the  Puritan  land  of  promise,  in 
1635,  and  was  called  to  be  minister  of  a  church  in  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  generally  respected 
as  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  piety. 

Ikobsase  Matbeb,  his  son,  was  however  a  man.  of  higher  mark. 
Bom  at  Dorchester  on  the  21st  of  January  1689,  he  was  a  native 
colonist,  and  among  the  little  community  his  early  promise  was 
watched  with  intereet  and  pride.  Already  talked  of  as  a  scholar,  he 
at  the  age  of  twelve  entered  Harvard  College,  and  having  graduated 
there  with  honours  in  1656,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
There  he  studied  diligently  for  four  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Boston,  at  that  time  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  America. 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  pastor  of  North-Churob,  Boston,  an  office  he 
held  for  siztv-two  years ;  and,  after  once  before  declining  the  honour, 
he  in  1684  became  principal  of  Harvard  College,  and  continued  its 
president  till  1701,  when  he  resigned  the  presidency  rather  than  the 
pastorate,  the  duties  of  the  two  having  become  incompatible.  From 
the  college  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  his  bein|;  the  first  diploma 
of  that  class  granted  in  America, 

But  Increase  Mather  was  something  more  than  merely  the  pious 
and  faithful  minister  of  a  flourishing  city  church,  or  even  the  learned 
head  of  the  first  American  university.  He  was  lUso  the  leading 
political  counsellor  and  statesman  of  the  community.  As  Mr.  Ban- 
croft observes  ('  Hist,  of  America,'  iL  c.  xv.),  **  The  same  causes  which 
had  given  energy  to  the  religious  principle,  had  given  weight  to  the 
ministers.  In  the  settlement  of  New  England  the  temple,  or  as  it  was 
called,  the  meeting-house,  was  the  centre  round  which  the  people 
gathered.  As  the  church  had  successivtrly  assumed  the  exclusive  pos- 
session  of  civil  franchises,  the  ambition  of  the  ministers  had  been  both 
excited  and  gratified.  They  were  not  only  the  ooimsellora  by  an 
imwritten  law;  they  also  were  the  authors  of  state  papers,  often 
employed  on  embassies,  and  at  home,  speakers  at  elections  and  in 
town-meetbga."  In  Increase  Mather^s  time  this  ministerial  influence 
was  at  its  height,  and  he  aa  one  of  the  first  "native-bred  minister^" 
and  by  genend  repute  the  most  learned,  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of 
it;  but  he  lived  to  see  its  decline,  and  his  son  participated  in  its 


downfal.  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were  foremost  in  oounaelling 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  IL,  and  when  that 
monarch  annulled  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  in  1685,  Increase 
Mather  was  despatched  to  England  on  the  dangerous  mission  of  agent 
for  the  colonies,  fie  was  still  in  England  in  this  capacity  when 
James  II.  fled  from  his  throne,  and  he  procured  from  William  III.  ft 
new  charter  of  somewhat  less  demooratic  character  than  that  which 
Charles  II.  had  taken  away.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  new  constitution  was 
less  satisfactory  than  the  old,  and  Mather*8  popularity  auflbred  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  procuring  it.  He  gradually  took  a  less  prominent 
share  in  public  afibirs,  yielding  the  lead  to  his  more  ambitious  but  leas 
prudent  son;  but  to  the  dose  of  his  life  he  continued  in  the  active 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  and  benevolent  labours.  He  died  on  the 
2Srd  of  August  1728,  aged  eightv-four :  the  '  Patriarch  of  New 
England,'  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Increase  Mather  was  a  diligent  writer,  the  list  of  his  works  number- 
ing ninety-two  distinct  publications.  But  few  of  them  are  remem  bered 
now.  One  has  however  been  recently  republished  in  this  country  as  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Rusaell  Smith's '  Library  of  Old  Authors : ' — '  Remark- 
able Providences,  illustrative  of  the  earlier  days  of  American  Coloni- 
sation ;  with  Introductory  Preface,  by  G^rge  Offbr,*  8vo,  1856,  and 
is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  mental  character  and  peculiarities  of  the 
people  whose  virtues  it  celebrates. 

CoTTOif  Matheb,  son  of  Increase  Mather,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
February  12,  1662-68.  Educated  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  he  was 
at  the  age  of  twelve^  when  he  entered  Harvard  College,  not  only 
able  to  read  Virgil  and  the  Latin  classics,  but  to  enjoy  Homer  and 
Isocrates,  in  the  original.  At  college  his  progress*  was  answerable, 
and  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  his  first  degree,  the  president^ 
Okes,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin  speech,  lauding  in  glowing  phrase  his 
past  conduct  and  attainments,  and  predicting  a  glorious  future.  But 
it  was  not  in  worldly  knowledge  only  that  he  was  so  advanced  a 
student.  The  descendant  of  a  line  of  nunisters,  he  seemed  to  be 
himself,  by  his  aptness  in  learning  and  early  seriousness,  specially 
marked  out  for  the  ministry.  But  among  the  New  England  churches^ 
before  there  could  be  a  call  to  that  office,  it  was  requisite  that  there 
should  be  manifest  evidence  of  groat  personal  piety  and  a  strong 
internal  desire  for  the  work.  As  early  as  his  fourteenth  year,  Cotton 
Mather^s  mind  began  to  be  greatly  exercised  with  religious  thoughts. 
He  at  this  time  laid  down  a  system  of  rigid  fiuts,  which  he  continued 
to  practise  monthly  or  weekly,  and  sometimes  oftener  through  the  rest 
of  his  life,  of  strict  and  regular  self  examination,  and  of  prolonged 
times  of  prayer,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  frequent  nightiy  vi^s. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  things  in  order  to  understand  some 
points  in  his  character  and  conduct  in  future  years.  For  awhile  he 
was  diverted  from  hia  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister  by  a  growing 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  began  to  study  medioinei  But  being 
shown  how  by  a  "  dilated  deliberation "  of  speech  he  might  avoid 
stammering,  he  returned  to  his  theological  studies ;  at  eighteen  com- 
menced preaching,  and  received  in  February  1680  a  unanimous 
invitation  to  become  assistant  minister  to  hia  father  in  the  North 
Church ;  and  in  January  1 682  he  waa  elected  co-pastor. 

As  a  minister  he  waa  in  every  way  zealous,  yet  he  found  time  not 
only  to  continue  and  extend  his  studies,  but  to  send  to  the  press  a 
prodigious  number  of  sermons,  works  of  devotion  and  stimulants  to 
religious  usefulness,  and  to  accumulate  materials  for  greater  works 
he  was  already  contemplating.  Nor  did  he  any  more  than  his  father 
shrink  from  the  political  duties  which  the  ministerial  office  had  been 
supposed  to  cast  upon  those  who  held  it.  "New  England,"  he 
wrote,  "  being  a  country  whose  interests  are  remarkably  inwrapped 
in  ecclesiastical  circumstances,  ministers  ought  to  concern  themselves 
in  politics.*'  When  therefore  his  father  was  sent  to  England  to  seek 
relief  from  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  II.  and  Jamea  IL^ 
Cotton  Mather  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  citizens, 
and  on  their  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  obnoxious  governor,  he 
drew  up  their  declaration  justifying  that  extreme  measure.  But 
the  people  were  beginning  to  tire  of  the  dominance  of  their  ministers, 
and  Mather  regarded  the  growing  freedom  of  thought  and  manners  as 
evidence  of  a  falling  away  from  the  purity  of  the  old  faith ;  and  he 
fancied  he  saw  signs  that  the  evil  one  was  busy  in  turning  away  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  A  case  of  supposed  possession  occurred  at  an 
opportune  time  for  his  theory.  The  daughter  of  one  Goodwin,  a 
respectable  mechanic  of  Boston,  accused  a  laundress  of  having  stolen 
some  of  the  family  linen.  The  mother  of  the  suspected  person,  an 
Irish  emigrant,  expostulated  in  no  very  gentle  terms  against  such  a 
charge,  and  as  was  averred,  not  content  with  abuse,  cast  a  spell  over 
the  accuser.  The  younger  children  soon  began  to  sufier  similarly ; 
and  the  poor  Irishwoman  was  denounced  as  a  witch.  To  test,  as  he 
said,  the  truth  of  the  story.  Cotton  leather  took  the  eldest  girl,  then 
about  sixteen  years  old,  into  his  house,  and  her  vagaries  soon  left  on 
his  mind  no  doubt  that  she  was  really  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit  The  poor  Irishwoman  was  tried,  condemned,  and  execu- 
ted ;  and  Mather  published  a  relation  of  the  circumstances,  and  an 
account  of  such  influences  in  other  places.  The  book,  which  was 
published  with  the  recommendation  of  all  the  ministers  of  Boston 
and  Charlestown,  was  entitied  'Memorable  Frovidenoes  relating  to 
Witchcraft  and  possessions:  with  Discoveries  and  Appendix,'  HvOf 
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Boston,  1 6S9^  Breiywliere  in  the  ooloDy  it  was  greedily  read,  aad  in 
England  it  was  republished  with  a  preface  by  Riohard  Baxter,  as 
•ufiioient  to  oonTinoe  all  but  the  most  obdurate  Sadduceea.  In  the 
pulpit,  and  in  his  interoouxse  with  both  magistrates  and  people, 
Uather  urged  the  neeessity  of  eradicating  the  sin.  That  he  fiilly 
beUered  in  the  reality  of  witohorafi^whioh  indeed  comparatively  few 
then  doubted — ^thece  can  be  little  question,  but  the  narrative  he  gives 
of  his  own  *  experiments,'  as  he  calls  them,  is  sufficient  proof  of  his 
almost  infantile  credulity.  By  these  'experiments'  he  arrived  at 
some  rather  ourious  *  conclusions.'  One  was  that  though  the  devils 
understood  Hebrew,  Qreek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  EngUab,  there  was 
one  'inferior'  Indian  language  which  they  oould  not  comprehend. 
A  blunder  made  on  one  occasion  led  him  to  conclude  that  '*  perhaps 
all  devils  are  not  alike  sagaeioui."  **  Whether  devils  know  our  thoughts 
or  no  I "  was  a  question  he  was  anxious  to  solve,  and  though  he  does 
not  undertake  positively  to  decide  the  point,  he  shows  that  his 
opinion  is  in  the  affirmativa  He  found  too  that  while  the  spirits  had 
a  vehement  antipathy  to  the  regular  meeting-house,  they  nther 
enjoyed  •  visit  to  a  Quakers'  meeting.  80  again  they  found  pleasure 
in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  servioe,  and  whilst  a  **  minister's  prayer  "  was 
torture  to  tiiem,  they  took  a  marvellous  delight  in  that  abomination 
of  the  puritans,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  nay,  what  was  more 
wonderful  still,  although  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  a  passage 
read  from  the  Bible,  they  had  no  objection  at  all  to  listen  quietly  to 
either  gospel,  epistle,  or  psalms,  when  read  from  the  "  episcopal 
service-book." 

Mather's  book  was  not  slow  in  producing  its  fruit  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1698,  the  children  of  Mr.  Samuel  Farris,  a  minister  of  Salem 
village,  about  three  miles  from  Boston,  became  strangely  afflicted. 
They  accused  an  Indian  servant,  who  appears  to  have  actually  used 
■ome  Indian  inoantatioDS  with  a  view  to  their  relief,  of  having  bewitched 
them.  She  was  cast  into  prison,  and  brought  to  confess  that  she 
was  guilty.  But  this,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  mischief,  was 
but  its  eommenoement.  The  girls  now  began  to  accuse  others  of 
being  witches ;  and  becoming  as  it  were  clairvoyant — only  one  of 
the  points  of  lesemblance  between  the  Salem  witohoraft  and  more 
modem  'manifestations' — found  that  they  were  possessed  of  the  faoulty 
not  only  of  discovering  witches,  but  also  of  seeing  their  familiar 
spirits.  The  magistrates  applied  to  Mather  for  advice,  and  he  urged 
them  to  adopt  the  most  rigorous  measures.  Ko  doubts  occurred  to 
his  mind.  That  there  were  evil  spirits  abroad  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  articles  of  his  CMed,  and  that  they  should  especially  prevail 
in  Kew  England  was  what  he  thought  was  quite  to  be  expected. 
'*  The  New  Engknders,"  be  had  written  in  his  '  Memorable  Provi- 
dences,' "are  a  people  of  Qod  settled  in  those  which  were  once  the 
devil's  territories ;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  devil  was 
cxoeedingly  disturbed  when  he  perceived  such  a  people  here  aocom- 
piithing  the  promise  of  old  made  unto  our  blessed  Jesus  '  that  he 
should  have  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.'"  And 
he  thought  himself  in  a  more  particular  manner  bound  to  be  sealous 
in  the  matter,  for  in  the  course  of  his  '  experiments '  with  the  girl 
Ooodwin,  one  of  the  spirits  had  been  driven  to  acknowledge  that 
Mather  himself;  by  his  **  little  book^"  with  which  as  he  says  he  had 
"  filled  thA  country,'*  had  brought  this  visitation  upon  the  people— 
**  that  this  assault  of  the  evil  angels  upon  the  country  was  intended 
by  Hell  as  a  particular  defiance  upon  my  poor  endeavours  to  bring  the 
souls  of  men  unto  Heaven." 

VThat  is  known  as  the '  Salem  Tragedy '  followed.  What  with  con- 
stant prettcbing  against  witchcraft^  praye^meetiBgs,  fhsts,  and  public 
exsuninations,  the  people  of  Salem  soon  oame  to  be  in  a  state  of  the 
most  l«rvid  excitement.  Nothing  hardly  but  witchcraft  and  demoniacal 
poosession  wss  spoken  ot  Every  unusual  form  of  disease  in  people 
or  cattle  was  attributed  to  this  cause;  and  Mather,  as  the  chief 
mtniftter,  was  eonetantly  among  them,  stirring  up  their  already  too- 
ardent  neaL  By  May,  in  that  small  town,  above  100  persons  were  in 
jail,  and  the  infection  soon  spread  to  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
deputy-governor  and  five  magistrates  went  over  from  Boston  to 
conduct  the  preliminary  examinations;  and  when  the  new  charter 
arrived,  a  spedal  oourt  was  at  once  appointed  to  try  the  accused. 
The  first  trial  was  of  a  pow  old  woman  named  Bridget  Bishop.  Her 
guilt  waa  declared  'notorious,'  and  the  evidence  adduced,  though  of 
the  most  ridiculous  kind,  was  received  as  though  any  evidence  was 
acarosly  necessary.  She  was  declared  guilty,  and,  protesting  her 
innocence,  was  hanged.  The  same  measure  was  dealt  out  to  others 
shnilariy  suspected.  Such  as  confessed  their  guilt,  and  professed 
penitence,  had  their  lives  spared;  those  who  persisted  in  denying 
their  guilt,  were,  upon  conviction,  hanged.  One  poor  man  named 
Goty,  eighty  years  old,  whose  wife  had  been  executed  as  a  witch, 
refused  to  plead,  aad  was  by  the  barbarous  punishment  of  the  '  peine 
forte  et  dure'  (which  was  permitted  long  after  to  disgrace  the 
English  criminal  code)  pressed  to  death— the  last  instance  of  the 
kind  in  North  America.  By  September  twenty  persons  had  been  put 
to  death  $  eight  more  were  under  sentence  of  death ;  fifty-five  had  con- 
fessed thehr  guilt,  and  so  esa^^  hanging ;  above  a  hundred  more  were 
lying  in  jail,  aad  twieethstt  niunber  were  at  large  under  suspicion. 
The  lasteieeutUm  had  produoed  a  daep  impreasfton  on  the  country. 
It  was  the*  of  a  Mr.  Bumraghs,  Ibnnerly  a  minister  at  Wells,  who 
had  oecadMially  preached  at  Salem,  and  seems  to  have  been  regarded 


by  Parris— the  chief  prosoontor  in  all  the  trials- with  professional 
as  well  as  personal  hatred.  On  evidenoe  the  futility  of  which  he 
made  perfectly  dear  in  his  defence,  the  unfortunate  man  was  con- 
victed, and  his  exeoutioo  took  place  in  spite  of  the  genersl  expression 
of  public  sympathy.  His  speech  at  the  gallows  deepened  the  feelmg, 
notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  the  mote,  that  Cotton  Mather  had  the 
extreme  bad  taste  to  address  the  crowd  in  answer  to  the  poor  man's 
appeal,  and  after  repeating  the  evidenoes  of  his  guilt,  to  warn  the 
people  against  being  misled  by  his  seeming  piety,  since  "even 
Satan  could,  if  occasion  were,  transform  himseLT  into  an  angel  of 
light."  But  now  beyond  the  influence  of  the  excitement  a  cry  of 
horror  was  raised.  The  grand  jury  of  Andover  ventured  to  throw 
out  a  bill  though  the  evidence  was  diroct.  A  reaction  was  evidently 
in  progress,  which  Cotton  Mather  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  the  deputy  governor,  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  and  the  ministers,  he  drew  up  and  published 
an  elaborate  justification  of  what  had  been  done^  and  an  expression 
"  of  pious  thankfulness  to  God  for  justice  being  so  far  executed  among 
UB,"  under  the  title  of  '  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World ; 
Observations  upon  the  Nature,  the  Number,  and  the  Operations  of 
the  Devils '  (8vo,  Boston,  1693).  But  it  was  too  late.  In  the  adjourned 
court  of  sessions  more  than  half  the  bills  wero  tihrown  out ;  and  in 
the  twenty-six  trials  which  followed  all  the  aoeused  were  acquitted, 
though  the  evidence  was  stronger  than  in  the  pravious  convictions. 
A  sturdy  opponent^  one  Robert  Calef,  met  Mather  on  his  own  ground 
by  the  publication  of  'More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,'  in 
which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  whole  was  a  delusion ;  and  though 
Mather  caused  the  pamphlet  to  be  publicly  burned,  the  author  was 
not  silenced.  The  trials  were  now  at  an  end ;  the  accused  were  all 
set  at  liberty;  the  convicted  were  pardoned.  Some  of  the  judges 
even  went  so  far  as  to  stand  up  publicly  in  the  religious  assemblies 
whilst  their  pniyers  for  pardon  if  they  had  shed  innocent  blood  were 
read  aloud.  But  Mather  evinced  no  signs  of  penitence  or  even  regret 
In  his  'Magnalia  Christ!,'  published  nine  years  later,  he  does  indeed 
admit  that  there  had  perhaps  been  "  a  going  too  far  in  that  aff lir," 
but  this  was  eridently  a  concession  to  public  opinion  rather  than  to 
conviction.  Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  decide  against  Mather's  good  faith 
in  these  proceeduigs ;  but  we  think  that  they  will  arrive  at  a  more 
ooirect  as  well  as  charitable  conclusion  who  look  at  his  whole 
character-^who  remember  that  his  education  had  been  of  the  sternest 
order  of  Puritanism — that  he  regarded  New  England  as  in  some 
measure  under  theooratic  government,  and  that  he  drew  all  bis  notiona 
of  public  sin  and  punishment  from  the  Old  Testament— who  remember 
also  that  in  lus  own  person  he  was  accustomed  to  look  for  immediate 
spiritual  guidance  by  some  sign  or  token  in  all  his  conduct, — that  his 
prayers  and  fasts  and  vigils  were  all  with  a  view  to  direct  provi- 
dential interpoaition,  and  that  as  a  consequence  he  looked  on  the 
direct  interposition  of  evil  spirits  as  constant  and  certain. 

From  this  time  his  public  influence  declined.  Twice  even  when  a 
president  of  Harvard  College  had  to  be  chosen  he  was  to  his  great' 
mortification  passed  over,  though  not  only  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  learned  of  its  alumni,  but  as  a  man  of  almost  unequalled  genius. 
But  he  lived  and  laboured  on  with  all  his  wonted  zeaL  In  1713  he 
was  elected,  on  account  of  his  '  Curiosa  Americana,'  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  (being  the  first  American  who  received  that 
distinction),  and  some  letters  appearing  ia  its  '  Ti-ansactions '  In  1721, 
giving  an  account  of  the  practice  of  inoculation,  then  recently  intro- 
duced from  Constantinople  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  deter- 
mined him  to  endeavour  to  render  inoculation  available  for  the  benefit 
of  his  Gountiymen.  Small-pox  was  then  raging  in  Boston,  and  Mather 
convoked  a  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  the  city,  but  they  with  one 
exception  declared  sgainst  the  innovation.  Mather  and  his  convert 
Dr.  Boylston  persisted,  and  though  they  were  assailed  by  every  kind 
of  professional  and  popular  invective,  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
247  persons  out  of  5589  who  sufiJered  from  the  epidemic  in  Boston  in 
1721,  to  submit  to  the  operation,  some  of  the  younger  members  of 
Mather's  family  being  the  first  upon  whom  it  was  tried.  The  result 
was  found  to  be  that  of  the  inoculated  only  one  in  forty-two  died,  while 
of  those  not  inoculated  one  in  seven  died:  and  inoculation  became  a 
part  of  the  established  medical  treatment  in  America.  Cotton  Mather 
snrrived  till  the  18th  of  February  1728;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
oircomstiyfice  thai  in  his  later  years  the  chief  actor  in  the  terrible  witch 
tragedy  was  the  friend  aad  adviser  of  Beojauiin  Franklin,  the  great 
American  ropresentative  of  so  entirely  oppcwita  a  school  of  philosophy. 

We  spoke  of  Cotton  Mather  as  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
works.  He  himself  mentions  having  published  above  300;  thehr 
actual  number  is  said  to  be  882.  How  with  his  busy  public  am!  miuls- 
terial  engagements  he  could  have  written  so  much  it  ia  difficult  to 
imagine^  for  he  was  also  an  indefatigable  reader.  Dr.  Chauncey,  a 
learned  contemporary,  declared  of  him  that  thero  were  "  hardly  any 
books  in  existence  with  which  Cotton  Mather  was  not  acquainted," 
but  he  also  says  of  him  that  he  was  "the  grsatest  redeemer  of  time  he 
ever  knew."  Many  of  his  publications  were  sermons  and  "little 
books,"  but  some  are  of  considerable  bulk :  his  greatest  work,  the 
*  Scripture  XUustrationB,'  on  which  he  laboured  ^un  his  thirty-first 
year  to  lus  death,  BtUl  remains  in  manasoript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Massaohusetts  Historical  Society.  For  a  long  period  his  "practical 
works"  were  great  aathorities  with  certain  religious  sects.    Benjamii^ 
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Franklin  in  his  'Autobiography'  says  of  Cotton  Mather^s  'Essays  to 
do  Good/  that  **  they  perhaps  gave  mm  a  tone  of  tbinkiog  that  had  an 
influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  his  life ;"  and  in 
reading  Franklin's  writings  and  plans  of  self-discipline  we  have  often 
fancied  that  we  saw  the  influence  also  of  Cotton  Mather's  '  Student 
and  Preacher,' — a  student's  guide  which  in  the  theological  academies 
and  among  the  studious  young  men  of  the  dissenting  bodies  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  America,  was  a  cherished  manual,  till  superceded  by  the 
'Mental  Discipline'  and  the  'Student's  Manual*  of  the  Burders  and 
the  Todds  of  our  own  day.  Mather's  writings  on  witches  and  spirits 
will  be  preberved  by  the  circumstances  to  which  they  refer ;  his  greatest 
published  work  '  Magnalia  Christi  Americana :  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  New  England,  from  its  first  planting  in  the  year  1620,  unto 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1696;  in  seven  books,'  London,  1702;  first 
Aaierican  edition  2  vols.  8vo,  Hartford,  1820,  though  a  mere  mass  of 
undigested  materiolii,  is  valuable  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
early  ecclesiastical  and  general  history  of  New  England. 

MATHEW,  THE  REV.  THEOBALD,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in 
Ireland,  was  bom  at  Thomastown,  coanty  of  Tipperary,  October  10, 1790. 
His  father,  an  ill^itimate  member  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  LUndaff, 
died  while  his  children  were  young,  and  Theobald  was  enabled  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Countess  of  Llandaff  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Mathow,  to 
proceed  to  the  academy  of  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1814.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
missionary  charge  at  Cork,  where  his  influence  was  great  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike:  on  his  appointment  to  this  mission  he  received 
from  the  pope,  Gregory  XVL,  the  degree  of  D.D.,  with  a  dispensation 
enabling  him  to  hold  property.  Among  other  benefits  which  Father 
Mathew  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cork  was  the  establishment 
of  a  religious  society  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  sick  and  needy,  on 
the  model  of  the  societies  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul :  this  institution 
obtained  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
in  1884.  About  four  years  later  he  was  requested  to  lend  his  aid  to 
a  temperance  association  formed  in  Cork.  He  joined  the  association 
and  became  its  president;  and  devoting  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
peaceful  agitation,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  within  a  few  months 
no  less  tha^  150,000  converts  in  Cork  alone.  Extending  his  sphere  of 
action  he  commenced  a  '  progress'  through  the  west  of  Ireland,  where 
proportionate  results  were  seen;  wherever  he  went  tiie  crowds  that 
flocked  to  '  Father  Mathew'  to  take  the  pledge  of  temperance  were  so 
numerous,  that  they  could  only  be  kept  in  control  by  the  military  and 
police.  The  fesme  results  followed  in  all  the  towns  which  he  visited 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dublin,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London,  where  regardless  of  creed  and 
country  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  raising  the  squalid  objects  of 
pity  and  compassion  to  self-respect,  independence,  and  industry.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  mission  Father  Mathew 
did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  his  temporal  prospects ;  a  distillery  in  the 
■  south  of  Ireland  which  belonged  to  his  brother,  and  formerly  provided 
him  with  almost  all  his  income,  being  shut  up  in  consequence  of  his 
preaching  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  His  services  in  the  cause 
of  morality  and  religion  having  been  recognised  by  statesmen  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  her  Majesty  granted  to  leather  Mathew  out  of  the 
civil  list  an  annuity  of  '6001.  a  year— a  sum,  which  though  ample  in 
itself,  is  understood  to  have  been  little  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  payments  on  policies  of  assurance  upon  his  life  obtained  for  the 
sake  of  securing  his  oreditora ;  and  a  private  subscription  was  entered 
upon  for  his  assistance.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  December  1856 ;  having 
from  the  state  of  his  health  been  for  some  years  incapacitated  for  active 
labours. 

MATHEWS,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  comedian,  yfns  bom  on  the 
28th  of  June  1776,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School.  His 
father,  Mr.  JamesMathews,  was  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  intended 
Charlo.4,  who  was  his  seventh  son,  to  follow  the  business.  A  strong 
and  early  inclination  for  the  stage  however  induced  the  son,  after  two 
or  three  attempts  in  private,  to  make  his  debut  as  an  amateur  in  the 
parts  of  Richmond  in  *  Richard  IIL,'  and  Bowkit  in  '  The  Sonin-Law,' 
at  the  Richmond  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  September  7,  1793 ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  June  1794  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  regular 
comedian  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Dublm,  for  the  benefit  of  Mis.  Wells, 
and  in  the  characters  of  Jacob  in  '  The  Chapter  of  Accidents,'  and 
Lingo  in  ^  The  Agreeable  Surprise.'  In  1797  Mr.  Mathews  married 
his  first  wife,  Miss  Eliza  Kirkham  Strong,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
at  Exeter.  She  died  at  York  in  1802,  and  in  1803  Mr.  Mathews  was 
united  to  his  second  and  surviving  wife.  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  at  that 
time  a  member  with  himself  of  the  York  company.  On  the  15th  of 
May  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mathews  made  hia  first  bow  to  a  London 
audience  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  on  the  17th  of  September 
1804  his  fir&t  appearance  at  Druiy  Lane,  in  the  character  of  Don 
Manuel,  in  '  She  would  and  she  would  not.'  On  Wednesday,  April  12, 
1808,  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Hull,  he  made  his  first  trial  of  those 
popular  performances,  his  '  Entertainments '  and  *  At  Homes,'  by  the 
recital  of  his  '  Mail-Coach  Adventures,  or  Rambles  in  Yorkshire.'  On 
the  22nd  of  July  1814  Mr.  Mathews  was  severely  injured  by  being 
Uirown  out  of  a  tilbury  in  which  he  was  driving  his  friend  Mr.  Terry. 
The  effects  of  this  unfortunate  accident  he  felt  to  the  last  day  of  his 
lile.    On  the  2nd  of  April  181b  he  cotumi-uoed  his  extraordinary 


engsgement  with  Mr.  Arnold  of  the  English  Opera  Honse^  and  gavo 
his  first  'At  Home '  in  London,  an  entertainment  which  he  repeated 
thirty-nine  nights  to  overflowing  houses.  In  1822  he  paid  hia  first 
visit  to  New  York,  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
1824  produced  his  entertainment  entitled  'A  Trip  to  .^nerica.'  In 
January  1828  he  accepted  a  short  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  became  joint-proprietor  with  Mr.  Yates 
of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  by  the  purchase  of  his  deceased  friend  Mr. 
Terry's  share.  In  1834  he  again  visited  America,  but  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  return  prematurely,  having  placed  only  thirty  nights. 
On  Tuesday,  28th  of  June,  1835  (his  birth-day),  he  expired  at  Plymouth, 
after  considerable  suffering,  aged  fifty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  that  town.  As  a  comedian,  Mr.  Mathews 
ranked  deservedly  high ;  but  his  greatest  popularity  was  certainly 
achieved  by  his  wonderful  talent  for  personation  and  imitation,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  his  kind  heart  as  well  as  good  taste  kept  him  guiltless 
of  offence  even  to  the  most  sensitive  of  those  whose  peculiarities  of 
voice,  manner,  or  person  he  so  happily  assumed.  In  private  life  Mr. 
Mathews  was  universally  respected,  and  with  him  the  stage  lost  a 
perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  a  distinguished  professor.  His  memoirs, 
partly  autobiographical,  and  edited  by  his  widow,  have  been  recently 
published  in  8vo.  His  son,  the  present  Mr.  Charles  Mathswa,  was 
educated  as  an  architect,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  that  profession 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  but  eventually  gave  scope  to  his  strong 
bent  for  the  sti^ge.  As  manager,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  so  long 
a  public  favourite  as  Madame  Vestris,  first  of  the  Olympic  and  after- 
wards of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Mr.  Mathews's  career  is  well  known. 
^As  a  light  comedian,  he  has  secured  for  himself  a  special  line  of 
characters  in  which  he  is  without  a  rival 

MATILDA  or  MAUD,  EMPRESS.    [Hbnby  I;  Henby  IL] 

MA.TSYS,  QUINTIN,  an  eminent  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1466, 
is  said  to  have  followed  the -trade  of  a  blacksmith,  or  farrier,  till  he 
was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  His  quitting  his  trade  to  take  up 
painting  has  been  ascribed  to  different  causes.  The  story  that  has 
gained  most  credit  (perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  romantic)  is,  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  whose  father  was  resolved  she 
should  marry  none  but  an  artist ;  and  that  he  in  consequence  applied 
himself  to  painting  with  such  success,  that  he  was  in  a  very  short  time 
qualified  to  claim  the  lady's  hand.  He  was  admitted  a  Master  of  the 
Guild  of  Painters  in  1491.  His  manner  is  singular,  and  different  from 
that  of  any  other  master ;  liis  design  is/;orrect  and  true  to  nature,  and 
his  colouring  forcible.  His  pictures  are  caref ullv  fimshed,  though  rather 
dry  and  hard.  It  is  thought  by  competent  judges  that,  if  he  had  been 
in  Italy,  and  studied  the  antique  and  the  great  masters  of  the  Roman 
school,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Though  he  generally  took  his  subjects  from  ordinary 
life,  he  sometimes  ventured  with  success  into  the  higher  departments 
of  the  art  One  instance  of  Uus  is  a  '  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  painted 
for  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city.  His 
most  remarkable  and  best  known  picture  is  that  of  the '  Two  Misers, '  of 
which  there  are  numerous  copies.  The  picture  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Windsor  is  supposed  to  be  the  original.  Dr.  Waagen  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  a  'Mary  Magdalen,'  half-length,  three-quarters  the  siae 
of  life,  in  the  gallery  at  Corsham  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Methuen.  The 
drawings  of  Matsys  are  extremely  rare.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1530. 
The  National  Gallery  hns  a '  Salvator  Mundi  *  (No.  295),  by  him. 

MATTHEW,  ST.,  the  Apostle  and  EvangeliBt,  was  a  native  of 
Galilee^  and  a  publican  or  collector  of  customs  and  tribute  under  the 
Romans.  While  employed  in  his  office  at  the  city  of  Capernaum,  he 
was  called  by  Christ  to  follow  him  (Matt  ix.  9),  and  was  afterwards 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  apostles  (Matt  x.  8).  An  account  which 
corresponds  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  Matthew,  as 
related  by  himself,  is  given  by  Mark  (ii  14),  and  Luke  (v.  27),  respecting 
a  publican  named  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphasus.  Grotius  and  others  have 
supposed  that  Matthew  and  Levi  were  diffei^ent  persons,  whose  con- 
version took  place  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  so,  why  should  Matthew 
relate  his  own  conversion  and  omit  all  mention  of  that  of  Levi  ?  Aa 
the  three  narratives  plainly  refer  to  the  same  time  and  place,  and  aa 
Levi  ii  not  mentioned  among  the  apostles,  nor  in  any  other  passage 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Matthew  and  Levi 
are  names  of  the  same  person.  Perhaps  Levi  was  his  proper  name, 
and  Matthew  a  surname  given  him  after  his  conversion,  aa  that  of 
Peter  was  to  Simon.  The  Hebrew  word  Matthew  signifies  'a  gift  of 
Jehovah.' 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1 13),  Matthew  is  mentioned  with  the 
other  apostles  as  remaining  in  Jerusalem  after  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
His  suUequent  history  is  quite  uncertain.  According  to  Socrates,  an 
eccleaiastioal  historian  of  the  5th  century,  he  went  to  Ethiopia  (Soc, 
'Hist  Eca,'  Ub.  i,  c.  19);  but  according  to  another  tradition,  to 
Parthia.  It  has  been  a  commonly-received  opinion  that  he  was  put 
to  death  at  Naddabar,  a  city  in  Ethiopia  (Cave's  'Lives  of  the  Apostles^' 
p.  178) ;  but  Heracleon,  a  Valentinian  of  the  2nd  century,  mentions 
him  among  those  of  the  apostles  who  escaped  martyrdom.  The  passage 
18  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ('  Stromata,'  lib.  iv.,  p.  502  B). 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  one  of  those  valuable  old 
writers,  the  Latin  chroniclers  of  England,  who  have  handed  down  to 
OB  in  a  simple  statement  of  facts  the  deeds  of  the  sovereigns  and  tho 
persons  who  guided  public  afiairs  at  a  remote  period.    Matthew  spenfe 
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his  life  near  the  aaoient  palace  of  the  kings  of  England,  where  the 
ptrliamente  were  usually  held  and  the  most  important  affairs  trana- 
aeted,  for  he  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westmiosfcer,  the  church  of 
the  abbey  being  the  naual  place  of  interment  of  the  kings  and  their 
families,  and  stall  remains  to  show  of  what  a  splendid  establishment 
it  formed  a  part  Matthew's  date  is  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His 
history  closes  with  the  death  of  Edward  I. ;  little  or  nothing  is  known 
d  his  personal  history. 

He  entitles  his  work  'Flores  Histonanim.'  He  begins  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  first  and  least  valuable  half  is  taken  up 
with  tffiurs  of  other  countries  and  our  own  before  the  Conquest.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pages  in  the  Frankfurt  edition  contain  the 
history  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.  This  portion 
ii  very  highly  esteemed.  Matthew  of  Westminster  was  published  in 
London  in  1567,  and  again  at  Frankfurt  in  1601,  in  the  same  volume 
with  Florence  of  Worcester,  another  writer  of  the  same  class,  and  a 
continuation  of  Matthew  to  the  year  1377,  the  year  of  the  death'  of 
Edward  IIL  A  translation  of  the  'Flowers  of  History,'  by  C.  D. 
Tonge,  forms  two  volumes  of  Bohn's  'Antiquarian  Library,*  1853. 

MATTHIAS,  EMPEROR     [Habsbubo,  Houbb  of.] 

MATTHISSON,  FREDERICK,  bom  at  Hohendodeleben,  near 
Ifsgdeborgy  in  1761,  was  a  posthumous  child,  and  brought  up  by  his 
grandfather,  a  village  pastor,  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was 
seat  to  the  school  at  Kloaterbergen,  and  afterwards  to  the  University 
of  Halle,  to  study  theology.  Uis  natural  taste  however  led  him  to 
apply  himself  more  to  philology  and  general  literature.  Instead 
therefore  of  entering  the  church,  he  supported  himself  for  some  time 
ss  a  private  tutor  at  Altona,  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim,  after  whioh 
he  reiided  for  two  years  with  his  friend  Bonstetten  near  the  Lake  of 
Oeneva.  In  1794  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  reader  and  travel- 
ling companion  to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  visited  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  part  of 
Switzerland,  relative  to  which  countries  his  '  Briefe '  and  his  '  Erin- 
neningen'  foxnish  many  interesting  details,  besides  numerous  sketches 
sod  inecdotes  of  distinguished  literary  persons  and  others  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  tours.  Although  somewhat 
deficient  in  regard  to  simplicity  of  style,  those  works  exhibit  him  to 
eontiderable  advantage  as  a  prose>writer ;  but  it  was  as  a  lyric  poet 
that  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  (Hrman  public,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  admired  for  the  happy  delineation  of  external  nature,  and 
the  touching  melancholy  and  charm  of  sentiment  which  characterise 
his  poems,  besides  their  charms  of  style  and  versification.  His 
'Elegy  in  the  Ruins  of  an  old  Castle '  is  hardly  lees  popular  than  that 
of  Gray  is  with  us,  being  one  of  those  productions  which  are  of  them- 
aeWes  sufficient  to  give  the  writer  a  lasting  reputation.  Matthisson 
slao  performed  a  good  office  for  the  poetical  literature  of  his  country 
by  his  '  Lyxisohe  Anthologie,'  a  collection  in  twenty  volumes,  pub- 
lished at  Zurich,  1805-7,  and  containing  select  pieces  and  specimens 
from  202  lyric  poets,  commencing  with  Weckherlin,  Zingref,  Opitz, 
and  other  earlier  poet^  and  terminating  with  Tiedge.  These  volumes 
may  be  considered  as  a  gallery  where  the  specimens  of  the  different 
mssteiB  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  exhibit  the  characteristic 
qoalities  of  each.  Matthisson  died  at  Worlits^  near  Dessau,  March  12, 
1831. 

MATT,  MATTHEW,  M.D.,  the  son  of  Paul  Henry  Maty,  a  Protestant 
deigyman,  was  bom  in  1718,  at  Montfort,  near  Utrecht,  and  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  Churdi;  but  in  consequence  of  some  mortifica- 
tions which  his  father  received  from  the  synod  on  account  of  particular 
theological  sentiments,  Ms  thoughts,  when  he  grew  up,  were  turned  to 
phytic.  He  took  a  degree  at  Leyden,  and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in 
Ei^Und,  his  father  being  determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.  His 
earliest  patron  in  England  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Chesterfield.  In 
1760  he  began  to  publish,  in  French,  an  account  of  the  productions 
of  the  Engliah  press,  which  be  printed  at  the  Hague,  under  the  name 
of 'Journal  Britannique ; '  a  publication  which  Qibbon  praised  as 
exhibitmg  a  candid  and  pleasing  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in 
England  for  the  space  of  six  years,  from  January  1750  to  December 
1765.  It  answered  its  intenUon,  and  introduced  Dr.  Maty  to  the  most 
eminent  literary  persons  of  the  country.  In  1756,  as  soon  as  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Museum  was  completed,  he  was  appointed 
<ne  of  the  first  under^librarians  of  that  institution.  In  1758  he  became 
a  fellow,  and  in  1765,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  was  chosen 
•ecrstary  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1772,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Qowin 
Knight,  Dr.  Maty,  by  his  majesty's  appointment^  became  principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died  of  a  lingering  disorder, 
Angust  2,  1776.  His  body  being  opened,  the  appearances  which 
presented  themselveB  were  considered  so  singular  that  they  were 
described  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  account  of 
them  was  inserted  in  vol.  Ixvii.  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
I^.  Maty  was  an  early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation ;  and  when 
a  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  person  might  have  the  smallpox,  after 
inoculation,  a  second  time,  he  tried  it  upon  himself,  unknown  to  his 
family.  Besides  various  smaller  pieces,  he  published: — 1,  *M^moire 
Borlayie  et  sor  les  Ecrits  de  M.  Ab.  de  Moivre,'  12mo,  Haye;  2, 
*  Authentic  Memous  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,'  8vo, 
London,  1755.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  finished 
the  'Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  which  were  completed  by 
his  son-in-law  Mr.  Justamond,  and  prefixed  to  that  nobleman's  *  Miscel- 


laneous Works,'  2  vols.  4to,  1777.  Dr.  Maty  was  Lord  Chesterfield's 
executor. 

MAUPERTUIS,  PIERRE-LOUIS-MAREAU  DE,  was  born  at  St. 
Male,  17th  of  July  1698.  Upon  quitting  the  army,  in  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain  of  dragoons,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  partly  under  the  instruction 
of  M.  Nicole.  In  1728  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  in  1727  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  the  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  conducted  by  Dominic  and  James  Cassini  had  not  been 
detected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  result  of  this  survey  was 
directly  at  variance  with  the  conclusion  to  which  Newton  had  arrived 
relative  to  the  figure  of  the  earth :  and  although  several  of  the 
geometricians  of  Uie  day  were  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  of 
degrees  in  latitudes  so  nearly  contiguous  (for  the  measured  arc  con- 
sisted of  two  conterminous  portions,  the  difference  of  the  mean 
latitudes  of  which  was  little  more  thui  4°)  could  not  be  considered 
decisive,  inasmuch  as  the  errors  incidental  to  the  survey  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  confined  within  such  narrow  limits  as  the  small 
diffei-enoe  of  length  which  the  survey  was  employed  to  detect ;  still 
it  afforded  to  others,  who  were  interested  in  refuting  ^e  Newtonian 
theory,  plausible  grounds  for  disputing  the  obkte  figure  of  the  earth, 
to  which  that  theory  had  led.  To  set  the  question  at  rest^  Bouguer 
and  La  Condamioe  were  sent  to  Peru;  and  during  their  absence 
Maupertnis,  in  company  with  Clairaut,  Camus,  Lemonnier,  and 
Outhier,  were  deputed  by  the  Academy  to  measure  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  in  Lapland.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  Swedish 
astronomer  Celsius,  who  brought  with  him  from  London  instruments 
made  by  Qraham,  of  a  very  superior  construction  to  any  then  in  use. 
The  party  reached  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July,  1736,  intending  to  fix 
their  trigonometrical  stations  upon  the  islands  of  the  gulf;  but  upon 
examination,  they  found  the  valley  of  the  river  Tornea  more  eligible 
for  the  purpose,  and,  in  December  foUowiog,  commenced  measuring 
a  base  of  7407  toises  upon  the  frozen  surface  of  that  river.  An 
account  of  this  survey  was  published  by  Maupertnis  in  1738 :  '  La 
Figure  de  U  Terre,'  8vo,  Paris,  1738.  The  result  was  that  the 
difference  of  latitude  of  the  extreme  stations,  namely,  the  town  of 
Tornea  and  the  mountain  Kittis,  was  57^  29*6",  and  that  l^e  length  of 
the  corresponding  arc  was  55,023  toises,  from  which  it  followed  that 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  66°  N.  latw  exceeded  a  degree  in  the 
latitude  of  Paris  by  512  toises,  and  consequently  tended  to  prove  that 
the  earth's  figure  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  survey  was 
repeated  in  the  years  1801-2-3,  by  Svanberg,  whose  result  differed  from 
that  of  Maupertnis  by  226  toises. 

Maupertuis  was  one  of  the  first  among  his  countrymen  who 
defended  the  Newtonian  theory  against  the  attacks  of  Descartes,  and 
when  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of  his  survey,  he  became 
an  open  and  strenuous  opposer  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  When 
Frederic  II.  was  about  to  reorganise  the  academy  of  Berlin,  he  offered 
the  presidency  to  Maupertuis,  who,  tired  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  where, 
says  M.  Delambre,  the  reputation  of  many  had  a  tendency  to  eclipse 
his  own,  eagerly  assented  to  eo  honourable  a  proposition.  But  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  whioh  dates  £rom  1745,  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Frederic, 
and  he  showed  little  interest  as  to  scientific  research  except  such  as 
had  reference  to  his  survey  in  Sweden.  His  vanity  on  this  point  was 
conspicuous.  In  the  portrait  which  he  had  painted  of  himself  he  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  compressing  the  poles  of  the  earth.  He  died 
at  Basel,  27th  July,  1750,  at  the  house  of  two  of  the  sons  of  John 
Bernoulli,  with  whom  he  had  always  been  on  terms  of  friendship. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Kosnig,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Hague  and  foreign  associate  of  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  respecting  a  mechanical  principle  of  considerable  importance, 
which  Maupertuis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  promulgate,  and 
from  which  he  deduced  the  laws  of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light,  and  those  to  which  the  collision  of  bodies  are  subjected,  but  of 
which  he  waJs  unable  to  give  any  general  demonstration.  This  prin- 
ciple, whioh  he  designated  *'the  principle  of  least  action,"  he  enun- 
ciated in  terms  identical  with  those  employed  at  the  present  time 
(see  his  'Essai  de  Cosmologie,'  Leyden,  1751,  p.  70),  although  he 
probably  attached  to  them  a  somewhat  different  signification.  Kcsnig 
endeavoured  to  show,  firsts  that  the  same  principle  had  been  previously 
advanced  by  Leibnitz;  secondly,  that  it  was  not  true.  The  academy 
of  BerUn,  to  whose  arbitration  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in 
favour  of  Maupertuu^  and  ordered  the  name  of  Kosnig  to  be  erased 
&om  their  list  of  associates;  but  even  this  decision,  added  to  the 
support  of  the  celebrated  Euler,  seemed  inadequate  to  compensate 
Maupertuis  for  the  raillery  of  Voltaire,  who,  although  totally  incom- 
petent to  judge  on  the  ^scientific  merits  of  the  case,  had  taken  the 
part  of  Econig,  and  published  his  satirical  piece,  entitled  *  Diatribe  du 
docteur  Akakia,  Medecin  du  Pape,'  wherem  he  was  too  successful  in 
turning  into  ridicule  both  Maupertuis  and  his  **  principlei"  Frederic, 
who  disliked  Maupertuis,  laughed  at  the  satire^  but  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  which  led  to  Voltaire's  asking  and 
obtaining ijpermiBsion  to  leave  Berlin.  ('Vie  de  Voltaire^'  par  Com 
dorcet)  The  following  list  of  the  published  works  of  Maupertuis  is 
given  in  Qu^rard's  *  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique : ' — 

'Anecdotes'  physical  and  moral,  12mo,  no  date.    *  Nautical  Asti^ 
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nomj,  or  Elexnoito  of  Astronomy,  alike  applioable  to  a  fixed  and 
moveable  Observatory,'  8vo,  Paria,  1743  or  1751 :  Lyon,  1766. 
.  *  Memoirs  read  before  the  royal  academies  of  France  and  Prussia,' 
16mo,  Dresden,  1753.  'Memoir  on  the  Moon's  Parallax/  1755. 
'  Discourse  on  the  different  Forms  of  the  Stars,  with  an  Exposition  of 
the  Systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,'  8vo,  Paris,  1732  and  1742.  '  A 
Latin  inaugural  metaphysical  Diasertation  on  the  System  of  Nature,' 
12mo,  1751.  The  same  in  French,  Berlin,  1754.  'Dissertation  on 
the  White  Negro/  8vo,  1744.  '  Elements  of  Geography,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1740.  'Eloge  of  Montesquieu,' 8vo,  1755.  <  Essay  on  Cosmology,' 
8vo,  Berlin,  1750.  'Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  Berlin,  1749;  and 
London,  1750.  'Disinterested  Examination  of  the  different  Under- 
takings for  determining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,'  Oldenburg,  1788  ; 
and  Amsterdam,  1741.  ^  Examination  of  the  three  Dissertations  pub- 
lished by  M.  Desaguliers  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,'  Oldenburg, 
1738  (this  book,  by  some  attributed  to  Maapertuis,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Count  de  Bi^vre).  '  The  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  Maupertuis, 
Clairault,  Camus,  Le  Monnier,  Outhier,  Celsius,  &c,  near  the  Polar 
Circle,'  Paris,  8vo,  1738.    'Letter  to  Madame    de  Vertillac,'  Paris, 

— .     '  Letter  to  Euler,' .     '  Letter  of  an  English  Clockmaker 

to  an  Astronomer  of  Pekio,'  12mo,  1740  (a  humorous  satire  against 
MM.  de  Cassioi  on  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  the  meridian). 
'Letter  upon  the  Comet;'  Paris,  1742.  'Letter  on  the  Progress  of 
the  Sciences,'  Berlin,  1752.  '  The  Measurement  of  a  Degree  of  the 
Meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens,  det<$rmined  by  Picart,  with  the 
Observations  of  MM.  Maupertuis,  Clairaut^  Camus,  and  Le  Monnier,' 
8vo,  1740.  '  Miscellaneous  Works,'  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1744.  '  Phi- 
losophical Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Language  and  the  Signification 
of  Words,'  12mo.  '  A  Method  of  superseding  the  action  of  the  Wind,' 
1753.  '  Venus  physique,'  1745  and  1777.  The  works  of  Maupertuis 
were  collected  and  published  at  Dresden,  in  1752,  4to ;  and  at  Lyon, 
in  1754  and  1768,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Among  his  memoirs  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  French  Institute,  his  '  Balistio  Arithmetic,'  1731,  and  an 
elegant  Commentary  upon  the  12th  section  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Principia,'  1732,  deserve  particular  mention. 

{Ltfe  of  MaupertuiSf  by  Delambre,  in  the  •  Biographic  UniverteUe  ; 
Montucla,  Hutaire  4et  MathSmcUiques,  tkc) 

MAUR,  ST.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons  of  this  name : 
one  a  disciple  of  St  Benedict^  who  is  mentioned  in  St.  Gregory's 
'  Dialogues,*  and  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  584 ;  the  other,  abbot  of 
Glanfeuil,  who  lived  till  640,  and  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Co- 
lombauy  and  not  of  St  Benedict  Of  the  former  of  these  a  Life  is  extant 
in  the  great  work  of  the  Bollandists.  His  day  was  the  15th  of 
January. 

MAURICE  OF  NASS.VU.    [Nassau,  Hox/sb  ow.] 

*  MAURICE,  REV.  FREDERICK  DENISON,  M.A.,  a  chief  of  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  whose  influence  as  an 
intellectual  leader  is  widely  felt,  not  only  in  the  church  but  in  society 
at  large,  was  bom  in  1805,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister  of  high 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  philanthropic  seal.  Mr.  Maurice  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  late  John  Sterling,  a  friendship  which 
lasted  through  the  whole  of  Sterling's  life,  and  which  was  made  closer 
in  the  end  by  the  marriage  of  the  friends  to  two  sistera  From 
Trinity  College  both  Maurice  and  Sterling  removed  to  the  smaller  cor- 
poration of  Trinity  Hall;  and  here  already  the  former  began  to  exert 
that  singular  influence,  partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral,  upon  all 
who  came  near  him,  which  has  accompanied  him  throughout  his 
whole  career.  Being  a  Dissenter  he  was  unable  to  take  a  degree, 
though  he  passed  the  usual  examinatione  with  the  highest  distinction. 
Such  was  his  reputation  in  the  college  that  not  only  was  a  Fellowship 
offered  him,  but,  on  his  declining  it  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
declare  himself  a  bon&  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
signing  the  articles  and  so  qualifjiog  himself  for  the  appointment,  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  keep  his  name  on  the  college-books  for  a  year 
or  two  as  a  non-resident  member,  in  order  that,  if  during  that  time 
his  scruples  vanished,  he  might  still  take  his  degree  and  enjoy  a 
fellowship.  This  also  he  ded[ined,  on  the  ground  that,  by  holding 
out  to  himself  such  a  prospect,  ho  would  be  subjecting  his  intellectufld 
independence  to  the  risk  of  a  temptation,  and  bribing  his  conscience. 
Accordinglv,  quitting  Cambridge  vrithout  a  degree^  he  removed  to 
London,  where  for  some  time  he  devoted  himself  to  literatura.  With 
his  friend  Sterling  he  became  oonneoted  with  the  '  Athenssum,'  then 
just  started  by  'i&.  Silk  Buckingham*  Notwithstanding  the  intellec- 
tual and  literary  power  which  Maurice,  Sterling,  and  their  friends 
threw  into  this  journal  at  its  commenoement,  it  did  not  succeed  com- 
mercially ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Dilke,  who  afterwards  pur- 
chased it,  to  raise  it  to  its  present  position,  among  BritiUi  literary 
journals.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Maurice  wrote  a  novel  of  Tety 
thoughtful  and  striking  character  called  'Eustace  Conyers.'  Mean- 
while his  own  views  and  belief^  had  shaped  themselves  into  a 
form  which  enabled  him  oonscientiotsly  to  become  not  only  a  member 
but  a  dergymaa  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  a  peculiar 
delicacy  however  he  did  not  return  to  Cambridge  to  complete  his 
quaUfioation,  but  did  so  at  Oxford,  by  a  residenoe  of  one  or  two  terms, 
so  as  to  take  hii  degree.  Sinoe  that  time  the  Chnroh  of  England  has 
teen  the  floena  and  object  of  his  chief  activity,  and  Chzistian  theology 


in  oonneotion  with  that  church,  and  with  the  wants  of  modscn  Britiah 
society  has  been  his  aU-abeorbing  study. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  writings,  omitting  numerous 
separate  sermons  and  occasional  tracts : — 'The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice 
Deduced  from  the  Scriptures  ,* ' '  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastioal  History 
of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries;'  'Theological  Easays;'  'Pa- 
triarchs and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament ; '  'Prophets  and  Kings 
of  the  Old  Testament;'  'The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament;' 
'  Christmas  Day  and  Other  Sermons ;  *  '  On  the  Religions  of  the 
Worid  ; '  ' On  the  Prayer  Book ; '  'The  Church,  a  Family ; '  '  On  the 
Lord's  Prayer;'  'On  the  Sabbath;'  and  'Law  on  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees.'  Mr.  Hiiaurice  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  from  whose  pages  two  works  of  his  on  the  *  History  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,'  in  ancient  and  in  mediseval  times 
have  been  republished.  In  all  these  writings,  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  views  expounded  are  those  of  whiett  has  been  named  the 
'^road-Church'  party,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  denomina- 
tional sections  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sinoe  the  death  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  indeed,  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  a  prominent  leader  and 
adviser  of  this  section  of  the  Church  of  England,  looked  up  to  with 
extraordinaiy  veneration  by  all  who  have  belonged  to  it,  including 
such  men  as  the  late  Anihdeaoon  Hare  and  Mr.  Kingsley.  The 
influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Maurice  on  such  men  has  been  partly  through 
his  writings,  partly  personal  and  private ;  and  it  is  said  that 
no  man  has  come  near  him  personally  without  oontraoting  a  very 
unusual  degree  of  respect  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  character. 
It  is  Mr.  Maurice's  great  idea  that  the  Church  of  England  ought 
to  grapple  intellectually,  in  its  theological  aims  and  expositions, 
with  the  most  advanced  forms  of  sceptical  thought,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  evince  a  liberal  sympathy  with  much  that  is  non- 
tlieological  in  its  apparent  aspect,  in  order  the  more  surely  to  exhibit 
the  supremacy  of  i<elig^on  over  all ;  it  is  also  his  idea  that  the  Church 
of  England,  as  an  institution,  ought  to  grapple  with  contemporary 
forms  of  social  evil,  so  as  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  the  true  source  of 
every  effective  social  amelioration.  In  carrying  out  these  ideas  he  has 
necessarily  come  into  conflict  with  the  views  of  others,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  church.  His  orthodoxy  on  Tazious  doctrinal  points  has 
been  questioned,  and  at  no  time  more  loudly  than  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  his  '  Theological  Essays,'  in  which  his  language 
respecting  both  the  Atonement  and  the  question  of  Eternal  Puniahznent 
was  made  the  text  of  many  attacks.  As  the  originator,  or  one  of  the 
originators,  of  the  Christian  socialist  movement,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  braak  down  the  system  of  competitive  labour,  and  elevate  the 
working  dasses  by  teaching  them  to  associate  together  in  little  oom- 
panies,  undertaking  work  in  common,  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  Mr. 
Maurice  necessarily  came  in  conflict  with  another  set  of  antagonists. 
In  the  midst  of  much  controversy  however,  no  one  has  ever  questioned 
his  ability,  his  seal,  or  his  single-mindedness.  The  only  ecclesisstical 
office  he  holds  is  that  of  chaplain  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  which  capacity 
he  preaches  sermons  which  draw  audiences  as  select  as  any  in  London. 
Till  recently  he  held  a  professorship  of  divinity  in  King's  College, 
London,  but  that  office  he  vacated,  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
raised  by  the  college  authorities  to  the  opinions  advanced  in  his 
'  Theoloeical  Hssays.*  Mr.  Maurice  is  the  founder  and  principal  of 
the  Working  Men's  College,  Red  Lion  Square,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  its  manage- 
ment. He  also  takes  grsat  interest  in  the  cause  of  female  education. 
But  indeed  there  are  few  social  questions  of  importanoe  to  which 
his  sympathies  do  not  extend. 

MAURICE,  THE  REV.  THOMAS,  was  bom  about  1756,  at  Hert- 
ford, where  his  father  was  then  head-master  of  the  Christ's  Hospital 
school.  After  his  father  s  death  the  family  was  impoverished  by  an 
unfortunate  marriage  of  the  widow :  and  his  education  proceeded 
irregularly  till  Dr.  Parr,  on  opening  his  school  at  Stanmore,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil,  and  treated  him  with  great 
generosity  and  iundness.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  entered  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  next  year  to  Univeisity 
College.  After  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Lowth ;  and  he  held  for  some  time  the  curacy  of  the  large  parish  of 
Woodford  in  Essex,  which  in  1785  he  resigned  for  a  chapel  at  Epping, 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  leisurs  for  study.  Next  yewr  he  married; 
but  his  wife  lived  for  no  more  than  four  years.  He  had  already- 
published  a  translation  of  the  '  (Edipus  Tyrannus,'  and  several  other 
volumes  of  poems;  and  he  long  continued  to  publish  volumes  of 
verses.  But  his  turn  for  historical  studies  had  been  fostered  at 
University  College  by  his  distinguiahed  tutor  Lord  Stowell;  and 
before  removing  to  Epping  he  had  begun  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  history  of  India,  for  dealing  with  which  he  made  proposaU  in 
1790  in  a  published  letter  addressed  to  the  East  India  Direotors.  The 
izreligious  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  alarming  Mr.  Maurice's  mind, 
induced  him  to  remodel  his  first  work  after  it  was  nearly  completed, 
and  to  devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  to  dissertations  on  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  His  '  Indian  Antiquities '  began  to  be  published 
in  1791,  when  two  volumes  appeared,  in  octavo :  the  rest  were  brought 
out  at  hitervals^  the  completion  of  the  work  being  mainly  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Harboroogli ;  and  the  seventh  and  last 
Yolnme  appealed  in  1797.  Meantime  he  had  undertaken  his  *  Histoiy 
of  Hindostan^'  the  three  yolumes  of  whiofa,  in  quarto,  were  published 
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in  1795, 1798, 1799 ;  and  a  seoond  edition  appearecl  in  1821.  In  1798 
Earl  Spencer  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Wormlefghton  in 
Warwickshire:  next  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  in  the 
British  Muaeam  :  in  1800  Bishop  Tomline  obtained  for  him  the  pension 
that  had  been  held  by  the  poet  Cowper :  and  in  1804  he  received  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  the  vicarage  of  Cudham  in  Kent.  His  *  Modem 
History  of  Hindoatan,'  in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1802  and  1804. 
Several  other  volumes  on  Eastern  history  and  theology,  and  attempts 
in  verse,  saeoecded  this  work :  and  one  of  his  last  undertakings  was 
his  *  Memoirs,  comprehending  the  History  of  the  Progress  of  Indian 
Literatore^  and  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Characters  in  Britain,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years.'  Of  this  work  the  three  volumes  appeared  in 
1819,  1820,  and  1822.  Mr.  Maurice  died  at  bis  apartments  in  the 
British  Museum,  on  the  SOth  of  March  1824. 

MAURICIA'NUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  appears  to  have 
been  writing  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  from  an 
expression  which  he  uses  ('  Dig/  83,  tit.  2,  s.  23) ;  he  was  therefore  a 
contemporary  of  Oaius.  The  only  work  of  his  that  is  mentioned  *in 
the  Florentine  Index  is  six  books  Ad  Leges.  There  are  four  excerpts 
from  Mauricianus  in  the  Digest 

MAURCLICO,  or  MARULLO,  FRANCIS,  abbot  of  Messina,  was 
bom  at  that  place,  September  16,  1494,  and  ^ed  there,  July  21, 1575. 
Several  accounts,  which  do  not  conceal  the  age  which  he  attained, 
state  that  he  was  prematurely  sacrificed  to  excess  of  study.  His  life 
was  written  by  his  nephew  of  the  same  name,  and  was  published  at 
Messina  in  1613;  we  have  not  seen  this  work,  but  it  is  much  used, 
and  freely  quoted,  in  the  Abb^  Domenico  Scina*s '  Elogio,'  Palermo, 
1808,  which  contains  a  full  but  flattered  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  in  question.  Maurolico  taught  mathematics  publicly  at 
Mesdina,  and  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship  with  Cardinal  Bembo. 
These,  and  his  behsg  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  suppress  a  part 
of  his  dissertation  on  comets,  on  account  of  the  offence  which  Bome 
passages  gave  to  certain  Venetian  noblemen,  are  the  only  circum- 
stances  of  bis  personal  life  which  sre  worth  recording. 

The  printed  works  of  Maurolico  are  numerous,  and  those  which  he 
wrote  still  more  so ;  a  list  of  all  (but  without  titles  or  dates  for  the 
printed  works)  is  given  by  the  Abb^  Soina.  Among  the  former  must 
be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Autolycus  with  commentaries,  Messina 
1658,  folio;  of  Archimedes,  1670,  and  1681  (or  1685?):  the  Pheno- 
mena of  Euclid,  1588,  and  an  edition  of  Theodoaiusand  Menelaus  iu  the 
tame  year,  which  contains  a  table  of  secants,  being  the  first  intro- 
duction of  these  lines ;  *  OpuscuW  printed  at  Venice,  1575,  containing 
treatisea  on  the  sphere,  the  calendar,  astronomical  instruments, 
gnomonics,  music,  and  arithmetic;  treatise  on  Cosmography,  1543. 
Oiher  works  have  been  stated  as  printed,  but  we  have  only  inserted 
those  which  have  good  authority. 

Maurolico  will  be  remembered  by  his  geometrical  writinn,  particu- 
larly his  manner  of  treating  the  conic  sections,  by  his  optical  Uieorems, 
acd  by  his  arithmetical  works ;  but  the  interest  which  attaches  to  his 
wTxtiugB  connects  them  rather  with  the  general  history  of  the  science 
than  with  his  own  biography,  as  there  are  no  very  prominent  dis- 
ooveries  to  record.  In  his  arithmetic  he  proceeds  upon  geometrical 
principles,  as  his  eulogist  states  (and  with  confirmatory  oescriptions 
and  citations),  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  attempt  tg,  generalise 
operations  into  rules,  and  to  present  them  in  a  form  doeely  approaching 
to  the  modem  algebra,  to  the  spirit  of  which  they  approach,  without 
the  language.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  time  of  Vieta 
the  method  of  expressing  general  formulae,  which  now  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  algebraical  limguage,  did  not  exist ;  and  it  seems  to  us, 
from  such  parte  of  Maurolico's  writings  as  we  have  seen  cited  (the 
works  themselves  are  very  scarce),  that  the  transition  from  the  arith- 
metic of  Euclid  to  that  of  Maurolico  is  an  approach  to  algebra  of  a 
character  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  met  with  from 
historians.  These  writers,  so  far  as  algebra  is  concerned,  do  not  even 
mention  the  name  of  Maurolico,  a  eiroumstanoe  which  must  be  explained 
probably  by  the  latter  not  being  in  the  line  of  investigation  of  Cardan, 
Tartaglja»  and  those  who  lie  in  the  direct  track  between  the  Hindoo 
algebra  and  that  of  Vieta.  Nevertheless  the  propositions  of  Maurolico 
on  the  summation  of  series,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
deduced,  form  a  very  curious  step  in  the  progress  of  arithmeticid 
inquiry. 

MAURUS  TERENTIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  at  Carthage.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Vossius  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  same  Terentianus  who  is 
addressed  by  Martial  as  the  prefect  of  Syene  iu  Egypt  ('  Epigram,'  L 
87) ;  and  he  at  all  events  lived  during  or  before  the  time  of  St  Augus- 
tine, since  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect. 
{*De  Civitate  Dei,'  vi.  2;  'De  Utilitate  Credendi,'  c.  17.) 

The  only  work  of  Maurus  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  entitled 
'  De  Litteris,  Syilabis,  Pedibus,  et  Metris  Carmen.'  It  is  included  in 
the  *Grammatici  Veteres,'  edited  by  Putschius,  Hanover,  1605:  and 
baa  been  also  edited  by  D.  J.  V.  Lennep,  Leydeu,  1825,  and  by  Lach- 
mann,  Leipsi?,  1836. 

MAUBY,  JEAN  SIFFREIir,  Cardinal,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1746,  at  Vaurdas,  in  the  Venaissin,  of  poor  but  respectable 
parents.  He  showed  at  a  very  early  age  a  great  disposition  for 
learning,  and,  being  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  ecclesiastioal  pro- 
feesiou,  he  was  placed  at  the  seminary  of  St  Qarde,  at  Avignon,  to 


pnrsue  his  theological  studies.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  in  the  expectation  of  earning  a  subsistence  by  the  cultivation 
of  his  talents.  Though  he  was  without  friends  in  that  city,  his  first 
publication  attracted  considerable  notice.  Encouraged  by  this  early 
success  he  took  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  In  1772  an  *Eloge*  on  Fdndlon,  which  he  published, 
was  favourably  received  by  the  French  Academy,  and  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop  of  Lombez.  He  however 
soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  very  popular  as  a  preacher, 
A  panegyric  of  St  Louis,  which  he  delivered  before  the  French 
Academy,  and  one  of  St.  Augustine  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
met  with  so  much  success  that  the  abbey  of  Frenade  in  the  diocesQ 
of  Salutes  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  who  like- 
wise appointed  him  preacher  to  the  court  In  1785  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  the  place  of  the  lyric  poet  Lefranc  de 
Pompignan;  and  the  following  year  the  valuable  benefice  of  the 
priory  of  Lioris  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  assembly  of  the 
States-General  in  1789  he  was  named  deputy  of  the  clergy  for  the 
bailiwick  of  P^ronne,  and  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates. 
From  the  first  he  enlisted  himself  on  the  aristocratic  side,  where  his 
energetic  eloquence  and  peculiar  talent  at  reply  rendered  him  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  Mirabeau.  [Mhubeau.]  His  impressive 
and  impassioned  oratory,  though  it  expressed  opinions  hostile  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  assembly,  was  often  listened  to  with  admiration 
and  greeted  with  applause.  His  great  moral  co ullage  and  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  principies  which  he  had  adopted,  and  which  in  spite  of 
the  most  violent  opposition  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  danger  he 
earnestly  advocated,  secured  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  his  enemies.  On  the  27th  of  November  1790, 
a  decree  was  passed  in  the  ^'utional  Assembly,  by  which  every  eccle- 
siastic in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  with 
all  his  power  the  new  constitution ;  and,  in  case  of  any  priest's  refusal 
it  was  dei^red  that  he  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  benefices. 
To  this^  constitution  the  pope  had  refused  his  sanction,  on  account  of 
its  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  the  oath  was  indig- 
nantly refused  by  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy.  When  the  day 
arrived  for  the  taking  it  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Assembly, 
an  infuriated  mob  surrounded  the  hall,  threatening  death  to  all  who 
should  refuse.  On  this  oocasion  also  Maury  displayed  his  usual 
intrepidity,  and  boldly  advocated  the  independence  of  his  ordec 
"Strike,  but  hear  me,"  was  his  exclamation,  when  the  last  efforts  of 
his  impassioned  eloquence  in  that  Assembly  were  interrupted  by  the 
incessant  cries  of  his  political  antagonists.  At  the  close  of  the  stormy 
session  of  tho  National  Assembly,  Maury,  who  could  lend  no  further 
aid  to  the  prostrate  cause  of  royalty  and  religion,  quitted  his  native 
country,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  Pius  VI.,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rome.  He  was  there  received  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  the 
loss  of  his  benefices  in  France  was  more  than  compensated  by  his 
speedy  elevation  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  Roman  church.  In 
1792  he  was  named  Archbishop  of  Nicsea  "inpartibus  infidelium," 
and  afterwards  appointed  apostolical  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at 
Frankfurt  for  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Francis  IL  This  mission 
accomplished,  in  1794  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
and  was  instituted  to  the  united  sees  of  Monte-Fiaacone  and  Corneto. 
On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1798,  though  eveiy  effort 
was  made  to  seize  Cardinal  Maury,  he  eacaped  under  Hii^Mm  to  Venice, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  conclave  assembled  for  the  election  of  Pius  VlL 
In  1799  he  returned  to  Rome  upon  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Suwiirrow, 
and  was  accredited  as  ambassador  to  his  exiled  king^  Louis  XVIII.| 
who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Mittau.  This  office  he  resigned  on 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  government  of 
France  under  Napoleon,  on  which  occasion  he  addressed  to  the  First 
Consul  a  letter,  couched  in  the  most  submissive  languag«^  pnying  for 
permission  to  refcuru  to  France.  This  letter,  which  was  deemed  not  to 
be  iu  unison  with  the  tenor  of  his  former  conduct^  subjected  him  in 
after-times  to  the  reproaches  and  persecutions  of  the  party  whom  he 
had  served  with  so  much  personal  hazard.  Napoleon  gladly  received 
the  proposal  of  a  reconciliation  with  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the 
Church  whose  establishment  he  was  restoring  in  France :  an  interview 
took  place  between  them  at  Qenoa,  and  in  May  1806  Mauxy  re-appeaied 
at  Paris.  The  flattering  reception  he  there  met  with  was  oaicuiated 
to  attach  him  to  the  intereste  of  this  ohle^  who  admitted  him  to  hia 
intimacy,  and  availed  himself  of  his  counsels  in  ecclesiastical  matten. 
He  received  the  pension  assigned  to  the  dignity  of  a  French  cardinal, 
and  was  appointed  First  Almoner  of  Jerdme  Bonaparte.  In  1807  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  place  of  Target^  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  His  acceptance  in  1810 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  subjected  him  to  the  displeasure  of 
Pius  VIL,  between  whom  and  Napoleon  there  had  arisen  much  dis- 
agreement Cardinal  Maury  was  a  warm  and  sincere  admirer  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  not  only  espoused  his  cause  in  the  disputes  with  the 
head  of  the  Church,  but  took  every  oocasion,  which  the  frequent 
victories  of  this  chief  afforded  him,  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  the 
expressions  of  admiration  which  were  contained  Si  his  mandates  to  the 
clei^y  of  his  diocese.  These  mandates,  written  in  a  style  of  the  moat 
florid  eloquence,  do  not  remind  us  of  the  impreaiive  and  energetio 
orator  of  the  National  Assembly :  they  were  severely  criticised  by  the 
adhei-euts  of  the  ancient  rdgime,  and  by  the  witty  fr^uentera  of  the 
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Farisian  ealoons,  who  styled  them  'arehiepiBCopal  despatches,' in  allusion 
to  their  military  tone,  and  their  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
I^apoleon's  bulletins. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March  1814,  Maury 
was  deprived  by  the  Bourbons  of  the  administration  of  his  diocese ; 
ond  in  their  resentment  for  his  adherence  to  Napoleon's  fortune  they 
forgot  his  former  daring  and  powerful  support  of  their  tottering 
tbronei  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  imprisoned  during 
one  year  by  the  orders  of  the  pope ;  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  live 
in  retirement  on  a  pension  which  was  given  to  him  in  compensation 
for  his  resignation  of  the  eee  of  Monte-Fiascone.  In  this  retirement, 
deeply  i^ected  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  former  party  and  that  of  the 
pontiff,  to  whoae  elevation  he  had  been  instrumental,  he  died  on  the 
11th  of  May  1817. 

**  Notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  eloquence,"  says  the  Duchess 
of  Abrantes,  who  knew  him  intimately,  '*  the  Abb^  Maury  had  been 
before  the  Revolution,  what  he  was  in  proscription,  what  he  continued 
under  the  empire,  a  man  of  talent  rather  than  a  man  of  sense,  and  a 
curate  of  the  time  of  the  League  rather  than  an  abbd  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  .**  She  adds  that  his  figure  was  in  the  highest  degree 
dieagreeable^  but  the  description  she  gives  of  it  appears  rather  a 
caricature  than  a  portrait 

His  principal  work,  *  Essais  sur  TEloquence  de  laChaire,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
published  after  his  death  by  his  nephew  Louis  Siffrein  Maury,  still 
maintains  its  well-merited  popularity.     His  mind  was  formed  to  ap- 
preciate the  eloquence  of  Massillon,  Bossuet,  and  Bourdaloue,  and  his 
criticisms  on  the  other  French  divines  are  in  general  as  correct  aa  they 
are  temperate.    In  his  review  howeyer  of  English  pulpit  oratory,  he 
manifests  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  our  most  cele- 
brated preachers,  such  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sherlock,  and  Barrow,  and  j 
he  selects  Blair  as  the  best  model  of  English  eloquence;  the  comparison  , 
which  he  draws  between  him  and  Massillon  is  necessarily  most  unfavour- 1 
able  to  Blair.    His  own  Panegyric  of  St  Augustine  is  esteemed  one  of  ; 
the  finest  pieces  of  French  pulpit  eloquence.    He  is  also  supposed,  I 
conjointly  with  TAbbd  de  Boismont,  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'  Lettres  sur  I'Etat  actuel  de  la  Religion  et  du  Clerg^  de  France.' 

MAWMOISINE,  or  MALVOISINE,  WILLIAM  DE,  was  bred  in 
France,  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  French- 
man. He  afterwards  came  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  made  one  of  the 
eUrici  regis,  and  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  in  which  latter  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Alexander,  afterwards  Kin; 
Alexander  IL  He  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  August  1199, 
about  which  time  also  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  conse- 
crated the  following  year  by  special  precept  from  the  pope.  (Fordun, 
viii.  61.)  In  the  year  1202  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St 
Andrews,  when  he  seems  to  have  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor. 
In  September  1208,  he  dedicated  a  new  cemetery  at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 
(Chalm.,  '  Caled.,'  iL  339.)  He  afterwards  made  a  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  having  returned,  we  find  him  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
in  1211,  possessed  of  legatine  powers  from  Rome,  and  assembling  at 
Perth  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to  press  upon  the  nation 
the  popes  will  and  command  that  an  expedition  be  undertaken  to  the 
Holy  Land.  In  121i  he  attended  the  coronation  of  King  Alexander  II., 
and  is  said  to  have  set  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head.  The  next 
year  he  went  with  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Moray  and  the  mitred 
abbot  of  Eelso  to  the  Fourth  Laterau  Council,  where  the  doctrines  of 
Wyoliffe  were  condemned;  and  he  seems  to  have  remained  abroad 
till  1218.  From  the  (^ntinent  he  brought  with  him  into  this  country 
various  orders  of  monks  and  mendicants,  till  then  nnknown  here,  and 
had  convents  of  Black  Friars  erected  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Berwick, 
Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Montrose,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  and 
moDaateries  for  the  monks  of  Valliscaulium  at  Pluscardine,  Beaulien, 
and  Ardchattan.  He  wrote  lives  of  the  popish  saints  Ninian  and 
Kentigem.  It  was  to  him  and  in  his  time  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
sent  Uie  decretal  letters  which  we  find  in  the  '  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,' 
to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  to  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  abbot  of  St 
Andrews,  respectively.  But  zeal  for  the  church  was  by  no  means  this 
prelate's  only  passion  ;  for  we  find  that  on  one  occasion,  noticed  by 
Fordun  (viii  62),  he  deprived  Dunfermline  Abbey  of  the  presentation 
to  two  churches,  because  the  monks  had  failed  to  provide  him  wine  for 
supper.  Fordun  adds  that  the  monks  had  indeed  supplied  wine,  but 
the  bishop's  own  attendants  had  drunk  it  all  up.  He  continued  bishop 
of  St  Andrews  till  his  death  (Keith,  '  Bishops '),  which  happened  on 
the  9th  of  July  1238  (Chalm.,  *  Caled.,'  iii  616);  and  he  is  remembered 
in  a  composition  respecting  tithes,  1297  (Connell,  *C)n  Tithes,' ii.  413). 

MAXK'NTIUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  VALERIUS,  son  of  Maxi- 
mianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian  in  the  empire,  was  living  in  ob- 
scurity when,  after  his  father's  abdication,  and  the  elevation  of 
Constantine  to  the  rank  of  Csesar,  he  became  envious  of  the  latter, 
and  dissatisfied  vnth  the  neglect  of  Galerius  towards  him.  Acoordiogly 
he  stirred  up  a  revolt  among  the  prsBtorian  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  waa 
proclaimed  emperor,  a.d.  306.  Galerius,  who  was  then  in  the  East, 
bent  oilers  to  Severus  Csesar,  who  had  the  command  of  Italy,  to  march 
from  Milan  to  Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and  put  down  the  insurrection. 
In  the  mean  time  Maximianus,  who  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  as  colleague  with  his 
son,  in  807.  Seyems,  on  arriving  with  his  troops  near  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  formerly  served 


under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  attached  to  their  old  general  Upon 
this  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  which  he  soon  after  surrendered  to 
Maximianus,  on  beinsr  promised  his  life  and  liberty ;  but  Maximianus 
put  him  to  death.  Maximianus  proceeded  to  Gaul  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Constantinus,  leaving  Maxentius  at  Rome.  Galerius  soon  after 
arrived  in  Italy  with  an  army ;  but  not  finding  himself  strong  enough 
to  attack  Maxentius  in  Rome,  and  fearing  the  same  fate  as  that  of 
Seyerua,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  Maximianus,  returning  to 
Rome,  reigned  for  some  months  together  with  his  spn,  but  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  took  refuge  with  Galerius,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  emperor.  There  were  then  no  less  than  six  emperors,  Galerius, 
Maximianus,  Constantinus,  Maxentius,  Licinius,  and  Maximinus  Daza. 
In  the  following  year,  309,  Maxentius  was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome, 
together  with  his  son,  M.  Aurelius  Romulus,  who  in  the  next  year  waa 
accidentally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Maxentius  possessed  Italy  and 
Africa ;  but  Africa  revolted,  and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as  emperor 
an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reigoed  at  Carthage  for 
thiee  years.  In  the  year  311  Maxentius  sent  an  expeditU>n  to  Afiica, 
defeated  and  killed  Alexander,  and  burnt  Carthage.  Proud  of  this 
success,  for  which  he  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  preparations  to  attack  Constantine,  with  whom  he  had  till  then 
preserved  the  appearance  of  friendship.  Constantine  moved  from 
Gaul  into  Italy,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  defeated  Maxentius,  who  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the  Tiber,  in  312. 

.[CONSTANTIKUS ;  FlaVIUS  VALERIUS.] 


Coin  of  Maxentius. 
British  Museum.    Actual  sise.    Gold. 

MAXIMLA'NUS,  GALE'RIUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  sumamed  Armen- 
tariuB,  on  account  of  having  been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events 
of  his  life  are  narrated  under  Diocletian,  Constantius  I.,  and  Con- 
stantinus. According  to  the  historians,  he  died  (a.d.  311)  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  and  himself 
as  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 


Coin  of  Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus. 
British  Museum.    Actual  size. 

MAXIMIA'NUS,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  a  native  of  Pannonia, 
bom  of  obscure  parents,  served  in  the  Roman  armies  with  distinction, 
an4  was  named  by  Diocletian  his  colleague  in  the  empire^  a.d.  286. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  is  given  under  Dioclbtian,  Constantine. 
and  Maxentius,  -'  He  was  put  to  death  at  Marseilles,  by  order  of 
Constantine,  for  having  conspired  against  his  life,  in  310. 


Coins  of  Marcus  Valerius  Maximianus. 
British  Museum.    Actual  sise. 

MAXIMILIAN.    [Habsbubo,  Housb  of.] 

MAXIMIANUS,  CAIUS  JULIUS  VERUS,  was  originally  a  Thradan 
shepherd.  He  was  of  gigantio  size  and  great  bodiUy  strength.  He 
entered  the  Roman  army  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  was  rapidly 
advanced  for  his  bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the  command  of 
a  new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the  head  of  which  he  followed 
Alexander  in  his  campaign  against  the  Germans,  when  the  army  being 
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aeamped  on  the  baxiks  of  the  Rhine,  he  conspired  against  his  soto* 
ragn,  and  induced  some  of  his  companions  to  murder  him  in  his  tent» 
as  well  as  his  mother  Mammsea,  ajx  235. 

Maziminusy  being  proclaimed  emperor,  named  his  son,  also  called 
Msximinnii,  CsBsar  and  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  continued 
the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated  a  large  tract  of  country 
beyond  the  Rhine,  after  which  he  repaired  to  Hlyrieum  to  fight 
the  Dadans  and  Sarmatians.  But  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  roused 
enemies  against  him  in  yarious  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of 
Africa  reyolted,  and  proclaimed  Gordianus,  who  was  soon  after 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  a.d.  237. 

But  CapellianuSy  governor  of  Mauritania  for  Maximinus,  defeated 
GordianuB  and  his  son,  who  fell  in  the  struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign 
of  little  more  than  a  month.  [Qobdianus,  MiJicus  Antonius  Afri- 
CA2n7B.]  Rome  was  in  consternation  at  the  news,  expecting  the 
vengeance  of  Maxixninus.  The  senate  proclaimed  emperors  Clodius 
Papienus  Maximus  and  Dedmus  Cselius  Balbinus,  but  the  people 
iniosted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus,  a  boy  twelve  years 
of  age,  being  associated  with  them.  Maximus  marched  out  of  Rome 
with  troops  to  oppose  Maximinns,  who  had  crossed  the  Isonzo  and 
laid  siege  to  AquUeia.  Maximinus  experienced  a  brave  resistance  from 
the  garrison  and  i)eople  of  that  city,  which  excited  still  more  his 
natiual  cruelty,  and  tiie  soldiers,  being  weary  of  him,  mutinied,  and 
killed  both  him  and  his  son,  in  238.  Maximinus  the  father,  then 
sixty-five  years  old,  was  a  ferocious  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  won- 
derful tales  are  related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of  food  and 
drink  that  he  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is  said  to  have  been  a  hand- 
some  but  anogant  yonth.    (Capitolinus,  in  '  Historia  Augusta.*) 


Coin  of  Maximiiras. 
BritiBh  Moseum.    Actual  sixe.    Copper* 

l£AXIMI'in7S,  DAIA,  or  DAZA,  an  Hlyrian  peasant,  served  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by  Galerius,  who  was  his  relative,  to 
the  rank  of  military  tribune,  and  lastly  to  the  dignity  of  Csesar, 
AJ).  305,  at  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus, 
when  he  had  for  his  share  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egypti  After 
the  death  of  Galerius,  in  811,  Maximinus  and  Licinius  divided  his 
dommions  between  them,  and  Maximinus  obtained  the  whole  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius  behaved  ungratefully  towards 
the  faauly  of  Galerius,  their  common  benefactor.  ViJeria,  the 
dtnghter  of  Diocletian  and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped  from 
Lidnios  into  the  dominions  of  Maximinus,  the  latter  offered  to  marry 
her,  and  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  mother  into  the  deserts 
of  Syrk.  He  persecuted  the  Christians  and  made  war  against  the 
Anneniana.  A  new  war  having  broken  out  between  Licinius  and 
Maximinus,  the  latter  advanced  as  far  as  Adrianople,  but  ?ni8  defeated, 
isd  into  Afli%  and  died  of  poison  at  Tarsus  in  813. 


Coin  of  Maximinns. 
British  Moseum.    Actnal  size. 

MAXIMUS,  a  P.    mALBoruB,  D.  C] 

HA'XIMUS  MAGNUS  was  a  native  of  Spain,  or,  as  Bome  think, 
without  much  probability,  of  Britain.  He  accompanied  TheodosLus 
in  several  of  his  expeditions,  and  was  with  him,  in  the  capacity  of 
genenl,  in  Britain  in  868,  and  remained  there  several  years.  Whilst 
there  he  is  said  to  have  married  Helena,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Bntiah  noble  of  Caeraegont  (Caernarvon),  in  Wales,  but  this  is  very 
doobtfuL  The  measures  of  Gratian  having  excited  discontent  among 
the  soldiery,  the  army  in  Britain  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Maximus 
emperor,  A.D.  883.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Gaul,  whither 
Gratian  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  being  deserted  by  most  of  ius 
troops^  he  was  easily  defeated  by  the  usurper  near  Iws,  and  forced 
to  fly.  He  was,  however,  overtaiLen  at  Lyon,  and  put  to  death ;  and 
Madmns  vraa  acknowledged  as  emperor  throughout  (}aul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  and  leoognised  as  sole  emperor  of  those  provinces  by 
llModoaias  and  Yalentinian.  But  Maximus  having  determined  on 
obtaining  Italy  also,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  compellea  Yalentinian  to 
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take  flight,  in  887.  Theodosius  however  now  came  with  all  the  foi«e 
he  could  muster  to  the  aid  of  hie  colleague.  The  troops  of  Maximus 
were  unable  to  oppose  any  successful  resistance,  and  the  emperor 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Aquileia.  Thither  Theodosius  followed 
him  and  stormed  the  city.  Maximus  was  taken,,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  before  Theodosius,  who,  after  reproaching  him  for  his 
ambition,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  August  388.  [Gsaziaiiub: 
Thxodobiu&J 


Coin  of  Maximus  Magnus. 
British  Museum.    Actual  sise.      Gold. 

MAXIMUS,  PLANUDES.    [Planudes  Maximus.] 

MAXIMUS,  RUTILIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  period  is  unoGftain, 
but  he  probably  wrote  under  Severus  and  Caraoalla.  The  only  work 
of  his  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  is  '  Ad  Legem  Faloidiam,* 
or  a  commentary  on  the  Lex  Falcidia.  ('Dig.'  30,  s.  125).  There 
is  one  excerpt  from  Maximus  in  the  Digest. 

Q.  CoBNELrus  Maximus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  the  master 
of  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Horace  (Cicero,  *  Ad 
Diversos,'  vii.  8,  17 ;  'Dig.'  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  s,  45).  There  is  no  excerpt 
from  his  writing^  in  the  Digest,  but  he  is  once  cited  by  Alfenus 
Varus  ('  Dig.'  83,  tit  7,  s.  16),  who  prefers  his  opinion  to  that  of 
Servius  on  the  question  that  if  a  vinea  (vinejard)  was  bequeathed 
with  the  <'instrumentum,"  the  word  *' instrumentum  "  comprised  the 
rakes,  spades,  poles,  and  stakes. 

^LA'XIMUS  TY'RIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines 
and  of  Commodus.  He  resided  principally  at  Athene,  but  sometimes 
visited  Rome :  he  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  stoic 
Claudius  Maximus,  who  was  one  of  the  philosophical  friends  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius,  though  some  critics  have  been  of  thia  opinion. 
('  Life  of  Aurelius,'  by  J.  Capitolinus,  o.  8.) 

There  are  extant  forty-one  dissertations  {9ia\4^€is  or  K6yot)  of  Maxi- 
mus Tyrius  on  various  points  connected  with  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  are  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  and  more  commend- 
able for  the  expression  than  the  matter.  The  following  examples  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  dissertations :— *  On  Plato's 
opinion  respecting  the  Deity ; '  '  Whether  we  ought  to  return  Injuries 
done  to  us;'  'Whether  an  Active  or  a  Contemplative  Life  is  to 
be  preferred ; '  '  Whether  Soldiers  or  Husbandmen  are  more  useful 
in  a  State;'  'On  the  Dsemonium  of  Socrates;'  'Whether  Prayers 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Deity,'  &c. 

The  best  editions  of  Maximus  Tyrius  are  by  Stephanus,  Paris,  1557; 
by  HeinsiuB,  Ley  den,  1607,  1614,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1677 ;  by 
Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  reprinted  at  London  with  notes  by  Mark- 
land,  1740.  The  dissertations  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Morel,  Paris,  1607,  by  Forney,  1764,  and  by  Dounais,  1802;  into 
Italian  by  Petro  de  Bardi,  Venice,  1642;  and  into  German  by  C.  T. 
Damm,  Berlin,  1764.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  English  translation  of 
this  author. 

There  were  several  other  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Maximus, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Maximus  of  Ephesus,  who  initiated 
Julian  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  had  subsequently  great 
influence  in  the  councils  of  that  emperor. 

MA'XIMUS,  THE  GREEK,  a  celebrated  personage  in  Russian 
church  history,  was  a  native  of  Arta  in  Albanu^  where  he  was  born 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  After  studying  at  Paris,  Florence, 
and  other  cities  then  distinguished  as  seats  of  leieuming,  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Mount  Athos^  where  he  took  the  monastic  vows ;  but  the 
Grand  Duke  Vassili  Ivanovich,  having  desired  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  send  two  persons  to  arrange  and  describe  a  vast  number 
of  Greek  manuscripts  and  books  that  had  recently  been  discovered  in 
some  part  of  the  palace,  the  choice  fell  upon  Maximus  for  one  of  theuL 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Moscow,  and  was  astonished  to  meet  with 
such  a  prodigious  store  of  Greek  literature.  He  was  directed  by  Vassili 
to  examine  the  books,  and  to  select  such  as  were  most  deserving  of 
translation ;  but  as  he  was  then  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue, 
he  had  first  to  prepare  a  Latm  version,  which  was  afterwards  rendered 
by  others  into  Slavonian.  It  was  thus  that  the  translations  of  a 
Psalter  with  a  commentary,  and  Chrysostom's '  Homilies  on  St.  John,' 
were  produced.  Desirous  of  returning  to  his  convent,  it  was  only  at 
the  instances  of  the  Tsar,  who  wished  him  to  revise  the  earlier  trans- 
lated books  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  he  remained  and  undertook  tiiat 
task,  for  which  he  was  then  qualified  by  having  obtained  in  the  interim 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Slavonian.  The  diligence  with  which  he 
executed  it  tended  however  only  to  raise  up  numerous  enemies  against 
him,  among  the  rest  Daniel,  the  metropolitan ;  for  the  corrections  he 
deemed  it  requisite  to  make  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  great  ofience 
to  the  more  lealous.    What  more  immediately  tended  to  bis  disgrace 
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was  the  firmness  with  which  hd  opposed  Tassiirs  diTorce  from  his 
first  wife  Salome  (on  accouot  of  barrenness),  and  his  mnrriage  with 
the  Princess  Helena  GlinskL  He  was  condemned  by  a  synod,  excom- 
mimicated  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Otrotch  monastery  at 
TVer,  in  1525.  In  this  confinement  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour 
till  the  death  of  the  metropolitan  Daniel ;  after  which  the  Bishop  of 
Tver  interceded  for  him,  and  obtcuned  some  mitigation  of  the  severity 
used  towards  him.  At  length  the  next  Tzar,  Ivan  Vassilivich,  con* 
sented  to  his  being  removed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sergius,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1556.  A  great  number  of  works  are 
extant  by  him  (chiefly  in  manuscript)  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
dogmatical,  polemical,  philosophical,  &c. ;  from  which  considerable 
information  has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  oge ;  nor  was  he  at  all  timid 
in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  times.  This  alone  would 
account  for  the  persecution  which  be  drew  down  upon  himself;  but 
after  his  death  even  thoee  who  had  been  among  the  more  violent 
against  him  admitted  his  innocence,  nor  was  it  long  before  his  memory 
came  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  holy  man  and  a  martyr. 

MAXWELL,  ROBERT,  LORD,  son  of  John,  third  Lord  Maxwell, 
who  was  killed  at  Floddon,in  September  1514.  He  bad  been  knighted, 
and  appointed  Stewart  of  Annandale,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father, 
on  the  10th  of  June  precedint? ;  and  in  1517  be  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  West  Marches.  In  1524  he  was  provost  of  Edinbui^h,  and  in 
that  capacity  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  for  the  commissioners 
of  boroughs :  a  solitary  instance,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  peer  being  so 
elected.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of  the  privy-council ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  November  1683,  appears  in  the  sederunts  of  the  Court  of 
Session  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses^^ion.  In  1586  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  to  whom  the  government  of  the  king^ 
dom  Was  intrusted  during  the  absence  of  King  James  V.  on  his 
matrimonial  expedition  to  France ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  himself 
despatched  to  negociate  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  He  is 
said  to  have  advised  the  expedition  which  terminated  at  Sol  way 
Moss,  but  was  so  incensed  at  the  command  of  the  army  being  given 
to  Oliver  Sinclair,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Soots  nobility  he 
mutinied  and  yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  who  had 
a  force  much  inferior  to  their  opponents.  On  the  death  of  King 
James  V.  he  was  ransomed  and  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  further  the  projects  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  in 
reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  Mary,  which  met  in  March  1548,  he  presented  to  the 
lords  of  articles  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  time,  which 
had  undoubtedly  considerable  effect  in  accelerating  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  This  was  a  writing,  or  as  we  should  now  term  it, 
a  'Bill,*  for  an  act  of  pHrliament  to  allow  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  lords  of  articles  found  the 
proposal  reasonable ;  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  into  parliament, 
and  passed  into  a  law  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  opposition  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Beaton  became  chancellor,  and 
Lord  Maxwell  was  apprehended,  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
almost  immediately  after.    He  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1546. 

MAY,  THOMAS,  an  early  English  dramatist  and  historian,  was 
bom  in  1595.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  who  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Having 
finishtd  his  education  at  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  he  came 
to  London,  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  persons  of  distinction.  In  1637  May  was  opposed 
to  Sir  William  Davenant  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  laureate,  which 
the  death  of  Ben  Jonson  had  left  vacant.  Sir  William  was  successful, 
and  his  success  so  exasperated  May,  that  although  hitherto  a  courtier, 
he  became  hostile  to  the  king's  party,  and  by  the  interest  of  Crom- 
well was  made  secretary  of  the  parliament,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
•History.'  On  the  18th  of  November  1650  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed*  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  strangled  by  the  tightness  of  his 
nightcap  strmgs;  but  Marvel  intimates  that  it  was  from  the  eflects  of 
drinking.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  his  body  was 
taken  up  after  the  Restoration,  and  removed  to  a  large  pit  in  the 
churehyard  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  his  monument  in  the 
abbey  pulled  down. 

Besides  a  history  of  parliament,  he  wrote  a  'Description  in  Verse 
of  Henry  IL/  and  a  prose  'Short  Survey  of  the  Changes  of  the 
Beign  of  Henry  IL,  with  the  Character  of  Henry  and  Richard,  his 
ions  J '  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Victorious  Reign  of  Edward  IIL ; '  and 
a  translation  of  Lucan's  'Fhanalia,'  with  a  continuation  both  in  Latin 
and  English  translations  of  Virgil's  'Geoigics,'  and  'Selected  Bpi- 
grams  of  MarliaL'  His  plays  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  five  in 
number,  and  these  five  are  named  'Agrippfaia,'  'Antigone,*  *Cleo- 
patea,'  *  The  Heir,'  and « The  Old  CoupW  The  last  two  are  comedies, 
Mid  are  printed  in  DodsleVs  Collection.  'The  History  of  the 
Parliament '  was  reprinted  with  a  Preface  by  Baron  Mas^res. 

MATER,  SIMONB,  was  bom  in  Bavaria  (at  Sandersdorf,  in  1760, 
Moording  to  Qerber;  at  Mendorf,  in  1763,  as  stated  by  Lichtenthal). 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  study  music  in  Italy,  in  which  country 
he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  In  1799  appeared  his  first 
distmguished  opera,  now  known  under  the  title  of  '11  Fanatico  per 
to  Musiea.'  In  1802  he  was  chosen  aa  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  choroh 


of  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergama  In  the  same  year  he  produced  his 
'Misteri  Eleusini/  which  on  the  Continent  has  always  been  considered 
a  work  of  the  first  class,  though  we  believe  it  never  reached  this 
country.  It  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  reoep1»on 
of  Mosart^s  compositions  in  Italy,  by  the  introduotiotk  of  richer  har- 
mony and  fuller  and  bolder  accompaniments.  In  1803  he  brought  out 
at  Vienna  ' L'Equivooo,'  an  opera  bufia;  and  in  the  same  year 'La 
Ginevra  dl  Scozia,'  founded  on  the  episode  of  Ariodante  in  the 
'Orlando  Furioso,'  which  yet  is  occasionally  placed  on  the  Italian  lyric 
stage.  So  indeed  are  his  'Lodolska,'  '  Aleramo  ed  Adelasia^'  and  '  La 
Rosa  Bianca,  e  la  Rosa  Rossa,'  the  subject  of  the  latter  from  the 
history  of  our  ware  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses.  But  the  greatness 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  energy  of  his 
mind,  are  evidenced  in  his  serious  opera, '  Medea,'  first  made  known 
in  London  by  Madame  Pasta,  whose  personation  of  the  Sorceress  of 
Colchis  was  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  tne  finest  histrionic 
eflforts  that  any  stage  in  any  country  bad  exhibited,  and  who  did  no 
less  justice  to  the  vigorous  music  of  the  composer  than  to  the  classical 
taste  of  the  poet,  Sigbor  Bosetti,  who  built  bis  drama  on  the  found- 
ations laid  by  Euripides  and  Corneille.  The  bold  determination  of 
Mayer  (and  also  of  Poer)  to  draw  more  effects  from  the  orchestra — to 
give  to  his  compositions  a  higher  colouring,  as  well  as  deeper  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  than  had  been  allowed  by  the  Italian  school— met 
at  first  with  much  opposition  from  the  sturdy  non-progressionists, 
and,  through  their  influence,  from  the  public  generally ;  but  the 
enlarged  powers  of  the  art  thus  obtained  soon  became  apparent^  and 
overcame  all  resistance.    Mayer  died  in  Italy,  December  2, 1845. 

MAYER,  TOBIAS,  was  bom  at  Marbach,  a  town  of  Wilrtemberg, 
on  the  17th  of  Februfliry  1723.  His  father  was  a  civil  engineer,  and 
held  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  the  water-works  (inspecteur  des 
eaux)  at  Esslingen.  From  him  young  Mayer  received  some  elementaTy 
instruction  in  the  mathematics,  but  it  could  not  have  been  much, 
since  we  read  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for  at  a 
very  early  age.  To  gain  a  livelihood  he  began  teaching  the  mathe- 
matics, and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  studied  the  principles  of  gunnery, 
probably  with  a  view  of  enteiing  the  army.  In  the  year  17^6  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cosmographlcal  Society  of 
Niimberg,  to  whose  '  Transactions'  he  afterwards  contributed  several 
interesting  memoirs.  Among  these  is  one,  published  in  1750,  '  On  the 
Libration  of  the  Moon,'  in  which,  besides  treating  the  subject  in  a 
very  able  manner,  he  then  for  the  first  time  employed  "  equations  of 
condition,"  which  are  now  of  such  extensive  and  important  applica- 
tion. In  1751  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Qottingen, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently  was  appointed  professor  of 
economy  in  that  university,  which  appointment  was  probably  a  sinecure, 
since  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  any  subject  but  the  mathe- 
matics and  their  application.  At  Qottingen,  during  the  remainder  of 
a  very  short  life,  he  laboured  with  the  moat  praiseworthy  seal  to 
promote  the  sciences  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astronomy.  His 
'Zodiacal  Catalogue'  was  " deserving  of  all  confidence"  (Delambre), 
and  comprised  998  stars,  including  those  whose  correct  positions  are 
of  most  importance  to  iJie  astronomer.  In  1755  he  published  bia 
*  Lunar  Tables  *  in  the  '  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,'  and  a 
copy  of  them  was  forwarded  to  the  London  Board  of  Longitude.  By 
order  of  the  board  the  acciiracy  of  the  tables  was  rigorously  tested  by 
Dr.  Bradley,  who  was  able  in  no  instanoe  to  deteet  an  error  greater 
than  1'  80"  (the  error  of  the  other  tables  then  existing  sometimes 
amounted  to  10'),  and  «ven  part  of  this  he  was  of  opinion  might  be 
fairly  attributed  to  his  own  observations.  (See  Dr.  Bradley's  '  Letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,'  dated  10th  of  February  1756.) 
These  tables  were  printed  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  the  year  1767, 
and  likewise  the  'Solar  Tables'  by  the  same  author  in  the  year  1770. 
After  the  death  of  Mayer  the  British  parliament,  at  the  recommenda* 
tion  of  the  Boards  paid  his  widow  the  sum  of  SOOOZ.  The  original 
resolution  of  the  Board,  dated  9th  of  February  1765,  recommends 
that  a  sum  "not  exceeding  50002."  should  be  awarded;  and  Delambre 
states  that  a  further  sum  of  20002.  was  subsequently  paid ;  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  act  of  parliament  awarding  the  S0002.  is  that  of 
5  Qeo.  III.,  a  20;  and  the  later  acts  relfttingto  the  Board  of  Longitude 
make  no  further  mention  of  Mayer's  widow.  To  Mayer  is  also  due 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  repeating  circle,  which  waa 
afterwards  so  fully  developed  by  Borda,  and  employed  by  him  in  the 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  [Bobda^  vol  i.,  coL  827.] 
Mayer  died  at  Qottingen  on  the  20th  of  February  1762.  His  dloge 
was  spoken  by  Kaestner  (Qott.,  4to,  1762).  In  1 801  a  simple  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Qottingen,  the  place  of  his  interment. 

The  following  list  of  his  published  works  is  given  by  M.  Delambre 
from  the  'Eloge'  of  Mayer  by  Kaestner: — 'Description  of  a  new 
Qlobe  of  the  Moon' (Numberg,  1750);  'Terrestrial  RefnurtlonsS ; ' 
'Qeographical  Maps;'  'Description  of  a  new  3ticrometer;'  'Obser- 
vations of  the  SoUur  Eclipse  of  1748 ; '  'Coiijtmctions  of  the  Moon  and 
Stars  observed  in  1747-48;'  'Proofs  that  the  Moon  baa  no  Atmo* 
sphere ; '  'Motion  of  the  Ea^h  explained  by  a  Change  in  the  Direct 
tion  of  Qravity ; '  '  Determination  of  the  Latitude  of  Ntimberg,  with 
other  Astronomical  Observations ; '  '  Memoir  on  the  ParmUal  of  the 
Moon,  and  upon  the  Distance  of  that  Satellite  from  the  Earth,  ad 
deduced  from  the  Length  of  the  Second  Pendulum; '  'On  the  Trana- 
formation  of  Keotilinear  FignlM  into  Triangles;'  'Inclination  and 
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Doeliiutioii  of  tha  Hagnetio  Needle  as  deduced  fxom  Theory; '  'Oo 
the  Inequalitiee  of  Jupiter.'  In  addition  to  the  above  there  appeared 
at  Gotttngen,  in  1775,  in  folio,  edited  by  (George  Lichtenberg,  luji  buo- 
eeesor  at  the  obteryatory  of  Gottingen«  the  first  Tolnme  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Mayer's  works.  This,  which  is 
the  only  volume  that  has  been  published,  consists  of  six  memoirs 
entitled,  1,  'A  Method  of  determining  more  correctly  the  Variations 
of  the  Thermometer :  a  Formula  for  determining  the  mean  Tempera- 
tare  of  Different  Latitudes,  and  the  Period  of  the  Year  corresponding 
to  thfi  greatest  Intensity  of  Heat  and  Cold;'  2,  'Observations  made 
with  his  mural  Quadrant  of  six  feet  radius ; '  S,. '  An  easy  Method  of 
calculating  the  KcUpaes  of  the  Sun;'  4,  *A  Memoir  on  the  Affinity 
of  Colours,'  wherein  he  recoffnises  but  three  primitive  colours,  5, 
his  *  New  Catalogue  of  Stars  r  6,  'A  List  of  Eighty  Stars,'  in  which 
he  believed  he  had  detected  a  motion,  in  addition  to  that  resulting 
from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

('  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mayer,'  by  M.  Delambre,  in  the  Bioff,  Univ,s 
Button,  Mathematical  Dictionary;  and  Montuda,  HitU  da.  Math,) 

•MAYHEW,  HENRY,  was  born  November  26.  1812,  in  London, 
where  his  father  was  a  solicitor  in  good  practice.  He  was  sent  for 
education  to  Westminster  Sohool,  where  he  continued  some  time,  but 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  discipline,  twice  ran  away,  and  before  he 
hud  completed  his  course  of  study  was  placed  on  board  a  ship-of-war, 
in  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta.  On  his  return  to  EngUnd 
he  was  articled  to  his  father,  in  whose  office  he  reznained  three  years. 
He  afterwards  rusticated  for  a  time  in  Wales,  but,  returning  to 
Loudon,  commenced  the  course  of  literary  occupation  in  which  he  has 
since  been  uninterruptedly  employed.  He  assisted  in  starting  tbe 
periodical  called  'Figaro  in  London,'  and  in  partnership  with  the  late 
Mr.  Qilbert  A'Beckett,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Westminster, 
took  the  Queen's  Theatre,  near  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  he 
brought  out  his  farce  of '  The  Wandering  Minstrel*'  This  speculation 
was  entered  into  without  capital,  and  terminated  without  profit.  In 
1841  ho  was  the  principal  sgeot  in  the  establishment  of  the  well- 
known  periodical, '  Punch,'  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  the  editor, 
but  retired  from  it  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  the  proprietors. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  'Comic  Almanac,'  and  has  since  been 
employed  not  only  in  contributing  largely  to  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  but  has  published  several  works  in  his  own  name. 

In  1842  Mr.  Mayhew  publiihed  '  What  to  teaoh,  and  how  to  teach 
it,'  a  small  treatise  on  education,  in  which  he  argues  vigorously  against 
the  system  of  teaching  usually  adopted  in  schools,  and  against  sM 
tssk-woriL,  flogging,  and  prises^  contending  that  the  pupil  ought  to  be 
induced  to  pursue  his  studies  by  the  delight  which  the  mind  naturally 
experiences  from  the  acquieition  of  knowledge ;  and  that  the  teacher 
should  oommunicate  the  information  himself  rather  than  oblige  the 
scholar  to  acquire  it  from  books.  Under  the  influence  of  this  train 
of  reasoniug  he  perhaps  recommends  a  system  not  generally  practi- 
cable, but  tbe  work  contains  truths  and  suggestions  worthy  the  attention 
of  parents  as  well  as  professional  teachers.  During  the  period  from 
IS4d  to  1850  there  were  published  several  works  *By  the  Brothers 
Mayhew,'  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  in  the  oomposition  of 
which  perhaps  Heniy  Mayhew  had  some  share,  but  which  were 
probably  for  the  most  part  the  productions  of  two  of  his  brothers, 
Augustus  and  Horace.  They  are  of  a  humorous  character,  but  are 
coarse,  broadly  farcical,  generally  overcharged  with  modem  slang,  and 
containing  little  of  the  true  imitation  of  either  life  or  nature.  The 
principal  of  these  joint  productions  are  the  following : — '  The  Gtood 
Genius  that  turned  £vei7thing  into  Gold,  or  the  Queen  Bee  and  the 
Magic  Dress,  a  Christmas  Faiiy  Tale,'  1846 ;  '  The  Greatest  PUgue  of 
Life,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Servant,'  1847 ; 
*  Whom  to  Marry  and  how  to  get  Married,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Lady 
in  Search  of  a  Good  Husband/  1848 ;  '  The  Imsge  of  his  Father,  or 
One  Boy  is  more  Trouble  than  a  Doaen  Girls,  being  a  Tale  of  a  Young 
Monkey,'  1848 ;  '  The  Magic  of  Kindness,  or  the  Wondrous  Story  of 
tbe  Good  Huao,'  1849.  Another  brother,  Edward  Mayhew,  besides 
contributing  perhaps  to  the  above  works  and  to  magasines  and  news- 
papers, has  published  some  works  on  the  management  and  medical 
treatment  of  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs.  About  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  publi^ed 
in  his  own  name^ '  1851,  or  the  Adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandboys 
and  Family,  who  came  up  to  London  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  to  see 
the  Great  Exhibition,'  illustrated  by  George  Gruikshank. 

Mr.  Henry  May  how's  most  important  work  is  *  London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor,  a  Cydopsodia  of  the  Condition  and  Eainings  of 
those  that  will  work,  those  that  cannot  work,  and  those  that  will  not 
work,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1861,  &c.  This  work  is  incomplete,  and  has  been 
suspended,  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Mayhew  states,  of  its  having  been 
thrown  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  owing  to  the  claims  of  contending 
pazttes  arising  from  matters  over  which  the  author  had  no  controL 
This  work  originated  in  a  series  of  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor  of  London,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  'Morning 
Chronicle '  in  the  form  of  letters.  The  sketches  of  the  condition  and 
characters  of  the  poorest  classes  of  London  were  highly  efiective,  and 
excited  much  attention;  but  a  suspicion  gradually  arose  that  the 
aeoounts  were  exaggerated,  and  had  been  overcharged  for  the  sake  of 
eOact,  In  one  of  the  series  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Ragged 
Schools,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  substantiated,  and  thus  some 


degree  of  disorsdit  was  thrown  over  the  whole.  StUl  the  work  oon« 
tains  a  vast  amount  of  information  obtained  from  the  people  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time  tbat  it  exhibits  the  condition  of  their  homes 
and  families  from  personal  observation.  Mr,  Mayhew  had  seveial 
assistants  in  his  labours  of  investigation.  He  mentions  psrticularly 
Mr.  Henry  Wood  and  Mr.  Richard  Knight  (late  of  the  City  Mission). 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  publiriied  anonymously  *  The 
Mormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  Contemporary  History,'  or.  8vo, 
1852.^  During  the  interruption  of  the  'London  Labour  and  London 
Poor,'  Mr.  Mayhew  published  two  educational  works,  written  in  a 
narrative  form,  for  boys  in  humble  life,  and  intended  partly  for  their 
instruction,  but  chiefly  perhaps  as  a  stimulus  to  self-eduoatioo.  Tho 
first  of  these  is  'The  Story  of  the  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher'  (founded  on 
tbe  life  of  James  Ferguson),  18mo^  1854,  and  treats  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  the  construction  of  a  clo(^  and  watch,  and  so  much  of 
astronomy  as  relates  to  the  measurement  of  time  by  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  the  observation  of  the  stars,  &c  The  oth« 
work  is  '  The  Wonders  of  Science '  (founded  on  the  life  of  Humphiy 
Davy),  18mo,  1855,  and  treats  of  the  diffusion  of  heat^  the  effects  of 
hea^  the  safety-lamp,  the  refraction  of  light,  the  reflection  of  ligh^ 
and  photography.  Both  the  works  are  copiously  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts and  diagrama  The  work  on  which  Mr.  Mayhew  is  at  present 
engaged  (December  1856)  is  '  The  Great  World  of  London,'  8va 
Tiie  nine  numbers  already  published  consist  of  a  brief  topographical 
sketch,  and  of  a  full  description  of  the  prisons  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  illustrated  by  wood-engravings.  The  materials  have  obviously 
been  derived  from  actual  inspection  and  careful  personal  investigation. 
The  work,  if  completed  upon  its  present  scale,  must  oooupy  several 
volumes.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Mayhew  issued  a  prospectos 
of  an  association  for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  held  two  or 
three  meetings,  which  were  attended  by  that  class  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  detailed  their  experiences.  The  macJiinery  of  the  proposed 
association  was  to  consist  of  a  home  for  prisoners  after  their  discbarge 
from  jail,  a  bank  for  deposits  or  loans,  a  school  for  instruction,  Ac 
We  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  the  actual  establishment  of  this 
benevolent  institution. 

MAYNii!,  JASPEB,  was  bom  in  1604,  in  Devonshire.  After  having 
continued  at  Westminster  School  till  nineteen  years  old,  he  was 
entered  as  a  servitor  of  Christchurch,  Oxford;  and  in  1631  he  oom- 
menced  M.A  Taking  holy  orders,. he  became  a  popular  preacher; 
and,  being  presented  by  his  college  to  two  livings  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood, continued  to  reside  in  the  university.  He  was  oreated  D.D,  in 
1646.  Firmly  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
student's  place  in  1648,  and  soon  lost  both  of  his  vicarages.  But  his 
spirit  was  unbroken;  and  in  1652  he  held  a  public  disputation  with 
a  noted  Anabaptist  preacher.  Afterwards  he  resided,  till  the  Restora- 
tion, as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  In  1660 
he  was  restored  to  his  livings;  he  then  became  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  a  canon  of  Chiiatchurch,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester. 
He  died  at  Oxford  in  1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle  adjoining  to 
the  choir  of  Clmstchuroh.  Dr.  Mayne  published,  in  1662,  a  transla- 
tion of  a  part  of  Lucian's  *  Dialogues; '  and  also  several  sermons  and 
scattered  poems.  But  he  ia  now  remembered  only  through  the 
humour  which  marked  his  conversation,  and  which  gave  birth  to  two 
plays  of  his:  1,  'The  City  Match,  a  Comedy,'  foUo,  1639;  4to,  1658; 
8vo,  1659;  and  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Dodsley's  'Old  Plays;'  a 
work  considerably  more  amusing  than  decorous,  and  especially  lively 
in  its  satire  on  the  Puritans;  2,  *The  Amorous  Warre,  a  trsgi- 
comedv,'  4to,  1648. 

MAYO,  HERBERT,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  medical  writer,  whose  works 
on  physiology,  although  now  to  some  extent  superseded,  were  in  con- 
siderable advance  of  his  tima  The  first,  by  which  he  made  himself 
known  was,  'Anatomical  and  Physical  Commentaries,'  published  in 
8vo  in  1822 ;  followed  by  a  smaller  work  in  12mo  in  1826,  <  A  Course 
of  Dissections  for  the  Use  of  Students.'  In  1827  he  published  in 
8vo, '  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,'  of  which  several  editions  have 
been  publivhed ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  folio, '  A  Series  of  Engravings 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Structure  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  in 
Man.'  On  the  establishment  of  King's  College  he  waa  appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology,  which  office  he  held  till  1836, 
when  he  left  in  consequence  of  having  become  a  candidate  for  a 
similar  office  at  University  College.  In  1887  he  issued  'The  Philo- 
sophy of  Living,'  in  8vo  and  12mo;  and  the  'Management  of  the 
Organs  of  Digestion,'  in  12mo;  in  1840,  in  8vo,  *▲  lYeaUse  on 
Syphilis ;' and  in  1842,  'The  Kervous  System  and  its  Functions.' 
About  this  time  he  became  a  convert  to  the  theory  of  mesmerism, 
and  wrote  many  papers  in  the  '  Medicsl  Gaaette>'  strongly  advocating 
his  newly-adopted  opinions.  Subsequently  he  also  adopted  hydro- 
pathy. His  practice  as  a  medical  man  fell  off,  and  he  at  length 
removed  to  Germany  in  order  to  follow  his  profession  as  a  hyc&o- 
pathist.  He  settled  at  Bsd-Weilbach,  near  Mains,  on  the,  Rhine,  and 
there  died  on  August  15,  1852.  The  product  of  his  later  opinions 
was  the  '  Cold- Water  Cure,  its  use  end  misuse  examined,'  published 
in  1842;  and  'Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  Populsr Super- 
stitions,' issued  at  Frankfort  in  1849,  snd  ro-iMued  in  London  in 
1851,  with  'An  Account  of  Mesmerisno.' 

MAZARIN,  JULES  (properly  Maxzabino,  Qiuuo),  the  osrdJnal 
and  celebrated  minister  of  Louia  XIY.  of  Francs^  was  desoended  fima 
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«  noble  fiieUian  family,  and  bom  on  the  l^th  of  July  1602,  moat  I 
probably  at  Peecina,  near  the  Lake  of  Celano,  in  Abrazro  Citray  though 
in  the  letten  of  naturaliaation  granted  him  in  France  in  1689  it  ia  stated 
that  he  was  bom  at  Borne.  He  was  undoubtedly  edacated  at  Rome 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  tiie  age  of  seventeen  vent  to  Spain  to  study 
law  in  the  universities  of  Alcalk  and  Salamanca.  In  1622  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  military  service;  In  1625 
he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  serving  in  the  army  of 
Pope  Urban  YIIL,  in  the  Yaltellina,  where  a  religious  war  had  been 
raging  for  some  years.  Mazarin's  talents  as  a  statesman  were  here 
first  displayed :  he  was  employed  to  negociate  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  generals;  by  his  address  he  gained  the  confidence  of  both, 
and  his  labours  led  to  the  peace  of  Mon9on  in  1626.  The  war  being 
ended,  Mazarin  resumed  in  Rome  the  study  of  jurispradenee.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  oontested  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  in  Which 
France  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Count  de  Nevers;  the  Emperor 
of  Qermany,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Guastalla;  led  Pope  Urban  to  fear  another  war  in  Italy.  To 
prevent  this,  Cardinal  Sacchetti  was  Eent  to  Turin  as  a  mediator,  and 
Hazarin  (who  now  received  a  Doctor's  degree)  was  given  him  as  an 
assistant.  Sacchetti  at  once  perceived  his  talent,  gave  him  his  entire 
confidence,  and  in  fact  devolved  upon  him  the  entire  management  of 
the  ncRodation.  It  was  not  immediately  successful;  for  in  1629 
Louis  XIII.  in  person  invaded  Savoy,  took  Suza,  and  forced  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Spain.  Sacchetti  returned  to 
Rome,),Ieaving  Mazarin,  with  the  title  of  'internuncio,'  to  continue 
the  negociations.  Urban  then  sent  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Barberini, 
to  replace  Sacchetti ;  and  Barberini  found  Mazarin  as  indispensable  as 
his  predecessor  had  doneu  Mazarin  laboured  hard,  though  for  some 
time  ine£fectually,  to  restore  peace.  He  visited  the  contending 
powers ;  and  in  1630  he  first  saw  Louis  XUI.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  both  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  this  visit  proved  the 
first  step  to  his  future  eminence.  In  the  following  year  (1681)  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  treaty  of  Cherasco,  by  which  peace  was 
restored,  but  in  which  Mazarin  displayed  considerable  trickery  in 
favour  of  France.  By  this  unfair  partiality  he  acquired  the  hatred  of 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  the  thanks  of  Louis  and 
Bichelieu,  who  recommended  ''the  able  negociator "  to  'the  favour  of 
the  pope.  To  enable  him  to  receive  the  reward  for  his  services,  he  a 
second  time  relinquished  the  sword  for  the  gown,  and  had  an  office  in 
the  chancery  of  Rome  conferred  on  him. 

In  1634  he  was  named  vioe-legate  to  Avignon,  but  was  sent  to  Paris 
as  nuncio  to  intercede  with  Louis  XIII.  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  of  whose  duchy  Louis  had  taken  possession.  Mazarin,  in  this 
part  of  his  mission,  did  not  succeed;  probably  he  was  not  very 
earnest  in  his  supplications,  for  it  is  said  he  neglected  no  means  of 
znaking  himself  agreeable  to  Louis  and  his  powerful  minister  Riche- 
lieu. His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  far  more  fortunate.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  1686  as  the  avowed  supporter  of  French  interests, 
and  on  the  death  of  Richelieu's  celebrated  confidant  Father  Joseph, 
Pope  Urban  was  solicited  by  Louis  and  his  minister  to  bestow  the 
cardinal's  hat  upon  Mazarin  which  had  been  promised  for  father 
Joseph.  Urban  refused,  and  in  1 639  Mazarin  quitted  Italy  for  France. 
In  1640  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Savoy,  where,  after  a  short 
war,  he  was  enabled  to  restore  peace,  and  in  1641  he  was  at  length 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinaL  Mazarin,  in  France,  was  a  faithful  and 
useful  assistant  to  Richelieu,  especially  during  the  famous  conspiracy 
headed  by  Henri  de  Cinq-Maia,  which  ended  by  his  execution  in  Sept. 
1642.  This  was  Richelieu's  last  triumph.  In  the  following  December 
he  died,  recommending  on  his  death-bed  that  Louis  should  receive 
Mazarin  as  his  own  successor.  Louis  was  sufficiently  predisposed  in 
Mazarin's  favour  to  accede  to  this  wish.  Mazarin  as  prime  minister 
adopted  a  milder  and  more  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  than  Richelieu 
had  done ;  and  he  released  from  their  imprisonment  Bassompierre  and 
many  other  political  victims.  He  also  succeeded  in  inducing  Louis  XIII. 
to  name  a  council  of  regency,  to  govern  for  his  infant  son  in  case  of  his 
decease,  consisting  of  himself,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Prince  of 
Gond^,  the  Chancellor  S<%uier,  and  the  secretaries  of  state,  BouthiUier 
and  Chavigny.    Louis  died  on  May  14, 1643. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Mazarin's  life  is  that  of  the  history 
of  France,  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  Louis  XIV.  One 
incident  only  need  be  further  mentioned;  the  attachment  formed  by 
Louis  XIV.  for  one  of  his  nieces,  Marie  Mancini,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  nobleman  by  Mazarin's  sister.  Louis,  it  is  stated,  was 
desirous  of  marrying  her,  but  Mazarin  prevented  it,  by  sending  her  to 
Italy,  and  ultimately  marrying  her  to  Prince  Colonna,  a  union  which 
was  not  happy.  The  lady  involved  herself  in  some  curious  and 
romantic  adventures  in  escaping  from  her  husband,  and  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  revive  the  passions  of  Louis  in  her  favour;  but 
he  had  grown  cold,  refused  even  to  see  her,  and  she  at  last  retu^ed  to  a 
convent  and  took  the  veiL  After  governing  France  with  great 
ability,  and  just  as  Louis  XIV.  was  arriving  at  an  age  when  he  felt 
the  capacity  and  desire  for  governing  for  himself,  Mazarin  died  on 
March  9, 1661.  In  1690  some  letters,  written  by  Mazarin  during  the 
negociation  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  published,  additional 
letters  were  published  in  1698,  and  in  1746  others  were  added,  and 
the  whole  arranged  under  the  title  of  'Lettres  du  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
Oh  I'on  voit  le  secret  de  n^otiation  de  la  PWx  des  Pyr^^es.'    They 


were  written  for  the  information  and  instruotion  of  the  young  Ung^ 
and  form  useful  examines  of  oleamess  and  preoislon  in  diplomatio 
writings. 

MAZEPPA,  Hetman  (that  is,  commander-in-ohief)  of  the  Coasaks 
of  the  Ukraine,  has  beoome  celebrated  by  a  poem  of  Lord  |Byron, 
which  has  for  its  subject  his  extraordinary  adventure.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Polish  gentleman  in  Podolia,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a 
page  at  the  court  of  King  John  Casimir  (who  reigned  1648-1688), 
where  he  acquired  some  education.  On  Ms  i^um  to  his  native  province 
he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  neighbours.  Being 
surprised  by  the  offended  husband,  he  was  bound  by  his  orders, 
according  to  the  current  story,  to  one  of  those  wild  horses  which  roam 
in  a  half-savage  state  about  the  Ukraine,  and  the  animal  was  turned 
loose.  The  frightened  horse  ran  with  his  unwilling  burden,  till  it 
reached  the  country  of  the  Cossaks,  where  Mazeppa,  who  was  in  a 
senseless  state,  was  released  from  his  dangerous  position.  Being 
restored  to  health  by  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Coasaks,  he  entered 
into  their  service,  and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  their  supreme 
commander.  The  story  however  as  related  in  the  contemporary 
memoirs  of  Passek,  which  were  some  thirty  years  ago  published  in 
Polish,  ii  to  the  effect  that,  Mazeppa  was  bound  by  the  offended 
husband  to  the  same  horse  on  which  he  had  come  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  the  wife.  The  horse,  being  let  loose,  carried  its  master 
back  to  his  own  house,  and  the  shame  which  Mazeppa  felt  at  having 
been  exposed  in  such  a  manner  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  land 
and  retire  among  the  Cossaks.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons 
which  induced  Mazeppa  to  take  that  step,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bodily  strength,  great  courage,  natural  abilities,  and 
some  acquirements,  so  that  he  became  genend-adjutant  and  secretary 
of  Hetman  Samoilowich,  and  after  his  death  in  1687  was  chosen  to  fill 
his  place. 

The  Cossaks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  organised  by  King  Stephen 
Battery  (who  died  in  1686),  rebelled  against  Poland  in  1648,  and 
being  unable  to  maintain  themselves  as  an  independent  nation,  they 
submitted  to  the  tzar  of  Muscovy  in  1654,  on  condition  that  all 
their  liberties  and  privileges  should  be  preserved.  But  the  Muscovites 
soon  began  to  encroach  on  their  liberties,  and  attempted  to  convert  the 
Ukraine  into  a  province  and  govern  it  like  the  other  parts  of  their 
empire.  Mazeppa,  who  was  much  in  favour  with  Peter  the  Greats 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  many  eminent  services,  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  his  adopted  country,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  strong  but  useless  representations  against  their  violation.  The 
victories  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  induced  Mazeppa,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  age,  for  he  waa  then  about  seventy,  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  with  him  for  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  which 
Charles  promised  to  establish  if  Mazeppa  would  join  him  with  his 
forces.  The  negociation  was  discovered  by  two  colonels  of  the 
Cossak  army,  named  Iskra  and  Koczubey,  who  reported  it  to  Peter 
the  Great  Peter  was  however  so  confident  in  Mazeppa's  fidelity, 
that  he  gave  up  both  the  colonels  as  calumniators  to  Mazeppa,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

According  to  his  agreement  with  Mazeppa,  Charles  turned  from 
the  high  road  to  Moscow,  which  he  w&s  pursuing,  to  the  south,  in 
order  to  join  Mazeppa  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  rich  Ukraine, 
but  the  disasters  which  befell  his  army  on  a  march  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1708-9,  reduced  it  to  a  wretched  condition;  whikt  the 
designs  of  Mazeppa  being  discovered,  his  capital,  Baturin,  was  taken, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  troops  of  Peter,  and  Mazeppa, 
being  deserted  by  his  army,  joined  Charles  with  an  inconsiderable 
force.  After  the  battle  of  Pultava  he  retired  with  Charles  to  the 
Turkish  territory,  where  he  died  in  September  1709. 

*  MAZZINI,  GUISEPPE,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1809.  His 
£ftther  was  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  in  that  city.  Mugging  ^ag 
the  only  son  of  Ms  parents,  and  was  educated  with  great  care,  both  at 
home  and  at  the  public  school  and  university  of  his  native  place.  He 
chose  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but,  before  he  had  well  begtm  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  had  devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  a 
career  very  difierent  from  that  which  would  have  awaited  him  as  a 
Genoese  lawyer.  About  the  year  1829-80,  when  Mazzini  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  Italy  was  in  its  lowest  state  of  political  degradation — 
such  portions  of  it  as  were  not  imder  the  Austhans  being  under  native 
despotism  of  the  most  absolute  kind.  In  Tuscany  alone  was  the 
government  comparatively  mild :  the  Piedmonteee  or  Sardinian  states, 
to  which  the  territory  of  Genoa  had  been  attached  since  1815,  were 
then  (though  now  the  case  is  altered)  under  a  system  of  tyranny  as 
abject  as  prevailed  in  Naples  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula. 
The  reigning  king  was  Charles-Felix  (1821-81),  and  the  condition  of 
Piedmont  imder  him  was  such  that  the  Piedmontese  were  as  well 
qualified  as  any  othei*  portion  of  the  Italians  to  know  the  pains  which 
all  alike  suffered.  Nowhere,  either,  throughout  the  Sardinian  states, 
was  the  discontent  stronger  than  in  Genoa,  the  people  of  which, 
having  been  so  recently  incorporated  with  the  Sardinian  kingdom, 
still  cherished  their  ancient  republican  memories,  and  were  in  some 
other  respects  distintt  in  character  from  the  Piedmonteseu  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  time  in  question,  there  was  an  unusually  fervent 
aspiration  after  political  liberty  among  the  young  men  of  Genoa. 
Above  all,  this  aspiration  incarnated  itself  in  Mazzini.  Of  a  character 
unusually  enthusiastic,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  circie  of  young 
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man  of  all  pvofanioxiB,  to  whom  he  oommiinicated  hii«Bpirit  and  his 
ideM.  At  fizBt^  tho  ardent  longing  with  which  he  was  inspired  and 
with  whieh  he  inspired  his  friends,  fonnd  vent  in  oonversations  about 
art  and  literature,  and  the  past  glories  of  Italy  in  both.  The  oontro- 
Tsny  between  Classicism  and  Romantidsm  was  then  agitating  intel- 
Isetoal  Europe;  and  the  friends  were  drawn  to  the  side  of  Romanticism, 
as  that  with  which  all  their  aspirations  corresponded.  To  giye  effect 
to  their  ideas,  Hazzini  established  a  literary  journal  in  Genoa,  and, 
when  that  was  suppressed  by  the  police,  another  in  Leghorn  in  the 
Tuscan  states,  where  the  censorship  was  more  liberaL  He  wrote  many 
papers  on  literature  and  art  for  these  journals,  all  breathing  his 
peeuUar  spirit^  and  though  not  formally  political,  yet  dearly  inculcating 
doctrinea  tending  to  revolution.  But  this  was  not  enough.  Though 
once  or  twice  since  1815,  insurrection  had  been  attempted  in  Italy 
and  had  failed,  the  example  of  the  suooessful  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  was  quoted  again  and  again  by  Mazzini  among  his 
friends  aa  a  proof  tha^  if  duly  organised  beforehand,  insurrection 
might  saooeed  in  Italy  too. 

What  was  necessaiy,  he  said,  was  a  *  Hetearia '  or  universal  asso- 
ciation in  secret  of  patriotic  souls,  to  prepare  measmres  and  watch  for 
the  right  time  of  action.  For  awhile,  it  appeared  to  him  and  bis 
friends  that  the  requisite  elements  of  such  an  association  might  be 
fumiehed  by  a  revived  form  of  the  so-called  Carbonarism — that  is, 
that  system  of  secret  association  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
Neapolitans  when  struggling  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  with  the 
restored  Bourbons.  Soon  however  they  became  disgusted  with 
Carbonarism,  as  an  effete  and  mean  system,  and  resolved  to  originate 
an  association  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  purer  and  higher  prin- 
ciples. The  French  Revolution  of  July  1880,  striking  an  electric 
shock  through  Europe,  gave  new  alacrity  to  their  desire.  In  the 
midst  of  their  hopes  and  consultations  however,  some  hint  of  what 
they  were  scheming  reached  the  Piedmontese  government ;  and 
MarrinI  was  arrested.  Nothing  definite  could  be  ascertained  against 
him,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  released  on  tiie  condition 
of  leaving  Italy  (1831).  Marseille  became  the  pkce  of  his  exile. 
Here  however  he  was  not  idle.  Clinging  with  unabated  tenacity  to 
his  purpose  of  revolutionising  Italy,  and  entering  into  relations  with 
the  numerous  Italian  refugees  whom  he  found  already  in  Marseille 
and  in  other  parts  of  France,  sheltered  for  the  time  by  the  new 
government  of  Louis-Philippe,  he  determined  to  act  upon  Italy  even 
from  his  position  as  an  exile.  The  rudiments  of  a  new  organisation 
were  formed  by  him  among  the  refugees,  under  the  striking  name  of 
'La  Giovine  Italia,'  or  *  Young  Italy,' — a  name  also  borne  by  a 
journal  which  he  established  in  Mars^Ue,  copies  of  which  were  con- 
veyed in  great  numbers,  both  overland,  and  by  sea,  into  Italy.  The 
main  idea  of  this  celebrated  association^and  it  is  the  idea  to  which 
Maszini  has  unoompromisingly  adhered  ever  since,  and  which  he  has 
never  ceased  to  propagate — was  that  'Hhe  freedom  of  Italy,  both 
from  domestic  and  from  foreign  tyranny,  could  only  be  attaineKd  by  a 
union  of  all  the  separate  states  into  one  nation — ^Romans,  Pied- 
montese, Tuscans,  Neapolitans,  Lombards,  Venetians,  &o. — all  merging 
their  separate  interests  in  the  one  common  name  of  Italians,  and 
under  this  name  forming  a  single  powerful  European  nation."  What 
should  be  the  form  of  government  of  this  xmited  Italian  nation,  was 
to  be  determined  by  events ;  but  Mazzini's  own  preference  was  for  a 
Bepublie.  Meanwhile^  he  urged,  the  only  way  in  which  the  union 
could  be  effected,  was  by  a  general  popular  insurrection. 

These  views  he  communicated  by  correspondence  to  the  friends  he 
had  left  behind  him  at  Genoa,  tirging  them  to  prepare  means  for 
putting  them  in  practioe.  Charles-Fel^  was  no  longer  on  the  Sardi- 
nian throne ;  he  had  been  succeeded  by  his  distant  relative,  Charles- 
Albert  (1831-49),  who,  though  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
OKrbouari  before  his  accession,  gave  no  sign,  when  the  government 
came  into  his  own  hands,  of  any  intention  to  alter  the  policy  which  he 
had  condemned.  Accordingly,  Mazzini's  communications  from  Mar- 
seille were  eagerly  received,  and  led  to  extraordinary  results.  *<  After 
months  of  secret  plotting,  a  conspiracy  was  organised  which,  from 
Genoa  as  a  centre,  spread  through  all  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  extremity  of  Sicily;  and  even  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Piedmontese  and  Neapolitan  armies  were  concerned  in  it."  According 
to  every  account  the  organisation  was  truly  formidable.  Before  the 
moment  fixed  for  tiie  outburst  however  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered; the  Piedmontese  government  took  steps  with  the  other 
governments  for  breaking  it  up;  many  of  the  chief  agents  were 
arrested  and  put  to  death  or  imprisoned ;  and  others  escaped  and 
took  refuge  in  France^  Switzerland  and  Italy  (1833). 

Flrom  1833  to  1848,  was  a  period  during  which,  with  one  or  two 
ezoeptionsy  Mazzini's  exertions  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life  were  confined  to  a  propagandism  of  his  ideas  through  the 
European  press^  and  to  a  correspondence  with  Italy  in  order  to  repair 
and  maintain  the  insurrectionary  organisation  which  had  been  broken. 
Expelled  from  France^  at  the  instance  of  the  Piedmontese  ambassador, 
by  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe,  he  and  other  Italian  exiles 
removed  into  Switzerland,  where  they  established  journals  in  the 
cause  of ''  Young  Italy,"  and  whence  they  made  at  least  one  attempt 
to  throw  insurrection  into  northern  Italy.  At  length  the  Swiss 
government  too  was  obliged,  by  threats  from  the  menaced  powers,  to 
refuse  thom  shelter ;  and^  after  persisting  in  remaining  as  long  as  he 


could,  Mazzini  came  over  to  London.  Here  he  resided  for  a  good 
many  years,  contributing  articles,  both  political  and  scientific,  to 
some  of  the  leading  English  and  French  journals,  and,  though 
living  in  seclusion,  known  to  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  day. 
His  correspondence  however  with  Itoly  still  continued;  and  the 
Mazzinian  or  "  Young  Italy "  party  still  continued  to  exist  in  Italy 
and  to  look  to  him  in  his  exile  as  their  chief  In  1844  his  name  came 
prominently  before  the  British  public,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
that  his  letters  had  been  opened  in  the  Post-omce  by  the  authority  of 
the  British  Home  Secretary,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  information 
thus  derived  and  communicated  to  the  Austrian  government,  the 
brothers  Bandiera,  who  were  then  planning  an  insurrection  in  the 
Venetian  states,  lost  their  lives.  The  matter  formed  the  subject  of  a 
vehement  discussion  in  parliament. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  February  1848,  Maawni  went  over  to 
Paris;  and  when  the  shock  of  that  great  event  was  responded  to  in 
Italy  by  the  insurrection  of  Milan  (March  1848),  the  evacuation  of 
Lombardy  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  concession  of  constitutions  by 
the  native  Italian  princes,  he  was  able  once  more  to  present  himself  in 
his  native  land.  He  appeared  in  Milan,  and  there,  by  his  personal 
exertions,  strove  to  give  a  direction  to  the  Italian  movement  corre- 
sponding to  the  ideas  which  he  had  always  preached.  As  all  know 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  great  war  into  which  all  Italy  then  rushed 
for  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  was  undertaken  by  the  Pied- 
montese King  Charles-Albert,  who  sought  this  opportunity  of  at  once 
blotting  out  the  remembrance  of  former  facts  in  his  career  by  a  heroic 
patriotism,  and  increasing  his  own  dominions  by  the  annexation  of 
Lombardy.  Mazzini  has  been  accused  of  impeding  the  efforts  of 
Charles-Albert  in  this  enterprise  by  preventing  the  republican  party 
from  co-operating  with  him ;  and  he  has  defended  himself,  as  Manin 
has  also  done,  by  asserting  that  the  jealousy  was  on  Charles-Albert's 
side  and  not  on  that  of  the  republican  leaders,  whose  co-operation  was 
rejected,  but  who  were  willing  to  give  it,  and  to  postpone  all  questions 
as  to  future  political  arrangements  if  Charles-Albert  would  have  dooe 
the  same.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  from  whatever  cause,  or  complication 
of  causes,  Charles-Albert  failed,  and  by  the  battle  of  Custoza  (July  24, 
1848)  Radetsky  once  more  restored  Austrian  domination  in  Lombardy. 

By  this  time  also  the  reaction  had  begun  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  more 
particularly  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
the  revolution  was  ebbiog.  Still  the  struggle  was  not  over  in  Italy, 
and  Mazzini  remained  there  to  do  what  he  coald  to  bring  it  to  the  issue 
he  desired.  After  the  return  of  the  Austrians  to  Milan,  and  the  other 
Lombard  cities,  he  wandered  about  as  a  volunteer  with  Garibaldi, 
who,  with  his  band,  tried  to  protract  the  war.  He  mode  his  way  to 
Tuscany,  where,  at  Florence  and  other  places,  he  laboured  to  bring 
about  a  imion  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  Romans.  At  length  in 
February  1849  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  set  his  foot  in  Rome. 
The  moment  at  which  he  arrived  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  November  1848  the  pope  had  fied  into  the  Neapolitan  States, 
leaving  Rome  and  the  provinces  Without  a  reg|ular  government;  he 
had  refused  to  return ;  and  the  Roman  Constitutional  Parliament  then 
sitting  had  resigned  its  functions  and  convened  an  assembly  to  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
extraordinary  crisis.  This  assembly,  consisting  of  160  members,  had 
met  on  the  6th  of  February  1849 ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  it 
passed  two  momentous  decrees — one,  carried  with  only  five  dissenting 
votes,  abolishing  for  ever  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  in 
the  Roman  States;  the  other,  carried  with  only  eleven  dissenting 
votes,  constituting  these  states  into  a  republic.  These  measures  were 
passed  before  Mazzini's  arrival  in  Rome;  but  as  such  a  revolution 
accorded  with  the  tenor  of  his  ideas  and  breathed  his  spirit^  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  received  by  the  Romans  with  acclamations. 
He  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  immediately  became  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  new  republic.  On  the  SUth  of  March  Mazzini, 
Saffi,  and  Armellini  were  appointed  a  triumvirate,  and  charged  with 
full  powers  for  the  defence  of  the  republic  against  the  coalition  which 
the  pope  at  Ga^ta  was  forming  against  it.  The  main  attack  however 
came  not  from  Austria,  Spain,  or  Naples,  but  from  France.  The 
French  expedition,  under  Oudinot^  [fitted  out  by  the  government  of 
Louis-Napoleon,  then  president^  landed  lit  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  24th 
of  April  1849.  It  was  expected  that  the  Romans  would  admit  them 
into  the  city,  and  so  surrender  to  the  French  government  the  right  of 
restoring  the  pope  under  new  arrangements;  but  the  Romans  and  the 
triumvirs  had  prepared  themselves  to  resist  to  the  last.  The  French 
accordingly  marched  against  Rome^  and  began  the  siege.  For  two 
months  the  Romans,  who  had  only  14,000  regular  troops  in  the  city, 
maintained  the  defence  with  an  obstinacy  which  raised  the  astonish- 
ment of  Europe;  besides  at  the  same  time  repelling  a  Neapolitan 
invasion.  Mazzini  was  the  soul  of  this  defence.  At  last,  on  the  Srd 
of  July,  after  great  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  the  French  entered 
it.  They  remained  masters  of  it  until  April  1850,  when  the  pope 
returned  and  re-established  his  rule  under  the  protection  of  a  French 
garrison  left  on  purpose. 

On  the  fall  of  Rome  Mazzini  returned  to  England,  where  he  has 
chiefly  resided  since,  publishing  writings  explanatory  of  the  events  of 
1848-49,  corresponding  as  before  with  Italy,  and  waiting  for  that  new 
explosion  which  he  has  never  ceased  to  expect,  and  which  it  is  his 
aim,  so  far  as  means  offdr,  to  bring   to  pass  as  expeditioasly  as 
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•  poaaibla.  His  ideas  are  to  be  read  io  detail  in  bis  numerous  writings 
and  proclamations.  A  colleotion  of  bis  chief  writings,  political  and 
literary,  bss  been  published  in  Italian,  and  selections  from  them  have 
been  translated. 

MAZZOLI'NI,  LODOVI'CO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Ferrara,  some- 
times called  Ludovico  Ferrarese,  was  born  about  1481.  Mazzolini, 
like  several  other  distinguished  painters  not  Fbrentines,  owing  to  the 
silence  of  Yasari  regarding  them,  has  only  recently  received  his  due 
meed  of  piaise.  His  name  Ib  sometimes  confounded  with  Maaaolino, 
a  name  given  by  Lomazzo  to  Parmigiano,  as  the  diminutive  of  Maz- 
Euoli,  and  Yasari  has  noticed  him  slightly  under  the  name  of  Malini, 
-whenee,  says  Lanzi,  he  has  been  divided  into  two— Malini  and  Maz- 
zolini,  and  treated  as  two  distinot  scholars  of  Lorenzo  Costa^  in- 
stead of  one  and  the  same;  an  error  which' is  not  corrected  by 
Baruffaldi,  the  historian  of  the  Ferrarese  painters,  who  appears  to  have 
had  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  MazzoUni  was  nevertheless, 
in  pictures  of  small  dimeusions  and  small  figures,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  early  Italian  painters.  liis  works  are  miniature  altar* 
pieces,  and  are  excellent  in  colour,  light  and  shade,  and  expression; 
and  even  iu  composition  they  are  equal  to  the  best  works  of  their  style, 
the  symmetrical.  They  are  on  the  whole  little  inferior  to  the  small 
works  by  Garofalo.  Mazzolioi  generally  painted  architectural  back- 
grounds, and  these  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  detail  of  the 
ornaments  and  figures  iu  basso-rilievo  which  are  introduced  into 
them.    He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1530. 

The  works  of  Mazzolini  are  not  numerous.  There  are  several  in 
the  Capitol  and  in  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Home ;  four  in  the  Gallery  of 
Berlin,  among  which  is  a  valuable  large  picture  on  wood,  of  '  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.'  There  are  two  very  characteristic 
works — ^both  Holy  Families — by  this  master  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  a  small  piece,  '  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.'  Besides  these, 
there  are  very  few  authenticated  works  bv  this  painter,  many  being,  no 
doubt  ascribed  to  other  masters,  especially  to  Gaudeozio  Ferrari,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  beautiful  Nativity,  in  the  Florentine  Gallery. 

MAZZUOLI,  FRANCESCO.    [Parmioiaho.] 

MEAD,  RICHARD,  H.D.,  was  born  near  London  in  167S,  and 
after  studying  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  continental 
schools,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua  in  1695. 
On  his  return  to  England,  obtaining  considerable  reputation  in  his 
practice,  he  was  appointed  in  1703  physician  to  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  in  1711  anatomical  lecturer  to  Surgeons'  HalL  He 
was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  ^oyal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
was  physician  to  George  II.  On  the  death  of  his  chief  patron,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Mead  became  the  most  renowned  physician 
of  the  day,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his  public  offices.  He 
employed  the  greater  purt  of  the  wealth  which  he  obtained  from 
his  practice,  in  the  patronage  of  scieacs  and  literature,  and  in  col- 
lecting pictures,  and  a  very  valuable  library,  of  which  he  bequeathed 
the  greater  part  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  diedFebruary  16, 1754. 

Mead's  principal  works  are,  'A  Mechanical  account  of  Poisons,' 
London,  1702 ;  *  De  imperio  solis  et  lunein  corpora  humane,  etmorbis 
lode  oriundis,'  1704;  'A  short  Discourse  concerning  Pestilential  Con- 
tagion,' 1720,  which  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  reference  to  the  contagious  nature  of  tiie  plague  then  raging 
at  Marseille,  for  the  pirevention  of  which  Mead  recommended  the  most 
rigorous  measures  of  quarantine  and  disinfection ;  some  papers  on 
Grecian  coins  struck  in  honour  of  physicians,  from  which  he  inferred 
many  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  on  which  he  had 
a  long  discussion  with  Dr.  Cony  era  Middleton;  'On  the  Scurvy,' 
1749 ;  this  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  account  of  the  method 
of  ventilating  the  holds  of  ships  then  lately  invented  by  Sutton ;  '  On 
Small-pox  and  Measles,'  1748;  containing  a  full  account  of  inoculation, 
of  which  he  had  witnessed  the  first  experiments  in  this  country  on 
some  condemned  prisoners ;  '  Medicina  Sacra,  seu  de  Morbis  insigni- 
orlbus  qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,'  1748 ;  *  Monita  et  Prsscepta  Medica,' 
1751,  containing  a  general  summary  of  his  medical  experience.  All 
these  works,  both  individually  and  collectively,  passed  through 
several  editions  in  this  countiy,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy. 

{Authentic  Memoira  qf  ike  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  by  Matthew 
Maty,  M.D.,  8vo,  London,  1755.) 

ME'CHAIN,  PIERREFRANgOIS-ANDRfi,  was  bom  on  the  X«th 
of  August  1774  at  Laon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  present  department 
of  Alsue.  After  quitting  the  school  <Des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es,'  where 
the  limited  means  of  his  parent  had  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
only  for  a  short  time,  he  engaged  himself  as  mathematical  tutor,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cultivatiou  of  astronomy.  Shortly  after 
this  an  accident  brought  him  under  the  notice  and  patronage  of 
Lalande.  ^  The  necessity  of  affording  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  his 
father  obliged  Mechain  to  dispose  of  an  astronomical  instrument  which 
by  rigid  economy  he  had  recently  been  able  to  purchase.  Lalande 
became  the  purchaser,  and,  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  past 
history  of  Mechain,  procured  for  him  a  government  appointment  as 
hydrographer,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  marine 
charts,  and,  jointly  with  M.  Bretonui5re,  in  the  survey  of  the  French 
coast  between  Nieuport  and  St.  Malo.  His  attention  however  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  theory  of  eclipse^  and  of  oometiL 
of  which  he  discovered  eleven,  and  computed  the  orbits  of  twenty. 


four.  To  biB  memoir  on  the  comet  of  1532,  which  it  was  ovpected 
would  re-appear  in  1789  or  1790,  the  pri^e  of  the  Academy  of.Scienoea 
was  awarde<(  and  the  same  year  (1782)  he  vns  admitted  a  member  of 
that  society.  In  1791.  the  National  Convention  having  determined 
upon  employing  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  comprised 
between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona  as  the  basis  of  their  new  measures, 
the  measurement  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  arc,  between  Bodea 
and  Barcelona,  was^  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy,  confided 
to  Mechain.  The  northern  portion  was  allotted  to  M.  Delambre,  to 
whose  account  of  the  entire  survey  {*  Systdme  M^trique,'  3  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1806, 1807,1810),  containing  many  interesting  partiouhun  relative 
to  Mechain,  we  refer  the  reader.  It  wiU  be  sufficient  here  to  state  thab 
Mechain  experienced  his  share  of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances 
which  have  usually  attended  such  operations,  and  that  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  which  prevented  his  return  from  Spain, 
and  the  consequent  anxiety  for  his  fiimily  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
brought  upon  him  a  melancholy  state  of  mind  from  whidi  he  neyer 
wholly  recovered.  His  skUl  as  an  observer  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Delambre,  and  also  the  accuracy  of  all  his  calculations  connected 
with  the  survey.  Of  this  Mechain  himself  was  unconscious.  He  had 
employed  the  repeating  circle,  an  instrument  which  he  regarded  as 
absolutely  infallible ;  and  finding  a  difference  of  three  aeconds  between 
his  obeervatioos  at  Barcelona  and  Montjouy,  he  attributed  it  wholly 
to  his  own  incapacity.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  which  he  reached 
with  much  personal  risk,  fearing  to  divulge  this  discrepance,  he  refused 
to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  Academy.  The  subject  continuing  to  prey 
upon  his  o^d,  he  applied,  after  several  years,  to  the  French  boai^  of 
longitude,  and  urged  them  to  prolong  the  measurement  of  the  arc 
from  Barcelona  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  To  this  the  board  consented; 
but  being  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services  at  the  Paris  Obser- 
vatory, they  suggested  that  Mechain  ahould  not  be  the  conductor  of 
the  survey.  Tnis  however  would  have  been  to  relinquish  the«hief 
object  of  his  application.  He  obtained  permission  to  depart,  but  aoon 
after  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  20th  of  September  1805  at  CasteUon,  a  town  of 
Catalonia. 

Before  Mechain's  departure,  he  entrusted  all  the  manuscripts  refer- 
ring to  his  previous  expedition  to  M.  Delambre.  They  have  since  been 
arranged  and  deposited  in  the  Paris  Observatory,  together  with  so 
much  of  his  correspondence  as  related  in  any  way  to  the  survey. 

Mechain's  published  works  are  few.  They  consist  of  papers  printed 
in  the  *  Connaiisance  des  Temps,'  subsequently  to  1785,  in  which  year 
he  succeeded  Jeaurat  as  editor  of  that  ephemeris,  and  several  memoirs 
in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  French  Institute,  commencing  with  the 
year  1782.  These  memoirs  refer  chiefly  to  tlxe  oometary  theory  and 
eclipses. 

(Delambre,  Notice  qf  the  Life  ^f  Mechain^  in  the  £iog,  Unvvert. : 
Hutton,  Mathematical  Dictionary,  &a) 

MECHITAR,  or  MEKHITAB,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Mechi- 
taristSy  and  by  that  means  the  reviver  of  Armenian  literature,  was 
bom  at  Sebaste,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  1676,  His  original 
name  was  Manug,  which  he  changed  to  that  of  Mechitar,  or  'Consoler,' 
on  entering  into  ecclesiastical  orders.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Sebaste;  and  a  few 
years  after,  being  made  the  secretary  of  the  Archbishop  Michael,  who 
took  him  to  Erzerum,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  fellow-coimtry- 
man  who  had  travelled  in  Europe,  who  lent  him  an  Armenian  work  by 
Galanus^  an  Italian  missionary — '  On  the  Reconciliation  of  the 
Armenian  Church  with  that  of  Rome,'  published  at  Rome  in  1650. 
Though  Mechitar  still  continued  professedly  a  member  of  the  Arme- 
nian priesthood,  he  appears  from  this  time  to  have  become  in  secret  a 
proselyte  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  the  exact  date  of  his  passing 
over  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  his  biographers.  He  waa 
anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  civilisation  of  the  west, 
and,  though  dissuaded  by  his  friend  Beauvilliers,  a  French  Jesuit,  set 
out  for  Italy,  but,  attacked  by  severe  illness  in  the  isUnd  of  Cyprus, 
was  compelled  to  return,  begging  his  way  as  he  went.  In  1700,  when 
a  preacher  at  Constantinople,  some  disaansions  between  the  partisans 
of  two  rival  patriarchs  divided  the  Armenian  community  into  two 
hostile  parties.  Mechitar  at  first  advised  reconciliation,  and  afterwards, 
to  their  surprise,  preached  submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
roused  such  a  storm  against  himself  that  he  was  obliged  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  was  readily  afforded. 

From  this  time  he  appeared  openly  as  a  Roman  Catholia  To  esoape 
from  the  animosity  of  his  countrymen  he  still  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  in  disguise  to  Smyrna^  and  finally  he  settled  at  Modon  in  the 
M(«eay  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  government^  to  whom  it 
then  belonged.  Already  on  the  8th  of  September  1701  he  had  founded 
at  Constantinople  a  new  religious  community,  in  which  ten  other 
persons  joined  with  him ;  at  Modon  on  the  8th  of  September  1703  he 
took  possession  of  an  estate  given  him  by  the  Venetians,  to  build  a 
convent  of  the  new  order,  which  was  called  after  his  own  name. 
The  rules  of  the  Meohitarists  are  modelled  after  those  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  every  member  must  be  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and  be 
actively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Armenian  language  and 
literature.  The  result^  it  has  been  said,  has  been  the  formation  not 
only  of  a  convent  but  of  an  academy,  and  in  fact  the  best  schools  for 
the  study  of  Armenian  are  in  the  houses  of  the  order.    The  conquest 
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of  the  Korea  by  the  Turks  droye  Meohitar  toYeDioe,  where  he  exerted 
hie  remarkeble  persnaeiTe  powers,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  1717 
the  lenata  presented  him  with  the  little  island  of  San  Lazzaro,  near 
the  Lido,  on  whieh  the  oooTent  was  built  from  his  designs  which  still 
sttnuste  the  attention  of  every  Tititor  to  Yenioe.  From  that  time  till 
his  death  on  the  27th  of  April  1749  he  was  left  in  quiet  to  develope 
his  plans,  which  have  had  up  to  our  own  times  a  widel/  benQfioial 
ittfluenee  on  the  literary  state  of  the  Armenian  nation.  In  early  life 
Ueefaifcar  was  noted  for  nerer  parting  with  any  book  that  came  to  his 
hands  till  he  had  perused  it.  When  attacked  by  a  disorder  of  the 
eyes  that  prerented  him  ftom  reading,  he  oaused  some  poetry  to  be 
nad  aloud  to  him,  and  committed  it  to  memory.  He  was  himself  a 
somewhat  Toluminous  author ;  he  composed  several  hymns  which  are 
still  sung  in  the  Armenian  churohes,  some  poems,  a  few  of  whioh 
relate  to  his  own  adyentures,  a  translation  of  Thomss  h  Kempis's 
'Imitation of  ChrisV  Mid  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  'Theology,'  and 
sbore  all,  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Armenian  language.  The 
first  Tolume  of  the  dictionary  appeared  in  1749  the  year  of  lids  death, 
the  eaeond  in  1769,  and  the  two  oontain  more  tham  three  thousand 
quarto  pages.  The  grammar,  whioh  is  entirely  in  Armenian,  was 
published  in  1770.  By  these  latter  works  he  greatly  contributed  to 
improTe  the  study  of  tiie  literal  Armenian,  the  ancient  language  of 
the  oounttyi  whieh  diflbrs  as  much  from  the  modem,  or  as  it  is  called 
the  Tulgar  Armenian  usually  spoken,  as  the  ancient  from  the  ordinary 
modem  Greek. 

Heehitar  is  acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents  of  the  Armenian 
Chureh  to  hare  revifed  the  literature  of  his  oountry  from  a  state  of 
lethvgy*  He  not  only  oontributed  to  this  by  his  writings,  but  in  a 
still  more  important  degree  by  the  establishment  of  a  printing-press  in 
his  oonTent^  for  which  he  imported  three  different  founts  of  Armenian 
types  from  Amsterdam,  preTiously  the  most  distinguished  seat  of 
Armenian  typography  in  Europa  From  the  pressee  of  San  Lasaaro 
have  issued  a  whole  Armenian  library,  extending  to  some  hundreds 
of  Tolomes — ^tha  theological  portion  of  whioh  has  a  liotnan  Catholic 
dnmlation  only,  but  the  other  portions  haye  found  a  weloomo  from 
all  cUssee  in  Armenia.  A  periodical,  in  imitation  of  the  '  Penny 
Hagaaine'  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Elnowledge,  is 
one  of  their  publications  whioh  has  had  a  marksd  suecess,  and 
numerous  translations  from  the  European  languages  appear  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  their  stock.  Among  those  from  the  English  are  to 
be  found  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts,'  '  Robinson 
Cmsoe^'  and  the  ubiquitous  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Recently  another 
society  of  Meohitarists,  also  distinguished  for  literary^actiyity,  has  been 
founded  at  Yienna,  and  a  third  at  Paris— the  brethren  of  the  conyent 
at  Yenioe  haying,  it  is  said,  felt  themselyee  cramped  in  their  moye- 
ments  by  a  discordanee  of  opinion  with  the  congregation  of  the 
Propeguida.  A  branch  is  also  in  course  of  formation  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  Armenian  missionaries,  who  oompose  books  in  the 
so^alled  yulgar  Armenian,  appear  howeyer  to  haye  made  an  impree* 
sion  on  the  Armenian  populatloD,  eyen  more  fayourable  than  that 
pruduoed  by  the  Meohitarists.  The  fulleet  account  of  Meohitar  and 
his  institution,  in  English,  is  to  be  found  in  '  A  brief  Aeoount  of  the 
Mechitariatioan  Society,  founded  on  the  islsnd  of  St.  Laaaaro,  by 
Alexander  Goode,  Yenioe,  printed  at  the  press  of  the  same  Armenian 
Academy,  1885.'  It  is  dedicated  to  Paaoal  Aucher,  the  instruetor  of 
Lord  Byron  in  Armenian. 

MBCKENEN,  MEKEfifEN,  or  MECHELN,  ISRAEL  YAN,  a 
edebrated  old  goldsmith,  eograyer,  and  painter  of  the  16th  century, 
bom  probably  at  Meokenen  near  Bocholt,  in  the  bishoprio  of  Munster, 
though  this  is  a  matter  of  speoulation.  His  name  ia  written  in  a 
great  yariety  of  ways,  but  the  aboye  form  has  met  with  most  sup 
porters,  as  it  is  found  written  in  full  on  his  tombstone  and  upon  two 
of  his  prints :  some  howeyer  haye  -supposed  that  the  engraver  and 
painter  were  two  distinct  artists,  or  that  Israel  yan  Meokenen  is  not 
Kel»ter  Israel  the  painter  mentioned  by  seyeral  old  writers.  There 
are  eighteen  beautiful  old  oil-paintings  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich^ 
and  some  in  other  collections,  which  are  attributed  to  Meister  lerael  j 
they  are  of  the  Yan  Byck  school,  but  most  of  thsm  haye  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne  and  CobleQ%  whioh  is  one  of  the 
rsasons  for  concluding  that  Meokenen  in  Westphalia  was  the  artist's 
birthplace,  notwithstanding  Meckenheim  near  Bonn  is  in  the  district 
in  which  these  works  haye  been  collected.  There  is  good  svidenoe  in 
fsyour  of  Meokenen,  as  Israel  was  buried  at  Bocholti  and  he  appears 
to  haye  resided  there.  In  Ottley's  <  Early  History  of  Engraymg' 
there  is  a  print  ftom  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum^  which  wsis 
made  from  Israel's  tombstone  (since  lost),  which  contains  an  inscription 
in  the  old  Gothio  eharaoter  to  the  following  purport : — "  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1608,  died  Master  Israel  yan  Meckneni  his  soul  rest  in 


laraal  yan  Meokenen  was  etidently  an  engtayer^  from  the  signatures 
on  hk  muneroos  prints,  and  ws  know  him  to  haye  been  a  goldsmith^ 
from  aeconnta  in  the  old  Bocholt  records  in  whieh  his  name  ooours, 
from  14SS  to  1498  indusiye;  but  he  is  on  no  occasion  mentioned  as 
a  paintsr.  Tet  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Israel  ii  mentioned  by 
seyeial  writet%  sad  among  theiii  by  Jaoob  Wympfbling,  in  his 
'RsRun  Garmanicamm  Epitome,'  a.  67,  "de  pictura  et  plastioe;" 
but  from  this  droumstanoe  it  is  argued  that  the  goldsmith  sad 
ktsvIkmI  Yan  Meekanen  oannot  haye  been  the  painter  Israel 


Alemannus  mentioDed  by  this  writer,  as  engraying  was  not  known 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centunr,  and  eubsequent  to  the  time 
that  Wympfeling  appears  to  iodicate.  Wympfeling  howeyer  does  not 
say  'piotura'  or  <tabul»  depiotas,'  but  'iconee'  Israelis  Alemanni, 
which  may  mean  prints  as  well  as  pictures,  and  he  certainly  speaks 
of  Israel  as  of  his  own  time  and  oontempotaiy  with  Albert  Diirer, 
while  he  notices  Martin  Schoen,  or  fiohongauer,  an  excellent  engrayer, 
as  already  dead,  of  whom  he  says,  "  qui  fuit  tam  eximius."  He  there- 
fore clearly  writes  at  a  time  when  engrayings  were  not  only  known, 
but  yery  generally  spread  oyer  Europe :  hia  book  appeared  first  in 
1506,  at  Strasbourg,  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  Israel  yan 
Meokenen :  it  is  eyident  therefore  that  as  far  as  Wympfeling  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  grounds  for  disputing  the  identity  of  Israel 
Yan  Meokenen  the  engrayer,  and  Israel  Alemannus  the  painter. 

Lomaaso,  in  his  *  Trattato  della  Pittura,'  which  was  published  in 
1584,  also  notices  a  German  engrayer  of  the  name  of  Israel.  He  calls 
him  Israel  Metro  (Meken  ?),  and  says  he  waa  the  master  of  Martin 
Schon  I  but  if  we  subetitute  pupil  for  master  we  shall  probably  haye 
the  trath,  for  Israel  studied  the  engrayiugs  of  Martin,  and  there  are 
still  extant  forty  oopies  by  him  of  Martin's  prints.  It  is  remarkable 
that  out  of  three  hundred  prints  snd  upwards,  attributed  with  and 
without  certainty  to  Israel,  one  only  has  the  date  Axed  to  it»  and  that 
is  the  Yirgin  Mary  crowned  by  two  angels  snd  standing  upon  the  half- 
moon,  with  the  infant  Christ  on  her  left  arm,  and  in  her  right  hand  a 
cruoifix ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels.  On  the  msigln 
of  this  print  is  '  Duis  maoulayit  Adam  propter  me  et  matrem  meam,' 
&e.,  with  the  following  signature  and  date^*  Israhel  Y.  M.  A.  1502,' 
the  5  being  reyersed.  It  is  No.  ii  in  Heineken's  list.  His  prints  are 
generally  signed  Israhel  Y.  M. ;  I.  Y.  M. }  L  M. ;  and  sometimes  Israhel 
alone.  He  has  engrayed  bis  own  portosit  twice :  in  one  his  namet  s 
signed  in  full '  Israhel  Yan  Meckenen,  goldsmit ; '  the  other,  in  which 
his  wife  is  also  engrayed,  is  marked '  Piguraoio  Faoierum  Israhelis  et 
Ide  ejus  uxoris— -L  Y.  M.'  The  pictures  attributed  to  Israhel  yan 
Meokenen,  perhaps  upon  insufficient  authority,  are  all  upon  gold 
grounds  and  upon  panel.  They  are  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale, 
many  ot  the  figuree  being  about  half  the  sine  of  Ufe,  and  in  execution 
are  equal  to  any  works  of  their  style  extant;  their  expression  is 
often  excellent^  and  the  colouring  yery  clear,  forcible,  and  effaoUye. 
The  Ascension  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Joachim  and  Anne  at 
the  golden  gate,  and  seyeral  pictures  of  Apostles^  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  are  yery  beautiful  works,  and  if  by  Yan  Meokenen,  he 
is  eyidently  entitled  to  rank  with  the  Yan  Eyoks,  Wilhelm  yon  Kdln, 
Hans  Burgkmair,  Hans  Memling,  Lucas  yan  Leyden,  and  other 
distinguished  masters  of  that  time  and  school.  Some  of  these 
pictures  were  drawn  in  lithography,  in  1822,  by  N.  Strixner.  The 
supposed  signature  of  Yan  Meckenen,  with  date  on  a  picture  in  the 
gallery  of  Yienna,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Yon  Mechel,  is 
aocording  to  Bartach  an  error. 

MEDJ^  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Berden  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1586. 
When  only  ten  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  but  his  education  was  well 
proyided  for  by  his  relations.  While  a  boy  at  sohool  he  met  acci- 
dentally with  a  copy  of  Bellarmine'a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon 
gained  a  oonsidsrable  acquaintance  with  that  language.  In  1602  he 
entered  Clirist's  College^  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arte  in  1610.  At  tbis  time  his  leaming  is  spoken  of  as  extra- 
ordinary. During  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence  at  college  he  is 
said  to  haye  been  troubled  with  sceptical  opinioos,  whioh  howeyer  he 
soon  shook  off.  His  first  work  was  a  treatise, '  De  Sanotitate  Relatiya,' 
addressed  to  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  which  procured  for  him  the 
patronage  of  that  prelate,  who  requeeted  him  to  become  his  domestic 
chaplain.  This  offer  Mr.  Mode  dtfclined,  and  was  soon  sfter  made  a 
fellow  of  his  .college  and  reader  of  the  Qreek  lecture  of  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay's  foundation.  He  appears  to  haye  been  remarkably  skilful 
and  successful  as  a  tutor.  In  1618  he  took  his  degree  of  £d.  He 
refused  the  proyoetahip  of  Trinity  CoUege^  Dublin,  which  was  twice 
offered  him,  in  1627  and  1680,  tlirough  the  infiuenoe  of  arohbishop 
Usher.  The  extent  of  his  ambition  seems  to  haye  been  to  pursue  his 
studies  Without  interruption  in  the  retirement  of  his  college.  There 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life^  snd  died  on  the  1st  of  October  1638, 

Mr.  Mode  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  modesty,  and  pra* 
dencei  and  his  liberality  was  such  that  he  deyoted  the  tenth  of  his 
scanty  income  to  charitable  uses.  His  leaming  wss  diyersiiied  and 
profound.  In  his  younger  years  he  studied  astrology,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  the  pursuit  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  the  yarious  branches  of  philosophy,  and  was  deeply 
yeised  in  history  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  literature  and  sciencee  of 
the  Ksst|  into  the  abstruseet  parts  of  which  he  searched  for  illustra- 
tions of  Mie  prophecies  of  Scriptures 

BJM  chief  work  is  the  '  Clayis  Apocalyptlca,'  containing  a  system 
for  explaining  the  Apocalypse^  which  has  been  followed  more  or  less 
by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  prophecies,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Bishop  Hurd  in  his  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the 
prophecies,  as  being  the  first  rational  attempt  to  explain  the  Apoca- 
lypee.  This  work  was  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Bransk^  Cooper,  8yo, 
Loud.,  1888.    Mode's  whole  works  were  ooUeoted  after  his  death  by 


Dr.  Worthington,  in  one  yol. 
author  prefijMd. 


fol.,  Lond.,  1672,  with  a  life  of  the 
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ME'DICI,  FAMILY  OF.  The  early  history  of  the  fmmily  of  the 
Medici  is  ohecare,  although  some  authors  have  traced  their  genealogy 
from  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  genealogies  were  made  after  the  elevation  of  this  family  to 
supreme  power  in  Florence.  It  appears,  howeyer,  from  authentic 
monuments,  that  many  individuals  of  this  family  had  signalised  them- 
selves on  various  important  occasions.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  the 
year  1251,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  Florentines,  forced  his 
way  through  the  Milanese  army,  then  besieging  the  fortress  of  Scar* 
paria,  and  entered  the  place  with  ^e  loss  of  twenty  lives.  Francesco 
de'  Medici  was  at  the  head  of  the  magistracrv  of  Florence  in  184 8,  at 
the  time  when  the  black  plague,  which  had  desolated  so  large  a 

S^rtion  of  the  world,  extended  its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de' 
edid  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm  resistance 
to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their  power,  accused  those  who 
opposed  them  of  being  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then 
in  great  odium  at  Florence.  The  persons  so  accused  were  said  to  be 
ammoniti  (admonished),  and  by  that  act  were  excluded  from  all 
oflSoes  of  government.  In  the  year  1379,  Salvestro,  being  chosen 
chief  magistrate,  exerted  his  power  to  reform  this  abuse,  which  was 
not  however  effected  without  a  violent  commotion,  in  which  several  of 
the  nobility  lost  their  live&  After  the  death  of  Salvestro,  his  son. 
Yen  de'  Medici,  continued  to  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  republic,  and  was 
m  great  fovour  with  the  populace. 

The  founder  however  of  that  greatness  which  his  posterity  enjoyed 
for  several  ages  was  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  By  a  strict  attention  to  commerce,  he 
acquired  great  wealth ;  by  his  afiability,  moderation,  and  liberality, 
he  ensured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Without 
seeking  after  the  honours  of  the  republic,  he  was  honoured  with  them 
all.  The  fpolicy  by  which  the  house  of  Medici  attained  its  political 
power  is  indicated  in  the  charge  given  by  this  venerable  old  man  on 
his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo;  '*  I  feel,"  said  he, 
*'  that  I  have  lived  the  time  prescribed  me.  I  die  content ;  leaving 
you,  my  sons,  in  affluence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that 
whilst  you  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
reflection  that  my  conduct  has  not  given  offence  to  any  one ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities.  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  With  respect  to  the 
honours  of  the  state,  if  you  would  live  with  seeurity,  accept  only 
such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of  your 
fellow-citizens;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  is  obtained 
by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  voluntary  given,  that  occasions 
hatred  and  contention."  He  died  in  the  year  1428,  leaving  two  sons, 
Cosmo,  born  in  the  year  1389,  and  Lobenzo  in  1894,  from  the  latter 
of  whom  is  derived  the  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  obtained  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Tuscany. 

Even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Cosmo  had  engaged  not  only  in 
the  extensive  business  by  which  the  family  had  acquired  its  wealth, 
but  also  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such  was  hU  authority  and  reputation, 
that  in  the  year  1414,  when  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  had  been  elected 
pope,  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII.,  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  among  other  men  of  eminence,  whose  characters  might 
countenance  his  cause.  By  this  council,  which  continued  nearly  four 
years,  Balthasar  was  deprived  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto 
Colonna,  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo 
did  not  desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself 
in  prosperity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  redeemed 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  seized  upon  his 
person ;  and  afterwards  gave  him  an  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifeu  The  successful  pontiff,  instead  of 
resenting  the  kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  soon  afterwards  paid  a  public 
visit  to  Florence^  where,  on  the  formal  submission  of  Balthasar,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Medici,  he  created  him  a  cardinal,  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the  sacred  college.  The  new- 
niade  cardioal  died  in  1419,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Medici  at 
his  death  possessed  themselves  of  immense  wealth  which  he  had 
acquired  during  his  pontificate.  This  rumour  was  afterwards  encou- 
raged by  those  who  well  knew  its  falsehood.  The  true  source  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents  and  application  to 
business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal  was  scaroely  sufficient  to 
discharge  his  debts  and  legacies. 

The  authority  which  Cosmo  and  hk  descendants  exerdsed  in 
Florence,  during  the  15th  century,  consisted  rather  in  influence  than 
in  any  definite  power.  Cosmo  exerted  this  influence  with  great 
prudence,  yet  owing  to  the  discontent  of  the  Florentines  with  the 
result  of  the  war  against  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  headed  by  Rinaldo  de 
Albizi,  which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magistracies  with  their  own 
adherents,  seized  Coemo^  and  committed  him  to  prison.  He  was  after- 
wards banished  to  Padua  for  ten  years,  and  several  other  members  and 
friends  of  the  Medici  family  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  From 
Fbrenoe  Cosmo  proceeded  immediately  towards  Yenice,  where  he  was 
received  with  marked  respect  by  the  government;-  and  after  a  short 
stay  there  he  went  to  Padua.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Florentine 
»tate  by  Andrea  Donate,  the  Yenetian  ambassador,  it  was  consented 


to  that  he  might  reside  on  any  part  of  the  Yenetian  territories,  but 
not  to  approach  within  170  mUes  from  Florence.  The  affectionate 
reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Yenice  induced  him  to  fix  his 
abode  tiiere.  Within  a  year  of  Cosmo's  retreat,  Kinaldo  was  obliged 
to  quit  Florence;  and  Cosmo  was  recalled,  and  returned  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  gonfaloniere,  or  standard-bearer, 
the  exeontive  officer  who  had  pronounced  his  sentence,  with  a  few 
others  of  his  party,  were  put  to  death  on  the  occasion.  Measures 
were  now  taken  to  restrict  the  choice  of  magistrates  to  the  partisans 
of  the  Medici,  and  alliances  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  new  system  of 
administration  in  Florence.  The  subsequent  life  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  The  tranquillity 
enjoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  satisfaction  which  he  experienced 
in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  enabled  him 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  learned  men.  Though  a  private  citizen,  ho  surpassed 
almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  in  his  munificent  patronage  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  assembled  round  him  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  Greek 
language  and  philosophy.  He  established  at  Florence  an  academy 
expressly  for  the  explanation  of  thcPlatonic  philosophy,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  placed  the  celebrated  Marsilius  Fioinus.  By  means  of 
foreign  correspondence,  he  collected  the  Greek,  Latui,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Laurentian  library ;  nor  was 
he  less  liberal  in  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  During  the  retire- 
ment of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men.  He 
also  endowed  numerous  religious  houses,  and  built  an  hospital  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  The  spirit  of  his 
administration  was  moderate,  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  state  which 
might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Florentines ;  and,  by  way  of  in- 
creasing his  interest  among  them,  he  confined  the  marriages  of  his 
children  to  Florentine  families.  By  this  prudent  conduct  and  his 
benevolence,  he  acquired  the  title  of  *  father  of  his  country,'  which  was 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb ;  an  appellation  which,  as  it  was  founded  on 
real  merit,  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  name  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  He  died  August  1st,  1464.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  married 
Contesina  Bardi,  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  family,  which  had  been 
long  distinguished  at  Florence.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Giovanni 
and  Piero ;  and  he  had  a  natural  son  by  a  mistress. 

Giovanni  se'  Medici  was  one  of  the  Florentine  ambassadors  who 
were  sent,  in  1455,  to  take  the  necessary  oaths  to  Calixtus  IIL,  who 
had  succeeded  Nicholas  Y.  He  was  Cosmo's  favourite  son,  on  whom 
all  his  future  hopes  and  expectations  rested ;  but  he  died  prematurely 
in  1463.  Giovanni  married  Cornelia  de  Alessandri,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant  Piebo  dk'  Medioi  succeeded  to 
Cosmo's  fortune  and  authority  at  Florence :  Cosmo,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  had  recommended  to  his  surviving  son  to  employ  one  Diotisalvi 
Keroni  as  his  minister,  whom  he  believed  to  be  attached  to  the  Medici 
interests;  but  the  ambition  of  Neroni,  and  the  disaffection  of  some 
former  friends  of  the  Medid,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Piero's 
administration.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  surprise 
Piero  at  one  of  his  country  residences;  but  one  of  the  conspirators 
went  and  communicated  the  plot  to  him.  Piero,  by  an  expeditious 
return  to  the  city,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  troop  of  his  friends^  baffled 
the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Most  of  the  conspirators  saved  themselves 
by  fiight ;  and  though,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Yenetians,  they 
aftemrards  made  a  stand,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  evacuate 
Tuscany.  Piero  died  Deoembcor  8, 1469,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Lucretia 
Tomabuoni,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Lorenso,  Giuliano,  Bianc% 
and  Giovanna. 

At  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  his  two  sons  inherited  his  pro- 
perty ;  but  Lorenzo  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  republic,  and  upon 
him  the  title  of  Magnificent  was  afterwards  conferred.  Lobenzo  the 
Magnificent  was  bom  January  1,  1448.  From  the  time  of  Cosmo*s 
death,  in  1464,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his  father,  Lorenzo 
had  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  although  then 
only  sixteen.  With  this  view  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal 
courts  in  Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  lY.  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  congratulate  the 
new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  holy 
see ;  and  while  at  Rome  took  every  opportunity  to  add  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  which  his  family  had  collected.  One  of  the  first  events 
after  he  undertook  the  administration  of  affnirs  was  a  revolt  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Yolterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  Florentine 
republiou  By  the  recommendation  of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used,  and 
the  result  was  the  sack  of  Yolterra.  In  1472  he  re-established  the 
academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  dty  he  removed  in  order  to  complete  the 
undertaking :  he  selected  the  most  eminent  professors,  and  contributed 
a  lai-ge  aum  from  his  private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by 
the  state  of  Florence. 

Lorenzo,  who  was,  or  affected  to  be,  an  admirer  of  Plato,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the  oultivation  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival  in  honour 
of  Plata  Whilst  Lorenzo  was  thus  dividing  his  time  between  the 
administration  of  the  state  and  the  promotion  of  literature^  the  Pazsi, 
a  numerous  and  distinguiidied  family  in  Florence,  formed  a  conspiracy 
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to  uflaniiiAte  Lorenzo  and  his  brother.  Giuliano  wm  killed,  but 
Lorenzo  escaped.  The  people,  who  were  attaohed  to  the  Medioi, 
collecting  in  great  nnmbera,  put  to  death  or  apprehended  the  assasaias. 
Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  was  hnog  through  the  windows  of  the 
palaoe»  and  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  his  robes ;  and 
Jscopo  de'  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family  were  suppressed,  its  members 
vere  banished,  and  Lorenzo  rose  still  higher  in  the  regard  of  his 
ftllow-dtizens. 

Sixtus  lY.,  who  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy,  excommunicated 
Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the 
wb<4e  territory,  and,  formiug  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo  appealed  to  all 
the  surrounding  potentates,  and  he  was  zealously  supported  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and  carried  on  for  two 
eampaigns.  At  the  dose  of  1479,  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  pre- 
vious promise  of  security,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 
The  result  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
friendship  between  the  kiog  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and  Sixtus  after- 
wards consented  to  a  peaca  The  death  of  Sixtus  IV.  freed  Lorenzo 
from  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he  found  a  friend  in  his  successor  Inno- 
eent  Till.  Lorenzo  now  secured  to  the  republic  of  Florence  a  degree 
of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  known  before ; 
and  by  procuring  the  institution  of  a  deliberative  body,  of  the  nature 
of  a  senate,  he  corrected  the  demooratical  part  of  its  constitution. 

Lorenzo  distinicni^ed  himself  above  all  his  predeoessors  by  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  own  productions  are 
sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces ;  some  longer  works  in  stanzas, 
some  comic  satires,  carnival  songs,  and  various  sacred  poems.  Many 
of  the  lighter  kind  were  popular  in  their  day.  Although  the  ancestors 
of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  immense  collection  of  manuscripts 
contained  in  the  Laurentian  library,  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of  adding 
most  largely  to  the  stock.  For  the  purpose  of  enriching  hui  collection 
of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed  learned  men  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  and  especially  his  intimate  friend  Politian,  who  made  several 
ioomeys  in  order  to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of 
sQtiqaity.  Two  journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo 
into  the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result  was  the  acquisition  of 
a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his  return  from  his  second  expe- 
dition, Lascaris  bronght  two  hundred  manuscripts,  many  of  which  he 
had  procured  from  a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos ;  but  this  treasure  did 
not  arriye  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last  moments 
expressed  to  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  live  to  oomplete  the  collection  which  he  was  forming;  On  the 
diseoTery  of  the  art  of  printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated 
its  impcnrtanoe.  At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholara  devoted 
their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  authors,  fiir 
the  purpose  of  having  them  accurately  printed.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinopje  by  the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in 
Italy ;  and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Greek  language,  pai*Uy  under  the  direction  of  native 
Greeks,  and  partly  under  native  Italians.  The  services  of  these 
learned  men  were  procured  by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by 
his  bounty.  "Hence,"  as  Roecoe  observes,  *< succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgments  to  their  great  patron,  who 
first  formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to  use  their  own  scholastic 
figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  so  many  illustrious  champions  have 
fprun^,  and  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
was  extended,  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England,  from  all  which  countries  numftrous  pupils 
attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the  learning  they  had  there  acquired 
thronghout  the  rest  of  Europe." 

Lorenzo  also  augmented  his  father's  collection  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  art  He  appropriated  his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  purpose 
of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnished  with 
Btatoei,  busts,  and  other  works  of  art,  the  best  in  their  kind  that  he 
could  procure.  The  higher  class  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  incited  to 
the»e  pursuits  by  the  example  of  Lorenzo ;  and  the  lower  dass  by 
li«  liberality.  To  the  latter  he  not  only  allowed  competent  stipends 
while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gave  considerable  premiums 
as  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To  this  institution,  more  than  to 
any  other  circumstance,  Rosooe  ascribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing 
advsoce  which,  toward  the  close  of  tiie  15th  century,  was  evidenUy 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  extended 
itself  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1488  Lorenzo  lost  his  wife;  and  on 
the  8th  of  April  1492  he  sunk  under  a  slow  fever,  and  expired  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Leoni  of  Spoleto,  his  physician,  a  person 
of  great  eminence  in  hii  profession,  ia  said  to  have  hastened  his  death 
by  Qustaking  his  case. 

By  his  wife,  Clarice  Orsini,  Lorenzo  had  a  numerous  family :  three 
ions  (Fiero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano)  and  four  daughters  arrived  at  the 
age  of  maturity.  Piero  was  bom  February  15th,  1471,  Giovanni  in 
1475,  and  Giuliano  in  1478.  Giovanni  was  afterward  known  under  the 
same  of  Leo  X ;  and  Giuliano,  having  allied  himself  by  marriage  to 
the  royal  house  of  France,  became  Duke  of  Nemours. 

Of  Giuliano^  the  brother  of  Lorenzo,  Rosooe  preserves  an  interesting 
anecdote.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  at  assassination,  he  says, "  Lorenzo 
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received  a  visit  from  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  who  informed  him  that 
the  untimely  death  of  Giuliano  had  prevented  his  disdosmg  to 
Lorenzo  a  circumstance  with  which  it  was  now  become  necessary  that 
he  should  be  acquainted :  this  was  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom  a  lady 
of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne  to  GiuUaoo  about  twelve  montha 
before  his  death,  and  whom  Antonio  had  held  over  the  baptismal 
font,  where  he  received  the  name  of  Giulio.  Lorenzo,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  place  of  the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking  him  under 
lus  protection,  delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with  whom  he  remained 
untU  he  had  arrived  at  the  seventh  year  of  his  sge.  This  concealed 
ofbpring  of  illicit  love,  to  whom  the  khidness  of  Lorenzo  supplied  the 
untimely  loss  of  a  father,  was  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in  the 
afiQurs  of  Europe.  The  final  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Floranoe^ 
the  alliance  of  the  family  of  Medid  with  the  royal  house  of  F^ance^ 
the  expulsion  of  Henry  YIIL  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  dootrinee  of 
the  reformers  in  this  island,  are  principally  to  be  referred  to  this 
illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  through  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  at  length  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  under  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  guided  the  bark  of 
St  Peter  through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms  which  it  has 
ever  experienced." 

Piero,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeeded  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Florence.  Politian  said  that  his  father  had  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  capacity,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  tmequal  to 
the  task  of  government  With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  sovereign 
power  at  Florence,  he  formed  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Naples.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Fbenoh  into 
Italy  under  Charles  YIIl.  he  deserted  his  allies.  As  soon  as  the 
French  king  reached  the  confines  of  the  Florentine  state,  Piero  iiad  a 
secret  interview  with  him,  in  which  he  was  lavish  in  his  offers  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  sur- 
rendered to  him  the  important  fortress  of  Sarzana,  with  the  town  of 
Pietra  Santa,  and  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  Charles  undertook 
to  restore  these  places  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  his  return  to  Florence  after  this  dis- 
graceful compromise,  Piero  was  refused  admittance  into  the  palace 
of  the  magistrates,  and,  finding  the  people  were  so  highly  exasperated 
against  him  as  to  endanger  his  personal  safety,  he  hastily  withdrew 
himself  from  his  native  place  to  Venice.  The  miseries  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  French 
invasion  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Italy.  The  plundering  of 
the  palace  of  the  Medioi,  and  the  dispersion  of  that  invaluable  library 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  care  of  the  Medici,  were  among  the 
misfortunes  that  befel  Florence.  The  French  troops,  which  had 
entered  the  eity  without  opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of 
barbarism,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  themselves, 
who  openly  carried  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  could  discover  that 
was  rare  or  valuable.  Besides  the  numerous  manuscripts^  the  plun- 
derers carried  off  the  inestimable  specimens  of  the  arts  which  the 
palace  of  the  Medici  contained,  and  which  had  long  made  it  the  admi- 
ration of  strangers  snd  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city.  Exquisite 
pieces  of  andent  sculpture^  vases,  cameos,  and  gems  of  various  kinds, 
were  lost  amidst  the  indiscrimiuate  plunder,  and  the  rich  acoumula* 
tions  of  half  a  century  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  a  single  day. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Piero  was  a  oontinnal  succession  of  mor- 
tifications and  disappointments.  In  1504,  when  Italy  was  invaded  by 
Louis  XII,  Piero  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French,  and  was 
present  at  the  engagement  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards  with  great  loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  GarigUano.  In 
effecting  his  escape  he  attempted  to  pass  the  river ;  but  the  boat  in 
which  he,  with  several  other  men  of  rank,  had  embarked,  being 
laden  with  heavy  cannon,  sunk  in  the  stream. 

Of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence^  an  account  is 
given  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  as  well  as,  under  Cosmo  L,  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Alessandro,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  republic^  when  Cosmo 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Florence,  aud  afterwards  to  that 
of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  For  more  minute  details  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  several  works  may  be  consulted  from  which  this  notice 
has  been  chiefly  derived. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Medici  to  the  present  time  is  given  in  a 
splendid  work  but  little  known,  entitied  '  Famiglie  celebri  Italiane,' 
dl  P.  Litta.  The  Medici  and  their  descendanta  are  comprised  in 
'  Fascicolo  XVIL,'  in  seven  parts,  folio,  Milan,  1827-80. 

{Modem  Univenal  ffigtory,  8vo,  voL  xxxvi ;  Noble^  Memoin  of 
the  Ilottee  of  Medici,  illustrated  with  genealogical  tables ;  Tenhove, 
Memoirs  of  the  Bouee  of  Medieif  translated  from  the  French  by  Sir  R. 
Clayton,  2  vols.  4to,  fiath,  1797 ;  Rosooe,  Life  of  LorenEO  de  Medici, 
2  vols.  4to,  Loud.,  1796 ;  and  his  Life  and  Pontifioate  of  Leo  X, 
4  vols.  4to,  liverp.,  1805.) 

ME'DICI,  GIA'N  GIA'COMO,  Marquis  of  Marignano^  bom  at  Milan 
in  1495,  was  the  son  of  a  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  He  entered 
early  the  military  profession,  in  which  he  showed  great  courage^  accom- 
panied with  a  want  of  all  principle.  In  the  war  between  the  Italian 
powers  and  the  French,  for  the  disputed  possession  of  Lombardy, 
Medici  took  the  pac^  of  his  countrymen,  and  served  under  Peecara  in 
the  campaign  of  1522,  in  which  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Lombardy.    He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  Francis  Sforza 
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B|id  ef  Ui  ohADoellor  Moron6»  who  emplojed  him  to  mtirder  Astorre 
YiflCODii, «  defloendant  of  the  former  dynast j  of  the  dukes  of  Milan, 
who  gaye  umbrage  to  the  actual  oceupant  of  tbe  ducal  throne. 
Hedici,  havinfl;  committed  the  deed,  was  sent  to  assist  in  recoTering 
the  oaatle  of  Musao,  situated  in  the  mountains  aboTO  tbe  lake  of  Como, 
which  was  still  held  by  the  French.  He  sucoeeded  in  taking  possea- 
■ioB  of  it»  and  he  kept  it  for  himself  for  years  after,  defying  from  hia 
stronghold  the  duke's  authority,  and  making  predatory  incursions 
among  his  neigbbours.  When  Fnncis  I.  sgain  iuTaded  Lombardy,  in 
1625,  Medici  made  an  incursion  into  the  ValtelliDa  which  belonged  to 
the  Orisons,  and  took  possession  of  Chiavenna.  The  Orisons,  alarmed 
for  their  own  country,  recalled  their  troops  which  were  serving  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  French  camp,  and  this  defection  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  King  Franeis  at  Pavia.  In  consequence  of 
this  flerrioe,  Medici  was  acknowledged  by  the  duke  as  feudatory  of 
Musao  and  other  places,  with  the  title  of  Chatelaio. 

In  the  subsequent  quarrel  between  Duke  Bforza  and  his  overbearing 
allies  the  Spaniards,  Medid  put  hiniself  at  the  head  of  the  dis«£fected 
Milaneae  emigranta,  and  annoyed  the  Spaniards ;  but  after  a  time  the 
Spaoitth  governor  of  Milan  succtreded  in  conciliating  Medici,  on  whom 
he  conferied  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Musso.  The  object  of  Medici  was 
to  carve  out  a  priucipality  for  himself  at  tbe  ezpenee  of  his  neighbours. 
He  again  invaded  tbe  Yaltellina,  and  took  Morbegno.  At  last,  in  the 
year  1682,  Duke  Sfoisa,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  offering  him  a 
sum  of  money  with  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  made  him  give  up  Musso 
and  his  oiher  strongholds.  Medici  then  retired  to  Piedmont,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Here  his  career  as  an 
adventurer  terminated,  Medici  afternrards  served  in  the  campaign  of 
1686  against  the  French  iu  Piedmont  Having  returned  to  Milan  after 
the  death  of  Duke  Sforza,  he  was  made  ]£u-quis  of  Marignano  by 
Charles  V.  He  then  went  to  Spain,  whence  he  accompanied  Charles 
in  his  exp«*dition  against  the  revolted  Flemings.  Thence  he  went  to 
Hungary  to  fight  for  the  emperor  againi^t  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
he  served  in  Oermany  under  Charles  himself  agaiost  the  Duke  of 
Saxony.  Keturuing  to  Italy,  Medici  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition  against  Siena,  which  dty  he  took  after  a  long  sit'ge 
in  the  year  1666.  On  his  return  he  was  received  by  Duke  Cosmo  I. 
of  Tuscany  at  Florence  with  great  honour,  and  on  this  occasion  his 
relationship  to  tbe  Medici  of  Tuscany  was  aokoowledged  by  Cosmo, 
notwithstanding  whith  it  is  Ktill  greatly*  doubtrd,  or  rather  disbelieved. 
On  his  return  to  Milan,  Medici  fell  Ul  and  died  in  November  1566. 
The  Dttke  of  Alba,  Spanish  governor  of  Miliui,  attended  him  in  his 
last  moments.  His  body  was  buried  at  Marignano  with*  great  pomp, 
but  afterwards  his  brother.  Cardinal  Oiovanni  Angelo  Mediol,  having 
become  p<ipe  in  1669  by  the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  built  him  a  splendid 
monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  whither  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred. Qian  Oiaoomo  Medici  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  succesaful 
oommanders  of  tbe  age  of  Cbarlee  Y.,  but  was  likewise  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled,  rapacious^  and  cruel. 

(Missaglia,  Vua  di  Jo.  Jtieopo  Medici,  Marcheu  di  Marignano  s 
Yerri,  Siorui  di  Miltmo,) 

MEERMAN,  bEBAUD,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1722,  and  in  174S 
became  pensionary  of  Kotterdam.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  harned  research,  chiefly  relating  to  law.  He  died  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  December  16, 1771.  His  two  great  works  were—his  '  Novus 
Thesaurus  Juris  Civilia,'  &a,  7  vols,  fol.,  1751-68  (to  which  his  son 
added  an  eighth  volume  in  1780),  and  his  '  Origines  Typographicse,' 
a  vola  4 to,  HagfB,  1765.  An  analysis  of  this  last  work  was  published 
in  'The  Origin  of  Printing,  in  two  Essays,'  8vo,  London,  1774,  by 
Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols,  the  mam  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
the  claim  of  tl^e  town  of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printing— a  daim 
now  quite  abandoned. 

MEEKMAN,  JOHN,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1763.  His 
earliest  literary  effort  was  made  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  in  a  translation 
into  Dutch  of  the'Mariage  Forc^' of  Molidre.  He  commeuoed  his 
regular  studiea  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Leipzig 
under  Eraesti,  and  at  Oottiugen  under  Heyne.  At  different  times  in 
his  life  he  visited  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  His  supplement 
(in  an  eighth  volume)  to  his  father's  *  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilia '  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  more  important  of  his  other  works  were — 
'Spedmen  Juris  Pnblid  de  Solutione  Yincnli  quod  olim  fuit  inter 
saorum  Romanum  Imperium  et  Fcederati  Belgii  res  publicas,'  4to, 
Leyden,  1774;  <A  Hibtory  of  William,  Count  of  HoUand,  King  of  the 
Romans,'  in  Dutch,  6  vol&  8vo,  1788-97;  'Remarks  during  a  Tour  in 
Oreat  Britain  and  Irdand,'  8vo,  Hague,  1787 ;  'An  Historical  Account 
of  the  Pruasian,  Austrian,  and  Sicilian  Monarchies,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Hague^ 
1798-94 ;  *  Historical  Account  of  tbe  h  orth  and  North-East  of  Europe,' 
6  vola,  8vo,  Hague,  1804-6;  'A  Narrative  of  the  Siege  and  Cocquest 
of  Leyden  by  John,  Duke  of  tavaria,  in  1420,'  8vo,  Leydeu,  1806;  all 
in  Dutch.  He  also  publisbed  'Hugonis  Qrotii  Parallelon  remm 
publicarum,  liber  tertius  de  moribus  ingenioque  populorum,  Athenien- 
nnm«  Romanomm,  Batavorum,'  with  a  translation  into  Dutch,  8  vols. 
8vo,  1801-2;  and  'Grotii  EpistolsB  ineditm,*  8vo,  1806.  In  1812  he 
pubhahedy  in  Dutch  and  French,  a  poem  entitled  'Montmartre;'  and 
in  the  same  year  a  'Discourse  on  the  Fbnst  Travels  of  Peter  the  Great, 
prindpally  in  Holland/  8va  His  last  pubUoation  was  a  trandation 
into  Dutch  of  Klppstock'a  <  Messiah/ 

Under  Louis  Bonaparte,  aa  kinff  of  Holland,  he  was  made  Director 


of  the  Fme  Arts  and  Minister  of  Public  Inttrootion,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  oountry  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  ho 
proeeeuted  hia  functionsi  Afterwards,  when  Holland  became  united 
to  France,  he  was  nutde  a  count  of  the  empire  and  senator  by  Napoleon. 
He  died  August  16, 1816.  The  Meerman  Library  was  sold  by  auotioa 
in  1824,  and  produced  no  less  a  sum  than  131,000  florins* 

MEOA'STHENES  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nioator,  king  of 
Syria,  who  sent  .him  on  an  embassy  to  Palibothray  the  capital  of 
Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  territories  of  Sandraoottus 
were  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Megasthenes  stayed  in  India 
several  years,  and  on  his  return  recorded  his  observations  in  a  work 
eotitled  '  Indies'  Of  this  work,  which  is  unfortunately  lost^  there  are 
extracts  in  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  MUasL  Though  Strabo  has  on  several 
occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  trustworthineaa 
of  the  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  work  contained  much  valuable 
information  which  was  then  entirdy  new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes 
gave  the  first  account  of  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon. 

MEHEMET  ALI,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  CavaUa, 
in  Roum-ili,  about  the  year  1769*  He  began  life  aa  the  keeper  of  a 
smdl  shop  in  his  native  town ;  but  having  volunteered  into  the  army, 
he  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the  governor  of  Candia  by  his  zeal  in 
suppressing  a  rebdlion  of  the  pirates  of  that  island.  In  1709  he 
headed  a  oontingeot  of  800  Candian  soldiers  in  an  expedition  to 
Egypt,  where  he  co-operated  with  the  British  forces  for  the  expuldon 
ot  the  French.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  renown 
and  of  his  politiod  ascendancy.  On  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
troops  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  the  Sultan  nominated,  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Khosrew ;  but  the  Mamelukes,  having  risen  to 
ussert  tbdr  ancient  rank  and  influenoe,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  during  the  occupation  of  their  oountry  by  the  French,  ohoaa 
Mehemet  Ali  as  their  viceroy.  In  1806  he  was  made  Pasha  of  Cairo, 
to  which  in  the  following  year  was  added  the  Pashalic  of  Alexandria, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  rendered  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  No 
sooner  however  had  he  gained  this  pitch  of  power  than  he  turned 
agdost  his  old  confederates  the  Mamelukes — i70  of  whom  he  murdered 
in  the  dtadel  of  Cairo,  wbile  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  1200,  were 
massacred  through  the  country :  an  e^d  was  thus  put  to  a  turbulent 
and  formidable  race  whidi  had  kept  Egypt  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
warfare  for  upwards  of  400  years.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Mame- 
lukes^ Mehemet  Ali  made  himself  master  of  Upper  Egypt.  He 
obtained  from  tbe  Sultan  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  oountry, 
the  revenue  of  which  he  oondderably  increased  by  raising  the  land- 
tax  and  the  custom  duties  on  its  internal  trade.  In  1811  he  waa  sent 
agunst  the  Wahabis,  a  fanattcd  sect  of  the  Modem%  who  had  pillaged 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  i^hom  he  subdued  after  six 
years  of  oonstant  warfare,  and  at  a  vast  sacrifice  of  men  and  money. 
When  the  Greek  insurrection  agdnst  the  Porte  broke  out^  he  ofifered 
to  take  part  in  the  reduction  of  that  country :  hia  fleet  accordingly 
sailed  for  the  Morea  in  the  summer  of  1824,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  however  was  obliged  to  retire  after  the  battle  of  Navarino  in 
1827.  In  1880  the  administration  of  the  island  of  Candia  waa  confided 
to  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  he  had  greater  schemes  in  his  view.  He  aimed 
at  obtaining  possession  of  Syria ;  apd  pleading  as  an  excuse  his  dedre 
to  recover  possesdon  of  some  Egyptiana  who  had  settled  in  that 
country,  he  invaded  Syria,  with  a  large  army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  soon  reduced  it  to  submiidon.  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  was  an 
integrd  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  could 
not  remain  content  with  his  own  vioe-regd  territory ;  and  peaoe  was 
only  made  between  the  viceroy  and  the  sultan  [Mahmud  ILj  by  the 
interference  of  the  European  powers  in  1888.  Syria  was  ceded  to  Mehe- 
met Ali  on  Ilia  acknowledgiog  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Porte.  He 
remdoed  iu  quiet  possession  of  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  until  1839,  when 
his  nominal  master,  the  Sultan,  jealous  and  weary  of  the  sway  of  so 
formidable  a  rival,  aent  an  army  aud  fleet  to  expel  him  from  Syria ;  and 
when  he  found  that  this  was  impossible,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  England  and  the  other  European  powers.  In  the 
summer  of  1840  the  combined  fleets  appeared  before  the  coaat  of 
Sjrria ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Egyptian  army  waa  defeated 
near  Beyrut,  aud  both  that  dty  and  Acre  were  captured,  and  Alex- 
andria itself  blookaded.  Mehemet  Ali  was  obliged  to  come  to  torma^ 
and  abandoned  his  ddm  to  Syria,  on  condition  of  the  Paahalio  of 
Egypt  beiog  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  continued  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  until  September  1848,  when  he 
resigned  the  rdns  of  government  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  on  whose  death  they  passed  to  Abbas  Pasha  his  grandaon. 
Mehemet  Ali  himself  lived  only  a  few  months  after  these  changea,  as 
he  died  August  2,  1849,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty  yeara.  By  his 
wives  and  ooncubihea  he  had  sixteen  children ;  two  of  his  sons  he 
sent  to  Parii  for  the  sake  of  education.  He  was  buried  at  Cairo  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  tolerant  in  matten  of  religion  to  an  extent  rardy 
known  among  Mohammedans.  His  constitution  was  strong,  hJs  stature 
short ;  his  features,  though  dark  and  stem,  were  animated  and  expres- 
sive. He  was  very  ambidous,  yet  particularly  sendtive  to  the  opiulona 
formed  by  others  as  to  his  public  policy.  His  government  has  been  extra- 
vaganUy  praised  by  some  writers;  but  it  certainly  was  mora  rational, 
orderly,  and  enlightened  than  that  of  moat  of  the  dominiona  of  the 
Porte.    He  administered  justice  without  nartlality,  establiahad  police 
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•Dd  Uw-coorta,  abolished  toiiiire,  and  enoooMged  education.  He  did 
bis  beat  to  remoTe  the  prejadioea  felt  by  hia  oonntiymen  againat  the 
introdaotioQ  of  the  arta  and  aeienoea  of  Europe ;  he  o^en  went  ao 
fiu-  as  to  establish  European  manufactnies  and  machinery  in  his  domi- 
niona,  including  a  printing  office  for  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
joumaL  He  also  formed  achoola  and  colleges  for  teaching  the  arta  and 
sciences  and  nsTal  and  military  tactics.  But  with  all  these  liberal 
measures,  his  goTemment  was  essentislly  despotic  and  absolute ;  and 
in  order  to  support  the  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tutions already  mentioned  as  having  been  introduced  by  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  haye  resort  to  a  heavy  forced  taxation,  and  for  Us  army 
to  an  ei^ormoua  conscription. 

Upon  the  whole  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Albanian 
pea«ant  was  in  his  day  a  great  benefactor  not  only  to  his  country  but 
to  80ci«>ty  at  large.  Qifted  with  an  admirable  talent  for  organisation, 
he  introduced  into  one  of  the  most  neglected  and  disorganised  of  coun- 
trifrs  the  first  conditions  of  a  civilised  state,  order  and  ucw^y,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  said  that  a  traveller,  laden  with  gold, "  could  traverse 
without  fear  the  immense  territories  under  his  sway,  from  the  Taurus 
to  the  f rentiers  of  Abyssinia,  between  sea  and  Nile  and  deaert"  In 
the  a<dminiatration  of  justice  and  the  general  management  of  his  empire 
he  introduced  more  of  equity  and  settled  priDciple  than  exists  at  the 
present  time  in  any  Oriental  state.  He  did  his  bt-st  to  curb  the  fanati- 
cism of  his  subjects  and  to  protect  the  Christian  population.  He 
not  only  encouraged  commermal  intercourse  with  Surope,  but  in  a 
great  measure  created  it;  and  by  various  enterprises  of  a  grsnd  and 
otriJLing  character,  awakened  that  beneficial  spirit  of  induatry  which 
for  mauy  a  long  century  had  lain  dormant  in  Egypt.  He  firat  called 
into  life  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  which  has  since 
been  pursued  with  increasing  succeas^a  large  portion  of  the  produce 
being  manufisctured  in  his  own  dominions,  in  factories  erected  for  that 
purpose  at  his  expense.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  cultivation  of  silk  In  Syria  by  the  plaotation  of  mulberry-trees  on 
sn  extensive  scale.  He  founded  a  system  of  national  education,  of 
which  no  one  for  centuries  paat  had  conceived  the  idea  in  the  Eiaat, 
and  he  devoted  immenee  sums  to  that  purpose.  In  fact  he  projected 
and  founded  more  useful  institutions  than  any  Egyptian  ruler  since  the 
days  of  Saladin.  In  addition  to  this,  though  at  his  accession  to  power 
he  found  Egypt  without  a  ship  era  drilled  and  disciplined  soldier,  he 
found  meand  to  build  a  fleet  and  to  form  an  army  trained  after  the 
European  fashion.  Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  Albanian  peasant, 
who  only  learned  to  read  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  who  often,  during 
his  eventful  life,  did  not  know  where  to  lay  down  his  head  in  safety, 
became  a  powerful  prince,  who  twice  made  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
tremble  on  his  throne  at  Constantinople,  and  whose  personal  energy 
and  publio  tmportanoe  gave  him  a  place  among  the  potentates  of  the 
earth. 

MEIBOH,  MABC,  a  member  of  a  numerous  German  family,  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  17th  century  foi  their  classieal  knowledge 
and  sdentLdo  attainments.  He  was  bom  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy 
of  Schleswig,  about  the  year  1680,  and  died  at  Utrecht  about  the  year 
1711.  Dr.  Hutton  gives  1690  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  1668  aa 
that  of  hia  death,  which  are  no  doubt  incorrect.  Marc  Meibom  was 
patronised  by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a 
collection  of  seven  Oreek  authors  upon  music,  Amster.,  1652,  4to. 
He  W4S  subsequently  appointed  to  a  profeasorship  in  the  university  of 
Upeal,  by  Frederick  HI.,  to  whom  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
librarian.  He  quitted  Upsal  for  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  in 
the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  In 
1674  he  came  to  England,  where  he  propoaed  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  asserting  that  the  edition  then  in  use 
waa  full  of  eirora;  his  pretensions  appear  however  to  have  been 
ridiculed  by  the  learned.  Among  his  published  works,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,'  there  h&  a  curious 
'  Dialogue  on  Proportion,'  wherein  he  introduces  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  geometricians,  Euclid,  Theon,  ApoUonius,  &o.  Many  of  the 
views  advanced  by  Meibom  in  this  work  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
proportion  were  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Langius,  and  by  Dr.  WalUs 
in  a  tract  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  (HuttoUi  Jkct*; 
and  Biograpk.  Unit,) 

MEISSNER,  AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB,  a  popular  and  voluminous 
German  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Bausen  in  Upper 
Siieaia,  November  4, 1758.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
senhetics  and  clasaical  literature  at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  in 
1&05  director  of  the  High  school  at  Fnlda,  where  he  died,  February  20, 
la07.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  piecee,  including  some  trannlations 
from  Moli^re  and  Destouches;  also  an  abridgment  in  German  of 
Home's  *  England;'  but  it  is  his  'Skiszeu'  that  rendered  him  a 
favourite  with  the  publia  These  sketches,  extending  to  fourteen 
'  asmmlungen,'  or  series  (the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1778,  the  last 
in  1798),  consist  of  essays,  tales,  narratives,  anecdotes,  dialogues,  &a ; 
and  reoommend  themselves  by  their  agreeable  liveliness,  shrewdness, 
and  pleiMantry.  Although  not  entirely  free  ficom  blemishes  of  s^le, 
they  have  the  merit  of  bong  the  most  suoeessful  attempts  in  the  lighter 
walks  of  Ixteratuxe  which  Germany  could  then  prodnce.  Many  of 
these  pieces  were  translated  or  imitated  in  Fiench,  Danish,  and 
Dutch,  and  one  or  two  were  translated  by  Thompson  in  his  '  German 
Miscellany.' 


His/ Tales  and  Dialogues'  (1781-89)  may  be  considerad  as  a  con- 
tinuation  of  his  sketches,  being  similar  in  plan.  His  '  Alcibiades^' 
^Massaniello,'  'Bianca  Capello,'  and  <  Spartaoua,'  sre  productions  of 
greater  length  (the  first-mentioned  being  in  four  volumes),  and  an 
specimens  of  the  historibal  and  biographical  romance,  With  the 
exception  of  the  last,  they  have  all  been  translated  into  French. 
Besides  the  above,  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  Meissaer  contri- 
buted a  great  number  of  literary  and  historical  artidss  to  difi^srent 
periodicals. 

*MEISSONIBR,  J^AN.LOUIS-ERNEST,  one  of  the  mo«t  popular 
French  genre  painters,  was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1813,  an4  received  his 
professional  education  in  the  atelier  of  L4on  Cogniet  By  the  first 
pictures  which  he  sent  to  the  Salon  in  1886,  *Les  Jouenxv  d'Eoriecs,* 
and  '  Le  Petit  Messager,'  he  caught  the  publio  attention.  The  favour- 
able opioioa  was  strengthened  by  his  *  Keligieux  oonaolant  un  Malude,' 
1838,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Duo  d'Orl^ans ;  and  still  more  by  '  liS 
Liseur,'  1840,  which  won  for  him  the  third-clasa  medal  (genre).  In 
1841  he  exhibited  'La  Partie  d'Ecbecd,'  and  was  honoured  with  the 
secood-class  medal  In  1848  'La  Peintre  dans  son  Atelier'  wi^  exhi- 
bited, and  he  was  accorded  the  first  claims  mrdal ;  thus,  while  uu'ier 
thirty  obtaining  this,  one  of  the  highest  objecto  of  the  French  artist's 
ambition.  Since  tiien  didtiuctions  have  continued  to  be  ahowered 
upon  him.  He  was  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1846 ;  in  1848  the  first'claaa  me4«l  was  again  bobtowed  upon  him;  a 
medal  of  honour  in  1851 ;  and  at  the  Exposition  Unifsrselle  of  1855 
he  was  awarded  one  of  the  large  gold  medals,  Amoug  the 
more  celebrated  of  his  works  paintiKi  since  those  mentioued  above 


representing  a  'Barricade— J uiu  1848,'  excited  a  "sensation"  at  the 
Exposition  of  1851,  As  will  have  been  seen  by  the  euumeration  of 
his  pictures  his  subjecte  are  usually  of  a  homely  character.  They  are 
in  fact  much  of  the  class  which  the  old  Duteb  and  Flemish  painters 
delighted  to  paiut.  His  picturee  are  geuerftlly  of  small  else,  and 
finished  with  Flemish  care  and  neatness,  but  with  sofficienc  Gallicism 
of  style  to  remove  them  from  the  class  of  iniitativa  pictures.  M. 
Meissonier  has  an  extremely  light  clean  touch,  but  free  and  spirited ; 
and  his  colour,  though  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  great 
masters  of  his  line  of  art^  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  majority  of 
French  genre  painters ;  while  both  in  composition  and  chiaroecuru  he 
displays  the  knowledge  aud  the  skill  of  a  master.  His  wurks  are  in 
great  request^  and  though  small  iu  aiie,  command  high  pricea  and  find 
many  imitators.  M.  Meissouier  has  painted  a  good  many  small 
portraits,  and  he  has  also  made  several  vignette  designs  for  iiiustrated 
books,  among  others^  '  Paul  et  Virgiuie,'  B^dzao's  *  La  Com^die 
humaine^'  'Les  Frangais  point  par  aux-uduiea^'  &a 

MELA,  POMPO'MUS^  a  iioman  writer  on  geography.  He  as 
thought  by  some  critics  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Annans 
Mella,  or  Mel%  who  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  Nero,  and 
who  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life  (Tac.,  *  Ann.,'  xvl.17  ;  I'lin.,  *  H.  »,,' 
xix.  0);  but  this  opinion  is  only  founded  on  the  similarity- of  the 
names.  It  is  probable,  from  a  passage  in  which  Mela  apeaks  of  the 
recent  conquest  of  Britain  (iiL  6),  that  he  waa  contoupurary  with 
the  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many  paa<a ^ea  in  his 
work  that  he  could  not  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus  (iii, 
I,  "turris  August!  titulo  memorabilis;"  compare  iii,  2,  Aa).  It 
appears  from  a  passage  in  his  own  work  (ii.  ti)  that  he  was  bom  at 
Tmgitera  in  Spain;  but  the  manuscripta  di£fer  so  widely  in  this 
passage,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  right  reading:  many 
critics  think  that  we  ought  to  read  Mellaria. 

Mela's  work  is  entitled  in  most  manuscript^  '  De  Situ  Orbis.'  It  is 
divided  into  three  books,  and  contains  a  very  brief  description  of  the 
various  parte  of  the  world.  In  the  first  book,  aftev  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  Mela  commences  with  MauriUnia  (part 
of  Maroooo),  and  following  generally  the  coast,  he  describes  successively 
Kumidi%  the  provinoe  of  Africa,  Gyrenaica,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Phosnicia,  Cilioit,  Pamphylia,  Lyoia,  Caria,  Ionia,  ^olis,  Paphlagonia, 
and  the  countries  on  the  Euxineand  the  Mssotis  as  far  as  the  Khipbsan 
mountains  In  the  seoond  book  he  commeDCes  at  the  river  Tanais 
(Don),  and  gives  an  account  of  the  countries  in  Europe  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mseotis  and  the  Euxine  aa  far  as  'ihracei  He 
then  proceeds  to  deaoribe  Ghreece,  Itely,  Uaiiia  Narbonenaia,  and 
the  coaat  of  Spain  aa  f ar  as  the  airaita  of  Gibraltar,  frum  which  he 
commenced  hia  description  in  the  first  book.  The  remainder  of  the 
second  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Adriaiic,  JBgean  Sea,  &c.  In  the  thii'd  book  he  commences 
again  at  the  straiu  of  Gibraltar,  and  follows  the  western  coast  of  Spain 
till  he  reaches  Gaul ;  he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  western  coast 
of  Qaul,  and  afterwards  describes  Germany  and  the  central  parte  of 
Enrepe  and  Asia  as  Car  as  the  Caspian.  After  mentioning  some  of  the 
islands  ui  the  ocsan,  he  next  describes  India  and  the  maritime  ooast 
of  Gsrmania,  Persia,  and  Arabia  and  oonoludse  with  a  description  of 
the  csntyal  parte  of  Africa. 

Mela  i^Bpears  to  have  been  a  msM  compiler,  and  to  have  had  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  subject  if  we  eoasider  him  later  than 
Strabq,  it  does  not  appear  from  Mela's  woik  that  geography  had  made 
any  progress  in  the  meantime.    Like  Strab0|  he  considers  the  eartli 
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as  penetrated  by  four  great  inlets  of  the  oeean,  of  which  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three  :  the  fourth 
was  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  singular  error  as  to  the  Caspian  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  tf  erodotus  knew 
the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake.  (Herod.  I  203 ;  Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Meh,  1  1  ; 
iii6.) 

The  best  editions  of  Mela  are  by  Qronoyius,  Ley  den,  1685,  frequently 
reprinted ;  by  TESchucke,  7  vols.  8vo,  Leip.,  Ib07 ;  and  the  Bipont, 
1809.  Mela  has  been  translated  iuto  English,  by  Arthur  Golding, 
Lond.,  1585  and  1590;  into  Italian,  by  Porcacchi,  Yen.,  1557;  into 
German,  by  Diets,  1774;  and  into  French,  by  Fradin,  8  vols.,  8yo, 
Paris,  1804. 

MELANCHTHON,  PHILIP  (or  MELANTHON,  as  he  himself  was 
most  accustomed  to  write  the  name,  according  to  Christ.  Saxius, 
'Onomast.*  iii.  589),  was  born  February  16,  1497,  at  Bretten  or 
Bretheim,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  as  it 
used  to  be  called,  tho  dominion  of  the  elector  palatine.  His  father 
was  George  Schwarzerde,  or  Schwarzerdt,.and  ia  called  by  Melchior 
Adam,  the  earliest  authority,  Magister  Armorum,  a  description  which 
has  given  rise  to  some  controversy.  It  appears  that  whatever  was  the 
original  condition  of  Melaochtfaon's  father,  he  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able ingenuity  in  his  profession,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
situation  of  some  distinction,  that  of  principal  engineer  to  the  elector, 
before  the  birth  of  his  sou.  According  to  Joachim  Camerarius  (in 
<  Vit.  Ph.  Melan.'),  he  was  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  and  came  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Bretten  upon  marrying  the  daughter  of  John 
Ilenterus,  a  penon  who  had  been  mayor  of  that  town.  Reuterus,  who 
lived  till  his  grandson  was  eleven  years  old,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  chief  superintendent  of  bis  earliest  training.  On  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  which  was  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  that  of 
his  father,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Pfortsheim,  where  the  remark- 
able progress  he  had  already  made  in  his  studies  was  continued  at  an 
answerable  or  an  accelerated  rate.  At  Pfortsheim  be  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  John  Reuohlin,  who 
was  his  relation,  and  it  was  from  Reuchlin,  who  had  translated  his 
own  Teutonic  surname  into  the  Greek  formation  Capnio,  on  the  sup- 
pofition  of  its  eonneotion  with  Ranch  (smoke),  that*  the  young 
Schwarzerde,  a  compound,  meaning,  in  English,  'black  earth,'  received 
the  more  melodious  Grecised  appellation  of  Melanobthon  (quasi 
iU\aiva  x^^yh  intended  to  signify  the  same  thing;  by  which  alone  he 
is  now  known. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Pfortsheim,  Melanchthon  was 
removed  in  1509  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  which  however  ho 
quitted  in  1512  for  that  of  Tubingen,  where  he  remained  till,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  Reuchlm,  he  was  in  1518  appointed,  by 
the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly. 
estabUshed  University  of  Wittemberg.  This  situation  he  held  as  long 
as  he  lived.  It  was  at  Wittemberg  that  Melanchthon  became 
acquainted  with  Luther,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  theology  in  that 
university.  In  his  young  colleague  the  great  reformer  found,  along 
with  a  ready  diuposition  to  imbibe  bis  opinions  in  religion,  a  piety  as 
sincere  as  his  own,  and  an  erudition  greatly  superior;  while,  if 
Melanchthon  wanted  the  fiery  energy  and  boldness,  and  the  large 
heart  of  Luther,  he  was  free  also  from  some  of  the  defects  apt  to 
attend  upon  euch  endowments  of  strength  and  passion,  and,  by  the 
calmness,  moderation,  and  gentleness  of  his  whole  nature,  was  formed 
both  to  temper  the  impetuosity  of  his  friend,  and  to  win  admittance 
for  their  common  views  into  minds  of  a  certain  class,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  lowest,  which  all  the  powers  of  the  other  miffht  have 
assailed  in  vain. 

Thus  attached  by  the  characteristics  in  which  they  were  contrasted, 
as  Well  as  by  those  in  which  they  resembled  each  other,  they  soon 
became  the  most  intimate  of  associates  and  fellow-workers.  After 
Ujat  of  Luther,  Melanchthon's  is  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany;  and  the  remainder  of  hU 
biography  is  chiefly  the  detaU  of  his  various  labours  in  the  promotion 
of  that  great  cause.  In  1619  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Leipzig,  to 
hold  a  disputation  on  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  authority  with 
i^us  or  Eckius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  champions 
of  that  age.  For  some  years  after  this  he  was  actively  employed, 
not  only  m  wnting  books  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  but  in 
foundmg  schools  and  colleges,  in  visiting  churches^  and  in  other 
sexTices  of  the  same  kind,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  elector. 

In  1580  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  the  reformers  to 
draw  up  what  was  intended  to  be  the  conciliatoiy  Confession,  or 
exposition  of  their  opinions,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor  at 
the  diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  March  that  year.  Both  Francis  L  of 
France,  and  Heniy  VllL  of  England,  were  desirous  of  obtaming  the 
assistonceof  Melanchthon  in  their  religious  reforms,  but  circumstances 
Interfered  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  either  country.  In  1540  and 
1641  he  maintained  another  great  disputation  with  Eccius,  which 
was  begun  at  Worms,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Ratisbon,  where 
Ar'!'^.^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  di«*»  ^^  emperor  presiding  in  person. 
After  the  deatJi  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  invoWiS  in  a  bitter 
controversy  with  the  moi«  ardent  spirits  of  his  party,  in  consequence 
of  his  aversion  to  extreme  couzses,  and  especially  the  timidity  he 
was  accused  of  showing  in  his  approval  of  the  system  of  compromise 
between  the  two  rehglons  issued  by  the  emperor  in  1548,  and  after- 


wards known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim,  an  approval  in  which, 
whether  the  circumstance  is  to  be  held  honourable  to  him  or  the 
reverse,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  stood  nearly  alone  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  both  sides.  He  died  at  Wittemberg  on  the  19th 
of  April  1560,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  town,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1520,  and  who  died  in  1557.  His  numerous  works,  consistiog  of 
theological  treatises,  commentaries  on  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  Latin  poems,  and  some  historical  and  philosophical  writings, 
were  published  in  a  collected  form  iu  5  vols.  foL,  at  Basel,  in  1544, 
and  in  4  vols.  foL,  at  Wittemberg,  in  1664,  again  in  1580,  and  again 
inlOOL 

Melanchthon  principally  contributed  to  the  dififueion  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  in  Germany,  both  by  his  teaching  and  his  writings, 
among  which  were  his  '  Elements  of  Logic  and  Ethics.'  [Aristoilk, 
voL  i  coL  329-330.] 

MELENDEZ  VALDES,  JUAN,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  highest 
reputation,  and  of  great  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  country,  was 
bom  at  the  town  of  La  Kibera  del  Fresno,  in  Estremadura,  on  the 
11th  of  March  1754,  of  parents  in  easy  circumstances.  After  studying 
philosophy  at  Madrid,  ^  or  what  was  then  taught  as  such,"  says  his 
friend  and  biographer  Quintana,  ho  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  at 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Cadalso  the  poet,  then  residing  there,  who  was  probably  tho 
first  to  call  his  attention  to  English  literature,  in  which  he  became  a 
proficient.  Cadalso,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  English  language,  that  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
it  to  account  at  the  siege  of  Almeida,  by  entering  into  conversatiun 
with  an  English  officer,  who  mistook  him  for  a  countryman,  thus 
becoming  possessed  of  the  enemy's  secrets.  His  life  was  finally  cut 
short  by  an  English  g^renade  at  the  aiege  of  Gibraltar  in  1782. 
Melendes  was,  in  later  life,  accustomed  to  say  of  himself  that  it  was 
from  '  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding'  he  had  first  learned  to 
reason,  and  he  was  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,' 
that  he  declared  any  four  lines  of  that  poem  exceeded  in  value  all  that 
he  ever  wrote.  Young  and  Thomson  were  also  his  especial  favourites, 
and  he  imitated  in  passages  the  manner  of  both.  Before  he  left  the 
university  he  had  composed  a  number  of  Anacreontics,  many  of  them 
while  he  was  on  a  diet  ordered  by  his  physicians,  and  some  descriptive 
poetiy,  in  which  the  influence  of  both  Thomson  and  Gkssner  was 
discernible.  In  1780  the  Spanish  Academy  awarded  a  prize  to  his 
idyl  of  'Batilo;*  soon  afterwards  the  academy  of  San  Fernando 
awarded  him  another  for  a  Pindaric  ode  on  the  Fine  Arts;  and  in  1784, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England,  when  there 
were  fif  ty-seven  competitors  for  two  prizes  for  a  drama  on  the  occasion, 
Melendez  and  another  were  the  two  successful  dramatists.  This  play 
of  '  Las  Bodas  de  Camacho,'  *  The  Wedding  of  Camacho,*  founded  on 
an  episode  of  Don  Quixote,  has  however  long  sunk  into  neglect,  while 
the  poems  which  have  been  mentioned  are  sUll  at  the  head  of  Spanish 
literature  as  models  in  their  peculiar  line.  For  grace  and  harmony  of 
language,  and  for  exquisite  felicity  of  idiom,  they  are  pronounced  by  tho 
best  native  critics  to  be  unrivalled  by  any  other  Spanish  poems  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  their 
beauties  are  precisely  of  the  kind  which  are  certain  to  be  brushed 
away  by  the  hand  of  any  translator  however  tender,  and  that  to  appre- 
ciate Melendez  it  lb  absolutely  necessary  to  read  him  in  the  original. 
A  volume  of  his  collected  poems  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1785,  and 
had  an  unexampled  success.  "  Four  editions,  one  genuine  and  the 
others  pirated,  were  exhausted,"  says  Quintana,  "  at  once.*'  Melendez 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  leading  poet  of  his  time,  and  a  knot 
of  young  poets  who  clustered  around  him,  Moratin  the  younger, 
Cienfuegos,  Quintana,  and  others,  were  regarded  as  forming  "the 
school  of  Melendez."  He  had  been  appointed  a  year  or  two  before  to 
the  professorship  of  polite  literature  at  Salamanca,  he  was  happily 
married,  and  in  possession  of  a  fine  library  in  which  he  took  great 
pleasure,  being  always  curious  in  books,  and  he  passed  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  partly  at  Salamanca  and  partly  at 
Madrid,  where  like  our  own  Anacreon  of  some  twenty  years  later  at 
London,  he  was,  says  Quintana,  the  "spoilt  child  of  sociel^r  and  the 
Muses."  His  friends  were  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  in  1789, 
seized  with  the  ambition  of  being  something  more  than  a  poet,  he 
relinquished  all  these  advantages  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law, 
in  which  however  he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Spanish  bar.  He  held  several 
high  legal  offices  at  Yalladolid  and  elsewhere,  and  was  noted  for  lus 
readiness  and  diligence  in  dictating  official  papers  as  fast  as  they  oould 
be  written. 

In  1797  appeared  at  Yalladolid  a  fresh  collection  of  his  poems,  now 
augmented  to  three  volumes,  but  the  additional  pieces,  which  were 
chiefly  of  a  graver  and  more  philosophical  character  thui  his  earlier 
ones,  were  far  from  equalling  them  in  merit.  The  whole  collection 
was  dedicated  to  Godoy,  the  then  all-powerful  favourite^  and  included 
a  pooUcal  epistle  to  Godoy  and  another  to  Jovellanos,  who  had  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  Melendez  from  early  days  in  S^amanca.  At  that 
time,  when  Melendez  was  in  favour  with  the  £avcurite,  and  JoveUanos 
was  minister  of  justice^  it  was  generally  considered  that  he  was  certain 
of  attaining,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  to  the  highest  judicial 
posts.    In  fact,  in  March  1798,  he  was  appointed  "Fiscal of  the  House 
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of  Alcaldes"  at  Madrid;  and  bis  first  appearance  was  as  the  aoouser 
in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Castillo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  causes 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  jurisprudence,  and  which  was  then  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  Spain.  On  the  27th  of  August^  in  the  same  year, 
Melendez  received  an  order  to  leave  Madrid  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
The  fall  of  Jovellanos,  whom  Godoy  bad  just  overpowered  in  the 
miniitry,  drew  with  it  that  of  his  friend.  Banished  from  the  capital 
without  a  word  of  explanation  or  accusation,  and  afterwards,  just  as 
be  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  reinstatement,  again  plunged  in 
disgrace,  it  was  not  till  1802  that  Melendez  obtained  permission  to 
settle  in  Salamanca,  nor  till  1808  that,  on  the  fall  of  Godoy  by  the 
roTolution  of  Aranjuez,  he  was  recalled  to  the  capital  The  outrages 
offered  to  his  country  in  that  year  by  the  French  called  forth  two 
poems  under  the  title  of  *  Alarmas  Espafiolas,'  but  these  were  quite 
unworthy  of  the  fame  of  Melendez,  and  only  made  remarkable  by  his 
Mibeequent  career.  The  idea  took  possession  of  him,  probably 
fostered  by  the  wrongs  he  had  himself  suffered,  that  the  old  order  of 
things  in  Spain  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  had  the  weakness  to  pass 
oyer  to  the  French  party,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  sent  by  Murat  on  a 
mission  to  Asturias,  in  company  with  the  Count  del  Pinar,  to  appease 
the  excitement  of  the  people. 

Never,  says  Quintana,  was  a  weakness  more  terribly  expiated. 
As  they  entered  Oviedo  the  delegates  were  met  by  an  exasperated 
mob,  who  tore  them  from  their  carriage,  and  to  protect  their  lives 
they  were  lodged  by  the  authorities  in  the  prison.  The  mob  soon 
repented  of  its  clemency  in  allowing  them  to  escape  Its  hands,  burst 
open  the  prison  doo»,  and  dragged  out  the  captives  for  instant 
execution.  Melendez  endeavoured  to  assuage  their  fury  by  reciting 
one  of  his  recent  patriotic  odes,  but  this  had  no  effect,  and  it  was  only 
as  a  great  favour  that  the  intended  victims  were  allowed  a  confessor. 
Melendes  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make  hii  confession  as  long  as 
they  woold  allow,  but  at  last  even  that  was  ended,  and  he  was  tied 
to  a  tree,  while  a  body  of  the  men  planted  themselves  in  front  with 
thtir  loaded  gims  ready  to  fire.  Fortunately  for  him  it  struck  them 
that  to  be  shot  in  the  breast  was  too  honourable  a  death  for  a  traitor, 
and  they  untied  him  and  tied  him  again  in  a  position  to  be  shot  in  the 
hack.  This  delay  saved  him.  The  *Cabildo,' or  town-council,  made 
its  appearance  at  the  moment  with  some  ecclesiastics,  bearing  the 
Host,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  prisoners  in  a  procession  to 
the  cathedral.  A  few  days  aifter,  Melendez  and  his  companion  were 
dismissed,  and  they  made  their  way  in  safety  back  to  Madrid.  The 
warning  be  had  received  would,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  have 
been  found  sufficient,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  A  name  so  distin- 
guished was  of  value  to  the  French  party,  and,  the  persuasions  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  it  has  been  said,  a  few  blandishments  from 
Napoleon  in  person,  were  sufficient  to  induce  Melendez  to  accept  the 
offices  of  counsellor  of  state  and  minirter  of  public  instruction  under 
the  government,  of  which  Ms  best  friends  Jovellanos,  Quintana^  and 
Cienf  uegosy  were  either  the  antagonists  or  the  victims. 

In  the  general  ruin  of  the  French  cause  he  was  of  course  involved, 
and  he  shared  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  the  capital  to  the 
frontier.  As  be  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  fiidassoa  he  went  on  lus 
knees  to  kiss  the  soil  of  Spain,  which  he  was  then,  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
about  to  leave  for  the  first  time,  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  sad  presenti- 
ment, *'  I  shall  never  tread  thee  more."  The  prophecy  proved  true. 
After  four  years  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  alleviated  by  a  slight 
pension  from  the  French  restored  government  and  the  tender  atten- 
tions of  some  of  his  countrymen,  Melendez,  who  had  been  previously 
struck  with  paralysis,  died  at  Montpelier  on  the  21st  of  May  1817,  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  nephew.    He  had  no  children. 

The  early  poems  of  Melendez,  especially  the  'Anacreontics,'  still 
retain  their  fame.  In  his  later  years  he  made  alterations  in  them 
which  he  considered  improvements,  but  as  in  the  case  of  several  other 
poets,  the  first  reading  has  had  the  abiding  fiivour  of  the  pubUa  The 
standard  edition  of  his  works  is  one  in  four  volumes^  publiriied  in 
Madrid  in  lii20  at  the  expense  of  the  Spaoiah  government,  with  the 
life  by  Qointana,  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made.  A 
small  volume  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1821  of  his  'Discursos 
Forenses '  or  '  Legal  Discourses,'  including  among  others  one  in  which 
he  contends  in  favour  of  a  legislative  measure  to  forbid  the  stieet 
ballads  in  which  the  deeds  of  smugglers  and  robbers  are  held  up  for 
approbation,  and  to  substitute  for  them  compositions  on  the  great  histo- 
rical deeds  of  Spaniards  and  the  discovery  of  America,  &a,  for  which 
he  was  of  opinion  that  prizes  should  be  offered  by  the  government 

MELI,  GIOVANNI,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  about  1740. 
He  studied  medicine,  in  which  science  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor, 
and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  But  he  is  best  known  for  his  poetical  compositions  in 
the  vernacular  dialect  of  Sicily,  which  have  earned  him  the  name  of 
the  modem  Theocritus.  His  pastoral  poems  are  equal  to  any  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  kind  which  Italy  has  ever  produced.  The  luxuriant 
beauty  and  variety  of  Sicilian  scenery  inspired  the  author,  who  has 
faithfully  portrayed  in  his  eclogues  the  various  appearances  of  the 
seasons  in  that  fine  climate,  as  well  as  the  rich  tints  of  the  sky,  the 
bold  features  of  the  mountains  and  coasts,  the  occupations  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  husbandman ;  and  he  has  enlivened  his  description 
with  love-songs,  which  have  become  popular  in  Sicily,  and  have  been 
let  to  mnsio  for  the  favourite  native  instrument^  the  guitar.    Meli 


has  excelled  particularly  in  his  'Eologhe  Pescatorie^'  or  fishermen's 
dialogues,  in  which  he  has  borrowed  the  peculiar  language  and 
humour  of  that  class  of  people.  Unlike  Guarini,  Tasso,  and  other 
courtiy  writers  of  pastoral  poetry,  Meli  makes  his  shepherds,  husband- 
men, and  fishermen  speak  their  own  homely  and  unpretending 
language,  which  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The 
seventh  idyll  describing  the  lamentation  and  the  miserable  end  of 
Polemuni,  a  man  persecuted  by  fate,  and  forsaken  by  his  fellow- 
creatures,  is  in  a  loftier  key. 

Meli's  odes,  which  fill  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  are  mostly 
amorous,  though  not  indecent  Some  of  them  are  exquisitely  finished, 
such  as  *Lu  Labbru*  (the  lip),  and  'Lu  Pettu'  (the  breast).  An 
Italian  version  of  them  has  been  published  by  Professor  Kosini  of 
Pisa,  which  however  is  inferior  in  gracefulness  to  the  original. 

Meli  has  written  a  mock  heroic  poem,  under  the  title  of  'Don 
Chisciotti  *  (Don  Quixote),  in  twelve  cantos,  which  is  a  sort  of  imita- 
tion of  Cervante's  celebrated  novel.  It  abounds  with  beauties  of 
detail,  but  the  ludicrous  prevails  throughout,  and  often  becomes  mere 
farce.  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  fables,  besides  satires,  some  of 
which  refiect  on  peculiar  features  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners,  and 
other  minor  poems.  His  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Palermo,  under  his  own  revision,  in  1814,  in  seven  volumes.  King 
Ferdinand  granted  the  author  a  copyright  for  ten  years,  and  gave  him 
also  a  small  pension,  for  which  the  author  expresses  his  gratitude 
in  one  of  his  compoaitions.  Meli  died,  not  long  after,  at  an  advanced 
age,  December  20,  1815. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  has  assumed,  under  his  pen,  a  delicacy  of 
refinement  which  places  it  foremost  among  the  written  languages  of 
Italy.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sicilian  and  other  Italian  dialects,  with 
specimens  of  their  poetical  capabilities,  are  given  in  an  article  '  On 
the  Study  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature,'  in  No.  X.  of  the 
'Quarterly  Joumal  of  Education;'  see  also  an  article  'On  the 
Dialects  and  Literature  of  Southern  Italy,'  in  No.  IX.-  of  the  'Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,'  November  1829. 

M£'L1T0,  SAINT,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  in 
the  2nd  century.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  angel  of 
the  church  at  Sardis,  to  whom  St.  John  addressed  the  epistle  in  Hev. 
ilL  1*6;  but  this  conjecture  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  writer, 
and  it  is  also  improbable  on  account  of  the  length  it  assigns  to  the 
episcopate  of  Melito. 

By  Polyorates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  the  2nd  century,  he  is  called 
"  Melito  the  Eunuch,"  probably  because  he  lived  in  celibacy,  in  order 
the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office :  the  same  writer  adds, 
that  he  was  guided  in  all  his  conduct  by  t^e  influence  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  (Euseb., '  Hist  Eco.,'  v.  24.)  Tertullian,  as  quoted  by  Jerome, 
praises  his  eloquent  and  oratorical  genius,  and  says  that  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  prophet  Yet  he  has  been  charged  with 
heterodoxy ;  but  upon  no  better  ground  than  the  titles,  or  perhaps  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  titles,  of  one  or  two  of  his  work&  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Melito  wrote  an  apology  for  them.  It  is  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
but  we  are  not  told  whether  it  ever  reached  his  hands.  Eusebius,  who 
has  preserved  an  extract  from  this  apology,  places  it  in  ▲.!>.  170 ; 
TiUemont  assigns  to  it  the  date  of  175 ;  Basoage  and  Larduer,  that  of 
177.  MeUto  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  before  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  given  lists  of  Melito's  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  a  '  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  universally  acknowledged.'  This  is  the  earliest  catalogue 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  found  in  any  Christian  writer.  It 
was  obtained,  as  Melito  himself  informs  us,  in  Palestine,  whither  he 
had  travelled  on  purpose  to  procure  it.  It  contains  all  the  books  at 
present  received  as  canonical,  except  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  of  which 
the  former  is  probably  included  under  'Esdras'  (Ezra).  The  '  Proverbs 
of  Solomon'  are  also  called  '  Wisdom.'  Melito  wrote  a  book  on  Easter, 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
controversy  which  arose  in  Laodicea  concerning  the  time  of  keeping 
that  fiiast  All  his  other  works  are  lost ;  but  from  the  title  of  one  of 
them,  'Concerning  the  Devil  and  the  Bevelation  of  John,*  Lardner 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  received  the  Apocalypse  as  canonical,  and 
ascribed  it  to  the  apostie  John.  All  the  remaining  fragments  of 
Melito's  writings  have  been  collected  by  Bouth,  '  Keliquias  Sacr»,' 
voL  i 

(Eusebius,  Hitt,  Eec,  iv.  26 ;  Hicronymus,  De  Vir,  lUutL;  Du  Pin, 
Ecc  Hut,,  cent  2;  Cave,  Livu  of  the  Fathers,  voL  I,  p.  179;  Lardner, 
Oredibilitff,  part  il,  c.  15.) 

MELLAN,  CLA.UDE,  a  distinguished  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  1598.  He  studied  pamting  in  Rom'e  under  the  then 
celebrated  Y ouet ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  painting  for  engraving,  which 
from  that'  time  became  his  chief  business.  He  remained  some  years 
in  Rome^  and  engraved  many  plates  there,  executed  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  line-engravers.  He  did  not  altogether  adopt  his  own 
peculiar  method  of  engraving  by  a  single  line  imtil  his  return  to 
France.  He  latterly  executed  ail  his  plates  bv  single  lines,  that  is, 
instead  of  crossing  one  set  of  lines  by  a  seoond  or  even  a  third  set^ 
where  great  depth  was  required,  he  accomplished  a  similar  eflfect  by 
merely  thickening  the  single  set  of  lines ;  the  varieties  of  light  and 
shade  he  produced  wholly  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  line.   MeUad 
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carried  thia  pecoliMify  to  a  great  axtreme  on  one  occaaion :  he  engraved 
a  '  Sancta  Veronica,'  or  the  Face  of  Chritt,  aa  large  ai  life,  by  a  single 
Apiral  line,  oommenciog  at  the  end  of  the  nose;  the  execution  ia 
beautiful^  end  it  is  an  extraordinary  nionument  of  patience  and  per- 
■everance,  bub  what  it  has  gained  in  tlngularity  it  baa  lost  in  effect  as 
a  work  of  art  He  made  two  preparatory  drawings  for  this  print :  one 
is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  Mellan^s  prints  are  very  numerous ; 
they  amount^  according  to  some  accounts,  to  upwards  of  500 :  many  of 
them  are  after  his  own  designs.  His  masterpieces  are — '  Bebecca  at 
the  Well,'  after  Tintoretto;  *  St.  Peter  Nolascus  borne  by  two  Angels/ 
after  a  design  by  himself;  and  *  Pope  Urban  VIIL,'  after  BeminL  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime :  Charles  IL  invited  him 
to  England,  and  Louis  XVI.  granted  him  an  annual  pension,  and  gave 
him  apartments  in  the  Louvreu  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1 688.  (Florent  Le  Comte,  Cabinet  de»  SingiUariUs,  dsc;  Huber, 
Manuel  da  Amateuru^  Ac) 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  bora  in  1666, 
died  in  1748.  The  work  by  which  his  name  is  known  is  *  The 
great  Importance  of  a  Heligioas  Life/  a  book  of  which  the  author  was 
uot  known  till  after  his  death,  and  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Egmont.  Nichols  mentions,  in  his  'Literary 
Anecdotes/  that  since  the  death  of  Melmoth  to  his  time  above  100,000 
copies  of  this  work  had  been  sold.  It  has  now  passed  into  entire 
oblivion. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  1710.  He 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankrupts  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmotb 
He  was  an  aocompiished  scholar,  though  not  educated  at  either  uni- 
versity, and  his  translations  of  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  those  of  Cicero 
to  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  the  English  language.  These 
translations  are  made  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  but  rather  diffuse  style. 
He  was  the  writer  of  '  FitzOsborae's  Letters,  containing  dissertations 
both  moral  and  literary.'  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Christian 
Peligion ;  Memoirs  of  his  father ;  and  a  poem  on  Active  and  Retired 
Life,  in  Dodsley's  'Collection,'  which  is  characterised  by  smooth 
versification  and  sound  morality.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  King,  secondly  to  Mrs.  Ogle;  and 
died  in  1799. 

MELVILL,  or  MALEVILL,  GEOFFREY  DE,  of  MelvUIe  Castle, 
in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  first  appears  in  the  records  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  he  is  designated  by  King  Malcolm  IV., 
"Vioecomes  mens  de  castello  puellarum,"  that  is  to  say,  sheriff  of 
Edinburgh.  ,  There  was  then  no  sheriff  of  the  ehire  of  Edinburgh ; 
none  had  yet  been  constituted,  nor  for  some  time  afterwards ;  and 
tbe  public  business  was  in  all  likelihood  principally  transacted  in  the 
castle^  of  wLich  ha  was  said  to  be  sherifi^  In  the  same  reign  and 
forwards  to  tbe  year  1171,  Melvill  was  lord-justioiar  of  "Scotland," 
then  strictly  so  called,  or  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Soots  north  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth ;  the  district  south  of  the  Forth  (once  a  part  of 
Northumberland)  long  continuing  a  distinct  territory  under  the  name 
of  "  Lothian/' and  having  its  own  separate  justiciar.  Melvill  is  the 
earliest  justioiar  of  Scotland  yet  discovered  in  our  recorda  The  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  had  a  younger  son  Philip,  who  by  his 
marriage  obtained  the  barony  of  Monethjn  in  the  Meams.  Philip  de 
Malevill,  the  son  of  the  said  Philip,  was  sheriff  of  the  Mearns  about 
the  year  1200.  In  1222  ha  was  made  sheriff  of  Aberdeen;  and  in 
1240  a  joint-justioiar  of  Scotland  with  Richard  de  Montdt. 

•MKLVLLL,  REV.  HENRY,  B.D.,  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  EA.  and  M.A.,  and 
became  a  tutor  and  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College.  Having  taken  holy 
orders,  he  received  the  appointment  of  minister  of  Camden  Chapel, 
Camberwell,  London,  and  in  1833  published  a  volume  of  *  Sermons  by 
Henry  Melvill,  M.A./  and  a  seoond  volume  in  1838.  In  1886  he 
published  at   Cambridge,  by  request  of  the  university,  'Sermons 

f reached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  during  thp  Month  of 
ebruary  1836;  also  Two  Sermons  preached  in  Qreat  St.  Mary's 
Church,  at  the  Evening  Lecture/  8vo,  and  a  fimilar  course  in  the 
years  1887  and  18S9.  He  had  become  greatly  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  as  a  preacher.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.D.,  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  published  'Sermons 
on  certain  of  the  less  prominent  Facts  and  References  in  Sacred 
History/  8vo,  vol.  i.  in  1843,  and  vol  ii  in  1845,  after  he  had 
been  appointed  Principal  to  the  East  India  College  *at  Haileybury, 
Hertforoshire.  In  1846  he  published  a  volume  of  'Sermons  on 
Public  Occasions/  8va  He  was  next  elected  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Golden  Lectureship,  and  having  completed  his  first  annual 
course,  there  was  published  'The  Golden  Lectures:  Forty-Eight 
Sermons  delivered  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Lothbury,  on  Tuesday 
Mornings,  from  Jan.  1.  to  Dea  81,  1860/  8vo,  London,  and  similar 
courses  for  the  subsequent  years.  These  Sermons  first  appeared  in 
•  The  Pulpit^*  and  were  published  without  Mr.  Melvill's  sanction.  Mr. 
Melvill  has  also  published '  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Season  and  the 
Bays,  12mo.  He  was  selected  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  day  of  the  general  fast  in  March  1865,  and  has  been  appointed 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  tq  the  Queen.  Having  been  appointed  a  canon 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1856,  he  resigned  the  Golden  Lectureship. 
A  selection  of  eermons  has  been  published  under  the  title  of '  Voices 
of  the  Tear;  a  couxee  of  Expository  Readings^  appropriated  to  the 


Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year,  oliieOy  selected  from  the 
Golden  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.  (Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty)  in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret^  Lothbuiy/ 
2  vols,  orown  8vo,  London,  no  date. 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  August  1545. 
'He  was  the  youngest  of  tbe  nine  sons  of  Richard  Melville  of  Baldovy, 
a  small  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose ;  and  be 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  about  two  years 
old,  his  father  falling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  his  mother 
dying  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  care  of  young  Melville 
devolved  upon  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  minister  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Maritoun  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  1560. 
The  year  preceding  this,  Melville,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
removed  from  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  he  had  been 
for  some  time,  to  St^  Mary's  College,  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews. 
This  place  he  left  in  1564,  with  considerable  reputation  for  proficiency 
in  philosophy  and  the  languages;  and  repairing  to  the  Continent, 
entered  himself  a  student  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  when,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  the  civil  law,  he  proceeded  to  Poictiers.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  there  when,  such  was  the  opinion  entertuned  of  him,  tbat 
though  a  stranger  and  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  made  a 
regent  in  the  College  of  St  Marceon.  He  continued  in  this  situation 
for  three  year?,  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  the  law, 
when,  on  account  of  the  political  disturbances  of  the  place,  he  retired 
to  Geneva,  and  was  there,  by  the  influence  of  Besa,  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  humanity  in  the  Academy,  which  happened  to  be  then  vacant. 
When  he  i-eceived  this  appointment  he  was,  as  to  pecuniary  means, 
in  i^  state  of  almost  total  destitution.  Leaving  his  books  and  other 
effects  behind  him,  he  had  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Geneva  on  foot 
along  with  a  young  Frenchman,  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  and 
on  reaching  their  destination  the  joint  fund  of  the  two  travellers  did 
not  exceed  a  crown.  The  quarter's  salary,  which  was  advanced  to 
Melville  at  his  admission  to  the  chair,  proved  accordingly  a  Uioat 
seasonable  relief,  Geneva  was  a  scene  to  which  the  mind  of  Melville 
often  recurred  in  after-life.  It  was  there  he  made  that  progress  in 
Oriental  learning  for  which  he  became  so  dibtinguished.  There  aleo 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  tbe  best  and  most  learned  men  of 
the  age ;  but  above  sll  it  was  there  the  haUowed  flame  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fervour  whioh 
continued  unabated  ever  after.  He  left  Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1574, 
at  the  ui^ent  request  of  his  friends  at  home,  and  returned  to  hia 
native  country  after  an  absence  altogether  of  about  ten  yoars.  On 
this  occasion  Beza  addressed  a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in 
which,  among  otb^  expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that 
Melville  was  *'  equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  his  erudition, 
and  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof  of 
affection  to  her  sister  church  of  Scotland  than  by  suffering  herself  to 
be  bereaved  of  him  that  his  native  country  might  be  enriched  with  his 
gifta."  It  was  about  this  time  Melville  seems  to  have  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author.  His  earliest  publication  consisted  of  a 
poetiod  paraphrase  of  the  '  Song  of  Moses,'  and  a  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  with  several  smaller  poems,  all  in  Latin,  and  worthy 
of  the  disciple  of  Buchanan,  as  he  terms  himself. 

On  Melville's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July  1574,  he  was  invited  by 
the  regent  Morton  to  enter  his  family  as  a  domestic  tutor ;  but  this 
invitation  was  dedined  by  Melville,  who  was  averse  to  a  reaidence  at 
court,  and  nreferred  an  academic  Ufe.  He  was  early  gratified  in  thia 
wish ;  for  snortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly Principal  of  Glasgow  College.  Here  his  learning,  energy,  and 
talents  were  eminently  serviceable,  not  only  to  the  university  over 
which  he  presided,  but  to  the  whole  kingdom  and  to  literature  in 
general.  He  introduced  improvements  iu  teaching  and  discipline,  of 
great  importance,  and  infused  an  uncommon  ardour  into  his  pupils. 
His  very  table-talk  and  conversation  were  so  interesting  and  instructive 
that  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  who  was  afterwards  principal 
of  the  college,  used  to  s^y  **  he  learned  more  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville^ 
cracking  and  playing,  for  understanding  of  the  authors  which  he 
taught  In  the  school,  than  by  all  his  oommentators."  It  was  not  how- 
ever aa  a  mere  scholar  or  academician  tbat  Melville  was  distinguished. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  time, 
and  was  active  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the  cout'erences  held  with 
tbe  parliament  and  privy-council  on  the  then  much  agitated  subject 
of  church  government.  To  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  overthrow 
of  Episcopacy  at  that  time  and  the  establishment  of  Presbytery,  and 
he  commonly  went  al'terwards  by  the  name  of  Episcopomastiz,  or  the 
*acourge  of  bishops.'  His  intrepidity  was  often  very  remarkable.  On 
one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  regent  Morton  in  a  menacing 
way,  which  few  who  were  acquainted  with  lus  temper  could  bear 
without  apprehension,  Melville  replied,  "  Tush,  man  1  threaten  your 
courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the 
ground ;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  vour  country  as  well  as  in  it.  Let 
God  be  praised;  you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth  I " 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  at  this  time  direoted  was  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  the 
universities.  Here  Melville  also  took  a  leading  part.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1580  he  was  translated  from  Glasgow  to  be  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  distin* 
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gnkhed  Umielf  by  liis  ludftl  seal  and  ability.  Besidet  giving  leottma 
00  thaology,  he  taught  tha  Hebrew,  Choldee,  Syriao,  and  liabbiniaal 
i*ogiiM^  'Uid  hie  preleoiions  were  attended  not  only  by  yoang 
fitudente  in  anotaal  nam  bars,  but  also  by  aeveral  masten  of  the  other 
colleges.  In  iheae  acholaatio  laboun  however  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
tiie  eottdiUon  of  the  Churoh,  and  being  oalled  on  to  open  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  in  1582,  he  inveighed  in 
liis  sermon  in  strong  terms  against  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
measnrea  of  the  oourt  His  boldness  gave  offenoe  to  the  regent ;  and 
shortly  Afterwards  he  was  cited  before  the  privy  council  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason  founded  on  some  expressions  which  it  was  alleged  he 
had  made  use  of  in  the  pulpit  The  charge  was  not  proved;  but  being 
determined  to  silence  him,  the  privy  council  found  him  guilty  of 
hehaving  irreverently  before  them,  and  sentenced  him  to  imprison- 
ment,  and  to  be  further  punished  in  his  person  and  goods  as  his 
Majeaty  should  see  fit.  Fearing  his  death  was  ultimately  intended, 
be  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  his  escape ;  and  accordingly, 
leaving  Edinburgh,  he  went  first  to  Berwick  and  then  to  London, 
where  he  remained  till  about  the  end  of  1585,  when,  Arran  being 
driven  from  the  court,  Melville  returned  to  Scotland  after  an  absence 
of  about  twenty  months,  and  resumed  hit  former  station  in « the 
nniversity.  His  einoerity  and  zeal  however  were  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  king,  who  wished  to  assume  an  absolute  control  oyer  the 
affiurs  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wish  to  get  rid 
of  him,  the  king  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagema  which  Jamea 
thought  the  essence  of  *  king-craft' 

In  Kay  1606,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  English  throne, 
Melvillo  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty  desiring  him  to  repair  to 
London  that  his  majesty  might  consult  htm  and  others  of  his  learned 
brethren  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Melville  and  others  went  accord- 
ingly, and  had  various  interviews  with  the  king,  who  at  timea  con- 
descended even  to  be  jocular  with  them ;  but  they  soon  learned  that 
tbey  were  interdicted  from  leaving  the  place  without  special  per- 
uiisdon  from  his  majesty.  Melville  having  written  a  short  Latin 
epigram,  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion at  aome  ritea  of  the  lUiglish  church  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael, 
was  immediately  summoned  before  the  privy-council,  found  guilty 
of  'seandalum  magnatum,'  and,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  fint  in  the  house  of  the  Dean  of  Bt  Paul's,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Here  he  vraa  kept  a  prisoner  till  February  1611,  a  period  of  about 
four  years,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  who 
wished  hie  services  as  a  professor  in  the  Univeraity  of  Sedan,  he  was 
permitted  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

In  1620  his  health,  which  had  previously  been  slightly  impaited, 
grsw  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1622  he  died  at  Sedan,  in 
the  eeTcnty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  but  under  what  oiroumatances  is 
not  aceuHktely  known. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and  alender  in  his 
person,  but  possessed  of  great  physical  energy.  His  voice  was  strong, 
his  gesture  vehement,  and  he  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language, 
with  great  ardour  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His  natural 
talents  were  of  a  superior  order ;  and  perhaps  his  biographer  was  not 
&r  wrong  in  saying,  **next  to  the  Heformer  I  know  no  individual 
from  whom  Scotland  has  received  such  important  services,  or  to 
whom  ehe  continues  to  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and 
gratitude,  aa  Andrew  Melville." 

<M*Crie,  Life  of  Mdville.) 

MELVILLE,  or  MELVIL.  SIR  JAMES,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  in  1685.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith, 
one  who  early  joined  the  party  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and 
after  ST^ering  from  the  animosity  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell 
a  victim  to  his  successor,  Archbuhop  Hamilton,  in  1549.  Toung 
Melville,  then  about  fourteen  years  old,  was  upon  this,  it  seems,  sent 
by  the  queen  dowager's  influence  and  direction,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  ambassador  returning  to  France,  to  be  a  page 
of  honour  to  the  youthful  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland.  He  appears 
however  to  have  continued  in  the  ambassador's  employ  till  1663, 
when  he  got  into  the  service  of  the  constable  of  France.  He  after- 
warda  made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  being 
well  received,  remained  there  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  came  to 
Sootland.  It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  follow  the  knight  in  all 
hia  miaaiona  and  movementa.  He  was  a  courtier  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term  ;  one  to  whom  a  court  was  the  whole  world,  and  its  prin- 
ciplea  of  action  the  great  code  of  duty.  He  appeara  to  have  had  a 
high  idea  of  his  own  importance,  and  sometimes  blames  himself  for 
the  unfortunate  temper,  which  he  says  he  possessed,  of  finding  fault 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  great  All  this  and  much  more  we  learn 
from  the  elaborate  memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  he  was 
careful  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Two  mutilated  editions 
of  this  curious  work  were  published  in  English,  besides  a  French 
tranalation,  but  an  accurate  edition  was  published  some  years  since 
from  the  original  manuscript  Sir  James  died  on  the  Ist  of  November 
1607. 

MKMIiTNQ,  HANS,  or  JAK,  until  recently  more  commonly  called 
HiMLiXQ,  and  aometimea  Himmzlikok,  and  MxiottLiif  ck  :  Memling 
appears  to  be  the  correct  form.  Like  his  name,  the  place  of  the  birth 
of  this  admirabie  painter  of  the  old  Flemish  or  Qermaa  school  of  the 


15th  century,  has  bsen  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Dr.  Boissar^ 
writes  his  name  Hemlingi  and  upon  the  strength  of  a  manuseript  fbund 
by  Herr  von  Lasaberg  at  Eppishausen,  near  Conafcans,  has  assumed 
Constaaa  to  be  the  place  and  1430  to  be  the  date  of  hia  birth.  Thia 
date  is  later,  though  approximate  to  the  common  account^  and  aocorda 
vrith  the  datea  on  most  of  his  pictures.  Van  Mander  oalla  him 
Memmelinck,  and  a  native  of  Brugea :  according  to  aome  aoeounts  he 
waa  born  at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  about  1426.  As  regarda  the  spelling 
of  his  name,  it  is  shown  by  M.  de  Bast,  of  Ghent,  that  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name  on  hie  picturea  is  the  same  letter  as  the  initial  of  Maiia 
on  a  coin  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  in  many  other  name^  commencing 
with  M  in  documents  of  the  period.  It  is  the  capital  M  of  that 
time,  though  more  like  the  modem  H :  it  very  much  resembles  an  H 
with  an  additional  short  stroke  in  the  middle,  reaching  from  the 
under  side  of  the  cross  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  letter ;  or  somewhat 
like  a  small  Roman  m,  the  two  outside  strokes  being  twice  the  height 
of  the  middle  one.  This  peculiar  letter  however  ocoura  in  two  instances 
as  an  H  also ;  the  queation  can  therefore  acarcely  be  said  to  be  abso< 
lutely  decided.  Because  a  Hana  Hemling,  or  Memling,  ia  mentioned 
in  a  Qerman  manuscript,  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  celebrated  painter  of  thia  name ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  doesMemling's  residence  in  Bruges  prove  that  he  was  a  Fleming, 
aa  he  may  have  been  attracted  there  by  the  fame  of  John  van  Eyok. 
Maroua  van  Yaemswyck,  in  his  <  Historic  van  Belgis,'  1665,  notices  a 
German  painter  of  the  name  of  Hans  who  lived  at  Bruges,  and  he 
alluded  v^ry  probably  to  Memling.  Yasari  alao  apparently  alludea  to 
Memling  when  he  speaks  of  Ansse  (Ansse)  of  Bruges.  The  dates  of 
Memling's  pictures  range,  acoordmg  to  the  printed  accounta,  between 
1460  and  1491.  The  date  1460  is  found  on  the  portrait,  at  Venice,  of 
laabella  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Philip  of  Burgundy ;  this  picture  la  men- 
tioned in  the  anonymous  '  Joumar  published  by  Morelli  in  1800 — 
**  Notizia  d*Opere  di  Dlsegno  nella  prima  ^Mdta  del  Seoolo  XVL, 
eaistenti  hi  Padova,  Cremona,  MiUno,  Pavia,  Bergamo,  Cxema,  e 
Veneaia,  scritfca  da  un  Anonimo  di  quel  Tempo,'  in  wbdoh  the  painter 
ia  called  Mamelino,  or  Memelingo.  If  this  date  be  oonect^  Memling 
must  have  been  born  befwe  1439,  and  cannot  have  been  the  Hana 
Hemling  of  Constanz.  The  date  1491  is  found  on  a  Urge  altar- 
piece  in  the  cathedral,  Lubeck.  Still  later  he  is  reported  to  have 
finished  some  paintings  for  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Mirafioree 
nearBuigos  in  Spain,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  died  not  long 
afterwards:  the  account  is  given  by  Pons,  in  his  *Viage  de 
Eepafia.'  This  convent  was  deatroyed  by  the  French  in  1812.  The 
ascription  of  these  works  to  Memling  rests  on  his  identification  with 
the  Juan  Flamenco  of  Flanders  who  waa  at  Muafioras  between  1496 
and  1499,  and  perhapa  later.  He  probably  also  visited  Italy  and 
Gennany,  and  certainly  Cologne ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  served  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  both  aa  painter  and  as  wattior.  The 
story  is,  that  he  waa  at  the  battles  of  Granaon  and  Morat  in  1476,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1477  was  admitted,  ill  from  woun&s  and  dsatitute, 
into  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  a  religious  institution,  into 
wliieh,  by  provision  of  its  foundation,  none  but  inhabitanta  of  Brugea 
or  Maldeghem  could  be  admitted.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  this 
hospital  that  he  painted  the  beautiful  picturea  wliich  atiil  adorn  that 
eatabliahment  and  Bruges,  and  have  placed  his  name  among  the  first 
of  the  painters  of  the  16th  century. 

The  principal  work  by  Memling  in  thia  hospital  ia  the  history.  In 
minute  figures,  of  St  Ursula  and  her  companions,  exquisitely  painted 
in  oil,  in  many  compartments,  upon  a  relic  caae  of  a  gothie  design, 
known  ss  La  ChAase  de  Ste.  Ursule.  This  ohftsse,  or  shrine,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  speoial  work  by  Baron  von  Keverabetg,  entitied 
'  Ursuley  Princesse  Britannique,  d*apr^  le  Legende,  et  les  Peinturea 
d'Hemling,'  Ghent,  1818.  The  paintioga  have  been  drawn  in  litho- 
graphy by  Messrs.  Manche  and  Ghemard.  Memling  painted  idso  during 
his  stay  in  this  hospital  the  small  picture  of  the  *  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,'  and  the  splendid  latge  altsrpisoe  ot  the  *  Marriage  of  St 
Catherine,'  both  of  which  are  still  there. 

The  '  Marriage  of  St  Catherine,'  iu  which  the  figures  are  much 
larger  than  is  usually  the  case  in  Mending's  works,  waa  painted  in 
1479,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  16th  century.  It 
is  in  three  compartments,  a  centre  and  two  revolving  wings.  In  the 
centre  is  the  marriage  of  St  Catherine,  attended  by  angels  and  varioua 
sainta;  and  in  the  background  are  pafaited  epiaodes  illustrating  the 
lives  and  martyrdoms  of  the  attencUut  aaints  and  of  St  Catherine 
hersslf.  The  left  wing  is  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
right  wing  is  the  vision  of  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  island  of  Patmoa : 
the  last  is  a  remarkably  comprehensive  composition.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  left  wing  are  two  Hospital  Brothers,  the  Apostle  James  and 
St  Antony  of  Padua;  on  the  right  exterior  are  two  of  the  Hospitsi 
Sisters,  with  saints  Agnes  and  Clara.  There  is  an  inscription  on  this 
work,  but,  as  it  has  been  renewed,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  authority 
in  a  difference  respecting  the  signification  of  letters.  There  are  threa 
other  picturea  by  Memling  in  thia  hospital :  a  *  Desoent  from  the  Cross,' 
on  wood,  with  two  wings;  the  *  Madonna  and  Child,'  with  a  portrait 
of  Martin  van  Nieuwenhoven,  burgomaster  of  Bruges  in  1497,  on  two 
panels  closing  one  upon  the  other,  painted  in  1487;  and  a  female, 
inscribed  'Sibylla  Sambetha  qua  et Persica  an :  ante  Christ  nat  2040.' 
There  are  other  works  by  thia  painter  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  in 
other  bulldihgs  of  Bruges. 
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There  are  also  pictures  attributed  to  Memling  at  the  Hague,  at 
Antwerp,  at  Louvain,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Munich.  Our  National 
Gallery  has  two  pictures  by  him:  *  The  Virgin  Enthroned,'  and  a 
*  Vii^  and  Child.'  The  nine  works  attributed  to  him  at  Munich  are 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Memling :  they 
were  nearly  all  formerly  in  the  Boisser^  collection.  Of  these  nine 
the  following  are  remarkable  pictures : — *  Israelites  collecting  the 
Manna;'  ' St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ;'  'Abraham  and 
Melcbisedek;'  the  'Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden;'  a  'Saacta 
Veronica,'  or  Face  of  Christ;  and,  above  all,  the  'Joys  and  Sorrows 
of  the  Virgin/  and  the  '  Journey  of  the  three  Kings  from  the  East,' 
with  their  numerous  retinues,  six  feet  wide  by  two  feet  and  a  half 
high.  Few  pictures  can  have  cost  bo  great  an  amount  of  labour  as 
this  last  mentioned.  Besides  an  extensiye  and  elaborate  landscape 
covering  almost  the  whole  panel,  for  the  point  of  sight  is  very  high, 
it  contains  about  fifteen  hundred  small  figures  and  other  objects  of 
various  kinds,  all  executed  with  the  minutest  attention  to  detail,  with 
extreme  care,  and  with  a  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  which 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed,  and  has  certainly  seldom  been  equalled. 
Memling,  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  representation  of  the  epiphany 
or  the  adoration  of  the  kings,  has  represented  them  in  every  stage  of 
their  expedition  from  the  setting  out  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mission ;  he  has  represented  all  the  countries  they  journeyed  through, 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  even  their  own  kingdoms  and  homes, 
tv-ith  their  cities  and  their  palaces.  In  the  foreground  are  represented 
also,  besides  the  nativity  and  adoration  of  the  kings,  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  murder  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  other  principal  events  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  to  his  ascension,  and  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  figures  range  jn  size  from  about  six  inches  to  one,  and 
the  whole  is  well  modelled  and  arranged,  and  harmonious  in  light  and 
shade  and  colour. 

Rathgeber  enumerates  upwards  of  one  handred  pictures  which  are 
attributed  to  Memling,  but  few  of  them  can  be  authenticated.  Some 
of  them  have  been  lithographed  by  Strixner.  Memling  also  decorated 
missals  and  other  books  of  church  service  :  there  is  one  in  the  library 
of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  There  are  other  similar  works  attributed  to 
him  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

The  date  and  place  of  Memling's  death  are  as  uncertain  as  those  o£ 
his  birth,  but  it  occurred  prior  to  December,  1496. 

MEMMI,  SIMONE,  or  SIMONE  DI  MARTINO,  was  a  very  cele- 
bra  ted  Italian  painter  of  the  14  th  century.  Though  he  is  called 
Memmi  by  Vasari  and  Lanzi,  Martini  appears  to  be  the  more  correct 
name,  as  Martino  was  the  name  of  his  &ther,  and  he  has  inscribed 
his  name  as  Simon  Martini  upon  some  of  his  works.  Memmo,  or 
Guglielmo  (William),  was  the  name  of  his  father-in-law,  and  he  is 
laid  to  have  also  inscribed  himself  Memmi  upon  some  of  his  pictures. 
He  was  bom  at  Siena  about  1284,  or  1285  :  he  is  supposed  by  some, 
upon  the  authority  of  Vasari,  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Giotto,  which 
Bumohr  and  others  consider  scarcely  possible.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Giotto :  Petrarch  speaks  of  the  two  together  in  one  of  his  letters  in 
the  following  terms :  "  I  have  known  two  excellent  painters,  Giotto, 
a  citizen  of  Florence,  whose  fame  among  the  modems  is  immense, 
and  Simone  of  Siena."  Simone  now  owes  his  fame  chiefly  to  Petrarch : 
they  were  both  living  at  the  same  time  at  Avignon  during  the 
residence  of  the  popes  there,  and  Simone  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
celebrated  Madonna  Laura  for  the  poet,  who,  through  «lmiration  and 
gratitude,  wrote  two  sonnets  on  the  painter  (Son.  56  and  57),  by 
which  he  has  given  him  an  undying  name.  Few  of  Memmi's  works 
now  remain,  and  these  are  dry  and  meagre  perfonnanoes.  The 
principal  are  the  frescoes  of  the  chapter  of  the  chapel  Degli  Spagnuoli 
at  Florence,  painted  in  1S82 :  they  consist  of  stories  from  the  lives 
of  Christ,  Ban  Domenico,  Saint  Peter  Martyr,  and  part  of  the  history 
of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  or  Predicants.  In  one  of  the  last 
works  are  the  reputed  heads  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  but  this  story, 
as  Lanzi  says,  is  a  mere  fable,  for  Memmi  did  not  paint  Laura  until 
four  years  after  the  completion  of  these  works,  in  1336,  after  he  was 
invited  to  Avignon.  [Gadbi,  Taddeo.]  There  are  also  some  stories 
by  Memmi,  from  the  life  of  San  Ranieri,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa ;  they  are  engraved  in  Lasinio's  *  Pitture  del  Campo  Santo.' 

Simone  painted  also  in  miniature.  There  is  a  manuscript  of  Virgil, 
with  the  commentary  of  Servius^  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan,  but  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Petrarch,  which  is  preceded 
by  a  miniature  (supposed  to  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of 
Petrarch)  of  Viigil  seated  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  invoking  the  poetic 
muse ;  before  him  is  iEneas  in  armour,  with  his  sword,  representing 
the  ^neid ;  there  are  likewise  a  shepherd  and  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
representing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics;  and  Servius  is  alse  there, 
drawing  a  fine  Teil  to  himself,  as  symbolical  of  the  elucidation  of  his 
commertary.    Memmi  died  at  Avignon  in  1344. 

NotwithsUmding  Vasari's  encomium  upon  the  style  of  Memmi, 
which  he  said  was  Worthy  of  one  of  the  modems,  his  remaining 
works  are^  not  at  all  beyond  his  age,  and  he  was  surpassed  by  the 
two  Gaddi :  his  design  is  meagre  and  ugly.  Of  his  portrait  of  Laura 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  The  reputed  head  of  Laura  above 
mentioned  is  engrayed  in  D'Agincourt's  '  Histoire  de  I'Art  par  les 
Monuments,*  Peint  pi  czxii.  2,  and  in  Cicognara's  '  Storia  della 
Scultura,'  i.  pL  48.  Cicognara  has  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this 
and  some  other  repnted  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Lann^  at  ooDsider- 


able  length  in  the  third  yolume  of  his  History.  The  only  authentic 
portrait  of  Laura  extant,  of  that  age,  appears  to  be  a  miniature  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheca  Lanrentiana  at  Florence,  which  however 
may  have  been  copied  from  the  original  work  by  Memmi :  there  is  an 
outline  of  this  also  in  Cicognara's  work,  i.  pi.  42. 

I^FPO  Memhi,  the  brother-in-law  of  Simone,  assisted  Simone  in 
some  of  his  works,  and  completed  others  which  were  left  tmfinished 
at  his  death.  He  was  not  equal  to  Simone,  though  a  better  colourist 
than  he :  there  are  a  few  of  his  works  still  extant  He  was  living 
in  1361. 

MEMNON,  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  writers. 
He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  as  the  son  of  Eos,  or  the 
morning,  as  a  hero  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  and  as  the  vanquisher 
of  AntUochus  (iv.  188 ;  xi  521.)  Hesiod  calls  him  the  king  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  represents  him  as  the  son  of  Tithonus.  ('  Th.,'  985.) 
He  is  supposed  to  have  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  have  been  killed  by  Achilles.  In  the  ^vxoarcurla,  a  lost  drama 
of  .£schylus,  the  dead  body  of  Memnon  is  carried  away  by  his 
mother  Eos.  ('Fragm.,'  No.  261,  Dindorf.)  He  is  represented  by 
most  Greek  writers  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  he  is  also  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  Persia.  According  to  Diodorus  (il  22), 
Tithonus,  the  father  of  Memnon,  governed  Persia  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  as  the  viceroy  of  Teutamus,  the  Assyrian  king ;  and 
Memnon  erected,  at  Susa,  the  palace  which  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Memnonium.  Diodorus  also  adds  that  the  Ethiopians 
claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their  country.  Pausanias  combines 
the  two  accounts :  he  represents  Memnon  as  a  king  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, but  also  says  that  he  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  from 
Ethiopia,  subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  (Paus.,  x.  81,  §  6 ; 
L  42,  §  2.)  iEschylus  also,  according  to  Strabo,  spoke  of  the  Cissian, 
that  is,  Susian,  parentage  of  Memnon  (xv.,  p.  720) :  and  Herodotus 
mentions  the  pidace  at  Susa,  called  Memnonia,  and  also  says  that  the 
city  itself  was  sometimes  described  under  the  same  name.  (Herod.» 
V.  53,54;  vil  151.) 

The  great  majority  of  Greek  vmters  agree  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  in  Africa;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not  known  in  Susa  till  after  the 
Persian  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  buildings  there  called 
Memnonian  by  the  Greeks  were,  in  name  at  least,  the  representative 
of  those  in  Egypt  (British  Museum,  *  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  I,  p.  267.) 
The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  proper  names  affords  ua 
sufficient  reason  for  believing,  with  Pausanias  (L  42,  §  2),  that  the 
Memnon  of  the  Geeeks  may  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Phame- 
noph,  Phamenoth,  Amenophis,  or  Ameoothph;  of  which  name  the 
Greek  is  probably  only  a  corruption.  Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean 
'the  guardian  of  the  city  of  Ammon,'  or  'devoted  to  Ammon,' 
'belonging  to  Ammon.' 

Memnon  then  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  heroes  or 
kings  of  Egypt,  whose  fame  reached  Greece  in  very  early  times.  In 
the  18th  dynasty  of  Manethon  the  name  of  Amenophis  occurs,  with 
this  remark : — "  This  is  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Memnon  and 
the  vocal  stone."  He  is  Amenophis  IL,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out  of  Egypt 

There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  Egypt,  which  have  been  called 
Memnonian,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vocal  statua  described 
by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  At  sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed 
from  this  statue,  which  Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a 
harp  or  lute  string  (L  42,  §  3).  Strabo  states  that  he  heard  the  sound 
himself,  in  company  with  ^lius  Gallos  {p.  816);  and  Tacitus  relates 
that  Gtermanicus  also  heard  the  sound.  ('Ann.,'  iL  61.)  This  statue 
is  identified,  by  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the 
northemmost  of  the  two  colossal  statues  in  the  Theban  plain,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  height,  according  to  modem  travellers, 
is  about  50  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numerous  inscriptions  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those  who  had  heard  the 
sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors.  There  is  some  difficulty  however,  notwithstanding 
these  inscriptions,  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described 
by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  These  vmters  say  that  the  upper  part  had 
in  their  time  fallen  down ;  but  at  present  the  upper  part  exists  in 
its  proper  position,  though  not  iu  a  single  piece.  Heeren  conjectures 
that  the  broken  statue  might  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of 
Strabo.  With  respect  to  the  sounds  supposed  to  come  from  this 
statue,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  caused  by  some  trickery  of 
the  priests.  "Alexander  Humboldt  speaks  of  certain  sounds  that 
are  heard  to  proceed  from  the  rooks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  at 
sunrise,  which  he  attributed  to  confined  air  making  its  escape  from 
crevices  or  caverns,  where  the  difference  of  the  intemal  and  external 
temperature  is  considerable.  *  The  French  'savans'  attest  to  having 
heard  such  sounds  at  Camak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ;  and 
hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  priests,  who  had  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon, took  advantage  of  their  knowledge,  and  contrived,  by  what 
means  we  know  not,  to  make  people  believe  that  a  similar  sound 
proceeded  from  tibe  colossal  statues."  (British  Museum,  '  Egypt 
Antiq.,'  voL  i.,  p.  266.) 

The  head  of  the  colossal  ^emnon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  vocal  Memnon  described  by  Strabo, 
Tacitus,  and  Pausanias.    The  height  of  the  figure  to  which  the  head 
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belongs  was  about  24  feet,  when  entireii  .There  is  also  an  entire 
eoloaul  Memnon  in  the  BiitiBh  Museum,  9  feet  6^  inohes  high,  which 
is  a  copy  of  the  great  Memnon  at  Thebet. 

KEMNON  of  Rhodes  wsa  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Artabazua, 
the  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  was  advanoed,  together  with  hia 
brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  power  by  Darius  Ochus, 
king  of  Persia*  We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  of  Memnon's  birth,  but 
he  ia  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  a  yoong  man  in  B.a  S62. 
('Aristocrat./  p.  672.) 

Memnon  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  was  intrusted  by 
Darius^  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander 
of  Maoadon,  with  an  extensiTe  oommand  in  Western  Asia ;  but  his 
plana  were  Uiwarted  and  opposed  by  the  satraps,  and  it  was  oontrary 
to  hia  advioe  that  the  PeraisnB  offend  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at 
the  Qranicnsu  Alter  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Oranious^ 
Memnon  waa  appointed  to  the  chief  oommand  in  Western  Asia,  as  the 
only  general  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  Maoedonians.  He  first 
retired  to  Miletus,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Halioamassua  in 
Caria,  whioh  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only  abandoned  at 
last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out. 

After  the  fall  of  HalioaniasBus,  Memnon  entered  into  negociations 
with  the  Laoediemonians,  with  the  view  of  attacking  Maoedonia.  He 
waa  now  completely  master  of  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the 
iilands  in  the  .£gean.  He  took  Chios,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  Mitylene,  before  which 
place  he  died,  B.a  33S.  The  loss  of  Memnon  waa  &tal  to  the  Persian 
cause :  if  he  had  lived  he  would  probably  have  invaded  Macedonia, 
and  thus  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  up  his  prospects  of 
Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  . 
(Arrian;  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Quintus  Gurtins.)  ' 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian  of  Heradea  in  fiithynia,  lived  in  the 
first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  tyrants  of  his  native  town,  of  whioh  considerable  extracts  have 
been  preserved  by  Photins ;  these  extracts  have  also  been  published 
lepaimtely.  The  best  edition  is  bv  Orellius,  Leip.,  1810.  They  have 
slso  been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abb^  Q^oyn,  in  the  '  M^m. 
de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,'  voL  xiv.,  p.  279-883.  Photius  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  first  eight  books  of  Memnon's  History,  nor  with 
those  which  follow  the  sixteenth  book.  (Phot,  a  224.)  The 
'  Excerpts '  of  Photius  embrace  a  period  from  the  assassination  of 
Clearchns  to  the  death  of  Brithsgoras^  whioh  was  at  least  later  than 
BLa  46. 

MENA,  JUAN,  the  best  CastiUan  poet  of  the  15th  centuiy,  waa 
botn  about  1412  at  Cordova,  the  '  alma  ingeniorum  parens,'  as  Nicolas 
Antonio  calla  it,  on  account  of  its  numerous  authom,  especially  Latin, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Castilian  poets.  Although  Mena  did  not  show 
an  ardent  love  of  letters  till  he  attained  his  twenty*third  year,  yet  he 
so  quickly  and  fully  stored  his  mind,  both  in  his  native  city  and  at 
Salamanca  and  Rome^  that  he  was  much  courted  by  the  elegant  poet 
the  BUrqnis  of  Santillana,  Don  Enrique  de  Yillena,  the  constable 
Alvara  de  Luna,  and  the  rhymesters  who  attended  Juan  IL  This 
king  appointed  Mena  his  Latin  secretary,  snd  also  his  historiographer, 
a  most  honourable  office^  whioh  was  instituted  by  Alphonso  X.,  '  el 
Sabio,'  that  is,  *  the  Learned.'  A  fiital  pleurisy  stopped  Mena  s  career 
in  1456  at  Torrelasuna,  where  his  friend  the  Marquis  of  ft^n^nHmn^ 
erected  a  sumptuous  monument  to  his  memory. 

Mena's  chief  performance,  <£1  Laberinto,*  or  'Las  Tresoientas 
<ooplaa),'  is  a  didactic  moral  poem  of  the  allegorical  kind,  but  the 
aoene  is  different  from  that  of  Dante,  and  it  is  unlike  the  work  of 
the  Italian  poet  also  both  in  metrical  form  and  style.  It  waa  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1496.  Quintana,  a  high  authority  (*  Poeai. 
Selea  Introdue.*),  dwells  on  it  with  little  of  Us  wonted  severity. 
Sonthey,  on  the  contraxy,  appears  to  forget  the  sge  in  whioh  the 
poem  was  written.  The  scenery,  says  he,  and  machinery,  are  despica- 
blei  He  has  however  overlooked  its  most  glowing  passages,  such  as 
the  patriotio  end  of  the  naval  hero  Conde  de  Niebla :  he  observes, 
**  There  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  feeling  " 
in  il  Even  the  erudition  of  the  commentator  Feman  Nufies,  whioh 
ma4it  have  been  prodigious  in  hia  time,  is  mere  schoolboys*  learning, 
according  to  this  critic.  If  Mena,  coming  200  yeara  after  Beroeo,  is 
to  be  denied  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Ennius,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  hia  more  fortunate  and  immediate  successors  did  not  estimate 
hia  merit,  and  themselves  imitate  him  in  making  new  words  and 
poetical  forms  or  inflections,  which  are  so  congenial  to  inspiration  and 
originality  of  thought^  and  so  productive  of  deep  impressions. 

Mena  also  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces;  '  La  Coronacion,'  in  honour 
of  his  patron  and  friend  Santillana,  and  part  of  another  moral 
allegoty, '  Tratado  de  Vicioa  y  Yirtudes.'  This  latter  waa  unsuccess- 
folly  continued  by  Oomes  Maurique,  Pero  Quilen  (atyled  'el  gran 
trobadcr,'  probably  of  Segovia),  and  Jeronimo  de  Olivares,  knight  of 
Alcdntara.  He  also  wrote  '  La  Cronica  de  Juan  IL,'  from  1420  to 
1436.  Some  inedited  memoirs  on  noble  families  of  Castile  ('  libro  de 
Linages '),  and  a  portion  of  the  Uiad  in  Spanish,  still  in  manuscript^ 
are  properly  attributed  to  him.  This  is  not  the  case  however  either 
with  the  first  act  or  the  whole  of  '  La  Celestina,  o  Tragi-Comedia  de 
Calisto  ▼  Melibea,'  which  was  b^gun  by  Rodrigo  Cota,  and  continued 
in  a  diffsrant  atyle  by  Feman  de  Rojas ;  nor  with  the  anooymoua 
'Coplas  de  Mingo  Rebulgo '  (a  satirical  edogue  against  Enrique  IV., 
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not  Juan  IL,  as  Bouterwek  has  hastily  fancied) ;  nor  the  commentary, 
which,  as  well  as  the  text,  belongs  to  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  according 
to  Mariana  (year  1472  of  his  history)  and  the  learned  Sarmiento 
(*  Obras  Postumas').  The  primary  sources  for  Mena's  biography  are, 
.Bachiller  Feman  Oomez  de  Cibda  Real  ('Centon  EpistoUuio '),  Valero 
Francisoo  Romero  ('Epicedio  Ik  Heman  Nufiez'),  and  Sanotius 
Bro^naius,  the  editor  of  the  corrected  edition  of  all  his  works,  which 
Lucas  Junta  published  at  Salamanca  in  small  12mo  in  1582,  and 
which  was  the  foundation  of  a  25th,  published  in  1804  at  Madrid,  in 
small  Spaniah  8vo,  by  Repulles.  This  has  not  however  the  glosa,  or 
comment^  of  Feman  Nu&es  above  mentioned,  who  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  chronista  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman. 

MENAGE,  GILLES^  was  bom  at  Angers  (where  his  father,  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  and  eloquence,  held  the  offioe  of  '  Avocat  du 
Rol'),  on  the  28rd  of  August  1613,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us  in 
his  '  Anti-fiaUlet,'  chap.  71,  where  he  inveighs  with  no  email  bitterness 
against  the  malignity  of  BaiUety  who,  in  his  <  Jugemens  des  Savaos,' 
had  made  him  more  than  three  years  older  than  he  was,  forgetting, 
observes  Manage,  that  the  older  I  am,  the  more  respect  he  owes  me^ 
and  that  Callistratus,  the  jurisconsult,  on  the  fifth  law  of  the  Digest^ 
<De  Jure  Humanitatis,'  has  said,  "  In  our  state,  old  age  hath  beeu  at 
all  times  venerable ;  for  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  give  to  old  men 
almost  the  same  honour  as  to  magirtratea."  Manage  began  life  by 
practising  as  an  advocate  at  Paris;  but  fioding  this  profession  not  to 
suit  his  taste  or  his  temper,  he  got  himself  made  an  abb^,  which 
enabled  him  to  hold  some  livings  in  the  church  without  cure  of  souls. 
He  then  resided  for  a  time  in  the  family  of  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  but  he 
finally  established  himself  in  a  house  of  his  own  in  the  cloister  of 
Ndtre  Dame,  which  soon  became  celebrated  for  the  assemblies  of  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  continued  to  gather  around  him  on  the  Wednesday 
evening  of  every  week  to  the  end  of  his  long  life^— his  *Mercuriaies,' 
as  he  called  them,  from  the  Latin  name  for  that  day.  A  very  consi- 
derable range  of  learning,  an  admirable  memory,  and  some  wit  enabled 
Manage,  notwithstanding  a  pedantry  whioh  was  often  ridiculous,  to 
maintain  his  position  with  sufficient  ddat  aa  the  central  figure  of  theaa 
reunions;  and  he  also  made  some  small  profession  of  giUlantry,  both 
Madame  La  Fayette  and  Madame  Sevign^  having  the  honour  of  ranking 
him  among  their  avowed  admirers.  These  sodal  enjoyments  however 
did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a  great  many  books,  which  brought 
him  a  wide  repatation,  and  were  highly  applauded  in  his  own  day  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  literary  world,  although  the  satiric  and  con- 
temptuous style  in  whioh  he  waa  apt  to  indulge  had  not  failed  to  make 
him  a  good  many  enemies;  and  one  unfortunate  performance  in  parti- 
cular, hia  '  Requdte  des  Diotionnaires,'  pablished  in  ridioule  of  the 
Diotionaiy  of  the  Academy,  for  ever  shut  against  him  the  doors  of 
that  institution,  or  at  least  excluded  him  from  a  seat  till  he  thoui^ht 
himself  too  old  snd  infirm  to  accept  one  when  he  might  have  had  it. 
(See  the  account  he  himself  has  given  of  this  affair  in  his  *Anti- 
Baillet,'  chap.  82.)  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following  are  the  most 
important :—' Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran9aiBe,'  4to,  Pari«,  1650, 
afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  under  the  title  of  '  Diotionnaire 
Stymdogique  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise,'  folio,  1694,  and  2  voU  folio, 
1750;  'Poemata  Latina,  Gallica,  Grssca,  et  Italica,'  8vo,  Par.,  1668, 
and  12mo,  AmateL,  1687;  '  Observationa  sur  la  Langue  Franfaise,' 
12mo,  Par.,  1672 ;  *  Origini  della  Lingua  Italiana,'  folio,  Genev.,  1685 ; 
•Anti-Baillet,'  8vo,  Par.,  1685,  and,  along  with  Baiilet's  *  Jugemens,' 
4to,  Amst,  1725 ;  a  valuable  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertiua,  with  anno- 
tations ;  and  some  other  editions  of  dassical  and  other  worka  After 
his  death,  on  July  the  23rd,  1692,  his  friends  published,  under  the 
title  of  'M^nagiana,'  a  collection  of  his  bon-mots  and  other  remarks 
made  in  conversation,  upon  the  value  of  which  Bayle,  in  bis  Dic- 
tionary, has  pronounced  a  high  eulogium,  and  whioh  is  still  geuerally 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  this  dsss  of  works. 
It  was  originally  published  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1693,  the  aecond  in  1694;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  third,  pub- 
lished in  1715,  and  enlarged  by  the  additions  of  the  learned  editor, 
M.  de  la  Monnoye,  to  four  volumes. 

MENAHEM.  King  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Qadi,  was  one  of  thoso 
militaiy  leaders,  who  after  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  assumed  the 
crown.  Shallum,  who  had  conspired  againat  and  slain  Zechariah,  had 
declared  himself  king  in  B.O.  771 ;  but  Menahem  advanced  agaiust 
him  with  an  army,  defeated,  and  alew  him,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  days. 
Shallum  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  the  people^  and  thf  y  did 
not  submit  to  Menahem  until  after  a  strenuous  rodistanoe.  Meuahem 
**  smote  Tiphsah  sad  all  that  were  therein,  and  the  coasts  thereof  from 
Tiraah,  beoauae  they  opened  not  to  him,"  securing  his  sovereignty  only 
by  the  most  savage  barbarity.  He  was  hardly  seated  on  his  throne 
when  the  Assyrians,  under  Pul,  their  king,  made  their  first  irruption 
into  Judsoa.  Menahem  was  unable  to  resist  them,  but  he  bought 
their  departure  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
(upwards  of  850,0002^),  whioh  he  raised  by  a  levy  of  fifty  shekels  of 
silver  from  "all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth."  He  remained  undisturbed 
in  his  kingdom  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  maintaining  the  idolatry 
of  the  golden  calves,  and  died  in  B.C  760,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pekahiah. 

MBNANDRR  {Mit^at^ffos),  a  Greek  comic  poet,  one  of  that  class  who 
are  called  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy,  was  bom  B.a  841,  and  died, 
as  some  suppose,  by  drowning,  B.a  289  or  290.    AcoordiDg  to  Suidas 
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lie  was  the  son  of  Diopelthes  and  Hcgistrat^,  waa  croas-eyed,  aud  yet 
deaivlieaded  enough.  The  same  authority  says  that  he  was  inordinately 
addicted  to  women.  He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  comedies,  of 
whii^  only  fragments  remain,  but  "in  spite  of  this  fertility,  and 
although  the  most  admired  writer  of  his  time,  he  was  only  eight  times 
victor.  His  master  waa  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Pamphila. 

All  antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.  We  learn  from  O^id 
('  Trist/  ii.  870)  that  his  plots  all  turned  on  love,  and  that  in  his  time 
the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  children's  books.  Julius  Caesar 
called  Terence  a  ''dimidiatus  Menander,"  having  reference  to  his 

Sofessed  imitation  of  the  Athenian  dramatist.  Plutarch  preferred 
m  to  Aristophanes,  and  Dion  Chrysostomus  to  all  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy.  Quintilian  ('  Inst  Orat/  x.  1.  69),  gives  him  unqaalified 
praise  as  a  delineator  of  manners.  From  these  notioes,  from  t&e  plays 
of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compliment  passed  upon  him  by 
Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  we  may  infer  Menander  to  have  been 
an  admirable  painter  of  real  Ufe.  His  effeminate  and  immoral  habits, 
and  that  carelessness  in  his  verses,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge 
of  plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  copying,  all  point  to  the  man  of  iashion 
rather  than  the  imaginative  poet  And  indeed  the  writer  of  what  is 
termed  the  new  comedy  (that,  namely,  which  satirised  characters,  not 
persons)  had  more  occasion  for  knowledge  of  the  world  than  for  higher 
qualities.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  very  little  of  the  humor^ 
ous  in  the  fragments  of  Menander  which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge 
of  a  play  by  fragments.  Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the  same  state^ 
would  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  he  was  the  most  witty 
writer  of  his  age.  The  essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is  to 
excite  interest  and  smiles,  not  laughter.  The  plays  of  Menander  were 
probably  very  simple  in  the  dramatic  action.  Terence  did  not  keep 
to  this  simplicity,  but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  added,  to  the  main 
plot  some  subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  of  Menander ; 
thus,  as  he  says,  making  one  piece  out  of  two. 

Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menander  a  great 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athenian  character,  which  was 
probably  mainly  brought  about  by  the  change  in  the  politioftl  condition 
of  the  Athenian  state.  The  spirit  of  the  people  had  declined  from  the 
noble  patriotism  which  characterised  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a 
time  when  Athens  was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Greece ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  had  nearly  extinguished  the 
spirit  that  once  animated  the  conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Platsea. 
Manners  probably  bad  not  changed  for  the  bettor  in  Athens,  though 
the  obscenity  and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  no  longer  have  been 
tolerated.  The  transition  from  coarseness  of  expression  to  a  decent 
propriety  of  language  marks  the  history  of  literature  in  every  country. 
Thus  the  personal  satire  and  the  coarseness  which  characterised  the 
old  comedy  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  in 
which  Menander  lived,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt 
as  a  dramatist^  but  the  new  species  of  comedy  in  which,  by  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  all  antiquity,  he  attained  the  highest  excellence. 

The  fragments  of  Menander  are  principally  preserved  in  Athenseus, 
Btobseus,  and  the  Greek  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  A  good 
critical  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  by 
Meineke,  was  published  at  Berlin,  1828,  8vo.  It  seems  possible  that 
some  of  the  plays  of  Menander  may  yet  exist;  at  least  there  is 
evideoce  to  the  fact  of  somb  of  the  plays  having  been  in  existence  in 
the  17th  century.  (*  Journal  of  Education,'  i  188.)  Many  of  the 
fragments  of  Menander  have  been  well  translated  by  Cumberland  in 
the  'Observer.' 

MENANDER,  ARRIUS,  a  Roman  jurist^  of  the  time  of  Sevenis 
and  Caracalia.  The  only  work  of  his  mentioned  in  the  Florentine 
Index  is  four  books  on  Militaria.  There  are  six  excerpts  from  Menander 
in  the  Digest 

MEN  A  iS  DER,  PROTECTOR,  a  Greek  writer,  who  lived  at  Constan- 
tinople during  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century.  He  was  one  of  tho 
emperors  body-guards,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Protector. 
(*Cod.  Theodos.,'  vi  24.)  He  wrote  a  history  ot  the  Eastern  empire 
from  A.D.  559  to  A.D.  5S2,  in  eight  books,  of  which  considerable 
extracts  have  been  preserved  in  the  *  Eclogas  Legationum,'  attributed 
to  Constautine  Porphyrogennetus.  The  best  edition  of  Menander  is 
by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1830,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
Dexippus,  Eunapius,  Patricius,  &c. 

MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi,  was  bom 
in  Spain  about  a.d.  1604.  He  was  educated  in  Holhind,  whither  his 
father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  had  fled  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
Inquisition.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  succeeded  his  tutor,  Rabbi 
Isaac  Ubiel,  as  preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  AmAterdam;  and  he  soon  after  commenced  his  work 
entitled  '  Conciliador,'  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accurate  of  Jewiah  theologians  chiefly  rests.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five  he  lost  his  fortune  through  the  confiscation  of  his  father  s 
property  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss 
ha  betook  himself  to  commerce,  a  necessity  of  which  he  grievously 
complains  on  account  of  the  interruptions  which  it  caused  to  his 
atudies.  He  came  over  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  some  favours 
for  his  nation.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  about  1659. 
Menasseh  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  the  most 


learned  men  of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
erudition  and  moral  worth.  Grotius  testified  his  respect  for  the 
Rabbi's  learning  by  consulting  him  on  the  most  difficult  points  of 
theology,  and  by  recommending  hia  works,  especially  the '  ConciUador/ 
to  the  attention  of  biblical  students.  Menasseh  was  strongly  attached 
to  Judaism,  and  some  of  his  works  are  disfigured  by  the  introduction 
of  invectives  against  Jesus  Christ 

The  following  are  his  chief  works : — 1,  *  Conciliador  nel  Penta- 
teucho,'  published  in  Spanish  at  Amsterdam  in  1632.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  by  Dionysius  Voss,  was  published  at  Frankfurt  in 
1683,  with  the  title,  'Conciliator,  sive  de  Gonvenientia  LooorumS. 
ScriptursB  qusB  pugnare  inter  se  Tidentur.'  2,  '  De  Resnrtectione 
Mortuorum,'  Amst,  1636.  8,  *  De  Creatione  Problemata  zxx.,'  Amst, 
1635.  4,  'DeTerminoVitoLibriiiL,' Amst,  1639.  5,  '  Spes  Israelis,' 
and  in  Spanish, '  Espeianza  de  Israel,'  Loud,  1650.  6,  '  A  Defence  of 
the  Jews  in  England,'  Lond.,  1656.  7»  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  2  vols,4to,  Amst,  1635. 

MENDELSSOHN,  MOSES,  was  bom  at  Dessau,  in  1729,  wherobii 
fikther  Mendel  was  a  schoolmaster.  Being  a  Jew,  he  instructed  hit 
son  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  elements  of  Jewish  learning, 
though  he  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  Talmud  by  other&  Tlu 
celebrated  work  of  Maimonides, '  Moreh  Nevochim,'  {the  guide  to  the 
wanderers)  he  studied  with  such  seal  that  an  impaired  constitution 
and  a  distorted  spine  were  lasting  marks  of  his  application.  This 
work  however  seems  to  have  strengthened  his  mental  powers.  In 
1742  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  subsisted  on  the  small  bounties  of 
the  members  of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  his  mind  vras  greatly  im- 
proved by  bis  intercourse  with  men  of  superior  intellect.  Israel 
Moses,  a  Jewish  mathematician,  urged  him  to  read  £uclid*s  '  Elements,' 
a  physician  named  Kitsch  instructsd  him  in  Latin ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Aaron  Salomon  Gumpertz,  he  became  acquainted  with,  modem 
literature.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  a  veiy  humble  condition,  until 
a  rich  silk-manufacturer,  named  Bernard,  took  him  into  his  house  as 
instructor  to  his  children.  He  subsequently  became  a  superintendent 
in  the  factory,  and  was  ultimately  taken  into  partnership.  His  inti- 
macy with  Lessing  began  in  1754,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  him.  Philosophy  now  became  hia  favourite 
study,  and  his  first  work  was  his  '  Briefe  iiber  die  Empfindungen' 
(letters  on  the  sensations).  He  published  other  philosophical  works 
from  time  to  time,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  aouteness  rather 
than  for  originality  of  thought :  ids  excellent  moral  character  also 
greatly  contributed  to  the  respect  in  which  his  religious  autiiority  was 
held.  His  'Jerusalem,  oder  iiber  Religiose  Macht  und  Judethum' 
(Jerusalem^  or  an  essay  on  the  interference  of  the  state  in  matters  of 
religion  and  Judaism)  appeared  in  1788.  He  had  begun  a  philoso- 
phical work  entitled  'Morgenstunden'  (morning  hours),  of  whidi  the 
the  first  volume  was  published,  when  he  reoeived  Jaoobi's  '  Essay  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza.'  He  thought  that  this  essay  ohaiged  his 
friend  Lessing  (tho  deceased)  with  Bpinozism ;  a  charge  then  much 
more  heavy  than  at  present,  when  many  German  philosophers  are 
avowed  admirers  of  Spinosa.  The  zeal  with  which  he  defended  his 
friend  by  a  vmtten  answer  excited  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  cold, 
which  he  subsequently  took,  was  sufficient  to  terminate  his  existence, 
Januaiy  4,  1786. 

As  an  instance  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties, Mendelssohn  is  immortalised;  and  to  do  him  full  justioe,  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  must  be  remembered  by  the  reader  of  his 
works,  one  of  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
language ;  this  is  his  '  Phsedon,'  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  held  between  Socrates  and  his  disciples.  The  characters  are 
taken  from  Plato's  dialogue  of  the  same  name^  and  the  descriptive 
parts  are  mere  translations  of  the  original  The  Jewish  philosopher 
however  has  made  Socrates  produce  new  arguments  in  plaoe  of  those 
attributed  to  him  by  hia  disciple  Plato;  thinking  these  new  arguments 
better  adapted  to  the  conviction  of  modem  readers.  The  following  is 
his  principal  and  indeed  his  only  peculiar  argument,  the  rest  of  the 
dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in  expressions  of  reliance 
on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  For  every  change  three  things  ars 
required :  first,  a  state  of  the  changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change ; 
secondly,  the  state  that  follows  the  change ;  and  thirdly,  a  middle 
state,  as  change  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  Between 
being  aud  not-being  there  is  no  middle  state.  Now  the  soul  being 
simple,  and  not,  as  a  compound  body,  capable  of  resolution  into  parts, 
must,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely  annihilated ;  and  in  its  change  from 
death  to  life,  it  must  pass  at  once  from  being  to  not-being^  without  of 
course  going  through  any  middle  state;  a  change  which,  acoording  to 
the  three  requisitions  of  change^  is  impossible.  Thus  by  *  reductio  ad 
absurdum '  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  proved.  Kant,  in  his 
^  Critik  der  reinen  Vemunft '  (second  edition,  it  is  not  in  the  fint 
edition  :  see  the  complete  edition  of  Kant's  works,  by  M.  Rosenknuu, 
Leipzig),  has  shown  the  futility  of  Mendelssohn's  argument^  while  he 
admits  his  acuteness  in  perceiving  that  mere  incapability  of  resolution 
into  parts  was  of  itself  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  philosophers  of  the  tim& 
MendelsBohn,  by  assuming  that  change  must  be  gradual  and  not 
sudden,  thought  that  he  had  established  his  pointy  as  the  soul,  being 
simple,  could  not  admit  of  gradual  resolution.  Eiuit  however  shows 
that  we  may  conoeiye  a  gradual  annihilation  oven  without  resolution 
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iBto  parti;  or,  to  me  bis  own  ezpreBsioD,  a  diminution  of  the  'xnten- 
BTO  magnitsde.'  Thus  a  deep  red  colour  may  grow  fainter  and  fainter 
till  at  last  all  the  tednees  is  gone,  and  this  without  any  diminution  of 
the  surface  oolonred.  Another  fallacy  in  Mondelasohn'e  argument  ia 
that  bk  definition  of  change  applies  only  to  a  transition  from  one 
state  of  being  to  another,  and  therefore  does  not  include  a  transition 
from  being  to  not-being.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a  state  of 
hmng,  there  fo  no  occasion  for  an  argument  at  all,  as  the  continuance 
of  being  is  assumed  in  the  definition  of  change,  nor  would  anything 
be  gained  by  supposing  the  soul  in  such  a  paradoxical  state  as  non- 
entity with  still  a  sort  of  being  attached  to  it. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  'Mendelssohn's  works  was  published  some 
years  back  at  Berlin :  an  English  Torsion  of  the  '  Phssdon '  appeared  in 
1789  and  also  in  1838. 

MENDELSSOHN.  Feux  Mbndkusohn-Babtholdt,  one  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  the  present  century,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on 
the  8rd  of  February  1809.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  noticed  above.  His  father,  who  was  the  head 
of  a  great  banking-house,  on  his  mairiago  adopted  the  name  of 
his  wife's  family  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  had  embraced  the 
Lutheran  faith,  in  which  his  children  were  brought  up.  When  Felix 
was  in  his  infancy,  his  father  remoyed  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  enjoying  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
society  of  the  Prussian  capital.  Ue  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon 
the  education  of  his  son,  who  showed,  at  a  Teiy  early  age,  singular 
attainments,  not  only  in  the  art  to  which  his  genius  especially  directed 
bim,  but  in  ▼arious  branches  of  literature  and  science.  While  yet  a 
chUd,  he  gained  the  affections  of  (Jothe,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
famUy ;  and  the  pubhshed  letters  of  that  illustrious  man  contain  many 
touching  expressions  of  his  lore  for  the  youthful  Felix  and  prognosti- 
eations  of  hu  future  greatness.  He  was  even  then  remarkable  for  his 
amiable  disposition  and  simplicity  of  mind ;  qualities  which  he  retained 
unimpaired  to  the^end  of  his  too  short  life. 

As  in  the  ease  of  almost  every  great  musician — of  almost  every 
great  artist  indeed  of  any  description — Mendelssohn*8  genius  showed 
itself  even  in  infimcy.  He  tried  to  play  almost  before  he  tried  to 
speak.  His  talents  received  the  best  and  earliest  culture.  Zelter, 
we  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gothe,  was  his  chief  instructor  in 
music,  and  his  progress  was  almost  as  marvellous  as  that  of  Mozart. 
Indeed  his  first  works,  which  were  afterwards  published,  were  in 
advance  of  anything  produced  by  Mozart  at  an  age  equally  tender. 
His  three  qoartets  for  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  written 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  are  not  merely  surprising  juvenile 
oompositione,  but  masterly  works,  which  continue  to  be  constantly 
performed,  and  hold  their  place  among  the  classical  music  of  the  age. 
He  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  his  opera, '  The  Wedding  of 
Camacho,'  was  produced  on  the  Berlin  stage,  more,  it  has  been  said, 
ibmthe  wish  of  his  proud  and  happy  parents  than  his  own,  for  the 
most  unaifected  modesty  always  formed  a  part  of  his  character.  It 
was  fihvourably  received ;  but,  as  it  betrayed  some  inexperience  in 
composition  for  the  stage,  it  was  withdrawn  by  his  friends.  It  was 
however  published;  and,  though  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  many  oopies  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  The  music 
is  act  only  charming,  but  full  of  the  dramatic  element.  Every  per- 
■onage  specks  in  his  own  characteristic  language,  from  the  solemn 
pomp  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  grotesque  humour  of  Sancho,  to  the 
passionate  tenderness  of  the  young  lovers  whose  wedding  and  its  crosses 
form  the  subject  of  Cervantes's  delightful  stoiy.  This  most  interesting 
piece  shows  what  great  things  Menddasohn  might  have  done  for  the 
music  of  the  stage,  had  he  not  left  this  branch  of  his  art  to  tread  tho 
highest  of  all — that  in  which  he  followed,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
the  footsteps  of  Handel.  Another  proof  of  the  dramatic  character  of 
his  genius  at  that  early  age  was  the  composition  of  the  overture  to 
'The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  which  breathes  in  every  bar  Shak- 
spere's  own  inspiration.  Its  popularity  has  now  become  unbounded ; 
and  no  listener  can  fail  to  trace  in  its  passages,  in  which  the  fanciful, 
the  delicate^  and  the  grotesque  are  so  exquisitely  blended,  the  various 
ooneeptiona  of  the  poet.  The  rest  of  the  musio  for '  The  Midsummer 
Nighf  B  Dream '  was  not  written  till  many  years  afterwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  tiie  performance  of  the  play  at  Berlin.  Its 
effect,  thua  introduced,  was  found  to  be  so  delightful,  that  in  Ger- 
many the  play  is  never  represented  without  it,  and  the  same  thing  is 
beginning  to  be  the  case  in  this  country. 

Mendelssohn  had  just  reached  his  twentieth  year  when  he  made  his 
fint  visit  to  England ;  a  visit  which  deeply  influenced  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  He  arrived  in  London  in  April  1829.  His  reputation  was 
not  unknovm  to  our  most  eminent  musicians,  by  whom  he  was  cor- 
dially received.  At  the  first  concert  after  his  arrival  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Sooiety,  hie  overture  to  *The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  was 
performed,  and  received  with  enthusiaam  by  an  audience,  most  of 
irtiom  could  never  have  heard  of  his  nama  It  was  immediately  pub- 
lished. In  a  littlo  memoir  of  his  life,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Benedict  the  eminent  Gkrman  musician  so  long  resident  among 
OS,  there  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  his  London  d6but  **  The 
sffiect,"  says  Mr.  Benedict,  **  of  the  first  performance  of  the  overture  to 
*  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  in  London  was  eleotricaL  All  at 
once,  and  perb^Mi  even  when  least  expected,  the  great  gap  left  by  the 
death  of  Bieethovcn  seemed  likely  to  be  tilled  up ;  and  1  am  happy  to 


adduce  this  success  as  anothei^proof  of  the  much  underrated  taste  of 
the  English  public,  and  its  discernment  in  appreciating  and  even  dis- 
covering new-bom  musical  talent.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Elizabethan 
era — of  Orlando  Lasso,  Luca  Marenzio,  the  great  madrigal  writers- 
did  not  Handel  compose  his  immortal  won»  idmost  exclusively  in 
England  and  for  an  English  audience  f  Were  not  Haydn's  finest 
symphonies  written  to  gratify  the  London  amateurs  before  a  note  of 
them  was  heard  or  known  in  Qermany  or  France  1  Was  not  Beethoven 
known  and  revered  by  English  artists,  by  English  musical  societies, 
when  almost  forsaken  and  neglected  in  Germany  1  And  so  it  was  with 
Mendelssohn.  His  renown,  after  the  enthusiastic  but  just  reports  of 
his  reception  in  London,  both  as  a  composer  and  pianist,  spread  like 
wildfire  all  over  Europe,  and  gave  the  young  and  ardent  maestro  ft 
new  stimulus  to  proceed  on  his  glorious  path." 

In  the  same  year  Mendelssohn  visited  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  a  Uterary  and  musicsl  sooiety  well  able  to 
appreciate  his  genius  and  attainments,  and  his  stay  in  that  city  was 
always  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  his 
life.  He  afterwards  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Highlands 
and  the  Western  Isles;  and  many  reminiscences  of  the  days  spent 
in  Scotland  are  to  be  found  in  his  compositions.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  wild  and  romantic  beauty  of  the  old  Caledonian 
music,  even  in  its  rudest  and  most  primitive  form,  and  especially 
admired  the  Highland  bagpipe  and  those  antique  strains,  which 
though  harsh  and  discordant  to  <<ears  polite,"  and  scarcely  allowed  by 
dainty  connoisseurs  to  deserve  the  name  of  music,  yet  reach  the  heart 
of  every  true  Scotsman.  Such  music  Mendelssohn  could  understand 
and  value.  A  Scottish  friend  carried  him  to  witness  the  "  Competition 
of  Pipers,"  as  it  is  called,  a  gathering  of  masters  of  the  national 
instrument,  who  are  chiefly  retainers  of  great  families,  and  assemble 
annually  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  to  contend  for  the  palm  of 
minatrelsy  in  the  presence  of  the  most  brilliant  company  of  the 
metropolis— a  relio  of  Scottish  feudalism  still  preserved.  To  the 
surprise  of  his  cicerone,  who  merely  wished  to  give  him  half  an  bourns 
amusement,  Mendelssohn  remained  to  the  las^  immersed  in  what  he 
heard,  and  earnestly  comparing  the  merits  of  the  various  pibrochs 
and  the  powers  of  the  performers.  Many  years  afterwards,  the  same 
friend  heard  the  celebrated  symphony  in  A  minor  (now  ciJled  the 
Scottish  symphony)  performed  for  the  first  time,  under  the  author^s 
own  direction,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Struck  with  tho 
strains  of  Highland  melody  which  characterise  that  piece—the  festive 
dance,  the  gathering,  the  warlike  march,  the  lament—he  was  about 
to  make  some  remark  to  Mendelssohn,  when  he  sidd  with  a  smile, 
*'You  remember  the  pipers?"  His  fine  orchestral  piece  too,  *The 
Isles  of  Fingal,'  is  full  of  the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
wild  and  stormy  shores  of  the  Hebride& 

In  the  following  year  he  was  for  some  time  hi  Italy ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  visited  Paria  From  thence  he  came  a  second  time  to 
London ;  and  from  that  time,  we  believe,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  there 
was  scarcely  a  season  in  which  ho  did  not  visit  Englsnd.  He  began 
even  then  to  feel  that  he  was  more  justly  appreciated  in  our  country 
than  even  in  his  own;  and  thenceforth  England  became,  as  it  were^ 
his  adopted  country,  and  was  associated  with  the  most  important 
circumstances  of  his  artistic  life.  His  treatment  at  that  time  by  his  own 
countrymen  appears  to  have  insph^  him  with  different  feelings,  and 
we  haye  the  authority  of  Mr.  Benedict  for  saying,  that  "  the  mean 
cabals  which  were  always  at  work  against  him  at  Berlin  increased  his 
dislike  to  that  city  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  it,  as  he  then 
thought,  for  ever."  He  left  Berlin  for  Leipzig,  where  he  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  famous  Qewandhaus  Concerts,  and  where  he 
remained  till  the  year  1844,  when  he  was  hidnced,  by  the  pressing 
request  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  return  to  Berlin. 

Bis  entrance  up|on  his  glorious  career  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Festival ; 
for  he  set  about  the  composition  of  his  first  oratorio, '  St.  Paul,'  under 
the  arrangement  that  it  should  be  performed  under  his  own  direction 
at  the  festival  of  1887.  And  it  was  so  performed  accordingly,  having 
been  previously  produced  at  Diisseldorf  and  Leipzig. 

The  performance  of  this  oratorio  in  tide  Town-hall  of  Birmingham 
on  the  20th  of  September  1887>  was  an  event  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  music  in  England.  It  was  got  up  with  the  unrivalled  mag- 
nificence for  which  the  musical  festivals  of  that  town  are  dlBtinguished. 
The  impression  which  it  made  upon  an  immense  assemblage  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  presents  Mendelssohn  was  again 
at  the  Birmmgham  Festival  of  1840,  when  the  'Lobgesang,'  or  *  Hymn 
of  Praise,'  composed  expressly  for  that  festival,  was  performed  under 
his  own  direction.  This  remarkable  work,  called  a  '  Sinfonia-Can- 
tata,'  in  which  the  powers  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  equally 
employed  in  developing  a  grand  design,  had  a  great  success,  and  like 
'St  Paul,'  was  speedily  reproduced  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  aU  the 
great  musio-meetings  in  the  kingdouL 

His  third  and  last  oratorio,  tue  greatest  of  them  all — 'Elijah,'  was 
also  written  expressly  for  Birmingham.  Though  he  undertook  it 
immediately  after  the  production  of  'St.  Paul'  in  1837,  it  was  not 
performed  tiU  1846;  and  during  these  nine  years,  it  occupied  a 
large  share  of  his  thoughts  and  his  labours.  When  the  time  for  ita 
production  drew  near,  he  resigned  his  post  at  Berlin  and  gave  up 
every  other  occupation,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  powera  to  this 
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work*  The  poexDi  in  which  the  principal  eyento  in  the  life  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophet  axe  related  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  was  con- 
atructed  by  Mendelssohn  himself;  and  the  English  veraion  was 
ezecoted  and  adapted  to  the  musio  with  admirable  skill  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew.  The  first  performance  took  plaoe  on  the  26th  of  August 
1846,  the  performance  being  conducted  by  the  author.  The  enthu- 
siasm it  excited  cannot  be  described.  It  was  pronounced  by  the 
general  voice  to  be  not  only  the  masterpiece  of  the  composer,  but  the 
greatest  oratorio  given  to  the  world  since  '  The  Messiah : '  and  this 
judgment,  pronounced  ten  years  ago,  has  ever  since  been  strengthened 
and  confinued,  not  merely  by  the  opinions  of  connoisseiurs  and  critics, 
but  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Britiah  nation. 

The  production  of  this  immortal  work  was  the  crowning  glory  of 
Mendelssohn's  career.  He  was  again  in  London,  in  1847,  to  super- 
intend its  performance  at  Exeter  Hall  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
It  was  four  times  performed  there,  and  afterwards,  under  his  own 
direction,  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  Soon  i^terwards  he  left 
England,  never  to  return.  His  health  had  for  some  time  been 
declining.  Shortly*  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  received  a  shock 
in  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  who  strongly  resembled  him  in 
character  and  talents,  and  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached.  From 
this  blow  he  never  recovered.  He  was  persuaded  to  visit  Switzerland, 
wherei,  living  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  regained  his 
strength  and  returned  home  to  Leipzig,  seemingly  convalescent.  But 
he  soon  relapsed,  and  at  length  sank  under  bis  nudady,  an  a£fection  of 
the  brain,  and  expired  November  4th,  1847,  before  he  hod  com- 
pleted his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  left  many  manuscript  compositions, 
which,  it  is  understood,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  several  eminent 
musicians^  friends  of  his  fainily,  with  a  view  to  selection  and  pub- 
lication ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  given  to  the  world  except  a 
fragment  of  an  Oratorio,  entitled  ^Christua,'  and  some  scenes  of 
'Lorely,'  a  romantic  opera.  The  suppression  of  all  the  others,  some 
of  which  were  known  to  be  works  of  magnitude  and  importance,  has 
excited  much  surprise  and  dissatiBfaotion. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  of  Idien- 
delssohn's  works.  They  are  very  numerous  and  embrace  every  branch 
of  hia  art;  but  it  was  in  sacred  music  that  his  highest  powers  were 
displayed;  and  *St.  Paul'  and  *  Elijah'  will  descend  to  posterity 
along  with  '  The  Messiah '  and  'Israel  in  EgypU' 

Mendelssohn  was  exposed  to  none  of  the  cares,  struggles,  and  vicis- 
situdes which  genius  is  too  often  heir  to.  Happy  in  all  his  domestic 
relations,  in  the  enjoyments  and  triumphs  of  his  art,  and  above  all, 
happy  in  a  pure  mind  and  blameless  life,  few  men  have  had  a  more 
enviable  lot  than  Felix  Mendelssohn. 

MENDOZA,  INIGO  LOPEZ,  better  known  as  the  Mabquis  ds 
Sahtillaiia  (Sancta  Juliana),  was  bom  in  1398,  at  Carrion  de  los 
Condee,and  died  in  1458.  He  was  grandson  of  the  poet  Pero  Qonzalez 
Mendoia,  and  a  descendant  of  that  Mendoza  who,  in  the  battle  of 
Aljubarrota,  saved  the  life  of  Juan  L  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
(Komane  de  Hurtado  de  Velarte, '  El  Gaballo  vos  han  muerto.')  He 
was  also  the  f&ther  of  the  first  duke  of  Infantado,  who  secured  the 
preservation  of  his  valuable  library,  and  directed  it  to  be  kept  at  his 
palace  of  Guadalajara. 

Santillana  was  the  most  elegant  scholar  at  the  court  of  Juan  IL, 
then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  still  in 
manuscript,  and  is  partly  lost  or  lying  in  dust.  Several  of  his  pieoes 
however,  chiefly  devotional  and  amatory,  are  contained  in  the  older 
Candonoroe.  Like  the  compositions  of  D,  Juan  Manuel,  the  Marquis 
Enrique  de  Villena,  and  many  others,  they  exhibit  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  fierceness  of  that  period.  They  throw  a  false  shade,,  perhaps 
a  decent  veil,  over  realities  too  disgraceful  and  disgusting,  from  which 
the  gifted  few  sought  mental  relief  in  subtlety  and  imaginary  affection ; 
but  such  poetry  can  never  touch  the  heart  nor  even  be  forcibly 
expressed  when  it  is  not  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  deeply 
felt  J^y  introducing  the  sonnet  SantUlana  (Quintana,  *  Poes.  Escog.') 
became  a  forerunner  of  the  bold  innovator  Boecan.  But  he  did  more, 
by  endeavouring  to  impart  a  moral  tendency  to  the  national  poetry, 
by  extending  it  by  allegorical  invention,  and  embellishing  it  with 
learning.  His  efibrts  in  that  respect  are  apparent  in  his  *  Elegy  to 
his  tutor  and  friend  Villena,'  and  his  'Doctrinal  de  Provados,'  which 
show  that  he  was  no  adherent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  All  partiea  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  powerful  assistance  of  Santillana's  military,  politi- 
cal, and  moral  character.  His  *  Refranes '  (Traditional  Proverbs)  were 
renrinted  by  the  learned  Mayans  ('  Origenes  de  la  Lengua  Castellana,. 
vol.  L  p.  179.) 

Fernando  del  Pulgar,  Sarmiento  ('  Obras  Postumas '),  Nico.  Antonio, 
and  Sanchez  ('Colec  de  Poes.'),  give  much  curious  information  on  this 
Mendoza. 

MENDO'ZA,  DIE'GO  HURTADO,  a  scholar,  statesman,  and 
general  under  Charles  V.',  wss  grandson  of  Lopez  Mendoza  (noticed 
above),  and  younger  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Mbndejar,  who  was 
also  second  count  of  Tendilla.  Diego  Mendoza  was  bom  in  1508,  at 
Qranada,  and  not  at  Toledo,  aa  was  supposed  by  Tamayo  Vargas.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  home  from  Peter  Martyr  d'Angleria, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Spain  by  the  fint  count  of  Tendilla  to  teach 
the  youth  of  the  nobility.  After  learning  Arabic  at  Granada,  he 
studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Salamsnco,  where  by  way  of  relaxation  he  produced  the  first  specimen 


of  the  oomlc  romance  in  his  <  Lazarillo  de  TormeB,',a  work  which  has 
been  improperly  ascribed  by  Siguenza  to  the  Jeronymite  Juan  Ortega. 
It  is  written  in  that  gusto  picareteo,  which  was  much  in  fashion  in  the 
17th  oentury. 

Being  sent  from  the  university  to  the  imperial  army  in  Italy 
to  show  his  talents  in  a  new  capacity,  he  still  found  time  ocoa- 
sionally  to  visit  the  universities  of  that  country,  and  to  hear  the 
eminent  lecturers,  such  aa  Kiphua  of  Naples  and  Montesdoca  of 
Seville.  In  his  capacity  of  ambassador  at  Veoioe  and  at  Trent,  where 
political  interests  were  at  stake— at  Rome,  the  centre  of  intrigue— 
and  as  general  in  Tuscany,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Turks  and 
their  ally  Francis  L,  ha  always  defeated  the  treachery  of  the  French 
king,  and  baffled  the  designs  of  all  parties.  He  fsced  every  danger, 
and  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  even  of  those  whom  he 
could  not  please.  (PauL  Mann., '  Cic.  de  Philoso.,'  Lazaro  Bonamico.) 
Nor  oould  he  conceal  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  Charles  had 
destroyed  in  Spain.  He  strongly  reprobated  his  sale  of  the  Tuacaa 
fortreases  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  by  hia  opposition  prevented  hia 
transfer  of  Milan  and  Siena  to  Paul  IIL,  who  wanted  to  buy  them  for 
Octavio  Fameaio.  In  a  letter  to  Zu&iga,  alluding  to  ambassadors,  he 
boldly  says,  **When  kings  wish  to  dieat,  they  begin  by  us."  The 
republicans  or  burgessee  indeed  looked  on  Mendoza  as  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Itsly.  That  country  however  was  indebted  to  him  for 
having  introduced  into  it  the  writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Archimedes,  Appian,  and  others. 
Not  satisfied  with  employing  Amoldus  Ardenius  in  transcribing  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  different  libraries,  especially  those  which 
Cardinal  Bessarion  had.  bequeathed  to  Venice^  Mendoza  sent  Nico. 
Sophianus  of  Corcyra  to  Thessaly  and  Mount  Athos  in  search  of 
manuscripts.  He  also  paid  a  heavy  ransom  for  a  Turkish  prisoner 
who  was  a  favourite  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  Aa  a  return  for 
this  service  he  only  asked  for  ancient  works  from  the  sultan,  to  whom 
they  were  useless,  and  begged  him  to  permit  the  Venetians,  then  in 
great  want  of  com,  to  import  it  from  Turkey.  His  i*equest  was 
granted,  with  a  present  of  several  cheats  of  literary  treasures.  In 
1555  Mendoza  was  auperseded  at  Rome^  in  order  to  propitiate 
Julius  IIL 

Subsequently  Mendoza  fell  under  the  displeaaure  of  Philip  IL,  who 
banished  from  his  court  this  old  servant,  then  sixty-four  years  of 
age.  This  act  of  roysl  severity  proved  however  beneficial  both  to 
the  illustrious  veteran  and  to  posterity.  In  his  retirement  at  Granada, 
Mendoza  prosecuted  those  studies  which  were  congenial  to  his  taste : 
he  investigated  antiquities,  collected  above  400  Arabic  manuscripts, 
and  crowned  his  literary  fame  by  his  '  Guerra  contra  loe  Morisooa,'  the 
publication  of  which,  even  with  omissions,  the  government  did  not 
permit  till  the  year  1610.  The  trae  text  was  restored  in  1776,  at 
Valencia,  by  Portalegre,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  author's  life,  which, 
although  ill  written,  is  highly  interesting.  In  this  work,  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  historical  atyle  in  the  Spanish  language,  Mendoza  has 
left  the  best  example  of  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  historians  that 
modem  European  literature  possesses.  The  rich  and  florid  diction  of 
this  history  forms  a  contrast  with  the  conciseness  and  rigidity  of 
Sallust,  with  whom  however  Mendoza  has  generally  been  compared. 
The  modern  historian  is  a  model  of  impartiality :  he  does  not  even 
spare  his  own  brother.  Having  been  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the 
events  which  he  has  so  admirably  recorded,  he  has  happily  combined 
in  the  same  work  the  strictest  accuracy  with  integrity  and  the 
ability  of  a  great  writer. 

In  1575  Mendoza  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Madrid  on 
business,  but  he  died  shortly  afier  his  arrival  there.  He  bequeathed 
his  valuable  library  to  the  king.  Ambrosio  Morales,  Nica  Antonio, 
Bouterwek,  and  many  others,  are  profuse  in  their  eulcgiuma  of  Men- 
doza. Juan  Diaz  published  his  poems  in  1610  at  Madrid,  but  without 
the  numerous  comic  and  satiric  pieces.  Other  more  important  works 
of  his  have  never  yet  been  published :  among  them  are  his  political 
commentaries. 

MENELA'US  (called  also  MILLEUS  by  Apian  and  Mersenne,  but 
on  what  authority  is  not  known;  in  a  copy  of  Weidler  which  belonged 
to  Montucla  We  find  the  latter,  in  a  manuscript  note,  describing  Mil- 
ieus as  "  Menelaus  d^figur^  par  les  Arabes")  was  an  Alexandrian,  who 
observed  the  stars  for  a  long  while  at  Rome,  and  was  living  there  in 
the  time  of  Trajan.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Produa  and  Pappus,  and 
probably  is  the  person  intended  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  a  mathe- 
matician of  that  name.  Pappus  gives  the  titles,  or  other  mention,  of 
at  least  two  works  of  Menelaus  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
PtolemsBus,  in  the  Syntaxis,  compares  some  of  his  own  observations  with 
those  of  Menelaus. 

The  only  writing  of  Menelaus  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the 
Latin  treatise  on  apherical  geometrv,  translated  from  the  Arabic;  the 
Greek  is  probaUy  lost.  This  work,  in  throe  books,  was  published 
(Lalande)  in  a  collection  of  Greek  geometers  made  at  Paris^  in  1626 ; 
and  afterwards  (Lalande,  Heilbronner)  by  Mersenne,  in  his  '  Universss 
Geometritt  Synopsis,*  Paris,  1644 ;  also  (Heilbronner  and  Weidler)  by 
Regiomontanus.  Another  work  on  chords  is  said  by  Heilbronner  to 
be  contained  in  Meraenne*s  Synopsis :  this  is  a  mistake^  aince  the  work 
is  entirely  lost 

The  books  of  Menelaus  on  spherical  geometry  have  been  much 
used  by  Ptolemnus  in  the  Syntaxis,  and  the  latter  had  for  a  long  time 
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tha  eradit  of  two  Tery  remarkftble  propositioas  which  appear  in  Mene- 
IvUf  and  whioh  have  been  much  uaed  by  Oarnot  and  others  in  the 
modem  extensions  of  geometry.  These  are  the  well-known  proposi- 
tions relating  to  a  transyersal  which  cuts  tbe  three  sides  of  a  triangle^ 
plsvs^  or  sphericaL  There  are  other  propositions  of  great  ingenuity ; 
fo  that  Henelaas^  who  must  be  looked  on  as  the  snooessor  of  Hipparchus 
»iid  Theodosios  in  the  school  of  Qreek  geometers  who  treated  of  the 
dootrine  of  the  sphere^  must  also  be  considered  as  baying  gone 
ooDsiderably  beyond  his  predecessors. 

liiilNGS^  AM  TON  RAFAEL,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists 
of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  was  hoim  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  in  1728.  He 
«Bs  scarcely  aix  years  old  when  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  painter, 
though  one  of  very  moderate  ability,  being  determined  to  bring  him 
op  to  the  same  profession,  whether  he  had  talent  or  not,  adopted  a 
ooone  of  education  for  him  more  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a 
disgust  than  with  a  true  relish  for  it.  Being  of  a  most  harsh  and 
tjrtnnical  disposition,  he  compelled  the  boy  to  employ  himself  in 
drawiog  th«  whole  day  long,  allowing  him  neither  recreation  nor 
relaxation  from  his  tasks.  In  course  of  time  Rafael  was  instructed  by 
his  father  in  oil-painting,  and  miniature  and  enamel-painting,  but  was 
itill  tasked  in  the  itamejrigorous  manner,  and  frequently  received  severe 
cfaastisemeat,  if  he  had  not  completed  within  the  time  allotted  him — 
which  was  generally  short  enough— what  ho  had  been  set  to  do.  In 
1741  his  father  quitted  Dresden,  whither  he  had  been  called  by 
Augustus  IIL  (for  he  was  a  native  of  Denmark)^  and  went  to  Rome, 
tskJJDg  young  Hengs  with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  his  fetther 
used  to  take  him  every  morning  to  the  Vatican,  in  order  that  he  might 
there  study  the  productions  of  RafiaeUe,  and  would  make  him  remain 
there  the  wliole  day,  without  other  refreshment  than  a  bottle  of  water 
lod  piece  of  bread,  until  he  came  to  fetch  him  back  in  the  evening ; 
nor  was  he  even  then  allowed  to  recruit  himself  from  his  fatigue,  but 
compelled  to  revise  and  finish  np  the  studies  he  had  brought  home. 
This  excesslTe  drudgery  did  not  however  disgust  him  with  the  profes- 
Hon  to  which  he  was  thus  in  a  manner  yoked :  still  the  mode  of  life 
it  oocssioned  was  prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  his  acquiring 
other  knowledge,  and  tended  to  render  him  shy  of  all  society.  lo 
1744  he  retamed  with  his  father  to  Dresden,  where  his  talents  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  appointed  him  court-painter ;  but 
aeeording  to  a  stipulation  he  had  previously  made,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome,  and  his  father  accompanied  him.  After  continuing 
his  studies  some  time  longer,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
original  compositions,  among  the  rest  by  a  '  Holy  Family,'  in  which 
tbe  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  of  whom  he 
became  so  enamoured,  that  he  turned  Roman  Catholic  for  her  sake 
and  married  her.  After  that  event  he  again  returned  to  Dresden, 
where  hJs  pension  was  raised  to  a  thousand  doUars,  and  he  was  commia- 
nooed  by  the  king  to  paint  a  large  altar  for  a  new  chapel ;  which  he 
wished  to  execute  at  Rome.  But  on  his  arrival  there^  other  comnus- 
nons  (among  which  was  a  copy  of  Raffaelle's  'School  of  Athens,'  for 
Lord  Perc^,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland),  and  the  Seven 
Yean*  War,  which  caused  the  stoppage  of  his  pensioD,  interfered  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  In  1767  he  made  his  first  attempt  in 
fresco,  a  ceiling-piece  in  St  Eusebio,  which  was  in  too  simple  a  style  to 
Estisfy  the  taste  of  that  day.  His  '  Apollo  and  the  Muses,*  another 
work  of  the  same  class,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  obtained  for  him  much 
greater  renown,  and  was  by  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  one  that 
wodd  bear  comparison  with  those  by  the  greatest  Italian  masters. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Webb,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated hia  ideas  on  art,  which  the  other  has  been  charged  with 
haTing  passed  o£f  as  his  own  in  his  '  Remarks  on  Poetry  and  Painting.' 
Meng^'s  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  works  he 
executed  for  OharlM  IIL  of  Spain,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  Madrid 
in  1761,  and  remained  in  Uiat  country  till  1775,  with  the  exception  of 
en  interim  of  three  years,  in  tbe  course  of  which  he  painted  the 
criliog  of  the  Camera  de'  Papiri  at  Rome.  His  pencQ  was  employed 
in  decorating  the  royal  palaces  of  Spain ;  and  the  Apotheosiii  of 
Trajan,  in  that  of  Madrid,  Ib  considered  his  chef  d'oeuvre. 

After  a  marriage  of  the  utmost  domeetic  harmony,  Mengs  lost  his 
wife  in  1778.  Fiom  that  time  his  health  began  to  decline,  nor  was  it 
kng  before  he  followed  her  to  the  tomb :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June 
in  tbe  following  year,  and  was  buried  by  her  side  in  the  church  of 
Sen  Michele  Qrande  at  Rome.  NotwithBtanding  the  great  sums  he 
had  received  during  his  life,  about  250,000  livres,  instead  of  amass- 
ing money  he  left  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
fouersl;  but  the  king  of  Spain  bestowed  pensions  on  his  two  sons, 
and  provided  also  for  his  five  daughters.  Although  Mengs's  reputation 
44  an  artist  does  not  now  stand  so  high  as  in  the  last  century,  he 
andonbtedly  possessed  many  excellences,  and,  compared  with  his 
immediate  contemporaries,  deserved  the  applause  showered  upon  him. 
defined  taste^  much  nobleness  of  idea,  correctness  of  drawing,  finiriied 
necntion,  and  studied  grace  are  merits  of  a  high  rank,  which  he 
poaeessed  in  an  eminent  degree;  but  thougfarmost  carefully  atudied, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  he  laid  down  for  the  art,  his 
works  display  few  of  those  loftier  qualities  of  mind  which  the  higher 
blanch  of  historical  painting  demands.  He  is  in  fiict  a  favourable 
•sample  of  a  carefully  trained  painter,  whose  works  are  produced  in 
itodious  imitation  of  those  of  certain  great  masters  of  an  earlier  age, 
and  he  is  no  more.    His  writings,  which  were  published  after  his  death 


by  the  Cavalier  d'Azara,  contain  many  excellent  precepts,  and  both 
practical  and  critical  observations,  and  have  accordingly  been  translated 
into  the  principal  modem  languages. 

MENNO,  SIMON,  the  founder  of  the  Menvokitss,  a  religious  sect 
which  sprung  up  in  Holland  and  (Germany  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  which  is  identified  by  many  writers  with  the  sect 
of  the  Anabaptiats,  with  whom  the  Mennonitas  held  several  leading 
doctrines  in  common. 

Simon  Menno  was  bom  at  Witmarsum,  a  village  in  Friesland,  in  the 
year  1505.  In  1586  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  he 
was  a  priest^  and  joined  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  next  year.  During  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  Menno 
travelled  with  his  family  and  preached  his  doctrines  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Germany  and  Holliuid,  where  he  gained  many  proselytes, 
chieQy  from  among  the  Anabaptiats.  He  died  in  1561,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstein.  Hia  works  were  published  in  one  volume  folio,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1651.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  notorious 
profligate  when  young,  his  character  afcer  he  came  forward  as  a 
religious  teacher  was  unimpeachabio ;  and  he  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable genius,  some  learning,  and  a  persuasive  eloquence.  His 
doctrines  were  free  from  the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the 
pretensions  to  inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Anabaptists ;  but 
he  agreed  with  them  in  oondenming  the  baptism  of  infants,  in  expecting 
a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years  at  the  Milen- 
nium,  in  excluding  magiatrates  from  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
maintaining  that  all  war  was  unlawful,  that  the  tiddng  of  oaths  was 
prohibited  by  Christy  and  that  human  science  ia  useless  and  pernicious 
to  a  Christian.  But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  modified  by 
Menno,  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines  generally  held  by 
the  reformed  churches.  He  insisted  upon  the  strictest  attention  to 
moral  duties,  and  exercised  a  most  severe  discipline  upon  offenders. 

The  followers  of  Menno  very  soon  split  into  two  sects,  the  FUminfft 
and  the  WcUerlandians,  so  cadled  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
arose.  The  latter  somewhat  relaxed  the  severe  discipline  of  Menno 
towards  offending  members,  which  the  former  maintained  in  aU  its 
rigour.  The  Flemings  divided  again,  on  the  subiect  of  the  treatment 
of  excommunicated  persons,  into  Flandrians  and  Frieslanders;  and 
there  also  arose  a  third  diviaiou  called  Germans.  In  process  of  time 
the  greater  part  of  these  sects  jomed  the  WaterUndians. 

The  Mennonites  put  forth  several  confessions  in  the  17th  centuiy, 
the  earliest  of  which  is  one  drawn  up  by  the  Waterlandiana  By  these 
confessions  it  appears  that  their  doctrines  were  nearly  the  same  with 
those  mentioned  above  as  held  by  Menno.  According  to  Mosheim, 
their  fundamental  principle  was  that  "tiie  kingdom  which  Christ 
established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church,  or  community,  into  which 
the  holy  and  the  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted,  and  which  ia  conse- 
quently exempt  from  all  those  institutions  and  rules  of  diacipline  that 
have  been  invented  by  human  wisdom  for  the  correction  and 
reformation  of  the  wicked." 

In  the  17th  century  the  Mennonites  obtained  toleration  in  Holland, 
Qermany,  and  England.  In  the  year  1630  a  considerable  part  of  them 
arranged  their  differences  in  a  conference  at  Amsterdam,  and  formed  a 
union,  which  was  renewed  in  1649. 

Further  information  respecting  this  sect  may  be  found  in  Herman 
Schyn's  '  Histori»  Mennonitamm  plenior  Deductio,'  which  is  a  defence 
of  the  Mennonites,  and  in  which  the  author  protests  against  their  being 
confounded  with  the  Anabaptists;  and  also  in  Moaheim's  *£ocles. 
Hist,'  cent  xvL,  sect  iii.,  part  iL,  c.  8 ;  and  cent  xvii,  sect  iL,  part  ii, 
a  5.  It  is  to  be  wished  iiukt  Mosheim  had  written  the  hiatory  of  this 
sect  in  a  spirit  of  greater  candour. 

MBRCATOR,  GERARD  (whose  real  name  was  Eauvfiun,  of  which 
Mercator  is  the  Latin  equivalent),  was  bom  at  Rupelmonde,  in  East 
FlandevB,  in  the  year  1512.  He  applied  himself  with  great  industry 
to  the  sciences  of  geography  and  mathematics,  and  was  patronised  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  appointed  in  1^59  cosmographer  to  the 
Duke  of  Juliers.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  method  of  geographical 
projection  now  usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  nautiml  maps, 
in  consequence  of  hia  having  first  represented  the  meridians  by  equi- 
distant parallel  lines,  and  the  parallela  of  latitude  by  straight  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  meridian,  but  he  did  not  know  the  distance  which 
ought  to  separate  these  parallels.  Nicholas  Mercator  ia  said  to  have 
diaoovered  the  law  which  regulates  these  distances ;  but  the  English 
mathematicians  having  refused  to  pay  for  the  promulgation  of  hia 
discovery  by  accepting  a  pecuniary  chailenge  which  he  is  said  to  have 
proposed  to  them,  he  died  without  oonununicatiog  it  even  to  his 
friends.  The  credit  of  first  investigating  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
jection, and  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  appears  to 
be  due  to  Edward  Wright  Gerard  Mercator  died  at  Doesburi^ 
December  2, 1594.  His  published  works  are  entitled  '  De  Usu  Annuli 
Astronomici,'  Louvahi,  1552;  '  Chronologia,*  fol.,  Cologne^  1568; 
*  Tabula  Geographicss,'  foL,  Cologne,  1578;  'Harmonia  Evangelia- 
taram,'  4to,  Doeaburg,  1592.  His  maps  were  oollected  in  1  vol  4to 
in  1594;  and  another  edition  was  published  in  162S,  containing 
156  maps.  (Hutton,  JUatheuMtical  IHctionary ;  Montuda,  HiUoif 
det  MatMmatiquea ;  Robertson,  JHsterUUion  on  the  Rue  and  Progreu 
of  Navigation.) 

MERCATOR,  NICHOLAS  (whose  real  name  was  NiCHOLiis  Kauvf- 
Uik),  Tvas  bom  at  Holstein,  in  Denmark,  in  1640.    At  au  early  a^e 
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be  was  engaged  in  a  oorreapondeDce  with  some  of  the  priDcipal  geome- 
tricians of  Denmark,  Italy^  and  England.  In  1660  he  came  to  England, 
and  sborUy  after  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  body.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Dr.  Hutton,  it  took  place  in  England  in  the  year  1690  ('  Mathematical 
Tracts'),  or  in  1694  (* Mathematical  Dictionary');  but,  according  to 
Weiss  ('Biog.  Uuivers.'),  he  died  at  Paris,  February,  16S7.  The 
reputation  of  M creator  rests  piincipally  upon  a  method,  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  whereby  the  area  of  the  spaces  comprised  between  the 
hyperbola  and  its  asymptote  may  be  determined  arithmetically  to  any 
degree  of  approximation  required ;  and  upon  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  construction  of  logarithmic  tables.  These  investigations 
were  published  by  Mercator  in  1668,  in  a  work  entitled '  Logarith- 
motechnia,  sive  methodus  oonstruendi  logarithmos  nova,  accurata  et 
facilis,'  4to,  London.  Wallis,  who  eoon  improved  upon  this  method, 
says,  when  speaking  of  the  work  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Viscount 
Brounker.  "  With  this  book,  which  has  just  appeared,  I  was  so  much 
pleai-^d,  that  I  could  not  quit  it  until  1  had  completed  its  perusal. 
The  doctrine  by  which  the  logarithms  maybe  expeditiously  constructed 
is  perspicuously  and  ingeniously  treated."    ('l*hil.  Trans.,'  1668.) 

Mercator  has  been  charged  with  dishonourably  appropriating  the 
diecoveries  of  others,  and  with  meanly  withholding  the  publication  of 
some  which  really  belonged  to  him.  [Mercator,  Qerard.]  In  the 
'Philosophical Transactions'  for  1670  there  is  a  paper  by  him  entitled 
'Considerations  concerning  the  Geometric  and  Direct  Method  of 
Signior  Cagsini  for  finding  the  Apogees,  Excentridties,  and  Anomalies 
of  the  Planet?,*  besides  which  he  has  left  the  following  works: — 
'  Cosmographia,'  12mo,  Danzig,  1651;  'Rationes  Mathematicse  aub- 
dnctse,'  4to,  Copen.,  1658;  'De  Emendatione  Annu&  diatribsa  duss, 
quibus  exponuntur  et  demonstrantur  Cycli  Soils  et  Lunse,'  4to; 
'Hypotliesis  Astronomica  nova  et  consensus  ejus  cum  observationibus,' 
fol.,  Lond.,  1664 ;  '  Institutionum  Astronomicarum  libri  duo,'  Svo^ 
London,  1676 ;  '  Euclidis  Elementa  Geometries,'  12mo,  Lood.,  1678. 

(Ilutton,  Mathematical  Tracts;  Montucla,  i/ut.  det  MatMm,;  Biog. 
Univ,) 

MERCIER,  LOUIS  SEBASTIEN,  a  prolific  writer  on  men  and 
manners,  politics,  science,  the  drama,  literary  criticism,  and  many 
other  subjects,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  June  1740.  He  was 
for  some  years  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Bordeaux.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  are  sunk  in  oblivion,  but  several  of  them 
btill  deserve  and  obtain  attention.  Such  are  those  in  which  he  attacks 
the  manners  and  morality  of  his  age.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in 
1771,  with  the  title  '  L'An  2440 ;  R6ve,  s'U  en  fut  jamais.'  In  1781 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Tableau  de  Paris.'  Having 
courted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  his  authorship  of  this  book 
which,  by  its  bitter  remarks  on  all  the  social  institutions  of  France, 
was  sure  to  provoke  their  wrath,  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  completed  this  remarkable  work.  Without 
holding  with  its  author  that  the  'Tableau  de  Paris'  produced  the 
French  Revolution,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  did  much  to  open  the 
eyes  of  mankind  to  the  immoral  and  corrupt  state  of  the  social  system 
of  the  French  capital,  and  the  inapplicability  of  the  great  national 
institutions  of  the  country  to  supply  their  proper  end  of  doing  good 
to  the  nation  at  large.  Mercier  wrote  with  an  animated,  descriptive, 
and  biting  pen.  He  occasionally  appealed  to  a  high  sense  of  morality, 
but  his  chief  power  lay  in  showing  his  readers  the  bad  taste  and  the 
folly  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  Uie  day.  Wherever  he  had  to  depict 
honest  industry  struggling  against  false  social  kws,  or  the  remains  of 
pristine  simplicity  holding  out  against  the  inroads  of  corrupting  man- 
ners, his  tone  has  dignity  and  feeling.  When  he  speaks  of  the  profligate 
administration  of  the  laws,  of  the  artificial  and  vicioua  tastes  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  of  the  tyranny  over  the  free  expression  of  opinion, 
he  overwhelms  with  sarcastic  ridicule.  The  work  is  a  curious  anatomy 
of  Parisian  society,  and  exposes  many  evils  incident  to  large  cities,  of 
which  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  has  not  entirely  enabled  us  to  find 
the  remedy.  The  sanitary  regulations  which  have  lately  so  much 
occupied  the  attention  of  society,  and  other  means  of  social  organisa- 
tion, are  intended  to  supply  deficiencies  which  Mercier  points  out  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion :  whether  he  could  have  devised  remedies  for 
the  defects  he  discovers  may  be  questioned.  He  was  an  avowed  hunter 
after  paradoxes.  In  1801  he  published  'N^ologie,  ou  Vocabulaire  de 
Mots  nouveaux,  k  renouveller,  on  pris  dans  des  Acceptions  nouvelies,' 
a  work  in  which  he  announced  such  propositions  as  '  Les  prosateurs 
sent  nos  vrais  poetes.'  He  made  war  on  the  chief  ornaments  of  French 
literature;  seeming,  wherever  public  opinion  had  unequivocally  de- 
clared itself,  to  find  that  he  had  to  perform  the  function  of  reversing 
the  judgment.  In  philosophy  he  waa  equally  paradoxical,  raising  his 
voice  against  the  best-estabUshed  truths  in  physical  scienoe.  From 
these  peculiarities  his  attacks  on  the  social  morality  of  his  age  have 
been  received  as  chance  blows  struck  in  a  right  quarter  by  a  man  who 
struck  at  everything.  But  Mercier  deserves  a  better  appreciation,  and 
no  one  can  attentively  read  his  censures  without  seeing  that  they  pro- 
ceed not  only  from  a  condemnation  of  what  is  wrong,  but  a  sense  of 
what  is  right.  A  list  of  his  works  would  be  much  longer  than  the 
present  article.  He  passed  a  life  of  cheerful  vivacity,  surrounded  by 
friends  who  seem  not  to  have  been  the  less  attached  to  him  that  he 

S^rpetually  displayed  with  singular  simplicity  his  sublime  self-conceit 
6  died  on  the  25th  of  April  1814. 


MERIAN,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  bom  at  Basel  in 
1593.  After  having  for  some  time  pursued  his  profession  with  success 
in  his  native  place,  he  removed  to  Frankfurtron-the-Main,  where  he 
established  a  book  and  print  business;  and  where  he  died  about  1651. 
Though  he  acquired  a  considerable  standing  as  an  engraver  in  his  own 
day,  he  is  now  perhaps  chiefiy  remembered  as  the  father  of  his  more 
di^tinguished  son  and  daughter,  whom  we  proceed  to  notice. 

Matthew  Merian  was  bom  at  Basel  in  1621.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Sandrart,  who  was  much  attached  to  him ;  he  studied  also  after  Van- 
dyck  in  London ;  became  acquainted  with  Le  Sueur  and  Youet  in 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Sacchi  and  Carlo  Maratti  at  Rome.  As  a 
portrait  painter  he  attained  a  very  high  reputation.  From  about  1650, 
when  the  elder  Merian  died,  Matthew  conducted  his  father^s  book  and 
print  business,  at  Fraukfurt-on-the-Main,.  but  he  did  not  give  up  his 
own  profession.  He  painted  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  on  horseback, 
and  many  otiier  German  princes  and  noblea  He  also  painted  some 
historical  pieces,  and  engraved  a  few  plates,  which  are  marked  M. 
Merian,  junior.    He  died  at  Frankfurt  in  1687. 

Maria  Sibtlla  Msrian,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Merian  the 
elder,  was  bom  at  Frankfurt-o'n-the-Main,  April  12,  1647.  Her 
instructor  in  drawing  was  Abraham  Mignon.  In  1665  she  married 
John  Andriez  Qraf^  a  painter  of  £?.umberg,  but  the  celebrity  which 
attached  to  her  own  name  as  an  artist  prevented  that  of  her  husband 
from  being  adopted.  They  had  two  children,  both  dau(;hters,  who 
were  also  skilled  in  drawing.  In  consequence  of  liberal  offers  Madame 
Merian  and  her  husband  settled  in  Holland,  but  Maria  SibyUa,  whose 
great  object  was  the  study  of  nature,  travelled  for  the  sake  of  delineat- 
ing insects,  fiowers,  and  other  natural  objects.  In  1690  she  went  to 
Surinam  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  drawings  which  have 
since  added  so  considerably  to  her  fame,  and  remained  there  till  the 
month  of  June  1701.  Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  January 
13, 1717. 

She  published— 1,  <  The  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their  Nourishment 
and  Changes,'  in  Dutch,  2  vols.  4to,  the  first  published  at  Niirnberg 
in  1679,  the  second  in  1688,  published  in  Amsterdam  in  Latin,  4to, 
1717.  This  work,  much  enluged  by  herself  and  her  dangfaten^  was 
published  in  French  by  John  Marret,  foL,  Amst.,  1730,  under  the  title 
of  *HiBtoire  G^n^rale  des  Insectes  de  I'Europe.'  2,  'Dissertatio  de 
Generations  et  Metamorphosibus  Insectorum  Surinamensium,'  foL, 
Amst,  1705,  sepsrately  in  Dutch  and  in  Latin.  These  editions  contain 
only  aixty  plates.  To  some  of  the  later  ones  twelve  plates  were  annexed 
by  her  daughters  Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta.  There 
is  an  edition  of  this  work  in  folio,  French  and  Dutch,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1719;  another  in  French  and  Latin,  Hag»,  1726;  and 
another  in  Dutch  in  1730.  There  have  been  also  editions  of  the  two 
works  united,  under  the  title  of  'Histoire  des  Insectes  de  I'Europe  et 
de  TAmerique,'  fol..  Par.,  1768  and  1771. 

Many  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  preserved  in  the 
department  of  drawings  and  prints  in  the  British  Museum,  in  two 
volumes,  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  at  a  large  price.  One  contains 
the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other  those  of  Europe.  A  few  of  the 
Surinam  insects,  though  elegantiy  finished,  appear,  upon  examination, 
not  to  be  entirely  drawings,  but  to  have  been  coloured  upon  outiine 
proofs  of  the  engravings.  Those  of  Europe  are  entirely  original  deli- 
neations. All  are  upon  vellum.  Other  drawings  of  Madame  Merian 
are  preserved  at  Petersburg,  in  several  collections  in  Holland,  and  at 
Frankfurt  A  portrait  of  Madame  Merian,  formerly  Sir  Hans  Sloane's, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  An  engraved  portrait  of  her, 
by  Houbraken,  is  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the  '  Origin  of  Cater- 
pUlars,'  1717. 

MERIVALE,  JOHN  HERMAN,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1779,  in 
ythieh  neighbourhood  his  father,  John  Merivale,  Esq.,  resided,  snd  was 
possessed  of  some  landed  property :  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Merivale,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Exeter,  and  tutor  at  the  dis- 
senting theological  academy  there.  Mr.  Merivale  entered  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1797,  but  took  no  degree,  in  consequence  of 
the  impediment  of  his  dissenting  persuasion,  although  at  a  later  period 
he  joined  the  Church  of  England.  He  married  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Druiy,  head  master  of  Hanow  School :  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1805,  and  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  published 
three  volumes  of  Chanoeiy  Reports  from  1815  to  1817,  of  cases  decided 
by  Lord  Eldon  and  Sir  William  Grant  In  1825  he  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  made  at  that 
period  on  Lord  Eldon;  and  wrote  a '  Letter  on  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission '  in  1827,  as  well  as  some  other  pamphlets  on  law  reform.  ^  He 
became  a  commisaioner  of  bankruptey  on  the  then  newly  organised 
system  in  1831 ;  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death  in 
AprU  1844.  From  his  early  youth  Mr.  Merivale  was  addicted  to 
literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  especially  to  the  study  of  Italian 
and,  in  his  later  years,  of  German  litoratura  He  contributed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  translations  contained  in  the  '  Collections  from  the 
Greek  Anthology,'  published  in  1813  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bland ;  of  which  Mr.  Merivale  brought  out  a  second  edition, 
enlarged,  in  1833.  In  1814  appeured  his  poem  of '  Orlando  in  Ronces- 
valles,'  a  tale  in  the  ottava  rima,  being  chiefiy  a  free  abridgment  of 
part  of  the  'Morgante  Maggiore.'  In  1841  Mr.  Merivale  published 
two  volumes  of  'Poems,  original  and  translated,'  comprising  most  of 
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lu8  earlier  pieocB;  and  in  1844,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  volume  of 
tnoalationBof  the  'Hinor  Poems  of  Schiller,  of  the  second  and  third 
periods,  with  a  few  of  those  of  earlier  date.*  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  succeseful  of  his  productions.  It  is  an  essay  towards  the  render- 
ing the  pieces  of  the  German  poet  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
metres  with  the  originals,  and  with  an  approach  to  close  but  not 
literal  version.  The  more  metaphysical  or  subjective  poems  of 
Schiller'a  later  period — ^those  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  bend  to 
this  species  of  treatment— the  Oods  of  Qreece,  the  Feast  of  Eleusis, 
the  Progress  of  Art  (die  Kiinstlor),  and  others  of  the  same  character 
— are  among  the  beet  executed  parts  of  the  work.  Mr.  Merivale  was 
an  extensive  contributor  to  literary  reviews,  but  none  of  his  prose 
essays  on  these  subjects  are  published  in  a  separate  form. 

K£RLIN«  or,  more  properly,  ]i££RDHIN.  Somo  of  the  Welsh 
antiquaries  speak  of  three  Merlins:  Merdhin  Emrys,  or  Merlinus 
Ambroeius ;  Merdhin  Wyllt^  or  Merlinus  Caledonius,  or  Merlinus  Syl- 
vestris;  and  Merdhin  ap  Morvryn,  otherwise  called  Merlinus  Avaloni us 
(&om  a  poem  ascribed  to  him,  entitled  '  Avallenau,'  or  the  Orchard), 
and  also  known  by  the  Latin  names  of  Melchinus,  Melkinus,  and 
Mervynu&  (Nicholson  s  'Kng.  Hist  Libraiy.')  It  is  generally  agreed 
however  Uiat  the  second  and  third  are  the  same  person;  and  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  all  the  three  Merlins  are  but  one  individual.  Of 
Merlin  Ambrosius  the  principal  account  we  have  is  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  '  Historia  Brittonum,'  where  he  is  represented  as  a  great 
prophet  and  enchanter,  who  flourished  in  t)ie  time  of  King  Vortigern, 
or  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  This  is  the  Merlin  who  is 
celebrated  by  many  of  our  old  poets,  espeoiaUy  by  Spenser,  in  the 
*  Faery  Queen,'  book  iii,  and  elsewhere;  and  he  is  also  the  subject  of 
the  English  metrical  romance  of  Merlin,  of  the  first  part  of  which 
there  \a  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  more  ancient  one, 
containing  also  a  second  part,  in  the  Auohinleck  manuscript  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  an  analysis,  with 
extracts,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances.'  Of  the  Odedonian  Merlin  there  is  a  life  in  Latin  hexameters^ 
extending  to  1528  lines,  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  professes  to 
have  compiled  it  from  an  Axmorio  original;  it  is  extant  in  one  of  the 
Cotton  manuscripts  (Vesp.,  £.  iv.),  and  has  never  been  printed^  but 
there  is  an  account  of  it  in  the  same  volume  of  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  (See 
also  Pinkerton's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotland/  iL  275.) 
Fordun,  in  the  third  book  of  hu  '  Scotichronicon,'  has  a  long  account 
of  Merlin  the  Wild,  and  especially  of  an  interview  between  him  and 
S:*  Kentigem,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
6th  century.  This  account  agrees  with  other  testimonies  as  to  the 
age  of  the  Caledonian  Merlin,  and  also  as  to  his  having  been  a  native 
and  iohabitant,  not  of  the  country  now  called  Wales,  but  of  the  Welsh 
kingdom  of  Keged,  or  Strathdwyd,  which  extended  over  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  That  district,  it  may  be  added,  still  retains  several 
traditionary  recollections  of  the  fame  of  Merlin ;  his  grave,  in  parti- 
cular, is  yet  shown  near  the  village  of  Brumelzier,  on  the  Tweed.  (See 
Sir  W.  Scott's  Introd.  to  Romance  of  <Sir  Tristram,'  p.  38;  and  Note 
to  <  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,'  p.  367,  edits,  of  1834.)  Collections  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Merlin  have  appeiu«d  in  Frenoh,  at  Paris,  1498;  in 
Engii^  at  London,  1529  and  1588 ;  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1554 ;  and 
there  are  also  manuscripts  of  them,  in  French  and  English,  in  the 
Cotton  and  other  libraries.  (See  Warton, '  Hist  of  £ng.  Poet,'  ill  430, 
edit  of  1824.)  We  find  some  of  them  applied  by  the  poet  Lawrence 
Miaot,  who  wrote  about  1360,  to  the  victories  of  Edward  IIL  (Ibid., 
sndMinot's  'Poems,'  by  Ritson,  'note,'  pp.  100-104.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  generally  assumed  by  the  French  and  EngUsh  collectors 
that  the  author  of  these  prophecies  was  Merlinus  Ambrosius ;  but  in 
the  Scottish  edition,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1615,  they  are  attributed 
to  Merlin  the  Wild,  or  the  Caledonian.  They  appear  to  have  been 
veiy  famous  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  (See 
Sir  W.  Scott's  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,'  iv.  pp.  134-147.)  The  '  Aval- 
lenau,'  and  some  other  Welsh  poems,  attributed  to  Merdhin  Wyllt, 
are  published  in  the  *  Welsh  Archaiology,'  3  vols,  8vo,  1801,  &c. 
(See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
productions,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,' 
voL  iii.,  1823.) 

HEERICK,  JAMES,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was  born  in  1720. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  while  still  at  Reading  school,  he  published  the 
'Messiah,  a  Divine  Essay,'  and  in  1739,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he 
made  a  translation  of  the  poem  of  Tryphiodorus  on  the  Capture  of 
Troy.  He  also  published,  in  1741,  the  Greek  text  of  Tryphiodorus. 
He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  and  took 
holy  orders,  though,  owing  to  infirm  healtb,  he  never  imdertook 
parochial  duties.  His  chief  works  were, '  A  Dissertation  on  Proverbs, 
ch.  ix.;'  'Prayers  for  a  Time  of  Earthquakes  and  Violent  Floods,' 
written  in  1756,  soon  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon;  'An  Encourage- 
ment to  a  Good  Life,  particularly  addressed  to  some  soldiers  quartered 
at  Reading.'  He  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  dass  of 
men,  >^ho  at  that  time  especially  required.it  He  also  wrote  'Poems 
on  Sacred  Subjects,'  and  made  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Psalms 
into  English  verse.  This,  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  transla- 
tion we  have,  was  unfortunately  not  adapted  for  parochial  choirs, 
ioasmuch  as  it  was  divided  into  stanzas  for  music  On  this  account  it 
has  not  been  used  as  generally  as  its  merits  would  justify.  He  pub- 
Ibhed  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  come  remarks  on  profane  as 


well  as  sacred  writers.    Dr.  Lowth  calls  him  "one  of  the  best  of  men 
and  most  eminent  of  scholars."    He  died  January  5, 1769. 

MERSENNE,  MAHIN,  a  very  learned  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician, one  of  the  religious  order  of  '  Minimes,'  was  born  in  1$88  at 
Oyse,  in  the  present  department  of  Maine,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  college  of  La  F16che,  where  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Descartes, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  iatimacy  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits 
ripened  into  a  friendship  that  death  only  dissolved.  Ha  afterwards 
studied  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  at  the  Sorbonne. 
In  1612  he  took  the  vows  at  the  convent  of  the  Minimes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  the  year  following  received  ordina- 
tion as  priest,  when  he  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  study  the 
Hebrew  language,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  he  acquired.  In 
1615  he  filled  the  ohiur  of  philosophy  at  Kevers,  and  there  taught  till 
the  year  1619,  when  he  was  chosen  superior  of  the  coo  vent,  and  on 
completing  the  term  of  his  offioe  he  travelled  into  Gjrmiiny,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands.  He  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  gentle 
temper  and  his  polite  and  engaging  manners  procured  him  a  number 
of  ^tinguished  friends.  Of  these  the  chief  was  the  founder  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  bis 
abilities,  and  consulted  him  upon  all  occasions. 

It  has  been  stated — though  the  story  seems  highly  improbable — 
that  Descartes,  by  the  advice  of  Morseune,  at  once  changed  his  inten- 
tion of  founding  his  system  on  the  principle  pf  a  vacuum,  and  adopted 
that  of  a  plenum.  The  discovery  of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  and  also  to  Descartes,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to 
neither  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  curve.  Meraenne 
died  at  Paris  in  1648,  in  consequence  of  drinking  cold  water  when 
over-heated.  The  result  of  this  indiscretion  was  an  internal  abscess 
in  the  side,  which  he  desired  should  be  opened.  The  surgeon  made 
the  incision  two  inches  below  the  right  place,  and  the  patient  expired 
under  the  operation. 

The  P^re  Mersenne  was  imdoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
nnwearied  research,  and  deserved  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his  age;  but,  except  his  'Harmonie 
IJniverselle,'  his  works  are  now  imread  and  almost  unknown.  If  by 
some  he  was  over-rated,  by  others  he  has  been  undeurvalued ;  and 
when  Voltaire  mentioned  him  as  "  Le  minime  et  tr5s  minime  P5re 
Mersenne,"  he  indulged  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  one  with  whose 
writings^  it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very  little  acquainted.  His 
eulogist  however,  in  the  *  Dictionnaire  Historique,'  o^mits  that  he 
very  ingeniously  converted  the  thoughts  of  others  to  his  own  use; 
and  the  Abb^  Le  Vayer  calls  him  '*  Le  bon  Larron  "—a  skilful  pilferer. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  above  named,  *  L'Harmonie  Universelle,  con- ' 
tenant  la  Th^orie  et  la  Pratique  de  la  Musique,'  in  2  vols,  folio,  1637, 
has  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  the  subject^  and 
among  the  number  to  the  author  of  the  present  notice.  The  work 
was  in  1648  translated  into  Latin  and  enlarged,  by  the  author;  but 
botii  the  original  and  translation  are  now  become  as  rare  as  tliey  are 
curious  to  the  antiquary  and  interesting  to  the  musioal  inquirer. 

MERZLIAKOV,  ALEXIUS  PHEDOROVICH,  a  Russian  writer, 
more  distinguished  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  though  not  without 
talent  in  the  latter  character,  was  bom  at  Dalmatova,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  (where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant),  in  1778, 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  reoommended  himself  to  Catherine  IL  by 
an  ode  on  the  peace  with  Sweden,  and  the  empress  ordered  him  to  be 
sent  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Kheraakov  [Khbbaskoy],  and  in  1798  was  made  professor 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  1805  he  quitted  Moscow  for  the  northern 
capital,  where  he  held  a  similar  professorship  in  the  university.  It 
was  at  St.  Petersburg  that»  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Galitzin,  he 
commenced  a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  literature,  which  were 
numerously  attended,  and  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation  with 
the  publia  These  lectures,  which  were  held  twice  a  week  during  the 
winter  at  Galitzin's  house,  were  then  a  novelty,  and  were  the  more 
interesting  to  his  auditors,  because  the  critic  discussed  at  length  the 
merits  of  the  principal  Russian  poets  and  prose-writers. 

His  owii  productions  consist  chiefly  of  translations,  among  which 
are  Aristotle's  '  Poetic,'  Virgil's  <  Eclogues,'  select  scenes  from  th» 
Greek  tragedians^  Eschenburg's  '  Theory  of  Literature,'  and  Tasso'a 
'  Gierusalemme.'  Among  his  original  poems,  his  shorter  lyrio  pieces 
and  songs  are  the  best,  the  latter  more  especially,  for  they  breathe 
strong  national  feeling,  and  have  accordingly  acquired  more  than  a 
transitory  popularity.    Merzliakov  died  July  29, 1880. 

MESMER,  FRIEDRICH  ANTON,  was  bom  in  1734  at  Mansburg 
in  Baden,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  ConstaDS.  Ho  was  eduoated 
at  the  schools  of  Dillingen  and  Ingoldstadt^  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Vienna  to  study  physic,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  university  of  that  place,  in  the  year  1766.  On  that  occasion  ha 
published  an  inaugmral  thesis  on  the  '  Influence  of  the  Planets  on  tho 
Human  Body,'  which  asserted  the  existence  of  .a  subtle  flnid 
exercising  an  influence  on  the  human  body.  This  he  supposed  to  be 
planetary  and  to  resemble  the  power  of  gravitation.  In  1772  he  began 
some  investigations  as  to  the  power  of  the  magnet,  in  conjunction 
with  the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  a  Jeauit^  named  Father 
Hell,  who  had  great  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  loadstone  on  human 
diseases,  and  hod  invented  steel  plates  of  a  peculiar  form  which  ha 
impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  magnet^  and  applied  to  the  ours 
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of  diseases  **  with  extraordinary  sucoess."  Mesmer,  who  had  hia  own 
notion  of  the  Tirtues  of  the  magnet,  availed  himself  of  his  friend's 
ateel  plates  to  employ  the  magnet  to  his  own  peculiar  views.  Wonder- 
fill  were  the  results ;  on  the  communication  of  which  to  Father  Hell, 
his  friend  published  an  account  of  them;  but  in  this  account  he 
attributed  all  the  cures  to  the  form  of  the  plates,  and  spoke  of 
Mesmer  as  a  physician  whom  he  had  employed  to  make  his  experi- 
ments. Mesmer,  expressing  great  indignation  at  this  representation, 
accused  Hell  of  treachery,  and  of  endeavouring  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  a  disoovery  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  Hereupon  arose  a  violent  controversy  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Mesmer,  who,  as  if  deriving  fresh  enei^ 
from  diecomfiture,  went  on  working  greater  cures  than  before,  and 
making  incomparably  greater  noise  about  thjem,  having  now  dis- 
covered that  the  same  effects  could  be  produced  without  the  use  of 
the  magnet,  and  this  new  power  he  designated  animal  magnetism. 
Kevei-thelesB,  being  deserted  by  all  men  of  science,  who  universally 
regarded  him  as  an  impostor,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna.  After 
travelling  some  time  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
continuing  everywhere  to  work  wonderful  cures,  at  last  in  a  lucky 
hour  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1778.  His 
first  care,  on  reaching  this  new  and  favourable  theatre  for  his  exploits, 
was  to  procure  public  apartments  for  the  treatment  of  patients.  And 
thither  speedily  flocked  peer  and  peasant  in  such  numbers  that  hii 
apartments  were  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the 
wonderful  cures  wrought  upon  their  own  persons  by  the  great  mag- 
netiser.  In  ^e  general  excitement  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if 
no  regular  member  of  the  medical  faculty  had  become  a  convert 
Mesmer  found  a  highly  useful  one  in  a  certain  M.  d'Eslon,  who  openly 
professed  his  conversion  to  the  system,  and  who  practised  it  with  so 
much  success  Uiat  he  is  said  to  have  received  in  fees  from  his  patients 
no  less  a  sum  than  100,000/.  The  disciple  in  this  proceeded  further 
than  was  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  master.  Mesmer  complained 
bitterly  that  he  was  betrayed  and  ruined ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  long 
study  and  incessant  watchings,  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his 
life  to  bring  to  perfection,  was  snatched  firom  him  by  another.  He 
now  applied  to  the  government,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
patronage  of  the  queen.  "A  ch&teau  and  its  lands,  where  he  might 
be  enabled  to  continue  his  treatments  at  leisure  and  independently  of 
penecution,"  was  what  he  asked.  A  life-rent  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  per  annum,  and  in  lieu  of  the  chftteau  and  its  lands  another  sum 
of  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  to  enable  him  to  select  a  proper  situation 
for  the  treatment  of  his  patients,  were  actually  offered  him.  The 
offer  however  was  coupled  with  one  condition,  namely,  that 
peraons  nominated  by  the  government  should  witness  and  report  upon 
his  proceedings.  Nevertheless  it  was  stipulated  that,  even  if  the 
report  of  these  persons  should  prove  unfavourable,  the  sums  promised 
him  should  not  be  forfeited,  while,  if  favourable,  he  might  look  for 
the  most  splendid  rewards.  The  commission,  consisting  of  nine 
persons  of  sdentifio  eminence,  was  nominated  in  1784.  But  Mesmer 
was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  foresee  that  the  report  would  not  be 
favourable,  and  that  the  reward  would  not  be  continued  if  undeserved. 
He  therefore  suddenly  quitted  France  and  repaired  to  Spa.  Thither 
ho  was  followed  by  several  patients  of  rank  and  fortune,  who,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  communicate  to  them  his  doctrine  and  practice, 
bound  themselves  to  find  one  hundred  penons  who  would  pay  him 
each  2400  fnncB  for  his  instructions.  The  sum  actually  raised  by 
this  subscription  amounted  to  840,000  francs,  nearly  equal  to  14,000^ 
sterling.  On  receiving  this  sum,  Mesmer  returned  to  Paris  and 
recommenced  his  pubhc  treatments.  Meantime  his  disciples,  who 
had  paid  thus  liberally  for  his  instructions,  formed  themselves  into 
what  they  termed  Soci6t^  de  rHarmonie,  for  the  purpose  of  gratui- 
tously propagating  the  doctrines  of  animal  magnetism.  But  the 
master  disputed  their  right  to  do  this:  the  disciples,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  they  had  purchased  the  privilege ;  at  all  events 
they  resolved  to  exercise  it,  and  net  about  doing  so ;  and  now  Mesmer 
seeing  no  prospect  of  making  any  further  personal  advantage  by  his 
discovery,  quietly  put  the  money  in  his  purse,  quitted  France,  and 
after  living  a  short  time  in  England  under  an  assumed  name,  he 
retired  to  Germany,  pubUshed  in  1799  a  new  exposition  of  lus  theory, 
and  died  at  Marburg  on  March  5,  1815. 

In  addition  to  the  work  '  On  the  Infinence  of  the  Planets,'  &c., 
mentioned  above,  Mesmer  wrote,  in  support  of  his  professed  system, 
*  Mdmoire  sur  la  Decouverte  du  Magn^tisme  Animal,'  1779,  and  '  Precis 
Historiques  des  Faits  relatif  aux  Magn^tisme  Animal,  jusques  en 
Avril,  1781.'  Mesmer's  charlatanerie  in  now  universally  admitted, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  a  power  not  then  generally  known, 
and  which  men  of  far  more  honesty  and  ability  than  himself  have 
since  been  sealously  investigating.  This  branch  of  the  subject  belongs 
to  the  Division  of  the  Abts  and  Scibhobs,  where  it  wUl  be  found 
treated  under  Aniual  MAONxnaif. 

MESSALINA.    [Claudius  NxBO.l 

MESSALLA,  or,  with  his  full  name,  MARCUS  VALERIUS 
MESSALLA  CORVINUS,  was  bom  B.a  59.  in  the  same  year  as  Livy. 
It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Cicero's  letters  that  he  went  to 
Athens  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  study.  (*Ep.  Att,'  xiL  82.)  He  was 
opposed  in  early  life  to  the  party  of  Antony  and  Octavianus  (Augustus), 
and  was  in  consequence  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  second 


triumvirate,  B.o.  48  (Dion,  xlvii.  11;  App.,  'Civ.,'iv.  88);  but  after 
the  batUe  of  Philippi  he  contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the  con- 
queron,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  Auguatus  to  offices  of 
great  trust  and  power.  He  accompanied  Augustus  in  his  campaign 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  B.O.  86,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
made  augur  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  that  war.  The 
military  talents  of  Messalla  appear  to  have  been  highly  valued  by 
Auaustus  :  in  &a  84  he  subdued  the  Salassi  and  other  warlike  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  Alps,  and  four  yean  afterwards  he  conquered  the 
Aquitani,  to  which  victory  TibuUus  frequently  alludes  (17;  il  1,  38; 
iL  5, 117).  In  the  two  following  yean  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  on  important  public  business,  and  on 
his  return,  B.a  27,  he  obtained  the  honoun  of  a  triumph  on  account 
of  his  conquest  of  Aquitania.  He  vras  consul  B.a  81,  and  was  appointed 
prefect  of  Rome  B.O.  26.    He  died  about  a.d.  11. 

Messalla  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his  time ;  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Quintilian  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
C  Inst.  Orat.,'  X.  1 ;  comjMure  Hor.,  *  Sat'  i,  10,  29 ;  '  An  Poet,'  870); 
and  the  author  of  the  dialogue  '  De  Oratoribus '  considen  him  even 
superior  to  Cicero  in  grace  and  elegance  of  expression  (a  18).  MessaUa 
also  appeara  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  language,  since 
Quintilian  informs  us  that  he  had  not  only  written  treatises  on  separate 
words,  but  even  on  separate  letters.  ('Inst  Orat,'  i.  7 ;  compare  ix.  4.) 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature  in  general,  and  appeara  to  have 
conferred  no  small  benefits  on  TibuUus,  who  frequently  celebrates  the 
praises  of  his  patron  with  as  much  subserviency  as  the  other  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

METASTA'SIO,  FIETRO,  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  6th  of  January 
1698.  His  father,  once  an  opulent  citizen  of  Assisi,  afterwards  a 
soldier,  then  an  amanuensis,  and  finally  a  small  pastrycook  at  Rome, 
was  enabled  by  the  profits  of  his  trade  to  place  his  son  at  a  little 
grammar-school,  where  he  soon  displayed  that  talent  for  poetry  which 
so  highly  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old 
he  could, it  is  said,  make venes  on  any  subject;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  his  father's  porch  surrounded  in  the  evening,  after  school 
hours,  by  groups  listening  to  the  poesy  of  a  child.  During  one  of 
these  tuneral  fits  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  critic  Qravina  happened 
to  pass  by,  and  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  extraordinary  talent  dis- 
played by  the  youthful  improwiaatore.  He  offered  the  young  poet 
money,  which  was  refused  in  a  manner  so  firm,  yet  so  polite,  that 
Gravioa's  admiration  of  him  was  increased,  and  he  instantly  formed 
the  resolution  of  adopting  him.  The  father,  Felice  Trapassi,  willingly 
consented ;  and  the  next  morning  Pietro  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
his  patron,  who  changed  his  name  to  Metaetasio  (Mcrt((rra0-tf,  'matatio,' 
a  changing),  a  term  expressing  his  situation  by  adoption. 

Gravina  immediately  determined  to  educate  his  charge  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  wishing  rather  that  he  should  become  an  orator 
than  a  poet,  well  knowing  that  the  former  profession  leads  to  fortune, 
and  the  latter,  most  commonly,  to  empty  fame.  He  nevertheiess 
caused  him  to  study  the  ancient  poets,  in  wliich  pursuit  his  ardour 
and  success  were  so  great,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  produced 
his  tragedy  '  Giustino,'  written  after  the  Greek  models.  His  patron 
now  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  his  devotion  to  the  muses ;  and 
when  Metastasio  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  Gravina  accompanied 
him  to  Naples,  that  he  might  meet  and  sing  with  the  most  eminent 
improwisatori  of  the  day.  He  became  a  universal  favourite.  The 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  elocution,  and  the 
expressiveness  of  lus  countenance,  were  the  topics  of  all  conversations. 
StUl  he  continued  to  study  the  law;  and,  to  secure  an  opening  into 
the  only  other  road  to  preferment,  entered  into  a  minor  order  of 
priesthood. 

Within  two  yean  after  his  arrival  at  Naples  his  patron  died,  and 
Metastasio  mourned  his  loss  like  an  affectionate  son.  By  Gravina's  will 
he  became  sole  possessor  of  all  his  property,  consisting  of  15,000 
crowns,  a  fine  library,  and  a  little  estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
but  such  was  the  generosity,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  the 
poet's  disposition,  that  in  the  short  space  of  two  yean  all  that  remained 
to  him  of  this  property  was  the  small  landed  estate.  He  now  applied 
to  the  law,  and  during  a  whole  year  was  most  assiduous  in  his  studies 
under  PagUetti,  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  muses ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  again  attracted  to  his  poetic  punuits,  and  produced  an 
<  Epithalamium'  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Althau,  who  likewise 
prevailed  on  him  to  write  the  drama '  Endimiona'  Under  the  patronage 
of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  he  next  produced  'Gli  Orti  Esperidi '  ('  The 
Gardens  of  tiie  Hesperides '),  and  then  'Angelica,'  the  plot  from  Ariosta 
The  former  of  the  two  was  most  successful,  and  especially  admired 
by  Signora  Bulgarini,  better  known  as  '  The  Romanina.'  She  was  the 
first  singer  of  her  day,  and  performed  the  part  of  Venus  in  the 
favoured  opera.  Such  were  her  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  author, 
that  she  persuaded  him  to  renounce  the  law,  to  take  up  his  abode 
under  her  husband's  roof,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  his  enei^^es 
and  time  to  the  muses  and  to  friendship.  Hii  '  Didone  Abbandonata' 
was  written  at  the  request  of  his  femiJe  friend,  to  whom,  it  has  been 
surmised,  the  poet  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  dramatic  inddenta. 
Such  was  the  celebrity  of  this  drama,  that  it  was  set  by  all  the  great 
Italian  composen  of  that  period,  and  not  only  established  the  author^s 
fame,  but  brought  him  a  large  pecuniary  recompense.  In  1727  he 
accompanied  the  Romanina  to  Rome,  where  he  produced  his  '  Semi- 
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ramide,'  'Ksio,'  '  AlesBandro  nell'  Indie/  'Catooe  in  Utica,'  and  the 
opera  lo  well  known  by  onr  English  yenion  of  it,  'ibrtaaene.'  Bat 
piaife  waa  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reward  he  reaped  from  hii  labours 
in  the  pope's  dominions. 

In  the  year  1729  Metastasio  receiyed  an  inTitation  from  the 
court  of  Vienna,  whither  he  repaired,  and  became  the  succeEsor  of 
Apoetok)  Zeno,  the  Imperial  laureate.  This  appointment  was  ren- 
dered more  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  was  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  Zeno  himself,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  offioe,  and  had  written  a 
vast  number  of  lyrical  dramas,  among  which  are  some  of  the  best  that 
the  Italian  language  can  boast.  The  stipend  assigned  to  Metastasio— 
3000  florins — was  tiien  a  laige  salary;  and  other  advantages  were  added. 
This  came  rather  opportun^y,  for  at  Rome  he  had  suffered  much  from 
the  slendemess  of  his  inoomey  and  was  often  indebted  to  his  friend  for 
asBiBta&ce.  To  her,  when  he  left  Italy,  he  entrusted  his  afiKura,  and 
deposited  with  her  a  small  sum  for  the  temporary  support  of  his 
father,  till  he  could  make  an  arrangement  of  a  permanent  kind.  His 
reception  by  Charles  YI.  was  most  gratifying,  and  promised  eyery- 
thing  for  the  future,  a  promise  not  disappointed.  During  the 
Bucoeeding  three  years,  his  correspondence  with  his  ''inestimable 
counsellor  and  friend  "  amounts  almost  to  an  autobiography ;  but  in 
1734  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  her  death,  who  to  the  last 
proTcd  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  by  bequeathing  to  him,  after 
the  decease  of  her  husband,  the  whole  of  her  property,  amounting  to 
25,000  erowns.  Metastaaio  however,  guided  in  this  instance,  as  he 
was  in  every  other,  by  the  strictest  rules  of  honour,  declined  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  the  will  so  generously  made  in  his  favour,  and 
immediately  transferred  to  the  husband  all  right  to  the  reversionary 
property.  What  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  poet  and  Signora  Bulgarini  (or  the  Romanina),  it  is  now  Impossible 
to  say.  From  Metastasio's  letter  to  the  husband  on  the  death  of  lus 
wife,  tlae  sorrow  expressed  is  in  a  tone  of  candour  which  looks  as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  to  conceal  or  disguise.  At  what  age  the  lady 
died  is  unknown,  but  as  she  was  first  singer  at  Gbnoa  in  1712,  it  is 
likely  that  she  was  much  the  senior  of  her  friend. 

Uetastasio's  mode  of  life,  from  his  first  settling  in  Vienna  till  the 
moment  of  his  death,  was  that  of  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  who 
devoted  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  muses,  to  general  literature,  and 
to  the  conversation  of  persons  more  or  less  connected  with  his  pur- 
suits. In  1733  he  produced,  among  other  pieces,  *  L'Olimpiade,'  which 
the  Italians  distinguish  as  'il  divino,'  and  his  very  popular  |can- 
Konetta,  *  La  Libertk'  For  the  emperor^s  birth-day  in  1734  he  wrote 
the  noble  opera,  so  well  known  in  every  part  of  Europe^ '  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,'  which  was  set  by  the  Imperial  composer,  Caldara,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  the  music  remains.  The  same  drama  however  was  in  1790 
cfaos«n  by  Mozart,  whose  magic  notes  have  assisted  in  bestowing  on  it 
unmortality.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  though  all  the  poef  s 
operas  were  set  as  soon  as  written,  yet  not  even  a  single  piece  of  the 
original  musieisnow  known,  or,  we  believe,  to  be  found,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

He  continued  supplying  the  court  with  lyric  dramas  and  oratorios, 
and  also  employed  himself  in  the  production  of  various  detached 
pieces  of  poetry,  till  the  year  1740,  when  the  death  of  the  emperor 
bronsht  on  the  long  and  devastating  war  in  Qermany,  and  this  led  to 
the  cloaisg  of  the  tiieatre,  for  which  he  had  so  successfully  laboured. 
He  now  employed  his  pen  in  translating  into  blank-verse  the  'Ars 
Poetica '  of  Horace,  together  with  one  of  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  and 
Juvenal's  third  Satire.  He  likewise  wrote  notes  on  the  Greek  trage- 
disns,  and  translated  a  portion  of  Aristotle's  '  Poetic,'  adding  a  very 
learned,  luminous,  and  ingenious  commentary,  which  appeared  in 
print  after  his  decease.  But  though  his  dramatic  labours  for  the 
Imperial  city  were  suspended,  he  produced  in  1744  '  Antigono '  for  the 
court  of  Dresden,  and  '  Ipermestra '  in  the  same  year.  On  the  return 
of  peace  he  wrote  in  1761  '  II  Re  Pastore '  for  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial 
court,  by  whom  it  was  performed.  His  last  drama  was  '  U  Ruggiero,' 
performed  in  1771  at  Milan,  on  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  FenUnand. 

Of  Metastasio's  seven  sacred  dramas,  or  oratorios,  *La  Passione,' 
'La  Morte  d' Abel,' and  *Isacco'  are  best  known;  but  all  of  them, 
Calsabigi  justly  observes,  are  as  perfect  as  this  kind  of  composition 
will  allow.  Of  bis  cantatas,  <  La  Primavera,'  'La  Liberth,' and  'La 
Partenae'  are  admired  by  all  who  have  sny  acquaintance  with  Italian 
poetry.  Hia  occasional  short  dramatic  pieces,  sonnets,  and  other 
miscellanies  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here;  a  catalogue 
nisonn^  of  them  is  given  in  the  work  whence  we  have  drawn  most 
of  our  materials  for  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  article.  (Dr. 
Bnraey'a  *  Memoirs  of  Metastasiow') 

One  of  the  occupations  of  the  poet  when  far  advanced  in  yean  was 
the  preparing  corrected  copies  for  the  magnificent  edition  of  his 
works  pcinted  at  Paris  in  1780.  This  may  be  considered  his  last 
labour.  On  the  1st  of  April  1782,  he  was  attacked  by  symptoms  of 
fever,  alarmmg  at  his  age,  and  on  the  12th  he  expired.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Vienna.  His  property, 
eoDsisting  of  a  weU-fumished  house,  carriage^  &&,  msny  princely 
preeentfl,  an  ample  library,  and  180,000  florins,  he  beqneaUied  to  the 
son  of  his  old  friend  Signer  Martinet^  whose  house  was  his  first 
abode  in  Qermany :  but  from  this  sum  were  to  be  deducted  20,000 
florins  for  each  of  the  ezecutor^s  sisters^  and  8000  for  each  of  his 
younger  brothers. 
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The  genius  of  Metastasio,  says  Arteaga,  "may  be  compared  to  the 
goddess  Chloris  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  flying  through  the  air,  scat- 
tered roses  wherever  she  went.'*  He  did  indMd  ornament  and  oast  a 
fragrance  on  whatever  he  touched.  His  reputation  soon  obscured 
that  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  W.  Schlegel  observes,  because,  havmg  the  same 
object  in  view,  he  showed  more  flexible  talent^  and  knew  better  how 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  views  and  means  of  the  composer.  A  perfect 
purity  of  diction,  adds  the  same  acute  critic,  a  grace  and  unalloyed 
delicacy,  have  rendered  Metastasio,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a 
classic  author,  the  Racine  of  Italy.  He  has  above  all  a  delightful 
softness  in  his  verses  designed  ^for  musia  Perhaps  no  other  poet  of 
the  musical  drama  ever  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  gift  of  com- 
pressing in  a  short  space  situations  so  pathetic,  so  touching,  but  it  is 
done  frequently  by  the  entire  abandonment  of  all  probability  of 
sentiment  and  incident.  It  is  said  of  him,  by  Schlegel,  that  in  order 
not  to  endanger  his  originality,  he  careful^  abstained  from  reading 
the  chefs-d'oduvre  of  the  French  stage.  However  this  may  be,  we 
will  add,  that  in  all  his  works  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no  imitator: 
his  style,  his  chasteness,  his  tenderness,  were  his  own.  In  deep 
tragedy  he  could  not  excel;  he  had  not  the  power  to  wring  the 
heart;  his  life  was  too  serene,  he  was  too  happy  in  himself  to  imagine 
scenes  of  bitter  anguish,  of  complicated  misery ;  but  in  depicting 
gentle  grief,  that  grief  which  does  not  pass  the  confines  of  reason,  he 
has  no  superior.  He  has  been  described  as, '  par.  excellence,'  the  poet 
of  love,  but  his  most  passionate  expressions  never  are  sullied  by  the 
slightest  breathing  of  indelicacy.  His  morality  is  unimpeachable,  is 
exemplary.  In  all  his  works  he  stands  high;  in  his  operas  he  is 
unrivalled. 

METELLI,  a  distinguished  family  of  the  Csedlian '  gens '  in  ancient 
Rome.    Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are— ^ 

1.  Q.  Gaciliub  Mstellus  Macbdohious,  who  was  sent  when  prsetor 
(b.0.  148)  into  Macedonia  against  Andriscus,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who  had  excited  a 
revolt  agamst  tiie  Romans.  In  tiiis  war  Andriscus  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Metellua.  (liv.,  'Epit.,*  50;  Paua,  viL  18,  1; 
Eutrop.,  iv.  13.)  In  B.0.  146,  Metellus  defeated  the  Achseans  near 
Thermopylse,.  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  obtamed  a  triumph  on 
account  of  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.,  'Epit,'  52.)  Metellus, 
in  his  consulship,  B.a  148,  was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Viriathus, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Lusitaoia,  and  had 
defeated  successively  the  praetors  Yetilius  and  Plautius.  Metellus 
remained  in  Spain  two  years,  and  obtained  several  victories,  but  was 
succeeded  in  the  command,  before  the  condusion  of  the  war,  by  Q. 
Pompeius.  (Liv., '  Epit,'  52,  63 ;  VaL  Max.,  iil  2,  21 ;  vii  4,  5 ;  ix.  3, 
7;  Appian,  'Iber.,'  76;  Eutrop.,  iv.  16.)  During  the  censorship  of 
Metellus  and  Q.  Pompeius,  B.a  131,  it  was  decnn^  that  all  citizens 
should  be  obliged  to  marry.  The  oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on 
this  subject  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  i-eferred  to  by 
Suetonius  (Liv.,  'Epit,'  59;  Suet.,  'Ootav.,'  89.)  We  are  told  by 
Livy  and  Pliny  that  when  Metellus  was  returning  one  day  from  the 
Oampus  Martins,  hp  was  seized  by  command  of  C.  Attinius  Labeo,  a 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  whom  he  hail  in  his  censorship  expelled  from 
the  senate,  and  dragged  to  the  Tarpeian  rook;  and  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  friends  were  enabled  to  preserve  his 
life  by  obtaining  another  tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  order  of 
Attinius.  (Liv.,  <Epii,'  59;  Plin., 'Nat  Hist,'  viL  45.)  Metellus 
died  in  B.0.  115,  during  the  consulship  of  his  son  Marcus.  Pliny 
refers  to  Metellus  as  an  extraordinary  example  of  human  happiness. 
"For  besides  the  possession  of  the  highest  dignities,"  says  Pliny, 
"and  having  obtained  a  surname  from  the  oonquest  of  Macedonia,  he 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been 
prsBtor,  three  had  been  consuls,  two  had  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  one 
had  been  censor,"    ('  Nat.  Hirt./  vii  45.) 

2.  QuiNTUS  CfioiLius  Mbtbllub  NuioDions  derived  his  latter 
cognomen  or  surname  from  his  victories  in  Numidia,  whither  he  was 
sent  in  his  consulship,  B.O.  109,  in  order  to  oppose  Jugurtha.  He 
remained  in  Numidia,  B.a  108,  as  proconsul ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Marius, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  legatus,  or  lieutenant-general  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Metellus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Sallust^ 
*BelL  Jugurth.;'  YeVL,  ii  11;  Eutrop.,  iv.  27;  Liv.,  «Ep.,'  65.) 
[JuauRTHA.]  Metellus  was  censor  B.o.  102.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
supporters  of  the  aristooratical  party.  In  B.a  100  he  was  obUged  to 
go  into  exile  in  consequence  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  tribune 
SaturninuB ;  but  on  the  execution  of  the  latter,  Metellus  was  recalled 
from  exile  in  the  followiog  year.    [Mabiub.] 

8.  Q.  Cjsoilius  Mbtellus  Piub,  son  of  Numidions,  belonged  to 
the  same  political  party  as  his  father,  and  supported  Sulla  in  his 
contest  with  Marius.  Metellus  received  especial  marks  of  favour 
from  SuUa,  and  was  consul  with  him,  B.a  80.  Ju  B.a  78  Metellus 
was  sent  against  Serterius  in  Spain,  where  he  appears  to  have  remamed 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  wsr,  in  B.0.  72.  From  the  vear  76  Pompey 
was  his  colleague  in  the  conunand;  and  they  triumphed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  [Sebtobiub.]  (VelL,  ii.  80;  Eutrop.,  vi  5; 
Plut., '  Pomp.')  Metellus  was  Pontlfex  Mazimus;  and  on  Ms  deaUa. 
B.O.  68,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero^  he  was  succeeded  m  that  dignity 
by  Julius  C»8ar. 
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METHO'DIUS  AND  CYEILLUS,  two  brothers,  the  apoBtles  of 
Ghristiacity  among  the  SlavonianB  in  the  8th  century,  and  the  inyentoTB 
of  the  SlaYonian  alphabet,  were  natives  of  Salonica  or  Theesalonica  in 
Greece.  Metbodins  held  a  high  command  in  the  Greek  army  under 
the  Emperor  Michael  III.  ConBtantine,  or  according  to  the  monastic 
name  he  afterwards  assumed,  Cyrillus,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  was  in  holy  orders,  and  was  keeper  of  the 
library  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  was  first  sent  by  the  emperor  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  convert  the  Saracens  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  about  the  year  863  he  and  his  brother  Methodius  proceeded  on  a 
religious  mission  to  the  Slavonians,  at  the  request  of  the  princes 
Botisla^,  Swiatopolk,  and  Kozel,  who  had  mado  Application  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople  for  instructors  in  the  Chr.stian  fnitK  The 
choice  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  clergy  fell  upon  Methodius  and 
Ch^rillus,  the  firet  being  selected  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Slavonian,  and  the  other  because  he  was  well  skilled  in  many  Oriental 
languages.  .Whether  both  brothers  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  Slavonian  alphabet  is  doubtinl,  some  writers  attributing  it  to  both 
of  them,  others  to  only  one,  and  of  these  latter  some  to  M^thodiuv, 
others  again  to  Cyrillus.  They  translated  the  Psalter,  the  Gospels,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  Slavonic.  Cyrillus  however 
did  not  continue  there  above  four  years  and  a  half,  after  which  he 
visited  Bulgaria,  and  next  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  according 
to  Schlozer  in  871 ;  according  to  others,  in  873.  Methodius,  on  the 
contrary,  remained,  and  continued  his  labours  for  about  thirty  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  translated  all  the  Scrip- 
tuzea.  None  of  the  original  manuscripts  are  extant^  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Slavonic  version  adopted  by  the  Greek  Chutch  is  derived 
Immediately  from  that  of  Methodius  and  Cyrillus. 

ME'TIUS,  ADRIAN,  was  bom  at  Alkmaar,  a  town  of  North 
Holland,  0th  of  December  1671.  His  father,  whose  name,  according 
to  Lalande,  was  likewise  Adrian,  although  Montucla  calls  him  Peter, 
was  a  military  engineer  of  considerable  reputation.  His  skill  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  successful  defence  of  Alkmaar,  when  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1678.  It  was  he  also,  and  not  his  son,  who  first 
gave  855  :  113  as  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  its 
diameter. 

From  his  father  young  Adrian  soon  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics,  which  his  natural  inclination  towards  such  pur* 
suits  enabled  him  greatly  to  improve.  After  studying  law  and 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Franeker,  he  passed  into  Germany  and 
Denmark,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Tycho  Brah6.  Upon  his  return 
to  Holland  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  professional  avocations,  until 
the  year  1698,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Franeker.  He  retained  this  appointment  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Franeker,  26th  of  September  1635.  A 
considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  expended  in  the  study  of  alchemy, 
but  he  either  ridiculed  or  disregarded  the  speculations  of  astrologciB. 
The  following  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  his  friend  P.  Winsem,  in  his 
*  Elogium  Adriani  Metii,'  printed  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Franeker  :*— *  Doctrina  Sphaerica,'  Francq.,  1598,  8vo ;  *  Institutionum 
Astronomi<jarum  Libri  III.*  Ibid.,  1606,  1608,  8vo;  <Arithmetica  et 
Geometria  Practica,*  Ibid.,  1611,  4to;  *De  Gemino  Usu  utriusque 
Globi,*  Amttb,  1611,  4to ;  •  Praxis  nova  Geometrica  per  usum  circini  et 
regulsB  proportionalis,'  Francq.,  1623,  4 to;  'Calendarium  perpetuum 
articulisDigitomm  computandum,'  Roterod.,  1627, 8vo ;  *  Astrolabium,' 
JVancq.,  1627,  4to;  *  Opera  omnia  Astronomica,*  Amst.,  1688,  4to. 

{Bioffraphie  Vnivendk;  Montucla,  Hist<nre  desMatkim,;  Hutton, 
JHetionary.) 

ME'TIUS,  JAMES,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  refiracting  telescope.  On  this  point  Montucla 
quotes  the  following  passsge  from  the  *  Dioptrics'  cf  Descartes,  wherein 
the  Istter  says,  "  It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  this  admirable 
invention  was  first  ascribed  to  James  Metius,  a  man  who  had  never 
studied  the  mathematics,  notwithstandmg  that  both  his  father  and 
brother  had  made  them  their  profession*  This  individual,  while  one 
day  amusing  himself  with  a  few  burning-glasses,  after  looking  through 
them  singly,  began  to  look  through  them  by  pairs,  placing  one  at  each 
extremity  of  a  short  tube.  In  this  way  a  convex  and*  concave  lens 
happening  to  be  employed  together,  the  first  refracting  telescope  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed."  (Montucla,  tom.  il,  p.  230.)  The  reputed 
date  of  this  discovery  is  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  related  of  the  children  of  a  spectacle- 
maker  of  Middelbui^,  in  Zealand.  There  is  however  as  much  or  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery  took  place  in  England,  more 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  were 
observed  in  England  by  Harriot  in  1610.  (See  the  •  History  of  Optics,' 
by  Mr.  fiarlow,  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.')  Weiss  adds 
'('Biog.  Univen.')  that  Metius  guarded  his  secret  with  such  extreme 
caution,  that»  even  when  about  to  die,  the  priest  who  attended  him 
could  not  induce  him  to  divulge  it;  another  story  is  that  he  confided 
the  leoret  reluctantly  to  Prince  Maurice,  on  an  occasion  when  that 
piinoe  honoured  him  with  a  visit  for  that  especial  purpose.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  year  in  which  James  Metius  was  bom,  or 
that  va  which  he  died. 

MBTON.  The  astronomer  Meton  was  living  at  Athens  at  the 
begmning  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  B.a  482.  He  was,  according  to  some, 
a  Lacedsemoman  (XtUcuy),  but  the  best  authorities  call  him  a  Leuconian 


{\«vKopiths),  All  we  know  which  is  worth  recording  here  is,  that  the 
solstioes  which  he  observed  with  Euotemon  are  preserved  by  PtolemeuR, 
and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  oelebrated  lunar  oyde  which  isBtiU 
preserved  by  the  Western  churches  in  their  computation  of  Easter. 

The  Metonio  Ctols  takes  its  rise  a«  follows :  235  revolutions  of  the 
moon  are  very  nearly  19  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  one  complete 
revolution  of  the  moon's  node.  If  these  approximations  were  exact, 
all  the  relative  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  moon,  particularly  tboee 
of  eclipses,  would  recommence  in  the  same  order,  at  the  end  of  every 
'nineteen  years.  There  is  however  an  error  of  some  hours  la  every 
cyde. 

The  first  year  of  the  first  Metonio  period  commenced  with  the 
summer  solstice  of  the  year  B.a  432 ;  and  if  the  reckoning  had  been 
continuous,  what  is  now  called  the  *  golden  number'  of  any  year  would 
have  denoted  the  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice  had 
continued  to  be  the  oommenoement  of  the  year.  On  reokoniog  how- 
ever it  will  be  found  that  A.D.  1,  which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a 
period  of  19  yean,  would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  part 
of  the  fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle. 

METRODO'RUS,  a  distinguished  ancient  painter  and  philosopher 
of  Athens,  bom  about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  by  Paulus  i£milius,  in  Greece,  B.0. 168,  the 
Roman  general  ordered  the  Athenians  to  send  their  most  able  painter 
to  perpetuate  his  triumph,  and  their  most  distinguished  philoaopher 
to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  paid  Metrodorus  the  extra- 
ordinary honour  of  dedaiing  to  Paulus  j£mUtus  that  he  was  both 
their  greatest  painter  and  their  most  distinguished  philosopher ;  sod 
the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
choice. 

As  Metrodoras  was  chosen  to  paint  the  triumph  of  Paulns  ^milins, 
and  to  educate  hi?  sons,  and  gave  him  satisfaction  in  both  respectts 
we  must  infer  that  he  did  paint  his  triumph,  though  there  is  no  actual 
mention  of  the  picture.  It  must  have  been  an  undertaking  of  great 
magnitude,  and  indeed,  if  adequately  represented,  a  very  extraordhiary 
pexformance ;  for  in  the  procession  of  this  triumph,  which  is  partly 
described  by  Plutarch,  there  were  250  waggons  containing  Oreel: 
works  of  art.    The  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day. 

(Pliny,  ffut.  Not.,  xxxv.  40  ;  Pluterch.  Pauhta  JSmiliua,  82.) 

METTERNICH,  CLEMENT  WENOESLAS.  PKINCE,  was  bora 
at  Coblentz  on  the  15th  of  May  1778.  His  ancestors  had  gained  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks.  His  father,  the 
Count  Mettemioh,  was  the  associate  of  the  well>known  minister 
Kaunitz,  whose  name  is  so  much  associated  with  the  transactions  of 
the  Low  Countries  [Kaukitz],  after  whom  the  son  was  named,  and 
who  stood  as  his  godfather.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  young  Mette^ 
nich  entere/l  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  and  having  stayed  there 
about  two  years,  he  went  to  complete  his  studies  at  Mains*  In  1794 
he  made  a  tour  through  Holland  and  England,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  Hague.  In  1795  he 
married  Mary  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Kaunitz. 

Metternich's  first  appearance  as  a  diplomatist  was  as  deputy  from 
Westphalia  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt;  he  afterwards  accompanied 
the  Count  de  Stadion  to  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  Dresden.  In  1803-4,  as  ambassador  to  £erlin, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  negociating  the  treaty  between  his  own 
country  and  Prussia  and  Russia.  In  1806  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and 
in  the  following  year  signed  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  War  had 
scarcely  broken  out  between  Austria  and  France  in  1809,  when  Metter 
nich  was  recalled  home  to  undertake  the  post  of  foreign  eecretsiy; 
and  it  was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  1. 
divorced  the  unhappy  Josephine  and  married  the  Austrian  arch* 
duchess  Marie  Louise,  whom  Mettemich  conducted  to  Paris.  At  the 
conferences  of  Dresden  and  Prague  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  the  commencement  of  the  downfal  of  Kapoleou  may 
be  dated  from  this  time.  In  August  1818  war  was  formally  declared 
by  Austria  against  France,  and  in  the  following  month  the  Grand 
Alliance  was  signed  at  Toplitz,  when  Count  Mettemich  was  rewarded 
by  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empirei  In  the  pro- 
ceedings consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  armies, 
and  the  occupation  of  Paris,  Prince  Mettemich  took  a  leading  pait, 
and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  behalf  of  Austria.  Soon  after  this 
he  visited  England,  but  returned  to  his  country  on  the  renewal  of 
war,  and  was  at  once  the  representative  of  Austria  at  the  congrees 
of  Vienna  and  president  of  its  councils.  From  this  period,  down  to 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  the  acceaaion  of  Mr. 
Canning  to  ofiSce  in  1822,  Prince  Mettemich  was  not  only  the  arbiter 
of  Austrian  interests,  but  had  vast  influence  over  the  courts  and 
cabinets  of  the  Continent.  In  the  subsequent  drama  of  Buropsan 
politics  Prince  Mettemich  played  no  undistinguished  part;  but  he 
has  been  much  censured  for  permitting  the  Russian  emperor  during 
the  war  of  1828  with  Turkey  to  establish  his  power  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  the  other  provinces  which  lie  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  to  the  detriment  of  Austria.  In  1880  the  revolution  of  July 
broke  out  in  Paris,  and  alarmed  the  court  of  Vienna,  whose  influence 
was  thrown  into  tiie  opposite  scsle ;  but,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mettemich,  friendly  reUtions  were  established  with  Louis-Philippe- 
Austrian  troops  were  sent  to  occupy  Italy  and  other  places,  in  which 
it  was  feared  that  republican  principles  would  assert  themaelree.    In 
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Poland,  Spain,  Holknd,  "PmmoM,  and  in  the  QermaDio  stately  the 
Anstriaii  miniater  isBed  all  the  ioflaenoe  which  he  ooold  command  for 
the  parpoM  of  eraahing  the  movement  in  iaTOor  of  popular  govern- 
ment By  these  means  Prince  Metternich  was  enabled  to  preserve  the 
position  of  Austria  down  to  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  Paris  in  1848.  A  strange  sympathy  unites  the  continental 
thrones  and  people :  no  sooner  had  the  monarchy  of  France  fkUen  than 
Anstria  was  shaken  to  its  basSi  The  revolutionists  rallied  in  the  streets 
of  Vienna,  overthrew  the  govenunent,  and  compelled  Prince  Metternich 
to  resign  his  office.  He  retired,  together  with  his  sovereign  and  the 
court,  and  after  seeking  an  asylum  in  vain  in  Moravia  and  at  Leipsig 
he  esme  to  'England,  where  he  remained  until  a  reaction  took  place. 
In  1851  he  returned  to  Vienna,  but  has  taken  little  or  no  share  in 
pabUo  afiyn  since  tlmt  time.  {Lea  JHpUmain  Europ4ena,  par 
M.  Oapefigue.)    [See  Suf  flbmknc] 

*METZ,  DE,  or  as  he  writes  it  himself  DEMBTZ^  FR£d£RIC 
AUGUSTE,  was  bom  about  1796.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 
became  ConBeiiler  Honomire  &  la  Cour  Royale  and  Membre  du  Conseil 
G^n^tal  de  Seine-et-rOise.  As  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
PaitB,  his  attention  had  been  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject  of  criminal 
joritprudenee  and  the  best  means  ci  e£feeting  the  reformstion  of  crimi- 
nala,  particularly  of  the  juvenile  class.  Demets  joined  and  became  an 
active  member  of  the  8c>oi^t^  de  Patronage,  instituted  at  Paris  for  the 
poipose  of  effecting  the  reformation  of  young  criminals,  the  growing 
depiavity  of  which  class  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences. 
This  society  soon  arrived  at  the  condnsion  that  the  establishment  of 
a^ricaltnral  schools  or  colonies  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
attaining  their  object^  and  Demeta  and  the  late  L^n  Faucher  were 
deputed  to  proceed  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  there  to  examine  the 
industrial  establishments  for  paupers.  They  formed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  nustake  to  make  such  establishments  on  sterile  soil ;  they 
did  not  pay,  though  the  discipline  was  severe,  and  the  food  of  the 
eoanett  and  scantiest  description.  M.  Fanoher  returned  to  Paris, 
while  M  Demets  proceeded  to  Hamburg  and  other  places.  M.  Demeta 
at  Hambuig  carefully  examined  the  Rauhe  Hans,  in  which  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made  in  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

With  his  acquired  experience  M.  Demeta  returned  to  France,  and 
in  1839  the  establishment  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  iu  tiie  department 
of  Indreet-Ijoire  was  commenced.  The  Viscount  de  Clourteilies,  a 
moat  energetic  assistant  in  this  good  work,  had  tha  establishment 
formed  on  his  property,  and  in  July  twenty-three  youths  of  respec- 
table connexiona  were  settled  there  to  be  trained  as  teachers  by  the 
two  principals.  In  six  months  they  were  fitted  for  their  duties,  and 
early  in  1840  twelve  young  criminals  were  admitted,  a  number  which 
was  gradually  increased.  The  first  prindplea  of  the  institution  are 
the  bculcation  of  religion,  the  formation  of  the  culprits  into  a  iamily 
union,  compelling  them  to  habits  of  continued  and  useful  industry, 
and  a  strict  military  diuiplina  In  consequence  of  the  well-directed 
efforts  of  the  founders,  the  system  has  produced  much  good.  The 
exertions  of  M.  Demets  are  incessant.  He  begins  work  at  four  in  the 
moramg,  and  continues  his  work  all  the  day.  He  appeals  to  all  the 
better  feelings  of  the  lads  under  hie  care,  encouraging  the  good  by 
rewards  and  praise,  and  mildly  remonstrating  with  the  unruly  and 
idla  The  institution  sti)l  fiourishes,  but  in  1852  a  great  loss  was 
loitained  in  the  death  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five :  he  was  buried  at  Mettray,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  whole  of  the  persons  at  Mettray,  who  mourned  for  him  as  for  a 
father.  The  establishment  had  attracted  the  attention  of  many  bene- 
volent individuals  interested  in  the  reformation  of  youth,  some  of 
whom  visited  it,  among  them  may  be  named  M  D.  Hill,  the  recorder 
of  Birmingham.  They  endeavoured  to  introduce  similar  establishments 
into  England,  and  the  prison  at  Parkhill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
Reformatory  School  and  Farm  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  London, 
at  Redhill,  near  Reigate,  were  the  result  of  their  exertions  In  1855 
M.  Demets  oame  to  England,  visited  those  establishments,  and  waft 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  at  Birmingham  in  October.  The  success 
of  the  system  at  Mettray  has  had  great  influence  in  the  legislative 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  in  Qreat  Britain,  as  well  as  on 
the  exertiona  of  private  individuals  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  rescue  of  youthful  offenders  from  tlie  dangers  to  which  they  were 
further  exposed  from  association  in  prisons  with  older  criminals  more 
deeply  steeped  in  vice,  snd  from  want  of  employment  and  vrant  of 
skill  in  applying  themselves  to  labour.  The  only  works  M.  Demeta 
has  publiahed  on  the  subject  are  a  '  R^um^  sur  le  Systeme  P^niten- 
tiaire,'  in  1844 ;  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Mettray^  under  the  titles  of 'Rapport  de  M.  Demeta  k 
la  Soci^t^  Patemelle,'  '  Rapport  sur  les  Colonies  Agricoles,'  ftc. 

METZ,  CONRAD  MARTIN,  a  celebrated  German  engraver  of 
Bonn,  where  he  was  bom  in  1755.  He  studied  under  &rtoloz2i, 
in  London,  and  remained  altogether  about  twenty  years  in  England. 
He  published  in  1790  a  set  of  thirty-three  engravings,  induding  the 
title,  after  George  the  Third's  collection  of  drawipgs  by  Parmegiano ; 
and  in  1791  a  set  of  sixty-three  plates  in  a  similar  style,  after  the 
designs  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  A.  Hume, 
Bart.  He  engraved  many  other  imitations  of  drawings  by  the  old 
masters.  In  1801  Metz  went  to  Rome,  and  commenrnd  a  series  of 
engraTingii  after  the  *  Last  Judgment '  in  the  SLsthie  Chapel,  by  Michel 
Angeio.    It  is  esgraTed  in  chalk  manner  in  fifteen  separate  sheets^ 


with  an  outline  of  the  whole.  Mets  died  at  Rome  in  1827,  aged 
seventy-two.  Dr.  Nagler  enumerates  upwards  of  two  handled  of  hia 
engravings  in  his  '  KUnstler-Lexicon.' 

M£TZU,  GABRIEL,  one  of  the  most  oelebtated  of  the  Dutch 
painters,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1615.  It  is  not  known  under  what 
master  he  studied,  but  he  obtained  a  great  reputation  at  Anuterdam 
while  still  young;  Like  Mieris  and  Terburg,  Metzu  belongs  to  the 
higher  claM  of  genre  painters.  He  painted  what  are  cdled  oon* 
versatbn  pieces;  and  often  a  lady  at  her  toile^  or  in  her  boudoir,  with 
all  the  usual  aooessoriee;  his  scenes  ftre  occasionally  taken  firotn 
humble  life,  but  generally  from  the  middle  classes  of  society.  He 
excelled  in  light  and  ahade,  drawing,  and  colour,  and  hia  execution  is 
always  extremely  careful;  his  pictures,  though  very  small,  are  idwaya 
finished  with  the  minutest  attention  to  detail.  Metsu  perhaps  attained 
perfection  in  hia  style^  and  earned  paintmg  as  a  mere  imitative  att  to 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence :  the  tone  of  his  pictures  is  complete 
nature^  everr  tint  is  perfectly  true,  and  every  object  is  accordingly  in 
its  proper  pko^  for  his  drawing  and  linear  perspective  were  equal  to 
his  light  and  shade,  and  colour.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  go;  his 
works  exhibit  nothing  choice  or  extraordinary  either  in  subject  or 
arrangement;  and  the  faithful  reptesentation  of  familiar  life  appears 
to  have  been  the  end  of  his  art,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  scenes,  but  for 
the  imitation's  sake.  He  was  essentially  a  materialist  in  art,  and  this 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  painters  genendly. 
He  painted  a  few  portraits;  there  is  one  of  Admiral  van  Tromp  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  of  his  works  realise  very  high  prices ;  many  of  them 
have  been  engraved.  Metzu  died,  according  to  lyArgenville,  in  1658, 
in  consequence  of  undergoing  an  operation  for  the  stone;  but  aa 
there  is  a  picture  by  him  iu  the  Van  Loon  collection,  Amsterdam, 
dated  1667,  his  death  could  not  have  occurred  before  the  latter  date. 

MEULEN,  ANTHONY  FRANCIS  VAN  DEii,  bom  at  Brussels 
in  1634,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  Sneyers,  an  eminent  battle-painter, 
under  whom  he  improved  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  While  he  was 
pursuing  his  profession  at  Brussels,  it  happened  that  some  of  his 
works  were  taken  to  Paris,  and  shown  to  the  minister  Colbert,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  invited  him  to  Paris  on  very  honour- 
able  and  advantageous  conditions.  His  talents  as  a  battle-painter 
recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in 
his  campaigns.  He  designed  on  the  spot  the  most  remarkable  events, 
and  the  views  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  memorable  victories,  and  from  these  sketches  he  composed 
the  paintings  which  were  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
king's  successes.  Such  opportunities  enabled  him  to  attain  that  unusual 
skill  in  his  line  of  art,  of  which  his  numerous  works  give  such  evi- 
dence. They  are  distinguished  by  truth  to  nature,  excellent  colouring, 
freedom  of  touch,  and  the  happiest  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 
No  painter  excelled  him  in  designing  the  motions  and  attitudes  of 
horses;  and  this  induced  his  friend  Le  Brun,  whoae  niece  he  married, 
to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  the  horaes  in  his  celebrated  paintings 
of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the  Great  Van  der  Meulen  painted  alao 
landscapes,  and  other  subjects,  with  almost  equal  excellehce.  His 
principal  works  are  at  Paris;  but  many  of  his  easel  pictures  are 
preserved  in  England,  France,  and  Fiaudefs.  In  the  16th  and  18th 
vols,  of  the  'Cabinet  du  Roi,'  there  are  152  engravings  after  his 
works.  He  was  chosen  membtf  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting 
in  1673.  He  died  at  Paris,  October  the  15th,  1690.  His  most  cele- 
brated scholar  was  I.  van  Hutohenburgh,  battle-painteir  to  Prince 
Eugene. 

MEURSIUS^  JOHN  (the  Latinised  form  of  hia  real  name,  which 
•was  De  Meurs),  was  born  near  the  Hague,  in  1579.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Leyden;  and  after  he  had  completed  his  studies, 
was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  Bameveldt. 
[Babnbtzldt.]  In  1610,  Meuisius  unm  appointed  professor  of  histozy 
at  Leyden,  and  in  the  year  following  professor  of  Greek.  After  the 
execution  of  Bambveldt,  on  the  14th  of  May  1619,  Meursius  was 
exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  persecution  from  the  enemies  of  his 
illustrious  patron ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  great  pleasuile  that  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  1625,  to  settle  in 
his  dominions.    Meursius  died  on  the  20th  of  September  1689. 

Meursius  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited  several 
Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works  on  historical  and 
aroha»ological  subjects,  which  were  collected  and  published  by  Lami, 
Florence,  12  vols,  folio,  1741-63.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his 
principal  works:  —  1.  'Glossarium  Grssco-barbarum,'  Leyd.,  1614. 
2.  Various  treatises  on  difierent  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  '  Thesaurus '  of  Grasvius. 
8.  'Rerum  Belgioarum  Liber  Primus,'  Leyden,  1612.  4.  'Historia 
Danica,'  Copenhagen,  1630. 

MEYER,  FELIX,  was  bom  at  Winterthur  in  the  canton  of  ZtLridL 
in  the  year  1658.  He  studied  first  under  an  artist  at  Nfimberg^  ana 
afterwards  under  Ermels,  a  good  landscape  painter,  whoae  manner  he 
adopted.  Ho  went  to  Italy  for  improvement,  but  the  dinxate  not 
suiting  his  constitution,  he  retumed  to  Switzerland.  The  brautiful 
and  sttblimo  scenery  of  that  country  supplied  him  with  ample  materiids 
for  numerous  designs  which  deservedly  gained  him  a  high  reputation 
and  also  fortune.  To  a  lively  and  fertile  imagination  he  added  great 
fiioility  of  execution,  of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  the 
abbey  of  Stw  Floriaiiy  ixx  Uppar  Austria,  where  he  happened  tp  stop  oa 
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his  tnvelflL  The  abbot  deairiog  to  have  two  grand  apartments  painted 
in  fresco,  and  having  consulted  another  artist^  who  was  very  dilatory, 
asked  Meyer  for  his  advioe  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
executed.  Meyer,  after  some  minutes*  consideration^  took  a  long  stick, 
to  which  he  fastenea  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  immediately  began  to 
design,  saying,  ''Here  I  would  have  a  tree ;  **  which  he  sketched  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  **  in  the  distance  I  would  have  a  forest,  thus ; 
here  a  fall  of  water  tumbling  from  great  rocks,  and  so  on ; "  designing 
as  fejsi  as  be  spoke,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  abbot,  who  immediately 
engaged  him  to  undertake  the  work,  which  he  entirely  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  This  adventure  spread  his  reputation 
through  all  Germany,  and  from  this  time  he  was  constantly  employed 
by  the  princes  and  nobility. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  adopt  a  manner 
which  riiould  be  at  once  more  OLpeditious  and  more  pleasing;  but 
these  latter  performances  are  not  equal  to  his  earlier  works,  which 
give  him  a  high  place  among  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters. 
He  was  not  skilful  in  drawing  figures.  His  most  esteemed  works  have 
figures  by  Roos  or  Rugendas.    He  died  May  28, 1718. 

MEYER,  HEINRICH,  a  German  designer  and  painter,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  on  art,  known  in  Germany  in  his  life-time  as 
•  Gotbe-Meyer,'  from  his  close  intimacy  with  the  great  writer. 
Meyer  was  bom  in  1759  at  Zurich,  where  he  was  for  some  years  the 
pupil  of  J.  C.  Fiissly,  the  brother  of  Henry  Fuseli,  R.A.  [Fdbkll] 
About  1786  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gothe.  In  1787  he  was  at  Naples,  lived  there  in  the  same  house 
with  Tischbein,  and  became  acquainted  also  with  Herder,  then 
travelling  in  the  suite  of  Amalia,  duchess  of  Weimsr.  In  1792  he 
visited  for  some  time,  Weimar,  and  in  1797  established  himself  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  He  became  a  great  favourite  with 
the  court  at  Weimar,  was  intimate  with  all  the  distinguished  literary 
men  of  the  place,  and  held,  from  1807,  the  office  of  director  of  the 
academy  there,  and  enjoyed  the  titular  rank  of  Hofrath.  There  he 
enjoyed  constant  intercourse  with  Gothe,  and  for  forty  years  Meyer 
was  G&the's  consulting  and  confirming  oracle  in  all  opinions  on  art, 
and  was  even  the  au^or  of  many  portions,  especially  of  the  critical 
parts,  of  Gothe's  publications  on  art,  as  'Kunst  und  Alterthum,' 
'  Winckelmann  und  sein  Jahrhundert^' '  Propylften,' '  Farbenlehre,*  &o. 

From  1794  until  his  death  in  1832  Meyer  was  mainly  engaged  on 
literary  compositions  relating  to  the  history  and  theory  of  art,  but 
chiefly  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  He  was  the  principal 
editor  of  the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  which 
were  published  in  8  vol&  at  Dresden  between  1808  and  1820  inclusive, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  numerous  notes  by 
which  th^  are  illustrated.  These  notes  he  afterwards  arranged  and 
connected  into  a  consecutive  history  of  Greek  art,  under  the  title 
<  Geschlchte  der  Bildenden  Eiinste  bei  den  Griechen,'  2  toIs.  8vo, 
Dresden,  1824.  A  third  volume,  being  the  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Greek  art  in  Rome,  was  edited  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Riemer,  after  the 
death  of  Meyer,  under  the  title  *  Geschlchte  der  Bildenden  Eunste  bei 
den  Griechen  und  Rbmem,'  1  vol.  8vo,  Dresden,  1836.  This  work, 
though  sgreeably  written,  and  containing  a  good  general  account  of 
the  progress  and  the  remaining  works  of  ancient  art,  has  failed 
to  satisfy  those  interested  in  the  subject^  and  has  obtained  little 
popuLir  or  general  notice  In  the  first  place  its  form  is  against 
it:  the  text  and  the  author's  remarks  are  separated,  the  latter 
being  at  the  end  of  the  volumes.  The  text  is  little  more  than  a 
chronological  catalogue  of  names  and  works;  and  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  volumes,  besides  being  troublesome  to  refer  to,  are 
disconnected  with  their  subject,  and  do  not  dear  up  the  obscurities,  or 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of  ancient  authors.  Reflections 
are  rare,  and  when  they  occur  they  are  neitiier  profound  nor  illustra- 
tive, nor  does  he  in  any  case  indulge  in  osthetical  remarks,  or  attempc 
to  deduce  or  investigate  theories.  The  work  is  also  surpassed  by 
other  German  works  on  the  same  subjects,  though  it  is  the  only  special 
work  in  the  language  that  examines  the  progress  of  the  two  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  throughout  their  whole  course,  from  the 
earliest  times  until  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  a  painter  Meyer  produced  little.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of 
water-colour  and  other  drawings  from  antique  remains,  or  from  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  His  principal  work  is  an  allegory 
of  human  life,  represented  by  children,  as  a  painted  frieze,  in  the 
palace  at  Weimar. 

MEYER^  JAMES,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  January  1491  at  Vleter, 
a  village  near  Bailleul  in  Flanders,  from  which  place,  agreeably  to  the 
custom  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name  of  Baliolsnus.  After  acquiring 
^e  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  went 
through  a  course  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Subsequently  returning 
to  Flanders,  he  embraced  the  clerical  profession;  and  establishing 
mmself  at  Ypres,  opened  a  school,  which  in  a  short  time  acquired 
great  celebrity.  On  being  appointed  incumbent  to  the  living  of  the 
church  of  SU  Donatien,  he  removed  his  school  to  Bruges,  and  finally 
renounced  it  to  accept  the  curacy  of  Blankenbuig,  where  he  died  on 
the  5Ui  of  ^bruaiy  1562.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Bruges,  and 
mterred  at  SL  Donatien.  His  principal  works  are;— *Flandricaram 
Rerum  Deous,  containing  the  origin,  antiquity,  nobility,  and  genealogy 
of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  4to,  Bruges,  1581 ;  and  'Chronicon  FlandriSe, 
ab  anno  CbnsU  445  u^que  ad  annum  1278,'  4to,  Kumberg,  1588; 


Chronicles  of  Flanders,  from  the  year  445  to  the  year  1278,'  which 
was  continued  by  his  nephew  to  the  year  1476,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  '  Annales  Reram  Flandricamm,'  fol.,  Antwerp,  1561. 

MEYERBEER,  GIACOMO,  shares  with  Spohr  and  Rossini  the 
highest  rank  among  Uving  musicians  in  the  art  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition. But  Spohr  and  Rossini  have  finished  their  career,  while 
Meyerbeer  continues  to  pursue  his  with  unabated  energy.  He  was 
bom  at  Berlin  in  1794,  and  is  of  Hebrew  descents  His  family  is 
wealthy,  and  well  known  in  the  commercial  world;  and  several  of 
its  members  have  been  distinguished  in  science  and  literature.  One 
of  his  brothers  was  an  eminent  astronomer ;  and  another,  who  died 
young,  manifested  considerable  genius  as  a  tragic  poet:  Meyerbeer 
was  a  precocious  child,  and  his  musical  dispositions  were  encouraged 
and  cidtivatod  by  bis  fieimily.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  was 
regarded  as  a  masterly  pianist^  in  a  city  full  of  excellent  musioiansi 
At  ten  the  instinct  of  his  genius  led  him  to  composition,  and,  guided 
by  no  rules  but  such  ss  he  practically  deduced  from  the  music  he  was 
accustomed  to  hear  and  execute,  he  produced  many  songs  and  pieces 
for  the  pianoforte  which  surprised  his  friends  by  their  originality  and 
spirit.  He  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  person  named  Weber,  a 
teacher  of  repute,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  Vogler, 
the  great  musical  instractor  of  that  day.  But  Weber  seems  to  have 
possessed  limited  knowledge  and  little  judgment.  He  encouraged  his 
aspiring  young  scholar  to  proceed  too  rapidly,  and  to  produce  elaborato 
exercises  in  the  profoundest  branches  of  counterpoint,  vrithout  being 
able  to  discern  and  correct  their  faults.  Vain  of  his  pupil's  progress, 
he  sent  to  his  own  master,  Yogler,  one  of  Meyerbeer's  attempte  at 
fugue-writing  as  a  wonderful  proof  of  his  attainments.  But  the  old 
abb^  sent  it  back,  drily  pointing  out  that  it  was  a  string  of  blunders. 
The  young  student  saw  at  once  that  this  would  not  do,  and  resolved 
of  his  own- accord  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Yogler  himself. 
His  family  accordingly  allowed  him  to  go  to  Darmstadt,  and  take  up 
his  abode  vrith  Yogler,  who  had  established  a  renowned  school  of 
composition  in  that  city.  He  was  then  fifteen.  At  that  school  the 
author  of  the  'Freischiitz'  was  hjs  fellow-student,  and  the  warm 
friendship  then  begun  continued  during  Weber's  life.  Under  the 
Abb^  Yogler^s  able  instructions  Meyerbeer  was  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  composed  a  great  quantity 
of  learned  and  elaborate  sacred  music  in  the  severe  scholastic  style  of 
his  master.  All  those  things  are  lost,  as  the  composer,  when  his  ideas 
became  more  matured,  did  not  care  to  preserve  them.  One  of  them 
however  did  him  service :  it  was  an  oratorio  bearing  the  grandiloquent 
title  of '  God  and  Nature,'  which  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  grand  duke,  and  obtained  for  the  author  the  distinction  of  being 
appointed  composer  to  the  court 

When  Meyerbeer  was  eighteen,  his  first  dramatic  piece,  entitled 
'  Jephtha's  Daughter,'  was  performed  at  Munich.  Though  written  for 
the  stsge,  it  was  more  of  an  oratorio  than  an  opera,  not  only  from  ita 
sacred  subject,  but  from  ite  style,  acquired  under  the  lessons  of  his 
learned  preceptor,  full  of  contrapuntal  skill,  with  little  attention  to 
the  attracticms  of  melody.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  it  did 
not  please  the  Bavarian  publia  Dissatisfied  with  his  own  progress, 
Meyerbeer  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  he  applied  himself  earnesUy  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  pianoforte,  that  being  the  branch  of  his 
ai-t  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  most  successful.  In  this  pursuit 
his  success  continued ;  and  Mosoheles,  himself  at  that  time  a  young 
and  rising  pianist  in  Vienna,  has  said  that,  had  Meyerbeer  persevered, 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  performers  of  the  age.  Happily 
for  music,  the  bent  of  his  genius  drew  him  back  to  the  path  of  dramatic 
composition,  which  ever  since  he  has  steadily  pursued.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  compose  an  opera  for  the  court  theatre,  and  produced 
'  Alcimelek,  or  the  Two  Caliphs;'  but  the  lessons  of  the  Abb^  Yogler 
stuck  by  him,  and  the  Austrian  public,  familiaa  with  the  music  of 
the  Italian  school,  did  not  relish  the  leamed  stiffness  of  his  style. 
'  Alcimelek '  failed,  and  was  speedily  forgotten.  Meyerbeer  now  saw 
that  he  was  not  in  the  right  road,  and,  wisely  profiting  by  his  exp&> 
rience,  determined  to  seek  for  melody  at  its  fountain-head  by  travelling 
into  Italy,  for  centuries  pre-eminently  the  land  of  song,  and,  even  iu 
her  present  decay,  not  wholly  deprived  of  her  pre-eminence.  At  that 
time  Rossini  had  just  appeared,  and  all  Italy  was  beginning  to  ring 
with  his  first  great  opera, '  TancredL'  At  Venice,  Meyerbeer  heard  it 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  charmed  with  music  so  graceful,  so  flowing, 
and  so  free  from  the  cumbrous  fetters  of  the  schools.  From  that  time 
his  own  style  wss  changed.  He  leamed  the  great  truth  that  melody 
is  the  soul  of  music — of  vocal  and  dramatic  music  especially.  But  he 
did  not  on  that  account  throw  away  the  fruits  of  his  German  studies. 
His  acute  judgment  perceived  that,  though  the  Italian  school  excelled 
all  others  in  Sie  drawvng  of  the  art— though  in  grace  and  beauty  of 
form  it  was  incomparable — ^yet  that  its  colouring  was  pale  and  feeble, 
and  lacked  the  richness  and  Tariety  derived  from  the  resources  of 
harmony.  He  did  what  Mozart  had  done  before  him — resolved  to 
make  Itelian  melody  the  prominent  feature  of  his  music,  strength- 
ening and  embellishing  it  by  all  the  means  of  harmonious  combination. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  produced  his  earliest  successful  works — 
'Romilda  e  Costsnza,'  performed  at  Padua  in  1818 ;  '  Semiramide '  at 
Turin  in  1819;  and 'Emma  di  Resbuigo'  at  Venice  in  1820.  This 
last  opera,  though  it  is  now  forgotten,  as  well  as  those  which  preoeded 
it,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  compoi$er's  reputation.    It  was  not  only 
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performed  ai  all  the  principal  Uieatrai  in  Italy,  but  waa  reodTad  with 
iavoor  in  Qermany. 

Bat  while  Meyerbeer  waa  thus  beginning  to  gather  laurels  in  the 
louth,  he  was  looked  upon  among  hia  own  northern  oompatriotB  as 
little  better  than  a  renegade  German.  It  is  curious  to  observe  what 
his  faUowHitudent  and  attached  friend,  the  candid  and  generous  Weber, 
fdt  upon  this  subject.  Weber  disliked  Italian  music  and— for  this 
charmiDg  artist  dabbled  a  little  in  literature — ^was  in  his  critical 
writiogs  addicted  to  ridicule  it ;  though,  it  may  be  observed,  had  it 
not  been  for  Italian  music,  Weber  would  never  have  charmed  the  world 
by  his  *  Freischiita '  and  his  '  Oberon.'  Weber  was  of  too  gentle  a 
nature  to  quarrel  with  his  friend  for  his  apostacy,  and  the  warmth  of 
their  mutual  attachment  was  not  for  a  moment  interrupted ;  but  there 
is  in  Weber's  published  correspondence  a  letter  to  his  namesake 
Gottfried  Weber,  the  celebrated  didactic  writer  on  music,  whic)|  shows 
.  how  strongly  he  felt.  The  author  of  the  'Freischiitz'  is  describing  a 
riat  which  he  had  just  received  from  Meyerbeer,  who  had  then  written 
his  famous  'Crociato  in  Egitto  :'—'*  Last  Friday,"  says  Weber,  "I 
had  the  great  joy  of  having  Meyerbeer  to  spend  a  whole  day  with  me. 
roar  ears  would  have  tingled  !  It  was  truly  a  happy  day~a  remin- 
iscence of  the  good  old  times  at  Msnnheim.  We  ^d  not  part  till 
midnight.  Meyerbeer  is  going  to  Trieste  to  produce  his  *  Crodata' 
Next  year  he  returns  to  Berlin,  where  he  vrill  perhaps  write  a 
German  opera.  Heaven  grant  it  1  I  have  made  numy  appeaU  to  hie 
Mucioiee,** 

The  production  of  the '  Crociato  in  Egitto '  was  preceded  by  that 
of  another  Italian  opera, '  Margherita  d'Anjou '  (founded  on  the  story 
of  the  queen  of  our  Henry  YL),  which  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  stMUan  in  1822.  This  piece  was  received  with  great  finvour  both 
in  Italy  and  France^  and  its  success  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
lasting  had  not  the  author  himself  thrown  it  into  the  shade  by  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  the  work  by  which  it  was  immediately  followed. 
'Maigherita  d'Anjou '  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  the  stsge,  but 
many  beautiful  pieces  from  it  are  stiU  performed  at  concerts. 

The  ' Crociato  in  Egitto'  rivalled  the  most  suooesaful  works  of 
Boaaini,  at  a  time  when  that  composer^s  popularity  was  at  its  height 
Produced  at  Venice  in  1825,  it  rapidly  made  the  round  of  all  the 
musical  theatres  in  Europe.  In  the  same  year  it  was  brought  out  at 
our  Italian  Opera,  then  under  the  active  and  able  management  of 
Mr.  Ayrton.  It  was  first  performed  on  the  28rd  of  July — a  day 
memorable  in  our  opera  annals,  not  only  on  that  aooount,  but  also  for 
the  d^bdt  of  Signer  Velluti,  the  last  singer  of  a  class  now  entirely 
extinetb  No  singer  of  that  class  had  been  heard  in  England  for  thirty 
years,  and  there  waa  a  strong  prepossession  against  him.  But  his 
great  qualities,  as  a  tragedian  and  a  singer,  overcame  the  opposition 
which  be  at  first  encountered.  Velluti  became  the  fashionable  favourite 
of  the  day.  He  drew  crowded  houses,  and  no  opera  but  the  '  Cro- 
oiato '  was  performed  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  following  season 
the  management  of  the  theatre  was  put  into  his  hands ;  Mr.  Ayrton, 
in  consequence  of  opera-house  intrigues,  having  been  set  aside  to  make 
way  for  this  ItaUan,  and  the  performances  of  the  '  Crooiato '  were 
resumed ;  but  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  attraction,  while  he  made 
himself  impopnlar  by  a  mean  and  grasping  management.  The  theatre 
was  abruptly  dosed,  and  Velluti  left  England  before  the  end  of  the 
seasco.  From  that  time  he  was  no  more  heard  o^  and  Meyerbeer^s 
opera,  in  which  the  music  of  the  principal  character  waa  written 
exprnsly  for  him,  necessarily  disappeared  along  with  him  from  the 
sti^je :  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the '  Crociato '  ought  to  have  kept 
poeseaaion  of  the  stage  as  well|as  the  contemporary  pieces  of  Bossini, 
for  it  is  a  g^reat  as  well  as  a  beautiful  work. 

After  the  production  of  the  '  Crociato,'  Meyerbeer  remained  seem- 
ingly inactive  for  several  years.  His  marriage  in  1827,  and  the  state 
of  melancholy  caused  by  uie  deaths  of  two  in&nt  children,  suspended 
his  musical  labours ;  and  it  waa  not  till  the  year  1881  that  his  next 
^eai  work,  'Bobert  le  Diable,'  made  ito  appearance.  He  had  by  this 
time  fixed  hia  residence  at  Fens,  and  this  piece,  of  which  the  libretto 
is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Scribe,  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Op6ra.  It 
vsB  received  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  almoat  unprecedented — 
an  enthusiasm  which  spread  over  Europe,  and  which  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely  been  able  to  diminish.  In  the 
following  year  Meyerbeer  visited  London  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  production  of  this  opera  at  the  King's  Theatre^  then 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  who  had  purchased  from 
the  composer  a  oopy  of  the  soore^  and  the  exclusive  right  of  perform- 
ing it  in  London.  Nevertheless,  though  this  transaction  was  publicly 
known,  the  performance  waa  forestall^  by  both  of  the  great  English 
theatres^  the  managers  of  which,  though  not  possessed  of  the  genuine 
■core,  contrived,  each  of  them,  to  bring  out  a  spurious  piece,  bearing 
Meyerbeer'a  name,  but  vamped  up  by  English  musicians  employed  for 
that  purpose,  from  the  piano-forte  arrangement  of  the  music,  which 
had  been  published  at  Paris.  Both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Qarden 
profited  Isi^y  by  the  wrong;  for  '  Bobert  the  Devil,'  thus  clumsily 
hashed  up,  drew  crowds  to  both  houses  during  the  whole  season.  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  opera  was  brought  on  the  English  stage  in  a 
mere  respectable  manner  and  more  complete  form.  Its  production  at 
the  King's  Theatre  waa  not  only  in  its  original  form  and  language,  but 
with  the  company  of  performers,  the  costumes,  decorations,  and  pro- 
pertiea  of  the  Paris  stage.    The  Qrand  Opera  was  transported  for  the 


time,  as  it  were^  to  the  Haymarket,  But  the  business  was  mismanaged, 
and  so  many  impediments  and  detlays  occurred,  that  Meyerbeer  took 
his  departure  before  his  opera  was  ready  for  performance^  It  was  not 
produced  tiU  the  season  was  almost  over.  The  present  immense 
popularity  of  this  opera  in  England  is  due  to  its  production  in  an 
Italian  dress  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera : 
at  the  former  house  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  apperance  in  this  country 
in  the  character  of  'Alice,'  the  meet  beautiful  and  sucoessful  of  au 
her  efiforts. 

The  admiration  and  delight  vrith  which  'Bobert  le  Diable'  was 
received  on  its  first  production,  were  mingled  with  astonishment, 
created  by  the  composer's  total  change  of  style.  There  was  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  author  of  the  '  Crociato ; '  and  it  was  evident  that 
Meyerbeer,  during  the  apparently  inactive  years  which  preceded  its 
production,  had  been  thinking  deeply  on  the  principles  of  his  art. 
His  melody,  still  beautiful,  was  no  longer  Italian :  it  had  lost  much 
of  the  Italian  smoothnees  and  prolixity,  and  had  gained  terseness  and 
vigour.  Dramatic  truth  waa  more  stricUy  observed,  and  Meyerbeer^s 
peculiar  power  of  throwing  groups  and  masses  of  people  into  busy 
and  animated  action  waa  now  for  the  first  time  displayed.  It  was 
found,  in  shorty  that  '  Bobert  le  Diable,'  as  it  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
was  one  of  the  most  original  works  ever  produced. 

All  the  subsequent  great  dramatic  works  of  Meyerbeer — the 
'Huguenots,'  the  '  Prophdte,'  and  the  'lEtoile  du  Kord'— have  been 
produced  for  the  Parisian  stage ;  the  first  two  for  the  Grand  Op^ra, 
the  last  for  the  Op^ra  Comique.  The  '  Huguenots '  was  first  performed 
at  Pbris  in  1836,  and  at  our  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  in  an  Italian  version, 
in  1848.  The  '  Proph^te,'  originally  produced  in  1848,  was  performed 
at  London,  in  Italian,  in  1849 ;  and  the  '  £toile  du  19ord,'  brought  out 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1854,  was  performed  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera  in  1855,  having  been  adapted  to  the  Italian  stage  by  the  com- 
poeer  himself,  who  trwosformed  the  original  French  spoken  dialogue 
into  Italian  recitative.  The  poems  of  all  Meyerbeer's  French  operas 
have  been  written  by  Scribe,  a  man  whose  productions — tragedies, 
comedies,  operas,  vaudevilles,  and  fiarces — are  to  be  numbered  by 
hundreds,  but  who  haa  nevertheless  given  to  the  world  some  works 
which  will  descend  to  posterity  among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  French 
drama.  Meyerbeer  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  advantage  of  having 
Scribe  for  a  '  collaborateur '  was  his  principal  reason  for  devoting 
himself,  so  exclusively  as  he  has  done,  to  the  service  of  the  Parisian 
stage.  And  in  so  doing  he  has  manifested  lus  judgment ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Scribe'a  beautiful  lyrical  poems  have  stimulatad  the 
genus  of  the  composer,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  success. 

Meyerbeer  visitad  London  a  second  time  on  the  occasion  of  the 
production  of  the  '  Jfttoile  du  Nord,'  which  he  superintonded  in  person. 
He  mingled  a  good  deal  in  our  literary  and  artistic  society,  and  gaioed 
much  esteem  and  regsrd  by  his  intelligent  conversation  and  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  his  manners.  Several  years 
ago,  another  opera, '  Le  Camp  de  Sileaie,'  originally  written  for  the 
fVench  stage,  was  produced  by  him  at  Berlin,  but  not  with  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  other  works ;  a  comparative  failure  owing,  we 
believe,  to  the  defecto  of  the  drama.  The  best  portions  of  the  music 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  '^toile  du  NonL'  He  now  resides 
principally  at  Berlin,  where  he  holds  the  oflioe  of  Musical  Director  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.    [See  Sufflrment.] 

MEYBICK,  SIB  SAMUEL  BUSH,  ElH.,  L.L.D.,  celebrated  for  his 
antiquarian  knowledge,  particularly  in  matters  relating^  to  ancient 
armour,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  August  1788,  and  was  the  son  of 
John  Meyiiok,  Esq.,  of  Qreat  (George  Street,  Westminster,  and  Peter- 
borough House,  Fulham,  who  was  descended  from  the  Meyrioks  of 
Bddorgan  in  Anglesea.  Samuel  Bush  Meyrick  took  the  degree  of 
BwA.  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  we  have  Uttle  other  information 
of  his  early  life,  beyond  the  statement  that  he  married  when  about 
twenty  years  of  sge ;  and  thus  offended  his  father,  who  in  consequence 
so  arranged  the  inheritance  of  the  family  property,  that  it  should 
chiefly  psas  to  the  next  generation.  It  thua  happened  that  the  large 
coUeotions  of  armour  which  were  commenced  by  the  subject  of  this 
notice  at.  his  residences  Ko.  3,  Sloane  Terrace,  and  No.  20,  Upper 
Cadogan  Place,  were  purchased  with  the  money  of  his  son,  and  were 
known  as  those  of  Llewelyn  Meyrick,  Esq.  The  original  intention 
as  to  property  waa  however  frustrated  ultimately  by  the  death  of 
that  son  in  1887. 

Samuel  Buah  Meyrick  adopted  the  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
connected  with  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts,  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Meyrick,  he  practised  for  many  years.  Prior  te  this,  in  1810, 
he  had  publiahed  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Cardigan.'  In  1812,  he  waa  engaged  upon  a  history  on  the  plan 
of  that  of  Dr.  Henry,  relating  to  the  period  of  the  monarohs  of  the 
Britiah  blood,  before  their  abdication  in  703.  The  materials,  which 
were  collected  for  a  work  of  great  extent,  were  however  not  published 
in  the  form  intended.  But  in  1814,  with  Captain  Charles  Hamilton 
Smith,  he  produced  a  work  on  the  '  Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabit- 
anta  of  the  Britiah  lalands,'  which  was  published  in  4to  with  plates. 
His  great  work  on  Arms  and  Armour  was  published  in  1824  in 
three  4 to  volumes,  under  the  title,  'A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  England 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  IL,  with  a 
QlOBsary  of  Military  Terms  of  the  Middle  Ages.'    A  new  edition  of 
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this  work  appeared  in  1848»  under  the  cere  of  Mr.  Alberfc  Way»  wiih 
oorrectionB,  much  required,  in  the  documents  end  quotations  Dr. 
Meyriok  esaisted  the  Rot.  T.  D.  Fosbroke  in  the  compilation  of  hie 
« Encyclopedia  of  Antiquitiea,'  of  which  the  fint  edition  appeared 
in  1S25,  In  1826,  the  aaeietance  of  Dr.  Meyriok  wee  sought  m.  the 
arraogement  of  the  collection  of  arms  and  armour  at  the  Tower  of 
London  ('  Gentleman's  Magaaine/  1826.27) :  and  m  1828  he  wee  celled 
on  by  Qeorge  IV.  to  arrange  the  collection  at  Windsor.  For  these 
Beryioes,  the  Hanoverian  order  was  conferred  upon  him  by  William  lY. 
in  January  1882,  and  he  wee  made  a  knight-bachelor  on  the  22nd 
of  February  following.  Meanwhile,  about  the  year  1827,  Dr.  Meyrick 
had  eodeavoured  to  purobaae  the  ruins  of  Goodrich  Castle,  on  the 
Wye;  but  being  then  unable  to  succeed,  he  commenced  in  1828,  on 
the  opposite  hul,  a  mansion  of  which  Mr.  Blore  was  the  architect, 
and  which  is  now  well  known  as  Goodrich  Court  The  main  pert 
of  the  plan  was  arranged  specially  for  the  display  of  the  collection  of 
armour, — the  whole  suite  conoludlDg  with  a  chamber,  where  was 
represented  a  grand  tournament  The  chief  scenes  in  the  display  are 
shown  in  a  work  published  by  Mr.  Joeeph  Skelton,  F.&A.,  in  2  Tols. 
4to,  in  1830,  and  entitled  'Engraved  Illustrationsof  Ancient  Armour,' 
&c.,  to  which  Dr.  Meyrick  supplied  drawings  and  descriptions.  In 
1884,  when  High  Sheri£f  of  Herefordshire,  he  revived  a  procession 
of  the  JRvelin-mon  in  armour,  and  with  medissval  pageantry.  In 
1886  he  contributed  the  descriptive  matter  to  Mr.  Henry  Shaw's 
'Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture/  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  last  import- 
ant work  was  '  Lewis  Dwnn's  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales,'  which 
he  completed  in  1846.  He  had  continued  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariee  (of  which  body 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1810).  Some  of  his  contributions 
are  printed  in  the  'Archssologia,'  and  others  are  referred  to  in 
the  'Gentleman's  Magazine^'  in  which  work  also  he  wrote  many 
papers  from  li)22  to  1889  ('Gent.  Mag./  New  Series,  voL  xzz., 
p.  94).  Latterly,  he  also  contributed  to  'The  Analyst^' the  'Cam- 
brian Quarterly  Magazine,'  and  the  'Cambrian  ArohsBologieal  Jour- 
naL'  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1848,  in  his 
Eixty-fifth  year.  His  collection,  and  his  domain  in  Herefordshire, 
which  last  he  had  largely  extended  by  purchase  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  devolved  upon  his  second  cousin  Colonel  Meyriok. 

ME'ZERAI,  FRAN^OIS-EUDES  DE,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
named  Eudes,  and  was  bom  in  1610,  near  Argentan,  in  tiie  vilUi^  of 
Rye.  He  studied  in  the  University  of  Caen,  and  afterwards  obtained 
the  post  of  Commis  de  Guerres,  which  situation  he  subsequently  gave 
up,  and  at  Paris  took  the  name  of  De  Meserai.  Owing  to  great 
application  he  became  dangerously  ill,  on  which  oooaaion  the  Caidinal 
Richelieu  senlT  him  200  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  his  patronage. 
At  Paris  he  produced  his  '  Histoiy  of  France*'  whioh  he  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  verses,  made  by  his  friend  Jean 
Baudoin,  upon  the  principal  persons  of  each  reign  |  this  latter  edition 
had  great  success  in  1646  and  1661 ;  and  a  second  and  third  volume 
appeared,  both  of  which  were  equally  fortunate.  He  also  published 
several  pamphlets  directed  against  Cardinal  Maaurin,  under  the  name 
of  Sandricour.  An  abridged  edition  of  his  'Histoiy  of  France' 
appeared  in  1668,  and  in  1662  his  '  History  of  the  Turks,'  which  is  a 
translation  from  Chalcondylaa.  He  succeeded  Voitore  in  the  Aosdemy, 
and  died  Julv  10, 1683. 

Among  other  singularities,  it  is  said  of  Mennd,  that  he  would  shut 
himself  up  irom  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  in  the  mi^klle 
of  summer,  pursuing  lus  avocations  by  oandle-light ;  and,  as  if  fearful 
that  this  eccentricity  would  not  be  generally  known,  he  lighted  his 
visitors  to  the  door.  Meaerai,  besides  the  harvest  reaped  from  his 
works,  which  muoh  exceeded  his  ezpeotations,  had  several  foreign 
pensions.  His  merits  as  an  author  are  exceedingly  doubtful;  for, 
according  to  the  writer  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  his  '  History  of  France '  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
due  to  the  number  of  engravings  it  contained,  consistmg  of  portraits 
of  kings  and  queens,  which  however  were  inserted  without  much 
regard  to  historic  truth.  His  style  is  sometimes  coarse,  but  generally 
clear,  distinct,  and  forcible^  Voltaire  observes,  that  he  lost  his 
pensions  for  Iwving  told  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth.  The  same 
author  observes,  that  he  is  more  bold  than  accurate,  and  that  his 
style  is  unequal. 

MEZZOFANTI,  JOSEPH  CASPAR,  celebrated  for  hU  extraor^ 
dinary  powers  as  a  linguist,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1774.  His  father,  fVanois  Mezaofanti,  was  a  carpenter; 
and  he  himself,  being  destined  for  the  same  humble  csreer,  was  placed 
at  one  of  the  free  schools  of  the  Oratory  in  lus  native  city.  Father 
Bespighi,  a  priest  of  that  congregation,  observed  the  remarkable 
talents  of  the  boy^  and  saved  him  for  literature.  He  was  removed  to 
a  higher  school — one  of  the  so-called  'Scuole  Pie'  of  Bologna^and 
eventually  to  the  archiepiscopal  seminary,  where,  after  completing  the 
usual  course  of  letten,  philosophy,  divinity,  and  canon  law  in  the 
university,  he  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  September  1797.  Of 
the  details  of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  langiukges  during  theee 
early  years  no  accurate  record  is  preserved ;  but  it  is  known  that»  like 
most  eminent  linguists,  he  was  gifted,  even  in  childhood,  with  a  very 
wonderful  memory ;  and  that,  puHy  under  the  various  professors  in 
the  university,  partly  by  the  aid  of  foreign  residliits  in  tiie  dty, 
partly  by  hia  own  unassisted  studies,   he  had  aeqxiiredy  before  the 


completion  of  his  university  career,  the  Latin,  Oreek,  Hebrev, 
Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Swediah  languagee.  In  bep. 
tembet  1797>  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university,  and  oommenoed  his  lahoun  in 
the  December  of  that  year;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  what  would 
have  been  a  most  oongenial  offiee.  On  the  annexation  of  Bologna,  as 
one  of  the  papal  legations,  to  the  newly-establiahed  Cisalpine  Bepublie, 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  new  eonstitution^  and  was  set  aside 
fit>in  the  professorship.  After  the  eondnsion  of  the  concordat  between 
Pius  VIL  and  the  ilr«t  consul,  the  andent  constitution  of  the  nni- 
veraity  was  restcmd.  In  1803  Mesaofanti  was  named  to  the  higher 
professorship  of  Oriental  Languages,  and  in  the  same  year  he  beeame 
asaiBtant  librarian  of  the  public  library  of  the  city.  The  profe9so^ 
ship  of  Oriental  Languages,  however,  being  suppressed  in  1808,  Hezao* 
fanti  was  for  some  years  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  became 
dependent  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  orphan  family  of 
his  sister,  mainly  upon  the  casual  income  derived  from  private  toitioo. 
The  elder  brother  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  a  living  English  countess  received  leasona  in 
English  from  him  at  a  later  period.  Meanwhile  he  steadily  followed 
in  private  what  had  become  his  engroesing  pursuit— the  study  of  lan- 
guagee. A  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1804,  to  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
John  Bernard  de  Rossi,  whose  personal  aoquaintanoe  he  sabse- 
quently  formed  during  a  short  visit  to  Modena  in  1806,  inclosed  a 
composition  in  twelve  languages,  which  he  submitted  for  the  judg- 
ment of  his  correspondent;  and  before  1812  lus  reputation  as  a 
linguiat  had  become  thoroughly  established.  The  well-known  Pietio 
Qiordani,  in  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  calla  him  "the 
divine  MezBofimti,"  and  dedarea  that  his  skill  in  living  and  dead 
languagee  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  *'a  man  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations."  The  war  of  which  Northern  Italy  was  eo  long  the  theatrd 
had  afforded  Mezsofanti  many  opportunities  of  extending  his  stock  of 
languagee.  In  the  hoapital  of  Bologna,  to  which  he  was  attached  as 
volunteer  chaplain,  were  to  be  met — among  the  inTalids  of  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  French  armies— Germans,  Hungarians,  Bohe- 
misns,  WaUachian%  Servians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Croata  Partly  in 
the  desire  t6  offer  these  sufferers  the  consoktions  of  religion,  partly 
from  his  love  of  the  study  itself,  Mezsofanti  laboured  assiduously  to 
turn  these  and  all  aimilar  opportunitiee  to  account ;  and  several 
instancea  are  recorded  in  which,  without  the  assiatance  of  a  grammar 
or  dictionary,  he  oontrived  to  establish  a  mode  of  oommunication  with 
a  stranger  who  was  uiterly  ignorant  of  every  language  except  his  own, 
and  eventually  to  master  that  Isnguage  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes 
of  conversation.  He  has  left  an  account  of  his  mode  of  study  daring 
theee  years,  whioh  is  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting.  **  The  hotel- 
keepers,"  he  says,  **  were  in  the  habit  of  notifying  to  me  the  arriTal  of 
all  strangers  at  Bologna;  and  I  never  hesitated,  when  anything  was  to 
be  learnt  thereby,  to  call  upon  them,  to  interrogate  them,  to  make 
notea  of  their  oonununioations,  and  to  take  leaaona  in  the  pronunciation 
of  thi^  several  languagea  There  were  a  few  learned  Jeauita  too,  snd 
several  Spaniards,  Portuguese^  and  Mexiosns  residing  in  Bologna,  from 
whom  I  received  valuable  assistance^  both  in  their  own  and  in  the 
learned  languages.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  learn  every  strange  grammar, 
and  to  apply  myself  to  every  new  dictlonaiy  that  osone  within  my 
reach.  I  was  constantly  filling  my  head  with  new  words.  'Whenever 
a  stranger,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  pasaed  through  Bologna,  I 
tried  to  turn  the  visit  to  account,  either  for  the  purpoae  of  perfecting 
my  pronunciation,  or  of  learning  the  familiar  words  and  turns  of 
expression.  Nor  did  all  this  cost  me  so  much  trouble;  for,  in  addition 
to  an  excellent  memory,  God  had  gifted  me  with  remarkable  flezibilitj 
of  the  organa  of  speech." 

In  the  year  1812  Mezaofiyiti  was  appointed  aasistant'librarian  of 
the  university ;  in  1814  he  was  reinstated  In  his  profeeaorship ; 
and  in  1815  he  beoame  chief  librarian.  From  this  period,  eepe- 
daily  after  the  peaoe,  his  repntation  rapidly  extended.  Ererf 
visitor  of  Bologna  related  fresh  marvels  regarding  his  prodigioas 
attainments.  Tourists  from  every  nation,  whether  of  Europe  or  of 
the  east,  united  in  representing  him  as  perfect,  each  in  his  own 
language.  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  in  1817,  reported  him  as  reading  twenty 
languages,  and  speaking  eighteen.  Baron  Zach,  in  1820,  sets  down  the 
number  at  thirty-twa  Lord  Byron,  about  the  same  time,  pronounced 
him  **  a  walking  polyglot,  a  monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briareua  of 
parts  of  speech."  When  Lady  Morgan  saw  him,  in  1822,  common 
report  deecribed  him  as  speiJdng  no  less  than  forty  langusges ;  but 
when  she  inquired  from  himself  the  truth  of  the  report,  he  replied 
that  he  had  only  gone  over  the  outHne  of  that  number.  M  Mol- 
bech,  a  Danish  traveller  of  the  year  1820,  reports  the  number 
of  his  languages  at  *'more  than  thirty,"  and  testifies  to  his  speaking 
Danish  ^  with  almost  entire  correctness."  French,  German,  Spanisli, 
Polish,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  traveUers  concor  in  the  same 
report^  not  only  with  regard  to  their  own,  but  also  to  many  other 
languages. 

During  all  these  years^-except  a  short  visit  to  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  Rome— he  had  resided  altogether  at  Bologna,  though 
invited,  with  many  flattering  ofiers,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Pari^ 
to  Vienna,  to  Florence,  and  to  Rome.  At  length,  having  come  to 
Rome,  as  a  member  of  tiie  deputation  sent  by  the  Bolognese  to  offer 
their  submission  to  the  pope,  Gregory  XYI.,  after  the  revolution  in 
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1S3I,  ha  -WBM  induced  by  the  pope  to  settle  pennaDently  in  Borne, 
uid  to  aooept  a  prebend  in  the  churoh  of  St.  Mary  Major,  whioh 
WAS  Boon  after  exchanged  for  a  eauoniy  in  St  Petei^s;  and,  on 
the  promotion  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Mai,  then  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  to  the  tecretaryahip  of  the  Propaganda,  Mezzo- 
faDti  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  important  charge  of  the 
Vatican.  He  held  this  office  till  1888,  in  which  year,  ooojointly 
with  Mai,  he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.  His  residence  in  a  great 
centre  of  languages,  snch  as  Rome,  and  especially  the  fiuulitiasof 
iotercourM  with  the  various  races  represented  in  the  college  of  the 
Propagonda,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Mezaofanti's  linguistic  studiesi 
The  reports  of  bis  visitors  at  Rome  are  still  more  marvellous  than 
those  of  the  Bolognese  period.  An  eminent  German  scholar,  Herr 
Oiiido  Gorres,  who  hod  much  intercourse  with  him  in  the  year  1841, 
writes  thus :  "  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  European  languages ;  and 
by  this  I  understand  not  only  the  aucicDt  classical  tongues,  and  the 
modem  ones  of  the  first  class,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  or  the 
Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English — his 
knowledge  extends  also  to  t^e  languages  of  the  second  class,  viz., 
the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish — to  the  whole  Slavonic  family, 
Kussian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  or  Czechish — to  the  Servian,  the  Hun- 
garian, the  Turkish ;  and  even  to  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes, 
the  Irifth,  the  Welsh,  the  Wallachian,  the  Albanian,  the  Bulgariao, 
and  the  Illyrian.  Even  the  Romani  of  the  Alps  and  the  Lettish  are 
not  unknown  to  him;  nay,  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Lappish.  He  is  master  of  the  languages  which  fall  within  the  Indo- 
Oermanic  family,  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  the  Koordish,  the  Georgian, 
the  Armenian ;  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of  the  Semitic 
family— the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriao,  the  Samaritan,  the 
Cbaldee,  the  Sabaic — nay,  even  with  the  Chinese,  which  he  not  only 
reads,  but  speaks.  Among  the  Hamitic  languages,  he  knows  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Abyssinian,  Amharic,  and  Angolese." 

What  is  especially  notable  in  this  marvellous  gift  possessed  by 
Hezzofanti  is,  that  his  knowledge  of  each  among  this  vast  variety  of 
laaguages  was  almost  as  perfect  as  though  his  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  that  language  exclusively.  The  reports  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  great  families  of  language  concur  in  describing  him 
u  speakmg  in  each  always  with  the  precision,  and  in  most  cases  with 
the  fluency,  of  a  native.  His  pronunciation,  bis  idiom,  his  vocabu- 
bulary,  were  alike  unexceptionable.  Even  the  familiar  words  of 
everyday  life,  and  the  delicate  turns  of  conversational  language,  were 
at  his  command;  and  in  each  language  he  was  master  of  all  the 
leading  dialects,  and  even  of  the  provincial  peculiarities  of  idiom,  of 
pronunciation,  or  of  expression.  In  French,  he  was  equally  at  home 
in  the  pure  Pariaian  of  the  Faubourg-St>Germain  or  in  the  Provencal 
of  Toulouse.  He  could  accommodate  himself  in  German  to  the  rude 
jargon  of  the  Black  Forest^  or  to  the  classic  vocabulary  of  Dresden ; 
and  he  often  amused  his  English  visitors  by  specimens  of  the  pro- 
vincialisms of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  or  Somersetshire.  With  the 
literature  of  these  various  countries  too  he  was  well  acquainted.  He 
loved  to  talk  with  bis  visitors  of  the  great  authors  in  their  respective 
languages;  and  his  remarks  are  described  as  invariably  sound  and 
judicious,  and  exhibiting  careful  and  various  reading,  often  extending 
to  departments  with  which  it  would  never  be  supposed  that  a  foreigner 
could  be  familiar.  A  Dutch  traveller,  for  instance.  Dr.  Wap,  was 
surprised  to  find  him  well  acquainted  with  his  own  national  poets, 
Vondel  and  Cats;  a  Dane,  with  the  philological  works  of  Bask;  a 
Swede,  with  the  poetry  of  Ochsenstjema ;  to  a  Sicilian  he  would 
repeat  whole  pages  of  the  poetry  of  Meli ;  and  an  English  gentle- 
man was  astounded  to  hear  him  discuss  and  criticise  Hudibras, 
of  all  English  writers  the  least  attractive  as  well  as  the  least  intelli- 
gible to  a  foreigner.  He  was  in  the  habit  too  of  amusing  himself  by 
metrical  compositions  in  the  various  languages  which  he  cultivated, 
and  often  wrote  for  his  visitors  a  couplet  or  two  in  their  native 
language  as  a  little  memento  of  their  interview.  Dr.  Wap,  the  Dutch 
traveller  just  referred  to,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  some  extempore 
lines  in  Dutch  by  which  Mezzofanti  replied  to  a  sonnet  which  Dr.  Wap 
had  addressed  to  him ;  and  the  well-known  Orientalist,  Dr.  Tholuck, 
having  asked  Mezzofanti  for  some  memorial  of  his  visit,  received  from 
him  a  Persian  couplet  after  the  nqanner  of  Haflz,  which  he  composed 
(although  not  without  some  delay)  during  Dr.  llioluck*s  visit 

After  his  removal  to  Rome,  although  he  had  already  passed  his 
fiftieth  year,  he  added  largely  to  his  stock  of  languages.  His  most 
notable  acquisition  daring  tnis  period  was  Chinese,  which  he  acquired 
(partly  at  the  Chinese  College  in  Naples,  partly  among  the  Chinese 
students  of  the  Propaganda)  in  such  perfection  as  to  be  able  not  only 
to  write  and  converse  ft^ly  in  it,  but  even  to  preach  to  the  young 
Chinese  eoolesiastics.  Daring  the  same  period  he  acquved  the  Abys- 
sinian, the  Califomian,  Pome  of  the  North  American  Indian  languages, 
and  even  the  '  impossible  *  Basque.  And  it  was  in  Rome,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  Propaganda,  that  he  displayed  in  its  greatest  perfection 
his  singular  power  of  instantaneously  passing  in  conversation  from 
one  language  to  another,  without  the  slightest  mixture  or  conftision, 
whether  of  words  or  of  pronunciation. 

Mezzofanti,  as  cardinal,  was  a  member  of  many  ecclesiastical  congre- 
gations in  Rome,  but  he  never  held  any  office  of  state.  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  March  1849,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Onofrio, 
beside  the  grave  of  Torquato  IHuso. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  aooaraoy  the  number  of  languages 
known  by  Meaaofianti,  and  still  more  so  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
theee  he  spoks^  and  with  what  degree  of  fluency  in  each.  Daring  his 
lifetime,  as  we  have  seen,  report  varied  considerably  at  different  times ; 
nor  was  he  himself  believed  to  have  made  any  very  precise  statement  on 
the  Bubjectw  To  a  Russian  traveller,  who  visited  him  befora  the  year 
1846,  and  who  begged  of  him  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in 
which  be  was  able  to  express  himself,  he  sent  a  paper  in  his  own  hand 
containing  the  name  of  God  in  fifty-six  langnagesi  The  author  of  a 
memou:  which  appeared  soon  after  the  cardinal's  death  in  a  Roman 
journal,  the  'Civiltk  Catolica'  (who  is  now  known  to  be  Father 
Bresciani,  a  Roman  Jesuit),  states  that,  in  the  year  1846,  Mezsofanti 
himself  informed  him  that  he  was  able  to  express  himself  in  seventy- 
eight  languages.  Marvellous  as  these  statements  may  appear,  they 
seem  fully  borne  out  by  inquiries  (with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
biography)  which  have  been  made  since  the  deatii  of  the  cardinaL 
Reports  have  been  received  from  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  natives 
of  difftarent  countries,  whose  collective  testimony,  founded  on  their 
own  personal  knowledge  of  Mezzofanti,  places  beyond  all  question  the 
fact  of  his  having  spoken  fluently  considerably  more  than  fifty  diilerent 
languages.  There  are  others  among  the  languages  ascribed  to  him, 
regarding  which  it  is  difficult  to  institute  anv  direct  inquiry ;  but, 
judging  from  analogy,  and  relying  on  the  well-known  modesty  and 
tmthfulness  of  Mezzofanti,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  own 
statement  as  reported  by  F.  Bresciani;  the  more  so,  as  among  his 
papers  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family  is  a  Ust^  drawn  up  from 
memoranda  contained  therein,  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
languages  with  which  he  possessed  some  acquaintance,  unaccompanied 
however  by  any  note  specifying  those  among  the  number  whioh  he 
spoke,  or  the  degree  of  his  knowledge  of  each. 

In  general  learning  Mezaofanti's  attainments  were  highly  respect- 
ableu  He  was  a  well-informed  theologian  and  canonist,  and  an 
impressive  though  not  eloquent  preacher.  M.  Libri,  the  historian 
of  mathematical  science  in  Italy,  found  him  well  acquainted  with 
algebra,  and  reports  an  interesting  conversation  which  he  had  with 
him  on  the  Bija  Gannita  (the  algebra  of  the  Hindoos),  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  Indian  history  and  antiquities.  Gther  ti-avellers 
describe  him  as  entering  freely  into  the  history  as  well  as  the  literature 
of  their  several  countries.  But  as  an  author  he  is  almost  unknown. 
He  ocoasionaUy  read  papers  at  various  literary  and  scientific  societies 
in  Bologna  and  Borne;  but  his  only  known  publication  is  a  short 
memoir  of  his  friend  and  brother  professor.  Father  Emmanuel  Aponte, 
whioh  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1820;  and  he  leaves  no  monu- 
ment for  posterity  beyond  the  tradition  that  he  was  incomparably  the 
greatest  linguist  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

MIAZZI,  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  architect  of  the  18th  century, 
was  bom  at  Bergamo,  in  1609,  and  was  originally  brought  up  to  his 
father'a  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was  almost  entirely  self-educated  in 
the  profession  which  he  afterwards  followed;  for  it  was  not  till  he 
was  forty  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Preti.  who 
was  his  junior  by  two  years.  He  had  however  previously  built  a 
small  theatre  in  his  native  town,  and  the  churoh  of  La  Trinity  in  the 
Borgo  of  Anganno.  One  of  his  later  and  best  works  is  the  church 
of  &m  Giambattista  at  Bassano,  in  which  he  successfully  overcame 
the  numerous  obstaelea  arising  out  of  the  site  and  the  conditions 
he  was  obliged  to  comply  with.  He  also  built  the  collegiate  church 
at  Sohio,  that  at  Valdagno,  another  at  San  Vito,  and  a  fourth  at 
Simonzo,  besides  that  at  the  convent  of  Monte  Gaigano,  in  Puglia. 
The  Spineda  Palaoe^  at  Yenegazaa,  in  the  Trevegiano,  exdted  much 
admiration  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  which  has  since  been 
greatly  impaired  by  the  demolition  of  the  chapel  and  corresponding 
wing,  and  the  arcades  uniting  them  to  the  central  edifice.  The  beau- 
tiful theatre  at  Treviso  is  another  of  his  .works;  for  although  the 
original  design  proceeded  from  Bibbiena,'he  greatly  improved  it; 
and  the  fiiyade,  the  vestibule,  and  many  of  the  internal  arrangements 
are  entirely  bis  own.  Miazzi  died  about  1780,  and,  notwithbtandiug 
his  age,  continued  vigorous  and  active  almost  to  the  last. 
^  MICAH,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  is  called  in  the 
title  to  his  prophecy  the  Morasthite,  and  thus  he  is  diiitioguished 
from  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  prophesied  the  death  of  Abab, 
about  B.C.  897.  (1  Kings  xxiL  8-28.)  This  appellation  was  probably 
derived  from  his  birth-place,  Moresheth-Gath  (Micah  i.  14),  or 
Mareshah,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Micah  i.  15 ;  Josh,  xl  44; 
2  Ohron.  xl  8 ;  xiv.  9-10.) 

From  the  title  to  the  book  of  Micah  we  learn  that  he  prophesied  in 
the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  or  from 
B.O.  759  to  699.  The  kings  of  Israel  during  this  period  were  Pekah 
and  Hoshea.  Thus  Micah  was  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of 
Ho8ea*s  prophetical  ministry,  and  with  Isaiah.  This  date  is  confirmed 
by  a  reference  made  to  the  prophet  by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18.  19),  who 
quotes  his  prophecy  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jeroealom  (Micah, 
iiL  12),  and  says  that  it  was  uttered  by  Micah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 
He  must  have  delivered  his  prophecy  before  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  (b.o.  722),  in  whioh  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  destroyed, 
for  he  speaks  of  that  calamity  as  a  future  event    (Micah  i  6,  Ac.) 

Hartmann  contends  that  Micah  prophesied  after  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  aad  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name  is  a  collection  of 
differtut  prophecies  made  during  the  Bjibylonish  captivity,  some  of 
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which  are  Mioah'iy  and  others  not.  ('Micah,  neu  Ubenetzt  and 
erlautert^*  Lemgo,  1800.)  This  hypothasia,  which  is  totally  at 
Tarianoe  with  all  the  testimony  we  have  on  the  sabjeot,  and  is 
sot  sustained  by  interoal  evidence,  on  which  it  profanes  to  be  founded^ 
has  been  amply  refuted  by  Jahn  ('  Einleitung/  vol.  ii,  p.  480)  and 
Boeenmfdler  ('  Scholia  in  Yet  Test,  Proosm.  in  Mic.*). 

Idicah  prophesied  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (i  1).  He  begins  by 
predicting  the  overthrow  of  both  nations,  upbraids  them  with  their 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  impiety,  and  concludes  this  part  of  the  book 
with  the  striking  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Jeremiah  quotes,  and  which  some  snppose  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  the 
city  and  the  rasing  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  (chaps,  i,  il,  ilL) 
He  next  prophesies  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  Jerusalem  (iv.  1-8), 
after  they  shall  have  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon  (iv.  9,  10),  and 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies  (iv.  11, 13).  He  foretells  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  after  great  osdamities  (v.  1-3),  his  ministry, 
and  final  triumph  (v.  4-16).  In  chap.  vi.  he  again  reproves  the  people 
for  their  ingratitude,  irreligion,  and  injustice.  In  chap,  vii  Jerusalem 
is  represented  as  complaining  of  the  corruption  and  faithlessness  of 
her  sons,  but  patiently  waiting  for  deliverance  from  God  (ver.  1-10). 
The  prophet  consoles  her  with  the  promise  of  her  restoration 
(ver.  11-13),  and  concludes  his  book  with  a  sublime  prayer  to  God 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  (ver.  14-20). 

'*The  style  of  Micah,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  '' is  for  the  most  part 
close,  forcible,  pointed,  and  concise^  sometimes  approaching  the 
obscurity  of  Hoses,  in  many  parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in 
general  truly  poeticfd.**    ('Prselect,*  xxi) 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  undisputed.  One  of  the 
mont  remarkable  predictions  in  it  (v.  2)  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
moot  as  being  understood  by  the  Jewish  priests  and  scribes  to  refer 
to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.    (Matt  ii.  6.)  > 

(Uosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet,  Teat. ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home;  The  Minor  PropheU,  by  New- 
come  and  Horsley ;  Micah,  iihenetzt  und  erUiutert,  von  K.  W.  Justi, 
Leip.  18200 

MICHAELIS,  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  minor  dsasic  poets 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Zittau  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1746. 
Though  he  had  no  other  instruction  than  what  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  place  afforded  (for  his  father,  who  was  a  cloth-maker,  had 
sufiered  so  much  in  his  circumstances  by  the  war,  as  to  be  unable  to 
send  him  elsewhere),  his  natural  abilities,  seconded  by  a  happy 
memory,  stood  him  greatly  in  lieu  of  a  regular  classical  education. 
Having  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  Latin,  he  went  to  Leipzig 
with  the  intention  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  but 
soon  desisted  from  it  as  one  for  which  he  had  no  relish,  and  applied 
himself  to  poetry.  At  the  recommendation  of  some  of  his  friends, 
but  far  more  out  oi  necessity,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1766.  These  first  proofs  of  his  poetical  talent  obtained  for  him  the 
encouraging  notice  of  Gellert,  Weisse,  and  Oeser ;  the  last-mentioned 
of  whom  ioterested  himself  warmly  in  his  success,  and  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  Gleim,  who  was  afterwards  his  traest  patron. 
In  1770  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  *  Hamburg 
Correspondent ; '  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  office^  which,  alluring 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  soon  proved  too  irksome  for  him.  While  at 
Hamburg  however  he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing,  who  exerted 
himself  to  serve  him,  and  obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  stage-poet 
in  Seyler's  company ;  but  his  nervousness  snd  ill  state  of  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  give  it  up.  He  now  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  generous  proposal  which  Gleim  had  previously  made  him,  to  take 
up  his^  residence  with  him,  and  make  his  house  a  permanent  home. 
By  Gleim  he  was  welcomed  as  if  rather  conferring  an  obligation  than 
receiving  one ;  and  thus  suddenly  placed  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  in 
the  society  of  such  men  as  Jaoobi  and  Lichtwer,  nothing  furtiier  was 
left  him  to  wish  for,  except  that  he  might  continue  to  eojoy  his  happi- 
ness Unfortunately  he  became  subject  to  a  spitting  of  blood,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  80th  of  September  1772,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  » 

In  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  latterly  placed, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  had  longer  life  been  granted  him  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  among  the  writers  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  The  productions  he  left  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
blossoms  of  poetical  talent  The  principal  ones  among  them  aie  his 
satires,  fables,  and  tales,  and  poetical  epUtles;  and  th^  afford  proof 
not  only  of  literary  talent,  but  of  the  excellenoe  of  his  moral 
character. 

MICHAfiLIS,  JOHN  DAVID,  was  bom  at  Halle  on  the  27th  of 
February  1717.  His  father,  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis,  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Halle,  and  a  distinguished 
Hebrew  scholar.  After  receiving  instruction  for  some  time  from 
private  tutors,  Michaelis  spent  four  years  in  the  Orphan  School  at 
Halle,  where  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  Janguages  and 
philosophy.  In  1783  he  began  to  attend  tLe  lectures  at  the  university, 
and  It  was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chancellor  Ludwig's 
lectures  on  German  history  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of 
general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
displayed  in  his  'Mosaisches  Rechf  After  taking  his  degree  in  1740, 
he  visited  England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
•mment  acholars  both  in  London  and  in  Oxfoid.    During  part  of  his 


residence  in  England  he  preached  at  the  (German  chapel  in  St.  James*s 
Palace.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  hirtory.  Oriental  languages,  and  biblical  criticism.  At  the  death 
of  the  chancellor  Lndwig,  Michaelis  was  commissioned  to  arrange  and 
catalogue  his  immense  library.  The  catalogue  was  published  in  1745, 
and  is  considered  a  model  for  such  works. 

In  1745  he  went  to  the  University  of  Q<)ttingen  at  the  invitation 
of  Miinohhausen;  and  tiiere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  although  he 
was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1763  to  return  to  Prussia.  To 
the  University  of  Gottingen  Michaelis  rendered  the  most  important 
services,  as  professor  of  theology  and  oriental  literature  from  1745  to 
1791 ;  as  secretary  and  director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  from 
1751  to  1770,  when  he  left  it  on  account  of  some  differences  with  the 
members ;  as  editor  of  the  journal  entitled  '  Gelehrte  Anseigen,'  from 
1753  to  1770 ;  and  as  librarian  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary, 
which  would  have  been  abandoned  after  the  death  of  Gesner  in  1761, 
if  MichaeUa  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratuitously. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  biblical  scienoe,  Michaelis  planned 
the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India  which  was  conducted  by  Carsten 
Niebuhr.  The  first  project  of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  the 
year  1756  to  the  Baron  von  Bemstorff,  then  minister  of  Frederick  Y., 
king  of  Denmark.  The  choice  of  the  travellers  was  entrusted  chiefly 
to  Micha&'lis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  for  their  guidance. 

In  1775  Michaelis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star  by  the  king 
of  Sweden ;  in  1786  he  was  appointed  an  A ulic  counsellor  of  Hanover, 
and  in  1789  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August  1791.  He  was  twice  married ;  by 
his  first  wife  he  had  only  one  son.  Christian  Frederic;  by  his  second 
he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters  survived 
him. 

The  mind  of  Michaelis  was  strongly  characterised  by  independence. 
He  always  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto  '  libera  Veritas.'  But  his 
love  of  independence  often  led  him  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  other 
learned  men,  and  to  do  injustice  to  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
contemporaries.  He  often  appeared  to  delight  in  discovering  diffi- 
culties solely  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  removing  them.  In 
the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  he  treated  the  Masoretic  tra- 
ditions with  a  contempt  hardly  less  extravagant  then  the  reverence 
entertained  for  them  by  the  school  of  Buxtorf ;  and  in  every  deitart- 
ment  of  criticism  he  was  apt  to  hasard  ingenious  conjectures  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  real  evidence.  Though  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  he  never 
possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  Arabic  was  superficial  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  his  contributions  to  biblical  and  Oriental  learning  are  invalu- 
able, especially  when  he  treats  of  subjects  capable  of  illustration 
from  history  and  philosophy.  His  religious  opinions  were  never 
firmly  fixed,  but  he  invsriably  expressed  the  greatest  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures. 

The  works  of  Michaelis  axe  very  numerous ;  the  following  are  some 
of  the  most  important  In  Oriental  literature,  grammars  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  treatises  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  these  languages ;  '  Oriental  and  Exegetical  Library,'  24 
vols..  New  do.  8  vols. ;  '  Supplementa  in  Lexica  Hebraica,*  6  vols. 
In  philosophy,  an  essay  '  On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Language, 
and  of  Language  on  Opinions,'  which  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1759  ,*  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy, 
and  other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and  chronology,  *  Spicilegium 
GeographisB  Hebroorum  exterss  post  Bochartum ;'  other  treatises  on 
geography  and  chronology ;  several  separate  dissertations  on  the  laws 
and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of  most  of  which  is  em- 
bodied in  his  '  Mosaisches  Reoht^'  in  6  vols.,  1770-75;  a  second  edition 
of  the  first  5  vols,  of  this  work  was  published  in  the 'years  1775-{^0. 
This  work,  which  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Michaelis,  was 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  1814, 
under  the  title  of  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.'  *'  The  great 
object  of  Michaelis  in  this  work  is  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show  their  wonderful  adaptation  in 
every  respect  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  given  had  been  placed  by  providence;  and,  while 
he  takes  every  opportunity  of  establishing  the  claims  of  Moses  to  the 
character  of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  to  inculcate  upon  human 
legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying  those  particulars  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  political  situation,  the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  countrymen,  by  attention  to  which 
alone  they  can  ever  hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and 
happy."  (Dr.  Smith's  '  Preface,'  p.  xvii)  In  biblical  criticism 
Michaelis's  *  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament '  is  well  known  in 
England  by  the  translation  of  the  late  Bishop  Marsh ;  he  also  pub- 
lished part  of  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ; '  a  '  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  with  Notes,  for  the  Unlearned,'  and  several  other 
critical  works. 

(Professor  Hassencamp,  CoUeetion  </  Jfemotri  rdating  to  the  Life 
and  Writingi  ofMichaiUs;  and  £iog.  Univ.,  voL  xxviiL) 

MICHAUX,  ANDR£,  was  bora  in  1746.  He  visited  Syria, 
Persia,  and  North  America,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  in 
all  which  countries  he  made  considerable  collections  of  dried  plants. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  account  of  the  oaks 
of  North  America,  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1801,  and  of  the 
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*Flom  Boieali-AmericaDA,'  which  appeared  in  1808,  in  2  Tola.  8vo. 
Of  the  latter  work  he  ia  said  to  have  been  leas  the  author  than  the 
late  ProfesBor  Lonia  Claade  Kichard.     He  died  November  13,  1802. 

MICHAUX,  FRAN90IS-ANDR£,  son  of  Andr^  was  employed  by 
the  French  government  to  explore  the  foreata  of  North  America,  with 
a  view  to  the  introduotion  into  Europe  of  the  valuable  timber-trees 
of  that  country.  For  this  purpose  he  made  three  vojagea  to  the 
United  Statea,  during  which  he  aucoeeded  in  sending  to  France  large 
quantitifls  of  seeda.  Hia  principal  work  ia  the  *  Histoue  dea  Arbres 
foreaiiera  de  TAmerique  Septentrionale^'  in  8  vols,  large  8vo,  Paris, 
1810-18 ;  thia  is  an  exoellent  account  of  the  principal  North  American 
forest-treea,  abounding  in  valuable  information  aa  to  their  geograi>hical 
distribution  and  botanical  distinctions,  and  the  uses  and  qualities  of 
their  timber.  Besides  theae,  he  publiahed  a  treatise  '  On  the  Natu- 
ralisation of  Forest-Trees  in  France,'  8vo,  Puis,  1805;  'Journey  to 
the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains/  8vo,  Paris,  1804 ;  and  'A  Notioe 
of  the  Bermudas,'  4to,  1806.  He  was  bom  1770,  and  died  Oct.  28, 1855. 
MICHEL  ANQELO.  [Buokabotti,  Michel  AnobIiO.] 
*MICH£LET,  JULES,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  French 
historians,  was  bom  at  Puia  on  the  2lBt  of  August  1798.  After 
eomploting  hia  own  studies,  he  began  active  life  in  1821  in  the  pro* 
feesioo  of  a  teacher  in  public  seminaries.  From  the  first  his  fSftvourite 
studies  had  been  in  mstory  and  in  departments  relating  to  it ;  and 
in  1826  he  became  teacher  of  history  and  languagea  in  the  College 
Rollin.  His  first  efforts  aa  an  author  were  in  the  production  of  works 
to  assist  pupils  in  the  study  of  history.    Of  this  kind  were  his 

*  Tableau  Chronologique  de  THistoire  modeme  depuis  1458  jusqu'k 
1789,'  originally  pubHshed  in  1825,  and  his  '  Tableaux  synebroniques 
de  I'Histoire  modeme,'  originally  published  in  1826.  These  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  as  also  have  some  later  works  of  a 
similar  educational  order—his  'Precis  de  I'Histoire  modeme,'  1881 ; 
his  '  Introduction  k  THistoire  universelle,'  1834,  and  his  <  Pr^cia  de 
rHistoire  de  SVance  jusqu*k  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,'  8rd  edit  1888. 
In  1830,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July,  M.  Michelet^  whose 
reputation  for  historical  research  had  been  establiahed  by  some  of 
the  above  works,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  historical  department  of 
the  archiTes  of  France;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  by 
Goiaot^  who  was  then  diverted  from  literature  into  politics,  to  con- 
tinue his  course  of  lectures  in  history  to  the  Faculty  of  Literature  in 
PkriSb  In  1838  he  succeeded  Daunou  in  the  chair  of  history  and 
moral  acience  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political 
scienoea.  Meanwhile  he  had  published  various  works,  characterised 
not  only,  as  his  former  had  been,  by  research,  but  by  that  tendency 
to  philoaophio  genendisation  and  that  warmth  and  colour  of  style, 
which  have  since  distinguished  almost  all  that  he  has  written.  Among 
these,  besides  an  abridged  translation  of  Vice's  '  Scienza  Nuova,'  or 

*  Philosophy  of  Hlatory,'  were  his  '  Histoire  Homaine '  (the  Republican 
Period),  2nd  edit  1833 ;  the  early  volumes  of  his  'Histoire  de  France' 
(begun  in  1838,  and  the  seventh  volume  of  which,  leaving  the  work 
still  far  from  complete,  was  published  in  1855) ;  and  Ms  *  Origiues  du 
Droit  Francois  oherch^  dans  lee  Symboles  et  Formules  du  Droit 
Universe],'  1837.  During  the  latter  part  of  Louis-Philippe's  reign 
Miehelei  distingmshed  himself  by  ha  vehement  interest  in  oontem- 
porary  social  and  religious  questions,  and,  above  all,  by  his  antagonism 
to  the  Jeanita  and  their  influenceu  His  little  treatises,  'Du  Pr6tre,  de 
la  Femme^  et  de  la  Famille,'  and  '  Le  Peuple,'  both  well  known  in 
igngitaK  translations,  were  published,  the  first  in  1845,  the  other  in 
1846 ;  and  his  '  Life  of  Luther,'  which  has  also  been  translated,  was 
puhUshed  in  1846.  In  consequence  of  these  writings  and  lus  anti- 
codeaiastical  spirit  generally,  his  lectures  were  interdicted  by  the 
icovemment  of  Guisot ;  and  his  public  influence,  and  his  popularity  with 
the  liberal  party  oozrespondingly  increased.  In  1848  he  published 
his  *  Couis  profess^  au  CoU^e  de  France,  1847-48.'  In  the  previous 
year  he  began  hia  '  Hiitoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise;*  on  which 
great  work,  together  with  his  'Histoire  de  France,'  he  has  continued 
to  labour  since,  issuing  a  volume  of  the  one  or  the  other  at  intervals. 
Both  have  been  translated  as  ftir  as  pubUshed.  At  the  revolution  of 
1848  Michelet's  high  popularity  would  have  secured  him  an  important 
place  in  the  new  system,  had  he  not  preferred  to  act  still  only  through 
his  lectures  and  booka.  Since  the  acoesaion  of  Louia-Napoleon  he  haa 
again  been  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  has  been  subject 
to  various  impediments  in  consequence.  His  last  writings,  besides 
the  recent  volumes  of  bis  two  histories,  have  been,  one  on  *The 
Martyrs  of  Russia,'  published  in  1851,  others  entitled  *L'Oiseau,' 
published  in  1866 ;' L'Insecte,'  1857;  'L'Amour/  1858;  'LaFemme,' 
1859;  'LaMer,'  1861;  *  La  Sorciere,'  1802;  *La  Pologne  Martyre/ 
1863;  and  '  Ia  Bible  de  rHumftnit^,'  1864. 

MICH£LOZZI,  MICHELOZZO,  an  eminent  Florentine  sculptor  and 
architeet  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  was 
patronised  by  Cosmo  de'  Mei^oi,  to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  that 
on  the  latter  being  banished,  in  1488,  he  chose  to  follow  him.  It 
was  for  Cosmo  that  he  erected  the  edifice  since  denominated  the 
Pslasio  Riocardi  at  Florence,  a  noble  monument  of  the  older  Rorentine 
style,  simple  even  to  severity,  yet  possessing  an  air  not  only  of 
grandeur,  but  of  magnificence.  The  fa9ade  consists  of  a  lofty  rusti- 
cated basement,  with  comparatively  small  apertures,  above  which  are 
two  ranges  of  large  arched  windows,  seventeen  on  a  floor,  and  each 
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divided  into  two  lesser  arches  resting  on  a  central  column.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  rich  comicion&  The  interior  court  has 
upper  and  lower  porticos  or  galleries,  with  arches  resting  upon 
columns,  and  with  an  enriched  frieze  between  the  first  and  second 
arcades.  He  also  greatly  improved  the  court  of  the  Pabzzo  Vecchio, 
originally  13uilt  by  Amolfo,  and  which  is  in  a  rich  though  somewhat 
fanciful  style  inclining  to  Qothic  Among  his  other  works  at  Florence 
IS  the  PslazBO  Tomabuoni,  now  Corsi ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  cily  the  villas  Cafaggiuolo  and  Carregi;  also  a  palaoe  at  Fiesole, 
for  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  son  of  Cosmo  I.  During  his  residence  at 
Yenioe  he  made  designs  for  many  public  and  private  buildings  in  that 
city,  and  erected  there  the  celebrated  library  in  the  convent  of  San 
Giorgio.  He  waa  likewise  employed  by  his  patron  CSosmo  in  enlarging 
and  embellishing  a  palace  at  Milan,  bestowed  on  him  by  Ludovico 
Sforza.  His  last  work  was  designing  and  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  monumental  chapel  of  the  Annunciation,  erected  by  Piero  de* 
Medici  in  honour  of  Cosmo,  in  the  Chiesa  dei  Servi,  at  Florence. 
MichelozBo  died  at  the  age  of  aixty-eight,  but  the  precise  time  of  his 
decease  is  not  known— probably  it  was  about  1470. 

MICIPSA.     [JUGUBTHA.] 

MICKIEWICZ,  ADAM,  the  greatest  poet  that  Poland  has  ever 
produced,  was  bom  in  the  year  1798  at  Nowogrodek,  a  small  town  in 
Lithuania,  one  of  the  few  in  the  environs  of  which  the  ancient  Lithua- 
nian language  is  still  spoken.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a 
man,  the  chief  effort  of  whose  life  was  to  prevent  the  language,  the 
nationali^,  and  the  religion  of  Poland  from  being  overpowered  by 
those  of  Russia,  should  be  the  native  of  a  country  which  had  lost  its 
language,  its  nationality,  and  its  religion  by  its  union  with  Poland. 
His  father,  by  birth  a  noble,  was  by  profession  an  advocate,  and  an 
Aiauccessful  one,  and  his  brother  afterwards  became  a  legal  writer  of 
some  reputation.  Miokiewioz  himself  had  so  little  respect  for  the 
nobility  of  hia  family,  that  in  his  poem  of  '  Pan  Tadeuss,'  in  which  tho 
scene  is  Isid  in  Lithuania  in  the  year  1812,  he  introduces  his  family 
name  as  that  of  a  dissipated  and  illiterate  brawler  in  a  pothouse.  It 
ia  singular  that  Pushkin,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  Russian  Byron 
as  MickiewicB  did  that  of  the  Polish  Byron,  takes  occasion  in  his  play 
of  *  Boris  Godunov,'  to  introduce  one  of  his  own  ancestors  m  an  odious 
and  contemptible  light  The  feeling  of  the  two  poets  in  this  respect 
was  very  different  from  that  of  their  English  prototype. 

Mickiewicz  after  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at  Nowogrodek 
and  the  gramma^sohool  of  Minsk,  vros  sent  when  a  youth  of  seventeen 
to  the  University  of  Wilna,  where  hia  uncle,  an  ex-Jesuit,  was  one  of 
the  professors.  The  university  under  the  auspices  of  Sniadecki  the 
mathematician,  and  the  patronage  of  Prince  Czartorydci,  then  uiuister 
of  public  instmction,  waa  at  that  time  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  for  eleven  millions  of  the  population  of  Russian 
Poland,  and  celebrated  for  the  success  with  which  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences  were  tauffht  Almoat  the  first  person  whom  Mickiewicz  saw 
at  WUna  was  Thomas  Zan,  a  celebrated  Polish  patriot,  who  was 
occupied  with  gettmg  up  secret  societies  among  the  students,  of  which 
Mickiewicz  at  once  became  a  member.  The  professor  of  history, 
Lelewel  [Lsiawbl],  waa  another  determined  opponent  of  the  Russian 
government,  and  to  him  Mickiewicz  addressed  the  first  poem  he  pub- 
lished. While  at  Wilna  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  aister  of  a 
fellow  student,  Maria  Weresaczakowna,  by  whom  his  addresses  were 
finally  rejected  for  those  of  a  richer  suitor.  When  he  left  the  univer- 
sity where  he  had  first  been  noted  for  his  devotion  to  chemistry  and 
afterwards  to  poetry,  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  classical  literature 
in  a  college  at  Kowno,  and  it  was  while  residing  there  in  1822  that 
two  small  volumes  of  poems  from  his  pen  were  published  at  Wilna. 
Like  those  of  Bums  and  Byron,  they  at  one  blow  made  their  author 
famous. 

These  poems  not  only  at  once  placed  their  author  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  literature  of  his  own  time,  but  above  every  other  serious  poet 
who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  language.  The  'Ballade'  they  contain, 
several  of  which  are  imitated  fh>m  the  Lithuanian,  are  of  very  various 
degrees  of  merit,  some  of  them  spuited,  others  pleaaing,  and  others 
again  poor  and  commonplace.  But  two  poems  of  the  set,  *Grazyna' 
and  *Dziady,'  are  of  a  very  high  class.  In  'Grazyna,'  in  which  the 
poet  takes  for  his  scene  the  old  caatle  of  Nowogrodek,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  renudniog  near  his  native  town,  he  telle  in  a  tersely 
dasdical,  and  sculpturesque  style,  which  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
happieat  effusions  of  Tennyson,  the  story  of  a  Lithuanian  heroine,  who 
to  aave  the  honour  of  her  huaband  assumes  his  armour,  and  meets 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  became  the  favourite  poem  of  a  real 
Lithuanian  heroine^  Emilia  Plates,  who  eight  years  afterwards  fought 
in  the  Polish  ranks  in  the  insurrection  of  1880,  and  to  whose  memory 
Mickiewicz  devoted  a  poenL  The  *Dziady,'  or  'Ancestors,'  Ib  a 
poem  of  a  new  kind,  an  autobiographical  drama,  in  which  the  poet 
appears  as  one  of  his  own  characters.  In  it  the  poet  relates,  with  this 
sUght  veil,  the  stoiy  of  his  love  for  *  Maria,'  the  *  Mary  Chaworth '  of 
his  life^  and  except  in  Byron's  'Dream,'  which  Mickiewicz  afterwards 
rendered  into  Polish,  it  would  be  difi&oult  to  find  a  love-tale  more 
tenderly  and  delicately  told. 

The  name  of  Mickiewios  became  at  once  popular  among  his  country- 
men. A  valley  near  Kowno,  which  he  was  fond  of  viuting,  and 
where  he  wroto  some  of  his  verses,  received  the  name»  which  it  still 
retains,  of  *  Mickiewicz's  VaiUy.'    The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  van 
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heightened  by  the  next  Intelligence  that  spread  £ar  and  wide  conoem- 
ing  him,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  goTom- 
menty  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  secret  sodetios  which 
had  been  found  to  exist  in  the  University  of  Wihia.  The  dedication 
of  the  'Poems,*  containing  'Dziady/  had  been  to  Thomas  Zan  and  a 
few  friends,  and  probably  the  poet  little  anticipated  the  dedication 
which  he  was  to  prefix  to  another  part  of  the  'Dziady,'  published 
i^r  long  years  of  interval — "To  the  sacred  memozyof  JohnSobolew- 
ski,  of  Cyprian  Dasskiewicz,  of  Felix  Kolakowski,  my  fellow-students, 
my  fellow-prisoners,  my  fellow-exiles,  persecuted  for  love  to  their 
country,  who,  with  a  longing  for  that  country  in  their  hearts,  died 
at  Archangel,  at  Moscow,  at  St  Petersburg,  the  martyrs  of  their 
country's  cause."  Imprisoned  for  upwards  of  a  year  in  the  Basilian 
convent  at  Wilna,  while  the  examination  into  the  conspiracy  went  on, 
under  drcumstances  and  incidents  which  were  afterwards  delineated 
with  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  Mickiewicz,  found  guilty  of  being  a 
member  of  two  secret  sodeties,  was  condemned,  in  1824,  to  perpetual 
banishment  in  the  interior  of  Knssia.  At  Uie  age  of  twenty-six 
Mickiewicz  left  Poland  for  exile,  and  he  never  saw  it  again. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  reside, 
Mickiewicz  found  himself,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, in  the  midst  of  native  conspirators  against  the  Russian  govern- 
ments Ruilyeev  and  Bestuzhev,  afterwards  so  active  in  the  abortive 
insurrection  at  the  accesdon  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  were  ardent  for 
the  Polish  cause.  In  a  poem ''  to  his  Rusdan  friends,"  written  in  after 
years,  Mickiewicz  mentions  them  both  by  name,  as  victims  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  czar,  and  alludes  apparently  to  Pushkin,  to  whom  they  in- 
troduced  him,  as  having  deserted  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  '  Rusdan 
Byron '  and  the '  Polish  Byron '  met  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  year  of  thi 
death  of  the  English  Byron.  Probably  the  conjunction  was  not  looked 
ui>on  with  &vourable  eyes  by  the  Russian  government,  which  ordered 
Mickiewicz  to  Odessa ;  there  however  he  soon  obtained  permisdon  for 
a  tour  in  the  Crimea,  which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  '  Crimean  Sonnets/ 
the  first  sonnets  in  the  Polish  language.  Their  subject  now  gives 
them  an  additional  interest  One  of  them  is  '  On  the  View  of  the 
Mountains  from  Kodov,'  or  Eupatoria;  another,  'On  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Bslaklava.'  These  poems  have  been  very  popular ;  and  one 
of  them, '  On  the  Chatuir-Dagh,'  has  enjoyed  the  singular  distinction 
of  being  translated  into  Perdan ;  but  we  believe  that  from  no  other 
poems  of  Mickiewicz  could  so  many  instances  of  false  brilliancy  and 
other  common-place  be  sdeoted.  They  obtained  for  him  an  invitation 
to  Moscow  from  the  governor.  Prince  Qolitsuin,  and  afterwards  permis- 
don to  return  to  St  Petersburg,  where,  in  1828,  his  next  great  poem, 
'  Wallenrod,*  appeared. 

This  poem  was  at  once  prohibited  by  the  censorship  of  Warsaw,  and 
to  those  who  have  read  it,  it  is  an  inexplicable  problem  how  it  should 
ever  have  passed  the  oensonhip  of  St  PetersDurg.  Under  the  thin 
disguise  of  a  story  of  a  Lithuanian  of  the  14Ui  century,  who  works  his 
way  to  the  mastership  of  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  in  detail, 
it  inculcates  the  most  burning  hatred  on  the  part  of  a  crushed  nation 
to  its  foreign  oppressors.  Its  meaning,  which  was  at  once  apprehended 
by  every  Pole,  seems  to  have  escaped  every  Russian.  Two  Russian 
translations  were  published,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  Emperor 
Kicholas  sent  a  message  of  compliment  to  the  author.  A  diplomatic 
appointment  in  the  Russian  service  was  also,  it  is  sdd,  proffered  to 
him ;  but  the  only  favour  he  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  vidt  Italy 
for  ibe  benefit  of  his  health,  and  he  obtained  it  by  the  intercosdon  of 
the  Rusdan  poet  Zhukovsky.  He  left  Russia,  as  he  left  Poland,  never 
to  return. 

After  passing  through  Qermany,  where  he  spent  some  days  with 
Qothe,  he  redded  at  Rome,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Fenimore 
Cooper,  in  whose  Memoirs,  now  preparing  by  his  daughter,  it  is 
probable  that  some  interesting  particulars  of  him  will  be  found.  It 
was  at  Rome  that  the  news  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  reached 
him,  an  insurrection  which  was  commenced  by  a  party  of  the 
insurgents  singing  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  some  lines  from  his  '  Ode 
to  Youth.'  The  rising  was  crushed  by  the  time  Mickiewicz  had 
reached  Posen  on  his  way  to  join  it  He  retired  to  Dresden,  and  there 
composed  another  part  of  the  'Dziady,'  which  was  first  published  in 
18S2  at  Paris. 

As  in  the  former  part  of  this  poem  Mickiewicz  had  told  in  a 
dramatic  form  the  tale  of  his  early  love,  in  this  he  related  in  a  suo- 
cesslon  of  scenes  the  story  of  his  imprisonment  in  Wilua  before  the 
sentence  of  banishment  As  a  lover,  he  represented  himself  as  having 
been  driven^  by  disappointment  to  insanity ;  as  a  man,  he  actually 
delineated  himself  as  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  the  devil  as  exorcised 
out  of  his  body  by  a  priest,  after  the  utterance  of  a  proud  and  pre- 
sumptuous challenge  to  Heaven,  the  impious  vanity  of  which  is 
represented  as  having  called  down  the  chastisement  This  strange 
and  repulsive  scene  is  accompanied  by  otiiers  of  a  less  eccentric 
character,  in  which  the  poet* s  friends  and  foes  are  put  in  action  without 
reserve,  and  in  which  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  sway  in  Poland  are 
depicted  with  surpzising  power  and  pathos.  On  the  whole,  this  wild 
|>roduction  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  poetical  power  that  the 
literature  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  1830  has  produced. 

The  last  great  poem  of  Mickiewicz,  '  Pan  Tadeusz/  or  *  Sir  Thad- 
deuV  was  published  at  Paris  in  1834.    It  differs  as  entirely  in  style  and 


sentiment  from  the  'Dziady '  as  '  Waverley '  from  *  Manfred.'  It  is  a 
minute  delineation  of  Lithuanian  domestio  life  in  the  year  1812,  the 
tune  of  the  poet's  boyhood,  in  which  the  somewhat  insignificant  story 
of  a  common-place  hero  is  relieved  against  the  dark  background  qif 
the  approach  of  Napoleon's  invading  army  on  its  march  to  Russia,  and 
the  intense  excitement  it  produces  among  the  Lithuanians,  from  the 
pessant  and  the  publican  to  the  priest  and  the  nobl&  By  some  it  is 
regarded  as  totally  unworthy  of  the  powers  of  Miokiewicz~by  many 
as  the  finest  production  of  bis  genius ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  IB  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and  the  least  objectionable 

XTp  to  this  period  the  career  of  Mickiewicz  had  been  one  to  which 
his  Polish  admhrers  had  looked  with  constantly  increasing  admiration, 
and  he  occupied  a  podtion  in  the  literature  of  his  country  without  a 
rival  either  in  the  present  or  the  past  "He  is  our  Byron,  our  Shak- 
spere,"  was  the  verdict  of  EllementynaHoffmanowa  herself,  a  staid  and 
decorous  writer.  None  indeed  could  then  have  foreseen  in  what  dark- 
ness the  star  of  Mickiewicz  was  to  sot  In  1832,  two  years  before  the 
appearance  of  *  Pan  Tadeusz,'  he  had  published  '  A  Book  of  the  Polish 
Nation  and  the  Polish  Pilgrimage,'  which  presented  an  unbroken  series 
of  dull  absurdity  and  extravagance.  It  was  probably  the  influenoe  of 
his  name  which  procured  its  translation  into  French  by  Count  Mon- 
talembert,  and  into  English  by  Lach  Szyrma,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  in  it  Mickiewicz  presented  himself  to  the  world  in  the  character 
o^  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic,  convinced  that  it  was  to  its  toleration  of 
Protestantism  that  the  ruin  of  Poland  was  to  be  ascribed. 

Before  this  period  Mickiewicz  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  and 
it  was  in  that  dty,  in  1834,  that  he  became  united  to  Celina  Szyman- 
owska,  a  Polish  lady,  tq  whom  he  }iad,  in  1828,  addressed  some  verses 
at  St  Petersburg.  To  Paris  and  to  the  Fi^nch  he  was  strongly 
attached,  but  his  pecuniary  drcumstances  compelled  him  to  accept, 
in  1839,  an  appointment  as  professor  of  dasdcal  literature  at  Lausanne. 
In  the  next  year,  when  M.  Cousin,  then  minister  of  public  instruction, 
determined  to  establish  a  chair  of  Slavonic  literature  and  the  Slavonic 
languages  at  the  College  of  France,  it  was  considered  a  good  fortune 
for  the  minister  to  l^  able  to  appoint,  for  the  first  professor,  the 
greatest  poet  of  Poland. 

The  first  lectures  which  he  gave  were  eagerly  attended,  and  were 
reproduced  in  the  French  and  Qerman  journals ;  but  ere  long  strange 
alterations  began  to  develope  themselves.  Already  in  1841,  when 
Madame  Mickiewicz,  who  was  in  bad  health,  had  recdved  some 
benefit  from  bdng  mesmerised  by  a  Polish  fanatic  named  Towianski, 
Mickiewicz  had  allowed  himself  to  become  associated  with  this  man 
as  the  interpreter  of  certain  dreams,  in  which  Towianski  alleged 
that  he  was  favoured  with  revelations  by  the  Viigin  Mary.  In 
his  lectures  on  Slavonic  literature  the  professor  gradually  lost 
sight  of  Slavonic  literature  altogether,  and  preached  a  series  of 
discourses,  in  which  this  Towianski  was  represented  as  the  new 
Messiah  of  a  new  religion,  of  which  the  prindpal  feature  was  the 
worship  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  Mickiewicz  represented  as  a 
new  and  necessary  devdopment  of  improved  Christianity.  At  last,  in 
1844,  the  French  government  interposed,  ordered  Towianski  to  quit 
Paris,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  lectures  which  had  long  exdted 
general  scandal  and  disgust  Mickiewicz*s  name  appeared  in  the  list 
of  professors  for  some  years  afterwards*  but  he  lived  in  obscurity, 
an  object  rather  of  compasdon  than  other  feelings.  In  1848  the  revo- 
lution of  February  again  exdted  his  hopes  for  Poland,  and  he  made 
a  journey  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the  pope,  and  was 
recdved  with  enthusiasm  by  tiie  insurgents  at  Florence,  In  1851  his 
name  appeared  in  the  French  calendars  as  **  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Library 
of  the  Aiaejul  at  Paris,"  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  prince 
president,  who  might  posdbly  view  as  a  venial  error  the  inculcation  of 
the  worship  of  Napoleon  I. 

About  1854  Mickiewicz  became  a  widower,  and  *he  afterwards 
returned  in  some  dsgree  to  public  life.  Soon  after  the  oommenco- 
ment  of  the  war  with  Russia  he  headed  a  deputation  to  the  French 
emperor,  to  remind  him  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itsdf  for 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  and  in  1855  he  was  sent  by  him  on 
a  secret  mission  to  the  east»  which  was  destined  to  prove  the  last 
incident  in  his  career.  He  died  at  Constantinople  on  the  27th  of 
November  1855.  His  remains  were  removed  to  France,  where  they 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  a  subscription  was 
opened  directiy  after  at  Paris  and  London  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  editions  of  Mickiowicz's  works  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1828  and  1829,  in  three  volumes,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Countess  Ostrowdui,  a  Lithuanian  lady,  who  ptresented  the 
money  received  from  its  sale  to  the  author,  then  a  captive  in  Ruada. 
It  is  generally  stated  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  France  in  the 
Polish  language,  but  it  had  two  predecessors,  as  its  editor,  Leonard 
Chod^ko,  points  out  in  the  preface— one  in  1668  and  another  in  1814. 
Its  successors  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  inany  of  tho  best  works 
in  Polish  being  now  originally  printed  at  Paris.  The  best  edition  of 
Mickiewicz's  works  is  that  in  four  volumes,  issued  at  that  dty  in  1844, 
revised  by  the  poet  himself  and  edited  by  Alexander  Chodiko.  A 
translation  of  all  his  works  into  French  by  Christian  Ostrowski  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1841,  and  again  in  1845,  with  two  very  different 
prefaces,  the  first  all  enthusiasm  for  Mickiewicz  and  his  genius,  the 
second  full  of  the  disappointment  and  estrangement  his  devotion  to 
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Towumaki  had  inspired.  The  EDgliah  language  posaeBses  ono  only  of 
hiB  larger  poems  in  two  translationB — the  '  Widlenrod/  in  prose  by 
Leon  Jablonski,  Edinbnrgh,  1Q41,  and  in  Tone  by  Cattley,  London, 
1842.  An  article  of  some  length  on  Miokiewicz  appeared  in  the 
London  'Metropolitan/  at  the  outaet  of  his  career,  and  another  in  the 

<  AthensBum '  for  1856,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 

The  name  of  'the  Polish  Byron,'  which  has  been  generally  assigned 
to  Mickiewicz,  oonyeys  as  correct  a  notion  of  the  natare  and  the  extent 
of  his  genius  as  any  single  epithet  could  pojisibly  do.  The  most 
striking  point  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  is  the  Tehement 
pakriotiam  of  the  Pole^  and  the  indifference  to  his  country  which  was 
professed  by  the  Eugliiiiman,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  was  probably 
owing  to  the  different  position  of  the  two  countries,  one  at  the  foot  of 
a  foreign  aovereign,  and  the  other  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its 
history.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  'Pan  Tadeasz,'  where  Mickiewicz 
lias  occasion  to  delineate  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  he  depicts 
them,  not  consciously  perhaps  on  his  own  part,  as  arrogant,  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  spiteful,  and  headstrong,  with  scarcely  any  good  qualities 
to  balance.  There  ia  an  obtuseness  in  Mickiewioz's  own  mooral  per- 
ceptions which  it  is  often  painful  to  observe.  His  poem  of '  Wallenrod' 
is  dcToted  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  to  the  inculcation  of  a  spirit 
of  systematio  treachery,  and  in  one  remarkable  passage  he  delineates 
his  young  hero  in  the  palace  of  his  foe  as  descending  to  the  meanest 
spite— 

"  I  remember  how  o/t  in  the  castle 
I  secretly  sharpened  my  knife,  and  with  what  a  rapture  of  Tengeonco 
I  eat  the  carpets  of  'Winrych,  and  mined  his  glittering  mirrors." 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  passage  in  '  Wal- 
lenrod,'  the  Poles  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  at 
Waiaaw  carried  out  the  idea.  The  gross  anachronism  of  the  carpets 
and  the  mirrors  in  a  story  of  the  14th  century  is  only  one  of  many 
which  abound  in  the  works  of  Mickiewicz,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on 
bis  authority  for  fiacts  in  literary  or  other  history,  where  his  Tiews  and 
theories  were  concerned.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  in  one  of  his  Napo- 
leonic lectures  that  the  genius  of  Byron  was  undoubtedly  kindled  by  a 
rsy  firom  tliat  of  Napoleon,  and  inquires  how  such  a  poet  could  other- 
wise have  arisen  in  a  literature  so  decrepit  and  almost  dead  as  that  of 
England,  which  had  as  it  were  come  to  a  close  with  Thomson  and  his 
followen.  This  general  inaccuracy  and  untrustworthiness  must,  in 
£iimeas  to  tiie  Russians,  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  thrilling 
delineatioDB  of  their  cruelty  which  abound  in  the  *  Dziady.'  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Mickiewicz  as  a  writer,  a  politician, 
and  an  hifiorian,  nothing  can  ever  erase  from  Polish  literature  the 
name  of  the  poet  of '  Qra^yna." 

MICKLE,  WILLIAM  (or,  as  he  sometimes  called  himself,  William 
Jduus  Miokle),  was  bom  in  1784  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  aent  to  the  counting-house  of  a  relation  who  was  a  brewer,  and 
remained  there  five  yeara  He  afterwards  set  up  in  business  on  his 
own  acooont,  but  fiiiled,  it  is  said,  because  he  devoted  those  hours  to 
his  poetical  studies  which  should  have  been  dedicated  to  business. 
He  subsequently  became  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford, 
and  though  several  of  his  juvenile  poems  had  been  printed,  his  name 
remained  unknown  to  the  public  till  the  publication  of  an  elegiac  ode, 
called  'PolUo,'  in  1765.  This  was  followed  in  1767  by  a  poem  in 
ioutation  of  Spenser  called  'The  Concubine,'  published  with  many 
corrections  and  additions  ten  years  afterwards  under  the  title  of  'Sir 
Hartyn.'  He  also  wrote,  besides  several  other  poems,  a  *  Letter  to 
Br.  Harwood,'  agahist  the  Arian  views ;  an  attack  on  deism,  called 
'Voltaire  in  the  Shades;'  and  a  tragedy  entitled  the  'Siege  of  Mar- 
seilles,' which  was  refused  by  Garrick,  Harris,  and  Sheridan  in  succession, 
sod  never  produced.  In  1775  came  out  his  translation  of  Camoens's 
'  Laatady'  which  had  occupied  him  five  years.  Governor  Johnstone, 
his  patron,  having  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Bomney  man-of- 
war,  took  him  out  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  appointed  joint-agent  for 
the  prises  that  might  be  taken  in  an  expected  cruise.  His  translation 
procured  him  much  respect  among  the  Portuguese,  and  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  Prince  Don  John 
of  Bragansa  was  president  A  poem  called  '  Almada  Hill '  was  the 
result  of  his  residence  at  Lisbon.  After  Mickle's  return  to  London 
with  Govexnor  Johnstone  he  wrote  several  pieces  both  in  prose  and 
versev  the  last  of  which  was  '  Eskdale  Braes/  a  baUad.  He  died  at 
WheaUy,  in  Oxfordshire,  October  25, 1788.  « 

Mickle's  translation  of  the  '  Lusiad '  has  been  severely  censured  on 
account  of  the  liberties  taken  with  the  original,  and  the  unwarranted 
diSbaenen  of  the  translation.  His  poems  as  a  whole  are  worth  little, 
indeed  so  litUe^  that  we  may  wondcv  how  they  acquired  the  small 
eslafarity  which  they  have  attained    A  ballad  by  Mickle  entitled 

<  Cunmor  Hall'  is  not  without  merit;  it  furnished  the  idoa  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  'Eenilwortfa,'  and  u  printed  in  the  introduction  to  that  work 
in  the  complete  editions  of  Scott^s  Novels. 

MIGON  {MUcwp  or  i/L6Kav),  a  distinguished  Greek  painter  and 
icolptiMr,  -was  the  son  of  Phanochus  of  Athens,  and  was  ono  of  the 
BMSt  oelabsatsd  of  the  Greek  painters  for  painting  horses.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  5ih  century  B.a,  and  was  the  contemporary 
of  niidias  and  Polygnotus. 

The  Ustoiry  of  Micon  is  less  known  than  that  of  many  others  of 


the  eminent  artists  of  ancient  Greece.  Ho  was  however  one  of  the 
painters  chosen  by  the  Athenians  to  perpetuate  their  great  victories 
in  the  Colonnades  of  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  enlarged  or  rebuilt 
by  Cimon  afcer  his  victories  over  the  Persians;  and  he  was  also 
appointed  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens ; 
an  honourable  distinction,  indicating  the  highest  eminence  in  his  art. 

Micon  painted  the  battle  of  tho  Amazons  and  the  Athenians  under 
Theseus,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  called  subse- 
quently, in  consequence  of  this  and  other  pictures,  the  variegated 
gallery,  or  the  Poecile  {tj  vouci\ri  Sroci).  He  appears  also  to  have 
assisted  Pansmus  in  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the 
same  gallery,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  fined  thirty  minss,  or  half  a 
talent,  for  painting  the  Barbarians  larger  than  the  Greeks,  in  that 
picture.  In  the  temple  of  Thesous  he  painted  ano^er  battle  of  the 
Amazons  and  Athenians;  and  opposite  to  it  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithse.  A  third  wall  also  was  painted  by  Micon  in  this 
temple,  but  the  picture  was  so  much  defaced  through  age,  that 
Pausanias  could  not  discover  the  subject  of  it  Micon  also  painted, 
together  with  Polygnotus,  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri;  he  painted 
there  the  return  of  the  Ax^gon&uts  to  Theasaly  with  Medea  and 
^steropea  and  Antinoe,  the  daughters  of  Pelias ;  they  were  so  called 
according  to  this  picture,  on  which  their  names  were  inscribed. 
This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Pausanias,  who  remarics  also  that  the 
best  part  of  these  paintings  was  Acastus  and  his  horses.  It  is 
observable  that  aU  Micon's  pictures  wore  of  such  subjects  as  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  horses,  and  some  of  them  were  the  best  subjects 
that  could  be  chosen  for  the  display  of  the  painter^s  skill  in  painting 
these  animals,  as  the  battles  of  the  Amaaons  and  the  Centaurs. 
Micon,  as  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  painters  in  this  respect,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  perfect  in 
his  horses^  for  he  gave  some. of  them  lashes  to  their  under  eyelids^ 
which  horses  have  not.  His  horses  were  objected  to  on  this  account 
by  Simon,  an  Athenian  well  skilled  in  such  matters,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  the  first  writer  on  Equitation :  a  statue  by  a 
sculptor  of  the  name  of  Demetrius  was  erected  to  Simon's  memory 
at  Athens.  This  nicety  of  oritidam  tends  rather  to  establish  Micon's 
reputation  than  otherwise,  as  this  was  the  only  error  detected  by 
so  able  a  critic  According  to  another  account,  it  was  a  &ult  that 
was  found  with  some  of  the  horses  of  Apellee.  Great  exccUence 
however,  in  the  drawing  of  the  horse,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  that  Micon  lived,  for  we  have  actual 
remains  of  that  very  period  in  the  beautiful  horses  of  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Phidias,  who  was  the  unde  of  Pansenus,  with 
whom  Micon  worked  in  the  Poscila 

A  figure  in  one  of  Micon's  battles  of  a  certain  Butes  was  the  origin 
of  an  Athenian  proverb :  Butes  was  painted  concealed  or  crushed  by 
a  stone,  and  all  that  appeared  of  him  was,  his  head  and  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  the  Athenians  so  very  expeditious  a  method  of  painting  a 
warrior,  especially  one  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  name  to,  that 
"  Micon  painted  Butes,"  and  "  quicker  than  Butea,"  became  sayings 
for  expressing  anything  that  was  quickly  done.  Yarro  speaks  of  the 
style  of  Micon  as  crude  and  unfinished  when  compared  with  the 
works  of  Apelles  and  later  artists.  This  is  very  probable,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  many  of  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Rafiaelle  compared  with  those  of  almost  any  of  the  scholars  of  the 
Carocci ;  yet  the  difference  is  a  mere  matter  of  execution,  and  is  not 
at  sll  essential,  nor  does  it  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  higher 
qualities  of  art,  as  form,  expression,  of  composition. 

Micon  was  also  a  sculptor :  he  executed,  according  to  Pausanias, 
the  statue  of  Callias,  the  Athenian  pancratiast,  at  Olympia. 

Micon  appears  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name  among  Gi*eek 
artists.  The  father  of  Onatas  of  iBgina  was  Micon;  and  Pliny 
mentions  llmarete,  herself  a  painter,  as  the  daughter  of  a  painter 
of  the  name  of  Micon. 

There  was  also  a  Syracusan  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Micon ;  he 
was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  made  the  two  statues  of  lliero  II., 
which  were  placed  by  the  sons  of  Hiero  at  Olympia. 

(Pliny,  NcU.  SitL,  xxxiv.  19 ;  xxxv.  85 ;  Varro,  Lingua  Latina,  viii. ; 
Pausanias,  i  15-18;  vi  6;  viiL  11;  ^lian,  HUt.  AninutL,  iv.  50; 
Sopator,  ReL  Grac,  p.  840,  ed.  Aid. ;  Bottiger,  Idem  zw  ArchaoUygie 
dtr  MahUrei ;  Sillig,  CcUalogiit  ArlifiGium.) 

MIDDLETON,  CONTEKS,  was  the  son  of  William  Middleton, 
rector  of  Hinderwell,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1688.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  two  years  afterwards  chosen  a 
scholar.  He  took  his  degree  of  BJL  in  1702,  and  was  shortly  after 
ordained  deacon.  In  1706  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Gollege; 
and  in  1708,  joined  with  other  feUows  of  his  college  in  a  petition  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  the  visitor  of  the  college,  against  Bentley  the 
master.  Middleton,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  ,this  proceeding ;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into  his  mind,  and  made 
him  subsequently  the  most  detennined;and  dangerous  of  hu  enendeSi 
Middleton  married  soon  afterwards,  and  resided  for  a  short  lime  in 
tiie  Isle  of  Ely  on  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of  his  wife^  but  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  situation  induced  him  to  return  to  Cambridge  at 
the  end  of  a  year. 
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When  Qeorgo  I.  yisited  the  XJnivenity  of  Cambridge  in  171 7>  Mid- 
dlotOD,  with  Beveral  othen,  una  created  Doctor  of  Divinity;  bat 
I^entley,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  refused  to  confer  the 
degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  guineas  was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the 
broad  piece  which  was  the  ancient  and  customary  compliment  on  this 
ocoaaion.  This  demand  was  resisted  by  Middleton,  who  however  at 
last  consented  to  pay  it,  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be 
restored  if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  was  an  illegal  demand. 
Middleton  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chanoellor*s  court;  and 
Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  was  deprived  of  all  his  degrees  by  a  grace  of  the  senate, 
October  17, 1718.  rBxNTLET.]  As  Bentley  was  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  Whig  ministiy  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his  friends,  accordingly 
published  'A  full  and  impartial  Aooount  of  all  the  late  Proceedings  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bentley,'  which,  says  Dr. 
Monk,  "  was  the  first  publiabed  specimen  of  a  style,  which,  for  ele- 
gance, purity,  and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
English  language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentful  feeling  which 
prompted  every  line  is  in  some  measure  disguised  by  the  pleasing  lan- 
guage, the  harmony  of  the  periods,  and  the  vein  of  scholsrship  which 
enliven  the  whole  tract."    ('Life  of  Bentley,'  p.  888.) 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Middleton  published  '  A  Second  Part  of 
the  full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Proceedings,'  &o.,  and 
also  'A  true  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  oppressive  Government  of  their  Master,  R.  Bentley, 
late  D,D,'  In  the  latter  pamphlet  Middleton  had  dedared  *'that  the 
fellows  of  Trinity  College  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  proper  court 
in  England  which  would  receive  their  complaints  f*  and  Bentley  per- 
ceiving that  his  {idversary  had  been  guilty  of  an  expression  which 
might  be  consi<Iered  as  a  libel  upon  the  whole  administration  of 
justice  in  the  kingdom,  brought  an  action  against  hfan  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
court  however  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  the  matter 
eventually  dropped  by  Middleton's  bagging  pardon  of  Bentley  and 
consenting  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  action,  which,  must  have  been 
considerable,  since  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  not 
allowed  by  the  master  of  the  courts  and  paid  by  Trinity  CoU^e, 
amounted  to  160Z. 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  Bentley  published  Proposals  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^  with  a  specimen  of  the  intended 
work.  The  proposals  and  specimen  were  drawn  up  by  candle-light 
one  evening,  according  to  Bentley*s  own  confession ;  and  the  whole 
bheet  bore  marks  of  precipitation  and  haste.  Middleton  esgerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  carelessness  of  his  great 
enemy  had  afforded  him,  and  accordingly  published  a  severe  critique 
upon  it,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Remarks,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
upon  the  Proposals  lately  published  by  R.  Bentley  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,'  and  followed  up  his  attack  by '  Some  further 
Remarks '  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Although  Middleton  professed,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  that  *'  his  remarks  were  not 
drawn  from  him  by  personal  spleen  or  envy  to  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
posals, but  by  &  serious  conviction  that  he  had  neither  talents  nor 
materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  religion 
was  much  more  likely  to  receive  detriment  than  service  from  it,"  the 
whole  tenor  and  style  of  the  pamphlet  showed  that  it  was  the  result 
of  the  most  virulent  personal  animosity,  and  he  in  fact  descended  to 
the  lowest  abuse  against  his  antagonist ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
in  this  respect  he  was  not  much  more  than  a  match  for  the  master  of 
Trinity. 

As  Middleton  had  been  put  to  great  expense  and  trouble  by  hit 
recent  prosecution,  his  friends  in  the  university,  regarding  him  as  a 
suffeser  in  a  public  cause,  resolved  to  bestow  some  public  mark  of 
distinction  upon  him,  and  accordingly  established  a  new  office  of 
principal  librarian,  to  which  Middleton  was  elected  notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  other  party.  Shortly  after  his  election 
he  published  a  plan  for  arranging  the  university  library,  whidi  was 
entitled  '  Bibliothecss  Cantabrigiensis  Ordinandse  Methodus  qussdam,' 
1723 ;  in  the  dedication  of  which  to  the  vice-chancellor  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  call  in  question  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  which  he  was  agam  prosecuted  by 
Bentley,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  50^ 

Having  lost  his  wife  shortly  after  this,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in  1724.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  renewed  his  suit  against  Bentley  for  the  recovery  of  the  four 
guineas,  who  at  length  paid  the  money  to  Middleton  in  1725.  In  1726 
he  published  a  short  treatise^  'De  Medicorum  apnd  veteres  Romanos 
degentium  Conditione  Diasertatio;  qua  &o.  servilem  atque  ignobilem 
eana  fuisse  ostenditur ;'  which  was  considered  an  insult  upon  the  whole 
medical  profession.  Several  pamphlets  were  published  in  answer  to 
it,  to  which  Middleton  replied  in  the  following  year. 

In  1729  Middleton  published  his  celebrated  'Letter  from  Rome,'  in 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that  *<the  religion  of  the  present  Romans 
was  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen  ancestors;"  and  that  in  parti- 
cular the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of  the  priests,  &c,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  were  taken  from  the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  learned,  and  went  through  four 


editions  in  the  author^s  lifetime ;  but  the  free  manner  In  which  he 
attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gave  o£bnoe  to 
many  divines  of  his  own  communion,  who  suspected  and  maintained 
that  the  author  had  as  little  respect  for  the  miracles  of  the  apostles 
as  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints.  Tliis  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed by  his  next  publication  in  1731,  which  was  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Waterland,  containing  some  remarks  on  Waterland's  reply  to  Tindal'a 
attack  upon  revealed  religion,  in  a  work  written  by  the  latter,  which 
was  entitled  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation.'  This  letter,  which 
was  first  published  anonymously,  but  was  soon  known  to  be  written 
by  Middleton,  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  dergy.  Peurce,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  replied  to  it;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
Middleton,  that  he  was  nearly  deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  nearly 
degraded  from  his  office  of  public  librarian.  Finding  it  necessary  to 
make  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion, 
Middleton  published  in  1732  'Some  Remarks  on  a  Reply  to  the  Defence 
of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  wherein  the  Author's  sentiments  as  to 
all  the  principal  pouits  in  dispute  are  fully  and  clearly  explained,'  in 
which  he  expressly  asserted  his  belief  in  Christianity,  and  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  attacking  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  It  mnst 
however  be  admitted  that  Middleton  had  spoken  of  the  Scriptures  in 
a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  give  just  cause  of  offence^  and  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  in  his  writings  to  prove  that  he  regarded 
Christianity  in  scarcely  any  other  light  than  a  republication  of  the  law 
of  nature,  and  that  he  endeavourMl,  like  a  certain  dass  of  modem 
divines  in  Gbrmany,  to  reduce  as  (far  as  possible  everything  super- 
natural in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena.  He  expressly  main- 
tained that  there  were  contradictions  in  the  four  evangelists  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  ('  Reflections  on  the  Variations  foond  in  the 
four  EvangelistB ') ;  he  accused  Matthew  "  of  wilfully  suppressing  or 
negligently  omitting  three  successive  descents  from  fieither  to  son  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel"  ('Works,'  vol  ii.,  p.  2i,  4to  ed.);  he 
asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes  mistaken  in  their  appli- 
cations of  prophedes  relating  to  Christ  ('  Works,'  voL  ii,  p.  59) ;  he 
considered  the  "  stoiy  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  fable  or  allegory  " 
{*  Works,'  voL  it,  p.  181) ;  and  with  respect  to  the  prophecy  given  at 
the  fall,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  tile  serpent's  bead, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  another  part  of  his '  Works'  (voL  iii., 
p.  188),  "that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will  meet  with  many 
absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  al^  and  numy  incredibilities  which 
faith  must  digest^  before  they  can  admit  the  authority  of  this  prophecy 
upon  the  evidence  of  this  historical  narration."  Sudi  being  the 
opinions  of  Middleton  (and  passages  of  a  dmilar  nature  might  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  extent  fh>m  his  works),  it  cannot  exdte  sur- 
prise that  he  should  have  been  regarded  by  his  brethren  with  suspidon, 
and  have  been  looked  upon,  notwithstanding  his  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ohriatianity. 

While  these  discusdons  were  going  on,  Middleton  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  natural  history,  which  had  been  recently  founded 
by  Dr.  Woodward,  which  appointment  he  resigned  in  1734,  and  soon 
after  married  again.  In  the  following  year  he  published  'A  Dis- 
sertation concerning  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  England,'  ahowing  that 
it  was  first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  countryman  William 
Caxton  at  Westminster,  and  not,  as  conmionly  supposed,  by  a  foreign 
printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  published  by  subsciwtion  his  most 
celebrated  work,  *  The  History  of  the  life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero^' 
Lond.,  2  vols.  4to.  There  were  3000  subscribers  to  this  work,  and 
the  profits  arising  from  its  sde  were  so  considerable  as  to  enable 
Middleton  to  purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hildersham,  six  miles  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  redded  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Middleton's  '  Life  of  Cicero '  is  written,  like  all  his  other  works,  in  a 
pleasing  and  perspicuous  style ;  but  the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in 
favour  of  his  hero  has  frequently  led  him  to  become  the  panegyrist  of 
very  questionable  .actions,  and  even  to  misrepresent^  perhaps  not 
intentionally,  those  events  which  did  not  reflect  credit  on  the 
character  of  his  favourite.  [Cickbo,  voL  ii.,  coL  247.]  Dr.  Panv 
in  a  preface  to  a  republication  of  Bellendenus,  entitled  <De  Statu,' 
asserts  that  Middleton,  in  his  '  Life  of  Cicero,'  borrowed  very  laxigdy 
from  a  work  of  Bellendenus  on  the  character,  literary  merits, 
and  philosophical  opinions  of  Cicero,  which  is  entitled  'De  Tribns 
Luminibus  Romanorum.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  Middleton  published  a  translation  of  Cioero*8 
letter%to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus's  to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  text,  and 
a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  defended  the  authentidty  of  the 
Epistles  against  the  objections  of  Tunstall,  who  maintained  that  they 
were  the  composition  of  some  sophist.  The  arguments  of  Middleton 
were  combated  by  Markland  in  his  'Remarks  on  the  EpisUes  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.' 
[Mabeland.] 

In  1745  he  published  'Qermana  qitoadam  Antiquitatls  eraditts 
Monumenta,'  &c.,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  various  speci- 
mens of  ancient  art  which  he  had  collected  during  his  reddence  at 
Rome.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  his  'Treatise  on  the 
Roman  Senate^  in  which  he  maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the 
senate  were  filled  up  by  the  people ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
'An  Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  work,  designed  hereafter  to 
be  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  supposed 
to  have  eubaisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,* 
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vUoh  WIS  followed  in  1749  by  '  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miracaloua 
Povera,'  to.  This  work  gave  even  more  ofifenoe  than  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Waterland;  it  was  attacked  by  Dodwell,  Church,  and  Chapman, 
■ad  was  generally  condemned  by  the  olergy  as  tending  to  destroy  the 
sothority  of  miiadee  in  general  Middleton  however  disclaimed  all 
luch  intention ;  and  it  mnst  be  aUowed,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
bia  private  opinions,  he  does  not  in  this  work  advance  anything  which 
could  fairly  be  construed  into  an  attack  upon  revealed  religion; 
perhaps  the  former  controversy  had  made  him  more  cautious.  The 
object  of  itM  *Free  Inquiiy'  was  to  place  the  divines  of  his  own 
efaai^  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  either  denying  the  authority 
of  the  fathers  altogether,  or  else  of  admitting  the  truth  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  CathoUo  Church,  which  he  maintains  to  be 
utiiliMtorily  estabUshed  by  the  testimony  and  mirades  of  the  early 
fathers.  Edward  Gibbon,  who  was  then  a  young  man  at  Oxford, 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sooner  than  abandon  the  authority  of  the  fathers.    [Qibbon.] 

Id  1750  Middleton  published  '  An  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  (Dr.  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning  the  Use  and  Intent  of 
Ftophecy,'  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  use  of  prophecy,  as  it  was 
tanght  and  practised  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  was  drawn  entirely 
from  single  and  separate  prediotions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  applied,  independently  of  each  other 
to  eitablish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  Dr.  Sherlock's  argument  that  the  prophecies  of  each  age  were 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  fmd  with  those  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  that  the  whole  formed  one  connected  series  from  the  time  of 
the  antediluvians  to  the  prophecies  of  Malaehi. 

Middleton  died  at  Hildersham  on  the  28th  of  July  1760.  He  accepted, 
ibortly  before  his  death,  a  small  living  from  Sir  John  Frederick.  His 
nbeoriptioii  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  canons  of  the  church  on 
that  occasion  was  represented  by  his  enemies,  but  whether  justly  or 
not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  hypocritical  and  insincere. 

The  works  of  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of  his  'Life  of  Cicero,' 
were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  in  four  volumes,  4to,  1752, 
and  subsequently  in  five  volumes,  8vo.  Several  treatises  appeared  in 
this  coUec^n  which  had  not  been  published  before,  of  which  the 
most  important  are : — 'A  Preface  to  an  Intended  Answer  to  all  the 
Objections  made  against  the  Free  Inquiry;'  'Some  cursory  Reflections 
on  the  Dispute  or  Dissension  which  happened  at  Antioch  between 
Peter  and  Paul ;'  '  Reflections  on  the  Variations  or  Inconsistencies 
which  are  found  among  the  Four  Evangelists;'  <  An  Essay  on  the  Gift 
of  Tongues;'  'Some  Short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the  Ancients 
coDeeming  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Cerinthus  the  Heretic ;'  and 
*  An  Essay  on  the  Allegorical  and  Litteral  Interpretation  of  the  Fall 
of  Man.' 

MIDDLETON,  SIR  HUGH,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Richard  MU- 
dleton,  Esq.,  who  was  governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  in  Denbighshire, 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth.  The  name 
was  variously  spelt  in  thoee  times,  Mydelton,  Myddieton,  or  Midleton. 
The  date  of  Hugh  Middleton's  birth  is  unknown,  and  nothing  has  been 
recorded  of  the  course  of  his  life  previous  to  his  great  undertaking  of 
formmg  the  New  River  and  bringing  it  to  London,  except  that  he  was 
a  goldsmith  in  London,  and  had  realised  a  very  large  property  by  the 
working  of  some  copper-mines  in  Wales;  and  the  decisive  boldness 
with  which  he  engaged  in  so  vsst  and  diflScult  an  enterprise  was 
probably  the  result  of  his  having,  in  the  conducting  of  his  own  mining 
speculations,  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  of  levelling,  draining, 
embanking,  and  all  the  diversity  of  skill  and  fertility  of  resources 
oeeeesaiy  for  the  management  of  such  a  work. 

Towa^  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  metropolis  of 
Sngland  being  very  inadequately  supplied  with  water,  the  citizens  of 
London  obtained  an  Act  of  parliament  which  gave  them  the  legal 
.aathority  to  bring  water  from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire. 
For  a  conaderable  time  however  nothing  was  done,  till,  on  the  28th 
of  March  1606  Hugh  Middleton,  "citizen  and  goldsmith,"  offered  to 
bring  to  London  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  at  his  own  cost. 
His  oflSsr  was  accepted ;  the  citizens  made  over  to  him  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  conferred  by  the  Act;  and  four  years  were  allowed  to 
complete  the  work.  Having  made  the  necessary  surveys  and  prepara- 
tions, and  fixed  on  the  Chadwell  and  Amwell  springs,  near  Ware,  in 
Uertfordshire^  as  the  sources  out  of  which  his  New  River  was  to  be 
formed,  on  the  20th  of  April  1608  he  commenced  a  work  which,  consi- 
deiiog  the  imperfect  mechanical  resources  of  that  age,  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  stupendous. 

The  distance  from  London  by  the  road  is  about  twenty  miles,  but 
the  whole  course  of  the  river  is  thirty-seven  miles.  .  The  ground 
through  which  it  was  to  be  brought  presented  much  difficult  from 
its  diveral^  of  bottom  as  well  as  of  lev^  In  some  places  it  was 
necouary  to  out  a  channel  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep ;  in  others^  to 
eonduct  the  stream  over  valleys  in  troughs  on  wooden  supports 
Qpwards  of  twenty  feet  high ;  and  a  vast  number  of  bridges  were  to 
be  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  those  through  whose  grounds 
the  stream  was  carried.  These  difficulties,  together  with  others 
arising  from  the  opposition  of  interested  and  influential  persons, 
rendered  it  impossibie  to  complete  the  work  in  the  stipulated  four 
jears,  and  Middleton  applied  for  an  extension  of  the  time,  which  was 
granted.    Soon  afterwacds  however  he  found  that  his  lai^  property 


was  entirely  exhausted.  He  applied  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  assist- 
ance, but  he  applied  in  vain.  He  then  solicited  the  king,  Jamea  I., 
who,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1612,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Middle- 
ton,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  half  the  expense,  past  and  future, 
on  condition  of  being  entitled  to  half  the  property.  The  work  was 
now  pushed  forward  with  increased  vigour,  and  on  the  29th  of 
September  1618,  five  years  and  five  months  from  the  oommencement 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
Hugh's  brother,  was  elected  lord-mayor  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
stream  was  admitted  into  the  reservoir  prepared  for  it  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  near  Pentonville.  In  the  '  Biographia  Britannica '  an  inter- 
esting account  is  given  of  the  ceremony  on  this  occasion,  which  was 
attended  by  the  lord-mayor  then  in  office,  the  aldermen,  the  recorder, 
and  many  of  the  principal  citizens.  The  whole  expense  of  the  work 
was  about  500,000^  Middleton  was  knighted  soon  afterwurds,  but 
for  eighteen  years  after  the  completion  of  his  undertaking  no  divi- 
dend was  returned,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  the  first  dividend  only 
amounted  to  IIZ.  19t.  Id,  on  each  share. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  was  compelled  to  sell  his  shares,  and  to 
support  himself  by  the  profession  of  what  is  now  called  a  civil 
engineer.  On  the  19th  of  October  1622,  he  was  created  a  baronet  tot 
the  following  reasons  (the  king  by  special  warrant  kindly  excusing 
him  from  the  payment  of  the  usual  fine  of  10952.) :— "  1.  For  bringing 
to  the  dty  of  Ix>ndon  with  excessive  charge  and  greater  difficulty  a 
new  cut  or  river  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  benefit  and  inestimabla 
preservation  thereof.  2.  For  gaining  a  very  great  and  spadoua 
quantity  of  land  in  Brading  Haven  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  out  of  the 
bowelles  of  the  sea;  and  with  banks  acd  pyles  and  moat  strange 
defensihle  and  chargeable  mountams,  fortifying  the  same  against  the 
violence  and  fury  of  the  waves.  8.  For  finding  out,  with  a  fortunate 
and  prosperous  skill,  exceeding  industry,  and  no  small  chai^  ia 
the  county  of  Cardigan,  a  royal  and  rich  mine,  from  whence  he  hath 
extracted  many  silver  plates,  which  have  been  coined  in  the  Tower 
of  London  for  ourrent  money  of  England.  W.  Camden,  Clarencenx, 
November  1, 1622."  ('Harleian  Misa'}  On  the  18th  of  November 
1686,  Charles  L  regranted  to  Six  Hugh  the  whole  of  King  JamesTs 
shares  for  an  annual  rent  of  600L  Middleton  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  a  numerous  family  in  very  indifierent 
oircumstance& 

The  springs  near  Ware  are  beautifully  dear  and  very  copious; 
but,  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  supply  having  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  increased  population,  the  New  River  Company 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lea  River 
to  take  a  portion  of  the  Lea  at  Ware.  The  fall  of  the  New  River  li 
three  feet  per  mile,  which  gives  a  velocity  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour.  The  aversge  width  is  about  twenty-one  feet,  and  the  average 
depth  about  four  feet  in  the  centre;  so  that»  taking  it  at  half  the 
depth,  there  is  a  section  of  forty-two  square  feet  fiowing  to  London 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The-  New  River,  especially  in 
winter,  is  oooastonally  rendered  dirty  by  drainage  from  the  land  and 
villages  along  its  oourse,  and  the  company  have  been  at  great  expense 
to  purify  the  water  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
by  the  erection  of  settling  reservoirs  and  other  works.  Bathing  in 
the  New  River  is  entirely  prohibited;  and  men  called  walksmen 
mow  the  bed  of  the  river  every  week  to  keep  down  the  growth  of 
weeds,  which  are  stopped  by  gratings  seven  miles  from  each  other, 
where  the  weeds  are  taken  out,  During  the  last  few  years  an 
enormous  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  the  New  River  Company 
in  improving  their  supply  of  water  by  the  oonstmction  of  extensive 
works  consequent  on  enlarged  arrangements  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  River  LsA,  by  improvements  on  the  New  River,  oovering  their 
London  reservoirs,  &a  The  whole  of  the  city  of  London  is  supplied 
with  water  by  the  New  River  Company,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  also ;  the  total  quantity  of  water 
furnished  by  this  oompany  being  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
London  supply. 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  dramatist  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L,  the  events  of  whose  life  are  even 
less  known  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries :  indeed  not  a 
single  circumstance  is  recorded  respecting  him  by  a  writer  of  lus  own 
time ;  and  excepting  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  chronologer  to 
the  dty  of  London  in  1620,  mentioned  by  Oldys  in  his  manusoript 
notes  to  Langbaine,  we  are  absolutdy  ignorant  of  his  biography.  He 
is  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  died  in  1626. 

The  plays  written  by  Middleton  are  very  numerous :  three  of  them, 
'A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,'  '  The  Mayor  of  Queenborough,'  and  the 
'Roaring  Giri,'  are  in  Dodaley's  Collection,  and  the  rest  can  only  bo 
procured  separatdy.  The  'Roaring  Qirl'  is  extramdy  vduable,M 
giving  a  picture  of  London  manners  in  the  author's  time ;  it  is  inters 
spersed  with  much  of  the  slang  which  we  find  in  Beaumont  and 
fletchet's  'Beggar's  Bush,'  and  the  heroine  is  a  real  character,  the 
notorious  MoUCutpurse,  who  was  introduced  by  Nat.  Fidd,  a  con- 
temporary dramatist,  in  his  piece,  '  Amends  for  Ladies.'  A  play  of 
Middleton's,  called  <  The  Witch,'  has  gamed  cdebrity  from  the  cu> 
cumstance  that  Shakspere  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed 
from  it  his  incantations  in  'Kacbeth.'  Besides  the  numerous  pieces 
by  himself  alone,  Middleton  assisted  Rowley  in  *  The  Changdibg^' 
*The  Spanish  Oipsy,'  and  <The  Fair  Quarrel,'  and  both  him  and 
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MasBinger  In  *  The  Old  Law ; '  he  also  joined  with  Fletcher  and  Jonson 
in  the  compodiion  of '  The  Widow,*  which  is  printed  in  Dodsley. 

Hiddleton  does  not  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  dramatists  of  his 
day.  His  two  best  known  plays,  'A  Mad  World,  my  Masters/  and 
the  *  Roaring  Girl/  are  chiefly  marked  by  a  bustling  variety  of  plot,  a 
succession  of  incidents  somewhat  extravagant,  and  a  familiarity  with 
low  life.  He  was  however  valued  by  his  contemporaries,  as  is  proved 
by  his  being  chosen  to  assist  such  men  as  Jonson  and  Maasinger. 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  D.D.,  the  first  English 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hev.  Thomas  Middleton, 
rector  of  Redleston,  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  bom  at  that  village  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1769.  In  1779  he  was  admitted  into  Christ's 
Hos'pital,  London,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Pembroke  ELall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  RA.,  with  honours,  in 
January  1792.  In  the  following  March  he  received  ordination,  and 
entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  Hero  he 
edited  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  '  Country  Spectator,'  which  con- 
tinued to  appear  for  about  seven  months,  and  most  of  the  papers  in 
which  were  written  by  Mr.  Ifiddleton  himself  In  1794  he  became 
tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Dr.  John  Pretyman,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
and  brother  of  the  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment  he 
removed,  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  Norwich,  where  he  became 
curate  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  in  1799,  having  already,  in  1795,  been 
presented  by  Dr.  Pretyman  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northampton- 
shire. ^  In  1797  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddison,  Esq.,  ;of  Gainsborough.  This  lady  not  only  brought  him 
a  great  increase  of  domestic  happiness,  but  also  assisted  him  in  his 
literary  labours,  by  transcribing  all  his .  manuscripts  for  the  press. 
In  1802  Dr.  Pretyman  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Bytham,  in 
Lincolnshire.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  chief  work, '  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  criticism  and  illustration  of  the 
New  Testament,'  which  he  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Pretyman.  In  the  same  year  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  removed  to  his  living  at  Tansor,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his 
people.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Hun- 
tingdon. In  1811  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the  vicarage  of  St 
Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectory  of  Eottenham  in  Hertfordshire. 
He  fixed  hiB  residence  at  St  Pancras,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  other  distinguished  individuids. 

About  this  time  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  for  the  renewal 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  enabling  the  crown  to  constitute 
a  bishopric  in  India.  Calcutta  was  forthwith  msAe  a  bishop's  see, 
and  Dr.  Middleton  was  appointed  the  first  bidiop,  ajid  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  tiie  8th  of  May  1814.  After  reoeiviog 
an  address  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Enow- 
ledge,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  requesting  his  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  society  in  India,  and  after  being  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop  Middleton  sailed  on  the  8th  of 
June,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  28th  of  November— having 
during  the  voyage  diligently  employed  himself  in  increasing  lus 
qualifications  for  his  office,  espeoi^y  by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Persian.  As  Bishop  of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the 
intcrtsts  of  Christianity  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He  made  three  visitations 
of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two  of  which  he  directed  his  particular 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  the  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of  clergymen 
and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions  vol  Asia;  and  he  laid  the 
first  stone  of  its  buildings  on  the  15tii  of  December  1820.  He  instituted 
a  consistory  court  at  Calcutta,  and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras, 
but  for  the  opinion  of  the  advocate-general  at  Madras  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  illegal 

Bishop  Middleton  died  of  a  fever  on  the  8th  of  July  1822,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory  both  in  India  and  at  home. 
He  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  person ;  animated  in  his  manner ; 
sanguino,  generous,  and  amiable  in  his  disposition ;  and,  in  his  religious 
principles,  firmly  attached  to  the  C*hurch  of  England.    As  all  his 

Spers  were  destroyed  by  a  direction  in  bis  will,  nono  of  his  works 
ve  appeared  besides  the  'Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,'  the  period- 
ical publication  mentioned  above,  and  some  sermons,  charges,  and 
tracts,  which  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a  memoir 
of  Bishop  Middleton  is  prefixed,  by  H.  E.  Bonney,  D.D.,  archdeacon 
of  Bedford  (Lond.,  1824). 

The  object  of  Bishop  Middleton's  work  on  the  Greek  article  is,  first, 
to  establish  the  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  the  article,  and  then  to 
apply  these  rules  to  the  interpretation  of  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  many  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  fundsh 
arguments  for  or  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
different  views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Owing  to 
this  drcumstanoe  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  has  become  the 
subject  of  warm  discussion  among  theologiaiu ;  and  some  Unitarian 
divines  have  strongly  opposed  the  views  of  Middleton,  His  chief 
rules  have  however  been  received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority  of 
biblical  oritica.    A  second  and  improved  edition  of  Middletoo'e  work 


was  edited  bv  Professor  Scholefield  in  1828,  and  a  third  edition  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  1883.  An  abstract  of  the  work  is  prefixed 
to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

MIEL,  JAN  (called  GIOVANNI  DELLO  VITE),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  FlemiBh  artists,  was  bom  in  1599.  He  studied  under 
Gerard  Sogers,  in  whose  school  having  highly  distinguished  himself, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  especially  studied  and  copied  the  works 
of  the  Oaracoi  and  Correggio.  On  being  received  into  the  academv  of 
Andrea  Sacchi,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  genius,  that  Sacchi  invited  him 
to  assist  him  in  a  grand  design  whidi  he  had  already  bogun.  But  in 
consequence  of  some  disgust,  the  cause  of  which  does  not  appear, 
Miel  abandoned  the  elevated  subjects  which  had  hitherto  engaged  his 
attention,  decUned  the  firiendly  proposal  of  Sacchi,  and  resolved  to 
adopt  the  style  of  Bamboccio,  to  whom,  he  is  nowise  inferior  in  foroe 
or  brilliancy.  His  favourite  subjects  were  holiday  parties,  carnivals, 
gipsies,  beggars,  and  pastoral  scenes  and  persons.  We  speak  of  his 
esael  pictmres,  which  are  his  finest  performances;  but  ho  likewise 
painted  historical  pictures  on  a  large  scale,  both  in  fresco  and  oil, 
which,  though  wanting  in  elevation  of  design  and  grace  in  the  heads, 
are  saperior  to  what  might  be  expected  from  an  artist  whose  subjects 
were  in  general  of  so  much  lower  a  class.  EQs  pictures  of  hunting- 
parties  are  particularly  admired ;  the  figures  and  animals  of  all  kinds 
are  designed  with  great  spirit  and  truth  to  nature ;  the  colouring  is 
transparent,  and  the  tints  of  his  skies  are  extremely  clear  and  delicate. 
His  great  merit  procured  hifn  the  fisivour  of  Charles  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  St  Mauritius,  and  presented  him  with  a  cross  set  with 
diamonds  of  great  valuer  He  died  in  1664.  There  are  many  capital 
pictures  l^  this  artist  in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna;  and  in  a 
grand  saloon  in  the  hunting  seat  at  Turin  Ib  a  series  of  his  noblest 
productions,  representing  the  chaoe  of  various  kinds  of  animals. 

MIEREVELT,  HICHIEL  JANZEN,  a  celebrated  Dutch  porixait 
painter,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1567.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith. 
Mierevelt  was  a  very  precocious  boy;  at  eight  years  of  age  he  could 
write  better  than  any  schoolmaster  at  Delfb;  at  twelve  he  could 
engrave,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  a  good  painter,  having  studied  for 
about  two  years  imder  Anthony  Bloklandt  at  Utrecht 

Mierevelt  painted  almost  exclusively  portraits,  and  chiefly  heads, 
but  he  attained  great  celebrity,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  The  Duke  Albert 
of  Nassau,  in  consideration  of  his  abilities,  granted  him  the  privilege 
of  carrying  on  his  Mennonite  worship  without  molestation;  and 
Charles  L  of  England  invited  him  in  1625  to  visit  England,  an 
invitation  which  iSierevelt  declined  because  the  plague  was  at  that 
time  in  London.    He  died  at  Delft  in  1641. 

Mierevelt's  portraits^  though  extremely  numerous — Houbraken 
computes  them  at  5000 — are  generally  well  drawn  and  very  elaborately 
finisned.  Many  of  them  are  engraved  by  various  masters,  and  there 
are  a  few  etchings  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  two  sons,  who  were 
likewise  excellent  portrait  painters,  Pieter  Michielsz  and  JanMichielsz; 
the  elder  was  bom  in  1595,  and  died  aged  only  twenty-eight  in  1623 : 
the  younger  also  died  young. 

(Van  Mander,  Bet  Leven  der  SchilderSf  Ac,  ed.  1764 ;  Houbraken, 
Cfroote  SchovJburg  der  Nederlantsche  EoTuUchUden,  Ac.) 

MIERI^  FRANCIS  (called  the  Elder),  was  bom  at  Leyden  in 
1635.  ThiB  admirable  artist  was  at  first  placed  under  the  care  of 
Abraham  Toome  Vliet,  one  of  the  best  designers  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  after  having  made  considerable  progress  under  him,  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Gerard  Douw.  He  soon  so  far  surpassed  all  his  fellow- 
students,  that  Gerard  Douw  called  him  the  prince  of  his  disciples.  He 
excelled  Douw  in  elegance,  in  correctness  and  brilliancy  of  oolouring, 
and  in  the  art  of  painting  silk,  velvet,  satin,  and  other  rich  stufis,  and 
was  nearly  equal  to  him  in  finish.  His  works  are  rarely  to  be  seen, 
and  more  rarely  to  be  sold,  and  their  prices  are  very  high.  Besides 
portraits^  he  painted  conversations,  persons  performing  on  musical 
instruments,  patients  attended  by  their  physician,  &c.  His  own  price 
for  his  pictures  was  calculated  according  to  the  time  he  spent  upon 
them,  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  an  hour.  His  finest  portrait  is  that  of 
the  wife  of  M.  Cornelius  Plaats,  in  whose  family  it  was  carefully  pre- 
served, according  to  Pilkington,  though  very  large  sums  had  been 
offered  for  it  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  He 
died  March  12, 1681. 

MIERIS»  FRANCIS  (called  the  Young  Francis),  was  the  son  of 
William,  but  much  inferior  to  him.  He  xnade  numerous  copies  of  the 
works  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  copies 
are  put  off  at  public  sales  as  their  performances.  He  is  more  distin- 
guished as  an  historian,  by  his  '  Historic  der  Nederlandsche  Vorsten,' 
8  vols.,  foL,  the  Hague^  1732-5 ;  and  '  Groot  Charterboek  der  Graven 
van  Holland^  Zeeland,  en  Yriesland,'  4  vols.,  Leipzijg.  1753-56.  The 
history  of  his  native  town  Leyden  was  left  unnnifihed,  one  volume 
only  having  been  published.  He  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died  in  1763. 
MIERIS,  WILLIAM  (called  the  Younger),  the  son  and  disciple  of 
Francis  Mieris  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1662.  He  had  made 
considerable  progress  during  the  life  of  his  fieither ;  but  having  lost 
him  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  nature.  His  first  subjects  were  taken  from  private  life,  like  those 
of  his  father,  in  which  every  part  was  copied  minutely  after  nature. 
He  afterwards  attempted  hutorioal  compositioDs^  and  his  earliest 
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parfbniuuioe  of  thu  kind  was  Rinaldo  asleep  on  the  lap  cf  Annida»  sur- 
loonded  by  the  Loves  and  Qraoes,  which  was  bo  highly  admired,  that 
lie  was  previiled  upon  to  paint  three  repetitions  of  the  same  subject. 
He  likewise  painted  landscapes  and  aninuds;  and  was  so  admirable  a 
modeUar  in  day,  that  it  has  been  said  he  might  be  ranked  among 
aminent  senlptoEs.  He  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  design,  grouping, 
and  effect :  nor  has  he  the  same  exquisite  touch.  His  finishing  is 
datieatSb  and  almost  over-carefuL  He  died  in  17479  at  the  age  of 
ajghty-five,  equally  esteemed  as  a  man  and  an  artist 

laaUARA,  GIOVANNI,  a  yeiy  distmguished  modem  Italian 
artist,  who  invested  architectural  painting  with  a  species  of  interest 
which  it  had  not  before  possessed  even  in  the  ablest  hands.  He  was 
bom  at  Aleasandria  in  Piedmont^  October  15th,  1785,  of  poor  parents, 
who  placed  him  with  Luigi  Zuccoli  of  Milan,  to  learn  wood-engraving, 
but  on  disoovering  his  strong  and  peculiar  talent,  Zuccoli  sent  him  to 
•tody  architecture  and  perspective^  under  Albertoili  and  Iievati,  at  the 
academy  of  the  Brera.  So  prepared,  he  next  studied  scene-painting 
imder  Ualiaxi,  and  practised  that  branch  of  art — for  which  MUan  was 
then  eelebrated  beyond  any  other  place  in  Europe — about  eight  years, 
1802-10»  sharing  in  the  fame  reaped  by  Galiari,  Perego,  Landriani,  and 
Suiquirioo.  This  eminently  successful  career,  one  moreover  which  he 
panned  with  such  devotedness,  was  all  at  once  arrested  by  a  long  and 
diogerous  illness,  occasioned  partly  by  over-exertion,  and  partiy  by  a 
polmonary  attack  in  consequence  of  cold  oaught  while'working  in  a  damp 
place.  Thia  perhaps  eventually  proved  a  great  advantage  both  to  him- 
Mlf  and  to  mtt,  inasmuch  as  it  compelled  Mm  to  relinquish  painting  for 
the  stage,  and  led  him  to  produce  works  that  are  now  treasured  up 
for  admiration  in  galleries.  At  the  time  however  his  illness  was  a 
serious  calamity,  for  his  family  vras  reduced  to  very  great  distress. 
Oiring  to  the  care  of  a  most  affectionate  wife,  he  recovered;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  begin  to  recover,  and  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  than 
he  emjdoyed  himself  in  making  pictures  on  a  small  scale  of  the  various 
scenes— amounting  to  about  a  hundred — which  he  had  painted  for 
the  theatres.  Froduoed  through  necessity,  as  the  only  means  of 
saming  subsistence  for  himself  and  family,  these  subjects  not  only 
Iboiid  purohasersy  but  there  became  even  a  demand  for  them.  Thus 
fnoounged  he  determined  thenceforth  to  paint  architectural  scenery 
''in  smaU,"  and  a^  to  combine  the  dramatist  with  the  scene-painter, 
peopling  his  canvass  not  with  mere  figures  as  accessories^  but  with 
episodical  groups  of  actors,  either  iUustrating  popular  and  local 
manners,  or  recording  some  historio  incident ;  and  among  his  nume- 
roos  pieces  of  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  his  'Udogonda,' 
'Adelaide  dying  in  a  souterrain  of  the  Trappists,'  the  '  Condemnation 
or  a  Templar/  the  'Duohesse  de  la  Valli^re,'  and  'Charles  V.  at  a 
Convent'  In  depicting  the  personages  and  manners  of  fiuniliar  and 
eveiy-day  life,  he  displayed  a  vein  of  strong  humour;  and  his  convent- 
kitebens  and  refectories^  and  incidents  taken  firom  Porta's  dialect 
poems,  rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  the  public.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  figures  and  stories— the  great  attraction  for  the 
many  with  which  he  baited  his  productions— he  converted  architectural 
painting  itself  fix>m  mere  actual  portraiture  of  buildings  into  real  pic- 
tore,  by  the  united  mastery  of  perspective,  chiaroscuro,  and  colouring. 
His  pictures  give  the  impression  and  sentiment  of  the  edifices  themselves, 
sod  are  atamped  by  illusive  yet  anything  but  prosaic  reality.  Such 
ms  the  repatation  he  acquired,  that  not  only  tiie  King  of  Sardinia 
hestowed  upon  hun  the  Order  of  Merit,  but  his  native  city  of  Ales- 
sandria stnudL  a  medal  in  honour  of  him,  in  1829.  Honoured  and 
prosperous  in  his  profession  while  only  in  the  meridian  of  life,  he 
mi^t»  not  unreasonably,  look  forward  for  years  of  iminterrupted 
happiness,  when  he  was  carried  off  very  suddenly — in  about  half  on 
boor  after  being  aeised  by  it — by  an  attack  of  his  former  pulmonary 
oomplamt^  April  18tb,  1837.  He  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
ai.««<>«iH*""j  artists,  and  others  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred ;  and  his  last  work,  his  unfinished  *  Interior  of  the  Basilica  of 
San  Maroo/  was  borne  in  the  procession.  His  daughter  Teolinda 
painted  sabjects  of  the  same  kind  as  her  father. 
(Giuseppe  Saoohi,  in  Tipaldo's  Biografia;  Wettmmtter  Rev,,  vol.  zxzv.) 
MIQNARD,  P£T£H  (called  the  Roman),  was  bom  at  Troyes  in 
IdlQ.  His  name  was  properly  More;  but  his  father,  who  was  of 
Eni^ish  origin,  took  the  name  of  Mignard.  He  was  at  first  intended 
lor  the  medicel  profession ;  but  as  he  manifested  a  decided  talent  for 
paintyig^  his  liather  placed  him  in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher,  at 
fioorgeo^  and  aftervrards  in  tiiat  of  the  celebrated  Youet.  Having 
seen  some  capital  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  left  Youet  ana 
went  to  Borneo  in  1636,  to  study  after  Baffaelle^  Michel  Angelo,  and 
A.  CaraocL  He  apent  twenty-two  years  at  Bome^  during  whioh  time 
he  painted  many  historical  pictures  and  portraits,  among  which  those 
of  popes  Urban  YIII.  and  Alexander  YXI.  were  the  finest^  In  1658  he 
wu  invited  to  Paris  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  and,  on  his  way 
through  Italy,  had  the  honour  of  painting  the  portraita  of  aeveral  of 
the  Italian  princes  and  their  familiesi  In  France  he  acquired  the 
favour  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  sat  to  him  for  lus  portrait  ten  times,  and 
gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility;  and  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun, 
appointed  him  prindpdl  painter,  director  of  the  Boyal  collections  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  Mignard 
executed  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  firesco  in  France,  the  cupola  of 
Val  de  GnosL  He  also  adorned  the  great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with 
mythological  subjects,  undertook  several  %vorks  at  Yt^rsailles,  and 


pamted  numerous  portraits.  Though  Mignard  was  far  inferior  to  the 
great  models  that  he  studied  at  Borne,  in  invention,  elevation,  depth 
of  feeling,  and  originality,  his  pictures,  especially  his  Madonnas^  have 
much  delicacy  and  grace ;  his  compositions  are  rich;  his  colouring,  in 
general,  is  brilliant  and  harmonious ;  and  he  unquestionably  is  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  ptunters  of  the  French  school.  He  died  in  1695,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five. 

NioaoiiAS  MiQNARD,  Peter*s  brother,  two  years  older,  was  a  very 
respectable  artist :  he  studied  two  years  at  Bome  with  Peter.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1668,  where  he  was  director  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Painting. 

*  MIGNET,  FBANgOIS-AUaUSTE-ALEXIS,  a  celebrated  French 
historian,  was  bom  at  Aix  on  the  8th  of  May  1796,  and  after  receiviog 
his  preliminary  education  at  Avignon,  drroted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law  at  Aix.  Here  he  had  M.  Thiers  lor  his  fellow-student  He 
had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  obtained  the  prise  for  an  Essay 
on  Charles  YII.  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Aix,  when  he  removed  to 
Paris  and  lived  in  the  same  lodging  with  M.  Thiera  In  1822  he 
published  a  dissertation  on  feudalism  and  the  legislation  of  St-Louis, 
that  subject  having  been  prescribed  as  a  prize-subject  by  the  Acad^mie 
dee  Inscriptions.  In  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eigh^  he  published 
his  well-known  'Histoire  de  la  lU^volution  Fran9aise  depuis  1789 
jusqu'au  1814/  a  work  very  carefully  written,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  many  histories  of  the  revolution  that  have  since  appeared 
to  compete  with  it,  stiU  retains  a  high  reputation  for  judgment  and 
trustworthiness.  Till  1830,  M.  Mignet^  like  his  friend  Tliiers,  was 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  extreme 
opposition;  he  gave  expression  to  these  principles  as  a  journalist  in 
the  '0>urrier  Fran9aiB;'  and  in  1830  be  associated  himself  with 
Arnumd  Carrel  and  ThieAi  in  the  conduct  of  the  'National'  He 
was  one  of  the  journalists  who  signed  the  protest  against  the  decrees 
of  Charles  X.  affecting  the  French  press.  After  the  revolution  of 
July,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  acchives  in  the  department 
of  the  foreign  ministry ;  in  1832  he  was  nominated  an  extraordinary 
councillor  of  state;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Institute,  as  a  member  of  the  section  of  moral  and  political  scienoe. 
Of  this  section  he  became  afterwards  seoretaiy,  wmoh  situation  he 
still  holds.  In  1887  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy.  His 
occupation  as  director  of  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  seems  to 
have  determined  the  nature  of  most  of  his  works  since  his  History  of 
the  Bevolution.  He  has  published  '  Negotiations  reUtives  2k  la  Suc- 
cession d'Kspagne  sous  Louis  XIY.,'  forming  four  volumes  of  the 
'  Collection  de  Documents  inedits,'  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment (183542) ;  <  A.  Peres  et  Philippe  IL'  (2nd  edition,  1846);  <  Yie 
de  Fnmklin'  (1848),  included  in  a  series  of  small  treatises  published 
by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Scienoe ;  *  Histoire  de  Marie 
Stuart '  (1851) ;  and  lastiy,  '  Charles-Quint :  son  abdication,  son 
sejour,  et  sa  mort  au  Monastdre  de  Tuste'  (1854),  and  'Bivalte 
de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Fran9oia  ler,'  in  the  'Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes '  (1866-67).  As  secretarv  of  the  section  of  moral  and  politick 
scienoe  and  member  of  the  Academy,  he  has  read  maav  biographical 
papers,  some  of  which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  *  Notices 
et  M^moires  Historiques '  (1843).  Mignet's  political  principles  under 
Louis  Philippe  having  been  very  much  those  of  his  friend  M.  Thiers, 
the  revolution  of  1848  rather  impaired  than  promoted  his  fortunes ; 
and  on  the  accession  of  M.  de  Lamartine  to  the  foreign  ministry  of 
the  Bepublio,  he  was  removed  from  his  directorship  of  the  archives. 
Under  the  government  of  Napoleon  IIL  Mignet^s  reputation  is  that  of 
a  moderate  liberal  of  the  old  schooL 

MILiI'ZIA,  FBANCESCO.  According  to  the  autobiographical 
sketch  whioh  he  has  left  us,  Milisia  was  bom  at  Oris,  a  small  town 
of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1725,  and 
was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  fiunily.  When  nine  yeaiip  old,  he  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  his  maternal  uncle^  who  practised  medicine 
at  Padua.  With  him  he  remained  about  seven  years,  when  he  ran 
away  from  him  and  joined  his  fiftther,  who  was  then  at  Bome^  and  who 
sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  studied  logic  and  metaphysics  under  the 
celebrated  Qeno  vesi,  and  physics  and  geometry  under  the  Padre  Orlandi* 
He  was  more  anxious  however  to  study  the  world,  and  set  out  from 
Naples  with  the  intention  of  going  to  EWice,  but  his  finances  would 
carry  him  no  farther  than  Leghorn.  After  thia  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  leading  a  half  studious,  half  k  ndolent  life  at 
Oria.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married  a  young  lady  of  family  at 
Ghdlipoli,  and  having  obtained  a  handsome  allowance  from  his  father, 
went  to  Bome,  where  he  ultimately  settied  with  his  wife  in  1761. 
It  was  here  that  ho  began  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
architecture,  and  published  his  *  Yite  degH  Architetti  plu  oelebii,'  or 
'  Lives  of  the  Architects,'  in  1768,  which  was  followed  by  his  treatise 
'Del  Teatroi'  in  1772,  a  production  that  excited  so  mush  scandal  on 
account  of  certain  obeervations  in  it,  that  it  was  suppressed  by  with* 
drawing  all  the  copies ;  yet  was  soon  afterwards  re  (published  at  VenioOi 
His  'Principles  of  Civil  Architecture^'  first  published  in  8  vols.  8vo,  in 
1781,  and  considerably  improved  in  the  third  edition  at  Bassano^  1785, 
greatiy  extended  Ms  literary  reputation,  being,  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, almost  the  first  attempt  to  base  the  art  on  rational  principles^ 
and  to  expose  the  pedantry  with  which  it  had  been  taught.  It  is  more- 
over written  in  an  attractive  styles  and  is  seasoned  with  not  a  Uttie 
mordacity  and  causticity  in  some  of  the  remarks.     On  this  latter 
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aocoiinty  while  it  waa  admired  by  young  etudentB,  it  was  oensured 
by  many  more  adTasoed  profeflson,  who  ohaified  the  author  with 
speakiog  too  freely  of  many  eminent  namee,  with  attacking  authorities, 
and  propounding  hia  own  yiews  without  regard  to  the  example  of 
othenu  Hia  'Arte  di  Tedere  nolle  Beile  Arti,'  in  which  he  ehowed 
himself  a  strong  partisan  of  Mengs,  is  another  work  written  with 
lireat  eloquence,  and  with  equal  freedom  of  opinion,  impugniog 
Michel  Angelo,  among  otherB,  with  unsparing  seyerity.  lie  also 
imblished  a  work  entitled  '  Koma  delle  Belle  Art!  di  Disegno/  and 
his  'Disionnario  delle  Belle  Arti/  which  latter,  first  printed  at 
Baflsano,  in  1797,  2  toIs.  8to,  is  chiefly  a  translation  from  the  '  Enoy- 
olop^die  Mtfthodiqne.'  After  this,  disgusted  at  the  attacks  levelled 
against  his  *  Boma,'  he  not  only  desisted  from  publishing  the  second 
and  third  parts  which  he  had  proposed  of  that  work,  but  abandoned 
the  fine  arta^  and  took  up  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  March  1798. 

MilisiA  bad  for  a  short  time  held  the  appointment  of  superintendent 
of  the  buildings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  belonging  to  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  but  he  resigned  it  in  1786.  not  caring  to  have  any 
such  responsibility  or  tie  upon  him.  His  '  Lettere  ioedite,'  addressed 
to  the  Count  Sangioyanni,  and  first  published  in  Ptois,  in  1827,  serye 
to  portray  his  disposition,  and,  without  the  testimony  of  his  other 
writings,  to  oonvinoe  us  that  he  abhorred  pedantry  and  dogmatism, 
ftlse  enlJiusiasm,  and  quackery.  They  abound  with  very  free  remarks 
on  persons,  and  are  seasoned  with  much  caustic  humour.  An  English 
translation  of  his  '  Lives  of  the  Architects '  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in 
1826,  but  it  is  badly  executed  and  full  of  gross  errors  of  the  press. 

MILL,  JAMES^  was  bom  at  Montrose,  on  the  6th  of  April  1773. 
After  having  as  is  said  receiyed  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Montrose,  he  was,  subsequently,  educated  in  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Stuart  (originally  Belcher),  who  was  for  a  long  time 
M.P.  for  KinoardinoAhire.  Mr.  Mill  was  then  sent  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Qreek  scholar.  Metaphysical  and  ethical 
philosophy  also  occupied  a  great  part  of  bis  time  at  the  university. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  Dalzel,  the  then  Greek  professor  in  Edinburgh, 
who  recommended  him  as  a  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  about  1798.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  he 
changed  his  views,  and  in  1800  accompanied  Sir  John  Stuart  to  London, 
where  he  settled.  He  became  editor  of  'The  Literary  Journal,'  a 
review,  which  supported  him  for  some  time,  but  was  discontinued  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  sale.  Mr.  Macdiarmid,  and  Dr. 
1*.  Thomson,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
were  the  chief  contributors..  He  afterwards  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  writing  for  periodical  publications ;  and  for  several  years 
he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review.'  He 
married  soon  after  he  had  settled  in  London.  His  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Bentham  oommenced  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  the 
metropolis. 

HiA  'History  of  British  India'  was  oommenced  about  1806,  but 
being  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  the  author  being  obliged  to  devote 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  other  avocations,  it  was  not 
published  till  the  winter  of  1817-18.  It  is  perhaps  no  very  high 
]iniise  of  this  work  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  history  of 
British  India,  but  the  only  single  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
i;eneral  reader  any  dear  and  connected  view  of  India  and  Anglo- 
Indian  affairs.  But  it  possesses  higher  claims  than  these.  It  is 
admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  adminis- 
tered Indian  afibirs  during  the  last  few  years^  that  Mr*  Mill's  work 
was  the  beginning  of  sound  thinking  on  the  subject  of  India;  and 
the  measures  of  government  in  that  country  are  stated  by  those  who 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing,  to  be  now  bearing  every  year  more 
and  more  the  impress  of  his  views.  The  style  of  Mr.  Mill's  history 
Las  been  represented  by  some  as  dry  and  unattractive.  Mr.  Mill 
certainly  does  not  deal  much  in  rhetorical  ornament,  at  least  in  what 
is  usuaUy  considered  such  by  modem  writers,  for  his  style  reminds 
us  more  of  the  nervous  simplicity  and  terseness  of  some  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  diflBcult  art  of  writing,  than  that  of  any  modem 
except  Hobbes.  The  reader  who  is  really  in  search  of  a  meaning 
will  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill  with  frr  lera  labour  than  where 
it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  crowd  of  unapt  and  unnecessary  words. 
These  remarks  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  rather  to  Mr.  Mill's 
philosophical  than  to  his  narrative  style.  But  although  not  possessing 
narrative  powers  of  the  same  kmd  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  even  David 
Hume,  there  are  passages  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  which  will  interest 
many  readers  as  much  as  the  most  spirit-stirring  romance;  for 
instance,  his  account  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Clive,  and  of  Com- 
waUis's  night  attack  upon  the  outworks  of  Seringapatam.  His  narra- 
tive of  militaiy  operations  is  good;  clearness,  in  which  Mr.  Mill 
excels,  being  the  principal  quality  required.  And  some  of  his 
characters,  that  of  Clive  in  particular,  are  drawn  in  a  few  bold  and 
forcible  lines,  which  engrave  them  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  A 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Mill's  'History  of  India'  has  been  published 
with  a  Contmuation  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  dis- 
played in  his  history,  and  although  he  had  in  some  parU  of  it  freely 
censured  the  conduct  uf  the  East  India  Company,  the  Court  of 
Dirtctoi's,  in  the  spring  of  181U,  iutroduced  him  mto  their  home- 


establishment,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  their  corre- 
spondence with  India  in  the  revenue  branch  of  administration.  He 
afterwards  rose,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  to  be  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  India  House  of  correspondence  with  India. 

About  three  years  before  his  appointment  to  his  office  in  the  India 
House,  Mr.  Mill  became  a  contributor  to  the  'Supplement  to  the 
Encydopsedla  Britannioa,'  his  principal  contributions  to  which  were 
the  articles  on  GK>vemment,  Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Nations, 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison  Discipline.  These  essays 
were  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  ore  probably  the  best  known 
of  Mr.  Mill's  productions.  They  exhibit  g^reat  powers  both  of  analysis 
and  ratiocination,  and  produced,  we  beUeve,  more  marked  effects  than 
any  other,  not  only  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  perhaps  any 
other  writer  of  this  age  on  such  subjects,  on  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries. 

His  '  Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  whatever  may  be  its  merits 
or  demerits,  and  it  made  no  pretensions  to  originality,  published  in 
1821*'22.  has  at  least  the  very  great  merit  of  being  written  with  his 
usual  clearness  and  precision  of  language. 

In  1829  he  published  his  '  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  a  work  on  which  he  bestowed  more  of  the  labour  of  thought 
than  on  any  other  of  his  productions.  In  this  work  Mr.  Mill  has 
attempted  to  resolve  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  into  a  very 
small  number  of  simple  elements.  From  an  examination  of  a  number 
of  the  more  complicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion Uiat  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three  simple  elements- 
sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideaa.  He  thus  explains  what  ho 
means  by  the  terms  aeiuationt  and  ideeu : — "  We  have  two  classes  of 
feeling :  one,  that  which  exists  when  the  object  of  sense  is  present; 
another,  that  which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has  ceased  to  be 
presents  The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call  sensations;  the  other  class 
of  feelings  I  call  ideas."  ('  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  voL  i,  p.  41.)  Mr.  Mill  begins  with  the  simpler,  and  thenoe 
proceeds  to  the  exposition  of  the  more  complex  phenomena.  "  The 
feelings,"  he  says,  "  which  we  have  through  the  external  senses  are 
the  most  aimple,  at  least  the  most  familiar,  of  the  mental  phenomenSi 
Hence  the  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feelings." 
('Analysis,' voL  i,  p.  1.)  Accordingly, .  he  begins  with  sensation; 
under  which  head  he  ranges  the  feelings  which  we  have  by  the  five 
senses — smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight;  6,  sensations  of  dis- 
organisation, of  the  approach  to  disoigaoisation,  in  any  part  of  the 
bcdy;  7,  muscular  sensations,  or  those  feelings  which  acconipany  the 
action  of  the  musdes ;  8,  sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal.  He  next 
proceeds  to  ideas,  or  the  copies  or  images  of  sensations.  He  then 
treats  of  ideaa  put  together  or  associated  in  trains,  and  of  the  order  of 
their  association  and  the  causes  of  that  order.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  exposition  of  the  more  complex  ideas  or  dusters  of  ideas,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  process  of  naming,  or  language;  that 
prooess  by  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  one  man  are  communi- 
cated to  another,  and  by  which  likewise  a  record  is  preserved  oi 
sensations  and  ideas  after  they  are  passed.  He  then  treats  of  conscious- 
ness and  conception,  which  philosophers,  he  says,  have  erroneously 
created  into  what  they  called  powers  of  Uie  mind ;  whereas,  he  says, 
consdousness  is  merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and-  to  ideas 
whether  simple  or  complex ;  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  sentient  nature : 
and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and  to  ideaa  only  in  a 
state  of  combination.  But  consciousness  may  surely  be  said  to  be 
the  power  of  having  sensations  and  ideas;  and  conception  the  power 
of  having  ideas  in  a  state  of  combination. — ^tn  this  senM,  which  is  not 
at  variance  with  Mr.  Mill's  explanation  of  them,  both  consciousness 
and  conception  may  be  called  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  imagination,  he  says,  is  the  name  of  a  tnun  of  ideas.  "I 
am  aaid  to  have  an  imagination,  when  I  have  a  train  of  ideas;  and 
when  I  am  said  to  imagine,  I  have  the  same  thing ;  nor  is  there  any 
train  of  ideas  to  which  the  term  imagination  may  not  be  applied." 

"  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  trains.  Kot  only  has  the  same  indi- 
vidual an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  different  character  bdongs  to 
the  whole  series  of  trains  which  pass  through  the  minds  of  difierent 
individuals  or  classes  of  individuals.  The  ditferent  pursuits  in  which 
the  several  classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains  of  ideas 
more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.  One  man  is  a  nierchant» 
and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in  which  he  buys  and  those  in  which 
he  sells  are  habitual  in  his  mind.  Another  man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas 
of  clients  and  fees,  and  judges  and  witnesses,  and  legal  instruments 
and  points  of  contestation,  and  the  practice  of  his  court,  are  habitually 
passing  in  his  mind.  Ideas  of  another  kind  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
physician ;  of  another  kind  still  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  The  states- 
man is  occupied  witii  a  train  different  firom  that  of  any  of  the  classes 
that  have  been  mentioned,  and  one  statesman  with  a  vecy  different 
train  from  another,  according  as  his  mind  is  running  upon  expedients 
which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which  may 
secure  the  happinees  of  tiie  population  from  generation  to  generation. 
A  peculiar  character  bdongs  to  the  train  which  habitually  occupies 
the  mind  of  the  mathematician.  The  mind  of  the  metaphyttdan  is 
also  occupied  by  a  train  distinguished  from  that  of  other  chisses.  And 
there  is  one  man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  peculiarity  of 
whose  trains  has  been  a  subject  of  particuhur  observation.  To  such  a 
degree  iudeed  have  the  trains  of  tliu  i)oet  been  singled  out  for  distino- 
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tioo,  iliat  the  word  im>gin»tfan,  In  a  mote  revtriotad  mdm^  if  appio- 
pzittkad  to  them*  We  do  not  oall  the  trauu  of  the  lawjer»  or  the 
tniss  of  the  merchant,  imagination.  We  do  Dot  apeak  of  them  as 
imagining  irhen  they  are  rerolviDg  each  the  ideas  which  helong  to  hia 
peculiar  oocapation;  it  ia  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet  of  imagin- 
ing is  applied.  Hia  train  or  trains  analogous  to  his  are  those  which 
receive  the  name  of  imagination."    (Vol  i.,  p.  179.) 

In  some  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  HUl  has,  we  tlunki  been  led  into 
emuv  in  part  probably  by  caixying  his  notion  of  association  as  an 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  too  far.  Thus  in  the  chapter  on  dassi- 
ficstion,  after  yexy  ably  showing  how  loxig  men  had  been  led  away  by 
mere  jargon  from  the  real  nature  and  object  of  olaasifioation,  he  si^a^ 
'*Man  first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He  first  names 
individuak.  But  individuals  are  innumerable;  and  he  cannot  have 
innumerable  namesi  He  must  make  <me  name  serve  for  many  indi- 
vidual." After  thenalludb^  to  the  case  of  "synchronons  sensations  so 
concreted  by  constant  conjunction  as  to  appear,  though  numerous^ 
only  one ;  of  which  the  ideas  of  aensible  oijeota^  a  rose,  a  plongh, 
a  houses  a  ship,  are  examples" — he  thus  proceeds:  ''It  is  easy 
to  see  wherein  the  present  case  i^;rees  witii  and  whereb  it  difibrs 
from  those  fiuniliar  caaes.  The  word  man,  we  shall  say.  Is  first  applied 
to  an  individual;  it  is  first  asaoeiated  with  the  idea  of  that  indi* 
vidua],  and  aoquiros  the  power  of  calling  op  the  idea  of  him ;  it 
is  next  allied  to  another  individual,  and  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  idea  of  him;  so  of  another,  and  another,  tiU  it  has 
beoome  associated  with  an  indefinite  number,  and  hss  acquired  the 
power  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  thdbe  ideas  indifibrenUy. 
What  happens)  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite  number  of  the  ideas  of 
individuids  as  often  as  it  ooouxs  $  and  calling  them  np  In  dose  con- 
nection, it  form^  them  into  «  species  of  com|de];  idea»"  (YoL  I  p.  204,) 
Mr.  Mill  then  says  there  can  bono  difficulty  in  admitting  this  "because 
it  is  an  acknowledged  fact."  Mr.  Mill  himself  funiishes  what  he  con- 
aiders  the  reason^  for  he  says,  "  It  is  also  a  fact  that  when  an  idea 
becomes  to  a  certain  degree  complex  from  the  multiplidty  .of  the 
idess  it  ooroprehends,  it  ia  of  neeeaaity  indiatinctk  Thus,  when  the 
word  man  calls  up  the  ideas  of  an  indefinite  number  of  individuala^ 
not  only  of  all  those  to  whom  I  have  individually  given  the  nam^  but 
of  all  tiiose  to  whom  I  have  in  imagination  given  it^  or  imagine  it 
wiU  ever  be  given,  and  forms  all  thoae  ideaa  into  one^  it  is  evidentiy  a 
Teiy  complex  idea»  and  therrfore  indistinct"    (Ibid.) 

Mr.  Mill  having  gone  through  an  exposition  of  abstraction,  msmory , 
bdia^  ratiocination,  evidencs^  and  some  of  the  more  complicated 
cases  of  naming,  devotes  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
Analyais  to  the  phenomena  in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to 
be  conddered  as  not  merely  exiating,  but  also  as  exdting  to  action. 
He  treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of 
the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations ;  then  of  ideas  of  the  pleasurable 
and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of  theuL  He  treats  of 
wedth,  power,  and  dignity,  and  thdr  contraries,  of  our  fellow-creatureSy 
and  of  die  objects  called  aublime  and  beantiful,  and  their  contraries, 
contemplated  as  causes  of  our  plessures  snd  pains.  Chapter  22  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  motives;  and  Chapter  24  to  that  of  the 
wilL  Chapter  25  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr.  Mill's  expodtion  of  all 
these  phenomena  ia  mainly  grounded  on  the  law  of  assodation,  by 
which  he  means  simply  the  fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  amongst 
our  ideas  is  the  order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  former  sensations, 
of  which  those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mill's  last  work  waa  the  '  Fragment  on  Mackintoah,'  pubUahed 
snonymoudy  in  1885.  This  ia  a  very  severe  critidsm  upon  the 
'Dinertation  on  the  Hiatorr  of  Ethicd  Philosophy,'  contributed  by 
Sir  James  Maokmtosh  to  ti^e  *  Encydopaadia  Britannloa.'  Mr.  Mill 
wrote  aeverd  of  the  prindpd  artides  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
'Westminster  Review.'  Among  the  oontributions  which  are  con- 
ddered  his  bes^  are  the  article  on  the  'Formation  of  Opinions,'  in 
Nou  XI.,  and  the  artide  on  the  'BaUot '  ul  No.  XXY.  Mr.  MiU  died 
at  Kensington,  June  23, 1886. 

•  MILL^  JOHN  STUART,  son  of  the  piecedmf^  was  bom  m  1808, 
and  recdved  his  education  at  home  from  his  father.  He  entered  tiie 
employ  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  in  1828,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  derkahip  in  the  India  House.  Here  he  rose  through 
the  intermediate  grades  of  promotion  until  in  1856  he  was  appointed 
Examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence,  the  same  poet  whidi  his  father 
had  held  before  him.  Mr,  Mill  was  for  many  years  a  frequent  oon- 
tribntor  of  artides  on  various  subjects  to  the  'Westminster'  and 
'Edinburgh'  Reviews,  as  wdl  as  to  other  leading  periodicals.  Hia 
name  however  was  first  made  extendvdy  known  in  England  as  an 
original  writer  by  the  pubUcation  of  his  '  System  of  Lo^  Ratiod- 
native  and  Inductive,'  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  2  vols.  8vo  in 
1848.  This  work,  besides  introdudog  some  new  views  respecting  the 
prindples  and  grounds  of  Syllogistic  or  Deductive  Reasoning,  attempts 
to  systematise  and  reduce  to  strict  rules  the  Inductive  method  of 
investigation,  the  possibility  of  which  is  denied  by  Whately  and  other 
writers.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  treatise  is  of  a  more  strictiy 
practical  character,  as  b«ing  (in  the  author^s  own  words)  "  an  attem]^ 
to  coutdbute  something  towuds  the  solution  of  a  question  which  the 
decay  of  old  opinions  sad  the  agitation  that  disturbs  European  sodety 
to  ifaa  inmost  deptha»  render  as  important  in  the  present  day  to  the 
practical  interesia  of  human  life  as  it  must  at  all  times  be  to  the  com- 
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pletensis  of  our  tpscolative  knowledge :  vie,  'whether  menl  nd 
sodd  phenomena  are  redly  exceptions  to  the  general  oertsinl^  and 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature;  and  how  far  the  methods  l^ 
whioh  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  phydcd  world  have  been  numbered 
among  truths  irrevocably  acquired  and  universally  assented  to  can  be 
made  instrumentd  to  the  formation  of  a  simiUr  body  of  reodved 
doctrine  in  mord  and  politicd  sdence.'"  In  the  following  year 
appesred  his  'Easays  on  some  Unsettied  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,'  dealing  with  many  of  the  reoondite  questions  of  the 
sdenoe,  and  discussmg  the  deanition  of  politicd  economy  and  the 
method  of  investigation  proper  to  it 

Mr.  MiU  published  in  1848  a  treatise  entitied  '  Prindples  of  PoUtied 
Economy,  with  some  of  thdr  AVplioations  to  Socid  Philosophy/ 
This  work  professes,  like  the  wdi-known  treatise  of  Adam  Smith 
upon  the  same  subject^  to  combine  together  a  scientific  expodtion  of 
the  prittdpks  of  politicd  economy,  and  popular  illustrations  of  their 
application,  embodying  many  new  ideas  snd  new  Applications  of  ideas, 
which  have  been  didted  by  modem  oontroversiss  with  regard  to  f ordgn 
trade,  the  cnrrenpy,  and  colonisation.  The  author  inoorporates  the 
results  of  these  speoulations,  cazries  them  down  to  the  days  in  which 
we  live,  and  brings  them  into  harmony  with  the  prindples  already 
Idd  down,  by  the  best  thinken  and  writers  on  tiie  subject  (See  tiie 
prefaces  to  the  anther's  works.) 

Mr.  Mill  was  selected  byMr.Bentham  to  edit  and  prepare  fsr  the 
press  the  manuscripts  of  hit  *  Rationde  of  Judidd  Evidence,'  which, 
with  notes  and  severd  supplementsvy  diapters  by  Mr.  Mill,  waa  pub- 
lished m  1827.  From  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  of  the  Three 
Daya^  through  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for  some  years  aasr, 
he  was  a  frequent  writer  in  newsp^Mrs  on  the  dde  of  advsneed 
liberalism;  and  from  1886  to  1840  he  carried  on  the 'London  and 
Westndnster  Review,' first  as  tiie  friend  and  associate  of  the  kte  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  and  subsequentiy  on  hia  own  account  In  1861 
Mr.  Mill  married  Harriet  Taylor,  the  widow  of  one  of  hia  oldest 
friendsL    He  has  no  ohildrsn.     [See  Sufplemxitt.] 

MILL,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  about  1646. 
In  1661  he  entered  as  servitor  at  Qusen's  College,  Oxford,  took  his 
degree  of  EA.  in  1666,  of  M.A.  1669,  and  was  shortiy  ofterwsrda 
chosen  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  cdlega  In  1676  he  was  made  diap- 
lain  to  Dr.  Lamplugh,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  1681  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Blechmgdon,  in  Oxfordshire^  and  was  appointed  ehapUun 
to  Charles  IL  In  1685  he  was  appointed  prindpal  of  St  Edmund's 
Hall,  whioh  office  hehdd  till  his  death,  which  happened  June  28, 1707. 

Mill  is  known  by  hiB  vdudile  edition  of  ti^  Qreek  Testament 
which  was  jpublished  only  fourteen  days  before  hia  death,  with  the 
following  titie:  'Novum  Testamentum  Orascum,  cum  Lectionibos 
variantibus,  MSS.  Exemplarinm,  Verdonum,  Editionum,  Sa  Patrum 
et  Scriptorum  Ecclesiaaticorum,  et  in  easdem  Notia.'  This  edition, 
whioh  was  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  was  originally  begun  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Fell,  bkhop  of  Oxfcwd,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  diligence  and  criticd  acumen  of  its  learned  editor.  He  inserted 
the  various  readings  that  had  been  previoudy  collected,  procured 
extracts  from  several  then  uncollated  manuscripts,  and  added  many 
readings  from  the  andent  versions  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
Mill  however  made  no  change  in  the  text^  which  was  merdy  a  reprint 
of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1660.  These  various  readings,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  80,000,  were  attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in 
1710,  in  a  work  entitled  'Examen  Ysriantinm  Leotionum  Johannis 
Millii ; '  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  ooUeotion  of  so  many  various 
readings  tended  to  unsettie  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
introduce  doubt  and  uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  biblieai 
interpretation*  Dr.  Whitby's  arguments  were  applied  by  Antony 
Collins,  in  his  'Disconrse  on  Free-Thinking,'  against  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament;  whose  work  was  answered  by  Bentley,  a 
persond  friend  of  Mill's^  under  the  signature  of  Phildeutherus 
TfippiAnsis. 

The  edition  of  the  'Chronide  of  Mdds,'  publiahed  at  Oxford,  m 
1691,  which  is  frequentiy  ssid  to  have  been  edited  by  Mill  [Bsntlkt], 
was  merdy  pubUshed  under  his  superintendence,  dnce  the  printing 
of  the  work  was  finished  under  the  reridon  of  Chilmead.   [Malala.1 

•MILLAIS,  JOHN  EVERETT,  RA.,  was  bom  at  Southampton 
June  8,  1829.  Dedicated  from  chUdhood  to  punting,  .he  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  nine  to  Sass's  art-sohool,  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  to 
prepare  for  the  Rovd  Academy.  Entered  in  1840  ss  a  student 
in  that  institution,  his  progress  through  the  severd  schools  was  a 
distinguiahed  one,  winning  a  high  place,  and  the  usual  medds  In 
each,  and  crowning  the  whde  by  carrying  off  the  gold  medd  in 
December  1847,  for  his  lustoricd  compodtion — '  The  Tribe  of  Benjamin 
seizing  the  Daughters  of  Shiloh.'  Whils  still  a  student  he  united  in 
founding  the  association  now  well-known  as  the  '  Pte-Raphselite 
Brotherhood,'  and  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  object 
and  the  origin.  [Hum,  William  Holmav.]  Prior  to  this  however, 
Mr.  Millais  had  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  exhibitor.  His  first 
work,  'Piaarro  seising  the  Inca  of  Peru,'  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Royd  Academy  Exhibition  of  1846 ;  in  1847  he  contributed  *  Elgiva' 
to  the  Royd  Academy,  and  '  The  Widow's  Mite^'  a  picture  some 
fourteen  feet  by  ten,  to  the  competitive  exhibition  in  Westminster 
Hall;  and  in  1848  his  gold-medd  piotureu  <The  Tribe  of  Bmnamio,* 
to  the  British  Institutioo. 
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It  waa  in  1849  that  the  anodated  'Brathrmi'  made  their  first 
public  esaay  in  their  newly-adopted  manner ;  when  Mr.  Millais  sent 
to  the  Royal  Academy  hia  'Isabella,'  and  Mr.  Hnnt  Us  'Rienzi;' 
but  the  name  and  the  thing  were  alike  regarded  as  a  jayenile  freaJE 
and  rather  wondered  at  than  seriouely  examined.  In  the  exhibition 
of  the  foUowing  year  however  they  reappeared  in  larger  number  and 
greater  etrength,  and  it  became  evident  that  there  waa  deliberate 
pnrpoce  and  anquestionable  ability  in  the  movement  Mr.  Millaia 
on  this  occasion  contributed  to  the  Academy  exhibition  '  Ferdinand 
lured  by  Ariel/  and  a  nameless  work,— but  which  was  really  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  child  Jesus  in  the  shop  of  his  reputed  father 
Joeeph  the  Carpenter;  and  its  character  may  almost  be  gathered 
from  the  explanatory  text  or  mdtto  in 'the  catalogue — "And  one 
shall  say  unto  him,  '  What  are  these  wounds  in  thy  hands  ? '  Then 
he  shall  answer,  'Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  ^e  house  of 
my  Friends  :'"  it  was  in  £etct  designed  in  the  most  extravsgant  phase 
of  that  'religious  symbolism'  which  the  'Brethren'  in  their  early 
career  regarded  themselves  as  specially  called  to  set  forth.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  ita  very  medisBval  manner  of  looking  at 
a  scriptural  incident,  or  rather  an  incident  in  which  scriptumd 
personages  were  concerned,  the  picture  was  eagerly  panegyrised  alike 
by  mediaBval  ecclesiosolo^sts  and  ardent  lovers  of  novel^,  but  found 
little  favour  with  art-critics,  whose  opinions  had  been  formed  upon 
the  study  of  the  works  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  the  great 
masters  of  art^  or  even  with  the  general  publia  It  served  however  the 
great  purpose  of  briogiag  the  name  of  the  painter  prominently 
before  the  public  eye^  and  of  causing  his  next  works  to  be  looked 
forward  to  with  much  curiosity.^  In  1851  Mr.  Millais*s  pictures  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  'were,  'Tennyson's  Manana,'  'The 
Woodman's  Daughter,'  and  the  'Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,' 
To  resuscitate  the  religious  depth  and  sincerity  of  tiiie  early  Italian 
masters  before  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the  worldly  spirit  of 
Bafiaelle  and  his  famous  contemporaries  and  successors,  had  been 
announced  as  one  of  the  grand  objeota  of  the  young  band  of  painters; 
and  Millais  in  his  'Christ  in  the  shop  of  the  &rpenter,'  and  Uie 
'Return  of  the  Dove,'  seemed  to  be  resolutely  entering  upon  the 
enterprise.  But  whether  his  heart  failed,  or  he  took  another  measure 
of  bis  own  powers,  or  gave  freer  scope  to  his  natural  inclinations — 
whatever  in  short  be  the  reason— certain  it  is  that  he  has  not  (at 
least  in  any  pictures  publicly  exhibited)  recurred  to  these  lofty  themes, 
but  contented  himself  with  a  lowlier  aim  and  a  mora  subdued  method 
of  treatment.  His  subsequent  pictures  in  the  Academy  exhibition 
(to  which  we  believe  he  haa  confined  himself)  have  been  — '  The 
Huguenot,'  and  'Ophelia,'  1852;  'The  Order  of  Release,'  and  'The 
Proscribed  Royalist,'  1858;  'The  Rescue,'  1855;  and  'Peace  Con- 
cluded,' *  Autumn  Leaves,'  ^L'Enfant  du  Regiment,'  and  the  'Blind 
Girl,' 1856. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Millais,  like  that  of  the  Pre-RaphaeUtes  generally, 
is  marked  by  an  extremely  emphatic  rendering  of  the  details,  and 
especially  of  the  foreground  details;  by  absence  of  atmospheric 
influence  and  consequent  unsubdued  richness  of  colour;  and  by 
studied  uncouthness  of  form.  But  it  has  many  distinguishing  and 
some  redeeming  qualities.  He  displays  great  manipulative  ftVill,  and 
he  is  fond  of  displaying  it :  thus  in  lus  flesh-tints,  where  Titian  and 
the  great  colourists  laboured  to  blend  tiieir  colours  in  one  soft  mellow 
hue,  unsuggestive  of  thought  of  brush  or  colour,  but  smooth,  glowing, 
and  melting  as  flesh  itself,  he  efieots  his  purpose  by  laboured  stip- 
pling of  harsh  yellows  and  purples  with  a  fine  pencU,  every  stroke  of 
which  is  made  palpable.  Doubtless  it  is  done  with  great  ingenuity, 
but  like  most  tricks  of  execution  it  is  curious  rather  than  felicitous ; 
though  siire  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  uninitiated.  But  throughout 
Mr.  Millais  seems,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  his  scorn  of  old  rules,  eager 
to  call  attention  to  his  tools.  His  reading  of  a  well-known  axiom 
appears  to  be— J'The  perfection  of  art  is  to  display  art."  His  great  excel- 
lence—since his  abandonment  of  'religious  sirt,' — is  his  invention. 
Some  of.  his  pictures  are  in  their  conception  genuine  pictorial  poems; 
not  translations  into  the  sister  art  of  some  selected  passage  from  a 
poet— or  even  from  a  historian  or  romanoist, — ^but  a  happy  poetic 
incident  conceived  in  the  painter^s  own  mind  and  at  once  written  in 
form  and  colour  on  the  canvasa.  Such  espedally,  and,  allowing  for 
peculiarities  of  manner,  told  in  the  happiest  and  most  perspicuous 
way,  are  '  The  Order  of  Release,'  so  well-known  by  the  engraving,  and 
<  L'Enfant  du  Regiment'-— a  little  child  that  haa  been  wounded  by  a 
stray  shot  and  has  had  its  wound  bandaged,  and  been  laid  asleep  on 
the  monument  of  some  grim  warrior  of  the  olden  time,  by  a  kind- 
hearted  musketeer,  who  is  now  once  more  busy  defending  the  church 
into  which  he  and  his  comrades  have  made  good  their  retreat.  Such 
too,  though  disfigured  by  exaggeration  and  afi^ectation,  are  ^The 
Release,'  'The  Huguenot,'  and  'The  Blind  GirL'  But  in  B<^e  of 
*J«««  semi-poetic  subjects,  as  for  instance  in  the  '  Peace  Concluded,' 
the  aflectation  and  the  mannerism  predominate  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  the  fiulure  aknost  painful.  From  various  indicationa  it  would 
Meitf  that  Mr,  Millais  is  entering  on  a  new  career  as  a  jftainter.  If 
fte-Raphaelitism  as  originally  enunciated  meant  anyUiingi  i*  »  plain 
tiiat  Mr.  Millais  is  no  longer  a  Pre-Raphaelite.  Yet  hia  latest  exhi- 
bited pictures  show,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  that  he  retains  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  manner  though  none  of  the  old  itim  of  mind  or 
tone  of  thought    He  must  reconsider  his  position.    If  he  is  to  paint 


— as  ha  appears  now  to  have  set  himself  the  task^the  men  he  sees 
about  him,  and  those  who  have  but  recently  passed  away,  and  to 
embody  in  form  and  colour  the  poetry  and  the  instruction  to  be 
found  in  ordinary  life,  it  is  plain  that  to  produce  the  fullest  result, 
the  naturalism  which  he  so  ostentatiously  affecta  in  the  mere  detaila 
must  be  carried  into  the  personages  of  the  scene;  and  he  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  truth  and  beauty  of  form,  and  grace,  elevation, 
and  purity  of  expression,  are  essential  to  works  which  shall  have  a 
lasting  instead  of  an  ephemend  popularity.  Mr.  Millais  waa  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1858,  and  R.A.  in  1868. 

MILLAR,  JOHN  (Professor),  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Mniar, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  was  bom  in  that  parish  on  the  22nd 
of  June  1786.  Two  years  later,  his  fieither  was  trandated  to  the  parish 
of  Hamilton  in  the  same  nresbytery,  and  young  Millar  was  about  the 
same  time  placed  under  the  charge  of  hu  unde^  Mr.  John  Millar  of 
Milhaugh,  m  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Blantyre.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  put  by  ms  uncle  to  the  school  of  Hamilton,  and  thence 
sent  to  Glasgow  college,  where  he  distingnished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  attention.  He  waa  at  first  designed  for  the  church ;  but  while  at 
college  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  studying  for  the  bar.  On  leaving 
college  he  became  preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Eames,  in 
whose  family  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  David  Hume  and  other  eminent  individuals.  On  the  9th  of 
February  1760  Millar  passed  advocate;  but  the  cares  of  a  &mily  soon 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  prospects  at  the  bar;  and  an  opportune 
vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  chair  of  civil  law  in  Glasgow  college, 
he  applied  for  and  olytahied  that  sitnation  the  following  year  (1761). 
He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  new  sphere,  and 
by  his  conduct  in  it  raised  the  class  firom  a  very  low  and  languid 
condition  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  law  chairs  in  the  kingdom. 
"  His  manner  was  familiar  and  animated,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
gaiety  than  enthusiasm;  and  the  &cts  which  he  had  to  state,  or  the 
elementary  positions  he  had  to  lay  down,  were  given  in  the  simple^ 
dear,  and  unembarrassed  diction  in  which  a  well-bred  man  would  tell 
a  story  or  deUver  an  opinion  in  society.  All  objections  that  oocurred 
were  staled  in  a  forcible,  dear,  and  Uvdy  manner ;  and  the  anawers, 
which  were  often  thrown  into  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  were  delivered 
with  all  the  simplidty,  vivadty,  and  easy  phraseology  of  good  conver- 
sation. His  illustrations  were  always  fiemiiliar,  and  often  amusing; 
and  while  nothing  could  be  more  fordble  or  condusive  than  the 
reasonings  which  he  employed,  the  tone  and  style  in  which  they  were 
delivered  gave  tiiem  an  easy  and  attractive  air,  and  imparted  to  a 
profound  and  learned  discussion  the  charms  of  an  animated  and  inte- 
resting conversation."  ('  Edinburgh  Review,'  toL  iii.)  But  this  was 
not  all.  It  was  also  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his  practice  of  ixamin^ 
ing  his  pupUs,  and  prescribing  essays  on  subjects  previoudy  discussed 
in  his  lectures,  that  Millar  acquired  the  high  reputation  as  a  professor 
of  law  whidi  still  attaches  to  his  name.  Every  day  before  he  began 
his  address  from  the  chair  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  examination 
of  Mb  pupils  whether  they  had  followed  his  reasoning  on  the  preceding 
day ;  and  when  the  lecture  was  over  he  remained  some  time  in  tiie 
class-room  to  converse  with  such  as  were  dedrous  of  farther  infor- 
mation. By  engaging  with  them  in  an  easy  dialogue  he  removed 
obscurities  and  corrected  misapprehennons ;  and  the  students  were 
accustomed  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  these  meetings  they  derived 
the  full  benefit  of  the  lectures.  <  Jardine's '  OutUnes  of  a  Philosophical 
Education,'  p.  468.)  Mr.  Millar  had  also  the  good  fortune,  as  we  may 
call  it,  of  long  having  scarce  any  rival  chair  to  contend  with ;  for  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Enkine's  resignation  in  1765  onwards  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1786,  when  Dr.  David  Hume  was  appointed,  the  chair  of 
Scots  law  at  Edinburgh  was  filled  by  Professor  Wallace^  who  had  too 
many  employmenta  to  allow  of  his  attention  being  devoted  to  any. 
Such  accordingly  was  the  success  which  attended  Mr.  Millar's  prelec- 
tions, that  his  pupils  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  the  professor 
of  dvil  law  in  the  Edinburgh  college,  after  seeing  his  students  propor- 
tionally diminiahed,  waa  obliged  to  abandon  tiie  practice,  which  had 
tin  then  prevailed  in  his  dass,  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  the  remainder. 

Although  most  of  his  lectures  were  attended  with  interest,  yet 
remarking  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention  manifeated  to 
such  of  tnem  as  referred  to  the  progress  of  sodety  and  government, 
Mr.  Millar  was  induced  from  this  circumstance  to  publish  a  short 
treatise  on  the  subject  This  he  did  in  1771,  and  the  work  was 
favourably  recdved.  Some  years  afterwards  he  began  to  turn  hia 
attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Englisli 
government;  and  in  1787  he  published  his  'Historical  View  of  the 
English  Government,  from  the  settiement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britun 
to  the  accession  of  l^e  House  of  Stuart,'  a  work  which  has  not  how- 
ever secured  for  itself  the  character  of  an  authority.  Mr.  Millar 
continued  in  good  health  till  about  the  end  of  the  year  1799,  when  he 
was  seised  with  an  inflammatory  complaint,  from  which  however  he  in 
a  certain  degree  recovered ;  but  having  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
exposed  himself  to  cold,  he  was  seised  with  a  pleurlajy,  of  which  he 
died  80tii  of  May  1801. 

MILLER,  HUGH,  an  eminent  geologist.  He  was  bom  at  Cromarty, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  12th  of  October  1802.  He  waa 
descended  from  a  humble  family,  who  had  been  long  known  in  the 
parish  of  Cromarty  as  sailors.    His  father  became  eventually  possesaed 
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of  a  small  Twsel  of  his  own,  ia  which  he  was  loat,  whilai  Hvigh  Killer 
was  yet  a  child.  In  a  work  entitled  '  Mjr  Schools  and  SohoounasterB^ 
or  the  StoiT  of  my  Education/  he  has  given  not  only  an  interesting 
sooount  of  his  own  life,  but  that  of  his  &ther,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  He  received  his  first  education  at  the  parish 
adiool,  where  he  was  early  distinguished  for  his  fondness  for  poetry 
and  poetical  composition.  At  this  time  he  was  a  large  reader,  and 
placed  under  contribution  the  libraries  of  the  parish.  In  this  wav  he 
Ldd  the  foundation  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  literature,  which 
tTsiled  him  in  after  life.  But  the  most  important  part  of  his  educa- 
tion consiBted  in  the  natural  lustory  instruction  he  received  from  an 
nsde  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  natural  pheno- 
meoa.  Wb«tever  might  have  been  his  aspirations,  he  was  obliged  to 
eontent  himself  with  learning  the  trade  of  a  mason.  This  occupation 
however  unezpectedly  fostered  the  taste  he  had  acquired  for  the  study 
of  natural  history;  and  whilst  hewing  blocks  of  stone  in  the  quarry, 
he  was  diligentiy  studying  the  traces  they  exhibited  of  their  past 
history.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  preparcd  himself  to  become  the 
hiitorian  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone,  amongst  the  rocks  of  which  he 
principally  worked.  His  first  literary  efforts  were  not  however  directed 
to  geology.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the  muses,  and  was  induced,  by 
the  ref u«al  of  a  newspaper  to  print  one  of  his  poetical  effusions,  to 
publish  a  book  of  poetry.  This  work,  though  it  fidled  to  give  him 
a  poeition  as  a  poet,  drew  towards  him  the  attention  of  frtends^i^ioh 
resulted  in  his  giving  up  his  mason's  employment  and  becoming 
aooountant  in  a  bank  in  his  native  town.  This  appointment  gave  him 
more  leisure  for  literature.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
newspaperw,  more  especially  the  'Inverness  Courier;'  but  his  first 
distinct  prose  publication  was  entitled  *Soenes  and  Legends  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.'  Although  the  subject  of  this  work  was  only 
of  local  intoreet,  the  purity  of  its  s^le  and  the  thought  and  feeUng 
thrown  into  the  subject  discusaed|  made  it  a  popular  work,  and  several 
editions  have  been  printed. 

With  naturally  strong  feeUnn,  and  a  power  of  writing  rapidly  and 
impressivaly,  it  might  be  expefted  that  a  man  in  Mr.  HiUer^s  position 
would  enter  into  the  great  discussion  which  terminated  in  a  rupture 
of  the  Scsotoh  church.  His  first  publication  on  the  subject  was 
entitied  *  Letter  from  one  of  the  Scotch  people  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Taux,  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  bis  lordship 
in  the  Auditerarder  case.'  This  letter,  which  was  referred  to  l^ 
Mr.  GladstoKie  in  his  '  Church  Principles,'  as  the  '^  elegant  and  mas- 
culine production  of  Hugh  Miller,"  drew  at  once  upon  the  author  the 
attention  of  the  Free  Church  party.  They  had  long  felt  the  need  of 
sn  organ,  and  the  man  had  at  length  appeared  who  was  capable  of 
undertakinff  its  conduct  The  *  Witness'  newipaper  was  started, 
sod  Mr.  M&er  was  invited  to  accept  its  editorship.  This  paper  was 
published  twice  a  week,  and  conducted  with  gpat  ability  by  Mr. 
Miller  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Although  never  failing  in  the  polemical 
and  political  departments^  he  found  time  to  arrange  his  geological 
experience,  which  he  first  published  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
'Witneea'  These  papers  excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the 
geologists  who  assembled  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tion  in  Glasgow  in  1840.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ffir  Boderiok  Mnrohison, 
and  Dr.  BaSland,  were  amongst  the  first  to  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  amount  of  new  matter  which  was  thus  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  them.  Professor  Agassis,  who  was  also  present  at  this 
meetuig,  named  one  of  the  fishes  which  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
Miner  Pterielhft  MiUeri,  after  its  discoverer.  These  papers  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  volume,  *  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New 
Walks  in  an  Old  Field.'  This  work  is  written  in  a  style  remarkably 
idcasing^  and  treats  of  the  great  facts  of  geology  in  a  peculiarly  attractive 
manner.  It  has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  still  remains  one  of  the 
moat  popular  works  on  geology  in  the  English  language^  Its  scientific 
merit  consists  in  the  description  of  a  number  of  new  fossil  forms  of 
animals  belonging  to  a  formation  which  had,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
publication,  been  regairded  as  almost  destitute  of  the  remains  of 
animal  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Miller  had  never  visited  England.  He  now  made  a 
journey  to  London,  and  with  pen  in  hand  made  notes  of  whsrt  he  saw 
and  felk  These  notes  he  published  on  his  return  under  the  titie  of 
'First  Impressions  of  Engknd  and  its  People.'  This  work  has  also 
had  a  very  conriderable  circulation.  An  anonymous  work  entitled, 
*Veataige8  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,'  was  published  in 
1844,  whidi  exdted  much  attention,  and  not  least  in  the  religious 
world.  The  discovery  of  a  fish  and  a  plant  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone furnished  Mr.  Miller  with  aiguments  agamst  the  views  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges.'  These  he  embodied  in  a  work  entitied 
'Footprints  of  tiie  (Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness.'  It 
embraced  a  general  view  of  the  natural  history  of  creation,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  able  exposition  of  the  views  of  geologiats  on  the 
mteresting  points  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Like  the  author's  other 
works  it  haa  had  a  large  circulation. 

Mr.  Miller  has  also  publiriied  other  works  and  papers  on  geology. 
In  1848  he  published  *  The  Geology  of  the  Bass.'  At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh  in  1860  he  read  a  paper  on 
'  certain  peooliaritles  of  structure  in  some  ancient  Ganoids '  (Fishes). 
At  the  meetiog  of  the  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1865  he  gave  an 
elsbciata  aeoount  of  tiw  Fossil  ilota  of  Bcotlaad.     Ho  has  also 


lectured  in  Edinburgh  and  London  on  geological  subjeetSi  Mr. 
Millet's  death  was  sudden  and  veiy  startling:  (£l  the  morning  of  tho 
24th  of  Deoember  1856  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  shot  through 
the  body;  and  under  drcumstanoes  which  left  no  doubt  that  he  died 
by  his  own  hand.  He  had  been  latterly  engaged,  in  addition  to  his 
editorial  labours,  at  a  work,  to  be  called  <  The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,'  and  his  brain,  already  diseased,  had  become  strongly  excited.  ' 
An  old  habit,  that  of  sleep-walkings  had  returned  upon  him.  He 
had,  through  fsar  of  robbers,  kept  a  loaded .  pistol  in  his  room ; 
and  with  this  pistol,  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disease,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

His  death  caused  a  most  painful  excitement  Few  men  have 
occupied  a  higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  Ids  countrymen.  He 
was  a  noble  example  of  what  self-education  can  do  for  a  man,  and 
whether  regarded  as  the  fearless  and  independent  writer,  or  the  man  of 
literature  and  science^  his  charsoter  must  daim  the  lespeot  and  admi- 
ration of  posterity. 

MILLEB,  JOHN  MARTIN,  a  novelist,  whose  productions  made  a 
great  sensation  in  Germany  in  the  last  oentury,  was  bom  December  2, 
1750,  at  Ulm,  where  his  father  was  preacher  in  the  cathedral  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  At  Gottingen,  where  he  went  to 
study  theology  in  1770,  John  Martin  Miller  became  acquainted  with 
Yoss,  Holt7,  fiiiiger,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and  other  eminent  literary 
characters  of  the  time,  and  afterwards  with  Klopstock,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  lus  return  to  Hamburg.  After  taking  orders,  he 
was  appomted  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  hb  native  town  fai  1788, 
and  in  1797  professor  of  theology  at  the  Gynmasium.  In  1810  the 
long  of  Wirtemberg  bestowed  the  deanery  of  Ulm  on  him ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  engoy  it  many  years,  for  he  died  on  the  21st  of  June 
1814. 

Although  now  almost  forgotten,  his  romance  of  'Si^gwart'  (first 
published  in  2  vola,  1776,  shortiy  afterwards  greatiy  enlarged,  and  in 
many  parts  rewritten)  had  astomsUng  success.  It  called  forth  a  host 
of  imitators,  and  had  also  the  distinction  of  behig  parodied.  It  was 
translated  into  E^:ench,  Polish,  Dutch,  Danirii,  and  Italian.  like  his 
'Siegwart^'  his  *  Karl  von  Burgheim'  and  other  novels  have  littie 
action  or  interest  of  story,  but  are  distbguished  by  pure  morality  and 
an  amiable  though  exaggerated  sensibility.  This  excess  of  sensi- 
bility and  sentiment,  which  however  was  merely  caricatured  by  his 
professed  imitators,  qualified  him  well  for  an  elegiac  and  lyric  poet ; 
and  his  productions  of  that  dass  are  distinguished  by  the  tenderness 
and  religious  feeling  which  they  breathe.  His  sermons  are  likewise 
compositions  of  no  ordinary  merits  attractive  in  style,  eloquent,  and 
impressiva 

In  his  personal  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  rather  cold  and 
reserved,  and  therefore  disappointed  many  who  expected  to  find  in 
the  anther  of  '  Siogwart'  an  impasBioned  enthusiast  His  romances 
may  be  forgotten,  but  h^  poems  wiU  preserve  lus  name. 

MILLER,  SIR  THOMAS,  Babovvc,  second  son  of  Mr.  William 
Miller,  writer  to  the  signet^  was  bom  in  1718,  and  was  adznitted  advo- 
oate  at  the  Scottish  bar  ki  February  1742.  In  1748  he  was  constituted 
steward  (or  sheriff)  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  same  year  elected  joint- 
prindpal  dark  of  the  city  of  Glsiagow.  These  oflices  he  resigned  in 
1755,  being  then  appointed  solicitor  to  the  excise  in  Scotland.  In 
Maxoh  1769  he  was  made  king's  solicitor^ieneral :  in  April  of  next 
year  he  was  advanced  to  be  lord-advocate,  soon  after  which  he  was 
returned  to  parliament.  In  November  1762  he  was  chosen  rector  of 
Glasgow  Coll^.  He  continued  in  the  post  of  lord-advocate  till 
April  1766,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  succeeded  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord-Justice-derk,  deceased ;  on  which 
occasion  he  took  hisseat>  by  desire  of  the  courts  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  lord-president ;  and  thence,  on  Dundas's  death,  he  was,  in  January 
1788,  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  session,  bcdng  the  first 
lord-justice-clerk  so  promoted.  The  following  month  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  He  died  the  27th  of  September  1789,  leaving  behind  a 
high  oharaoter  for  legal  attainments,  judicial  worth,  and  general 
probity. 

*  MILLER,  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  bom  at  Ipswich  m  Sufiblk,  on  the 
17th  of  Deoember  1817,  was  carefully  instructed  during  lus  early 
years  by  his  mother  (from  whom  he  gained  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  an  early  facility  in  reading  and  understandmg  the  French 
language),  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors*  School, 
whence  he  was  transferred  at  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  to  the 
school  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire^  where  he 
remained  two  years.  It  was  at  this  institution  that  he  first  acquired 
a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  owing  to  occasional  glinf^pnfH 
through  a  telescope  a£E6rded  hhn  by  one  of  the  masters,  and  by  a 
course  of  elementary  lectures  on  Chemistry  given  by  the  same  gentie- 
man  to  some  of  the  elder  boya  On  leaving  Ackworth,  young  Miller 
pursued  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  for  some  time  under 
private  tuition.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  undo, 
who  was  at  that  time  surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham. 
Here  be  studied  for  the  medical  profession  during  nearly  five  yeara^  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  entered  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  King's  College^  London.  Bringing  with  him  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  manipulations  of  chemiiti^,  he  was  enabled  to  aasist 
the  late  Dr.  Daniall,  professor  of  chemistry  at  King's  College,  in  pre- 
paring his  experiments  during  the  temporary  indisposition  of  his 
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ffri****?*^  Th«  introdaotion  thus  afforded  was  the  tonilflig-poiDt  ia 
the  Boientiflo  career  of  the  youog  liudeiit,  Dr.  Daai^  admitted  him 
to  hie  la\>oratory,  and  soon  became  his  kindest  and  meet  valued  friend. 
Under  these  faTOurable  auspices,  Mr.  Miller  suooessfoUy  pursued  his 
chemical  and  identific  education;  proving  also  that  he  did  not  neglect 
the  higher  studies  by  oaixying  off  the  Wameford  prise  for  1889,  an 
endowment  for  the  encouragement  of  theological  studies  among 
medical  students. 

During  the  summer  of  1840  Mr.  Miller  visited  Germany,  and  passed 
ft  few  weeks  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig  at  Qiessen.  In  the  stme  year 
a  new  office  was  instituted  at  King's  College,  that  of  Demonstrator  of 
Chenustry,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  invited  to  aocept  it.  In  this  wpaidtj 
he  rendered  ewiential  aBsistance  to  Professor  Daniell  b^  giving  a  part 
of  his  course  of  lectures  during  his  severe  in^position  in  1841. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Miller  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medioine  in 
the  University  of  London.  From  that  period  until  the  death,  of  the 
professor  in  1845,  Dr.  Miller  continued  to  take  part  of  the  lectures, 
and  otherwise  to  assist  his  friend.  He  aided  in  chemical  rcBearohee 
upon  the  building-stones  used  for  the  Houses  of  FSrliamenty  and  con- 
ducted the  various  experiments  reouired  in  their  joint  investigations 
upon  the  Electrolysis  of  Saline  Compounds.  A  paper  embodying 
these  investigations  was  published  by  them  coujoiQtly  in  the '  Philo- 
sophical Tranaactions'  for  1844.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Darnell, 
in  1845,  Dr.  Miller  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College.  In  the  same  year  he  read  a  paper  before  the  British 
Association  on  the  fixed  lines  of  the  Pklsmatio  Speotnuoy  which  was 
published  in  the  'Philosophical  Magaiine'  for  that  year.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  government  oommisBioneni  to  report  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis^  and  one  of  the  asBaysKs  to  her 
Majesty's  Mint.  BVom  thne  to  time  Dr.  Miller  has  furnished  papers 
to  the  British  Association ;  but  his  principal  woi^— which  is  in  three 
parts,  and  which  reached  a  third  edition  in  1 868— is  entitled  *  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  Theoretioal  and  Practical' 

Dr.  Miller  holds  the  offices  of  President  of  the  Chemiesl  Sodety» 
Vice-President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's 
College  and  of  the  Pharmaoeutioal  Society,  and  Assayer  to  the  Mint 
and  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

*MILLER,  WILLIAM.  HALLOWED  M.A.»  F.S.&,  an  eminent 
physiciBt,  crystaUogrmher,  and  mineralogist^  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ,was  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
and  took  his  KA.  degree  in  1826,  afterwards  becoming  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college.  In  1882  he  sucoeeded  Mr.  Whewell  in  the  chair 
of  mineralogy,  and  in  18S8  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  leading  Fellows  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which,  after  fillmg  the  office  of  one  of  the  asoretaries  for 
some  vear^  he  has  since  become  a  vice-president,  One  of  Professor 
Millei^s  most  importsnt  contributions  to  physics  is  the  sufajeot  of  a 
paper  '  On  Spurious  Rainbows^'  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the '  Tran- 
sactioas '  of  the  society  last  named,  being  one  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tions by  which  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  has  been  brought  to  ito 
actual  state  of  ^parent  perfection.  Mr.  Airy  having  previously  deter- 
mined the  relative  distances  of  the  brighteet  parts  (^the  first  spurions 
bow,  and  of  the  first  and  second  dark  rings,  from  the  geometrical 
place  of  the  bow,  by  calculations  founded  on  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  Professor  Miller  in  this  paper  oomparee  theee  results  with 
observation,  employing  M.  Babinet's  method  of  artifisially  exhibiting 
rainbows,  and  the  accompanying  spurious  bows.  He  finds  that  the 
differences  between  theory  and  observation  are  not  greater  than 
might  reasonsbly  be  expected. 

The  same  work  cootains  also  the  following  papers  by  Professor 
Miller  on  subjects  of  crystallography  and  minandogy :  '  On  the  Crystals 
of  Boracio  Acid,'  &c.  vol.  iii;  <0n  Crystals  foymd  in  fiOags,'  ibid; 
'On  the  poeition  of  the  Axes  of  Optical  Elasticity  in  CrystMs  bdong- 
mg  to  the  Oblique-prismatic  System,'  two  papers,  tols.  v.  and  vii  In 
the  first  of  these  two  pspers  he  described  and  adopted,  we  believe  for 
the  first  time  in  this  eountry,  the  method  of  representing  crystalline 
forms  by  their  spheres  of  projection,  first  employed  by  Profeseor 
Neumann  of  Konigsbeig,  and  afterwards  by  Grassmann  and  Uhde. 
Each  diagrsm  of  a  crystal  is  the  repreeentation  of  a  sphere,  to  the 
surface  of  which  the  faces  of  the  crystal  are  referred  by  means  of  per- 
pendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  It  hsis  the  advantage 
of  exhibiting  all  the  faces  of  a  aystal  without  eonfusion  in  one  figure, 
and  also  of  allowing  all  the  requisite  calculations  to  be  performed  by 
spherical  trigonometry.  Profeesor  Miller  hss  continued  to  employ  the 
same  method  in  his  subsequent  works.  Although  the  reflective  gonio- 
meter is  an  English  invention,  and  was  produced  by  Dr.  WcUsston 
more  than  forty  vears  ago,  the  number  of  physical  inquirers,— even  of 
professed  mineralogistB,— who  are  aocustomed  to  its  use  in  the  messnre- 
ment  of  the  angles  of  crystals  is  still  very  small  On  tius  account 
Professor  Miller,  who  is  skilled  in  this  branch  of  practical  ciystallo- 
graphy,  IS  frequenUy  applied  to  by  geologists,  chemists,  and  others,  to 
^entify  mmerals  which  have  occurred  to  them,  or  measure  and 
describe  crystals  of  salts  and  otiier  chemical  bodies  that  have  been 
lonned  m  their  laboratories.  The  results  will  be  found  in  papers 
published  by  him  in  the  Third  Series  of  the  <  Philosophical  Maganne^' 
and  in  memoirs  by  various  aathot%  oontained  in  the  journals  of 
soaetus  and  other  eftllftotions. 

Ptafessor  Miller  has  prodnoed,  in  ooi^un6tion  with  Mr.  Henry  J. 


Brooke^  perhaps  the  most  philosophicaUy  valuable  treatise  on  Mineralogy 
in  the  J^lish  kngusge,  being  a  new  edition,  published  in  1852,  of  the 
'  Elementary  Introduction'  to  that  science,  by  the  late  William 
Phillips,  F.B.a  [Phelucs,  Williak.]  Iq  the  prefisce  Mr.  Brooke 
states^  with  oharaoteristio  candour,  that  with  the  exception  of  info^ 
mation  relative  to  many  minerals  derived  from  his  long  aoquaiataDoe 
with  them,  and  the  supply  of  specimens  and  crystsls  for  re-examiiia> 
tion,  this  treatise  has  been  composed  and  arranged  entirely  by  Professor 
Miller,  Mr.  Phillipe^s  work  havmg  been  entirely  reconstructed  by  him. 
It  is  superfluousto  remark^  that  the  lateet  obeervations  and  diMH>verie8 
have  been  introduced ;  but  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  while,  in  other 
mineralogical  treatises  it  has  been  the  practice  to  omit  nearly  all  the 
optical  oharaotecB  of  minerals,  except  those  of  colour  and  lustre^  this 
work  is  advantageously  distinguishod  by  an  account  of  the  characters 
and  phenomena  which  depend  upon  refraction  and  polarisation,  and 
by  many  notices  of  the  curious  properties  they  confer  upon  indifidusl 
minerals.  To  make  tius  addition  to  descriptive  mineralogy,  the  physical 
pursuits  of  Professor  Miller  had  eminently  qualified  him. 

An  important  part  has  been  taken  by  Professor  Miller  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  which  became  requisite 
on  the  destmotion  of  the  natimial  standards  by  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  houses  of  psrliament  in  183i;  and  the  eubseqnent  construction 
and  verification  of  the  new  parliamentary  standard  of  weight  has  been 
entirely  effeoted  by  hioi.  In  1838  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  standardsi 
The  members  received  propositions  and  sugsestions  from  various  other 
men  of  scienoe  and  persons  engaged  in  business,  including  the  subject 
of  this  article^  whose  views  were  slated  in  an  elaborata  letter  addreased 
to  the  Astronomer  BoyaL  A  series  of  connected  extracts  from  this 
letter,  comprising  apparently  nearly  the  whole,  was  printed  for  official 
use  iu  a  quarto  volume  in  18i0,  and  laid  before  parliament  in  the 
succeeding  year.  The  observations  and  reoommendationa  relati?e  to 
the  intended  standards  which  are  offered  in  these  extracts  are  of  a 
very  refined  and  phiiosophioal  character,  indicating  also  in  the  remarks 
on  the  metals  snd  other  substances  proposed  to  be  used  in  their  con- 
struction, the  knowledge  sriung  from  Um  habits  of  minute  attention 
to  the  physical  properties  of  bodies  acquired  by  the  study  of  minersls. 

On  the  subject  of  the  substitution  of  arbitrary,  that  is  of  artificially 
selected  and  defined  standards  of  weight  measure^  and  other  physical 
properties  for  the  natural  standards  originally  suggested  by  the  genius 
of  Wren  and  Mouton,  and  some  of  their  associates^  and  which,  in 
modem  times,  it  had  been  supposed  might  be  defined  with  uidefea- 
siUe  exactitude^— but  the  use  of  which  again,  the  refined  investigations 
of  a  more  recent  period  have  shown  to  be  fallacious — ^Professor  Miller 
is  distinguished  from  other  men  of  science  of  the  present  day  by  a 
view,  which,  we  believe,  is  peouliarlj  his  own,  uniting  a  reference  to 
natural  elements  with  their  deflniticm  by  actual  observation,  usmg  for 
that  purpose  experimental  fiwts^  not  ideal  relations  which  cannot  be 
realised.  He  urges  that  the  standard  of  length,  for  example,  might 
be  compared  with  some  distsnoe  existing  in  nature,  of  which  the 
length  of  the  seconds*  pendulum  he  thinks  is  probably  much  the  best^ 
but  that  the  length  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  length  of  an 
actual  pendulum,  swinging  seconds  in  air  at  a  given  temperature^ 
pressure,  Ao^  on  a  given  spot,  ''not  in  terms  of  an  imaginary  pen- 
dulum, in  absolute  vacuo,  at  the  level  of  the  sea  &o.,  circumstances  in 
which  the  observations  cannot  be  made^and  to  which  the  obeervations 
cannot  be  reduced,  on  account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
'constants  of  nature,'  on  which  the  reductions  depend."  But  in  some 
respeots  Professor  Miller  goes  further  than  others  in  rejecting  imagi- 
naiy  standards^  for  he  would  also  put  aside  '  standard  temperature 
and  pressure '  as  being,  not  the  virtaal  oonstants  they  are  assumed  to 
bsb  Imt  pernicious  fictions. 

On  the  20th  of  June  1848,  a  Commimon,  consisting^  with  certain 
ohanges  and  additions,  of  the  same  sdentiiSo  men  as  the  previous 
Commission  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards,  wss  appoiated,  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  new 
parliamentary  standards  of  length  and  weight.  Of  this  ProfesMr 
Miller  wss  a  member,  and  undertook^  at  the  request  of  the  First  Lord, 
the  construction  of  the  standard  of  weight;  the  late  Mr.  F.  Baily 
[Bailt,  Franoib]  having  at  the  ssme  time  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  the  standard  of  length.  The  CommissionerB,  in  the 
minute  of  their  first  meeting,  July  11,  1843,  state  that  they  *'had 
the  highest  sstisfsotion  in  recognising  the  fitness  of  these  gentle- 
men, by  theur  talents^  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects^  and  their 
habitusl  aocuracy,  to  undertake  the  tasks  assigned  to  them."  In  their 
report  of  March  1864  they  state  that  the  actual  work  of  forming  the 
standard  of  weight  has  acoordingly  been  brought  to  iu  termination 
by  Professor  Miller.  For  tius  stsndard  platinum  was  adopted,  and  of 
the  form,  a  cylinder  having  a  groove  near  the  top  for  convenience  of 
lifting,  recommended  by  Profeseor  Miller.  **  For  the  comparison  of 
weights,  I^fessor  Miller  procured  from  Mr.  Barrow  a  balance  of  the 
utmost  delicaey.  This  instrument  was  mounted  in  »  oellar  beneath 
the  Mineralogical  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  there  all  the  operations 
of  weighing  the  repreeentativee  of  the  lost  Stsndard,  the  New  Primsry 
Standard,  and  the  copy  of  the  French  Standard,  were  performed." 
Of  the  materials  for  restoration  of  the  values  of  the  old  or  lest  stan- 
dard%  being  weights  which  had  bsen  compared  witii  the  loet  Imperial 
Troy  pound  standard^  the  brass  pounds  had  gained  in  weighik  no 
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doobl  fr^m  ozid«ttoii»  wliito  tho  piafciavm  pounds  wece  fbiind  to  be 
mudtored.  Profwsor  Miller  therefore  deeided,  with  the  approval  of 
tlie  GoauiUBsione»»  to  baae  hie  mtoration  of  the  standard  pound  on 
the  platinum  pounds  only* 

The  praotioal  results  of  the  operations  thus  oondueted  will  be  found 
in  the  Commiasionere'  Beporfc  of  Maioh  28, 1854,  already  cited;  and 
on  the  84th  of  April  last  (1856)  the  fint  part  of  a  paper  by  Frofeaeor 
MiUer, '  On  the  Construction  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Pound,  and  its 
Copies  of  Platinum ;  and  on  the  Comparison  of  the  Imperial  Standard 
Pound  with  tho  Kilogramme  dee  ArchiTes/  was  read  before  the  Koyal 
Society.  An  abstract  of  it  has  appeared  in  the '  Prooeedings,'  toL  viii, 
end  the  paper  iftaelf  will  doubtless  be  published  in  the  '  PhUosophioal 
TnnmotionaL'  This  paper  contains  the  whole  of  the  pertioulars  of 
the  weighingi  required  to  e£Eect  the  object ;  and  the  series  of  operaUons 
tocribed,  especiaily  thcee  of  weighing  itself,  for  patient  attention, 
esre  and  delicaoy  of  manipulation,  and  the  exquisite  adaptation  to  the 
oljeot,  of  the  resonraes  of  soiencsb  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher 
aad  tho  skill  of  workmen,  are  pediaps  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 


Profevor  Maier  aooordingty  prepared  a  Troy  pound,  by  the  use  of  the 
eld  platinum  pounds,  reprssenting,  with  all  the  aocuraoy  commanded 
by  the  proceaa  of  weighing  adopted,  but  with  a  very  small  assigned 
•nor,  the  weight  in  air  (which  may  be  considered  as  the  commercial 
weight)  of  the  lost  standard.  By  means  of  this,  five  platinum  avoir* 
duiicia  pounda,  or  pounds  of  7000  grains,  were  prepared.  One  of 
these,  marked  PS  1844  llh,^being  compared  with  the  representative 
of  the  Troy  pound,  it  wee  found  that  in  air  of  the  temperature  a^-M 
Fahr.,  under  the  preesureof  Si^60  inches  of  mercury,  PaaE0*6841 
grain -I- jD|gx  lost  standard;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  com* 
meroial  weight  of  P8.  Or,  assuming  that  PS  and  the  lost  standard 
are  eompand  in  vacuo,  PSsr=7000'0(H)288  gnans,  of  which  the  lost 
atandard  contained  5760 ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  philoso- 
phical weight  of  P&  The  commiaaioners  finally  recommended  that 
PS  aboukl  be  adopted  as  the  parliamentary  standard  of  one  pounds 
vkioh  it  was  shortly  afterwards  dedared  by  the  legislature  to  be^  in 
the  atetnta  18  k  10  Viet,  «qp.  hudL  The  other  four  pounds,  of 
which  that  which  varies  least  from  PS  ezeeeds  it  in  wei^t  only  62 
ten-thousandths  of  a  grain,  while  that  which  varies  most  fh>m  it  is 
deficient  in  weight  only  S14  ten*thousandths  of  a  grain,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  same  authority  as  parliamentary  copies.  PS  is 
depositsd  in  the  oi&ce  of  the  ^uhequer  at  Westminster.  ]nrofeasor 
MiUsr  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  thfarty  secondary 
copisa  of  the  ppond,  and  in  preparing  the  10  lbs.  w«ight^  the  various 
Troy  weights,  and  the  kilogramma 

MlUJfigJ^  JEREMIAH,  dean  of  Exeter,  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah 
Miliae*  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Tliomas  Milles,  bishop  of  Waterford  and 
liamote.  Bishop  MiUes  left  his  fortune  to  hia  nephew  Jeremiah,  who 
was  bom  in  1714,  and  educated  at  Bton.  Heafberwarda  went  to  Corpus 
Ghristi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  17$5,  and 
that  of  DJ>.  in  1747.  HisoaoleeoUatedhim  toaprebendin  thecathe- 
dnl  of  Waterfdrd,and  presented  him  to  a  living  near  that  city,  which  he 
fackl  Init  a  abort  time^  chooeiog  to  reside  in  England.  Upon  hia  return 
he  married  Edith,  the  daughter  of  AnhUahop  Potter,  through  whose 
meann  he  obtained  the  united  reotonee  of  St  Edmund  the  King  and 
SL  liioholaa  Aoon,  m  Lombeid-etreet,  with  that  of  Herstham  in 
8umj,andthesinecnreieetocTof  West  Terring  hi  Sussex.  In  1762 
Dr.  MiUee  was  nominnted  to  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  on  the  advanoe* 
■cnt  of  Dr.  Oharlee  Lyttleton  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  whom  healw 
saecsfldedaaPrseidsntof  the  Socielnr  of  Antiquaries  m  1769.  In  the 
'AsoiuBologin'  era  several  communioations  by  him— particularly  one 
entitled  «Observstiona  on  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  the  Yeer  1488, 
wheram  era  ceotetned  the  Dehveriee  aoade  for  the  Coronation  of  King 
Bifliiard  the  Third,  and  some  other  particnlars  rriating  to  ^at 
Mcnardh;'  and  another  CArohnoL,'  vol  iv.  pp.  881-846),  m  which 
he  joined  the  Abb4  Barthdiemy  in  denying  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apamasn  naedsL  Mr.  Qough  informs  us  tfa^t^  while  dean  of  Exeter, 
he  fbtmed  a  Isige  coUsction  of  materiala  for  the  '  History  of  Devon- 
ahiick'  His  most  nnsuecessM  literary  attempt  was  to  vindicate  the 
sntJMitiflity  of  Rowley's  Poems,  in  an  edition  wideh  he  printed,  in 
4tObinl782.    The  dean  died  February  18, 1784. 

MILLIN,  AUBINoLOUIS^  an  emhient  French  antiquaiy,  who  sne- 
eeeded  BsrthOemy  as  keeper  of  the  antiquities  and  medals  in  the 
Boyal  libraiy  at  P^urfs,  was  born  in  1759.  His  '  Diotionnake  dee 
Besax  Arts^'  '  Dicticnnaire  da  U  Fable,'  <Monumens  Antiques,'  and 
'GaUrie  Mythokgiope,'  ere  all  useful  contributions  towards  aroheaology 
asMl  the  ime  arts.  Beaides  these 'works,  his  *  Msgaam  Ent^dbp^que,' 
which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years  without  seeking  any  profit  from 
it,  wae  ahighly  valuable  literary  journal,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
a  lepoaitcry  containing  much  important  information.  To  &e  above 
Bu^  be  added  his  *Yoyago  dans  les  D^partdmens  du  Midi  de  te 
ftnes^'  'Voyage  dans  Ia  Savois,'  and  *  Voyage  dans  le  Hiknais.' 
Ilisse  works  possess  a  permanent  interest  on  account  of  the  historical 
and  sntiqnarian  matter  which  they  contain.  He  died  August  14th, 
181B. 

MILUNOBN,  JAMBS,  «a  en^nentPBnglish  arohsaologist,  was  bom 
m  LoMkm,  en  tiie  18th  of  Jannaiy  1774.  Hia  father,  who  wne  a 
Dntah  msfghant,  planed  him  at  an  eariy  age  at  Westminster  School; 
te  b^  showed  •  giMl  partiality  to  efcry thing  connected  with  cBoiint 


oakm,  having  fireqnent  opportunitiee  ol  seeing  a  good  collection  ift  the 
house  of  one  of  his  fathers  friends.  His  principal  study  in  hie  InUttra 
hours  was  the  ecienoe  of  war,  and  he  was  anxioua  to  enter  the  army 
in  the  engineer  department;  but  ae  he  wae  anffering  from  asthma,  hie 
father  determined  to  send  him  from  Westminster  to  one  of  the  ttai« 
veraitiesp  However,  the  French  revolution,  which  broke  out  at  the 
time,  ehanged  his  plans;  for  Millingen's  father,  an  enthuaiaatio 
admirer  of  liberty,  which  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Europe^  and  to  have 
chosen  Franoe  as  its  favoured  abode,  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where 
his  son  James  was  received  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house.  But  as  Jus 
new  pursuits  were  not  to  his  tsate,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  study  of  such  works  as  Yaillant^  Beauvois,  Pinkerton,  and  Poly* 
bins;  and  his  savings  were  spent  in  the  purofaaae  of  aooient  coins,  of 
modeU  of  cannon,  pontoons,  and  other  materiel  of  war,  until  after  eome 
time  he  obtained  an  employment  better  suited  to  hia  pursuite,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  mint»  In  this  capacity  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  -men  of  distinction  and  arohsMlogisti^  among  wnom  we 
may  notice  the  Abb^  BarthA^my,  brother  of  the  weU-koown  author  of 
the  *  Voyi^e  du  Jeuoe  Anacharak  en  Qr^oe,'  the  geographer  fiarbitf 
du  Bocsge,  Walckenaer,  D'Aumont,  and  otherSi  The  happy  days 
which  be  spent  in  such  company  however  were  not  of  long  duratioe, 
for  when  the  National  Convention  ordered  tho  oonflnement  uf  ofciy 
Britiah  subject  until  the  peace,  the  young  arohasulogiat  waa  arreated  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  conveyed  to  priaon.  His  fkther,  being  a  Dutch* 
man,  eecaped  iocaroeratioii,  but  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  under 
the  surveillanoe  of  the  police.  In  *the  Priaon  dee  hoosaaie,  James 
Uillingen  became  acquainted  with  Uharlea  hMe  and  Sir  Kobert  Smithy 
who,  after  their  liberation,  eaUbliahed  n  bankiog^house  at  Paris,  in 
which  James  Millingen  became  a  partuee.  Shortly  afterwarda  an 
event  oocurred  which  opened  to  MilUogea  a  wide  Held  of  speculation. 
Some  labourersi  who  were  working  in  a  lield  near  Abbeville^  discovered 
a  Boman  entrenohment,  and  dug  up  several  earthen  vesaeis  filled  with 
gold  coins  of  Boman  emperors  down  to  Septimius,  Severus,  CaracaUSy 
and  Geta:  most  of  them  were  in  a  moat  exoeUeut  state  of  preservation, 
and  some  were  extremely  scaroe.  Millingen  purchased  them  at  the 
value  of  their  weight,  and  soon  after  diapHoaed  of  them  in  France  and 
England  to  g:reat  advantage.  From  various  cwcumstancee  the  houee 
in  which  Millingen  was  a  partner  Isiled,  and  he  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  His  perlsot  knowledge  of  coins  and  the  relioe  of 
ancient  art  had  in  the  meantime  made  iiis  name  known  throughout 
Europe,  and  he  would  now  have  returned  to  Eogland,  but  his 
asthmatic  constitution  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  rsside  in  a 
southern  climate,  where  he  enjoyed  oompsrative  good  health.  During 
the  last  twenl^-foor  years  of  his  li£a  he  resided  in  Italy,  at  first  hi 
Bome  and  Naples,  but  latterly  his  permanent  abode  waa  Florenoei 
He  made  occasional  visits  to  Paris  and  London,  where  hia  arrival  was 
always  hailed  by  arch8K>lQgists,  as  he  was  always  the  bearer  of  some 
precious  relic  of  ancient  art  In  1845  ho  resolved  to  return  to 
tCngland,  with  a  view  of  settling  in  London,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  severe  oatatrhal  afibcUon.  At  first  he  thought  little  of  his  iUnesa^ 
and  wrote  several  letters  even  the  day  before  his  death,  but  on  the  1st 
of  October  he  died  without  a  etmggie,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
more  from  the  efibct  of  exhaustion  thsn  of  disease. 

What  MilUngen  has  done  for  practical  archseolcgy  is  of  the  highest 
importanos,  for  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  man  of  such  experience 
tact,  and  critical  sagacity  in  antiquarian  matters.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  which  he  poassssed  was  a  treasure  which  will  not  aoon  be 
found  in  one  person.    The  following  is  a  list  of  Millmgen'e  works  :-- 

1,  'BeoueU  de  Quelques  M^dailles  Grecques  in^ditee,'  4to,  Bome,  181^ 

2,  'Pehiturss  Antiques  in^dites  de  Vaaes  Qreoa,'  huge  folio,  Bome^ 

1818,  with  68  pUtee;  8, '  Medallio  History  of  Napoleon,'  4to,  London, 

1819,  to  which  a  eopplement  was  published  in  1822,  wiUi  74  platee: 
the  same  work  wae  also  published  k^  the  author  in  French;  4,  'Andent 
Coma  of  Oreek  Cities  and  Kmge,'  4to^  London,  1821,  with  figures; 
5,  'Ancient  unedited  Monuments  of  Qredan  Art,'  2  vols.  4to,  London^ 
1822  and  1826;  6,  *  Bemarks  on  the  State  of  Learning  and  the  Fhie 
Arts  m  Great  Britam,'  8vo,  London,  1881 ;  7,  '  Sylloge  of  Ancient 
Unedited  Cohis,'  4tc^  London,  1887,  with  figures;  8,  < Conaid^rations 
sur  la  Nundsmatique  de  rAncienne  Itahe,'  and  a  supplement,  Florence, 
1841  and  1844,  with  two  pUtes.  Beaides  these  greater  works,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  essays  <m  antiquarian  subjects  by 
MiUmgen,  hi  the  <  Annati'  and  the  'Bulletino'  of  the  Archttological 
Institute  of  Bome^  and  m  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Sooiety  of 
Literature  of  London. 

{Okmical  Mutewm,  part  xi.  p.  91,  Ac.) 

•MILMAN,  REV.  HENRT  HABT,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Penl*s  Cathe- 
dral,  was  bom  February  10, 1791,  in  London.  He  is  Uie  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  1st  baronet,  who  was  physician  to  George  IIL, 
and  is  brother  to  Sir  William  George  Milman.  He  wae  educated  at 
Di;  Bumey's  academy  at  Ghwenwich,  at  Eton  College,  and  at  Braaenoee 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degreee  of  B.A.  and  M JL,  and  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  In  1812  he  received  the  Newdegate  prise 
for  his  Bngliah  poem  on  the  ApoUo  Belvedere;  In  1815  he  published 
'  Fasio,  a  Tragedy,'  which  was  performed  with  success  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatra,  at  a  period  when  theatrical  managers  seined  upon  a  publiahed 
play,  and  produced  it  without  an  authoi^s  oonsent^  Mr.  Milman  could 
not  even  enforce  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of '  Faiia'  He 
took  h<^  ordeis  in  1817,  and  was  appobted  vicar  of  St  Maiy^ 
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Reading.  In  tbe  early  part  of  1818  he  publiahed  *  Samor,  Lord  of  the 
Bright  City,  an  Heroic  Poem/  of  whieh  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  the  oouree  of  the  same  year.  The  hero  of  this  poem  is  a  personage 
of  the  legendary  history  of  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon 
InTasions  of  England.  The  Aillest  aoconnt  of  his  exploits  is  given  in 
pngdale's '  Baronage/  under  his  title  of  Earl  of  Glonoester.  Harrison, 
in  the  'Desoription  of  Britain'  prefixed  to  Holinshed's  'Chronicle,' 
calls  him  Eldulph  de  Samor.  The  Bright  City  is  Olouoester  (Caer 
Gloew  in  British).  In  1820  Mr.  MiUnan  published  '  The  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem/ a  dramatio  poem,  founded  on  Josephus's  narratiTe  of  the  siege 
of  the  aacred  city.  This,  in  some  reepeets  his  most  beautiful  poem, 
established  his  reputation.  In  1821  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  published  three  other  dramatic  poems, 
*The  Martyr  of  Antiooh/  ' Belshaaaar/  and  'Anne  Boleyn.'  In  1827 
he  published  '  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lecture/  Svo,  and  in  1829, 
without  his  name^ '  The  Histoiy  of  the  Jews,'  8  vols.  18mo.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  *  Poetical  Worka'  was  publi^ed  in  1840,  which  besidea 
the  works  above  mentioned  and  his  smaller  poems,  contains  the  '  Nala 
and  Damayanti,'  translated  from  the  San^:rit  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  *  Hietory  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,'  S  vols.  8vo,  in  which  he 
professes^  to  view  Christianity  as  a  historian,  in  its  moral,  social,  and 
political  influences^  referring  to  ita  doctrines  no  further  than  is  neces- 
sary for  explaining  the  general  effect  of  the  qr^tem.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  accomplished  and  ]iberal*minded  scholar.  At  the  commencement  of 
1849  appeared  '  The  Works  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaceus,  illustrated 
chiefly  from  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Art,  with  a  Life  by  the  Rev.  H.  H, 
HUman/  8vo,  a  beautiful  and  luxurious  edition.  Mr.  Milman's  '  Life 
of  Horace'  and  critical  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  Roman  poet 
are  written  with  much  elagance  of  style,  and  are  very  intereating. 

In  November  1849  Mr.  Milman,  who  had  for  some  years  been 
rector  of  St.  Margaret^s,  Westminster,  and  a  canon  of  Weatmin- 
ster,  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's.  Dean  Milman's  latest  publi- 
cation is  the  *  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the 
Popea  to  tbe  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y./  8  vols.  8vo,  1864.  This  work 
is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  'History  of  Christianity,'  and  yet  is 
in  itself  a  complete  work.  To  give  it  that  completeness  he  has  gone  over 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  Rome  during  the  firat  four  centuries. 
The  author  states  that  he  is  oocupied  witj^  the  continuation  of  the 
history  down  to  the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Nioholas  Y.,  that  is,  to 
1455.  BesideB  the  works  before-mentioned,  Dean  Milman  is  understood 
to  have  contributed  numerous  artiolea  to  the '  Quarterly  Review ;'  and 
his  edition  of  Gibbon's  'Dedme  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  pre- 
sented the  great  historian  with  more  ample  illustrations  than  he  had 
before  received.  This  edition  has  been  republished,  with  additional 
notes  and  verifications  by  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

MILNE,  JOSHUA,  an  emment  actuary,  was  bom  in  177d.  He 
received  a  good  education,  became  particularly  akilful  in  mathe- 
matics, and.  acquired  an  extenaive  knowledge  of  languages.  When 
about  forty  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  actuary  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  office,  a  situation  which  he  held  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
His  'Treatise  on  Annuities,'  published  in  1815  in  2  vols.  8vo^  is  one 
of  the  universally-aoknowledged  authorities  on  the  subject  of  life 
insurance,  for  the  calculations  of  which  he  invented  and  deaoribed  a 
new  ^stem  of  notation.  Mr.  Milne  had  also  paid  some  attention  to 
botany,  and  was  said  to  have  possessed  one  of  the  best  botanical 
libraries  in  London.  His  uniform  courtesy  gained  him  general  esteem, 
and  his  informaiion  and  assistance  were  readily  given  wherever  they 
might  serve  a  useful  purpose.  He  died  on  January  4, 1851,  having 
unfortunately  become  mentally  incapacitated  a  few  years  earlier. 

MILNE-EDWARDS,  HENBL  L^^^  Eowabds,  Hbnbi-Milns,  vol. 
vL,  col.  998.] 

MILNBR,  ISAAC,  Dean  of  Carliale,  and  younger  brother  of  Joseph 
Milner,  was  bom  in  1751.  At  the  age  of  six  he  began  to  accompany 
his  brother  to  the  grammar-school  at  Leeds ;  but  at  his  father^s  death 
his  studies  were  interrupted,  and  he  was  employed  in  learning  the 
woollen  manufactory  at  Leeds.  When  Joseph  Milner  was  appointed 
head-master  of  the  (Grammar  school  at  HuU^  he  released  his  brother 
from  his  eogagements  at  Leeds,  and  took  him  under  his  own  tuition, 
employing  him  as  his  aasistant  in  teaching  the  younger  boys.  In  his 
life  of  his  brother  the  dean  expresses  his  sense  of  this  act  of  kindness 
with  an  affectionate  warmth  which  ahows  the  attachment  that  existed 
between  the  brothers,  and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  both. 
In  1770  Isaac  Milner  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  RA.  in  1774,  and  was  senior  wrangler.  In  1775  he 
wa«  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  and  in  1788  Jacksonian  Professor 
of  Experimental  Philosophy ;  in  1788  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and 
>va8  elected  Master  of  Queen's  College;  and  in  1798  he  was  appointed 
Lucaaian  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  twice  Yioe-Chancellor,  in  1792  and  1809.  At 
Cambridge  he  formed  a  dose  friendBhip  with  the  late  Mr.  Wilbwforoe, 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  company  with  those 
eminent  men  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent  about  the  year  1787. 
He  died  at  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  on  the  1st  of  April  1820. 

Dean  Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accurate  learning, 
^hich  he  always  had  at  his  command.  He  had  great  talents  for  oon* 
venation,  and  a  dignified  simplicity  of  manner.  His  religious  and 
political  prinoiples  i^jieed  pretty  dosely  with  his  brobher^st    Ha  wiota 


the  foUowbg  woiks,  besides  several  scientific  papers  in  the  *  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,'  and  the  continuation  of  his  brother*s  *  Church 
History:' — 'Animadversions  on  Dr.  Haweis's  History  of  the  Churoh 
of  ChriuBt ; '  '  Strictures  on  some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Marsh,  intended  as  a  Reply  to  some  of  his  Objections  against  the  Bible 
Society.'  The  following  were  published  after  his  death  : — *  Sermons,' 
2  vols. ;  *  Essay  on  Human  Liberty.' 

MILNER,  JOSEPH,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1744.  He  waa 
sent  to  the  Grammar  school  at  Leeds,  where,  by  his  industry  and 
talents,  among  which  a  memory  of  most  extraordinary  power  was 
conspicuous,  he  gained  the  warm  regard  of  his  instructor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  resolved  to  have  him  sent  to  college.  This  plan  was 
nearly  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Milner's  father  in  very  narrow  ou^ 
cumstances,*  but  by  the  asaistance  of  some  gentlemen  in  Leeds,  whose 
children  Milner  had  lately  engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the  ofifer  of 
the  office  of  ohapel-olerk  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  was  enabled 
to  enter  that  hall  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  year  1766  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  gained  the  chuicellor's  second  gold  medal 
for  classical  knowledga  Ue  now  became  aaaistant  in  the  school,  and 
afterwards  the  curate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Thorp  Arch,  near 
Tadcaater.  Here  he  proceeded  in  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem, 
entitled  ^Davideis,'  which  he  had  commenced  at  Cambridge,  and 
which  he  afterwards  finished  at  HulL  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  (after- 
wards bishop^  Hurd,  who  highly  complimented  the  author  on  the 
talent  it  displayed,  but  adrised  him  to  defer  its  publication.  Not 
long  after  he  had  obtained  deacon's  orders,  Milner  was  elected  head- 
master of  the  Qrammar  school,  and  afkemoon  leotorer  of  the  principal 
churoh  of  HulL  The  school  increased  under  his  care.  He  not  only 
introduced  his  younger  brother  to  those  literary  puraniti  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished  [Milssb,  IbaaoI  but  he  also  took  hia 
mother  and  two  orplum  children  of  his  elder  brotiier  to  live  with  him. 
About  the  year  1770  he  embraced  tbe  sentiments  of  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  change  in  his  religious  views 
brought  upon  him  neglect,  and  in  some  casea  open  opposition  from 
many  among  the  upper  dasses  who  had  once  been  his  admirers  and 
friends;  but  his  churoh  was  soon  crowded  with  others^  ehiefly  from 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners  his 
preaching  produced  a  atciking  change;  and  at  length  he  not  only 
recovered  the  eateem  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  butUved  to  see  his 
own  religious  sentiments  become  so  popular  in  the  town  that  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  were  filled  by  his  friends  and  pupils^ 
and  he  himself  was  chosen  vicsr  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion. His  election  took  place  only  a  few  weelcB  before  hia  death,  which 
happened  on  the  16th  of  November  1797,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  For  seventeen  yean  before  his  death  he  had  been  vioar  of 
North  Ferriby,  near  HuU.  A  monument,  executed  by  Bacon,  waa 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  high  ohuroh  of  Hull  by  several  gentlemen 
who  had  been  his  pupils. 

The  excellenoes  of  Mr.  Milner%  personal  character  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  deeply  fdous,  upright  in  all  his  conduct, 
singularly  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheerful,  and  amusing  in  social 
life.  In  his  political  principles  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  eata- 
blished  order  of  things  in  church  and  state. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  '  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christy'  which  was  commenced  by  himself  and  completed  by  his 
brother,  the  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  which  extends  from  the  rise  of 
Chriitianity  to  the  Reformation.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  second  edition  in  1810. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  The  plan  of  the  history  is  thua 
stated  in  the  author's  Introduction :  after  stating  that  in  aU  ages  of 
the  church  there  have  existed  "men  who  have  been  real,  not  merely 
nominal  Christians,"  he  proceeds :— ''  It  is  the  lustory  of  these  men 
which  I  propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  my 
plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  I  believe,  in  its  own  nature,  to  what 
external  church  they  belonged.  I  intend  not  to  enter  with  any  nicety 
into  an  account  of  their  rites  and  oeremonie%  or  forms  of  church- 
government,  much  less  into  their  secular  history.  Even  religious  con- 
troversies shall  be  omitted,  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  lustory  of  his  real 
churoh  requires  some  account.  Let  not  the  reader  expect  that  the 
actions  of  great  men  (great  in  a  secuUr  view,  I  mean)  wiU  be  exhibited 
to  his  notice.  Nothing  but  what  appeara  to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's 
kingdom  shall  be  admitted  :  genuine  piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I 
intend  to  celebrate."  It  is  manifest  that  on  this  plan  no  oomplete 
church  hiatory  can  be  written.  Such  a  work  ought  assuredly  to 
record  the  religious  opinious  and  practices  which  have  at  any  time 
prevailed  among  any  of  those  who  profess  the  Christian  fidth; 
leaving  the  reader .  to  oondude,  from  these  materials^  which  parties 
have  been  right  and  which  wrong.  But  on  Milner's  plan  we  have 
avowedly  the  history  of  only  one  clasa  of  opinions,  and  the  choice  of 
this  class  is  determined  solely  by  their  agreement  with  the  aentiments 
of  the  author.  Now>  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  to  do  violence 
to  facts,  or  to  lean  with  too  implicit  and  uncritical  dependence  on  one 
particular  class  of  authorities,  to  which  an  author  is  exposed  who  is 
determined  to  trace  the  existence  of  certain  principles  in  all  agea  of 
the  churoht  it  is  clear  that»  writing  on  this  plan,  two  eooleaiaatioal 
historiani  of  opposite  creeds  would  produce  works  contai^g  very 
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differmt  mIb  of  ftteto,  Imt  eaoh  profmiing  to  be  a  *  Hiiioiy  of  tho 
Cburoh  of  Chritt.'  Thoogh,  for  theie  retioni,  Milner'fl  work  oumot  be 
called  a  c<Mnplete  oburoh  history,  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  ohuroh 
hirtory  is  very  oonsiderable ;  but  that  even  as  a  oontiibntion  it  must  be 
read  with  mueh  caution  may  be  seen  by  a  referenoe  to  Dr.  ICaitland's 
*  Strietores  on  Milner's  Church  History/  and  his  *  Notes  on  Milner^s 
Historr/  Ac  The  Church  History  is  written  in  that  spirit  of  piety, 
and  of  deep  interest  in  what  the  author  believes  to  be  true  religion, 
which  is  not  always  found  in  our  oelebratted  chureh  historians;  and 
for  the  very  reasons  which  prevent  its  being  complete,  it  contains 
msny  faeta  which  had  previously  been  little  attended  ta  It  surpasses 
meat  other  church  histories  in  the  use  made  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  though  the  reverence  which  the  author  profaeses  for  those 
venmsble  men  baa  led  him  to  trust  them  too  much. 

The  other  works  of  Ifilner  are, — 1, '  Gibbon's  account  of  Christisnity 
oonridered ;  together  with  sOme  Strictures  on  Hume's  Dialogues  oon- 
eermng  Natural  Religion/  2,  '  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  William 
Howard.'  8,  '  Essays  on  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  4.  <  Tracts 
and  Essays^  Theological  and  Historical.'  6,  *  Praotiad  Sermons ;  with 
an  Account  of  his  Life,  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,'  2  vols.  A  complete 
eoEsetion  of  his  works  was  edited  by  the  Dean  of  GarMe,  8  vols.,  1810. 
•  MILNES^  RICHARD  MONCETON,  M.P.,  was  bom  in  1800,  and 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Pemberton  Milnes,  Esq.,  of  Frystone  Hall 
and  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  by  the  Hon.  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Yiscount  Qalway,  from  whom  Mr.  Milnes  derives  the  name  of 
MoD^cton.  Mr.  Milnes  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
MJL  in  1881.  He  has  scoured  an  honourable  position  al&e  in  the 
woffid  of  pofiticB  and  of  literature.  IV^m  his  first  election  in  1887, 
Bs  member  for  Pontefraot— which  place  he  still  repreaents— Mr.  Milnes 
has  porsued  an  Independent  course  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house. 
Ranking  among  the  part^  commonly  known  as  liberal  Conservatives, 
he  has  never  heeltated  about  quitting  them  on  particular  questions 
when  he  thought  a  different  line  of  policy  preferable  to  that  which 
they  supported;  while,  "outside  the  house,"  his  exertions  in  various 
mattera  of  pablio  policy  and  benevolence  have  led  him  to  co-operate 
aetively  with  many  prominent  men  in  politics  and  literature  belonging 
to  widely  different  parties  to  that  of  which  he  calls  himself  a  member. 
Kr.  Milnea  has  always  been  a  steady  and  earnest  supporter  of  popular 
adueation,  and  of  perfect  religious  equality ;  and  he  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  all  sanitary  and  other  treasures  which  seemed  likely  to 
improve  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  masses.  Recently  he  has 
starongly  advocated  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
population.  Mr.  Milnes  has  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  questions 
relating  to  continental  politics,  and  particularly  in  those  which  have 
nference  to  the  Italian  states  and  people;  and  he  has  both  spoken 
sad  written  with  much  eflhet  on  most  of  these  subjects.  . 

As  an  author  he  first  made  himself  known  by  his  '  Memorials  of  a 
Tour  in  Qreeoe,'  but  he  is  now  chiefly  reoognised  as  a  poet,  and  the 
biographer  of  a  poet  His  'Poems'  have  been  published  in  four 
volumes — '  Poems  of  Many  Tears,'  *  Memorials  of  Many  Scenes,' 
'Poems  Legendary  and  Histories!,'  and  <Pakn  Leaves.'  They  are 
eoDtsmplaiive  in  character ;  marked  by  grace  and  fluency  of  diction ; 
eoandenble  imagination;  and  a  high  moral  tone.  His  ' Life,  Letters, 
snd  literary  Remains  of  John  Keata,'  published  in  1848,  is  a  worthv 
eommemoiation  of  the  brief  career  of  a  man  of  genius :  written  with 
no  stinted  apprsoiatio&  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  and  the  worth  of  the 
nan,  but  at  the  aame  time  in  a  spirit  of  nank  though  kindly  disori- 
nunatioo.  Besides  these  Mr.  Milnes  has  published  several  speeches 
and  pamphlets  (among  others  'Thoughts  on  Party  Politics,'  'Real 
Union  of  England  and  Ireland'  and  '  Events  of  1848,  especiallv  In 
their  Relation  to  Gieat  Britain ') ;  and  he  has  contributed  some  arttdes 
to  the  'Westminster  Review/  and  other  periodicals.  [See  Suffle- 
miT,  Houghton,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  M.  Milnxs,  Babon.] 

MILONOV,  MICHAEL,  a  Russian  poet  of  considerable  talent,  and 
who,  but  for  his  premature  death,  would  probably  have  risen  to 
greater  litersiy  eminence^  was  bom  in  1792,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Moscow,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  spplication  and  abilities.  His  poems^  which  were  flrst  published  in  a 
coUeettve  form  in  1819,  consist  chiefly  of  satires,  epistles,  and  various 
lyrical  pieces^  and  displav  elevation  of  mind,  acute  thinking,  and 
tender  feeling:  Among  them  are  some  translations  and  imitations 
from  Horace,  Schiller,  and  others.    He  died  October  29, 1821. 

MI'LTIADES  (MiXtu(8i|»)  was  the  younger  son  of  Cimon  (who  was 
■prang  from  a  noble  Athenian  family),  and  nephew  of  the  elder 
Kiitisdes,  wlus  during  the  life  of  Pisistratus,  had  founded  a  tyranny, 
or  arbitrary  government,  in  the  Chersonese.  The  elder  Miltiades  had 
been  soeoeeded  by  Stessgoras,  the  elder  son  of  Cimon,  on  whose  death 
tU  young  Miltiades  succeeded  to  bis  place.  The  first  important  a£hir 
in  vhieh  Miltiades  appears  is  at  that  juncture,  during  the  So-thian 
expedition  of  Darius,  &a  518,  when  the  Greek  commanders  who 
guarded  tlie  raft  over  the  Danube  debated  whether  they  should  not 
eat  off  the  Persian  king's  retreat  by  breaking  up  the  passage.  Mil- 
tisdes  sdvped  the  destruetion  of  the  bridge,  and  although  his  opinkm 
WM  over-ruled,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  his  reason  for 
•dvoeating  it  was  exactly  that  on  which  it  was  afterwards  rejected. 
So  ihrewd  a  politician  could  hardly  have  failed  to  observe,  that  to 
eimihilate  the  Persian  power  was,  as  Histittus  suggested,  tantamount 
to  giring  all  the  tyrants  of  individual  cities  their  duimlMsL 


Twenty  yean  afterwards^  Miltiades  was  called  upon  to  aet  a  move 
important  part  Hipparohus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  had  fUlen 
by  the  hands  of  Harmodins  and  Aristogitoi^;  and  Hippies,  the  other 
son,  who  had  been  driven  from  Athens  cidefly  by  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans^  had  retired,  as  Qreeks  both  then  and  subsequently  often  did 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  Persian  court.  In  Ionia»  the 
burning  of  Sardis  was  followed  by  a  war  which  lasted  for  sis  years, 
in  which  each  party  seemed  to  have  learned  a  lesson :  the  Persians, 
that  their  enemy  was  not  altogether  despicable ;  and  the  Greeka^  that 
without  unity  of  plan  there  was  no  hope  of  suooess. 

In  B.a  49^  Mardonius  led  the  flrst  Persian  armament,  which  was 
dispersed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  the  peninsula  of  Athoe.  In  8.0.  490 
a  second  armament,  under  Dads  and  Artaphemei^  was  sent  against 
Greeoe.  Tliis  force  crossed  to  Naxos,  and  thence  to  Deles  and  Eubosa. 
A  few  days  sufficed  to  sweep  through  the  island  of  Enbosa,  and  the 
whole  armament  made  for  the  coast  of  Attica.  Guided  by  Hippies, 
who  knew  the  capabilities  of  every  snot  of  around  in  his  country,  the 
army  landed  at  Marathon.  The  plain  of  Marathon  extends  inwards 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
glen  by  the  spurs  of  two  hills,  but  spreads  out  beyond  the  base  of 
these  spurs  and  between  them  and  the  sea.  It  is  roughly  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  the  top  stroke  representing  that  put  which  borders  on  the  sea, 
and  the  leg  of  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  glen,  which  is  divided 
lengthwise  by  a  mountain  stream.  Through  this  glen  lay  the  road 
to  Athens,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  the  Athenian  army 
posted  itseUl 

According  to  custom,  the  sxmy  was  under  the  direction  of  ten 
genenUs,  each  of  whom  took  the  command  for  one  day  in  turn.  One 
of  the  ten  was  Miltiades^  who  had  just  been  acquitted  on  a  charge  of 
tyranny,  more  perhaps  owing  to  the  politic  wav  in  wluoh  he  had  used 
his  power  in  the  Chersonesus  than  to  the  real  merita  of  his  conduot. 
He  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  polemarch  Gallimaohna,  who  by  virtue 
of  his  office  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  had  sa  equal  vote  with 
the  ten  generals.  The  votee  of  the  generals  being  divided  on  the 
question  of  an  eogsgement,  Csllimachus  by  his  vote  decided  for 
fighting ;  and  when  the  day  ot  command  came  round  to  liiltiades,  the 
battle  took  place. 

The  Persian  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
Gredn,  who  are  generally  reckoned  at  10,000.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Persian  heat  were  stationed  theb  best  soldiers,  a  precaution  neoeesary 
in  order  to  give  some  stabili^  to  an  army  composed  of  forty  or  flfty 
different  tribes,  but  injurious  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  them  to  the  very 
manoeuvre  which  Miltiades  practised,  and  with  a  view  to  which  he 
apparentiy  arranged  his  forces,  so  that  the  centre  might  be  weak  and 
the  wings  strong;  The  Persian  oentre  broke  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
pursued  them  towards  the  hiUs ;  but  in  eaoh  wing  the  Athenians,  who 
had  charged  at  double  quick  time,  dispersed  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them,  wheeled  round  and  routed  the  victorious  Persians.  This 
dedded  the  battle.  The  vanquished  perished  in  thousands,  by  the 
sword,  in  the  marshes,  and  in  attemptiug  to  embark  on  board  their 
ships;  and  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  the  Plateeans,  were  left 
completely  masters  of  the  field.  Herodotus  states  6400  as  the  number 
of  we  Persiaa  dead,  and  192  the  number  of  the  Athenians  who  feU. 
The  taetica  practised  at  this  battle  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  being  so 
completely  opposed  to  the  Dorian  plan  of  preserving  a  dose  and 
impenetrable  phalanx,  and  mueh  more  nearly  aUied  to  those  of  modem 
warfare.  Perhaps  no  battle  ever  reflected  more  lustre  on  the  successful 
commander  than  that  of  Marathon  on  Miltiades ;  though  it  should  be 
observed  that  he,  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on  only  one  occasion 
in  his  whoto  life  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  freedom ;  but  for  the  same 
man  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  own  countiy  and  a  despot  in  another  is 
no  inconsistency,  as  the  course  of  human  events  has  often  shown. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  put  an  end  to  the  expedition  headed  by 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  the  career  of  Miltiades  dosed  soon  after. 
He  appears  next  at  Paros^  to  which  he  laid  siege  with  seventy 
Athenian  ships.  The  Parians  defended  themselves  bravely,  and,  it 
we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Miltiades  had  recourse  to  magic,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  received  a  wound,  which,  with  general  ill  success, 
compdled  a  retreat  On  his  return,  while  yet  suffering  from  a 
gangrene  in  the  wound,  he  was  accused,  tried,  and  condemned  for 
deceiving  the  people.  The  punishment  was  commuted  for  a  flno; 
but  being  unable  to  pay  it,  he  died  in  prison. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few  materials 
which  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judge  too  exactly.  The  outline 
which  remains  is  one  that,  if  filled  up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain 
the  very  model  of  a  successful  statesman  in  an  sge  when  the  prime 
minister  of  Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of  her  armies.  Heeren 
has  briefly  noticed  the  transition  which  took  place  in  the  character  of 
Athenian  statesmen  from  the  warrior  like  Themistodes  and  Miltiades 
to  the  warlike  rhetorician  like  Perides,  and  thence  to  the  orator,  who 
to  his  rhetorical  skill  united  no  military  prowess,  Miltiades  with 
great  generalship  showed  great  power  as  a  statesman,  and  some,  but 
not  much,  as  an  orator.  This  ii  agreeable  to  his  agei  Whether  he 
was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  prindple,  it  is  now  perhapa 
impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one  great  action,  which  for  his 
country  produced  a  most  decisive  result  The  unfortunate  close  of 
his  career  may  be  conndered  by  some  as  diowing  the  ingratitude  of 
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dcnooEAolM;  bat  perhap*  a  jodkioaa  hiftotlHi  will  dmw  no  oon- 
oludon  <»f  th«  kind*  eBpeouJly  with  raeh  uDpcrfaet  maftexiali  Won 
him  M  we  poaww  for  the  lifo  of  thia  iUnatiiotui  Athenian. 

(See  Herodotus,  lib.  ▼.  "^ ;  Gomelius  Nepof  >  whoae  biography  of 
Miltiadeaiaofnovalue;  Plutarch;  'OaAwn,  Biatory  (^  Oreeee ;  wnd 
Clinton,  FatH;  for  the  office  of  Btcategoi^  Sdhomann  and  Meier, 
AUiicke  Proem;  and  for  the  topogr^ihy  of  Marathon,  Pautaniaa^ 
DodweU,  and  E.  D.  Qaike,  TVaeefa;) 

MILTON,  JOHN,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton  (the  name  la  spelt 
Mylton  in  the  baptinnal  register),  was  bom  Dscember  9, 1608,  at  his 
fathei^a  house  in  Breadrstreet,  London.  He  was  of  a  good  family, 
hia  fiftther  having  bean  educated  at  Christohnrdh,  Oxford,  bat  was 
disinherited  for  turning  Protestant.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  mnsioal 
aeqnhmnents,  and  specimens  of  his  oompoaitioD  are  preaeryed  in 
Bomey'a  '  History  of  Musia' 

Milton's  education  appears  to  haye  been  sedulously  conducted; 
fiiat  under  a  penon  of  Puritan  opmiona  named  Youngs  who  was 
master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  during  the  Protectorate,  and 
afterwarda  at  St  Panl*a  Schoc^  under  Akxander  QilL  From  St 
Paul*B  he  proceeded  to  Chiist'a  College^  Cambridge,  where,  aa  tiie 
College  R^ter  infonua  us,  he  wsa  admitted,  Fsfamaiy  12,  1621. 
At  the  Uniyendty  he  waa  diatinguished  lor  tiie  peculiar  excellence  of 
hia  Latin  Tcrses,  and,  according  to  his  own  expression,  met  with 
*<more  than  ordinarjr  fayour  and  reapeot"  during  the  seven  years  of 
his  stay  there.  It  will  be  nnneoeasaxy  here  to  go  into  the  momentoua 
question  whether  Milton  was  whipped  at  Cambridge^  as  aaMrted  by 
Biabop  Biainhall,  Aubrey,  and  others.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Warton,  as 
is  well  known,  believe  that  he  auiiered  that  indignity;  more  recent 
writera  think  that  there  is  small  reason  to  admit  the  fact,  and  hia 
latest  biographer,  Keightley,  says  that  he  "waa  quite  beyond  the 
whipping-ege  "  when  at  Camfaridgew  What  waa  then  the  whipping-age 
ie  howeTcr  by  no  meana  dear,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  students 
far  beyond  the  age  of  boyhood  were  in  Milton*a  time  whij^wd  in  the 
universities; 

After  having  declined  both  the  church  and  the  bar,  he  retired  to 
his  father's  house  at  Horton  in  Buokinghamshire,  where,  during  a 
residence  of  five  years,  he  read  through  the  Qreek  and  Latin  writers 
("  evolvendis  OrsBcis  Latioisque  scriptoribus"),  snd,  as  it  ia  supposed, 
wrote  his  'Arosdes,'  'Comu%'  '  L'Allegro/  <U  Penseioeo,'  and 
*  Lycidas.'  Attempts  haye  been  made  to  £l  the  preciee  phuse  where 
some  of  Milton's  minor  poema  were  written,  by  a  reference  to  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  them.  It  appears  to  us  that 
tbeae  attempts  depend  on  a  miataken  principle;  that,  namely,  of 
assuming  the  poet's  mind  to  be  influenced  in  such  matteia  by  the 
scenery  with  which  he  is  at  the  time  fiuniliar.  Now  that  locidities 
must  affect  a  peraon  who  im  writbg  descriptive  poetry,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  in  purely  imaginative  poetry,  like  'L'Allfgro'  or  'II 
Penseroso,'  we  cannot  attach  any  great  weight  to  au(£  considera- 
tions, particularly  when  the  descriptions  are  so  general,  and  when 
the  desoriber  is  Milton. 

In  1687,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  trayeUed  hito  Italy, 
visiting  in  succession  Florence,  Bome^  Naples,  and  Venice^  during 
which  journey  he  was  introduced  to  Qrotius,  to  QalHeo,  and  to  Tasso's 
patron,  Hanso.  While  in  Italy  news  reached  him  of  the  progrem  of 
the  troublee  in  England.  Belinqmahing  his  original  intention  of 
prolonging  his  journey  to  Sicily  and  OrscM,  he  returned,  in  1689,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Bdwaid 
Phillipt,  and  to  the  politica  of  the  day.  Mudi  has  been  said  on  hia 
system :  Dr.  Johnson  has  sneered  at  it;  and  more  modem  authoritiea 
have  caught  at  it  in  order  to  aupport  a  oonvanient  theoiy,  each  perhaps 
without  reflecting  much  on  the  subject.  The  tendency  of  his  scheme 
was  not  to  supply  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  snbetitute  some  other  treatiae  on  auoh 
matters  for  the  worka  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  aa  decidedly,  the  merely  foimal  routine 
of  classical  teaching  for  one  in  which  the  books  that  were  read  might 
arouse  thought  as  well  as  exercise  memory.  His  list  comprises  almost 
all  the  technical  treatises  extant  in  Latin  and  Qreek,  but  exdudea 
history  and  almost  all  the  better  known  hooka  of  poetry,  probably 
because  he  only  intended  it  for  children,  and  poa^franed  such  subjects 
for  the  mstruction  or  amusement  of  riper  years.  Hia  aims  wen  not 
those  of  a  mathematician  or  the  philoaopher  of  nature ;  the  state,  not 
science,  was  in  his  view,  and  his  object  was  to  make,  not  good  members 
of  a  university,  but  well-informed  citizensi  To  this  tend  hia  eulogy 
of  manly  exerdses  and  his  plans  for  a  common  table,  which  could  have 
had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  student 

Id  1641  Milton  began  his  political  career  by  writing  a  treatiae  <0f 
Reformation,'  which  waa  followed  in  the  aame  year  by  those  on  'Pra- 
latical  Episcopacy,'  <  The  Keason  of  Church  Qovemment  urged  against 
1  relacy,'  and  some  animadversions  on  a  tract  of  Bishop  Hall'%  and  in 
the  next  by  '  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuns.' 

In  1648  he  married  his  first  wife,  who  waa  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  Oxfordshire,  Not  long  afterwards  his  conjugal  troubles 
began,  by  the  refusal  of  his  wife  to  return  to  him  from  a  vimt  to  her 
father.  He  accordingly  repudiated  her,  and  in  1644  and  1645  pub- 
lished  four  treatises  in  justification  of  lua  conduct  The  former  year 
is  also  remarkable  as  that  in  which  he  iwoduced  hia  'Tractate  on 
Education/  and  that  moat  able  of  all  appeal  the  '  Axeopagiticai  or  a 


Speadk  for  the  libcity  of  Unlioanaed  Printing,'  a  work  which  oontaim 
in  the  aame  apaoe  more  paaaagaa  of  aurpaaaing  eloquence  than  any  other 
which  proceeded  from  his  own  or  from  any  other  pen. 

About  thia  tune  Milton  waa  reconciled  to  hie  wife,  whose  fsmily 
had  been  reduced  to  diatreas  by  their  devotion  to  the  royal  oause. 
His  pen  was  silent  until  after  the  execution  of  Charlae,  when  he  pro- 
duced a  tract  on '  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ;  proving  that 
it  is  lawfuU  to  call  to  aocount  a  tyrant  or  wicked  kin^^'  Ac.  This  was 
followed  by  *  ObservatiDtta  on  the  Articles  of  Peace^  and  Animadver- 
sions on  the  Scotch  Presbytery  at  Belfast,'  in  the  same  yeer  (1649). 
Hia  next  work,  'The  Hiatory  of  England,'  waa  intermpted  by  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  Counol  of  States 
which  had  determined  that  the  Latin  language  ahould  be  used  in  all 
foreign  negooiationa.  The  Council  ooqld  not  have  ohoaen  any  man  in 
England  better  qualified  for  the  office  by  his  sound  scholarship  and 
hia  ready  command  of  the  Latin  language;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  his  oontroveraiaa  with  Salmaaius  he  should  have  stooped  to 
oritidae  afyle  instead  of  weighing  argumentSi  In  his  new  oapaoity 
Milton  waa  depnted  to  answer  'mkou  Baailike,'  which  he  did  in  hia 
'Bikonoklaatea;'  and  aoon  after  to  rebut  Salnytaiua'a  vindioation  of 
monarchy,  by  his  *Defensio  Populi  Anglicani,'  of  whieh  two  books 
Hobbes  declared  himaclf  unable  to  determine  whoae  language  waa  beat 
or  whoae  argnmenta  went 

After  hia  q>po]ntment  aa  Latin  secretary  Milton  changed  hia  abode 
to  Weatminater.  Upon  the  death  of  hia  first  wife  he  married  a 
dani^ter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  who  died  in  dhildbed 
within  a  year  of  their  marriage.  In  1664,  or  perhapa  before  that 
time,  he  became  totelly  blind,  a  nuafortnne  whieh  Us  eoemisa  ccn- 
sidered  aa  a  judgment  from  Heaven.  He  haa  himadf  given  n  ourious 
and  intereaUng  aocount  of  hii  bUndnesa  in  hia  'Latin  Hpiatles,' 
No.  XV. 

The  duties  of  his  oBioo,  oecaaional  pamphleta  on  politicly  and  his 
'  Hiatory  of  England,'  which  appeared  in  1670,  employed  him  till  he 
began 'Paradiae  Lost'  AttiieBeatoratiikheretirsdmtoobeourity; 
but  he  seems  to  have  incurred  no  perticular  >danger,  although  he  was 
onoe  in  custody  of  the  serjeant-at^araifc  Baia»  ascribe  his  aafefy  to 
Sur  W.  DaTcnant 

Having  obtained  indemnity  under  an  Act  paaaed  in  1660^  ha  married 
huthudwi^BliaabethMinahttU;  and  in  1665,  according  to  Slwocd 
the  Quaker  (who  acted  in  aome  meaaure  aa  his  secretary),  he  hsd 
completed  '  Paradise  Lost'  which  was  shown  to  Elwood  in  a  finished 
state  in  that  year,  during  a  visit  paid  by  Milton  to  some  friends  of 
Elwood's  in  Buckinghsmshire.  The  poem  waa  licensed  and  published 
in  1667.  Five  pounds  were  paid  by  Samad  Simmona,  the  bookseller, 
for  the  copy,  with  a  promise  of  five  pounds  more  when  1800  copies 
should  have  been  sold  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions 
reapeetively.  The  '  Paradise  Lost '  first  oonaiated  of  only  ten  books. 
The  division  into  twelve  was  made  in  the  aeoond  edition,  published 
in  1674,  three  yesrs  before  which  time  he  had  produced  *  Paradise 
Regained '  and  'Samson  Agonistes.' 

In  1678  he  published  a  'Summary  of  Logie;'  m  1678  n  treatise 
'Of  True  Relifl^n,'  fta;  and  in  1674  his  Lalan  letter*  and  exerdsea 
His  Isat  work  waa  a  translation  of  the  Polish  declaration  in  fiavour  of 
John  III.  He  died  on  Sunday,  November  8, 1674,  and  waa  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegatab 

For  ibll  information  on  Milton'a  life^  hia  habits,  appearance,  ft&, 
tiie  reader  ia  referred  to  the  yery  conioua  LUs  by  Todd,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Worxa;  and  to  the  more  recent  cue 
by  Keightiey.    See  also  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  vol  i.  1899. 

Milton  belonged  to  the  Lidependents,  a  name  in  hia  time  expreasive 
both  of  religiooa  and  of  political  tenets.  He  seems  to  have  been  as 
bold  in  speech  as  in  writing,  and  this  boldnesa,  ao  eariy  aa  the  dste 
of  hii  Italian  journey,  gave  his  friends  some  uneasiness  for  his  aaie^. 
But  MUton  did  not  consider,  as  some  have  suppoeed,  that  in  entering 
on  controveray  he  was  following  the  bmit  of  his  nature :  he  calle  it 
expresalv  a  "  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself  inferior  to 
myself  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  teak,  I  have  the 
use^  aa  I  may  account  it,  but  of  my  left  hand."  Tet  he  carefully 
trained  himself  for  the  oontroveraial  field,  and  assuredly  it  was,  as 
he  wrote,  "not  aa  an  unwesponed  creature  "  that  he  oommenced  his 
taak.  Afker  the  death  of  Chariea  he  took  a  decided  part  againat  the 
Preebyterians,  as  ia  ahown  by  hia  tract  on  the  '  Tenure  of  King^' 
and  became  the  champion  of  republicaniam  against  flalmaaius.  T&s 
waa  the  period  of  hia  greatest  celebrity.  As  Latin  secretary  he  held 
an  official  residence  for  eight  years,  and  divided  the  cnrioaity  of 
foreignera  with  €hK>mwell  himeel£  Tet^  at  the  Beetoration,  he  had 
no  hardahips  to  comphun  of,  except  the  exorbitant  feea  charged  by 
the  aeijeant«t-arms,  and  it  ia  even  said  that  he  had  the  refusal  of  lus 
original  office. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  notice  in  a  corsory 
manner  Dr.  Johnaon'a  critique  of  Milton's  poetry.  To  attempt  by 
writing  to  impreas  the  beantiea  of  an  imaginative  work  upon  thoae 
acquainted  wiui  that  work  ia  a  taak  more  ee^  than  naefnl ;  for  tbeas 
who  do  not  appreciate  poetic  beauty  without  the  guidanoe  of  anotiier 
man'a  judgment  vrill  eeldom  form  any  opinions  of  their  own  worth 
possessing ;  and  in  like  manner  those  who  are  not  by  their  own  tests 
dirsoted  to  see  the  fiultinefs  of  a  critique  like  that  to  which  we  have 
referred,  wiUpiobahly  derive  little  benefit  from  bemgtoM  that  Hhaa 
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foolti.  Bat  there  is  another  eUas  of  readers  to  whom  it  may  be  well 
to  diraot  a  few  obcervatioDs — ^those,  we  mean,  whose  taste  is  aoouxate 
enoagh  to  enable  them  to  traoe  faultmess  as  per^uiing  the  system, 
though  they  cannot  disoexn  its  particular  mistakes.  In  any  criticism, 
on  whatever  subject,  it  is  most  important  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
work  subjected  to  critidsmf  was  written  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
otitic.  With  this  restriction  and  condition  an  imaginative  work  like 
'Lyddaa,'  written  in  the  style  of  a  school  of  Qreek  poets,  of  which 
Theocritus  is  the  model,  would  never  be  oaUed  "eai^y,  Tulgar,  and 
therefore  disgusting ; "  and  its  rhymes  and  numbers  would  not  have 
been  stigmatised  as  uncertain  and  impleaaing  by  any  one  who  reflected 
that  Milton  had  Italian  models  in  view  when  he  wrote  '  Lyddas '  in 
verses  of  unequal  length. 

Let  no  one  try  to  render  a  poem,  even  epic  or  dramatic,  into  an 
hirtofical  form.  Charles  Lamb  has  attempted  it;  a  man  perhaps 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  of  his  age,  and  his  prose  Snakspere 
would  rather  deter  than  provoke  imitetinn.  The  absurdity  of  reducing 
a  ebapier  of  Hume's  'History  of  England'  into  a  metrical  shape^  and 
then  criticising  it  as  a  poem,  is  sufficienUy  manifest;  but  when  we 
come  to  an  imaginative  work  like  'II  Penseroso,'  dissect  it  into 
elements,  and  make  these  elemento  pnrely  narrative,  persons  are  and 
have  been  deceived  into  supposing  this  dissection  to  be  legitimate 
cntioiam. 

'  FandiM  Lost,'  perhaps  the  greatest  continuous  effort  of  human 
imagiDation,  had  originally  the  form  of  a  drama^  of  which  several 
plana  remain.  The  epical  form  however  at  last  asscoied  ito  superiority, 
although  enough  of  tf^jB^jJjnima  remains  in  the  present  poem  to  enable 
us  to  tnoe  with  some  diBtiDctneSs^  the  shi^pe  which  it  probably 
•ssumed.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  '  Paradise 
Lost/  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  must  be  however  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent  allowed,  that  it  is  "one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admiree  and  lays  down,  and  foigets  to  take  up  again."  Much 
of  this  inattention  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  character  of  this  age. 
Learned  poetry  suite  us  not.  For  allusions  to  clasftical  authors,  how- 
ever beautifid,  for  an  exhibition  and  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  couched  in  language  however  sublime,  and  for  a 
histoiry  of  evento  so  gigantic,  we  have  no  taste  when  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  a  poem.  In  otiier  words,  '  Paradise  Lost'  is  not  and  cannot 
be  extensively  popular;  and  even  among  ito  admirers  we  shall  detect 
many  who  judge  of  it  notes  a  poetical  but  as  a  theological  production. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  a  proper  estimate  caonot  be  formed  of  it  by  any 
one  who  has  not  learning  enough  to  enable  him  at  least  to  peroeiFe 
the  learning  of  the  author;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dramatio 
works  of  Hilton,  for  the  aUuBions  to  paasagea  in  the  Qreek  tragedies 
which  are  contained  in  the  first  few  pages  of  '  Samson  Agomstes '  are 
almost  equal  in  number  to  the  lines  themselves. 

Milton's  poetry  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word  or  two  on  lus 
versification.  His  matohless  ear  led  him  to  choose  blank  verse — a 
measure  tall  then  almost  unknown  except  in  dramatic  works— as  the 
best  metre  for  an  epic  poem.  To  the  same  quality  is  owing  the 
harmony  of  his  lyrical  verses,  in  which,  aa  in  everything  else^  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  If  we 
compare  his  liquid  verses  with  the  lilting  jingle  which  characterises 
almost  all  the  Teisi&ers  of  the  last  century  who  attempted  the  octave 
stansa,  the  difierence  will  be  immediately  discerned.  It  was  not  until 
Milton  began  to  supersede  the  French  school  that  English  poeta  pro- 
duced Terses  approaching  Ms  own  in  sweetoess. 

Of  all  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  respecting  whom  conflicting 
judgmente  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  has  had  more  to  contend  with, 
both  from  the  unwise  conduct  of  his  friends  and  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  than  Milton.  Living  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  high, 
and  identifying  himself  with  one  of  the  extremes,  his  character  has 
been  assailed  by  many  enemies,  and  of  his  defenders  not  a  few  have 
made  up  by  violence  what  they  wanted  in  discretion.  It  Ib  part  of 
our  nationM  haMto  to  regard  every  man  who  can  be  so  regarded,  not 
aeeording  to  his  eminence  in  art  or  sdence,  so  much  as  according  to 
his  station  as  a  political  partisan.  Thus  Milton  is  often  viewed,  not 
aa  a  poet,  not  as  a  writer  of  all  writers  most  eloquent^  but  as  a 
partisan.  And  yet,  until  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  deep-engrafted 
habit,  we  shall  never  read  Milton's  prose  works  aa  they  ought  to  be 
read ;  we  ahaU  never  see  in  them  the  commentaries  on  hu  own  poetry 
which  they  supply ;  never  trace  those  models  of  eloquence  which  they 
oontain ;  never  reflect  that  in  Milton's  polenucs  we  find  the  perfection 
of  a  reviewer^s  styles  vrith  allvthe  acumen  and  not  half  the  heaviness 
id  Beotley,  and  with  qualities  more  adapted  to  controversy  than  any 
'  wbieh  hava  been  exhibited  from  his  time  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  oentury ;  that  in  his  historical  fragment  existo  a  mythological 
nazrative  written  not  less  poetically  than  Niebuhr's  'Lays'  and 
'Legends'  of  Roman  History,  although  Niebuhr  was  the  first  who 
followed,  however  unoonsdouur,  this  great  example ;  and  that  in  his 
'Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing '  the  sentimento  are 
noble,  and  are  more  nobly  expressed  than  in  any  English  composition 
before  the  days  of  Burke.  It  is  as  riietorical  models  that  we  must 
view  Milton's  prose  works ;  his  logic  may  (^  his  feusto  and  aigumento 
OHiy  be  insufficient,  but  lus  eloquence  remains  unrivalled. 

The  editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works  are  yery  numerous.  His 
pme  works  have  been  much  negleoted :  we  believe  that  the  only 
muform  edition  of  them,  which  includes  the  traot  on  ^Christian 
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Doctrine,'  is  that  which  forms  five  volumes  of  Bohn's  'Standard 
Library,'  and  that  does  not  include  the  Latin  works. 

In  the  year  1828  a  Latin  manuscript,  with  the  title  *  De  Doctrina 
Christiana,  libri  duo  posthumi,'  was  discovered  in  the  Stete-Paper 
Office,  and,  from  internal  and  other  evidence,  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  work  which  Milton  was  known  to  have  written  on  this  subject^ 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  was  edited  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Sunmer),  and  a  transition  was  also  published. 
This  work  is  characterised  by  the  usual  boldness  and  freedom  of  opinion 
which  pervade  all  Milton's  writings.  As  a  theological  work,  it  is  per- 
haps almcst  unnecessary  to  remaik  that  it  would  be  considered  of 
little  value  by  any  denomination  of  Christians. 

MIMNEBMUS  OF  COLOPHON,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Solon.  He  appears  to  have  fiouriahed  from  about  B.a  680 
to  B.a  600.  MiiUer,  quoting  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus*s  elegy 
*  Nann(^'  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  colonisto  of  Smyrna  who  came 
from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors  at  a  still  earlier  period  came  from 
the  Ndean  Pylos.  To  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  to  Halyattes,  he 
ascribes  the  melancholy  character  of  his  poema  ('  History  of  the 
Literature  of  Ancient  Qreece^'  p.  116.)  BVom  Horace  and  Propertius 
we  gather  that  his  poems  had  reference  for  the  most  part  to  those 
appetites  which  are,  in  poetical  language,  expressed  by  the  name  of 
love.  His  mind  however  was  of  a  melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to 
his  writings  a  pensiTc  cast  not  traceable  in  the  vmtings  of  others 
who  belonged  to  the  same  school  In  the  few  fragmento  which  we 
have  remaining  of  Mimnermus,  he  complains  of  the  briefness  of- 
human  enjc^ent,  the  shortoess  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the 
many  miseries  to  which  man  is  subject.  Mimnermus  was  the  first 
who  adapted  the  elegiac  Terse  to  those  subjecte  whidi,  from  tUs 
adaptetion,  are  now  usually  considered  as  proper  to  it,  Callinus,  ito 
iuTentor,  having  used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  frag- 
mento of  Mimnermus  have  been  several  times  edited,  in  the  collections 
of  Stephens,  Brunck,  Qaisford,  and  Boissonade,  to  which  may  be  added 
Bach's  separato  editiou,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1826^  They  have 
been  translated  by  Ch.  von  Stolberg,  Herder,  A.  W.  ScUegel,  and 
others.    (Ulrid,  OackielUe  der  ffdleniKAm  DichihunH,) 

MINE'LLIUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1625  at  Hotterdam,  and 
died  in  1688.  He  was  rector  of  the  public  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  edited  many  of  the  Latin  classics,  with  short  notes  for  the  use 
of  schools.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  Terence  in  Dutch, 
Botterdam,  1668. 

*MINI^;  M.,  inventor  of  the  Mini^  rifle,  was  bom  about  1806,  m 
the  city  of  Paris.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  common  soldier 
at  an  early  age,  and  has  attained  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron.  He 
is  superintendant  of  a  department  of  the  ordnance  at  Vincennw, 
where  he  resides,  and  has  a  workshop,  in  which  he  occupies  himself 
with  carrying  out  his  improvemento  in  the  constmction  of  rifles  and 
other  fire-arm&  He  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  gun-maker's 
trade  in  all  ito  details,  having  had  himself  instracted  in  it  for  tiie 
express  purpose  of  more  perfectly  accomplishiog  the  iQvention  which 
had  engaged  his  thoughto  for  some  years  previously.  The  Emperor 
of  the  Franch  has  given  him  the  decoration  of  the  cross  of  the  I^on 
d'Honneur.  The  Mini^  rifle,  in  accuracy  of  direction  and  extent  of 
range,  is  generally  considered  to  surpass  all  other  rifles  previously  . 
inyented,  and  is  now  adopted  not  only  in  tiie  French  army,  but 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  armies  of  other  Eiuropean 
nations. 

The  musket  was  invented  and  brought  into  use  in  the  first  half  of 
the  16th  century  (1520-80).  By  dagrees  it  was  made  lightor,  and  a 
fiint4uid-steel  look  substituted  for  the  original  match-look.  Little 
other  improvement  took  place  till  modem  times,  when  the  percussion- 
lock  superseded  the  flint-lock.  The  musket-ball  being  spherical,  and 
of  necessity  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  underwent  certain 
irragular  movemento  in  ito  passage  outwards,  which  almost  always 
made  it  take  a  direction  of  flight  different  from  the  line  of  the  barrel 
So  great  indeed  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  bullet  striking  the  object 
aimed  at,  that  even  in  modem  war&re  and  with  the  best  muskets,  only 
one  bullet  in  500  was  considered  to  take  efifeot.  Marshal  Saxe  calcu- 
lated that  with  the  instrument  in  use  in  lus  time,  only  one  bullet  in 
1000  took  effect. 

The  rifle  however,  with  ito  grooved  bore,  and  greater  accuracy  in 
the  flight  of  the  ball,  has  been  long  in  use  by  sportsmen,  and  during 
the  American  war  was  applied  by  them  to  the  purpose  of  warfare  with 
destructive  effect.  It  had  indeed  previously  been  used  for  that  pur- 
poae  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Qemans  under  Frederick  the  Qreat, 
but  only  to  a  very  limited  extont ;  and  though  riflemen  both  on  foot 
and  mounted  have  for  many  years  formed  a  part  of  the  fVench, 
British,  and  other  armies,  the  slowness  of  loading  and  the  expense  of 
the  piece  have  till  very  recent  times  greatiy  restricted  ito  use.  The 
invention  however  of  an  elongated  rifle-bwdl,  especially  the  latest 
iuTention  of  the  expanding  ball,  has  operated  in  producing  such  an 
improvement  in  easineBS  of  loading,  in  accuracy  of  flight,  and  extent 
of  range,  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  rifle  may  be  considered  as 
now  certain,  and  the  musket  as  fidling  rapidly  into  disuse. 

As  fiar  bacAc  as  July  1747,  Mr.  Bobins  demonstrated  before  the  Boyal 
Society  the  directoess  of  flight  which  would  result  from  the  use  of  don- 
ated projectiles,  but  no  application  was  made  of  the  principle  till  the 
of  the  EVendh  Itevolution,  whan  audi  missiles  were  used 
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with  Buooee%  bot  were  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  tha  difiO- 
oulty  of  loadiDg  the  gun.  In  1824,  CapWn  Norton,  who  aanred  laat 
before  he  retired  in  the  34th  regimenti  oompletied  hia  aloogatwLiade- 
percuaaion-shell  and  expanding  elongated  abot  both  of  whidi.  weea 
teeted  with  auooeaa  in  1826  at  Woolwich  and  eUewhare;  bufe  no^ 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  them,  into  the  aermce,  the  Ordnmoe. 
Committee  adheriog  to  the  old  opinion  that  the  spherical  ftnn  was 
best.  At  length,  in  1833,  M,  Caron,  a  FrenQh  olfieer  of  artiUeiy,  kitaro- 
duced  a  ri^e  loaded  with  a  conical  ball,  and  modifioationaand  improve- 
menta  o£  a  similar  ball  were  made  by  Captain  Bloifly  If.  Thaamnv,  and 
finally  by  M,  Minid,  who  introduced  effectively  thft  paneipleof  ezpoa* 
sion.  The  ball  of  the  Mini^  rifle  ie  of  an  elongated  form^  andentera 
the  rifle  freely ;  it  has  a  conical  point  in  ftont,  and  a  hollow  behind, 
which  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  forward,  tbeexpanainn  being  secnred 
by  a  metal  cup  or  thimble,  so  as  completely  to  fill  the  groaves^  and- 
give  it  a  flight  of  the  utanoet  preoision  and  a  moge  of  very  greai)  extents 

Ms.  Greener,  of  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham,  ia  Ii8d6  exhibited 
Borne.  experiments  at  Newcastle  with  bullets  constructed  on  Idie 
principle  of  expansion;  and  in  a  letter  pubUshed  in  the  'Times' 
uewspaper,  December  25,  184 1«  he  explained  the  principle,  aa  he  did 
also  before  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Ordnasoe  ia  1842.  In  June 
1856  Mr.  Greener  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  War  depavtmeni 
claimiog  remuneration  as  having  been  the  firafe  tp  explain  and  recom- 
mend t^  principle  of  expansion  in  the  bullets  of  rifles,  as  now  in  use 
in  the  British  a^my.  Mr.  Greener's  claim,  was  Mferasd  to  an  Ordnance 
Committee,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  report,  Lord  Fanmure,  the 
minister  for  the  \\>r  department^  on  the  li7th.of  Decemben  sent  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Gre^ner,  informing  him  that  he  had,  with  tiie 
concurrence  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Mfyesty'a  Tceasury, 
sanctlonedL  the  submission  to  parliament  of  an  award  to  Mr«  Qnaener 
of  1000^,  in  the  army-eatimatea  for  1857-58,  as  a  public  recognition  of 
his  ''prioiitjr  ip  bringing  this  invention  befose  the  WardapsEtmeatb" 

MIN  OSr  in  history,  appears  as  the  lawgiver  of  Crete.  Xhose  oritiai 
who  consider  all  the  peraonages  of  mythological  history  as  libtle-moie 
than  names  to  which  is  attached  the  history  of  social  developmeoty 
would  view  Minos  simply  as  the  concentralion  of  that  spirit  of  oidiv 
which  about  his  time  begfla  to  exhibit  lathe  island  of  Crete  the  fbrqas 
of  a  regular  polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consideiv  becsHse  there  ismnch 
undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of  Minosy  that  theziafQre 
he  never  existetd.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  Thttoydides  and  A^ia* 
toUe  shows  it  to  have  been  the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos 
was  t^e  first  among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any  amount  of  naval 
power.  According  to  the  latter  author,  he  conquered  and  colonis«d 
several  islands^  and  at  last  pecidbed  in  an  expedition  against  SioUjb 

In  the  second  book  of  the  /  Politicly'  Aristotle  dx»wa.  a  pamUeJ 
between  the  Cr,e,tan  and  Spa^n  inatitutioni^  and  he  thet^  ascribes  the 
establishment  of  the  Cretan  laws,  to  Minos.  This  Qomparison«.aid^- 
probably  by  the  connection;  which  existed  between  Crete  and  Sparia^ 
owin^;  to  colonies,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Uomw,  has.  no  doubt 
suggested  the  theory  invented  and  supported  by  Miill^r,  that  Miooa 
was  a  Doric  prince— a  theory,  as  Mr.  Thirl  wall  assert^  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  subject  ia  ably  discussed  in.Thirlwall'a  '  History 
of  Greece,*  i,  135.  • 

Some  post-Homeric  anthorlties  make  Minos  a  judge  in  Hades  in 
company  with  .^ilacus^  Rhadamanthus  being  chief  jjadge»  la  this 
character  he  appears  in  a  short  Flatonio  diUogue  called  <  Minos,'  or 
*  On  Law,'  whicn  however  some  critics  consider  spurious. 

Minos  is  a  son  of  Jupiter;  this  being  the  usual^q^^t^odts^on  by 
tb§  mythographers  to  express  a  person  so  ancient  that^tj^ey  conld  put 
him  on  a  level  with  no  mere  mortal;  and  from  Jupiter,,  a^  hil  father* 
he  learns  those  laws  which  he  afterwards  delivery  to  men^ 

Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period  whenrhiatoiy 
and  mytl^ology  interlace,  and  as  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  chief 
characteristics  of  both.  He  is  a  son  of  Jppiter  and  yet.  thc^  fl^st 
possessor  of  a  navy ;  a  judge  m  Hades,  Ijut.  not^  the  less  fou  that  a 
king  of  Crete.  It  is  very  curious,  that  Crete,  so .  famou^.  at  thif  age» 
both  for  its  naval  power  and  for  being  the  birthplace  o/  the  Olympian 
gods,  should  never  afterwards  have  attained  anything  like  that  cele- 
brity which  its  position  seemed  to  promise.  Its  offlce  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  leading  the  way  in  naval  supremacy.  Too  inaulated  for 
power  of  a  durable  nature^  it  was  lo9t  in  the  confederate  or  opposing 
glories  of  Athens  and  Sparta;  but  whilei  they  wore  yet.  in  their 
infancy,  its  insular  form  (together  perhaps  with  some  Asiatic  refinement) 
gave  it  that  concentrated  energy  which  in  an  early  age  is  irresistible. 
(Homer,  II  'il  05;  xlii  460;  xiv.  821 ;  Odystey,  xix.  175;  Thuoy 
dides,  L,  c  3 ;  Plato,  Lam,  b.  i.  and  IL,  and  *  Minos ;  *  Aristo.tlig  Polili^,, 
b.  ii  and  vii ;  Philological  Mtueum, '  On  the  Names  of  some  of  the 
Ante-Hellenic  Inhabitants  of  Greece.*) 

MINTO,  GILBERT  ELLIOT,  seookd  EARL  OP,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  first  earl  (who  was  successively  British  envoy  at  Vienna,  president 
^ton  j*'^  °^  Control,  and  governor-general  of  Bengal),  wa^  born  in 
1782,  and  was  brought  up  for  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1806  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Ashburton,  and.  represent«jd  the 
county  of  Roxbui^gh  in  1813,  but  in  the  following  year  his  Other's 
death  removed  him  to  the  Upper  Hou^e.  Lord  Miuto  took  Utile  part 
to  political  affairs  until  1832,  when  ho  was  sent  as  anibassador  to 
Btrlin.  Returning  thence  in  1885,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  the  adminiatratlon  of  Lord  Melbourne^  but  retired 


with  his  pastf  in  184L  He  hehi  the  office  of  Loid  Privy  Seal  ]» tiM 
admuufltrabiea  of  Lord  John  Roasell  from  1346  to  1862.  BniiBg  iAum 
tune  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Swatesriaod  and  Bonae,  whevn 
it  is  affirmed  by  Roman  €afcholin  authorities  ho  was  eosoded  as  to  tho 
viewa  of  her  Majesty's  govemoasnt  vespectng  the  intonkioa  of  the  pope 
to oreate  Itoman  Catholic  tHshopriosin  ffingiand.  Liocd  Minto  haa not 
undertaken  any  pnblio  employment  ainoe  tha^  timew    {See  Suv.] 

MINU'CIUS»  FELIX,  a  Lathi  Chsistoan  water  of  the  3rd  eantery, 
was  a  natiw  of  Afric%  bnt  went  to  live  at  Rnms,  where  ha  eXfirsieed 
the  profession  of  advocate,  and  was  rauoh  admired,  aocordiny  to  the 
report  of  Lactaotins  and  Jemme,  for  his  elo<|aeBoe.  We  ha«o  a  work 
by  hira,  entitled  '  Octavius/  whkih.  is  a  diak^no-  between  a  GhsistiBa 
called  Octavius  and  a  heathen  called  Cseciliua,  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  two  religions  whioh  were  then  striving  for  snpremaoy.  In  this 
dialogue,  Octavius  repela  the  absurd  uoaputations  of  the  heathens 
against  the,  early  Christians^  whom  they  aooused  of  all  socta  of  im- 
purities and  Crimea  in  their  seligioua  maelaagai  Through  feas  o£ 
persecution  these  meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  inoooooaled 
places,  which  circumstances  exposed  them  to  the  obloquy  of  vulgar 
ignorance.  At  t\»-  seme  time  Ostaviua.retorte  upon  his  oo-diaputant 
by  exposing  the  notoriously  licentiouB  pracfeioes.  of  the  heaithena. 
The  style  of  this  work  ia  argumentative  and  sufficiently,  pure;  the 
language  is  animated,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject  attraotiyi^ 
being  mixed  up  with  mythologioal  learning  and  much  iA&nnfllion 
concernlDg  the  ousloma  and  opinions  of  that  interesting  peslod.  Aa 
an  apology,  of  Christianity,  the  work  o£  Minuciua  Feli&  ie  »  com* 
panion  to  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athenagocas,  Theophilna 
of  Antioob,  Juaiinus,  TertulUanus»  and  other  eariy  advocate,  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  ita  times  of  trial  and  depression,  and  forms  a  link 
between  them  and  thost^  of  Amobius,  Laotanfeiu8»  Eusebiiw  Anbcoaa, 
and  the  other  fathers  of  the  4th  oentuiT.  The  dialogue  of  *  Ooteffiiua ' 
has  gpne  through  n»any  editions,  among  whioh  those  by  James  Qeonor 
vius,  Leyden,  1709;  by  Davis,  Cambridge,  1712,  and  by  OraUi^  Xudc, 
1836|  deserve  notice.  The  latter  ia  aocompanied  by.  numerous  notes 
by  Dik  Davis  and  others*  and  a  disBertation  or  commentaiy  byfialdu' 
inua.  The  '  Ootavios'  has  been  translaCed  into  Eoench  by  the  Abb4i 
de  Qoorcy>  and  into  Qecmaji  by  Rosswurm  (Turio.»  X13d)«  andiLiUikM* 
(Leipa.,  1836)^ 

Another  wQsk>  entitled '  De  Feto^'  i^ainst  astrologonn 
by  Jerome  as  being  aamibed  to  Minuoius,  ^though  Je«eme 
doubts  concerning  its  authorship.    This  worji  ia  lost. 

The  'Octavius'  was  at  one  time  attstbiited  to  Amobiusiu  a^  wm 
inserted  as  the  eighth  book  of  his  Disputations. '  Adv ersua  Qflotee,' 
Boucbard  baa  pubhsbed  a  'Dissertation  on  Minuoiuc^'  Hiia^  l^^UL 

MmZO'NI,  ONO'FBIQi  more  diatinguishsid  fpr  the  qwiiJb^  tlMA 
the  quantity  of  his  poetry,  in  whioh  lask  respect  he  is  onlyt  one 
of.  the  minor  baida  of  Italy,  was  botn  st  Ferrar»im.  1734.  Ba  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuitf^  and  applied  himself  with  gpsat  '^^^gfflim  t». 
the  study  of  theology  and  mathematica  ;  but  it  is  as  ik  poet;thi^  hia 
name  is  handed  down  to  posterity.  Imbued  with  the  study.  oC  Dante 
and  Aiiosto^  he  had  caughti  mu^.  of  their  vigour  of  thought  aad 
energy  of  expression;  and  was  oompafatively  oacelaai  of  tikoaa 
mechanical  b^autios  of  versihcation  which,  in  his^uoM^  wens  too-gfo^* 
rally  a^oepted^as  eq^^^lent  to  genuine  pootrTL  Freshness  of  thought^ 
distinctness  of  imagpfy,  aud  nobleness  of  langni^  are  the  charatttev- 
isticB  of.  his  poems„  which  conaist  chiefly  of  sonnets.  He  likosoM 
distinguished  himself  by  his-  elaqnenoe  in  the  pulpit  so  highly,  thwb 
the  citiziais  of  Ferrara.  atruok  a  medal  in,  honour  of  him  in.  1788. 
In  1780  he  was  made  canon  penitentiary,  of  that  ci^  which  offioe  he 
discbargad  with  the  most  exemplary  s^s%l.    He  died  May  30, 1817* 

MIRaBAUD,  JfiAN  BAPTISTS  DK,  was  bom  at  Paha  in.l675; 
first  embraced  the  military  profession,  but  left  it  soon  after  to  dtvoto 
himself  to  literature.  He  xnade  himself  known  by  a  French  translation 
of  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem^'  which  he  published  in  1724*  He  was  afltor- 
wards  made  i^  memljer  of  the  FrenGh.Academy,.Qf  which  he  beoanw 
secretaiy  in  1742.,  He  died  at  Pikris  in  1760.  Besides-  the  above- 
mentioned,  translation*  and.  a  very  inferior  one  of  Ariotto*8  fto«ni«  he 
wrote — 1, '  Le  Monde,  son  Origins  etison  Antiquit4i; '  2, '  Opinions  des 
Anciens  sur  les  Juifs;'  3, '  Sentimens.  des  Pnilosophea  sur  la  Nature 
de  TAme;'  and  otber^  minor  works.  The  athei»tical  worl^  caliad 
*  Systdme  de  la  Nature,'  which  made  mush,  noiae  at  the  ticne  of  ita 
publication,  was  attribi^ted  to  ]yiirabau4  hut  is  known,  to  hav«  been 
written  by,  the  Baron  d*Holbacb,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
friends..  [Holba.ch.1 

MIRABii^AU,  UONOJ^  GABRIEL  DE  RIQUBTIf,  COMTJB  IJB, 
was  born  at  Bignoui  near  N4n(ioui^.ln  1749,  of  a-  family  which  had 
emigrated  from  Florence  in  the  13th  century,,  the  ne«ua  of^  whieli* 
Arrighetti,  had. become  Frenchified  in^)  that  of  IUq]ueti«  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau^  a  man  of.  son^  litera^  noto»  the 
author  of  *  LAo^i  dea  Hommes'  and.Qtther.wQrks,,and  onaof  the  lemdom 
of  the  school  of  tbe  *  Kcononiistes,'  The.  marqniB«  though  a  gjceat 
advocate  of  liberty,  and  philanthropy  in  his  writingpn^  ws4  a  v>y^ 
despot  in  his  own  family ;  and  his  harahnpss  probably  contriboM  to 
sour  the  temper  of.  his  son,  and  to  drive  l^m  into^the  e^cepssp  whioh 
stained  his  earlier  career.  Toung,Mirabeftu  had  .violent  pssaioniH  an. 
ardent  imagination^  and  great  abiUti^ik  Ho  was  fon^.of  plefsmie^  of 
love  intrigues,  and  of  spending  money;  and  his  father  kqewsUp  batter 
mMos  of  checking  his  irregularities  than  by  obteininff  '  lettce#ido 


an 


lOBABBAU,  OOICFB  DB, 


]CnUBBA.X;»  OOMTE  DE. 


Ihe  iort^  vho  «Uo»ed  him  to  vmlk  about  the  neigliboiiiiBg  town 
Jitigliwg,  wboni  bo  aiodo  the  wtqamAtsaob  of  «  yomg  kdy,  tfao  ^ 
ol  oa  oU  flun  «iu>  ww  a  swffMrato  a  ibrnt  proviaoo.    Mintfbc 


hk  ion,  and  oontniog  him  in  aorccol  gUto  priaciM  ia 
Hk  fiiot  iflsj^oDBMiit  «M  io  ooBwqiieooe  of  a  lo?e  afiair, 
afttr  wUaii  Mirabem  aorvod  for  eome  time  m  tbo  anny,  on  leanng 
vbtok  ha  manwd  a  young  lady  who  had  been  pMBiaodto  anoiber. 
His  ^Hiwipatiiwi  hovrater  rendered  the  aatoh  aa  onbappy  one;  he 
hewe  flBoomboiod  wilih  4Mb,  his  father  obteined  an  intardiot 
^gamat  Idm  wbioh  deehred  hkn  iaeapaible  of  adaHBisteriag  his  pro- 
pertly,  iad  monover  a  1efctoe-de-oaohe^  by  wfaidh  ho  was  oonfiaod  in 
«ha  caalio  of  Jooz,  in  «he  Jon  moaatains.  He  was  then  tB«aty4lfie 
yaast  of  ago>    Hia  eaptarating  oddceaa  woa  over  the  ooanaaadaait  of 

i=of 

»wife 
MimAMau 
he^  and  earned  her  olF  to  HoUand.  This  istbe  ponon  to 
vfaeaa  ha  aftarwarde  addvesaed  aevaral  Uoentioua  woAm  under  the 
Maae  of  Sophia  For  this  offimoe  the  pailiament  of  D^on  oondemned 
him  to  death  '  par  oontomaoe.' 

In  HolUod,  Mirabeau  began  to  irork  for  the  boc^Dsellera  as  a  laeaas 
of  Nhsisteaoeb  Whsio  he  waa  thns  eosployed  he  waa  eeised  by  the 
agenta  of  the  Frenoh  poUoe,  with  the  ooneent  of  the  Dntoh  aiAhorities, 
and  was  finally  abut  np  in  the  dungeon  of  VuioenBea»  near  FaHs,  idiere 
he  roBiainod  more  than  three  yem  Daring  hie  eonfinement  h»  went 
throo^  a  cooxae  of  general  reading,  made  traaalatuna  Aran  Latin  and 
asodean  fweign  antfaoe^  fomed  a  coUeotion  of  extracts,  and  wrote 
ssTeral  worka»  most  of  which  were  of  the  amorona  kind,  and  acme  of 
them  obscene.  He  idao  oanried  on  a  ooncaapondonca  with  hia  tnistreaa 
Sophie,  whtoh  was  pnbliahed  after  hia  death. 

On  his  releeae  in  1780  he  wrote  hia  work  'On  the  Lettioi  deOaAet 
and  on  State  Friaona,'  which  made  a  deep  impreaaion  on  iHtn  pnblie. 
Repairing  to  PentarheB;  he  pleaded  hia  own  cease  and  tiiat  of  hia 
miate>eeab  and  oompeUed  the  haaband  to  enter  into  a  oecnpremiaa  by 
vhaah  iha  proaeeotion  was  quashed. 

Abent  1784  he  viaited  Londoa,  where  he  became  aoqaaSnted  wfth 
BaauUy.  From  fingland  he  wrote  hia 'Letteia  to  Ohamfort^'itt  which 
he  pcaiaad  the  iaatxtntaona  of  the  oenntry,  '^Kwabaan,"  says  bia  friend 
and  biographer  Dmnent,  **  waa  then  engaged  in  a  work  on  the  Amesioaa 
r  of  Cine 


t  Cinoipnatna>  and  he  had  in  hia  portfolio  ^ana  and  akatdhes  of 
aeveal  other  woifa,  upon  whitA  ha  took  good  Oaco  to  oonault  o^ety 
petaen  oapable  of  affprding  bam  inlDrmation.  Ho  waa  then  poor,  and 
ebiigad  to  Hve  by  his  wiitinga.  fia  wrote  hia' Do«toa ear  la  Libert^ 
do  r&eaat'  (or  'Oonaiderationa  on  the  Narigationof  the  Sehelde') 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Chauvet,  which  gave  him  the  fiilt  idea  «f  .l^e 
work.  fisTiog  beoeme  acqnainted  with  a  geographer,  Iw  be^  to 
think  of  writing  a  am? eraal  gaegrapfay.  Had  any  one  ahown  him  the 
elaaaenta  of  Chineao  gmmaaar,  he  would,  I  have  no  doub^  haye 
attamptad  a  treatise  on  the  Chmeso  laaguaga.  He  atodied  a  anbjeot 
ahile  ha  woe  writiog  upon  it,  and  ha  only  taqnnad  an  aaaiatant  who 
ibould  fcmtah  matter  to  him.  fie  coakl  contrive  to  get  notee  and 
adrtitiniia  from  tweo^  diftrent  handa;  and  had  he  iMan  otfeted  a 
good  prioe,  1  am  oonftdent  that  he  would  hate  undeitsken  to  write 
etem  aa  omiyciDpndk.  His  actifity  was  predigiona.  If  he  worked 
little  himsal4  ha  made  olheri  work  very  hard.  He  had  thaakiU  of 
finding  ont  men  of  taleat^  and  of  saooeasftilly  flattariog  thoee  who 
eonld  bo  of  nae  to  him ;  he  worked  npon  them  by  meaaa  of  inainna- 
tiona  of  friendship  and  of  ideas  of  pnUie  benefit  Hia  intereating  and 
aaimatad  oooreraation  waa  like  a  hone  which  bo  uaed  to  aharpen  hia 
nothing  was  lost  to  him ;  ho  collected  with  care  aneodotea, 
syuaaatinaa,  and  tiioughts;  apprt^riated  to  hia  own  benefit  the 
fraita  <tf  the  wisdmg  and  stndy  of  his  friends;  knew  how  to  nae  the 
thas  aoquiiod  so  as  to  a^iear  to  ha^  alwaya  poaaeesed 


it;  and  when  he  had  bognn  a  work  in  eameaty  it  waa  seen  to  make  a 
npid  aaad  daily  psogzaaa."    (Dumont'a  *  Heoolleotiooa  of  Mirabean.') 

The  abofo  sketch,  by  a  olevar  and  impartial  friend  of  Mirabeau, 
gives  an  maight  into  the  Yoraatilo  character  of  thia  remarimble  man, 
wiio  nai^t  be  atyled  the  Aknbiadea  of  the  Frenoh  roT^ution. 

In  1786,  Mirabeau^  iU>ilttiea  having  become  known,  he  waa  employed 
by  tko  Arench  minister  Cakmna  on  a  aecrat  mia&on  to  Beriin,  where 
he  spent  abont  eight  aaantba,  and  witnessed  the  laat  daya  t^  tiie  great 
FfSoaOf  and  the  begiahing  of  the  reign  of  his  weak  sneoeaicr.  On 
his  return  to  fhmeo  he  wrote  his  weak,  *  Do  la  Monarahie  Pruasiettne^' 
whieh  was  compiled  ficom  voiy  good  materials  that  he  had  obtained  at 
Beriin.  He  alao  pnbUshed  sa  <  Histetoe  SeorMe  do  la  Oonr  do  Berlin,' 
ahioh  oontains  many  acandahms  aneodotea^  and  which  the  French 
manaant  oaaaad  to  be  bomt  by  the  hand  of  the  public  ezeoutfoner. 
Ho  waa  paid  twice  te  tlus  work :  onoe  by  tiie  Frenoh  minister  Mont- 
macia  lor  snpprsmhig  it,  and  a  aaaond  time  by  the  bookseller  for 
pobiiahing  it. 

U  waa  about  thia  time,  in  tiw  latter  part  of  1788,  that  Dtanont 
baeama  aoquaintad  with  Mirabean,  whoae  ohamoter  then  aiood  very 
low  even  in  Paria,  in  coDBcquenco  of  hia  law-«aits  with  hia  Iftmily,  hia 
slopomants,  hie  impiiaonments,  and  his  Ucantioiu  character,  so  that 
bds  ncqaaintanoea  were  almost  ashamed  of  aeekig  him.  He  waa  at 
ana  time  ooonactad  with  Gak>nne  and  the  other  enemiee  of  Neoker, 
sgainat  wham  he  wrote  several  pamphlets.  He  publiahed  also  a 
^Lfctter '  to  the  now  &iog  of  Ftvaaia,  an  *  Address  to  the  Bataviana' 
on  the  distorbanoaa  thai  enisting  in  HoUsnd,  and  a  'Letter  to 
Joeeph  XL,'  aU  of  whiah  are  ramarkaUe  for  their  tnrbulent  tone.  He 
wrote  likowiae  an '  Bmai  snr  U  Secte  das  llluminds,' and  a  <  Lettre  aor 


Caglioatro,'  in  wUoh  be  exposed  that  impoeton  ffis  reptrtaticii  as  a 
writer  stood  voiy  high,  although  he  was  indebted  to  his  fiienda  fbr 
mocftof  hia  materials. 

fPhe  convocation  of  the  Btatea-Oeneial  in  1789  opened  toMMbean 
a  new  and  briUiaHt  oareer.  Two  years  befbt^  Ire  had  acttended  the 
aaNBxbly  of  Notables, to  wldoh  he  aOtedaa  aeeretary.  Henow  pto- 
aaotod  Moflslf  before  the  states  of  Provence  ss  a  candidate  for  re^- 
ssnting  that  province  in  the  Btatee-Oeneial,  but  he  was  r^ectedby  the 
nobles  on  the  grewnd  of  not  being  poeaeased  of  any  fie£  3%o  true 
reason  was  that  he  waa  disliked,  not  so  much  for  his  irregular  oottdaot 
as  for  the  bold  aiMacka  which  he  made  npon  exdosive  privilegee. 

Mirabeau  then  oftred  himaelf  aa  a  candidate  to  the  Tiere^BJtat^  or 
Commona,  and  waa  retamed  to  the  Statea-General  for  botti  llbe  towns 
•of  AiK  and  MarseiUe.  He  choeo  to  ait  for  the  f  onner,  but  he  paid  a 
Vint  to  Maneille  to  teatify  his  gratitude  to  the  dtieens  who  had  given 
him  their  votes,  and  was  received  in  triumph.  In  the  midst  of  hia 
soccess  however  he  showed  himaelf  a  friend  to  social  order,  and  by  his 
personal  inflaenoe  represaed  the  disordera  of  the  poptdace,  w^ic^  had 
broken  out  in  alarming  riota  both  at  Marseille  and  at  Aix.  It  is 
Mirabeau'a  pecnUar  beast,  that  throughout  hb  political  career  his 
paasions  and  party  feelings  never  got  the  better  of  bis  judgment;  he 
alw«;5«  remained  maater  of  himaelf ;  he  knew  where  to  stop,  and  where 
otlmra  ought  to  haye  atopped.  Whilst  Brisaot,  BamaT^,  Sidyea,  P^tton, 
uid  others  had  chiefly  in  view  the  temporary  triumph  of  their  reapeetave 
paftiea  or  syatema,  Mhrabeau  saw  farther;  he  weiriied  isb»  nmmate 
Cooaeqnenoes  of  the  measures  l^at  were  agitated,  and  he  looked  to  tiie 
penuabent  welftre  and  aecurity  of  fVaace,  and  to  tiie  establishment 
Of  an  orderiy  rattonal  government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  dispute  between  ^bb  two  privjlcfged 
ordova  and  tftie  third  eatate  couceming  their  mode  of  sitting  and  of 
voting,  Mirabeau  opposed  the  motion  of  the  Breton  members,  that 
the  third  estate  should  aaanme  the  title  of  iAie  National  Aaaembly, 
regardleaa  cf  the  other  two  ordere.  Instead  of  this  he  proposed  a 
deputation  to  the  clergy  to  invite  <ttom,  "in  the  name  of  ^e  God  of 
peaee,"  to  join  the  Gomm<ms.  fhia  step  however  proving  iMtleaa, 
8i^es  proposed  to  send  a  last  meesage  to  the  privileged  ordera,  to 
request  them  to  repafar  to  the  oommon-hati  of  the  Btates,  in  order  to 
vorii^  HMr  respectivepowera,  and  to  judge  aa  In  de&ult  tiioae  who 
ahonld  not  appear,  ^iiat  vety  day  Mirabeau,  foreaeeing  the  conae- 
qnencea  «f  the  motion,  requeabad  an  interview  with  Malouet,  ^e 
{Personal  ftiend  of  the  ministers  Keeker  and  Montmorin,  and  toid  him 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  rationid  liberty;  that  he  saw  tho  storm 
which  was  impending,  and  that  the  queation  now  was,  whether  the 
monardi  and  monaroiy  should  outlive  its  fury.  *<  There  are,"  said 
he,  ''among  ourselves  0xk  the  third  eatate)  aeveral  hot-headed  dange- 
roua  men.  In  the  ranks  <^  the  ari8toora<^  the  dever  men  have  no 
common  senee^  and  among  the  fools  I  know  of  several  who  are 
oapable  of  setting  fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  blowing  us  all  up  in  the 
sir*  You,  sir,  are  the  friend  of  M.  Necker  and  of  M.  de  Montmorin ; 
I  do  not  like  either  of  them,  and  I  do  not  suppoae  that  they  like  me, 
but  tiiat  is  of  no  oonsequenoe,  provided  we  can  understand  each  other. 
I  should  wiah  to  know  their  intentiona,  and  I  request  il  private  con- 
ference With  them.  They  would  be  very  guilty,  or  very  ahort-aighted,  if 
they  ezpeoted  to  deal  with  the  present  States-Oeneral  as  former  ministers 
have  dealt  with  thoae  aasemolies  in  the  old  times  of  the  monarchy. 
That  cannot  now  be.  They  ought  to  have  a  plan  of  conduct  based 
upon  certain  principles  for  the  interest  of  the  monarchy ;  if  that  plan 
is  reasonable,  I  shall  engage  to  aupport  it,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
democracy  ii^ich  threatens  to  overwhelm  us."  Malouet  waa  delighted 
with  i^e  proposal,  for  he  waa  aware  of  Mirabeau's  power  among  the 
Oommona,  but  the  two  mioisters  received  the  o^  cooUy,  and  Neoker, 
having  at  last  coaaented  to  aee  Mirabeau,  asked  him,  in  a  distant 
supercilious  manner,  what  propoaals  he  had  to  make?  Mirabeau 
omnded  at  die  word  *' proposals,^'  answered  in  a  few  aharp  words  and 
went  away  to  the  aasembly.  In  passing  faiy  Malouet  he  whispered  to 
him,  "Your  finend  is  a  fbol;  he  will  hear  of  me  again  by  and  by." 
To  the  honour  of  Mirabeau  it  muat  be  aaid  this  feeling  of  irritation 
was  transient^  end  that  in  the  momentoua  discussions  that  followed, 
his  pique  against  the  minister  did  not  carry  him  beyond  the  bouads 
which  he  had  already  prescribed  to  himaelt  (Droa^  ^fiistoire  da 
R^ne  de  Louis  XVL/  Paris,  1889.) 

On  the  16th  of  June,  when  tho  Commons  were  deliberating  on  the 
name  which  they  were  to  assume,  Mirabeau,  after  obaerviog  that  the 
obstinacy  of  the  nririlcged  orders  was  inexcusable,  that  the  tl^ird 
eatate  was  evidently  in  the  ri^t,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  they 
ought  to  avoid  taking  extreme  measures,  which  are  the  laat  resource 
of  deapair^  and  theirs  certainly  wss  not  a  desperate  situation,  continued 
thns:  "YOU  cannot  constitute  yourselves  as  the  States-Oeneral, 
because  that  denomination  implieb  three  orders,  and  the  three  orders 
oertainly  are  not  here.  Will  you  assume  another  synonymous  denomi- 
nation, implying  that  you  are  the  representatives  of  the  w^ole  nation  ? 
You  will  rtill  reqnire  the  king's  sanction ;  you  cannot  4o  without  it, 
if  you  mean  to  impart  legality  to  your  resolutions.**  He  tiien  proposed 
to  assume  the  title  of  **  Kepresentatlves  of  the  Peoplsu^  But  in  France 
the  word  ** people**  had  by  long  abuse  become  a  word  of  contempt. 
Mounier  proposed  the  title  of  ''Asaembly  of  the  migority  of  the 
Deputies  deliberating  in  the  absence  of  the  minority  duly  invited 
and  not  appearing.''    Bat  this  title  was  too  long.    The  discusaioa 
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oooapikl  four  nttingi.  BihjeB,  Barnayey  and  Camua  denied  the 
oeoesflity  of  the  royal  sanction.  Mizabeaa  however  persisted  that  the 
king's  sanction  was  indispensable;  and  he  continued  to  support  his 
proposed  title  of  representatiTes  of  the  people.  Mirabeau's  opumyi 
.iowerer  was  Tiolently  opposed,  and  the  denomination  of  "  National 
Assembly,"  which  had  been  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  Statee- 
Qeneral,  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  motion  of  Si^yes, 
the  minority  who  Toted  against  it  consisting  of  ninety  deputies. 
Uirabeau  absented  himself  to  avoid  voting  on  the  question.  He  wrote 
to  his  friend  Major  Mauvillon  of  the  Prussian  service  as  follows : 
'*  Supposing  even  that  the  king  should  g^ve  his  sanction  to  the  new 
title  which  we  have  assumedi  it  is  still  true  that  the  deputies 
of  the  third  estate  have  staked  a  kingdom  at  a  game  of  chance, 
whilst  I  wished  to  play  at  a  game  of  chess  in  which  I  was  tha 
strongest  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  is  not  ripe.  The  excessive 
ignorance,  the  frightful  disorders  of  the  government  have  forced  a 
hot-house  revolution,  and  we  are  carried  beyond  our  capabilities  and 
our  instructions.*'  ('  Lettres  de  Mirabeau  It  un  de  sep  Amis  en 
Allemagne.') 

But  the  great  step  once  taken  by  the  Commons^  Mirabeau  was 
faithM  to  them,  and  boldly  supportsd  the  rights  which  they  had 
assumed.  After  the  memorable  royal  sitting  of  the  23id  of  June,  in 
which  Louis  ordered  the  three  estates  to  deliberate  in  separate 
chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  still  retained  their  seats  in 
the  common  hall ;  and  when  the  Marquis  de  Br^sd,  grand  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  reminded  them  of  the  king's  orders,  Mirabeau  rose 
and  said  :  "  We.  have  listened,  sir,  to  the  intentions  which  have  been 
suggested  to  the  king ;  but  you,  who  cannot  act  as  his  interpreter  to 
the  National  Assembly— you,  who  hold  here  neither  seat,  nor  vote,  nor 
right  of  speaking — you  are  not  a  fit  person  to  remind  us  of  his  speech. 
Go,  and  tell  those  who  have  sent  you,  that  we  are  sitting  here  by  the 
power  of  ^e  people,  and  that  bayonets  alone  can  drive  us  heno&" 
All  the  deputies  cried  out*  **  That  is  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  and 
our  firm  resolution;"  and  the  grand  master  vrithdrew.  When  he 
reported  to  Louis  the  answer  of  the  Commons,  the  king,  after  a  few 
momente'  silence,  said  peevishly,  **  Well,  if  they  will  not  quit  the  hall, 
let  them  stay  in  it."  Mirabeau  was  now  acknowledged  as  the  chief 
leader  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  supre- 
macy for  nearly  two  years,  till  tiie  time  of  his  death.  Without  belong- 
ing exactly  to  any  party,  he  was  courted  or  feared  by  all.  He  wished 
to  form  a  party  truly  national ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June  he  made  a 
speech,  in  which,  after  telling  his  colleagues  that  agitation  and  tumult 
could  only  be  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  liberty,  he  exhorted  them 
to  calm  the  people,  and  saye  them  from  the  excesses  into  which-a 
furious  zeal  might  lead  them.  And  he  drew  an  eloquent  sketch  of 
the  advantages  which  a  rational  constitution  would  ensure  to  France ; 
the  equality  of  taxation,  the  freedom  of  industry,  economy  in  the 
finances,  the  written  law  substituted  for  ministerial  caprice. 

Louis  XVL,  after  having  sanctioned  and  even  commanded  the 
union  of  the  three  estates  into  one  National  Assembly,  allowed  his 
courtiers  to  collect  a  great  number  of  troops  near  Paris  and  Versailles, 
as  if  to  overawe  that  assembly.  It  was  Uien  that  Mirabeau,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  denounced  the  measures  of  the 
court  as  a  plot  against  the  independence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  moved  a  firm  though  respectful  address  to  the  king, 
whom  he  excused,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  was  being  done  in  his 
name,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capitaL  The  address  was  voted  in  the  midst  of  acclamations. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  address,  as  well  as  many  of  Mirabeau's 
speeches,  was  written  for  him  by  others.  But  his  oratorical  powers 
are  proved  by  his  extempore  speeches  and  replies,  which,  as  well  as 
his  prepared  speeches,  have  the  same  form  and  pressure,  the  same 
logic,  the  same  inspiration,  and  his  own  peculiar  bold  and  somewhat 
careless  manner.  He  doubtless  made  use  of  notes  with  which  his 
friends  supplied  him,  but  he  had  the  art  of  making  them  his  own, 
and  stamping  them  with  his  original  character,  lliis  is  fully  and 
honourably  acknowledged  in  many  places  by  Dumont  himself,  who 
claims  (and  we  see  no  reason  for  questioning  hu  statement)  the  greatest 
share  in  having  written  for  Mirabieau. 

Louis  XVL  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address;  the  people  of 
Paris  took  the  alarm,  which  was  increased  by  the  sudden  dismissal  of 
Necker,  and  an  insurrection,  led  by  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Santerre,  and  others  belonging  to  the  club  of  the  Palais  Royal,  broke 
out  in  the  capital,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the 
18th  of  July,  and  the  organisation  of  the  militia  of  Paris.  During  this 
stormy  period  Mirabeau  was  constantly  with  the  Assembly,  day  and 
night,  at  Versailles,  supporting  the  firmness  of  the  members,  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  the  king  withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  capital, 
and  sending  repeated  deputations  to  the  palace  for  that  purpose.  The 
king  at  last  consented  to  remove  the  troops,  and  went  lumself  to  Paris 
on  the  17th,  where  he  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the  new  municipality, 
the  arming  of  the  militia,  and  other  popular  measures.  The  Revolution 
was  now  complete,  and  the  old  monan^y  was  dead.  It  has  been  said 
that  Mirabeau  had  conspired  with  the  Paris  insurgents,  in  order  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  but 
this  accusation,  as  referring  to  that  epoch,  was  at  least  premature. 
Mirabeau  may  have  known  or  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  he  also  knew  the  weakness  of  the  duke's 


personal  character,  his  bad  reputation,  and  his  want  of  popularity; 
whilst  Louis  was  still  very  popular  with  tha  people  at  large.  At  a 
later  period,  on  the  6th  and  6th  of  October,  when  the  populace  of 
Paris  went  to  Versailles,  insulted  the  royal  f!amily,  and  threatened 
their  lives,  a  plot  was  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mirabeau 
was  implicated  in  the  sapposed  conspiracy;  but  the  National  Ajsambly 
declared  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation  against  either. 
Dumont,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Mirabeau's  intimacy,  examines  the 
matter  pret<^  closely,  and,  in  the  end,  leaves  it  in  doubt  That  some 
communications  from  the  duke's  par^  were  made  to  Mirabean  through 
Lados,  the  unprincipled  author  of  the  'Liaisons  Dangereuses,'  and  a 
familiar  of  tiie  duke,  seems  certain ;  but  the  intentions  of  the  conspi- 
rators, and  how  far  Mirabeau  participated  in  them,  are  still  involved  in 
mystoy.  Dumont  seems  to  think  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
was  to  frighten  the  king  avray,  and  then  to  appoint  the  duke  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  case  Mirabeau  might  have  supported 
him  in  the  Assembly,  and  have  been  appointed  in  return  prime-minister, 
whidi  post  was  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  present  the 
model  of  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  on  the  motion  of  the 
metaphysicisn  Sidyes.  But  he  was,  from  the  first,  opposed  to  this 
declaration,  which  he  considered  as  a  puerile  fiction.  He  however  set 
about  the  task  with  his  friends  Dumont,  Claviere,  and  Duroveray 
and  *' there  were  we,  writing,  disputing,  adding,  striking  out,  and 
exhausting  both  time  and  patience  upon  this  ridiculous  subject.  At 
length  we  produced  our  piece  of  patchwork,  our  mosaic  of  pretended 
natural  rights,  which  never  existed.  The  prinoiples  intended  to  be 
estabUshed  by  this  declaration  are  dangerous  in  themselves ;  for  legis- 
lators should  not  be  tied  down  to  general  propositions,  which  they  are 
aftervFards  obb'ged  to  alter  and  modify ;  above  all,  they  must  not  be 
cramped  by  false  maxims.  Men  are  bom  free  and  equal  I  That  is  not 
true ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bom  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  neces- 
sary dependence.  Equal!  how  are  they  so,  or  how  can  they  be  sof 
If  by  equality  is  understood  equality  of  talents,  of  virtue,  of  industry, 
of  fortune,  then  the  &lsehood  is  manifest"  Mirabeau,  on  presenting 
the  project  to  the  Assembly,  ventured  to  mske  some  objections  to  i^ 
and  proposed  to  defer  the  declaration  of  rights  until  the  oonstitntion 
should  be  completed.  "I  can  safely  predict,"  said  he,  ^that  any 
declaration  of  rights  anterior  to  the  ocmstitution  will  prove  but  the 
almanac  of  a  single  year  1"  He  however  withdrew  his  motion  out  of 
weariness  and  disgust,  and  the  declaration  was  decreed.  (Dnmonfs 
'Recollections.') 

During  this  discussion  the  violent  members  of  the  Breton  dub 
(afterwanls  the  Jacobin  club)  chaiged  Mirabeau  with  abusing  his 
talents,  as  if  he  wished  to  involve  the  Assembly  in  contradictory  reso- 
lutions ;  and  one  of  them,  stooping  to  personalites,  reproached  him 
with  the  irregularities  of  his  private  life.  Mirabean  answered,  with 
dignified  cahnness,  "  No  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  atonny  youth, 
pitftly  by  the  fault  of  others,  but  chiefly  by  my  ovm,  I  have  committed 
many  wrongs,  and  that  there  are  few  men  who  have  afforded  more 
matter  for  bad  report  and  more  pretexts  for  slander;  but  I  dare  attest 
to  you  all,  that  as  a  public  man,  as  a  political  writer  or  speaker,  no  one 
can  boast  of  greater  courage,  independence,  diaintereatedness,  or  of 
greater  uniformity  and  oonsistenqy  of  principles.  Thirty  volumes  of 
writings  are  there  to  prove  my  assertion." 

Then  came  the  famous  night  sittmg  of  the  4th  of  August,  in  which 
the  Assembly,  on  the  motions  of  sevenl  members  of  the  nobility  and 
deigy,  abolished  feudal  rights,  gamo-laws,  tithes,  privileges,  snd 
indenmities,  pensions  not  for  actual  services,  Uie  corporations  oi  trades, 
and  all  the  provincial  franchises,  states,  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the 
charters  of  peculiar  towns;  questions,  involving  an  entire  political 
system  were  decided  in  a  few  hours,  put  to  the  vote,  and  passed  by 
general  acclamation.  From  this  sitting  Mirabeau,  Si^yes,  and  other 
leading  members  happened  to  be  absent  The  following  day  the  first 
two  strongly  reprobated  this  hurried  work;  Stdyes  made  a  speeoh 
against  the  sudden  abolition  of  tithes,  which  he  ended  by  the  words, 
''They  want  to  be  free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just"  Mirsbeau 
exclaimed  to  Dumont,  **  This  is  just  the  character  of  our  Frenchmen ; 
they  are  three  months  disputing  about  syllables,  and  in  a  single  night 
thej  overturn  the  whole  venerable  edifice  of  the  monardiy.'' 

The  next  important  discussion  was  tliat  on  the  king's  veto.  Mirabesu 
had  determined  to  support  the  abeolute  veto,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
a  second  or  upper  house,  he  .considered  of  vital  importance  to  the 
monarchy.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  exdted  much  surprise  snd 
dissatlB&ction  among  the  deputi^  Si^yes  opposed  the  absolute  veto, 
and  Bamave  and  Potion  proposed  a  sospensive  or  temporazy  one. 
Their  motion  was  carried.  Mirabeau  did  not  vote  on  that  occasion ; 
and  such  was  the  importance  which  even  his  antagonists  attached  to 
his  name,  that  Camille  Desmoulins  and  other  demoorats  boldly  asserted 
that  he  had  voted  in  their  favour. 

Mirabeau's  speech  on  the  national  bankruptcy  waa  to  him  a  complete 
triumph.  In  this  speeoh  he  supported  the  minister  Neoker,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  hostile,  in  his  plan  of  a  forced  loan  to  make  up  the 
defidt  in  the  revenue.  Several  members  had  proposed  modifications, 
which  Mirabeau  thought  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  measura  He 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  dangerous  state  of  the  public  credit 
the  frdlure  of  the  revenue,  and  represented  a  national  bankruptcy, 
with  all  its  horrors,  as  the  probable  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
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the  phuL  The  foroe  'wiiih  which  he  preeented  so  oommonplaoe  a 
nibjeci  was  minoidoiu :  he  elevated  it  to  saUimity.  They  who  heard 
that  ipeeoh  never  foigot  itp  No  attempt  was  made  to  reply:  the 
asMmbly  was  aabjogatad  by  the  power  of  a  auperior  mind,  and  the 
project  waa  adopted  unanimooaly.  "From  that  day  Mirabeau  was 
eonsidered  as  having  no  rival  in  the  assembly:  there  were  indeed 
other  oratory  bat  &  idone  was  eloquent;  and  this  impression  was 
itrooger,  becanse  in  his  speech  on  this  question  he  was  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  upon  his  own  reeouroes;  for  it  was  an  unexpected 
reply,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  prepared."  (Dumont's 
'BeooUeetiona.')  Hol^,  the  celebrated  actor  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais, 
was  so  stmek  with  the  force  of  liirabeau's  eloquence  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  delivery,  that^  approaching  the  orator  with  visible  emotion, 
"Aht  monsieur  le  oomte,"  said  he,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  "  what 
aspeedil  and  with  what  an  accent  did  you  deliver  it!  You  have 
Barely  missed  your  vocation."  Mirabeau  waa  by  no  means  displeaaed 
at  this  singular  compliment. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  some  negooiations  were 
entered  into  for  bringing  Mirabeau  into  office.  Necker  had  nearly 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  Idng  was  about  to  consent;  but  Mirabeau's  con- 
dition was,  that  he  should  remain  member  of  the  Assembly,  without 
which  he  fek  that  his  taking  office  would  be  of  no  use.  Suspicions  of 
the  aeheme  having  been  bruited  about,  some  of  his  antagonists,  of 
Lameth's  party,  moved  that  no  minieter  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Aaaembiy.  Mirabeau  in  vain  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
by  a  feeble  majority.  He  appealed  to  the  usage  of  the  English 
parliament,  but  this  appeal  told  against  himself;  for  the  least  idea 
of  imitation  offended  the  pride  of  the  innovators,  who  pretended  to 
eatabliah  a  monarehieal  form  of  government,  without  preserving  a 
sisgle  element  of  monarchy.  "  We  are  not  English,  and  we  want 
nothing  Eoglish,*'  was  the  reply  on  such  oocasiona. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  a  martial  law  to  put  down 
the  nisuneotions  which  had  then  become  extremely  frequent  all  over 
Fraooe.  The  law  was  passed  on  the  19th  of  October,  notwithstanding 
violent  oppontion ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Mirabeau'a  popularity  was 
not  afibeted  by  it 

About  Kovember  of  the  same  year  Mirabeau  unexpectedly  oom- 
munioBted  to  Dumont  a  plan  to  draw  the  king  away  from  Paris. 
After  placing  him  in  Mete  or  some  other  strong  fortress,  amidst  failh- 
fol  troops,  he  waa  to  appeal  to  the  people  by  proclamation,  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  and  order  an  immediate  election  of  fresh  deputies. 
Mirabeau  waa  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  vratoh  the  motions  of  the 
Aaaembiy;  and,  as  soon  as  the  royal  proclamation  should  appear,  he 
expected  to  induce  all  the  moderate  members  to  separate  from  the 
nat  and  follow  the  king.  Mirabeau  represented  this  plan  as  the  only 
thing  by  which  France  could  be  saved  from  complete  disorganisation. 
Dumont  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  plan,  and  Mirabeau 
aeknowledgad  to  him  that  it  had  originated  with  the  court  party,  and 
that  he  had  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  in  order  to  direct 
it  in  favour  of  Uberty;  <'othennse,"  said  he,  «it  will  only  lead  to' 
new  enrols  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  country.  If  the  plan  does  not 
aiicoeed,  the  monarchy  ia  lost."  Dumont  represented  to  him  that  he 
would  moat  probably  be  made  use  of  only  as  a  tool,  and  then  dis- 
carded aa  a  victim.  A  few  days  afterwards  Muabeau  told  him  that 
the  plan  waa  given  up,  and  the  affidr  remained  a  secret. 

During  the  year  1790,  Mirabeau  continued  to  hold  the  first  rank  as 
a  leader  of  tiie  National  Assembly.  He  supported  the  law  for  the  sale 
of  churoh  property  in  order  to  pay  off  the  national  debty  but  with 
lome  reetcietions  in  favour  of  the  actual  posseasors,  which  restrictions 
were  however  disregarded.  He  also  supported  the  iaaue  of  assignafcs 
or  bonda  on  the  security  of  that  property,  but  limited  theur  issue  to  a 
fixed  amount.  He  also  proposed,  at  Dumont's  suggestion,  a  plan  of 
gradual  elections,  by  which  a  dtisen  should  have  to  exercise  oertabi 
civil  fnnctiona  for  a  stated  period  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a 
deputy  to  the  legialattire.  This  motion  was  at  first  received  with 
favour  by  moat  members  both  of  the  right  and  the  left  section  of  the 
Aaaembiy,  but  Lametb,  Bamave,  and  some  others  looked  upon  it  as 
an  anstoeratio  snare ;  they  moved  and  carried  an  adjournment^  and 
the  motion  waa  ultimately  loat.  In  the  important  discussion  on  the 
right  of  peace  and  war,  he  declared,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
democrats,  that  the  king  ought  to  be  invested  with  this  prerogative, 
and  anpported  hia  opinion  by  a  logical  and  brilliant  speech.  Bamave 
opposed  him,  attacked  Mirabeau  violently,  accused  him  of  incon- 
■latency,  lidiouled  his  system,  was  cheered  by  the  left  side,  and  by  the 
people  in  the  galleries,  and  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people 
oat  of  doors,  whilst  cries  of  'k  la  lanteme'  resounded  against 
Mirabeau.  The  debate  was  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  libel  waa 
hawked  about  the  streets  with  this  title  in  huge  capitals  :--<«  The 
great  treason  of  the  Oomte  de  Mirabeau,"  in  which  he  was  accused  of 
bribery.  The  paper  waa  shown  to  him  as  he  entered  the  Assembly : 
he  gluiced  at  it^  and  said,  **  I  know  it  all ;  I  shall  leave  the  house 
either  triumphant  or  in  pieoea."  He  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  the 
most  profound  silence :  "  For  several  days  past^"  said  he,  *<  the  section 
of  thu  Assembly  which  wishes  for  the  king's  assent  in  questions  of 
peace  and  war  has  been  represented  as  hostile  to  public  liberty; 
romoun  of  tnaaon  and  corruption  are  artfully  spread  about ;  popular 
vengeance  la  invoked  to  support  the  tyranny  of  party  opinions.  I  also, 
whom  a  few  days  ago  they  wanted  to  cany  in  triumph,  I  hear  myself 


now  proclaimed  in  the  streets  as  a  grsat  conspirator.  I  did  not 
require  this  lesson  to  remind  me  that  there  areonly  a  few  steps  between 
the  capttol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock;  but  a  man  who  wishes  to  be 
useful  to  his  country,  who  carss  little  for  the  vain  oelebrityof  a  day,  is 
not  easily  overcome ;  he  expects  hia  reward  from  his  oonsoienoe  and 
fh>m  time,  the  incorruptible  judges  of  us  all  I  shall  therefore  re- 
sume the  question  in  debate,  and  explatn  the  true  pomt  of  contention 
with  all  the  deamess  I  am  capable  ol"  He  then  repeated  the  objec- 
tions 6f  Bamave,  maintained  his  former  opinion,  and  urged  it  with 
redoubled  force.  He  saw  in  the  ^es  of  the  audience  the  certainty 
of  hia  triumph,  and  stopping  rather  abruptly,  he  concluded,  in  an 
ordmary  and  careless  tone,  with  these  words  :—**l  think,  gentlemen, 
that  the  real  point  in  debate  is  now  well  known,  and  that  M.  Bamave 
has  not  at  all  touched  the  question  at  imue.  It  would  now  be  for  me 
a  task  too  easy  and  inelevant  to  follow  my  opponent  throughout  his 
acoessoiy  detaUs,  in  which,  if  he  has  tfhown  a  certain  talent^  he  has 
not  exhibited  the  least  knowledge  of  state  or  worldly  affairs.  He  has 
declainaed  at  length  about  the  mischief  which  absolute  kings  can  do 
and  have  done,  but  he  has  not  observed  that  in  our  constitution  the 
monarch  ib  no  longer  absolute,  and  cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  he  has, 
above  all,  completely  abstained  from  speaking  of  the  evils  reaulting 
from  popular  movements."  Mirabeau  left  the  tribune  amidst  a  thunder 
of  applause,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  His  triumph  was  again 
complete^  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 

He  opposed  the  violent  measures  proposed  against  emigration,  saying 
that  it  was  tyrannical  to  interfere  with  the  locomotive  faculties  of 
individuals — that  such  reatrictions  could  not  be  carried  into  effect — 
that  he,  for  one^  would  not  obey  them — and  as  the  extreme  left 
became  louder  and  louder  in  their  marks  of  disapprobation,  he  fixed 
hia  eyes  upon  them  imperiously,  and  cried  out  with  a  voice  of 
thunder, "  Silence  aux  trente  Toix"  (silence,  you  thirty  votes) ;  and  the 
extreme  left  quailed  before  him,  and  was  sUent  accordingly.  *  On  the 
question  of  the  ragency  he  told  the  Assembly  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  not  to  heed  de  ahouts  out  of  doors ;  he  told  them  that  the  veiy 
people  who  were  applauding  them  to-day  would  shout  still  louder 
were  they  to  see  them  some  other  day  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  at  that  moment  a  loud  cheer  from  the  galleries  seemed  to  confirm 
Mirabeau's  prediction. 

Thus  did  tlus  extraordinary  man,  while  crushing  the  old  aristocracy 
with  one  hand,  repress  the  fury  of  the  democratic  faction  on  the  other* 
Hardly  disguising  his  contempt  for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  most 
of  his  colleagues,  he  still  kept  them  all  in  awe ;  and  while  openly 
asserting  his  independence  of  dubs,  and  factions,  and  mobs,  he 
retained  lus  popularity  to  the  last  even  with  the  lowest  populace^ 
"  Our  little  mother  Mirabeau  "  waa  the  endearing  nickname  which  the 
fiah women  of  Paris,  who  sometimes  graced  the  galleries  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  their  presence,  applied  to  mm. 

Mirabeau,  assisted  by  Dumont  and  others,  edited  a  journal  entitled 
at  firat,  'Journal  des  Etats-GMn^raux,'  and  afterwards  'Courir  de 
Provence,'  which  gave  a  clever  and  tolerably  impartial  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  until  about  the  middle  of  1790, 
when  it  was  forsaken  by  ita  original  founders,  and  retained  nothing  of 
its  former  character  except  the  name. 

In  January  1791,  Mirabeau  was  named  president  of  the  National 
Assembly.  *'  Never  had  this  office  been  so  well  filled ;  he  cUsplayed.in 
it  a  new  kind  of  talent.  He  introduced  a  degree  of  order  and  dear* 
ness  in  the  proceedings,  of  the  possibility  of  which  no  member  had 
previously  the  leaat  conceptioo.  He  simplified  forms;  he  could 
render  the  question  clear  by  a  single  word,  and  also  by  a  single  word 
put  down  tumult.  His  regard  for  all  parties,  the  respect  he  always 
paid  to  the  Assembly,  the  precision  of  his  observations,  and  his  answers 
to  the  several  deputations  at  the  bar— answers  which,  whether  pre- 
pared or  extempore,  were  always  remarkable  for  dignity  and  elegance, 
and  satisfactory  even  while  conveying  a  ref ussl ;  in  short,  his  aotirity, 
hia  impartiality,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  increased  his  reputation 
and  added  aplendour  to  hia  talents,  in  an  office  which  had  proved  a 
quicksand  to  several  of  hia  predecessors.  He  had  the  art  of  fixing  the 
general  attention  even  when,  being  no  longer  able  to  speak  from  the 
tribune,  he  seemed  to  have  forgone  his  most  valuable  prerogative. 
Hia  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  hia  eloquence,  and  had  voted  him 
president  in  order  thereby  to  cast  him  into  the  shade  and  reduce  him 
to  silence,  were  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  saw  him  add  another 
wreath  to  the  chaplet  of  his  glory. 

"  He  was  £ar  fiom  enjoying  good  health  at  this  time.  *If  I  believed 
in  slow  poisons,'  he  said  to  me,  *  I  should  think  myself  poisoned ;  for 
I  feel  that  I  am  dying  by  inches — that  I  am  being  consumed  in  a  slow 
fire.'  I  observed  to  him,  that  hia  mode  of  life  would  long  ago  have 
destroyed  any  man  less  robust  than  himself.  Not  a  moment  of  rest, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  rieven  at  night ;  continual  con- 
versationa  and  altercations;  agitations  of  mind  and  excitement  of 
every  kind ;  too  high  living,  at  least  as  ragards  food— for  he  was  veiy 
moderate  in  drink.  '  You  must,'  I  said,  *be  a  salamander,  to  live  in 
the  fire  which  is  consuming  you.'  Like  ail  public  and  ambitious  men, 
in  their  moments  of  ennui  and  fatigue^  he  entertained  at  timee 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  pubUo  life.  The  irritation  of  hia  system  at 
thia  time  produced  violent  attacks  of  ophthalmia;  and  I  have  seen 
him,  whilst  he  was  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  sometimes 
apply  leeches  for  his  eyes  in  the  interval  during  the  adjournment  of 
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the  littiQg  from  tb*  mornng  to  ilM  ef«niog,  and  uttood  tlM  Anemlily 
miA  hU  BMk  ottvered  wiHh  Hdcb  te  stMtiwii  ibe  blood. 

"  Wb«i  we  ported  for  tbe  la»t  time  [Dii|MDt  «m  ffoing  to  Qemm% 
§ot  rix  oumtbfl,  bo  iwnhifiwd  mo  witb  an  ometiom  wbieb  I  bod  ttooor 
bifovo  ROOB  bun  ovinee.  •!  oboU  dio  ot  tho  otoko,  my  door  friond; 
•tid  bo,  *ODd  w  ahall  never  perfaopo  moot  ogiin.  Wbon  I  om gone, 
my  volno  «iU  bo  appiooiAted.  MUforiosoo  to  -vMdk  I  bsvo  p«t  a 
•Up  for  tbo  praoont  wore  overwbolmiog  FEBnoo  in  ovoiv  direcikion ; 
bot  tbai  baao  Ibotion,  wbieb  I  nowovemwo  [tbe  Jaoobino],  willogoin 
be  lot  loooe  upon  tbe  ooantry.  I  bawe  none  but  direfol  antioipolione. 
Ah.  1  my  friend,  bow  cigbt  wore  wo  wbon,  ajb  tbe  beginning,  wo  tried 
to  poeeent  tbo  Commona  from  being  deoMM  a  Noatonal  Aeaombly. 
TJut  vaa  tbe  origin  of  ilw  oeiL  Ginoo  tbey  bave  oorried  tbat  pednt 
tbey  bavo  not  oeooed  to  abow  tbat  tfaoy  are  onwortby  oi  oonfidienoo. 
Tbey  wanted  to  govern  tbo  king,  inotead  of  being  govemod  by  bim; 
bot  aoon  nottbor  tboy  nor  bo  witt  govern ;  a  vile  iaSbion  will  tide  tbo 
oountcy,  and  dobaao  it  by  tbe  moot  atrociooa  orimeeJ*  l^ree  montlia 
ofter  tbia  oonvenation  Mirabeau  waa  no  mteo."  (Dmnont'o  ^Roeol- 
lootiona  of  Mirebnon/) ' 

HtfobMMi  died  on  tbo  2nd  of  April  1791,  of  •  ebort  but  vSoleBt 
diaeaae^  tbo  reenlt  of  bia  mode  of  liviog  aad  of  oontinval  oKoltomont. 
During  bia  illneea  1m  aoffiBrod  mnob,  bat  endmwl  bii  pain  witb  onf- 
iloient  oalmnaaa  and  reeignatioo.  Ho  repeated  to  Tatll<7VM>d,  wbo 
attended  him,  the  same  gloomy  prognooticatioDa  on  tbe  roeult  of  tbe 
•otuel  etragglo  in  Franoo  wbieb  be  bad  before  ezproMed  to  Dnmont, 
and  bia  determination,  bad  lifc  been  spared  to  bim,  of  eopporting  the 
king'a  oonetitntionol  outbority  against  tbo  attaoka  of  the  anarehieta 
^I  oarnr  with  mo  to  tbe  giovo,"  said  bo  onoe,  *<tbe  b«t  ebfoda  of  the 
monar^y."  Ho  bad  been  for  aomo  montba  in  oocfotpondonoo  witb 
tbe  oo«rt»  and  had  propoeed  a  plan  for  diaaolvbtg  tbe  Assembly  1^ 
tbo  force  and  will  of  tbe  nation  itaeli;  by  getting  np  addreasse  from 
tbo  dopartmonta,  without  baring  roooome  to  foveign  aimiee  or  deeCroy- 
ing  tbo  people'o  hope  of  fraedom ;  for  a  new  asaombly  was  to  be  oon- 
wiM.  fortbwitby  wbieb  wpnld  baoo  rerieed  tbo  oonatitation.  ICb»- 
boau  never  intended  to  roetooe  abeolute  powor :  be  knew  too  wril 
tbat  bo  wonld  have  daatroyed  himself  by  oncb  a  measvro ;  but  all  bis 
ambition  during  tbe  latter  period  of  bis  life  waa  centred  in  tbe  idea  of 
beoomiog  prime  minister  of  tbe  constitutional  nsonaroby  of  Franoe, 
and  be  thought  tbat^  mmo  in  tbat  office,  bo  should  odipee  every 
Buniater  wbo  bad  preoedod  bim,  and  tbat  he  wooid  nttraet  within  tbe 
•pbore  of  bif  paiHMage  all  men  of  diatbigniobod  abilitios,  and  tbos 
fonn  a  bab>  of  talonta  whoso  brightness  sbonld  dacrie  Enrepo. 
(Dnmont;  fiouilld,  'Mommrs.')  Gabanis,  then  a  young  pbyrioian, 
publiabed  an  aocount  of  Kirabeau's  illDoaa  and  a  oopy  of  his  will  He 
died  onoumbored  with  dobbk  '^Moch  bos  been  asid  of  tbo  venality 
of  Hirabean,"  aaya  2>amont,  ^aa  if  bis  taknto  were  actually  put  np 
to  tbe  highest  bidder;  bnt  tbk  is  an  eaaggoration.  It  may  bo 
admitted  tbat  be  waa  net  over-sorapMlons  in  money  mattoro,  bot  be 
was  too  prond  to  be  diabonest;  and  be  would  have  thrown  tbrongb 
the  window  any  one  who  dared  to  make  ban  a  humiliating  propoeal. 
At  one  time  bo  raoeived  a  pension  from  Mooaieor  {afterwards 
Louis  X  Vlll.),  and  aubaoqnentlv,  during  the  last  aiz  montba  of  bte 
life,  cue  from  the  king ;  but  ho  oonaidored  himself  as  an  agent 
entrusted  with  their  affun,  and  ho  aooeptod  those  peneione,  not  to  be 
0pvemed  by,  but  to  govern  and  direct  thoae  wbo  grsotod  them." 

kUrabeaa  vm  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a  fluent  though  not  original 
writer.  The  great  obaraoteriatio  of  bis  geniua  oonsietod  in  bis  political 
sagDoity,  his  anticipation  of  events,  and  bis  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Ho  man  at  tbo  time,  at  least  in  Frimce,  saw  so  far  as  bo  did  Into 
futuri^,  and  bii  forebodinga  of  impending  oalamitiee  were  attribated 
to  diaappointed  ambition.  But  while  bo  prognosticated  the  downial 
of  the  moniM^y,  bo  bad  the  most  lively  anticipation  of  tbo  Mom 
dostinios  of  bia  oountiy.  In  a  letter  to  Major  Manvillon,  of  tbo 
Pmmian  servioig  be  said  tbat  be  oonsidend  f^Eanoo  as  able  to  msist  all 
B^rope;  and  bis  ootvsspondoDoe  contains  many  «tyii»  pesaagea 
which  abow  tbo  wid»  range  of  bis  political  views.  At  Imme  he 
dotooted  hf  bis  instinotivo  penetration  the  fiselingB  of  ihm  principal 
mambem  of  tbo  National  Assembly,  and  often  ombanaasod  bis  oppo- 
nents by  revealing  thaiv  secret  motives,  and  laying  open  tbat  which 
tbey  were  most  snxiona  to  oonceaL  Hia  death  gave  oonrago  to  aU  tbo 
factions.  BoboBpierfe^  P^tbioo^  and  others,  wbo  dwindled  into  ineig- 
nifieanoe  before  him^  immediately  became  great  men  when  no  hmger 
overawed  by  his  presence.  His  death  waa  felt  as  a  pufalio  oakmiU  by 
the  nation  in  genoral ;  a  publio  oTamination  was  made  on  bis  bodly  to 
ooDvinoe  tbe  people  that  there  was  no  ground  for  tbo  suapioion  of 
poiaon.  Hia  funeral  wpa  conduotod  with  great  pomp :  all  the  theatres 
were  oloeodj  tbe  deputieo,  tbe  ministers,  all  tbe  public  authorities, 
and  a  number  of  other  peasona,  farming  a  procession  of  more  than 
two  miles  in  length,  followed  hia  remains  to  tbe  Pantheon,  where  tboy 
were  deposited  among  tbe  illustriona  dead. 

Little  more  than  two  yearn  alter,  in  NovMnber  1798,  tbo  body  of 
Himbeau  waa  diunteirod  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  as  that  of  an 
ariatocrat ;  and  the  ferooioua  and  bHano  Marat  euooeeded  to  bia 
honours.    So  short  is  the  period  of  popularity  in  revoiutiona. 

Mirabeau  Uh  a  natural  eon,  whom  be  adopted  before  his  death,  and 
wbo  has  publiihed  m^mohns  of  his  father,  in  4  toIs.  8vo,  London, 
16S6.  Beaides  the  numerous  works  and  pamphlets  of  Mirabeau  which 
were  printed  in  his  lifetime,  several  oolleotiona  bayo  boon  pnbUahod 


einoa  bia  death  >^*  Oollootion  oompletin  dsa  Travaux  do  Mirabeau  d 
rAssnmW^  KatioimK'  Pteis,  1791 ;  «<Eavi«a  OmtoiNB «t  Ohoiaiea  de 
ifiimbean,'  4  vola.  8vo,  Psria,  1830. 

Mirabean  was  tall,  thiokaet,  and  natnraHy  rc%nBi,  bnt  very  plain  in 
hia  isatuEea;  and  yet,  when  be  obeee,  mM  mmam  waa  extremely 


His  large  bead  waa  shaded  by  a  yaat  mam  of  dark  hair, 
wbieb  be  took  great  fialns  to  cultivate ;  and  be  need  to  say,  when  bis 
antagonists  were  troublesome,  tbat  be  would  ahake  bia  locks  at  them, 
at  tbe  aomo  time  amnming  a  threatening  look,  which,  added  to  his 
deep  powerful  voices  imd  tbo  eftot  of  oompletely  silencing  tbem. 

Th»  National  Aeseaibly  oontinned  ite  labours  for  several  months 
after  the  death  of  Mirabean.  Having  completed  tbo  new  constitution 
wbieb  it  nndeitook  to  make  for  Fmnoe.  it  prseentod  it  to  tbe  king  for 
Us  sanotion  in  September  1791.  Tbe  Icing  aocopted  Ae  oonsfeiUition, 
and  tbo  AssemUy  dissoWed  itself  on  tbe  80th  of  tbo  eamo  month.  The 
French  generally  designate  tbe  first  National  AasemUy  as  *  rAeaembl^ 
Constituante,'  from  its  having  framed  the  oonatitation  for  tbelnngdom. 
That  constitution  imted  about  twelve  montba,  after  wbioh  the  repubUo 
waa  proolaimod. 

MIRANDA,  FRANOISOO,  tbe  founder  of  the  independence  of 
Spanish  Ameriosy  waa  bom  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  century  at  tbe 
city  of  Gbmcas,  of  wbieb  provinoe  bis  grandlather  bad  been  governor, 
fie  travelled  en  foot  at  tbo  age  of  twenty  tbrongb  vuiioue  parte  of  tbe 
Now  Continents  He  ofterwarda  beoame  a  oolonel  in  theSpanisb  ermy, 
and  was  tntmelsd  oeoasionally  with  Impoitant  matters  by  the  govereor 
of  OnnteBuQa.  2n  1788  be  viaited  the  United  Staitee,  and  afterwards 
tsaveUod  on  loot  through  Bngland,  fteooe,  Italy,  and  Spain,  n  oonntry 
wbioh  bo  doteoted.  Seen  nt  tbat  time  be 'reotored  to  epeak  of  tbe 
omancipeAion  of  Ida  own  ooantry  to  Pitt  «nd  to  Catherine  IL,  wbo 
treated  bim  with  great  rogard.  ospeoialiy  the  empress,  w4io  ontrsated 
him  to  enter  into  her  eeteioe;  owt  tbe  b^b  expeotationeof  tbe  ftooeh 
rovolntien  being  Ssr  more  oongsnial  to  bis  own,  drew  Mlmndalbom  St 
Petembuig  to  Paris  in  1789.  Ho  was  warmly  weloomod  there  by 
PdtUon,  to  whom  bo  was  reoommended  by  the  leaders  of  the  oppoeitioa 
in  the  Bnglisb  parliament;  end  in  oonsideratioD  of  this  reeommondation, 
as  well  as  of  his  military  talenta  and  entbusiann  for  tbo  popular  osose, 
bo  was  appointed  msjorgonersl  to  Domouries,  wbo  wee  oent  against 
tiie  PruseianB,  then  intent  on  putting  down  tiio  fVenob  canae  lest  it 
should  beoomo  a  fion^ean  question.  But  unforinnatoly  Miranda  did 
not  asiswer  tbo  expeotstione  of  bia  new  f rienda,  oitber  in  niaing  the 
of  Maastricht,  on  aooonnt  of  General  Vaianoe  not  coming  to  bis 
nor  at  the  bottle  of  Nonrwindo^  where  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  waa  defimtod,  a  revnne  which  Dumouriea  imputed  to  Miranda. 
This  charge  however  be  moat  ably  and  triumphantly  reftrtod,  with  the 
aasistanoe  of  Tran9on  Dnoondrai,  betfsto  the  rsvolutionaiy  tribunal, 
wbiDbaat  eiovmidaya  on  this  ease^  and,  greatly  to  their  crsdit,  aoquitted 
an  innocent  IsreigBer  whoee  life  was  doannded  by  bnmiliated  national 
pride,  and  wbo  waa  then  bereft  of  all  patronage,  ainoe  tlio  Qtrondists 
were  no  more.  Being  again  aaiBod  and  oondemned  by  tbe  Directory 
on  the  18tb  Fmctidoiv  Miranda  eeoHMd,  and  eamo  aa  a  raftigeo  to 
Iftigland  fie  rotumed  to  Paris  in  1808,  whence  be  waa  baniahod,  a 
seoond  tbno,  by  Bonapaffte.  Finally,  he  devoted  himself  oxdurivoly 
to  bis  country's  independenoe. 

Miranda  exiled  from  Now  York  bi  1808  with  n  ahip  and  aome 
volunteers,  and  tonobed  et  fit.  Domingo,  wheee  be  chartered  two 
sohoonera,  wbioh  were  oaptnred  by  Spaniah  oruisem  ('  guarda  ooetas '). 
Ho  bimaalf  oseapad  with  bia  ahip,  and  landed  at  Veneauela  in  the 
month  of  Auguat.  fie  BOstsined  hofMvsr  a  oomplete  defeat,  wfaioh 
prostrated  tbo  Amerioan  cause  tai  1810.  Tbe  supMmo  junta  of 
Oaiaoaa  for  a  moment  loueed  the  Spanish  Americana  again  in  iavour 
of  Ferdinand,  wbo  waa  then  a  oaptim  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  eubeoqaentiy 
agamst  Napoleon'a  away,  April  9, 1811.  But  tiio  eauso  of  indopond* 
eooe  went  on  prosperously  till  tbe  eame  day  of  the  following  year 
(1812),  when  a  tremondoua  earthquake  destroyed  M,000  persons  in 
Caracas,  La  Quaym,  and  Merida.  Tlio  dergy  took  advantage  of  the 
calamity,  and  stigmatiaed  the  patriots 'as  enemies  to  Qod,  whose  anger 
tbey  bad  provoked  by  their  rebellion.  This  fiinatioel  outciy  worked 
on  the  terror  of  tbe  people,  which  was  alrsady  great,  and  gave  tbe 
SpaniUi  army  a  complete  triumph.  Qeneial  Miranda  was  foroed  to 
Burrender,  bnt  be  anoendered  iMt  of  all,  and  not  without  honour. 
But  a  hard  fiite  stiU  awaited  bim;  for  when  he  waa  about  to  leave  tbe 
oountry  be  was  arrsatod  by  aome  of  tbe  offiosra  of  tbe  independent 
party,  and  witb  a  strange  diwogard  of  truth  and  probability,  aa  well 
as  of  right  feeling,  waa  aocusod  by  Bolivar  of  being  a  traitor,  and  a 
secret  ally  of  tbe  Britkih  oabbiet  BoUvar  delivered  Miranda  to  the 
Spanish  gensral  Monteverde^  from  whom  be  obtained  ler  bimeelf  a 
s^e  oooduot  to  retire  to  Curasao.  Montevorde^  instead  of  protoetiog 
a  man  wbo  was  tbo  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  violated  hia  agree- 
ment with  Miranda,  and  sent  bmk  in  chains  to  Spam,  fie  wee  lodged 
in  the  prison  of  the  reetored  Inquisition  et  Oadia  tiU  1818|  when  death 
released  from  bis  soibrings  this  most  unfoiiunate  veteran  and  martyr 
of  South  Ameiican  independenoe. 

MliiAMDA,  SA  D£,  one  of  the  earlieet  poets  of  Portugal,  and  one 
of  the  chief  founden  of  Portogneee  literature,  was  boin  at  Coimbm 
about  the  year  1495.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  add  being  intended 
by  hia  father  for  tbe  legal  profession,  waa  oduoated  aeoordmgly,  and 
beoame  professor  of  law  in  the  univoraity  of  bis  native  town.  Having 
however  no  inclination  for  snob  studies^  upon  the  death  of  bia  father 
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k»  nflgMd  bis  appointaMnt^  and  visited  Spflot  nd  Italy,  oUsfly  for 
IIm  inspoBi  off  stodyiiig  the  langusgos  and  literatufs  oC  thM  ooiutsi^ 
On  hisntDin  to  Lisbon  lio  obtainod  an  appoitttmsnt  a*  oeiirt»  whsrs 
hB  «as  lagaidod  with  maeh  eetsom;  but  was  afterwards  obligod  to 
istirs  to  lus  doontfy  asat  of  T^)ad%  naar  Ponto  do  lima,  in  the  pr»> 
vinos  of  Bntvs  Doiuo  y  Kinho,  in  oonseqnsnoo  of  soms  nnplsafiant 
tttm  m  wbioh  ho  involvsd  hinssl^  In  this  sednsbn,  so  well  soitsd 
ts  his  melandmly  torn  of  mind^  ho  devoted  the  vsmniader  of  hia-d^FS- 
to  iwal  M^oynunt^  to  his  hteraxy  atudiea  and  oooapatioB%  and  to 
fi  whioh  ho  is  said  to  hsvo  bsen  psssionntshr  Awd.    It  was 


alas  faia  fsod  fortune  to  have  ftir  the  oompanion  of  bis  tetisemant  • 
«ife  to  wbom  he  was  tandedy  attsohed»  althoogh  aba  was  neithsr 
vny  yonng  nor  vary  beautiM  when  ho  manied  her.  In  1668  ho  had 
fths  anfoBtano  to  loao  hie  eon,  who  was  killed  in  Aine%  aEttdwhoea 
cMh  be  has  bewailed  in  an  elegiac  oompoaition  of  a  strong  devotional 
eask  Hie  owa  death  happened  in  1668,  and  wae  an  event  that  einitad 
genonl  regnal 

Sade  MiBanda  has  been  allied  the  poet  of  xaaaoa  and  virtae^  and  it 
bai  been  anid  of  him  that  ho  wasa  philosopher  in  poetry  and  a  poet 
IB  philoaephy,  Tet  ywiatly  aa  the  liteaaftnroof  his  ooontiy  is  indebted 
tohioi(andhaWMthoficrt  to  adopt  the  metres  of  Dante  and  Petrarch), 
few  of  hia  prodootiooa  are  of  a  daas  to  iatsrsat  the  modem  reader. 
Except  aa  apeoimens  of  langoago  and  vondfioation,  frigid  eelognss  and 
deteebed  thoughts  in  the  form  of  sonnets— not  many  of  which  an*  of 
itrikiog  merit— poaecas  seanty  attrastion  at  pressnt^  for  they  have  not 
avea  butoEto  Talue  as  portn^ing  tho  BBannens  and  sentiments  of  their 
own  age.  A  oonaideniblo'  number  of  hit  eomposition%  and  among 
tiiem  Bomo  of  his beai^  are  written  in  Spaniata,  afbabion  in  whloh  be 
had  altacwaa^  many  imitaton^  SF^^y  to  the  pmjodioe  of  the  native 
liteiakureu  Aa  a  diamatiat,  <^in,  bo  not  only  imitated  those  of  Italy, 
MaMhiarolli  and  Asioatoi  but  laid  his  aoenea  in  that  ooootry^  and 
liwaribnd  Italian  mannera  and  oharastera  This  howsver  ie  of  leas 
0Doceqnenoe».as  noither  of  Us  two  pieee%  '  Os  Bstrangeiros'  and  'Oa 
Vilhalpandoo '  (and  he  prodooed  no  otheis),  shows  muoh  dramatin 
ddU  in  ootttrivano%  or  eomio  power  in  oxeootioni  What  is  ebiefly 
wmarfcaMaintheaa  la  tho  fraadom  with  whioh  Aadimolots  mesalsof 
tbe Italiaa  eieigy  aaa  dalinestad  by  one  who  waa  hiDuelf  arigoBona 
-  ■'    "       Hia 'Carta,*  or  poetioalepiBtlei^ara  of  far  greater 


any  of  his  other  prodaotion%  and  ars  interesting 
BB  raoards  ot  the  state  of  morala  and  mannera  in  Fortngal  la  tbo  ficafe 
h*]f  of  tho  15th.  eentnry.  They  also  throw  aomo  lifl^t  oa  tho  post's 
peiBonal  obaraoter,  and  ahow  him  to  havn  besftef.  a  good  dispoaalBani 
lod  a  itoaara  wellpwiaber  to  hie  ooantrymes» 

HlfififiL,  RMfi8KAlJ»  aF.,  a  Fnnoh  nateiattafc  mors  espooteUy 
diidngniahed  for  hia  knowledge  of  botany..  Ha  waa  bom  on  the 
27th  of  Manah  1776i  Ho  was  appointed  pcofrsBor  of  botan^r  in*  Paris 
in  1801,  and  one  of  his  earlieat  pabhahed  works  waa  tiu  IsoliirabiotBO* 
daotoiy  to  hia  oonsm.  Tbe  anlqeot  waa  the  iaflnanoa  of  tim  eivdy  of 
nahmd  history  on  the  civiliealaon  of  man.  Ho  waaaassekitsd  with 
otbamitttharpBodootion  of  tbe  volmnea  on  tho  ganeaaLand  apaoial 
biefeory  of  plantar  in  tho  aesiBe  of  works  in  o<mtiaaaliea  of  tiie  nataral 
Uaboy  of  Boffott.  In  thie  inark»  which  eziended.  to  eighteen  mhimsBy 
Ihefintyaesond,  fourth,  fifth,  and  aLsth»  wars  written  by  MicbeL  In 
1802 he  publiahad  his  tesstiss  'On  Vegetebfe  Phy Biology'  He  was 
dso awnniatnd  with  Lamamk  in  the  publioation  of  a  great  woakon 
the  'Natural  Hiatory  of  PUmta,*  whioh  was  pabliahad  in  U&^  He 
nibeeqaontly,  in  answer  to  viewa  put  forth  by  Linht  wnoto  an  '  Sapo- 
ihionoCthoThsoiy  of  VsigBtable  OtganJHalaan,'  and  aiao  a  defanea  of 
thieworiLm  iaO&  In  1816  ho  puhliahed  hit  ' StsBBsnto of  VegBtabis 
Phyttology  and  Botany/  Thia  work  waa  puUiafaed  in  three  volumes^ 
tod  was  an  admifahla  ezpoaition  of  tho  state  of  vegetable  phyaiolDgy 
atthettflio  it  was  puhUahed*  and  oontained  tho- result  of  numsBsus 
obeervaUons  oo  tho  straotiira^  funotione^  and  development  of  planta 
In  1886  he  pofaUahedapsper  on  tho  nature  and  origin  of  tbe  bark  on 
dicotyiedonona  tneaii  in  whioh  ha  gave  an.  admirahlo  aoaount  of  the 
■fauoture  of'  the  bark  in  enogaoona  pJaota  Alter  thia  be  pttbliahod  bis 
<alebBatod  paper  on. the  'Anatomy  and  Phyaiology  of  lilarohantia Poiy» 
niorpha,'  in  whioh  ho  not  only  deecabed  the  gmoral  atenotaro  of  the 
plant,  but  tlio  hiatory  of  tlM  dovelopnant  of  ita  embi^  In  bia 
genoad  thaoratioal  viewe  and  numenana  osaot  ofaaarvationat  Uirhal 
eaeroaed  a  great  inAuanoe  on  tbe  progrees  of  the  aeienooof  botany 
during  tUe  ihnat  half  of  the  19th  oentury*  He  died  Saptombev  1%  1864^ 
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MlTCHfiLIi,  TaoMA%  waa  bom  on  tho  dOth  of;  May  1788».  in 
iMMion,  and.  was  the  aon  of  a  ridiDg-maater*  At  tbaago'of  soven  ho 
vaa  admitted  tetoChriat'a  Hoapitsl»  whora  ha  ramainsd  until  1802, 
whm  he  want  to  Pembroko  Coihige^  Cambridge^  on  ona of  thoexhi- 
faitioiia of  tha  HoapitaL  In  1806  he  took  biadsgraeof  BA^andtfao 
dietSngaiahed  manner  in  which  ba.  acquitted  bimaelf  alt  ooUega 
iadofied  tba  goveroora  of  Chriat's  HMpital  to  prBasat  him  with  a 
handaome  silver  cup.  He  did  not  however  obtain  a  fellowship  aa.  ha 
had  boped^  foK  no  mora  than  two  pareons  educated  at  the  same  sobool 
aie  allowed  u^  hold  teUowabipe  ia  Pembroko  CoUego  at  tho  same  tima. 
thia  ragulslioiw  ivhioh,  wntthan.  mado  and  csniad  into  efieot  for.  tite 
flwttJm^dowmged  all  MitoheU'a  aahemei^  who  had  datarmined  to 
dsfste  hiinaeU  to  philolegisal  pureviuk  A  few  yaara  aftorwaida  how- 
ever hia  aoquiremsnts  aa  a  aohohuc  procured  him  a  fellowahip  at 
SidMj  boBBox  Colkge^  Oamhridgo.    MitohaUnavwmarried»aiidif  ho 


had  taken  hdy  ordsm  ho  might  hnva  remained  hi  tho  enjoyment  of 
that  teUowahip  lor  lifev  and  wovid  hava  been  apared  the  aarte  and 
anisties  for  a  lyvalihood  to  wbteb  he  waa  afterwards  ezpoaodk  But 
ha  never  took  ordera  frees  a  Iborof  tho  great  feapaniibMittae  of  tho 
pastond  offio%  and  osnseqnsntly,  alter  a  Hddtod  number  of  yeara,  ho 
w«i obliged  bytha  atatntea  of  tho  ocrflega  to  vacate  his  feUowahip^ 
Haafierwards  earned  bu  livelihood  by  private  tuitiott  and  by  #rithig 
for  tho  pram :  he  waa  engiq^  for  ten  yeara  as  tutor  in  private 
fbmBlisa  In  1813  he  oomoieDoed  a  aeriea  of  eaaaTS  Htf  tho  « Quarterly 
Boview'  on  Ariatophanea  and  Athsaian  mannera^  and  this  led  him  to 
tTBaakto  soma*  of  teo  playa  of  Aristophanea  hito  BUgiiah  vavae :  faia 
tvanahktiaa  appeaved  in  2  voIb.  avo^  1820^82.  Hia  orthdes  in  tbe 
''Quarteriy  Review '  impreaaed  the  patrona  of  a  vaeaiit  Greek  ohafr  te 
ona  of  the  Sooteh  univoraitiea  with  ao  mueh  reBpsot  for  his  oloBaioal 
attemment%  that  they  iovitBd  him  to  aooept  tho  aituatlon ;  but  aa  ho 
would  have  hadto  aignthe  Gonfoaaion  of  the  Bsoteh  Kirit,  whioh  was 
to  him  an  insurmonntoblo  obstaele,  ho  declined  tho  teorathre  oAoe^ 
notwitbatanding  hia  poverty.  During  the  test  twenty  years  of  hielifo 
Kitdhell  lived  with  aomo  of  bda  relations  in  tho  oottity  of  Oxford^  and 
oeoaaionally  supsrintendod  the  publioation  of  the  Qrerts  wote  whioh 
ware  from  tfano  to  time  printed  at  tho  Clarendon  preaa.  During  the 
yeara  1884>8a  ho  edited,  in  SBparate  volumes)  five  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophaoea^  with  Bnglbh  notea;  and  in  1880  ho  b^gan  an  edition 
of  Sophodea,  likswiso  with  Eogliah  notes ;  but  altar  the  firat  three 
tngediBB  had  appeared,  tbe  publioation  waa  suspended  in  1842, 
beoauss  BngUah  notBS  wsre  thought  objeotionable;  and  MitoheU  now 
had  no  other  employment  but  wfaiat  the  Clarendon  prem  might  easaally 
offer.  Tho  ahnoat  entire  ceaaation  of  Hterary  inoome  not  only  oanaed 
bim  great  poouniary  difiioultiBa^  but  broke  do  am  his  health  andapiritK 
His  frienda  beaame  alarmod  about  him,  and  made  his  eondition  known 
toSirBobBEtPeel,  who  immediately  pkeed  st  his  diapesal  tbe  snm 
of  169L  from  tlm  roysl  boonty  frmd.  In  1848  the  publication  of 
Sophooies  waaraaumed)  and  tho  remaining  four  playa  wero  Ukowise 
edited  by  Mitobel^  though  with  briafor  notes  tbsn  Hie  psaoeding 
three.  In  1844  he  undertook  tho  publioation  of  «  minor  editioa  of  a 
'Pfeatalogia  Ariatophaniea»'  with  abort  Latin  noteB)  and  had  dearly 
oomplstBd  hia  taak  when  hadiad  aoddan^  on  tho4th  o^H^  1846,  at 
hia  houae  at  Steeple  Aaton  near  Woodstock.  HtB  health  had  long 
been  in  a  weak  states  but  hia  death  waa  unejtpeoted; 

Tho  warka  Httohell  odited  and  oonnnsntod  upon  contain'  ovMtekje 
that  ba  was  a  Qreak  achoUr  of  oonaidambte  endnsnoo;  but  Ms*  wtm 
sra  citen  inaiavsaitj  and  the  text  of  hie  anthor  ie  seised'  npoir  to 
fomisifa  opportunitiea  of  ahowing  hia  atrong  poUtioal  opinione-:  he  had 
apaaslBnate  antipathy  to  the  Athaniaa  democracy  and  demuoratioal 
forma  of  govanuaaat  in  generah  (*  Clasaioai'  Mimonm,*  vol  iiL  p. 
218»  Aa) 

MITCHfiLL»  SIB  THOMAS  LIVIHiSSTOlIB,  Kkmht,  #aa  btfrn 
m  1702,  at  the  reiMienoe  of  hia  fothar,  John  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  Graigw 
end,,  in  Stirlingaiiira^  Scotland.  The  name  of  idvtegacone  waaauumed 
by  the  fomily  on  a  nmrriage  with  tho  heireaa  of  J/Livingstontf;  ISeq., 
of  Kaining,  brother  to  Lord  Yiscount  Kilsythi  who  was  attainted 
in  1716.  Thomas  Livingacono  MitoheU  ontored  thoBritiah  srmy  hi 
Portngid  in  1808»  and  served  on  the  staff  tiB  the  terminaiion  of  the 
Paninaular  War»  when  he  had  attained  the  nmk  of  major.  In  tho 
coarae  of  tbia  aervioe  he  had  distinguished  himaelf  ao  mnoh  de  to 
attrast  tho  attention  of  the  late  Sir  George  Murray,  upon  whoae 
raoommendation  he  waa  aent  baok  to  the  Ptninsulato  make  sorveya 
of  tho  great  batae-fieide;  The  eerieB  of  militaty  maps  which  he  oon- 
stDBOted  from  these  surveys  are  proaervod-  in  the  Ordnanoo'Office,  and 
era  unaurpaaeed  for  aoouiaoy  and  skilful  exooation.  A  model  whioh 
ha  fonned  of  the  Lower  PyreneoB  is  in  tho  Moeeum  of  the  United 
Service^  WhitehalL  He  masrled  u  1818  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant* 
Qeneeal  Bhmt* 

In  1827  Mi^or  Mitchell  pnblished  '  OutUnes  of  a  System  of  Sortey' 
lag  for  Oeographical  and  HiUtBry  Porpoaea/  9vo,  London.  In  the  Bame 
yoar  he  raoeivod  tho  appointment  of  deputy  aurveyor^geaeral  of  New 
Soath  Walea  under  Mr.  Oxloy,  whom  ho  auoceedeU  aa  aurveyor* 
ganMoal'— an  offioe  whioh  he  retabwd  till  Ms  death.  BeaideB  perlonning 
the  ordinary  dotieB  of  this  important  aituatlon,  ho  oonducted  four 
aapeditione  into  the  intsrioty  and  waa  ono  of  tho  most  sdoceaafrd  of 
thaezplorera  of  tho  Aneindian  oonttaentk  Three  of  these  expeditions 
ware  pssfonnsd  in  the  years  1881-82, 1886,  and  1896:  The  firat  was 
in  aearoh  of  an  imaginary  ri^rar  called  the  Kmdur,  which  af  runaway 
conviotft  who  had  reaidod  among  the  aborigioea,  deaoribed  aa  having 
a  north^weat  courae^  and-  entering  the  aeai  and  the  result  of  tho 
joumqr  waa  tha  diaeovery  of  the  Pool  Biver  and  the  Nammoy.  The 
aaasnd  aapeditioni  waa  for  tba  purpoao  of  exploring  the  oourse  of  the 
river  Darlings  and  waa*  continued  to  tho  third  expedltiott,  when  ttie 
Darling  waa  tsacsd  to  ite  Junction  with  the  river  Murray.  Australia 
Fohx  waa  also  diseovend,  end  the  Glenslg  was  exfilored  to  ite  entianes 
into  tha  sest  Thass  joumsya  wera  attended  with  great  danger  from 
tho  oocaaional  boatilii^  of  tho  native  tribee^  and  required  continual 
v%ilana»comhined  withiha  stsadlneSB  and  resolotibn  of  sn  experienced 
Itedarw  MijorMltoltolipttbllshad  in  1888  hia  aeoonnt  of  theae  j6amey^ 
under  tha  title  of  'Threa  El^poditiona  hito  the  Interior  of  Bastont 
Anatralia^  With  DaaaiptioMi  of  tho  vaoantty^xplored  Begion  of 
Auatralia  Felix,  and  of  the  present  Colony  of  New  Stuth  Waloi^' 
2vol8»8vo,  London,  iliuatmtod  with  lithographic  drawinga  and  wood« 
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cuts.  He  had  a  tUort  time  preTioualy  publiahad  his  '  Hap  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales^  ooinpiled  from  aotoal  Measurements 
with  the  Chain  and  droumferenter,  and  according  to  a  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  in  Three  Sheets.'  Major  Mitchell  came  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  these  publications,  and,  before  his  return, 
received,  in  1889,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  queen,  and  the 
title  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  also  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Qeographical  Society. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  fourth  and  last  expedition  was  commenced 
in  December  1846,  and  terminated  in  December  1846.  His  aooount 
of  it  was  published  in  1848,  under  the  title  of  a  '  Journal  of  an  Expe- 
dition  into  the  Interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  in  Search  of  a  Route 
from  Sydney  to  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  T.  L. 
Mitchdil,'  8vo^  London,  illustrated  with  lithographic  engravings  and 
maps.  This  expedition  did  not  reach  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  having 
be^  compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  cattle  and 
horses  from  drought  and  want  of  pasturage ;  but  advanced  as  far  as 
21*"  80^  &  lat.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  himself  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  important  river  which  he  named  the  Victoria,  and  saw  it  taking 
a  north-western  course,  in  a  direction  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Mr.  Kennedy  however.  Sir  T.  Mitchell's  assistant-surveyor,  in  a  subse- 
quent  journey  in  1847,  found  that  the  river  makes  a  great  bend  to 
the  south-west^  and  he  traced  it^  course  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
26**  14'  S.  lat  The  channels  were  in  many  places  quite  dry,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return  from  want  of  water  and  pasturage  for  his 
horses.  In  1860  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  published  an  admirable  manual 
of  geography  for  the  schools  of  New  South  Wales,  entitled  '  Australian 
Geography,  with  the  Shores  of  the  Pacific  and  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  in  New  South  Wales,'  12mo, 
Sydney.  In  1863  he  again  viuted  England.  Having  invented  a  new 
propeller  for  steam-yessels  on  the  principle  of  the  curious  instrument 
used  by  the  natives  of  Australia,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
which  excited  much  interest.  It  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'Origin,  History,  and  Description  of  the  Boomerang  Propeller»  a 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  United  Service  Institution,'  8vo,  London. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1864. 
He  died  October  6, 1866,  at  his  residence  near  Sydney,  and  his  remsins 
received  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral. 

MITFORD,  MARY  RUSSELL,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our 
feinale  authors,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  December  1786,  at  Alresford, 
Hampshire.  Her  father  was  a  physician,  and  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able attainments  and  ability,  but  of  unthrifty  and  somewhat  eccentric 
habits,  and  consequently  unsuccessful  alike  in  his  professional  pursuits 
and  in  his  pecuniary  afifairs.  By  his  general  want  of  management  and 
injudicious  speculations  he  wasted  his  wife's  propertv  as  well  aa  his 
own,  and  when  a  characteristic  present  made — when  nis  own  fortunes 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb—to  his  daughter  on  her  tenth  birthday,  of  a 
ticket  in  the  Dublin  lottery,  turned  up  a  prise  of  20,000t,  that  too 
was  as  thoroughly,  though  somewhat  more  slowly,  diwipated  as  his 
previous  wealth  had  been.  Tet  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindUest  and 
most  cheerful,  aa  well  as  sanguine  temper,  and  Mary  Mitford,  his 
only  child,  without  a  murmur  dedicated  her  life  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  comfort  and  happiness,  and  almost  before  arriving  at 
womanhood  devoted  herself  to  literature  as  a  means  of  ekeiog  out  his 
diminished  income. 

At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Chelsea ; 
and  in  addition  placed  under  the  special  guidance  of  a  governess,  who, 
as  Miss  Mitford  mentions  in  the  introduction  to  her  dramatic  works, 
was  not  only  herself  addicted  to  verse-writing,  but  seemed  to  have 
the  £»culty  of  making  her  pupils  write  verses  also ;  and  among  her 
pupils  she  at  different  times  numbered,  besides  Miss  Mitford,  Miss 
Landon  (L.  E.  L.),  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  Miss 
Mitford  took  the  poetic  fit  strongly;  and  before  she  was  twenty  she 
had  published  three  volumes  of  poetry,  one  of  which  was  a  tomance 
in  verse  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  They  were  not  of 
much  worth,  but  they  met  vrith  rougher  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  '  Quarterly,'  than  their  juvenile  demerits  justified.  But  though 
pamed  she  was  not  disheartened,  and  she  profited  by  the  somewhat 
rough  lesson.  Another  volume  of  verse—'  Watlington  Hill;  a 
Poem,'  was  published  in  1812.  She  had  by  this  time  deliberately 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  and  was  busy  in  writing  short  tales 
and  sketches  for  the  magasines.  She  had  acquired  facUity  and  con- 
fidence by  these  exerciBes,  when  the  early  celebritv  probably  of  the 
<  Sketoh-Book  of  Geofiry  Crayon,'  turned  her  thoughto  to  the  writing 
of  some  descriptive  sketches  of  English  rural  scenery  and  rustic  lifa 
A  pleasant  little  village  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire 
—Three  Mile  Cross^  near  Reading— had  l<»g  been  her  residenoe; 
every  lane  and  field,  and  almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  it»  eyery 
house  and  cottage,  and  almost  every  person  in  them  was  fiuniUar  to 
her ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  faithful  delineations  of  the  country 
scenery  and  country  manners  as  they  existed  in  tiiat  small  southern 
village  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  world  of  readers. 

But  she  met  in  the  first  instance  vrith  serious  disoonragement. 
Thomas  Campbell  was  then  editor  of  the  *  New  Monthly  Magazine^' 
and  the  earlier  essays  of  what  ultimately  formed  '  Our  Village'  were 
offered  to  him,  but  peremptorily  zejectad.  They  were  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  maganne.  After  other  rebufEd  they  were  fain  to  take 
shelter  m  the  '  Lady's  Magssine.'    There  their  freshness,  geniality,  and  | 


fisdthfblness  were  reoogniBed,  and  Min  Mitford,  nothing  loth,  was  called 
upon  to  publish  them  in  a  collected  form.  By  the  general  public  '  Oar 
Village '  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  each  series  has  been  several  times 
reprinted.  They  have  found  many  imitators  too,  but  hitherto  no 
rivals.  She  wrote  in  the  Preface  when  they  were  first  collected  :— 
'*  Her  descriptions  have  always  been  written  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment,  and  in  nearly  every  instanoe  with  the  closest  and  most  reso- 
lute  fidelity  to  the  place  and  the  people.  If  she  be  accused  of  having 
given  a  brighter  aspect  to  her  villagers  thsn  is  usually  met  with  in 
books,  she  cannot  help  it»  and  would  not  if  she  could.  She  has  punted, 
as  th^  appeared  to  her,  their  Utile  frailties  and  their  many  virtues, 
under  an  intense  and  thankful  conviction,  that  in  every  condition  of 
life  goodness  and  happiness  may  be  found  by  those  who  seek  them, 
and  never  more  surely  than  in  the  fresh  air,  the  shade  and  the 
sunshine  of  nature."  This  is  a  iisir  account  of  thexn,  and  fairly  repre- 
sents^ moreover,  the  genial  and  hearty  spirit  of  their  authoresa  '  Our 
Village '  is  in  all  respects  a  work  that  more  than  almost  any  other 
represents  in  literature  that  phase  of  English  taste  and  feeling,  which 
is  so  characteristically  exhibited  in  our  beet  water-colour  landscapes 
and  acenes  of  country  life — so  redolent  of  the  open  air  and  aunshine. 
'  Our  Village '  altogether  extended  in  its  original  oollected  form  to  five 
Tolumes,  or  series,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1832.  Of  some 
of  the  sketches  in  the  last  Tolume  or  volumes  it  must  however  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  little  want  of  the  primal  freshness,  and  in 
them,  and  in  some  of  her  later  essays,  there  is  too  much  yielding  to 
the  besetting  sin  of  those  who  depict  character — the  tendency  to  exag- 
geration or  caricature.  'Belford  Regis;  or  Sketches  of  a  Country 
Town,'  in  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Reading,  instead  of  the 
pretty  country  hamlet^  supplied  the  materials,  was  her  most  important 
subsequent  work  in  a  similar  style.  Her  later  sketches  and  essaya 
furnished  to  Tsrious  periodicals  haye  not  we  beUeve  been  collected. 
Among  her  other  works  may  be  mentioned  her  *  Stories  of  Country 
Life.'  She  ahK>  for  some  years  edited  Finden's  '  Tableaux ;'  and  three 
volumes  of  *  Stories  of  American  life  by  American  Authora' 

Whilst  at  the  Chelsea  school  Miss  Mitford's  dramatic  tastes  had 
been  as  carefully  nurtured  as  her  poetic  tastes.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  early  life  her  most  ardent  aspiratbns  as  an  authoress  were 
direoted  towards  the  stage.  She  wrote  altogether  a  large  number  oi 
dramatic  pieces  of  varioua  kinds.  Four  of  these  were  works  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  firsts '  Julian,'  was  performed  in  1828,  with 
Macready  for  the  hero,  and  met  with  decided  success.  The  *  Foscari' 
i4>peared  with  equal  good  fortune  in  1826 ;  and  '  Rienxi,'  which  had  a 
run,  in  1828.  '  Charles  the  First '  was  not  so  fortunate  as  its  pre* 
decessors ;  Colman  then  licencer  of  plays,  having  refused  to  sanction 
its  performance  on  the  ground  of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  pe^ 
mitting  the  trial  of  an  English  king  to  be  represented  on  the  stage. 
Driven  from  the  legitimate  houses,  Charles  L  was  at  length  brought 
out  at  a  minor  theatre,  the  Coburg,  and  it  has  not  apparently  been 
repeated  elsewhere^  Besides  theee  an  opera,  *  Sadak  and  Kalasrsde,' 
written  by  her,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  but  was  unsuccessful 
One  of  Miss  Mitford's  last  literary  appearanoes  was  in  an  edition  of 
her  'Dramatic  Works'  (2  vola  8vo,  1854),  which,  besides  the  pieces 
above  named,  included  a  tragedy — printed  for  the  first  time—'  Otto 
of  Wittelsbaoh;'  'Inea  di  Castro,'  another  five-act  piece,  twice 
rehearsed  for  performance,  and  twice  withdrawn;  a  melodrams, 
* Qaston  de  Blondeville;'  and  several  'Dramatic  Scenes.' 

In  looking  at  Min  Mitford's  works,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  they  seem  almost  invariably  the  reflex  of  a  mind  full  of  happy 
images,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  circumstances,  they  were  often 
really  irritten  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  discomfort  and  during 
much  ill-health.  As  long  as  her  father  lived  her  attention  to  him  wss 
unremitted,  and  her  own  health  suffered  from  her  filial  davotioa: 
shortly  after  his  death  it  gave  vray  entirely.  Yet  she  lived  and 
laboured  on  in  her  pretty  Berkshire  cottage,  beloved  by  every  friend, 
and  cheered  often  by  finding  that  her  books  had  made  her  friends 
innumerable.  About  three  years  before  her  death  she  was  hurt  by 
the  accidental  overturning  of  her  pony-chaise,  and  thenceforth  she 
was  pretty  much  confined  to  her  house ;  but  through  her  prolonged 
and  hopeless  suffSsring,  she  retained  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  even 
her  old  industry  wss  continued.  Besides  revising  the  work  on  which 
her  &me  is  chiefly  founded—'  Our  Villsge'— for  a  new  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1862,  she  compiled  a  sort  of  literary  patch- work, '  Recol- 
lections of  My  Literary  I^e ;  or  Books,  Places,  and  People^'  which 
is  in  fact  a  sort  of  gossiping  commentary  on  the  **  bpoks,  places, 
and  people  "  that  had,  she  fimded,  most  influenced  her  mentsJ  career, 
with  a  somewhat  large  addition  of  extracts  from  her  favourite  authora 
She  also  prepared  Uie  collected  edition  of  her  '  Dramatic  Works.' 
already  noticed— to  which  works  she  prefixed  various  autobiographio 
introductions ;  and  in  1864  she  published  *  Atherton ;  a  novel,'  in 
8  vols.  She  died  at  her  residence,  Swallowfield  Cottage,  near  Reading, 
on  the  10th  of  January  1866. 

MITFORD,  WILLIAM,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Mitford,  Esq.,  of 
Bxbury  in  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of  February 
1744b  In  his  boyhood  he  spent  some  time  at  the  school  kept  at 
Cheam  in  Surrey  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  afterwards  owed 
to  him  the  living  of  Boldra  [QiLm,  Rev.  Willeail]  lU-health 
caused  his  removad  firom  school  about  the  age  of  flfteen  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  vrith  very  insufficient  preparation  that  he  became  a 
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itadant  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Hie  time  at  the  university  was 
idly  spent;  and  he  left  it  without  taking  a  degree.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  influence  exercised  on  his  mind  by  his  academical  residence 
was  derived  from  the  Vinerian  lectures  of  Blaokstone,  which  he  attended 
regularly.  He  studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  Middle  Temple,  bat  found 
the  study  distasteful ;  and,  having  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in 
1761,  on  his  father's  death,  he  abandoned  the  profession  to  his  younger 
brother,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Redesdale.  In  1766  Mr.  Mitford 
married;  and  for  seven  years  afterwards  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
the  retirement  of  his  eouutry-Beat^  where  his  early  predilection  for  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  grew  into  a  settled  passion.  In  1769  he 
became  a  captain  in  the  South  Hampshire  militia,  of  which  the  historian 
Gibbon  was  then  migor;  and  the  conversation  and  advice  of  Gibbon 
confirmed,  if  they  did  not  prompt,  his  resolution  to  undertake  a  history 
of  Greece. 

Mr.  Mitford*s  first  work, '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony 
in  Languages,  and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse,  Modem  and  Ancient,' 
appeared  in  1774,  and  was  reprinted  in  1804.  In  this  early  part  of  his 
life,  too^  be  published  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  particu- 
larly the  MiUtia,  of  this  Kingdom.'  In  1776  he  lost  his  wife,  and  was 
himself  seised  with  a  dangerous  illness,  on  his  recovery  from  which 
he  left  England  to  spend  the  winter  at  Nice.  Before  leaving  home  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  French  ssholars  Villoison  and  De 
Meosnier :  the  former  introduced  him  to  the  Baron  de  Sainte  Croix ; 
and  his  intercourse  with  these  young  and  ardent  students  matured 
his  own  literary  ambition.  On  his  return  home  however,  he  allowed 
public  duties  to  claim  frequent  precedence.  He  acted  as  a  county 
magistrate^  and  in  1778  was  appointed  Verdurer  of  the  New  Forest. 
He  retained  his  commission  in  the  militia,  succeeded  to  Gibbon's 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1779,  and  in  1806  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy, 
which  he  resigned  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  From  1785  till  1790 
he  sat  10  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Newport  in  Cornwall; 
from  1796  till  1806  he  represented  Beendston,  a  nomination  borough 
of  his  maternal  kinsman  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  from  1812 
till  1818  he  was  member  for  New  Romney.  His  parliamentary  appear- 
sDoee  were  chiefly  confined  to  two  or  three  speeches  on  the  militia 
law*.  In  1802  he  succeeded,  through  his  mother,  to  the  Kevely  estates 
in  Yorkshire.  But  his  paternal  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  New 
Forest  eontinued  to  be  his  country  residence.  He  died  there  on  the 
8thofKebru»uryl827. 

His  'History  of  Greece'  was  written  and  published  in  successive 
portions,  the  dates  of  the  first  edition,  in  quarto,  being  the  following : 
vol.  i,  1784  (second  edition,  1789);  voL  ii,  1790;  vol  iii,  1797; 
ToL  iv.,  1808 ;  and  voL  ▼.,  1818.  It  doses  with  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  and  the  author,  enfeebled  by  age  and  partly  blind,  was 
nnaUe  to  execute  his  intention  of  continuing  it  to  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans.  In  1815  appeared  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
Tolumes  which  had  previously  been  published;  and  in  1829  there 
appeared  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  eight  octavo  yolumes 
(cioce  reprinted),  with  an  introduction  by  his  brother,  Lord  Redesdale, 
famishing  some  particulars  of  the  author's  life,  but  chiefly  taken  up 
in  vindicating  the  political  opinions  expressed  in  the  work.  These 
optnioDs  have  exposed  Mr.  Mitford's  'History'  to  much  animadversion. 
He  is  detenninedly  anti-democratic ;  and  thb  turn  of  thinking  affects 
seriously  the  fairness  of  the  estimate  which  he  forms  both  of  characters 
sod  of  events.  His  partisanship  is  especially  palpable  in  his  account 
of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  PhiUp  of  Maoedon.  Philip  is  with 
him  a  perfect  king,  hero,  and  statesman.  Demosthenes  is  a  dishonest 
sad  malignant  demsgogue,  and  the  Athenians  are  a  horde  of  treacherous 
miscreantSL  Tet  the  author's  research  and  perspicacity  have  thrown 
light  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  other  parts  of  Grecian  history.  He 
hu  elucidated  with  remarkable  success  the  state  of  political  parties  in 
some  of  the  severest  struggles  of  Greek  politics ;  and  he  has  suggested 
new  and  more  accurate  views  of  many  particular  events.  He  has  been 
led  to  these  results  mainly  by  his  critical  way  of  estimating  the  ancient 
authoritieai,  and  by  his  systematic  endeavour  to  gain  his  knowledge 
from  contemporary  sources.  Accordingly  his  history  vrill  probably 
retain  a  certain  value  with  tlie  classical  student,  notwithstanding  the 
bias  above  noticed,  and  in  spite  also  of  its  deficiency  both  in  philoso- 
phical refleetion  and  in  animation  of  narrative.  For  the  general 
reader  and  historic  student  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  very  superior 
works  of  Qrote  and  Thirlwall.  In  style  Mitford's  work  is  exceedingly 
iauity ;  and  the  few  eorrections  made  in  the  last  edition  have  removed 
only  the  least  of  the  technical  faults,  the  perverse  affectation  of  the 
orthography.  A  treatise  on  the  religions  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  he  published  late  in  life,  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  was  regarded 
by  him  as  a  supplement  to  his  '  History,'  and  would  probably  have 
formed  a  part  of  it  had  he  been  able  to  complete  his  original  design. 

MITHRADA'TES,  or  MITHRIDA'TKS,  a  common  name  among 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  from 
'Mitra,'  or  *  Mithra,'  the  Persian  name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da^ 
rignifjing  'to  give,'  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  Indo-Gtormanic 
laagnagea.  llie  name  however  was  wiitten  in  several  ways.  In 
Herodotus  (I  110)  we  find  Mirpaidrns;  in  Xenophon  ('Anab.,'  vil  8, 
i  25),  MiBpMnis ;  in  the  Septui^int  (Ezra  I  8,  iv.  7),  MiBpciSdnit;  and 
in  Tacitus  ('  Ann.,'  xii,  c  10),  *  Meherdates.'  On  the  Greek  coins  it  is 
vritten  Mithradates. 

Mitra,  or  Mithra,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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most  powerful  good  spirits  created  by  Ormuz.  The  mvsteries  of  Mithia 
were  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  splendour  on  the  revival  of  the 
Persian  religion  under  the  SassanidsB;  but  we  do  not  read  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  under  this  name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers. 
(Hyde, '  Hist  reL  vet  Peri,,'  c,  4,  p.  1 09.)  The  word  is  evidently  the 
same  as  *  mitra,'  one  of  the  names  for  the  sun  in  Sanskrit ;  and  it  also 
appears  in  many  other  ancient  Persian  names.  (Pott's  *  Etymologische 
Forschuneen,' i,  p.  xlvil,  &c. :  Rosen,  in  'Journal  of  Education.' ix.. 
pp.  834,  336.) 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  Mithridates 
were  the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended  from  Artabazes,  one  of 
the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Magi,  b.o.  621.  (Floras, 
iil  6 ;  Diod.,  xix.  40 ;  Polyb.,  y.  43.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
kings : — 

MITHRIDA'TES  L  was  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  but  little  is 
known  of  him.  He  was  dead  before  Ariobarzanes  IL  made  himself 
master  of  the  countiies  over  which  he  had  held  rule,  B.a  363.  (Aristot. 
'DeRep.,'v.  10.) 

MITHRIDATES  II.  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II.,  Aa  837.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  various  wars  which  were  carried  on  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  being  an  active  and  enterprising 
prince,  he  greatly  extended  his  paternal  dominions,  whence  he  is 
frequently  surnamed  the  founder  {icriarris)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  also  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrvgia.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Antigontis,  B.O.  802.  at  Cius,  in  Myaia,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
according  to  Lucian  ('Maoroh,'  a  18),  because  he  was  suspected  of 
favouring  the  interests  of  Cassander. 

MITHRIDA'TES  IIL,  son  of  the  preceding,  ruled  from  B.o.  302  to 
B.C.  266,  and  considerably  extended  the  possessions  he  hod  inherited. 
He  was  succeeded  by.  his  son  Ariobarzanes  III. 

MITHRIDA'TES  lY.,  the  son  and  sAcoessor  of  Aiiobarzanes  III., 
was  left  a  minor  by  his  father.  His  accession  to  the  throne  is  placed 
by  Clinton  in  B.O.  240,  but  it  probably  took  place  several  years  earlier. 
He  attacked  Sinope,  which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Pharoaces,  and 
carried  on  war  ai^ainst  Eumenes  II.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Rhodians,  and  joined  with  some  other  princes  of  Asia  Minor  in  making 
valuable  presents  to  that  people,  to  repair  their  losses  after  an  earth- 
quake. (Polyb.,  Y.  89,  90.)  He  married  the  sister  of  Seleuous 
Callinicus,  by  which  alliance  he  obtained  Phrygia.  His  own  daughter 
was  married  to  Antiochus  the  Great  His  death  is  placed  by  Clinton 
inB.o.  190. 

MITHRIDA'TES  V.,  surnamed  Evergetes,  was  the  son  of  Phar- 
naoes  L  and  grandson  of  Mithridates  lY.  He  reigned  from  about 
aa  166  to  120.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in 
the  third  Punic  war  with  a  considerable  fleet  He  was  assassinated  at 
Sinope  by  some  of  his  attendants  who  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him. 

MITHRIDATES  YI.,  B.o.  120,  surnamed  Eupator,  and  called  the 
Great)  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  the  Romans  ever 
encountered.  He  was  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
Mithridates  Y.  whom  he  succeeded ;  and  during  his  minority  his  life 
was  frequently  in  danger  from  the  numerous  conspiracies  agaiost  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  antidote  discovered 
by  himself,  which  was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
most  violent  poisons.  (Plin. '  Hist  Nat*  xxiii.  77 ;  xxv.  3. ;  xxix.  8.) 
Mithridates  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  a  vigorous  body;  he  excelled 
in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his  early  years  by  his 
bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit  He  had  also  paid  great  atten* 
tion  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature;  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  able  to  converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages 
('Hist  Nat' XX.  3). 

As  soon  as  Mithridates  was  old  enough  to  take  the  government  into 
his  own  hands,  he  attacked  the  Colchi  and  the  other  bai'barous  nations 
who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  next  acquisition  which  he  made  was  Paphlagonia, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  left  to  the  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pylomenes 
IL,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  died  about  B.0. 121.  Part  of  Paphlagooia 
he  gave  to  Kicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynla,  who  was,  next  to  Mithri- 
dates, the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Asia  Minor.  Kicomedes  however 
was  jealous  of  the  incressing  power  of  Mithridates ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Ariarathes  YII.,  king  of  Paphlsgonia,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  Nicomedes  married  his  widow,  and  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  Ariarathes.  Mithridates  im- 
m^iately  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  defeated  Nicomedes, 
and  placed  his  nephew  on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  YIII. 
In  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  murdered,  at  a  private  conference, 
by  his  uncle,  who  placed  a  son  of  his  own  on  the  vacant  throne,  and 
defeated  successively  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  and  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,  whom  Nicomedes  represented  as  a  son  of  Ariarathes. 

Unable  to  cope  with  his  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedes  applied  to 
Rome ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  weaken  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  declared  both  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to 
be  free  states,  but  allowed  the  Cappadocians,  at  their  own  request,  to 
elect  Ariobarzanes  as  their  king.  Mithridates  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; 
and  with  his  assistance  he  expelled  Ariobarzanes  from  his  kingdom 
and  also  deprived  Nicomedes  III.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father 
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of  Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  the  Romans  for 
aseiBtance,  who  reinstated  them  in  their  kingdoms,  and  sent  an  army, 
under  the  command  of  Aquilius,  to  support  theuL  A  war  with  the 
Romans  was  now  inevitable,  and  Mithridates  conducted  it  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  The  Roman  armies  were  defeated  one  after  another ; 
AquiliuB  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  having  melted  gold 
poured  down  his  throat ;  and  in  B.a  88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was 
in  the  hands  of  Mithridates.  In  the  same  year  he  commanded  all 
Romans  to  leave  the  country;  but  before  they  could  do  so,  they 
were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  80,000.  Whether  this  massacre 
took  place  by  the  command  of  Mithridates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the 
hatred  which  the  Asiatics  bore  towards  the  Romans,  is  doubtfuL  The 
islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  followed  the  example  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  mainland.  Athens  also  submitted  to  his  power,  tof^ether 
with  several  other  places  in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the  only  people  who 
offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance,  were  attacked,  but  without  success. 

In  B.a  87,  Sulla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  commenced  the 
siege  of  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  the  let  of  March  in  the  following 
year.  Sulla  followed  up  this  success  by  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  the 
general  of  Mithridates,  near  Chsoronea,  and  shortly  afterwards  by 
another  victory  near  Orchomenus.  During  the  successes  of  Sulla  in 
Greece,  the  party  of  Marius  had  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  Rome ; 
and  Flaccus,  who  had  been  consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed 
Sulla  in  the  command.  Flaccus  however  was  put  to  death  by  Fim- 
bria, his  lieutenant-general,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  who  possessed 
considerable  military  talents,  and  prosecuted  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates in  Asia  with  great  saccess.  The  victories  of  Fimbria,  and  the 
Htate  of  parties  at  Rome,  made  Sulla  anxious  for  peace,  which  was  at 
length  agreed  upon  (b.0.  84)  on  condition  that  Mithridates  should 
abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes, 
and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes. 

But  this  war  was  scarcely  finished  before  Mithridates  was  again 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  Mithridates  had  collected  a 
large  army  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Colchi.  Mursena,  who  com- 
manded in  Asia,  perceiving  or  pretending  to  perceive  a  disposition  in 
Mithridates  to  renew  the  war,  seized  the  opportunity  of  enriching 
himself,  and,  without  any  authority  from  the  senate  or  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  and  collected  much  plunder.  Mithri- 
dates, having  in  vain  complained  to  the  senate,  collected  an  army  to 
defend  bis  dominions,  and  completely  defeated  Munena  on  the  banks  of 
the  Halys.  But  as  Sulla  was  displeased  with  Mursena  for  having 
attacked  Mithridates,  the  peace  was  renewed,  and  thus  an  open 
rupture  was  avoided  for  the  present 

I  During  the  next  eight  years  Mithridates  employed  himself  in 
making  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war;  and  in  RC.  75  he  broke 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion 
of  Bithjnia.  LucuUus  was  appointed  to  the  command,  &a  74,  and 
commenced  the  campaign  by  besieging  Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  which  had  been  supplied  by  Mithridates  with  every  description 
of  military  stores.  In  the  following  year  Mithridates  xnade  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  town,  but  was  defeated  by  Lucullus,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  Pontus.  He  was  soon  after  followed  by  Lucullus,  and 
having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  he  fled  into  Armenia  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  His  own 
son  Machares,  who  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his  fatheri  and  provided 
for  his  own  safety  by  making  peace  with  Luoulloa. 
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In  B.O.  69,  Tigranes  was  completely  defeated  by  Lucullus,  during 
the  absence  of  Mithridates,  near  his  capital  Tigranooerta,  which  was 
soon  aft<^r  taken  by  the  conqueror.  In  the  following  year  Tigranes 
was  again  defeated,  together  with  Mithridates,  near  Artaxata;  but 
Lucullus  was  not  able  to  derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done 
from  his  victories,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
troops.  [Lucullus.]  Mithridates  was  thus  enabled  to  collect  another 
army  without  opposition ;  and  having  returned  to  Pontus,  he  defeated 
the  Roman  general  Triarius,  with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  before 
Lucullus  could  march  to  his  assistance.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  others;  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submitted  to  his  autho- 
rity; and  the  Romans  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  losing  all  the 
acquisitions  they  had  made  during  the  war.  But  the  power  of  Mithri- 
dates had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation;  and  on  the  appointment  of 


Pompey  to  the  command,  B.a  66,  the  war  was  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
Mithridates  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  Tigranes  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  he  fled  to  the  bar- 
barous tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  who  received  him 
with  hospitality  and  promised  him  support  The  spirit  of  Mithri- 
dates had  not  yet  been  broken  by  adversity ;  and  he  purposed,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Colohi  and  Scythians,  to  carry  into  execution  a 
plan  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  in  Ms  earlier  years,  namely,  of 
marohing  through  Thracia  and  Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from 
the  north.  But  these  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plots  of  his  eldest 
son  Phamaces,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his  side,  and  deprived 
his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  Mithridates  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  B.O.  68,  at  the  age  of 
68  or  69,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years. 

(Appian,  Mithridatie  War;  Strabo;  Livy,  Epitomes;  Plutarch, 
Lives  of  SuUa  and  LucvUus  ;  Justin ;  VelleiusS  Pateroulus ;  Clinton, 
Fatti  HtUenid;  vol.  iii.  Appendix  8, '  Kmgs  of  Pontus.') 

MITSCHERLICH,  EILARD,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  January  1794,  at 
Neurede,  near  Jever,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Jever.  In  1811  he  commenced 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  history,  philology,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1813  he  studied 
in  Paris,  and  in  1814  went  to  Gottingen.  He  now  turned  his  attention 
to  geology  and  chemistry.  He  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  bodies  having  the  same  composition  could  assume 
different  forms.  This  attracted  the  notice  of  Berzelius,  who  gave 
the  name  of  '  Isomerism '  to  the  new  law  discovered  by  Mitscherlich. 
After  this  Mitscherlich  proceeded  to  Stockholm,  where  he  studied 
with  Berzelius  tiH  1821,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  great  work  is  his  'Manual  of 
Chemistry,'  in  4  vols.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1829  and 
finished  in  1838.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  numerous  recently-produced  intro- 
ductions to  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  especial  character  of  this 
work  is  the  way  in  which  it  treats  of  the  principles  of  chemical  science 
from  a  physical  and  mathematical  point  of  view.  The  highest  praise 
that  perhaps  can  be  given  to  Professor  Mitscherlich  is  that  he  is  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  the  g^reat  Berzelius.     [See  Sup.] 

MOAB,  Uie  son  of  Lot  by  his  elder  daughter  (Genesis  xix.  37), 
and  founder  of  the  Moabiteb.  The  Moabites  were  oonsequeptly 
related  to  the  Ammonites^  with  whom  we  find  them  closely  connected 
in  their  subsequent  history.  The  earliest  accounts  represent  them  as 
dwelling  in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Amon  (Wady  Modjeb),  from 
which  they  had  driven  out  the  Emim,  who  were  said  to  be  a  tribe  of 
giants.  (Deut  iL  11;  Gen.  xiv.  5.)  The  plains  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  near  its  mouth  were  called  from  them  the  Plains  of  Moab. 
(Numb,  xxil  1 ;  Josh.  xiii.  32  ;  Deut  xxxiv.  1,  8.)  Before  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  they  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Amorites  of  the  country  north  of  the  Amon,  which  was  thence- 
forth their  northern  boundaiy.  (Numb.  xxi.  13,  26 ;  xxiL  86;  Judges 
xi.  18.)  At  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  this 
tract  of  country  was  given  to  Reuben  and  Gad. 

By  the  command  of  God,  the  Israelites  left  Moab  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  country.  (Deut  iL  9 ;  Judges  xL  15, 18 ;  2  Chron. 
XX.  10.)  But  while  the  Israelites,  after  conquering  the  Amorites,  were 
encamped  in  the  Plains  of  Moab,  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  sent  for 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  them.  (Numb,  xxil-xxiv.)  Balaam 
found  himself  compelled  by  a  divine  impulse  to  bless  the  people 
whom  he  meant  to  curse,  but  was  more  successful  in  seducing  them 
to  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor  by  means  of  the  daughtera  of 
Moab.  (Numb.  xxv.  1  ;  xxxL  16;  Rev.  ii.  14.)  For  this  offence,  and 
for  neglecting  to  assist  the  Israelites  on  their  march,  the  Moabites 
were  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  God  to  the  tenth  generation. 
(Deut  xxiiL  3,  4 ;  Nehem.  xiiL  1,  2.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Moab,  in  league  with  the  children  of 
Ammon  and  Amalek,  invaded  the  land  of  the  Israelites,  and  ruled 
over  them  for  eighteen  years.  They  were  at  last  delivered  by  Khud, 
who  assassinated  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab.  (Judges  iii  12-80.)  After 
this  time  it  appears  from  the  book  of  Ruth  that  there  was  a  period  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Saul  warred  against 
Moab  (1  SauL  xiv.  47),  and  David  made  them  tributary  to  Lsrael. 
(2  Sam.  iL  8.)  The  tribute  which  they  paid  consisted  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  (2  Kings  iiL  4.)  After  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  we  find 
Moab  subject  to  the  king  of  Israel,  against  whom  they  rebelled  after 
the  death  of  Ahab,  in  B.O.  897.  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii.  5;  and  Is.  xvi.  1.) 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  but  failed  to  subdue  them.  (2  Kings 
iiL  6-27.)  Soon  after  this  Moab,  with  tho  Ammonites  and  other 
nations,  invaded  Judah,  but  the  invaders  quarrelled  among  themselves 
and  destroyed  each  other.  (2  Chron.  xx.)  In  the  reign  of  Joash, 
about  B.a  838,  the  Moabites  again  made  incursions  upon  IsraeL 
(2  Kings  xiiL  20.)  It  is  probable  that  after  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tiglathpileser  (about  B.a  740),  the 
Moabites  recovered  the  country  they  had  formerly  possessed  north  of 
the  Amon,  for  Isaiah  (xv.,  xvL)  speaks  of  towns  of  the  Moabites  in 
that  district ;  but  from  the  same  prophecy  it  would  appear  that  they 
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were  again  driven  back  over  the  Amon  by  tbe  Assyrians.  In  common 
with  the  other  nations  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  tbe  Moabites  were 
subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  under  whom  they  made  war  upon 
Judah.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2.)  fVom  Jeremiah  zxviL  it  would  appear 
that  near  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  Moabites  and 
other  neighbouring  nations  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  revolt 
from  Nebuchadne2zar»  but  without  immediate  success,  as  the  rebellion 
of  Zedekiah  did  .not  take  place  till  about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  20 ;  zzv.  1.)  According  to  JoeephuSi  the  Moabites  and 
Ammooitea  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Nebuchadneszar  in  the 
fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  ('  Antiq./  x.  9, 7.)  This 
may  have  been  the  event  referred  to  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(zzv.  8-11)  and  Zephaniah  (ii  8-11).  The  Moabites  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  several  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  by 
Josephus.  The  prophecies  contain  many  threatenings  against  them. 
Their  name  ultimately  disappeared  in  that  of  the  Arabians, 

The  Moabitea  were  a  pastoral  people.  (2  Kings  iii.  4.)  Their  country 
was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also  produced  com  and 
wine.  (Ruth  i.  1 ;  la.  zvi.  8-10.)  It  contained  many  mountains  and 
fertile  vaUeys,  and  was  well  watered  by  the  Amon,  the  Zered,  and 
other  rivers  which  fall  into  tbe  Dead  8e&  It  is  called  by  Josephus 
HoM^rriT  ('BelL  Jud.,'  iii.  8.  8;«iv.  8.  2),  and  corresponds  to  part  of 
the  present  district  of  Kerek.  Several  cities  of  Moab  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  (Is.  zv.,  zvi,  &&)  The  capital  was  Ar,  or 
Babbath-Moab  (Deut.  ii  9),  afterwards  called  AreopoUs.  Its  mina, 
which  still  retain  tbe  name  of  Babba,  lie  about  25  miles  south  of  the 
Anon,  near  a  stream  which  is  now  called  Beni-Hamed.  Jerome 
states  that  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  h^  youth.  The 
oooatry  of  Moab  was  well  peopled,  as  u  proved  by  the  numerous  ruins 
found  there.  The  Moabites  were  governed  by  kings,  (Numb,  zzii  4 ; 
Judges  iii  12 ;  1  Sam.  zzii  3 ;  Jer.  zzvii  8)  and  ioferior  princes 
(Kumb.  zzii  8,  14;  zziii  6).  Their  religion  was  the  licentious 
idolatry  of  Baal-peor  and  Chemosh  (Numb.  zzv.  1-4;  2  Kings  zziii 
13).  In  cases  of  eztreme  danger  they  offered  human  sacrifices. 
(2  KiDgs  iii  27.) 

(Relandiy  Pakttina;  Calmet,  Dictionary;  Winer,  BtbliKhe*  Real* 
w^rterback  ;  Burckhardt,  Trox^  in  SjfHa.) 

MOCUN ACKI,  MAUBTCY,  an  eminent  Polish  critic  and  historian, 
and  also  remarkable  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  insurrection  of  1830, 
wu  bom  on  the  estate  of  Bojanieo  in  Galicia,  in  1804.  In  1823  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  the  university  of  Warsaw,  and  in 
1825  commenced  with  PodcaasBynaki  the  publication  of  the '  Dziennik 
Warssawaki,'  or  'Warsaw  Journal,'  a  literary  periodical  to  which 
Brodainaki,  Lelewel,  Miokiewicz,  and  other  writers  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion in  Poland,  were  contributors.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  passing 
his  ezamination  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  belonging  to  secret  societies,  and  afterwards  struck  off  the 
hit  of  student^  declared  incapable  of  holding  'any  office  tmder  the 
government,  and  not  only  imprisoned  in  the  Carmelite  oonvent  at 
Warsaw,  but  it  is  said  condemned  to  labour  in  diains  as  a  criminal  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  the  palace  of  the  Grand-duke  Constan- 
tine.  He  waa  released  before  1830,  and  in  that  year  his  reputation 
was  suddenly  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  volume  '0  Literaturze 
Polskiej  w  wiaku  didwietnastym '  ('  On  Polish  Literature  in  the  19th 
century  %  in  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  what  is  called  '*  the 
romantic  school"  in  poetry,  with  a  spirit  of  which  no  other  Polish 
critic  had  shown  an  ezampla  The  public  was  at  once  gained  over 
to  hie  views^  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  Polish  literature  pub- 
lished at  Poeen  in  1845,  speaks  of  Mochnacki  as  taking  decidedly  the 
first  place  as  a  writer  in  prose  as  Mickiewics  in  poetry. 

Of  the  insurrection  against  the  Bussians  which  broke  oat  on  the 
29th  of  November  1830,  Mochnacki  was  one  of  the  leading  promoters. 
The  measures  of  the  provisional  government  which  was  at  first 
established,  and  which  entered  into  negociations  with  the  Archduke 
CoDstantine,  ezcited  his  strong  disapprobation,  and  it  has  been  since 
generally  acknowledged  that  they  were  founded  on  a  mistaken  policy ; 
but  the  measures  he  adopted  against  them  turned  out  even  more 
dinstrous  to  the  cause  of  Poland.  Already,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  "Patriotic  Club,"  withhii 
firisnd  and  former  fellow-prisoner  Xawery  Bronikowski  in  the  chair, 
he  proposed  that  the  provisional  government  should  be  called  upon 
to  retain  the  Archduke  Constantino  as  a  priaoner  and  hostage,  and 
that  in  case  of  their  refusal  they  should  be  compelled  to  admit  into 
thor  body  additional  members  nominated  by  the  Club.  A  deputation 
of  the  club  proceeded,  escorted  by  a  mob,  to  the  Bank,  in  which  the 
government  was  assembled,  and  entered  the  room  of  council  with 
arms  in  hand.  The  result  of  a  strong  disQusBion,  in  which  Mochna<^ 
made  hia  demands,  and  Niemcewicz,  the  poet,  an  aged  member  of  the 
provisional  government^  bared  his  breast  to  endure  death  n^er  than 
yield  to  the  demands  of  a  mob,  was  that  the  government  gave  way, 
and  the  two  delegates  Bronikowski  and  Mochnacki  were  admitted 
members.  CUopicki,  who  was  soon  afterwards  named  dictator,  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  Mochnacki,  who,  in  a  meeting  of  the  club 
a  few  days  after,  declared  that  the  dictator  was  betraykg  the  revolu* 
tion.  Amid  a  tremendous  uproar,  Bronikowski  was  requirod  to  say  on 
his  word  of  honour  if  he  shared  the  suspicions  of  his  oolleague,  and  he 
replied  in  the  negative.  Mochnacki,  availed  with  cries  of  **Down 
with  the  slanderer,  down  with  the  Polilh  Robespierre/'  owed  it  to 


good  fortune  that  he  escaped  from  the  hall  alive.  He  attributed  the 
defeat  of  his  proposal  to  the  machinations  of  the  Prince  Lubecki, 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  provisional  government,  and  on 
the  nezt  day  by  a  fiery  speech  on  horseback  to  the  school  of  ensigns, 
a  body  of  young  officers  who  had  commenced  the  insurrection,  he 
induced  them  to  follow  him  to  an  attack  on  the  Bank,  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  the  prince^  On  their  way  they  were  met  by 
one  of  their  officers,  Wysocki,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mochnacki,  to 
whom  he  whispered  his  purpose;  on  which  Wysocki,  planting  him- 
self in  their  way,  declared  that  they  shoiUd  only  pass  over  bis  body. 
The  ensigns  wavered  and  dispersed.  Mochnacki,  detested  as  an 
incendiaij,  was  sought  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
eager  to  consign  him  to  the  gibbet^  and  to  s&ve  his  life  was  allowed 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  Ptince  Lubecki,  who  reasoned 
calmly^  with  him  on  the  injury  Ms  rashness  was  doing  to  the  cause. 
All  thie  is  related  by  Mochnacki  himself. 

The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  dictator  soon  permitted  Mochnacki 
to  make  his  reappearance  in  publfc  and  to  receive  ocngratulations  on 
the  sagacity  which  had  enabled  him  to  descry  the  danger  of  relying  on 
Chlopicki's  fideUty  to  the  cause.  He  joined  the  army,  first  as  a  common 
soldier,  then  as  an  officer,  and  gained  so  remarkable  an  infiuence,  that, 
according  to  the  teatimony  of  Mieroslawski,  though  nominally  a  lieu- 
tenant^  he  in  reality  dbected  the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
soldiery.  He  fought  with  distinction  at  Grochow  and  Ostrolenka, 
receiving  at  the  latter  battle  a  wound,  to  recover  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  Warsaw,  where  he  wrote  articles  in  the  newspapers,  which 
produced  a  strong  sensation.  The  influence  he  ezerted  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the.  war  apprars  to  have  been  in  favour  of  that  sanguinary 
violence  which  alienated  from  the  cause  of  the  revolution  many,  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  whose  wishes  had  been  at  first  the  most  ardent 
for  its  success.  Mochnacki,  after  the  capture  of  Warsaw  by  the 
Russians,  found  his  way  to  France,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
wriUog  the  lustoiy  of  the  insurrection;  the  first  two  volumes  of 
which,  from  his  pen,  are  aooompanied  by  a  preface,  bearing  date 
<*Mtirly-le-Roy,  21st  November  1838."  They  appeared  in  1834 ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  December  1834  the  author  died  at  Auzerre,  where  lus 
remains  are  honoured  with  a  fine  monument. 

The  most  important  work  of  Mochnacki  Ib  the  *  Powstanie  Narodu 
Polskieg|o'  (*  Insurrection  of  the  Polish  Nation'),  which  it  is  a  loss 
to  tlie  history  of  the  19th  century  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
It  is  a  vivid,  ludd,  and  apparently  candid  narrative,  in  which  the 
writer  certainly  relates  things  of  himself  which  he  could  hardly  ezpect 
to  gain  for  him  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.  The  aococdit  we  have 
given  of  his  violent  course  of  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  revolution 
ia  taken  from  this  book.  The  book  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
translated  throughout  in  any  language,  but  in  a  volume  on  the 
*  Insurrection  in  Poland,'  by  S.  B.  Gnorowski,  published  at  London  in 
1839,  and  dedicated  to  Campbell,  some  of  the  most  spirited  passages 
are  appropriated  from  Mochnacki  without  acknowledgment.  In  1854 
a  pamphlet,  on  the  designs  of  Russia,  entitled  *  Faut-il  une  Pologno/ 
was  issued  at  Paris,  consisting  of  several  chapters,  avowedly  taken 
from  the  introduction  to  this  history.  A  new  edition  of  it  in  five 
volumes  was  pubhshed  at  Breslau  in  1850.  A  volume  of  Mochnacki's 
shorter  pieces  and  contributions  to  periodioids  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1886,  under  the  title  of  '  Pisma  Rozmaite '  ('  Miscellaneoufl 
Writmgs'). 

MO'D£NA  or  MU'TINA,  TOMMA'SO  DA,  a  painter  of  Modena, 
of  the  14th  century,  who  baa  been  daimod  by  some  German  writers, 
without  any  bettor  foundation  than  the  possession  of  some  of  his 
works,  for  Bohemia.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  Prague  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  was  a  patron  of  the  arts;  but  it  is 
also  quite  possible  that  the  emperor  bespoke  tlie  works  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  painter  at  Modena.  The  name  of  Tommaso  da  Modena 
is  of  more  importance  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  on  account 
of  various  pretensions  which  his  works  have  given  rise  to.  The  altar- 
piece,  in  three  compartments,  of  the  *  Virgin  and  Child,*  with  Saints 
Wenceslas  and  Palmatius,  patrons  of  Bohemia,  formerly  at  Carlstein, 
but  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  was  said  to  be 
an  oil-painting,  and,  in  Von  Mechel's  catalogue,  to  have  been  painted 
in  1297;  it  was  therefore  eagerljr  caught  at  by  writers  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  to  confute  Vasari,  to  vindicate  the  title  of  their  respective 
countries  in  opposition  to  the  Flemish  claim.  This  picture  however 
bears  no  date,  and  more  recent  chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  it  is 
a  'tempera,'  and  not  an  oil-painting.  The  figures  are  half-lengtb, 
about  half  the  ftise  of  life,  and  are  painted  upon  a  gold  ground ;  and 
the  picture  bears  the  following  inscription  :^ 

Quis  opus  hoc  finzit  t    Thomas  de  Malina  pinxit, 
Qaale  vides  lector  Barisini  filius  aactor. 

Von  Mechel  read  Rarisini,  but  some  documents  mentioned  by  Fedo- 
rici,  Tiraboschi,  and  Lanzi  show  that  Barisini  should  be  the  reading ; 
Barisino  being  the  name  of  Tommaso's  father,  and  his  own  full  name 
accordingly  Tommaso  di  Barisino  da  Modena. 

There  is  an  eztensive  work,  a  series  of  many  portraits,  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  Dominicans  at  Trevigi,  which  Fra  Federici,  a 
Dominican,  has  had  engraved  for  his  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Trevigi—*  Memorie  Trevigiane  su  le  Opere  di  Disegno.'  They  wer« 
painted  in  1852,  and  are  accompanied  by  tU^  foUowiug  iqscription  ;-« 
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Anno  Domini  MCCCLIL  Prior  Travisinua  ordinis  praedicatorum 
depingi  fecit  istud  Capitulum,  et  ThomaB  Piotor  de  Muiina  pioxit 
istud.  These  works  are  completely  in  the  style  of  their  time,  but 
rather  above  the  standard  than  otherwise. 

MODESTI'l^US,  HERENNIUS,  a  Roman  classical  jurist,  was 
apparently  a  pupil  of  Ulpiauus.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  was  one  of  hi^  legal  advisers  (ccnsiliarii) ;  he  also 
taught  law  to  the  younger  Maximio us  (Jul.  Capitol., '  Maximio.  Jun.'  1). 
Modestinus  often  cites  Ulpianus  and  Paulus.  The  Florentine  Index 
enumerates  the  following  works  of  Modestinus: — Nineteen  books  of 
Response,  twelve  books  of  Pandects,  ten  books  of  Regul»,  nine  books 
of  Differentise,  six  books  of  Excusatione^,  four  books  on  Poense. 
The  work  on  Exousatlones  was  written  in  Greek  (*Dig.'  27,  tit.  1, 
'  De  Excusationibus  ')•  Nine  other  Works  by  Modestinus,  in  single 
books,  are  enumerated  in  the  Florentine  Index. 

The  period  of  Modestinus  is  also  determined  by  an  inscription, 
which  contains  tho  judgment  in  a  suit  which  was  prosecuted  some 
time  between  a.d.  227  and  245.  The  inscription  was  first  printed  by 
Fabretti,  in  his  work  on  Inscriptions  (p.  278).  Modestinus  is  men- 
tioned in  a  rescript,  of  the  year  239,  of  the  Emperor  Oordianus. 
There  are  845  excerpts  from  Modestinus  in  the  Digests 

The  compilers  of  the  Digett  have  made  a  few  excerpts  from  two 
writers  posterior  to  Modestinus.  These  writers  are  Hermogenianus 
and  Aurelius  Arcadius  Charisius.  Modestinus  is  cited  by  Charisias 
(<Dige8t,'50,  tit  4,  s.  18). 

*  MOFFAT,  ROBERT,  an  enterprising  agent  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  is  a  native  of  Inverkeithing,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church,  to 
which  his  parents  belonged.  In  the  year  1816  he  was  designated  for 
missionary  work  at  a  service  held  in  Surrey  Chapel,  London.  One  of 
those  who  were  set  apart  at  the  same  time  for  service  in  the  mission- 
field  was  John  Williams,  whose  labours  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  have 
since  become  so  famous,  and  whose  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  a  barbarous  island  has  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  the 
'  Martyr  of  Erromanga.'  [Williaus,  John.]  The  scene  of  Mr.  Moffat's 
labours  was  first  in  Namaqua-land,  on  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river, 
where  the  celebrated  Africaner  exercised  his  chieftainship,  and  after* 
wards  in  the  Bechuana  country.  Mr.  Moffat  visited  his  native  country 
in  1840,  and  addressed  numerous  public  meetings  in  England  and 
Scotlaud,  giving  details  of  his  missionary  labours,  as  well  as  of  his 
remarkable  personal  adventures  and  hair- breadth  escapes  in  his 
exploratoiy  journeys  through  the  African  wilds  and  deserts,  and 
among  barbarous  and  often  warlike  tribes.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion, although  to  a  great  extent  successful  among  various  tribes,  had 
been  much  interfered  with,  and  the  mission-settlements  were  frequently 
broken  up  by  the  wars  of  the  natives  with  each  other,  or  with  their 
Dutch  neighbours  on  the  frontier,  the  pioneers  of  a  not  over-refined 
civilisation.  While  in  England  Mr.  Moffiit  published  a  volume  con- 
taiuing  an  account  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  under 
the  tide  of  *  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa;'  and 
also  carried  through  the  press,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Psalms  in  the  Bechuana  language.  Mr.  Mofiiit  then  returned  to  South 
Africa,  where  he  is  still  engaged. 

•'David  LivJuobTOiff,  LL.D.,  another  African  missionary  and  ex- 
plorer,  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat.  During  the  sixteen 
years  in  which  he  has  laboured  aa  one  of  the  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Soeiety,  Dr.  Livingston  has  penetrated  fsr  into  the  inte- 
rior and  has  made  several  journeys  across  the  continent  of  South 
Africa.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at 
which  Dr.  Livingston  was  present,  on  the  15th  of  December  1856, 
the  president,  Sir  Roderick  Murohison,  said:— "They  were  met 
to  welcome  Dr.  Livingston  on  his  return  from  South  Africa  to  his 
native  coimtry,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  during  which,  whUe 
endeavouring  to  spreafl  the  blessings  of  Christianity  through  lands 
never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  British  subject,  he  had  made 
geographical  discoveries  of  incalculable  importance,  which  had  justly 
won  for  him  the  Victoria  or  Patron*s  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  When  that  honour  was  conferred  in  May  1855, 
for  traversing  South  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Lake 
K^aui  to  Linyanti,  and  thence  to  the  west  coast  in  lO"*  S.  Ut.,  Lord 
Kllesmere,  their  then  president,  spoke  of  the  scientific  precision  with 
which  the  uoarmed  and  unassisted  English  missionary  had  left  his 
mark  on  so  many  important  stations  of  regions  hitherto  blank."  Dr. 
Livingston  retraversed  these  regions,  and,  after  reaching  Linyanti, 
followed  the  Zambesi,  or  continuation  of  the  Leambye  river,  to  its 
mouths  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  passing  through  the  eastern 
Portuguese  settlement  of  T6te,  and  thus  completing  the  entire  journey 
Rcrocs  South  Africa.  Sir  Roderick  added :— "  It  had  been  calculated 
that»  putting  together  all  his  various  journeys.  Dr.  Livingston  had 
not  travelled  over  less  than  11,000  miles  of  African  territory;  and 
he  had  come  back  as  the  pioneer  of  sound  knowledge,  who  by  his 
astronomical  observations  had  determined  the  site  of  numerous  places, 
hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  nearly  all  hitherto  unknown;  while  he  had 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  of  describing  the  physical  features, 
climatology,  and  even  the  geological  structure  of  the  countries  he  had 
explored,  and  pointed  out  many  new  sources  of  commerce,  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  scope  apd  epterpriee  of  the  British  mercbanU''    In 


describing  the  features  of  the  territory  explored  by  him.  Dr.  Livingston 
said  that  south  of  the  twentieth  degree  of  south  latitude  the  country 
was  arid,  and  contained  very  few  rivers ;  but  to  the  north  of  that  line 
the  ooiutry  was  well  watered,  and  very  unlike  what  the  centre  of 
Africa  was  popularly  represented  to  be.  The  country  which  he  had 
traversed  indeed  was  covered  with  a  network  of  waters,  many  of  the 
streams  being  large  and  deep,  and  never  dried  up.  The  natives 
belonged  to  tiie  true  negro  family,  having  very  woolly  hair,  and 
being  darker  than  the  Bechuanas.  They  held  their  women  iu  high 
estimation,  many  of  whom  became  chiefs.  In  a  letter  published  in 
the '  Times'  newspaper  on  December  29,  1856,  Dr.  Livingston  states 
his  views  on  the  question  of  African  civilisation,  and  recommends  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  interior,  and  the  opening 
up  of  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  African 
tribes.  Such  measures  would,  he  thinks,  tend  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  advanoement  of  civilisation.  Dr.  Livingston  is  a 
native  of  Bhmtyre,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  in  his  youth  employed 
in  the  ootton-mill&  Having  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Glasgow  during  the  winter  months, 
resuming  bis  occupation  at  the  miUs  during  the  summer  vaoation  of 
the  classes.  He  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  proposes  soon  to 
return  to  prosecute  his  career  as  a  missionary  among  the  natives  of 
South  Africa.  On  Monday,  January  5, 1857,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  others  of  the  city  of  London,  was  held  at  tho 
Mansion  House^  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Livingston,  and  to  take  measures  to  form  a  *  Living- 
ston Testimonial  Fund.'  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Mr.  Gordon  Oumming,  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin,  Mr.  Raikes  Currio,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  a 
considerable  amount  was  raised  for  the  commencement  of  the  proposed 
fund.  Dr.  Liringstone  has  since  published  very  full  accounts  of  his 
travels.    [See  Livingstone,  David,  vol.  vi.  col.  1010.  and  Sup.  J 

MOHAMMED,  AJiUL-KASEM-IBN-ABDOLLAH,  was  born  at 
Mecca  on  the  10th  of  November  670,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
on  the  2l8t  of  April  571.  His  father  Abdollah,  whose  only  son  he 
was,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  distinguished  branch 
of  the  noble  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  claimed  a  direct  descent  from 
Ismael,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Arabian  race,  and  had  acquired 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  surrounding  tribes.  Owing  to  an  active 
and  uninterrupted  commerce,  the  Koreishites  were  not  only  renowned 
for  their  opulence  and  refinement,  but,  being  concentrated  about  the 
ancient  place  of  the  common  Arabian  worship,  they  were  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  celebrated  Caaba,  the  custCMdy  of  which,  together  with 
the  sacerdotal  office,  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  privilege  of  the 
Hashemites,  the  ancestors  of  Mohammed.  Mohammedan  authors  have 
laboured  to  adorn  the  burth  of  their  prophet  with  many  miraculous 
events,  such  as  the  Persian  sacred  fire  being  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  a  splendid  light  having  spread  over  all  Arabia;  but  these  and 
similar  embellishments  of  his  life,  with  a  great  number  of  prodigies 
attributed  to  him,  we  may  leave  to  the  credulity  of  his  followers.  In 
his  early  diildhood  Mohammed  lost  both  his  parents;  his  mother 
Amioa  died  in  his  second  year,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  his  aged  grand&ther,  Abdol  Motaleb,  who  was  then  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Caaba.  Abdol  Motaleb  was  succeeded  by  Abu  Taleb,  the 
uncle  of  Mohammed,  who  now  became  his  guardian,  and  with  whom 
he  made  several  journeys  and  mercantile  adventures,  principally 
towarda  Syria,  and  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus,  Baghdad,  and  Baaira.  In 
his  twentieth  year,  Mohammed  took  part  in  an  expedition  against  the 
predatory  tribes  which  then  molested  the  caravans  and  pilgrims  oo 
their  way  to  Mecca.  This  wandering  kind  of  life  and  the  practice  of 
warfare  animated  the  youth  with  an  eager  desire  of  adventure  and 
military  achievements,  and  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  germ  of  his  future  exertions.  To  this  must  be 
added  a  strongly-marked  propeusity  to  solitary  retirement  aud  to 
religious  abstraction,  originating  probably  in  his  early  contemplation 
of  the  absurd  ceremonies  and  cruel  idolatry  of  his  oontemporaries 
which  he  witnessed  at  Mecca,  and  in  which  he  had  been  oompelled  to 
take  part  by  replacing  the  famous  black  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Caaba 
when  the  temple  happened  to  be  repaired. 

A  Nestorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Basiv,  named 
Boheira,  was  the  first  who  observed  and  appreciated  the  oharacter  of 
young  Mohammed.  After  having  conversed  with  him  on  religious 
subjects,  he  foretold  to  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb  that  great  expectations 
might  be  conceived  of  the  boy  provided  he  should  escape  the  snares 
of  persecuting  Jews— a  caution  which  will  be  explained  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative. 

In  the  twenty*flfth  year  of  his  age^  Mohammed  became  aoquainted 
with  a  rich  widow,  Khadija,  whom  he  subsequently  married ;  aud 
during  the  fifteen  following  years  little  more  is  known  of  him  than 
that  preparatory  to  his  intended  mission  he  frequently  retired  to  the 
cave  of  Heva  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  also  made  a  second 
journey  into  Syria  and  occasional  visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia. 
During  these  jotimeys  he  gained  information  at  such  times  and  iu 
such  degi-ee  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
versed most  familiarly  with  some  learned  Jews  and  Christiana,  among 
whom  are  particularly  mentioned  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Abdollah-ibn 
Salaam,  and  Waraka,  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  who,  first  deserting  his 
native  polytheism  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  faith,  had  embraoed  the 
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Christian  religion,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  (Abulfeda,  'Annales,'  i.  288;  Marracciusy  'Prodromu%' 
1,  44.) 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed  assumed  the  prophetic 
offie6»  and  displayed  his  views  and  principles  to  his  own  domestio 
circle.  His  first  eifibrts  were  successful,  for  his  wife  Khadija,  Warak% 
Ababeker,  his  cousin-gennan  Ali-ben-Abi  Taleb,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  family,  readily  acknowledged  his  divine  mission,  and 
himself  as  the  apostle  of  Allah.  After  being  three  years  silently 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  his  nearest  friends,  he  invited  the  most 
illaatrioas  men  of  the  family  of  Haahem  to  his  house;  and  after 
having  conjured  them  to  leave  idolatiy  for  the  worship  of  one  Gtod, 
he  publicly  proclaimed  his  calling,  and  declared  that  by  the  command 
of  that  one  Qod,  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Qabriel,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  impart  to  his  countrymen  the  most  precious  gift,  and  the 
only  means  of  their  future  salvation.  Far  from  being  persuaded,  the 
sssembly  was  struck  silent  with  surprise  mingled  with  contempt. 
The  young  and  enthusiastic  Ali  alone,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Mohammed,  with  a  solemn  vow  offered  to  be  his  companion ;  but  his 
father,  th«  mild  and  sober  Abu  Taleb,  seriously  advised  the  prophet 
to  abstain  from  his  strange  and  fanatiod  design.  Mohammed  replied 
that,  even  if  the  sun  should  be  placed  on  his  right  hand  and  the  moon 
OQ  bis  left,  they  should  never  divert  him  from  his  career*  Stimulated 
ntherthan  intimidated  by  the  resistance  of  his  relations,  the  reformer 
eoon  began  to  ficeqoent  the  public  places  of  Mecca»  and  openly  to 
•preach  the  unity  of  Qod,  calUng  upon  the  dtLsenB  to  repent  of  their 
i^lstry,  exhorting  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  a 
Bopreme  and  most  meroiAil  Being,  and  reciting  fragments  of  the  Korftn 
or  affixing  them  at  the  doors  of  the  Caaba.  It  is  reported  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  thus  converting  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who,  struck 
with  the  sublime  beauty  of  a  passage  thus  promulgated,  declared  it 
fitt  superior  to  any  production  of  human  genius,  and  willingly  joined 
in  the  profession  of  Islanou  The  people  listened  to  the  precepts  of 
the  moralist^  and  though  they  were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  Ids 
eloquence,  very  few  were  yet  inclined  to  desert  their  hereditary  and 
long-cherished  ceremonies^  and  to  adopt  a*  spiritual  faith  the  internal 
evidence  of  which  they  were  unable  to  comprehend.  Mohammed  was 
repeatedly  urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  cUvine  mission  by  miracleSy 
but  he  prudently  appealed  to  the  internal  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and 
expressly  declared  that  wonders  and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit 
of  faith  snd  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  The  only  miraculoos  act 
which  Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished,  and  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credulous  adherents,  is  a  nocturnal 
journey  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  through 
the  heavens,  which  he  pretended  to  have  performed  on  an  imaginary 
anim^  like  an  ass,  called  Borak  (lightning) ;  but  we  need  scarcely 
remark  that  the  simple  words  of  the  Kordn  ('  Sur.'  xviL)  may  as  well 
be  taken  in  the  allegorical  sense  of  a  vision. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  noblest  citizens,  such  as  Abu  Obeida, 
Hsmza,  an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  Othman,  and  the  stemtmd  inflexible 
Omar,  were  successively  gained  by  the  moderation  and  influence  of 
Abnbeker,  witii  whom,  by  marrying  his  only  daughter  Ayesha,  the 
prophet  had  become  more  nearly  allied  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Khadija.  Nevertheless  for  more  than  ten  years  the  new  faith  made 
httle  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca,  and  might  have  been  extin- 
guished in  its  birth  if  the  jealous  leaders  of  the  Koreishites  had  not 
ctirocted  their  animosity  and  violenoe  against  the  whole  line  of  Uashem. 
Although  menaces  and  persecution,  too  often  repeated  to  be  minutely 
related  here,  had  compelled  the  few  votaries  of  Mohammed  to  retire 
into  Abyssinia,  the  spirit  of  party  continually  kindled  the  flame  of 
diiaension.  At  last  a  revolt,  which  threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed, 
broke  out  at  Mecca,  and  the  prophet  took  his  flight  to  Yatreb,  after- 
wards knovm  by  the  name  of  Medina  (Medinat-al-nabi),  or  the  City  of 
the  Prophet.  This  retreat  happened  on  the  16th  of  July  ^22,  and 
has  been  adopted  as  the  Mohammedan  era,  called  Uejra.  The  citissens 
of  Medina,  among  whom  the  seeds  of  Islam  had  been  sown  by  some 
converted  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  were  readily  inclined  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  reformer,  whom  they  had  often  invited  by 
several  previous  deputations,  and  to  whom  they  had  promised  their 
sUiance  and  protection  against  his  enemies.  Accordingly  they 
sdfanoed  in  procession  to  meet  the  banished  prophet,  invested  him 
with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office^  and  offered  their  assistance  in 
propagating  by  force  the  tenets  of  his  new  religion.  From  this  moment 
a  vast  Uieatre  opened  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  Mohammed. 
His  revelations  assumed  a  much  higher  claim;  he  inculcated  as  a 
matter  of  religion  and  of  faith  the  vraging  of  war  against  the  infidels; 
and  the  sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  Heaven,  from  that  time 
remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
countries  had  joined  in  the  profession  that  there  is  no  Qod  but  Allah, 
and  that  Mohammed  is  his  apostle. 

After  various  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  three  great  battles 
vers  fought  with  the  Koreishites  under  Abu  Sophian,  the  most  im- 
plaeable  foe  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Hashemitio  line,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Aba  Taleb,  had  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Mecca.  A 
military  force  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  Lad  been  collected  by  Abu 
Sophian,  in  order  to  protect  a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Syria, 
and  to  attack  the  daring  band  of  the  prophet>  who,  with  only  three 
hundred  ifkn'wtB,  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Heder,  twenty  miles 


from  Medina.  The  Moslems,  inflamed  with  enthusiasm  and  expectaK 
tion  of  booty,  furiously  assailed  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  short  battle, 
were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  leaving  a  rich  spoil  to  the  con- 
querora  To  avenge  this  disgraceful  defeat  Abu  Sophian  advanced  in 
the  following  year  (Hejr.  3)  with  an  army  of  three  thousand  men 
towards  Medina,  and  a  bloody  action,  in  which  Mohammed  was 
severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount  Ohud.  The  Koreishites 
were  now  victorious,  but  the  Moslems  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  o 
third  war,  during  which  the  city  of  Medina  was  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  was  terminated  by  a  single  combat  of  the  valorous  Ali  Sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  roving  dans  secretly  favouring  the  new 
cause,  or  at  least  of  a  doubtful  disposition,  the  idolaters  either  wanted 
strength  or  courage  to  protract  hostilities,  and  accordingly  an  armistice 
of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties.  This  interval  Mo- 
hammed employed  in  converting  or  subduing  the  principal  Jewish 
tribes,  namely,  those  of  KainokAo,  Koraidha,  Nadhir,  and  Ghaibar. 
(AbulfedSy '  Vita-Moham.,'  p.  67;  Pooocke,  *  Specimen  Bjst.  Arabum,* 
p.  11.) 

The  castles  and  towns  of  the  unwarlike  Jews  Were  rapidly  taken 
and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy  people,  being  unwilling  to  embrace 
the  rehgion  of  the  conqueror,  were  driven  out»  or  persecuted  and 
slaughtered  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  But  the  prophet  paid  dearly 
for  this,  as  he  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  poison  pre- 
pared for  him  by  a  Jewish  female  of  Chaibar.  Thus  advancing  amonjg 
the  tribes  of  his  native  country,  the  power  of  the  fierce  and  ambitious 
apostle  increased  like  an  avalanche,  and  as  the  Koreishites  had  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  truce,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
warriors  towards  Mecca  (Hejr.  8).  The  town  surrendered  without 
resistcmoe^  and  yielding  to  the  victorious  banners  of  Islam,  the  people 
unanimously  hailed,  as  the  sovereign  of  Mecca,  the  prophet  whom 
they  had  driven  from  his  paternal  hearth.  Mohammed  readily  for- 
gave Ids  converted  brethren  the  insults  which  he  had  formerly  received 
from  them,  and  after  having  broken  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols 
round  the  Caaba,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  he  adorned 
and  consecrated  the  temple  to  the  worship  of  Qod.  In  doing  tMs  ho 
himself  set  an  example  of  the  most  earnest  prayer  and  devotion,  and 
strictly  fulfilled  the  religious  duties  and  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  shrine  had  theretofore  invariably  observed.  The  con- 
quest of  Mecca,  and  a  subsequent  prosperous  expedition  against  the 
hostile  fortress  of  Tayef,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of 
the  idolatrous  tribes  over  all  Arabia,  and  even  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  presented  gifts  or  offered  their  friendship  and 
alliance  to  the  victorious  prophet  Intoxicated  with  ambitious  pride, 
Mohammed  now  despatched  his  ambassadors  to  Khosru  Parviz,  king 
of  Persia,  to  Heraclius  of  Byzantium,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia, 
solemnly  inviting  them  to  the  profession  of  IsUm,  or  threatening 
them  with  war.  Accordingly  an  army  of  three  thousand  Moslems 
invaded  the  eastern  territories  of  Palestine,  and  although  this  and  a 
subsequent  expedition  to  the  west  were  only  momentary  excursions,  a 
number  of  foreign  tribes  and  cities  willingly  submitted.  This  arose 
principally  from  the  clemency  and  moderation  of  the  prophet  towards 
the  ChrutianB,  from  whom  he  claimed  only  a  moderate  tribute,  and 
to  whom  he  granted  his  protection,  security  and  freedom  of  trade,  and 
toleration  of  their  worship,  and  whose  conversion  to  his  religion  he 
rather  expected  than  enforced.  On  this  occasion  a  patent  in  favour 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  known  imder  the  name  of  '  Testamentum 
Mohanmiedie,'  was  formally  published,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  authenticity,  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  many 
passages  of  the  Kor&n,  declaring  that  **  no  force  shall  be  employed  in 
religion :  that  the  prophet  is  nothing  but  a  teacher  and  admoniaher 
of  the  people,  who  shall  not  be  governed  by  violence,  and  that  the 
believers  shall  leave  those  who  do  not  believe  to  the  punishment  of 
Gk>d,  for  He  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward  every  one  as  he 
deserves.*'  ('Sur.'  ii,  257;  xlv.,  14;  Ixxxviii.,  21, &a)  Returning  from 
these  military  expeditions^  and  having  once  more  accomplished  a 
solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Mecca^  Mohammed  retired  to 
Medina,  where,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his  followers,  he  died. 
This  event  happened,  after  a  severe  fever  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  632,  m  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Omar,  with  many 
enthusiastic  disciples,  firmly  believed  that  a  prophet  could  never  die ; 
and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the  sober  and  prudent  Abubeker 
to  refute  so  absurd  an  opmion.  *'  Is  it  Mohammed,"  he  exclaimed  to 
the  frantic  mnltitnde,  '*  or  the  God  of  Mahommed,  whom  you  wor- 
ship ?  The  Qod  of  Mohammed  liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a 
mortal  like  ourselves,  and  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of  all 
mortality." 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  political  life  of  the  Arabian 
prophet,  by  whose  lofcy  aspirations  and  intrepid  courage  the  hostile 
tribes  of  an  immense  country  were  for  the  firat  time  united  in  faith 
and  obedience;  and  before  discussing  the  principles  of  s  religion, 
which,  during  the  space  of  a  century,  displayed  its  victorious  banners 
over  all  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Kgypt,  and  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  whose  precepts  even  now  are  zealouialy  followed  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  people — ^we  feel  it  necessary  to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of 
the  state  of  Arabia  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Islam.  The  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
divided  into  a  groat  number  of  free  and  wandering  claus,  llaiite4 
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communitieBy  and  petty  states,  wboee  peoulUritiea  of  chazaoter,  mode 
of  life,  and  political  inatitationB,  aa  they  were  mostly  dependent  upon 
local  ciroumatancea,  were  for  oenturiea  stamped  with  Uie  same  unaltmd 
features,  and  had  been  preserved  almoat  unchanged  even  from  the 
time  of  the  Patriarofaa  in  the  book  of  Qenesia.  The  mountainous 
table-land  of  oentral  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pasturage  and  fertile 
Talleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected  and  skirted  with  dreary 
waates  and  sandy  plains,  was  occupied  by  those  roTing  tribes  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  settled  inhabitants,  are  proud  of  the  name  of 
Beduinsy  .or  people  of  the  plain.  Most  of  them  were  addicted  to  a 
wandering  pastoral  life^  but  from  being  strongly  disposed  to  war  and 
chivalrous  adventures^  their  peaceable  occupations  ware  interrupted, 
either  by  conducting  a  caravan  of  merchants,  or  still  oftener  by  assailing 
and  robbing  their  fellow-tribes.  Every  tribe  was  govemeid  by  the 
most  aged  or  worthy  Sheikh  of  that  family  which  had  been  exalted 
above  its  brethren  by  fortune  and  heroic  deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence 
and  poetcy.  For  aa  the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  historians  and 
moralists,  by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their  countrymen  were 
impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  poetry  animated 
those  Arabs,  and  at  an  annual  fair  at  Okhad,  thirty  days  were  conse- 
crated to  poetical  emulation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Those  meetings  however  formed  only  a  vety  feeble  bond  of  union 
among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes,  who  only  occasionally,  and 
in  times  of  danger  and  warfare,  submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  Emir 
of  Emirs,  and  had  never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.  And  the  tie 
was  still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  being  collected  in 
flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  mostly 
employed  in  trade  and  agriculture,  were  regarded  with  supreme 
contempt  by  the  free  Beduins,  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves. 
The  religious  worship  of  the  Arabs  chiefly  consisted  in  the  adoration 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  which  were  considered  as  so  many  tutdar 
deities  of  the  different  tribes ;  and  among  which,  after  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  planet  Venus  had  acquired  such  peculiar  preeminence, 
that  even  to  the  pious  Moslems  Friday  ever  after  remained  the  sacred 
day  of  the  week.  These  deities,  with  many  other  images  of  the  per- 
soLified  powers  of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of  every  variety 
of  shape,  were  principally  gathered  round  the  ancient  Caaba,  or  squure 
temple,  the  Pantheon  of  Arabian  idolatry  at  Mecca;  and  their  worship 
was  accompanied,  not  only  with  the  most  horrid  rites  and  shocking 
ceremonies  of  a  degraded  paganism,  but  eyen  with  human  sacrifices 
and  cruelties  of  every  description.  Even  children  were  immolated  by 
some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols;  while  others,  as  the  Kendites, 
buried  their  daughters  alive  (*Sur.'  vi,  187;  xvL,  68;  Ixxxi.,  8),  and 
we  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  except  a  vague  belief  of  the  soul 
becoming  transformed  into  an  owl,  and  hovering  round  the  grave,  there 
is  DO  indication  that  the  Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  future  life  and 
final  retribution.  (Pococke,  *  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum,'  ed.  White, 
1806.)  Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we  pass  over  in  silence 
the  few  adhereots  of  Zoroaster,  scattered  along  the  Persian  Quif,  and 
the  Sabseans,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  who,  even  from 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiums  of  Ophir, 
Saba,  and  afterwards  Aden,  with  Indian  merchandise,  and  who,  aa  is 
clear  from  many  good  ailments,  were  undoubtedly  of  Hindoo  origin. 
The  Christian  religion  had  long  been  established  in  several  parts  of 
Arabia,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Oriental  church,  at  that  time^ 
almost  resembled  paganism,  being  associated  wifch  monacbism  and 
with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  relics,  and  images.  Among  the  heretical 
sectaries,  who,  absorbed  in  their  monophysitical  and  other  abstruse 
dogmatical  controvenies,  looked  upon  each  other  with  the  utmost 
hatred,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites, 
Marcionites,  and  Manicbaeans,  besides  some  other  obscure  sects^  such 
as  the  Coll>ridians,  who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  adoring 
her  as  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
Christian  tritheism  so  often  dwelt  on  by  the  author  of  the  Korftn. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  had  retired  in  great 
numbers  to  Arabia,  where,  owing  to  the  loose  connection  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  they  had  gained  considerable  power. 
Many  of  them,  adopting  the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  chose  a 
wandering  life,  connected  with  all  its  dangers  and  adventurous  strife, 
and  a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish  Beduin  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Hamindsa,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian  chivalry.  (*  Ham- 
masa,'  p.  49,  Freyt)  But  in  general  the  Jews  wen  p^MefuUy  settled 
in  towns  and  fortified  castles,  principally  along  the  coast,  or  dispersed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  large  dties.  It  was  to  the  Jews  of  his 
country  that  the  Arabian  reformer  first  and  most  eagerly  looked  for 
proselytes,  and  his  early  predilection  in  favour  of  the  "  possessors  of 
Scripture,"  as  they  are  honourably  called,  might  be  attested  by  innu- 
merable passages  of  the  Korftn.  He  not  only  appeals  frequently  to 
their  testimony  in  order  to  verify  the  revelations  of  former  times,  and 
consequently  the  truth  of  his  own  divine  mission  ('Sur.'  ii,  184  ;  x., 
93 ;  xxvii,  77 ;  xxxii.,  25 ;  xlv.,  16),  but  to  gratify  the  Jewish  supei^ 
station,  he  even  instructed  his  first  disciples  to  direct  their  prayers 
towards  the  holy  shrine  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  afterwards  altered  in 
favour  of  the  Caaba.  ('Sur.'  a.  148-146.)  But  the  followers  of  the 
Mosaic  institution,  though  already  entangled  in  their  fanciful  Tahnudic 
lore,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept  the  tenets  of  Islam,  and 
when  the  most  persuasive  summonses  of  the  prophet  were  repeatedly 


answered  by  ironical  sneers  and  imdisguised  contempt,  his  former 
friendship  was  converted  into  implacable  hatred,  and  tiie  Jews  wero 
accordingly  stigmatised  as  the  enemy  of  the  Moslems,  the  murderers 
of  their  prophets,  as  interpolators  of  sacred  Scripture^  and,  in  pre* 
tending  to  be  the  chosen  people  of  Qod,  aa  the  haughty  foes  of 
mankind.    (<  Sur.'  ii,  68,  73 ;  y.,  21,  74,  85.) 

DITevertheless  it  is  to  his  Jewish  instructors,  and  particularly  to  the 
above-mentioned  rabbi,  Abdollah  Ibn  Salaam,  that  Mohammed  was 
indebted  for  that  ample  knowledge  of  biblical  history,  and  for  those 
dogmatical  legends,  &nciful  ornaments,  and  absurd  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  with  which  almost  every  page  of  his  KorAn  is  stamped. 
(A.  Geiger,  *  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenthume  aufgenommenf* 
Bonn,  1838.)  This  leads  us  to  that  singular  work,  which  has  been 
M^owledged  as  the  fundamental  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law  for 
many  millionB  of  mankind;  a  work  which,  from  the  force  and 
sublimity  of  its  style,  has  been  for  centuries  admired,  and  has  become 
the  model  and  standard  of  all  Arabic  writers,  and  whose  language  is 
even  now  the  yehide  of  communication  for  nations  between  the 
Polynesian  Isles  and  the  Columns  of  Hercules ;  a  work  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  these  nations  as  the  inexhaustible  source  of  their 
happiness  on  earth,  and  as  the  only  means  of  their  eternal  bliss  and 
salvation  hereafter;  a  work  which,  according  to  pious  Moslems,  was 
written  before  the  throne  of  GK>d  with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table 
of  his  everlasting  decrees,  and  of  which  a  mere  copy  was  brought  down 
and  reyealed  to  Mohammed  by  the  angel  QabrieL 

The  Kor&n  (lecture),  or  with  the  Arabic  article^  Alkordn,  com- 
monly called  the  book,  or  book  of  Allah,  both  in  imitation  of  the 
rabbinical  denominations  of  the  Scripture,  namely  Mikra  and  Khitab, 
is  a  collection  of  all  those  various  fragments  which  the  prophet,  during 
the  time  of  his  apostolic  office,  successively  promulgated  as  so  many 
revelations  from  heaven.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  characterise 
the  leading  features  of  the  Eorftn,  or  even  to  giye  a  full  and  clear 
account  of  its  contents ;  for  the  chronological  order  of  the  incoherent 
rhapsodies  has  been  neglected,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  either  to  trace  any 
logical  connection  between  them,  or  to  reconcile  the  many  glaring 
contradictions  in  a  work  which  otherwise  might  have  served  ss  au 
official  journal  of  the  progress  of  Islam.  Aoconiing  to  the  momentary 
feelings  of  the  prophet,  hds  frame  of  mind,  or  the  naere  suggestions  of 
his  fancy,  pious  meditations  and  fervent  prayers  are  suddenly  inter 
rupted  by  hortatory  speeches  and  admonitory  discourses.  Apostrophes 
of  Allah  to  the  listening  apostle,  and  of  course  to  the  refractory 
unbelievers,  are  interrupted  by  legendary  tales  and  fabulous  traditions 
of  ancient  Arabic  heroes  and  tribes;  and  religious  customs  and  cere- 
monies, enforced  with  moral  sentences  and  the  most  energetic 
recommendations  of  gratitude,  charity,  patience,  and  piety,  are  occa* 
sionally  illustrated  or  strengthened  by  the  examples  of  the  biblical 
patriarchs  and  prophets  derived  from  rabbinical  authority.  Add  to 
this  the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is  the  most  refined  dialect  of 
Hejaz^  and  the  harmony  and  copiousness  of  the  style^  which  in 
splendid  imagery,  bold  metaphors,  and  oocasioaal  ryhme^  rather 
resembles  poetry  then  prose,  audi,  though  sometimes  obscure  or 
verging  upon  tumidity,  is  generally  vigorous  and  sublime,~aud  wo 
may  readUy  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  GK>the,  that  the  Korda  is  a 
work  with  whose  dulness  the  reader  is  at  first  disgusted,  but  is  after- 
wards attracted  by  its  charms,  and  finally  ravished  by  its  many 
beauties. 

The  revelations  of  the  Eorftn  had  been  originally  preserved  by  oral 
tradition,  or  handed  about  in  fragments,  written  on  palm-leaves  and 
pieces  of  parchment  by  the  slave  of  Mohammed,  Said  ben  Thabet. 
The  scattered  leaves  were  collected  into  a  volume  by  Abubeker,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet ;  but  many  apocryphal  additions 
having  crept  into  the  collection,  an  authentio  copy  was  afterwards 
revised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Caliph  Omar  (662).  The  code  is 
divided  into  114  chapters,  or  suras,  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Mecca  or  Medina,  where  they  had  been  promulgated,  and  with  the 
number  of  verses  which  they  contain ;  but  they  are  mostly  anangad 
according  to  their  length,  and  without  any  regard  to  chronology, 
the  seventy-fourth  and  ninety-sixth  chapters  being  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  revealed.  Among  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
Kor&n  we  may  notice  the  celebrated  commentaries  of  Abol  Easem 
Mohammed  Al-Samachshari,  and  Nasireddin  Al-Beidhavi  (in  the  12th 
and  18th  centuries),  both  of  whom  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
many  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  work,  and  to  explain 
its  occasional  obscurity,  mostly  by  means  of  that  recognised  oral 
tradition  which,  reoordiiog  in  more  than  7000  anecdotes,  the  private 
life,  opinions,  discourses,  and  sentences  of  the  prophet,  had  been 
collected  by  Abu  Abdollah  Mohammed  Al  BochAri  in  the  9th  century. 
This  collection,  combined  with  a  previous  controversy  respecting  the 
exclusive  right  of  AU  or  of  Abubeker  and  the  two  following  caliphs  to 
the  supreme  pontificate  and  secular  sovereignty  over  the  Moaleins, 
gave  rise  to  the  great  division  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  community 
into  Shiites,  or  seotarians,  by  whom  ih.e  authority  of  tradition  is 
rejected,  and  Sunuites,  or  orthodox  believers.  [Abbasides.]  The 
first  printed  edition  of  the  Korfto,  by  Pagninus  firixiensis  (Rom^ 
1530),  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  pope;  and  that  of  Lud.  Marraccios 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  unless  attended  with  a  '  Prodromus  ad 
Befutationem  Alcorani,'  Padua,  1698,  folia  A  quarto  edition  of  the 
text  by  Abr.  Hinkelmann  (Hamb.,  1694)    WM  critically  Mvised  and 
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reprinted  by  Q.  Fluegel  (Leipz.,  18S4).  A  French  Tersion  by  Sftvary 
(1783),  carefully  corrected  by  Garcin  de  Tany,  appeared  in  1825. 
The  English  tnmalation  by  G.  Sale,  accompanied  with  a  learned  Pre- 
liminary DiacouTBe  and  hoUB,  was  first  published  in  1734,  and  has 
been  often  reprinted. 

The  religious  system  of  Mohammed,  designated  by  the  name  of 
Islam,  or  Salvation,  is  displayed  throughout  the  Kor&n  in  single  and 
often-repeated  precepts.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  of  a  dogmatical 
(or  Imfin)  faith,  and  a  practical  (or  Din)  religion.  The  principal 
articles  of  belief  are  the  following : — There, is  but  one  God,  eternal, 
omnipotent,  most  wise^  and  most  merciful,  to  whom  alone  obedience 
and  adoration  are  due;,  and  whose  majesty  is  daily  proclaimed  by  a 
host  of  angels  above,  as  well  as  by  his  own  works  around  us  ;  he  is 
the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  supreme 
ruler  of  fat^  by  whose  divine  providence  and  absolute  predestination 
the  destinies  of  mankind  have  from  eternity  been  decreed.  The  will 
of  God  and  his  divine  law  were  often  and  fuUy  declared  by  the  former 
prophets,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ,  whose  authority  aud 
station  rise  in  gradation  above  each  other;  but  among  whom  Abraham 
ii  the  chief  prototype  of  a  true  believer.  ''  The  patriarch  was  neither 
a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  for  he  believed  in  the  unity  of  God :  he  was  a 
religious  Moslem,  and  the  friend  of  God,  as  the  Idam  is  nothing  more 
than  the  faith  of  Abraham."  (<  Sur.,'  ii  134 ;  zvi.  120.)  Nor  is 
Isaac  to  be  considered  as  the  beloved  son  oi  the  patriarch ;  for  it 
was  Ismael,  the  pious  father  of  the  Arabian  raco,  whom  Gk)d  asked 
for  a  sacrifice  (ziz.  65 ;  xzi.  85 ;  zzxvii.  101) ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
remarking  that  the  author  of  the  Eor^  is  often  so  totally  absorbed 
by  his  thoughts,  and  the  truth  of  hia  assertions  so  deeply  worked  on 
his  mind,  as  to  identify  his  own  feelings'with  those  of  the  biblical 
characters.  Equal  veneration  and  deferential  respect  are  paid  to  our 
Savionr  :  '•'Yenly,  Chnst  Jesus,  the  eou  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of 
(Sod,  and  his  won),  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  him,  honourable  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come ; 
and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet 
Jesus  waw  »  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  son  of  God ;  his  enemies  con- 
spired against  his  life,  but  a  phantom  was  substituted  for  him  on  the 
cross,  while  he  was  translated  to  heaven  "  (iiL  54 ;  iv.  156, 159).  But 
after  aU>  it  is  reiterated  in  the  Eorfin,  Mohammed  is  the  last  and  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  apostle;  with  him,  who  is  the  seal  of  the 
prophets  (xziii  40),  the  divine  missions  have  ceased ;  and  as  the  Scrip- 
ture and  Goapels  have  been  altered  by  superstitious  Jews  and  idolatrous 
Christiana,  the  Kor&n  must  be  revered  as  the  only  genuine  revelation 
by  which  former  religions  are  corroborated  and  verified  (ii  89 ;  xlvi  11).  < 
The  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  the  day  of  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  every  one  shall  receive  the  just  reward  of 
his  virtues,  or  the  punishment  due  to  hia  evil  deeds.  Sinners,  and 
particularly  unbelievers  and  idolaters,  shall  be  hurled  about  in  a  dark 
or  bumiiig  hell  ;  whereas  the  virtuous  and  pious  Moslems  shall  be 
rewarded  with  everlasting  happiness  in  a  paradise,  enlivened  by 
heavenly  virgins,  and  abounding  with  shady  groves,  clear  streams  of 
water,  and  delicious  fruits — the  most  desirable  enjoyments  in  the 
iandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  the  hope  of  salvation  is  not  confined  to 
the  Moslem,  for  every  man  who  believes  in  God  and  does  good  works 
fehall  be  saved. 

Besides  the  most  weighty  obligation  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
Iilam,  which  we  have  idready  noticed  as  incumbent  on  every  Moslem, 
the  first  practical  duties  are — prayers  directed  towards  the  temple  of 
Mecca  at  five  appointed  hours  of  the  day,  fasting  during  the  month 
uf  Ramadhan,  and  alms,  to  which  the  fortieth  part  of  a  person's  pro- 
perty must  be  appropriated,  and  which  must  be  bestowed  even  on 
loes  and  on  the  brute  creation.  Prayer  will  carry  the  Moslem  half-way 
to  God;  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace;  but  charity 
and  benevolence  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  by  which  the  Supreme 
Ueing  is  best  worshipped,  will  gain  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  of 
body  aud  frequent  religious  ablutions  are  strongly  recommended,  and 
likewise  attendance  at  divine  service  in  the  mosques  on  every  Friday ; 
and  once  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life,  if  possible,  the  performance  of 
a  holy  pflgrima^  to  the  temple  of  Mec<»,  the  sacred  birth-place  of 
Islam.  The  ancient  Arabian  custom  of  circumcision,  generally  prac- 
tised m  the  eighth  year,  the  legislator  retained;  and  in  many  usages 
and  ceremonies  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  either 
by  connecting  a  prevalent  superstition  with  the  morals  of  a  purer 
faith,  or  by  restricting  an  abusive  practice  within  its  just  limits. 
For  example^  instead  of  the  former  polygamy,  four  wives,  at  most  were 
leg^y  allowed,  and  the  matrimonial  rules  were  more  strictly  regulated. 
The  EorfOi  enumerates  as  deadly  sins  —  wilful  murder,  adultery, 
calumny,  peijury,  and  false  testimony.  Usury,  gaming,  and  the  use 
of  wine  and  pork,  are  strongly  forbidden ;  and  it  is  but  doing  justice 
to  Mohammed  to  observe,  that  every  precept  enjoined  upon  his  followers 
had  been  fully  confirmed  by  his  own  example,  if  we  except  his  incon- 
tinence with  the  sex.  The  prophet  married  no  less  than  seventeen 
wives,  strangely  enough  all  widows,  except  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker.  This  sensuality,  the  chief  stain  on  his  character,  can 
neither  be  palliated  by  the  natural  temjperament  of  the  Arabs  nor  by 
his  hope  of  posterity  and  lineal  succession,  which  nevertheless  failed, 
as  the  four  sons  of  Mohammed  died  in  their  infancy.  But  Moham- 
med was  a  great  man,  and  one  who  in  every  respect  is  described  as 
a  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue,  brave  and  liberal,  eloquent  and 


vigorous,  noble  and  simple  in  all  his  dealmgs,  and  of  irreptoabhable 
morals.  That  fraud,  cruelty,  and  injostioe  were  often  subservient  to 
the  first  propagation  of  Islam,  cannot  be  denied;  but  a  religious 
^thusiast  is  compelled  to  act  according  to  the  overpowering  sugges- 
tions of  his  imagination,  which  he  persuades  himself  to  be  the  inspira- 
tions of  Heaven,  and  according  to  his  own  conviction  of  the  importance 
and  justice  of  his  mission.  As  to  this,  the  prophet  repeatedly  and  in 
the  strongest  terms  expresses  his  purpoee  of  uniting  and  raoonoUing 
the  hostile  tribes  of  his  country  by  destroying  tiieir  gross  idolatiy, 
and  by  bestowing  on  them  the  most  saluttfy  and  precious  gift  of  a 
purer  creed,  in  whose  truth  and  divine  origin  he  himsdf  firmly  believed. 
And  indeed  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  religion  of  the  Korftn, 
by  which  prayers  and  alms  were  substituted  for  the  blood  of  human 
victims,  and  which,  instead  of  hostility  and  perpetual  feuds,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  benevolenoe  and  social  virtue  has  been  a  blessing  to  the 
Eastern  world,  and  has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  its  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  to  the  conquering  sword  and  to  the  intrepid 
courage  of  the  reformer  and  his  successors,  but  also  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  and  attractive  features  of  a  system,  rich  with  all  the  luxuriance 
of  Eastern  poetry,  and  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  sensual 
generation,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Arabian  oonquests  must  be 
attributed,  although  favoured  and  promoted  by  the  discord,  internal 
revolutions,  and  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  govemmentSL 

MOIB,  DAVID  MACBEl^H,  was  bom  at  Musselburgh,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  5tb  of  January  1798.  He  was  edooited 
at  the  grammar-school  there,  and  when  only  thirteen  was  apprenticed 
to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  medical  practitioner  in  that  town.  He  was  a  diligent 
and  attentive  student  in  his  profession,  but  became  very  early  inclined 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  1812  he  produoed  some  poems,  whioh,  though 
neat^  had  little  originality ;  shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  in  print 
with  two  brief  essays  in  prose,  in  a  small  local  magarine.  During  the 
last  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  which  was  for  four  years,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  whioh  he  continued  to  do  after  his  appren- 
ticeship terminated,  and  obtained  his  diploma  as  suigeon  in  the  spring 
of  1816.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  enter  the  army,  but  the  peace 
offering  few  hopes  of  advancement  in  that  direction,  he  abandoned  his 
purpose,  returned  home,  and  for  awhile  devoted  himself  to  literature^ 
writing  occasionally  for  the  '  Scots  Magazine,'  and  published  an  anony- 
mous volume,  entitled  'The  Bombwdment  of  Algiers  and  other 
Poems,'  which  brought  him  littls  profit  or  fame.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  *  The  Musselburgh  Forum,'  a  debating  society,  in  which  he 
favourably  distingmsbed  himself.  In  1817  he  entered  into  business 
as  a  partner,  in  his  native  town,  with  Dr.  Brown,  who  had  an  extensive 
but  laborious  practice.  Moir  worked  hard  at  his  professional  duties^ 
but,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  he  employed  a  great  part 
of  the  night  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  was  at  tbis  time  a  frequent 
contributor  in  prose  and  verse  to  Constable's  'Edmburgh  Magastne.' 
When  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  was  started,  he  became  a  still  more 
constant  contributor  to  its  psges.  He  wrote  for  it  both  prose  and 
poetry,  both  oomio  and  serious.  Among  his  comic  effusions  were '  The 
Eve  of  St.  Jerry,'  and  '  The  Aundent  Waggonere,'  and  at  the  time 
some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Magmn.  His 
serious  poems  were  marked  as  by  A,  a  signature  which  he  retained  in 
that  magazme  until  his  death.  In  1828  he  formed  a  strong  friendship 
with  John  (Salt,  who,  when  he  departed  for  America,  left  his  novel, 
*  The  Last  of  the  Lairds,'  unfinished,  and  Moir  wrote  the  concluding 
chapters  for  him.  In  1824  he  published  'The  Legend  of  Gtenevieve, 
with  other  Tales  and  Poems,'  consLating  of  selections  from  his  maga* 
sine  contributions,  with  some  original  Additions.  In  the  same  yearne 
commenced,  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  his  novel  of  'The  Auto- 
biography of  Mansie  Waucb,'  which  was  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  afterwards  published  separately.  It  had  great  success,  and 
the  character  of  its  hero  is  a  clever  embodiment  of  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  ^Scottish  character.  During  all  these  literary  labours  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  professional  duties  with  indefiitigable  assiduity 
and  extreme  kindness.  Between  1817  and  1828  he  is  stated  never  to 
have  slept  a  night  out  of  Musselbuxgh.  He  was  now  reoonmiended  to 
remove  to  Edinbuigh,  where  he  might  have  readily  attained  a  more 
lucrative  practice,  but  his  attachment  to  his  old  haunts  and  his  old 
patients  and  neighbours  caused  him  to  refuse.  In  1829  he  married. 
In  1831  he  published  his  '  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine^ 
being  a  View  of  the  Healing  Art  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabians.'  In  1832,  after  having  exerted  hinoself  in  a 
most  energetic  manner  when  the  cholera  was  raging  in  his  district,  he 
published  as  a  pamphlet  'Practical  Observations  on  Malignant 
Cholera,'  which  had  a  very  extensive  circulation ; '  and  this  was  followed 
by  '  Proofs  of  the  Conta^on  of  Malignant  Cholera;'  both  works  being 
allowed  to  possess  great  merit,  even  by  those  who  differed  from  the 
author's  conclusionii  In  1832  Mr.  Moir  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  viaited  London,  where  be  extended  his  acquaintance  among 
the  literary  celebrities.  In  1843  he  published  'Domestio  Verses,' 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  recordi^  with  much  tenderness,  the 
loss  of  two  of  his  sons,  who  died  youn^  In  1845  he  contributed  the 
account  of  the  civil  histoiy  and  antiquities  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk, 
of  which  Musselburgh  is  the  chief  town^  to  the  '  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland.'  In  1846  he  met  with  an  accident^  being  thrown 
from  a  carriage,  by  which  he  was  rs&dered  lame  for  lifio.    In  the 
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vpriDg  of  1851  he  dellTered  »  series  of  lectures  '  On  the  Poetical 
Literature  of  the  Past  Century/  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Insti- 
tution. In  the  same  year,  'Selim/  his  last  contribation  to 'Black- 
wood's Hagazine/  appeared,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  he  died.  Bis 
activity  had  continued  unabated  during  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
besides  paying  a  sedulous  and  benevolent  attention  to  his  patients,  filled 
▼arious  municipal  offices,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly.  His  contributions  to  'Blackwood'  alone  number  870. 
His  serious  poetry,  by  which  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  is  sweetly 
pensive  and  tender,  without  any  remarkable  original  poetic  power,  but  it 
possesses  a  charm  in  its  natural  ima^^ery  and  its  appeals  to  our  feelings 
that  can  never  fail  to  please.  In  1852  his  '  Poetical  Works,'  whic£, 
howcTer,  are  only  a  selection,  were  published,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life,  by  T.  Aird. 

HOITTE,  JEAN  GUILLAUME,  Chevalier,  the  son  of  the  engraTer 
P.  £.  Moitte,  was  a  distinguished  French  sculptor,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1747.  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Pigal>  after  whose  death  he 
studied  under  Lemoyne.  In  1768  he  obtained  the  ^rond  prize  in 
sculpture  for  a  statue  of  David  carrying  the  head  of  Goliath,  and  he 
went,  as  entitled  in  consequence,  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome ;  the  Roman  climate  however  proved  quite  unfit 
for  his  constitution,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  May  2,  1810. 

Moitte  has  executed  many  excellent  bas-reliefs  and  figures,  and  some 
equestrian  statues ;  but  he  left  many  models,  and  among  them  his 
principal  works,  unfinished  at  his  death,  as  the  great  basi-rilievi  for  the 
column  of  Boulogne,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  d'Hautpoul, 
a  model  in  plaster,  made  for  the  French  government  Moitte  was  a 
member  of  the  old  French  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works :— A  marble  statue 
of  Cassini ;  another  of  General  Custines ;  a  baso-rilievo  for  the  tomb 
of  General  Leolero  in  the  Pantheon ;  a  Vestal  sprinkling  the  holy 
water;  Ariadne;  a  sacrificer;  the  laige  basso-rilicvo  of  the  front  of 
the  Pantheon,  representing  the  Father-land,  or  La  Patrie,  crowning 
civic  and  militaiy  virtues,  which  was  removed  after  the  Restoration ; 
a  basso-rilievo  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  representing  History  in- 
scribing TAn  VI.  and  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  his  French  title  of 
Le  Grand;  other  bassi-rilievi  for  the  barriers  of  Paris,  and  the  Ch&teau 
de  rile  Adam,  and  the  colossal  figures  of  Bretagne  and  Normandie  at 
the  barrier  des  Bona  Hommes;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  L; 
and  the  basso-rilievo  of  the  warrior  devoting  himself  to  his  country,  or 
France  surrounded  by  virtues  and  calling  her  sons  to  her  defence,  now 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg:  it  was  ordered  in  1798  for  the 
vestibule  of  t^e  Luxembouig  facing  the  garden.  / 

(Gabet,  Dictumnaire  det  AHittea  de  VEcole  FraucaUe,  &c.) 

MOIVRE,  A.  DE.    [Demoivke,  A.] 

MOLA.  There  are  two  artists  of  this  name,  who  were  contem- 
poraries, and  both  studied  for  a  time  under  Albaco.  Of  these,  the 
more  celebrated  one,  Pibbpbakcebco  Mola,  was  bom  at  Coldre,  in 
the  Milanese  territory,  in  1621,  according  to  Pascoli,  or  at  Lugano,  in 
1612,  accordiog  to  Passeri;  and  after  receiving  his  first  instructions 
in  art  from  his  father,  who  was  both  a  painter  and  architect,  he 
studied  successively  under  Giuseppino,  Albano,  and  Guercina  He 
attained  to  great  excellence  both  in  design  and  colouring ;  and  though 
his  chief  merit  lay  in  landscape,  to  which  he  principally  applied  himself, 
he  also  painted  history  occasionally,  and  with  much  ability.  His 
talents  obtained  for  him  the  patronsge  of  princes  and  nobles,  and 
among  others  of  Christuia  of  Sweden.  His  reputation  at  length 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  France,  and  he  was  making  preparations 
for  proceeding  thither  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Rome  in  1666  (Pascoli),  or  1668  (Passeri). 

GiAMBATTiBTA  MoLA,  who  was  uot  at  all  related  to  the  preceding, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  was  bom  in  1620.  He 
studied  first  at  Paris  under  Vouet,  and  afterwards  under  Albano  at 
Bologna.  Like  his  namesake  Pierfrancesco,  Gianbattista  was  an 
excellent  landscape-painter,  and  well  skilled  also  in  perspective, 
though  in  other  respects  his  inferior.  One  of  his  most  celebrated 
works  is  a  '  Repose  in  Egypt,'  in  the  Rinuccmi  collection  at  Florence. 
He  died  m  1661. 

•MOLBECH,  CHRISTLAN,  an  eminent  Danish  writer  on  biblio- 
graphy,  literary  biography  and  history,  philology,  criticism,  and  other 
subjects,  was  bom  at  Soroe  on  the  feth  of  October  1788.  His  father, 
Johaa  Christian  Molbech,  ako  an  author,  was  by  birth  a  Norwegian, 
and  held  the  post  of  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the 
celebrated  academy  of  Soroe  from  1787  to  1822.  The  son  was 
intended  for  the  sea,  and  would  have  gone  on  a  voyage  to  India  in^ 
1796,  but  for  an  illness  which  kept  him  at  home,  and  gave  occasion 
to  an  entire  change  in  his  pursuits.  He  entered  the  university  of 
Copenhagen  and  studied  for  the  law,  in  which  he  passed  a  creditable 
exammation,  but  he  was  destined  to  be  neither  a  seaman  nor  a  lawyer. 
In  1804  he  was  admitted  as  a  *' volunteer"  to  assist  in  the  royal 
hbrary  at  Copenhagen  and  he  is  now  (in  1867),  by  gradual  advance, 
the  second  officer  in  that  establishment. 

His  activity  during  a  literary  career  of  now  more  than  half  a 
century  has  been  so  unintermitted,  that  the  list  of  his  works  and  of 
the  review  of  them  in  Erslew's  •Forfatter  Uxicon,'  which  however 


includes  articles  in  periodicals,  occupies  nearly  twelve  closely  printed 
psges.  These  productions,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  of  very  various 
character.  Among  the  most  prominent  are  'Breve  fra  Sverrige' 
('Letters  from  Sweden*),  3  vols.  1814-17,  giving  an  interesting,  but  some- 
what difiuse  account  of  a  visit  to  Sweden  in  1812,  and  'Reise  giennem 
en  Deel  af  Tydskland,'  &&  ('  Travels  through  a  portion  of  Germany, 
Fhmce,  England,  and  Italy '),  8  vols.  1821-22,  in  which  he  narrates  a 
journey  of  some  months  in  1819  and  1820,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
undertake  by  the  liberality  of  the  Danish  government,  with  the  view 
among  other  things,  of  studying  the  condition  and  arrangements  of 
public  libraries.  With  Engluid  in  general  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
with  Italy  he  was  delighted,  and  these  were  the  two  countries  he  moat 
wished  to  revisit.  Borne  of  his  other  works  bear  on  the  subject  of 
libraries,  in  particular  a  treatise  '  On  Public  Libraries,'  issued  in  1829, 
and  a  life  of  Moldenhawer,  once  librarian  of  the  royal  library  at 
Copenhagen,  in  which  there  is  an  interesting  delineation  of  enlightened 
activity  in  a  field  of  literary  exertion  to  which  little  attention  hai 
been  given  in  England. 

Molbech  was  early  engaged  as  one  of  tbe  compilers  of  the  great 
Dictionary  of  the  Danish  language  issued  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  issued  in  1798,  while  the  last  portion  that  has  appeared  of  it, 
part  of  the  seventh  volume,  published  in  1853,  brings  it  no  farther 
than  the  letter  T.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  the  editors  to  the 
sixth  volume,  which  comprises  the  letter  S  only,  and  took  nineteen 
years  in  preparing.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  dififerenoe 
between  the  progress  made  by  individuals  and  by  committees  that  in 
1883  he  published  in  two  volumes  a^  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Danish 
language,  compiled  by  himself,  which  is  recogniBcd  as  the  best  now 
existing,  and  of  irhioh.  a  second  edition  is  at  present  (1857)  issuing 
from  the  press.  A  Danish  '  Dialect  Lexicon '  (Copenhagen,  1841),  is 
perhaps  a  still  more  valuable  oontribution  to  philology,  as  briogiog 
together  for  the  first  time  a  mass  of  materials  of  great  interest  to  the 
inquirer  not  only  into  the  Scandinavian,  but  our  own  and  the  other 
languages  of  the  Germanic  stock.  A  collection  of  Danish  proverbs, 
proverbial  phrases,  and  mottoes  ('  Danske  Ordsprog,  Tankesprog,  og 
Riimsprog,'  Copenhagen,  1839),  forms  a  sort  of  supplement  to  these 
works.  Molbedi  has  also  superintended  the  publication  of  various 
monuments  of  the  ancient  Danish  langusge — the  oldest  translation  of 
the  Bible,  several  rhymed  chronicles,  and  an  old  medical  work  of 
the  13th  century  by  Henrik  Harpestreng ;  and  he  has  taken  up  a 
somewhat  novel  position  among  philologists  by  pointing  out  tbe  supe- 
riority of  the  modem  Danish  to  the  old  Icelandic,  from  which  it 
springs,  in  the  greater  variety  of  style  of  which  it  admits— a  point  of 
comparison  which  many  writers  on  the  advantages  of  the  earlier 
phases  of  modem  languages  seem  to  have  utterly  overlooked.  A 
new  edition  of  Holberg's  comedies  by  Molbech,  and  biographies  of 
Ewald  and  Schack-Staffeldt,  as  well  as  a  series  of  lives  of  Danish 
poets  prefixed  to  his  selections  in  a  *Dansk  Poetisk  Anthologie,'  evince 
his  interest  in  the  more  modem  classical  literature  of  his  countrj. 
Perhaps  the  short  biographies,  which  are  remarkably  well  doue,  are 
of  all  the  productions  of  Molbeoh's  pen  the  most  felicitous.  In 
Danish  history, his  'Fortsellinger  og  Skildringer'  (*Tales  and  Sketches'), 
in  the  manner  of  Scott's  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  popularity;  and  he  has  edited  tbe  'Diary  of  Bishop  Bircbe- 
rod,'  and,  in  conjunction  with  Petersen,  a  selection  of  ancient  Danish 
documents  and  letters.  .A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  smaller 
writings,  'Blandede  Smaaskrifter/  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
between  1884  and  1836.  He  edited  a  monthly  periodical  entitied 
<  Athene,'  in  nine  volumes,  between  1816  and  1817;  and  also  the 
'Maanedskrift  for  Litteratur,' a  monthly  literary  review,  in  twenty 
volumes,  from  1830  to  1838,  which  are  two  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  kind  in  Danish  literature.  The  'Nordisk  Tidskrift  for 
Historic'  (4  vols.,  1827-36),  was  also  edited  by  him ;  and  the  'Histo- 
risk  Tidskrift,'  or  Historical  Magazine,  issued  by  the  Danish  Historical 
Association,  which  was  commenced  in  1840,  and  still  continues,  ii 
under  his  superintendence.  He  has  been  urging  the  same  society  to 
undertake  a  great  biographical  dictionary  of  Danes,  a  work  of  which 
there  is  much  need,  and  which  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  Europe.  Molbech  is  a  member  of  the  Danish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  first  hxmdred  years  of  which  he  hss 
published  a  history,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog^  and  a 
member  of  numerous  foreign  learned  societies,  among  others,  of  the 
Antiquarian  and  Philological  of  London.  His  son.  Christian  Knud 
Fredrik  Molbech,  bom  in  1821,  also  attached  to  the  Royal  Library  at 
Copenhagen,  is  the  author  of  some  poems,  and  of  a  volume  of  travels 
entitled  *  En  Maaned  i  Spanien '  (*  A  Month  in  Spain ').    [See  SuF.] 

MOLll,  COMTE  DE,  was  bom  in  1781,  and  was  descended  from  sn 
illustrious  family  in  France.  He  was  the  son  of  the  President  Mol^, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  >  io  "nee  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
Enough  property  however  appears  to  have  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  family  fortunes  to  enable  the  father  to  send  his  son  to 
the  Central  school  of  Public  Works,  afterwards  called  the  Poly  tech- 
nique, where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  industry  and  vigour.  In 
1806  he  published  *  Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Politique '  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  L,  and  secured  for  him  the 
post  of  auditor  of  the  Council  of  State.  These  Essays,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  of  a  highly  absolutist  cast;  and  though  their  author 
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continued  to  the  Ust  a  staunoh  adherent  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty, 
he  remained  in  offioe  under  the  Bourbons  after  their  restoration,  who 
created  him  a  peer  of  fVanoe.  To  the  policy  and  measures  of  Prinoe 
Polignao  he  cSSered  the  most  determined  opposition.  After  the 
revolution  of  July  1880  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  liiortly  afterwards  was  advanced  to 
the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of  France,  which  he  eventually  was  obliged 
to  resign  by  the  opposition  of  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Thiers.  Upon  this  he 
retired  into  private  life,  and  though  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  he  took  little  or  no  part  in  its  prooeedlDgs.  The 
family  of  Count  MoM  was  of  that  rank  which  is  known  as  the 
'nobility  of  the  robe/  and  his  ancestors  were  of  gentle  blood  as  long 
4go  as  the  days  of  Henri  lY.  Talents  and  administrative  capacity 
•eem  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family,  as  well  as  the  love  of 
legal  order,  monarchy,  and  constitutional  government  Count  Mol^ 
was  almost  the  last  remaining  link  between  his  countrymen  of  the 
old  and  of  the  new  regime,  as  combining  the  high-bred  tone  and 
monarchical  principles  of  the  former  with  a  proportion  of  the  liberal 
principles  which  are  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  latter  class.  But 
wiiile  Count  Mol^  accepted  each  successive  change  in  the  governing 
tystem  of  France  as  the  result  of  political  necessity,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  ever  swerved  in  principle  from  the  opinions  which  he 
had  originally  professed.  At  the  olose  of  his  long  career,  under 
varions  auooessive  ehanges  of  government,  he  renewed  his  relations 
«iih  the  ancient  dynasty,  and  departed  life  as  he  entered  upon  ity  a 
supporter  of  the  old  monarchy.  In  his  theological  opinions  he 
inclined  to  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  from  his  high  oharaoter^  great 
abiiitieSy  and  illustrious  position,  he  was  one  of  Uie  strong^t  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  in  France.  His  memoirs,  which 
naturally  include  reminiscences  of  all  the  great  men  and  notables 
of  Fmncae  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  are  shortly  to 
be  published,  fie  died  suddenly  at  his  £unily  seat  at  Champalatoux, 
Movember23rd,  1855. 

MOLESWORTH,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  WILLIAM,  eighth 
Baronet  of  that  name,  was  bom  in  1810.  He  was  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  Cornish  family  of  large  landed  possessions^ 
originally  of  Irish  extraction.  The  first  baronet^  was  governor  of 
Jimaioa  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Sir  William's  father  died  in 
lb23.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  school  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
first  educated,  but  it  is  certain  that  having  spent  some  time  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  sent  to  Bdinburgh,  where  he  was  taught  classics, 
mathematics,  and  metaphysical  science,  by  an  Italian  refugee,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  a  German  university.  In  this  latter  soil  his 
mind  took  deep  root ;  he  acquired  the  German  language,  and  followed 
at  will  the  bent  of  his  own  vigorous  talents.  Having  left  England 
with  an  average  acquirement  of  general  and  classical  knowledge,  he 
concentrated  his  powers  in  Germany  upon  the  study  of  philology  and 
history.  His  mind  however  revolted  against  the  mysticism  of  the 
German  school,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  ralessed  from  collegiate  study 
he  made  the  usual  tour  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1831  he  was  still  in  his  minority.  His  first  public  appeanmoe  in  this 
country  was  at  a  meeting  convened  in  his  native  county  in  that  year 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  parliamentary  reform,  and  his  maidei^ 
speech  on  that  occasion  gave  considerable  promise  of  future  eminence. 
He  was  little  more  than  of  age  when  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
unopposed  in  Deoembor  1832,  for  East  Cornwall,  by  which  con- 
sUtutnoy  he  was  re-elected  in  December  1834,  but  withdrew  from 
the  contest  in  July  1837,  when  he  was  returned  for  Leeds.  At  the 
diiaolution  of  1841,  being  oonvinoed  that  his  chance  of  success  at 
Leeds  was  hopeless,  he  declined  a  contest  and  remained  out  of  parlia- 
ment for  four  years.  During  this  interval  he  read  and  thought  much 
on  politics  and  social  economy,  gave  himself  a  sounder  political 
education,  and  accumulated  capital  for  his  future  senatorial  life.  In 
1850,  however,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Southwark,  and  though  strenuously 
aaaailed  for  his  support  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  he  was 
successful,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  same  constituency  to  his 
death.  In  January  1853  he  accepted  the  offioe  of  First  Comnussioner 
of  Public  Works  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration, 
and  was  reelected  without  opposition ;  and  again  on  his  subsequent 
tranalation  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

As  a  'Commons'  debater'  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  not  of 
first-rate  eminence.  His  speeches  in  parliament  were  few,  but  always 
valuable,  though  of  too  philosophical  a  cast  to  be  generally  popular. 
Those  on  the  colonies  deUvered  in  1838 ;  in  1840  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  the  condition  of  the  people ;  on  transportation  in  1837-38 ; 
and  on  many  important  social  and  economic  quoBtiona  about  the 
same  period,  were  of  great  merit  and  immense  practical  utility.  They 
were  csrefuUy  prepaid  beforehand,  and  were  the  results  of  readings 
Ubonr,  and  reflection.  In  July  1855  Sur  William  Molesworth  found 
a  sphere  fiir  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  a  larger  scope  for  his 
administrative  ability,  on  being  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
colonies  but  he  held  that  offioe  only  for  the  brief  space  of  four 
months^  when  his  career  of  public  usefulness  was  cut  short  by  death, 
which  ooonrred  on  the  22nd  of  October  1855.  The  colonial  and 
domestio  press  were  all  but  unanimous  in  expressing  their  satisfaction 
at  his  appointment;  it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had  taken. the 
tepeat  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Canada  and  Australia,  and  had 
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studied  the  problem  and  mastered  the  theory  of  colonisation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  contemporary.  Neither  was  it  for- 
gotten that  he  was  the  first  person  who,  in  this  country,  sucoeeded 
in  calling  public  attention  to  the  manifold  abuses  connected-  vrith 
the  transportation  of  criminals,  though  eighteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  parliamentary  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  brought 
to  light  all  the  horrors  of  our  penal  system.  In  the  words  of  a 
writer  in  the  'Times,'  ''Sir  William  Molesworth  found  our  colonial 
empire  disorganised  and  distracted  by  the  mal-administration  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  wedded  as  it  then  was  to  a  system  of  ignorant  and 
impertinent  interference.  He  first  aroused  the  attention  of  par- 
liament to  the  importance  of  our  remote  dependendes,  and  explained 
with  incomparable  clearness  and  force  the  principles  of  colonial  self- 
government.  With  untiring  diligence  and  great  constructive  power 
he  prepared  draught  constitutions,  and  investigated  the  relations 
between  the  imperial  government  and  its  dependencies.  Starting 
from  a  small  minority,  he  brought  the  public  and  parliament  over  to 
his  side,  till  principles  once  considered  as  paradoxes  came  to-  be 
regarded  as  axioms.  By  suoh  means  he  fairly  won  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
the  prize  which  he  had  grasped.  Before  we  had  time  to  hear  of  the 
satisfaction  with  which  his  appointment  was  sure  to  be  hailed  by  our 
remote  dependencies,  the  sceptre  was  snatched  from  his  hand  by 
death,  and  the  post  became  again  vacant  In  the  full  vigour  of  life 
and  intellect,  in  the  possession  of  what  must  have  been  to  him  the 
highest  and  noblest  prize  of  ambition,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  oon- 
fidence  of  his  sovereign  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-subjects,  he  was 
taken  away  suddenly  and  prematurely,  yet  not  so  soon  as  to  deprive 
his  friends,  of  the  consolation  of  thinkhig  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
durable  memorials  which  will  link  his  name  with  tiie  destinies  of 
every  British  oonimunity  planted  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  best 
monument  that  could  be  raised  to  him  would  be  a  complete  collection 
of  his  parliamentary  speeches;  the  noblest  epitaph  that  could  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb  would  be  the  title  of  the '  Liberator  and  Regenerator 
of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Ghreat  Britain.' " 

Though  he  had  not  avowedly  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
author.  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  favourably  known  in  the  world 
of  letters  and  science.  Having  purchssed  the  *  Westminster  lleview/ 
he  for  some  years  conducted  it  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  his 
Mend,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  eminent  political  economist  [Mill, 
J.  S.],  and  during  that  time  he  was  a  not  unfrequent  contributor  to 
its  psges ;  he  likewise  wrote  at  different  times  many  articles  in  other 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  He  also  edited  and  published  at  his 
own  expense  a  complete  edition  of  the  English  works  of  the  philo- 
sopher Hobbes,  in  16  volumes.  [Hobbeb,  Thomas.]  In  science  Sir 
William  Molesworth  had  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  botanist ;  but 
his  acquirements  extended  over  a  large  range  of  subjects.  In  private 
liftt  few  men  have  been  more  highly  esteemed. 

MOLI^RE  was  the  n^me  assumed  by  Jsan-Baftibtb  PoQUELnr, 
who  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  January  1622.  His  father  was 
a  '  tapissier/  and  also  held  the  offioe  of '  valet-de-cbambre-tapissier '  to 
Louis  XIII.  Young  Poquelin  was  intended  for  the  same  trader  and 
remained  in  his  Other's  shop  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  having 
been  merely  taught  to  read  and  write.  He  had  a  grandfather  who 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the  theatre  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Bourgogne:  he  even  expressed  a  wish  that  his  grandson  might 
become  a  celebrated  actor,  and  his  words  made  suoh  an  impression  on 
the  youth  that  he  gradually  became  disgusted  with  his  trade.  As  he 
returned  home  from  the  play  one  day  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  his 
father  asked  the  cause,  and  learned  that  he  desired  a  superior  education. 
His  grandfather  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  College 
de  Clermont^  which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  year  1641.  When  his  studies  both  in 
literature  and  philosophy  were  ended,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  his  &ther's 
offioe  about  the  king's  person,  and  he  attended  Louis  XIII.  in  the 
expedition  from  which  resulted  the  taking  of  Perpignan  from  the 
Spaniards.  After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  his  biography,  and  we  find  him 
in  1645  performing  in  the  Faubourg  St  Qermain  with  a  company  of 
citizens,  who  at  fi^t  acted  for  pleasure^  but  afterwards  attempted  to 
combine  profit  with  amusement  At  this  period  he  took  the  name  of 
Moli^.    The  company  was  uiisuccessfuL 

Here  comes  another  gap  of  eight  years,  and  we  find  him  in  1653 
playing  at  Languedoc,  whither  he  had  been  invited,  at  the  head  of  a 
company,  by  the  Prinoe  de  Conti,  who  appreciated  his  histrionic  talents. 
In  this  company  was  Madeleine  B^iart,  whose  daughter* subaequentiy 
became  the  wife  of  Molidre.  He  afterwards  went  with  his  company 
to  Lyon,  where  in  1658  he  produced  his  first  pla^, '  L'Btonrdi,'  vrith 
such  success,  that  two  other  companies  joined  hhn.  This  piece  is 
amusing  from  the  variety  of  situations,  which  however  have  the  die* 
advant^  of  resembling  each  other  too  closely.  The  portrait  of  the 
litourdi  shows  the  beginning  of  Moli^re's  tendency  to  sketch  character, 
though  character  is  here  subservient  to  incident  In  1654,  havixig 
returned  to  Languedoc,  he  produced  his  second  piece  of  '  Le  D6pit 
Amoureux,'  which  was  likewise  successfuL  The  Pnnoe  de  Conti  Vaa 
so  pleased  with  his  productions  as  to  make  him  director  of  the  enter- 
tainments which  he  gave  in  the  province,  and  even  to  offer  to  him  the 
place  of  secretary.    Moli^re  however  refused  this  offer. 

After  remaining  four  or  five  years  in  Languedoc,  the  company 
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qutted  that  proTinM  for  Grenoble^  when  'they  played  during  the 
camiTal  They  then  went  to  Bouen,  and  finally  to  Paris,  where 
Holi^  waa- introduced  to  the  king»  Looia  XIV.,  before  whom  hia 
company  played  the  tragedy  of  '^ioomiMe,'  in  1658,  at  a  theatre 
erected  in  the  guard-hall  of  the  old  Loutto.  Holi^  felt  that  in 
tragedy  his  company  waa  inferior  to  Ihat  of  the  H6tel  de  Boorgogne» 
and  therefore^  when  the  play  waa  ended,  he  came  forward  and  obeerved, 
that  they  were  but  Ikint  copies  of  excellent  originals,  an^  hoped  that 
the  king  would  allow  them  to  play  one  of  the  little  comic  pieces  which 
had  been  successful  in  the  provinces.  The  king  granted  the  requeat, 
and  the  pieoe^  which  waa  one  of  those  early  worka  of  Holi^  which 
bave  not  been  collected,  waa  played  with  sacceas.  The  king  wished 
the  company  to  remain  at  Paris,  gave  them  the  titte  of  'Troupe  de 
Monsieur/  and  allowed  them  to  play,  alteniately  with  the  Italian 
comedians,  at  the  theatre  called  Le  Petit  Bourbon.  In  1660  they 
removed  to  the  Palais  RoyaL 

In  1658  MoU^'s  early  pieces  of  <L'&tourdi'  and  'Le  Dtfpit 
Amoureuz,'  which  had  been  acted  with  such  success  in  the  provinces, 
were  played  with  great  applause  at  Paris ;  and  in  1659  waa  produced 
his  ceielvated  '  Fl^eases  Bidicules,'  which  waa  so  successful  that  the 
prices  of  admission  were  trebled  on  the  second  day  of  performanoe, 
and  the  piece  notwithstanding  had  a  four  months'  nu.  With  this 
comedy  the  fame  of  Molidre  may  be  said  to  begin :  the  modem  reader 
may  find  in  it  only  an  ordinary  farce^  but  the  Parisian  public  peroeived 
that  the  author  was  a  bold  and  strong  portray  er  of  prevailing  characters 
and  manners.  It  is  written  in  prose,  and  the  deaign  is  to  ridicule 
those  ladies,  called '  Pr^deuses,'  who  indulged  in  an  affsoted  way  of 
talking  peculiar  to  the  time.  In  1660  Moli^re  produced '  Le  Cocu 
Imaginaire '  with  great  success^  though  it  was  not  ao  popular  as  its 
predecessors.  It  is  ingeniously  constructed,  but  it  is  not  so  much  an 
exhibition  of  character  as  the  *  Pr^eusea.'  '  Don  Qaroie  de  Navarre,' 
brought  out  by  Moli^re  in  1661,  was  unsuccessful,  and  iiquied  hia 
reputation.  It  is  called  an  heroic  comedy,  and  ia  a  weak,  hetfvy  pro- 
duodoo,  scarcely  readable.  His  fame  waa  again  raised  by  l^e  *  &ole 
des  Maris,'  which  was  produced  in  the  same  year  with  great  succeta. 
The  character;*  of  the  two  principal  personagea  in  this  piece  resemble 
those  of  the  brothers  in  the  *  Adelphi '  of  Terence.  An  excellent  piece 
followed  in  the  same  year,  called  'LesFftcheux,' which  perhaps  exhibiu 
Molina's  peculiar  talent  more  than  any  of  hia  playa.  That  talent  con- 
sbted  in  the  portraying  of  character;  and  in  proportion  as  there  is 
more  or  less  ot  character  to  draw,  does  MoMre  become  strong  or  weak. 
The  object  of '  Les  F&cheux '  was  to  exhibit  every  speciea  of  disagree- 
able person  in  one  short  drama,  and,  though  the  plot  is  nothing,  the 
different  characters  of  the  '  bores '  of  the  period,  such  as  a  man  who 
talks  of  nothing  but  hunting,  a  composer,  a  card-player,  a  duelliat,  kc^ 
pass  in  quick  succession,  and  preaent  a  most  happy  phautasmagoric 
picture  of  the  times.  In  1662  appeared  the  'fioole  des  Femmes,'  which 
had  no  very  grtat  success  in  Paris,  although  the  principal  chaiuctor, 
Agnes,  is  the  original  from  which  Wycherly  haa  taken  his  Mrs.  Pinch- 
wife»  in  the  '  Country  Wife»'  subaequenUy  altered  by  Qarriok  into  the 
'Country  Girl.'  Moli&re  was  so  indignant  at  the  slight  success  of 
this  pieioe,  that  ha  wrote  another,  called  *  La  Critique  de  I'^cols  des 
Femmes,'  in  which  he  held  up  its  opponents  to  public  derision.  One 
of  the  characters,  a  ridiculous  marquis,  ia  supposed  to  rsprescnt  the 
Duo  de  Feuillade.  This '  Critique,'  which  was  played  in  1663,  was 
very  successful.  A  little  piece  entitled  'L'Impromptu  de  Veiaaillea,' 
was  produced  the  same  year,  whieh  ccnaists  merely  of  a  saliiical  con- 
versation among  the  comediaoa.  It  ia  preceded  k7  a '  Kemerdement,' 
or  poem  of  thanks  to  the  king,  who  had,  in  the  year  of  ita  production, 
granted  Moli^re  a  pension  of  1000  livrea.  He  waa  greatly  esteemed 
at  court,  where  he  heki  the  office  which  had  been  filled  by  hia  father; 
and  the  king  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  aat  with  him  at  the  same 
table  to  shame  some  of  his  officers  who  treated  him  with  haughty 
coolneaa.  Moli^re's  happiness  would  have  been  greater  had  ht*  not 
about  this  time  married  Armando  B^jart,  then  about  seventeen,  whose 
lively  and  coquettish  dispoaition  kept  him  in  all  the  sgoniea  of  jealousy. 
To  relieve  himself  from  domestic  disquietude  he  pursued  his  labours 
with  additi^al  ardour,  and  wrote  *Le  Markge  Forc^'  and  'La 
Princesse  d'JBlide^'  which  were  produced  in  1664,  and  *Le  Fdstin  de 
Pirrre,'  produced  in  1665.  Of  these  the  first  ia  a  mere  farce,  which 
exhibits  however  Moli^re's  aptitude  to  sketch  character  in  the  two 
little  parte  of  the  peripatetic  and  sceptical  philosophers;  the  second 
is  one  of  those  heavy  aixturea  of  serious  oomedy  and  balkt  which, 
however  effective  they  might  have  been  with  splendid  decoratioiis, 
do  not  now  repay  a  reader  the  trouble  of  perusing  them ;  and  the 
third  ia  an  iU-constmeted  piece^  with  a  apark  of  humour  here  and 
there,  chiefly  remarkable  for  beiiBg  one  of  the  numeroua  versions  of 
the  story  of  'Dob  Juan,'  whieh  ia  the  subject  of  Mozsrfs  opera,  and 
for  certain  ceasorea  beetowed  upon  it  by  the  Sieur  de  Bochemont, 
» who  eooaidered  it  impious  In  1665  the  king  engaged  MoUire's 
company  for  hia  own  service,  giaatiug  them  a  penaion  of  7000  livre% 
and  tbey  took  the  title  of  the  *  Tnmpe  du  Roi'  A  little  piece,  called 
'  L' Amour  M^dedn,'  fcUowed  up  the  attack  on  the  medical  profeasioB 
whieh  Moli^  had  mcidentally  ooDunenced  in  the  '  F^tin  de  Pierre.' 
Bis  exeellent comedy  *Le  Misanthrope'  waa  |noducedin  1666,  and 
is  reckoned  among  hia  cfaefd'esuvrea^  It  abounds  in  character  and 
correct  views  of  socie^.  In  the  same  year  )sppeared  'Le  M^decin 
malgr^  lui,'  a  humorous  attack  on  the  phyaiciana,  well  known  to  the 


English  by  Fielding's  vtraiott,  entitled  'The  Mock  Doetob'  With 
respect  to  the  date  of  the  celebrated  comedy  '  Le  Tartoffe^'  there  ii  a 
little  difficulty.  In  collections  of  Moli^re's  worka  it  is  plaoed  at  some 
distsnce  after  the  *  Misanthrope^'  and  is  dated  1667 ;  but  some  lines  in 
the  '  Missnthrope'  appear  to  allude  to  a  book  which  the  bigote  of  the 
day,  offended  by  the  '  Tartuffe^'  published  sa  Molly's,  in  order  to 
injure  his  reputation.  The  discrepancy  haa  been  accounted  for  by 
Btotingthat  the  first  three  aote  of  *Le  Tartuffe' were  played  in  166 j^ 
but  t^t  the  entire  piece  waa  not  acted  till  1667.  However  this  may 
be,  on  ite  very  first  production  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  com- 
munity were  enraged;  and  such  earnest  applications  were  made  to  the 
king,  that  he  ordoed  the  piece  to  be  withdrawn.  The  representations 
of  Molidre  induced  the  king  to  revoke  this  order,  but  Molike  did  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  perform  it  at  once.  About  the  same  period  he 
produced  three  inaignificant  little  pieces, '  Melioerte'  (a  mere  fragment), 
*  Pastorale  Comique,'  and  'Le  Sicilien;'  and  in  1668  appeared  hu 
'  Amphitryon,'  a  clever  version  of  the '  Amphitryon '  of  Plautus,  altered 
by  the  addition  of  a  wife  to  Sosia,  and  the  substitution  of  a  prophecy 
of  the  birth  of  Hercules  for  his  actual  birth.  The  admirable  comedy 
of  *  L'Avare'  was  brought  out  in  the  same  year,  but  played  at  first 
with  little  Boccess,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  ite  having  been  written  in 
prose^  which  the  audience  did  not  think  calculated  for  pieoea  of  five 
acta.  It  is  one  of  Moli^'s  very  best  pieces ;  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  character  of  the  miser  (who  is  suppoaed  to  be  imitated  from 
the  Eudio  of  Plautua's  '  Aulularta'),  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
admiration  at  the  boundless  ingenuity  diqilayed  by  the  author  in 
placing  him  in  every  possible  situation  adapted  to  draw  him  forth, 
if  '  Lea  FAcheux'  is  the  prototype  of  those  pieces  where  the  greatest 
vsriety  of  characters  ia  introduced  in  suocesrion,  '  L'Avare '  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prototype  of  those  which  are  chiefly  oceupiod  in  the 
exhibition  of  one  character  in  all  ite  phases.  The  piece  waa  rendered 
by  Fielding  as  '"The  Miser.'  Having  produced  in  the  same  year  a  suc- 
cessful piece, '  George  Dandin,'  which  is  a  droll  little  faroe,  Molike 
ventured  on  a  eeoond  representetion  of  '  Le  Tartuffe.'  The  theatre 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  piece  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a 
prohibitory  order  arrived  from  partiea  who  held  authority  during  the 
abscBoe  of  the  king,  who  waa  in  ilanders.  The  actors,  not  having  the 
king^s  permission  in  writing,  returned  the  spectators  their  money,  sod 
extinguished  the  lights.  Molite  instantly  despatched  two  of  lus 
actors  to  the  king,  to  solicit  his  protection ;  and  on  their  return  with 
an  order  in  their  favour,  the  piece  was  played  without  interruptioa 
Of  the  merit  of  this  celebrated  oomedy,  so  well-known  to  the  English 
public  by  the  imitetion  called  '  The  Hypocrite,'  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
whether  religious  imposture  is  or  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  on 
the  stsge,  is  a  question  we  leave  open  to  the  opinion  and  feelings  of 
our  readers.  'Monaieur  de  ^oroeaugnao^'  a  fkrce  repreeenting  the 
awkwardness  of  a  pcmpoua  oountry-gentleman  in  a  large  metropolis, 
and  containing  an  incidental  satire  against  the  physicians,  wss 
represented  in  1669  with  great  sucoesm  and  the  famoua  '  ikrargeois 
Glentilhomme,'  brought  out  in  the  following  year,  waa  equally 
fortunate^  This,  although  in  five  acta,  ia  a  farce  of  the  moat  extrava- 
gant kind,  and  being,  as  it  ia  called,  a  com^e-ballet,  the  author  has 
fllowed  it  at  the  dokC  to  run  almoet  into  a  pantominci  In  ooaatmc* 
tion  it  is  exceedingly  looae,  and  this  is  the  esse  with  all  Molidre's 
pieces  that  go  by  the  name  of  *com^die>balUt;'  so  essy  ia  it  to  avoid 
difficult  unravellings  hj  the  introduction  of  dancee.  Several  of  the 
pieces  named  above  belong  to  thii  class,  although  tiiey  have  not  been 
so  specified.  In  spite  of  ite  extravsgance  the  'Bourgeois  Oentilhomme' 
is  a  favourite  piece^  and  allusions  are  perhapa  more  frequently  made 
to  it  than  to  any  other  play  of  Moli^re'a  The  pompoua  ignorance  of 
the  principal  character  and  the  pretensions  of  his  several  faahionable 
maaters  are  extremely  laughable ;  but  as  &r  as  constructioB  goes^  it  ii 
a  mere  succession  of  farcical  incidents. 

In  1672  Moli&re  produced  his  *  Femmes  Savantes,'  one  of  his  best 
comedies,  in  which  the  learned  ladies  and  witlings  of  the  time  are 
admirably  satirised.  Ite  suoceaa  however  was  at  first  not  very  great, 
the  subject  being  rather  too  dry  and  rseondite  for  the  public  at  large. 
Before  the  productioo  of  this  piece  he  had  assisted  in  composing  a 
'  tragMie-ballct '  on  the  subject  of  Cupid  and  Psjohe,  and  had  brought 
out  two  infiarior  piece%  '  La  Comtease  d'Escarbagnus^'  and  '  Lee  Four- 
beries  de  Scapin.' 

In  the  year  1672  Moliire  became  reconciled  to  his  wifb,  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  at  variancs^  and  at  the  same  time  quitted  a  milk 
diet,  to  which  he  had  restricted  himself  on  account  of  a  complaint 
ia  the  chest,  for  animal  food.  Tlus  increased  hia  complaint^  but  he 
worked  hard  at  the  compoaition  of  *  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  which 
waa  produced  in  1678,  and  ia  one  of  hia  most  entertaining  pieces,  and 
hia  severest  attack  on  the  physicians.  On  the  third  day  of  the  repre- 
sentetion of  hia  comedy  Moli^  felt  the  pain  in  his  oheat  much 
increased,  and  hia  wife,  and  Baron  the  actor,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  playing.  Their  efforte  were  vaio,  and  while  acting  the  part 
of  '  Argan,'  a  convuhUni  seiaed  him,  whieh  he  endsavoured  to  ooiweal 
by  a  laugh.  As  soon  as  the  piece  waa  over  he  entered  Baron's  box, 
who  remarked  that  he  appeared  worse  than  ordinary.  Hia  hands  wers 
cold,  and  Baron  accompanied  him  homa  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
began  to  spit  blood,  which  at  length  flowed  from  his  mouth  in  such 
abundance  as  to  sufibcate  him.  The  date  of  his  death  is  the  17th  of 
February  1678.     The   rites  of  sepulture  were  at  first  refused  to 
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Xoliire^  bat  the  king  prtrailod  on  the  ArohbUhop  of  Puria  to  allow 
tbtm,  on  ooodition  that  the  oeremony  should  bo  oelebratod  without 
any  pomp.  He  waa  aooordlogly  buried  by  two  piiesta,  who  aooom* 
panied  the  body  without  ohantibg,  in  the  eemetery  behind  the  chapel 
of  St  Joseph,  Rue  Montmartre.  All  hia  friends  attended,  each 
bearing  a  flambeau.  In  this  country  and  in  the  present  age  it  h 
iottosly  possible  to  read  tiie  trsalment  of  Holi^re's  remains  without 
indignation,  espeoiaUy  when  we  find  the  writers  of  his  li&  speaking 
in  the  hi^est  terms  of  his  goodness  of  h«art  and  integrity. 

Our  opinion  of  Moliire  has  been  given  in  the  remarks  on  parlieular 
pieees,  and  we  need  only  briefly  repeat  that  hia  strength  lies  in  the 
dfllineation  of  oharacter.  His  plots  are  often  ezeeeslToly  inartifloial 
and  improbable,  but  in  oharaoter  he  is  almost  unrivalled.  He  also 
eaten  deeply  into  the  humour  of  a  oomie  situation,  though  here  it  ia 
nther  difficult  to  measure  his  merits  by' a  right  staodard,  as  muiy  of 
his  most  atriking  situations  are  notoriously  borrowed  from  the  Itslian 
comedies.  On  character  therefore  alone  rest  his  unequivocal  preten- 
noos  to  fame,  for  even  if  the  idea  be  borrowed  from  other  writers, 
itiU  the  minute  portray faig  of  an  individual  eharaoter,  with  all  its 
propensttlea  and  bearings,  rsquires  a  master  spirit^  and  if  the  design 
be  borrowed,  the  ezeeution  must  still  be  original.  He  has  naturally 
often  run  into  the  failing,  too  common  with  those  who  make  distinctive 
character  their  principal  object,  of  degenerating  into  caricature ;  but 
ittU,  where  a  personage  is  made  the  symbol  of  a  single  pusion  or  whim, 
the  omissioii  of  the  qualifying  tints  of  real  life  neeessarily  throws  out 
the  aiogle  oharaeteristlc  so  prondnently,  that  carioature  almost  neoee- 
arily  arises.  The  personages  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruytee 
become  caricatures,  from  their  representiog  certain  quslities  taken 
abstractedly,  instead  of  a  mixture  euch  as  is  observable  in  real  life. 

Besidee  his  dramatic  works,  MoU^re  translated  nearly  the  whole  of 
Laeretius,  bnt  all  his  translation  has  been  lost^  except  a  few  lines, 
which  are  introduced  in  the  'Misanthrope.'  His  works  have  been  SO 
frequently  published,  and  can  be  so  easily  proeured  in  every  shape 
aod  aize,  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  point  out  any  particular  edition. 
A  very  good  one  was  however  published  at  Paris  in  1888,  in  which 
the  setoiB*  names  are  printed  after  the  dramatis  penomta,  and  whioh 
thus  ahowB  that  Moliire  always  played  himself  the  principal  con^o 
parts,  and  also  forms  a  very  agreeable  illustration  to  the  dramatic 
history  of  the  times.  In  this  reapect  it  is  superior  to  the  more 
splendid  edition,  published  with  wo<Kl*outs  by  Tony  Johamiot^ 

MOLI'NA,  LtOUIS,  bom  at  Ouen^a,  in  15S5,  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1558.  He  studied  at  Coimbra,  became  a  learned  divine,  and 
taught  theology  for  twenty  years  in  the  oollege  of  Evora.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  October,  1601.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  a  treatise  *  De  Justitia  et  Jure ; '  bnt  the  work  which 
has  rendered  his  name  famous  as  the  head  of  a  school  of  theology  ia 
bis  book  '  Do  Concordia  OratisB  et  Liberi  Arbitrii,'  printed  at  Liabon 
ia  1568,  with  an  appendix  to  it,  published  after.  In  this  work  Molina 
undertook  the  teak  of  reconciling  the  freewill  of  man  with  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  and  predestination.  He  observed  that  the  early 
fatheis  who  had  preceded  the  heresy  of  Pelsglus  had  deflned  predes- 
tination  as  being  the  foreknowledge  of  Qod  fh>m  all  eternity  of  the 
uae  whieh  each  individual  would  make  of  his  freewill;  but  8t. 
Augustine,  who  had  to  oppose  the  Pelagiana,  who  granted  too  much 
to  freewill,  spoke  of  predestination  in  a  more  absolute  and  restricted 
aeme.  Molina  says,  that  man  rsquires  grace  in  order  to  do  good,  but 
that  God  never  fails  to  grant  tliis  grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with 
ferfour.  He  alao  asserts  tiiat  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  answer,  or 
not,  to  the  calling  of  grace. 

The  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  adopted,  enlarged,  «»d  eora- 
mented  upon  by  the  Jesuitic  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Dominicans, 
gave  rise  to  the  long  disputes  concerning  grace  end  fireewilL  The  par- 
tiams  of  Molina  were  called  Melinists,  and  their  antagonists  Thomists, 
from  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  flavourite  divine  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Already  in  Molina's  lifetime  his  opinions  were  stigmatiaed  as  savouring 
of  Felagianism.  After  numerous  dliputations,  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1609, 
forbade  both  Jesuits  and  Dominioans  from  reviving  controversy.  But 
soon  sfker  Janssnius,  bishop  of  Tpree,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  dis- 
eufised  the  question  concerning  graoe  after  the  manner  of  81  Augus- 
tine. Hia  lM>ok  was  denounced  by  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  the  dispute 
began  afreah  between  the  Moliniats  aiid  the  Jansenists.  Pascal,  in  his 
■econd  *  Lettre  Provinciale^'  ^ves  an  aceount  of  the  state  of  the  contro- 
versy in  hia  time.  He  ^ays  that  the  Jesuits  pretend  that  there  ia  a 
anffieient  graoe  imparted  unto  all  men,  and  subordinate  to  their  free  will, 
whioh  can  render  it  active  or  inactive,  while  the  Jansenists  maintain 
that  the  oxdy  sufficient  grace  is  that  which  is  efficacious,  that  is  to  say, 
which  determines  the  will  to  act  eflectively.  The  Jeeuits  support  the 
"  sufficient  grsoe,*'  the  Jansenists  the  '*  efl&caeleos  graoe." 

Molina  must  not  be  eonfounded  with  Molines  (Michael),  a 
Spaniah  dergyman  of  the  17th  century,  who  was  the  founder  ol  the 
theory  of  piety  and  devotion  called  Quietism,  of  which  F^n^on  and 
Madame  Ouyon  were  distinguished  supporters. 

MOLLfaiR,  Qi£ORG,  an  eminent  architect  of  Germany,  was  bom 
St  Diephols  m  Hanover,  in  1786.  From  1807  to  1810  he  studied 
arehiteetore^  ptMj  at  Garlsmhe»  under  Weinbrenner,  and  partly  in 
Italy.  Much  attentkm  waa  than  being  paid  by  the  German  school  to 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  MoUer,  who  studied  it  zealously 
•ad  with  itttsUlgenoe^  promoted  the  study  efiectoaUy.    In  1816  he 


eommenosd  a  work,  <Denkmliler  Dentiehsn  Kunst*  (*  Monuments  of 
German  art'),  whioh  was  not  completed  till  1845,  in  three  volumes,  and 
in  this  he  first  published  a  fho-stmile  of  the  original  plan  of  Cologne 
cathedral,  which  he  had  discovered  m  a  garrst*root  The  pubUoation 
of  this  work  created  much  interest,  as  it  wss  the  first  arehitectaral 
ooUeotion  of  its  kind.  He  slso  acquired  oonaiderable  reputation  as  a 
practical  arfthiteot  by  the  erection  of  the  caamo,  the  opoMrhoussb  the 
Boman  Gatholio  ohuroh,  and  the  ehanoery  ooqrt  in  Darmstadt,  between 
1817  and  1826 ;  and  he  was  appomted  eonrt  arehiteok  The  ohuroh  is  a 
handaomee&roular  structure^  178  fret  in  diameter,  with  a  splendid  dome 
128  feet  high,  supported  by  28  large  oolnmns  60  fret  high  J  theeffrot 
is  grand  and  imposing,  though  extremely  simple,  but  it  has  been  found 
aonsiderable  fruit  with,  because  the  round  form  has  occasioned  it  to 
have  inconvenient  echoes :  this  fault,  however,  is  soaroely  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Moller,  who  recommended  the  ususl  crosp  form,  whioh  wsa 
rejected,  as  it  was  desired  to  accommodate  the  largest  number  of  per- 
sons at  the  smallest  cost  In  1827  he  erected  the  Roman  Catholic 
ohuroh  at  Bensheim.  In  1828  and  1838  he  completed  the  eastern 
cupola  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  theatre  in  Maine,  the  laat  a  handsome 
building  on  the  elassical  model  of  the  ancients,  of  which,  unlike  most 
modem  theatres,  the  outer  form  bears  some  relation  to  the  interior. 
Between  1887  and  1840  the  splendid  new  palace  for  the  Duke  of 
Nassau,  at  Wissbsden,  wsa  also  erected  by  him,  though  unfortunately 
not  altogether  from  his  original  design.  The  above  are  aome  of  his 
prineipai  worka^  and  belong  to  the  best  specimens  of  modem  srchiteo- 
tore  in  Germany,  especially  as  eiamplee  of  eonstraotive  skiU.  In  them 
he  has  shovm  himself  far  removed  from  a  servile  imitation  of  his  ancient 
models,  but  carefully  adheres  to  the  trae  principle,  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  preaent  sge,  in  many  rsspecis,  demand  a  diatinoUon  of 
styles  particularly  in  the  oharacter  and  oonstmction  of  single  build- 
ings. What  he  has  chiefly  derived  from  the  middle  sges  is  the  princi- 
ple of  construotion  of  the  ancient  architects,  which  he  believes  he  has 
flist  rsdisoovered,  whioh  he  stylss  the  net  or  knot  system,  and  which 
he  has  employed  in  aeveral  of  his  buildingsi  On  this  system  he  has 
rendered  hiniself  eminent  ss  a  roof  oonetractor,  ons  example  of  whiph 
is  tlie  cupola  to  the  cathedral  at  Mains^  formed  of  iron  and  sino;  and 
another  is  the  roof  of  the  theatre  ia  that  city,  which  has  been  imitated 
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Constraotion ').  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  sohool,  which  has 
already  produced  several  excellent  arehiteots.    {See  SurPLEKJBNT.] 

MOLYN  P£T£R.    [Txhputa,  Cavaubb&J 

MOLTNEUX,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  DubUo,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1656.  He  entered  the  univereity  of  that  city  in  1671,  whence,  after 
taking  the  dogree  of  B.A.,  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered  the 
Middlo  Temple^  where  he  studied  law  during  three  years.  Ou  bis 
return  to  Ireland  he  married  (1678)  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Domville^  the  king's  attorney-general  The  ssme  year  his  wife  was 
attacked  by  an  affliction  of  the  eyes,  which  incressed  so  rapidly,  that 
in  a  few  mcmths  her  sight  waa  wholly  destroyed.  To  divert  the 
melsnoholy  thoughts  to  which  his  wife's  affliction  incessantly  gave  rise^ 
he  took  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics.  •'  This,"  he  says,  *'  was  the 
grand  pacifionm  I  used;  these  were  the  opiates  whioh  lulled  my 
troubled  thoughts  to  sleep."  In  the  mathematies  he  had  probably 
received  aome  instraodon  from  his  father,  Captain  Samuel  Molyneux, 
who  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  gunnery  on  the  pripciples  expounded 
by  Galilei  ooneeming  the  motion  of  projectiles.  In  1688  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  of 
whioh  he  was  first  sseretary  and  afterwards  president  In  1685  he 
was  sppdnted  by  the  Engiidi  government  to  inspect  the  fortresaea  of 
the  Netherlands,  snd  the  same  year  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  In  16o8,  upon  the  political  disturbanoea 
of  Ireland,  brought  about  by  ^e  severities  of  Tyroonnel'a  government^ 
he,  with  many  other  Protestants,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
England ;  but  he  returned  to  Ireland  after  the  battle  of  Boyne  in 
1690.  In  1692  he  sat  m  the  Irish  parliament  as  one  of  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  at  the  close  of  Uie  session 
was  nominated  by  the  government  commissioner  of  forfeitures,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  400L,  which  appointment  however  he  thou]^ 
fit  to  decline,  chiefly  on  aooount  of  the  bad  reputation  of  the  other 
commissioners  named. 

His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  optica^  entitled '  Dioptrica  Nova,' 
4to.,  London,  1698,  and  1709.  It  waa  the  first  work  on  the  subject 
whioh  had  appeared  in  E^liah,  and  contained  a  great  man^  pro- 
positions practically  useful  and  deariy  demonstrated,  for  which 
reasons  it  continued  in  request  for  many  years.  The  revisal  of  the 
proof  sheets  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  added  in  im  Appendix 
his  celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  foci  of  optio  glasses.  Flam- 
steed  had  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  in  par- 
ticular had  furnished  solutions  of  three  propositions,  which  Molyneux 
placed  after  the  solutions  given  by  himself.  At  this  circumstance 
the  astronomer-royal,  with  whom  Molyneux  had  previouslv  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  todc  such  oiEenoe»  says  Molyneux,  **  that  he  broke 
his  friendship  with  me^  and  that  with  such  inveteracy,  that  I  could 
never  after  bring  him  to  a  reconciliation ;  so  that  at  last  I  alighted  the 
friendship  of  a  man  of  so  much  ill-nature  and  irxeligion,  however 
htgenious  and  Isamed  ioefv«r.'* 
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Among  the  many  persona  of  literuy  eminence  witii  whom  he 
maintained  a  correspondence,  Locke  was  held  by  him  in  particular 
esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  came  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  He  died  in  Dablin,  on  .the 
llthof  October,  1698. 

Besides  his  '  Dioptrica'  and  twenty-seven  papers  on  misoellaneouB 
subjects  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  between  the 
years  1684  and  1716,  he  published  *  Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphy- 
sical Dissertations  of  Descartes,  togeUier  with  the  objections  against 
them  by  Thomas  Hobbes,'  London,  1671 ;  '  Sdothericum  Telesoo- 
picum,  or  a  New  ContriTance  for  adapting  a  Telescope  to  an  Hoiizontal 
Dial,' 4to,  Dublin,  1686 ;  'Journal  of  the  Three  Months'  Campaign 
of  His  Majesty  in  Ireland,  with  a  Diaiy  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick,'  4to, 
1690 ;  '  The  Case  of  Ireland  being  botmd  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
stated/  8vo,  Dublin,  1698-1706-70-76. 

(Account  of  the  Family  and  Descendants  of  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux, 
j?nt.,  Evesham,  1820, 4to;  Rutton,  Malhematical  Dictionary;  Biogra- 
jihia  BrUannic<u) 

MONBODDO,  JAMES  BURNETT,  styled  LORD  (in  his  quality 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session),  was  bom  in  1714,  at  the 
family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  after  studying  at 
Aberdeen,  was  sent  to  the  University  of  (Jroningen,  according  to  a 
custom  then  common  in  Scotland,  where  an  education  either  at  a 
Dutch  or  French  university  was  considered  indispensable  for  young 
men  intended  either  for  the  profession  of  law  or  for  that  of  physic. 
Lord  Monboddo  has  himself  mentioned  that  his  father,  whose  eldest 
son  he  was,  sold  part  of  his  estate  in  order  to  afford  him  this  advan- 
tage. He  returned  home  in  1788,  and  from  that  time  practised  as  an 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1767. 
He  is  known  in  the  literary  world  by  two  learned  but  paradoxical 
works  :  the  first  entitled  '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progreoa 
of  Language,'  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1774-92 ;  the  second  entitled  '  Ancient 
MetapbyslcB,'  in  6  vols.  4 to,  1778,  &a  An  exclusive  and  somewhat 
intolerant  admiration  of  the  language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  some  singular  notiona  about  men  being  only  a 
civilised  species  of  monkeys,  a  preference  for  the  virtues  and  happi- 
ness of  the  savage  state,  and  a  general  credulity  in  favour  of  the 
marvellous,  are,  in  addition  to  considerable  erudition,  among  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  these  performances — now  perhaps  chiefly 
remembered  on  account  of  these  peculiarities.  Lord  Monboddo  how- 
ever was  also  esteemed  a  good  lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  character  in 
all  other  relations  was  of  the  highest  respectabUity.  A  description  of 
his  person  and  conversation  has  been  given  by  BosweU  in  his  '  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides,'  in  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson 
at  Monboddo  (pp.  73-85).  In  a  note  Bosweli  says,  "  There  were  several 
points  of  similarity  between  them ;  learning,  clearness  of  head,  pre- 
cision of  speech,  and  a  love  of  research  on  many  subjects  which 
people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote  paid  Lord  Monboddo  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnson." 
Some  further  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Kerr's  *  Memoirs  of 
Smellie,'  the  Edinburgh  printer  (vol  L,  pp.  409-15).  Smellie,  we  are 
told,  used  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  what  his  lordship  qalled  his 
learned  suppers.  "In  imitation  of  the  ancients,"  says  Smellie's 
biographer,  "for  whom  he  professed  an  enthusiastic  admiration, 
Lord  Monboddo  always  made  supper  his  principal  meal,  and  his 
regular  time  of  entertaining  his  friends.  These  learned  suppers  used 
to  take  place  once  a  fortnight  during  the  sitting  of  the  courts ;  and 
among  the  usual  guests  were  the  late  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr. 
Hope,  Dr.  Walker,  Mr.  Smellie,  and  other  men  of  science  and  learning, 
of  whom  Edinburgh  at  that  time  fumiahed  an  ample  store."  Lord 
Monboddo  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  stroke, 
on  the  26th  of  May  1799.  f      ^  , 

MONCALVO.    [Cacoia  Gugliblmc] 

MONCREIFP,  SIR  HENRY,  a  divine,  aind  ecclesiastical  leader  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Blackford,  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
6th  of  February  1750.  His  father,  Sir  William  Monoreifl^  though  a 
cadet  of  the  family,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  by  the  failure  of  the 
elder  line,  when  he  was  minister  of  Blackford,  in  1744.  Sir  Henry 
was  the  sixth  of  his  family  that  had  belonged  to  the  clerical  profession, 
to  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  assumed  the  name  of  Wellwood. 
He  studied  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  a  minister 
on  the  16th  of  August  1771.  Though  he  was  probably  the  only  man 
of  rank  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  as  strongly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  policy  as  those,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class  in  that  church,  whom  the  profession  was  the 
means  of  raising  from  the  more  humble  grades  of  society.  He  had  a 
commanding  appearance,  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  argumentative 
oratory,  and  was  zealous  and  learned.  With  such  advantages,  personal 
and  social,  he  naturally  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  church.  He  was 
for  some  time  his  father's  sucoessor  as  minister  of  Blackford,  and  in 
1776  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  St.  Cuthbert's  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  June  1827.  He  was 
frequently  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  hitf  name  was 
conspicuous  in  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical  discussions  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  during  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  pamphlets  connected  with  these  questions.  In 
1816  he  published  'Digcourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Revelations,  with  Notes  and  lUustrations ; '  and  in  1818  an 


<  Account  of  the  Lifb  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Erskinei'  [Ebskikb^ 
John.]  His  sermons,  of  which  there  had  been  some  separate  publica- 
tions during  his  life^  were  collectively  published  after  his  death  (1829- 
1881)  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  a  short  memoir  of  the  author,  by  his  son 
Lord  Moncreiff. 

MONGAULT,  NICOLAS-HUBERT  DE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1674, 
studied  under  ike  fathers  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
afterwards  became  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  by  whose  interest  he  obtained  several 
offices  under  government.  He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  1718.  Mongault  died  at  Paris  in  1746.  He  made  a  Freoch 
translation  of  Herodian  (Paris,  1746),  and  also  a  very  good  transla- 
tion of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (Paris,  1738),  with  numerous  and  useful 
notes.  Both  these  works,  and  the  last  espelcially,  are  among  the  beet 
translations  from  the  classics  which  the  fVench  language  possesses. 

MONGE,  GASPARD,  was  bom  at  Beaune^  in  1746.  The 
fiither  of  Monge  was,  we  suppose,  a  thriving  ion  or  hotel-keeper, 
*^  possesseur  d'une  opulente  hdtellerie,"  and  Madame  Roland  styles 
him  "  ma9on  parvenu."  Of  his  education  little  is  said,  nor  is  much  to 
be  expected,  when  we  find  him  "  employed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the 
college  of  Lyon,  to  teach  the  natural  philosophy  which  he  had  come 
there  to  learn  the  year  before."  The  clergy  who  superintended  the 
establishment  used  all  means  of  persuasion  to  induce  their  youDg 
pupil  to  enter  the  church,  but  the  constraotion  of  a  plan  of  his  native 
town  brought  him  at  this  time  under  the  notice  of  a  colonel  of 
engineers,  who  procured  for  him  and  persuaded  him  to  accept  an 
appointment  in  the  college  of  engineers  at  Mezi^res,  where  he  remsined 
till  1780,  when  he  was  appointed  professor-adjoint  with  Bossut^  in 
teaching  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvra  During  his  stay  at  Mezi^res, 
observing  that  aU  the  operations  connected  with  the  constraotion  of 
plans  of  fortification  (such  as  the  French  call  'd^filemens'  were  con- 
ducted by  long  arithmetical  processes,  he  substituted  a  geometrical 
method,  which  the  commandant  at  first  refused  even  to  look  at,  so 
short  was  the  time  in  which  it  could  be  practised :  it  was  however 
received  with  avidity  when  further  inspected,  and  Monge^  continuing 
his  investigations,  soon  generalised  the  methods  employed  into  that 
great  alphabet  of  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  arts  which  is  now 
called  descriptive  geometry.  Such  however  was  the  system  of  the 
French  schools  before  the  revolution,  that  the  offioera  who  had  been 
trained  in  this  application  were  strictly  forbidden  to  communicate  its 
methods  even  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  branches  of  the 
public  service.  Monge  himself,  in  1780,  conversing  with  his  pupiU 
Lacroix  and  Gayvemon,  was  obliged  to  say,  "  All  that  I  have  here  done 
by  calculation,  I  oould  have  done  with  the  ruler  and  compass,  but  I  am 
not  allowed  to  reveal  these  secrets  to  you."  But  M.  Laoroiz,  who«e 
name  is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention,  set  himself 
to  examine  how  this  could  be,  detected  the  processes  employed,  and 
published  them  in  1796,  under  the  title  of '  Compl^mens  de  G^m6trie.' 
The  method  was  published  by  Monge  himseif,  fint  in  the  form  in 
which  the  shorthand  writers  took  them  down  from  the  instractions 
given  at  the  Normal  school  (an  IIL,  or  1794*96),  a.nd  again  (an  YIL, 
1798-99),  also  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  *  he^ns  de  I'^oole  Nor- 
male,'  1800;  and  finally  in  the  wellknown work,  *  G^m^trie  Descrip- 
tive '  (fourth  edition,  1820),  which,  in  simplicity,  style^  send  choice 
of  details,  in  a  subject  which  might  have  easily  been  overloaded 
with  them,  stands  second  to  no  elementary  work  whatever.  Monge 
was  unrivalled  in  the  communication  of  instruction,  and  in  the  interest 
which  he  could  excite  in  the  mindq  of  his  pupils :  M.  Dupin  relates, 
that  in  his  walks  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mezikes,  both 
professor  and  pupils  would  widk  through  the  brooks  without  the 
least  attention  to  where  they  were  going,  all  intent  on  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  conversing. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1788  he 
succeeded  Beaout  as  examiner  of  the  naval  aspirants :  he  then  quitted 
Mezi^res  entirely,  at  which  place,  since  his  partial  removal  to  Paris, 
he  had  hitherto  been  occupied  during  half  of  the  year.  For  his  new 
pupils  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  Statics  ('Traits  ^l^mentaire  de 
Statique,'  first  edition,  1786 ;  fifth  edition,  1810) ;  a  short  and  purely 
synthetical  treatise,  which  is  even  yet,  we  think,  the  best  introduction 
from  geometry  to  that  subject.  He  was  forbidden  (in  instructions 
from  Borda)  to  employ  any  other  method ;  and  though  Dupin  cites 
this  in  excuse,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  the  mathe- 
matical taste  for  which  Monge  was  so  conspicuous  would  secure  his 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  restriction,  considering  the  class  of  pupils 
for  whom  he  was  to  write ;  if  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  it  was  not 
suggested  by  himselfl 

When  the  wan  occasioned  by  the  revolution  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out^  Monge  was  appointed  minister  of  marine.  If  we  were 
writing  his  politicid  life,  we  should  have  to  look  for  information  else- 
where than  from  M.  Dupin,  who  simply  states  the  appointment, 
touches  on  the  misfortune  which  happened  at  sea  during  his  admini*- 
tration,  commencing  the  whole  vrith  an  indignant  denial  of  Monge  having 
been  concerned  in  any  of  the  cruelties  of  Uie  period.  He  quitted  this 
post  without  remaining  long  in  it^  and  became  busily  engsged  in  the 
operations  for  the  equipment  of  the  army.  The  enormoiis  exertions 
which  were  made,  and  the  singularity  of  the  orisis,  are  well  known : 
war  had  been  declared,  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be 
called  into  the  fiuld,  and  the  steel  which  was  to  form  their  bayonets 
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had  not  yefc  left  the  ore,  nor  was  the  saltpetre  which  waa  to  give  them 
powder  manufactured.  Many  articles  for  which  France  had  hitherto 
depended  on  foreign  countries  were  unattainahle,  and  the  raw  material 
was  to  he  procured,  the  methods  of  working  it  in  some  oases  even 
invented,  in  all  to  be  described  and  taught;  while  the  enemy  was 
almost  upon  the  frontiers.  M.  Biot,  in  his  '  Essai  sur  THistoire  G^n^ral 
des  Sdenoes  pendant  la  R6Tolution  Fran^aise/  Paris,  1808,  has  given 
a  summary  of  what  was  done :  he  does  not  appear  to  go  too  &r  in 
saying  that  the  means  of  proouring  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
and  weapons,  were  crtaUd  during  the  reign  of  terror.  And  while  the 
ordioary  manufiaotures  were  deprived  of  their  materials  and  of  their 
workmen,  all  the  branches  of  engineering  were  also  at  a  stand,  from 
thoea  who  oould  by  any  process  Im  converted  into  military  men  being 
required  for  the  army.  The  schools  of  instruction  in  these  branches 
had  been  abut  up ;  and  in  such  a  state  was  the  hope  of  future  public 
o£5oerB  when,  in  great  part  by  the  exertions  of  Monge,  the  Normal 
and  Polytechnie  schools  were  established:  the  first  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment^  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  a  supply  of  good 
teachers ;  the  second  for  the  permanent  means  of  formation  of  every 
department  of  engineers.  Monge  himself  taught  in  both.  Considering 
the  present  state  of  theoretical  instruction  in  France,  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  from  the  eomputation 
of  Yaaban,  who  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the  expense  of  fortified 
places  in  that  country  was  incurred  in  providing  and  inatruoting 
proper  persons  to  superintend  the  constructions. 

Monge  acoompaniwi  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  was 
laigely  ooneeomed  in  thoee  wholesale  robberies  for  which  restitution 
waa  made  in  1815.  These  however  must  be  charged  on  the  general : 
while  to  the  oommission,  of  which  Monge  was  one,  must  be  allotted 
the  merit  not  only  of  having  safely  conveyed  enormous  pictures  and 
statues  to  Fkris,  but  of  having  repaired  the  ravage  of  time  and  oare- 
kssness^  In  some  mstanoes  pictures  painted  on  wood  were  planed  at 
the  back  until  the  design  was  shown,  and  the  remainder  was  then 
fixed  upon  another  tablet  Monge  also  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Egypt ;  aind  to  him,  with  BerthoUet  and  Fourier,  all  the  scientific 
fmit  of  that  undertaking  are  due,  not  only  as  the  collectors,  but  even 
as  the  manual  defenders  of  what  they  had  gained.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  communication  was  cut  off  betweeu 
the  house  of  the  E^ptian  Institute  and  the  military  power,  the  savane, 
headed  by  Monge  and  Berthollet,  defended  their  premises  until  asslBt- 
aoee  arrived.  During  this  expedition  a  strong  friendship  grew  up 
between  Monge  and  the  future  emperor,  which  made  the  former  a 
lealons  psurtisan  of  the  latter  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  attachment  was,  that  Monge  was  among  those  who  were 
expelled  from  the  Institute  at  the  final  restoration  of  Louia  XVIII. 
This,  and  the  destruction  of  the  £oole  Polytechnique  (sinoe  revived), 
are  placed  by  Dupin  among  the  causes  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  28th  of  July  1818. 

Beaidea  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  '  Description  de 
FArt  de  Fabriquer  les  Canons,'  Paris,  an  II. ;  and  '  Feuilles  d'Analyse 
appUqude  i^  la  G^m^trie,'  an  III.  The  latter  work  in  the  subsequent 
editions  was  called  'Application  d'Analyse  ^  la  G^m^trie'  (fourth 
edition,  1809). 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  memoirs  in  the  'M^moues  de 
Turin,' '  M^moires  des  Savans  Strangers,'  '  M6moires  de  TAcad^mie 
dee  Sciences,'  'Journal  de  I'^oole  Polytechnique,'  * Correspondance 
Polytechnique,'  *  Annales  de  Chimie,'  and  'Description  de  I'^pte.' 

The  science  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  its  numerous  applications 
to  the  description  of  machines,  to  perspective,  architecture,  fortifi- 
cation, Ito.  &0.,  might  be  explained  at  length,  but  not  with  much  profit 
to  the  general  reader.  The  analytical  discoveries  of  Monge  are  hardly 
less  remarkableu  He  first  applied  the  differentitl  calculus  to  the 
general  theory  of  snxfaoes,  in  doing  which  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
that  science  materially,  and  added  maoy  useful  theorems,  giviog  to 
the  consideration  of  the  calculus  of  three  variables  all  that  illustration 
and  clearness  which  his  i««decessors  had,  by  means  of  plane  geometry, 
imparted  to  the  less  difi&cult  case  of  two  variables.  In  this  field  how- 
ever he  had  predecessors  and  rivals;  in  that  of  geometiy,  such  as  he 
made  it,  he  bad  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Since  the  time  of 
Euclid  and  Archimedes,  that  scienoe  had  received  no  such  aooession 
ss  he  fuznished  ;  and  the  epoch,  which  will  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Monge^  vrill  ^vide  its  histcvy. 

(Oh.  Dupin,  Euai  Bittorique  sur  la  Services,  dtc,  de  Qaapard  Monge; 
Bhceon,  NoHce  Si^iOrique  tur  Qatpard  Mtmge;  &c.) 

MONK,  GEORGE,  Dukx  ow  Albsmabub,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monk  of  Potheridge^  in  the  parish  of  Merton,  in  Devonshire,  was 
bom  on  the  6th  of  December  1608.  His  father's  estate  was  much 
encumbered,  and  his  circumstances  so  distressed,  that  when  Charles  I. 
visited  Plymouth  to  inspect  the  equipment  of  a  Spanish  expedition, 
he  was  afinaid  of  joining  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  were  desirous 
of  assemMing  round  the  king,  on  account  of  the  menaces  of  a  creditor 
who  threatened  to  arrest  him.  George  Monk  was  despatched  to  offer 
the  under-sheriff  money  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  warrant.  "  The 
under^Mriff  accepted  the  money,  promised  what  waa  asked,  and  a  few 
days  after,  paid  doubtless  on  the  other  side,  caused  Sir  Thomas  to  be 
puhUdy  anrasied  in  the  midst  of  the  gentiemen  assembled  on  the  king|s 
way."  (*Memoin  of  Monk,'  by  M.  Guixot^  translation,  p.  5.)  This 
oircumstanea  had  an  immediate  infiuence  on  young  Monk's  life :  ho 


dealt  so  vlolentiy  with  the  treacherous  under-sheriff,  that  it  became 
prudent  for  him  to  leave  England.  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  his  relative, 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  on  a  cruise  before  Cadiz,  and  he  embarked 
with  him  as  a  volunteer.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  he 
eolisted  during  the  following  year  in  the  equally  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  Isle  of  Khd.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rh^  he 
entered  the  service  of  Holland :  "  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  this  period  the  resort  of  thoee  young  Eoglishmen  whose  taste 
or  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  drove  them  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  returned  to  England  about  the  thurtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  the 
first  Scotch  war  began,  enlisted  in  the  king's  army,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Lord  Newport's  regiment"  (Skinner's 
'  Life  of  Monk.')  The  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  concluded,  made  him  discontented  and  inclined  to  emigrate  to 
Madagascar;  but  he  abandoned  the  scheme,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  Lord  Leicester's  troops  sent  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642).  In 
the  irregular  warfare  that  followed  he  had  considerable  success,  his 
power  being  augmented  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  troops; 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  soldier  ever  so  sick  or  so  iU  shod,  who 
would  not  make  on  effort  to  follow  George  Monk.  When  the  civil  war 
b^;an,  these  troops  were  recalled,  and  Monk,  being  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  parliament,  was  sent  xmder  a  strong  military  guard  to  Bristol. 
Lord  Hawley,  the  governor  of  the  town,  passed  him  on  parole  to  the 
king;  and  the  king,  satisfied  with  his  professions,  permitted  him  to 
rejoin  his  troops^  which  had  reached  England,  and  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Nantwich.  At  Nantwich  he  was  defeated  by  Fairfax 
(January  1644),  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after  some  d^y,  confined  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  During  the  two  years  that  he  suffered  the 
miseries  of  imprisonment  aggravated  by  excessive  poverty,  events 
pursued  their  course;  the  king  became  a  prisoner,  and  the  civil  war 
ceased.  His  known  abilities  made  him  now  desirable  as  a  partisan. 
The  parliament  actively  strove  to  gain  him,  and  at  length,  overcome 
by  persuasion  and  gifts  of  money  (Clarendon,  vii  882),  he  forsook  his 
party,  which  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  in  which  he  could  serve  it 

Monk  was  now  sent  to  Ireland  to  command  in  Ulster,  where  he 
served  his  new  masters  greatiy  to  their  satisfaction,  leaving  only  one 
cause  for  censure,  a  league  with  the  rebel  O'Neill  He  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  Cromwell,  who  determined,  on  account  of  his  military 
talent^  to  make  him  general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  provide  him  a 
regiment  with  which  he  might  accompany  him  in  th^  meditated 
Sootoh  campaign.  In  this  service  Monk  distinguished  himself  at 
Dunbar,  aod  was  left  by  Cromwell  with  6000  men  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  campaign  that  he  is  accused  of 
having  in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the  governor  of  Dundee  and  800 
of  the  garrison.  After  a  short  residence  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  he  returned  to  Scotland  (1652)  with  other  oommissionen 
to  promote  the  union  of  the  two  nations.  Fresh  and  novel  services 
were  soon  required  of  him.  He  was  associated  with  Blake  and  Dean 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Holland.  Two  engagements  took  place,  in  both  of  which  the  English 
were  victorious :  Van  Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his 
fleet  damaged  and  dispersed.  After  being  rewarded  with  many  honours 
at  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  he  resumed  the  command 
in  Scotland,  where  fresh  troubles  bad  broken  out. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  account  of  Monk's  publio  acts 
we  must  mention  some  occurrenoes  in  his  private  history,  by  which 
his  condition  waa  immediately  affected.  These  are— the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  before  his  imprisonment ;  the  subsequent  death 
of  his  elder  brother  without  male  heirs ;  his  succession  to  the  family 
estates,  which  he  soon  relieved  from  their  embarrassments ;  and  his 
marriage.  When  this  last  event  took  place  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  it  was  not  acknowledged  until  1658,  though  asserted  to  have  been 
previously  solenmised.  His  wi£e  was  Anne  Clarges,  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Clarges,  a  physician,  a  vulgar  imperious  woman  who  had 
previously  cohabited  with  him.  "She  was  a  woman,"  says  Lord 
Clarendon  (who  must  however  be  pointed  out  as  Monk's  assiduous 
detractor),  "  Nihil  muliebre  prsster  corpus  gerens ; "  a  person  "  of  the 
lowest  extraction,  without  either  wit  or  beauty."  ('  Hist.  Rebel,' 
vii  883.)  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  lady,  and  the  probable  or 
aotual  birth  of  a  child,  gained  Monk's  oonsent  to  the  union. 

It  was  in  April  1654,  after  all  these  droumstances  connected  with 
his  private  history  had  taken  place,  that  Monk,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Protector,  marched  northwuds  with  the  most  restless  and  fanatical 
portion  of  the  army.  He  had  to  contend  with  Lord  Middleton,  with 
whom  the  royaUsts  had  risen  in  the  HigUands,  and  the  people  gene- 
rally, who  were  discontented  and  ready  for  rebellion.  His  viguanoe 
and  activity  were  remarkable,  **  The  country  submitted ;  the  army 
did  not  quit  it,  till  it  had,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons, 
secured  the  payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto 
thought  they  oould  refuse  with  imptmity;  and  order  was  established 
in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder,  with  such  effect,  that  the  owner  of  a 
strayed  horse,  it  is  said,  recovered  it  in  the  country  by  means  of  a 
crier."  (Guisot^  p.  80.)  In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
For  flve  years  his  residence  was  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  ''ever 
engaged  in  business,  or  in  his  planting,  which  he  loved  as  an  amuse- 
ment and  occupation ;  he  gave  aooeas  to  every  one ;  listened  to  every- 
thing ;  had  a  language  for  all  conditions,  all  ranks,  and  all  parties ; 
kept  himself  well  informed  on  all  subjects;  and  ascertaining  what  he 
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might  have  to  fear  or  to  promote,  dinotod  by  hli  own  ponoDal  know- 
ledge the  uamerom  spiea  wboM  roporto  neyer  miased  his  ean  or 
hantta.**  Monk,  who  waa  (1^5)  one  of  the  oommiaaionen  for  the 
govemment  of  Scotland,  now  atood  in  a  t^T  ourioua  position :  for 
though  ha  waa  the  agent  and  eonfidant  of  Cromwell,  he  waa  alao  the 
hope  and  favourito  of  the  royaliata.  It  was  alwaya  hla  oars  in  advo* 
oatang  the  oauae  of  one  party  to  give  aa  little  offenee  as  possible  to 
that  to  whieh  he  was  opposed.  That  he  might  not  oommit  himself, 
he  waa  ailent  when  apeaking  waa  not  absolutely  neoessary ;  when  he 
was  foroed  to  speak,  he  did  so  with  eantion  and  artful  duplloite.  A 
letter  whioh  the  Idng  wrote  to  him  exprsaeiTe  of  confldenes^  Monk 
forwarded  to  CromweU;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent  derotloni 
the  Prot«otor  feared  him,  and  need  vaiioua  expedients  for  neutralising 
hispowen 

After  Oliver  Cromwell's  doath,  when  Riehard  Cromwell  waa  pro- 
claimed  Protector  in  Edinburgh,  many  exolaimed,  in  allusion  to 
Monk,  ''Why  not  rather  'Old  George  f"  but  Monk  would  neither 
assuuM  the  power  nor  attach  himself  to  any  party.  The  new  Pro- 
teotor*a  friends  offered  him  20,000&  a  year  for  hk  support ;  but,  avari- 
doua  aa  he  was,  he  would  make  no  engagement :  hia  policy  was  to 
render  himself  an  object  of  importance  to  all  parties,  and  through  his 
dupUcity  he  succeeded  in  b«ing  treated  with  by  all  When  at  length 
circumstanoes  compelled  him  to  act,  he  declared  for  the  parliament 
againat  the  army,  and  decided  upon  marching  to  London.  There 
were  many,  even  at  the  time  when  he  thus  deolared  himself,  who 
altogether  discredited  his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a 
royahst,  seeking  to  reatore  the  kiug  as  soon  aa  it  might  be  done  with 
tafety :  and  there  u  reaaon  to  suppoaethat  he  had  alraady  determined 
to  promote  the  Reatorationi  We  give  Mr.  Hallam'a  opinion  on  thia 
point  {*  Const.  Hist.'  ii  884.)i  **  I  incline,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe 
that  Monk,  not  aoeustomed  to  reapeet  the  Rump  parliament,  and  in- 
capable, both  by  hia  temperament  and  by  the  courae  of  his  life,  of  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  king's  restoration  from  the  time  that  the  Cromweils 
had  sunk  below  his  nower  to  assist  theai ;  though  his  projeoto  were 
still  subservient  to  his  own  asourity,  which  he  waa  reaolved  not  to 
forfeit  by  any  premature  declaration  or  unsucceaafulenterpriae.*  The 
power  of  Lambert  and  the  army  waa  now  rapidly  demoliahed.  Fair- 
fiuc,  the  city  of  London,  the  fleet,  and  the  goveinor  of  Portemouth, 
all  declared  againat  them,  and  Monk*a  party  gained  the  ascendaney  in 
Ireland.  Every  oiBce  and  every  command  Monk  filled  with  frienda 
whom  he  could  trust ;  it  waa  observed  tibat  many  of  theae  peraona 
were  royaliats,  yet  Monk  atill  persevered  in  protesting  for  the  parlia- 
ment and  a  commonwealth.  The  expectation  of  the  Reetoiation  vraa 
aomewhat  general,  but,  if  there  were  any,  the  number  was  amall  who 
auapected  through  whose  agency  it  would  be  brought  to  paaa. 

When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  waa  lodged  in  the  apartmenta  of 
the  prince  of  Walea.  He  addressed  the  parliament^  waa  invited  to 
occupy  hii  place  there,  vraa  made  a  m«mber  of  the  council  of  atete, 
and  charged  with  the  executive  power.  With  his  usual  addnMs^  he 
continued  to  uae  the  power  of  his  army  aa  a  means  of  awing  parUa- 
meut,  and  the  assertion  of  duty  owed  to  the  parliament  aa  a  means  of 
oontrolliog  hia  army.  At  length  the  <  Rump '  beoame  so  unpopular, 
ind  the  cries  of  a  free  parliament  so  loud,  that  the  dty  of  London 
refused  the  payment  of  taxea.  Monk  obeyed  an  order  firem  the  par- 
liament to  marob  into  the  city  and  subdue  it :  but  hieaubasrvience  to 
them  did  not  last  long.  He  sent  them  a  harsh  letter,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  aeahs,  fixing  a  time  for  their  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  6th  of  May  for  the  election  of  a  new  and  flree  parliament 
The  restored  members  appointed  him  general  of  the  foroea  of  Eeglaad, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  the  republicana,  aa  a  laat  resource^  listened 
to  his  continued  proteatationa  against  the  king,  the  House  ol  Lords, 
and  the  biiihops,  and  allied  themaelvea  to  him.  Every  di^  hia  per- 
sonal power  iucreaaed;  he  waa  offered  the  protectorate,  which  he 
declined ;  continuing  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  always  followed, 
**that  ia  to  aay,  steadlsst  in  varying  his  tanguage  aocording  to  the 
individual— he  gave  no  handle  to  any  definite  opiniona  with  reapeet  to 
himsell"  The  expectation  of  the  Reatoration  daily  inoreased,  and 
some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who  waa  gradually  dismissing 
persons  .and  removing  objeote  that  might  prove  olnioxioua  to  the  king, 
ahowed  plainly  that  the  event  waa  not  far  diatant 

At  length  the  £srce  was  brought  to  a  close.  Monk  received  Sir  John 
Qreenviile^  the  king'a  messenger,  and  having  read  the  despatches,  and 
agreed  to  his  return,  directsd  the  manner  in  which  he  wiahed  it  to 
be  bronght  about  The  king,  by  Monk'a  advice,  went  from  Brussels 
to  Breda,  and  Sir  John  Qieeaville,  on  the  1st  of  May,  returned  with 
lettera  to  the  new  parliament  drawn  up  aa  Monk  desired,  and  the 
king  was  immediately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed.  On  the  28rd 
of  May,  Monk  received  him  on  the  beach  at  Dover,  was  embraced  by 
him,  and  addresaed  with  great  affection.  He  had  a  grant  of  money, 
together  with  many  offices  and  titles,  of  which  the  principal  was  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle. 

Alter  the  Reetoiation  Monk  rsaided  principally  in  London,  with  his 
wife,  who  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  court,  and  gave  general 
diagu»t  (Pepys,  iii.  75,  Ac.)  In  1 664  Monk  presided  at  the  Admiralty. 
In  1665,  when,  on  account  of  the  plague,  the  court  left  London,  he 
governed  the  city,  braved  all  danger,  and,  as  far  aa  he  was  abJe^  pre- 
Tided  for  all  exigendea  and  quelled  all  confusion.    In  1666  he  com- 


manded the  fleet  with  Prinee  Rnpert,  engaged  the  Duteh,  and  gained 
credit  for  his  oourage.  On  his  return  his  health  failed,  and  be  died  of 
dropsy  on  the  Srd  of  January  1670.  He  waa  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  Henry  VIL'a  chapel :  the  king  attended  the  funeral  He 
waa  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  Christopher  his  son,  who  married  Lady 
Elisabeth  Cavendish,  granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
died  childleas. 

Monk  had  oonaiderable  c^»aeity  for  civil  aa  well  aa  militaiy  govern- 
ment :  the  former  he  proved  in  Scotland,  the  latter  in  all  his  campaigns. 
He  had  the  fkculty  of  gaining  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the 
troops  and  sailors  that  he  commanded,  with  whom  no  man  was  more 
popular  than  ''Old  Oeorge."  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
advancing  hia  fortunea  with  the  prevailing  party,  withbut  giting 
offence  to  those  that  might  supplant  them.  He  was  silent  and  cautious, 
ahrewd  and  phlegmatic :  be  vras  profoundly  skilled  in  disstmulstion, 
ever  dissembling,  treacherous,  and  false.  "  He  waa  a  man  capable  of 
great  things,"  says  M.  Guisot,  "  though  he  had  no  greatoess  of  souL" 

(Skinner,  Life  of  Monk;  Quiaot,  Memoin  of  Monk,  ably  edited  by 
the  lato  Lord  Whamcliffe;  MaaereaT  Tracts  ,*  P«pya  and  Evelyn.) 

MONK,  JAMES  HENRY', BP.  OP  GLO'STER.  [Sscvol. vi.  coL  lOli] 

MONMOUTH,  DUKE  OF.    ICHASLEa  IL;  Jambb  1L] 

MONNOTER,  JEAN  BAPT19TE,  a  very  celebrated  IrDit  and 
flower  painter,  waa  bom  at  Lilie^  in  1685.  He  waa  educated  as  sn 
historical  painter  at  Antwerp,  but  he  afterwards  adopted  flowe^ 
psioting  and  went  very  early  to  Pane,  where  he  was  noticed  sad 
employed  by  Le  Bmn,  and  in  1665  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Painting.  He  was  employed  by  Le  Bruu  in  the 
decoration  of  Ukc  palace  of  VersaiUee,  in  which  he  painted  miny 
festoons  of  flowera  and  other  similar  piecea.  It  was  owing  to  the 
beauty  of  these  works  that  he  was  inrited,  about  1680,  to  Looden  by 
the  Duke  of  Montagu^  then  BngUsh  ambaaeador  at  Paris,  to  decorate 
Montague  House  (the  jate  Briti^  Museum)  in  a  aimilar  manner ;  and 
the  free  and  beautiful  flower  decorationa  of  thia  palace,  which  is  now 
pulled  down,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  many. 

Monnoyer  painted  in  many  other  noblemen'a  houaea  in  London  and 
at  other  places ;  at  Burlington  Houae,  at  Lord  Garliale*s,  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  at  the  Duke  of  St  Alban'a  at  Windsor.  One  of  his  most 
remarkable  works  is  a  looking*glass  painted  in  Kenaingtoa  Palaos  for 
Queen  Mary,  who  took  auch  deUght  in  seeing  him  paint  that  she  spent 
nearly  all  the  time  that  he  was  at  work  in  watching  him.  There  are 
fourteen  flower-piecea  by  Monnoyer,  or  Baptisto  aa  he  is  now  com- 
monly called  in  England,  in  the  apartment  named  Qeorge  IL's  privste 
ohamber,  at  Hampton  Court.  Monnoyer  was  commonly  atylwl  *  the 
flower-painter  *  in  England  in  his  own  lifetime.  Ue  paid  a  few  risits 
to  Paris  after  his  first  arrival  in  London,  but  hia  permanent  abode 
waa  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1699,  and  was  buried  in  St  Jamei'a 
The  Fkenoh  offuided  him  by  allowing  hia  son-in-law,  who  was  a  painter 
and  living  at  Pariai,  to  touch  and  alter  some  of  hia  woi^ 

Monnoyer'a  style,  though  not  by  fer  so  miunte  or  highly  finished  ss 
that  of  Van  Huysum,  is  more  free  and  brilliant,  yet  equally  true  and 
effective.  Hia  aeleotion  of  flowers,  his  grouping,  his  colouring,  aad 
light  and  shade^  and  touch,  are  all  equally  excellent  2  his  works  ia 
their  perfect  condition  must  have  almost  rivalled  natore  herself. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  colouring  is  extraordinary.  He  waa  particularly 
fond  of  grouping  rones,  poppiea,  peonies,  tulips,  and  a  few  white  flowen 
together  in  a  marble  vaae^  and  there  are  several  etchinge  of  such 
groups  by  his  own  hand :  the  vases  are  placed  on  pedeetale  or  tabka 
Hia  beat  works  are  in  this  country.  The  printe  after  &ia  works 
amount  to  about  80,  and  make  a  good  folio  volume :  hia  own  etchings 
are  marked  J.  Baptiato,  aoulpt,  whence  probably  hia  now  common 
name  of  Baptiate.  His  son  AmoiNS  Mokkotju,  likewiae  a  good 
flower-painter,  was  called  the  younger  Baptiste  in  England.  There  is 
a  portridt  of  Monnoyer  engraved  by  White  from  a  picture  by  Sir 
Godfrey  KneUer. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  MLU,  waa  bom  in  1697.  Ho  waa  a  pupU 
of  Cheeelden,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris,  and  under  Boerhaave 
at  Leyden.  In  1718  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  fisther 
practiaed  aa  a  surgeon,  and  in  the  following  year  waa  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of  SurgiKnia.  He  eoon  after,  in 
oonjunction  with  Dr.  Alaton,  commenced  giving  publio  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  mediouie  in 
Ediobuigh,  which  was  soon  atUcbed  to  the  university.  It  was  alto 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direolion  of  Dr.  Monro  that  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  vraa  eatoblished,  in  which  ho  delivered 
clinical  lectures  on  surgery.  Dr.  Rutheriud  at  the  aamo  time  lecturing 
I  on  medicine^  In  1759  he  resigned  the  leotureahip  on  anatomy  to  his 
'  aon,  from  whom  it  deecended  to  hia  grandaon;  but  he  retained  his 
clinical  leotureahip  till  within  a  ahors  period  of  his  death  in  1767. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  dT  London,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris;  and  it  ia  ohiefly  to  his  talents 
aa  a  lecturer  that  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh  first  owed  the 
!  celebrity  which  it  haa  since  maintained. 

I  The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Mooro'a  writinga  nra  oontained  in  the 
Tfanaaotiona  of  different  sciantifio  aoeietiea,  ospeoially  in  those  pub- 
lished by  a  Society  of  whioh  he  waa  the  founder,  under  the  titles  of 
'Medical  Hasaya  and  ObservationB,' and '  Essays  Phyaioal  and  Literary. 
The  work  by  whieh  he  ia  chiefly  known  ia  hia '  Ostookgy,'  which  was 
first  published  in  1726,  and  whioh  haa  been  since  rcfirinted  in  a  great 
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TtriAty  of  fonw,  and  with  TArious  additioQiy  both  in  tiuB  •ountry  and 
Ml  the  C4mliiieiit»  HiB  oomplei*  worln  wore  pnbliahed  by  hit  sop,  in 
one  TolutiM  4to,  in  1781. 

MONROB,  JAMBS,  wm  bom  in  the  oonnty  of  WestmorelMid, 
Virginity  on  tfae  16tfa  of  March  1751  of  a  Sooteh  family.  Nothing  ia 
known  of  hit  aarly  life,  but  ha  aaema  to  have  shown  great  deoision  of 
ehtfaeter^  h*thig  entered  the  army  aa  a  Tolttnteer  at  the  age  of  aizteen. 
In  1777,  in  the  retreat  through  the  JeiieT%  ho  waa  woondird  at 
Trenton.  He  waa  then  a  lieutenant,  and  on  his  recovery  waa  made  an 
side-decamp  to  Lord  StirUng,  with  the  rank  of  major.  Jnat  before 
the  doM  of  the  war  he  waa  appointed  oolonel  on  the  reoommeodation 
ef  Qenend  Washington.  He  then  went  to  the  oollege  of'  William  and 
Mary  in  Vii*ginia,  where  he  stadied  law,  and  soon  after  represented 
his  native  eounty  in  the  legislatore,  aod  waa  also  apfiointed  to  the 
eoancil  of  atata  In  1788  he  was  a  meniber  of  the  Virginia  Oon« 
vsntioD,  and  waa  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  oonatttution.  After 
it  came  into  operation  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  repreaentativeB,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  loat  his  eleotion. 
He  waa  however  soon  aifler  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  Statea  by 
the  state  of  Yifginia,  and  after  continuing  in  that  body  about  three 
yean,  he  waa  appointed  by  Qeneral  Washington  minister  to  Frhnoe  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Qouvemeur  Moois,  who  had  become  unacceptable  to 
the  niling  party  in  that  country.  It  was  thought  that  a  well-known 
member  of  the  par^  friendly  to  the  French  revolutioii  might  be  able 
to  restore  that  oonfidenoe  between  the  two  countriea  which  was  ahready 
diminished  by  the  supposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  hia  party  towards 
Great  Britain. 

MoDtoe  aecordingly  endeavoured  to  fulfil  thia  object  of  his  mission, 
aDd,aa  aome  thought,  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  righta  and  intereata 
of  his  own  country.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  administration, 
espseiatty  after  the  avowed  change  of  poliov  by  France  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  and  he  was  accordlDgly  recalled  in  August  1796. 
It  was  considered  by  the  Opposition,  French,  or  Democratic  party,  for 
it  was  called  by  all  theee  names,  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  for  his 
attachment  to  liberal  principles;  and  as  the  majority  in  Virginia 
bdonged  te  this  party,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  that  atate  in 
1798-99.  He  held  the  office  for  three  yeara.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  France^  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  B.  R.  Livingston,  who 
was  already  in  Paris  and  engaged  in  negooiating  the  purcbaae  of  New 
Orleans,  he  sucoeededin  effecting  the  purchase  of  Louistsaa.  From 
France  he  went  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Great  Britain,  as  minister, 
where,  with  his  adjunct  Mr.  Finckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  1807» 
which  Mr.  Jefferson,  disapproving,  refused  to  lay  bef<tte  the  senatCk 
Mr.  Monroe  returned  home  in  1808,  much  dissatisfied  that  the  treaty, 
which  had  been  with  great  diifioulty  effected,  had  been  received  with 
BO  little  reapeot ;  and  that  his  rstum  had  been  delayed,  as  he  suppoasd, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  competition  with  Mr.  Madison  for 
the  presidency.  He  was  accordingly  supported  by  the  opposition  in 
VLrKinia,  and  great  efforta  were  made  to  enlist  the  popular  sjmpathiea 
in  hia  favour ;  but  all  these  efforts  failed,  and  he  obtained  no  votes  in 
his  own  state  or  elMwhera.  £^  means  of  Mr.  Jefferson  «  reoonciliation 
was  brought  about,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  then  made  secretary  of  state 
under  Madison,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen 
pteddent,  in  1816,  by  128  votes  againat  84.  So  prudent  and  oonoili- 
atory  bad  been  hk  conduct^  and  so  little  had  the  course  of  public 
sffidrs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he  waa  reelected  in  1821 
uttsnimoosly,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  vote.  After  his  term  of 
office  expired  he  lived  a  short  time  in  Loudon  county  in  Virginia, 
where  Se  accepted  the  office  of  juatice  of  the  peace.  He  waa  also  a 
visitor  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1881. 
He  left  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs.  Oouvemeur,  who  resided 
fai  New  York,  in  which  he  had  married  while  member  of  Ckmgress 
in  1790. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  not  endowed  with  any  shining  qualities,  but  he  had 
great  pradcDce,  united  to  great  firmness,  great  regard  to  reputation, 
Bound  Ukough  alow  judgment,  and  unwearied  perseverance;  and  there 
has  seldom  been  so  striking  an  example  of  what  steadiness  of  purpose 
end  untiring  perseverance  can  accompliah.  His  manners  were  mild 
snd  amiable,  but,  oonaidering  the  society  he  had  alwaya  kept^  he  was 
•Irangely  awkward  in  almost  all  that  he  said  and  did :  he  naed  odd 
inappropriate  expressions,  and  often  said  what  might  have  been  better 
omitted.  But  aU  this  was  only  in  minor  matters  :  he'generally  acted 
wisely  and  sagaciooaly.  He  was  however  even  a  worse  manager  of 
money  mattcn  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  wss  always  in  debt^  and  always 
in  want  of  money;  but  by  the  grants  which  he  obtained  from  Congress, 
snd  sn  inh^tance  derived  from  an  uncle,  he  left  to  hia  danghtars  a 
competent  fortune. 

{CainmmncaHonfr&m  VirginUL) 

MONSTJtELET,  ENGCERRAND  D£,  a  celebrated  French  chzo- 
niele  writer,  lived  in  the  15th  century :  the  date  of  hie  birth  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  towarda  the  close  of  the 
14th  century.  His  quotations  flrom  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Vegetiua  lead 
to  the  opinion  thst  he  must  have  had  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latin  literatura  M.  Dader  supposes  that  either  from  bodily  weak- 
ness or  a  prc'iominant  taste  for  study,  lie  altogether  abetidned  from 
the  profession  of  arms,  which  at  the  time  when  he  lived  waa  almost 
DCial  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman.    Tiie  same  author  is  also  of 
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in  thst  he  belonged  to  neither  of  the  faotiona  of  Armagnae  or 
Bui^gondy,  nor  indeed  acted  in  any  of  U&e  events  of  his  time,  but  waa 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  ciroumstancea  which  he  has  recorded.  In  all 
hia  work  Monstrslet  only  once  alludea  to  himaelf»  where  he  describes 
the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  Orieans  before  Compi^gne  (livre  iL,  chap. 
86),  and  then  he  merely  tells  us  that  he  was  present  at  tlie  intervieir 
between  the  Pucelle  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  almost  implies 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the  skirmiih  in  which  the  capture  was 
made.  He  had  on  this  occasion  (says  Dader)  acoompanitd  the  Duke 
Philip  perhaps  as  historian.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  passed  in  the  city 
of  Cambrai,  where  he  held  several  offices,  being  b«uliff  of  the  chapter 
of  Cambrai,  provost  of  the  city,  and  bailiff  of  WaUaincourtb  He  died 
July  14,  14fi8. 

The  first  book  of  the  Chronides  of  Monstrelet  begins  with  the  year 
1400,  and  ends  with  the  year  1482 ;  the  second  oondudes  with  1444. 
The  early  editions  contain  a  third  and  fourth  book,  which  are  both 
rejected  by  M.  Buchon,  a  modem  editor;  the  latter  for  tbe  obvious 
reason  that  the  events  which  it  records  did  not  take  place  till  after 
the  death  of  the  chronider,  and  the  former  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Coney,  who  declares  that  Monatvelet  stopped  at  1444,  as  well  aa  fh>m 
the  result  of  certain  critical  inmsstigations  on  the  part  of  M.  Buchon 
hirnadH 

Monstrelet  is  grsatly  commended  for  hia  minutenesa  of  detail,  his 
fiddity,  and  the  extended  view  he  takes  in  his  'Chronides;*  for,  like 
Froissart,  his  predecessor,  he  does  not  confine  luobMlf  to  France 
alone^  but  givea  all  the  drcumstaacea  relative  to  the  affiurs  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  which  were  within  the  compass  of  his 
knowledge.  He  has  however  little  of  the  picturesqueness  of  FroissaH, 
or  the  sagacity  of  Comines.  His  prindpal  object  waa  to  give  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  his  timey  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them, 
but  he  adda  much  valuable  information,  both  political  and  ecde- 
siaatiea]. 

In  Franoe  there  are  aeveral  manusoripta  of  Monstrelet.  The  first 
printed  edition  ia  a  quarto,  dated  1512,  which  waa  followed  by  four 
others,  the  last  dated  1608,  all  containing  the  additional  books  rejected 
by  Buchon,  who  however  praises  the  third  edition  (1672)  for  its 
beauty.  The  edition  by  Buchon  waa  published  in  1886,  and  forms 
part  of  a  series  of  the  'Panth4on  Litt^ndie.'  In  1810  an  English 
version  of  Monstrelet  was  published  by  M.  Johnes,  the  translator  of 
Froitsart  in  18  vola  8  vo ;  and  it  baa  been  reprinted  in  a  ohsaper  form. 

MONTAQU,  BASIL,  Queen'a  Counsel,  was  bora  April  24, 1770, 
ii|  London.  He  wsa  a  natural  son  of  John  Montsgue,  fourth  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  was  brought  up  in  hia  hooae.  Hia  mother  was  Miss 
Kay,  who  was  shot  in  1779,  in  the  Piassa  of  Covent  Qaiden,  by  tl^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Hackman,  who  had  fallen  in  k>ve  with  her,  and  d—troyid 
her  in  a  fit  of  jealoua  frensy.  Banl  Montagu  reodved  his  eariy  edu- 
cation at  the  Charter-house  School,  London,  of  whidi  the  Eari  of 
Sandwich  was  one  iA  the  govemonk  In  1786  he  waa  sent  to  the 
Univerdty  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  hia 
love  of  literature^  and  where  he  remained  till  after  he  had  taken  hia 
degree  of  M.A.  Hia  father  died  in  1722,  leaving  him  a  competent 
income^  of  which  however  he  waa  deprived  by  a  auit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Having  selected  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  entered  liim- 
self  of  Qray's  Inn,  where  he  waa  caUed  to  the  bar  in  1798,  but  some 
years  sfterwards  he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln'a  Inn.  After  he  had 
settled  in  London  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Coleridge  and  utbeca 
of  that  literary  connection,  and  became  so  aealoua  a  convert  to  the 
opinions  of  Godwin  that  he  had  aerious  thoughts  of  relinquishing  the 
profesdon  of  a  lawyer,  aa  '*injuriouB  to  sodety  in  proportion  to  the 
power  and  attainmenta  of  the  indiridoaL"  Sir  James  Mackintoeh  how- 
ever,  with  whom  he  travelled  for  some  years  on  the  Norfolk  drcuit, 
convinced  him  that  the  dogma  of  Godwin  was  not  founded  in  trutli, 
and  he  continued  in  the  legal  profesdon.  He  never  rose  to  eminence 
ai  a  pleader,  but  having  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  bankrupt 
laws,  acquired  a  high  reputation  and  good  practice  in  that  department. 

Hia  first  work  was  '  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Set-O^  with  an 
Appendix  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Law  aiMl 
Equity  upon  the  Subjeot/  8vo,  1801.  It  had  not  appeared  many 
weeks  before  it  ina  notioed  with  approbation  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
who  thus  extended  the  practice  of  the  young  lawyer,  then  dmoat 
unknown.  His  most  important  legal  work  waa  '  A  Digest  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a  Collection  of  the  Statutes,  and  of  the  Cases 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  upon  that 
Subject^'  4  vols.  8vo,  London,  1806,  2nd  edition,  1811.  This  'Digest' 
became  a  standard  work,  and  many  other  editions  of  it  were  published. 
He  published  also  '  Law  aod  Practice  in  itenkruptcy,  2  vela.  8vo,  with 
'Supplement,'  1  vol.;  'The  Law  of  Partnership,'  bvo;  and  'The  Law 
and  Practice  of  Patiiamentary  Elections,'  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W. 
Johnsott  Neale,  8vo,  1889.  His  other  legal  worka  and  compilntions, 
partly  in  his  own  name,  partly  in  conjunction  with  othefs,  ace 
too  numerous  to  be  quoted.  Lord  Krskine,  during  his  brief 
tenure  of  the  office  of  l<ird  chancellor  (1806-7)  made  Mr.  Montagu 
a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  While  holding  this  appointment^ 
and  deriving  a  oondderable  income  from  it>  he  became  so 
couvinced  of  the  delay  and  expence  to  suitors  at  this  mode  of 
administering  the  law,  that  he  publiahed  a  yearly  detaU  of  these 
iujurious  results,  which,  together  with  his  statements  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  findly  put  an  end  to  those 
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oommisdonersliipa.  A  now  law  wm  made  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  o.  56),  nnder 
which  three  judgev  constituted  a  Court  of  Review,  and  six  commis- 
sioners exercised  functions  similar  to  those  previously  exercised  by 
tiie  commissioners  under  the  great  seaL  Mr.  Montagu  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  law,  but  he  accepted  the  office 
of  accountant-general  in  bankruptcy,  which  he  held  during  ten 
years.  While  in  this  office  he  demanded  from  tho  governors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  interest  for  the  bankruptcy  moneys  in  their  pos- 
seeioD,  which  luid  never  previously  been  paid.  His  demand  was  at 
first  resisted,  but  ultimately  he  obtained  20,000Z.  for  the  bankruptcy 
fund. 

The  works  and  compilations  by  which  Mr.  Montagu  is  best  known 
to  genend  readers  are  the  following: — *  Selections  from  the  works  of 
*Taylor,  Hooker,  HaU,  and  Lord  Bacon,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,'  12mo,  1805.  The  analysis  is  carefully 
executed,  and  very  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Lord  Bacon's 
treatise.  '  The  Opinions  of  different  Authors  on  the  Punishment  of 
Death,'  8  vols.  8vo,  1809-13.  Li  furtherance  of  these  '  Opinions,'  he 
formed  a  society  for  "  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  the  punishment 
of  death."  His  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  hanging  for  forgery  and 
other  crimes  without  violence,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  others,  were  at  length  rewarded  by  com- 
plete success.  'Liquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented  Liquors,  by 
a  Water-Drinker,'  8vo,  1814.  *  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,'  16  vols.  8vo,  London,  1825-84.  This  woriL 
was  commenced  while  he  was  at  the  university  by  the  translation  of 
Bacon's  Latin  works,  in  which  be  was  assisted  by  Archdeacon 
Wrangham  and  others.  The  16th  volume,  in  2  parts,  contains 
Montagu's  '  Life  of  Bacon,'  which,  though  not  distinguished  by  much 
power  of  thought  or  beauty  of  style,  is  a  useful  exhibition  of  the 
leading  events  and  labours  of  Bacon's  life,  active  and  contemplative. 
'Eseays  and  Selections,  by  Basil  Montagu,'  12mo,  1887.  Me  pub- 
lished altogether  about  40  volumes,  and  is  stated  to  have  left  about 
100  volumes  of  manuscripts,  a  Memoir  of  himself  and  his  contem- 
poraries, and  a  Diary. 

Basil  Montagu  asaisted  in  the  establishment  of  several  mechanics  insti- 
tutes, and  frequently  gave  lectures  in  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  not 
only  an  industrious  and  useful  lawyer,  but  an  honest,  liberal-minded, 
and  benevolent  man.  He  died  November  27,  1851,  at  Boulogne,  in 
France.  At  the  age  of  thbty-five  he  had  been  twice  a  widower,  both 
wives  having  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  him  four  children.  In  1808 
he  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Skipper,  Esq.,  who  survived  him, 
and  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  Of  his  eight  children  only  a  son 
and  a  daughter  are  living.  His  daughter-in-law.  Miss  Ann  Skipper,  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Procter  (i^arry  Cornwall). 

MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY,  by  birth  Lady  Mary 
Pierrepoint,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  earl  of  Kingston  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Dorchester,  finally  Duke  of  Kingston),  by  his  wife 
the  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Denbigh,  and 
was  bom  at  her  fiikther's  seat  of  Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire^  about 
the  year  1690.  Displacing  great  attractions  of  person  as  well  as 
spiighUinessof  mind  m>m  her  earliest  years,  she  was  the  favourite  and 
pride  of  her  fiather,  who,  having  lost  his  wife  in  1694,  and  continuing 
a  widower,  introduced  his  daughter  to  society,  and  znade  her  preside 
at  his  table,  almost  before  she  had  well  outgrown  her  childhood.  It 
does  not  appear  however  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common 
account  of  his  taking  pains  to  have  her  talents  cultivated  b^  a  learned 
education.  What  Latin  she  knew  she  seems  to  have  acquired  of  her 
own  accord ;  and  there  is  no  resson  to  suppose  that  she  ever  studied 
Greek,  a  translation  made  by  her,  when  a  girl,  of  the  'Encheiridion'  of 
Epiotetus,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of 
that  language,  having  been  in  fact  made  from  the  Latin.  She  was 
at  least  however  an  eager  reader  of  whatever  fell  in  her  way  in  her 
mother-tongue. 

In  August  1712  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  with  whose 
views  in  regard  to  a  settlement  his  proposed  eon-in-law  had  refused  to 
comply.  Lady  Mary  married  Edwanl  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Sydney  Montagu,  and  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  Her  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  before  their  marriage^  whidi 
have  been  published  entire  for  the  first  time  in  the  complete  edition 
of  her  works  by  her  great  grandson,  the  late  Lord  Whamdiffe,  prove 
that  she  had  already  attained  much  of  that  sharpness  both  of  style 
and  thought  for  which  her  writings  are  remarkable^  as  wcdl  as  a 
maturity  of  judgment  far  beyond  her  years.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  (George  L,  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  parliament, 
obtained  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  of  which  his  cousin,  Charles 
Montagu,  earl  of  Halifax,  had  been  appointed  first  conmussioner ; 
and  from  this  time  Lady  Mary  resided  principally  in  London,  where 
her  wit  and  beauty  immediately  acquired  her  a  brilliant  reputation. 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Addison  and  other  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  that  society 
she  moved  with  the  same  lustre  as  in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion. 

In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Porte ;  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  set  out  for  Constantinople^  ao- 
con^paiiied  by  his  wife.  They  remained  abroad  till  October  1718,  and 
it  was  during  this  absence  from  her  native  country  that  Lady  Mary 
addressed  to  her  sister,  the  countess  of  Mar,  Mr.  Pope^  and  other  male 
and  female  friends,  tLe  celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  prin- 


cipally rests.  The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  these 
letters  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  sinoe  visited  the  Levant  to  be  in 
general  as  correct  as  it  is  dear,  livdy,  and  striking;  and  they  abound 
not  only  in  wit  and  humour,  but  in  a  depth  and  sagadty  of  remark, 
conveyed  in  a  style  at  once  flowing  and  fordble,  such  as  has  rarely 
proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  Although  they  were  not  ffiven  to  the 
world  during  her  lifetime,  they  were  evidently  written  wiw  a  view  to 
publication ;  copies  of  idl  of  them  were  preserved  by  Lady  Maiy,  and 
some  time  before  her  death  she  presented  two  complete  transcripts  of 
them,  the  one,  in  her  own  handwriting,  to  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Sowden, 
minister  at  Rotterdam,  "  to  be  dispoeed  of  as  he  thinks  proper ;  "  the 
other,  in  a  different  band,  to  Mr.  Moleeworth.  Both  these  copies  were 
procured  immediatdy  after  her  death  by  her  daughter.  Lady  Bute, 
the  first-mentioned  having  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of  500^. ;  but 
it  appeared  that  a  transcript  had  been  previously  taken  (as  Mr.  Sowden 
affirmed,  without  his  knowledge)  and  from  this  the  Letters  were  pub- 
lished, in  three  volumes  12mo,  in  1763,  the  editor,  it  is  said,  having 
been  the  notorious  Captain  Cleland.  A  fourth  volume  appeared  in 
1767,  composed  of  letters  of  which  no  manuscript  is  known  to  exist, 
but  of  the  authentidty  of  which  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  by 
Lady  Mary's  family.  As  they  originally  appeared,  the  Letters  were 
introduced  by  a  'Preface  by  a  Lady,'  dated  1724,  and  signed  M.  A., 
which  now  turns  out  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  once  of  con- 
siderable literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Mary  AsteU,  the  MadoneUa  of  the 
Tatler  (see  Nos.  82  and  63),  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Lady  Mary, 
and  who  had  drawn  up  the  ssid  preface  after  perusing  the  Letters  in 
manuscript.  The  authenticity  of  the  Letters  was  not  considered 
to  be  conclusively  estal^ished  till  the  ptublication  of  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  Lady  Mary's  works  in  1803,  in  five  volumes 
12mo,  '*  by  permission,  fh>m  her  genuine  papers,"  by  Mr.  Dallaway, 
who  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  Life  of  her  ladyship^  of  very  little  merit 
in  every  respect.  A  second  edition  of  this  publication  appeared  in 
1817,  containing  some  additional  letters ;  but  its  value  has  been  sinoe 
entirely  superseded  by  the  publication  of  '  The  Letters  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Worttey  Montagu,'  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord 
WhamdifFe,  8  vols.  8vo,  London,  1836,  and  again  in  1837.  Besides 
presenting  the  letters  formerly  printed  in  a  much  more  correct  shape, 
this  publication  contains  several  letters  and  other  pieces  which  bad  not 
before  been  given  to  the  world ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  value  and 
interest  from  a  new  Life  of  Lady  Mary,  mod^Uy  entitied  'Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes'  (understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  her  grand- 
daughter. Lady  Louisa  Stuart),  which  is  as  able  and  spirited  aa 
anything  Lady  Mary  herself  ever  wrote. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is 
famous  for  having  been  followed  by  the  introduction,  through  her 
means,  into  this  country,  and  thence  into  the  rest  of  Europe^  and  al^o 
into  America,  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-poz. 
[Mathsb,  Cotton,  voL  iv.  col.  150.]  Of  the  next  twenty  years  of 
her  life,  which  she  passed  in  England,  the  most  memorable  incident  is 
her  quarrel  with  Pope,  an  affkiar  which  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  in  which  it  appears  probable  that  the  vanity  of  the  poet 
was  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  the  levity  of  the  lady.  During  this 
interval  also  she  composed  a  considerable  quantity  of  verse^  whi^  was 
handed  about  in  society,  and  some  of  which  got  into  print ;  but  she 
had  not  much  of  the  poetical  temperament,  and  her  rhymes,  though 
not  without  sprightliness,  contained  nothing  which  oould  ensure  them 
a  long  life.  Among  those  of  her  performances  in  this  line  of  greatest 
pretension  were  six  satirical  sketches,  entitled  '  Town  Edogues,'  which 
have  been  often  printed ;  others  of  her  poetical  pieces,  or  that  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  her,  are  in  so  free  a  style^  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  modem  editions  of  her  works.  For 
reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  well  known,  she  again  left  England 
in  1789,  but  this  time  without  her  husband,  from  whom  however  she 
seems  to  have  parted  on  very  good  terms,  although  they  never  met 
again.  She  directed  her  course  to  Italy,  where  she  lived  first  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  and  afterWanis  at  Venice,  till  1761,  when 
she  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solidtations  of  her  daughter,  to  return 
to  England.  She  only  survived  her  return  to  her  native  country  a 
few  months,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  on  the  21st  of  August 
1762.  Besides  a  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  artide,  she  leit  a 
daughter,  Mary,  who  had  been  mamed  in  1736  to  John,  third  earl  of 
Bute  (Qeorge  IIL's  cdebrated  minister),  and  who  died  in  1794. 

MONTAQU,  EDWARD  WORTLKY,  son  of  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Ladv  Mar>,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article,  was  bom  in  1713,  at  Whamdiffe,  in  Yorkshire.  His  niece. 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  in  her  biographical  sketch  of  his  mother,  describes 
him  as  "  betraying  from  the  beginning  that  surest  symptom  of  moral 
(or  mental)  disease,  an  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  accompanied  by  a 
fertile  ready  invention  never  at  fault"  When  very  young  he  was  sent 
to  Westminster  School,  from  which  he  repeatedly  ran  away,  till  at  last, 
making  his  escape  altogether  from  bis  friends,  or  abandoned  by  them 
as  irredaimaUe,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  after 
going  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  hired  himself  for  a  cabin-boy 
in  a  ship  saUing  to  Spain,  where  he  was  after  some  time  disoovered  by 
the  British  consul  at  Cadiz,  and  once  more  restored  to  his  family.  He 
was  then  sent  to  travd  on  the  Continent  in  charge  of  a  private  tutor, 
and  it  was  while  abroad  that  he  published  his  first  work,  a  tract 
entitled  '  Heflections  on  tho  lUae  and  Fall  of  Andent  Kepublics.'    His 
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Htenry  laboars  however  ttill  left,  him  leunire  for  pnmiita  of  &  very 
different  kisd ;  and  while  at  Paris  he  got  JDVolved  in  a  dlspate  with  a 
Jeir,  wMoh  sabjeoted  him  to  a  criminal  proieoation.  We  preeome  it 
Wis  after  he  returned  to  England  that,  while  still  under  age,  he 
married,  as  we  are  told  by  his  nieoe,  a  woman  of  very  low  degree,  oon- 
nderaUy  older  than  himself  whom  he  forsook  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
never  saw  agam.  His  wife,  who  gave  him  no  gromid  for  divorcing 
ber,  lived  nearly  as  long  as  himself;  but  nev^theless,  it  is  added, 
teversl  other  ladies  successively  passed  by  bis  name,  some  of  whom 
vere  married  to  him,  others  possibly  not ;  the  last  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  bad,  like  himself,  been  married  before  to  a  person  who  was  still 
slive. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  profligacy  and  disregard  of  reputation, 
Mr.  Montagu,  having  procured  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
retained  it  for  two  parliaments,  till  at  last  bis  extravagant  expen- 
diture involved  him  in  such  pecuniary  embarrassments  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  once  more  to  go  abroad.  He  never  returned  to 
England,  but  proceeding  first  to  Italy,  made  himself  remarkable  there 
by  becoming  a  convert  to  popery,  and  then  transferring  himself  to 
Egypt,  excited  a  still  greater  sensation  by  turning  Mohanmiedan. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  Levant,  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  disinherited  by  bis  father  and  mother ;  but  he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  England  when  his  death  took  pUoe  at  Padua  in  1776L 
Besides  his  early  tract  he  wrote  another  entitled  '  An  Examination 
into  the  Ouses  of  Earthquakes ;'  and  he  also  contributed  some  papers 
to  the  *  Philoflophical  Tntnsactions.'  Niebuhr,  in  his  Travels  (Ham- 
barg,  1887),  telia  a  curious  anecdote  about  Montagu  marrying  another 
man's  wife  in  Egypt;  and  states  some' other  facts  which  throw  light 
on  the  character  of  this  eccentric  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  more 
abQity  than  his  family  gave  him  credit  for.  .  The  dislike  between  the 
father  and  son  appears  to  have  been  mutual. 

MONTAOUE,'  GEORGE,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
residing  at  Lackham,  in  the  central  part  of  Wiltshire,  where  he  had 
SD  estate.  He  was  diBtinguished  for  his  love  of  natural  history,  and 
«u  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Linnsan  Society  of  London. 
In  1802  he  published  an  '  Ornithological  Dictionary,  or  Alphabetical 
SrnopsiB  of  British  Birds,'  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  exhibited  much 
research  aa  well  as  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  department  of 
natural  history  to  which  it  was  detoted,  and  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  at  the  present  day  by  the  ornithological  student  In  1808 
he  produced  his  'Testacea  Britannica;  or  Natural  History  of  BritiBh 
Shells,  Marine,  Land,  and  Fresh-water,  inchiding  the  niost  minute ; 
sjBtematieally  arranged  and  embellished  with  Figures,'  London,  4ta 
This  work  also  contained  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  on  which  it  treated.  A  '  Supplement '  was  published  in  1809, 
containing  several  plates  and  descriptions  of  new  species.  Besides 
these  two  great  works  he  published  several  papers  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Linnaan  Society.'  Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal :~ 
1.  '  Description  of  Three  rare  Species  of  British  Birds.'  Vol.  iv., 
1796.  2.  *  Description  of  several  Mariue  Animals  found  on  the  south 
ooast  of  Devonvhire.'  Vol.  vii.,  1802.  3.  *  On  some  Species  of  British 
Qoadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Fishea.'  Vol  viL,  1803.  4.  *  Of  the  larger 
and  lesser  Species  of  Horse-shoe  Bats,  proving  them  to  be  distinct, 
with  a  Description  ef  Vt-spertilio  Barbestellies  taken  in  the  south 
of  Devonshire.'  Vol  ix.,  1805.  6.  *  On  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Faloo  Cyanens  and  Pygargus.'  YoL  ix.,  1807.  6.  'Of  several  New 
or  Rare  Animals,  principally  Marine,  discovered  on  the  south  ooast  of 
Devonshire.'  Vol.  xi..  1811.  7.  '  Of  some  New  and  Rare  British 
Marine  Shells  and  Animala'  Vol.  xl,  1811.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  Hr.  Montague  lived  at  Knowle,  near  Kingsbridge,  in 
DeTonihire,  where  be  died  in  1816. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL,  LOKD  OF,  bom  in  1583,  was  a  younger 
son  of  a  nobleman  whose  estate,  from  which  he  took  his  name,  was 
situated  in  the  province  of  Perigord,  near  the  river  Dordogne.  His 
father,  an  eceentric  blunt  feudal  baron,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
a  German  tutor,  who  did  not  speak  French,  and  the  intercourse 
between  tutor  simI  pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even 
bis  parenta  made  it  a  rule  always  to  address  him  in  that  language,  of 
which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  of  words  for  common  purposes. 
The  attendants  were  enjoined  to  follow  the  same  practice.  '*  They 
all  became  Latinised,"  says  Montaigne  himself;  ''and  even  the 
villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  learnt  words  in  that  language,  some 
of  which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  became  of  common  use  among 
the  peoplei"  Thus  without  the  aid  of  scholastic  teaching,  Montaigne 
spoke  lAtin  long  before  he  could  speak  French,  which  he  was  after- 
ward a  obliged  to  learn  like  a  foreign  language.  He  studied  Greek  in 
the  same  manner,  by  way  of  pastime  rather  than  as  a  task.  He  wsa 
afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux ;  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  completed  bis  college  education.  He  then 
Ktadied  the  Uw,  and  in  1554  he  was  made  '*  oonseiller,"  or  judge,  in 
the  parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  repaired  several  times  to  court,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henri  IL,  by  whom,  or,  as  some  say,  by 
Cbarlea  IX.,  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber  and  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  MicheL 

When  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  Montaigne  married  Fran9oiBe 
de  la  Cbasaaigne,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  please  his  friends  rather 
than  himaalf,  for  he  was  not  inclined  to  a  married  life.  He  however 
lived  on  good  terms  with  his  wife  till  his  death.    He  had  only  one 
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daughter  by  his  marriage.  He  manaffed  his  own  estate^  on  which  he 
generally  resided,  and  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of  about 
6000  livres. 

In  1569  Montaigne  translated  into  French  a  Latin  work  of  Raymond 
de  Sebonde  or  Sebon,  a  Spanish  divine,  on  '  Natural  Theology.' 
France  was  at  that  time  desolated  by  dvil  and  reUgions  war,  and 
Montaigne^  disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  oourt  towards  the 
Protestants,  and  yet  being  by  education  a  Boman  Catholic^  and  by 
principle  and  disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  waa  glad  to  live  in  retire- 
ment, and  take  no  part  in  public  affiiirs  except  by  exhortiog  both 
parties  to  moderation  and  mutual  charity.  By  this  conduct  he 
became,  as  might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to  both  sides.  The  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew  plunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  for  he  • 
detested  cruelty  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  waa  about  this 
dismal  epoch  of  1572  that  he  began  to  write  his  'Essaisy'  which  were 
published  in  March  1580,  and  met  with  great  succeas. 

With  the  view  of  restoring  his  health,  which  waa  not  good,  Mon- 
taigne undertook  a  journey  to  Germany,  Switserland.  and  lastly  to 
Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well  received  by  several  cardinals  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  and  was  introduced  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  bull  of  the  pope, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  very  proud.  Montaigne  waa 
delighted  with  Home ;  he  there  found  himself  at  home  among  those 
scenes  and  monuments  which  were  connected  with  his  earliest  studies 
and  the  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  yeara  He  wrote  a  joumad  of 
bis  tour,  evidently  not  intended  for  publication,-  but  the  manuscript, 
being  discovered  after  nearly  two  centuriea  in  an  old  chest  in  the 
chftteau  of  bis  family,  waa  published  in  1774,  under  the  title  of 
'  Journal  da  Voyage  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Italic,  par  la  Suisse 
et  TAUemagne,  en  1580-81.'  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
Italy  written  in  a  modem  language. 

While  he  was  abroad  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux  by  the 
votes  of  the  citizens,  an  honour  which  he  would  have  deolined  had 
not  the  king,  Henri  ILL,  insisted  upon  his  accepting  the  office.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years  Montaigne  was  reelected  for  an  equal 
period.  On  his  retiring  from  office  he  returned  to  his  patrimonial 
estate.  The  war  of  the  League  was  then  raging  in  the  country,  and 
Montaigne  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  family  and  property  from 
the  violence  of  the  oontending  factions. 

At  this  time  the  plague  also  broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood  (in 
1686),  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  residence  and  wander  about  various 
parts  of  the  oountiy.  He  waa  at  Paris  in  1588,  busy  about  a  new 
edition  of  the  *  Easays.'  It  appears  from  De  Thou*s  account  that  about 
this  time  Montaigne  was  employed  in  negodations  with  a  view  to 
conclude  a  peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwarda  Henri  IV., 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Goumay,  a  young  lady  who  had  conceived  a  kind  of 
sentimental  affection  for  him  from  reading  hia  book.  Attended  by 
her  mother  ahe  visited  him,  and  introduced  herself  to  him,  and  from 
that  time  he  called  her  his  "fille  d'alliance,"  or  adopted  daughter, 
a  title  which  she  retained  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  married. 
Montaigne  waa  then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  This  attachment,  whichy 
though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  of 
a  purely  Platonic  nature,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  Mon- 
taigne's life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  and 
her  mother  crossed  one  half  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  civil 
troubles  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  to  repair  to  Montaigne'a 
residence  and  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and  daughter. 

On  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1688,  Montaigne 
stopped  at  Blois  with  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  and  other  friends.  The 
States-General  were  then  assembled  in  that  city,  in  which  the  Duke 
de  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  were  treaoheroualy  murdered, 
on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  had  long 
foreseen  that  the  civil  dissensions  could  only  terminate  with  the  death 
of  one  of  the  great  party  leaders.  He  .had  also  said  to  De  Thou  that 
Henri  of  Navarre  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  forsaken  by  his  party ;  and  that  on  the 
other  aide  Guise  himself  would  not  have  been  averse  from  embraeing 
the  Protestant  religion,  if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  bis 
ambitious  views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned  to  his 
cbftteau.  In  the  following  year  he  beoame  acquainted  with  Pierre 
Charron,  a  theological  writer  of  considerable  reputation,  and  formed 
an  intimate  frieudahip  with  him.  Charron,  in  his  book  'De  la 
Sagesse,'  borrowed  many  ideas  from  Montaigne'a  *  Essaya'  Montaigne 
by  his  will  empowered  Charron  to  assume  the  coat  of  arma  of  hia 
family,  as  he  himself  had  no  male  isauei 

Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  atate  for  a  considerable  time 
before  his  death ;  he  waa  afflicted  with  the  gravel  and  the  ooUc,  and 
he  obstinately  refused  to  consult  medical  men,  of  whom  be  had 
generally  an  indifferent  opinion.  In  September  1592,  he  fell  ill  of  a 
malignant  quinsy,  which  kept  him  speechless  for  three  days,  during 
whi<m  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  to  signify  to  his  wife  bis  last  wishes. 
He  also  requested  that  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  invited,  in  order  that  he  might  take  leave  of  them.  Wheu 
they  were  all  assembled  in  his  room,  a  priest  said  mass,  and  at  the 
elevation  of  the  hosty  Montaigne  half  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed, 
with  bis  bauds  joined  together  aa^  in  prayer,  and  in  that  attitude  he 
expired,  on  the  Idtb  of  September  1592,  iu  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age» 
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>Hi8  body  was  baried  at  Bordeaux  in  the  church  of  %he  FeuilUns, 
where  hia  widow  erected  a  montraient  to  bim. 

Montaigne's  '  Esaais '  have  been  the  subject  of  ipuch  oooflictiDg 
crHieisQB.  If  we  consider  the  age  and  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  country  in  which  the  author  liyed,  we  must  consider  them  a  rery 
extraordinary  production,  not  m>  much  on  account  of  the  leftrnlng 
contained  in  the  woric,  alniough  that  is  very  considerable,  as  for  the 
cWr  good  B^nse,  philosopAiioal  spirit,  and  frank  liberal  tone  which 
pervades  its  pages,  as  well  as  for  the  attraetive  simplicity  of  tlie 
language.  lAteratnre  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  France,  the 
language  was  hardly  formed,  the  country  was  distracted  by  feudal 
turbulence,  ignorant  fanaticism,  deadly  intolerance,  and  civil  factions, 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  aU  this  a  country  gentleman  living  in  a 
remote  province,  himself  belonging  to  the  thep  rude,  fierce,  feudal 
aviaioci-acy,  composed  a  work  fuU  of  moral  maxims  end  precepts, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Qreece  and 
Rome,  and  founded  on  a  system  of  natural  ethics,  on  the  beauty  of 
A'irtue  and  of  justice,  and  on  the  lessons  of  history ;  and  this  book 
was  read  with  avidity  amidst  the  turmoil  of  ftetions,  the  din  of  dvil 
war,  and  the  cries  of  persecution  and  murder. 

The  noimlity  of  the  *  Esaais '  has  been  called,  and  not  unreasonably 
though  not  correctly  in  th«  expreesion,  a  pagan  morality :  it  is  not 
fbunded  on  the  faith  and  the  hopes  of  Christianity,  and  its  principles 
are  in  many  respects  widely  different  from  those  of  the  OospeL 
Montaigne  was  a  sceptic,  but  not  a  determined  infidel ;  his  phUoBophy 
is  in  a  great  measure  tbnt  of  Beneca  and  other  ancient  writers,  whose 
books  were  the  firet  that  were  put  into  his  hands  when  a  child. 
Accordingly,  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  Christian  moralists,  while  they 
do  justice  to  Montaigne's  talents  and  the  many  good  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  work,  are  very  severe  upon  his  ethics  taken  as  a  system. 
A  living  moralist  of  our  own  time,  Fivfessor  Yinet  of  Basd,  has  given 
a  fair  analysii  of  the  spirit  of  Montaigne's  ethics.  ('  Essais  de  Philo- 
■ophis  Morale  Religieuse  suivis  de  quelques  Essais  de  Critique 
Litt^raire,  par  A.  Vinet,  Paris,  1826.)  In  the  54th  chapter  of  the  Ist 
book  of  the  'Braals,'  Montaigne,  niter  distinguishing  two  sorts  of 
iRUoranoe,  the  one  which  precedes  all  instruction,  and  Sie  other  which 
follows  partial  instruction,  goes  on  to  say,  "that  men  of  simple 
minds,  devoid  of  curiosity  and  of  learning,  are  Christians  through 
reverence  and  obedience;  that  minds  of  middle  growth  aud  moderate 
eapacitiee  are  most  prone  to  doubt  and  error;  but  that  higher  intel- 
lects, mors  clear-sighted  and  better  grounded  in  science,  form  a 
superior  elass  of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  religious  investiga- 
tions, arrive  at  the  fountain  of  light  of  the  Scriptures,  and  feel  the 
mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of  our  eoclemastical  doctrines.  And 
we  sea  some  who  reach  this  last  stage  through  the  second,  with 
marvellous  fruit  and  confirmation,  and  who,  havintr  attained  the 
extrama  boundary  of  Christian  intelligence,  eojoy  their  suecesB  with 
modesty  and  thanksgiving;  unlike  those  meu  of  another  stamp,  who, 
in  order  to  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicions  arising  from  their  paet 
errors,  become  violent,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  throw  discredit  on  the 
cause  which  they  pretend  to  serve/'  And  a  few  lines  after,  he 
modestly  plaees  himself  in  the  second  dass,  namely,  of  those  who, 
disdaining  the  first  state  of  uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet 
attained  the  third  and  last  exalted  stage,  "and  who,"  he  eays,  '<are 
thereby  rendered  inept,  importunate,  aud  troublesome  to  society. 
But  I,  for  my  part,  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  fall  back  upon  my 
first  and  hatural  condition,  firom  which  I  have  idly  attempted  to 
depart."  In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (b.  i.,  66),  he  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  terms  evidently  sincere ;  and  in  the  'Journal 
of  his  Travels,*  which  was  not  intended  for  publication,  he  manifests 
Christian  sentiments  in  several  places. 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  several  licentious  and  some  cynical 
passages  in  his  *  Kssais/  JhiB  licentiousness  however  appears  to  be 
rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the  meaning  of  the  author.  He 
spoke  plainly  of  things  which  are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  reQned 
Btote  of  society,  but  he  did  so  evidently  without  bad  intentions,  and 
only  followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Montaigne  combats 
eameatlv  the  malignant  feelings  frequent  in  man— i.. justice,  oppres- 
sion, inhumanity,  un charitableness..  His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on 
the  education  of  children,  and  on  the  adminihtration  of  justice,  are 
remarkably  good.  He  also  throws  much  light  on  the  state  of 
manners  and  society  in  France  in  his  time. 

The  •  Kssais '  have  gone  through  very  many  editions  snd  been  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages :  the  edition  of  Paris,  8  vols.  4to., 
1725,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete.  Cotton's,  the  best  English  trans- 
lation is  somewhat  coarse,  though  oharaotcristic.  Vernier  published, 
m  1810,  •  Notices  et  Observations  pour  faciliter  la  Lecture  des  Essais 
de  Montaigne,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.    It  is  a  upeful  oommentary. 

•MONTALKMBliRT,  CHARLLS- FORBES,  COUNT  DE,  is 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Poitou.  His 
father,  the  head  of  the  family,  who  was  raised  in  1819  to  the  dignity 
of  a  peer  of  France,  and  was  for  some  time  minister  of  Charies  X.  at 
the  court  of  Sweden,  married  a  Scotch  lady  of  strong  character  and 
remarkable  ability.  Of  this  marriage  Charies  was  the  eldest  child : 
ho  was  bom  iu  London,  May  29,  1810,  and  spent  a  portion  of  his 
youth  in  Sweden.  He  was  also  the  eldve  of  the  Univoreity  of  Paria. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  published  a  brochure  on  Sweden,  which 
brought  him  for  the  first  time  into  intimacy  with  M.  Ghii«>t,  ns 


we  learn  from  aa  interesting  passage  in  the  reply  of  the  latter  to 
Montalembert  on  his  reeeptiop  into  the  French  Academy,  He 
first  came  into  public  notloe  eariy  in  the  year  1881,  when  be  was 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Under  a  charter  recently  given, 
whidi  promised  libeixy  of  instruction,  though  the  government  delayed 
to  grant  it,  Count  Montalembert  joined  with  M.  de  Conxaod  the  Abbtf 
Lacordaire  in  opening  a  free-school  for  Roman  Catholic  instruction  hi 
Paris ;  the  school  however  was  closed  by  the  interlisrence  of  the  poliee, 
and  as  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  not  eompetent  to  sit  in  Judgment 
upon  the  case,  the  matter  was  carried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
His  £sthei<8  death,  which  had  happened  a  short  time  previously,  gave 
him  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers — the  last  instance,  we  believe,  of 
an  accession  to  an  hereditary  title  in  France.  On  this  occasion  he 
made  his  first  speech,  and  pleaded  with  extraordinary  eloquence  the 
cause  of  the  Church  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  above.  Uii 
speech  produced  a  great  sensation  on  the  Chamber,  and  the  poliee 
were  fined  for  their  interference.  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years 
he  gained  himself  a  considerable  literary  reputation  by  his  *  Life  of  St 
Kiizabeth  of  Hungary,'  a  work  on  'Medisoval  Art/  and  his  *Ltfe  and 
Times  of  St  Anselm.'  In  1848  he  again  threw  himielf  actively  into 
the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  be  delivered  some 
masterly  speeches  on  such  general  questions  as  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  instmotion  and  education,  the  theory  and  constitntiou  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,  and  the  affairs  of  Poland,  in  which  he  always  took  a 
deep  interest.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  while  staying  at 
Madeira  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  he  published  'Du  Devoir  des 
Catholiques  dans  la  Question  de  la  Libert^  d'iSnseignementb'  This  wss 
followed  by  his  celebrated  '  Letter  to  the  Cambridge  Camden  Sooiety,' 
designed  to  disprove  the  attempts  made  by  that  society  to  identify 
the  reformed  Church  of  England  with  that  of  the  middle  ages  and  of 
continental  Europe. 

Since  that  period,  Count  Montalembert  has  been  the  champion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aiding  and  extending  its  cause  in  France 
by  his  powerful  pen  and  still  more  powerful  oratory.  In  1847  he 
delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Switserland,  in  which 
he  distinctly  foretold  the  revolution  which  broke  out  among  the  con- 
tinental nations  in  the  year  following,  and  his  brilliant '  Disoours  sur  les 
affaires  de  Rome,'  delivered  shortly  after  the  popular  outbreak,  was 
received  with  a  triple  salvo  of  applause  by  an  audience  which  sympsr 
tbised  but  coldly  with  his  views.  After  the  revolution  of  February 
1848  the  department  of  Doubs,  in  which  he  possessed  some  property, 
elected  Count  Montalembert  as  its  representative  in  the  National 
Assembly,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  he  has  uniformly  acted  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Count  Montalembert*s  name  has  been  made  more  genersjly  known 
in  England  by  his  essay  on  'Catholic  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,'  and  Us  •  Political  Future  of  England.'  The  former  of  these 
gives  a  rapid  and  brilliant,  though  one-sided,  review  of  Catholicism 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  present  day  as  compared  with 
what  It  was  some  fifty  years  ago,  maintaining  that  upon  thn  whole  the 
progress  made  is  deep,  sound,  and  likely  to  be  lasting :  in  the  same 
work  he  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  political  ehanges  that  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  on  the  lang\iage  of  the  French  press  in 
their  regard.  The  object  of  the  latter  work  is  to  show  that  the  future 
prospects  of  England  would  be  improved  by  a  resumption  of  inter- 
course with  Rome ;  and  this  leading  idea  he  pursues  through  an  infi  Mty 
of  digressions  and  speculations,  interspersed  with  various  pailiculcs 
of  English  life,  as  exhibited  in  its  schools,  its  joumalisD,  and  its 
political  institutions.  These  two  works  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  published  in  1855  and  1856.  He  has  since  republished 
two  articles  from  the  'Correspondant,' — to  which  periodical  he  is  a  con- 
tributor— one  entitled  *  Pie  IX.  et  Lord  Palmerston,'  the  other,  '  La 
Paix  et  la  Pairie.'     [See  Supplement.] 

MONTALEMBERT,  MARC-RBN^,  MARQIHSDE,  a  dlstlngolshed 
military  engineer  of  the  1 8th  centui7,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  July 
1714  at  Angouldme,  department  of  Charente,  France.  He  wss 
deseended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fiunlly ;  and,  having  received  an 
education  in  which  both  literature  and  science  were  judiciously 
conjoined,  he  entered  the  army  at  eighteen  years  of  agei 

In  the  course. of  his  first  campaign  (in  1788),  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Kehl,  and  in  the  following  year  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Philipsbui'g.  He  served  afterwards  with  oonsiderabla 
reputation  in  Bohemia,  when  a  French  army  under  Marshals  Broglic 
and  Belleisle  was  in  that  eountry ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  army 
thence  he  returned  to  Paris^  whire  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
subjects  which  have  relation  to  the  military  art.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academic  dea  Sciences  in  1747 ;  and  he  wrote  several 
'  Mdmoires,'  which  were  inserted  in  the  volumes  published^  by  that 
body.  About  the  same  time  he  established  a  foundry  lit  Perigord  for 
the  purpose  of  caatiog  heavy  ordnance,  which  was  then  much  wanted 
for  the  French  navy.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Montalembert 
WHS  attached  as  an  agent  for  the  French  goTemment  to  the  staff  of 
tho  Swedish  and  Russian  armies;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  allied  generals  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  plans 
for  the  difiyarent  campaigna.  In  1777  he  published  a  small  work 
entitled  *  Correepondanoe  pendant  la  Querre  de  1767,'  which  oontains 
much  interesting  matter  relating  to  that  war.      In  1779  he  waa 
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appoiatod  to  taustruet  •  fort  for  the  purpose  of  aeooriog  the  iile  of 
Aix  agaiaet  the  Sogiyb  fleet ;  and  thie  fort^  whieh  wee  built  entirely 
of  wood,  is  add  to  have  borne,  withoa*  experiendDg  any  dami^e^  the 
theek  oeeaikiied  by  the  linraltaiieoas  flriag  of  all  the  artilleiv  which 
was  mounted  on  it :  the  esipeiimflnt  seems  to  have  been  nuule  m  order 
to  disprove  the  aaertko  at  soTend  edgmeef a  that  the  fort  would  fall 
in  ruins  by  the  fire  of  its  own  guns. 

Ifontalembetf  published  in  1768  a  small  Wotk  in  4to,  entitled 
'M^moire  Bistorique  sur  la  Fonte  des  Canons;'  and  in  1766  one 
under  the  title  of  '  Chemin^Poele/  He  also  pablisbed  in  8vo  a 
pasaphlet  designated  *  Relation  du  Si^e  de  Saint-Jean  d'Acre.'  ^t 
the  work  by  wbioh  his  name  will  be  remembered  ia  his  great  treatise, 
entitled  *  La  Fortification  Perpendiotilsire,  ou  TArt  Defeusif  sup^eur 
k  I'Offensif/  whieh  was  published  at  Pans  in  eleven  ito  volumes  (1776 
to  1706).  In  the  first  Tolume,  having  shown  the  defecte  of  the 
bastioned  fortifications  which  an  eonstrueted  acoordiog  to  the  prin- 
dples  of  Tanban,  he  proposes  to  suppress  the  flanks  of  the  baetions, 
eontinuing  th*  faoes  of  thoee  works  till  they  meet  in  the  middle  of 
each  front  of  fortifloation,  and,  at  the  'plaoe  of  meetings  to  have  a 
easemated  work  like  a  small  ravelin.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
this  project  1b,  ehlefly,  a  diminution  of  the  expense  of  ooostruction ; 
sod,  after  proposing  some  other  modifications  of  the  existing  fortifi- 
eations,  Mxmtalembert  dwells  at  length  on  that  f^stem  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  treaitis««  The  perpendioulav  fortification  oonaists  of  four 
lines  of  rainpart^  the  branehes  of  whieh  form  right  angles  with  one 
soother  at  the  re-entering  parts,  and  three  of  these  are  defended  by  a 
powerful  fife  of  artillery,  wbiob^  being  plaoed  iu  casemates,  is  not  liable 
to  be  dismounted  by  the  enemy;  while  spaoious  terrepleinsy  at  the  foot 
of  each  rampart,  afford  room  for  the  troope  of  the  garrison  to  engage  the 
besiegers  with  forces  Superior  to  ao^  which  oan  be  brought  against  them. 

In  the  second  volume^  after  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  war 
in  1741,  in  whioh  the  icnportauoe  of  fortified  poeltions  is  pointed  out, 
he  describee  the  construction  of  redoubts  or  small  forts.  In  the  third 
volume  there  is  a  project  for  the  oonstruotion  of  a  simple  fortificatiou, 
consisting  of  a  orendated  wall  covered  by  a  rampart  on  which  are 
constructed  easemated  traverses :  this  is  proposed  as  a  good  kiud  of 
defensive  works  for  sea-ports,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  forts 
whioh  defend  Cherbourg  were  executed  on  that  principle.  The  fourth 
volume  contains  an  abridged  hirtory  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
together  vrith  sundry  projeets  relntiug  to  the  formation  of  lines  of 
iotreoehmente  for  the  defenoe  of  the  frontiers  of  a  state.  In  the  fifth 
are  some  details  conoemitig  the  construetion  of  batteries  for  the  defenoe 
of  sea-ooaBts,  mad  the  siith  and  seventh  volumes  are  occupied  with 
refutations  of  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  his  systems. 
The  eighth  oontaine  some  observations  on  the  forts  at  Cherbourg  aud 
on  the  isle  of  Aiz.  The  ninth  volume^  whioh  is  particularly  entitled 
*L'Art  IMensif  snp^iieur  h  rofiensif,'  contains  sundry  projects  for 
eircular  redoubts  and  for  a  easemated  star-fort.  The  tenth  and 
eleventh  consist  of  memoirs  relating  to  fortification  and  artillery. 

The  leading  principle  on  whioh  the  projecta  of  this  engineer  are 
fouoded  Ifl,  that  a  fortified  post  should  oontain  an  abundance  of  case- 
oiatee  for  the  security  of  troops  and  artillery :  Montalembert  considers 
that  these  idone  will  enable  a  small  number  of  men  to  resist  with 
the  attack  of  a  numerous  army,  and  that  a  few  guns  so  pro- 


re  capable  of  dismounting  all  that  an  enemy  can  place  behind 
porapets  made  merely  of  earth.  His  projecte  were  severely  criticised 
during  his  Ufa ;  but,  though  some  parte  of  his  oonetructions  are  open 
to  ob^tums,  the  prineiplea  are  unexceptionable ;  and  it  is  important 
to  obserre  that  many  of  his  ideas  haye  been  adopted  by  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  engineen  in  the  vrorks  ocDStnioted  a  few  years  back  for 
the  defence  of  Western  Qermany. 

In  1770  Montalembert  married  a  lady  who  was  distinguished  by  her 
talents  M  a  performer  on  the  French  stage,  and  who  wrote  a  novel 
entitled  'KUie  Dumesnil,'  whioh  was  printed  in  London  in  1798. 
It  is  said  that  Montalembert  composed  for  the  theatre  some  small 
pieoee  whieh  had  a  certain  euccess ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  muses 
is  proved  firom  the  fast  that  his  biographer,  Lalaode,  had  in  his 
possession  a  number  of  his  songs  and  talea  in  Teiee,  whioh  are  said 
to  hate  been  ehsncterised  by  gtaoe,  elegance,  and  imaginataon* 

In  publishing  his  great  work,  and  in  maidng.  his  experiments  for  the 
improTcment  of  the  military  art,  he  seems  to  have  incurred  expenses 
whidi  injured  hia  fortune.  He  had  given  up  to  the  governmout  his 
foandriee  at  Perigord,  and  his  appUcatiens  for  the  sum  of  money 
which  he  daimed  as  an  equivalent  were  fruitless;  he  vras  even 
deprived  at  a  pension  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  the 
serviee  of  the  country*  Aboiit  the  year  1790  he  came  to  London; 
but,  after  remaining  here  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaviog 
his  wile  in  this  oountry.  It  Is  said  that,  in  order  to  save  some  of 
his  property,  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
record  that  he  entered  so  ftur  into  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  time 
as  to  diveree  his  wife  ia  order  to  many  the  daughter  of  an  apothe- 
cary. He  sold  an  estate  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  creditors, 
but  receiving  payment  in  aesignats^  whidr  immediately  afterwards 
sttfiiwed  an  enormous  depredationy  he  became  involved  in  serious 
difficultieii  He  continued  howerer  to  employ  an  artist  on  a  work 
with  which  he  had  long  been  oceupied--the  conetraotkm  of  a  ocn- 
sidenlde  number  of  tnodek  rsUtisg  to  fortifications  and  artUleiy, 
and  the  valuable  cdlMtion,  when  completed,  he  presented  to  the 


Committee  of  Public  Safety.  At  the  same  time,  with  other  eminent 
engineen,  he  was  constantly  consulted  by  Carnot  on  subjects  relating 
to  the  military  affairs  of  the  republic.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  March  29» 
1800,  being  then  eighty-six  yvars  of  age^ 

i£loge  de  Montalembert,  by  Deliale  de  Sales ;  Biog.  Univerteile.) 

MONTANUSy  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Christian  heretics  known 
as  MoNVAKiSTB,  or  Cataphbtguns.  They  were  called  Mootaoista 
from  their  leader  Montanus,  and  Cataphrygiana,  or  Phrygiana,  from 
the  countrv  in  which  they  first  appeared.  Of  the  peraonal  history  of 
Montanus  little  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  2nd  century  at  Ardaba,  a  village  in  Myaia,  and 
to  have  been  only  a  recent  convert  when  he  first  made  preteuaious  to 
the  character  of  a  prophet,  about  a.d.  170.  (Euseh.,  *  Hist*  Eca,' 
V.  16.)  His  principal  associates  were  two  prophetesses,  named  Prisma, 
or  Priscillsy  and  MaximiUa.  Acoordiog  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers, 
Montanus  was  believed  by  his  followers  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy 
Spirit.  Probably  this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  ia  oertain  that  he 
claimed  divine  iuspiration  for  himself  and  his  associates.  They 
delivered  their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy,  and  their  example  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  the  church  the  practice  of  appealing  to  visions 
in  favour  of  opinioos  and  actions,  of  which  practice  Cyprian  and 
others  availed  theuselves  to  a  great  extent  (Middleton  *  Pree  En- 
quiry,' p.  98,  &a)  Tertullian,  who  belonged  to  this  sect,  informs  us 
that  these  revelations  related  only  to  points  of  discipline,  and  neither 
nffected  the  doctrines  of  religion  nor  superseded  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  The  doctrines  of  Montanus  agreed  in  general  with  those 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  some  of  his  followers  appear  to  have 
embraced  the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  Montanists  were  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Christians  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners 
aud  the  strictness  of  their  discipline.  They  condemned  second  mar- 
riages, and  practised  fasts.  They  maintaioed  that  all  flight  from 
persecution  was  unlawful,  and  that  the  churoh  had  no  power  tofoigive 
great  ains,  committed  after  baptism.  They  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
personal  roign  of  Christ  on  earth  at  the  MilUnninfn,  xhey  are 
accused  by  some  of  the  early  writers  of  oelebrating  mysteries  attended 
by  deeds  of  craelty  and  lewdness,  but  it  appears  quite  oertain  that 
these  ohaiges  are  unfounded. 

The  Montanists  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  writers  of  the  Catholic 
party,  though  they  were  onoe  countenanced  for  a  short  time  by  a 
Inshop  of  llomoy  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  Victor.  TertoUian  wrote  several  works  m  defence 
of  their  opinions.    [Tx&tullian.] 

The  sect  was  numerous,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time.  They  stiU 
existed  in  the  time  of  Augustine  and  Jei-ome,  the  latter  of  whom  vnrote 
against  them. 

(Eusebius,  IlUt.  Ecc;  Epiphanius,  De  HcereaUe;  Tertullian, 
Wvrke  ;  Lardcer,  HiHwry  qf  Beretice,  chap.  xix. ;  Mosheim,  i?cc.  ffist,  ; 
Neander,  Kirchengeichichle,) 

MONTA'NUS,  A'RIAS.    [Arias  Montanus.] 

MONTCALM,  MARQUIS.    [Wolfjb,] 

MONTEAGLE,  lord,  TflOMAfi  Spring  Ricjb,  Lord  Mont- 
EAQLE  or  Brvndon,  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Edward  Bice  of  Mount  Trencbard,  county  Kerry,  by  Catherine,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Spring,  Es^.,  of  Castlemaine,  in  the  same  county. 
He  was  bom  at  Limerick,  February  8, 1790.  Having  graduated  B.A. 
at  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  in  1811,  and  studied  for  the  bar,  he 
entered  Parliament  in  1820  as  member  for  his  native  eity,  whicll  he 
continued  to  represent  in  the  Whig  interest  down  to  the  dissolution 
whioh  followed  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Aot  in  1832.  During  this 
time  he  had  lent  his  suppoi-t  to  every  Ubenl  measure  that  was  pro- 
posed by  his  party,  iacludiog  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief,  and  Reform  Acts.  He  flUed  the 
office  of  under-seoretaiy  of  state  for  the  Home  Department  for  a  short 
time  in  1827;  and  from  1880  to  1834  held  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Treasuiy.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  for  a  few  months  secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  On  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  to 
office  in  April  1836^  ho  was  appointed  ohmoellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  offioe  he  resigned  in  September  1889,  sucoeedii^  the  late  Sir  J. 
Newport  as  comptroller  of  that  department  and  being  at  the  same 
time  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  bad  representad  the  borough  of  Cam* 
bridge  since  Deoember  1832.  Uis  lordship  has  frequentiy  acted  as  a 
member  of  Royal  Commissions  on  matters  of  taste  and  art^  and  is 
understood  to  have  bestowed  oonsideiable  pains  in  •Tamining  na^ 
reporting  upon  the  proposed  system  of  decimial  coinage.  Lord  Mont- 
ea^le  married,  first  in  1811,  Theodoaia,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Limerick,  by  whom  he  hss  icsue  five  sons  and  three  daughters;  and 
second  in  1841,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  Marshall,  Esq^    [See  Sup.] 

MONTECUCULI,  RAYMOND.  COUNT  DE,  Prince  of  Melfi,  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Imperisi  armies,  was 
born  at  Modena  iu  1608,  of  a  noble  family  of  that  duchy.  Following 
the  example  of  some  of  its  members,  he  entered  tiie  service  of  the 
house  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  after  bearing  anas 
as  a  simple  volunteer  under  one  of  his  uncles,  and  rinag  through  the 
usual  gradations  of  rank,  he  first  signalised  his  military  talents  at  the 
head  of  2000  horse  by  surprising  and  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of 
10,000  Swedes»  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Nnaudau,  in  fliissiai 
But  he  soon  after  experienced  tiie  inconstancy  of  fortune^  bcmg  hiai- 
self  defeated  aud  made  prisoner,  in  1639,  by  the  Swedes  under  the 
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MONTEN,  DIETRICH. 


MONTESQUIEU,  BARON  DE  LA  BRfeDE  KT  Da       si] 


celebrated  Baonier,  Dear  Pmgue.  He  is  said  to  have  beguiled  the  two 
yean  of  his  captivity  in  cultivating  the  taate  for  letters  whioh  he 
subsequently  eyinoed ;  and,  after  lus  release,  he  resumed  his  service, 
with  increasing  reputation,  in  the  defence  of  Silesia  and  Bavaria,  and 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  under  Wrangel  at  Triebel,  in  1647 ;  until 
the  termination  of  hostilities  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
following  year,  enabled  him  to  revisit  his  native  duohy.  There,  at 
the  marriage  festivities  of  the  duke  Franoesoo  I.,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  kill  one  of  his  dearest  friends.  Count  Manzani,  in  a  tourna- 
ment; perhaps  the  latest  recorded  catastrophe  which  attended  the 
dangerous  gamea  of  chivalry. 

In  1657  Montecuculi  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  asslBt  John  Casimir, 
king  of  Poland,  against  Ragotski,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the 
Swedes,  whom  he  drove  out  of  Poland,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a 
peace.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  Hungary  in  the  war 
between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Turks,  of  which  he  has  himself 
given  a  relation  in  his  memoirs;  and  in  1664  he  gained  so  decisive  a 
victory  over  the  latter  at  St.  Qothard  aa  to  compel  them  to  sue  for  a 
truce  of  twenty  years. 

In  1673  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  being  opposed  to  the 
lUufitrioiis  Turenne^  in  the  war  between  the  empire  and  tVance  on  the 
Bhenish  frontier.  The  nicely  balanced  operations  of  theea  two  great 
generals,  who,  without  committing  the  event  to  a  batUe,  dispkyed 
more  scienoe  in  marches  and  encampments  than  other  commanders 
have  exhibited  in  a  whole  seiies  of  victories,  were  the  admiration  of 
their  oontemporaries ;  and  when  the  fall  of  Turenne  by  a  chanoe  shot, 
in  1675,  gave  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  his  opponent,  Louis  XIV. 
oould  find  no  one  but  the  great  Cond^  competent  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  MontecuculL  Another  most  able  though  undecisive  campaign 
dosed  the  services  both  of  Conde  and  Montecuculi:  the  latter  of 
whom,  claiming  no  victory,  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  have 
enoountered  without  defeat  the  two  greatest  French  generals  of  their- 
century.  The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  peace  at 
the  imperial  court,  and  he  died  October  16, 1680. 

As  a  general,  Montecuculi  was  accused  of  excessive  caution  and 
want  of  enterprise,  qualities  which  he  himself  held  to  be  no  reproach. 
He  had  profoundly  studied  the  art  of  war;  and  the  memoirs  which 
be  composed  upon  its  general  principles  and  practioe,  as  weU  as  upon 
the  pecaliarities  of  warfare  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  operations 
of  the  Turkish  war  of  1661-64,  still  retain  their  value,  not  only  as  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  records  of  the  martial  establishments 
and  service  of  his  times,  but  for  the  soundness  of  the  maxims  which 
they  contain,  applicable  to  all  ages  of  the  militaxy  art.  He  was  a 
xealouB  and  generous  patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  great  strategist; 
and  to  him  principally  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  at  Vienna  owes 
its  establishment. 

A  good  fVench  translation  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Montecuculi '  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1752,  with  a  'Life  of  the  Author' 
prefixed. 

MONTEN,  DIETRICH,  an  eminent  German  battie  pamter,  was 
bom  at  Diisseldorf  in  1799.  He  showed  from  his  earliest  youth  a 
great  love  for  accounts  of  wars  and  battles;  and  Homer,  Tasso,  and 
Ariosto  were  his  favourite  authors,  fronv  which  he  used  to  sketch  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  arms.  In  order  that  he  might  have  some 
practical  knowledge  in  military  matters  he  enlisted  into  the  Prussian 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  1818,  and  served  accordingly  for  twelve  months. 
At  tiie  expiration  of  his  term  of  military  service,  he  entered  the  Academy 
of  Arts  of  Diisseldorf,  and  after  studying  two  years  in  that  institution 
he  removed  to  Munich,  iu  order  to  benefit  himself  by  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Peter  Hess,  who  almost  rivals  Horace  Yemet  as  a  battie 
painter,  and  is  still  resident  in  Munich. 

Monten  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  attention  of  Cornelius,  then 
the  head  of  the  Munich  school  of  painters,  and  the  notice  of  the  late 
king  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  I.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cornelius,  in  1827, 
with  the  execution  of  three  of  the  frescoes  of  the  arcade  of  the  Hof- 
garten — the  storming  of  a  Turkish  entrenchment  by  the  Bavarians  at 
Belgrade  in  1717,  under  the  elector  Carl  Albreoht  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand ;  the  battie  of  Arcis  sur  Aube^  in  which  the  Bavarians  under 
Wrede  were  engaged ;  and  the  granting  of  the  Bavarian  constitution 
by  Maximilian  Joseph  L  in  1818.  These  works,  though  hard  and 
much  too  positive  in  colour,  have  great  merit,  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  tiien  only  reviving  art  of 
fresco-painting  in  Munich.  After  these  works  Monten  painted  for  the 
king  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Saarbriick,  1815,  for  the  Hall  of  Victory 
(Siegessaal)  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  new  palace ;  and  for  the 
same  patron  of  the  arts,  the  departure  of  the  Poles  from  thehr  father 
land  in  1881.  These  were  followed,  in  1886,  by  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  battle  of  Liitcen,  now  in  the  King  of  Hanover's  col- 
lation; in  1838,  by  Geoige  L  in  the  battie  of  Neerwinden;  aud  in 
1889,  by  the  great  camp  in  1838  at  Augsburg,  for  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  at  which  that  emperor  was  present.  He  painted  besides 
these  principal  works  many  smaller  pieces,  which  are  all  conspicuous 
for  extraordinary  spirit  in  the  incidents  and  in  the  execution,  and 
display  much  fine  drawing  and  good  colouriog,  though  in  many  parts 
too  sketchy  and  undefined;  he  wanted  the  necessary  patience  for 
ebborate  modelling  and  uniform  finish.  But  when  the  exact  degree 
of  this  technical  exoellence  is  missed,  its  absence  is  more  agreeable 
than  its  excess;  and  all  Mouteii'a  w.rks  have  a  very  sgrc  nbK-  ellect : 


their  greatest  defect  is  an  occasional  extravagance  of  action.  Hii 
horses  are  always  very  spirited.  He  died  after  a  short  but  severe 
iUness,  in  December  1848,  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  in  his  forty-fifth 
year  only,  universally  rsgretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Several  of  lus 
works  have  been  lithographed  by  Bodmer,  Hanfstangel,  and  others. 

{KumtblcUt,  1836-1844 ;  Von  Hormayr,  Oetdtichaiehen  Freiken  in  dm 
Arkaden  den  Hofgartent  su  MUnchtn,) 

MONTESQUIEU,  CHARLES  DE  SECONDAT,  BARON  DE  LA. 
BREDE  ET  DE,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  January  1689,  at  the  Ch&teaa 
de  la  Br^e,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bohleaux.  He  was 
descended  firom  a  noble  and  otherwise  distinguished  family  of  the 
province  of  Guienne.  His  grandCather  had  filled  the  post  of '  ptddideob 
k  mortier'  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  a  post  which  Moutesquiea 
himself  afterwards  filled.  His  father  entered  the  same  service,  but 
quitted  it  early.  The  nobility  which  Montesquieu  inherited  was  con- 
ferred upon  hu  great  grandfather  by  Henri  IV. 

Montesquieu  gave  in  youth  the  promise  of  his  future  famei  His 
habits  were  most  studious,  and  his  desire  for  learning  was  encouraged 
in  every  way  by  a  fond  and  judicious  father.  At  the  time  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  most  laborious  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  destined,  he  was  also  preparing  a  work  on 
a  theological  subject,  namely,  '*  Whether  the  idolatry  which  prevailed 
among  tiie  heathen  deserved  eternal  damnation?'*  He  attained  the 
rank  of  '  conseiller'  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  three 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  su9ceeded  at  the 
same  time  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  post  of  *  prudent  k  morUer*  in 
the  same  parliament  With  the  most  assiduous  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  judge,  he  united  the  pursuit  of  literature. 
In  1716  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and 
he  was  very  cealou^  in  endeavouring  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
body  more  to  physical  science.  He  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  physical  science, 
which  he  afterwards  neglected  altogether  for  the  pursuit  of  moral 
science.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  <  Physical  History  of  the  Anoienb 
and  Modem  World,'  which  was  published  in  1719.  He  shortiy  returned 
however,  and  allowed  the  Academy  likewise  t^  return,  to  literature; 
and  he  now  wrote  several  small  essays  on  literary  subjects,  which  were 
read  at  meetings  of  the  Academy.  In  1721  appeared  the  work  which 
firat  brought  him  fame^  the  '  Lettres  Persanes,'  which  W9»  published 
anonymously,  but  the  author  soon  became  known.  The  popularity  of 
these  letters  was  so  great,  that,  as  Montesquieu  says  in  a  preface  to  a 
later  edition,  "  Booksellers  used  to  go  about  the  street,  catching  eTery 
one  by  the  sleeve,  and  begging,  '  Pry'thee,  write  for  me  some  Persian 
Letters.'" 

His  classical  romance,  called  '  Le  Temple  du  Guide,'  was  published 
in  1725.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Montesquieu  formed  tho  reso- 
lution of  retiring  from  his  judicial  duties,  and  of  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  He  accordingly  sold  his  presidentship.  A 
vaccncy  occurring  shortiy  after  in  the  French  Academy,  on  the  death 
of  M.  de  Sacy,  Montesquieu  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  place. 
His  principal  claim  to  the  distinction  was  derived  from  the  *  Lettres 
Persanes,'  but  these  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  be  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  success.  Notwithstanding  their  general  popularity,  an  outcry 
had  been  raised  against  them  by  many  on  the  ground  of  irreligious 
tendency ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  >Fieury,  the  cluef  minister,  now  wrote 
to  tell  the  president  of  the  Academy  that  the  king  would  refuse  bid 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  so  irreligious  a  work  as  the 
'  Lettres  Persanes.'  The  course  taken  by  Montesquieu  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  the  royal  opposition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  straightforward  and  manly.  He  immediately  published,  accord- 
ing to  Voltaire,  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Lettres,'  in  which  the  passaged 
objected  to  were  omitted  or  softened.;  and  having  carried  this  ediiiou 
to  the  minister,  and  having  disavowed  all  the  obnoxioua  passages  of 
the  earlier  editions,  he  succeeded  in  changing  the 'king's  resolution. 
('  Ecrivains  Fran9ais  du  Sitele  de  Louis  XIV.') 

D'Alembert  gives  a  somewhat  different  account :  but  inasmuch  as 
this  appears  in  an  '  ^loge^'  it  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  no  authority  for  the  atatement  which  D'Alembert 
makes,  and  which  is  indeed  unnecessary  if  the  contents  of  the  book 
wei-e  such  as  the  minister  could  approve  of,  that  several  letters  by 
another  hand  were  insei-ted  by  the  printer  of  the  book.  The  result 
however  was  that  Montesquieu  gained  the  support  of  the  minister, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  He  ahortiy  after  set  out 
on  an  extensive  course  of  travels.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  be 
had  much  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene;  then  travelled 
through  Hungary  and  Italy,  staying  for  some  time  at  Venice,  at  Borneo 
and  at  Genoa.  He  next  travelled  through  Germany  into  Holland,  and 
thence,  in  company  with  Lofd  Chesterfield,  he  came  to  England.  In 
England  he  stayed  two  years,  receiving  much  attention  from  the  great, 
whether  by  rank  or  by  reputation,  and  collecting  materials,  as  he  had 
done  also  in  the  other  countries  which  he  had  visited,  for  his  great 
work. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  spent  two  years  in  sfcadious  retirement 
in  the  country.  He  published  in  1784  his  work  '  Gonsidtoitions  sur 
les  Causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  Decadence;'  and 
immediately  after  its  publication  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  'Esprit 
des  Lois.'  He  was  engaged  upon  this  for  fourteen  yeatv ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  very  often,  frightened  with  the  greatness  of  his  task,  he  was 
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disposed  to  abandon  it.  When  at  last  it  was  oomplotad^  ho  aubmittod 
it  to  the  judgment  of  bia  friend  Helvetiua,  who»  by  reaaon  piindpally 
of  ita  deanltoiy  unoonneeted  charaoter,  strongly  diaaoaded  him  from 
publication.  Bat  whate?er  miagiTxoga  Monteaquieu  may  have  had 
wlifle  the  work  waa  in  progreas,  were  now  entirely  removed ;  and 
nndeterxed  by  the  remonatnncea  of  HelvetiaB»  he  pablished,  and  he 
hsd  his  reward  in  an  almoat  universal-  admiration.  Monteaqoien  did 
not  very  long  aurvive  tiie  pablioation.  He  died  Febniaxy  10,  1755, 
after  a  short  but  aevere  illneaa. 

The  personal  character  of  Monteaqniea  waa  in  every  roapeot 
eioellent.  He  had  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  hia  family 
ooasiated  of  a  aon  and  two  daughtera.  Through  life  he  praotised  a 
rigid  economy,  on  the  priociple,  as  we  are  told  by  M.  d'Alembert, 
tiiat  he  ought  to  transmit  hia  patrimony  nmimpaired  to  hia  children ; 
but  he  took  care  that  his  economy  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
charity.  In  the  interoourae  of  aooiety  Montesquieu  appears  to  have 
been  agreeable  without  being  brilliant. 

The  writinjgs  of  Moilteequieu  ahow  much  variety  of  talent.  Even 
if  the  'Esprit  des  Lois'  had  not  been  written,  the  author  of  the 
'Lettrea  Peraanea,'  remarkable  for  their  refined  humoi^,  and  of  the 
*  Temple  da  Onide^'  an  exquisite  little  romance,  oould  not  have  been 
forgotten.  And  without  disparaging  at  all  the  merits  of  Montes- 
quieu's great  and  beet  known  work,  it  may  be  said  that  theae  smaller 
productions  are  muoh  more  perfect  in  their  kind  then  ia  the  *  Esprit 
dee  Lois'  aa  a  treataae  on  political  scienoei  The  chief  merits  of  this 
work  are  its  agreeaUe  atyle,  ita  variona  knowledge,  its  ingenious  and 
at  the  aame  time  aenaible  mode  of  treating  the  art  of  gOTemmeot, 
sod  its  enlightened  advocacy  of  what,  not  very  definitely  or  correctly, 
sre  called  the  prindpleaof  civil  liberty.  The  laat-mentioned  merit  is 
grea^r  on  account  of  the  time  at  whioh  the  work  appeared.  The 
defects  of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  want  of  system,  shaUowness, 
not  so  much  of  knowledge  as  of  thought^  and  (what  is  at  onoe  a  sign 
and  a  oonaequence  of  thia  shallowness)  an  undue  exaltation  of  ezpe> 
rience  over  prindplea.  The  time  again  at  which  the  work  appeared 
wiJl serve  in  the  way  of  extenuation  of  these  defects;  and  it  is  to  be 
rsmembered  also  that  the  plan  of  the  work  ia  professedly  inductive 
rather  than  acientifio.  The  *  Eaprit  dea  Loia'  has  given  oooaaion  to  a 
work  by  K.  Deatutt  de  Tracy,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  degree 
of  the  Tagueness  of  Montesquieo'a  work,  is  veiy  valuable  both  in 
itself  and  aa  a  commentary  on  the  '  Esprit  dea  Lois.'  Its  title  is 
'Gommentaire  sur  I'Esprit  des  Lois.' 

MONTPAUCON,  BEBNABD  D£,  a  Benedictine  of  the  oongiega- 
tioQ  of  Sty  Miaur,  and  a  very  learned  antiquary,  was  bom  January 
17th,  1655,  at  Soulage  in  Languedoc  He  was  the  son  of  Timoleon 
de  Uontfisaoon,  lord  of  Boqoetaillade  and  Gonillao^  and  waa  the 
second  of  four  brothers.  He  haa  himaelf  preserved,  in  his  *Biblio- 
theoa  Bibliothecaram  MSS..'  the  pedigree  of  his  family,  which  waa 
originally  from  Qascony.  His  early  atudiea  were  conducted  first  in  hia 
&ther^s  castle  at  Boquetaillade,  and  afterwards  among  the  religious 
at  Limoox.  His  first  profession  in  life  was  military,  and  he  served  in 
one  or  two  campaigna  in  Germany  under  Marahal  Turenne.  The 
death  of  hia  parenta  however,  and  an  officer  of  distinction  under 
whom  he  had  fought,  induced  Mm,  after  two  years,  to  change  hia  plan 
of  hfe^  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1675,  he  entered  the  congregation 
of  St  Maur.  In  this  learned  Society  he  had  every  opportunity  to 
impiove  hia  early  eduoation. 

Hia  firat  work  waa  a  aupplsment  to  Coteleriua,  entitled  <  Analects 
GrsMSy'  4to.,  Paxia,  1688,  with  notea  by  him  and  itie  fathera  Anthony 
Pouget  and  Jamea  Lopin.  In  1690  he  published  a  small  volume 
entitled  '  La  Verity  de  THistoke  de  Judith,'  12mo.  His  next  impor- 
tant work  waa  a  new  edition  of  St^  Athanaaiua,  in  Qreek  and  Latin, 
8  voU.  folio^  a  labour  which  established  his  reputation  as  a  profound 
scholar.  In  the  same  year  Montfaucon,  who  had  turned  hia  thoughta 
to  more  extensive  collections  of  antiquitiea  than  had  then  appeared, 
determined  to  visit  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  themanuaoripts 
.m  the  Italian  libraries.  In  this  pursuit  he  passed  three  yeara,  and 
npon  hia  ratom  in  1702,  published  an  acoonnt  of  his  journey  and 
researdies  in  hia  'Diarinm  Italicum.' 

Daring  Mootfiuioon'a  residence  at  Borne  he  held  the  office  of  pro- 
eazstor:general  of  his  congregation  at  that  eourt ;  and  while  there,  in 
1699,  pabliahed  a  little  volume  in  vindication  of  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  the  worka  of  St.  Augnatine,  in  11  vols.  foL,  the  publication 
t^  which  had  been  begun  by  some  able  men  of  his  Order,  at  Antwerp, 
m  1679,  and  waa  not  completed  tall  1700.  In  1706  Montfaucon 
pabliahed*  in  2  vola.  foL,  a  collection  of  tiie  ancient  Greek  eoolsaiaa- 
tical  writarsy  with  a  Latin  tranalation,  notea,  dissertations,  &a,  and  in 
1708  hia  *  Palseographia  Gnaca.'  In  1709  he  pabliahed  '  PhiloJudaua 
on  a  Contemplative  Life,'  in  French,  *  Le  Livre  de  Philon  de  la  Vie 
Contemplative^'  fta,  tranalated  from  the  Greek,  with  notea,  and  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Therapeatss  of  whom  Philo  apeaka  were 
ChrialaaaB;  and  in  1710  an  *£piatola'  on  the  hat  mentioned  by 
BafinoB  that  St  Athanaaiua  baptiaed  children  when  himaelf  a  diild. 
Thia  waa  followed  in  1713  by  an  edition  of  what  remains  of  the 
*Uexi^'  of  Origen,  2  vols,  fol,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St 
Cauysostom,  b«gan  in  1718,  and  completed  in  1788, 13  vols.  foL 

In  1715  he  pabliahed  his  *BibUotheoa  Cosliniana,'  foL,  Paris;  and 
in  1719,  the  year  in  which  he  waa  choaen  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  InacripUona  and  li  IlevLettres,  his  great  work,  entitled  'L'Anci- 


quit^  Expliqude  et  Bepreseut^e  en  Figures,'  Paris,  5  vols.  foL,  to  which 
in  1724,  waa  added  a  Supplement  in  5  vols.  This  work  has  proved 
an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  auoceeding  students  of  the 
history  of  srt.  It  was  followed  by  another  interestmg  woriL,  '  Les 
Monuments  de  la  Fran^oiae^'  5  vols.  foL,  Paris,  17291783.  His  lost 
and  not  the  least  important  of  his  worka  waa  hia  '  Bibliotheca  Biblio- 
thecarum  MSa  nova,'  2.  vols,  fol,  Paris,  1739.  Montfaucon  diod 
auddenly  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  de  Pros,  December  21,  1741, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  Besides  the  works  alreudy 
enumerated,  he  contributed  many  curious  and  valuable  essajs  on 
subjects  of  antiquity  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres,  as  well  as  to  other  literary  journals. 

MONTFOBT,  SIMON  DE.    [Henby  IIL] 

MONTGOMEBY,  ALEXANDER,  an  old  Scottish  poet,  was  a 
y  ounger^  son  of  a  good  family  in  Ayrshire.  The  Bannatyne  Manuscript, 
written  in  1568,  contains  some  of  his  verses :  but  the  very  few  events 
of  his  life  which  are  exactly  known  faU  within  the  reign  of  James  VL 
of  Scotland.  He  is  described  as  having  been  a  captain,  probably  in 
the  guard  of  Morton  the  regent.  King  Jamea  quotea  aome  of  hia 
poema  in  a  work  of  his  own,  published  in  1582 ;  and  he  obtained  a 
pension  of  five  htmdred  Scottish  marks,  which  led  him  into  a  trouble- 
some law-suit  on  hia  return  from  a  continental  tour,  begun  in  1586. 
He  appeara  to  have  died  between  1607  and  1611.  In  the  former  of 
those  yeara  was  published  his  principsl  work,  an  allegorical  poem, 
called  '  The  Cherry  and  the  Slae  ^  (or  Sloe).  Thia  poem  is  still  popular 
in  Scotland,  and  has  been  very  fi«quentJy  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form. 
It,  and  the  author^s  sonnets  and  other  poems,  are  both  Uvely  in  fancy 
and  pleasing  in  versification.  In  1822  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh 
a  neat  edition  of  all  his  poem%  edited  by  Mr.  Laing,  with  a  biographical 
pre&ce  by  Dr.  Irving. 

MONTGOMEBY,  JAMES,  waa  bom  at  Irvme  in  Ayrshire,  where 
his  father  waa  a  Moravian  preacher,  on  November  4, 1771.  When 
only  four  yeara  of  age  his  parenta  removed  to  Grace  HiU  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  where  he  was  first  placed  at  school  In 
1778  he  was  sent  to  the  Moravian*  aettlement  at  Fulneck  near  Leeds, 
in  Yorkshire,  to  complete  his  education,  and  in  1783  his  father  and 
mother  went  to  the  West  Indisa  aa  missionaries,  where  they  died  in 

1790.  At  Fulneok  the  instruction  waa  exceUent,  but  the  aedusion 
was  monastic,  and  Jamea  Montgomery,  during  his  ten  years'  reaidenoe 
there^  distinguished  himself  for  nothing  ''but  indolence  and  melan- 
choly." He  had  taken  a  fancy  for  poetry,  which  waa  utterly  forbidden 
in  the  achool ;  he  had  clandestinely  read  *Bobinson  Crusoe,'  which 
had  greatly  interested  him ;  and  he  wrote^  when  only  thirteen,  some 
poor  imitations  of  Moravian  hymn&  Though  characterised  by  hid 
teachers  aa  indolent,  he  had  contrived  to  procure  and  read  a  copy  uf 
Cowper^s  poems,  and  thece  he  thought  he  could  excel,  ao  he  wrote  a 
mock-heroic  poem  of  a  thousand  lines,  and  oonunenoed  a  serious  epic,  to 
be  called  *  The  World,'  and  this  before  he  waa  fourteen.  He  also  wrote 
other  small  poems,  but  his  teachers,  who  wished  him  to  become  a 
Moravian  preacher,  were  diasatisfied  with  his  inattention  to  his  studied. 
In  the  school-diary  of  July  3,  1787,  it  is  recorded  that,  as  '*  J.  M., 
notwithstanding  repeated  admonitions,  haa  not  been  more  attentive, 
it  waa  reaolved  to  put  him  to  a  business,  at  least  for  a  time."  A 
situation  was  soon  af terwarda  found  fur  him  with  a  ahopiLeeper  at 
Mirfield.  He  was  probably  not  much  more  attentive  there,  for  it  is 
stated  that  he  contanued  to  write  poetry  and  compose  music  till  June 
1789,  when  he  ran  away.  He  had  only  a  trifie  of  money  when  he 
started ;  but  on  redching  Wentworth,  he  preaented  one  of  nis  smaller 
poems  to  Earl  FitawilUam,  who  gave  him  a  guinea.  He  then  settled 
for  a  twelvemonth  at  Wath  upon  Deame  as  assistant  in  a  general  ahop. 
The  brethren  at  Fulneck  discovered  him,  and  wished  him  to  return ; 
but  he  refused.  He  continued  in  this  situation,  aUent  and  recluse, 
but  no  doubt  pondering  over  thoughta  for  which  aa  yet  he  wanted 
fitting  powers  of  expression. 

He  continued  to  write,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  having  sent  a 
voluna^  of  manuscript  poetry  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  publisher  in  Pater- 
noater-row,  London,  followed  it  himselfl  Mr.  Harrison  declined 
publiihing  the  poems,  but  engaged  him  aa  ahopman.  In  London  he 
led  the  same  solitary  and  retirsd  life  as  in  the  country.  His  sola 
amusement  waa  writing:,  and  he  ia  atated  to  have  never  entered  a 
theatre,  or  even  the  British  Museum,  to  which  it  might  have  been 
thought  his  habita  and  disposition  would  have  led  him.  While  in 
London  his  first  production,  a  tale  in  proae,  entitled  *  The  Chimera,' 
appeared  in  '  The  Bee,'  an  Edinburgh  periodical  work,  ia  November 

1791.  He  also  wrote  a  novel,  which  he  offered  to  Mr.  Lane^  of 
Minerva-presa  celebrity,  who  declined  it,  because  the  characters  swore 
too  much.  The  novel  waa  never  published,  but  the  objection  greatly 
hurt  the  religioua  feelings  of  Montgomery,  who  thought  he  had  only 
imitated  Fielding  and  Smollett.  Thia  disappointment  made  him 
reaolve  to  return  to  hia  old  shopkeeping  occupation  i^t  Wath.  He  did 
go,  but  not  to  remain  long.  Towards  the  end  of  1792  (having  replied 
to  an  advertiaement  for  a  clerk),  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Galea  of  Sheffield,  who  was  printer,  bookseller,  auctioneer,  and  editor, 
publiaher  and  proprietor  of  a  newapaper,  '  The  Shef^ld  ^^giater,' 
which  advocated  principlea  at  that  time  deaignated  as  revolutionary. 
Montgomery  fornoed  au  attachment  to  his  employer ;  wrote  political 
articles  for  the  paper ;  and  when  Gale#,  learning  that  a  waoant  had 
been  issued  to  a]tprehend  him  for  treadon,  fled  tu  Americi^  he  atarteti 
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•  new  -wMy  Wp^t,  <m  '^pam  tnd  reform"  priodplei.  Tbefirtt 
number  of  'The  Sheffield  Iru,'  appeared  en  J11J7  4, 1794,  which  he 
continued  to  edit  tili  September  27,  1821$,  find  it  malntahied  its 
exiitrnoe,  iviih  ft  few  changes,  till  January  1857.  The  'Iria*  waa  at 
fint  very  raooeasful,  but  it  waa  a  aingular  nositian  fbr  Montgomeiy  to 
fill,  with  his  recluM  habita,  hSa  mild  and  almoet  timid  feelings/ his 
dialike  to  the  practical  detalla  of  buHnesiy  and  hla  poetical  and  reflucd 
taate.  He  evidently  felt  it  to  be  bo.  "t  hate  politica."  he  said, 
"  and  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  aa  a  ledger."  Almoet  immediately 
after  atarting  the  newspaper,  a  poor  man  emnlored  him  to  print  a  few 
quitra  of  a  ballad,  for  which  he  waa  charged  eighteen-ppuce.  It  waa 
'  Ou  the  Fall  of  the  Boatile/  aa  men  doggrel  as  can  be  Well  conceived ; 
but  the  attomeygt- neral,  Sir  John  Soott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  dis- 
eovered  it  to  be  aeditioua,  indicted  the  printer,  and  in  Jantianr  1795 
he  waa  tried  at  Doncaater,  found  fEuilty,  fined  twenty  pottoda,  and 
sentenced  to  three  months'  iinprisonmeut  He  gave  an  account 
in  hia  newspaprr  of  a  riot  in  Sheffield,  to  quell  which  the  military 
had  been  called  In  and  had  Ared  on  the  people ;  for  this,  in  1796,  he  waa 
again  tried,  again  found  guilty  of  eeuition,  fitied  thirty  puundst  and 
sentenced  to  six  montha  imprisonment  During  his  confinement, 
which  waa  in  York  Caatlf,  he  wrote  a  stuall  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
'  Prbon  Amusements,'  whieh  waa  publisUed  in  1797.  After  hia  release 
f^rom  prison  hia  life  flowed  amoothly  to  its  end.  His  honest  sincerity, 
hia  gentle  manuMs,  and  perhapa  his  incrmsing  literary  celebrity,  Wcu 
him  the  regard  of  even  hia  political  opponent*,  and  aecured  him  the 
Of  teem  and  love  of  the  rat  ot  hia  townsmen.  He  continued  to  wiito 
abort  poems,  several  of  which  are  very  pleasing;  and  in  1809  he 
published  'The  Wsnderer  in  Switzerland*— a  work  of  which  he 
thought  ao  little  himself,  that  he  occupied  three  yean  in  printing  it 
nt  his  own  press,  but  which  obtained  so  great  a  popularity,  that  a 
second  and  third  edition  were  quickly  demanded.  Hia  own  estimate 
waa  probably  Juster  than  that  of  the  public,  and  the  '  Bdinburgh 
Beview,'  in  noticing  tlie  thiid  edition,  characterised  It  aa  "very 
weakly,  very  fiuical,  and  very  affected."  This  censure  is  oTeroharged ; 
the  poem  has  not  mueh  power,  but  It  cannot  justly  be  styled  affected, 
and  it  is  very  melodious.  In  1809  'The  West  Indies'  was  publisbed 
—a  great  advance  on  the  former— containing  some  exquisite  descrip- 
tive paasages,  and  others  of  considerable  power  and  pathos.  In  1818 
appeared  '  The  World  before  the  Flood/  a  work  which  enjoyed  a 
great  and  deserved  popularity ;  and  in  1810,  having  by  tfaia  time 
jejoined  the  Moravian  eommuidty,  ho  wrote  '  Greenland,' oommemo- 
ratiog  their  eiertiona  in  that  desolate  establishment,  whieh  contained 
much  of  beauty  and  of  patfaoa.  In  1827  *The  Pelican  Island  and 
other  Poems'  tras  publisbe<1,  which  fully  maintained  hia  poetio 
chnracter.  )n  1986  a  collected  edition  ot  his  poems  waa  iasued  In 
three  tolumea ;  another  in  four  volumes  in  1849;  and  another  in  one 
volume  in  1851.  In  1858  *  Original  Hymns,  for  Public,  Private,  and 
Social  Devotion,'  concluded  the  series  at  his  poetical  woriuB.  Of  the 
smaller  poems  oontained  in  the  collected  works,  many  are  of  ^reat 
ezcellencei  Hia  restricted  f  duoation,  and  his  early  haUt  of  writing 
had  given  him  a  dangerous  fluency ;  and  the  ideas,  though  frequently 
original,  are  generally  too  much  expanded :  bis  imagination  seldom 
sours,  nor  does  his  fancy  sparkle ;  but  his  sympathies  with  all  that  is 
good  and  holy  are  ever  ardent  and  sincere;  his  pathos  Is  touching, 
and  his  style  melodious,  though  in  his  loader  poems  occasionally  too 
ambitious  and  magniloquent.  Such  faults  as  they  have  are  least  likely 
to  occur  in  bis  shorter  poems ;  and  in  some  of  them|  aa  *  The  Com- 
mon Lot,'  and  'The  Prayer/  they  entirely  disappear. 

We  have  pursued  Mr.  Montgomery's  poetical  career  to  the  end  in 
order  to  give  a  collected  view  of  it.  We  now  return  to  the  few 
remaining  events  of  his  Hfei  Hia  publication  of 'The  Wanderer  in 
Switzerland '  led  to  an  engagement  on  the  '  Eelectie  Beview.'  He  had 
few  quahties  for  an  able  critio— indeed  none  but  a  poetical  taste  and 
good  principles.  His  praise  or  blame  depended  more  upon  his  feelings 
than  his  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  work  or  its  literary  attri- 
butes ;  eonsequently  one  of  his  earliest  reviews  was  an  onslaught  on 
Moore'a  early  poems,  whom  he  termed  in  a  private  letter  **  a  delibeimte 
seducer."  litis  feeling  led  him  later  in  life  to  decline  being  introduced 
to  Moore,  who  sought  his  acquttietance.  In  1825,  as  we  have  said,  he 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  '  Iris/  on  which  occasion  a  public  dinner 
was  given  to  him  by  the  iahabitanta  of  Sheffield,  and  ftnids  were  sub^ 
scribed  to  establish  a  mission-statiott  in  Tobago,  where  his  parents 
had  dif  d,  which  has  been  named  Montgomery.  When  released  from 
his  constantlyrequired  attention  to  the  newspaper,  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and  nvas  a  frequent  spt  aker  at  religious 
ttteetings.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he  delivered  a  course  at  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  the  'History  of  Bnglish  Literature/  a  subject 
on  which  he  was  not  well  quahfled  to  speak,  and  which  therefore  fell 
somewhat  dull  and  flat.  Later  in  the  year  he  published  'A  History 
of  Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Seas,'  for  whieh  he  was  better 
suited,  and  whieh  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  In  1985  he 
discreetly  declined  the  offlce  of  Professor  of  Bhetorle  In  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  pension  of  1501.  was  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  Queen,  through  Sir  Robert  PeeL  In  1886,  after  having 
lived  forty  years  in  the  house  oeeopied  by  hia  old  employer,  Qales, 
with  three  of  Gales's  daughters,  who  kept  the  bookselle/s  ahop}  ou 
the  death  of  one  of  them  he  removed,  with  the  remaining  two,  to  a 
more  oonvesient  leeidenoe ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  eourso 


of  leetafea  *Ott  the  Britiah  Poeto'  at  Kaweiaaemii«Tyae,aBd  for  some 
years  added  to  hla  InoemebT  deUvtflng  similar  counea  at  other  pUces. 
In  1841  he  visited  SinUand  oft  a  missionary  tour.  He  waa  reoeived 
everywhere  tHth  gffeal  distinctioB*  partieolarly  in  hia  native  town  of 
Irvinei  where  be  had  a  public  reeeptien,  attd  wm  made  a  buigesBi  la 
1848  he  visited  Irriaod  on  a  similar  mOmd^  aaw  his  old  abode  at 
Oraee  Hill,  and  while  oeeupied  in  these  leligiotts  labours  often  lamented 
his  not  having  become  a  Moravian  mlslalen  In  185S  he  delivered  a 
lecture  '  On  aome  Paasagea  of  English  Poetry  but  little  known,'  bat 
waa  an  feeble  aa  greatly  to  eieite  the  oompMsioa  of  his  aadiaDosL  On 
A|nrll  80, 1854|  he  died ;  and  on  the  day  of  hia  burial  the  shops  and 
nuumfiMtoriea  of  SheflMd.  were  all  eloeed,  many  members  of  the 
munioipality  attending  the  f oneial,  a«  did  also  the  vioar  of  Sheffield 
and  twenty-four  elsrgymeo.  By  his  will  he  left  9WH,  to  be  distribated 
to  various  charities.  His  memoirs  have  been  published  in  eeven  octavo 
volumes  hf  John  Hollaod  and  James  £vereU|  to  whieh  we  have  been 
indebted  for  meet  of  the  facts  in  this  notiee. 

MONTQOMERT,  BOBBRT,  was  bom  at  Bath  in  1807.  Of  his 
boyish  years  we  know  nothing,  but  he  appeared  before  the  world  as 
an  author  at  an  early  age^  eond  noting  in  hia  native  eity  n  weeklj 
pnblieatiott  called  '  The  Inspeotor/  whieh  had  but  a  abort  existene«. 
Hi!  next  publientlon  was  •  The  Stage-Ooaoh,'  dated  1827  in  hia  collected 
works ;  and  In  the  same  year  he  iiaaed  'Ttie  Age  Beviswod:  a  Satire,' 
an  octavo  Yolnme^  the  poem  being  very  fntty  iUnatrated  vrith  notes. 
The  «vork  was  very  deeidedly  directed  agAinst  kreligioa  and  sceptieism, 
and  thia  has  formed  the  key'Oote  of  all  his  suheeqnent  poems.  la 
1829,  though  stated  to  have  been  written  two  years  earlier,  he  pub- 
lt«hed  *  The  Omniprsaence  of  the  Deity;'  it  became  astoinishingly 
popular,  and  eight  editions  are  said  to  have  been  aold  in  aa  manj 
months^  In  the  same  year  appeared  another  v<^nme» '  A  UniverBai 
Ptayer;  Death;  a  Vinonof<UeaVSB;  andaYlnonof  Hell;'  a  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  In  1829,  dedieated  to  Sharon  Turner. 
'Satan'  quiekly  followed.  All  vreie  aueoeasfol;  and  anoonraged  by 
tfaia  sttoeeas,  and  the  advice  and  aasistanoe  of  Mr«  &  Tnnier  and  the 
Hev.  W.  L,  Bewlea,  he  enured  bimaelf  in  1880  at  Uaooln  CoUefte, 
Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  tho  Chureh.  He 
gradoated  BA«  in  1833,  pasuig  in  the  fourth  dasa,  and  M.  A  in  183& 
His  reeidenee  at  the  nniversity  provided  him  with  a  new  au^ect  for 
bis  prolifio  muse,  and  in  1831  he  prodoeed  a  poem^  with  historical 
notes  and  engsavsid  embelliahmenta,  under  the  title  of '  Oxford/  whioli, 
though  extremely  laudatory,  created  more  ridifcolo  than  applause 
among  the  memben  of  the  univetaity.  In  1832  he  published  *  The 
Messiah,  a  Foeaif  in  Six  Booka,'  Which  was  dedieatnd  to  Qoeea 
Adelaide;  and  in  1833  *  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Life.'  In  1835  Mr. 
Montgomeiy  waa  ordained,  and  for  a  tiaw  hia  miniaterial  laboura  aeem 
to  have  nearly  anperaeded  hii  poltie  efforts^  a  small  Tolume  on  the 
loeal  aaaociatlons  and  soenery  anioi^d  his  first  curacy,  Whittington  in 
Shropahue,  being  the  only  excopttoa  until  1848.  He  quitted  Whit- 
tIngtoD  in  May  1^%9,  and  became  miniater  of  Percy-street  chapel, 
London;  whenee  be  removed,  about  the  beginning  of  ld38|  to  St 
Jude'a  epiM»pal  ohapel  in  QIasgow.  Here  he  oontinued  nn til  Deosmber 
1842,  drawing  large  andiencoe;  but  his  prsaching  excited  so  much 
ooutroveray  and  bittemeee  of  apirit  that  he  resigned  the  inenmbencjr, 
and  returned  to  London,  wheM  he  immediately  pubUahed '  Luther^ 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  BelbrmatiOn.'  In  October  1843  he  reoomed  his 
ministry  at  Percy-street  Chapel,  where  he  oontinued  till  his  death. 
He  now  began  the  ooblloation  of  a  number  of  pnae  theological  works, 
the  iaaue  of  whieh  vraa  oontinued  tiU  185A  Neithar  vrae  poetry 
altogether  neglected.  Besidea  some  smaller  things  he  wrote  in  18432 
a  series  of  *  Meditations'  upon  engraved  Setiptnre  aubjects^  publisbed 
by  Fisher ;  '  Saored  Meditations  and  Moral  Themes,'  8vo,  1347 ;  *  The 
Christian  Life»  a  Maanal  of  Sieced  Vene/  12mo,  1849;  'Lyra 
Chriatioaa— Poema  on  Christianity  and  the  Ghureh,'  32mo,  1851 ; 
'Liuea  on  Wellington,'  and  'The  Heroes  Funeral/  8vo,  1862;  and 
'  The  Sanetuary,a  Companion  in  Yerae  for  the  Engliah  Prayer-Book,' 
1865<  On  Deoember  8  of  thia  year  he  died  at  Bcighton  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year,  all  hie  exertions  in  the  oause  of  religuns  having  been 
unrecoguised  by  any  preferment  in  the  Ohun^ 

That  Montgomery's  poetieal  woxka  should  have  bosaao  adceeaii^l  as 
they  undoubtedly  have  been,  haa  f  xcited  mueh  aurprtsai  As  early  ss 
1830  Mr.  Maeaalay,  in  notadui^  a  third  edition  of  <  The  Omaipresancs 
of  the  Deity '  in  the  '^iuburgh  Beview,'  ascribed  it  to  unblushiog 
pu  fiery.  That  his  works  have  been  most  inordinately  puffed  ii  osrtainly 
true;  but  no  amount  of  puffery  would  have  oarried  a  poem  through 
twenty-aix  editiona  (which  the  *  Onmipraoenoe '  haa  reaohed),  without 
some  other  quali(iaB»  Theae  we^  think  may  be  found  in  the  gravely- 
important  nature  of  the  aubjecte  he  haa  generally  ehoeeu,  and  the 
class,  a  uameroua  one»  whieh  he  peouliarly  addrsased.'  Thii  olasa^ 
rqeotiag  poetry  naoally  as  secular  or  profane,  were  pleased  with  hit 
medioerity ;  ihey  welcomed  him  on  acooant  of  his  themes ;  he  was 
earoeat  and  sincere;  and,  prejudiced  in  his  lavour,  to  them  hia  taigldity 
appeared  eloqneuoe,  hia  obscurity  aaaimilated  to  the  mysterion%  bin 
vagueaeai  kijpt  htm  clear  from  points  of  dootrinal  difference*  hia 
poetieal  adormnents,  thouith  often  selected  without  taate  andaoattered 
without  fitneas,  kept  attantiou  alive ;  imd  aa  in  so  volominona  a  writer 
it  would  be  aearoely  poteible  not  to  lind  aome  pamagea  containing 
good  thoughts  hi^puy  eiptesaed,  these  were  produced  aa  answers  to 
ofcgeoting  oritiosL    Aa  a  preacher  he  drew  laz^  aodienoe*.  and  his 
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tem'oet  wtra  often  asked  and  gi?aa  in  fttvonr  of  eharitabU  pnrpoaM* 
Hu  Atyl*  of  preaching  in  aome  meaaura  reaembM  that  of  hia  poetry ; 
he  ranted,  waa  affected,  and  vague;  but  hia. ranting  waa  accepted  aa 
eaneatneaa,  hia  afibetation  aa  refinement,  and  hia  Yagaeneaa  aa  a  happy 
geoeraliaiog.  His  tnannevB  were  engagiDg,  and  he  alwa>ya  aeqaired  the 
•ateeai  and  regard  of  hia  congragationa,  who  on  nu)re  than  one 
oooaaion  gave  him  anbttantial  marka  of  their  attachment. 

•MONTI,  RAFFAELLE,  an  eminent  soulptoiv  waa  bom  in  1818,  »t 
MUan.  Hia  lather,  Qaetano  Monti,  a  aculptor  of  aome  oelebril^y  at 
Bavenna,  waa  hia  first  inntraotor,  md  he  completed  hia  atudiee  at  the 
Imperial  Aeadamy  of  Milan,  where  hia  group  of  '  Aleiander  taming 
Boeephalna'  gained  the  gold  medal  for  the  moat  meritorioua  work  in 
saolptovB.  A  group, '  j^  jus  delsnding  the  body  of  Patrodus/  eseouied 
in  his  twentieth  year,  atiraoted  notice  and  procured  him  an  iovitatiou 
to  Yionnav  where  he  found  many  royal  and  noble  patrons.  He  rataru«d 
to  Milnn  in  1842,  and  .there  alio  met  with  eousiderable  suooesi.  His 
fint  viait  to  England  was  made  in  1847  in  order  to  superintepd  the 
oooreyanoo,  among  other  works,  of  his  statue  of  the  \  Vriled  Vestal,* 
executed  tow  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  statue  being  exhibited  in 
Loodon  attraoted  a  good  deal  of  notice,  and  procured  him  several 
other  commissions.  But  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  tliere  took 
an  active  part  on  the  popular  side  in  the  insurrectionary  movement 
of  1848.  Compelled  on  its  suppression  to  quit  Milan  At  oame  to 
England,  and  fixed  hia  studio  in  London,  fie  met  with  estentive 
patfonage  smong  the  aristocraoy  and  wealthy  amateurs,  but  his  name 
was  scaroely  known  to  the  general  public  till  tha  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  when  the  roam  in  which  hia  *  Veiled  Yeatal;'  his  groui)s  of 
'Innooenee/  <  Angelioa  and^Medora,'  and '  Two  Qirls ;'  his  statues  of  a 
'Chrcaasian  Slave;'  his  statuettes  of  < Ancient  and  Modem  Love,'  *A 
Bo}  catohing  a  Orasahopper,'  &c.,  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  those  devoted  to-  the  Fine  Arts.  It  wu  of  course  not  op  nooouut 
of  their  grandeur  or  refinement  that  his  works  were  so  remsrkAbly 
popular.  With  the  crowd  generally  it  waa  the  deeeptive  imitation  of 
the  veil  which  oovered  the  fiioe^  of  the  vestal,  yet  in  its  seeming  trans- 
parency permitted  the  features  to  be  partially  seen,  that  excited  suoh 
iDtenae  admiration.  But  the  works  he  then  exhibited  really  had  many 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  art,  and  so  have  many  of  those  be  has  executed 
sboe;  tiiough  in  his  eonstant  striving  after  the  picturesque  be  in  too 
many  cases  fails  to  avoid  the  meretricious.  When  the  plans  for  ercoUog 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  were  fully  matured,  M.  Monti  entered 
into  eontraeta  for  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  statues  and 
fountains  which  were  to  adorn  the  interior  and  grounds  of  the  palace ; 
and  he  waa  induced  in  consequence  to  set  up  a  sculpture  manufactory 
on  a  large  ecale.  The  manufactory  proved  commereially  a  failure, 
sod  M.  Monti  became  bankrupt ;  in  good  time  however  he  obtained  a 
first  daaa  cartifioatCi  and  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  great  bronae  fountains  in  the  north  nave  of  the 
Crystal  Palaoa  are  very  favourable  examples  of  MoDti*s  chisel,  which  is 
slways  happi^t  in  suhjects  which  admit  of  a  free,  bold,  and  piotuiesqiio 
treatments  Several  of  the  oolossal  statues  on  the  upper  terrace  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  are  by  Monti;  and  inside  the  building  are 
es4tsof  soma  of  his  best  works.  M.  Monti  has  delivered  in  Loudon 
some  couraas  of  lectures  on  soulptursb  which  attraoted  very  fashionable 
aodieoeea, 

MONTI.  VIVCENZO,  was  bom  in  1754,  near  Ferrara.  in  tha  Papal 
States  and  studied  at  Ferrara  under  the  poet  Minsoni  He  gave  early 
iodieations  of  pceticsl  genius,  as  well  as  a  correct  taste  in  refusing  to 
job  the  efiwminata  race  of  sonneteers  and  courtly  versifiers,  aod 
retorting  to  the  good  old  racy  style  of  Dante  for  his  modeL  From 
Ferrara  Monti  repaired  to  Rome,  the  capital  of  his  native  country, 
snd  the  general  resort  of  aspiring  unprovided  provincials  who  looked 
iior  patronage  and  support.  In  thab  metropolis  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  introduced  to  Don  Luigi  Braschi,  the  favourite  nephew 
of  the  then  reigning  Pope  Pins  VI.,  and  was  retained  by  that  nobleman 
u  bis  secreUury,  an  office  well  suited  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of 
the  young  poet.  He  ovsumed  the  convenient  costume  of  an  Abb^, 
which  at  Rqme  was  a  general  passport  into  society,  and  did  not  bind 
the  wearer  to  any  olerieal  duties  or  vows,  Monti  was  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  favour :  he  wrote  amotory  vei*ses  for  the  fair  and  sacred  elegies 
for  the  church ;  wss  noticed  by  prelates  aod  cardinals ;  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Arcadians;  aud  had  disputes  with  several 
members  of  that  pedantic  assembly.  He  was  abused  and  slandered 
because  he  took ^  no  pains  to  conoeal  his  contempt  for  his  brother 
venifiers.  Be  bore  the  annoysncc  for  some  time,  but  at  last  his  spirit, 
Dsturolly  intolerant,  rose  under  the  persecution  of  mediocrity,  and  he 
repaid  his  adverssries  with  interest  in  a  *Sonetto  colla  Coda,'  or 
'lounct  with  a  toil,'  a  satirical  composition  addressed  to  Father 
Quirinus,  in  which  he  draws,  in  a  few  angry  satirical  strokes,  a  sketch 
of  his  enecpdes,  using  the  plainest  vituperatives,  and  a  phraseology 
eompared  vrith  which  Byron's  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Ifeviewers' 
might  ba  called  a  modt*  1  of  urbimity.  Alfieri^s  dramas  were  at  that 
tuue  the  subject  of  general  discussion  in  Italy*  With  all  lUvit  faulty 
they  bore  the  stamp  of  a  superior  mind,  and  Monti  reailiiy  acknow- 
ledged the  powers  of  the  writer,  but  he  disapproved  of  »the  abruptness 
uid  stiflaess  of  his  diction,  and  of  the  frequent  inbannonioosness  of 
his  versa.  Monti  thought,  aud  with  reason,  that  the  language  of  Italy 
was  iully  c9|Mible  of  expressing  energy  without  bsrahnsM,  and  ia  order 
to  demonstrate  this  he  oompoeed  in  ITSfi  bis  tfagedy  of  *  Aristodem(>»' 


which  waa  recstved  with  great  applause^  and  established  Us  literary 
reputation.  The  <Aristodemo'  is  a  strictly  dsssical  drama,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  that  speoies  of  composition.  The  subject,  taken  from 
Pausaniasb  is  the  voluntary  death  of  the  king  of  Messenc,  after  having 
couoluded  peace  with  Sparta.  Remorse  for  an  atrocious  thoq^  seciet 
crime,  the  murder  of  hU  own  daughter,  committed  by  Aristodemue  in 
his  younger  y«»«»  through  the  Ibroe  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  a 
gloomy  belief  in  the  unavoidable  decrees  of  fute^  era  the  leading 
featuNi  of  the  oharaoter  of  the  king,  which  is  deUneated  with  fearful 
and  solitary  grandeur.  Touches  of  softer  feeling  appear  here  and 
tliere  like  wild  flowers  amidst  a  barren  desert,  and  serve  to  relieve  the 
deep  shade  of  terror  which  pervades  the  whole  drama.  Monti  dedi- 
cated his  drama  to  the  Duchess  Brasohi,  his  patron's  consort,  who  was 
then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Roman  fashionable  society,  and  to  whom 
he  addressed  also  other  minor  compositioni,  among  which  ia  his 
beautiful  allegory  of  *  Amor  Pellegrino.' 

When  Pius  VI.  proceeded  to  Vienns  to  remonstrate  with  Joseph  IL 
on  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  Monti  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
that  journey,  entitled  *  II  Pellegrioo  Apostoiico,'  which,  like  all  Monti's 
works,  contains  great  beauties  of  execution.  The  tragical  death  of 
Hugo  de  Bosaville,  the  agent  of  the  French  repubMo,  who  while 
oudeavouring  to  excite  a  revolution  at  Rome  was  murdered  in  the 
streets  by  the  popuUoe,  in  January  1708,  suggested  to  Monti  the  idea 
of  a  poem  in  tersa  rima,  which  he  entitled  the  '  Basvillians.'  Some  of 
its  descriptieos  are  truly  magnificent,  such  ss  that  of  the  gigantic 
cherub  watching  over  the  Vatican,  the  account  of  the  horrors  of 
Marseille,  the  description  of  Paris  under  the  reign  of  terror,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  when  the  poet  introduees  the  shades 
of  former  regicides  and  of  the  infidel  writers  exulting  at  the  execution 
of  Louis,  sad  the  phantoms  of  the  ancient  Druids  rejoicing  in  the  sight 
of  bloody  holoeausts  rsnewed.  The  poem,  which  was  left  unfinished, 
ends  with  canto  iv.,  when  war  is  proclaimed  in  heaven,  and  echoed 
throughout  Europe,  against  France.  The  <  Basvilliana'  had  an  astonish- 
ing success:  eighteen  editions  of  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  six 
months.  Fantastic  as  the  couception  may  appear,  it  is  slUl  considered 
as  Monti's  best  work. 

When  the  French  armiea  invaded  North  Italy  and  occupied  Ferrara, 
the  country  of  Monti,  the  poet  left* Rome  and  repaired  to  Milan,  the 
capital  of  the  new  Cisalpine  republic.  Hero  he  was  in  a  new  atmoa- 
phere,  and  he  wrote  in  favour  of  republioa  and  revolutiona :  among 
others  he  eompoaed  a  savage  song  for  the  theatre  of  La  Scale  on  the 
occasion  of  the  featival  of  the  aist  of  January  1799,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  the  execution  cf  Louis  XVI.,  an  act  which  he  had  so 
violently  execrated  a  few  years  belbre  in  the  *  Basvilliana.'  About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  his  notorious  sonnet  egoiust  England,  beginning 
^  Luce  ti  nioghi  11  sol,  erba  la  terra."  and  in  which,  after  a  shower  of 
invectives  and  curses,  he  fortells  the  dsy  when,  stripped  of  all  her 
ill-gotten  wealth,  Britain  shall  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  occupation 
of  fishing  to  support  herself. 

At  the  epoch  of  Suwarrow's  invasion  of  Italy  in  1799,  Monti,  with 
many  others,  took  refuge  in  France,  from  whence  he  returned  after 
the  battle  of  Marenga  On  bis  rutum  he  wrote  a  beautiful  song  in 
praise  of  his  native  country,  which  wai  set  Co  music  and  became  very 
popular,  He  also  wrote  his  second  political  poem,  which  he  styled  a 
*Cantioa,'  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Mascberoni,  a  man  of  science 
and  letters,  who  had  died  in  France,  in  exile,  in  1799.  It  is  a  vision, 
like  the  'Basvilliana,'  but  the  sentiments  are  more  plaeid  and  humane. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  two  as  there  is  between  the 
<  Inferno'  and  the  *Purgatorio'  of  Dante.  Monti's  drama  called 
*Caio  Orscoho'  contains  some  impressive  scenes,  but  the  play  is 
altogether  inferior  to  the  '  Ari«tod«wo.*  Bis  third  tragedy,  *  Oaleotto 
Manfredi,'  founded  upon  an  inoident  of  the  Italian  middle  ages,  is 
still  weaker. 

Monti  was  appointed  profeasor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia ;  and  in  1805, 
Napoleon  having  made  himself  king  of  Italy,  appointed  Monti  to  be 
hiatoriographer  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  poet^  instead  of  history, 
wrote  verses;  and  ia  1806  he  published  six  cantos  of  a  poem  in  pralee 
of  Napoleon,  which  he  entitled  *I1  Bardo  delht  Selva  Nera.'  It 
related  the  war  of  1805,  the  great  battle  of  Aueterlita,  the  exaltation 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  (the  ally  of  Napoleon)  to  the  dignity  of 
king,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Sugtee.  In  this  com- 
position Monti  indulged,  as  usual,  in  vituperutions  against  the 
Austrians  and  other  enemies  of  France.  But  the  Austrian*  were  soon 
after  reooneiled  to  Napoleon,  whose  iuterest  it  was  not  to  sllow  them 
to  be  insulted.  The  Russians  however  still  remained  at  war,  and 
Monti  might  revile  them  as  *<  northern  barbarians  ;**  but  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit^  their  emperor,  having  become  the  ally  of  Vnncs,  could 
no  longer  be  abused  with  impunity.  Monti,  supple  as  he  was,  appeara 
to  have  been  pussled  with  these  oontinual  transformations  of  friende 
into  enemies  and  viqe  vers4,  and  he  left  his  poem  unfinished.  He 
might  however  still  find  means  of  eulogising  Napoleon  without 
offending  others:  accordingly  he  wrote  his  praises  and  those  of  his 
brother  Joseph ;  he  wrote  on  the  birth  of  Bugle's  children,  and  on 
the  seoond  marriage  of  Napoleon  himself:  he  was,  in  fact,  court  poet 
to  the  whole  dyaastjy.  He  did  not  remain  unrewarded :  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  iron  crown  and  of  the  legion  of  honour ;  he  raoeived 
anothw  decoration  and  a  pension  firom  Mnxat ;  and  be  becsme  also  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    He  enjoyed  qnietly 
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hti  honoan  till  1814,  when  another  '^northern  storm"  again  caime 
to  duturb  the  good  people  of  Milan.  Monti  was  now  growing  old, 
and,  aooustomed  to  political  vioissitudes,  be  bowed  to  the  new  oon- 
qnerors.  Being  requested  by  the  authorities  to  write  something  for 
the  imperial  dynasty  of  Austria,  he  complied,  and  »ang  the  praisea  of 
the  ''just  and  paciflo  government  of  FVancis,"  in  two  short  dramatic 
pieoes :  one  in  May  1816,  on  the  oocasion  of  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  receiving  the  oath  of  the  Lombard  authorities;  another  in 
January  1816,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
Milan.  His  pension  was  continued  to  him  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  he  remained  at  Milan.  After  the  marriage  of  hiB  only 
daughter  wiUi  Count  Perticari  Of  Pesaro,  both  father  and  son-in-law 
engaged  in  a  philological  work,  entitled  *Proposta  di  alcnne  corresioni 
ed  aggionte  sJ  Disionario  della  Crusca,'  which  became  the  signal  of  a 
paper  war  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Lombard  literati,  or  rather 
between  the  ultras  of  both  parties,  the  Crusca  and  the  Anti-Crusca. 
Monti's  'Proposta'  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Italian  Dictionary,  but  as  a  store  of  erudition :  it  contains  several 
disquisitions  or  essays  upon  questions  connected  with  philology  and 
history. 

Monti  was  a  dasaicist,  and,  aa  such,  waged  war  against  the  "Roman- 
tici,"  as  tbey  are  called,  or  that  school  of  writers  who  have  undertaken 
to  modernise  the  literature  of  Italy.  In  one  of  Monti  s  later  effusions, 
'  Sermooe  sulla  Mitoldgia,'  we  find  condensed,  in  elegant  verae,  Monti's 
creed  concerning  poetical  oomposition.  He  exdaims  against  the 
*'  northern  school,"  that  has  **  decreed  the  death  of  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus."  Monti  pleads,  in  short,  for  mythology  and  dassioism  like 
an  able  advocate  in  a  weak  cause.  Monti  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  of  a  list  of  writers  who  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  old 
and  modem  literature  of  Italy.  He  was  the  oontemporaiy  of  Alfieri, 
Parini,  Pindemonte,  Fosoolo,  and,  in  the  latter  p^  of  his  career,  of 
Manconi.  With  these  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  for  his 
poetical  gfenius,  his  feeling  of  beauty,  and  the  fluency  and  harmony  of 
his  verse,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  versatility  of  principle  which 
his  poetry  has  embalmed. 

Monti  died  at  Milan,  October  IS,  1828.  His  works  were  oolleoted 
and  published  at  Bologna,  in  8  vols.  12mo,  1828;  and  another  edition 
of  his  choice  works,  including  some  inedited  ones,  was  published  in 
6  vols.  8vo,  Milan,  1882. 

MONTMORENCT,  the  name  of  an  old  and  illustrious  French 
family,  so  called  from  the  little  town  of  the  same  name  situated  a  few 
miles  north  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.  The  oldest  of  this  fiimUy  on 
record  is  Bouchard  de  Montmorency,  who  lived  about  950,  and  was 
one  of  the  great  feudal  lords  of  his  time.  He  married  HUdegarde, 
daughter  of  Thibaud,  count  of  Cbartres  and  Blois.  His  son 
Bouchard  II.  was  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  of  King 
Robert  about  the  year  1000.  Matthew  I.,  lord  of  Montmorency,  was 
high  oonstable  of  France  under  Louis  the  Toung;  he  married  Aline,  a 
natural  daugbter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  aod  died  in  1060.  His 
grandson  Mattliew  IL  of  Montmorency  was  tbe  friend  of  Louis  VIIL, 
and  tbe  chief  support  of  his  government,  and  of  that  of  Queen 
Blanobe,  during  tbe  minority,  of  Louis  IX.  Tbe  lord  of  Montmorency 
ranked  as  first  baron  of  France,  and  was  styled  First  Baron  of 
Christendom.  The  family  afterwards  became  divided  into  several 
branches,  one  of  which,  though  not  the  eldest,  obtained  the  ducal 
title  from  Henri  IL  of  France  in  1551.  The  first  who  bore  the  title 
of  duke  was  Anne  de  Montmorency,  marshal  and  high  constable  of 
France,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Francis  L,  was  in 
grent  favour  with  his  successor  Henri  II.,  but  after  his  death  was  set 
ni>ide  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  tbe  Guises,  was  recalled  to  court  in 
1560,  fought  against  the  Calvinists,  waa  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis  in  November  1567,  and  died  three  days  after  at  hia 
house  in  Paris,  at  seventy-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  bi-ave  but 
ferocious  warrior,  was  totally  illiterate,  and  yet,  through  his  natural 
talent  aod  the  experience  of  a  long  lifa^  he  waa  an  able  atatesmitn  and 
ooimsellor.  His  grandson  Henri  IL  duke  of  Montmorency,  marshal 
of  France,  fought  with  distinction  under  Louis  XIIL,  but  being  dis- 
satis^ed  with  Richelieu,  he  conspired  and  revolted  in  Languedoc  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  seized,  tried,  and  beheaded 
at  Toulouse  in  October  1632.  The  house  of  Montmorency  contlDues 
to  this  day  in  several  of  its  branches,  namely,  the  princes  of  Mont- 
morency, the  dukes  of  Laval  Montmorency,  And  the  Montmorency 
dukea  of  Luxembourg. 

MONTO'RSOLI,  FKA  OIOYANN'  ANGELO,  a  celebrated  Italian 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  1497,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  at  MontorsoU,  near  Florence,  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  a  villa 
belonging  to  his  father  Michele  d'Angelo  da  PoggibonzL  He  was 
first  instructed  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  with  whom  he  lived  three  years. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  found  employment  at  Rome,  at 
Perugia,  and  at  Yolterra,  where  he  assisted  in  the  making  the  monu- 
ment to  Raffisello  MaffeL  He  was  next  employed  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  and  gained  the  admiration 
and  lasting  friendship  of  the  great  Florentine.  In  1527  MontorsoU 
had  a  strong  disposition  to  turn  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  the  only  life 
in  which  peace  was  to  be  obtained ;  but  after  trying  in  vain  several 
convents,  he  fixed,  in  1580,  upon  tbe  brotherhood  of  the  Nunziata  at 
Florenoe,  and  beoame  a  friar  of  the  onler  dei  Servi  della  Nunziata. 
Shortly  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  this  convent^  having  been 


recommended  to  the  pope  by  Michel  Angelo,  he  was  called  to  Rome 
by  Clement  Vll.  to  restore  several  ancient  monuments,  much  to  the 
disnttisfaotlon  of  his  brothers  of  the  Nunziata.  MontorsoU  restored 
the  Laoooon,  to  which  he  made  the  right  arm,  and  he  made  tbe  left 
arm  of  the  Apollo,  and  executed  other  restorations.  When  these  aud 
a  statue  of  the  pope  were  finished,  he  returned  to  Florenoe  ivith 
Michel  Angelo  to  complete  the  statues  and  other  sculptures  of  the 
sacristy  and  library  of  San  Lorenzo,  of  which  his  best  is  'San  Cosimo.' 
After  the  death  of  Clement,  MontorsoU  again  joined  Michel  Aogelo  at 
Rome,  and  assisted  him  in  tbe  works  of  tbe  monument  of  JoUus  IL ; 
but  while  engaged  on  this  work  he  was  invited  by  Cardinal  Tumone, 
and  advised  by  Michel  Angelo,  to  go  with  the  cardinal  to  Psris,  to 
Francis  L,  who  commissioned  him  to  make  four  great  statues,  but 
owing  to  difficulties  with  the  treasury  and  servants  of  tbe  court  in 
Franois'B  absence,  MontorsoU  left  Paris  and  returned'  to  Floreace 
without  executing  these  works.  After  pompleting  several  good  works 
in  Florenoe  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  went  by  Rome  to  Naples,  and 
there  constructed  the  tomb  of  Jacopo  Sanazzaro.  He  next  finished 
at  Genoa  the  statue  of  Andrea  Doria  which  was  commenced  by  Bacdo 
Bandinelli,  and  ornamented  the  church  of  San.Matteo  there  with 
many  works.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  works  he  returned  to 
Michel  Angelo  at  Rome,  but  departed  again  -soon  afterwards,  in  1547, 
for  Messina,  where  he  was  employed  to  make  a  grand  fountain  for  the 
place  in  front  of  the  cathedraL  llie  successful  completion  of  thii 
great  work  induced  the  Messinese  to  commission  MontorsoU  to  erect 
another  fountain  in  the  front  of  'the  Dogana  (Custom-house),  close  to 
the  sea.  He  designed  also  at  Messina  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  a 
lighthouse,  aqueducts,  aud  many  other  considerable  works  m  archi- 
tecture and  in  sculpture.  But  in  1557,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Paul  IV., 
all  religious  persons,  or  aU  who  had  taken  holy  orders  and  were  living 
at  large  in  the  world  without  respect  to  their  religious  character,  were 
order&d  to  return  to  their  convents  and  reassume  their  religious  habits; 
and  MontorsoU  was  accordingly  obliged  to  leave  many  works  unfinished, 
which  he  intrusted  to  his  pupil  Martino,  and  he  returned  to  his  con- 
vent at  Florence.  He  was  however  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bologna  to  construct  there  the  high  alur  of  the  church  of  bis  own 
order  Dei  Servi,  which  he  completed  with  great  magnificence  in 
twenty-eight  months.  He  returned  to  Florenoe  in  1561,  and  being 
rich  he  built  a  common  sepulchre  for  artists  in  the  chapter-houae  of 
the  convent  of  the  Nunziata,  with  the  requiaite  endowment  for 
regular  masses  at  appointed  times,  and  gave  the  whole  sepulchre, 
chapter,  aod  chapel,  ^to  the  then  almost  decayed  society  of  St.  Luke, 
or  company  of  painters,  &o.,  which  upon  the  completion  of  the 
sepulchre,  was  at  a  solemn  feast  celebrated  by  forty-eight  of  the 
principal  artists  of  Florence,  re-established  by  the  consent  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Duke  Cosmo  I.  upon  a  firmer  and  permanent  basis;  and 
the  society  still  subsists  as  tbe  Academy  of  Florence,  though  since 
that  time  it  has  been  considerably  enriched  and  endowed  by  suc- 
cessive' dukes  of  Tuscany.  MontorsoU  died,  says  Vasari,  on  the  last 
day  of  August  1568,  aged  sixty-five. 

MONTROSE,  JAMES  GRAHAM,  MARQUIS  OF,  bom  in  the 
year  161*2,  was  descended  from  one  of  tbo  most  ancient  families  ia 
Scotland.  His  grandfather,  John,  third  earl  of  Montrose,  was  some 
time  lord  high  (SianceUor  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  appointed  vice- 
roy of  tbe  kingdom — '  supremua  regni  Scotise  procurator ' — for  life ; 
and  he  succeeded  his  father,  John,  fourth  earl  of  Montrose,  in  1626, 
being  then  just  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  following  year  he  was 
served  heir  to  his  father  in  his  several  estates  in  the  counties  of  Dum- 
bsrton,  Forfar,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  He  married  soon 
after,  and  then  went  on  foreign  travel  tUl' about  1633,  when,  at  tbe 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  moat  aocomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time.  He 
was  probably  present  at  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  I.,  which 
took  plaoe  in  the  above  year,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
immediately  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  quarrel  of  which  that 
splendid  ceremonial  was  the  oommencemenL 

He  soon  joined  the  popular  party  however  in  opposing  tb^  csnons 
and  other  arbitrary  innovations  of  the  court  on  the  established  religion 
of  the  country ;  and  on  the  15th  November  16S7,  when  the  celebrated 
Tables  were  made  up,  that  is  to  say,  committees  for  managing  the 
popular  cause,  his  name  was  added  to  the  table  of  tbe  nobiUty,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  bishops,  who,  according  to  Guthrie^  **  thought  it 
time  to  prepare  for  a  storm  when  he  engaged."  He  was  indeed  the 
most  ardent  and  zealous  of  his  party,  displaying  at  times  a  heat  and 
enthusiasm  which  set  form  and  gravity  at  utter  defiance.  Such  was 
his  behaviour  on  occasion  of  the  king's  proclamation  approving  of 
the  '  Service  Book.'  On  that  occasion  Montrose  stood  for  some  time 
beside  Johnston,  whUe  the  latter  waa  reading  a  protestation  in  name 
of  the  Tables,  but  at  length,  that  he  might  see  the  whole  crowd,  be 
got  up  on  the  end  of  a  pundieon,  which  made  hia  friend  the  earl  of 
Rothes  say,  ^  James,  you  wiU  never  be  at  rest  tiU  you  are  fnirly  lift^xi 
up  above  your  feUows ;" — a  remark  uttered  in  mere  jeet,  but  recorded 
with  great  solemnity  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  ndds  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  "  aooompUsbed  in  earnest  in  that  same  place,  and  some 
even  ssy  that  the  same  supporters  of  the  scafibld  on  which  it  occurred 
were  made  use  of  at  Montrose's  execution."  In  the  preparation  of  the 
National  Covenant,  which  was  projected  by  tbe  Tables,  Montrose 
was  also  a  leading  actor ;  and  in  swearing  and  imposing  it  on  in(ii« 
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Tidiuds  there  was  none  more  Eoalons  than  he.  Thia  oourte  of  conduct, 
apringing  from  the  natural  ardour  of  his  temper,  continued  for  aome 
time :  UU  at  length,  conottving,  as  it  would  aeem,  hia  importance  and 
military  talents  underralued  by  the  CoTenantera  when  Argyle  and 
Lealy  were  allowed  to  lead,  the  one  in  the  aenate,  the  other  in  the 
field,  Montroae  determined  on  going  over  to  the  king.  With  that 
Yiew  he  entered  into  a  aecret  correspondence  with  Charles;  but  this 
being  detected,  the  Covenantera  threw  him  into  priaon,  where  he  waa 
when  Charles  made  his  aecond  viait  to  Scotland,  in  1641.  Aa  the  prin- 
dpal  object  of  the  royal  Tiait  waa  to  gain  the  Soota  OTer  to  hia  intereat, 
Charles  made  Tsrioua  conceaalona,  and  Montrose  waa  set  at  liberty  with 
his  adherents,  in  the  beginning  of  1642. 

From  that  time  he  retired  to  hia  own  houae  in  the  coxmtry,  living 
piiTately  till  the  spring  of  1648,  when  the  queen  returning  from 
Holland,  hs  ^tened  to  wait  on  her  majesty  at  Burlington  and  accom- 
panied her  to  York.  He  embraced  this  opportunity  to  urge  on  the 
queen,  Bfi  he  had  formerly  done  on  the  king,  what  he  termed  the 
dangerous  policy  of  the  Covenantera,  and  with  the  impetuosity  natural 
to  lus  oharaoter,  aoiicited  a  commiaaion  to  raiae  an  army  and  auppreaa 
them  by  foroe  of  arma.  The  marquia  of  Hamilton  however  thwarted 
him  for  the  preaent,  and  he  returned  home ;  but  neither  his  oeaaeleaa 
activityy  nor  hia  deadly  hatred  against  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  acted,  and  particularly  againat  their  leadera,  whose  recent 
imprisonment  of  him  had  rouaeid  him  to  revenge^  and  who  filled  the 
place  whioh  hia  ambition  had  long  aimed  at,  could  be  laid  aaleep. 
Accordingly  he  took  another  opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  king  with 
hia  proposals  on  behalf  of  hia  majesty,  by  whom  he  was  favourably 
leoeived ;  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  April  1644,  he  waa  created 
Marquis  of  Montroae,  and  conatituted  captain-general  and  com- 
mander-m-ohief  of  all  the  forces  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  for  the  king'a 
service  under  prince  Rupert.  The  royal  arma  were  for  aome  time 
unsucoeasful  however,  and  the  prince  aeema  to  have  regarded  Montrose 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fearlesa  but  aomewhat  wrong-headed 
enihuaiastw  Montroae'a  oounaels  indeed  were  almost  always  of  a 
desperate  character,  and  no  failure  ever  deatroyed  hia  confidence  of 
ultimate  sucoeas*  His  army  waa  reinforced  from  all  quartera,  its 
attacks  were  desultory  and  violent,  and  its  progreaa  waa  marked  by 
depredation  and  waste.  At  Tippermulr,  a  wide  field  about  five  milea 
from  Perth,  whero  Montroae  came  in  eight  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in 
one  long  line,  with  horae  at  the  flanka,  the  Covenantera'  horae  were 
overpowered,  according  to  Wiahart,  by  a  ahower  of  atonea.  The  flight 
of  the  horse  threw  the  ill-disciplined  foot  into  irremediable  confuaion, 
numbers  were  killed  through  fatigue  and  fear,  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mont* 
rose  and  his  men ;  and  the  defeat  of  Tippermuir  waa  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  conquests,  which  laid  all  Scotland  open  to  the 
victorionB  Montroae.  The  last  of  the  aeriea  was  the  battle  (or  rather, 
maaaaere)  of  Kilsyth,  fought  in  the  month  of  Auguat  1645.  On  thia 
occaaion  Montrose  had  the  advantage  of  aelecting  hia  ground  with 
deliberation,  whereaa  the  Covenanters  came  up  after  a  toUsome 
march,  and  were  even  ordered  to  remove  from  their  first  position  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  enemy.  While  this  change  was  taking  place, 
Montrose  east  his  eye  upon  a  company  of  cuirassiera,  and,  pointing 
them  out  to  hia  men  as  '*  covnurdly  rascals  cased  in  iron,"  he  threw  off 
his  coat  and  waistcoat,  tucked  up  the  aleevea  of  hia  shirt,  and  drawing 
his  sword  with  ferocious  reaolution,  cried  out, ''  Let  ua  fight  the 
feUowB  in  our  ahirta."  The  example  waa  instantly  copied  by  the 
enthusiastic  and  aanguinary  troop,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before 
they  had  taken  up  £e  placea  aaaigned  them,  the  battle  which  ensued 
became  a  mere  maaaaere — a  race  of  14  miles,  in  which  6000  of  the 
Covenanters,  if  we  are  to  believe  theroyaUata,  were  cut  down  and  alain. 

Montrose  now  carried  auoh  of  hia  men  as  would  accompany  him  to 
the  border^  presuming  on  the  continued  auoceas  of  hia  arma.  He  waa 
however  mistaken:  at  PbUiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  he  was  aurpriaed  by 
Genend  Lesly  on  the  13th  of  September  1645 ;  and  upon  the  panic- 
Btruck  royaluts  waa  that  day  inflicted  a  fearful  retaliation  for  their 
previous  enormities.  Montrose  regained  the  Highlands  with  a  few 
followers,  but  was  perfectly  unaucceeaful  in  all  hia  endeavoura  to 
excite  sympathy  towarda  either  his  peraon  or  oauae;  and  on  the 
king's  snrrender  to  the  Scota,  Montrose  capitulated,  and  was  permitted 
to  embark  in  a  small  vesael  for  Norway,  on  the  Srd  of  September  1616. 
On  this  occasion  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  menial,  and  passed  for  the 
servant  of  his  chaplain.  When  on  the  continent  at  thia  time  he  had 
the  offer  of  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  Scots  in  France,  lieu- 
tenant^^eral  in  the  French  army,  and  captain  of  the  gens-d'armee, 
with  an  annual  pension  beaidea  hia  pay ;  but  he  declined  all  appoint- 
ments, saying  he  wished  only  to  be  of  aervioe  to  hia  own  aovereign. 

He  remained  abroad  loll  the  death  of  Charlea  L,  when  he  received  a 
oommiHdon  from  his  son  for  a  new  invaaion  of  Scotland.  Accord- 
ingly, aelecting  the  remote  ialanda  of  Orkney  for  his  rendezvoua, 
he  despatched  thither  a  part  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  foreign 
anriliarifs,  in  the  month  of  September  1649 ;  and  in  the  month  of 
March  foUowmg,  he  himself  arrived  there.  In  their  very  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy  however  on  the  mainland,  hia  forcea  were 
utterly  routed ;  and  after  aome  time  he  himaelf  waa  discovered  on 
foot  in  the  diaguiae  of  a  Highland  ruatio.  In  this  condition  he  eacaped 
to  the  houae  of  McLeod  of  Aaaint,  by  whom  he  waa  delivered  up  to 
General  Lesly,  and  then  conducted  towarda  Edinburgh  in  the  aame 
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mean  garb  in  which  he  was  taken ;  but  in  Dundee  a  change  of  raiment 
waa  allowed  him.  Hia  reception  in  the  capital  waa  that  of  a  condemned 
traitor,  aentencea  of  exoonmiumcation  and  forfeiture .  having  been 
pronounced  by  the  General  Aaaembly  and  parliament  ao  fu  back  as 
the  year  1644 ;  and  many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped  upon 
hinL  But  throughout  hia  dignify  remained  undiminiahed,  and  he 
now  excited  a  aympathy  which  had  never  before  been  felt  for  him. 
He  received  aentence  of  death  with  the  aame  firmneas;  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  2l8t  of  May  1650,  the  sentenoe  was  executed  upon  him  :  he 
waa  hanged  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high ;  and  hia  Umbs,  after  being 
aevered  from  his  body,  were  afi^xed  to  the  gatea  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdono.  He  retained  his  heroism  and  aelf-poaaesaion  to  the  laat. 

On  the  Reatoration,  King  Charles  II.  reversed  the  sentence  of  for- 
feiture which  had  been  paaaed  by  the  parliament ;  and  his  aoattered 
remaina  were  collected  and  buried  with  great  solenmity  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St  Oilea,  Edinburgh. 

MONTUCLA,  JEAN-ETIENNE,  waa  the  son  of  a  meiohant  at 
Lyon,  in  which  city  he  was  bom,  5th  of  September  1725.  At  the  age 
of  aixteen  he  became  an  orphan,  and  hia  grandmother,  who  had  been 
left  guardian  of  hia  education,  died  ahortly  afterwards  At  the  Jeauita' 
College  of  Lyon  hia  attention  waa  chiefly  directed  to  the  atudy  of  the 
ancient  claasica,  although  a  decided  taate  for  phiiologiGsl  purauita  in 
general,  aaaiated  by  a  peculiarly  retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  aeveral  of  the  modem  languagea,  among  which 
the  Italian,  English,  Butch,  and  German  are  mentioned  aa  thoae  with 
which  he  waa  more  particularly  conversant  At  this  college  also,  under 
Le  P^  B^raud,  the  subsequent  tutor  of  Lalande,  he  attained  to  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  thoae  aciencea  of  which  he  waa  afterwarda  the 
historian.  From  Lyon  he  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  t^  qualify  him- 
aelf for  the  legal  profeasion,  and  having  taken  the  uaual  degrees,  he 
thence  proceeded  to  Paris.  At  the  public  librariea  of  that  metropolia, 
and  at  the  acientific  aoir^  of  M  Jombert,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Cochin,  Lalande,  and  others.  To  his  inter- 
courae  with  D'Alembert,  in  particular,  he  probably  owed  much  of  his 
mathematical  knowledge ;  and  Lalande,  if  he  did  not  auggest  a  history 
of  the  mathematical  Bcienoes,at  least  gave  him  considerable  encourage- 
ment to  carry  out  the  design  when  once  it  had  been  formed.  In  1754 
he  published  in  12mo,  anonymously,  the  *  History  of  the  Researches 
for  determining  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,'  to  whioh  was  appended 
'  An  Account  of  the  Problema  of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube,  and  the 
Truection  of  an  Angle.'  A  aeoond  edition  of  thia  work  appeared  in 
1831,  in  8vo,  edited  by  Lacroix.  The  following  year  (1755)  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  in  1758  he  pub- 
lished, in  two  vols.  4to,  the  first  part  of  the  '  Hiatory  of  the  Mathe- 
matics,' After  thia  he  began  to  be  employed  by  the  government — 
first,  aa  intendant-secretary  at  Grenoble,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  M.  Lomand,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1763 ; 
and  then  (1764)  aa  aecretary  and  aatronomer-royal  to  the  expedition 
for  colonising  Cayenne^  Upon  Ids  return  to  France  the  following  year 
he  obtained,  through  the  instrumentality  of  hia  friend  Cochin,  the 
aituation  of  '  premier  commis  des  b&timents,'  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  moat  assiduously  for  twenty-five  years.  To  the  above 
appointment  was  added  the  honorary  one  of  censor-royal  of  mathe- 
matieal  booka.  His  leuure  waa  devoted  to  the  education  of  hia  family 
and  to  acientiflc  purauita;  but  the  latter  he  ia  said  to  have  conducted 
with  extreme  secrecy,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  neglecting  his 
official  dutiea.  In  this  way  he  edited  in  1778  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  Ozanam's  <  Mathematical  Recreations,'  in  4  vols. 
8vo ;  and  ao  carefully  had  he  concealed  hU  connection  with  the  work, 
that  a  copy  waa  forwarded  to  him,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  for 
examination  and  approval.  The  income  he  derived  from  his  aituation 
under  the  govemment,  though  amali,  was  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  himself  and  family ;  but  by  the  events  of  the  revolution  he 
lost  his  situation^  and  was  left  little  short  of  destitute. 

In  1791  Montuda  waa  employed  in  forming  an  analysiB  of  the 
treaties  deposited  in  the  arohivea  of  the  foreign  department,  and  about 
the  aame  time  he  waa  nominated  profeaaor  of  mathematics  to  one  of 
the  central  achoola  of  Paria ;  but  hia  health  not  permitting  him  to  fill 
the  appointment,  a  aituation  in  the  '  Jurda  d*Inatruction '  waa  aaaigned 
to  him.  In  1798  he  published  a  aecond  edition  of  the  first  part  of  hia 
'History  of  the  Mathematica,'  ia  which  he  introduced  many  improve- 
menta  and  augmentationa.  With  the  exception  however  of  the  profits^ 
if  any,  whioh  he  may  have  derived  from  this  work,  his  only  resource 
for  two  yeara,  from  which  he  could  provide  for  his  fiimily,  was  an 
insignificant  aituation  in  the  office  of  the  National  Lottery.  Upon  the 
death  of  Sauasure  in  1799,  the  minister  NeufchAteau  conferred  upon 
him  a  pension  of  2400  franca^  which  he  lived  but  four  montha  to  enjoy. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  December  1799.  Hia  modesty  and  benevolence 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  hia  emdition  and  the  smallnsss  of  hia 
fortune^  When  Lalande,  deputed  by  the  Academy,  offered  him  some 
situation  in  that  society,  he  declined  the  honour  on  the  ground  of 
inoompetenoy. 

Before  hia  decease  he  had  ooenpied  himaelf  with  the  aeoond  part  of 
hia  '  History/  The  completion  of  the  woric  waa  oonfided  to  Lalande^ 
who,  with  the  aaaiatance  of  aeveral  acientific  individuals,  among  whom 
waa  Lacroix,  publiahed  the  remaining  two  volumes  in  1802.  The 
whole  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
booka  and  chapters.    Ptat  L  contains  the  Hiatory  of  the  Mathematiof 
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up  to  tbe  deftthicilon  of' the  QrecSaii  empire.  Put  II.  oompriaes  the 
Bistory  of  the  Scieoces  among  the  Arabs,  Persiana,  Jews,  Indiaos, 
Chineae,  Knd  other  Oriental  natioDB.  Part  III.  contains  the  History  of 
the  Sciences  among  the  Latina  and  the  Western  nationa  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century.  These  three  parts  form  the  first 
Tolume.  Part  IV.,  forming  the  second  volume^  and  comprehending 
the  History  of  the  Sciences  during  the  17ih  century,  is  divided  into 
nine  hooks,  namely,  1,  Progress  of  Geometry,  aa  treated  aftar  the 
manner  of  the  Ancients;  2,  Progress  of  Analytical  Qeometry;  8, 
Progress  of  Mechanics  about  the  middle  of  tna  17th  century;  4, 
Progress  of  Optics  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  5,  Progress 
of  Aatronomy  during  the  17th  century ;  6,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
DifiTerential  and  Integral  Calculuft  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centuiy; 
7f  ProgresB  of  Mechanics  during  the  same  period ;  8,  Progress  of  Optics 
during  the  same  period ;  9,  Progress  of  Astronomy  during  the  same 
period.  The  remaining  two  volumes  form  Uie  fifth  part  It  comprises 
the  History  of  the  Sciences  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century, 
and  is  likewise  divided  into  nine  bookflj,  namely,  1,  Qeometry  and 
Analysis;  2,  Optics;  S,  Analytical  Mechanics;  4,  Pkractical  Mechanics 
and  Machines;  6,  Plane  Astronomy;  6,  I^ysical  Astronomy;  7, 
Astronomical  Tables,  Instruments,  Observatories,  &c,  and  Judicial 
Astrology;  8,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the  Construction 
and  Mana^ment  of  Vessels;  9,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the 
Piloting  M  a  Vessel  and  the  Determination  of  its  Qeographical  Position. 
The  work  conclades  with  a  series  of  supplements  on  the  Capstan ;  on 
the  History  of  Geography;  on  that  of  the  Quadratare  of  the  Circle ; 
on  the  History  of  Music;  a  Defence  of  the  Philosophers  of  Antiquity; 
Notice  concerning  the  Calculus  of  Derivations  by  Arbogast;  and  a 
abort  notice  of  the  Life  of  Montuela. 

^a  a  whole,  it  contains  treatises  upon  almost  every  btanch  of  the  pure 
and  applied  sciences,  and  abounds  with  intek^sting  details  concerning 
the  various  discoveries  and  improvements  which  have  contributed  to 
their  progivss.  Bonny  castle,  speaking  of  Montuela,  in  his  preface  to 
the  tranelatiob  of  Boesut's  'History  of  the  Mathematics,' justly  remarks : 
— "If  he  be  not  so  profound  aa  some  other  writers,  he  is  frequently 
less  obscure,  and  may  often  be  consulted  with  advantage  upon  points 
where  the  original  writers  v^ould  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  oommon 
readers ;  in  short,  there  is  perhapA  kio  work  which  is  capable  of  affording 
more  pleasure  and  iustniction  to  those  who  propose  to  devote  them- 
selves to  those  studies,  or  which  1b  likely  to  create  a  more  eameat 
desire  to  prosecute  them.*'  On  the  other  hand  It  may  be  said  that  the 
subjects  treated  of  do.  not  succeed  each  other  in  Su  elementaty  and 
natural  an  order  aa  might  be  wished,  ahd  that  the  language  k  sometimes 
excessively  dififhse,  and  burthened  with  much  repetition. 

MOORfi,  EDWARD,  a  writer  of  some  dramatic  and  poetical  reputa- 
tion,  was  bom  in  1712,  and  bred  to  the  business  of  a  linen-draper, 
which  he  followed  for  some  time  in  London,  until  he  deserted  it  for 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  married  a  lady  named  Hamilton,  of  a 
strong  poetical  vein,  who  was  supposed  to  assibt  him  in  his  writing?. 
His  first  metrical  Work  was  *  Fables  for  the  f^emale  Sex,'  which,  though 
in  humour  and  elegance  tAt  inferior  to  those  of  Gay,  have  numbered 
him,  by  their  pleasing  vei^fication  and  well-pointed  morals,  amoug 
the  happiest  imitator  of  that  writer.  These  fables  were  succeeded 
by  '  The  Trial  of  Seiim  the  Persian,'  an  ingenious  complimentary 
emitdon  on  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  return  for  some  favourable  notice  from 
that  nobleman.  Moore's  dramatic  pieces  were  —  two  unsuccessful 
oomcdies,  ♦  The  Foundlbg*  and  'Gil  Bias;'  and  a  tragedy,  'The 
Gamester,'  which,  witliout  any  striking  touches  of  genius,  still  retains 
its  place  on  the  stage,  and  its  hold  ou  the  feelings,  by  a  natural  and 
affecting  exhibition  of  domestic  misety.  The  last  literary  under- 
taking in  which  Moore  became  engaged,  was  the  editorship  of  *  The 
World,*  a  miscellaneous  weekly  naper,  to  which  Lords  Lyttelton  and 
Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole,  and  other  distingutshed  persons  of  the 
day  contributed.  The  series  dosed  with  the  death  of  Moore,  which 
occurred  Februaiy  28,  1757. 

MOORE,  DR  JOHN,  M.D.,  better  known  aa  a  miscellaneous  writer 
than  a  J^hysician,  was  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
was  bom  at  Stirling  ift  the  year  1780.  In  his  youth,  after  having 
atudied  in  the  University  of  Qlasgow,  he  Served  fbr  a  time  as  a  medical 
officer  in  the  British  army  in  Flanders,  in  1747-48,  and  subsequently 
became  suigeon  to  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  English 
ambaasador  <Lt  the  court  of  Versailles.  Having  passed  some  yeata 
Abroad  la  tbefte  stations,  he  iretumed  to  Scotland,  and  entering  into 

girtnershlj)  as  a  surgeon,  setUed  at  Glasgow,  from  whence,  after 
king  his  deghee  as  physirfan,  he  was  induced,  in  the  y6ar  1772,  to 
accompany  the  toung  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  continent  in  the  joint 
capacity  of  mbdfcal  attendant  and  travelling  tutor.  WiUi  his  charge 
he  ftpent  fivts  year»  in  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Europe;  and  returning  home  In  1778,  and  establishing  nlmaelf  in 
London,  he  gatre  the  result  of  his  observationa  of  foreign  countries  to 
the  world  in  two  lively  Work^  under  the  title  of  '  A  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germanv,*  and  *  in  Italy.* 
These,  his  first  Uterary  productions.  Were  tbUowed  hy  a  volume  of 
•  Medical  Sketches,'  and  by  '  Zeluoo,'  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of 
his  novels,  in  which  he  has  powerfully  portrayed  the  dreadful  effects 
of  indulgence  upon  a  dispontion  naturally  aelfish  and  cruel.  His  sue- 
oeeding  works,  'A  Journal  of  a  Reaidenee  in  France  during  the  Revo- 
^ttttOD  of  1792,*  'A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the  French 


Revolution,*  'Edward,'  a  novel,  *Mordaunt,  or  Sketches  of  life, 
Character,  and  Manners  in  various  Countries,'  and  an  edition  of 
Smollett*s  work%  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  had  upon  the  whole 
inferior  merit  His  personal  character  is  said  to  have  been  adorned 
witii  many  estimable  and  pleasinK  qualities ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  he  had  acquired  in  foreign  travel,  caused  his  society  to 
be  much  courted ;  and  his  conversation,  aided  by  a  countenance  full 
of  expression,  was  distinguished  by  the  same  tone  of  moral  sentiment, 
aa  well  as  by  the  same  shrewdness  of  remark  and  caustic  humour, 
Which  appear  in  his  writings,  fie  died  at  Itidimond,  near  London, 
February  21, 1802. 

A  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Moore't  works,  in  seven  volumes,  with 
an  apparentiy  accurate  Memoii*  of  his  Life,  by  Robert  Anderson,  H.D., 
was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1820. 

MOORE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  lieutenant-general  and  knight  of  the  bath, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  oflicers  of  modenl  times,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  the  author  of  '  Zeluco.'  He  was 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1761,  and  received  his  first  commiauon  in  the 
army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  The  aristocratic  connections  fbrmed 
by  his  father  secured  his  rapid  advancement;  and  before  he  found 
the  earliest  occasion  of  proving  his  personal  merit,  he  had  already  been 
some  years  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  had  also  sat  in  parliament  for  the 
Lanark  district  of  burghs.  It  was  in  the  descent  of  the  British 
troops  upon  Corsica,  in  1794,  In  oonoert  with  the  patriotic  Paoli,  that 
Moore  first  distinguished  himself;  and  in  subsequent  services,  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1796,  in  Ireland  during  the  rebeliion  of  1798,  and  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Holland  in  the  following  year,  in  which 
he  received  two  severe  wounds,  he  fully  established  tot  himself  the 
reputation  of  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise.  A  more  auapicious 
duty  now  awaited  him ;  and  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801 ,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general,  he  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  army, 
and  highly  difitinguiahed  himself  at  its  head.  For  bis  services  in  this  > 
campaign,  in  which  he  was  agahi  wounded,  he  waa  deservedly  created 
a  knight  of  the  bath. ' 

On  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  after  the  short  peace  of  1802, 
Moore  was  usefiilly  employed,  hy  his  own  desire^  in  a  oamp  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  Kentish  coast^  in  training  hla  own  and  several  other 
regiments  as  light  infantry ;  and  these  troops,  of  which  the  renowned 
light  division  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peninsular  War 
was  afterwards  composed,  gave  bv  their  achievements  the  best  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  system  on  which  they  had  been  instructed  in  the 
school  of  Mooro.  The  freedom  and  simplicity  of  movbment,  which  he 
had  substituted  for  Dome  of  the  pedantries  of  the  German  tactics, 
were  found  as  desirable  and  as  well  calculated  for  the  general  service 
of  the  inflantry  as  for  light  troops  alone ;  and  the«e  improvements  liate 
accordingly  hieen  incorporated  into  the  eiisting  regulations  fbr  the 
exercises  of  the  British  army. 

From  the  business  of  tactical  instruction  Moore  inM  Called  to  more 
active  service;  and  after  beiuff  for  some  time  employed  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sicily,  he  was  sent,  in  May  1808,  iLt  the  head  of  a  body  of  about 
10,000  men,  to  Sweden,  with  a  view  Of  aiding  the  gallant  but  unreason- 
able sovereign  of  that  country,  Qustavus  Adolphus  lY.,  in  the  defence 
of  his  dominions  ngainst  the  designs  of  Napoleon  L  On  this  arduous 
mission,  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  dispute  with  the  eccentric 
king,  fVom  which  he,  not  without  some  difficul^,  extricated  himself 
ana  his  troops ;  and  he  returned  With  them  to  England  at  that  critia 
in  the  war  against  France,  which  opened  to  the  British  arms  a  new 
field  of  action  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula;  a  field  destined  to  witness  his 
Calamitous  struggle  and  victorious  fall,  and  to  immortaliao  ac  once  hi« 
misfortunes  andhis  glory. 

Moore  landed  in  Portugal,  in  August  1808,  too  late  to  share  in  the 
battle  of  Yimiero ;  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that 
kingdom,  and  the  recal  of  the  British  generals  who  had  negociated  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  he  Was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
which,  to  the  number  of  5000  cavalry  and  80,000  infkhtry,  was 
intended  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula,  against  the  French  invaderA.  Of  this  auxiliary  army  part 
was  to  arrive  direct  ftom  Etigland  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  to  land 
at  Corufia,  while  the  greater  proportion,  compoaed  of  trOope  already 
in  Portugal,  was  to  be  led  by  Moore  himself  to  the  scene  of  operations. 
He  accordingly  began  his  mahsh  from  Lisbon  in  October  1808 ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  entered  Spain  before  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  armies  at  all  points  oh  their  nof  thei*n  line,  utterly  extinguished 
the  prospect  of  a  successfid  campaign.  On  a  fklse  leport  that  the 
direct  northern  road  through  Almeida,  by  which  his  infkntl^  had 
advanced,  waB  impassable  for  artillery,  he  had  Imprudently  been 
induced  to  send  his  cavalry  and  suns,  undei^  Sir  John  Ho{>6,  by  a 
circuitous  southern  route  through  BadajoS;  to  the  north,  a  lohg  tract 
of  country  still  divided  him  iVom  the  troops  which  had  laodod  under 
Baird  at  Coruiia;  and  with  forces  thus  widely  di^ointed,  he  fbund 
himself  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  victorious  and  rauidly  adtanciQg 
French  armies  of  immense  numerical  sUperiori^.  m  thi9  critical 
position  he  remained  for  some  time  inactive  at  Salamanca,  urged  by 
his  own  desponding  views  of  the  contest  to  retreat  into  Portugal,  and 
goaded  by  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  British  ambasaador  In  Spain, 
Mr.  Frere^  to  advance,  with  assurances  that  his  preseueo  hiight  yet 
preserve  Madrid  from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  l%e  sur- 
render of  that  capital  soon  dispelled  so  much  of  the  anibaieadui:'! 
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meats  on  iW  MT^  ^  tht  Pritiih  geoenl  amaat  t|ie  ^dyi^^oe^  c^pa  o.( 
tba  MMOiy  WKOW  Sool^  ^i^til  he  «Q4d«i^  ^Beartalned  %h»,\  the  wlkc4« 
of  Ute  Airoyiww  FrefH^l^  anoiaa  in  the  fenipsviU  worn  ga,ttouig  to 
sqrrowid  hiiQ,  ^ej^i|fig  iJl  hope  of  the  defence  o(  Portugal,  h^ 
commenced  ft  mpidy  if  not  too  pjre<ni4|^i«^  ratxeat  ta  CoruSi^ :  ^e 
inifefipgi  «ad  diaordere  of  v^ol\a  eojpkducted  aa  it  wi^  in  ^h^  depth  of 
a  Mvere  winter,  and  through  the  mount^iooua  r^gioi^  of  CUiUiday  ^iU 
long  he  rememherad  in  Q\ir  military  anna^k  ita  ^luM^teftt  were  cloaed, 
on  the  16th  of  Japui^r;  1&09,  hy  the  battle  of  Corolii^  in  which  4m» 
troopik  thwgh  nreviou*^  to  aQ  ly^^pearaApe  exh«i«ated  and  divorgaDim, 
were  if  ai^imeM*  hy  the  ezertian  of  their  gallant  leader  and  their  own 
naiiTe  yeiour,  \o  infliot  a  deoieive  repulae  upon  their  purauera.  Their 
triumph  waa  dearly  purchaaed  hy  *^a  Ic^s  pf  their  oomnvuider:  the 
circnmatancea  of  whose  death  m»^  challenge  end  support  a  comparison 
with  the  ii\oat  Ulustriooa  examplse  of  horoiam  in  ancient  and  modem 
timesb  with  the  laat  momenta  of  an  £p«maondafi|,  a  B^yar4  or  a  Wolfe, 
Qe  piob^bly  had  little  desire  tq  siurvive  the  mental  agony  which  he  had 
saflfise4  in  so  disaatrous  a  retreat ;  he  expressed  gret^t  satisfaction  that 
tho  enemy  were  beaten;  he  reminded  his  sorrowiog  friends  ''that  he 
had  ^ways  wiahed  to  die  in  th^t  way  j"  and  his  ezpifing  words  breathed 
a  hope  that  '*  Um  people  of  Kn^land  woi|ld  be  ai^tis^ed— that  his  qoun^ 
would  <^  him  jqatioe." 

The  pefvonal  history  of  Sir  John  Moov^  hita  been  written  at  som^ 
]«Dgjkh  in  a  mamoir  ooiitf^ned  in  the  third  volume  of  Qleig  s  '  lives  of 
British  tf  iUtary  Gommandexs  j'  and  in  a  Life  of  him  1:^  his  brothers  in 
2  Tola.  8vQ,  1834 ;  but  ^boiate  ioyeetigationii  of  his  lai^t  campaign 
may  be  found  in  the  justificatt^^ '  Narrative '  of  his  bifother  (London, 
4to,  18Q9),  and  in  a  criticism  on  it  in  the  seoond  volume  of  the  '  Quar^ 
teriy  Review  j'  in  Southey's  'Histoxy  of  the  Peninsular  War/  vol  U. 
(8vo  ed.);  in  Sir  John  Jones's  'Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and 
Portu^j'  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Napier's  'History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula/  which  the  author,  a  ze^ous  and  ardent 
partisan,  has  consecrated  to  the  eulogy  of  Idoore^  i^i4  to  the  abla 
defence  of  his  opevationa 

The  operations  of  the  memorable  campaign  in  which  Koo^e  had  9P 
gallantly  ffiUen  were  canvaned  after  'the  event  with  all  the  virulence 
of  faction  by  confliotmg  parties,  who  either  desired  to  fhift  the  blam^ 
of  failure  from  the  government  on  the  general,  or  tP  transfer  it  frqm 
him  to  his  emptoyeri*  Sctaroely  indeed  has  the  question,  which  mvu^ 
determine  HCoore'a  claims  to  the  eharacter  of  an  able  commander^  been 
imoartially  treated  even  to  this  day.  The  noble  and  graceful  virtues 
of  nis  private  life,  his  lofty  and  generous  ^ense  of  honour,  his  chivalrous 
couFsga*  his  forgetfulness  qt  himself,  and  his  eqthuaiastic  devotion  to 
the  servioe  of  lus  country,  even  hi^  enemies  have  been  unable  to  deny. 
In  stations  of  subordinate  comm«ndi  he  had  also  unqueationably 
displayed  very  considerable  talents^  ana  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  scienoe  of  his  profession,  fiut  until  the  campaign  of  1808-9  he  had 
never  held  the  chief  command  in  the  field ;  and  the  iaot  whether  he 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  military  genius  must  be  trisd  by  his 
conduct  in  that  arduous  service.  He  waa  placed  in  a  position  of  the 
utmost  di^ulty ;  with  an  army  which,  though  fuU  of  coumge,  was 
young  in  action*  and  not  inured  to  privation ;  with  an  inexperienced 
staff,  and  *  comnusaariat  wretchedly  defective;  without  the  m^ans  of 
obtaining  either  information  qr  supplier,  in  a  oountry  where  warfare 
hss,  in  all  iigcs,  been  attended  by  pequliiM^  difficulties ;  called  npon  to 
aid  a  nation,  ay  full  of  blind  preaumption  and  ignoranee  as  its  rulers 
were  of  imbecility  and  treachery  j  ^d  opposed  to  armies  ably  com- 
manded, thoroughly  organised  in  eyery  department,  long  seasoned  to 
warfare^  and  immensely  superior  in  numbers.  These  were  difficulties 
under  which  any  but  the  oommsnder  of  first-rate  ability  and  unshaken 
oonfidenee  in  the  resources  of  his  own  comprehensive  intellect  was 
sure  to  sink ;  and  that  ]4oQre  was  not  found  equal  to  them  is  no  more 
a  subject  of  reproach  upon  his  aealous  and  gallant  spirit,  than  that 
nature  had  not  endowed  him  with  the  genius  of  a  Fabius  or  a 
Wellington.  He  wanted  in  fact  that  perfect  undoubting  trust  in 
himself  in  every  adversityi  which  is  characteristic  of  th^  greatest 
commanders,  imd  belongs  to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.  He 
tiUb^aved  in  his  own  ability,  and  overrated  that  of  his  opponents. 
Vrom  the  first  to  the  last,  he  desponded  of  fortune,  and  foresaw  only 
disasters:  he  hesitated  only  in  vigorous  action,  and  decided  upon 
nothing  but  failure.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  ha9  generouidy  said, 
that  ha  could  discover  only  one  error  in  fioore's  campaign,  in  not 
providing  for  retreat  when  ha  advanced  against  Soult :  but  the  neglect 
of  prepiuwtion  for  an  orderly  and  gradual  retrograde  movement 
through  the  strong  country  of  GalliQia  was  only  indicative  of  the  same 
absence  of  all  hopefulness,  whiph  had  already  pronounced  Portugal 
ttcelf  indefensible.  How  tha  eyents  of  the  following  campaigns  refuted 
this  opinion  n^ed  not  here  be  said;  but  Moore,  in  his  de«pi|ir  and 
dread  of  rsiponsib^lity,  abandoned  every  thought  ej^c^pt  the  pr^servar 
Uon  of  iba  army» 

That  he  achieved  this  object  without  diahononr  if  sufficient  to 
redeem  all  the  errors,  if  such  there  were,  which  had  attended  his 
career;  and  it  should  ever  be  gratefully  remembwed  to  hie  glory, 
that,  when  there  were  those  under  hi«  command  at  Corufia  who  dared 
to  utter  hinta  of  a  convention  with  the  French  for  obtaining  permis^ 
sion  to  emb^k  ni^molested,  be  indignantly  spurned  the  proppsa},  as 
unworthy  of  a  d^itifh  army  which,  amidst  all  its  suffering!,  had  never 


kno^s\  daf^ty  H«  w^j^coiped  is^eed  a  hattle  as  the  aureit  ipcttM  of 
clearing  av«M7  e^i^  IV^S^  ^^e  dubious  character  of  .his  petceat;  he  wm 
as  dottbtl^fla  of  viotoay  oi;^  the  cosst  of  Con4ka»  ^  ha  had  heenappxe- 
hensive  of  destruction  i%  the  interiov  of  Q^ria  4  and  in  that  last  w  of 
undaunted  firmness,  he  put  9,  atsaf,  with  m  Idood  to  a  whole  Ufa  «/ 
msgoanimous  devotion. 

MQORE,  THOMAS.  ww»  boE«  in  Amgier-straet,  PubKn,  o»  the 
28th  of  Msy  1779.  Hifi  fi^ther  w««  •  WooaU  tradesman,  and  both  hia 
parents  were  Boman  Catholics.  He  wa%  early  placa4  at  school  under 
a  Mr.  Whyte,  who  paid  much  attention  to  elocution,  who  was  fond  of 
dramatic  repjresentt^tiozvi,  and  in  whose  school  B.  B.  Sheridan  had 
once  been.  Moor^,  a  quick  au4  lively  hoy,  hscame  a  favourite  pupil, 
and  as  early  as  179<^  exhibited  hiatalentain  reciting  an  epilof  ue  at  a 
private  theatrical  entertainment :  other  dramatic  exhibitions  Wfura  gofe 
up  by  his  parents,  for  which  he  wrote  epilogues  or  prolc^eiib  When 
he  first  began  to  rhyme,  he  qaya»  he  cannot  remember;  but  in  1798 
he  contributed  twh  poems  to  the  '  Anthologia  Hibemica,'  a  Dublin 
magazine^  which  were  inserted,  to  his  iutanae  gratification.  In  this 
yef^'  the  restrictions  which  prevented  Boman  Catholics  from  studying 
at  the  Dublin  Univenity  were  removed,  though  1^  honours  and 
offices  were  still  denied  them.  Hiji  mol&or,  who  wished  him  to  be  a 
lawyer^  induced  his  &ther  to  enter  him  at  Trinity  CoUegs  in  the 
summer  of  1794  At  ooUeg^  he  puraued  tha  usual  atudiea  wiUi 
tolerable  sncces^  gaining  several  mai'ka  9I  distinotum,  thongh,  faelmg 
an  inability  to  write  Latin  hexameters^  he  substituted  on  one  occasion 
some  English  verses,  whioh  were  epprovad  of  by  the  judges,  and  fat 
which  he  received  a  reward.  He  continued  also  to  write  veraes  lor 
the  'Anthologia'  while  it  existed,  and  afterwards  for  other  publi- 
cations. He  learned  to  play  the  piaao  firom  lus  sister's  teacher, 
Italian  from  the  priest  of  the  fsmilyi  tAd  French  from  a^i  emigrant 
acquaintance.  In  the  seoond  yenr  ^f  his  college  attendance  he  soared 
yet  higher,  and  wrote  a  ms^i^e  with  e(Wg^  which  vaa  performed  in 
his  fathers  drawing-room. 

Born  a  Boman  Catholic.  aceuatome4  from  inlanoy  to  heer  the 
wrongs  of  his  fellow-religioniits  descanted  on,  influenced  by  his  fiiend- 
ship  with  Emmett  and  otheri^  imd  perhapa  soured  by  his  preteneiona 
tp  a  epholarihip  in  the  university  bemg  unavailable  on  aeoonnt  of  hW 
faith,  it  ii  little  to  be  wondered  at  thet  he  took  a  lively  intereet-;- 
thqugh  fortunately  he  was  too  young  \o  he  made  an  active  perticipator 
— ^in  the  plots  preparatory  to  the  rebellion  (4 1798.  He  wes  eramineil 
before  Fit«gibbon,  the  vice-chanoello»;  but  ae  he  ecnld  honestiiy  avow 
himself  ignorant  of  apy  plot,  he  wes  diechaiged.  He  at  length  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  left  the  univerai^ ;  hut  he  had  ahfeedy  com- 
menced a  translation  of  ^he  so-caUed  odee  of  Aaaereon,  a  specimen  of 
whioh  belaid  before  the  provost  of  the  ceUflgOf  Dr.  Keamsy,  with  a 
hope  to  obtain  a  dessioal  premium-  Dlt  lUamey  thought  the  trans- 
lation good,  but  that  the  subject  wee  not  likely  to  he  patromsad  \3j 
the  Boavd.  Moore  was  then  entered  at  the  Middle  Tsmpla  in  London, 
whither  he  we^t^  scantily  supplied  with  money,  to  stn(^  kw^  In 
London  he  wea  introduced  to  Lord  MQira«  Lady  Donegal,  and  others ; 
he  moved  in  a  fashionable  oirde ;  he  pnUi^ed  in  1801  his  *  Odes  of 
Anacrecn ;'  anc|  of  course  paid  little  attotion  to  his  legal  atc^diea  Hie 
next  publication,  in  1802,  was '  The  Pcidtical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 
Little,'  for  whidi  he  received  tOl.  They  were  severely  blamed  and 
much  read,  and  their  somewhat  loose  morality  did  not  prevent  them 
from  securing  him  friends,  on  account  of  their  poetiasl  ability,  in 
1803,  by  ^rd  Moira'e  influence,  he  was  appointed  to  a  governmeBt 
situation  at  Bermuda,  In  iTanuary  1804  he  arrived  ther%  having 
stayed  upwerds  of  a  month  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  He  at  onoe  found 
that  the  situation  did  not  suit  hin\,  and  inMaroh  he  left  Bavmudeb 
appointing  a  deputy  to  fulfil  hia  funetiona.  He  then  jonmayed  over 
a  part  of  Amerio»i  going  from  |f ew  York  to  Virginia,  and  back  by 
Philadelphia  and  Beaton  to  Nii^^ara  and  Qoehea  With  the  sooiBty  in 
America  he  waa  mneh  dissatisfied,  and  recorded  hii^  sentiments  in 
some  satirical  poeme.  In  Ifovember  180i  he  waa  beck  in  England. 
Here  he  expected  mnch  from  Lord  Moira'a  patroni^ia,  but  only  aoe- 
oeeded  in  getting  the  appointment  of  barreck-master  in  Dubliit  for  his 
father.  In  1806  he  published  'Odes  and  Bptstlei^'  which  being  in  a 
similar  9^1e  to  the  Little  poems  brought  unon  him  the  castigation  of 
Jeflrey.  This  occasioned  a  bloodless  duel,  the  cause  of  mu^  meni- 
ment  at  the  timi^  and  led  to  %  firm  friendship  between  the  combatants. 
He  was  now  leading  a  life  of  faaluooable  excitement  aasong  the  aris- 
tocmpy  of  England*  a  viaitor  to  Lord  Moira  at  Donington  Park,  and  a 
constant  gnest  at  Lanidowne  Houae  and  Holland  House.  As  early  ae 
1797  Moore's  attention  had  been  attracted  to  Bunting's  colleetkm  of 
{rish  melodies,  and  at  intervals  he  had  written  words  taa  several  of 
them*  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sing  himself  with  mnch  efibet  la 
1807  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Power  to  produce  a 
work  founded  on  them,  in  which  he  waa  to  adapt  the  aisa  and  furnish 
the  words,  while  Sir  J.  Stevenson  waa  to  provide  the  accompanimentiL 
This  work  was  not  completed  till  1884,  and  upon  it  his  true  fame 
will  rest«  His  amatory  poems^  though  sweetly  and  plajfully  writtea^ 
will  always  give  ofience  to  persons  of  good  taste;  his  satires^  however 
sucoeenful  in  attacking  ephemeral  subjects,  will  j^wriih  with  tiie  events 
to.  which  they  allude ;  but  the  melodies,  oombming  beautiful  word% 
purer  momla^  and  good  musio^  will  have  a  lasting  existence.  They 
have  an  entirely  ominal  ebaraotev ;  they  have  not  the  Tigonr,  the 
truth  to  nature,  and  the  deep  passiQiiate  fpeling  of  our  other  great 
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lyrical  po«t.  Bams,  but  they  are  nerer,  as  he  Bometimea  ia,  ooarae ; 
they  have  a  umfonn  elegance,  a  lightnesa,  ft  pathetic  tendemeea,  a 
play  of  wit,  a  brilliimce  of  fancy,  and  a  riohnesa  of  adorament,  which, 
though  too  often  giving  the  impression  of  being  artificial,  are  always 
pleasing.  In  the  same  class  may  be  included  the  songs  written  under 
the  title  of  'National  Airs,'  published  in  1815.  We  cannot  however 
place  the  'Sacred  Songi^'  which  he  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
same  category.  In  them  there  is  a  strained  adaptation  of  scriptural 
words  and  ideas,  with  a  lack  of  earnestness,  that  renders  them  distaste- 
fuL  In  1808  he  published,  anonymously,  two  poems, '  Intoleranoe.' 
and  '  Corruption ;'  and  in  1809  ^  The  Sceptia'  They  were  not  Tory 
BuoceesfuL  Moore's  muse  was  too  sportive,  his  iSuicy  too  playful,  his 
heart  too  genial,  for  him  to  excel  in  severe  satire  which  he  here 
attempted. 

In  I81I  he  married  Miss  Bessy  Dyke,  a  truly  estimable  woman,  to 
whom  he  ever  continued  fondly  attached,  and  who  was  the  source  of 
all  his  purest  happfness  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  hie  opera  of  '  M.P.,  or  the  Blue  Stocking,'  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage.  It  was  but  moderately  successful,  ran  a  few 
nights,  and  has  never  been  repeated,  though  some  of  the  songs, 
published  separately  in  Ms  collected  works  (from  which  the  opera  is 
omitted),  well  maintained  his  lyrical  reputation.  Moore  had  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  pen ;  he  quitted  London,  and  went 
to  reside  with  his  family  at  Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne  in 
Derbyshire,  where  in  1813  he  produced  the  *  Twopenny  Post-Bag,  by 
Thomas  Brown  the  Tounger.'  The  wit,  the  variety,  the  9ase,  and  the 
playfulness  of  these  satires,  directed  against  the  Prince  Regent  and 
his  ministers,  made  them  immediately  popular,  and  fourteen  editions 
went  through  the  press  in  a  twelvemonth. 

As  early  as  1812  Moore  had  contemplated  the  writing  of  an  oriental 
poetical  romance,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Perry  of  the  'Morning  Chronicle' 
stipulated  for  him  with  Messrs.  Longman,  the  publishers,  that  he 
should  receive  for  a  quarto  volume  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
guiueas:  this  was  agreed  to;  but  it  was  not  till  1817  that  'Lalla 
Rookh'  at  length  apppeared.  It  was  emioeQtly  successful;  it  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  it  has  been  frequently  translated. 
It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  it  will  contribute  to  his  perma- 
nent tune.  It  is  brilliant,  melodious,  in  the  '  Fire  Worshippers '  it  is 
eneiigetio,  but  it  wants  dramatic  consistency  and  characterisation ;  it  is 
untrue  to  nature,  it  ia  cloying  with  its  sweetness,  it  is  oppressive  with 
its  imsgery ;  the  feelings  described  are  almost  uniformly  sensuous, 
and  the  art  of  the  composition  is  painfully  apparent.  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  he  made  a  trip  to  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  this  enabled  him  to  produce  '  The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris,'  a  series  of  poetical  epistles,  an  entertaining  collec- 
tion of  satirical  remarks  on  character  and  political  events,  which  was 
published  in  1818.  While  seeing  '  Lalla  Rookh '  through  the  press  he 
had  removed  to  Homsey  near  London,  and  here  in  September  1817  he 
lost  one  of  his  children.  Early  io  1818  he  learned  that  his  depu^  in 
Bermuda,  "  after  keeping  back  from  me  the  proper  receipta  of  my 
office,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  "has  now,  it  seems,  made  free 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  and  cargo  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  I 
am  called  upon  by  a  monition  from  Doctors'  Commons,  to  be  account- 
able for  it."  The  claim  was  for  about  6000^,  of  which  little  was 
hoped  to  be  recovered  from  the  deputy.  On  this  occasion  his  friends 
flocked  round  him  with  o£brs  of  assistance,  but  he  declined  receiv- 
ing any,  aa  he  preferred  paying  the  money,  whatever  it  might  be,  by 
the  earninga  of  his  pen.  In  1819  he  accompanied  Lord  John  Russell 
to  Paris,  and  extended  his  journey  to  Italy,  visiting  Rome  in  oompany 
with  Chantrey  the  sculptor,  and  Jackson  the  painter.  This  expedi- 
tion was  recorded  in  '  Rhymes  on  the  Road,'  published  together  with 
'  Fablea  of  the  Holy  Alliance,'  the  same  year ;  they  were  ssid  to  be 
'extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Travelling  Member  of  the  Poco- 
curante Society,*  and  are  serious,  political,  artistical,  and  satirical  by 
turns.  As  tha  law  proceedmgs  respecting  the  defaloationa  were  stiU 
pending,  he  did  not  return  to  Bnglimd;  but,  sendinff  for  his  fEunily, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Paris,  where  he  continued  until  1822.  He  pur- 
posed to  work  hard ;  but  the  gaiety  of  the  place,  the  interruption  of 
-visitora,  and  probably  anxiety  as  to  his  ultimate  loss,  prevented  his 
carrying  his  intentions  into  full  effect  He  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  write  a  life  of  Sheridan ;  but  in  Paris  he  found  himself,  or 
thought  himself,  so  unfurnished  with  materials,  that  he  gave  it  up, 
and  *  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  a  poem,  issued  in  1828,  and  the  prose- 
poetical  romance  of  '  The  Epicurean '  (not  published  till  1827),  were 
the  only  additional  works  produced  during  his  residence  abroad. 

The  claim  with  ragud  to  the  Bermuda  defalcation  had  by  this  time 
been  settled  by  Mr.  Moore's  friends  in  London,  having  been  reduced 
to  74  Ot,  which  was  paid  by  a  cheque  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
repaid  by  Moore,  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  his  *  Loves  of  Uie  Angels' 
and  his  *  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  He  now  settled  at  Sloperton 
Cottage,  near  Bowood,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne; 
and  in  1824  issued  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock.'  He  at  once  began 
in  earnest  his  <  life  of  Sheridan,'  which  was  published  in  1825.  In 
1827  '  The  Epicurean'  was  published,  with  some  fragments  of  a  poem 
called  '  Alciphron,*  on  the  same  materials. 

Before  1821  Lord  Byron  had  presented  Moore  with  his  manuscript 
aotobiographv,  for  his  especial  benefit,  but  not  to  be  published  till 
after  Us  deato.    In  this  year,  in  order  to  raise  money,  Moore  had  sold 


it  to  Mr.  Murray,  with  an  engagement  to  edit  it,  for  2000  guineas; 
and  the  manuscript  was  assigned  to,  and  deposited  with  him,  in  April 
1824.  In  this  month  Byron  died ;  and  on  the  news  reaching  EngUnd, 
Moore  was  anxious  to  redeem  the  manuscript,  which  he  considerod  he 
had  a  right  to  do :  Lady  Byron  and  the  family  were  desirous  that  the 
manuscript  should  be  destroyed,  as  they  considerdd  its  publicatioa 
would  be  alike  hurtful  to  their  feeUngs  and  injurious  to  the  character 
of  his  lordship,  and  offered  to  repay  Mr.  Murray  the  sum  he  advanced. 
Moore  refused  to  accede  to  this ;  he  was  willing  to  defer  to  their 
feeUnga,  to  suppress  or  alter  what  waa  unfit  to  be  made  public,  or 
even  to  bum  it  k  competent  persons  ahould  decide  that  its  publication 
would  be  improper ;  but  insisted  that  in  any  case  he  alone  should  be 
the  loser.  After  a  long  and  unpleasant  altercation  he  repaid  the 
21001.  with  interest  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  manuscript  was  burnt,  and 
he  engaged  for  the  like  sum  to  write  a  '  Life  of  Lord  Byron '  for  the 
Messrs.  Longman.  This  he  did,  but  ultimately  the  copyright  w&s 
transferred  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  2  vols.  4to  in 
1830.  In  1881  he  wrote  'The  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald;'  and 
'The  Summer  Fdte,'  celebrating  an  entertainment  given  at  Boyle  Farm 
in  1827.  To  this  followed  '  The  History  of  Ireland,'  which  appeared 
in  '  Lardner^s  Cyclop89dia '  in  successive  volumes.  This  was  his  last 
work  of  importanoeu  In  1835,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  a  pension  of  ^001.  a  year  waa  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Queen  as  a  reward  for  his  literary  merits.  It  waa  bestowed  in  good 
time :  he  had  become  unwilling  or  unable  to  labour  aa  he  had  done, 
and  family  bereavementa  distrened  him.  Of  his  two  sons,  one  died 
in  Algeria  in  tiie  aervice  of  the  French ;  the  other  died  of  consumption 
in  1842.  In  1841  he  commenced  an  edition  of  his  collected  poetical 
works,  including  the  scattered  pieces  with  which  he  had  enriched 
almost  every  newspaper  and  magazine  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  were 
issued  in  ten  montmy  volumes.  For  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  aoftening  of  the  brain,  which  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  mental  incapacity,  though  without  pain,  during  which  the 
sedulous  attention  of  his  wife  was  most  exemplary.  He  died  on  the 
25th  of  February  1852,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bromham, 
near  Devizes. 

Of  Moore's  poeticsl  genius  we  have  already  spoken.  To  his  prose 
there  is  less  praise  to  be  given.  His  biographies,  with  many  sparkling 
passages,  are  all  faulty,  diffuse,  and  uncharacteristic  His  '  History  of 
Ireland '  is  his  best  work,  as  it  is  an  interesting  and  careful  production, 
though  not  an  impartial  one.  His  character  in  many  respects  was 
truly  estimable.  His  affection  for  his  parents  was  unfailing  and 
indelible :  it  carried  him  in  early  life  safely  through  the  seductions  of 
fashionable  aociety,  aa  he  would  commit  no  extravagance  that  might 
require  them  to  contribute  to  his  expenses ;  it  induced  him  to  post- 
pone his  own  hopes  of  official  advancement  to  the  provision  of  a  email 
place  for  his  father;  and  of  the  80002.  received  for'LaUa  Rookh,' 
2000^  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  to  pay  the  interest  to  his 
parents.  To  his  wife  and  family  he  showed  the  fondest  attachment, 
and  it  was  duly  reciprocated.  It  has  been  urged  agaioat  him  that  he 
too  often  left  his  wiife  in  solitude  while  he  was  fluttering  in  fashion* 
able  circles;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  believed  much  of 
his  fame,  and  consequently  his  fortune,  depended  on  his  keeping 
himself  well  before  that  world  which  alone  could  become  purchaaets 
of  the  expenuve  quartos  in  which  shape  his  worics  first  appeared ;  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  even  in  these  circles  he  always  avowed 
himself  proud  of  Ms  wife,  introduced  her  to  all  his  aristocratical 
friends,  and  frequently  urged  her  to  mix  more  with  them^  which  her 
native  good  sense  made  her  decline  as  much  as  possible,  while  she  ever 
willingly  submitted  to  those  absences  she  considered  useful  to  their 
mutual  interests.  As  a  friend  he  was  faithful,  kind,  and  generous ; 
and  he  secured  the  esteem  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day.  As  a  politician  he  was  consistent  in  his  principles,  though  not 
always  right  or  always  unchanging  in  his  opinions.  He  was  vain ; 
but  few  men  have  had  so  much  paina  taken  to  make  them  so,  petted 
as  he  was  from  his  boyhood  till  old  age  withdrew  him  from  the  world, 
and  his  vanity  was  harmless  and  never  obtrusive.  The  strongest  proofs 
of  it  are  given  in  hia  own  private  journal,  published  after  his  death  in 
the  'Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,'  by 
Lord  John  liussell,  in  1853-55,  in  8  vols. 

*MORA,  JOS£  JOAQUIN  DE,  an  eminent  Spanish  poet  and 
miscellaneous  author,  was  bom  at  Cadiz  in  1784,  the  son  of  an  advo- 
cate and  magistrate  of  that  dty.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Qranada,  and  early  became  a  professor  at  the  college  of  San  Miguel, 
where  one  of  his  first  pupils  was  Martinez  de  la  Kosa,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  friendship,  which  has  now  lasted  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
At  the  great  outbreak  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  invasion.  Mora  took 
up  arms  in  the  patriotic  cause,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Baylen ;  but 
he  had  aoon  afterwards  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  by  whom  he  waa  sent  to  Autun,  where  he  resided  for  some 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  married  a  French  lady.  In  1814  ha 
returned  to  Spain,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Madrid,  where 
he  also  edited  the  'Cronica  Cientifica  y  Literaria,*  afterwards  '£1 
Constitudonal,'  a  periodical,  some  articles  of  whidi  brought  him  in 
conununlcation  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  addreas  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes  he  tranalated  in  1820.  Though  looked  upon  with  aome  fieivour 
by  Kins  Ferdinand,  who  on  one  occasion  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Rome,  he  took  a  share  in  the  constitutional  .movemenl^  which  was 
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enuhed  by  the  second  SVenoh  inTaaion,  and  in  1823  found  it  adviaablo 
to  emigrate  to  England.  Here  he  deoUned  to  receive  any  share  of  the 
allowance  made  by  the  English  government  to  the  emigrants,  and 
relied  for  support  on  his  literaiy  exertions.  He  was  recommended  by 
hii  friend  BUnoo  White  to  Mr.  Ackermann  of  the  Strand,  who  was  at 
that  time  directing  his  attention  to  a  branch  of  literary  commerce, 
which  has  been  extenslTely  cultivated  by  several  publishers  in  France, 
and  almost  totally  neglected  by  those  of  England — ^the  supply  of 
Spanish  books  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  natives  of  Spanish  America. 
For  this  purpose  he  set  up  an  establishment  in  Mexico,  and  others  in 
Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Guatemala,  and  procured  at 
once  firom  the  Congress  of  the  Spanish  American  republics  a  privilege 
which  the  English  American  republics  have  not  yet  been  persuaded  to 
grut — ^the  recognition  of  his  sole  right  of  publication  and  sale  of  the 
works  whose  copyright  he  paid  for.  Mr.  Ackermann  had  just  achieved 
a  brilliant  success  by  his  introduction  into  England  of  the  annuals 
which  had  been  so  long  fkshionable  in  Germany.  His  'Forget-me-Not,' 
the  earliest  of  a  legion,  whose  career  has  turned  out  as  short  as  it  was 
splendid,  was  made  the  basis  of  a  Spanish  work  of  the  same  kind, 
under  the  title  of  '  No  me  Olvides,'  to  which  De  Mora  contributed  the 
whole  of  the  literary  matter,  partly  original  and  partly  translated.  The 
first  of  the  set  was  published  in  1824,  and  the  last  we  believe  in  1827. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  'Re'pertorio  Americano,'  a  periodical  issued  by 
Ackermann  for  the  American  market  Among  his  separate  works  in  prose 
were  a  history  of  the  Arabs,  chiefly  of  their  career  in  Spain  ('  Cuadros 
de  la  historia  de  los  Arabes,'  2  vols,  London,  1826),  and  several  anony- 
mous catechisms  of  the  sciences ;  he  also  wrote  in  verse  a  volume  of 
'  Meditaeiones  Poeticas,'  London,  1826,  4to.  By  his  translations  of 
'  Ivaohoe'  and  '  The  Talisman '  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the 
Spanish  reader  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  a  few  years  lus  name 
was  well-known  and  popular  in  Spanish  America,  and  he  received 
several  invitations  from  the  governments  of  that  part  of  the  world  to 
enter  their  service.  In  1827  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  desire  of 
the  president  Rivadavia,  who  had  previously  represented  the  state  in 
London,  and  whose  government  he  supported  in  a  '  Cronica  politica  y 
literarta.'  On  the  fall  of  that  government  he  went  to  Chili,  where  for 
some  years  he  directed  an  educational  establishment  beai'ing  the  name 
of  the  'Chilian  Lyceum,'  and  edited  in  conjunction  with  Don  Jose 
Paasaman  the  'Mercuric  Chileno/  an  amusing  periodical  unconnected 
with  politics.  In  Chili  he  was  under-secretary  of  state,  and  he  drew 
for  the  Congress  the  present  constitution  of  that  state.  Being  an 
ardent  frBe-trader,  he  availed  hinaself  of  his  influence  on  the  Chilian 
government  to  establish  a  free-trade  tarifif  as  far  back  as  1830 ;  and  to 
this  liberal  move  is  due  the  astonishing  prosperity  of  that  country  and 
its  pacific  progress  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  worth 
mentioniDg  likewise  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  press  on  the 
government  of  Chili  the  necessity  and  policy  of  paying  regularly  the 
English  creditors,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  first  remit- 
tance of  money  to  Europe  for  that  purpose  was  made.  Another  change 
of  afTairs  drove  him  to  Pern,  where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  law 
at  Lima,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  in  another  course  the  Scotch 
system  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  has  always  been  much  attached. 

In  1884  he  went  to  Bolivia  as  private  secretary  to  General  Santa 
Crua,  the  president  of  that  republic;  and  in  1838  he  returned  to 
Europe  as  consul-general  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  at  London. 
It  was  partly  during  his  residence  in  South  America,  and  partly  on 
board  of  English  vessels,  in  which  he  made  several  voyages,  that  he 
oompoeed  his  most  important  poetical  work,  a  volume  of  '  Leyendas 
£spaiiola%'  or  'Spanish  Legend8,''which  were  published  in  London  in 
1840.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Spain,  residing  first  at  Seville  and  then 
at  his  native  city  of  Cadiz,  where  he  had  the  direction  of  the  college 
of  San  Felipe.  A  'Revista  Hispafia-Americana,'  or  'Spanish  and 
American  Review,'  on  the  plan  of  the  French  *  revues,'  which  answer 
to  English  '  magazines/  was  commenced  by  him  in  the  year  1848  at 
Madrid,  but  was  brought  to  a  speedy  dose  by  a  orbaB  in  the  publish- 
ing trader  occasioned  by  the  agitations  of  that  year.  In  1848  he  also 
edited,  for  Rivadeneyra's  collection  of  the  Spanish  classics,  the  works 
of  Luis  de  Granada,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  four  thousand 
and  forty-four  religious  authors  who  are  enumerated  by  Nicolas 
Antonio  in  Ms  '  Bibliotheca  Hispana,'  aLd  whose  '  Guide  to  Sinners ' 
has  been  translated  even  into  Japanese.  Towards  the  end  of  1856 
SeAor  de  Mora  was  appointed  Spanish  consul  in  London— a  post  which 
he  occupied  once  before,  and  which  he  held  for  some  years  to  general 
satisfaction. 

De  Mora's  merits  as  a  poet  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  Ferdi- 
nand Wolff  in  his  *  Floresta^de  Runas  Modemas  Castellanas.'  *<  All 
his  compositions,"  says  the  Ckrman  critic,  "  display  lightness,  grace, 
and  elegance;  but  his  talents  are  displayed  to  most  advantage  in  the 
line  of  satire."'  Even  in  the  'Spuiish  Legends'  the  tone  is  often 
light  and  sportive,  and  some  of  the  octaves  in  *  Don  Opas,'  as  for 
instance  the  ludicrous  history  of  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
English,  appear  to  be  modelled  on  those  of  Byron's  '  Don  Juan.'  One 
g(  the  finest  passages  in  the  volume  is  the  description  of  lUimani,  a 
mountain  in  Bolivia,  within  sight  of  which  it  was  written ;  and  the 
reader  feels  some  regret  that  ue  poet  has  not  made  more  frequent  use 
of  the  poetical  matmial  supplied  by  his  very  extended  travela  Seftor 
de  Mora,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  a  determined  advocate  of  rhyme, 
and  a  foe  to  the  *  Asonantes; '  the  fatal  facility  of  which  has,  he  main- 


tains, been  of  much  more  detriment  than  service  to  Spanish  poetry. 
A  volume  of  his  poetry  has  been  lately  published  at  Madrid.  To  the 
prose  works  already  mentioned  must  be  added  a  treatise  on  '  CastUian 
Synonymes,'  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  of  which  Seuor  de  Mora  is  a  member. 

MORA'LES,  AMBROSIO,  a  Spanish  historian  and  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Cordova,  in  1518.  His  father  Antonio  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, whom  Cardinal  Ximenez  appointed  principal  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  to  whom  the  Marquis  of  Friego  presented 
the  house  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  one  that  Seneca  had 
inhabited,  in  order,  said  the  donor,  that  it  might  become  again  the 
dwelling  of  the  wisest  Cordovan.  Ambroaio  had  for  his  maternal 
grandfather  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  left  him  a  valuable  source  of 
information  In  his  geographical  work,  '  Imagen  del  Mundo.'  Another 
Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  was  Ambrosio's  maternal  uncle,  and  a 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Salamanca,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  his  education.  He  was  also  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina,  and 
to  Melchior  Cauo,  two  great  writers  and  eloquent  professors  of  divinity 
of  that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  the  latter  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
was  the  great  antagonist  of  his  eminent  colleague  Bartholomew 
Carranza,  and  a  still  greater  opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano,  or 
Canus,  is  the  author  of  the  excellent  treatise  '  De  Locis  Theologids,' 
and  was  a  great  reformer  of  the  schools,  from  which  he  banished 
many  futile  and  absurd  questions. 

While  yet  a  youth  Morales  produced  a  translation  of  the  Pinaz  or 
Table  of  Cebes.  But  a  religious  enthusiasm  rose  far  above  all  his 
literary  aspirations,  and  pervaided  all  his  actions.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen Morales  became  a  Jeronymite,  when  his  religious  fervour  being 
no  longer  controllable,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation, 
he  attempted  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.  The  excrudatiog 
pain  inseparable  from  this  self-mutilation  drew  firom  him  a  shriek 
which  brought  a  brother  monk  to  his  cell  in  time  to  give  him  effectual 
aid.  In  oi^er  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  for  his  conduct^  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  saved,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  a  miracle.  Considering  this  accident  as  a  warning 
not  to  proceed,  he  joined  his  friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward 
as  a  secular  priest  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Alcala,  where  he  had,  among  others,  Guevara,  Chacon,  San- 
doval, and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  among  his  pupils.  He 
sustained  the  high  llteraxy  credit  of  his  family  by  his  investigations 
into  the  antiquities  of  Spain.  He  began  to  collect  materials  in  1541, 
and  to  arrange  them  in  1560.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Florian  de 
Ocampo,  he  obtained  the  vacant  place  of  royal  chronicler;  bu^  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  defending  the  historian  Zurita.  When 
the  relics  of  Justus  and  Pastor  were  translated  to  Alcala,  Morales  was 
called  upon  to  record  that  event  and  the  ceremony  on  the  oocasion, 
together  with  the  martyrdom  of  those  saints.  On  the  death  of  the 
ohronider  Castro,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  his  papers,  as  belonging  in 
virtue  of  his  office  to  the  king.  The  following  year  he  had  to  examine 
the  Codex  Aibeldensis,  which  was  a  col|k)tion  of  councils  given  to 
Philip  II.  by  the  Conde  de  Buendia.  At  the  death  of  the  Bishop  <tf 
Plasenda,  the  collector  of  manuscripts  for  the  £scurial«  Morales  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  office,  which  he  exercised  with  zeal  and  discrimi- 
nation. He  made  indices  to  his  fresh  acquisitions,  such  for  instance 
as  the  Codex  Emilianensia,  another  collection  of  councils. 

In  the  meantime  he  extended  the  'Coronica  general  de  Espafia^' 
which  Ocampo  had  carried  no  further  than  the  death  of  the  Scipios. 
After  he  had  continued  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period, 
Morales  was  sent  to  Leon,  Galicia,  and  Astuzias,  to  examine  sepulchres 
and  temples,  archives  and  libraries :  he  collected  much  curious  matter, 
which  was  published  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Escurial, 
by  the  antiquary  Florez  in  1765,  and  has  been  since  inserted  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Ambrosio's  works,  Madrid,  1791-92.  It  was 
important  to  explore  all  those  places,  in  which  alone  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and 
the  centuries  immediately  foUowiog ;  papers  and  documents  belonging 
to  less  ancient  times  might  be  found  everywhere,  since  by  the  reoon- 
quest  of  Toledo  the  Moors  were  soon  driven  to  southern  Spain.  In 
his  seventieth  year  (1583)  Morales  finished  the  third  volume  of  his 
history,  which  completed  the  work  to  1087.  By  way  of  relaxation  he 
printed  a  volume  of  the  works  of  his  imdle  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva ; 
and  he  inserted  at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  essays  of  his  own,  his  juvenile 
version  of  Cebes,  and  an  exposition  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria's  device. 
The  Inquisition  suspended  the  publication  of  this  book  till  certain 
passages  in  his  uncle's  wcrks  should  be  corrected,  but  as  the  Inquisi- 
tors neglected  to  make  the  corrections,  the  work  remained  unpub- 
lished. The  late  editor  of  Morales  had  a  copy  before  him ;  and  the 
pieces  of  Morales  himself  are  included  in  the  last  and  the  only  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings.  In  his  seventy-second  year  he  recast 
his  favourite  manual,  '  Arte  para  servir  a  Dies,'  the  production  of  an 
unlettered  Franciscan,  Alonso  de  Madrid,  adheriog  however  as  closely 
as  he  could  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated.  In 
spite  of  its  religious  merits^  Morales  could  not  help  wishing  the  work 
hod  beeh  in  better  Spanish,  and  accordingly  he  undertook  the  labour 
of  amending  the  language.  He  died  in  1591,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  was  buried  at  Cordova  pursuant  to  his  directions.  Cardinal 
fcSandoval,  his  pupil,  erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory,  which 
was  not  completed  till  after  his  own  death.    Southey  has  expressed 
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i^  high  oIii^io1l  of  tbd  works  Qf  HonJ^i,  though  ha  bUraoi  ^t  tho  samo 
time  his  r^ligioiii  en(hutiMm« 

Ambio9io  u  tho  I^oland  of  SMiq,  Xmi,  happier  tb»n  LeUnd,  ha  Uvod 
to  mak^  u«o  of  the  watariaU  Which  he  ooiieotod,  aq4  he  bvQught  down 
the  history  of  hia  eountry  firom  its  efirly  Bonum  perioa  (where 
Ocampo  had  left  off)  to  the  middle  of  i\\9  Uth  oentui^.  He  «eoom- 
pushed  this  task  with  great  fidelity  end  indQitry,  though  the  reader 
may  smile  at  his  eradqlif^,  There  is  perhaps  no  historiao  whose 
personal  character  is  better  deteloped  fp  his  worhs  *  eircumstanoe 
which  giTee  them  •  particular  interest  Although  any  good  historian 
of  Spain  must  be  more  indebted  to  Korales  than  to  apy  of  his  pre? 
decessors,  it  hss  been  wrooglr  supposed  that  Qaribqy  drew  much 
from  Morales,  ^steyan  de  Uaribay  y  Zamalloa  wrote  firsti  and 
Morales  himself  praises  Garibay's  diUgeope  id  consulting  documented 
and  commends  the  good  use  which  he  made  of  them.  This  toetimooy 
Is  honourable  both  to  Garib^y  and  Morales,  since  both  had  pursuaa 
the  tame  course  of  research  among  the  arohiTea  abd  ^o  deeds 
belonging  to  monasteries  and  churches. 

MORA'LES.  CRX8T0BAL,  or  CRISTO'FOBO,  a  great  Spaniah 
slQger,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  became  the  most 
eminent  composer  at  the  Roman  Pontifical  chapel*  His  massee  apd 
other  sacred  musical  worke  were  standard  cQmpo«itions  till  they  ware 
superseded  by  those  of  |*alestrioa,  who  followed  soon  after* 

MORAIjES,  LUIS,  sumamed  *<  E)  Biyino,"  from  having  devoted 
his  pencil  exclnsiTely  and  most  successfully  to  saored  subjects — in 
which  respect  however  he  is  far  from  standing  alone  among  tha 
numerous  Spanish  painters— was  boru  at  Badajoz  about  the  year 
1509.  HIb  paintings  of  Saviours  and  Magdalens  exhibit  the  extreme 
of  human  suffering  endured  with  a  celestial  meeknesSt  The  same 
vorks  badly  imitated,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  his  son  and  seyeral 
scholars,  have  created  a  prejudioe  against  Morales,  such  performaooes 
liaving  been  imputed  to  him  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully.  Thus 
Pacheco  ('Arte  de  la  Pintura*)  considers  him  es  a  map  who  had  a 
reputation  which  he  did  pot  deserve.  Also  Palomino,  by  whom 
Bryan  (*  Diet,  of  Paint.')  has  been  misled,  has  affirmed  that  Morales 
never  drew  the  human  figure  at  full  length.  He  mnat  have  done  it 
however  in  some  cases,  according  to  the  description  of  Morales's  prin- 
cipal worica  given  by  the  industrious  Cean  fermudea  ('  Piooion.  de 
Professor,  de  BelL  Art  en  Espalia ').  This  tasteful  and  judicious  cHtio 
moreover  finds  in  Morales  correct  design,  knowle(k;ii  of  Uie  naked 
form»  a  fine  gradation  of  tints,  and  the  most  perfect  eitpression  of 
sorrow,  or  true  Christian  grief.  Philip  II.,  passing  tiirough  Badi^oe 
on  his  return  ^om  Lisbon,  iu  1581,  relieved  Morales,  who  was  then 
ButTering  from  poverty  and  old  age,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  300 
dncatB.  He  thus  made  some  slight  amends  for  having  dismissed  him, 
and  reftised  to  emplov  his  talents  at  the  Escurial,  after  Morales  had 
gone  there  by  the  king's  express  command.  Morides  died  at  Badajoi 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1086. 

MORATIN,  NICOLAS  FERKAKDEZ  (the  elder  Moratin),  was 
bora  at  Madrid  in  1787.  Comins;  shortlv  after  the  poetical  reformers 
Luaan  and  Moptiano,  Nicdiaa  Moratin  became  the  practical  reformer 
of  the  Spanish  theatre  in  the  last  century.  His  oomedy '  Ia  Peii^ 
metre'  contains  some  fine  passages,  but  wants  oomio  power.  In  his 
trsgedy  of  *  Lucrecia,'  whioh  has  greater  merit,  the  style  is  not  alwayi 
adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject  Neither  of  these  pieoea  wss 
performed;  aneh  was  the  prejudioe  agalpst  what  was  denominated 
Preneh  taste.  Moratip's  three  disooursea  'Deeepgafios  id  Teatro 
SspaSol,'  drove  from  the  stage,  with  the  aid  of  ap  Injunctiop  torn 
government,  the  *  Autos  Sacramentales.'  Besides  remodelling  the 
drama,  Moratin  was  a  still  more  succeesfhl  restorer  of  lyrio  poetiy  in 
Bpain.  Bis  talenta  and  his  amiable  character  gained  hfm  the  friend- 
ship of  the  learned  of  the  time— the  Maestro  Flotvs;  the  minister 
Llagupo,  the  translator  of  the  Athidie ;  the  botanist  and  humanist 
Ortega;  the  eloquent  Clavijo  Faiardo,  the  translator  and  annotator  of 
Bttfibn,  and  the  editor  of  '  £1  Peosador,'  the  best  periodical  of  that 
time;  his  own  competitors  or  rivals,  as  it  were.  Montiapo,  Ayala^ 
Cadahsleo,  and  others^in  a  word,  natives  as  well  as  foreignere  oU 
sought  Momtin's  friendship.  The  Arcadians  of  Rome  gave  nim  the 
name  of  Flumisbo  Thermodonoiaco  as  a  fellow-member.  In  1764  he 
published  periodically  some  of  his  light  poetry,  imder  the  title  of  '  El 
Poeta.'  Boon  after  appeared  his  didactic  poem  on  the  chase.  'La 
Diana,'  which  threw  into  the  shade  El  Fiscator  Salmantino,  Caatro, 
Nito,  Cernadas,  and  mapy  other  writers  of  that  class,  who  were  thep 
eormiptlng  the  public  taste  and  disgusting  the  loveni  of  gepuine 
poetry. 

In  1770,  through  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Aranda,  he  overcame  the 
opposition  of  the  anti-reformist  performers  to  exhibiting  on  the  stage 
his  '  Hormesonda,'  a  trsgedy  which  is  far  from  being  perfect,  tJtough 
it  is  the  best  of  bis  dramas.  This  great  effort  of  Moratin  encouraged 
Ayala  to  write  his  'Numanda  destruida;'  Cadahalso,  his  *Sancho 
Qarda,'  and  Huerta,  his  'Rsguel,'  in  order  to  support  tragedy  in  her 
new  garb  on  the  Spanish  stage.  From  a  like  impulse  the  *  Hacer  que 
haoemoe,'  'El  Seliorito  Mimado,'  and  'La  Seilorita  mal  criada'  of 
yovmg  Thomas  Iriate  or  Yriarto,  and  *E1  Delinquente  honmdo'  of 
JoveUanos,  advanoed  that  reform  in  comedy  which  Moratin's  son 
Lesndro  accomplished.  Moratin  wrote  another  tragedy,  *  Ouismau  el 
Bueno,'  whidi  contains  several  fine  passsges,  but  It  was  not  performed. 

I  nrfiumirg  sud  of  too  retired  hebits  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 


totally  helplew  when  brought  amopg  place-hupter^  Moratin  nsvsr 
importuned  the  greut^  not  even  those  to  whom  he  had  fn%  aooeu. 
He  asked  nothing,  and  he  got  nothing.  He  practised  the  law  merely 
for  the  sake  of  providipg  for  his  wife  and  sop.  From  this  upoonganUl 
labour  he  waa  i»t  last  released  by  hia  friepd  Ayala.  who,  quitting 
Madrid  for  the  bepefit  of  his  health,  selected  Moratin  as  the  penou 
b^t  qualified  to  fill  his  chair  of  Poetics^  a  situation  for  which  thsBo 
two  friends  had  b^ore  beep  competitors.  A  poet  is  hardly  at  home 
ip  the  field  of  practical  utility,  However,  by  a '  Memoir  op  the  means 
of  epeopreging  Agriculture  in  8paip  without  injuripg  the  breed  of 
Cattle,'  Moratip  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Economical  Society  of 
Madrid,  and  soon  became  an  active  member  qf  it  He  always  refused 
to  make  any  application  to  the  Spapish  Academy  and  to  that  of 
History  to  become  a  member  of  those  bodies.  **  What  absurdity,"  he 
once  wrote  to  Llegupo,  "to  compel  an  aspirant  to  Uterai|  honours  to 
bog, for  them,  just  aa  a  person  wanting  a  place  in  the  Kxoise  has  to 

Satltfop  for  it^"  Accordingly  his  beautiful  canto,  *  Las  Kaves  ds 
ort^s,'  passed  unpotioed  when  the  Spanish  Acadezny  crowned  s  mucli 
inferior  compoeition  ol  Jos^  Yaca  de  Quaman.  Ha  diedatHadrid 
Ip  1780. 

|£apy  of  Moratip's  prose  wriUpgs,  and  the  whole  of  hia  toterestiog 
correspopdepce  with  JBayoTt  Conti,  Llagupo,  Cadahalso,  apd  others, 
have  beep  lost  in  copseouepoe  of  repeated  searches  and  aeisuras  of 
the  family  papers  ip  Ferdinapd'a  reign.  Among  them  was  perhaps  hia 
'  Historical  Letter  on  BuU-fights,'  proving  them  to  be  not  derived  from 
the  Romans,  but  peculiar  to  Spain.  This  work  however  is  not  men- 
tioned by  his  son  Leandro  Moratin,  in  the  biogiaphioal  potioe  of  his 
father,  which  he  prefixed  to  the '  Obras  Postumaa  de  Dou  Kioolss 
Moratip'  (Barcelona,  1821,  and  London,  1825).  This  edition  is 
foupded  op  a  collection  of  the  author  a  poetrv^  which  he  himself  gave 
in  a  corrected  form,  a  few  months  before  pis  death,  to  his  friend 


Ausenda,'  <Fieetaa  de  Toros  en  Madrid,'  'La  Empresa  de  Micer 
Jaquee  Boigoiion/  There  is  a  collection  of  Dranua  and  other  works 
of  Moratip,  but  it  ia  a  very  rare  book, 

MOIUTIK,  LBANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  son  of  the  preceding,  a 
greater  dramatiat  than  his  father,  and  al«o  one  of  the  Arcades  of 
Rome  under  the  poetical  appellatiop  of  Iparoo  Celenio.  He  was  born 
at  Madrid,  on  the  10th  of  MarQh»  176Q,  beaan  to  versify  at  six  or  sevsa 
years  of  age,  and  obtained  at  the  age  ox  eighteen  a  second  prize  or 
'acceesit'  from  the  Spanish  Academy  for  bis  heroic  poem  entitled 
'Toma  de  Granada.'  In  order  to  obtaio  this  precocious  suoceu,  b« 
secretly  availed  hiuiself  of  the  few  leisure  momenta  which  he  could 
steal  from  the  mechanical  oQcupation  of  a  jeweller,  to  which  his 
fiither  had  bound  him,  ip  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  poetry,  and 
save  him  from  the  evils  of  poverty,  Fortupately.  the  daily  wages  of 
eighteen  r«sls  (about  di.  64.  of  our  money),  whw  he  gained  by  his 
bumble  ocoupatioPi  epabled  himt  ^^^^  ^®  ^J  ^<^  ^  ^  father,  to 
support  himself  apd  his  mother.  Rut  soon  losing  her  also,  Moratin 
joined  an  unde^  who  was  a  jeweller  of  the  king,  without  however 
discontinuing  his  intercourse  with  the  learned,  auch  as  Melon,  and 
Fathers  Rstala  and  Navarretsi  Directed  bv  these  distioguiihed 
ipdividuals,  hia  muse  was  further  encouraged  by  the  above  Socitty 
with  apother  'acoessit '  for  his  'Lecciop  po^tica,'  a  satire,  as  it  wai 
reouired  to  be  by  the  acadenucal  programme,  agalnet  poetasters.  It 
is  m  fsct  a  abort  'Are  Poetica,'  far  more  methodical  and  critical  thau 
the  prerious  metrical  oompilatiop  of  rules  by  *  Juan  de  la  Caeva,' 
but  it  was  superseded  in  its  turn  by  the  more  appropriate  and  didsetio 
'Fo^tiea'  of  Mwrtipea  de  la  Rosa,  &  1827. 

At  the  suggestion  of  JovellanoSy  Moratin  became  aecretary  to  Cabar- 
rus, who  was  aepti  ip  1786,  iij  the  Spanish  government  to  Paria  Oa 
his  return  in  1789,  the  Toupg  poet  chastised,  in  witty  prose,  the 
intruders  into  Pamaseus,  ip  his  anonymous  *  Derrota  de  los  redantes, 
written  in  the  faahion  of  the  *  Viage  al  Parnaso '  of  Cervantee,  In  the 
same  year,  the  minister  FloridaUianoa  rewarded  his  ode  to  the  new 
king,-  Charies  lY,,  with  a  small  pension ;  but  he  was  at  last  raised^  to 
independepce  by  a  much  greater  patrop,  '  ^l  Principe  de  la  Psz,'— 
Oodoy«  To  Moratin'g  credit^  it  ought  to  be  remembered|  that  hs 
never  kicked,  as  so  many  did,  the  fallen  political  UoUt 

In  1790  he  brought  out  op  the  stage  his  play  of  'El  Yiijo  y  Is 
Nilia '  (which  shows  the  oonsequenoes  of  great  disparity  of  sge  in 
marriages),  his  first  and  most  felicitous  drama.  In  1792  followed 
'  La  Comedia  liiuevai'  or '  £1  Caf^'  a  very  oomio  satire  against  stage 
absurdities  and  bad  taste,  About  this  time  Moratin  travelled  through 
France,  Epghmd,  Belgiumt  Gerpwiy,  SwitserUpd,  and  Italy,  both  to 
observe  society  apd  we  art  of  reflecting  it  op  the  stage*  He  returned 
in  1796,  apd  in  1798  he  published  his  trapslation  of  Hamlet,  which  is 
a  complete  failure.  More  fortunate  afWrwards,  he  produced  m  1S^3 
'Rl  Baron'  (or  the  Impostor),  which  though  not  one  of  his  best  jper* 
formanoes,  eclinaed  the  similar  piece  of  *LaLugareftaorgullosa;  in 
1804, '  La  Mogigata '  (a  hypocritical  young  lady  preparing  herself  for 
the  cloister  in  order  the  better  to  carry  on  her  intrigues);  in  1800, 
'El  Si  de  laa  Ni&as,'  the  au^eot  of  which  also  is  a  female  who  defeats 
all  her  mothet'a  attempt!  at  restraint,  apd  the  object  of  her  prsvioue 
instructors.  It  was  represented  twenty  oopseoutive  days»  reprinted  four 
times  in  tiie  same  year,  and  afterwards  trane)at#d  |ptp  many  iaogusges. 
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Elated  by  Bis  popularity,  Moratia  was  pt'eparing  Bome  new  pieces, 
when  the  suspicioiiB  of  the  Inquiidtion  chdcked  his  ardour.  Although 
powerfully  shielded  by  Godoy,  his  *  fiscuela  de  los  Maridos/  Moli^re's 
*£oole  des  Mails'  (admiirably  adapted  to  Spain  and  modem  times), 
tras  not  represented  till  the  l7th  of  March,  1812,  under  Joseph' 
lk)Daparte.  who  made  the  author  chief  royal  librarian.  On  tbe  resto- 
ration of  Fetdinand  in  1814,  Moratin^s  property  was  seiced,  and  him- 
eelf  reduced  to  actual  stajryation.  i^till,  before  the  dose  of  that  year, 
fnendahip  aud  gratitude,  the  protnlnent  feAtates  of  his  oharaoter, 
induced  him  to  ptepare,  tot  the  benefit  of  the  actor  Blanco  of  Barce- 
lona, '  Kl  Medico  i,  Palos,*  a  piece  which  was  modelled^  with  proper 
adaptations,  on  Moli^re's  M^decin  malgrd  luL'  Beloved  as  he  was  in 
that  cityi  the  dl'ead  of  official  and  concealed  persecutohi  made  him 
leave  it  in  I81t  for  P^is,  where  be  lived  with  his  early  friend  Melon, 
UU  the  restoration  of  the  popular  Spanish  oohstltution  in  1820,  when 
he  returned  to  Barcelona.  After  editiog  there  his  fkther^s  works  in 
1821,  as  stated  in  the  previous  article,  be  ^  left  that  dty  again  on 
accouht  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  went  to  join  his  friend  Sil vela  at 
Bordeaux.  He  now  doVoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
of  his  own  *  Origenes  del  Teatro  KspauoV  s  wolrk  of  tast  and  rai*e 
erudition  and  research,  but  which  is  discontinued  by  the  author  just 
before  the  appearance  uf  the  exuberant  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  nrolifio 
school  At  the  end  of  1825  Moratin*s  nealtb  began  to  decline. 
Accompanied  by  Siivela,  he  returned  in  1827  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
on  the  2lBt  of  June  1828,  and  was  buried  near  MoU^re's  monument 
in  VhT9  la  Chaise. 

Although  a  lyrid  poet  of  equal  genius  and  more  taste  than  hvi 
ikther,  and  though  he  had  the  credit  of  h&ving  improved  the  blank 
Terse  (verso  libre)  so  suitable  to  tbe  Spanish  ear,  and  of  having  more- 
over uaed  new  combinations  of  metres  and  rbymes,  Moratin  did  not 
consider  himself  entitled  to  the  double  title  of  a  lyric  and  dramatic 
poet  A  severs  correctness,  an  excessive  caution  against  all  flights  of 
imagination,  and  a  strict  subnlissioii  of  all  other  powers  to  the  control 
of  judgment,  deprived  L.  Moratui  of  thdt  origmality  and  fiteedom 
which  are  necessary  for  one  who  would  aspire  to  be  a  first-rate  poet. 
Instead  of  Intticacv,  the  great  object  of  former  dramatista^  L.  Moratin 
was  poetitelly  fond  of  eimpli^ty,  aS  an  element  of  beauty.  ^  Moreover, 
it  Tras  by  constsht  observation  ih  the  raiiks  of  middle  life  that  he 
attained  the  power  of  correctly  representing  the  faults  and  feelings 
which  characterlae  that  class  of  society.  It  would  be  out  of  plaoe 
hero  to  tooeli  on  the  di.«pute  between  the  classical  and  roinantid 
(chools,  in  Which  the  tvro  Mot-alins  were  ihvolved.  Several  editions 
of  both  the  poeUcal  &nd  dramatic  works  of  Leandro  Moratin  have 
been  published. 

MORCfiLLT,  STfiTAJTO  ANTO'tTtO.  born  at  Chiarl,  near  Brescia, 
in  1737,  studied  at  Rome,  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuitsp  was  »ent 
to  BagusA,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Rome^  when  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Khetorio  in  the  Roinan  College.  After  the  suppreaision 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  ih  1778,  he  became  librarian  to  Cardinal 
Aleasandro  AlbMil.  and  then  wtote  his  work  '  De  Stilo  InscHptiouum 
Latinarum  Libri  III.,'  Rome,  1781.  In  1790  he  was  elected  Provost 
of  the  Chapter  of  his  naUve  toi^n,  Cbiari,  where  he  busied  himself  in 
doing  good  to  his  towoBmen,  and  for  their  sake  he  afterv^ards  refused 
the  see  of  Ragusa,  which  \aA  been  offered  to  him.  He  founded  an 
infititntion  for  the  gratuitous  educatiob  of  young  girls;  be  gave  in  bis 
life-thue  his  own  select  librairy  to  the  towti  of  Chiari;  be  repaired 
and  embeRiahed  the  churches  of  the  same  town,  and  Was  very 
charitable  towards  the  poor.  He  died  at  Chiari,  ih  1821.  Besides 
hia  work  on  inscriptions  already  notic^,  he  Wrote :  1.  *  Inscriptibnes 
Commentaiiis  subjectis.*  2,  *  Parergoh  Ihscriptionum  NoVisslinarum.* 
3,  'Kidendarium  EcclesI^  Consto^tbdpolltanas  ciim  Comiiietitarils 
iUnstratnm,'  from  an  ancient  manuscript  ataterior  td  the  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Westfirii  chu)*cbes.  Morcelli  transhited  the 
nisnuscript  from  Greek  into  Latih^  addihg  his  own  contmentaHes,  and 
rend^rin^  it  s  valuable  Work  oh  church  bistoby.  i,  'Explanatlo 
I'iicciesiastica  Sencti  Gregorii'  This  Gregory  ivha  dne  of  the  earliest 
bishops  of  Agrigentum.  5,  *  AfricA  Christiaiia/  8  vols.  4to,  Brescia, 
1S16.  This  is  another  im|)ortatit  Work  on  church  history,  from  A.B. 
197  till  AJX  697.  It  may  be  ftfyldd  the  Past!  of  the  Christian  Churches 
inKortheHi  Afirica. 

Morcelli^s  works  ob  Inscriptions  nave  been  collected  and  phblished 
together:  'Opera  fipigraphica,*  5  vols.  PadUft,  1818-2B.  and  Professor 
Schiassi  haa  added  to  them  a  *  Lexicon  l^bigr&phicutn  Molroellhmum)^ 
in  Latin  end  Italiai).  Morcelli  wrote  Slso  a  book  Of  eplgirains— 
'  Electorum  Librl  II.  :*  And  Various  disserttitiohs  on  Romah  antiquities. 

MORDAOKl?,  CHARLES,^  liARL  OF  PETJeRBORODQH,  A 
nobleman  faiiied  for  bis  romantic  elploits  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  as  well  ss  for  his  lettered  tastes  and  pei^obal  eccentricities, 
was  the  son  of  John  lord  Mordaunt|  whom  he  Succeeded  iA  his  title 
and  estates.  He  was  t>oi:n  iu  16^8.  In  his  boyhood  he  serv^  in  the 
navy;  but  afterwards  exchanged. that  profession  for  the  arlny,  and 
was  present  in  1680  at  the  siege  of  Tangier.  He  first  obtained  histo- 
rical notice  however  by  the  decided  part  which  hd  took  ih  politics, 
during  the  reign  of  Jaines  it,  against  the  dttpotic  fiovernnlent  of  that 
king.  Passing  ovet  to  Hollahd,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Ttiht6  of 
Orange,  upon  whoib  he  wamly  urged  Uid  project  of  the  expedition 
tu  Unjdand ;  nnd.  on  its  success^  was  immediately  Crontbd,  Iti  l68d, 
^1  of  MonmouUi,  h  title  Which  ho  subsequeiitJy  elchaxiged  for  that 


of  Peterborough,  as  the  heir  ef  his  ande,  second  earl  of  the  latter 
name.  Of  the  duestionahle  though  comparatively  unimportant  share 
of  the  new  earl  m  the  political  transactions  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL, 
a  full  account  may  be  collected  from  Bishop  Burnet's  *  History  of  his 
own  Time,*  but  it  was  only  aftet  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
tvaf  that  he  obtained  a  more  creditable  field  of  action*  by  his  appoint- 
ment, iu  1705,  to  the  command  of  a  naval  squadron  and  body  of 
5000  English  and  Dutch  land  fbrces,  with  discretionary  powers  to 
act  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Receiving  on  board  his  fleet  at 
Lisbon  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
orown,  he  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  entered  on 
a  career  of  daring  and  successful  adventure  unparalleled  in  modern 
warfare.^  The  capture  of  Barcelona,  the  reduction  of  Valencia,  and 
the  gaining  over  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  cause  of  the 
archduke,  were  among  the  fruits  of  his  brilliant  saooessos;  and  there 
dan  be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  been  follovred,  Charles  might 
have  been  seated,  for  a  time  at  leasts  on  the  throne  of  Uiat  kingdom. 
But  the  conduct  of  Peterborough  himself  was  intolerably  overbearing 
and  arrogant;  and  his  real  services,  as  well  as  his  presumption, 
rendered  him  an  otgect  of  envy  and  dislike  to  the  archduke  and  the 
other  allied  commanders^  When  therefore  at  length  Peterborough 
petulantly  resented  the  repeated  neglect  of  his  counsels,  by  deolariug 
his  intentioh  of  quittmg  Spain,  Ciiarles  showed  an  ungrateful 
readbess  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  public  lifd  was  chiefly  passed  in  hurrying 
f^ohi  one  c6urt  to  another,  eo  that  he  was  humorously  said  to  have 
'*  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions  than  any  man  in  RurOpe.** 
This  spirit  of  locomotion  however  was  anything  but  harmless :  it 
engaeed  him  in  negociations  for  which  he  had  often  no  authority,  aud 
led  him  frequently  to  sow  the  seeds  of  intrigues,  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  were  supported  by  his  singular  talents,  and  were  designed 
only  to  minister  to  a  love  of  action  and  of  personal  display  as  reokleus 
a6  his  vanity  was  insatiable.  In  the  struggle  of  parties,  durinv  the 
last  days  of  Queen  Anne,  Peterborough,  through  hatred  to  Marl- 
borough, sided  violently  with  the  Tories,  and  received  the  order  of 
the  Garter  and  'other  dignities  and  oMces.  On  the  accession  of 
Qeotige  L  therefore  he  had  rendered  himself  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs  to  be  employed  in  public  business  during  their  ascendancy ; 
imd  the  remainder  of  his  existence  (he  died  October  25,  1786)  was 
distibguished  only  by  his  a^ectionate  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most 
emlbent  literacy  men  of  his  age— Pope,  Swift^  Prior,  Aiterbury, 
Berkeley,  and  others. 

Qay,  volatile,  &nd  generous  to  |>rofusion,  and  with  a  mind  as  full  of 
careless  ^It  and  hegligent  grace  as  of  ohivalrio  courage,  ingenious 
eicpediehiii  and  adventurous  stratagem,  Peterborough  was  equally 
fitted  to  dfekssle^  in  society  and  iu  the  field.  But^  both  for  civil  and 
military  life,  his  qualities  were  more  brilliant  than  solid;  his  best 
actiotis  were  the  result  of  an  inordiuate  passion  for  fame ;  and,  in 
the  gratification  of  this  pursuit,  his  means  were  as  unscrupulous  as 
bis  appetite  was  greedy.  With  strong  impulses  of  patriotic  feeling 
therefore  he  was  often  regardless  of  his  oountrVs  good ;  with  the 
persuasive  faculties  of  a  diplomatist,  he  wanted  the  dignity  and  con- 
sistency of  a  true  statesman;  and  with  undoubted  genius  tor  war,  he 
diapl&yed  the  qualities  of  an  admirable  partisan  rather  than  those  of  a 
great  generaL 

A  lively  sketch  of  the  eharScter  of  Peterborough  will  be  found  in 
Horace  Wslpble's  '  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,*  which 
ina^  be  oompared  with  that  drawn  by  Lord  Mahon  (*  Hist  of  Rog.,'  , 
vbl.  L  c.  1.).  The  political  and  military  actions  of  his  lifd  aire  to  be 
gftthered  from  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  oiVn  Tin^e  i '  from  the  *  Account 
of  the  fiarl  of  PeterborougVa  Conduct  in  Spam,'  by  his  pkysieian^ 
Dr.  Friehd ;  and  from  Captain  Carlton's  '  Memoirs.*  A  full  aecouut 
of  his  whole  career  is  contained  in  the  modern  compilation  of  the 
'  Lives  of  British  Military  Commanders.' 

MORE.  HANNAH,  was  bom  in  1745.  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
village  schoolmaster,  one  of  the  humbler  persons  of  his  class,  wl^o 
had  the  care  of  the  charity-schuol  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  but  whO} 
some  time  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Hannah,  removed  to  Bristol, 
where  he  had  k  private  school  Thidre  were  other  daughters,  and  the 
family  soon  bsgsh  to  be  taken  notiee  of  as  one  in  whiuk  there  was  a 
display  of  tsleut  that  was  unusual ;  so  that  some  exertions  were  made 
by  persons  to  whom  they  were  known,  and  the  aistert  became  early 
in  life  established  id  a  school  for  the  edueation  of  girls,  which  eon- 
tihued  for  many  years  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of  the  kiud 
in  the  west  ot  i^ngland. 

Hannah  was  from  the  beginning  the  most  remarkable  of  the  groups 
She  wrote  ver«e  at  a  very  early  ag<k  and  in  1773  was  prerailed  upon 
to  publish  a  pastoral  drama,  which  was  entitled  '  The  Search  at'ter 
Happiness,'  In  the  next  year  she  published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the 
story  of  Eegulus,  and  two  tales^  in  verse,  and  her  torn  being  thea 
thooffht  by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  wece  taken  to 
obtain  an  introduction  for  her  to  Garriek«  hy  whom  she  was  very  kindly 
i^ceived.  This  introduced  her  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnsoir, 
Burke,  Silr  Joshua  Heyllolds,  and  other  ^persons  who  at  that  tima 
formed  what  was  considered  the  bast  hteraiy  soeiety  of  London. 
t)urine  this  period  of  her  life  she  produced  t#e  tng^cUsi^  '  Peny ' 
and  VThe  Petal  Falaehood/  with  other  poenuu 

Sticb  was  the  beginuiug  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.    Bu^ 
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educated  as  she  had  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now  led  began  to  appear  to 
her  88  something  unlike  that  which  befitted  a  creature  with  such 
glorious  prospects  before  it  as  those  which  Christianity  opens  to  man. 
^he  therefore  determined  on  forsaking  the  drama  and  retiring  from 
London  to  deTote  herself  to  a  life  befitting  better,  as  she  thought, 
the  child  of  God  and  heir  of  immortality.  In  this  her  transitive  state 
she  produced  her  'Sacred  Dramas,'  a  publication  more  favourably 
received  perhaps  than  her  former  works.  By  the  year  1786,  when  she 
was  full  forty  years  of  age,  she  had  effected  her  plan  for  retiring  into 
the  country.  She  chose  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  Qloucesterabire  and 
Somersetshire,  in  which  she  had  been  best  known  in  her  youth,  and 
there  the  rest  of  her  long  life  was  passed  in  circumstances  made  easy 
by  the  profits  of  her  various  publications,  which  were  considerable, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  literary  exer- 
tion, and  from  efforts  to  raise  the  condition,  by  means  of  education,  of 
the  labouring  population. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  publications  of  Mrs. 
More,  in  this  the  larger  of  the  two  portions  into  which  her  life  may 
be  divided.  But  we  shall  mention  the  chief  of  them.  The  work  in 
which  the  serious  turn  which  her  mind  had  taken  first  manifested 
itself  was  her  *  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,'  1788,  which 
was  followed  in  1791  by  her  'Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World.'  In  1799  appeared  her '  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System 
of  Female  Education.'  Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work 
there  was  an  intention,  which  Porteus,  then  bishop  of  London,  is 
supposed  to  have  greatly  promoted,  of  committiog  to  her  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  however  was  not 
effected,  but  it  led  to  the  publication  of  her  '  Hints  towards  forming 
the  Character  of  a  young  Princess,'  1805.  Then  came  what  has  per- 
haps been  her  most  popular  work, '  Coclebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,'  very 
entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  full  of  shrewd  remarks  on  men  and 
manners,  and  in  which  we  find  fuUy  displayed  the  kind  of  character 
which,  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  More,  it  appeared  desirable  that  our  young 
count]7women  should  possess.  In  1811  her  '  Practical  Piety'  appeared ; 
in  1812  her  '  Christian  Morals ; '  in  1815  her  '  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  Saint  Paul.'  We  ought  not  to  omit  that  she  was 
the  writer  of  one  of  the  first  of  what  were  called  the  '  Cheap  Repo- 
sitory' tracts.  She  called  it  *  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.' 
It  may  be  regarded  as,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Age  had  now  come  upon  her  with  some  of  its  infirmities.  In  1828 
she  left  Barley  wood,  the  place  in  which  many  years  had  been  spent, 
and  took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Here  she  continued  till  her  death 
on  the  7th  of  September  1838,  with  very  many  to  honour  her  and 
many  also  to  love  her ;  who  looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great 
reformers  of  the  manners  of  English  society,  one  who  had  asserted 
very  successfully  the  right  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  the  Chnstian  scriptures,  to  have  a  larger  share  than  it  had 
been  the  wont  to  allow  them,  in  forming  the  character  and  directing 
the  course  of  human  beings  while  in  this  state  of  their  probation. 
'  The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  by  William 
Roberts,'  were  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1834.  A  collected  edition 
of  her  works  has  been  published  in  11  vols.  8vo. 

MORE,  HENRY,  was  bom  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
year  1614.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  college  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  says 
himself  "I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in  it" 
Dissatisfied  with  all  other  systems,  he  found  rest  for  his  mind  only 
when  he  came  to^  the  writings  of  Plato ;  whence,  as  he  tells  lis,  he 
learnt  that  something  better  and  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  human 
things  constitutes  the  supremo  happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is 
attainable  only  through  that  purity  of  mind  and  ddvine  illumination 
which  raise  him  to  a  union  with  God. 

More  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1635,  and  of  MA.  in  1639.  He 
published  in  1640  his  'Psychozoia,  'or  the  First  Part  of  the  Song  of 
the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Platonical  Display  of  Life '  which 
was  reprinted  in  1647,  and,  together  with  some  additional  pieces, 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Philosophical  Poems.'  He  had  been 
elected  in  the  meantime  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  he  continued 
to  reside  there,  performing  the  duties  of  a  private  tutor.  His  next 
published  work  was  the  '  Conjectura  Cabalistica,'  written,  it  is  said, 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Conway,  a  Quaker  lady,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  who  at  her  death  left  him  a  legacy 
of  400^  He  refused  in  1654  the  offipe  of  the  mastership  of  his  college, 
when  his  friend  Cudworth  was  consequently  elected.  He  refused  also 
many  offers  of  church  preferment,  limiting  his  desires  to  a  life  of  quiet 
at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1687,  in  the  seventy- 
ihird  year  of  his  age. 

More's  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, are— 'The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,'  *  A  Key  to  the  Revelations,' 
< Enchiridion  Ethicum,'  'Enchiridion  Metaphydcum,'  'An Apology  for 
Descartes,'  and '  The  Immortality  of  the  SouL' 

"More  was  strongly  under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so  common 
among  his  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato ;  and  consequently 


that  the  true  principles  of  divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Platonists.  At  the  same  time  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  ancient  CabaUstio  philosophy  sprung  from  the  same  fountain,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of  this  philosophy  by 
showing  its  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
and  pointing  out  the  corruptionB  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
modem  CabttUsts.  The  Cartesian  systeni,  which  sprung  up  at  thia 
time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as  on  the  whole  consonant  to  his  ideas 
of  nature ;  and  he  took  much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  not  inoan- 
sistent  with  the  Cabalistio  doctrine.  His  penetrating  onderstandiog 
however  discovered  defects  in  this  new  system,  which  be  endeavoured 
to  supply.  In  short  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  though  not  without 
a  deep  tincture  of  mysticism,  are  eminently  distinguished  by  profound 
erudition,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  libenl  spirit"  (Enfield's '  Hist 
of  Philosophy,'  b.  viiL,  o.  3,  s.  8.) 

MORE,  SIR  ANTONY.    [MoRO,  Aittohl] 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  bom  in  Milk-street,  London,  in  1480,  ms 
the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Kjng's 
Bench.  He  was  educated  at  St  Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  under  Nicholas  Hart,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day; 
and  about  his  fifteenth  year  was  placed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterboxy, 
where  he  became  knovm  to  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  who  used  to  say, 
"there  was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young  Thomas 
More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  St  Mary's  Hall, 
but  carried  on  his  studies  at  Canterbury  College  (afterwards  Christ- 
church).  Here  under  Qrocyn  he  studied  Greek,  which  was  then 
publicly  taught  in  the  university,  though  not  without  great  opposition. 
During  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Erasmus,  who  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and  149S, 
and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  More,  which  continued  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  at  Oxford  that  the  greater  number 
of  his  English  poems  were  composed,  which,  though  deficient  in 
harmony  and  ease  of  versification,  are  spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  ai 
some  of  the  best  in  the  English  language. 

After  More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law,  first  at 
New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  soon  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  his  legal  knowledge.  He  was  appointed  reader  at 
Furoivid's  Inn,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  law  for  three  yean; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at  St  LawrenosB 
church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work  of  St  Augustine, '  De  Civitate 
DeL'  More  was  always  fond  of  theology,  and  for  some  time  thought 
of  taking  orders ;  but  he  finally  relinquished  this  intention,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what  time  is  imcertain.  More  appeals 
to  have  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  under-sherifis  of  London,  which  at  that  time  was  an  office  of 
considerable  importance,  since  the  under-sheriff  was  judge  of  the 
sheriff's  court,  which  then  possessed  fiur  greater  jurisdiction  than  it 
does  at  present  More  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  of  his  day;  and  his  reputation  became  so  great  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  that  it  is  said  that  there  was 
no  case  of  consequence  before  any  court  of  law  in  which  .he  was  not 
engaged  as  counsel  About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
burgesses  of  parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  YII.  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
In  consequence  of  this  opposition  More  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Henry  YIL,  a  prince  who  never  forgave  an  injury ;  and  had  not  the 
king  died  soon  afterwards,  More  had  determined  to  leave  the  country. 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  YIIL,  More  was  called  upon  to  teke  a 
still  more  active  part  in  public  afiairs.  In  1514  and  1515  he  was  sect, 
in  conjunction  with  Tunstall,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  afterwardi 
bishop  of  Durham,  to  Bruges,  on  business  of  considerable  important 
In  1516  he  was  made  a  privy-councillor,  and  received  from  Henry 
marks  of  the  greatest  £avour.  So  great  a  favourite  had  he  become, 
that  the  king  used  frequently  to  come  to  his  house  unexpectedly,  and 
spend  the  day  with  him. 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  '  History  of  Richard  the  Third,' 
and  his  '  Utopia,'  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  to  modern 
readers.  The  '  Utopia'  is  written  in  very  good  Latin,  and  was  pub- 
lished first  at  Louvain  in  1516,  and  afterwards  at  Basel  in  1518.  The 
object  of  this  work  was  to  delineate  More's  ideas  of  a  perfect  oommoa- 
wealth,  which  is  placed  in  the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia.  The  society 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this  island  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  no  one  in  the  state  shall  have  a  right  to  separate  property,  since 
separate  property  is  said  to  involve  the  imequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, and  thus  occasions  great  suffering  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
labour,  and  mental  depravatilon  to  those  who  live  on  the  labours  of 
others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  '  Utopia '  are  to  be  considered  as  More's  real  sentiments. 

In  1519  More  resigned  his  office  of  under-sheriff,  and  in  1521  he 
was  knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  Henry  in  various  public  missions  to  France  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  he  bitterly  complains  to  Erasmus,  in  many  of 
his  letters,  of  being  obliged  to  leave  his  friends  and  his  books  to 
discharge  what  were  to  iSm  the  most  disagreeable  conmiiBsiooa  In 
the  parliament  which  met  in  1523  More  was  chosen  speaker,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  offended  Wolsey,  who  endeavoured  to 
injure  him  in  the  king's  opinion.    Henty  however  still  oontinoed 
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to  show  the  greatest  marks  of  favour  to  More^  and,  as  a  proof  of  Ids 
erteem,  appomted  him,  in  1525,  chanoellor  of  the  dnohj  of  Lancaster. 
On  the  downfal  of  Wolsey,  More  was  made  cbanoellor,  on  ihe  25th 
of  October  1529.  He  discharged  the  dutioB  of  his  new  dignity  with 
the  greatest  impartiality  and  integrity,  and  was  never  acoused  by  his 
Httoest  enemies  of  any  oormpt  exeroise  of  power.  The  only  charge 
ever  brought  against  him  was  first  promulgated  by  Fox,  in  his 
'Kftrtyrology/  and  copied  by  Burnet,  in  his  'History  of  the  Befor- 
matioQ.'  According  to  these  writers,  More  was  guilty  of  great  cruelty 
in  persecuting  the  Protestants ;  but  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  Uie 
tntimany  of  Erasmus,  that  '*  whilst  More  was  chancellor  no  man  was 

Sit  to  death  for  these  pestilent  dogmas,"  which  is  confirmed  by 
ore^B  express  dedatationa  in  his  'Apology,'  published  in  1583,  alter 
hii  downfal  from  power,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
his  aaertions,  if  false,  could  have  been  easily  contradicted. 

More  continued  chancellor  till  the  16th  of  May  1532.  Henry  had 
doabtleas  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship  with  the  hope  that  he 
woald  assist  him  in  his  divorce,  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
therefore  pressed  him  strongly  for  hii  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
Mora  was  sinoeroly  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  he 
looked  with  a  certahi  degree  of  horror  upon  a  project  which  was 
denoimoed  hj  the  supreme  head  of  the  Churcb|  and  therefore  begged 
Henry  to  excuse  him  from  giving  an  opinion.  This  was  granted  for 
the  time ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  Henry  had  determined  to  effect  the 
diToroe,  and  would  soon  require  the  active  co-operation  of  his  chan- 
oellor. More  asked  and  obtained  permisaian  to  retire  from  the  office. 
From  this  time  Henry,  who  never  seema  to  have  recollected  any 
former  ftiendship  when  his  purposes  were  in  the  least  degree  thwarted, 
appears  to  have  reaolved  upon  the  destruction  of  his  old  fSavourite. 
More  was  originally  included  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  was  passed 
against  EUnbeth  Barton  and  her  accomplices;  but  his  innocence  in 
this  case  was  so  dear,  tiiat  his  name  was  afterwards  omitted.  The 
eourt  party  however  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
vindictive  master.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  session  1558-4  it  was  made 
high  treason,  by  writing,  prin^  deed,  or  act,  to  do  anything  to  the  pre- 
judice, Ac.  of  the  king's  lawful  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne;  and  it 
vaa  alao  provided  that  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
whole  contenta  of  the  statute.  At  the  end  of  the  session  oonunisaion- 
era  were  appointed  to  administer  the  oath,  and  on  the  15th  of  April 
1534,  More  was  summoned  before  them  to  take  it  This  More 
declined  doing,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  swear  that  he  would 
maintain  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  as  established  by  par- 
liament In  consequence  of  his  revising  to  take  this  oath.  Mora  was 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  hi  the  same  year  two  statutes  were 
passed  to  attaint  More  and  Fiaher  [Fisheb]  of  miaprision  of  treason, 
with  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods.  More  re- 
mamed  in  prison  during  thirteen  montiis,  during  wmch  time  several 
effi>rts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  take  the  oath  and  also  to  subscribe 
to  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  but  as  he  refused  to  do  so,  he 
waa^  at  the  end  of  that  time,  brought  to  trial  fbr  high  treason.  He 
appean  to  have  been  indicted  under  the  statute  alluded  to  above, 
which  made  it  high  treason  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's 
lawful  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  the 
king's  ecclesiastieal  supremacy ;  and  although  the  evidence  against 
him  completely  failed,  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  beheaded  on  the  6th  of  July  1585,  and  met  his  fkte  with 
intrepidity  and  even  cheeiMness. 

More's  oharacter  was  singularly  fiiultless.  His  sweetness  of  temper 
and  amiable  di^osition  are  frequently  mentioned  by  hia  contem- 
poraries. His  piety  was  unaffected  and  sincere ;  and  it  was  his  love 
of  truth  alone  which  occasioned  his  death.  In  private  life  his  conduct 
was  most  exemplary ;  he  wSs  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father, 
*od  a  faitht'td  friend.  Erasmus,  who  often  visited  his  house,  says, 
that "  with  him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato. 
But  I  i>bould  do  injustice  to  his  house  by  comparing  it  to  the  academy 
of  Plaio,  where  numbers  and  geometrical  figures,  and  sometimes 
moral  virtues,  were  the  subjects  of  discussion :  it  would  be  more  just 
to  call  it  a  school  and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  its 
inhabitants,  male  and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies 
anit  profitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their  first  care.  No 
wiangliug,  no  angry  word,  was  heard  in  it;  no  one  was  idle;  every 
ottfl  did  hia  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  without  a  temperate  cheer- 
fulness." (Translated  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  in  'life  of  Sir  T.  More,' 
p^  15.)  More  was  married  twice ;  first  to  Jane  Colt,  the  daughter  of 
a  gentlemsn  of  Essex,  who  left  a  son  and  three  daughters ;  and  after- 
wards to  Alice  Middleton,  a  widow  seven  years  older  than  himself. 
The  last  male  descendant  of  Sir  T.  More  was  Thomas  More,  a  Jesuit, 
who  was  principal  of  the  College  of  Jestdts  at  Bruges,  and  died  at 
Bath  in  17W5. 

The  £ng]ieh  works  of  Sir  T.  More  were  collected  and  pubUshed  at 
London  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  works  at  Louvain  in  1556.  His  letters 
to  Erasmus  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Erasmus's  letters  pub- 
lished at  London,  1642.  His  'Utopia'  has  been  translated  into 
Bugliah  by  Bobynson,  London,  1551,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  more 
recbutly  by  Arthur  Cayley,  Lend.,  1808. 

The  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law.  Roper, 
who  married  his  favourite  daughter  Margaret ;  by  hia  great-grandson 
T.  More;  by  HoddestoD,  London,  1652 ;  by  Cayley ;  and  by  bir  James 


Mabkintoah,  in  'lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,'  published  in 
Dr.  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.' 

MOBBAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a  general  who  rose  to  celebrity  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  in  1768,  at  MorUdx  in 
Brittany,  of  highly  respectable  parents,  who  designed  him  for  the 
legal  profession.  Bat  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  had  conceived 
such  a  passion  for  military  service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier;  and  though  his  father  purohaaed  his  discharge,  and  sent  him 
to  study  law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  and 
popular  in  defending  the  privileges  of  the  provincial  parliament  against 
the  government,  he  never  cordially  followed  this  profeanon.  When 
therefore  the  Revdlution  burst  forth,  his  spirit  also  broke  its  fetters; 
and,  accepting  the  command  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  the  Breton  youth, 
he  joined  at  its  head  the  army  of  the  North.  From  that  hour  he 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  science  and  practice  of  arms,  that 
he  soon  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Piohegru,  and  rose  in  two 
years,  by  his  recommendation,  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In 
this  capacity,  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  he  sis^niOly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  separate  corps  of  25,000  men,  by  the  rapid 
reduction  of  several  strong  places  in  Flanders.  Moreau  himself  was 
politically  attached  to  the  Girondists:  yet,  though  the  Jacobins 
brought  his  unoffending  father  to  the  guillotine^  he  contmued  to 
serve  under  the  government  of  that  detestable  faction  until  its  over- 
throw. 

After  aesistmg  Pichegru  in  the  conquest  of  Holland,  Moreau  was 
appointed  commandeivin*ohief  of  the  army  of  the  Biiine  and  Moselle, 
and  opened  the  campaign  of  1796  by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian 
general  Wurmser,  whom  he  drove  across  the  Rhine,  snd  pursued  into 
Germany.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  attempted  to 
arrest  his  course,  met,  for  some  time,  with  no  better  suooess;  until 
the  Austrians  were  so  lacgely  reinforced,  that  Moreau  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  numbers,  and  he  then  finished  this  memorable  campaign 
by  a  masterly  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  in 
which,  though  assailed  on  all  aides  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  and  with  a 
superior  army  hanging  on  his  rear,  he  triumphantly  fouj^t  his  way  to 
the  Rhine^  and  covered  himself  with  more  glory  than  by  hia  preceding 
victories.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign  Moreau  was 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  by  the  discovery,  through 
some  intercepted  despatches,  that  his  old  friend  Piohegru  waa  in 
correspondence  with  the  Bourbon  princesi  He  concealed  the  fact  for 
four  months,  until  Piohegru  had  been  arrested  on  other  information ; 
when  he  m^de  a  show  also  of  denouncing  the  plot  to  the  republican 
government  But  he  found  himself  so  justly  an  object  of  suspicion, 
that  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  the  army.  Hia 
services  however  were  too  necessary  to  be  long  dispensed  with;  and 
he  was  again  actively  employed,  both  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaign  of  1799,  so  disastrous  to  the  French,  and  also 
on  the  Rhine,  whither  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  the  Austrians. 

On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt,  Moreau  proffered  and  rendered 
him  his  services  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
and  almost  immediately  uterwards  received  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine;  at  whose  head,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1800,  he  won  from  the  Austrians  the  sanguinary  and  decisive 
battle  of  Hohenlinden.  The  first  consul  loaded  him,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  with  eulogy ;  but  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  were  eaoh  too  eager 
on  the  same  career  of  ambition  to  pursue  it  without  dangerous 
collision.  Bonaparte  affected  to  speak  of  the  victor  of  Hohenlindt-n  as 
*the  retreating  general;"  Moreau  retaliated  with  bitter  juatice  by 
terming  the  first  consul  "  a  gtaeral  at  ten  thousand  men  a  day."  And 
when  he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  Napoleon's  new  legion 
of  honour,  he  openly  refused,  with  the  contemptuous  sarcasm — **  The 
fool  I  does  he  not  know  that  I  have  been  enrolled  in  the  xaoka  of 
honour  these  twelve  years  1 " 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the  ascendant 
genius  and  fortune  of  his  rival ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1804  a  charge 
which  pretended  to  implicate  him  in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of 
Pichegru  and  (Georges  Cadoudal  was.  sufficient  to  decide  his  fate.  He 
was  condemned,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment 
for  two  years,  which,  by  hia  own  request,  was  commuted  into  banish- 
ment. He  retired  to  America,  where  he  lived  tranquilly,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fiune 
and  his  fortunes,  he  accepted,  in  181S,  a  proposal  from  the  Russian 
Emperor  Alexander  to  assist  the  allied  armies  by  his  counsels  against 
his  country.  He  had  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their  ranks  when  he 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  batUe  of  Dresden,  and  died  in  a  few 
days,  after  bearing  the  amputation  of  both  legs  without  a  groan. 

MORELL,  THOMAS^  was  bom  at  Eton  in  1703.  He  studied  first 
at  Eton  College,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
King^s  College,  and  in  1743  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished classical  scholar;  he  edited  several  tragedlea  of  .£schylus 
and  Euripidee  with  notes,  and  made  English  translations  of  the  '  Pro- 
metheus of  the  former,  and  of  the  '  Hecuba'  of  the  latter.  He  also 
edited  improved  editions  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederich,  and  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are— 1,  'Thesaurus 
GhrsDcee  Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Graico-Prosodiacum,'  4to,  1762;  repub- 
lished since,  with  considerable  additions,  by  Dr.  Maltby,  Cambridge, 
1815  ;  2,  'Annotations  on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing,' 5Y0,  1793;  3|  'A  Sermon  on  tho  Death  of  Queen  Caroline, 
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educated  as  she  had  been  With  a  deep  impression  of  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  tiie  life  which  she  now  led  began  to  appear  to 
her  as  something  unlike  that  which  befitted  a  creature  wiUi  such 
glorious  prospects  before  it  as  those  which  Christianity  opens  to  man. 
>She  therefore  determined  on  forsaking  the  drama  and  retiring  from 
London  to  devote  herself  to  a  life  befitting  better,  as  she  thought, 
the  child  of  God  and  heir  of  immortality.  In  this  her  transitive  state 
she  produced  her  'Sacred  Dramas,'  a  publication  more  favourably 
received  perhaps  than  her  former  works.  By  the  year  1786,  when  she 
was  full  forty  years  of  age,  she  had  effected  her  plan  for  retiring  into 
the  country.  She  chose  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  in  which  she  had  been  best  known  in  her  youth,  and 
there  the  rest  of  her  long  life  was  passed  in  circumstances  made  easy 
by  the  profits  of  her  various  publications,  which  were  considerable, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  literary  exer- 
tion, and  from  efforts  to  raise  the  condition,  by  means  of  education,  of 
the  labouring  population. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  publications  of  Mrs. 
More,  in  this  the  larger  of  the  two  portions  into  which  her  life  may 
be  divided.  But  we  shall  mention  the  chief  of  them.  The  work  in 
which  the  serious  turn  which  her  mind  had  taken  first  manifested 
itself  was  her  'Thoughts on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,'  1788,  which 
was  followed  in  1791  by  her  '  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World.*  In  1799  appeared  her  '  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System 
of  Female  Education.'  Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work 
there  was  an  intention,  which  Porteus,  then  bishop  of  London,  is 
supposed  to  have  greatly  promoted,  of  committing  to  her  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  however  was  not 
effected,  but  it  led  to  the  publication  of  her  '  Hints  towards  forming 
the  Character  of  a  young  Princess,'  1805.  Then  came  what  has  per- 
haps been  her  most  popular  work, '  CcQlebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,'  very 
entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  full  of  shrewd  remarks  on  men  and 
manners,  and  in  which  we  find  fully  displayed  the  kind  of  character 
which,  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  More,  it  appeared  desirable  that  our  young 
Gount^women  should  possess.  In  1811  her  '  Practical  Piety'  appeared ; 
in  1812  her  '  Christian  Morals ; '  in  1815  her  '  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  Saint  Paul.'  We  ought  not  to  omit  that  she  was 
the  writer  of  one  of  the  first  of  what  were  called  the  '  Cheap  Repo- 
sitory' tracts.  She  called  it  *  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.' 
It  may  be  regarded  as,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Age  had  now  come  upon  her  with  some  of  its  infirmities.  In  1828 
she  left  Barleywood,  the  place  in  which  many  years  had  been  spent, 
and  took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Here  she  continued  till  her  death 
on  the  7th  of  September  1833,  with  very  many  to  honour  her  and 
many  also  to  love  her ;  who  looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great 
reformers  of  the  manners  of  English  society,  one  who  had  asserted 
very  successfully  the  right  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  to  have  a  larger  share  than  it  had 
been  the  wont  to  allow  them,  in  forming  the  character  and  directing 
the  course  of  human  beings  while  in  this  state  of  their  probation. 
'  The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  by  William 
Roberts,'  were  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1834.  A  collected  edition 
of  her  works  has  been  published  in  11  vols.  8vo. 

MORE,  HENRY,  was  bom  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
year  1614.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  college  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  seal  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  says 
himself,  "I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in  it" 
dissatisfied  with  all  other  systems,  he  found  rest  for  his  mind  only 
when  he  came  to  the  writings  of  Plato ;  whence,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
learnt  that  something  better  and  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  human 
things  constitutes  the  supremo  happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is 
attainable  only  through  that  purity  of  mind  and  ddvine  illumination 
which  raise  him  to  a  union  with  God. 

More  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1635,  and  of  MA.  in  1639.  He 
published  in  1640  his  'Psychozoia,  or  the  First  Part  of  the  Song  of 
the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Piatonical  Display  of  Life '  which 
was  reprinted  in  1647,  and,  together  with  some  additional  pieces, 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Philosophical  Poems.'  He  had  been 
elected  in  the  meantime  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  he  continued 
to  reside  there,  performing  the  duties  of  a  private  tutor.  His  next 
published  work  was  the  'Conjectura  Cabalistica,'  written,  it  is  said, 
at  the  request  bf  Lady  Conway,  a  Quaker  lady,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  who  at  her  death  left  him  a  legacy 
of  400^  He  refused  in  1654  the  offipe  of  the  mastership  of  his  college, 
when  his  friend  Cudworth  was  consequentlv  elected.  He  refused  also 
many  offers  of  church  preferment,  limiting  his  desires  to  a  life  of  quiet 
at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1687,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

More's  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, are— 'The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  A  Key  to  the  Revelations,' 
'Enchiridion  Ethicum,'  'Enchiridion  Metaphysicum,'  'An Apology  for 
Descartes,'  and '  The  Immortality  of  the  SouL' 

"More  was  strongly  under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so  common 
among  his  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato ;  and  consequently 


that  the  true  principles  of  divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Platonists.  At  the  same  time  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  ancient  Cabalistic  philosophy  sprung  from  the  same  fountain,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of  this  philosophy  by 
showing  its  agreement  vrith  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
and  pointing  out  the  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
modem  Cabalists.  The  Cartesian  systeni,  which  sprung  up  at  this 
time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as  on  the  whole  consonant  to  his  idess 
of  nature ;  and  he  took  much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Cabalistic  doctrine.  His  penetrating  underBtandipg 
however  discovered  defects  in  this  new  system,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  supply.  In  short  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  though  not  without 
a  deep  tincture  of  mysticism,  are  eminently  distinguished  by  profound 
erudition,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  liberal  spirit"  (Enfield's  'Hist, 
of  Philosophy,'  b.  viil,  c.  3,  s.  8.) 

MORE,  SIR  ANTONY.    [Mono,  Antokl] 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  bom  in  Milk-street,  London,  in  1480,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  He  was  educated  at  St  Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  under  Nicholas  Hart,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day; 
and  about  his  fifteenth  year  was  placed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
where  he  became  known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  who  used  to  say, 
"there  was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young  Thomas 
More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  St  Maiy's  Hall, 
but  carried  on  his  studies  at  Canterbury  College  (afterwards  Christ- 
church).  Here  under  Grocyn  he  studied  Greek,  which  wss  then 
publicly  taught  in  the  university,  though  not  without  great  opposition. 
During  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Erasmus,  who  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and  1498, 
and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  More,  which  continued  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  at  Oxford  that  the  greater  number 
of  his  English  poems  were  composed,  which,  though  deficient  in 
harmony  and  ease  of  versification,  are  spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  as 
some  of  the  best  in  the  English  language. 

After  More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law,  first  at 
New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  soon  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  his  legal  knowledge.  He  was  appointed  reader  at 
Furnivid's  Inn,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  law  for  three  years; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at  St  Lawrence's 
church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work  of  St  Augustine, '  De  Civitate 
Del'  More  was  always  fond  of  theology,  and  for  some  time  thought 
of  taking  orders ;  but  he  finally  relinquished  this  intention,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  More  appears 
to  have  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  under-sherifis  of  London,  which  at  that  time  was  an  office  of 
considerable  importance,  since  the  under-sheriff  was  judge  of  the 
sheriff's  court,  which  then  possessed  far  greater  jurisdiction  than  it 
does  at  present  More  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  of  his  day;  and  his  reputation  became  so  great  towards  thd 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  it  is  said  that  there  was 
no  case  of  consequence  before  any  court  of  law  in  which  .he  was  not 
engaged  as  counsel  About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
burgesses  of  parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
In  consequence  of  this  opposition  More  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Henry  YIL,  a  prince  who  never  forgave  an  injury;  and  had  not  the 
king  died  soon  literwards.  More  had  determined  to  leave  the  country. 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  More  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
still  more  active  part  in  public  afiairs.  In  1514  and  1515  he  was  sent, 
in  conjunction  with  Tunstall,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham,  to  Bruges,  on  business  of  considerable  importance. 
In  1516  he  was  made  a  privy-counciUor,  and  received  from  Henry 
marks  of  the  greatest  favour.  So  great  a  favourite  had  he  become, 
that  the  king  used  frequentiy  to  come  to  his  house  unexpectedly,  and 
spend  the  day  with  him. 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  '  History  of  Richard  the  Third,' 
and  his  '  Utopia,'  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  to  modern 
readers.  The  '  Utopia '  is  written  in  very  good  Latin,  and  was  pub* 
lished  first  at  Louvain  in  1516,  and  afterwards  at  Basel  in  1518.  The 
object  of  this  work  was  to  delineate  More's  ideas  of  a  perfect  comnion- 
wealth,  which  is  placed  in  the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia.  The  society 
which  is  suppos^  to  exist  in  this  island  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  no  one  in  the  state  shall  have  a  right  to  separate  property,  siooo 
separate  property  is  said  to  involve  the  imequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, and  thus  occasions  great  suffering  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
labour,  and  mental  depravation  to  those  who  live  on  the  labours  of 
others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  '  Utopia '  are  to  be  considered  as  More's  real  sentiments. 

In  1519  More  resigned  his  office  of  under-sheriff,  and  in  1521  he 
was  knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  Henry  in  various  public  missions  to  France  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  he  bitterly  complains  to  Erasmus,  in  many  of 
his  letters,  of  being  obliged  to  leave  his  friends  and  his  books  to 
discharge  what  were  to  him  the  most  disagreeable  oommissiona.  In 
the  parliament  which  met  in  1523  More  was  chosen  speaker,  and  in 
the  dischai^ge  of  his  duties  he  offended  Wolsey,  who  endeavoured  to 
injure  him  in  the  king's  opinion.    Henty  however  still  continued 
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to  ihow  the  gmtest  marks  of  Uyoxit  to  Hore^  md,  m  a  proof  of  his 
esteem,  appointed  him,  in  1525,  chanoeUw  of  the  dnohj  of  Lancaster. 

On  the  downfid  of  Wolsey,  More  was  made  cbanoellor,  on  the  25th 
of  October  1529.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  dignity  with 
the  greatest  impartiality  and  integrity,  and  was  never  aooused  by  his 
bitieraat  enemies  of  any  corrupt  exercise  of  power.  The  only  charge 
ever  brought  against  him  was  first  promulgated  by  Fox,  in  his 
'Martyrology/  and  copied  by  Burnet^  in  his  'History  of  the  Refor- 
mation.' Aocording  to  these  writers,  More  was  guilty  of  great  cruelty 
in  persecating  the  Ptoteetants ;  but  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  tne 
testimony  of  Erasmus,  that "  whilst  More  was  diancellor  no  man  was 
put  to  death  for  these  pestilent  dogmas,"  which  is  confirmed  by 
More's  express  dedsrations  in  his  'Apology,'  published  in  1583,  after 
his  downfal  firom  power,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies^  and 
his  assertions,  if  false,  could  have  been  easily  contradicted. 

More  oontinued  chancellor  till  the  16th  of  May  1532.  Henry  had 
doubtiess  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship  with  the  hope  tiuit  he 
would  aaaiat  him  in  his  divorce,  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
therefore  pressed  him  strongly  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
More  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  he 
looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  upon  a  project  which  was 
denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  begged 
Heniy  to  exouee  him  firom  giving  an  opinion.  This  was  granted  for 
the  time ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  Henry  had  determined  to  effect  the 
divoroe,  and  would  soon  require  the  active  co-operation  of  his  chan- 
eeUor,  More  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the  office. 
F^rom  this  time  Henry,  who  never  seems  to  have  recollected  any 
fonner  friendship  when  his  porpoees  were  in  the  least  degree  thwarted, 
appean  to  have  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  his  old  favouriteu 
More  was  original^  included  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  was  passed 
against  Elizabeth  Barton  and  her  accomplices;  but  his  innocence  in 
this  case  was  so  dear,  that  his  name  was  afterwards  omitted.  The 
court  party  however  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
vindictive  master.  By  a  law  passed  in  we  session  1553-4  it  was  made 
high  treason,  by  writing,  prini  deed,  or  act>  to  do  anything  to  the  pre- 
judice, &o.  of  the  king's  lawful  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne;  and  it 
was  also  provided  that  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
whole  contents  of  the  statute.  At  the  end  of  the  session  commissionp 
srs  were  appointed  to  administer  the  oath,  and  on  the  15th  of  April 
1534,  More  was  summoned  before  them  to  take  it  This  More 
declhsed  doing,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  swear  that  he  would 
maintain  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  as  established  by  par- 
liament In  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  take  this  oath,  Mora  was 
oommitted  to  the  Tower;  and  in  the  same  year  two  statutes  were 
pBsasd  to  attaint  More  and  Fisher  [Fibhxb]  of  misprision  of  treason, 
with  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods.^  More  re- 
mained in  prison  during  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  several 
eflforta  were  made  to  induce  him  to  take  the  oath  and  also  to  subscribe 
to  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  but  as  he  refused  to  do  so,  he 
was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  brought  to  trial  fbr  high  treason.  He 
appean  to  have  been  indicted  under  the  statute  alluded  to  above, 
which  made  it  high  treason  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's 
lawfal  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refcudng  to  admit  the 
king's  eecleaiaBtical  supremacy;  and  although  the  evidence  against 
him  completely  failed,  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  beheaded  on  the  6th  of  July  1535,  and  met  his  fate  with 
intrepidity  and  even  cheerfulaess. 

More's  oharaoter  waa  singularly  fitnltiees.  His  sweetness  of  temper 
and  amiable  dispoBition  are  firequentiy  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
poraries. His  piety  was  unaffected  and  sincere ;  and  it  was  his  love 
of  truth  alone  which  occasioned  his  death.  In  private  life  his  conduct 
waa  most  exemplary;  he  was  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  fiather, 
and  a  faithful  friend.  Erasmus,  who  often  visited  hds  house,  says, 
that  "  with  him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato. 
Bat  I  bhould  do  injustice  to  his  house  by  comparing  it  to  the  academy 
of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geometrical  figures,  and  sometimes 
movml  virtueis  were  the  subjects  of  discussion :  it  would  be  more  just 
to  call  it  a  school  and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  AU  its 
iah»bitant««  male  and  female,  apphed  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies 
aa«i  profitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their  first  care.  No 
wrangling,  no  angry  word,  was  heard  in  it;  no  one  was  idle ;  every 
one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  without  a  temperate  cheer- 
hilness."  (Translated  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  in  <  life  of  Sir  T.  More,' 
p.  15.)  More  was  married  twice ;  first  to  Jane  Colt,  the  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who  left  a  son  and  three  daughters ;  and  after- 
wards to  Alice  Middletoa,  a  widow  seven  years  older  than  himself 
The  last  male  descendant  of  Sir  T.  More  was  Thomas  More,  a  Jesuit, 
who  was  principal  of  the  College  of  Jesuits  at  Bruges,  and  died  at 
Bath  in  17»5. 

The  Ifinglish  worka  of  Sir  T.  More  were  collected  and  published  at 
London  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  works  at  Louvain  in  1556.  His  letters 
to  Erasmus  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Erasmus's  letters  pub- 
lished at  London,  1642.  His  *  Utopia'  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Robyuson,  London,  1551,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  more 
racfcutly  by  Arthur  Cavley,  Loud.,  1808. 

The  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Roper, 
who  married  hia  favourite  daughter  Margaret ;  by  his  great-grandson 
T*  More;  by  Hoddeston,  London,  1652 ;  by  Cayiey ;  and  by  bir  James 


Maekintosh,  in  'lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,'  published  in 
Dr.  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.' 

MOKEAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a  g«netal  who  rose  to  celebrity  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  in  1768,  at  Morlaix  in 
Brittany,  of  highly  respectable  parents,  who  designed  him  for  the 
legal  profession.  But  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  had  conceived 
such  a  passion  for  military  service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier;  and  though  his  father  purchased  his  discharge,  and  sent  him 
to  study  law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  and 
popular  in  defending  the  privileges  of  the  provincial  parliament  against 
the  government  he  never  cordially  followed  this  profession.  Whdn 
therefore  the  Revolution  burst  forth,  hia  spirit  also  broke  its  fetters; 
and,  aoceptin{[  the  command  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  the  Breton  youth, 
he  joined  at  its  head  the  army  of  the  North.  From  that  hour  he 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  science  and  practice  of  arms,  that 
he  soon  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Pichegru,  and  rose  in  two 
years,  by  his  recommendation,  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In 
this  capadty,  in  the  campugn  of  1794,  he  sii^nally  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  separate  corps  of  25,000  men,  by  the  rapid 
reduction  of  several  strong  places  in  Flanders.  Moreau  himself  was 
politically  attached  to  the  Qirondists:  yet,  thou^  the  Jacobins 
brought  his  unoffending  iather  to  the  guillotine^  he  continued  to 
serve  under  the  government  of  that  detestable  fsotion  until  its  over- 
throw. 

After  assisting  Pichegru  in  the  oonquest  of  Holland,  Moreau  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Biiine  and  Moselle, 
and  opened  the  campaign  of  1796  by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian 
general  Wurmser,  whom  he  drove  across  the  Rhine,  end  pursued  into 
Germany.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  attempted  to 
arrest  his  course,  met,  for  some  time,  with  no  better  sucoess;  until 
the  Austrians  were  so  largely  reinforced,  that  Moreau  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  numbers,  and  he  then  finished  this  memorable  campaign 
by  a  masterly  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  in 
which,  though  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  hoatile  peasantry,  and  with  a 
superior  army  hanging  on  his  rear,  he  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to 
the  Rhine^  and  covered  himself  with  more  glory  than  by  his  preceding 
victories.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign  Moreau  was 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  by  the  discovery,  through 
some  intercepted  despatches,  that  his  old  friend  Pichegru  was  in 

*  correspondence  with  the  Bourbon  princesi  He  concealed  the  fietct  for 
four  months,  until  Pichegru  had  been  arrested  on  other  information ; 
when  he  made  a  ahow  also  of  denomicing  the  plot  to  the  republican 
govemment  But  he  found  himself  so  justly  an  object  of  suspicion, 
that  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  the  army.  His 
services  however  were  too  necessary  to  be  long  dispensed  with ;  and 
he  was  agun  actively  employed,  both  in  Italy,  where  he  distingiUshed 
himself  in  the  campaign  of  1799,  so  disastrous  to  the  French,  and  also 
on  the  Rhine,  whither  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  the  Austrians. 

On  Bonapute's  return  from  Egypt,  Moreau  proffered  and  rendered 
him  his  services  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire^ 
and  almost  immediately  uterwards  received  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine;  at  whose  head,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1800,  he  won  from  the  Austrians  the  sanguinary  and  decisive 
battle  of  Hohenlinden.  The  first  consul  loaded  him,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  with  eulogy;  but  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  were  each  too  eager 
on  the  same  career  of  ambition  to  pursue  it  without  dangerous 
collzsion.  Bonaparte  affected  to  spesk  of  the  victor  of  Hohenlindt-n  as 
''the  retreating  general;"  Moreau  retaliated  with  bitter  justice  by 
terming  the  first  consul  "  a  gtoeral  at  ten  thousand  men  a  day/*  And 
when  he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  Napoleon's  new  legion 
of  honour,  he  openly  refused,  with  the  contemptuous  sarcasm — **  The 
fool  1  does  he  not  know  that  I  have  been  enrolled  in  the.  raoka  of 
honour  these  twelve  years  1 " 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the  ascendant 
genius  and  fortune  of  his  rival ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1804  a  charge 
which  pretended  to  implicate  him  in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of 
Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadoudal  was.  sufficient  to  decide  his  fate.  He 
was  condemned,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment 
for  two  yesrs,  which,  by  his  own  request,  was  commuted  into  banish- 
ment He  retired  to  America,  where  he  lived  tranquilly,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fiuno 
and  his  fortimes,  he  accepted,  in  1818,  a  proposal  from  the  Russian 
Emperor  Alexander  to  assist  the  allied  armies  by  his  counsels  against 
his  country.  He  had  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their  ranks  when  he 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  died  in  a  few 
days,  after  bearing  the  amputation  of  both  legs  without  a  groan. 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Eton  in  1703.  He  studied  first 
at  Eton  College,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Eing^s  College,  and  in  1743  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished classical  scholar;  he  edited  several  tragedies  of  ^schylns 
and  Euripides  with  notes,  and  made  English  tranilatioos  of  the  '  Pro- 
metheus of  the  former,  and  of  the  '  Hecuba'  of  the  latter.  He  also 
edited  improved  editions  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederich,  and  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are— 1,  '  Thesaurus 
Greecse  Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Grs&co-Prosodiacum,'  4to,  1762 ;  repub- 
lished since,  with  considerable  additions,  by  Dr.  Maltby,  Cambridge^ 
1815  ;  2,  'Annotations  on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing,' ttvo,  1793;  3|  'A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline, 
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ooD8ort  of  George  IL,'  8vo^  1789,  and  other  Sennoni.    Dr.  Morell 
died  February  19, 1784. 

MORELLI«  CO'SIMO,  an  Italian  architect  of  oonsiderable  note 
among  those  of  the  last  century,  waa  bom  at  Imola  in  1732.  He  was 
the  eon  of  Domenico  Morelli  (an  architect  also),  and>  studied  under 
Domenioo  Trifogli,  who  executed  several  works  of  merit  at  ImohL 
It  was  Cosimo's  good  fortune  to  obtain  powerful  patronage  at  the  Tciy 
outset  of  his  professional  career — first^  that  of  Qioan-Carlo  Bandi, 
bishop  of  Imoia,  for  whom  he  made  designs  for  rebuilding  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city,  and  through  bim,  that  of  his  nephew  Giovanni 
Antonio  Braschi,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1775,  with 
the  Dame  of  Pius  VI.  The  new  pontiff,  who  entertained  a  personal 
regard  for  Morelli  himself,  almost  immediately  appointed  him  city- 
architect  at  Cesena  (the  pope's  native  town),  and  among  various  other 
commissions  commanded  from  him  designs  for  a  new  sacristy  at  St 
Peter's.  If  that  and  some  other  projects  were  not  realised,  the  designs 
themselves  obtained  universal  though  transitory  admiration.  Tet^  as 
far  as  mere  employment  and  number  of  works  go,  Morelli  bad  no 
reason  to  complain — rather  to  consider  himself  favoured  beyond  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  structures  executed  by  bun,  namely,  the  cathedral  of  Imola, 
the  metropolitan  church  at  Fermo,  the  duomo  at  Maoerata,  and  the 
conventual  church  at  Fossombrone,  St.  Petronio  at  Castel  Bolognese, 
a  church  at  Barbiano,  that  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Chiara  at  Imola,  and 
St  Maria  in  regola  in  the  same  city,  and  another  church  at  Lugo,  also 
some  alterations  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Bavenna.  It  happens 
too,  rather  singularly,  that  Morelli  was  almost  as  much  employed  in 
theatrical  as  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  llie  buildings  of  this  class 
erected  by  him  are— the  theatre  of  Imola  (destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
years  afterwards,  but  preserved  in  the  volume  of  engraviugs  of  it 
published  in  1780),  Fermo,  Jesi,  and  Osimo;  also  that  of  Ferrara, 
which  is  confidently  claimed  for  him  by  some,  although  Foschini  was 
employed  upon  it  [FosoHun,  Amtow lo.]  Besides  the  above  works, 
he  built  the  Palazso  firaschi  at  Bome,  the  AnguisoU  at  Piacenza,  the 
Berio  at  Naples,  and  the  Cappi  at  Bologna ;  the  fa9ade  of  the  Bidotto 
at  Cesena,  and  the  hospital  at  Imohi,  the  fa9ade  of  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
and  the  Palazzo  Vescovile.  He  would  probably  have  done  more,  but 
for  the  unpropitious  state  of  things  in  Italy  for  architecture  towards 
the  clcee  of  his  life.  He  died,  after  a  severe  paralytic  atta^  in 
February  1812.    (T.  Papotti,  in  Tipaldo's  J5io^ai)Aio.) 

MOBELLI,  GIA'COMO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  librarians 
of  modern  times,  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  14th  of  April  1745.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  who  were  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education.  It  was  against  their  will  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
church,  although  in  all  other  respects  he  always  diowedthe  greatest 
deference  to  their  wishes.  He  afterwards  supplied  the  deSciencies  of 
his  education  by  private  study ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus 
acquired  was  more  substantial  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  though  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  French  languages.  At  an  early  period 
he  pursued  his  private  studies  in  the  library  of  the  family  of  the 
Zaniani,  and  his  unremitting  perseverance  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  librarian  de  Bubeia,  who  soon  became  his  adviser  and  faithful 
friend.  After  having  read  through  the  greater  part  of  that  library, 
his  avidity  to  acquire  knowledge  led  him  to  examine  the  other 
libraries  of  his  native  city  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  His  love 
of  independence  induced  him  to  refuse  several  very  advantageoua 
offers  that  were  made  to  him  both  by  the  church  and  by  wealthy 
collectors  of  books  at  Venice,  and  he  continued  to  live  as  a  simple 
abb^.  He  formed  however  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  patrician 
Farsettiyof  whose  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  he  published  a  cata- 
logue, under  the  title  of  *  Biblioteca  Manuscritta  del  Bali  T.  G.  Faisetti,' 
Venice,  1771-80,  2  vols.  12mo.  While  this  work  was  in  course  of 
publicatiou  be  al^o  wrote  '  Dissertazione  Storica  intomo  alia  Publica 
Libreria  di  S.  Marco,'  Venice,  1774,  in  which  he  discussed  and  solved 
a  jjreat  many  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  literature.  He 
then  prepared  a  simUar  work  on  the  history  of  the  library  of  the 
academy  at  Padua,  whither  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Farsetti  ; 
but  the  materials  which  he  collected  for  that  purpose  were  imfor- 
tunately  left  in  the  hands  of  Colle,  the  historiographer  of  that 
institution,  through  whose  carelessness  they  were  lost  In  1776  he 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  of  ancient  writers  which 
were  in  the  library  of  the  Nami  family;  and  somewhat  later  a 
catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  of  Italian  works  contained  in  the  same 
hbrary.  These  works  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  to  Morelli 
an  honourable  place  among  the  eminent  bibliographers  of  modem 
times;  but  be  acquired  a  still  greater  reputation  as  librarian  of  the 
library  of  St  Mark— an  office  which  he  received  in  1778,  and  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  6th  of  May  1819.  He 
devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  to  the  completion  and  arrange- 
??  u-  **^*™*^^  library;  but  during  the  French  rule  in  Italy  he 
had,  to  bis  great  vexation,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  library 
from  Its  venerable  ancient  building  to  a  new  one,  the  splendour  and 
convenience  of  which  however  consoled  him  in  some  measure  for  the 
loss  of  the  former  buildiig.  In  1795  he  discovered  a  considerable 
^Hguient  of  the  66th  book  of  Dion  Cassius,  which  he  published  at 
BassaLo,  together  with  new  varioua  readings  of  other  books  of  the 
Bsme  historian.  This  little  work  was  afterwards  (in  1800)  republished 


at  Paris,  uniform  with  Beimarus'  edition  of  Dion  Cassias.  The  work 
which  exhibits  his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  critical  acumen  la  the 
strongest  light  is  his  '  Bibliotheca  Manuscripta  Qrssca  et  Latina,'  of 
which  however  only  one  volume  was  published  at  Bassano  (1802), 
although  he  had  collected  materials  for  several  more  volumes.  His 
last  production  was  'Epistolsd  Septem  vario  Emditionis,'  Padaa, 
1819.  Abb^  MorelU  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  library  of  St.  Mark  during  the  time  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  it, 
to  have  been  the  most  amiable,  kind,  and  obliging  person,  and  his  vsst 
learning  was  equalled  only  by  his  extraordinary  modesty.  After  bis 
death  there  appeared  *  Operette  ora  inaieme  con  Opusooli  di  Anticbi 
Scrittori,'  Venice,  8  vols.  8vo,  1820.  (Bettio,  Orazione  reeitata  nelU 
aoUnne  Esequie  neUa  Chiaa  PcUriarccUe  di  Venezia,  Venice,  1819.) 

MOBE'BI,  LOUIS,  bom  in  Provence  in  1643,  studied  at  Aix  and 
Lyon,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
piling a  universal  Dictionary,  biograpMcal  and  geographical;  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  had  collected  a  considerable  stock  of 
literary  information.  He  knew  also  several  languages,  and  was  sssisted 
by  several  friends,  who  procured  him  materitds  for  his  work,  which 
he  published  in  1671,  in  1  voL  folio,  '  Grand  Dictionnake  Hiistoriqus 
et  Critique  de  Lonis  Moreri.'  Although  its  contents  are  miscellaneous^ 
the  biographical  part,  both  in  respect  of  quantity  and  execution, 
exceeds  the  rest  Moreri's  Dictionary  may  be  considered  as  having 
suggested  the  idea  of  subsequent  biographical  dictionaries.  Moreri 
undertook  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  of  which  he 
published  the  first  volume,  but  the  second  was  not  entirely  printed  when 
the  author  died  in  1680.  His  constant  application  hastened  his  death. 

Numerous  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  considerably  altered,  revised, 
and  enlarged  by  several  editors,  among  others  by  Leolerk  and  Bajle, 
have  appeared ;  the  laat  is  that  of  Paris,  1769,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Hot- 
withstanding  its  many  imperfectioni^  Moreri's '  Dictionary '  is  still  a 
useful  work ;  the  genealogical  articles  are^  the  most  complete ;  the 
geographical  are  the  most  defective.  Moreri  published  also  *  B^tions 
Nouvedles  du  Levanl^  ou  Traits  de  la  Beligion,  da  Gouvernement,  et 
des  Coutumes  de  Perses,  Arm^niens,  et  Gaurei,  oompoete  par  le  P.  Q. 
D.  C.  C    (P^re  Gabriel  du  Chinon  (}apucin.) 

MOBGAGNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  bom  at  ForU  in  1682. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna  under  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  and  ia 
1701  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree.  He  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and 
to  Padua,  to  study  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1715 
he  was  appomted  chief  professor  of  anatomy  in  Uie  University  of 
Padua.  He  died  in  1771,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  all  the 
chief  scientific  societies  in  Europe,  and  having  received  the  highest 
honours  from  the  contemporary  popes  and  the  soTereigns  of  adjacent 
nations. 

Morgagni*8  chief  works  are,  '  Adversaria  Anatomioa  prima,'  Bono- 
nisB,  170^  a  small  work  in  which  Haller  ('BibL  Anat'  u.  84)  says 
there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  not  new,  or  at  least  more  clearly 
described  than  it  had  been  previously.  Five  similar .  ooUeotions  of 
miscellaneous  observations  were  afterwards  published  under  similar 
titles,  and  in  1719  they  were  all  printed  together  at  Padua—'  Epiatola 
Anatomicn' — amounting  altogeUier  to  twenty,  which  were  puhluhed 
together  at  Venice  in  1762.  He  edited  also  the  life  and  works  of 
Valsalva,  his  former  preceptor  and  Mend,  whoee  opinions  he  con* 
stantly  and  warmly  maintained.  But  Morgagni's  most  celebrated 
work  waa  that  which  he  first  published  in  his  eightieth  year, '  De 
Sedibus  et  Causis  Morbomm  per  Anatomen  Indagatis^'  Venice,  1761, 
in  two  volsL  folio,  which  contains  reoords  of  an  immense  number  of 
observations  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  which  conferred  nearly  as  great 
benefit  on  pathology  as  the  contemporary  works  of  Haller  conferred 
on  physiology.  It  has  been  since  frequently  republished  and  translated, 
and  is  still  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

MOBGAN,  SIB  THOMAS  CHARLES,  Eniqhi,  MJ).,  was  bom 
about  1788.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Morgan,  Ksq.  of  London. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  College,  the  Charterhouse  School,  London, 
and  St  Peter^s  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  M.B.  in  1804  and  M.D.  in  1809. 
He  established  himself  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Londoi^  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Queen  Square^  London.  His  wife  died 
after  giving  birth  to  one  daughter.  He  was  knighted  in  Ireland  in 
1811,  and  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Aberoom  at  his  residence^ 
Baron's  Court,  near  Newtoustewart,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone^  he 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Owenson,  whom  he  married  in  1812. 
He  afterwards  established  himself  in  Ireland,  and  during  a  residence 
there  of  about  twenty-five  years  devoted  much  df  lus  time  to  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  he  advocated  at  public 
meetings,  and  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Not  long  after  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Owenson  l^e  relinquished  his  professional  praotios, 
and  applied  his  talents  to  literature,  chiefly  as  a  contributor  to  the 
New  Monthly  Magasine  and  other  periodicalB,  He  became  well  known 
for  the  light  and  piquant  style  in  wiiich  he  conveyed  valuable  truths 
combined  with  curious  fancies.  In  1818  he  published '  Sketches  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Life,'  8vo,  and  afterwards  *The  Philosophy  of 
Morals,'  8vo,  both  of  which  were  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 
To  Lady  Morgan's  *  France '  he  added  '  Four  Appendices  on  the  State 
of  Law,  Finance,  Medicine,  and  Political  Opinion  in  fVanoa'  After 
the  accesfiion  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  1881  Sir  Charles  HoigMi  wu 
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appointed  one  of  the  Commiasionen  of  Irish  Fisheries,  and  his 
Reports  were  remarkable  for  olesrDeas  and  acouraoy.  '  The  Book 
withoot  a  Name,'  2  vols.  8vo^  published  in  1841,  is  a  oollection  of  essays 
and  sketehea  by  himself  and  Lady  Morgan,  partly  new,  and  partly 
oonsisting  of  stray  pieces  which  had  appeared  in  dififerent  periodicals 
daring  the  previous  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He  died  August  28th,  1848. 
He  signed  his  name  Sir  T.  Charles  Morgan,  and  is  generally  known  as 
Sir  Charles  Morgan. 

MORGAN,  LADY.  Miss  Sidnbt  Owxnsost  was  bom  about  1786 
in  Dublin,  where  her  father  was  a  performer  at  the  Theatre  Royid,  a 
writer  of  songs,  and  a  composer  of  music  for  them.  She  was  tiie 
eldest  daughter,  and  the  late  Lady  Clarke  was  her  sister.  She  became 
an  authoress  at  a  Tory  early  age,  having  published,  it  is  stated,  a 
Toliune  of  poems  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1804  she  published  her 
fint  novel  'St.  Clair,  or  The  Heiress  of  Desmond,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
London,  and  in  1805,  '  The  Novice  of  St.  Domioick,  4  vols.  12ma 
In  1805  she  resided  for  a  time  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  and  soon  afterwards  made  a  short  tour  in  England,  where, 
as  she  states,  the  terms  of  reproach  in  which  her  country  was  spoken 
of  induced  her  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Ireland  where  she  had  been  residing.  This 
afae  thought  it  best  to  do  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  and  the  '  Wild 
Irish  Girl,  a  National  Tale/  3  vols.  12mo,  1806,  was  produced,  which  not 
only  obtained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity,  but  introduced 
her  to  the  society  of  persons  of  rank  and  fortune.  She  also  published 
a  collection  of  Irish  Melodies  which  she  had  obtained  from  the  singing 
of  the  natives  of  Connaught  In  1807  she  published  'Patriotic 
Sketches  in  Irelsnd,'  2  vols.  12mo,  which  was  the  result  of  another 
visit  to  Connaught  in  1806.  The  applause  which  she  received  seems 
to  have  stimulated  her  to  great  activity  of  mind,  for  in  1807  she  also 
published  '  The  lAy  of  an  Irish  Harp,  or  Metrical  Fragments,'  8vo, 
and  produced  'The  first  Attempt,  or  The  Whim  of  a  Moment,'  a 
eomie  opera,  which  was  acted  for  the  first  time,  March  4, 1807,  at 
the  Thntre  Royal,  Dublin,  and  was  very  successfoL  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  a  second  dramatic  attempt^  notwithstanding  the 
favourable  reception  of  the  first  In  1809  she  published  'Woman, 
or  Ida  of  Athens,'  a  novel,  4  vols.  12mo,  which  was  treated  with 
brief  severity  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  In  1811 
appeared  '  The  Missionary,  an  Indian  Tale,*  3  vols.  12mo.  Sir  T. 
Cbarles  Morgan,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercom  at  his 
seat.  Baron's  Court,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Owenson,  and  married  her  in  1812.  In  1814  Lady  Morgan 
published  'CDonnel,  a  National  Tale,'  8  vols.  12mo;  and  in  1816 
'Florence  M'Carthy,  a  National  Tale,'  4  vols.  12mo. 

In  1816-17-18  Lady  Morgan  visited  France,  and  resided  in  the 
capital,  where  she  was  on  terms  of  intercourse  with  the  best  society. 
The  [result  of  this  residence  was  the  publication  of  her  work  eotitled 
*  Fnuice,'  4to,  and  2  vols.  8vo,  1817-18,  which  is  chiefly  a  description 
of  Pkris  and  of  Parisian  society,  intermixed  with  fetches  of  the 
scenery  and  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  From  France  Lady  Morgan 
proceeded  to  Italy,  through  which  she  journeyed  in  1819-20,  and  in 
1821  published  her  'Italy,'  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  This  work  is  properly 
a  book  of  travels  composed  from  her  journals.  Having  crossed  over 
Mount  Cenis  she  descended  into  Piedmont  After  residing  some  time 
in  Turin,  she  passes  through  Lombardy,  describes  Milan  and  other 
places,  and  then  proceeds  successively  to  Genoa,  Piaoenza,  Parma, 
Modena,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venica  This  work 
m  mostly  occupied  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  decorations  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  the  religious  and 
other  ceremonies  and  shows  which  ^he  witnessed.  'The  Life  and 
l^mes  of  Salvator  Ross,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  a  sort  of  biographical  romance, 
or  romantic  biography,  was  published  in  1823.  A  new  edition  of 
it  vras  published  in  1855,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  a  new  edition 
of  her  works.  In  1825  she  publisbed  a  work  on  the  evils  of 
'Absenteeism'  to  Ireland.  'The  O'Briens  and  O'Flahertys,'  4  vols. 
poet  8vo,  another  picture  of  Irish  manners,  appeared  in  1827. 
In  1829-30  she  again  resided  in  France,  and  produced  'France  in 
1829-80,'  2  vols.,  8vo ;  'The  Book  of  the  Boudoir,'  2  vols.,  post  8vo; 
and  'Dramatic  Scenes  firom  Real  Life,'  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  In  1833-34 
aha  visited  Belgium,  and  produced  the  '  Princess,  or  the  B^guinei,' 
8  toIbl,  poet  8vo,  1885.  Her  next  work  was  '  Woman  and  her 
Master,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  1840,  a  disquisition,  historical  and  philosophical, 
on  the  state  of  subjection  and  humiliation  in  which  woman  has  been 
held  by  her  Master  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  commencing 
with  Adam  and  £ve^  and  proceeding  through  the  periods  of  the 
patriarch  age  of  the  Hebrews,  the* Jewish  kingdoms,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics,  and  the  Roman  Empire  till  its  extinction.  Lady 
Morgan  in  this  work  appears  as  the  advocate  of  her  sex,  contending 
that  woman  throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  extent  of  time,  though 
condemned  to  unmerited  obscurity,  ignorance,  and  passive  obedience, 
has  been  the  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  man, 
of  which  fact  she  exhibite  numerous  examples.  '  Woman  and  her> 
Master/  2  vols^  crown  8vo,  1855,  forms  the  second  of  the  series  of  the 
new  edition  of  Lady  Morgan's  '  Works.'  '  The  Book  without  a  Name,' 
is  noticed  under  Moeoak,  Sir  Thomas  Chablbs.  In  1846  Lady 
Motgan  republished  'The  Wild  Irish  Girl,'  in  Colbum's  'Standard 
Novels,'  with  a  preface,  in  which,  alluding  to  certain  reproaches  of 
ber  being  her.'eLf  *'an  absentee,'  fche  says  that  the  only  territorial 


possession  she  ever  had  in  Ireland  was  a  bed  of  mignonette  in  a 
drawing-room  balcony;  and  that  her  removal  was  "at  the  desire  of 
one  who  had  left  his  own  great  and  happy  country  for  the  adoption 
of  hers,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  cause  to  which  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents, 
and  his  prime  of  life.  It  was  after  the  battle  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation had  been  fousht  and  won,  and  the  gr<iat  league  formed 
for  its  consummation  had  been  broken  up  and  dispersed,  that  he 
became  desirous  to  return  'to  die  at  home  at  last'  (ahu);  and 
where  he  placed  his  solitary  survivor  she  hopes  to  pass  the 
scanty  fragment  of  li(e  still  reserved  to  her,  without  reproach, 
as  without  the  consciousness  of  deserving  it"  hidj  Morgan  receives  a 
government  pension  of  300^  a-year,  as  a  reward  for  her  literary  services. 
One  of  her  latest  productions  was  a  '  Letter  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in 
answer  to  his  Remarks  on  Lady  Moigan's  Statement  regarding  St 
Peter^s  Chaur,'  8vo,  1851.  In  her  work  on  'Italy,'  when  describing  the 
Festa  di  Cattedra,  or  Festival  of  the  Chair,  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
at  Rome,  she  stated  in  a  foot-note  that  the  French,  when  they  were 
in  possession  of  Italy,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  examining  the  so- 
named  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  had  found  on  it  an  inscription  in 
Arabic  characters,  which  with  some  difficulty  they  deciphered,  and 
ascertained  to  be  the  well-known  confession  of  faith,  "There  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet"  They  supposed  that  the  chair 
had  been  brought  firom  the  East  in  the  time  of  the  Crusade's,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  inscription  being  unknown,  it  had  been  placed 
behind  the  high  altar  as  the  actual  chair  in  which  St  Peter  was 
accustomed  to  sit  when  instructing  his  converts.  Lady  Morgan  in 
this  pamphlet  states,  with  regud  to  the  examination  of  the  chair 
and  discovery  of  the  inscription,  that  her  informant  was  Baron 
Denon,  who  told  her  that  he  and  ChampoUion  were  present,  and 
assisted  in  translating  the  inscription. 

Lady  Morgan  s  early  works  (the  works  of  an  inexperienced  girl), 
romantic  and  rhapsodical  as  they  are^  afford  proofs  of  that  aouteness 
of  observation,  sprightliness  of  remark,  and  freshness  of  feelings 
which  distinguish  her  more  matured  productions.  Her  descriptions  of 
scenery,  which  are  too  often  overcharged  with  poetical  expressions, 
are  less  pleasing  than  her  exhibitions  of  character,  manners,  and 
customs.  In  matters  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and  others  less 
important,  ahe  is  a  decided  liberal,  sometimes  indeed  a  radical,  and  . 
her  thoughts  and  opinions  are  expressed  with  unrestrained  freedom 
and  unflinching  boldness.  Her  style  of  composition  is  elaborate  and 
ornate,  but  never  heavy  or  obscure,  and  is  rarely  without  some- 
thing of  a  musical  flow.  All  her  works,  except  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  the  earliest,  had  a  very  extensive  ouxulation.  {See  Supflehent.] 
MORGH£N,  RAPHAfiL  SANZIO,  Cavaliexe,  one  of  the  moot 
celebrated  engravers  of  recent  times^  was  bom  at  Florence*  Jane  19, 
1758.  His  father,  Filippo  Moighen,  a  native  of  Florence^  was  an 
engraver,  who  had  settled  early  in  Naples,  and  married  there  the 
daughter  of  Francesco  liani,  court-painter  to  Charles  III.  By  her  he 
had  several  daughters  and  an  only  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Filippo  must  have  made  a  visit  with  his  wife  to  Florence  some  time 
after  his  marriage,  and  before  the  birth  of  Raphael,  as  Florence  was 
his  birthplace  by  his  own  account 

Raphael  Morghen  was  very  early  instructed  by  his  f&ther  in  the  first 
principles  of  his  art,  and  he  could  engrave  a  tolerable  plate  as  early  as 
his  twelfth  year.  His  first  works  were  small  landscapes  and  prints  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  but  his  first  engravings  of  consequenee 
were  seven  platea  from  the  masks  of  the  carnival  of  1778,  the  Pilgrim* 
age  of  the  Grand  Signer  to  Mecca.  This  was  a  work  of  such  extra- 
ordinary merit  for  a  youth  of  twenty,  that  his  father  deemed  it  right 
that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  instruction  that  could  be 
procured,  and  sent  him  accordingly  to  the  celebrated  Volpato  at 
Rome,  who  gave  him  at  first  a  print  of  £.  Sadeler's,  of  Christ  and 
Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Garden,  to  copy.  He  engraved  also  about  this 
time  Gavin  Hamilton's  allegoric  figure  of  Painting,  for  the  brothers 
Hackert  In  1781  he  engraved  RaffiMlle's  allegoric  figures  of  Poetry 
and  Theology,  from  the  Vatican.  In  the  same  yesr  he  married  Volpato's 
only  daughter  Domenica;  and  assisted  Volpato  on  his  plate  of  the 
Parnassus  of  Rafiaelle^  in  the  Stanie  of  the  Vatican.  In  1787  he 
engraved  the  Aurora,  painted  in  fresco  by  Guide  for  the  gsrden-house 
of  the  Palaxzo  Rospig^osi ;  but  this,  though  one  of  his  principal  works, 
is  not  one  of  his  best  Though  some  of  its  parts  are  better,  the  Hours 
around  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  are  less  graceful  and  less  buoyant  than 
those  in  the  print  by  Fry,  executed  long  before  it  The  extremities, 
especially  the  hands,  are  in  both  badly  drawn,  but  those  of  Moighen's 
print  are  inferior  to  Fry's,  and  the  faces  want  regularity  and  beauty. 
This  plate  however  was  retouched  by  the  school  of  Volpato,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  damaged.  The  impressions  without  the  words  '  In 
Aedibus  RospigliosLS,'  and  those  taken  before  the  retouch,  are  much 
more  valuable  than  any  of  those  taken  afterwards.  In  1790  Morghen 
visited  Naples,  and  engraved  a  portrait  of  his  father.  The  Neapolitan 
court  wished  to  persuade  him  to  reside  at  Naples  in  1792,  and  offered 
the  inducement  of  a  salary  of  600  ducats ;  but  Morghen  accepted  in 
preference  an  invitation  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  TuMany  to  Florence^ 
and  established  himself  there  in  1793,  with  a  sahuy  of  400  scudi 
and  free  apartments  in  the  town,  under  the  sole  condition  tiiat  he 
should  keep  a  public  school ;  with  the  privilege  of  engraving  what  h« 
might  choose,  and  his  prints  remaining  hii  own  property. 
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The  first  print  engraved  by  him  in  FloTence  was  the  Madonna  delJa 
SeggioliL  In  1795  he  commenoed  the  celebrated  Madonna  del  Saoco, 
after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Baffitelle'a  Transfiguration ;  but  his  time 
wafi  much  taken  up  by  portrait  commiaaiona  from  the  royal  family  of 
Florence.  The  fint  picture  is  in  Florence;  the  Transfiguration  he 
engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Tofanelli :  be  had  commenceid  one  from 
a  copy  by  A.  del  Era;  but  upon  comparing  thia  with  the  origiual  he 
found  it  very  &ulty,  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  what  he  had  already 
done.  This  practice  of  engraving  from  copies  and  pubUahing  the  works 
produced  as  engraved  from  the  original  pictures,  may  be  a  custom 
with  engravers,  but  it  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  justified,  unless  the 
original  is  not  within  the  reach  of  Uie  engraver,  or  unleas  the  source 
be  acknowledged  upon  the  print  An  engraver  may  commenoe  his 
print  from  the  print  of  another  man  if  he  has  compared  the  copy 
with  the  original  and  found  it  to  be  exact;  but  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  availed  assiatance  is  imperative  in  point  of  honour.  A  print 
which  is  sold  as  a  faithful  copy  of  a  certain  work  of  art,  and  is  only 
the  copy  of  a  oopy,  without  reference  to  the  original,  is  virtually  a 
forgery.  Jordan,  the  Russian  engraver,  for  his  large  and  ezoell«it 
engraving  of  the  Transfiguration,  was  engaged  thirteen  months  in  the 
Vatican  making  hia  chalk  drawing  from  the  picture,  to  execute  hia 
engraving  from,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  it  as  exact  a  copy 
as  could  be  made.  All  engravers  cannot  do  this,  but  they  can  all  aacer- 
iain  whether  the  drawings  they  work  from  are  approved  copies  or  not 

Morghen's  Transfiguration  was  not  completed  until  1812,  when  it 
appeared  with  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  L,  and  the  emperor  invited 
the  engraver  to  Paris,  and  honoured  him  with  various  presents.  This 
print  was  originally  sold  at  about  twenty  scudi,  or  four  guineas^  but 
the  price  aftisrwaids  very  much  increased,  and  reached,  in  aome 
improsafons,  from  20L  to  ZOU  The  cast-away  plate  was  aUo  finiahed 
by  Moighen'a  brother,  Antonio,  but  it  is  said  that  only  two  hundred 
impreaaionB  of  it  were  ever  printed :  the  plate  came  into  the  poaaee- 
sion  of  Artaria  and  Ca,  at  Mannheim.  Though  less  correct,  it  has 
more  technical  effect  as  an  engraving  than  the  second  print  Of  the 
second  print  there  are  eight  different  kinds  of  impressions : — etdungB, 
in  five  degrees  of  progrees,  in  which  additional  portions  are  finished ; 
fifteen  impressions  in  which  all  is  finished  but  the  book  in  the  hand  of 
6t  Andrew;  impressions  in  the  same  degree  of  progress,  with  the 
inscription,  '  Et  transfiguratus  est  ante  eos,'  written  with  the  needle ; 
and,  lastly,  the  completely  finished  prints.  The  engraving  is  a  work 
of  great  labour,  of  great  skill,  and  of  extraordinaiy  merit  as  fSar  as  the 
execution  of  the  lines  goes,  jelt  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  it  wants 
tone  and  aerial  perspective,  it  is  hard  and  metallic,  and,  as  a  whole^  is 
flat,  though  the  individual  parts  are  beautifully  rounded.  Morghen 
was  engaged  while  this  work  was  in  progress,  thzee  years,  upon  a  print 
of  the  Last  Supper  by  Lionardo  da  Vind,  and  this  is  his  masterpiece. 
The  flatness  and  equality  of  his  general  execntioi^  is  not  perceptible  or 
detrimental  to  this  work,  as  the  picture  is  comparativdy  in  one  plain, 
and  it  is  sufficiently  laige  to  admit  of  great  detail  of  expression :  it 
was  made  finom  a  drawing  by  Teodoro  MatteinL  Later  impressions 
are  retouched ;  the  first  and  by  Ito  the  most  valuable  have  no  comma 
after  the  word  **vob]8~dioo  vobis,'  &a  The  last  impressions  are  also 
without  the  comma,  which  was  removed. 

Raphael  Moi^ghen  died  at  Florence,  April  8, 1888,  and  an  eactrava- 
gantly  eulogistic  inscription  was  placed  upon  his  tomb.  His  pupil 
Palmerini  published  at  Florence^  in  1824,  a  life  and  portrait  of  him, 
with  a  list  of  his  works, '  Catalogo  dalle  Opere  d'lnt^lio  di  RaffiMllo 
Morghen,  raooolte  ed  illustrate  da  N.  Palmerini,'  &G.  Morghen  has 
engraved,  according  to  this  list,  73  portraits;  47  biblical  and  religious 
pieces ;  44  historical  and  mythological  pieces ;  24  views  and  landscapes; 
and  13  vignettes  and  crests,  fta ;  in  all  201  pieces :  there  are  probably 
others  omitted  in  the  catalogue.  Dr.  Ni^er  has  reprinted  the  list 
entire  in  his  '  Etinstler  Lexicon.' 

MORHOF,  DANIEL  QEORGE,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
vexy  useful  work,  entitled  '  Polyhistor.'  A  life  of  him,  extending  to 
78  doeely-printed  quarto  pages,  is  prefixed,  onder  the  title  of  *  Prole- 
gomena,' to  the  second  volume  of  that  work,  by  the  editor,  John 
Moller,  rector  of  the  grammar-school  of  Flensbuig  in  Schleswig, 
From  this  copious  dissertation  it  appears  that  Morhof  was  bom  at 
Wiemar,  in  the  duchy  of  Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  6th  of 
February  1689.  His  father  was  Joachim  Morhof,  notaiy  public, 
asaistantKiIerk  to  the  town  counoil  (Senatni  urbano  a  judioii  inferioxis 
aecretis),  who  had  been  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  the  Mark  of 
firandenbuzg,  and  is  described  as  distinguished  both  for  his  probity 
and  hia  learning ;  his  mother  was  Agnes,  daughter  of  Daniel  Hintains, 
a  respectable  merchant  Toung  Morhof  was  taught  hia  Latin  rudi- 
ments at  home  by  his  father,  who  also  made  him  early  fioniliar  with 
the  Bible,  and  with  the  elements  of  general  history.  Before  he  knew 
hia  alphabet  he  was  fond  of  music,  in  which  he  afterwards  made 
remarkable  progreas.  When  he  was  in  due  time  sent  t#  the  Athe- 
nsQum,  or  academy,  of  his  native  town,  he  distinguished  himself  not 
only  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  history  and  in  the  mathematical 
Bciencee.  In  March  1655  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Psadagogium  of 
Stettin,  whence  after  two  years  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of 
RoBtook  to  study  law.  He  continued  however  to  give  a  great  part  of 
his  time  to  elegant  literature^  and  especially  to  poetry,  compoaing 
verses  both  in  Latin  and  German  with  great  facility,  and  much  to  the 
admiration  of  hia  fidends.    In  1660  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 


poetry  in  the  miiversity.  In  the  end  of  the  same  year,  before  com* 
mencing  his  public  preleotiona,  he  viaited  Holland  and  Enghmd, 
remaining  for  aome  time  in  thia  country  that  he  might  have  the  oae 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  also  addressed  a  congratulatory  Latin 
poem  to  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration.  On  his  return  to  the  Conti- 
nent he  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Franeker  ia 
fViealand,  on  the  26th  of  September  1661.  'He  greatly  diitinguiahed 
himself  by  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship ;  and  in  1665  he  was  invited  and  induced  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  Public  Dootor  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  in  the  newly* 
founded  University  of  Kiel  in  Holatein.  In  the  summer  of  1670  ha 
made  a  second  journey  to  Holland  and  England,  and  stayed  for  a 
considerable  time  in  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  aocie^,  among 
othera,  of  Boyle,  Isaac  Vosaius,  and  Oldenburg,  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society.  On  the  28rd  of  October  1671  he  married,  at  Kiel, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Caspar  a  Deging^,  senator  of  LiibeoL  She 
died  in  1687,  after  having  brought  him  four  sons,  of  whom  the  second, 
George  Maiquard,  and  the  fourth,  ^ric  George,  died  young ;  the  fint^ 
Caspar  Daniel,  and  the  third,  Frederic,  survived  their  father. 

In  1678  Morhof  suoceeded  to  the  professorship  of  history;  and  m 
1680  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  university.  The  latter  charge 
to  so  devoted  a  reader  was  peculiarly  gratifying.  From  the  time  of 
the  loss  of  his  wifia  however  his  health  began  to  break  down.  In 
1690  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  illness ;  and  when  he  had  partially 
recovered,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he  undertook  an  ill- 
adviaed  journey  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Pyrmont^  from  which  he 
never  retnmed ;  he  only  got  back  as  far  as  Lubeck,  and  thera 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  30th  of  July  1691,  in  the  fifty-tlurd  year  of 
his  age. 

Morhof  was  a  very  voluminous  author.  The  account  of  his  writings, 
published  and  unpublished,  fills  nearly  50  pagea  of  the  memoir  by  hia 
friend  Moller.  Hia  first  production  consiated  of  two  Latin  poeou, 
published  together  in  1657.  This  was  followed  by  an  academical 
disquisition  entitled  '  Diatriba  de  Morlns  et  eorum  Remediis  Juridica,' 
in  1658 ;  and  afterwards,  among  other  works^  by  an  octavo  volume 
entitled  *  Epigrammatum  et  Jooorum  Centuria  Prima,'  in  1659 ;  '  Dia- 
tribe Philologica  de  Novo  Anno  ^uaque  Ritibus,'  in  1668;  a  cnriooa 
defence  of  the  miraculous  powers  daimed  by  tikie  kings  of  England 
and  France  in  the  cure  of  the  king's-evil,  under  the  title  of  'Prinoeps 
Medicus,'  in  1665;  a  volume  of  'MisoeUanea  Poetioa,'  in  1666; 
another  entitled  'Venerum,  sive  Epithahunioram,  liber,'  in  1667; 
another  entitled  'Funeram  Liber,'  in  the  aame  year;  several  other 
volumes  of  Latin  verse  at  various  times ;  a  translation  into  Latin  of 
several  of  Boyle's  tracts,  in  1671 ; '  Diaputatio  de  Sole  Igaeo  Aoademica,' 
in  1672;  in  1678  'Epistola  de  Tranamutatione  Metallorum,'  (from 
iriiich  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  philosopher's  atone); 
in  1682,  an  8vo  volume,  in  German,  on  the  history  of  the  German 
language  and  poetry  ('  Unterrioht  von  der  Deutsidien  Sprache  und 
Poesie^'  ftc.),  With  a  ooUection  of  his  own  German  verses '  Teotacbe 
Gedichte');  in  1684,  <  liber  de  Patavinitate  Liviaoa;'  m  1686, 
'  Otioram  Divinorum,  aeu  Oarminum  Baerorum  Liber ; '  and  the  first 
and  second  books  of  his  <  Polyhiator,'  in  1688.  After  his  death 
appeared,  among  other  works,  in  1694,  '  D.  G.  Morfaofii  CVUL 
Quteationes  Chymicaa,  ex  variis  Autoribus  Chymiois  coUeot»;'  in 
1697,  <Moriiofii  Opera  Poetioa  Latina  omnia;'  in  1698,  <Morhofii 
Orationeaet  Programmata;'  in  1699,  'Morhofii  Diasertatioiies  Aca- 
demicaa  et  Epistolicao.'  For  the  works  which  he  left  in  manuscript, 
mostly  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which  have  never  been  printed,  we 
must  refer  to  the  ample  pages  of  his  biographer.  They  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  noticed  here.  ^  So  great  a  quantity  ci  literaiy  pro- 
duction in  so  short  a  life  sufficiently  attests  Morhof  s  diligence  and 
facility.  His  judgment  however  appeapi  to  have  been  hardly  in 
proportion  to  his  acquirements;  and  even  liis  learning  was  mora 
remarkable  for  its  superficial  extent  than  for  its  depth.  Of  sll  the 
mass  of  authorahip  to  which  his  name  ia  attached,  his  'Polyhistor' 
is,  we  believe^  the  only  portion  that  ia  atill  held  in  any  eateem. 

The  full  title  of  this  work  is  '  Polyhistor  Literarius,  Philosophieua^ 
et  Practicus.'  Of  the  '  Polyhiator  l2terarius/  intended  to  form  the 
first  volume^  Two  Books^  as  already  mentioned,  were  published  by  the 
author  himself  in  1688.  They  were  brought  out  in  4to  at  Liibeck. 
The  fint  is  entitled  *  Bibliothecarius ; '  the  Second, '  Methodicus.'  As 
reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  work,  they  make  together  588  pageik 
A  Third  Book,  entitled  nopao^fccvaaTucot,  was  printed  £com  Morhofs 
manuscript  at  Lubeck  in  1692,  with  a  re-impression  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Books :  it  extends  to  156  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  first 
volume,  oonsisting  of  Book  iv.,  entitled  'Grammaticua'  (206  pp.); 
Book  y.,  entitled 'Critieus' (20  pp.);  Book  yl,  entitled 'Qratorius' 
(60  pp.);  and  Book  vn.,  entitled  *Poeticus'  (72  pp.),  were  compiled 
from  notea  of  Morhofs  lectures,  by  Moller  and  John  Friokius,  profeaaor 
of  theology  at  Ulm;  they  also  added  the  'Polyhistor  Philosophicua,' 
in  Five  Books ;  and  the  *  Polyhistor  Practioui^'  in  Seven  Books ;  and 
published  the  completed  work  in  2  vols.  4to  in  1704.  A  new  edition 
of  the  whole  work  was  produced  in  2  vols.  4to^  by  John  Albert 
Fabriciusy  in  1731 ;  and  another  edition  in  4to,  by  &e  aame  editor,  in 
1747.  Ail  the  editions  have  been  published  at  Liibeck.  With  the 
ample  indezea  which  Fabridus  has  appended  (though  the  plan  of 
notation  is  rather  complicated),  and  with  the  oorxeotiona  and  additions 
which  it  has  received  from  his  extensive  and  aoouiate  learning,  the 
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'PolyluBtor'  is  ttill  a  nseftil  survey  of  univenal  literatnre  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  As  in  almost  all  such  works,  howeyer, 
acme  subjects  which  happened  to  be  favourites  with  the  author  or  his 
editors  are  treated  at  disproportionate  loDgth,  while  others  of  greater 
real  importance  are  too  summarily  dismissed. 

•MOiUN,  GENERAL  ARTHURJULES,  Director  of  the  Con. 
•onratoire  Impdriale  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Paris,  eminent  as  an 
investigator  in  practical  mechanics  and  the  strengUi  of  materials,  and 
the  author  of  several  worlis  relating  to  those  subjects,  was  bom  at 
Flans  on  the  19th  of  October  1795.  In  1818  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
£cole  Polyteehnique,  and  after  completing  his  studies  for  his  branch 
of  the  service,  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery.  About 
1828-29  he  was  charged  by  the  Minister  of  War  with  an  investigation 
relative  to  the  motive  power  used  in  the  government  manufactories  as 
compared  with  private  establishments.  The  results  were  published 
in  1830  in  the  third  number  of  the  'Memorial  de  TArtillerie/  a  work 
issued  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  the  corps.  In  1881,  at  Mets 
( where  he  was  some  time  professor  of  mechanics  at  the  Ecole  d'AppU- 
cation  de  TArtillerie  et  du  G^nie),  he  made  some  experiments  on 
friction,  which  were  printed  by  order  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (4to, 
9  plates,  Paris,  1882) ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  resumed  them  (the 
results  being  again  published—- 4to,  4  plates,  1888) ;  and  also  m  1838 
(4  to,  9  plates,  1885).  He  then  entered  upon  experiments  on  various 
kinds  of  water-wheels,  the  results  of  which  were  laid  before  the 
Academy,  and  published  in  the '  Comptes  Rendus '  of  1886,  under  the 
title,  *  Experiences  sur  les  Roues  hydrauliquee  li  Aubes  Planes,  et  sur 
es  Roues  hydrauliques  k  Augets,'  with  8  plates ;  and  with  the  Report, 
n  which  they  are  regarded  as  of  great  value.  The  results  of  further 
experiments  on  water-wheels 'k  axe  vertical,'  oalled  *  turbines,' were 
published  in  1888.  In  1887  he  published  his  'Aide-M^moire  de 
M^canique  Pratique^*  for  the  use  of  artillery  offlcera  and  dvil  and 
militaiy  engineers  (8vo,  PSris),  containing  rules  and  formulaa  in  various 
sobjecta.  This  work  has  gone  through  four  editions*  the  last  being 
published  in  1847.  In  1888  appeared  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  at  Meta  in  1884,  on  the  adherence  of  the  parts  of  masonry  and 
brickwork,  on  the  friction  of  axes  of  rotation,  and  on  the  variation  of 
tenaion  in  endless  stra|)s  or  cords  employed  for  transmission  of  motive 
power,  and  other  subjects  (' Kouvelles  Experiences  sur  TAdherence,' 
fra).  In  1841,  or  1842,  he  published  more  than  one  edition,  with  5 
plates,  of  a  small  work  describing  a  self-registering  apparatus,  which 
might  be  employed  in  measuring  the  work  performed  by  various  kinds 
of  *  prime-movers '  ('  Notice  sur  Divers  Dynamometriques,'  Ac.).  In 
1842  he  also  publiriied  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  gave  the 
results  of  certain  experiments  on  traction,  and  the  destructive  e£foot 
of  carriagea  upon  rcMds  (4to,  4  plates,  2nd  edition,  Paris).  These 
experiments  had  been  made  partly  in  1887  and  1888  by  order  of  the 
Hiniater  of  War,  and  in  1889  and  1841  for  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  His  most  recent  works  are  included  under  the  head, '  Lesons 
de  Meeanique  Pratique;'  and  they  oomprise  the  'Resistanoe  des 
Matdrianx'  (8vo,  6  plates),  of  which  the  fiist  edition  was  published  in 
1858,  and  a  second  has  been  printed  with  the  date  1857 ;  the  *  Notions 
G^metxiques  sur  les  Mouvements  et  leurs  Transformation'  (2nd 
edition,  8vo),  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  under  the  title 
'CindnuK^ue;'  the  'Notions  fondsmentales  et  donnees  d'Experience' 
(Sod  edition) ;  the  ' Hydraulique ;'  and  the  'Machines  k  Vapeur.' 

About  the  year  1841,  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  mentioned  as 
wofesBor  of  industrial  mechanics  in  the  Institution  of  which  he  is  now 
Director.  His  elevation,  in  military  rank,  up  to  that  of  general  of 
division,  is  of  recent  data  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Franoe, 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Artillery;  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  academies  of  Berlin,  Madrid,  Turin,  Florence,  and  Mete;  of  the 
Soeidtd  Industrielle  at  Mulhansen,  the  French  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester; 
and  he  was  a  commissioner  of  the  French  Exposition  of  1855.  English 
men  of  science  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  having  given  particulars 
to  the  French  world  of  the  reeent  investigations,  with  which  he  is 
well  aequainted,  by  Hodgkinaon  and  others,  and  for  his  own  researches, 
which  liave  merited  and  received  attention  here. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE,  bom  June  26, 1768,  vros  the  son  of  Heniy 
Robert  Moriand,  an  indifferent  painter,  finom  whom  he  received  his 
first  instructions,  but  very  soon  surpassed  his  master.  He  first  painted 
Tandscapesy  and  one  or  two  small  conversation  pieces ;  his  favourite 
subjects  however  were  domestic  animals—horses,  dogs»  pigs,  A/o.—^ 
which  he  painted  in  a  loose  but  very  skilful  manner.  In  the  exliibitiott 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791  he  liad  a  picture  representing  the 
interior  of  a  stable^  with  horses,  draymen,  &c.,  larger  than  a  half- 
length  :  it  is  an  excellent  performance,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  Iris  maaterpieoe.  Moriand  was  a  oonsiderable  proficient  in  the 
medianism  of  the  art,  but  his  feeling  for  colour  was  very  indifferent^ 
and  his  tsste  was  coarse  and  uncultivated.  With  a  correct  eye  for 
cffiect»  he  observed  and  executed  with  equal  rapidity;  and  though 
without  imagination  or  refinement,  rendered  his  subjects  interesting 
by  a  faithful  though  coarse  expression  of  their  essential  character  and 
pietnresqne  arrangementi  Edwards  regrets  that  *'  his  low  and  vulgar 
propeoflifeies  led  hka  into  society  ill  calculated  to  improve  his  mind  or 
tnannen."  On  which  Fuseli  remarks: — "It  is  surely  one  of  the 
fikvourite  pandoxes  of  the  sge  to  wonder  at  the  association  of  a  man's 
ftnroarila  oljeota  of  amusement  with  his  favourite  objects  of  study. 


It  would  be  a  disgusting  idea,  if  it  were  a  possible  one,  that  the  man 
who,  with  congenial  satisfaction,  spends  the  day  in  pencilling,  to  a 
degree  of  deception,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  could  long  for  the  recreation 
of  elegant  society  in  the  evening."  But  this  is  a  shallow  fallacy. 
It  would  indeed  be  idle  to  refiite  the  suggestion  that^  whatever  the 
subjects  which  a  painter  selects  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  he  must 
be  expected  to  choose  the  companions  of  his  social  hours  from  the 
same  associations :  a  fiower>painter  surely  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
companion  of  gardeners,  nor  a  pamter  of  horses  the  intimate  of  ostlers 
and  stable-men.  Moriand  spent  his  days  in  reckless  and  brutal  dissi- 
pation, and  he  died  at  last  at  a  sponging-house  in  Eyre-street-hill,  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1804,  his  death  b^ng  no  doubt 
accelerated  by  his  excesses. 

>  MOBLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Moriand,  of  Sulhamstead-Banniiter,  near  Reading  in  Bericshiie^  and 
was  born  somewhere  about  the  year  1625.  He  recMved  his  education 
at  Winchester  school  and  Cambridge.  He  remainbd  at  Cambridge  for 
ten  years,  but  never  took  a  degree.  Soon  after  his  departure  firom 
college,  we  find  him  sent  on  «he  fiunous  embassy  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden  in  company  with  Whitelooke  and  a  retinue  of  otiier  gentle- 
men. Wliitelooke,  in  his  Journal,  calls  him  "  a  very  civil  man,  and  an 
excellent  scholar."  On  his  return,  Moriand  became  aasbtant  to 
Thurloe,  the  secretary  of  Oliver  Cromweli  He  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  of 
Piedmont,  being  appointed  ''commissioner  extraordinary  for  thedia- 
tribution  of  the  colleoted  moneys  "  by  the  Protector,  who  also  made 
him  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet,  in  March  1665. 

Moriand  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot  usually  known  as 
Sur  Richard  Willises  plot^  and^  as  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
Morland's  history,  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  as  arranged 
by  Bboh  in  his  'life  of  Thurloe,'  although  we  thmkthat  it  is  far  from 
being  altogether  supported  by  proper  evidence. 

In  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1659,  Thurloe,  Cromwell,  and  Sir 
Richard  Willis  formed  a  design  of  ruining  King  Charles  at  one  blow, 
by  sending  over  messenj^ers  with  plausible  letters  **  to  invite  him  to 
come  over  in  a  single  ship,  with  only  his  two  brothers  and  a  few  more, 
to  a  certain  port  in  Sussex,  upon  an  appointed  day,  where  they  were 
pronused  to  be  received  and  supported  by  500  foot  at  theur  first 
landing,  and  2000  horse  within  one  day  after."  This  plot  was  dis- 
cussed in  Thurloe's  office,  when  Moriand  was  at  his  deak  apparently 
asleep:  Welwood  says  that  Cromwell,  when  he  saw  him,  drew  his 
sword,  and  was  only  dittuaded  from  despatching  him  on  die  spot  by 
the  earnest  soUoitation  of  Thurloe^  who  assured  him  that  Moriand 
had  sat  up  two  nights  together,  and  was  certainly  fast  asleep^  Dis- 
gusted at  this  proceeding,  Moriand  innnediately  determined  to  divulge 
the  plot  to  tiie  king,  which  he  did  by  means  of  one  Major  Henshaw, 
who  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  king,  being  thus 
cautioned,  answered,  that  "he  could  not  be  ready  so  soon  as  the 
appointed  day,"  which  gave  the  three  projectors  some  apprehension  and 
suspicion  of  the  discovery.  Not  being  satisfied  however  with  this 
answer,  Willis  was  appointed  to  oootrive  other  letters,  urging  his 
miges^  **  to  use  expedition,  and  not  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
his  happy  restoration."  The  king  answered,  that  he  was  not  very 
well,  or  something  that  appeared  so  frivolous,  that  they  justly  con- 
cluded their  whole  project  was  discovered,  and  Willis  was  suspected 
of  having  divulged  it.  Under  these  circumstances  Willis  sent  for 
Moriand,  who  went^  not  considering  it  safe  to  decline  the  meeting, 
but  took  two  pistols  with  him.  At  the  appointed  place,  he  was  met 
by  another  person,  by  whom  he  Was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
caution  into  a  dark  deep  cellar,  when^  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  he 
saw  Sir  Richard  by  himaelf  with  a  Bible  before  him.  Sir  Richard 
told  him  plainly  that  *'  he  had  sent  for  him  on  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a  secret  of  the  highest  importance,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
known  to  more  than  three  persons  beside  himselt"  Then,  reoouoting 
the  particularai,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Kble^  and  solemnly  swore 
that  he  had  not  been  the  discoverer,  and  requested  him  to  do  the 
same.  Moriand  told  him,  "  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  if  he  would  give 
him  a  reason  why  he  should  suspect  him.'^  All  this  he  did  with  such 
a  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  that  Willis  was  completely  damped, 
and  Moriand  eacaped  from  further  interrogation.  In  May  1660,  he 
went  to  the  king  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  who  received  him  kindly,  nuule 
him  a  knight^  and  soon  afterwards  a  baronet 

Eohard,  in  his  'History  of  England,'  produces  a  letter  from  Sir 
Samuel  to  Willis,  dated  March  10, 1660,  in  which  he  expressly  denies 
the  whole  of  the  above  statement ;  but  Morland*s  own  testimony  in 
his  autobiography  is  to  the  contrary :  if  he  did  write  it  at  all,  it  was 
merely  as  a  meanrf  of  safety  from  the  wrath  of  Sir  Ridiard  WilUs. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles,  Moriand  was  made  master  of  mechanics 
to  his  majesty,  who  also  presented  him  with  a  medal  as  an  "  honourable 
badge  of  his  signal  loyalty."  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  gentle- 
man of  his  majesty's  privy-chamber.  In  1677  he  took  the  lease  of  a 
house,  called  Oopped-Hall,  by  the  Thames  at  YanxhaUf  for  twenty- 
one  years.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  had  a  pension  of  400L  settled 
upon  him,  but  embarrassments  in  his  affatrs,  owing  to  an  imprudent 
marriage,  obliged  him  to  dispose  of  it  He  afterwards  removed  to  a 
house  at  Hammersmith,  near  the  water-side^  where  he  died,  Decem- 
ber 80,  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Hammersmith  chapel  on  January 
6oftfaA  following  year.    The  three  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
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yexy  wretchedly.  Poverty  and  Ion  of  eifht  compelled  him  to  rely 
almost  solely  on  the  charity  of  Archbisnop  Tenison.  In  a  letter 
dated  March  5, 1694,  he  retoms  him  thanks  for  his  kindness,  "which 
was  far  greater,"  says  Sir  Samuel,  "than  such  a  poor  wretch  as 
I  could  ever  hope  for."  This  letter,  written  when  he  was  blind,  is  a 
very  curious  relic,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  libraiy  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  '  Diary/  gives  an  ioteresting  description 
of  bim  when  suffering  under  this  accumulated  load  of  misfortunes : — 
"  25 tb  Oct,  1695.  The  arohbiahop  and  myself  went  to  Hammersmith 
to  visit  Sir  Samuel  Mori  and,  who  was  entirely  blind,  a  very  mortifpring 
sight.  He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which  was  very  ingemons, 
also  his  wooden  calendar,  which  instructed  him  all  by  feeling,  and 
other  pretty  and  useful  inventions  of  mills,  pumps,  &a,  and  the  pomp 
he  had  erected,  that  serves  water  to  his  garden,  and  to  passengers^ 
with  an  inscription,  and  brings  from  a  filthy  part  of  the  Thames,  near 
it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly  buried  200^.  worth 
of  music-books,  being,  as  he  said,  love-songs  and  vanity.  He  plays 
himself  psalms  and  religious  hymns  on  the  theorbo."  The  inscription 
wbich  Evelyn  refers  to  was  on  a  stone-tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  is 
we  believe  still  presejrved ;  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it : — "  Sir  Samuel 
Morland's  well,  the  use  of  which  he  freely  gives  to  all  persons :  hoping 
that  none  who  shall  come  after  him  wul  adventure  to  incur  God's 
dinpleasare  by  denying  a  cup  of  cold  water  (provided  at  another's 
cost  and  not  their  own)  to  neighbour,  stranger,  passenger,  or  poor 
thirsty  beggar.    July  8, 1695.*' 

Sir^Samuel  married  three  times ;  he  was  divorced  from  his  last  wife 
in  1688.  The  monument  to  his  two  first  wives  is  in  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  commemorates  them  in  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Ethiopia,  and  English. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  notice  his  writings  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions. From  some  correspondence  between  Morland  and  Dr.  John 
Pell,  preserved  in  Birch's  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  BriUsh 
Museum,  it  appears  that  Sir  Samuel,  as  early  as  1666,  had  intended  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  quadrature  of  curvilinear  spaces,  and  had 
actually  proceeded  to  print  a  portion  of  it,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  he  was  persuaded  to  lay  it  aside  altogether.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  he  invented  his  arithmetical  machine^  which  he  makes 
mention  of  in  a  letter  dated  May  13,  1666.  He  did  not  however 
publish  an  account  of  it  before  the  year  1673,  when,  "  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  very  good  friends,**  it  was  made  public.  The  little  work 
in  which  it  is  described  is  illustrated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  machine  are  exhibited.  Its  operations  are 
conducted  by  means  of  dial-plates  and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a 
steel  pin.  By  these  means  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic 
are  very  readily  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  "  without 
charging  the  memoxy,  disturbing  the  mind,  or  exposing  the  operations 
to  any  uncertainty."  His  'Perpetual  Almanac'  is  given  at  the  end, 
which  was  often  printed  separately. 

We  are  indebted  to  Morland  for  tbe  speaking-trampet  in  its  present 
form,  an  account  of  which  useful  instrument  he  published  at  London 
in  1671,  under  the  title  of '  A  Description  of  the  TubaStentorophonica, 
an  instrument  of  excellent  use  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land."  In  this  rare 
tract,  consisting  of  eight  leaves,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  expe- 
riments made  by  him  before  his  instrument  attained  a  certain  degrae 
of  perfection.  The  first  trumpet  that  be  constructed,  "although," 
says  Sir  Samuel,  "the  invention  had  been  long  before  digested  in  my 
thoughts,"  was  made  in  glass  in  the  year  1670,  being  about  2  feet  8 
inches  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  greater  end  II  inches,  and  that 
of  the  other  end  2i  inches:  "with  this,"  he  says,  "I  was  heard 
speaking  at  a  considerable  distance  by  several  persons,  and  found  that 
it  did  very  considerably  multiply  the  voice."*  After  giving  a  descrip- 
tiou  of  some  experiments  with  other  trumpets,  he  enters  into  a 
philosophic  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  sound,  and  the  beet  form  of 
the  speaking-trumpet,  which  he  leaves  doubtful,  and  concludes  with 
"an  account  of  the  manifold  uses"  of  his  instrument,  which  are  veiy 
excusably  exaggerated :  he  appears  also  to  have  overrated  the  power 
of  his  trumpet;  for,  in  his  *  Urim  of  Conscience,'  he  says  that  he  has 
no  doubt  but  that  it  might  be  improved  so  as  to  carry  the  voice  for 
the  distance  of  ten  miles.  A  French  translation  of  Morland's  treatise 
was  published  at  London  in  1671 ;  and,  in  an  advertiaement  prefixed, 
it  is  stated  that  Morland's  tubes  were  sold  by  Moses  Pitt»  a  bookseller 
iu  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the  price  of  2L  6m,  The  invention  excited 
much  general  interest  at  the  time;  so  Butler  makes  Hudibras  say, 

*'  I  heard  a  formidable  Toice, 
Loud  as  the  Stentophonlo  noise." 

There  is  one  of  Morland's  original  trumpets,  now  preserved  in 
Trinity  College  Libraiy,  Cambridge,  about  six  feet  long;  but  it  Ib  in 
bad  condition. 

All  former  biographers  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland  have  asserted  that  he 
invented  the  fire-engine,  but  he  ought  to  be  considered  rather  an 
improver  than  an  inventor  of  that  machine.  As  early  as  1690, 
Cyprian  Lucar,  in  his  treatise  named  *  Lucar-Solace,'  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  rude  fire-engine,  which  he  desigoated  by  the  name  of  a 
squirt,  and  wliioh  acted  precisely  on  the  principle  of  that  instrument 
Evelyn  also  mentions  a  fire-engine  invented  by  Greatorix  in  1656^ 
which  was  ten  years  after  he  saw  the  'quench-fires '  of  Sir  Samuel 
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pumps,  &c.,  which  he  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection :  his 
pumps  brought  water  from  Blackmore  Park,  near  Wmkfield,  to  the 
top  of  Windsor  Castle.  A  bill  to  enaUe  him  "  to  ei\joy  the  sole  benefit 
of  certain  pumps  and  water-engines  by  him  invented,"  was  read  tiie 
first  and  second  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  and 
18th  of  February  1674,  but  it  did  not  pass;  he  obtained  however  a 
patent  for  them  in  the  course  of  the,  following  year.  In  1697,  two 
years  after  his  death,  a  tract  by  him  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
his  son.  It  is  entitled  '  Hydrostatics,  or  Instructions  concerning 
Waterworks,'  and  contains  an  account  of  his  various  methods  of 
raising  water,  besides  tables  of  square  and  cube  roots :  from  the  dote 
of  Joseph  Morland's  prefiice,  it  appears  that  many  of  his  feither^s  works 
were  left  unpublished.  There  is  also  a  treatise  by  Sir  Samuel,  in  the 
Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts,  which  is  entitled  '  fil^vation  des 
Eaux,  par  toute  sorts  de  Machines,  r^duite  h  la  mesure,  au  poids,  et 
k  la  baUnce :  Presentee  k  Aa  m^jest^  tr^  Chr^tienne,'  1683  :  at  page 
25  commences  a  very  .short  tract  on  the  steam-engine,  entitled 
*  The  Principles  of  the  New  Force  of  Fire  invented  by  Chev.  Morland 
in  1682,  and  presented  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  1688,'  and  these 
principles  are  explained  as  follows : — 

"  Water  being  converted  into  vapour  by  the  force  of  fire,  there 
vapours  shortly  require  a  larger  space  (about  200  times)  Uian  the  water 
before  occupied,  and,  rather  than  be  constantly  confined,  would  split  a 
cannon.  But  being  duly  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  statics, 
and  by  science  reduced  to  measure,  weighty  and  balance,  then  they 
bear  their  load  peacefully  (like  good  horses),  and  thus  become  of 
great  use  to  mankind,  particularly  for  raising  water,  according  to  tbe 
following  table,  whidi  shows  the  number  of  pounds  that  may  be 
raised  1800  times  per  hour,  to  a  height  of  six  inches,  by  cylinders 
half  filled  with  water,  as  well  as  the  dificsrent  diameters  and  depths 
of  the  said  cylinders : "  then  follows  his  table  of  the  effects  of  different- 
sized  cylinders.  This  evidently  indicates  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subjsct,  and  to  his  great  credit  also,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
has  correctly  stated  the  increase  of  volume  which  water  occupies  in  a 
state  of  vapour,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  experiment:  his 
researches  however  seem  to  have  had  little  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  practical  application  of  steam. 

In  1658  he  published  his  '  History  of  the  Evangelioal  Churches  of 
Piedmont^'  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  creditable  performance  According  to  Beoghem, 
in  his  <  Bibliographia  Mathematica,'  he  wrote  *  articles  and  rules  for 
the  better  government  of  his  migesty's  forces  by  land  during  this 
present  war.'  His  'Doctrine  of  Interest,  both  Simple  and  Com- 
pound,' published  in  1679,  is  a  praiseworthy  little  volume,  and  the 
tables  are  very  accurately 'calculated;  but  his  'New  Rule  for  the 
Equation  of  Payments'  is  erroneous.  Another  tract  by  him,  con- 
sisting of  four  leaves,  and  entitled  '  The  Count  of  Pagan's  Method  of 
Delineating  all  manner  of  Fortifications  (Hegulsr  and  Irregular)  from 
the  exterior  Poligone  reduced  to  English  Measure  and  converted  into 
Hercotectonio  Lines,'  was  published  in  1672,  in  Venn's  '  Military  and 
Martial  Discipline.'  The  '  (Jrim  of  Conscience '  was  written  during 
his  blindness,  and  is  a  very  singular  piece  of  composition :  it  coDtains 
reflections  on  the  fsllen  state  and  insignificance  of  man,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  life.  By  one  of  his  letters  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  dated 
28th  of  July  1688,  and  preserved  in  the  arohiepisoopal  Ubrary  at 
Lambeth,  it  appears  that  he  once  had  an  intention  of  puhlisiiing  the 
first  six  books  of  Eudid  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  barometer,  which 
was  answered  by  Lord  North  in  another  tract  on  the  same  subject 
He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the  capatan  to  heave  up  anchors,  but 
he  must  be  considered  rather  an  improver  than  the  inventor  of  that 
machine :  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  various  other  performacoes, 
which  have  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  him. 

In  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  an  autobiography  of  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  written  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  together  with 
several  other  letters  and  papers :  it  is  from  this  original  source  that 
we  gave  several  particuian  for  the  first  time  in  this  article  as 
originally  published  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopesdia.'  We  have  aUo  made 
use  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  in  Chalmers's  *  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,* which  is  a  good  piece  of  biography,  considering  that  ha  hsd 
no  foundation  to  rest  on ;  as  also  of  a  separate  account  of  his  life^ 
writings,  and  inventions  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq. 

MOKLEY,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  early 
composers,  and  author  of  the  first  regular  treatise  on  the  art  of  music 
that  appeared  in  the  English  language,  was  bom  probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  but  4he  exact  time  is  unknown. 
All  that  is  known  of  this  eminent  professor  -is  gatheivd  from  Wood, 
who,  in  his  '  Athensa  Oxonieuses,'  tells  us  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Birde,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  in  very  reverential  and  affec- 
tionate terms ;  that  he  obtained  a  Bach^or's  degree  in  1588,  and  was 
sworn  into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  the  rojal  chapel  in  1592.  Ue 
died.  Dr.  Bumey  supposes,  in  or  near  the  year  1604. 

Morley  produced  many  oompositious  that  are  still  well  known, 
among  which  are,  cansouets  of  different  kinds,  particularly  for  two 
voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  and  services  and  anthems,  including 
the  fine  'Funeral  Service'  published  in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection,  the 
first  that  was  set  to  the  words  of  our  reformed  Liturgy.  He  also 
published  '  Consort  Lessons,  made  by  divers  exquisite  aoUiora^  for  six 
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di£fiBr«nt  instniinento  to  play  togeliher,  viz.,  the  Treble  Lute,  Pandora, 
Citteme,  Baa-Viol,  Flute,  and  Treble-Viol/  2nd  edition,  1611.  Hq 
likewiae  collected  and  edited  that  collection  so  familiar  to  madrigal- 
iata, '  The  Triumpha  of  Oriana '  1601.  In  Queen  Elizabeth'a  <  Virginal 
Book'  are  five  aeta  of  leeaona  bv  Morley.  But  the  work  on  which  hia 
lame  ia  chiefly  built  ia  that  alluded  to  above, '  A  Plaine  and  Eaaie 
Introdootioii  to  Practical  Muaiokei,'  fol.,  1597,  which  continued  in  use 
abov*  a  century  and  a  half,  and  ia  atill  read  and  esteemed  by  most 
well  educated  musiciana ;  for  though  it  contains  much  that  is  become 
obsolete,  and  the  language  ia  quaint  and  often  obscure,  yet  it  exhibits 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  aubject,  great  acumen,  a  bold  apirit,  and  much 
euiiona  learning.  It  waa  translated  into  the  Qennan  language  by 
John  Caspar  Trost,  a  profound  musician  of  the  seyenteenth  century  ; 
and  the  acientifio  Florentme  patrician,  Doni,  mentiona  the  author  aa 
"U  erudite  musico  Inglese." 

Morley  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  exclusive  patent  for  the 
printing  of  music,  under  which  William  Barley  published  most  of  the 
music  books  that  appeared  during  its  continuance.  This  was  granted 
in  1598,  in  lieu  moat  probably  of  acme  bounty  which  ought  to  have 
been  fortlicoming  from  the  privy-purse  of  the  discerning  but  parai- 
monioua  queen. 

MORMON.    [SiOTH,  Joseph.] 

MORNINQTON,  GARRET  WELLESLEY,  EARL  OF,  whose 
daim  to  be  numbered  and  ranked  high  among  the  musical  composers 
of  the  British  Isles  is  freely  acknowledged,  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Meath  in  or  about  the  year  1720,  and  advanced  from  the  dignity  ot'  an 
Irish  baron,  which  he  inherited,  to  that  of  an  earl,  in  1760.  Devoting 
much  of  bis  time  to  hia  favourite  art,  his  life  seems  to  have  been  quite 
domeatio  and  devoid  of  those  incidents  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  page  of  biography ;  but  success  of  a  vexy  decided  kind  attended 
his  chief  pursuit.  All  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  this  distin- 
guithed  nobleman  is  from  a  paper  printed  among  the  'Miscellanies'  of 
the  Honourable  Dainea  Barrington,  whence  we  derive  the  following 
curioua  particulars.  The  earl'a  father  played  tolerably  well  on  the 
violin,  and  by  his  performance  delighted  the  babe  while  yet  in  the 
nurse^a  arma.  But  even  at  that  infantine  period  he  aeemed  to  be 
capable  of  disUnguishing  the  difference  between  tolerable  and  excel- 
lent ;  for  Dubourg,  a  celebrated  violinist,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  family 
seat  "  the  child  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  violin  from  his  father, 
till  his  little  hands  were  held;"  but  having  heard  the  professor,  he 
did  hia  utmost  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  instrument  to  his  father. 
Nearly  at  the  same  age  he  could  beat  time  to  every  piece  of  music, 
and  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  measure  were  immediately  pei^ 
ceived  and  followed  by  him.  Yet  he  never  attempted  to  perform  on 
any  instrument  till  his  ninth  year :  he  then  took  up  the  violin,  and 
soon  waa  able  to  play  the  second  part  in  Corelli'a  aonataa.  Shortly 
after  he  attempted  composition,  and  achieved  a  minuet^  which  how- 
ever evinced  more  enterprise  than  genius.  At  fourteen  he  discarded 
the  -nolin  for  the  harpsichord.  About  that  time  his  father  ordered  an 
organ  for  his  chapel,  telling  his  son  that  he  should  at  once  have  been 
appointed  organist^  had  he  been  qualified.  The  instrument  was 
finiabed  in  eighteen  months,  when  it  was  found  that  the  young  dilet- 
tante had  fully  prepared  himself  for  the  situation  which  his  noble 
parent  had  joooaely  wished  he  could  fiU.  Unrelaxing  in  his  musical 
aiudiea  and  laboura.  Lord  Momington  so  distinguished  himself,  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Muaic^  and  subeequently  elected  him  professor  of  that  faculty.  He 
died  in  1781« 

Lord  Momington's  compositions  are  chiefly  vocal :  some  are  for  the 
elmrcfa,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  choir-books  of  St  Patrick's  Cathe- 
draL  But  he  excelled  most  in  what  is  undeniably  our  own  national 
muno,  the  s^eei  Hia  four-voiced  glee,  *Here  in  cool  Grot,*  which 
gained  the  gold  priae-medal  given  by  the  Catch  Club  in  1779,  ia  a 
work  of  genius  and  a  masterpiece  of  art.  '  Qently  hear  me,  charming 
Maid  ! '  another  of  the  same  kind,  published  in  Warren's  25th  oolieo' 
tioDy  is,  it  haa  been  truly  aaid,  **  overflowing  with  taste  and  feeling." 
'  Come,  iisirest  Nymph/  likewise  for  four  voices,  has  always  been,  and 
most  likely  will  continue  to  be,  admired  for  its  brilliancy  and  skill;. 
and  *  0,  Bird  of  Eve,*  a  glee  for  five  voicea,  Ib,  though  ahort>  one  of  the 
moat  elegant  effusions  that  vocal  harmony  can  boast 

The  Earl  of  Momington  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Arthur 
firat  Viacount  Dungannon,  and  had  by  her  a  large  family.  He  carefully 
superintended  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  their  eminence  it  so 
gieat  that  their  father's  name  would  be  sure  to  be  remembered  if 
even  hia  own  geniua  had  been  insufficient  to  procure  it  Hia  aons 
were  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Lord  Maryboroughi  our  greatest 
general  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and  the  liev.  Gerai*d 
Welles]^. 

MORO,  ANTOTN"!,  or  Sir  Antony  More,  was  bom  at  Utrecht, 
about  1525,  and  waa  the  pupil  of  Jan  SchooreL  He  obtained,  while 
stall  young,  a  great  reputation  at  Rome,  especially  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  when  the  Rmperor  Charles  Y.  requested  the  Cardinal  Qranvelle 
to  send  a  painter  to  Lisbon,  to  paint  the  future  bride  of  his  son  Philip, 
the  cardinal  selected  More.  He  was  introduced  to  the  £mperor,  at 
fim^nA^  in  1552,  painted  Philip's  portrait  there,  and^  at  Lisbon  painted 
besides  the  Infanta  Mary,  King  John  IlL,  and  the  emperor's  youngest 
aiater.  Queen  Catharine  of  Portugal ;  for  which  be  received  600  ducats 
and  a  very  valuable  gold  chain  as  a  present    Van  Mauder  sa^s  that 


his  usual  price  for  a  portrait  waa  100  ducats,  which  at  that  time  waa  a 
very  large  sum. 

After  a  short  interval,  in  1554,  More  was  sent  to  paint  another  bride 
of  Philip's,  Queen  Mary  of  England :  for  this  picture  he  was  also 
richly  rewarded,  says  Van  Mander,  and  had  a  salary  of  100^  per 
annum  settled  upon  him,  as  painter  to  the  King  and  Queen  (Walpole 
says  100^  per  quarter).  More  remained  in  EngUind  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  by  whom  he  waa  probably  knighted,  and  he  painted 
several  portraits  of  her  and  many  of  the  English  nobility  of  the  time, 
some  of  which  are  at  Hampton  Oourt^  and  many  others  are  still  in  the 
private  coUectiona  of  the  dc^cendanta  of  the  familiea.  Some  of  hia 
worka  doubtlesa  pass  as  Holbein's,  but  More  was  much  inferior  to 
Holbein.  After  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1558,  More  rejoined  Philip  in 
Spain,  and  appears  to  have  lived  on  such  terma  of  familiarity  with  the 
king,  that,  upon  an  occasion,  in  the  year  1560,  when  Philip  atruok  him 
with  his  open  hand  on  the  shoulder,  the  painter  ventured  to  return 
a  blow  with  his  mahlstick,  but  he  soon  repented  of  hia  familiarity, 
and  waa  heartily  glad  to  escape  with  temporary  banishment.  PbUip, 
however,  sent  to  recal  him,  and  the  king's  mesaenger  overtook  More 
on  hia  way,  but  the  painter  excused  himaelf,  not  daring  to  trust  him- 
self again  within  Philip'a  power.  Philip  wrote  to  him  in  the  Nether- 
landa,  but^  through  the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  a  almllar  result.  More 
had  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  sept  for  him  from 
Utreoht>  and  he  waa  appointed  by  the  duke  reoeiver'general  of  the 
revenuea  of  West  Flanders,  an  appointment,  says  Van  Maujier,  which 
so  elevated  him,  that  he  made  a  bonflre  of  all  his  pointing  materials 
at  Utrecht,  and  made  presents  to  all  his  friends.  Some  suppose  from 
this  that  he  gave  up  painting ;  but  so  far  from  this,  he  was  constantly 
painting,  especially  portraits  of  women,  for  the  duke,  at  Bruaaels, 
whose  high  position  enabled  him  to  reward  the  painter  with  a  public 
office  for  private  services.  The  whole  of  More's  family  waa  also 
richly  provided  for,  by  Philip,  or  by  the  duke. 

More  died  at  Antwerp,  in  1581,  aged  fiftj-six,  while  engaged  on  a 
picture  of  the  Circumcision,  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  there,  and 
it  waa  left  unfiniahed.  More  painted  chiefly  portraita ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, aUo  aeveral  good  figure  pieces  by  him,  but  they  are  painted  in 
the  prevailing  dry  st>le  of  that  time  in  the  Netherlands,  and  with  ita 
hard  positive  colouring.  Yet  he  made  a  good  copy  for  Philip,  of 
Titian's  Danae^  which  is  now  at  Madrid.  There  is  much  confusion 
about  the  dates  of  More's  birth  and  death,  some  placing  his  birth  in 
1512 ;  the  above  however  ia  the  account  in  the  second  edition  of 
Van  Mander, '  Het  Leven  der  Schilders,'  where  it  ia  fully  explained  in 
a  note.  In  the  National  Qallery  ia  a  portrait  by  him  of  Jeanne 
d'Archel  (No.  18*),  dated  1561. 

MORCNl,  QIAMBATTISTA,  a  celebrated  Italian  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  about  1510,  at  Albino  in  the  territory  of 
Bergamo,  and  waa  the  acholar  of  Moretto  da  Brescia,  whom  he  did 
not  equal  in  composition,  but  surpasoed  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  this 
last  branch  he  waa  inferior  to  Titian  only  in  his  time,  and  that  great 
painter  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  recommended  applicants  to  him  to 
go  to  Moroni  The  heads  and  draperies  of  his  portraits  are  beautiful; 
the  hands  might  be  improved.  lu  his  historical  pieces  he  belougs 
rather  to  the  Milanese  school  than  the  Venetian.  He  died  at  Ber- 
gamo, February  5,  1578.  The  National  Gallery  possesses  two  fine 
specimens  of  his  pencil :  *  A  Portrait  of  a  Tailor '  (No.  697),  and  *  A 
Portrait  of  a  Lawryer*  (No.  742). 

MOROSI'NI,  an  illustrious  family  of  Venice,  which  had  aeveral 
dogea  and  other  dtstinguished  individuals  among  its  members.  Paul 
Morosini,  bom  in  1406,  wrote  an  *  Apology'  for  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  other  works.  Andrea  Morosini,  who  died  in  1618,  wrote 
a  continuation  of  Paruta'a*  History  of  Venioe^'  down  to  the  year  1615. 

But  the  most  illustrious  of  the  family  is  Frajstobbco  Mobosini,  who 
was  bom  in  1618,  served  in  the  navy  of  the  republic  against  the 
Turks,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  Uie  fleet  in  1651,  andgeneral- 
in-chief  for  the  defence  of  Candia  against  the  Turks.  He  made  a  moat 
gallant  resistance  against  very  auperior  foroea,  and  at  last  concluded 
an  honourable  capitulation  with  the  grand-vixir  Coprogli  in  1669.  On 
his  return  to  Venice,  his  conduct,  having  being  made  the  aubject  of 
an  inquiry,  waa  fully  justified.  In  1684,  war  having  broken  out  again 
between  Venice  and  the  Porte,  Morosini  was  appointed  captain*geueral 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  republic  After  sailing  to  Corfu,  he  attacked 
and  took  the  idand  of  Santa  Maura,  and  also  the  town  of  Prevesa  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus.  In  the  following  year  he  landed  in  the  Morea 
with  10,000  men,  took  Coron  by  storm,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
Mainotes,  took  Calamata,  and  defeated  a  Turkish  army  which  was  sent 
against  him.  In  the  year  after  he  took  Navarino  and  Modon,  defeated 
the  seraskier,  and  gained  possession  of  Napoli  after  an  obstinate 
defence.  In  1687  he  again  defeated  the  seraskier  in  a  pitched  battle 
near  Patras,  and  seized  his  standard.  This  victory  waa  fullowed  by 
the  reduction  of  Patras,  Lepanto,  Corinth,  and  the  wliole  of  the 
Mores.  Morosini  then  landed  at  the  Piraeus  and  attacked  the  Aero- 
poiiB  of  Athena.  It  waa  in  this  siege  that  a  shell,  thrown  by  the 
Venetians,  fell  on  the  Parthenon,  where  the  Turks  had  deposited  their 
powder,  and  partly  destroyed  it.  The  Turkish  garrison  then  surren- 
dered. In  1688  Moroaini  landed  on  the  island  of  Kubooa,  but  waa 
obliged  to  re-embark  his  troops,  owing  to  the  malaria  fever  baring 
broken  out  in  his  camp.  That  same  year  the  doge  Giuatiniani  died^ 
and  Morosiuj,  though  abseut,  wad  elected  in  hia  pUce,  i-titaiuiug  hia 
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oommand  in  the  Levant,  a  thing  uniuual  in  the  sospicioiui  ariitomcy 
of  Venioe.  In  1689  Morodni  returned  to  Venice;  the  eenate  in  a 
body  went  to  meet  him  at  sea.  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the 
landing-place  at  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  population.  This  was  a  proud  day  for  Venice,  the  last  day  of 
triumph  in  her  hiatoiy  of  a  thousand  years.  A  fsw  years  after, 
MoroBini,  Uien  old  and  infirm,  was  sent  again  to  the  Morea,  when 
illness  terminated  his  gloriouB  career,  January  6,  1694.  A  statue 
of  bronze  vna  erected  to  him  in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In 
imitation  of  the  great  captains  of  antiquity,  the  adjunct  'Peloponne- 
siacus'  was  added  to  his  name.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  S. 
Stefano  at  Venice,  with  the  inscription  '  Frandsoi  Mauroceni  Pelopon- 
nesiaci  Venetiarum  Principis  Ossa.' 

« MORREK,  CHARLES-FRANgOIS-ANTOINE,  a  distinffuisbed 
Belgian  botanist  and  naturalist.  He  was  bom  at  Qhent,  and  educated 
in  &e  university  of  that  city.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.D.,  he 
was  appointed  when  very  young  professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Li^ge.  He  is  known  throughout  Europe  for  his  researobes,  more 
especially  in  Vegetable  Physiology.  One  of  his  earliest  papers  was 
published  in  the  *  Nova  AotaNatura  Curiosorum,'  consisting  of  notices 
of  the  natural  history  collection  in  the  University  of  Lidge.  In  1886 
he  pubUshed  an  essay  upon  the  influence  of  light  on  the  manifesta- 
tion and  development  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  In  this 
essay  he  showed  the  influence  which  physical  agents  exerted  upon 
the  development  of  the  ova  and  spores  of  animals  and  plants  tiiat  had 
long  lain  dormant.  This  paper  was  followed  by  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  movements  of  the  stamens  and  other  parts  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus  of  such  plants  as  Qoldfuttia  atrisophylla,  StyUdium  gramini- 
foliumt  and  Spcurrmannia  Africanfu  He  also  pointed  out  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  leaVes  of  the  various  species  of  Oxalidacece*  In 
many  departments  Ptofeesor  Morren  has  worked  successfully  with  the 
microscope,  and  has  contributed  many  papers  on  the  functions  and 
structure  of  the  lower  plants  and  aoimals  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Brussels.* 

In  his  physiological  researches  Professor  Morren  has  never  lost  sight 
of  their  practical  bearing.  In  1887  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  gave  an  account 
of  his  reeearches  on  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
Vanilla  plant,  and  showed  that  it  might  be  successfully  cultivated  for 
commercial  purposes  in  Europe.  In  1844  he  published  a  work  on 
those  facts  and  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  which  were  available 
for  the  use  of  man.  He  took  also  an  active  part  in  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  and  wrote  several  papers 
on  that  subject. 

Professor  Morren  has  not  oonfined  himself  to  botany  in  his  reeearches. 
The  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Brussels  Academy'  contain  many 
papers  from  his  pen  on  'Zoology'  and  'Paleontology.'  A  series  of 
these  papers  are  on  the  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  wh^es^  and  other 
animals  that  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  BelgiunL 

MORRISON,  REV.  ROBERT,  D.D.,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China,  was  bom  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  January  '5  1782. 
His  parents  were  respectable  and  worthy  persons  in  humble  life. 
After  receiving  some  elementary  instruction  in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  maternal  undo  at  Newcastle, 
he  was  apprenticed  at  a  very  early  age  to  his  father.  In  1799  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  religious  reading  and  study.  In  1801  he  studied 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by  whom  he  was  introduced,  in 
1803,  to  the  committee  and  tutors  of  the  Independent  Theological 
Academy  at  Hoxton,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  received  into  that  insti- 
tutioiL  In  May,  1804,  he  ofiered  his  services  as  a  missionary  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  being  accepted,  he  removed  from 
Hoxton  to  the  Mission  College  at  Oosport  In  August  1805  he  com- 
meoced  the  study  of  Chinese  under  a  native  teacher.  In  January 
1807  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  he  arrived  at  Canton. 

Before  leaving  En^^land  Mr.  Morrison  had  procured  from  the  British 
Museum  a  *  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  and  the  '  Pauline  Epistles,' 
translated  into  Chineee  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic  Missionary ;  and 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a  manuscript  Latin  and  Chinese 
dictionary.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  at  Canton.  In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  in 
Cbiuese,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  were  printed,  after  he  had 
carefully  revised  and  amended  the  text.  In  1811  a  Chinese  grammar, 
which  he  had  prepared  about  three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Bengal 
to  be  printed,  but  alter  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press 
until  1815,  when  ic  was  printed  at  Serampore,  at  the  expense  of  the 
East  India  Company.  In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St^  Luke  in  Chinese  was 
printed,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  ready  for  the  press,  the  East  India  Company  sent  out  a 
press  and  materials,  and  a  printer  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
work.  In  1813  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  out  the  Rev. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  tbey.proceeded  with 
the  trunsktion  of  the  Old  Testameut.  In  1815  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  Psalms  we^  printed.  In  the  following  year  the  Chmese  dic- 
tionary was  finished,  and  before  the  end  of  1821  was  printed  by  the 
East  India  Comp«uy  at  a  cost  of  15,000^.  In  1817  the  University  of 
Qk^gow  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morrisou  the  degree  of  D.D.    The  Anglo- 


Chinese  College^  for  Chinese  and  English  youth,  which  he  had  pro- 
jected, was  iJso  commenced.  He  published  in  the  same  year  'A 
View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes,'  in  English,  and  a  trans- 
lation  of  'Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  of  the  Churdi  of  England' 
into  Chinese. " 

His  great  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible^  was  completed  m  1818. 
From  1810  to  1818  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted 
the  sum  of  60002L  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  printing  and 
publication.  The  Old  Testament  formed  21  vols.  12mo.  The  Book 
of  Job  and  the  Historical  Books  were  translated  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the 
other  portions  by  Dr.  Morrison.  Of  the  New  Testament  Dr.  Morrison 
had  translated  the  four  GK>spels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end.  In 
1824  Dr.  Morrison  came  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  King 
George  IV.,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese. 
During  his  visit  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  study  of  Chinese 
literature  in  England.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  iu  1808,  having 
died  in  1821,  he  married  Miss  Armstrong,  of  Liverpool,  in  1826,  and 
soon  afterwards  sailed  for  China.  His  time  was  now  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  superintending  the  distribution  of  printed 
works,  and  promoting  education.  In  1832  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
England : — "  I  have  been  twenty-five  yean  in  China*  and  am  beginning 
to  see  the  work  prosper.  By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  know- 
ledge far  and  wide.'*  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr.  Morrison 
died  at  Canton,  August  1, 1834.  His  coadjutor.  Dr.  Milne,  who  died 
some  time  before,  said  of  Morrison,  that  "  his  talents  were  ratlier  of 
the  solid  than  the  showy  kind;  fitted  more  for  continued  labour  than 
to  astonish  by  sudden  bursts  of  genius ;  and  his  well-known  caution 
fitted  him  for  a  station  where  one  false  step,  at  the  beginning,  might 
have  delayed  the  work  for  ages." 

The  tnmslation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  great  object  of  Dr.  Morrison's 
life,  was  given  to  the  world  *'  not  as  a  perfect  translation."  Dr. 
Morrison  says  he  studied  ''fidelity,  perspicuity,*  and  simplicity ;" 
*' common  words  being  preferred  to  classical  ones."  The  authorised 
English  version  was  followed.  Dr.  Morrison  always  explicitly  stated 
that  the  Chinese  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  was  "  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Kew  Testament;"  whichy  he  says,  *' I  completed  and 
edited." 

The  translators  contemplated  the  improvement  of  their  work  at 
some  future  period, ''  expecting  that  they  should  be  able  to  sit  down 
together  and  revise  the  whole.  This  expectation  was  never  realised ; 
Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the  correction  of  errors  and  the  verbal 
alterations  made  by  Dr.  Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Morrison  CKScame  more  and 
more  oonfirmed  in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  he  antici- 
pated the  probability  of  this  being  effected  by  his  son,  who  however, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  selected  to  succeed  him  as  the  translator 
to  the  Superintendents  of  British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not 
therefore  devote  his  time  to  this  object.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Dr.  Morrison  to  assert  that  his  work  required  revision :  it  was  a  first 
Tendon  into  the  most  difficult  language  in  the  world. 

It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Morrison  and 
his  colleagues  to  state  that  from  1810  to  1886,  751,763  copies  of  works, 
consistii^  of  8,000,000  pages^  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  and  Malay 
languages  at  Canton,  Malaoca,  Batavia,  Penang,  and  Singapore.  This 
includes  2075  complete  Chinese  BiUes,  9970  Mew  Testaments,  and 
81,000  separate  portions  of  Scripture  in  Chinese. 

{Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Corretpondence  of  Robert  Morrieon,  D,D^ 
compiled  hy  hit  Widow,  to  which  is  appended  A  OriticcU  Bttay  on  the 
lAUrary  LaJbowre  of  Dr.  Morrieon,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  Professor  of 
Chinese  in  the  University  College,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1889.) 

MORRISON,  SIR  RICHARD,  architect,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1767,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Morrison,  architect,  of  Cork.  He  was 
at  one  time  intended  for  the  Church,  but  subsequently  became  a  pupil 
of  James  Gandon,  the  architect^  in  Dublin.  Through  his  godfather, 
the  Earl  of  Shannon,  Morrison  obtained  a  government  appoiotmenc 
in  the  Ordnanoe  department^  but  had  to  relinquiah  it  in  oonsequenoe 
of  reductions,  when  he  got  into  practice  as  an  architect^  and  in  the 
course  of  his  life  erected  a  large  number  of  buildings.  For  a  few 
particulars  of  some  of  these,  reference  may  be  made  to  Weale's 
'  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture '  (voL  i.),  in  which  there  is  a 
memoir  of  William  Vitruyius  Mobribok,  son  of  Sir  Richard,  who 
was  some  time  in  practice  conjointly  with  his  fiather,  and  who  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-four.  Sir  Richard  Morrison  was  last  employed  for 
Lord  Longford  and  the  Earl  of  Howth.  His  knighthood  was  received 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  de  Orey.  Ue  left  considerable 
property,  including  a  well-stocked  library,  and  died  on  the  31st  of 
October  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Ue  was  president  of  the  Irish 
Institute  of  Architects. 

*MORSE,  SAMUEL  F.  R,  the  inventor  of  the  American  system 
of  telegraphs,  was  bom  in  Cbarlestown,  Massachusetts,  on  April  12, 
1791.  Desiring  to  become  an  artist,  he  came  to  England  in  1811,  and 
was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  1813  he  gained  a  prizs 
for  a  sculpture  model  On  his  return  to  America  he  practised  bis 
art  with  some  success.  In  1829  he  again  visited  England,  and  in  1832, 
while  on  his  return  to  the  United  States^  the  experiment  of  Franklin 
upon  a  wire  some  four  miles  in  length  was  recalled  to  his  mind  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  a  passenger,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
"if  the  preseuoe  of  electricity  could  be  made  Tislble  in  any  part  of 
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this  drooil^  H  would  oot  be  cUffieolt  to  ooxutnict  a  i^yilem  of  iigni  by 
which  intellif  enoe  ooold  be  inetentaneouely  tnuumitted."  The 
mbjeot  oocnpied  hii  thoagfats  dtnrmg  the  renudnder  of  the  Tojage^ 
and  within  a  week  afler  hie  amTel  hi  America  he  oommenoed  opera- 
tiona  with  a  view  of  testuig  the  theory  he  had  fonned;  but  the 
pnasure  of  other  duties,  and  the  want  of  ampler  meaii%  compelled 
him  to  postpone  his  experiments  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of 
1837  that  he  practically  eatisfied  himself  of  their  success ;  and  in 
October  1888,  this  result  was  more  publicly  demonstrated  on  a  Ihie  half 
a  mile  in  length.  At  this  period  he  estimated  that  *'  five  words  could 
be  transmitted  in  a  minute.*'  At  the  present  time  vastly  more 
can  be  aecom^lished.  Congress  had  liberally  granted  80,000  dollars 
to  enable  the  mventor  to  carry  on  his  experiments ;  but  he  had  stiU 
to  await  during  long  and  anxious  years  for  that  extensive  development 
of  liB  Invention  which  should  render  it  one  of  the  most  striking 
improvements  of  modern  timea  Not  till  June  1844  had  he  the  grati- 
fication of  vritneasing  all  his  most  sanguine  hones  realised  in  the 
establiahment  of  a  tel^gtaphio  line  for^  miles  m  length  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Almost  unmediately  afterwards  the 
advantagea  of  telegraphic  oommunioation  were  extended  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  Morse's  ifystem  consists  in  its  great 
dmplioity.  A  smgle  wire  only  is  necessary,  with  a  galvanic  battery 
as  the  souree  of  power  at  the  transmitting  station,  and  an  deetro- 
magnet  of  Iron  at  the  receiving  station  to  record  the  naassge  or 
presence  of  the  power.  The  process  is  self-recording  or  self-printing. 
Attaohod  to  the  magnet  ii  a  steel  pricker,  which  effects  marks  (signs) 
on  paper  as  it  is  unrolled  by  clock-work  medhanlBm  from  a  ooiL 
The  alphabet  is  fonned  of  a  combination  of  dots  and  strokes :  thus, 

a ,B  —  -  -  -,  and  so  on.    Visible  signals  are  liable  to  be  inaoonrately 

read  o£^  and  misreadings  render  repetitions  necessary ;  but  an  indelible 
transcription  on  paper  ^  avoids  these  disadvantages.  In  point  of 
celerity  Morse's  single  wire  apparatus  exceeds  the  two-line  wire  and 
double-needle  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2 :  his  single  pwfeoting  ^wire  is 
capable  of  a  celerity  three  times  greater  than  that  of  double-needle 
instruments.  In  1854,  out  of  41,892  telegraphic  wues  in  the  United 
States,  86,972  were  worked  under  Morse's  patent.  It  has  been  applied 
with  some  modifications  on  the  Ck>ntinent,  but  with  little  or  no 
advantage  to  the  inventor. 

The  long  interval  whidi  elapsed  between  the  suggestion  of  the 
principle  in  1882  and  its  practical  test  on  a  small  scale  in  1888,  and 
a  period  of  equal  length  nom  that  year  until  1844  when  tiie  invention 
was  triumphimtly  in  operation,  was  one  of  those  severe  trials  to  which 
inventors  are  proverbially  liable.  In  America  he  is  now  without  a 
rival,  and  his  honourable  daims  sze  fully  recognised  in  Europe.  The 
income  he  derived  from  his  patents  soon  placed  him  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstanoes,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  well-merited  reward  of  his  labours 
at  Poughkeepsie^  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  lives  in  com- 
parative retirement  He  is  married,  and  has  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  He  occupies  the  post  of  "electrician"  of  the  New  York 
and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  still  more  distin- 
goiahed  situation  of  electrician  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company,  for  oonnectmg  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  America  by  a  submarine  electric  cable.  He  is  also 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Yale  College.  In  1856  Professor 
Morse  vinted  England  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  project  of  a 
submarine  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  On  the  night  of  October  2nd,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bright,  CE.,  engineer  of  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  and  Dr.  Whitehurst,  experiments  were  made 
at  the  Company's  offices  in  London,  which  established  the  practicability 
of  the  scheme.  In  a  report  dated  5  a.m.,  Oct  8,  written  at  the  dose 
of  the  nighVs  labours,  Professor  Morse  stated  that^  upon  a  single  con- 
tinuous conductor  of  more  than  2000  mUes  in  extent,  the  telegraphic 
register  had  counted  signals  at  the  rate  of  210,  240,  and  even  270 
per  minute.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Oct.  9,  a  public  dinner  was 
giYen  in  his  honour  in  London  by  the  several  telegraph  companies, 
and  others  interested  in  telegraphic  communication.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

MOBTIMBB,  JOHN  HAMILTON,  sn  artist  of  high  repute  in  his 
day,  was  bom  in  1741,  and  was  the  son  of  a  miller  who  afterwards 
became  a  collector  of  the  customs  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex.  John  was 
the  youngest  of  four  children,  and  having  discovered  a  taste  for 
draarlng^  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  firom  an  unde  who 


itinerant  portrait-painter,  he  was  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen 

Bteen,  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had  been  the  instructor 

of  Reynolds.    With  him  however  he  did  not  continue  long,  but,  alter 


having  studied  awhile  hi  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  began 
to  make  himself  known  by  his  productions.  One  of  his  earliest  works, 
founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted 
in  competition  with  Romney,  obtained  f^m  the  Sodety  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and  tnat  of  Sti 
Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons  one  hundred  jniineas.  He  was  further 
dirtinguished  by  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Revnolds,  which  friend- 
ship has  been  attributed  not  to  the  sympathy  but  to  the  opposition 
of  their  tastes  in  art  Mortimer  was  no  colourut,  and  but  an  indiffe- 
rent portrait  painter,  although  he  produced  many  admirable  heads 
and  Hkenesses  in  black  and  white  chalk.  His  talent  lav  in  design,  and 
in  wild  and  fiuitastio  quite  as  much  as  in  historical  subjects.    His 
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maps  of  baadilti  are  masterly;  and  his  <Eing  John  rigdogUssnA 
Oharta,'  'The  Battie  of  Agfaicourt,'  &a,  show  him  to  havepossesssd 
oiigfaial  power  hi  the  higher  walk  of  art;  and  he  possessed  consider^ 
able  knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  The  'Brasen  Serpent  hi  the 
Wilderness,'  in  the  great  window  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  the 
cartoons  for  that  in  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  were  designed  by  him. 

In  person  Mortimer  was  handsome,  his  figure  of  athletic  mould, 
and  his  constitution  was  natunOly  very  strong;  but  he  greatly  im- 
paired it  b  V  the  excesses  of  what  is  oalled  free  liring.  About  the 
year  1776  his  health  began  to  dedme,  his  former  exuberant  gaiety 
abandoned  him,  and  he  became  altogether  an  altered  man ;  but  though 
he  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  was  able  to  employ  his  pencil  both 
industriously  and  profitably,  realising  by  it  nine  hundred  pounds  in 
the  course  of  a  ringle  year,  his  life  was  soon  cut  short,  for  he  died 
on  the  4th  of  February  1779,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  at  High  Wycombe^  near  the  altar;  where  is 
his  paintinff  of  *  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons.' 

MORTON,  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Fourth  EARL  OF,  and  Regent  of 
Sootlandy  was  a  younger  son  of  the  great  fiunily  of  Angus,  which, 
besidss  other  honours,  had  more  than  once  held  the  office  of  lord- 
high-chancellor  of  Scotiand,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  sixth  earl  of 
Angus  with  Margaret  of  England  (widow  of  King  James  IV.)  had 
recentiy  been  brought  into  intimate  oonnection  with  Henry  VUl,  the 
brother  of  that  princess.  Morton  was  nephew  to  the  above  earl, 
befaig  second  son  of  the  earl's  younger  brother,  Sir  George  Douglss  of 
Pittendreich.  These  two  brothers  had  mutually  assisted  each  other 
in  their  struggle  for  power  during  the  minority  of  ^ng  James  V. ; 
and  on  the  eui's  fiOl  m  1528,  Sir  George  fled  and  remained  an  exile 
during  the  remainder  of  James's  reign.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  in  1548  was  appomted  a  privy-ooundUor  to  the 
Regent  Arran. 

Pkrevious  to  this  period,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncertain,  the 
younger  son  of  Shr  George  had  married  Lady  Elisabeth  Doughn^ 
daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  a  natural  daughter  of  king 
James  Y . ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  esrl,  having  no  male  issue,  obtained 
a  new  revenrionary  clause  to  hu  patent,  transferring  the  earldom  to 
this  fortunate  son-in-law.  In  consequence  of  this  provision  he  was 
styled  the  Master  of  Morton;  and  on  hisf^er>m-law's  death, inl558^ 
he  became  Earl  of  Morton.  Up  to  this  time  he  followed  undoubtedly 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  a  friend  of  kinff  Heninf  VUL  in  the  designs  of  that 
monarch  in  reference  to  Scotiand.  aia  name  however  does  not  often 
appear  in  the  public  transactions  of  the  period  ;.and  although  one  of 
the  original  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  yet  afraid  perhaps  of 
the  consequences,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  of  casting  off  the 
queen-regent^  firom  whom  he  had  already  reoeived  considerable 
favours,  he  long  held  a  doubtful  and  irresolute  course.  It  was  this 
which  made  Sadler,  the  English  envoy,  describe  Morton  as  "  a  simple 
and  fearful  man."  BVom  the  time  of  the  oueen-regent's  death  how- 
ever that  description  was  inapplicable  to  him;  and  on  the  7th  of 
January  1568,  he  was  constituted  lord-high-chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  room  of  the  forfeited  Eari  of  Huntiy,  who  had  been  the  great 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Scotland.  He  had  been  only  a 
few  years  in  that  office  however  when  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down 
and  fiy  into  England,  on  occarion  of  Rizzio's  murder,  in  which  cruel 
and  lawless  affidr  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  He  remained 
in  England,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  monarch,  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  Muys  fitvour  by  tiie  interoesrion 
of  BothweU,  whose  ambitious  designs  needed  all  the  idd  which  oould 
be  drawn  t<^tiier  firom  every  quarter.  BothweU  soon  opened  to  him 
the  plot  which  he  meditated  for  the  murder  of  Damley,  expecting,  no 
doubt,  his  ready  acquiescence.  In  thii  however  BothweU  was  mis- 
taken ;  Morton  refused  to  concur.  But  neither  did  he  inform  Damley 
of  the  plot,  nor  take  any  measurea  to  prevent  its  being  executed ; 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  famous  bond,  to  protect 
BothweU  sgainst  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  to 
use  every  endeavour  to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Yet 
when  tUs  latter  event  took  place,  «nd  when  BothweU  became  odious 
to  the  nation,  Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposition  to  him ;  and 
it  was  to  the  osstie  of  his  relative,  the  lady  of  Lochleven,  that  Mary 
was  conducted  when  she  detivered  herself  up  at  Carbeiy  HilL 

When  Mary  was  securely  lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the 
Earl  of  Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  rein- 
stated in  the  office  of  lord  chanceUor.  He  continued  in  this  situation 
during  the  regenciee  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and  Mar,  and  was  indeed  a 
principal  actor  in  aU  matters  of  importance  which  took  place  in  thehr 
time;  and  on  Mar^s  death  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was 
himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Here  lus  abiUty  and  vigour 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  rapacity^ 
and  his  general  want  of  principle,  became  apparent  to  aU;  he  was 
now  at  once  feared  and  hated;  and  finding  himself  becoming  odious 
to  the  nation,  he  oonceived  the  idea  of  retrieving  lus  reputation  by 
resigniziff,  or  rather  offoring  to  resign,  the  government  into  the  king*B 
(James  YL)  own  hands,  ms  majes^  being  now  in  lus  twelfth  year. 
Accordingly  on  the  12th  of  September  1577,  he  made  resignation  of 
his  office,  and  the  king,  l^  tiie  advice  of  Athol  and  Argyle,  accepted  it^ 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Morton,  thus  unexpectedly  taken  at 
his  wora,  retired  in  a  sort  of  pet  to  Lochleveni  whioh,  from  his  fin> 
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midable  ohurioter,  was  iheii  oomxnooly  oftUed  the  'lion'a  D«n;'  md 
from  this  retrsat  he  watched  a  faYovrable  moment  to  regain  hia  power. 
An  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  he  immediately  beoame  maater 
both  of  Stirling  Castle  and  of  the  king'a  person.  He  then  resumed 
power,  and  by  the  help  of  Queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  for  some  tim^ 
but  at  length  the  king's  new  favouritOy  Captain  Stewarti  who,  as 
Hobertson  says,  shunned  no  action  however  desperate,  if  it  led  to 
power  or  favour,  charged  hin^  in  the  king's  prssencs^  with  being 
aocesaory  to  the  murder  of  Dandey.  Upon  this  charge  Morton  was 
committed  first  to  his  own  house,  then  to  the  oastle  of  Bdinburgh 
{2nd  of  Januaj^  1581),  and  then  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  LepuQO^ 
the  father  of  Damley,  had  the  command.  Elizabeth  used  every 
endeavour  in  favour  of  Morton,  \m%  the  greater  the  solicitude  which 
she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his  enemies  uifls  his 
destruction ;  and  being  carried  by  Captain  Steward  then  earl  of  AtraOi 
into  Edinburgh,  he  was^  on  the  1st  of  June  I53I9  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condenmed.  When  that  part  of  the  verdict  was  vsad  which, 
besides  finding  that  he  had  concealed,  found  that  he  was  also  aooessory 
to  the  murder,  he  repeated  the  words  with  vehemence^  and  then 
exclaime<i^  **  God  knows  it  is  not  89."  The  next  morning,  speaking 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  he  admitted  that  on  bis 
return  from  England^  after  the  death  of  BiB2do^  Bothwell  had  informed 
him  of  the  conspiracy  against  Dandey,  whioh  the  queen,  as  he  told 
him,  knew  of  and  approved,  but  he  had  no  hand  in  ii  And  as  to 
revealing  the  plot»  "  To  whom,"  said  he, ''  oonld  I  reveal  it  ?  To  the 
Queen?  She  was  aware  of  it.  To  DanJey ?  He  was  snob  a  bftbe^ 
that  there  was  nothing  told  to  him  but  he  would  t^  to  her  again; 
and  the  two  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kii^dom,  Bothwell  and 
Huntly,  were  the  perpetrators.  I  foreknew  and  concealed  the  plot| 
but  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  I  call  God  to  witnes*, 
I  am  wholly  innocent"  When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards 
were  attending,  and  all  was  in  readiness,  he  replied,  "I  thank  n^  Gk>d, 
I  am  ready  likewiBe."  On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  cslm,  his 
countenance  and  voice  unaltered,  and  after  aome  time  spent  in  acts  of 
devotion,  he  was  beheaded  by  Uie  instrument  called  the  Maiden,  on 
the  Srd  of  June  1581.  Hii  head  was  placed  on  the  public  jail ;  and 
his  body,  after  lying  till  sunset  on  the  scaffoH  oov«^  with  a  beg- 
garly doak,  was  carried  by  common  porters  to  the  usual  bozial-plaoe 
of  criminahL  None  of  his  friends  accompanied  it  to  the  grave-— thej 
did  not  venture  to  discover  their  gratitude  or  rsepeot  by  any  ezpre»> 
sions  of  sorrow. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Bichard  Morton,  of  Milboume  St.  Andrewi^  m  Dorset- 
shire, and  waa  bom  at  Bare  in  that  coun^,  1410.  He  received  lus 
earliest  education  at  the  abbey  of  Ceme^  whenoe  he  removed  to  Balliol 
College^  Oxford.  Of  hia  progress  there  we  know  but  little^  till  he 
became  principal  of  Peokwater  Inn.  Hii  practice  as  an  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  Arches  subsequently  reccmimended  him  to  the  notdoe  of 
Cardinal  Bourohier.  The  oardhial,  beside  conferring  upon  him  vari- 
ous preferments,  introduced  him  to  King  Henry  YL,  who  "7i*^i>  him 
one  of  his  privy-councD.  He  adhered  to  this  unfortunate  prince  with 
so  much  fidelity,  that  even  his  successor  Edward  lY.  could  not  but 
admire  his  attachment^  which  he  rewarded  by  taking  Morton  into  hia 
councils.  In  1473  Morton  wss  appointed  llsster  of  the  Bolls;  and 
between  tlus  time  and  1477  the  list  of  his  promotions  to  prebendal 
stalls  and  other  preferments  in  different  qnarters  of  the  kingdom 
proves  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  wss  held.  In  1478  Edward  lY. 
made  him  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Lord  GhanceUor  of  TZng^oi^^^  and  at  his 
death  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors.  He  wss  viewed  in  no 
favourable  light  by  Bichard  IH,  who,  at  the  ssme  time  that  Lord 
SUnley  was  arrested,  gave  Morton  in  ward  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
He  escaped  however  from  the  duke's  castle  at  Brecknock,  and  con- 
cealed himself  for  a  time  m  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  soon  after  which,  paasu« 
in  disguise  to  the  Contment^  he  jomed  the  Earl  of  Biohmond,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  proposed  the  coalition  of  the 
two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  the  noarriage  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  lY.  As  soon  as  Henry  YIL  ^fs  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  also  made  Morton  one  of  his  privy-connoi],  and  on  the 
death  of  Cardmal  Bourohier,  in  1486,  joined  with  the  Pope  in  pro- 
moting him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  August,  1487,  if 
not  earlier,  he  was  again  constituted  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  1493 
created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Alexander  YL  He  died  September  15th, 
1500.  Morton  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  leamuu^  and  probi^.  The 
cut  or  drain  from  Peterborough  to  Wisbeach,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mortons  Leame,  was  made  entirely  at  his  expense  while  he  was 
Bwhop  of  Ely.  It  has  been  argued  with  some  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  English  Life  of  Bichard  IIL,  usuaUy  attributed  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  was  really  written  bv  Morton :  but  if  Morton  did  not 
really  write  the  Life,  it  seems  to  be  quite  dear  that  More  (who  was 
m  early  life  a  page  in  Morton'a  house)  must  have  derived  part  of  his 
mfoi-mation  directlv  from  the  archbishop.  (Tanner,  SiU,  Brit,  Sib, 
pp.  £32,  633 ;  Bentham,  ffist.  of  Ely,  4to,  Cambr.,  1771,  pp.  179-181 ; 
Chalmers,  Biog,  IHcL) 

MOBTON,  SAMljfeL  GEOBGE,  MJD.,  celebrated  as  an  Ethndo- 
S^n^TA^  «™  *^  Philadelphia  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
m  1799.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he 
had  the  ndsfortune  to  lose  his  father  early  in  life.  His  mother  how- 
ever mamed  a  aeoond  time  when  young  Morton  was  thirteen  yean 


old,  and  ftrom  his  step-father  he  seems  to  hav<e  derived  a  liking  for  the 
study  of  natural  history.  After  leaving  sohool  he  wss  plaoed  in  a 
counting-houss,  but  his  taate  for  natural  science  led  him  to  abandon 
buaiDesB  and  enter  the  medical  profession.  He  was  accordingly  placed 
with  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  of  Phuadelphus  who,  although  unconnected 
with  any  public  medical  office,  had  the  highest  reputation  for  the 
management  and  education  of  young  men  studying  the  medical  pro* 
fession.  He  attended  the  lectures  and  passed  through  the  course  of 
instruction  prescribed  for  the  student  of  medicine  in  his  native  city, 
and  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March,  1820.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Philadelphia).  Soon  after  this  event  he  sailed  for  Europe^  and,  aCter 
visiting  an  unole— Ifo.  JamesMorton  of  Qonmel, in  Ireland, — ^herepaired 
to  the  Universi^  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  studied  two  yesrs,  and  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  in  1828.  His  inaugural  theeiB  was  entitled, '  Tents- 
men  inaugurale  de  Corporis  Dolors/  During  his  period  of  prepara- 
tion for  graduating  in  Edinburgh  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and 
made  a  atay  in  Paria.  He  returned  to  America  in  the  smnmer  of 
1824,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  departure  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  and  sdentifio  men  in  Philadelphia  to  join  in  the 
ill-stsrred  socisl  experiment  of  Mr.  Bobert  Owen  at  New  Harmony  in 
Indiana.  He  became  immediately  an  active  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences^  and  commenced  hia  contributiona  to  its  transaotions  by 
a  geological  paper.  It  waa  entitled, '  Analysis  of  Tabular  Spar  from 
Bucks  County.'  He  subsequently  oontributed  many  papers  on  Geo- 
logy and  PauBontology  to  we  transactions  of  the  Academy.  Several 
of  the  most  important  of  these  papers  were  publi^ed  in  a  sepaiate 
volume  entitiedf '  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Bemains  of  the  Cretaceous 
Group  of  the  United  States.'  This  was  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  Geology,  and  waa  received  with  the  warmest  commendations  by 
European  geologists.  He  cultivated  generally  the  natural  lustoxy 
sciences^  and  wrote  several  papers  on  zoological  subjects. 

Whilst  panning  natural  lustory  with  success,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
cultivate  professional  knowledge.  In  1884  he  published  a  work 
entitled  '  Illusixations  of  Pnlmonaiy  Consumntion;  ita  Anatomical 
Character,  Cauaes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  He  also  edited  sn 
edition  of  Dr.  Maokintosn's '  Poetics  of  Physic,'  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions. From  1839  to  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College.  In  1849  he  published 
'  An  lUustiated  System  of  Human  AnaUnay,  Special,  General,  and 
Microscopic' 

His  previous  labours^  however,  were  but  preparations  for  the  great 
worka  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  ethnologists  of  Us 
day  is  founded.  The  line  of  his  research  on  the  races  of  man  lay  more 
psrticulsrly  in  their  anatonaical  oonfiguratioi^  and  especially  in  the 
atructureoftheskulL  Duringhii  researches,  he  made  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  skulls  extant^  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Practical  Sciences.  The  origin  of  this 
collection  may  be  given  in  his  own  words , — **  Having  had  occaaion,"  he 
aaya,  **  in  the  aummer  of  1880  to  deliver  an  introductory  leoture  to  a 
course  of  anatomy,  I  chose  for  my  suly'ect '  The  different  Forms  of  the 
Skull  as  exhibited  in  the  Five  Baoes  of  Men.'  Strange  to  aay,  I  could 
neither  buy  nor  borrow  a  cranium  of  each  of  theae  racea,  and  I  finished 
my  discourse  without  showing  either  the  Mongolian  or  the  ICalay.  For- 
cibly impressed  with  this  great  deficiency  in  a  most  important  branch 
of  science^  I  at  once  resolved  to  make  a  collection  myselt"  The  result 
of  this  determination  was  not  only  his  great  collection,  bat  the  two 
magnificent  works^  entiUed  'Crania  Americana,'  and '  Crania  l^ptiaca.' 
These  works  embraced  not  only  an  account  and  illustrations  of  the 
skulls,  but  genersl  ethnological  observations  on  the  races  of  men. 
The  collection  on  which  these  works  were  founded  contains  951 
human  cranis,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  278  orania  of 
mammals,  271  of  birds,  and  88  of  reptilea  and  fishes. 

Although  in  his  earlier  writings  he' maintained  the  specific  unity  of 
the  human  raoe^  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wss  led  to  doubt  this 
view,  and  to  express  his  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  diversify  of 
species  amongst  men.  Tiiis  view  has  been  strongly  insisted  on,  in  a 
work  published  since  his  death,  under  the  title  of 'Types  of  Mankind.' 
This  work,  edited  by  Messrs.  Nott  and  Qliddon,  contains  a  large  mass 
of  matter  by  the  editors  and  others,  with  many  "  Excerpta^  from 
Morton's  inedited  papers.  In  these  he  undoubtingly  avows  his  belief 
in  an  "  aboriginal  plurality  of  races ;  "  and  expresses  his  conviction, 
that  ''man  ^nll  yet  be  found  in  the  fossil  state  as  low  down  as  the 
Eocene  deposits,  and  that  he  walked  the  earth  with  the  megalonyx  and 
palsootherium."  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  these  views  have  not 
been  generally  received ;  and  that  our  most  distinguished  ethnologists, 
palseontolqgists,  and  geologists  have  not  endorsed  his  later  doctrines. 
Dr.  Morton  died  at  Philadelphia,  after  a  short  illness  of  five  da^  s,  on 
thel7tiiofMay,1851. 

MOBTON,  THOMAS,  was  bom  m  1764,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
His  parents  havixu^  died  while  he  was  young,  his  unoLe,  Mr.  Maddison, 
a  stockbroker  in  London,  took  him  into  his  care.  He  waa  educated  at 
the  Soho  Square  Academy,  celebrated  for  the  annual  theatrical  per- 
fonnances  of  the  pupils,  seversl  of  whom  became  distinguished  actors. 
He  was  afterwarda  entered  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  the 
fondness  for  theatrical  amusements  which  he  had  contracted  at  school 
was  not  to  be  subdued;  he  became  a  constant  play-goer,  and  directed 
his  studies  to  the  drama  rather  than  the  law.    Having  vrritten  a 
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dnmstie  piece  wfaioh  wee  hpnmxMf  reoei^ed,  he  ebendoned  the  legal 
pfofiBMion  without  having  been  eelled  to  the  beR 

Morton  thenoefbrward  devoted  himself  entiiely  to  play-writings  and 
beeame  one  of  the  moet  mceeasftil  of  modem  dnunatietB.  So  great 
wai  hii  reputB^on  and  the  confiidenoe  of  managers  in  his  power  of 
pleasiog  an  audienoe,  that  when  his  eomedy  of  '  Town  and  Country ' 
was  to  be  brought  out  in  1807,  Mr.  Harris,  the  lessee  of  Covent-Qarden 
Theetrs^  gave  him  lOOOf.  for  the  play  before  the  parts  were  written 
ent  I6r  rahearaal,  taking  on  himself  idl  risk  of  failure.  Out  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  eomedus^  eomio-operas,  and  Ikroee,  five  or  six  still 
eontinae  to  be  stodk-pieoes.  ' 

The  foUowfaig  is  a  list  of  his  p1ay%  perhaps  Ineomplete  as  to  two 
or  three  of  the  later  produetioBS :  '  Columbus/  1792  ;  'Children  in 
the  Wood,'  1798;  'Zorinski,'  1795;  <Way  to  get  Married/  1796; 
<  Caie  for  the  Heart  Aehe^'  1797 ;  '  Speed  the  Plough/  1798  ;  '  Seerets 
worth  Knowing,'  1798;  'The  Blind  OirV  1801 ;  «Sohool  of  Reform/ 
1805;  'Town  and  Country/  1807;  'KoUnd  for  an  OUver/  1819; 
'School  Ibr  Grown  Childien,'  1826;  'IhTinoibles,'  1828. 

Morton  was  a  respeetable  man,  of  resular  and  orderly  habite.  His 
eaufersation  was  sprightly,  and  abounded  in  anecdote.  He  was  fond 
of  criokel  playing  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  cricket-grounds, 
where  he  enjoyed  hie  &Tourite  ezereiMi  He  died  March  28, 1888,  in 
Us  seventy-foiirth  year,  leering  a  widow,  three  sons^  and  a  daughter. 

To  thoae  who  are  acquainted  with  Morton's  plays  only  by  reading 
them,  hie  uniform  and  great  snceees  will  probably  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise ;  to  thoee  who  are  engaged  in  dramatic  writing;  it  must  be  no 
kae  a  matter  for  iuTeetigatioD.  Morton  has  no  daim  to  the  reputation 
of  a  greai  dramatiat.  He  is  deficient  in  the  higher  qnalitiee  of  the 
art  He  giTee  no  true  representationB  of  character  either  in  its  broad 
aod  itrong  markings  or  in  its  nicer  discriminations ;  he  shows  nothing 
of  the  real  operation  of  motives^  nothing  of  the  genuine  workings  of 
feeling;  bis  eerious  and  his  comic  characters  are  alike  artificial  and 
exaggerated;  they  are  strictly  and  peculiarly  stage-chaxaoters,  and 
anything  resembling  them  in  real  life  will  rarely  if  ever  be  met  with. 
But  he  has  remarkable  dramatio  tact :  he  fbreseee  disthiotly  what  may 
be  effected  in  the  performance  and  the  situations  aa  well  as  the 
characters  are  admirably  contrived  for  diaplayisg  an  actoi^a  skill, 
aboundnis  as  they  do  in  sudden  tranaitions  of  fieeUng  and  bursts  of 
passion,  overflowings  of  exceeaive  liveliness,  or  exhibitians  of  strange 
peculiarities,  such  indeed  sa  have  never  been  witaessed,  but  whidb, 
when  wdl  performed,  are  exceedingly  amusing.  His  dialogue  has  no 
wit  and  little  genuine  humour,  butls  never  l^uid  or  heavy;  and  the 
very  apeecJies  which  when  read  produce  a  smile  of  contempt  or  a 
feehng  of  incredulous  discust,  afforded  to  Lewis,  Munden,  Quick, 
Fawoett^  Emery,  John  Kemble,  and  Sdmund  Keen,  the  medium  by 
which  £ej  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the  triumphs  of  the  actor^s  ark 
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MORTSON,  or  MOBISOK,  FYKES,  was  a  native  of  lincohiahire, 
and  bran  in  1566.  He  matriculated  as  a  student  at  Cambridge  in 
1580,  and  reoeived  his  degree  of  MJu  in  1587 ;  after  which  he  set  out 
on  a  coarse  of  travel  in  part  on  foot  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  Continent.  Hia  travels  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  yeu% 
and  on  his  return,  in  1508,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Mountjoy, 
the  lord  deputy  cf  that  country.  His  account  of  his  joumeyings  was 
not  published  till  some  three  years  after  his  death,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  large  folio  volume  of  900  pagee,  entitled — '  Itinerary, 
containing  his  Ten  Years'  Travel  through  the  dominione  of  Germany, 
Bohmerland,  Switoerland,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Poland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  France^  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  8  parts,'  London, 
1617.  This  work  waa  first  written  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  by 
himiwlf  into  EngUeh.  It  contains  acme  minute  and  interesting  detaila 
of  Continental  and  English  manners  of  that  time^  but  as  a  whole  th^ 
work  is  very  formal  and  wearisome.  'A  History  of  Ireland,  from 
the  year  1699  to  1603,  with  a  short  Narration  of  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  from  1169 ;  to  which  ia  added  a  Deecription  of  Ireland,' 
was  puhliahed  at  Dublin  in  1735  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  is  commonly 
deacnbed  as  a  distinct  work ;  but  it  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  second 
part  of  the  '  Itineiaiy/  which  is  there  described  as  containing  **  the 
rebellion  of  Hugh,  earl  of  ^I^rone,  and  the  appeasing  thereol'^  Like 
the  first  part  of  the  'Itinerary '  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
and  it  incudes  an  account  of  tiie  country,  as  weU  ai  of  the  rise  and 
sappression  of  the  insurrection ;  altogether  it  is  an  important  source 
of  informatian  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  dose  of  the  16th 
and  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries,   f^es  Morison  died  about  1614. 

*  MOSCHKUBS,  IGNATZ,  a  celebrated  composer  and  pianist,  bom 
at  Prague,  Bohemia,  May  30, 1791.  His  father  was  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  and  he  himself  was  destined,  and  at  first  educated 
for  the  same  nroiesaion.  But  his  precocious  genius  and  propensity  for 
music  indaoed  his  family  to  ^ield  to  a  bent  which  could  not  be  resisted; 
and  his  father  received  to  give  him  the  best  murical  instruction  the 
country  could  afford*  After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  he  waa  placed  at  ei^t  years  old  under  Dionysius  Weber,  director 
of  the  Conaerratory  of  PragucF  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  greatest  music- 
schools  in  Europe;  and  there  he  laod  the  foundation  ofthat  deep  and 
aolid  learning  by  which  he  is  characteriBed  aa  an  artist  At  eleven 
yeazB  old  he  was  the  first  pianoforte  player  in  Prague.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  many  essays  in  composition,  and  produced  ambitious 
work%  which  however  were  never  fiven  to  the  pubha  He  was  fourteen 


when  he  first  went  to  Yienna,  which  then  preeented  a  eonslellation  of 
mualcsl  greataesi.  Haydn  was  still  above  the  horiioD,  and  Beethoven 
was  in  hk  lenith.  The  young  aapirant  was  kindly  received  by  these 
illuetrious  men ;  and  by  their  counsels  placed  himself  under  Albreohta- 
berger,  Beethoven's  former  teacher,  and  the  most  renowned  theorist 
of  his  day.  By  indefatigable  study  and  application  his  progress  wai 
rapid.  He  became  the  great  attraction  of  the  prindpel  concerts  of 
Vienna,  and  soon  divided  with  Hummel  the  honour  of  being  reputed 
the  neatest  pianoforte  performer  in  (}ermanv;  while  his  comporiticns 
for  that  instrument  began  to  take  the  high  fnaoe  they  still  hold  among 
the  filassioal  muric  of  the  age. 

After  making  the  tour  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Franoe^  Moschelee 
came  to  EngUmd  in  1820 ;  and  what  was  intended  as  a  mere  visit 
beeame  a  fixed  resldenoe  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Hie 
arrival  was  heralded  by  a  brilliant  repntatiott ;  and  be  at  onoe  made 
an  impression  on  the  public  which  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of 
hia  suocessorSi  In  his  hands  the  pianoforte  appeued  almost  a  new 
instrument ;  he  had  developed  its  powers  in  a  manner  of  which  fbw 
persona  in  this  country  hsd  at  that  period  any  conoeptlon.  The 
pianoforte  mmdo  of  Beethoven,  with  its  great  masses  of  h«rmony  and 
endle«  variety  of  effects,  rivalling  the  grandeur  and  richnees  of  a 
oreat  orchestra,  was  as  yet  little  known  in  England.  Moschelee,  by 
his  performance  of  the  sonatas  and  concertos  of  that  great  master,  and 
of  ma  own  compcdtions  bdongmg  to  the  same  school,  excited  astonish- 
ment and  delight  whenever  he  appeared  in  pnblia  Through  his 
aehiofements  the  pianoforte  not  <mly  became,  in  this  end  other  eoun- 
trjee,  a  more  and  more  Ihshionable  instrument^  but  assumed  increasing 
importance  in  the  eetlnuition  of  musidana.  Its  succeasfnl  cultivation 
became  an  object  of  the  higiiest  ambitico ;  and  a  host  of  pianiste 
sprang  up,  who  contended  throughout  Europe  for  the  palm  of  victory. 
As  typee  of  this  olass  it  id  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Thalbe^ 
and  Lust,  who  (the  first  espedallv)  have  carried  the  mechanism  of 
execution  to  a  height  which  Moschelee  certainly  did  not  reach;  and 
the  oonsequence  was,  that  Moschelee  was  at  length  eclipeed  in  the 

rof  the  multitude,  by  a  race  of  more  wonderftd  performeie,  in 
nme  manner  as  he  had  eclipsed  those  who  had  gone  before  him. 
But  there  was  this  great  differsnee  between  him  and  his  sncceesorB. 
He^  while,  by  his  surprismg  execution,  he  enlarged  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  j^anoforte,  remained  a  firm  adherent  of  the  great 
olaasieal  school  of  music^  and  he  ecnatantly  proved  hia  adherence  1^ 
the  pure  style  both  of  his  compositions  and  performances.  Those 
who  succeeded  liim  carried  pianoforte-playing  beyond  him ;  but  in 
music  they  fell  hx  short  of  him.  His  influence  has  been  salutary, 
theirs  has  been  injurioua;  his  haa  been  permanenl^  theirs  transitory. 

During  his  long  reeidenoe  in  London,  and  while  he  added  many 
maaterlv  and  well-known  oomporitiona  to  our  permanent  stock  of 
classical  muaic^  Moscheles  was  probably  the  most  suoceesful  teacher 
we  have  ever  possessed.  Hie  lessons  were  looked  on  as  indispensable 
by  every  etodent  of  the  piano,  amateur  or  profeeaional,  who  wished  to 
acquire  a  real  mastery  of  the  instrument ;  and  lus  industry,  conse- 
quently, was  persevering  and  indefatigable  almoet  beyond  example. 
At  length,  when  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  fatigues  of  so  laborious 
a  lifSa^  he  waa  oflhred  the  situation  of  professor  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Leipsig,  and  accepted  the  poet  He  left  England  accordingly  in  1846, 
having  immediately  before  his  departure  oonducted,  jointly  with 
MendelMohii,  the  great  Birmingham  murical  festival  of  tiiat  year. 
He  haa  oontinned  ever  aince  to  reride  at  Leiprig,  discharging  hia  quiet 
but  important  duties ;  and  snch  haa  been  his  influence  on  tiie  proeperity 
of  the  Coneervatory,  that  the  number  of  students  since  1846  has 
gradually  trebled.  Having  obtained  comparative  leisure  for  the  exer- 
riae  of  his  genius,  he  has  produced  many  oomporitiona  in  a  greater 
variety  of  etylee  than  formeriy,  induding  seven!  German  song%  and 
other  pioocB  of  vocal  wtwj^ 

MOSCHEROSCH,  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  a  German  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  generally  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philandeb 
TON  SmiWALD,  waa  bom  en  the  5th  of  March  1600  at  WiUstadt,  a 
small  town  in  Hanau-Lichtenberg,  where  his  father  was  preacher. 
Respecting  his  hfo  few  particulars  of  any  interest  are  known,  for  all 
may  be  oomprised  in  the  statement  that^  after  studving  at  Strasbourg^  he 
filled  succesrively  a  variety  of  ^ppointmente,  until  ia  1656  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Consistory  at  Hanan ;  and  that  he  died,  April  4, 1669,  at 
Worms^  while  upon  a  journey  to  virit  hia  son  at  Fkaakfurt-on-the-Main. 

Aa  a  writer,  Moecherosch  obtained  mnch  popularity  in  his  time  by 
his '  Wiinderliche  nnd  wahrhafte  Geaichte  Philanders  von  Sittewald/ 
in  2  vols.,  1660,  a  oollection  of  satirical  piecee  in  the  icrm  of  virions^ 
a  aperies  of  fiction  greatly  in  vogue  at  that  pcoriod  aa  the  vehicle  of 
satire  and  allegory.  He  may  in  fact  be  termed  the  German  Quevedo, 
liis  *  GMchte '  being  to  a  certain  extent  a  paraphrase  of  the  Spaniard*a 
'Suehos/  with  adaptationa  to  the  mannere  and  foiblee  of  hie  own 
oounkymen.  Notwithstanding  too  that  his  style  fidls  short  of  the 
concise  terseneee  and  energy  which  mark  his  original,  he  may  be  oon- 
ridered  one  of  the  best  German  proae-writera  of  the  17th  century, 
gifted  with  great  humour,  and  diaplayiog  not  only  conriderable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  great  foroe  of  satire  and  ridicule^ 
both  serious  and  comia 

MOSCHOPU'LUS^  MANUEL.  Several  treatlsse  on  grammar, 
attributed  to  a  Greek  writer  of  this  name,  are  extant;  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  saying  who  he  was  and  when  he  lived.    The  opinion 


MOSCHUa 


HOSEEL 


generally  zeoeived  appean  to  be  tbafe  there  were  two  of  the  name :  an 
elder,  called  lioiohopnlat  of  Crete^  or  the  Grammarian;  and  a 
younger,  who  is  called  hia  nephew.  The  elder  probably  lived  under 
Michael  YIIL,  Palseologni^  about  1270.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of 
a  third  Moaohopulos,  who  taught  Greek  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century;  but  this  fact  does  not  seem  well  establishoi,  and 
we  may  perhape  attribute  all  the  works  extant  under  the  name  of 
MoeohopuluB  to  the  uncle  and  nephew  above  mentioned. 

Among  these  works  are : — '  Erotemata,  or  Grammatical  Questions/ 
Basel,  1540;  'A  Collection  of  Atticisms;'  'On  Grammatical  Exercise;' 
*  A  New  Epitome  of  Grammar;'  '  On  the  Construction  of  Nouns  and 
Verbs;'  'On  Prosody;'  < Scholia  on  Hesiod  and  Pindar,'  &o.    Titze 

Stiblished  at  licipaig  and  Piague,  in  1822,  'Manuelis  MoBohopuli 
retensis  OpusciUa  Oiammatica,'  8yo,  which  contains  several  pieoaa 
attributed  to  Moechopulus  which  were  never  before  printed.  See  also 
Bacfamann's  'Anecdota,'  vol.  ii. 

HOSCHUS,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  pastoral  poet^  probably 
lived  in  the  third  centniy  before  Christ,  and  waa  the  ihend,  and  some 
say  the  disciple,  of  Bion  of  Smyrna,  whose  death  he  deplores  in  pathetic 
strains  in  one  of  his  compositions,  entitled  the  <  Epitaph  of  Bion.'  We 
know  nothing  more  of  lioechua.  There  remain  of  his  compoaitions 
four  Idylls  and  a  few  other  small  pieces.  The  IdyUs  are  cfaanioterised 
by  great  elegance  and  delicacy,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat  too  highly 
polwied  and  overloaded  with  ornaments  The  IdvU  entitled  '  Cupid 
Runaway '  is  a  lively  little  composition.  The  Idylls  of  Mosohus  were 
published,  together  with  those  of  Bion,  at  Bruges  in  1565 ;  and  the 
Idylls  of  Moechus  and  Bion  have  since  been  usually  printed  together. 
There  have  been  other  editions  of  Moschus :  one  of  the  best  is  by 
Manso,  1784  and  1807.  Bion  and  Hoschas  have  been  inserted  in  most 
editions  of  Theocritus,  and  are  also  in  the  collections  of  Brunck, 
Gaiaford,  and  Boissonade.  Moechus  has  been  translated  into  most 
modern  Isnguages. 

MOSER,  GEORGE  MICHAEL,  RJL,  a  gold-chaaer  and  enameller, 
the  first  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  was  bom 
at  Schaffhausen  in  Switaserland,  in  1704.  He  came  young  to  London, 
and  was  first  employed  as  a  chaser  in  gold  and  also  of  brass  for  the 
ornaments  of  cabinet-work,  in  which  he  obtained  a  great  reputation. 
He  was  also  an  excellent  medaUiat  and  a  good  painter  in  enamel, 
but  be  did  not  carry  his  works  in  this  respect  much  beyond  enamels 
for  watchcases,  in  one  of  which  he  painted,  for  ^e  king,  George  IIL, 
portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg.  Moser^s 
chief  services  were  as  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  by  virtue 
of  his  office  is  principal  teacher  of  the  students :  the  superintendence 
of  and  the  instruction  in  the  antique  academy  are  the  principal  duties 
of  the  keeper.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 768, 
Moser  was  for  many  years  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  private 
academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He  died  January  2drd,  1783,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote  a  eulogium  upon  him.  which  is  printed 
in  Malone's  '  Ufe  of  Sir  Joshua.'  As  a  chaser  in  gold,  says  Sir  Joshua, 
Moser  was  the  first  in  his  profession ;  and  he  had  a  universal  know- 
ledge in  all  branchee  of  painting  and  sculpture.  **  He  may  truly  be 
said,"  he  continue!,  "in  every  sense  to  have  been  the  £sthw  of  the 
present  nice  of  artista"  Hogarth,  Rysbrack,  Roubilhac,  Wills,  Ellis, 
and  Vanderbank,  were  Moaer^s  early  companions,  all  of  whom  he 
outlived. 

Mabt  M06BR,  his  only  daughter,  was  a  Yerj  distrnguished  flower 
painter,  and  is  the  only  lady,  besides  Angielica  Kaofflnan,  who  haa  ever 
been  elected  an  Academician:  she  beSune  afterwards  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mary  Moser  decorated  an  entire  room  with  flowers  at  Frogmore  for 
Queen  Charlotte,  for  which  ahe  received  900&  :  the  room  was  called 
Miss  Moser's  room.  After  her  marriage  she  practised  only  as  an 
amateur  :  she  died  at  au  advanced  age  in  1819.  When  West  was  re- 
instated in  the  chair  of  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1808, 
there  was  one  voice  for  Mrs.  Lbyd,  and  when  Fuseli  was  taxed  with 
having  given  it,  he  said,  says  Knowles,  his  biographer,  *'  WeU,  suppose 
I  did ;  she  is  eligible  to  the  office ;  and  is  not  one  old  woman  as  good 
as  another ! "    West  and  Fuseli  were  ill-according  spirits. 

MOSES  (rrpp,  M«va^f,  M«<r^),  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
was  an  laraelite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  son  of  Amram  and 
Jochebed  (Exod.  ii  1 ;  vL  20).  He  was  bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year 
1571  B.a,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  To  evade  the  edict 
of  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt^  that  all  the  male  children  of  the 
Hebrews  should  be  killed  (Exod.  L  22),  he  was  hid  by  his  mother 
three  months,  and  then  exposed  in  an  ark  of  rushes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Here  the  child  waa  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 
adi^ted  him  for  her  son,  entrusting  him  to  his  own  mother  to  nurse, 
by  which  circumstance  he  was  preserved  from  being  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  his  own  people.  He  waa  probably  educated  at  the  E^yp- 
Uan  com-t,  where  he  became  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.-  (Exod.  ii  1-10;  Acts  vii  20-22;  Heb.  xi  28.)  At  the 
age  of  forty  years  Moaes  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  his  Hebrew 
breUiren  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt  and  on  one  occasion,  seeing 
an  Egyptian  (probably  some  officer)  nuatreating  an  Israelite,  he  uiter- 
fered,  alew  the  Egyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  The  next  day, 
upon  his  attempting  to  reconcile  two  Hebrews  who  had  quarrelled,  his 
services  were  scornfully  rejected,  and  he  was  upbraided  with  the 
murder  of  the  £«yptian.  Finding  that  his  secret  was  known,  he  fled 
from  £;gyp^  and  took  refuge  with  a  tribe  of  MidUnites  in  Arabia 


PetraBa,  among  whom  he  liyed  as  a  shepherd  fortj  yean,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  thefar  prieat  Jethro  or  ReneL  (£&od.U.  11-22; 
Acta  vii  28-80 ;  Heb.  xi  24-27.) 

As  Moses  fed  his  feither-in-law's  flocks  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  Gk>d 
appeared  to  him  at  Mount  Horeb  in  a  bush  which  burnt  with  fire,  bat 
was  not  consumed^-an  emblem  of  the  state  of  the  Israditea--and 
commanded  him  to  return  to  £gypt  and  lead  out  his  people  thence 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.  His  elder  brother  Aaron  was  joined  with 
Moses  in  this  mission,  and  the  power  of  working  certain  mirades  wu 
conferred  upon  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  IsraeUtes  accepted 
him  as  their  deliverer,  and  after  bringing  ten  miraculous  plsguss 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt  before  he  could  gain  Pharoah's  o<maent  to  the 
departure  of  the  people,  he  led  them  out  through  the  Red  Sea,  which 
waa  miraculously  divided  for  then:  passage,  into  the  pflninsola  of  Sinsi 
(Exod,  iii.,  xv.)  While  the  people  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  Qod  delivered  to  them  through  Moses,  the  law  which,  with 
some  additiona  and  alterations,  was  ever  after  observed  as  their  nationsl 
code.  (Exod.  xx.)  After  leading  the  IsraeUtes  through  the  wilde^ 
ncBi  for  forty  years,  Mooea  apuointed  Joahua  as  his  aaooessor  in  the 
command  over  them,  and  died  at  the  age  of  120  yeara^  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  having  fint  been  psr* 
mitted  to  view  the  land  of  Oanaan  from  ite  summit.  Qod  buiiBd  him 
iu  the  valley  of  Bethpeor  in  the  land  of  Moab^  but  hia  tomb  waa  never 
made  known.    (Deul  xxziv. ;  Jude  v.  9.) 

The  following  pointo  in  the  hiskory  of  Moses  require  forthtt 
explanation. 

1.  The  name  of  Moses  (rnto)  was  given  him  by  the  ISgyptisn 
princess,  '*  because,"  she  said,  '*  I  drew  kin  wi  (vimto,  from  rr^^  to 
draw  <m£j  of  the  water."  (Exod.  ii  10.)  Now,  under  the  droum- 
stanoes  of  the  case,  the  name  is  much  more  likely  to  be  E^gyptisn 
than  Hebrew,  and  ite  real  derivation  ia  probably  that  given  bv 
Jablonaky  ('Opuseula,'  i  152-57),  from  the  Ck>ptio  <Mo,*  'water,* 
and  'Oudsohe^'  'saved.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  form  Mtwr^t, 
which  IS  always  used  in  the  Septuagint^  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  (<  Antiq.,'  ii  9, 6)  and  PhUo  C  De  Yite  Mosis,'  ii  88). 

2.  The  gap  left  by  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  early  histoiy  of 
Moses  has  been  filled  up  by  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other  writen,  with 
various  legends,  some  of  them  highly  improbable,  of  which  an  outiine 
ia  given  in  Milman's  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  voi  i,  p.  61,  fto. 

8.  The  miracles  of  Moses  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and  many  divinee  of  the  Rationalist  school  baYc  attempted 
to  explidn  them  as  an  advantage  deverly  taken  of  natural  phenomena, 
or  as  ingenious  jugglery.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  most  of  the 
ten  plagues  were  viutetions  to  which  Egypt  waa  subject^  they  would 
stUl  retain  all  the  essential  characters  of  miraclea  in  their  increased 
extent  and  the  unusual  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  exemption 
of  the  Israelites  in  Qoshen  from  most  of  them,  and  in  their  immediate 
cessation  at  the  prayer  of  Moees.  The  imitetion  of  the  first  three 
plagues  by  the  ^lyptian  magidans  has  generally  been  ascribed  by 
Jewish  and  some  ancient  Christian  writers  to  diabolical  agency,  and 
some  modem  writers  have  considered  that  it  can  be  satisftu^fcorily 
accounted  for  by  the  known  skill  of  the  Egyptian  priesto  in  legerde- 
main. But  assuredly  their  inability  to  imitete  the  later  plagues,  when 
they  confessed,  "  This  is  the  finger  of  Qod  "  (Exod.  viii  18, 19),  is  a 
much  stronger  ailment  for  the  miracolous  character  of  these  risita- 
tions,  than  their  imitetion  of  the  earlier  ones  is  against  it.  Several 
writera  have  shown  how  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  Egyptians  from 
these  plagues  were  sggravated  by  their  physical  circumstances  and 
religious  opinions.  (£^anVs  '  Obeervations  upon  the  Plagues  inflicted 
on  ue  Egyptians ; '  Rosenmiiller's  *  Scholia,'  Exod.  vii.,  &c. ;  Milman's 
'History  of  the  Jews,'  voi  i^  p.  68,  &a)  Other  difficulties  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  mentioned  in  Winer's  '  Biblisohes 
Realwortorbuch,'  voi  ii.,  p.  188-139.  Respecting  the  king  of  Egypt  in 
whose  reign  Moses  led  out  the  Israelites,  and  tiie  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  aee  Wilkinson's  '  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  voi  i.,  0.  2,  p.  54.  The  part  which  Motes 
took  as  a  leader  of  the  Israelites  is  steted  in  the  Scripture  reoord  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  direct  command  of  (3od  (Exod.  iii.),  and  the 
laws  which  he  gave  them  are  asaerted  to  have  emanated  from  (3od 
himselt  (Exod.  xx.  1,  22,  ftc.)  The  truth  of  these  facts,  or,  as 
theologians  express  it,  of  the  'Divine  Legatbn  of  Moaes,'  depends 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  books  ascribed  to  MosesL 

Tht  UgiaUUum  0/  itfoiea— The  ohief  authority  for  the  following 
aocoont  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  the  'Moeaischea  Recht*  of 
Michaelis.    The  references  are  to  the  English  translation  of  that  work 


by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith. 

The  Law  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Exodus^  Leviticas^  snd 
Numbers,  and  repeated  vrith  modiflcations  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
but  in  neither  caae  in  any  systematic  order.  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii,  xxv.- 
xxxi,  xxxiv.,  xxxY. ;  Levit.  i-viii,  xi-xxv.,  xxvii ;  Numb,  t.-x.,  xviii, 
xix.,  xxvii-xxx. ;  Deut.  iv.  Ac.) 

The  Mosaic  laws  must  be  viewed  throughout  as  enacted  for  a 
people  who  stood  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  having  been  chosen  by 
Jehovah  out  of  the  nations  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  in  their  history  the  providential  dealhigl 
of  (3od  with  his  people. 

The  whole  law  reated  on  two  Ihndamental  princf  plea,  one  of  which 
waa  religious,  and  the  other  partly  religious  and  partly  political 
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Tlia  fiitt  f andamaDial  priadple  of  the  Ho«do  Uw  ia  tiie  worship  of 
Jehovah  as  the  one  irae  Qod ;  and  eonieque&tly  an  imoomprouiidiig 
oppoaition  to  polytheism  and  idolatfy^  whioh  wwe  at  that  time  the 
preTailiDg  religioiis  enonk  Other  nation^  while  aoknowledging  the 
supreme  Qod  as  the  Creator,  asaooiated  with  him  sabordimite  deities^ 
to  whoee  ageney  they  looked  for  temporal  hlessiDgSi  All  snch  worship 
was  pKohibited  by  the  first  words  of  the  Law,  *<  I  am  Jehovah,  thy 
Qod,  which  brought  thee  oat  of  the  land  of  ESgyp^^  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  itth  mt,"  (Bzod.  xz. 
2,  8;  Dent  iv.  85,  89.)  The  seoond  oommandmeot  is  an  equally 
dednve  prohibition  of  idolatiy  of  eveiy  kind.  (Exod.  xz.  4,  6.)  To 
render  this  fundamental  law  the  more  bindingt  Jehovah,  who  was 
ahready  the  founder  of  the  nation  of  Israel  by  delivering  them  from 
Bgypt»  was  reprssented  as  their  king,  with  the  oonaent  of  the  people 
themselTee,  and  l&us  idolatiy  became  high-treason.  (Ezod.  six.  4-8; 
Deut  vL  22-24,  zzziii.  5;  ISam.  viii.  7;  z.  18,19;  ziL  12;  1  Chron. 
zziz.  23 ;  Isaiah,  zzzui.  22.) 

The  hmd  of  Palestme  too  vras  represented  as  the  property  of  Qod, 
held  under  Urn  by  the  people,  who  conseouently  had  not  tiie  power 
to  alienate  it  for  ever,  (tievit  zxv.  28.)  This  fundamental  principle 
was  carried  out  in  the  form  of  government  which  is  commonly  called 
a  'theocracy/  that  is,  a  government  under  the  dirsot  superintendence 
of  Qod.  The  laws  were  given  by  Qod,  and  could  only  be  repealed  by 
his  command  (Deut.  iv.  2;  zii  82);  the  judges  were  selected  usuaUy 
from  the  caste  of  tiie  prieets,  and  are  represented  as  holy  persons, 
sitting  in  the  place  of  Qod»  to  whose  decision  they  submitted  difficult 
cases  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  (Deut.  i  17 ;  ziz.  17.) 
Qod  often  made  known  his  will  oonceming  state  affiiirs  through  the 
prophets,  of  whom  a  constant  succession  was  promised  (Deut  zviii 
15>22) ,  and  he  promised  to  reward  the  people  with  prosperity  if  they 
kept  the  Iftw,  and  threatened  to  punish  &em  with  caiamity  if  they 
broke  it.  In  these  particulars  the  Israelites  were  distinguished  from 
other  nations  as  being  under  the  more  direot  government  of  Qod ;  but 
nevertheless  they  had  a  well-defined  oivU  constitution,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  second  fondamental  prineiple  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  the  dis- 
couragement of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and  other  nations, 
lliis  principle  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  settlement  of 
foreigners  in  Palestine,  or  of  Israelites  in  foreign  oountries ;  but  both 
pnetiees  were  discouraged,  and  the  latter  much  more  than  tiie  former. 
Each  man  had  his  hereditary  possession  in  land,  which,  as  he  could 
not  sell  it^  he  of  oourse  forfeited  upon  settlmg  in  a  foreign  country; 
and  many  of  the  practices  eigoined  upon  the  people  were  such  as 
could  hardly  be  observed  in  a  strange  land.  To  prevent  their 
indulging  in  conquest,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  becoming  sub- 
ject to  foreign  povrers,  Moses  confined  them  within  certain  boun- 
daries, and  also  prohibited  their  chooshig  a  foreigner  as  Ung.  (Deut. 
zfiL) 

This  ilete  of  isdlatiion  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  who  were  suffl- 
cieni^  numerous  to  people  the  country  sssigned  to  them  without  the 
aid  of  teeignerB^  and  who  had  neighbours,  such  as  the  Sidonians^  who 
were  able  to  ocmduct  their  commerce  for  them ;  but  above  all  this 
arrangement  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of 
J^ovah  among  them,  prone  as  their  history  proves  them  to  have  been 
to  foDow  the  idolatry  of  the  surroimding  nations. 

The  nature  of  the  oocupations  followed  by  the  dtisens  of  any  state 
afiecta  tb«  whole  complexion  of  its  institutions.  Among  the  Iskaelitee, 
kndes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  to  any  eztent  as  the  means 
of  gaining  a  Uv^ihood.  Mechanical  labour  vras  probably  left  to  the 
ekves,  who,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  appear  to  have  carried  on 
extensive  manufiu;tures  (1  Ohron.  iv.  21),  and  to  the  women  (Prov. 
zzzi) ;  thoxigh  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  we  find  some  of  the 
more  noble  mechanical  arts  practised  by  freemen.  Hence  it  followed 
khat  there  were  no  dtiee  dependent  on  trade  or  manufactures,  and  no 
separale  olnnsnn  of  dtisens,  or  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  cities  of 
Pdestine  were  onty  fortified  villsges»  and  most  *of  them  appear  to 
have  been  small 

Keiiher  vras  oommeroe  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The 
neoeesary  internal  commerce  vras  provided  for  by  the  three  great 
feasts,  to  celebrate  which  all  the  men  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
thrice  a  year,  and  which,  in  this  .respect^  answered  the  purpose  of 
modem  fairs.  But  foreign  and  maritime  commerce  was  not  at  all 
encouraged  by  the  Moeaio  institutions,  many  of  which  tended  directly 
to  obetruot  it,  especially  the  making  each  man  a  landholder  and  cul- 
tivator, and  the  law  against  lending  money  on  interest  Besides  the 
example  whioh  Moses  had  before  him  in  the  case  of  Egypt^  of  a 
powerful  and  civilised  nation  flourishing  almost  without  foreign  com- 
meree,  be  was  probably  hdluenced  by  the  following  reasons  in  dis- 
couraging itb  It  would  tend  to  introduce  idolatry,  to  tempt  many 
dtisens  to  leave  the  country,  to  foster  luxury,  and  to  involve  the 
loaelitea  in  quarrels  with  other  nations ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  had  all  the  advantages  of  commerce  vrithin  their  reach  through 
the  Sidonians  and  the  Asiatic  trading  caravans.  In  later  times  Solo- 
mon pursued  commerce  to  a  great  extent^  though  his  seamen  were 
net  Israelites,  but  Phcenidans. 

The  praetioe  of  freebooting  to  obtain  a  llvdihood,  so  common 
sKOQg  the  Aittba,  and  by  no  means  unknown  among  their  Hebrew 
bnthreu  (Jndget  iz.|  zi),  was  discouraged  by  Mo«ee,  both  by  the 


allotment  of  land  to  every  dtiaen,  and  by  the  little  enooittagemeiii 
which  he  oave  to  hunthig. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  Mosde  poli^  was  in  agriculture.  The 
whole  territory  of  the  state  was  so  divided  that  every  Israelite  (that 
is,  every  head  of  a  family  except  thoee  of  the  tribe  of  Leri)  received 
a  portion  of  land,  which  became  the  inalienable  property  of  himself 
and  his  heirs.  They  had  previously  been  a  nomadic  people,  and  a 
trace  of  that  condition  was  long  after  preeerved  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle.  This  freehold  basis,  as  we  may 
call  it,  prevented  the  formation  of  classes  of  burghers  and  nobility. 
There  was  no  distinctbn  of  'csste,'  except  in  the  case  of  the  Levites 
(the  desoendants  of  Leri),  who  were  devoted  to  the  offices  of  religion 
and  learning;  but  even  they  could  not  be  said  to  form  a  dass of  nobi- 
lity, for  they  had  no  landed  property,  but  were  supported  by  the 
tithes  of  all  the  hmd. 

In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  dtisens,  the  'constitution  of 
the  republic'  had  a  democratic  character.  When  Moses  made  known 
any  laws,  he  called  together  the  whole  'congregation  of  Israel' 
When  we  conader  that  the  number  of  adult  males  vras  then  about 
600,000,  it  becomes  probable  that  those  whom  Moses  addressed  on 
such  oocauons  were  certain  persons  deputed  to  represent  the  rest. 
Such  persons  are  mentioned  in  £xod.  xix.  7,  8,  and  Numb.  i.  6 ;  and 
in  other  passages  there  are  enumerations  of  the  classes  of  persons  of 
whom  these  representatives  consisted,  namdy,  'dders,  heads  or  cap- 
tains of  tribes,  judges,  and  officers  or  scribes,'  (Deut  xziz.  10 ;  Josh. 
zziiL2;xxiv.l.) 

.  The  lowest  rank  of  officers  in  the  repubUo  were  the  'heads  of 
tribes  and  heads  of  fsmilies.'  These  orders  were  a  remnant  of  the 
patriarchal  state,  and  are  still  kept  up  among  the  Beduin  Arabs.  Each 
of  the  twdve  tribes  had  its  chlel  (Numb.  11)  The  tribes  were 
subdivided  into  greater  and  lesser  families^  called  'families  and  houses 
of  fathers,'  which  had  their  reepeotive  heads.  (Numb.  i.  2;  Josh. 
viL  14.)  These  heads  of  families  are  in  sll  probability  t^e  persons 
called  'elders'  in  Deut  xix.  12;  xxL  1-19;  and  Josh.  xxiiL,  xxiv.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  elders  were  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
age,  aa  the  word  would  seem  to  denote  if  it  were  not  constantly  used 
in  other  languages  as  a  title  of  office  or  of  honour,  without  reference 
to  age,  as  in  the  Bomsn  'senator,'  the  Qreek  vpwfidrtpof,  and  the 
Axabio  'ahdk.'  It  is  equally  nncertain  in  what  way  the  heads  or 
pinces  of  tribes  were  chosen.  The  princes  of  tribes  are  found  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  David. 

Thus  the  twelve  tribes  formed  twelye  distinct  commonwealths^ 
governed  by  the  inrinces  of  tribes,  and  tmder  them  by  the  heads  of 
families;  and  they  sometimes  acted  as  separate  states,  carrying  on  war 
mdependently  of  each  other,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  kings. 
(Josh,  xril  11-16;  Judges  iv.  10;  zvilL-zz.;  1  Chron.  iv.  41-48; 
V.  18-28.)  The  descenduits  of  Leri  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
twdve  tribes,  but  were  scattered  over  the  territory  of  their  brethren ; 
and  the  number  of  the  tribes  vras  made  up  by  the  division  of  the 
desoendants  of  Jossph  into  two  tribes,  which  were  named  after  his 
sons  Ephrsim  and  Manasseh.  (Numb.  L)  A  oertain  number  of  per- 
sons appears  to  have  been  neeeasaiy  to  constitute  tribes  and  families. 
(1  Chron.  zziii  11.) 

These  twdve  tribes  were  united  in  one  republic^  whidi  generally, 
thoqgh  not  always^  had  a  chief  magistrate,  whether  a  lawgiver  as 
Moses^  or  a  generd  as  Joshua,  or  a  judge  as  those  whose  history  is 
recorded  hi  the  book  of  Judges,  or  a  king  as  Saul  and  his  succesaora. 
With  rssard  to  the  judges  however,  it  is  highly  probable  Uiat  some  of 
them  ruled  not  over  all  Israd,  but  only  over  single  tribes.  The  twdve 
tribes  met  in  generd  diets  (Josh,  zziii,  zziv.),  and  united  in  war 
against  a  oomnon  enemy.  We  have  striking  instances  of  the  ind^end- 
ence  of  the  separate  tribes  in  the  fact  that  Darid  reigned  severd  years 
over  the  tribe  of  Judah  done ;  in  the  revolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from 
Behoboam ;  and  in  the  standing  rivalry  between  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Joseph,  whioh  led  to  that  revolt 

The  nezt  rank  of  officers,  the '  Judgei^'  did  not  represent  their  tribes. 
Before  their  appointment  Moses  was  sole  judge,  and  it  was  to  relieve 
him  firom  the  burden  of  that  office  tiiat  a  dass  of  judges  was  insti- 
tuted. (Ezod.  zviii)  There  was  a  judge  over  every  ten  persons, 
another  over  every  hundred,  and  another  over  every  thousand.  From 
each  of  these  orders  there  was  an  apped  to  the  one  above^  and  from 
the  last  to  Moses  himsdf.  Moses  further  orddned  that  when  the 
people  were  settled  in  Pdestine,  judges  shpuld  be  appointed  in  every 
dty.  The  chdoe  of  them  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  people,  as 
Moses  lays  down  no.  rules  for  their  election.  In  subsequent  ages  it 
generally  happened  t^at  they  were  Lerites. 

In  Numb,  zi  16,  ire  have  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  seventy 
men  out  of  the  dders  of  the  people  to  -assist  Mosea  These  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  judges ;  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  so  wdl  known  in  the  later  Jewish  history,  is  traced  to 
their  appointment  liQchaelis  takes  a  very  different  and,  we  think, 
more  correct  riew  of  their  •toffiee.  He  considers  that  they  were  a 
senate  dioeen  to  take  part  with  Moses  in  the  government,  and  that 
the  institution  vras  but  temporary.  We  do  not  find  them  mentioned 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people,  and  the  red  Sanhedrim  was 
not  founded  till  after  the  Babylonish  captiviiy. 

The  'Soribes'  were  an  order  of  officers  quite  distinotfrom  the  judges. 
This  office  wsa  instituted  during  the  E^tian  captirity.    (Ezod.  t.) 
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Tb^  were  to  be  appointed  In  every  dty.  (Dent.  xvi.  18.)  In  the 
time  of  the  kings  they  were  generally  taken,  like  the  judges,  firom  the 
tribe  of  Levi  Their  name  (cn^)  ib  derived  from  a  root,  which  still 
exists  in  Arabic  ('satar'),  meaning  <to  write.'  From  this  and  other 
droumstanoes  it  ia  oonduded  that  Uiey  were  the  officers  who  kept  the 
genealogical  registers  and  apportioned  the  public  burdens  to  every 
mdividual.  They  also  conveyed  to  the  people  the  general's  orders  in 
time  of  war.    (Josh.  1 10.) 

Such  was  the  Israelitish  state,  consisting  of  the  congregation  of  the 
people,  governed  by  the  heads  of  families,  the  princes  of  tribes,  the 
judges,  and  the  scribes.  To  tliis  democratic  constitution  the  tribe  of 
Levi  formed  a  counterpoise.  They  had  no  landed  property,  but 
received  the  tithes  of  all  the  other  tribes.  Besides  these  they  received 
the  first  fruits  of  all  produce,  probably  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the 
whole  crop ;  they  had  a  part  of  every  sacrifice ;  and  while  the  people 
were  in  the  wilderness  evetr  beast  killed  for  food  was  offered  as  a 
saorifice,  and  afterwards  the  priest  received  a  portion  of  every 
slaughtered  beast  that  was  not  brought  to  the  altar;  they  had  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  devoted  to  Qod,  and  the  redemption  fees  of  the  first- 
born of  men  and  undean  cattie,  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war, 
and  some  minor  artides.  A  calculation  of  these  items  would  show 
that  their  revenues  were  enormous,  and  far  more  than  is  needed  for 
the  support  of  a  body  of  religious  instructors.  But  this  was  not  the 
office  of  the  Levites;  and  the  drcumstanoe  of  their  living  in  dties  of 
their  own  made  the  discharge  of  such  an  office  imposuble.  They  were 
indeed,  in  a  different  sense^  the  ministers  of  religion ;  for  they  per- 
formed all  rdigious  ceremonies,  preserved  copies  of  the  law,  explained 
it  in  doubtful  cases,  and  were  bound  to  read  it  over  to  the  people  once 
every  seven  years;  but  a  body  of  religious  teachers  or  'doctors'  did 
not  exist  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  Levites  were  the 
*  literary  dass '  of  the  nation,  and  filled  all  the  learned  professions. 
Difficult  questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  them  for  judgment. 
(Deut  xviL  8-13 ;  xxi.  5.)  In  the  wilderness  they  formed  a  guard  to 
the  tabernacle  and  to  Moses.  The  occadon  of  their  obtaizdng  the 
priest's  office  is  related  in  Exod.  xxxil  25-29. 

The  head  of  the  Leviticd  order  was  the  high-priest,  who  was  always 
takenfromthefamily  of  Aaron.  He  possessed  greatinfluence  in  thestate. 
He  was  the  supreme  legal  authority.  In  Beut  xvii  12,  he  is  placed  on 
a  levd  with  the  judge  or  chief  magistrate;  and  when  there  was  no  king 
or  judge,  the  high  priest  was  the  chief  magistrate,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli 

Moses  did  not  determine  what  diould  be  the  nature  of  the  supreme 
magiktrapy.  Before  his  own  death  he  appointed  a  successor  in  the 
person  of  Joshua,  who  was  a  *  military  leader,'  and  whose  office  it  was 
to  put  the  peo|>le  in  possesdon  of  Palestine.  Joshua  was  succeeded 
at  intervals  of  time  by  the  'judges '  (who  must  not  however  be  con- 
founded with  the  ordinary  judges  mentioned  above).  The  office  is 
mentioned  by  Moses  (Deut.  xvii.  12),  but  he  gives  no  command  for  the 
appointment  of  the  judge.  The  judges  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Carthaginian  suffetes.  They  were  not  the  ordinary 
and  permanent  magistrates,  but  they  governed  Inael  in  times  of 
trouble.  There  was  no  regular  succession  of  them,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  that  all  of  them  governed  the  whole  nation. 

The  judges  were  succeeded  by  JcingSf  of  whom  there  was  a  regular 
Buooesuon  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Though  Moses  evidently  desired  that  the  state  should  remain  a  free 
republic  under  the  supreme  government  of  Jehovah,  and  though  when 
the  people  actually  asked  for  a  king,  God,  by  Samud,  represented 
their  desire  as  both  foolish  and  sinful  (1  Sam.  viil) ;  yet  as  Moses 
foresaw  that  they  would  wish  for  a  king,  in  imitation  of  tJie  surrounding 
nations,  he  gave  the  people  power  to  choose  one,  and  prescribed  his 
duties.  (Deut  xvii  14-20.)  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  Moses  shows  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  good  legislator, 
in  making  the  best  providons  which  the  circumstances  allowed,  instead 
of  attempting  to  carry  out  his  views  of  what  was  best  where  the 
character  of  the  people  made  those  views  impracticable.  The  following 
are  the  chief  laws  respecting  the  king : — The  dection  of  the  Vi"g  was 
left  to  the  people  (Deut.  xvii  14),  with  the  restriction  that  he  must 
be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  not  a  foreigner  (ver.  15) ;  the  appointment 
must  be  one  which  had  the  sanction  of  Qod  (ver.  15),  whose  will  on 
this  subject  was  made  known  through  a  prophet^  as  we  find  from 
hiBtoiy.  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  He  was  not  to  keep  a  strong  body  of 
cayalxy,  nor  a  great  number  of  horses  (ver.  16).  This  law  was  wdl 
suited  to  the  phydcd  condition  of  Palestine,  a  mountainous  country, 
which  could  be  defended  without  cavalry,  and  where  the  keeping  up 
of  such  a  force  could  only  arise  from  a  spirit  of  conquest.  This^  like 
some  others  of  the  Mosdc  laws,  was  disregarded  by  Solomon,  who  had 
an  enormous  number  of  horses.  The  king  was  forbidden  to  lead  the 
people  back  to  Egypt  (ver.  16),  which  probably  means  that  he  was  not 
to  attempt  to  reconquer  the  land  of  Qoshen.  <(MichadiB,  voL  i,  pp. 
64.67.)  He  was  not  to  take  many  wives,  "that  his  heart  turn  not 
away  "  (ver.  17),  as  happened  to  Solomon,  whose  wives  seduced  him 
to  idolatry.  Another  reason  of  this  law  was  probably  to  discourage 
polygamy  by  the  example  of  the  king.  This  law  was  constantiy  broken 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  was  not  to  collect  exceadve  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  (ver.  17).  He  was  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  law, 
of  which  he  was  to  have  a  copy  written  out  at  ms  aoceedoU,  which  he 
was  to  read  daily  (ver.  18, 19).  On  his  obedience  to  these  command- 
ments depended  the  continuance  of  his  kingdom  (ver.  20).    Beddes 


this  fundamentd  law,  there  was  an  agreement  or  covenant  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  which  was  sworn  to  by  every  king  at  his 
accesdon.  (1  Sam.  x.  25 ;  Michaelis,  Art  55.)  The  kingly  power 
wsfl  therefore  not  unlimited ;  but  we  find  that  the  government  of  the 
kings  had  always  a  tendency  to  despotism,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  an  hereditary  military  noblesse,  and  to  the  notion  whi  :h 
prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  other  Oriental  people 
that  it  was  the  office  of  the  king  in  person  to  be  supreme  judge.  As 
to  the  latter  x>oint,  it  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  Moaes  that  the 
burden  of  deciding  causes  should  reet  upon  the  kings,  and  very 
mischievouB  consequences  resulted  from  their  asstlming  the  office. 

The  Idng  had  the  power  of  enacting  new  laws,  provided  they  were 
not  at  variance  with  tiie  fundamental  prindples  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  dispensing  with  the  punishments  prescribed  by  Moses.  He  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  priest,  even  the  high-priest ;  and 
it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  reform  abuses  in  rdigion.  These  powers, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosdc  code,  are  inferred  from  the 
constant  exercise  of  them  by  the  kings.  Such  matters  probably 
formed  part  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  and  people  mentioned 
above.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  had  the  right  to  declare  war  at 
his  own  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  the  royd  revenues  Moses  left  no  ordinance.  They 
consisted  of  presents  (1  Sam.  x.  27;  xvi.  20),  of  tithes  from  dl  the 
land  (1  Sam.  viii  15),  and  of  a  demesne  which  was  probably  acqdred 
by  oonfiscations.  The  kings  had  a  right  to  demand  bond-services  of 
the  people  (1  Sam.  viii.  12-16 ;  1  Kmgs  v.  18-18),  which  at  first  how- 
ever were  chiefly  performed  by  the  Canaanites  who  remained  in  the 
land.  In  later  times  a  poll-tax  was  exacted  on  pressing' occadona 
They  took  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  Arabian  deserts  to  rear 
cattieu  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29-81.)  Solomon  derived  a  considenble 
revenue  from  foreign  conuneroe.  The  monarchy  was  hereditary,  for 
the  dection  by  the  people  mentioned  above  referred  not  to  every 
individud,  but  to  the  family  from  which  the  king  was  to  be  taken. 
The  crown  did  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  «on ;  thus  David 
appointed  which  of  his  sons  should  succeed  him,  and  the  people 
evidentiy  expected  him  to  do  so.  (1  Kings  i  20.)  But  this  right  of 
sdection  was  afterwards  abrogated. 

The  'foreign  relations'  of  the  Israelites  were  of  a  simple  character. 
Although,  as  stated  above,  it  was  a  Amdamentd  prindple  of  the  Mosdo 
law  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse  yet  alliances  with  foreign  nations 
were  not  forbidden.  The  allianoeB  which  were  afterwards  made,  in 
the  time  of  the  kings,  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  suffldentiy  impru- 
dent in  their  own  nature  to  account  for  their  being  opposed  by  the 
prophets.  There  were  however  some  nations  whom  the  IsraiBlites 
were  oommanded  to  exterminate—those  Canaanites,  namely,  who 
dwdt  in  the  land  which  they  were  to  possess ;  this  command  was 
never  perfeotiy  obeyed,  and  in  later  times  it  was  mitigated.  Other 
nations,  as  the  Amdekites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  were  represented 
by  Moses  as  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel,  on  aocoiut 
of  the  iqjuries  which  they  had  done  them,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  revenge  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  The  laws  regulating 
war  against  otiier  nations  (Deut.  xx.)  were  exceedingly  severe,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  intemationd  law  then  recognised  is  suffident  to 
account  for,  and  the  crudties  exercised  by  their  heathen  enemies  are 
known  to  have  been  greater  than  any  that  the  Israelites  can  be  charged 
with.  If  a  dty  resisted  after  being  summoned  to  surrender,  dl  thd 
men  in  it  were  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  made 
daves.  This  law  however  only  applied  to  the  dties  "  which  were  veiy 
far  off;"  but  as  to  the  dties  of  the  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  others, 
whidi  were  given  as  an  inheritance  to  them  by  Qod,  they  were  com- 
manded to  save  alive  nothing  that  breathed.  The  spoil  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  soldiers,  except  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  devoted 
to  God  and  destroyed.  Horses  were  to  be  hamstrung.  The  fruit-trees 
in  the  enemy's  oountxy  were  to  be  spared. 

During  the  three  great  festivals,  when  every  mde  went  up  to  Jera- 
sdem,  there  was  a  suspendon  of  arms,  the  assurance  being  given  by 
God  that  during  theee  periods  no  man  should  desire  their  land.  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  24.)  Michaelis  endeavours  to  show  that  this  truce  was  obsenred 
by  all  the  surrounding  nations  except  the  Canaanites,  who  were  there- 
fore destroyed. 

Embasdes  were  only  resorted  to  on  particular  oooadons,  and  the 
persons  of  ambassadors  were  sacred.  When  the  Israelites  wanted  to 
pass  through  the  territories  of  other  people,  Moses  asked  permisuon 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  foundation  of  the  'dvU  law'  of  Moses  Is  Idd  in  the  command, 
'  Thou  shdt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'    (Levit  xix.  18.) 

1.  Lavfi  relating  to  Property, — Moses  orddned  that  after  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  the  land  should  be  divided  by  lot  in  equd  portions  among 
the  Israelites,  and  should  then  be  inalienable  for  ever.  This  law  was 
invested  with  a  religious  sanction,  by  representing  God  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  whole  land,  which  the  people  only  held  as  tenants  under 
him.  (Levit  xxv.  23.)  The  land  might  be  sold  'nominally,'  but  as  it 
reverted  to  the  origind  owner  or  his  heirs  in  the  year  of  'jubilee,' 
which  was  eveiy  fiftieth  year,  such  a  sde  amounted  only  to  the  sale  of 
the  crops  for  fifty  or  fewer  years.  Land  so  sold  might  be  redeemed  on 
certain  conditions  before  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Levit  xxv.  25,  &c.)  The 
law  against  the  alienation  of  land  admitted  of  exceptions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  land  vowed  to  God,  if  not  redeemed  before  the  jubilee 
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became  the  firoperty  of  the  priests.  (Lerit  zzviL  16.)  Moies  how- 
ever plainly  Intended  that  the  land  sold  or  vowed  should  always 
be  redeemed  before  the  jubilee. 

A  praidsioii  was  made  for  ayoiding  litigation  respeoting  the  crops 
upon  the  groond  at  the  jubilee,  by  the  institution  of  the  tabhcuieal 
leor,  during  whioh  there  was  to  be  neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  but  all 
the  land  was  to  lie  fallow.  Every  seventh  year,  and  likewise  the  year 
of  jufaileeb  was  a  sabbatical  year.  A  promise  was  annexed  to  the  law 
that  the  crop  of  the  sixth  year  (or  perhaps  we  should  read  of  the  tix 
fean)  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  food  while  the  land  lay  fallow. 
(Levit  XXV.  20-22.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  tendency  of  this 
law  was  to  increase  the  national  wealth  by  affording  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  store  up  com  during  the  six  yean  of  plenty,  part  of  which 
might  be  sold  at  an  increased  price  to  the  neighbouring  commercial 
nations  in  the  seventh  year;  but  this  seems  a  veiy  unsatisfiaotory 
explanation  of  the  matter.  He  also  mentions  otbe^  incidental  advan- 
tages^ as  he  considers  them,  of  this  faistitution.  (Mich.,  Arts. 
74,  76.) 

The  IftWB  of  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  long  observed;  indeed  it  is  plain  from  Levit.  xxvi  34,  that 
Moses  expected  them  to  be  disregarded.  From  2  Chron.  xxxvi  21,  it 
appeaxB  that  up  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  there  had  been  seventy 
sabbatical  years  neglected.  This  woiUd  carry  us  back  nearly  600 
years,  namely,  to  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David,  as  the  time  at  wbi^  the 
observance  ceased. 

A  man's  property  descended  to  his  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  had  a 
double  ahare.  (Deut.  xxi  17.)  The  exclusion  of  daughters  firom  the 
inheritance  was  established  long  before  the  time  of  Moses.  (Qen. 
xxxi.  li.)  Ko  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  support  of 
unmarried  daughten.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  case  in  which  a  man 
died  leaving  only  daughters,  Moses  made  the  law  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  daughters  should  inherit  their  father's  property,  but  that  thev 
must  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  The  husbands  of  such 
heiresses  were  reckoned  as  the  sons  of  their  father-in-law,  and  took 
his  namOi  Failing  daughters,  the  inheritance  passed  to  a  man's 
brethren ;  failing  them,  to  his  father's  brethren :  and  failing  them,  'to 
the  next  of  kin'  of  the  deceased.  (Numb.  xxviL  141.)  But  the  law 
gives  no  directions  as  to  determixung  who  are  the  next  of  kin :  pro- 
bably this  was  already  determined  by  custom.  The  Mosaic  law 
contains  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wills;  but  we  find  that  the  right 
of  bequeathing  property  other  than  land  existed  both  before  and  after 
hie  time,  and  he  nowhere  prohibits  it. 

2..  Laws  rslating  to  Periotit.— The  laws  of  Moses  inculcate  the  most 
complete  filial  obedience.  (Exod.  xx.  12;  compare  Ephes.  vi.  1-3.) 
The  power  of  fathers  over  their  sons  was  great,  and  doee  not  appear 
to  have  ceased,  as  they  grew  up.  We  have  here  a  remnant  of  the 
patriarehal  state.  Flagrant  acts  of,  disobedience  were  punished  with 
death  (Exod.  xxi  17;  Levit.  xx.  9),  which  however  could  only  be 
inflicted  by  a  judicial  process,  and  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  father. 
(Deut.  xxL  18-21.)  Fathers^  and  even  mothers^  chose  wives  for  their 
sons.  Next  to  the  father,  the  first  bom  had  the  greatest  power  over 
the  family,  though  it  doea  not  dearly  appear  in  what  this  consisted, 
nor  whether  it  was  exercised  in  his  father's  lifetime.  Though  what- 
ever opened  the  womb  was  a  first-born  (Exod.  xiii  12),  yet  it  is  clear 
from  Deub  xxi  16,  and  1  Chron.  v.  1,  2,  that  ike  first  bom  of  a  family 
wae  the  first  bom  to  a  man  of  all  his  children,  and  not  the  first  bom 
by  esoh  of  his  wives. 

JfarrMfflw  XotM.— Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other  Oriental 
naticos,  wives  were  generaUy  bought  (Gen.  xxix.  16-80 ;  xxxiv.  12 ; 
Hosea  iiL  1-2);  and  in  certain  cases  their  price  was  fixed  by  law  (Exod. 
zzIl  16, 17 ;  Deut.  xxii  28,  29).  Some  wives  were  not  bought,  snd 
these  enjoyed  greater  freedom  than  the  others.  In  certain  cases 
coneabines  were  allowed.  (Exod.  xxL  7-11 ;  Michaelis,  Arts.  87,  88.) 
The  marriage  law  of  Moses  had  in  general  a  tendency  to  promote 
marriage^  and  this  chiefly  by  his  sanctioning  the  notion,  wliich  he  found 
already  prevailing  among  the  people,  that  it  was  highly  honourable 
for  a  man  to  hare  posterity  who  might  perpetuate  his  name,  and  by 
bis  engrafting  upon  this  notion  the  law  of  IsiiraU  marriaga,  by  which 
it  was  enacted  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  a  widow,  his  brother 
afaould  many  her,  and  raise  up  children  to  his  brother;  that  is, 
ehildrsn  who  were  to  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the  first  husband, 
and  who  were  enrolled  in  the  genealogioal  registers  in  his  name. 

The  Mosaic  law  prescribes  no  marriage  ceremonies.  We  may  con- 
jecture firom  histoxy  (Qen.  xxix.  22-28)  that  ceremonies  much  I'esem- 
bliog  those  of  the  Arabians  in  the  present  day  (Lane's  '  Modem 
Egyptians,'  voL  i.  a  6)  were  already  in  use,  which  Moses  left  as  he 
found  them.  He  connected  no  religioos  ceremony  with  thesolemnisa^ 
rion  of  matrimony.  The  bridegroom  might  put  away  his  wife  if  the 
s^Na  virytfittaCii  were  wanting  (Deut.  xxiL  lS-21).  A  right  under- 
standing of  this  law  is  very  important  to  the  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  concerning  divorce  (Matt  v.  81-32),  which  has  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  marriage  laws  of  Christian  countries.  (Michaelis, 
Arts.  92,  93.) 

Moses  permitted  polygamy,  as  is  proved  by  the  laws  in  Exod.  xxi 
9, 10,  Levit,  xviiL  18,  Deut  xxi  16-17 ;  by  the  constant  practice  of  it 
bofch  before  and  after  his  time^  connected  with  the  fiict  that  he  nowfiere 
prohibiftB  it>  and  by  the  small  number  of  the  firat-bora  compared  with 
the  i^ole  nomber  of  males,  namely,  about  1  in  42  (Numb.  ifl.  43). 


But  he  permitted  it  only  as  a  matter  of  policy, "  on  account^**  as  Christ 
said,  "  of  the  hardness  of  the  people*s  hearts,"  that  is,  the  difficulty 
of  rooting  out  inveterate  customs,  and  perlutps  for  other  reasons, 
which  are  pointed  out  by  Michaelis  (Art  96).  8ome  of  his  laws  have 
a  strong  indirect  tendency  to  prevent  it^  for  example,  the  buying  of  a 
wife;  and  notwithstanding  some  striking  examples  of  its  practice,  as 
that  of  Solomon,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Israelites.  (Mich.,  Art  96.)  After  the  Batr^loolBh  cap- 
tivity it  ceased  entirely.  Moses  however  set  limita  to  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  not  allowing  mcmy  wives.  (Deut  xviL  17.)  Moses  prohi- 
bited marriages  betweea  certain  near  relations,  some  of  which,  those 
namely  between  parents  and  children,  brothen  and  sistera^  he  con- 
siderad  as  opposed  to  natural  morality,  for  he  calls  them  abommeUions^ 
and  represents  them  as  sinful  in  themselves.  Other  marriii^ss  between 
relations  were  probably  forbidden  only  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
oharaoter  and  habits  of  the  people.  (Levit  xviii  20;  MiohaSUs^ 
book  iii,  o.  7.) 

Of  dhoreo  Moses  was  no  favourer,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
way  in  wliioh  he  speaks  of  the  marriage  bond  in  (}en.  ii  24 ;  but  he 
allowed  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  altogether  approved,  **  because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  (Matt  xix.  8.)  The  hbw  of  divorce 
is  in  Deut  xxiv.  14.  If  a  man  disliked  his  wife,  he  might  put  her 
away  Vy  giving  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  She  might  then  many 
again ;  but  if  her  second  husband  put  her  away  or  died,  ahe  might 
not  retum  to  her  first  husband.  (Midi.,  Arts.  119,  120.)  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  the  divorced  wife.  In  certain  cases 
the  husband  forfeited  his  right  of  divorce.  (Deut  xxii  19,  29.)  The 
support  of  a  widow  after  her  husband's  death  was  provided  for,  if  she 
hsd  no  children,  by  the  law  of  levirate  marriages;  if  die  had  ohildren, 
it  was  left  to  filial  piety. 

Laws  respecting  Sla/ves  and  ArvanCi:— Mosss  found  slavery  already 
existing  among  the  Israelites  and  their  neighbours.  He  permitted  it  to 
continue,  under  certsin  restrictions,  and  his  laws  on  this  subject  are 
oonceived  in  the  most  merciful  spirit  (see  especially  Deut.  xxiii.  16, 
16).  Slaves  were  acquired  by  capture  in  war,  by  purohase^  and  by 
the  marriage  of  slaves.  Of  purchase  there  were  four  kinds :  1,  when  a 
slave  waa  transferred  from  one  master  to  another ;  2,  when  a  man 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty  sold  himself  for  a  slave;  3,  when 
parsnts  sold  their  children;  4,  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  thief 
unable  to  make  restitution,  was  sold  as  a  puniBhment  The  value  of 
alaves  was  of  oours^  variable,  but  in  two  oases  it  was  fixed  by  law. 
(Exod.  xxi.  82 ;  Levit  xxvii  1-8.)  Besides  the  slaves  of  private  indi- 
viduals, there  were  others  who  belonged  to  the  public;  these  were 
employed  in  menial  laboun  for  the  service  of  ttte  sanctuary.  Slaves 
might  liave  property  of  their  own.  A  master  might  beat  his  slave, 
but  not  so  ss  to  kill  him  (Exod.  xxi  20,  21) ;  if  he  even  maimed  him 
the  slave  was  to  be  set  free.  (Exod.  xxi  26,  27.)  X  Hebrew  slave 
possessed  this  advontoge  over  a  foreign  one :  he  was  entitled  to  his 
freedom  in  the  Sabbatical  year  and  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  he  might 
be  redeemed  before  the  year  of  jubilee,  while  the  stranger  might  be 
held  in  slavery  for  ever.  The  manumitted  sUve  received  presents 
from  his  master.  (Exod.  xxi  2-11 ;  Lerit.  xxv.  39-66;  Deut  xv.  12-18.1 
Slaves  had  to  conform  to  some  of  the  principal  religious  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  Israelites. 

Bssides  the  slaves,  there  were  day  labourers,  who  were  to  share  in 
the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  and  in  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  and  whose  hire  was  to  be  psid  every  day  before  sun- 
set (Levit  xix.  13 ;  xxv.  6 ;  Deut  xxiv.  14, 16.)  The  statute  in  Deut 
xxv.  4,  besides  its  liceral  meaning,  probably  meant  also  that  servants 
were  to  share  in  the  food  they  prepared  for  their  masters. 

!I%e  QoA,  or  Blood'Avenger,-^Then  was  a  custom  of  ancient  standing 
among  the  Israelites,  and  which  exists  to  this  day  among  the  Arabs^ 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person 
to  pursue  the  nmrderer  and  kill  him  with  his  own  hands.  This 
relation  ia  called  in  Hebrew 'Goel,'  in  Arebic'Talr.'  This  usage, 
which  was  probably  of  high  antiquity,  is  dangerous  to  any  state^  firom 
the  haste  and  passion  in  which  vengeance  is  exennsed,  and  from  the 
hereditary  feuds  which  it  causes  between  families.  Moses  dealt  with 
tins  as  he  dealt  with  other  long-established  customs  of  whioh  he  dis- 
approved^ not  making  the  vain  attempt  to  root  it  out,  bat  surrounding 
it  with  provisions  calculated  to  mitigate  its  evils.  Six  cities  of  the 
Levites  were  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer,  and  every 
facility  of  access  to  them  was  provided.  If  he  escaped  to  one  of 
these,  he  was  safe  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  (Exod.  xxi  12, 18 ; 
Numb.  XXXV. ;  Deut  xix.  3.)  Bat  these  cities  afibrded  no  asylum  to 
the  wilful  murderer,  who,  when  proved  to  be  guilty,  might  be  torn 
even  from  the  altar.  (Exod.  xxi.  14 ;  Deut  xuc  11-13.)  At  the  death 
of  the  high-priest|  the  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  might  leave 
the  city  of  refdge  in  safety.  These  laws  seem  to  have  acted  as  an 
effectual  check  on  the  practice  of  blood-avenging,  for  an  instance  of  it 
rarely  occurs  in  the  later  history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  Mosaic  law  conunanded  kindness  to  be  shown  to  strangers, 
who^  unless  they  belonged  to  certain  nations  that  had  been  guilty  of 
flagrant  outrages  against  the  Israelites,  might  "  enter  the  congregation 
of  Jehovah,"  that  is,  might  be  naturalised  in  Israei  Moses  inoul* 
cates  veneration  for  old  age,  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  blind. 
(Lerit  xix.  14,  82;  Deut  xxvii  18.)  He  mads  kws  in  favour  of  the 
poor  (Deut.  xv.  11),  besides  adopting  usages  ahready  in  existence  for 
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their  benefit ;  tliongh  many  of  his  laws  disooitnige  begging.  He 
recommended  tlxe  people  to  lend  to  them  (Dent  zt.  7-11),  he  gave 
them  the  right  of  gleanings  and  of  collecting  the  apontaneooaprodaoe 
of  the  earth  during  the  Sabbatical  year  (Lent.  six.  9, 10;  zzv.  5,  6 ; 
Deut  zxiv.  19-21 ;  Rutb,  ii  2-19),  and  the  remama  of  the  eeoond  tithes 
and  firstlings,  which  were  sacrificed  as  thank-offering*,  were  given  as 
entertaioments  to  the  poor.  XDeat  ziL  5>12,  17-19;  zi?.  22-29;  ztL 
10, 11 ;  zzvi  12, 13.) 

Perianal  Rigktt  and  ObUgationt, — TbtM  to  God  were  declared  binding, 
though  the  making  of  them  was.neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged. 
They  were  remissible  in  certain  cases.  (Levit.  zzviL ;  Numb,  zzz.; 
Deut.zziiL  21-28.) 

On  many  points  relating  to  dAt  the  Mosaic  law  la  silent  An 
insoWent  debtor  was  liable  to  have  his  hereditary  lands  seised,  alifo 
his  houses  and  other  property,  his  clothes  (but  with  a  humane  reetrio- 
tion,  Ezod.  zzii  26,  27),  and  his  person;  he  might  be  sold  into 
slavery  with  his  wife  and  children  (Levit.  zzv.  89).  Of  imprisonment 
for  debt  the  Mosaic  law  knoWs  nothing,  and  still  less  of  torture,  though 
both  have  been  attributed  to  it  from  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
passages  in  the  Kew  Testament  (Matt.  v.  26 ;  zviiL  80,  84.) 

Pledges  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  under  certain  regulations  which 
were  meant  to  secure  the  debtor  from  the  rapacity  of  his  creditor. 
(Deut^zziv.  6,  10-13;  Ezod.  zzii.  26,  27.)  Of  «ure/2/sAt2)  the  Mosaic 
law  saya  nothing,  but  it  U  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  Interett  on  loans,  whether  of  money  or  produce,  was  for* 
bidden  to  be  taken  from  Israelites,  but  it  might  be  received  from 
straogen.  (Ezod.  zzil  25  j  Levit.  zzv.  35,  87;  Deut.  zziiL  19,  20.) 
The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  appear  to  be  founded  entirely  on  the 
peculiar  polity  of  the  Israelites.  (Michaelis,  Art  155.)  Loans  are 
regarded  by  Moses  as  alma  In  the  seventh  year  a  poor  debtor  could 
not  be  sued,  as  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground.  (Deut  zt.  1-11.) 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  law,  that  debts  were 
cancelled  in  the  seventh  year,  though  perhaps  such  a  release  took  place 
in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Injuries  done  to  property  were  to  be  com- 
pensated, and  thingB  found  were  to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  there 
are  several  laws  on  the  details  of  these  cases.  (Michaelis,  book  iii. 
Cil2,pt8.) 

The  Mosaio  law  contains  several  enactments  on  behalf  of  beasts, 
many  of  which  have  ft  tenden<7  to  preserve  the  breed  of  su(di  as  are 
useful  to  man. 

Police  Zow.— 1.  Civil  PoUce.—The  population  was  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  periodical  census,  the  time  of  which  is  not  specified  in  the  sta- 
tute. Every  individual  numbered  paid  a  capitation  taz  of  half  a 
shekel.    (Ezod.  zzz.  11-16.) 

2.  Military  Po^a— Every  man  above  20  years  old  was  liable  to  be 
called  out  to  war.  (Numb,  i  8-46 ;  zzvi.  2.)  But  generally  a  selec- 
tion was  made  by  the  Scribe^  who  also  appointed  the  officers.  Under 
the  kings  permanent  officers  were  appointed.  Ezemption  from  mili- 
tary service  was  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  built  a  house  and  not 
yet  occupied  it,  to  him  who  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  oliveyard  and 
not  yet  enjoyed  its  fruity  to  him  who  had  betrothed  a  wife^  and  to 
him  who  had  married  within  a  year.  (Deut.  .zz.  5-7.)  Cowardice 
was  also  a  ground  of  ezemption,  but  attended  with  disgrace.  The 
spoil  taken  in  virar  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  that  in  persons  and 
cattle  was  collected  and  distributed  among  the  people,  those  who 
went  to  war  and  those  who  remained  at  home  having  equal  portions, 
and  that  in  effects  was  the  property  of  the  soldier  who  seized  it. 
Many  regulations  are  made  to  promote  deanlmess  and  discipline  in 
the  camp,  which  with  this  obiect  was  declared  to  be  sacred. 

3.  BceUiiattical  Police,  or  the  Ceremonial  Zaw.— -In  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law  many  ceremonies  are  ordained  which  appear  frivolous  and 
unmeaning,  unless  we  keep  in  view  the  fact  asserted  both  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  and  fully  ezplained  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  most  of  the  Levitioal  rites  were  only  l^pes  of  the 
blessiugs  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  We  do  not 
(enlarge  on  this  subject^  as  we  are  not  here  regarding  the  Mosaic  laws 
in  their  theological  aspect 

Circtmcieionf  which  had  long  before  been  given  by  Ood  to  Abraham, 
was  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  ceremony  by  which  every  male 
was  admitted  to  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of  the  people  of 
Israel  (Qen.  zvii  914  ;  Levit  zii.  1&)  Every  bond-servant  among 
the  Israelites  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  rite,  and  also  every  stranger 
wbo  wished  to  be  naturalised  among  the  people  and  to  partake  of  the 
paesover. 

Cfferiaigi  were  of  three  kmds :  1.  Bloody,  consisting  of  slaughtered 
animals,  which  must  be  those  regarded  by  the  law  as  dean.  They 
were  either  bitaiU-offeringe,  which  were  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar; 
ein'offeringt,  made  on  account  of  any  sins  committed  through  ignor- 
ance, of  which  only  a  part  was  laid  on  the  altar ;  or  feaU-offeringe,  or 
peacecgeringif  of  whidi  only  the  fat  parts  were  burnt  and  the  rest 
eaten.  2.  Unbloody,  or  meal-niferinga,  consisting  of  meal,  bread,  &o. 
8.  Drink-i^eringe,  consisting  of  wine,  of  which  part  was  poured  on 
the  victim  and  part  given  to  the  priests.  Sacrifices  might  only  be 
offered  at  the  place  which  Qod  might  appoint,  which  in  the  Wilderness 
was  the  tabernacle :  this  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent  idolatry. 
Besides  their  typical  siguifioance,  these  sacrifices  had  important  moral 
andphysioaladvMitiige^  which  an  pointed  out  by  Mi^aelise  (Arte. 


Two  tithei  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  were  due  to  God.  The 
first  was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  support,  and  the  second  went 
to  provide  the  feast-offeringSL  In  addition  to  the  tithes,  the>in^6onl 
of  all  animab,  including  man,  were  sacred  to  Qod,  and  belonged  to 
the  priests.  This  law  had  its  origin  in  the  sparing  of  the  fint-bom 
of  the  Israelitea  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain.  The  first- 
bom  of  boasts  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice  were  not  to  be 
redeemed,  but  these  of  other  beasts  and  of  man  might  be  redeemed 
at  a  fized  price.  (Ezod.  ziii.  1,  2,  11-16 ;  Levit  zzvii  26 ;  Numb, 
zviii  15-19.)  The  first-fruits  of  crops  and  other  produce  belonged  also 
to  the  priests.  (Levit  zziiL  9-14 ;  Numb.  zv.  19-21 ;  zviii  11-13; 
Deut  zviii  4-5.)  There  was  another  sort  of  firstlings  which  were 
employed  for  feastK>fferings.    (Deut  zii  6 ;  ziv.  28;  zv.  19-23.) 

i%e  Sabbath, — Every  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest  and  of  religious 
worship.  This  was  no  new  law  of  Moses ;  it  had  been  enjoined  upon 
man,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  celebrate  the  resting  of  Qod  on 
the  seventh  day.  (Qen.  ii  8.)  In  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  also  a  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  some 
of  the  peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  day  are  undoabtedly 
connected  with  that  fact  No  servile  work  whatever  was  to  be  done 
on  the  Sabbath,  ezcept  what  was  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  punishment  for  transgressing  this  law  was  death. 
(Ezod.  zvi  22-80 ;  zz.  8-11 ;  zziii  12 ;  zzzi  12-17  ;  zzziv.  21 ;  zzzv. 
1-8;  Numb.  zv.  82-36;  D.ut.  v.  12-15.) 

lliere  were  three  annual  festi/vaitf  each  lasting  seven  days,  during 
whicii  all  i^e  males  in  Israel  were  obliged  to  assemble  at  the  place 
where  the  sanctuary  stood.  (Ezod.  zziii  14-17.)  These  were— 1,  The 
psssover,  to  commemorate  the  patting  over  of  the  Israelites  by  the 
destroying  angel  when  he  alew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians.  It  fell 
on  the  evening  after  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year,  that 
is,  very  near  the  vemal  equinox,  and  at  the  beginning  of  harvest 
2,  The  feast  of  pentecost  was  held  at  the  end  of  harvest^  on  the  50th 
day  after  the  16tii  of  the  first  month.  It  was  a  feast  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest  3»  The  feast  of  tabernacles  began  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  about  Ootober.  It  was  a  fesst  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  fruitage  and  vintage.  Kemarks  on  the  uses  of 
these  festivals  and  an  aocount  of  the  other  feast  days  vrill  be  found 
in  Michaelis  (Arts.  197-201).  He  reckons  thatin  ihewholeyear  there 
were  80  feast  days,  besides  the  52  Sabbaths. 

Many  droumstances  of  the  private  Ufc  of  the  Israelites  are  rcignlated 
by  the  Mosaic  law  with  great  precision.  The  laws  on  this  subject 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  1,  Regulations  respecting  meate^ 
and  their  distinction  Into  clean  and  undean,  with  the  prohibition 
against  eating  blood.  2,  Laws  relating  to  defilements^  induding 
those  concerning  leprosy.  Both  these  clasMS  of  lavrs  conduced  greatly 
to  the  preservation  of  health  and  morality,  and  formed  a  strong 
barrier  against  idolatry.  (Michaelis,  Arts.  202-217.)  For  an  account 
of  several  miscellaneous  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  polioe  law  the  reader 
is  referred  to  MichaeUs,  book  iv.  a  5. 

Beepecting  the  criminal  law  of  Moses  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  details.  It  is  ably  treated  by  Michaelis  (book  v.).  This  part  of 
the  Mosaio  institutions  is  distinguiBhed  by  equal  justice,  and  by  a 
careful  gradation  of  punishment  aocording  to  the  enormity  of  crimes. 
Some  ofiences,  especially  those  of  a  religious  charaoter,  were  punished 
with  a  severity  which  to  us  may  appear  ezoessive ;  but  this  is  only  the 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  by  which  the  people  were  regsrded  ss 
set  apart  to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod,  and  according  to 
which  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  remove  every  defile- 
ment from  among  them.  The  Mosaic  penal  law  introduced  a  vast 
improvement,  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  punishing  children  for  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers,  and  fathers  for  those  of  their  children.  (Deut 
zziv.  16.)  The  punishments  are  not  oruel.  They  were— 1,  Death  by 
the  sword,  or  by  stoning,  followed  in  some  cases  by  inflictions  on  the 
corpse  of  the  criminai  There  were  no  capital  punishments  which 
inflicted  torture.  2,  Ezile,  or  ezdsion  from '  the  oongregation  of  Qod.' 
8,  Corporal  punishments.  4,  Fines.  5,  Offerings  to  soake  atonement 
for  ain :  these  kept  up  the  idea  that  all  ofiences  were  oomn|ttted 
against  God.  None  of  the  punishments  for  the  living  were  degrading; 
for  atripes  are  not  considered  so  by  Oriental  nations,  nor  were  they 
by  the  Hebrews. 

Of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure  little  is  known,  ezcept  that  it 
was  eztremely  simplOb  The  purity  of  the  judgment-seat  is  guarded  by 
sereral  statutes  against  bribery  and  partiaiity.  Causes  were  heard  in 
the  gate  of  the  city,  according  to  immemorial  usage  in  the  East ;  and 
thus  publicity  was  secured,  as  the  city-gate  was  the  common  place  of 
resort  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  advocates.  Witnesses,  of  whom 
two  or  three  were  necessary  in  capital  cases,  were  ezamined  upon  oath. 
(Levit  V.  1 ;  Numb.  zzzv.  80;  Dent  zvii.  6,  7.)  In  some  easel  oaths 
of  purgation  were  required  from  the  aocused.  (Levit  vi.  2,  8.)  Some- 
times a  reference  was  made  to  God  by  lot  in  oivil  cases;  and  in 
criminal  cases  the  lot  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  bat  only  for  the 
discovery  and  not  the  conviction  of  the  criminaL  A  criminal's  con- 
fession might  convict  him  capitally.  (Josh.  vii.  14-21 ;  1  Sam.  ziv. 
87-45;  2  Sam.  i.  13-16.)  Moses  nowhere  appeals  to  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  life  as  a  sanotion  for  his  laws. 

The  greatest  care  waa  taken  to  preserve  the  law.  One  copy  of  it 
was  written  in  a  book  which  was  deposited  in  the  ssnotnaiy  beside 
the  «rk  of  the  ooveoaot  (Deut  xzzL  26),  and  another  copy  was 
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engmreii  on  atones,  which  were  fixed  on  Mount  Gferizim  or  Mount 
IShaX  (probably  the  former)  with  solemn  ceremoniee,  in  which  the 
people  awore  to  keep  the  law,  blessingB  wereinToked  on  the  obedient^ 
and  eureee  denounced  on  the  tranagreaaora.    (Deut^  zxrii,  xzTiii) 

Viewed  as  a  whole^^  the  laws  of  Moaes  aeem  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legialated,  and  to  the  phy- 
sical and  political  country  they  were  to  inhabit  No  mistake  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  is  made  by  many  people  when  they  suppose 
that  because  these  laws  came  from  Gk>d,  therefore  they  are  the  best 
code  that  can  ever  bo  formed.  Had  they  possessed  this  ideal  excel- 
lence, they  would  haye  been  really  bad  laws,  because  they  would 
bsTe  been  unsuited  to  the  nation  they  were  intended  to  govern. 
They  were  not  meant  to  be  unalterable ;  indeed  some  of  them  were 
altered  by  Moses  himaelf.  They  were  only  intended  to  last  for  a  time, 
and  therefore,  when  considered  with  reference  to  our  present  experi- 
ence of  human  affidrs,  they  appear  to  have  many  imperfections. 

The  ifrigin  of  the  Mosaic  legv^ation  is  dedaredm  Smpture  to  be  from 
Ood,  by  which  we  must  understand  that  theae  laws  were  sanctioned 
by  Qod  and  published  by  his  command.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
serred  that  many  of  the  laws  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  but  were 
ancient  obserranoes  which  he  adopted  in  his  code  by  the  command 
of  God.  (See  also  Iken,  '  Diss.  II.  de  Institntis  et  Ceremoniis  Legis 
Mosdcse  ante  Moeem;'  Beimar,  *Cogitatbnes  de  Legibus  Mosaicis 
ante  Moeem.')  And  moreover,  when  we  remember  that  he  was  brought 
ap  in  Egypt,  and  was  '^  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians" 
(Acts  Tii  22),  when  we  compare  various  parts  of  his  laws  with  similar 
Inetitutlons  which  existed  in  Egypt  (for  example,  the  freehold  basis 
of  the  constitution,  the  separation  of  the  caste  of  priests  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  the  discouragement  of  commerce,  and  the  measures 
retorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  distinct  from  other  nations),  it 
becomes  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Mosaic  inatitutions 
were  largely  modelled  on  those  of  Egypt.  This  opinion,  which  is  held 
by  nearly  idl  the  best  critics  who  have  examined  the  laws  of  Moses, 
baa  been  unaccountably  regarded  aa  opposed  to  the  divine  dharacter 
of  theae  laws,  as  if  divine  inspiration  must  necessarily  deprive  a  legis- 
lator of  the  wisdom  which  he  already  poaaeaaee,  and  prevent  him  from 
adopting,  under  the  aanction  of  that  inapiration,  whatever  good  he 
may  find  in  the  institutiona  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  points  of  opposition  between  the  Mosaic  and  Egyptian  laws 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Several  of  these  are  adduced  by 
Michaelia,  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Comment  Soa  Gotting.,'  vol.  iv.,  '  I>o 
legibus  qoibusdam  a  Mose  eo  fine  latis,  ut  laraeUtis  ^gypti  cupidis 
Palaeatinam  caram  faceret.'  The  apirU  of  the  whole  law  was,  as  Moses 
himself  asserts  (Levit  xviii  3),  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Egyptian  as  well  as  the  Cuiaanitish  institutions.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Hebrew  legislation  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Egyptian. 

Some  divines  of  the  Rationalist  partv  have  maintained  that  Moses 
was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch. 
This  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  evidence  which  exists  in  fitvour  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

MOSHEIM,  JOHANN  LORENZ  VON,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Lubecky  October  9, 1694.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
L&beck  and  the  university  of  Kiel.  At  Kiel  he  succeeded  Albert  zum 
Felde  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university.  At  the  Invitation 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Helmstedt»  where  he  remained  from  1725  to  1747,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen  and  chancellor 
of  the  university.  Here  his  lectures  on  theology  attracted  all  dasses  of 
students.  He  died  on  the  9th  September  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
He  was  thrice  marri^.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daaghter,  and  by  his  third  wife  one  daughter,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
NoaiUes. 

Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguiahed  as  a  preacher.  His  style  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  and  French  preachers,  Tillotson 
and  Watts,  Saurin,  Massillon,  and  Fldchier.  He  has  been  compared 
to  F^nelon  for  the  graces  of  his  style,  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  modem  G^erman  literature.  His  talents  were  of 
a  very  high  order,  his  learning  was  immense,  and  his  character  was 
exemplary. 

The  whole  number  of  Mosheim's  works  is  161.  He  himself  pub- 
lished at  Helmstedt>  in  1731,  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  the  works  which 
he  had  published  up  to  that  time.  His  beat  known  work  is  the  *  Ineti- 
tntiom^n  Historise  EcclesiasticaB,  Antiquioris  et  Recentioris,  libri  iv.' 
This  work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  was  first  published  in  2  vols. 
12mo.,  hi  1726,  and  the  enlarged  edition,  in  composing  which  he 
examined  the  original  authorities,  was  published  in  4to,  in  1755,  just 
before  Mosheim's  death.  Another  edition  was  published  in  1764, 
with  an  account  of  Mosheim's  writings  by  Miller,  one  of  his  pupils.  It 
waa  translated  into  German  by  Von  Einem,  and  by  J.  R.  SchlegeL 
Schlegel's  translation  is  the  better,  and  is  enriched  with  valuable 
notes.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  English. 
The  first  English  version  was  made  in  1764,  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  an  assia- 
tsnt  nunister  at  the  Hague,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  is 
very  un&ithfuL  Dr.  Madaine's  professed  object  was  to  improve 
Mosheim's  style,  by  adding  words  and  rounding  off  periods.  His 
aherationa  and  additions  constantly  express  his  own  sentiments 
instead  of  Mosheim's,  and  sometimes  flatiy  contradict  his  author.    In 
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1882  a  faithful  translation,  with  valuable  notes,  v^as  published  by 
Dr.  Murdoch,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut^  United  States.  Mosheim's 
<  Ecdesiastioal  History'  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
begmning  of  the  18th  oentury.  Each  oentory  la  traated  of  sepa- 
rately,  under  the  two  heads  of  External  and  Internal  History.  The 
External  History  comprises  <  prosperous  events,'  or  the  extension  of 
the  Church  by  the  efforts  of  its  public  mien  and  private  members^ 
and  '  calamitous  events,'  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel  attacks.  The 
Internal  History  includes  the  history— 1,  of  the  Christian  doctors ; 
2,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Churoh ;  8,  of  its  ceremonies  and 
worship;  4,  of  heresies.  This  arrangement  is  open  to  several 
objections;,  of  which  the  dilsf  are,  that  it  is  too  artificial ;  that  what 
Mosheim  caUs  external  and  internal  histoxy  constantly  run  into  each 
other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  part  of  the 
history  of  a  community  osn  be  said  to  be  'external'  to  it);  and 
lastiy,  it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necessity  of  deciding  what  no 
human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  what  events  are  prosperous  and 
what  calamitous  to  the  Church.  But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to 
a  graver  objection.  He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  proper 
spirit  of  pious  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  undoubted. 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patient  research,  his  general 
candour  and  impartiality,  and  his  philosophicud  spirit^  entitle  Mosheim 
to  a  place  among  the  best  Churoh  historians.  His  works  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Churoh  history  in  Germany,  which  has  pro- 
duced, among  other  works,  those  of  Ffaff,  Baumgarten,  Walsh,  Semler, 
Sohrockh,  Henke,  Schmidt^  Neander,  Ac.  Of  these,  that  of  Sohrokh, 
a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  is  the  fullest^  extending  to  45  vds.  870.  Nean- 
ders  'Elirohengesohiohte'  is  however  a  far  superior  work. 

Mosheim  published  several  works  on  Church  history,  besides  the 
'  Institutions,'  of  which  the  meet  important  are,  his  tract '  De  Rebus 
Christianorum  ante  Constantinum,'  and  '  Inatitutiones  Historiss 
Christisna  Majores,'  1789,  which  is  a  full  Chureh  history  of  the  first 
century.  Among  his  other  works  are^  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes^ 
of  Cudworth's  'Systems  Intelleotoals,'  Jena,  1788;  six  volumes  of 
sermons^  1747 ;  and  nine  volumes  on  the  '  Morals  of  Holy  Scripture,' 
1778. 

MOTHE-LE-YATER,  FRANQOIS  DE  LA,  was  bom  at  Psris  in 
1588,  and  in  1625  succeeded  his  father  as  substitute  to  the  procuraur- 
g^dral ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  his  profession  to  pursue  his  favourite 
study  of  history.  In  1689  he  wss  admitted  into  the  Academy. 
Cardinal  Richelisiu  being  pleaaed  with  his  work  on  the  education  of  a 
prinoe,  intended  to  appoint  him  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  but  the 
queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  refused  her  consenl  Notwithstanding  this, 
in  1649  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young  Duke  ti 
Orleans,  whose  astonishing  progress  under  the  tuition  of  Le  Yayer 
induced  the  queen  to  acknowledge  the  talents  of  the  master,  and  con- 
fide to  him  the  completion  of  the  king's  (Louis  XIV.)  education.  He 
died  in  1672,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  oi  his  age. 

Of  his  numerous  works,  which  obtained  extraordinary  success,  the 
most  important  are — 1,  '  Disoours  de  la  Contrariety  d'Humeurs  qui  se 
trouve  enkre  certaines  Nations,  et  singuU^rement  la  Frangoise  et 
I'Espagnole,'  8vo,  Paris,  1686.  The  titie-page  states  it  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Italian  of  Fabrioio  Campolini.  2.  *  Considerations 
sur  TEloquenoe  Fhmsoise,'  12mo,  1688.  8.  <De  I'lnstruction  de 
Mens,  le  Dauphin,*  4to,  1640.  4.  *  De  la  Yertu  des  Psiens,'  4to,  Paris, 
1642 ;  8rd  e<Ution,  1647.  Several  collections  of  his  works  have  been 
made;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Dresden,  14  vols.  8vo,  1756-59,  the 
materials  of  which  were  furnished  by  Roland  le  Yayer,  nephew  of  the 
author.  La  Mothe  is  atyled  the  Historiographer  of  France  by  Yol> 
taire  (*  Si^e  de  Louis  XIY.')^  who  also  mentions  him  as  a  notorious 
Pyrrhonist. 

The  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  La  Mothe  observed  in  the 
world  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  scepticism  which 
pervades  his  writings.  His  soeiety  was  esgerly  sought  by  all  the 
learned  and  witty  of  his  time,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  the 
brilliant  oirdes  of  Mademoiselle  Gouraay,  who  at  her  death  bequeathed 
him  her  library.  La  Mothe  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work.  From  that  time  (1686)  he  published  regularly 
every  year.  His  work  'De  la  Yertu  des  Parens '  was  answered  by 
Amauld,  in  a  tract  entitied  '  De  la  N^cessit^  de  la  Foi  en  Jesus  Christ' 
La  Mothe's  book  not  selling  so  fsst  as  the  bookseller  desired,  he  made 
grievous  complaints.  **  I  have  a  method  that  will  facilitate  its  sale," 
said  the  author,  and  immediately  procured  a  prohibition  against  the 
reading  of  it,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  work  was  read  with 
admiration,  and  every  copy  sold  off  The  story  is  very  oharactetistio 
of  the  man.    His  writings  were  of  little  real  value. 

MOTTE,  A.  H.  DE  LA    [La  Mottb.] 

MOTTEUX,  PETER  ANTHONY,  was  bom  at  Rohan  hi  Normandy, 
in  1660,  at  which  place  he  also  received  his  education.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  came  over  to  England,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  business,  and  kept  a  large  East 
India  warehouse  in  Leadenhall>street.  Being  master  of  several  lan- 
guages, he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign-letter  department  of  tiie 
Post-office.  His  death,  which  was  attended  with  suspicious  circum- 
stances, took  place  on  his  58th  birth-day  the  19th  February  1718,  in 
a  disorderly  house  in  the  parish  of  St,  Clement  Danes.  His  remidns 
were  interred  in  the  ohiurah  of  St  Mary  Axe,  London.  Motteux  so 
completely  acquired  the  EngUsh  langusge  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
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tnnilation  of  '  Don  Qunoto/  and  luboequentlj  te  write  levenl  aongs, 
prologoea^  and  «pilogi»6f>r  one  of  iha  latter  of  whieh  will  ,ba  fboad  at 
tfa*  end  of  Sir  Johs  Yanbin^b'a  eomodj  of  '  Tiia  Mistaka'  Ho  ake 
wioto  Bayeral  plays^  namely :  '  Tho  Lovea  of  Man  and  Vonoa/  London, 
1607,  4lo;  'Beauty  in  Diaiieaa^*  a  tragedy,  Lond.,  1608,  4io;  'Tho 
Temple  of  Love^'  1706y4to^  '  Tko  Amorooa  MJaar/  a  oontedy  vl  3 
acH  1706>  ^to;  alao^a  poem  on  Tea^  171 2»  S^vov  ^^th  aeteiaX  Freneh 
works  tcandiaited  flreu  tke  KnglifllL  Witli  respect  to  the  Don  Quixote 
koipever  it  io  necoBBavy  to  rem«krk  thatt  it  woiild  appear  from  the  titW 
pega  of  aa  edition  of  'Doo  Qui^LOto^'  London,  17u6^  4  Tola.  8vo,  thak 
Mettegg  was  only  the  publieber,  asd  that  tho  work  waa  translated  kgr 
Bovend  haadfl^  aod  pvinted  for  Sensual  BooUoy,  at  tho  Doipbin^  little 
Britaia :  ko  kaa  howoveff  been  general^  termed  tho  traaektor,  aad 
he  probably  waa  one  of  the  soYeral  handa  engaged  in  tho  wosk. 

MOWBKAY,.  SIB  KOGEH  D£,  of  Barabooglo,  son  of  Geofibey 
do  Moubray,  lord  josticiair  of  Lothiaa  in  tho  end  of  the  ISth  oenr 
tiisy.  Sir  Roger  waa  lord  juaticiar  of  Scotbmd  firom  1^19  to  1S21 ; 
when,  haviog  engaged  in  a  oooapixacy  against  King  Robert  Bruce,,  ha 
waa  seized  aad  put  in  psisook  He  dkd  here  before  trial ;  but.  notwith- 
Btandaag^  proceaa  waa  led  agaiaat  him,  and  aentenee  pronounced  on  hi* 
dead  body.    (Fordun.  xiii»  1.) 

MOZART,  JOHAN^C  -  CHRYSO'STOMUS  -  WOLFGANG  -GOTT- 
LIEB^ waa  bora  at  Sakborg,  Janvary  27, 1756.  Hk  father,  Leopold, 
tho  sou  of  a  bookbinder,  waa  Bub-director  of  the  chap«l  of  the  pnuee- 
archbishop  of  Salaburg,  and  entployed  the  hoom  not  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  teaciiing  the  niles  of  muaical  composition,  and  also 
in  giving  kseooa  on  tho  violin,  liia  *  Yiolinechule,'  a  work  ia  quarto, 
published  at  Augsb«rg,  in  1760,  waa  ni-uch  esteemed  in  ita  day,  and 
may  atiU  be  i^ofitably  read  by  scientific  studenta,  He  married  Anna- 
Maria  Pert],  Hud  what  has  bten  pointedly  aoticed  by  M.  Sehlictegroll 
(whoso  'Necrology'  ha»  proved  highly  useful  to  ua  ia  the  present 
inataooe),  will  not  perbape  be  thou^t  altogether  unworthy  of  remark 
by  tboae  who  iAveatii^ate  mural  und  p^jysical  causea  and  efiCects, 
namely,  that  this  coxzple,  the  parenta  of  one  so  admirably  organised 
for  creating  be»utiUil  harmoaiea^  weie  distioguibhed  by  personal 
beauty  of  the  rarcbt  kiud.  They  bad  several  children,  all  of  whom 
died  when  but  a  few  months  old,  except  the  subject  of  this  notice 
and  a  sLKter  four  years  ki:i  senior.  The  latter  received  instruetiona  on 
tho  harpsichord  from  her  father  when  her  brother  bad  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  third  year,  and  at  that  early  period  the  child  evinced  in  the 
moat  decided  manner  the  pleafeure  afforded  him  by  combined  aounda, 
aa  well  aa  hie  aptitude  for  music  geoenlly.  His  amusement  waa  to 
seek  out  'thirds'  on  this  in6trum«ut,  and  hk  aoooeea  waa  followed  by 
the  strongest  democstratioua  of  infantile  joy. 

When  tho  joung  Mozait  was  four  yeara  old,  his  iather,  at  first 
hardly  in  earnegt,  taught  him  a  few  easy  minuets  and  umple  leesona, 
each  of  which  he  learnt  in  about  half  an  hour.  In  lesa  than  two  yeara 
more  appeared  the  first  dawn  of  his  talent  for  composxtioB;  he 
invented  short  pieces  of  mnaio,  which  his  father  noted  down ;  but  it 
ia  to  bo  regretted  that  not  one  of  these  curiosities  waa  preserved. 
That  great  leueioility  which  almoat  invaiiably  is  a  concomitant  of 
genius,  and  which  never  forsook  him,  waa  appai'out  from  the  moment 
he  could  express  bimbelf.  *Do  you  love  me? '  was  a  queetion  he  fre- 
quently put  to  thootf  about  him  ;  and  when  he  was  irouioally  answered 
in  the  negative,  hia  tears  began  to  flow,  la  all  his  pursuit*  his  ardour 
waa  extraordinary.  *'  While  leaiuiug  the  elemeuts  of  arithmetic,  the 
tables,  the  chaii-s,  even  the  walls,  bore  in  chalk  the  marks  of  hia  cal- 
culations And  it  may  not  bo  irrelevant  to  state,"  sayd  the  author  of 
his  Memoir  in  'The  Gallery  of  Portraits,'  "what  we  believe  baa 
never  yet  appeared  in  print— that  his  talout  for  the  science  of  num- 
hers  was  only  inferior  to  that  for  mutiic :  hud  ho  not  been  di^ttinguinhed 
by  geniua  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  probable  that  hia  calculating  powers 
would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkaUo  to  bring  him  iuto  geneial 
notice." 

Not  long  after  he  had  completed  hia  sixth  year,  tho  child  excited 
the  astonishment  of  his  father  by  the  production  of  a  harpsichord 
concerto,  methodically  and  correctly  written,  and  wholly  unoljec- 
tionable,  except  that  it  contained  too  many  difficult  pas^ges.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon  (for  as  such  it  could  only  have  been 
viewed)  determined  the  father  to  let  the  youthful  prodigy  be  seen  at 
some  of  the  German  courta.  Ho  at  firbt  took  him  to  Munich,  where 
the  elector  received  him  axtd  his  faiuily  with  every  kind  of  encourage- 
ment. In  17C2  the  pai-ty  proceeded  to  Yienna,  and  performed  before 
the  emperor  Francis  L,  who  waa  not  less  pleased  by  tho  vivacity  of 
the  boy  than  amazed  by  his  powers.  In  the  following  year  the  Mozart 
family  made  an  extensive  European  tour  :  iu  Paris  they  resided  many 
months,  where  the  youthful  wonder  performed  on  the  organ  in  the 
Chapelle  du  Roi,  before  the  whole  court  There  the  party  gave  public 
conceits,  and  in  that  city,  in  the  same  year,  Mozart  publiahed  hia  two 
first  works,  when  he  had  not  finibhed  his  eighth  year! 

In  1764  the  Mozarts  anivtd  in  London,  and  remained  till  the  aum- 
mer  of  1765.  "  Here,"  says  the  above-mentioned  memoir,  "the  boy 
exhibited  his  talents  before  the  royal  famUy;  and  underwent  more 
severe  trials  than  any  to  which  he  had  boon  before  exposed,  through 
which  he  passed  in  a  moat  triumphant  manner.  So  mucli  interest 
dki  he  excite  jn  this  country,  that  tho  Hon.  Dainea  Barrington  drew  up 
an  account  of  his  extraordinary  performancea,  which  waa  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  dechired  by  the  council  of  that  body  to  be 


sai&ciently  importanb  to  be  priotad  in  the  '  PiiiloBophical  Transsfltiflna,* 
in  the  60tk  vohimo  of  whiah  it  appean^"  And  in  the  60th  volume  of 
tho  same  woa^  Dr.  Bumey  ramarka : — "  Of  Mozart'a  infant  attempts 
at  muaio  I  waa  uaabla  to  diaaover  tha  traoea  from  the  aonveisatioa 
of  hia  £ather,  who,  though  an  intelligent  man*  whoao  adocatioa 
aad  knowledge  of  tha  world  did  not  aeem  oonfinad  to  muaio,  con- 
fessed himaalf  unable  to  daacribe  the  progreiaive  improvemeats  of 
hia  aoa  during  the  first  atagea  of  infancy*  However,  at  eigjht  yeaia  of 
age  I  was  fcoquantly  convinced  of  hia  great  knowledge  in  compoaitiaa 
by  hia  wiitiaga ;  aad  that  hia  invention,  taate,  modulation,  and  extcu- 
tion  in  extemporary  playing,  were  auch  aa  few  profeaaoxa  are  posseaaed 
of  at  forty  years  of  age."  During  thia.  residence  iu  our  metropolii, 
ho  oompoaed  and  publiahed  sis  sountaa,  which  he  waa  permitted  to 
dedicate  to  tha  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Tho  family  than  returned  to 
the  ContiaenL  At  tha  Haguo,  Mozart  publiaUod  aix  mora  sonatas. 
The  party  now  paid  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  and  retisrued  to  Salzburg 
iu  17C8.  In  the  same  year  Mosart,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
IL,  composed  an  entire  opera, '  La  Fiata  Semplioe,'  which  waa  mack 
comuicnded  by  Uasae,  who  waa  then  in  high  repute,  and  by  MetaBtk>io, 
but  aa  it  never  waa  publicly  performed,  it  ia  now  unknown  either  tt&  a 
whole  or  in  part,  and  probably  ita  chief  ukcrit  waa  of  a  relative  kind. 

In  17G9  Moaart,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  waa  appointed  director  of 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg'a  concerts.  Soon  after  he  went  with  his 
father  to  ItaJy,  and  at  Rome  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  he 
possessed  of  fixiog  lus  attention,  aud  of  memory,  by  noting  down  tho 
faaaoua '  Miserere '  of  Allegri,  after  hia  return  from  the  pontifical  chapel, 
where  be  had  heard  it  performed.  At  Bologna  he  waa  introduced  to 
the  celebrated  Padre  Martixu,  who,  after  testing  the  youth'a  abilitiei, 
beeaoM  one  of  hia  warmeat  admirers.  While  in  that  city,  he  vru 
unanimoualy  elected  a  member  of  the  Academia  Filarmonica;  and  at 
Roma  the  pope  confei'red  on  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  At 
MiUin,  1770,  he  wrote  and  brought  out  hia  aeoond  opera,  *  Mitridate,' 
which  waa  performed  twenty  nighta  consecutively.  In  1773  appeared 
his  *  Lueia  Silla,'  whiob  bad  twenty-six  aucoeasive  representations.  Iu 
the  same  year  ho  produced  other  works,  among  which  were,  an  opera 
buffs,  *  La  finta  Giardiuiera,'  two  Masses  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  &a  In  1775,  at  the  desire  of  the  archauke  Maximilisn, 
he  oomposed  tho  cantata  '  U  Re  Paatore; '  and  from  that  period  till 
the  year  177d  ha  continued  to  labour  with  hia  pen,  though  but  few  of 
ita  products  then  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a  celebrity  at  all  equtl 
to  that  which  his  aubsequent  nroductions  have  ao  justly  ac<|uircd. 

In  November  I77d  Mozart  finally  settled  in  Vienna,  tho  inhabitauts 
and  manners  of  which  city  were  very  agreeable  to  him ;  and  now, 
having  reached  hia  twenty-fourth  year,  he  exhibited  the  rara  exampls 
of  one  who  had  been  astoniahing  aa  a  child,  had  diaappointed  not  even 
the  moat  aauguine  hopes,  and  become  proportionatelv  great  aa  a  man. 
*'  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  MadlU. 
Constance  Weber,  a  very  amiable  peraon,  and  an  aocompliahed,  cele- 
brated actresa,  to  whcm  he  soon  made  a  proposal  of  marriage.  TUij 
waa  courteously  declined  by  her  family,  on  the  ground  that  his 
reputation  was  not  then  sufficiently  e:»tablished.  Upon  this  he  com- 
posed hia  'Idomeneo,'  in  order  to  prove  what  means  were  at  kis 
command,  and,  animated  by  the  strongest  passion  that  ever  entered 
his  heart,  produced  an  opera  which  he  always  considered  aa  his  hight^it 
effort :  certainly  it  was  the  first  that  showed  his  matured  aod  posiiir* 
strength.  Portiona  of  it  are  in  hia  most  original  and  grandeat  manner, 
but  parte  »how  that  he  had  not  quite  emunciuated  himaedf  from  the 
thraldom  of  custom.  Some  of  the  airs,  thougn  far  superior  to  those 
of  hia  contemporaries,  are  too  much  iu  the  opera  atyle  then  pr^vaiUn^ 
a  style  now  become  nearly  obsolete.  •  «  .  To  Madlle.  Weber,  on 
whom  the  composer's  affectiona  were  unalterably  fixed,  waa  assigned 
the  principal  character  in  the  opera ;  and  the  high  reputation  which 
the  author  acquired  by  his  work  having  immediately  ailenccd  the 
objections  of  Constance's  family,  her  hand  was  shortly  alter  the  reward 
of  his  efforts."  ('Gallery  of  Portraits. ')  Tho  union  pi-oved  a  happy 
one :  in  hia  wife  he  found  an  affectionate,  active,  zealous  friend,  a  uselul 
counsellor,  and,  when  his  health  began  to  decline,  a  patient,  unwearied, 
devoted  attendant. 

In  1782  Mozart  )Toduced  *  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail '  ('  L'En- 
lavement  du  iS^rail ').  It  waa  at  a  rehearsal  of  thia  opera  that  Joseph  XL 
said  to  the  composer,  "  My  dear  Mozart,  this  ia  too  fiue  for  our  ears ; 
it  has  too  many  notes."  '*  I  beg  your  majtistj^'s  pardon,"  replied  Mczait, 
with  hia  characteristic  independence,  **  tiiere  are  preciaely  aa  many  notes 
as  are  necessary,  and  uo  more."  Joseph  aaid  nothing,  though  evideuux 
embarraasfcd  by  the  reply ;  but  when  the  opera  waa  performed  aad 
heard  in  a  perfect  state,  he  loaded  it  with  praises.  '  Le  Nozie  di 
Fik^aro,'  the  libretto  of  which  is  well  abridged  from  Beaumarchais'i 
admirable  comedy,  was  produced  in  17^6  by  command  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  same  year  was  brought  out  hia  'Schauspiel  Dii-ektor '  ('Director 
of  the  Comedy  *),  a  short  opera,  possessing  little  merit. 

In  1787  appeared  at  Prague  the  chei-d'oauvre  of  Mozart,  hU  'Doa 
Giovanni,'  the  libretto  made  up,  with  considerable  ability,  fay  Lorenzo 
Da  Ponte,  from  the  many  dramas  foimded  on  the  same  popular  subject. 
This  waa  received  with  enthusiaam  by  the  Bohemi&nai  hut  was  then 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  Viennese.  Indeed  the  composer, 
aware  of  ita  auperiority,  and  oonacioua  that  it  would  prove  '  caviare  to 
the  general,'  said,  "  I  have  written  thia  opera  to  please  myself  and  my 
friends."    And  when  it  waa  performed,  more  than  thirty  yean  afte^ 
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wards,  at  the  Aead^nrie  Royale  at  Paris,  it  iras  m>  Utile  midenrtood 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra  tbat  Garat,  t^e  celebrated  ato|i^, 
exclaimed,  *'  Don  Juan  a  pam  iDeogcito  k  i'opera  !"  It  did  not  find 
its  waj  to  our  Anglo-Italian  stage  till  tbe  year  1617,  "  when  it  was 
performed  in  a  manner  that  Burpaeeed  all  former  repfresentations. 
The  production  of*  Don  GioTsnni*  at  the  King's  Theatre,  irhich  put 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  lessee's  pocket,  and  forms  an  era  in  our 
musical  history,  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by  an  Italian  cabal,  that 
bat  for  the  courage  and  perseyerance  of  the  dirsctor  of  that  season  it 
would  hare  been  put  aside,  even  after  sil  the  expense  of  getting  up 
and  trouble  of  rehearsing  h«d  been  incurred."  The  comic  opera, 
*Co8i  fan  tutte/  was  composed  in  1790;*  Die  Zaubcrfloto'  (*The 
Magic  Flute'),  in  1791,  for  IE.  Schidcaneder,  the  proprietor  of  a 
theatre  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  who  himself  wrote  the  almost 
incomprehensible  libretto ;  and  *  La  Clemenza  di  Tito '  (abridged  from 
M etastasio's  beautiful  drama)  in  the  same  year,  for  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  IL 

Had  MozaHffl  life  been  extended  but  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  repeated  his  Tisit  to  this  country.  When  the  spirited  and  libend 
Salomon  engaged  Haydn  to  write  symphonies  for  his  concerts,  and  to 
repair  to  London  in  order  to  superintend  their  first  performance,  it 
was  settled  that  Mozart  i^ould  succeed  his  illustrious  friend  the  fol- 
lowing year,  an  agreement  which  death  alone  prerented  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  Of  Mozart's  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets, 
soLatas,  &c— of  his  masses,  motets,  detached  Tooal  pieces,  and  many 
other  works — we  cannot  afford  space  for  even  a  bare  list  His 
additional  accompaniments  to  *The  Messiah,'  which  exhibit  such 
knowledge  of  effect^  so  refioed  a  taste,  so  congenial  a  spirit,  and  withal 
such  respect  for  a  composer  whom  he  considered  ihe  greatest  that  had 
ever  lived,  were  written  for  the  Baron  von  Swiften  in  1788. 

Tho  last,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  sublime  work  of  Moeart, 
bib '  Requiem/  was  written  on  his  death-bed ;  and  having  been  left  in 
rather  an  unfinished  state  in  regard  to  minor  details,  his  pupil, 
Siis^mayer,  filled  up  some  of  the  accompaniments.  Tbis  led,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  a  dispute  conceroing  its  authorship,  an  indiscreet  friend 
of  the  latter  having  claimed  as  Stissmayer's  composition  the  best  parts 
of  tho  Mass.  The  assertions  by  which  the  claim  was  supported,  and 
the  arguments  in  its  favour,  proved  unavailing  against  the  convincing 
evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself,  and  the  controversy  can  never 
be  successfully  renewed.  A  story  too  that  an  anpnymous  mysterious 
straoger  commissioned  Mozart  to  compose  the  'Requiem,'  raised  many 
idle  ooDJectures,  f ome  of  them  of  the  mo<(t  grossly  superstitious  kind. 
The  matter  however  has  since  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

In  bestowing  on  Mozart  so  abundant  a  share  of  genius,  and  snob 
exquisite  sensibility.  Nature  seems  to  have  thought  that  she  had  be^n 
sutiiciently  bountiful.  Physical  strength  ehe  denied  him:  small  in 
stature,  slight  in  construction,  and  feelSlo  in  constitution,  he  was  not 
calculated  to  reach  even  the  middle  period  of  life.  His  health  gradually 
deciioed,  though  his  imagination  contlhued  in  full  vigour  to  the  last ; 
acd  an  attack  of  fever,  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Vienna,  hastaned  his 
dia-«olution,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  1791.  He  left 
a  widow  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  adopted  hi%  father's  profession ; 
the  other  entered  the  employment  of  the  Austrian  government,  at 
Milan.  Madame  Mozart^  at  the  expiration  of  many  years,  married 
Baron  von  Nissen. 

**  It  has  been  said  of  Mozart,  that  his  knowledge  was  bounded  by 
bis  art;  and  that^  detached  from  this,  he  was  little  better  than  a 
nonentity.  That  his  thoughts  were  almost  wholly  bent  on  music  was 
not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  Had  not  his  ill-remunerated 
labours  occupied  nearly  all  his  time,  his  means  would  have  been  still 
mors  limited  than  they  were,  for  a  salary  of  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds  from  the  imperial  court  was  all  the  permanent  income  he  had 
to  depend  on.  But  bis  acquirements  were  far  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying 
that  once,  at  a  court  masquerade  given  at  Vienna,  Mozart  appeared  as 
a  physician,  and  wrote  prescriptions  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  in  which  not  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  several  languages 
was  shown,  but  great  discernment  of  character  and  considerable  wit. 
Assuming  this  (communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Attwood,  his  pupil 
and  companion  on  the  occasion)  to  be  true,  he  isould  not  have  been 
very  ignorant  man,  nor  always  a  dull  one,  out  of  his  profession, 
fut  still  stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  his  understanding  may  be 
derived  from  lus  works.  That  he  who^  in  his  operas,  adapted  his 
music  with  such  felicity  to  the  difftirent  persons  of  the  drama— who 
repreeented  the  passions  so  accurately — who  coloured  so  faithfully — 
whose  music  is  so  expressive  that  without  the  ud  of  words  it  is  almost 
sufficieat  to  render  the  scene  iutelligible-^that  such  a  man  should  not 
have  been  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  intellect  Is  hard  to  be  believed ; 
but  that  his  understanding  should  have  been  below  mediocrity  is 
incredible.- 
MUCIUa  rJtJsrisiAN.l 
MUCIUS  SCffiVOLA.    [Scjitola.] 

MUDGBy  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  major-general  in  the  army, 
ibe  third  in  suocession  of  the  directors  of  the  series  of  geodetical  opera- 
tions, which  resulted  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  production  of  the  "  Ordnance  Maps  **  by  its  means, 
and  the  measurement  of  the  English  Arc  of  the  Meridian.  The  history 
of  family  and  hereditary  talent,  and  the  occupation  of  certain  offices 


by  a  sttceession  of  gifted  m«n,  have  frsquently  been  illustrated  in  this 
work.  They  are  again  forcibly  recalled  by  the  name  now  com- 
memonAed.  T%e  Rev.  Zaobakt  Mudoe,  sometime  master  of  the 
Grammar  Scftrod  at  Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  and  vicar  of  Abbots- 
bam,  afterwards  a  prebendary  of  Exeter  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrews, 
Rymouth,  was  the  author  of  an  *  Essay  for  a  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms,'  and  of  a  much  admired  volume  of  sermons,  published  in 
1727.  He  died  April  Jhd,  1769,  and  was  eulogised  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  intimate  friend  he  had  been.  Thomas  Mtidob,  his  second 
son,  bom  at  Exeter  in  17 15,  was  apprenticed  to  the  celebrated 
watchmaker,  George  Graham,  and  became  himself  one  of  the  most 
eminent  mechanists  of  his  time :  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  men  of  science^  philosophical 
instrument-makers,  and  watchmakers,  including  Atwood,  Ramsdeo, 
Troughton,  and  De  Luc,  declared  in  1798,  that  it  was  *•  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Mr.  Mudge  was  one  of  the  first  watchmakers  which  this 
country  has  produced."  In  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  the 
select  committee,  a  reward  of  HOOvL  was  granted  by  parliament  for 
his  improvement  in  the  construction  of  chronometers.  His  decease  took 
place  shortly  after,  in  1794.  A  full  account  of  his  invention,  and  of 
ti^e  circumstances  in  the  history  of  chronometry  connected  with  it, 
will  be  found  ia  a  work  published  by  his  son,  Thomas  Mudge  the 
Younger,  entitjed  *A  Description,  with  Pli^tes,  of  the  Time-keeper 
invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,'  &a,  Lond.,  1799,  4to. 

The  fourth  son  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Andrews  was  Dr.  John  Mudgb, 
F.RS.,  for  many  years  an  eminent  physician  at  Plymouth,  who  pub- 
lished treatises  on  the  inoculated  small-pox,  and  on  catarrbous 
coughs.  But  he  acquired  a  higher  reputation  in  practical  optics, 
founded  on  a  paper  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  vol.  Ixvii., 
*'  containing  directions  for  making  the  best  composition  for  the  metals 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  together  with  a  description  of  the  process  fur 
grinding,  polishing,  and  giving  the  great  speculum  the  true  parabolic 
lorm."  For  tbis  paper,  in  which  an  anticipation  of  Newlon  was 
wri6ed,  the  council  of  the  Koyal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley 
Medal  for  the  year  1777,  on  which  occasion  Jalr  John  Pringle,  M.D., 
Bart  [PniNaLE,  JoHJff],  the  president^  delivered  one  of  his  celebrated 
discourses.     He  died  in  1793. 

WiLLUM  MuDGK,  tlie  subject  of  tb©  present  article,  eon  of  Dr.  John 
Mudge,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1762,  and  having  received  bis  prin- 
cipal education  as  a  cadet  in  the  Hoyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  appointed  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  which  corps  be  served  abroad 
for  some  time.  After  his  return  to  England,  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been  commenced  by  General 
Roy  [Roy,  William],  was  placed  by  the  recomuiendatioii  of  Dr.  C. 
Button  [HcTTOST,  ChablesJ.  imier  the  superinteudeuce  of  Lieut -CoL 
Edward  Williams,  R.A.,  Lieut.  Mudge,  al:$o  on  Dr.  Mutton's  recom- 
mendation, being  appoiuted  his  personal  associate  in  the  work,  and 
being  promoted  shortly  afterwards  to  tbe  rank  of  Capt  tin.  Tne  survey 
wbicli  had  suffered  aoinc  interruption  after  tbe  deaease  of  tbe  former 
director,  was  actively  resumed  in  1791.  In  the  *  Pbiloaopbical 
Transactions' for  1795  and  1797,  are  two  paficrs  of  great  leogch,  by 
Lieut.-CoL  Williams,  Captain  Mudge,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Did  by  [Dalbt, 
Isaac],  giving  an  account  of  tho  Survey  as  carried  ou  from  1791  to 
1796.  Mot  long  afterwards  Captain  Mudge  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  in  179S  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Uoyal  Society. 
In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  ISOO,  he  continued  the 
account  of  the  progi*ess  of  tbe  survey  during  tbe  years  1797, 1793, 
and  1799;  and  haviug  attained  tho  rank  of  Major,  H.A.,  he  gave  in  the 
volume  for  1803,  'An  Account  of  tbe  Measurement  of  an  Aro  of  tho 
Meridian,  extending  from  Dunnose  in  the  UU  of  Wight  ....  to 
Clifton,  in  Torkshiro  ...  in  course  of  the  operations  carried  on  for  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England,  in  tae  years  1800, 1801,  and  1802.' 
Major  Mudge,  who  uuitod  with  energy  of  character,  mathematical 
talent  and  culture,  and  the  valuable  faculty  of  readily  obierving  and 
appreciating  the  existonce  of  corresponding  qualities  in  others,  recog- 
nising a  kindred  spirit  in  Lieutenant  Colby,  K.E.  [Colbt,  Thoma^, 
conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the  national  work  which  he 
conducted,  by  securing  his  services  as  his  chief  personal  assistant. 
In  1802,  with  Colby's  assistance^  he  measured  the  base  on  Kiug*s 
Sedgmoor;  in  1806,  that  on  K^iuddlan  Marsh;  and  duriug  his  super- 
intendence a  third  base  was  measured  by  Colby  on  Belhelvie  Liukfl, 
near  Aberdeen,  in  1817. 

In  1799  had  appeared,  as  a  kind  of  demi-official  publication,  in 
4to,  voL  I.  of  an  '  Account  of  the  Survey  from  tbe  commencement 
in  1784,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1796,'  revised  from  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  by  Captain  Mudge  and  Mr.  Dalby.  The  second  volume, 
published  in  1801,  was  edited  by  Captain  Mudge  alone,  and  eon- 
tinned  the  account  to  the  end  of  the  year  1799 ;  it  was  in  fact  a 
separate  issue  of  the  paper  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  in  1800, 
already  noticed.  The  third  volume,  •  by  Lieut-CoL  William  Mudge, 
of  the  lloyal  Artillery,  F.K.S.,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Colby,  of  the  Uoyal 
Engineers,'  published  in  1811,  continues  the  account  of  tbe  survey,  as 
carried  on  from  1800  to  1809.  But  a  very  small  proportion  however 
of  the  whole  body  of  observations  was  containea  ia  these. v^luwes, 
and  no  further  account  of  the  survey  was  made  public  until  long  after 
the  decease  of  Mudge,  when,  in  lo4^  his  suocesaor  Colby  publidiud 
all  the  obflervations  made  with  Kamaden's  zenith  sector.  The  maps 
however^  known  as  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  on  tbe  scale  of  oao 
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inch  to  ft  mile,  were  firat  produced  under  Mudge's  superinieadence, 
and  were  iMued  from  time  to  time  (after  an  interval  daring  the  war, 
in  which  they  were  withheld  from  publication),  admirably  executed, 
and  of  the  higheat  value  in  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  country. 

Whilst  General  Mudge  waa  superintendent,  but  by  the  personal 
exertion  of  Captain  Colby,  the  principal  txiangulation  of  the  survey 
was  extended,  as  just  indicated,  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  But  in 
that  of  South  Britain,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  under  his  orders  in 
former  years,  his  successor  had  to  correct  errors  and  supply  many 
omissions.  These,  as  we  are  informed  by  oompetent  authority,  "had 
resulted  from  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed, 
from  the  very  imperfect  means  placed  at  General  Mudge's  <Uspoaal, 
and  from  the  want  [since  supplied]  of  a  legislative  enactment  for  the 
preservation  of  the  various  trigonometrical  observiog  stations  through- 
out the  country,  which  want  sometimes  led  to  a  failure  of  identity 
between  the  observing  and  observed  points ;  so  that,  all  things  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  work  should, 
generally  speaking,  be  so  good  as  it  is  known  to  be."  ('MenL  Hoy. 
Ast  Soe.,*  voL  xxiL,  p.  218.) 

General  Mudge  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenaat^vemor  of  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich;  into  the  administration  of 
which  he  is  stated  to  have  introduced  many  excellent  regulations, 
which  were  afterwards  extended,  under  his  direction,  to  the  Militaiy 
Seminary  founded  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Addisoombe.  In 
addition  to  the  public  employments  and  distinctions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  member  of  the  Geological  Sodety,  and 
Honorary  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris  elected  him  a  correspondeot,  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen  a  Fellow.  He  died  at  his  house 
In  Holies-street,  Loodon,  on  the  17th  of  April  1821,  in  bis  fifby-eighth 
year,  leaving  a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  the 
sons,  Richard  Za<diary,  who  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and  served  in 
the  Peninsula,  became  eventually  a  lieutenant*oolonel  in  the  royal 
engineers  and  F.RS.  He  also  was  attached  to  the  trigonometrical 
surrey,  in  which,  after  Captain  Colby  had  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent, he  was  entrusted  for  some  years  with  the  local  change  of  the 
'drawing-room'  in  the  Tower  of  London— where  the  results  of  the 
survey  were  laid  down,  and  the  maps  actually  constructed— during 
the  absence  of  his  chief  on  other  duties.  He  afterwards  retired  from 
the  service,  and  entered  into  business  aa  a  banker  in  Devonshire.  He 
died  at  Teignmoutb  on  the  24th  of  September  1854,  aged  sixty-fire. 

MUGGLETON,  LUDOWICKE,  was,  along  with  one  John  Reeve, 
the  founder  of  the  Muqoletoniaiib,  a  sect  cf  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  the  year  1651.  Ludowicke  Muggleton  was  by  trade  a 
journeyman  tailor;  he  asserted  that  he  and  John  Reeve  had  been 
appointed  by  an  audible  voice  from  God,  as  the  last  and  greatest 
prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned 
m  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  that  they  had  power  to  bless 
or  damn  to  all  eternity  whomsoever  they  pleased.  They  published  a 
great  number  of  works,  one  of  whioh  is  entitled  the  '  Divine  Looking- 
Glass  of  the  Third  Testament  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  they 
obtained  many  foUowera.  The  chief  writers  against  them  were  the 
Quakers,  and  among  these,  Geoige  Fox  and  William  Penn.  On  the 
17th  of  January  1676  Muggleton  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
oonvicted  of  blasphemy.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1607  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  strange  doctrines 
of  this  sect  The  chief  articles  of  their  creed  appear  to  have  been, 
that  God  has  the  real  body  of  a  mad,  that  the  Trinity  is  only  a  variety 
of  names  of  God,  that  God  himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  bom 
as  a  man  and  suffered  death,  and  that  duriog  this  time  Elias  was  his 
representative  in  heaven.  They  held  very  singular  and  not  veiy 
intelligible  doctrines  concerning  aogels  and  devils.  According  to 
them  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably  united  with  the  body,  with  which 
it  dies  and  will  rise  again. 

The  Works  of  Ludowicke  Muggleton  with  his  portrait  prefixed  were 
published  in  1756 ;  and  *  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Reeve 
and  Muggleton,  together  with  other  Mnggletonian  Tracts,'  was  pub- 
lished by  some  of  their  modem  followers,  in  8  vols.  4to,  1882. 
Among  the  woiks  written  against  them  are  the  following :  '  The  New 
Witnesses  proved  Old  Herelicks,'  by  William  Penn,  4to,  1672;  'A 
Tme  Representation  of  the  Abeord  and  Mischievous  Principles  of  the 
Sect  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Muggletonians,'  4to,  London, 

MULCASTER,  RICHARD,  was  a  native  of  Carlisle,  and  of  an  old 
nmily  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his  earliest  education  on  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  under  the  celebrated  Udal,  whence,  in  1548,  he 
was  elected  aoholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  1565  was  chosen  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  prooeed  in  Arts,  and 
about  the  same  time  became  known  for  his  proficiency  in  Eastem 
Uterature.  He  began  to  teach  in  1559;  and  on  September  24, 1661, 
for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  philology,  was  appointed  the  first 
maaler  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school  in  London,  then  just  founded. 
Here  he  continued  till  1586,  when  he  resigned ;  and  some  time  after 
was  appomted  upper  master  of  St  P&ul'a  School  Here  he  remained 
tmf  yeara;  «nd  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of  Stanford  Rivers,  in 


Essex,  to  whioh  he  had  been  instituted  at  the  presentation  of  the 
queen,  and  where  he  died,  April  15th,  1611.  Several  of  his  smsller 
compositions,  oommendatory  verses,  ftc,  are  prefixed  to  works  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  Gascoigne  has  printed  some  Latin  verses  of  his 
compoaition,  which  were  spoken  before  the  queen  at  Kenilworth,  in 
1575.  His  separate  works  were  : — 1,  his  '  Positions,  wherein  those 
primitive  circumstances  be  examined  which  are  neoessarie  for  the 
training  up  of  Children,  either  for  skill  in  theire  book  or  health  in 
their  bodie,'  4to,  Lond.,  1581  and  1587 ;  to  which  a  second  part  was 
promised.  2.  'The  first  part  of  the  Elementarie,  which  entreateth 
chefely  of  tne  right  writing  of  the  English  tung,'  4to,  Lond.,  1582,  a 
book  which  Warton  ('  Hist.  EngL  Poetr.')  says  contains  many  judicious 
critioiBms  and  observations  on  tiie  English  language.  8,  'Catechitmua 
Paulinus,  in  usum  Sdiola»  Paulinsa  conscriptus,  ad  formam  parri  illius 
AngUci  Catechismi  qui  pneris  in  commnni  Pkrocum  Anglicarum  libro 
ediscendus  proponitur,'  8vo,  1601.  This  is  in  long  and  short  verse, 
and,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  esteemed.  Fuller  relates  that 
Mulcaster  was  a  severe  master,  but  much  beloved  by  his  pupils  in 
after-life,  and  by  none  more  thaa  by  Bishop  Andrews. 

*MULDEii,  G.  J.,  a  celebrated  Dutch  chemist,  professor  of 
chembtry  in  the  University  of  Utrecht  Professor  Mulder  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  the  translation  of  his  'Chemistry  of  Veget- 
able and  Animal  Physiology.'  This  work  was  translated  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  and  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  a  preface  from  the 
late  Dr.  Johnston,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Durham. 
This  work  contained  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter,  and  embraced 
chemical  and  microscopical  researches,  in  which  the  author  had  been 
engaged  for  many  years.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
embraces  the  general  facts  of  chemical  science  bearing  on  the  physiology 
of  plants  and  animals.  The  second  oontains'  an  aocount  of  a  series 
of  original  enquiries  into  the  chemical  nature  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  plants  and  animals.  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  whioh  he  first 
called  "protein,"  and  of  his  great  deduction  that  this  substance, 
although  foimd  so  largely  present  in  animals,  was  alone  formed  in 
plants.  In  the  third  part  he  gives  the  result  of  an  elaborate  examioa- 
tion  of  the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals  by  chemical  reagents  and  the 
microscope.  In  the  concluding  part  he  lays  down  certain  principles 
on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
modem  physiological  science. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  diligence  of  French  and  German 
oiganic  chemists,  there  is  no  doubt  Uiat  to  Mulder  is  due  the  great 
merit  of  having  discovered  protein,  and  followed  this  discovery  to  its 
consequences.  These  as  stated  by  Professor  Johnston  are  as  follows  :— 
*'  1,  That  this  protein  formed  the  bones  of  a  large  group  of  aninial 
aubstances — the  albuminous  group— comprising  fibrin,  albumen,  caseio, 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  the  hair,  horn,  &&  2,  That  ia  these 
substances  the  protein  was  combined  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  phos- 
phorus^ or  with  two  of  these  bodies  or  with  all  the  three,  and  that 
the  proportions  of  these  several  elements  determined  the  special 
qualities  of  each  compound  of  the  albuminous  group.  8,  That  the 
sap  and  leaves  but  especially  the  seeds  of  plants  contained  protein  in 
combination  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  it  is  found  ia  the  animal 
body, — and  that  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  legumin  of  the  bean,  and 
the  nitrogenous  substances  generally  which  are  found  in  the  seeds  of 
plants,  were  compounds  of  this  kind.  4,  That  these  substances  were 
formed  by  the  plant  out  of  the  food  drawn  by  its  several  parts  from 
the  air  and  from  the  soil, — that  it  produced  them  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  digestive  labour  so  to  speak  of  the  animal,  of  supplyiog 
it  with  food  fitted  directiy  to  form  aod  nourish  its  muscular  and 
albuminous  parts,  and  that  the  animal  received  its  whole  supply  of 
the  -raw  material  out  of  whioh  those  parts  were  to  be  built  up  from 
the  vegetable  food  on  which  it  lived." 

Although  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  protein,  such  as  described  by 
Mulder,  has  led  Liebig  and  his  followers  to  doubt  its  existence  as  an 
independent  chemical  compound,  there  is  no  question  of  the  merit  and 
imp<ntance  of  Mulder^s  oonolusions  with  regard  to  the  formation 
and  vital  characteristics  of  the  substances  of  which  he  maintains  it 
forms  the  basis.  This  subject  has  led  to  a  controversy,  and  Mulder's 
**  reply  "  to  Liebig  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Fromberg. 
No  one  can  read  the  works  of  Professor  Mulder  without  being  im- 
pressed with  his  caution  and  trathfulness,  and  though  perhaps  edipsed 
in  brilliancy  and  energy  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  his  name 
must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  development  of  the  most 
brilliant  generalisation  of  the  19th  century. 

MULINA'KI,  or  MOLU^A'RI,  STE'FANO,  an  Italian  engraver, 
known  for  his  numerous  prints,  after  drawings  by  the  early  Italian 
masters.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  towards  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century,  and  was  the  pupil  of  A.  Scacciati,  whom  he  assisted  in  a 
series  of  engravings  after  the  most  beautiful  drawings  in  the  Floren- 
tine oolleotion.  Forty-one  only  were  executed  during  Soaociati's  life : 
the  remaining  fifty-nine  were  executed  entirely  by  MuUnari  These 
were  succeeded,  in  1775,  by  a  oolleotion  of  prints  after  drawings  of 
the  earliest  masters,  from  Cimabue  to  Pietro  Perugino,  under  the 
titie  « Istoria  Practica  dell'  Incomindamento  e  Progressi  della  Pittoxa* 
o  sia  Bacoolta  di  50  Stampe  estxatte  da  ugual  numero  di  disegni 
original!  esistenti  nella  Galleria  di  Firenze,'  whioh  waa  followed,  in 
1780,  by  a  still  more  interesting  work  on  the  five  great  Italian  schools 
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of  paiDtiog, '  Saggio  della  Cinque  Soaole  di  Pittara  Iteliana.'  Mulinari 
died  near  the  oloee  of  the  ISth  oentttiy,  aged  aboat  fiftj-fiye.  Among 
the  above-mentioned  works  are  foor  i£er  L.  da  Vinci,  five  after  Midid 
Angelo^  twenty-two  after  RaffiMlle,  ei^t  after  Julio  Romano,  six  after 
PoUdoro  da  Cnavaggio,  twenty-six  after  ParmegiBno^  five  after  Daniele 
da  Yolterray  eight  after  Barooci,  aeven  after  C«nre  Prooaociniy  three 
after  Guide,  three  after  Sacchi,  thirteen  after  Gueroiiio,  and  many 
othem  Nagler  has  given  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  of  them  in  his 
'KiinstlerLezioon.* 

MOLLBRy  the  name  of  two  very  celebrated  Qexman  engraversy 
ftiher  and  son. 

JoHAHN  QoTiHABD  YON  M VLLBB,  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Bemhausen, 
near  Stuttgart,  in  1747.  His  father,  who  held  tai  official  situation 
under  the  government  of  his  native  oountry,  wished  to  educate  Mtiller 
for  the  church,  but  the  youth  showed  so  much  ability  for  art  in  the 
sewly-establiahed  (1761)  Academy  for  the  Arts  at  Stuttgart,  that  the 
dake  himself  urged  him  to  follow  art  as  his  profession.  Accordingly, 
in  1764,  Miiller,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  duke,  entered 
the  school  of  the  court  painter,  Quibal,  who  recommended  him  to 
follow  engraving,  which  he  pursued  for  six  years  (1770-76)  at  Paris 
under  WiUe,  wi&  such  success  that,  in  1776,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  He  was  recalled  in  the  same  year  by  the 
Duke  Carl  to  Stuttgart  His  last  work  in  Paris  was  a  good  portrait 
of  his  master,  J.  O.  Wille.  The  first  engraving  which  he  completed 
at  Stuttgart  was  *  Alexander,  Conqueror  of  Himself,'  after  Flink,  which 
he  took  in  1781  to  Paris  to  be  printed,  not  venturing  to  work  off  so 
valuable  a  plate  at  the  then  inexperienced  copper-plate  press  esta- 
bUshed  by  himself  in  Stuttgart  In  1785  he  was  invited  to  Paris  to 
engrave  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  painted  in  1774  by  Duplessii; 
but  the  picture  of  Louis,  which  Bervic  engraved,  was  painted  ten 
yean  later,  and  Bervic's  is  accordingly  a  more  characteristic  portrsit 
of  what  that  monarch  eventually  was.  In  1802  Miiller  was  made 
professor  of  engraving  in  the  academy  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  instructed 
several  of  the  best  engravers  of  Qermany,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  I9th  century,  among  whom  his  own  son,  Christian  Frederick,  is 
the  foremoBt  He  was  elected  suooessively  a  member  of  the  principal 
Gwman  academies ;  was  presented  in  1808,  by  the  king  Frederiok  of 
Wiirtembeig,  with  the  Onler  of  Civil  Merit ;  and  in  1818  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Wiirtembeiig  *  Crown  by  Frederick's  successor,  King 
William.  He  died  at  Stuttgart,  March  14,  1830:  the  same  year  a 
biography  of  him  was  published  in  the  'Sohwabische  Merkur,' 
No.  71.  Miiller  engraved  only  thirty-three  plates,  a  small  number, 
but  some  of  them  are  large  and  elaborate  works;  tliey  are  however 
chiefly  portraits.  His  principal  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are—'  The  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,'  after  Trumbull,  engraved  in  1799 ; 
the '  Madonna  della  S^igiola,'  for  the  Mus^  Fran9ai8^  engraved  in  1804, 
by  many  considered  superior  to  the  print  of  the  same  subject  by 
Raphael  Morghen ;  a '  St  Catherine,  with  two  Angels,'  after  L.  da 
Yind ;  and  the  portrait  of  Schiller,  after  A.  Qrat 

Cbbutian  Fbubbioh  ton  MuLLxa  suxpaased  his  father,  but^ 
owing  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  his  career,  his  prints  are  even  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  elder  Miiller.  He  was  bom  at  Stuttjgart 
in  1788,  and  he  died  at  Pima,  near  Dresden,  in  1816,  aged  only  thirty- 
thxee.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  fiither  in  all  those  branches 
of  the  arts  which,  by  hu  own  experience,  he  knew  to  be  requisite  to 
constitute  an  excellent  engraver ;  and  in  1802  he  sent  him  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  Paris,  where  at  that  time  the  minority  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  Europe  were  eoUected  together  in  the  I^vre.  Here, 
in  1808,  Miiller  engraved  the  <St  John  about  to  write  his  Revelation,' 
after  Domenichino,  in  which  the  eagle  brings  him  his  pen ;  and  '  Adam 
and  Eve  under  the  l^ree  of  lifV  i^ft^  Ra&eile.  He  was  commis- 
noned  shortly  afterwards  by  Rittner,  a  printseller  of  Dresden,  to 
engrave  his  Isst  and  greatest  work,  the  *  Madonna  di  San  Sisto'  of 
Ifa^lle,  in  the  Dresden  Qalleiy.  He  was  wholly  occupied  for  the 
remainder  of  his  short  life  on  this  plate,  which  he  just  lived  to  com- 
plete^ but  he  never  saw  a  finished  print  from  it  He  removed  to  Dres- 
den in  1814,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the  academy 
there.  His  existenoe  seems  almost  to  have  been  wrapped  up  in  the 
execution  of  this  plate :  he  was  occupied  with  it  day  and  night»  and, 
always  of  a  sickly  constitution,  the  infallible  result  of  such  constant 
si^lieation  and  excitement  soon  made  its  appearance.  He  was  how- 
ever in  vain  advised  to  desist  for  a  while  from  his  worit  He  com- 
pleted the  plate  and  sent  it  to  Paris  to  be  printed ;  but  with  his  plate 
the  artiftctal  excitement  which  supported  him  departed  also :  he  had 
just  strength  enough  left  to  admit  of  his  being  carried  to  the  Sonnen- 
steiD,  near  Pirna,  where  he  died  May  8,  1816,  a  few  days  before  the 
proof  of  his  plate  arrived  from  Paris.  It  was  suspended  over  the 
head  of  his  bier  as  he  lay  dead,  thus  reminding  us  of  the  similar 
untimely  fiite  of  the  great  master  of  the  original,  above  whose  head, 
ss  he  lay  in  state^  was  hung  also  his  last  work,  *The  TransfiguratioQ.* 
MuUer  left  a  wife  and  two  young  children.  Clunstian  MiiUer  engraved 
only  eighteen  plates,  but  the  'Madonna  di  San  Sisto'  is  in  itself  a 
hosti  and  exhlb^  him  at  least  the  equal  of  Raphael  Moxgheuy  to 
whose  'IVansfignration'  it  serves  as  a  good  pendant :  there  areseveral 
lithographic  copies  of  it  His  other  works  are  nearly  all  portraits : 
amcQg  them  axe— Jerome  Bonaparte,  Schiller,  Jakobi  the  poet,  Pro- 
fenor  Hebel,  Dr.  Hofeknd,  William,  king  of  Wiirtembeig  as  Crown- 
Prince,  and  B  medallion  of  Napoleon. 


MOLLSR,  carl  OTTFRIED,  one  of  the  most  learned  seholan  of 
modem  times,  was  bom  in  1797,  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  where  his  father 
at  the  time  held  the  office  of  preacher  to  a  division  of  the  Prasaian 
army.  *  Miiller  received  his  early  education  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Brieg, 
and  in  1818  he  entered  the  UnivevBt^  of  Breslau,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  philology.  EVom  1816  to  1817  he  studied  at 
Berlin,  and  as  soon  ss  he  had  taken  his  degree  and  had  given  evidence 
of  his  mythological  studies  and  researches  in  a  little  work  entitled 
<  jS^eticorum  Liber'  (Berlin,  1817),  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the 
ancient  languages  in  the  gymnasium  (called  the  Magdalenum)  of 
Breslau.  While  engajged  in  teaching,  he  employed  all  his  leisure  hours 
in  mythological  inquiries,  endeavouring  to  analyse  the  various  mythical 
(^oles  and  trace  them  to  their  earliest  and  simplest  elements.  The 
great  work  contabing  the  results  of  these  researches  ii  a  history  of 
Hellenic  races  and  cities  {*  Qeschichte  Hellemscher  Stiimme  und  Stadte'), 
of  which  the  first  volume,  on  '  Orohomenos  and  the  Minyans '  {*  Orcbo- 
menos  und  die  Minyer '),  appeared  at  Breslau  in  1820,  8vo). 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Heerenand  a  recommendation 
of  A.  Boeckh,  that  in  1819  Miiller  was  invited  to  a  professorehip  in 
the  university  of  Qottingen,  with  the  specisl  object  that  he  should 
lecture  on  archaeology  and  ancient  art  His  activity  cieated  a  new 
lera  in  the  histoi^  of  Qottingen,  and  under  his  and  Dissen's  auspices 
the  study  of  philology  and  and  ancient  literature  received  an  impcdse 
which  was  soon  felt  in  all  Qermany,  and  was  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe  by  the  valuable  works  published'  by  MiiUer  in  rapid 
succession.  In  order  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  ancient 
works  of  art  than  could  be  obtained  from  mere  descriptions,  he  spent 
in  1819  some  time  at  Dresden,  and  in  1822  he  visited  F^ce  and 
England.  But  although  his  attention  was  more  psrticularly  directed 
to  ancient  art,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  arts  of  the 
ancients  represented  only  one  liide  of  their  intellectual  activity,  and 
formed  only  one  source  among  the  many  from  which  a  complete 
knowledge  of  antiquity  is  to  be  derived.  In  order  to  show  fully  the 
oonnection  of  religion,  mannen^  politice^  and  history,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  Qxeek  races,  Miiller  wrote  his  work  on  the  Dorians  (<  Die 
Doiier,'  Breslau,  1824,  2  vol&  8vo),  which  forms  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  lus  *  Qeschichte  Hellenischer  Stamme  und  Stadte,'  and  was 
translated  hito  English  by  H.  Tuffnell  and  Q.  C  Lewie,  Oxford,  1830, 
2  vols.  8vo,  irith  additions  and  corrections  furnished  by  the  author. 
A  new  edition  of  the  3  vols,  of  the  whole  woric  was  published  after 
MUller's  death  by  F.  W.  Schneidewio,  Breslau,  1844,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  '  Dorians '  appeared  in  1840.  Miiller 
intended  to  continue  thii  series  of  works  by  a  history  of  Attica,  but 
certain  scraples  indncsd  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  this  task,  and 
it  was  unfortunately  never  executed.  The  year  after  the  publication 
of  the  'Dorians'  Miiller  published  his  Introduction  to  a  scientific 
system  of  Mythology  (' Prolegomena  su  einer  wissenshaftlichen  Mytho- 
logy' Qottingen,  1825,  8vo),  of  which  an  English  tiansUtion  by  J. 
Leitoh  was  published  in  London,  1844,  8vo,  and  another  work  on  the 
early  lustoiy  of  Macedonia  (*  Ueber  die  Wohnsitse,  die  Abstammung 
und  dis  altere  Qeschichte  des  Makedoniechen  Volkes,'  Berlin,  1825). 
These  productions  were  soon  followed  by  a  great  work  on  the 
Etruscans  (<Die  Etrnsker,'  Breslau,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  a  manual 
of  the  history  of  ancient  art  ('  Handbuch  der  Archseologie  der  Kunst,* 
Breslau,  183U ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1886).  This  last  work 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been  produced  in  Qermany.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  requested  1^  the  Society  for  the  Diffasion  of 
Useful  Knowledge^  to  compose  a  history  of  Qreek  Literature,  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1840 ;  of  the  second  only  a  portion  was 
published :  after  Miiller^s  death  all  that  had  appeared  in  England  was 

Siblished  in  Qermany  under  the  superintendence  of  Ids  brother  Julius 
uUer.  Besides  these  greater  works  Miiller  also  wrote  'Minervss 
Poliadis  Sacra  et  JEdem  in  Aroe  Athenomm  illustravit/  &c.,  Qottingen, 
1820;  'De  Phidin  Vita  et  Operibns,'  Qottingen,  1827;  and  a  great 
number  of  articles  in  periodicals  and  encyclopediac  Works.  The  first 
coireot  edition  of  Festus  that  was  published  is  that  of  Miiller  (Leipeig, 
1889,  4to),  and  lus  edition  of  Varro's  work  *De  Lingua  Latina' 
(Leipzig,  I8889  8vo),  and  of  the  Eumenides  of  JSachylus,  are  eqoally 
valuable. 

In  1840  MiiUer,  who  had  long  deshwd  to  see  the  countries  to  the 
investigation  of  whose  histoiy,  Uteratura,  and  art  his  whole  life  had 
been  devoted,  resolved  to  visit  Italy  and  Qreece,  partly  to  convince 
hhnself  of  the  correctness  of  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and 
partly  to  collect  new  materials.  Hie  activity  in  Qreece  was  veiy 
great;  one  hot  day  in  July,*  1841,  while  engaged  in  making  some 
excavation  at  Delphi,  he  was  seised  with  a  fever,  in  coosequence  of 
which  he  died  soon  after  he  had  retumed  to  Athens.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Andent  Academy  at  Athens,  the  most  appropriate  place  for  a 
scholar  like  MiiUer  that  could  have  been  devised. 

Miiller  was  a  man  qf  the  most  extensive  and  varied  aoqmrements, 
and  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  judgment  He  acquired  a  European 
reputation  at  a  comparatiTely  early  age.  His  numerous  works  how- 
ever sre  not  aU  of  equal  merits  and  the  two  faults  more  particularly 
to  be  noticed  are  his  great  haste  in  the  composition  of  his  works,  and 
a  tendency  to  theorise  and  generaUse  on  insufficient  grounds.  But  in 
extent  of  knowledge  and  reading  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  scholar 
who  surpassed  him. 

(Ntuer  NtkroloQ  dv  DeiUichM  fiir  1841;  F.  Lticke,  Erinnermgn 
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«H»  KaH  Otfried  MHUar,  GStiiDgeBi  1841,  8yo;  whieh  ooataina  an 
admirable  delineation  of  MiiUer't  personal  charaeter.) 

MOlLEB,  JOHANN.    [REaioico]fTAHn&] 

MClLER,  JOHANN,  was  bom  in  1752  at  Sdiaffhausen  in  Switseiv 
land,  and  was  the  son  of  a  dergjman  and  schoolmaster  of  that  town. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne,  SoblcBzsr,  Walefa,  and  other 
eminent  profesaors,  and  showed  an  early  taste  for  historioal  research. 
On  his  jvtum  to  Schaffhausen  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Qveek  in 
the  gymnasium  of  that  town.  He  afterwards  went  to  Geneva  as  tutor 
to  the  ohiidrea  of  Counsellor  Tronchin  of  that  city,  where  he  beeame 
acquainted  with  Boonet  the  naturalist,  Bonstetten,  and  other  learned 
men.  With  Bonstetten  he  formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  his 
death.  In  1778  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  universal  history, 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  twenty-four  books^  It  is  a  rapid 
but  well-written  abridgment^  and  useful  to  young  peopla  Miiller 
shows  no  partiality  for  great  states  and  empires,  and  he  bestows 
particular  notice  upon  small  communities  which  have  struggled  hard 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence.  He  gives  some 
interesting  partioulars,  not  generally  known,  of  the  history  of  the 
republics  and  little  states  of  modem  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Bagusa.  The  work  ends  with  a  review  of  the  political  situation  of 
Europe  in  1783.  Mullers  'Universal  History'  waa  tnoslated  into 
French, '  Histoire  Universelley  par  Jean  de  Muller/  4  vols.  8vo^  PariS; 
1818-17. 

In  1781  MilUer  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Casael,  where 
he  published  a  treatise  'On  the  Influence  of  the  Antients  upon  the 
Modems/  and  another  on  the  establishment  of  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  popes  in  the  8th  century.  About  the  same  time  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  which  has  secured  him  a  high  place 
among  historians— his  history  of  the  Swiss  confederation, '  Gesohichte 
der  Schweiceiisoher  £idgeno8senschaft>'  which  he  afterwards  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  author  traces  the  rise  of 
the  towns  and  small  eommunities  of  Helvetia  through  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  ages,  and  gives  minute  particulars  of  thctr  customs,  mannen, 
and  laws,  referring  at  every  step  to  authentic  documents.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  research,  and,  though  neoessarily  minute,  is  yet  attractive 
in  its  style.  The  interest  and  value  of  the  work,  as  a  book  of  histo- 
rical referenoe,  are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  ground  of  Swisn  politics; 
it  serves  also  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  tiie  Teutonic  nations  in 
generaL 

In  1786  Miiller  was  appomted  librarian  and  coniweUor  of  state  to 
the  Elector  of  Mains.  In  1792,  when  the  French  took  that  city,  he 
repaired  to  Vienna,  where  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  gave  him  an  official 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  privy  chanoelry.  He  there  wrote 
several  political  pamphlets,  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  dose 
union  and  harmony  among  the  various  German  states  in  that  great 
crisis.  In  1800  Miiller  was  appointed  first  keeper  of  the  imperial 
library.  In  1804  be  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  he  published  some 
,  essays  on  the  histoiy  of  Frederick  the  Greats  and  also  a  treatise  on  the 
decline  of  liberty  among  the  ancients.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  in 
1806,  Napoleon  saw  MtiUer  at  Berlin,  and  showed  him  a  mariced  regaxd, 
which  seems  to  have  captivated  the  historian.  In  1807  Kapokon 
appointed  him  secretary  of  state  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalis, 
,under  his  brother  Jerome,  an  office  which  he  exchuged  in  the  following 
year  for  that  of  dii-ector  of  public  instmction.  He  entered  with  seal 
upon  his  new  and  arduous  duties,  which  however  he  could  not  long 
pursue,  as  he  died  at  Gaesel  May  29, 180a  His  oompleke  works  were 
nublished  at  Tiibingen  in  27  vols^  1810-19.  Miilkr'a  letters  to  his 
friend  Bonstetten  were  published  separately  by  J.  H.  Fttssii,  '  Briefe 
an  fieinen  altesten  Freund  in  der  Schweia,  in  den  Jahren  1771  bis  1807,' 
8vo,  Ziiricb,  1812.  They  are  very  interesting  as  records  of  the  times. 
Miiller's  history  of  Switaerland  was  tranelated  into  French,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  by  P.  H.  Mailet;  but  a 
much  superior  translatton  is  that  of  Professor  Monnard  of  Lausanne 
and  L.  Vulliemin,  *  Histoire  de  la  Configuration  Soisse  par  Jean  de 
Miiller,  Bobert  Glouta  Bloihetm,  et  J.  J.  Hottinger;  traduite  de 
I'Allemaud,  et  continue  jnsqu'  k  nos  jours,  par  Charlee  Moanard  et 
Louis  Villiemin,'  8vp,  Paris  and  Geneva.  Heeren  wrote  a  biogiaphioal 
notice  of  Miiller,  Leipzig,  1809. 

MCLLEB,  JOHAMNES,  the  great  German  physiologist,  was  bom 
en  the  14th  of  July,  1801,  at  Oobleni^  on  the  Bhine,  where  his  parents 
lived  in  humble  oircumstanoea.  He  rsceived  his  early  education  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  dty.  In  1819  he  repaired  to  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Bonn  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicme.  In  1828  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  In  1«24  he  obtained  a  priae  for  ao 
essay  on  the  *Bespiratk>a  of  the  Foetua.'  Erom  Bonn  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  extended  the  range  of  his  studies  by  sitending  the 
lectures  on  zoology  and  phUosophy.  In  1826  he  reiumed  to  Bonn, 
where  he  became  a  privat-docens.  He  vras  afterwards  appointed 
eztraordinaiy  professor  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  and  in  1830 
ordinary  professor.  In  1838  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  to  fill  the  chair 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Professor  BudolphL 

Professor  Miiller  noay  lay  claim  to  be  rsgarded  as  the  fizvt  physio* 
logist  in  Europe;  hia  mYmerous  experiaaent^  his  vahiabie  papen,  and 
instructive  lectures,  fully  entitle  him  to  take  this  position.  Although 
well  known  to  all  physiciogists  for  his  numerous  papers,  he  is  efl^ecialiy 
eutimated  in  this  country  on  account  of  his '  Physiology  of  Man,' which 
hss  been  translated  into  the  TCT^gi^h  language,  and  gone  thi*eu(^  more 


than  one  edition.  In  this  work  he  has  colleeted  together  his  various 
observatiom  and  experiments,  which  were  seattersd  over  the  pagss  of 
the  sdentifie  '  Transactions '  and  *  Journals '  of  Europe.  This  week 
waa  originally  published  at  CoUlenE  in  18S9,  under  the  title  *  Handboeh 
der  Phyaiologie  der  Mensehen,'  It  was  greatly  in  advaooe  of  other 
works  of  the  kind,  and  had  a  wide  sale  throughout  Europe.  After  the 
publication  of  this  work  he  eommenced  the  publieation  of  a  journal 
devoted  to  phyaiological  sdenoe.  It  is  entitled  '  Arohiv  fur  Anatomie, 
Physiologie,  und  Wiasenschaftliohe  liledicin/  and  has  been  eontinoed 
up  to  the  prssent  time.  In  the  pages  of  this  journal  will  be  found  a 
large  number  of  original  papers  from  the  peu  of  Miiller  himself,  besides 
a  series  of  yearly  reports  on  the  progress  of  companitive  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Miiller's  writings  have  not  been  entirely  physiologietl 
Many  of  his  most  important  contributions  to  aeienoe  have  been  on 
the  structure  and  clasinfieation  of  animals.  His  r^bearches  apon  the 
Myxinoid  and  Cydostomic  fiehes  form  some  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vertebrate  animsk 
His  researches  upon  the  oigans  of  the  seneea,  eapedally  of  the  eyes  of 
the  lower  animaJb,  are  also  of  great  value.  To  eouuierate  his  re&earches 
would  be  to  go  over  the  whole  field  of  human  physi<4ogy,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  that  of  the  families  of  animals.  There  is  indeed 
scarcely  a  subject  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  that  he  has 
not  handled,  and  none  that  he  has  touched  which,  he  has  not  left 
improved  by  his  labours.  A  list  of  his  papers,  amounting  to  eighty- 
seven  in  number,  will  be  found  in  the  tiiird  volume  of  the  *  Bifolio- 
graphia  Zoologist  et  Geolegisa.'     [See  SuprLEMBNT.] 

MOLLKB,  OTfiO  FRIDfiBIC,  a  Danish  nstuialiet,  wm  bom  at 
Copenht^n,  Mardi  11,  1780.  His  parents  were  poor;  but  ioeing  fond 
of  iitersry  pursuits,  and  of  atudious  and  regular  habits,  he  obtaiaed  in 
1753  an  appointment  aa  tutor  to  a  young  nobleoiaa,  the  count  de 
Schulin.  In  this  situation  he  iiad  ample  oppertnnitiea  for  coHivating 
his  taate  for  reading  and  for  the  obeervation  cf  nature.  It  is  said 
that  the  countpss  de  Schulio,  his  pupil's  Mother,  who  wee  a  womaa  of 
great  ability,  pereuaded  Miiller  to  devote  Jiai  talents  to  natnral  hirtory ; 
previoualy  to  this  time  ioE  priiieipal  stndy  had  been  theology.  Botany 
aeems  now  to  have  engaged  his  attention  <though  he  owes  his  celebrity 
to  hia  aoological  researches),  and  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  col- 
lecting plants,  and  in  making  drawiufrs  of  them.  He  subseqaently 
tiuveUed  for  a  considerable  time  in  different  countries  with  his  pupil, 
and  80  grsatly  extended  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  that  on  his 
return  to  Copenbagen,  in  1767,  he  was  a  firettute  botanist  and  aoolo- 
pist  Marrying  soon  afber  a  veoman  with  coesiderable  property,  he 
resigned  aU  his  professions!  engagements,  aaid  devoted  the  rsmainder 
of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  scienoe. 

In  1763  he  published  a  woifcon  fungi,  in  Danish,  vHuch  was  folloirsd 
by  a  history,  in  iwo  volumes  ^wfai&  came  out  eepantely),  en  the 
specks  of  insects  and  plants  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  coanlry 
in  which  he  resided.  It  was  vmtten  in  Latin,  and  entitled  *  Faooa 
Insectorum  Fnedriehsdaliana,' 8vo,  Leipsig,  1764;  and  *  Flora  Frie- 
drichsdaliana,'  8vo,  Strasbuig,  1767.  These  worics  showed  much 
method,  and  great  aocwacy  in  the  investigatien  of  epecifio  charscten, 
which  qualities  procured  him  considerable  reputation ;  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  to  oontinue  the  publication  of  the  '  Flora' 
of  Denmark,  a  superb  work,  undertaken  by  the  ooraaaad  of  kiog 
Frederic  V.,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  scienoe.  It  had  been  com- 
menced in  1761,  by  Geofge  Christian  Oedcr,  who  brought  out  three 
vcdumes;  Miiller  added  two  others,  the  last  of  which  appeared  m  1781 
Miiller  however  now  took  more  interest  in  the  study  of  minute  animab 
than  ci  plants,  and  he  published  in  1771,  in  German,  a  vrork  on  '  Cer- 
tain Wonns  inhabiting  Fresh  and  Salt  Water,'  1  voL  4to.  Copenhsgea. 
He  here  particularly  described  those  annulose  animals  which  LtansHis 
had  called  '  Aphroditea  and  Nereides,'  whose  reproductive  powecs,  as 
obsorved  by  Bonnet,  possess  eo  muoh  interest  Miiller  dividnl  them 
into  four  genera,  and  described  a  great  many  new  species,  besides 
adding  much  interesting  informatioQ  concerning  their  structure  and 
habits.  '  He  dis{^ayed  rtiU  greater  powen  of  observation  in  the  ne&t 
work  whioh  he  published,  in  Latin,  named  *  Vermium  Terrestrium  et 
Fluviatilium,  eeu  Animaliuaa  Infusorium,  Hehnintheoorum,  et  Testa- 
oeorum  non  Marinorum,  Buceincta  Historia,'  2  vols.  4to,  Copenhagen 
and  Leiprig,  1778-74.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  infosory  aoimal- 
cules,  of  wiiich  he  discovered  a  great  many  new  species.  He  was  the 
first  naturalist  who  attempted  to  arrange  these  minute  animds  into 
genera  and  species,  assigning  to  each  diatnetiva  characters.  The 
second  part  of  this  work  contains  seme  intersating  obeervatioos  en 
iotestmal  worms;  and  the  third,  which  fills  the  aeeond  volume,  is 
devoted  to  the  testaceous  moUusoa,  v^ch  the  author  attempted  to 
classify  aocecding  to  the  organisation  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the 
shells;  but^  as  Ouvier  has  remarked,  th^  structure  was  too  iiiAle 
known  at  that  time,  and  Muller  was  not  enough  of  a  comparstife 
anatomist  to  be  very  successful  in  his  attempt  His  treatiaee  on  the 
'  Hydracfans)  in  Aquis  Daniie  Palastribus  detectss  et  desoript^/  4to, 
Leipng,  1781,  and  on  the  *  £ntomonstraoa,  &a'  (little  shelled  crusts- 
osans  inhahithig  Iresh  watet%  whieh  were  comprised  by  Unna^us  m 
the  genua  *  Monoculns'),  4to  Leipzig,  1786,  are  monuments  of  patient 
investigation;  they  are  both  writteu  in  Latin,  and  ars  uooompanied 
with  a  great  number  of  plates.  Mailer  here  deeoribed  a  vast  number 
of  aniiMftls  whoee  exiflteoce  was  previously  scarcely  auspeeted,  though 
thoy  are  contained  by  millions  in  all  fresh  waters. 
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The  Bubjeot  in  wMoh  he  took  the  greeteat  luterMi  wm  the  micro* 
soopao  inTefttigatian  of  infusory  animaJoulM ;  he  worked  at  this  iacee- 
nntlj,  and  at  his  death  (which  took  pla^  on  the  26th  ef  ]>«oemb«r» 
1784)  he  kfl  a  hktory  and  detailed  deaoription  oC  this  oloag  of  minute 
animalsr  iUuairated  with  50  platea.  Thie  work  was  published  in  I7S6, 
Dy  hie  ineod  Otho  Fahrioiu^  in  4U>.  (Hauni») ;  it  im  wiitten  in  Latin. 
*'  These  three  work%  on  the  Infu6oria»MQnoouli,  and  Hydraohnee,  have 
proeured  Miillw/'  eaya  Cuvier,  **  a  place  in  the  first  raok  of  those 
nsturaUste  who  imve  enriohed  seianoe  with  original  observations."  He 
classified  each  of  these  funiUea  of  animals,  and  his  arrangement 
remsined  unaltered  for  many  years,  pertly  owing  to  the  great  core  and 
sxsetnesB  with  whioh  he  formed  his  system*  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  investigation  of  these  micro- 
loopio  animaU  is  surrounded.  The  Infusoria  were  a  new  kingdom  of 
snimals  which  he  revealed  to  tlie  naturalist^  and  previously  to  the 
modem  reeearches  of  Ehrenberg  his  laboui's  stood  alone  in  this  branch 
of  science. 

In  1779  Miilkr  commenQed  the  magnificent  *  Zoologica  Danica,*  a 
work  which  was  intended  to  correspond,  in  the  animal  kiogdom,  to  the 
*  Flora  Danioa '  in  tl^e  vegetablsb  He  only  lived  to  publish  two  parts, 
which  were  in  folio,  eaoh  containing  40  coloured  plates.  The  text, 
which  was  in  Latio,  appeared  first  in  8vo,  but  was  rsprinted  in  1788, 
of  the  same  aise  as  the  plates.  Two  other  parts  of  the  '  Zoologica 
Deoiea'  haY^-since  been  published,  the  first  by  M.  Abildgaart,  and  the 
other  by  K.  Katbkd:  the  lest  appeared  in  1806.  This  work,  which 
was  iotended  to  .embrace  all  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  found 
io  the  north  of  Europe,  still  remains  very  incomplete,  only  160  plates 
haviog  appeared.  It  is  however  very  valuable,  from  its  containing 
dsKripkions  and  figures  of  a  great  number  of  new  species  of  molluscous 
animals  and  zoophytes. 

Besides  the  great  works  which  wa  have  mentioned,  MuUer  wrote 
a  general  catalogue  of  the  animaU  of  Denmark,  entitled  'Zoologicas 
Dailies  Prodromus^'  8vo,  Copenhagen,  1777,  and  several  memoirs  on 
di&rent  snbjecta.  The  Danish  government  marked  their  sense  of  the 
menu  of  this  laborious  naturalist  by  making  him  a  oounseUor  of  state, 
and  iriving  him  several  other  honorary  appointments. 

MDLLEK,  PETER  ERASMUS,  a  Danish  theological  and  antiquarian 
writer,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on  the  29th  of  May  1776,  and  studied 
at  the  Univarsity  of  that  eity,  where  in  1791  he  passed  bis  theological 
examination.  He  afterwards  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  some  of  the 
Oerman  uniwersities,  and  paid  a  visit  of  eight  months  to  Franco*  and 
of  thr^  to  England.  After  his  return  he  attainsd  to  eminence  as  a 
scholar,  wrote  numerous  works^  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  the  University  in  1801,  was  nosed  to  the  rank  of  biahop  in  1822, 
and  in  ISSO  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprio  of  Seland,  the  highest 
ecdeaisstical  dignity  in  Denmark.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  September 
1334.  His  theological  works  on  the  '  Christian  Moral  System '  (1808), 
on  ihe  '  Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christianity '  (1810), 
on  the  'Creedaof  the  Christian  Church'  (1817),  all  in  Danish,  are 
in  high  esteem,  but  his  literary  reputation  is  cbiefiy  founded  on  his 
ossTs  '  On  the  Importanoe  of  the  Icelaodio  Language,' '  On  the  Rise 
and'Decline  of  Icelvidic  Historiography,*  and  *  On  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Kdda  of  Snorro,'  his  'Critical  Kiu^mination  of  the  Traditional 
History  of  Doimark  and  Norway,'  his  '  Critioal  Examination  of  the 
last  seven  Books  of  Sszo  Grammatious,'  and  above  all,  on  his  '  Saga- 
hibiiothek/  or  *  Library  of  the  Sagas/  3  vols.  Copei^hagen,  1817-20. 
In  thia  work  he  gives  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  body  of 
Icelandic  *  Sagas' or  '  Stories'  now  existing^  arranged  in  the  chrono* 
ktgical  order  of  their  oompoeition,  ezaminea  into  their  character, 
whether  historical  or  fictitious,  mentions  whether  they  have  been 
printsd  and  where,  and  supplies  other  information  relating  to  their 
literary  history.  Thii  is  done  perhaps  in  a  less  attractive  manner 
then  the  subjeot  would  have  readily  admitted,  but  the  hook  supplies 
a  complete  olae  to  what  before  its  publication  was  a  labyrinth.  There 
u  for  instanoe  in  Icelaodio  an  '  Amleth's  Saga,'  a  version  of  the  story 
of  *  Hamlet,'  which  has  never  been  printed ;  the  '  Ssgabibliothek ' 
mpplissin  a  fisw  pages  a  sketch  of  its  hifttory  and  oontenti^  from  whioh 
it  may  be  aeon  with  ease  how  far  it  oorresponds  with,  and  how  far  it 
di&rs  firom  the  story  in  Saxo  Grammatious,  on  which  Shakspere's 
tngsdy  is  founded.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  though  consider- 
ahle  pcrtiona  of  this  work  have  been  rendered  into  Germau  by 
TaohTnann  and  others,  it  is  atiU  as  a  whole  only  extant  in  Danish. 
Kiiller  waa  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1805  to  his  elevation  to 
the  biihopiio  of  Seland  in  1830,  the  editor  of  a  literary  journal,  the 
sldflst  in  Deomark,  and  one  of  the  only  three  in  Europe  which  have 
been  continnad  without  interruption  for  a  whole  century.  The  '  Kye 
Tidende  af  Lsarde  Sager,'  afterwards  called  *  Lesrde  Efterretninger,' 
sad  slterwards  'Dansk  Litteratur  Tidende,'  began  in  1724  and  ended 
IB  1836.  The  French  *  Journal  des  Savans»'  whioh  commenced  in 
1665  and  is  still  publishing  in  1857,  sustained  so  many  interruptions 
that  its  oonrae  can  only  be  considered  unbroken  from  1684  to  1792. 
Our  own  '  Gentleman's  Magasine^'  which  bogao  in  1731  and  has  never 
eaased  tat  a  single  month  to  January  1857,  surpasses  both  of  its  elder 
bvsthren  in  this  partioular.  Bishop  MuUer  waa,  in  oonjunction  with 
Mune  other  irriters^  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  'Danish 
Synonyms '  (2  Tols.  1830),  and  he  commenced  a  oritioal  edition  of  Saxo 
Qtanuaaticosi'a  Latin  History  of  Denmark^  whioh  baing  left  unfinished 
at  his  death  was  completed  by  Yelsehow* 


H0LL£R»  WILHELM,  a  nu>dern  German  writer  and  lyric  poet  of 
great  talent^  was  born  at  Dessau,  October  7tl^  1794.  More  ardent  and 
industrious  than  methodioal  in.  his  studies,  he  nevertheless  avoided  a 
mere  desultory  course  of  reading.  He  applied  himself  more  parti- 
cularly to  ancient  German  literature  and  poetry,  the  fruits  of  his 
reseai^ihes  into  whioh  were  first  given  to  the  public  in  his  '  Blumenlese 
aus  dei^  Minoesanger,*  1816.  His  next  production  of  any  note  was  a 
translation  of  Marlowe's  *  Faustus,'  in  1818,  whioh  was  succeeded  by 
his  '  Rom,  Komer,  and  Romeriimen,'  2  vols.  1820,  a  graphic  and  clever 
sketch  of  the  papal  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  the  result  of  a  tour 
which  he  made  in  Italy  with  Baron  von  Sack,  and  which  he  designed 
to  extend  into  Greeoe.  His  literary  reputation  was  afterwards  greatly 
increased  by  his  'Gedichte  aus  den  hioterlassenen  Fapieren  einea 
reiseuden  Waldhornisten,'  and  his  'Lieder  der  Griecheu.'  The  latter 
breathe  an  ardent  spirit  of  enthusiasm;  uor  are  the  beauty  and 
melody  of  the  language  inferior  to  the  energy  of  the  sentiments. 
Many  tales*  and  other  productions  of  that  class  by  him  appeared  in 
the  'Urania'  and  other  literary  annuals;  and  he  also  contributed 
several  articles  to  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  '  Eacyolopaidia.'  He  died, 
October  1,  1827. 

MOLLEB,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  an  English  landscape  and  costume 
painter  of  great  ability,  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  1.812:  his  father,  a 
German,  was  curator  of  the  Bristol  Museum.  Miiller  s  first  instructor 
ia  art  was  the  landscape  painter  J.  B.  Pyne,  likewise  a  native  of 
Bristol,  but  he  owed  his  excoUence  to  his  own  perception  and  powers 
of  industry,  and  his  great  teacher  wss  nature :  he  found  on  early  and 
valuable  patron  in  Mr.  Acraman,  of  Clifton,  for  whom  he  painted 
many  pictures.  In  1833  and  1881  he  made  a  tour  upon  the  Continent, 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  made  many  admirable 
aketches.  Sketching  from  nature  was  a  department  of  art  in  which 
Miiller  had  great  power.  Nearly  all  his  more  considerable  works  of 
this  class  are  in  themselves  complete;  he  did  indeed  elaborate  very 
few  of  them  into  pictures,  and  some  of  these  rather  lost  than  gained 
by  the  process. 

In  1836  he  exhibited  a  picture  of  Peasants  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehino 
waiting  for  the  Ferry-boat»  but  it  was  a  piece  of  no  pretensions,  and 
attracted  little  notioe.  In  1838  he  started  upon  a  long  and  arduous 
tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt  He  went  beyond  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile^  and  visited  the  mummy-caves  of  Mahabdiea,  of  which  and 
many  other  interesting  places  in  Greece  and  Egypt  he  made  masterly 
drawings.  Towards  the  close  of  1839  l^e  returned  to  England,  and, 
having  taken  up  his  abode  in  London,  he  exhibited  several  admirable 
pictures,  or  rather  finished  sketches,  of  the  remarkable  scenes  that  had 
most  struck  him  during  this  his  first  oriental  tour.  He  had  in  the 
exhibition  of  1840  'Athens,  from  the  Koad  to  Marathon,'  and  the 
'  Memnoo,  or  Ruins  at  Gomou  in  Egypt  at  Sunset,'  both  pictures  of  a 
high  degree  of  merits  but  in  uHferent  styles.  The  Memnoxi, 
though  hung  high  up  in  the  dark  octagon  room  in  the  Academy,  com- 
manded much  attention :  it  is  a  veiy  effective  pisce  and  a  work  of 
considerable  poetic  art^  The  view  of  Athens  is  equally  excellent  in 
its  class,  the  picturesque:  this  picture,  for  which  Miiller  received 
only  thii-ty  guineas,  was  purchssed  afcer  the  painter's  death,  by  a 
picture-dealer  for  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  The  Memuon  was 
sold  for  twenty-four  guineas. 

In  1843  MuUer  joined  on  his  own  account  Sir  Charles  Fellows  on 
his  last  expedition  to  L^cia,  to  remove  to  London  the  XantUian 
marbles,  now  in  the  British  Musenm*  He  returned  to  London  in 
1844  with  some  dozens  of  veiy  inturestiog  and  masterly  sketchtss, 
which  elicited  the  unqualified  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Graphic  Society  shortly  after  his  return.  Five 
pictures*  the  fruits  of  MUUer's  second  oriental  tour,  were  ^libited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1845;  *  Great  Cannon  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Kuights  Templars,  Rhodes ; '  '  Head  of  a  Cingari,  Xanthus ; ' '  The 
Burial-ground,  Smyrna ; '  *  Tent  Scene,  Cingaries  playing  to  a  Turkish 
family,  Zantbus ; '  and  '  Tnrkish  Merohants  with  Camels  passing  the 
river  Mangoreliiy  in  the  valley  of  Xanthos.'  These  works  were,  with 
one  exoeption,  what  is  called  hung  out  of  sight;  that  is,  either  so 
much  below  or  so  much  above  the  line,  that  they  could  not  be  eaaily 
seen, .  and  would  very  probably  be  altogether  passed  over  by  the 
majority  of  visitora  to  the  exhibition.  Miiller,  who  was  always 
extremely  sensitive,  and  now  in  a  depressed  state  from  ill-health  and 
too  severe  mental  labour,  felt  this  condemnation  excessively;  and  not- 
withstanding his  own  professed  resignation  to  his  fate,  he  waa 
evidently  prostrated.  He  waa  aeiaed  with  a  aevere  illoeaa  in  the 
month  of  May,  aoon  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibition ;  and  hie 
illnsas  ended  fatally  at  Bristol,  on  the  8th  of  September  following. 
Hia  death  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  enlargement  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  but  it  wa^  there  could  be  no  doubt,  hastened 
by  the  cause  just  referred  to.  Various  extracts  from  Muller's  letters 
were  published  in  the  *  Art  Union  Journal '  for  1845,  in  whioh  are 
also  several  letters  written  by  him  while  in  the  £aat,  oontaining  a 
abort  aocount  of  his  proceedings,  and  some  interesting  details  relating 
to  the  ruins,  and  the  customs  of  the  people,  in  Asia  j£nor,  illustrated 
with  several  sketches. 

MuUer  exhibited  several  picturea  at  the  British  Institution,  among 
which  were,  in  1845,  a  *  View  of  Rhodes  with  the  Paaha'a  Palaoe,'  and 
a  '  Pance  at  Xanthus.'  He  exhibited  also  nuuij  exoeUent  landscapes 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career  at  Bristol;  and  beaidsa  what  have  been 
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already  mentioDed,  the  following  works  at  the  Boyal  Academy  : — ^In 
1841,  < Sketch  of  an  Egyptian  SlaTe-market;'  'Convent,  Bay  of 
Naples;'  and  the  'Sphinx;'  in  184S,  'Arabs  seeking  Treasnre;' 
*  Prayers 'in  the  Desert;'  and 'Welsh  Mill  on  the  Dolgarey.'  He 
published  in  1841  a  beautiful  work  entitled  '  Picturesque  Sketches  of 
the  Age  of  Francis  L'  Shortly  after  his  death  about  800  of  his 
sketches  and  other  works  were  sold  by  auction  by  Christie  and 
Manson,  and  realised  the  remarkable  sum  of  48602.;  a  small  sketch  of 
his  apartment  at  Maori  alone  brought  65  guineas.  For  a  time  indeed 
the  works  of  Miiller  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  though  now  leas 
popular,  they  still  fetch  high  prioes. 

MULREADT,  WILLIAM,  RA.,  was  bom  at  Ennis,  Ireland,  in 
1786.  Having  as  a  boy  shown  a  strong  inclination  for  painting,  he 
was  entered  in  his  fifteenth  year  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
There  he  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  was  regarded  by  the  more 
observant  as  one  likely  to  secure  a  Idgh  place  as  an  artiste  But  after 
he  had  passed  through  the  schools  it  was  some  time  before  he  struck 
on  the  right  path.  Like  most  young  students  Mulready's  thoughts 
were  in  the  first  instance  directed  towards  the  dasaio  and  '  high 
historic*  branches  of  his  profession.  From  these  he  turned  however 
in  good  time  to  humbler  courses.  Perceiviog  his  defidenoy  in  technical 
skill  and  knowledge,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  study  of  the 
leading  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  whom  Reynolds  had  pointed  out 
to  the  Academy  students  as  the  peinter^s  great  exemplars  in  the 
management  of  his  tools.  He  also  painted  many  small  landscape 
and  other  studies  from  common  every-day  sources.  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits  and  other  places  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  whidi  tiie  ordinary 
student  would  scarce  glance  at  a  second  time,  were  in  those  days, 
about  1807*9,  Mulrsady's  favourite  painting  fields,  and  some  of  the 
little  pictures  which  he  painted  there  have  within  the  last  few  years 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  at  the  exhibitions  of  tiie  Royid  Academy 
and  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  good  efTect  of  these  studies  was  evinced 
even  in  Mr.  Mulready's  early  pictures.  With  all  their  immaturity  of 
thought,  uncertainty  of  touch,  and  general  incompleteness,  there  was 
shown  a  feeling  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  nature,  mellowness 
and  truth  of  colour,  and  sober  breadth  of  effect^  whidi  pleased  ^e 
ordinary  spectator,  yet  satisfied  the  instructed  eye  that  the  piotuie 
was  the  result  of  careful  observation  and  of  diligent  study. 

Mr.  Mulready's  early  pictures  were  of  small  siae.  Many  of  those  he 
first  exhibited  were. the  landsca^  and  exteriors  and  interiors  of  old 
houses  aod  rustic  cottages  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  One  of 
the  first  of  his  efibrts  in  the  style  which  has  won  him  his  high  reputa- 
tion was  'The  Rattle^'  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1808,  with  a  'Carpentei's  Shop  and  Kitchen.'  'The  Musio  Lesson,' 
1809, '  The  Roadside  Inn  with  Horses  Baiting,'  and  the  '  Barber's  Shop,' 
exhibited  in  1811,  showed  a  great  advance  in  power,  and  evety  suooes- 
sive  vear  witnessed  steady  progress.  His  *  Punch,'  1812,  though  still 
hardly  equal  in  brilliancy  and  vigour  to  the  productions  of  some  other 
of  our  more  eminent  painters  at  the  same  age,  showed  that  Mulready 
was  now  paying  much  more  attention  to  the  study  of  character,  and 
that  and  the  *  Boys  Fishing,'  1818,  assured  his  position  as  an  artist 
In  1815  he  exhibited  his  '  Idle  Boys,'  which  secured  his  election  in 
the  following  November  as  A.R.A.  In  1816  he  exhibited  'The 
Fight  interrupted,'  and  was  elected  RJL  He  was  now  ooe  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  painters,  but  his  popularity  never  led  him  to  fall  into 
careless  or  sloveoly  habits;  nor  when  he  was  thrown  for  awhile 
somewhat  into  the  shade  by  the  greater  popularity  of  Wilkie  did  he 
endeavour  to  attract  notice  by  any  exaggeration  of  style  or  meretri- 
oioueness  of  ornament.  'Lending  a  Bite/  exhibited  in  1819  and 
purchased  by  Earl  Grey,  and  <  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,'  exhibited  in 
1820  and  purchased  by  George  lY.,  marked  the  maturi^  of  his  power. 
Both  pictures  displayed  rare  artistic  merits  witii  a  quiet  but  true 
humour,  and  both  have  become  generally  known  by  the  engravings. 
Mr.  Mulready's  subsequent  more  important  works  were:— *  The 
Careless  Messenger/  1821 ;  'The  Convalescent,'  1822,^one  of  his  first 
tfibrts  in  a  more  poetic  style,  and  in  many  respects  one  of  his  finest 
works;  'The  Widow/  1824;  'The  Origin  of  a  Painter/  1826;  'The 
Cannon/  1827,  an  admirable  picture,  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
'  The  Interior  of  an  English  Cottage/  1828,  purchased  by  George  lY.; 
'Return  from  Hastings,'  and  'The  Dog  of  Two  Minds,'  1880;  'A 
SaUing  Match,'  1831 ;  •  The  Forgotten  Word,'  and  'Peregrine  Tonch- 
wood  breaking  in  upon  the  Rev.  Josiah  Curgill,'  18S2;  'llie  First 
Yojage,'  188S;  'The  Last  In/  and  '  The  Toy  Seller/  1885 ;  'Giving  a 
Bite/  1886;  'Brother  and  Sister  (Pmeh  of  the  Bar)/  1837;  the  very 
elaborate  design  representing  the  Seven  Ages  of  Shakspere,  under  the 
title  of '  All  the  World's  a  Stage/  1838 ;  '  Open  your  Mouth  and  Shut 
your  Eyes,'  and  'The  Sonnet^'  1889 ; '  First  Love,'  the '  Artist's  Study/ 
and  '  Fair  Time,'  1840 ;  '  Train  up  a  Child  in  the  Way  he  ahould  so,' 
1841;  and  '  The  Ford/  1842. 

In  1840  Mr.  Mulready  prepared  a  series  of  twenty  designs  illustrative 
of  the  'Yicar  of  Wakefield;^  they  were  engraved  on  wood  by  Thomson, 
and  published  by  Yan  Yoortt,  and  are,  as  examples  of  woodcut  .book 
illustrations,  quite  unrivalled ;  indeed,  in  their  wa^  they  are  almost 
perfect  The  general  admiration  which  theae  designs  excited  soon 
led  to  commissions  for  the  embodying  of  some  of  them  in  more 
durable  materials.  For  Mr.  Baring  he  accordingly  painted  in  1848 
•The  Whistonian  Controversy,'  and  in  1847,  'Buichell  and  Sophia, 
haymaking;'  and  for  Mr.  Sheeprhankx,  his  masterpiece,  'Choosing 


the  Wedding  Gown.'  In  all  that  oonoems  the  thorough  mastery  over 
the  materials  of  art^  in  drawing,  oomposition,  light  and  shadow,  and 
colour,  and  in  firmness  and  neatness  of  touch,  these  pictures  are 
perhaps  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  works  of  their  size  in  modem  art 
Nor  are  they  less  admirable  for  weir  possession  of  the  higher  moDtol 
qualities.  Numerous  as  are  pictures  from  the  'Yicar  of  Wakefield,' 
it  would  be  probably  by  no  means  saying  too  much  to  a£Qj:m  that 
there  is  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  author  in  these  three  small 
works  than  in  all  the  others  put  together,  and  oextamly  no  other 
Wakefield  pictures  have  approached  them  in  technical  ment 

In  1848  the  Somety  of  Arts  inaugurated  a  scheme  for  exhibitiiig 
annually  "  the  piotures  of  some  one  eminent  living  artist,  his  studies 
and  aketches,  and  engravings  from  his  works,"  by  oollectittg  in  their 
great  room  in  the  Adelphi  the  works  of  William  Mulready.  About 
a  hundred  of  his  paintinga — including  almost  every  one  named  above 
— were  then  brought  toother,  and  a  like  number  of  his  studies, 
sketches,  and  finished  drawings.  They  were  the  work  of  eome  three 
and  forty  years  placed  side  by  side  for  examioation  and  oompariBon. 
Never  before  haid  an  eminent  living  Englieh  artist  l)een  subjected  to 
such  an  ordeal;  but  it  was  passed  triumphantly.  There  it  was  seen 
with  what  oonstant  and  thoughtfol  labour  that  great  success  had  been 
achieved ;  with  how  steady  and  assured  a  progress  the  final  result 
had  been  arrived  at  And  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  in  do 
common  measure  waa  it  to  tn^  the  efiects  of  a  knowledge^  growing 
year  by  year  more  thorough,  of  the  resouroea  and  of  the  limits  of  the 
painter^s  art ;  and  to  observe  therewith  the  steady  enlargement  of 
style,  the  growing  refinement  of  taste^  and  delicacy  and  grace  of  senti- 
ment  and  expression,  and  of  a  humour  ever  ripening  yet  borderiog 
constantly  on  tenderness,  or  even  verging  on  the  pathetic.  To 
understand  his  singular  artistic  power  it  was  necessary  to  examine  bii 
studies  and  aketches,  as  elaborate  and  faithful  as  photographs,  with  a 
felicity  of  selection  and  expression  evidencing  the  possession  of  do  ordi- 
nary amount  of  mental  power.  His  academy  studies  in  re4  and  black 
chalk  were  seen  to  be  something  wonderful  in  their  way.  The  works  of 
Etty  succeeded  those  of  Mulready,  biiog  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1849  (not  1848,  as  waa  by  a  clerical  error  sUted 
under  Ettt,  where  also  it  should  be  read,  coL  823,  "  the  chief  work 
possessed  by  the  nation  of  Etty'a  painting  is,"  fta,  and  not  as  ii 
printed,  "  the  otUy  work,"  there  being  in  fact  several  of  bia  pictures  in 
the  Yemon  collection).  No  similar  exhibition  has  aince  taken  place 
— a  drcumstanoe  very  much  to  be  regretted,  for  probably  no  other 
art  exhibition  would  afibrd  more  gemiine  gratification  to  the  general 
visitor,  or  so  much  instruction  to  the  student 

Since  the  exhibition  of  his  collected  works  Mr.  Mulready  has  been 
but  little  before  the  public  eye.  In  the  same  year  he  had  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  his  exoellent  picture  of '  The  Butt; ' 
in  1849,  'Women  Bathing/  and  a  drawing  of  'The  First Yoyage;' 
and  in  1852  '  Blackheath  Park ; '  he  has  not  exhibited  aince. 

The  nation  already  possesses  three  of  Mulready's  beat  pictures,  the 
giftof  Mr.  Yernon:— 'The  Last  In;'  'Fair  Time;'  and  'Crossing 
the  Ford/  remarkablo  for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  painted. 
But  besides  these  a  great  addition  to  the  national  treasures  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  munificence  of  Mr.  SheepshankB,.whose  almost 
unrivalled  collection  of  English  pictures,  which  he  has  signified  his 
intention  of  presenting  to  the  nation,  contains  no  less  thui  thirteen 
of  Mulready's  paintings,  including  his  most  perfect  work,  '  Choosing 
the  Wedding  Gown ;' '  The  Sonnet,' '  Open  your  Mouth  and  Shut  your 
Eyes,'  'The  Interoepted  BiUeV  'The  Pinch  of  the  Ear/  'All  the 
World's  a  Stage,'  and  several  of  his  earlier  works.    [Sec  buppLBMCNT.] 

MUN,  THOMAS,  is  the  name  of  an  English  writer  on  political 
economy,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  but  of 
whose  personal  history  scarcely  anything  appears  to  be  known.  His 
best  known  work,  a  small  8vo  volume  publi^ed  at  London  in  1664, 
is  entitled  'England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade;  or,  the  Balance  of 
our  Foreign  Trade  is  the  rule  of  our  Treasure.  Written  by  Thomas 
Mun  of  London,  merchant,  and  now  published  for  the  conunon  good 
by  his  son  John  Mun  of  Bearsted,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Esquire.' 
This  title-page  comprehends  nearly  all  the  particulars  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  respecting  Mun.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Thomss, 
earl  of  Southampton,  in  an  address  in  which  Mun's  son  says — "  It  was 
left  me  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy  by  my  finther,  for  whose  uke  I  cannot 
but  value  it  as  one  of  my  best  moveables,  and  as  such  I  dedicate  it  to 
your  lordship.  He  was  in  his  time  famous  amongst  merchants,  and 
well  known  to  moat  men  of  business  for  his  general  experience  in 
affidrs  and  notable  insight  into  trade ;  neither  was  he  less  observed  for 
his  integrity  to  his  prince,  and  seal  to  the  common-wealth.  The 
serious  discoveries  of  such  men  are  commonly  not  unprofitable."  A 
passsge  which  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  work  may  give  some  indi« 
cation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mun's  dealings.  Having  observed 
that  Ferdinand  I.,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  waa  very  rich  in 
treasure,  and  enlarged  his  trade  by  lending  to  merchants  great  sums 
of  money  at  a  low  interest,  he  adds — ''  Myself  had  40,000  crowns  of 
him  prolu  for  a  whole  year ;  although  he  knew  that  I  would  presently 
send  it  away  in  specie  to  Turkey,  to  be  employed  in  wares  for  his 
oonntry ;  he  being  well  assured  that  in  this  couma  of  trade  it  would 
return  again,  aooording  to  the  old  saying,  with  a  duck  in  the  mouth. 
By  his  thus  enoouiaging  of  commeroe,  witlKn  these  thirty  years  the 
trade  of  his  port  of  Iisghom  is  so  much  increased,  that^  of  a  poor 
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little  town,  m  I  myself  knew  it,  it  k  now  becomo  a  fiur  and  Btjrong 
ci^."  Ferdinand  I.  died,  after  a  reign  of  twentv-two  years,  in  1609 ; 
it  is  stnngo  therefore  that  Mr;  Macpherson,  who  quotes  this  passage 
in  his  *  Annals  of  Commerce,'  should  place  it  under  tho  year  1680, 
remarking  that  "probably  Mr.  Mun  was  in  Leghorn  about  this  time^ 
and  may  have  written  his  book  about  1660."  The  oonjecture  of 
Mr.  M'Gullooh  ('Prindples  of  Politioal  Economy,'  p.  SO),  that  the 
book  was  probably  written  about  1686  or  1640,  is  likely  to  be  much 
nearer  the  truth.  Mun,  bemg,  as  we  have  seen,  a  foreign  merdiant  of 
the  highest  eminence  before  1609,  can  hardly  have  been  bom  later 
than  1580,  and  most  probably  was  dead  long  before  1660.  His 
England's  Treasure'  is  addressed  to  his  son,  and  begins— "My  son, 
in  a  former  discourse  I  have  endeaToured,  after  my  manner,  briefly  to 
teaoh  thee  two  things:  the  first  is  piety; ....  the  second  is  policy ;.. . 
so  am  I  now  to  speak  of  money,"  But  whether  this  former  discourse 
was  ever  published  we  do  not  know.  Mun,  however,  has  always  been 
understood  to  be  the  writer  of  a  work  entitled  'A  Discourse  of  Trade 
from  England  to  the  East  Indies,  hj  T.  M.'  4to,  London,  1621. 

The  object  of  this  last-mentioned  work  is  to  defend  the  East  India 
trade  from  the  charge  brought  against  it  of  exhausting  the  national 
wealth  by  occasioning  an  annual  exportation  of  treasure,  or  of  gold 
and  silver.  Mun  does  not  deny,  or  for  a  moment  doubt^  that  the  true 
profit  of  the  oountiy  upon  any  branch  of  oommeroe  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  balance  of  money  whidi  it  annually  brings  into  the  country ; 
but  he  oontends,  thaty  although  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  would  upon  this  principle  be  a  losing  trade,  yet  it 
became  in  reality  profitable  in  oonaequence  of  the  exportation  of  cer- 
tain oommodities  which  it  enabled  us  to  make  to  other  European 
countries,  from  which  in  this  way  we  drew  back  every  year  a  much 
laiger  amount  of  treasure  than  we  sent  out  to  India.  The  reasoning 
is  the  same  that  was  afterwards  employed  by  Sir  Josiah  Cluld  in  his 
anonymous  pamphlet^  'The  East  India  Trade,  a  most  profitable  Trade 
to  this  Kingdom,'  published  in  1677.  The  same  doctrine  is  also 
expounded  in  Mun*s  other  work,  his  'England's  Treasure  by  Foreign 
Trade,'  the  fourth  chapter  of  which,  principally  relatiog  to  the  East 
India  trade,  is  headed, '  The  exportation  of  our  monies  in  trade  of 
merchandize  is  a  means  to  increase  our  treasure.'  The  fundamental 
principle  of  that  work  is  stated  in  the  second  chapter: — "  The  ordinary 
means  to  increase  our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by  foreign  trade,  wherein 
we  must  ever  observe  this  rule— to  sell  more  to  strangers  yearly  than 
we  consume  of  theirs  in  Tslue."  Perhaps  the  principle  of  ^hat  has 
been  ,e^ed  the  mercantile  or  balance  of  trade  system  had  scarcely 
before  been  so  distinctly  avowed,  at  least  by  any  English  economist 
The  work,  which  extends  to  220  pages,  contains  twenty-one  chapters 
in  aU.  It  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  great  authority,  and  was  reprinted 
act  London  in  1669,  in  1698,  in  1700,  in  1718,  and  again  in  <  A  Seleot 
Collection  of  Enghah  Tracts,'  in  1856.    Also  at  Glasgow  in  1755. 

MUNCH,  PETEB  ANDREAS,  an  ingenious  and  indefieitigable 
Norwegian  aotiquaiy  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Christiania  on  the 
15th  of  December  1810.  He  received  his  first  education  from  his 
father,  who  was  pariah-priest  of  Qjerpen  near  Skien,  was  then  sent 
to  the  Latin  ecdiool  at  Skien,  and  after  1828  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
IJniveiaity  of  Chriatiama,  where,  in  18S4,  he  paaM)d  his  examina- 
tion in  jurisprudence.  The  law  however  had  less  attractions  for 
him  than  language  and  history ;  and  in  1887  he  obtained  the  post  of 
'  lector,'  and  in  1841  of  professor  of  history  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Christiania.  He  ha*  since  then  passed  his  life  in  literary  labours,  and 
has  paid  yirits  to  different  countries,  including  England  and  Scotland. 
The  elucidation  of  the  ancient  history  and  languages  of  Norway  and 
the  North  is  his  favourite  subject,  on  which  he  Jas  advanced  some 
ideaa  of  a  novel  character,  which  he  defends  with  spirit  if  not  with 
snoceas.  He  opposes  the  usual  notion  that  one  hmguage  formerly 
prevailed  oTer  all  Scandinavia  during  historic  times,  and  that  that 
ttttguage  is  still  preserved  in  Iceland— contending  thai  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  north,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  formerly  three 
distinct  dialects,  and  that  the  literature  called  Icelandic  is  the  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Norway,  of  which  kingdom  the  modem  Icelanders 
haye  4>reserved  one  dialect,  and  the  Feroe  islanders  another.  He 
therefore  refuses  to  give  the  name  of  Icelandic  to  the  language  in 
vhidi  the  ancient  S4;aa  were  written,  and  insists  on  calling  it  '  Old 
llorw«gian.'  Even  if  his  views  were  admitted  to  be  historically 
eonect,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  his  proposal 
is  open  to  the  same  objectionB  as  one  for  changing  the  name  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  to  'Old  English.'  The  inoonyenienoe  and  con- 
fusion tiut  arise  from  giving  two  names  to  one  language,  are  in  fiust 
conspienoualy  shown  by  the  operation  of  another  Norwegian  whim 
now  in  &shion.  The  modem  language  of  Christiania  is  predsely  the 
same  as  that  of  Copenhagen ;  but  while  in  Denmark  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  thia  language  is  called  Danish,  in  Norway  it  is  considered 
patriotic  by  many  to  call  it  Norwegian.  The  principle  on  which  this 
is  done  ie  diametrically  opposite  to  that  on  which  Icelandic  is  called 
Old  Norwegian,  but  aa  yet  both  the  old  and  the  modem  party  have 
rcaolntely  refused  to  concede  an  inch  to  their  opponents. 

Pfofeasor  Munch'a  works  are  numerous  and  important.  An  *01d 
Norwegian'  Grammar  and  an '  Old  Norwegian  *  Beading-book  are  among 
the  number.  He  has  published  an  edition  of  the '  Kongs  Skuggsio^'  or 
•loeUuBdie  Royal  Munor;'  of  the  elder  *Sdda,'  of  <  Aslak  Bolt?  Jorde- 
bog,'  the  *  Tenier '  of  an  old  archbishop  of  Drontheim,  of  the '  Fagrs- 
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kinna,'  a  chronicle  really  of  Old  Norway,  and  of  the  '  Andent  Laws  of 
Norway,'  'Norgea  Qamle  Love'  (8  yols.  4to),  in  oonjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Keyser.  Hii  '  Historical  and  Qeographical  Description  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  during  the  Middle  i^'  (Christiania,  1849),  and 
his  extended  « History  of  tiie  Norwegian  People '  (<  Det  Norske  Folkes 
Historie  0,  begun  in  1851,  and  still  in  progress,  are  standard  works  of 
their  kind.  He  has  not  disdained  to  write  also  a  <  History  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  for  the  use  of  Schools,'  1888;  and  a  series  of 
'Entertaining  Stories  from  Norwegian  History,'  1847.  Professor 
Munch  ii  an  antagonist  to  'Scandinavism,'  or  the  project  of  uniting  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre,  and  has  had  a  paper- 
war  on  the  subject  with  Pkofessor  Worsaae  the  Dane,  which  has  not 
howeyer  preyented  the  exchange  of  courtesies  between  the  two  anti- 
quarians. Munch  has  at  least  on  one  oocaaion  written  in  Swedish  in 
the  'Fom-Syenskans  och  Fom-Norskans  Sprilkl^gnad,'  Stockholm, 
1849,  an  essay  on  the  constraotion  of  the  Old  Swedish  and  Old  Norwe- 
gian languages.  Essays  from  his  pen  appear  in  EngUsh  in  the  volume 
for  1852  of  the  translated  series  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Northern 
Antiquaries  Society— one  'On  the  Bunic  Inscriptions  in  Sodor  and 
Man; '  another, ' G^eographioal  Elucidations  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
local  names  occurring  in  the  Sagas.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
should  be  so  little  known  that  this  series,  bearing  a  French  titles 
*  M^moires  de  la  Sooi^t^  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,'  contains  more 
artidea  in  English  than  in  French.  It  is  a  set  of  books  that  ought  to 
find  its  way  into  all  our  laige  libraries.    [See  Sufflbkbnt.] 

*  Akdbsab  Munch,  a  cousin  of  Professor  Peter  Andreas  Munch,  is 
a  Norwegian  poet  of  some  note.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Christiansand,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  has  been  since  1880  an  amanuensis 
in  the  Uniyersity  Library  of  Christiania.  His  '  Digte  gamle  og  nye ' 
('Poems  Old  and  New,'  Christiania,  1848),  and  his  ' Nye  Digte '  (* New 
Poems/  Christiania,  1850),  are  spoken  of  as  of  merit.  He  has  also 
written  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  Solomon  de  Cans,  respecting  whom 
a  ridiculous  story  has  been  put  in  circulation  by  a  French  wag,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  conceiyed  the  notion  of  the  steam-engine 
from  his  ravings  when  a  madman  confined  in  the  Bicdtre. 

MONCHHAUSEN,  ADOLPHUS,  baron,  bora  in  Hanoyer  in 
1688,  studied  at  Jena,  Halle^  and  Utreoht,  and  afterwards  filled  several 
important  official  stations  in  the  electorate.  He  was  an  active  agent 
in  founding  the  University  of  Oottiogen,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
curator,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death.  He  deyoted  himself 
with  great  assiduity  and  seal  to  the  advanoement  of  that  institution, 
which  rose  tmder  his  care  to  a  high  rank  among  the  universities  of 
Germany.  He  established  the  chairs  of  geography,  literary  history, 
and  political  science,  and  improved  the  system  of  teadung  philosophy 
and  theology,  by  doing  away  vrith  the  old  scholastic  methods.  Heyne 
says  that  Miinchhausen  introduced  into  the  university  freedom  of 
thinkmg,  feeling,  and  writing.  He  promoted  the  eatablishment  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Qottingen.  He  increased  the  library  of 
the  university  from  10,000  to  60,000  yolumes,  which  number  after- 
wards^ whilst  Heyne  was  librarian,  was  brought  up  to  200,000.  AU 
these  things  Miinchhausen  did  with  yery  moderate  means,  and  chiefly 
by  his  activity,  judgment,  and  perseyerance.  More  ample  particulars 
of  what  Miinchhausen  eflbcted  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of 
Qottingen  are  given  in  Heyne's  'Oratio  in  Honorem  ao  Memoriam 
Miinohhausianam,'  inserted  in  the  2nd  yolume  of  his  'Opuscula 
Academica,'  and  in  his  other  oration  on  the  same  subject  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Qottingen,  inserted  in  the 
second  yolume  of  *Novi  Commentarii  Sodetatis  Qottingensis;'  and 
also  in  Heeren'a  '  life  of  Heyne.' 

Miinchhausen  was  for  many  years  privy-counsellor  to  the  elector  of 
Hanoyer,  George  IL  of  Great  mtam,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  was  appointed  first  minister,  by  his  successor,  for  the  electorate 
of  Hanover,  which  situation  he  filled  to  the  general  satiBfaction,  though 
only  for  a  diort  time.    He  died  at  Hanover,  November  26, 1770. 

MUNDAY,  ANTHONY,  must^  aocordmg  to  his  epitaph,  haye  been 
bom  in  1558.  His  early  life  is  almost  totally  unknown;  but  he  was 
at  one  time  abroad,  and  describes  himself  as  having  been  **  the  pope's 
scholar  in  the  seminary  at  Rome."  In  1582  he  was  one  of  the  mstra- 
ments  in  the  detection  of  the  popish  conspiracy ;  he  was  a  witness 
against  some  of  the  prisoners;  and  he  published '  A  breefe  and  true 
Reporte  of  the  Execution  of  certain  Traytoura  at  Tiborae  the  28th  and 
80th  days  of  May,  1582 ;  gathered  by  A.  M.,  who  was  there  present.' 
He  had,  it  appears,  held  a  dispute  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  with  one 
of  the  yietims.  This  pamphlet  was  not  Monday's  first  publication. 
His  tract,  called'The  Mirror  of  MutabiUtie,' had  appeared  in  1579; 
and  he  published,  after  this  dat^  a  large  number  of  pieces  in  prose 
and  yerse^  originals  and  translations.  Lists  will  be  found  in  the 
<  British  Bibliographer '  and  elsewhere.  His  dramatic  productions  are 
now  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  others.  He  is  said,  but  on 
equivocal  authority,  to  haye  boon  a  player  and  an  unsuccessful  one : 
he  was  at  an^  rate  a  frequent  writer  of  plays,  and  also  of  pageants  for 
the  corporation  and  companies  of  London.  Ben  Jonson,  in  '  The  Case 
18  Altered,'  vnitten  early  in  1599,  ridicules  him  and  his  dty-ehows  in 
lus  dharaotsr  of  Antonio  BaUadino,  making  this  personage  to  say  of 
himselfy  that  he  "supplies  the  place  of  pageant-poet  to  the  city  of 
Milan  when  a  worse  cannot  be  had,"  and  that  he  '*  uses  as  much  stale 
stuff  as  any  man  does."  Perhaps  Ben's  critical  acumen  was'  a  little 
sharpened  by  the  fisMt  thatMunday  had  just  been  called  "our  beat 
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plotUr"  in  MctfM's  'P&Uadli  Tuam^*  in  wfaioh  Joneon'tf  own  name  ia 
not  mefttionedL  Mr.  Collier  «niitaiti«ieb  fburteton  plays  which  Miinday 
Wtoto,  or  luniBlwd  in  writings  d#iiring  howvter  to  wld  to  thk  list  the 
thtn  newly-diMovered  plaj  oidlod '  The  Two  Italian  Qontlemen/ which 
he  attributes  to  MuDdaj,  atid  infeni  to  have  been  acted  aboat  1684. 
The  fbliowing  other  plaja  of  Munday  have  bden  printod  :--l,  8,  '  The 
Pownfal  of  Robert^  Earl  of  Hnniingdon*'  by  Anthony  Munday ;  *  The 
Peath  of  Boberty  Btf  1  of  Hiuitingdoo«'  by  Anthody  Mnnday  and  Henijr 
OhetUe^  both  aeted  in  Febtoary  1688>  iind  printed  in  1601.  Both  are 
reprinted  in  Mr*  ColUer^s  'Supplementafy  Yolnine  toDoddey'tOM 
Playi.'  TheQT  are  rude  and  iirsgidar  piecee»  poeeewing  mvoh  vigonr  of 
painting,  iod  pxwei&ting,  in  the  soines  with  Bobin  Hood^s  band  in 
Sherwood  IV>reet»  eokne  pleeiing  poetry.  8^  The  Widow's  Charm)' 
acted  in  July  160SI,  and  suppoeeid  to  be  the  comedy  of '  The  Paritan, 
or  the  Widow  of  WatUntf  Street,'  which  tras  printed  in  1607,  and  has 
been  aUurdly  attributed  to  Shakspere.  4,  '  The  Firtt  Bart  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  John  Oldoastle^'  by  Anthony  Mnnday,  Michael  Drayton, 
Bobert  Wilson,  and  Ridiard  Hathwaye;  puhliilied  twioe  in  1600,  one 
of  the  editions  attributiog  it  to  Shfe^iipere«  Monday  died  Aag»  10, 
1638,  aod  was  buried  in  tlM  ohureh  of  SSt  Stepheo,  Co]!eauui*str8et. 

MUNSTBB,  SEBASTIAlSr,  bom  at  Ingleahiem,  in  the  palatinato 
of  the  Rhine,  in  1489,  became  a  Fkanciscan  monk,  but  afterwards 
adopted  Luther^s  reformation,  and  repaired  to  Basel,  whera  he  WM 
madeproibssor  of  Hebrew,  in  which  langusge  he  was  Tcry  learned^  He 
was  ako  well  acquainted  with  mAthematica.  fie  died  of  the  plagne, 
at  Basel,  in  1652.  His  works  are^l,  <Biblia  Hebraioa  Charactere 
Singulari  apud  Judnos  Qermanos  in  nsn  reo^to^  cum  Latma  Plano- 
^ue  NoTa  TiansUtions^  ac(jectis  insuper  e  Babbinomm  Oommentariis 
Annotationibus,'  Ac,  foL,  Basel,  1684-86  (  reprinted  in  2  vols.  foL,  in 
1646»  with  oonsideiable  additions  and  eocrectionSk  2,  <  Qtanimatica 
Chaldaica,*  4to.  8,  *  Diotiottarium  Chaldaicnu  non  tam  ad  Chakiaicos 
intcrpretes,  quam  ad  Rabbinorum  intelligenda  Commentaria  neiiSMi 
rium,'  4to.  4,  'Dictionarium  Trilinguci'  Latin,  Greek,  and  fiebimf, 
foL  6,  'Captivitatea  Judsoram  incerti  autoriS)'  Hobrew  and  Latin, 
8to.  6,  'Catalogue  omnium  pmceptorum  legis  Mosaiced,  qua  ab 
Hebreis  sezoenta  et  oetodsc&es  numerantur,  cum  suodnota  Rabbi- 
norum ezpositione  et  additione  teaditlonum,'  fta,  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
8ro.  7,  *  Organum  Uranicun ;  theorica  omnium  planetarum  tnotus, 
canones,'  f  oL  8,  *  Cosmographia  Universalis,'  foL,  1 644»  which  was  trans- 
lated  into  German,  French,  Italian,  English,  Bohemian,  and  eUier  Ian- 
guages»  It  is  one  of  the  first  uniTcrsal  geographies  published  in  modem 
timesi  and  is  remarkably  well  executed  oonsidecing  the  age  in  Which 
it  was  written*  The  author  is  most  diffuse  in  treating  of  Germany 
and  Switaerland.  fie  gives  a  description  of  the  principal  towns,  their 
hiBtoiy,  the  laws,  manners,  and  aits  of  the  pMple ;  the  remarkable 
animals  of  the  country,  the  ptfoductions  of  the  soii»  the  mhicB,  ftq^ } 
and  the  whole  is  iUnstrated  by  iTDodcuta^  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  .  Miinster  mentions  several  learned  niett  of  his  time  who 
furnished  him  with  an  aooOunt  of  their  i«Bpestive  countries^  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  lllj^rieom,  &a  He  also  gives  specimens  of  several  languagea. 
9,  *Rudimenta  mathematica  in  duos  librce  digests.'  10^  <fiorologio- 
graphia,'  being  a  treatise  of  gnomonios. 

MuDster  translated  into  Latin  several  works  of  the  learned  Hebrew 
grammarian  £lias  Levita  on  the  Massorah,  and  on  Hebrew  gramman 
Ue  also  wrote  notes  to  Pomponius  Mela  and  Solinus.  His  Com- 
mentaries  upon  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  ineerted 
among  the  *  Critic!  Saeri' 

MUBA'D  (AMUAA'T)  L  soft  of  Orikhab,  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1360,  when  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age^  He 
fixed  his  residence  at  Adrianople,  where  he  raised  a  handsome  moaque, 
which  still  exists.  Be  oooquersd  part  of  Maoedonia  and  Thessalyi 
concluded  a  treaty  of  neaoe  and  alliance  ^th  John  Palssologus, 
emperor  of  Constantiuopls^  and  married  the  daa^hter  of  the  despotos 
or  prince  of  Servia.  klurad  paid  great  altention  to  the  discipline  of 
his  arm^,  and  especially  of  his  infantry;  he  founded  the  oorps  of 
Janissanet^  which  afterwards  contributed  so  grsatly  to  the  extension 
of  Turkish  conquest.  Contoa,  the  son  of  Murad,  and  Andtooicus^ 
the  son  of  John  PalsBologns^  fought  together  i^ainst  the  Bulgariana 
and  other  Slavonian  tribes  whom  they  defeated  at  Sirmium  on  the 
Danube.  An  intimacy  grew  up  between  the  two  young  prinoss,  of 
which  Andronicus  availed  himself  to  persuade  his  friend  to  revolt 
against  his  father;  and  whilst  both  Murad  and  John  Plaheolcgus  were 
in  Asia»  the  two  younger  princes  jointly  aasnmed  the  sotemign 
authority  in  Europe.  Murad  however  mmi  came  back,  brb^g  with 
him  the  Greek  emperori  the  tioope,  which  were  ohie^  Tiukidi» 
returned  to  their  allsgiance;  and  the  two  young  ni«n»  havii^^shut 
themselves  up  m  the  town  of  Demotica,  were  taken  prisoners.  Muted 
sent  Andronicus  to  his  father  at  Constantinople^  insisting  upon  his 
immediate  punishment  John  Paleoologus  ordersd  the  eyes  of  Andro- 
nicus to  be  put  out^  but  the  operation  was  performed  only  upon  one; 
Murad  caused  both  his  son's  eyes  to  be  put  ou%  after  which  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  young  prince.  Some  time  afteiv  Manuel,  the  second 
son  of  John  Psleologus,  whom  his  father  had  associated  with  him  in 
the  empire,  having  given  cause  of  suspicion  to  Murad,  was  besieged 
[by  the  sultan  in  ThesBalonica,  whilst  his  own  father  did  not  dare  to 
assist  him,  Msnuel  surrendered  the  town,  and  east  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  sultan,  who  forgave  him.  John  PaleBolcgn%  ailiamed  of 
hh  humiliating  conditiou,  proceeded  to   Wt^atern  kurope^  leaving 


Manuel  to  govern  in  his  abssnoe.  In  the  meantime  Murad  extended 
his  power  hito  Asia  Minor,  and  annexed  Phrygia4o  his  dominions; 
whilst  his  general  Earatino  conquered  a  great  part  of  Albania,  sendin|t 
an  immense  number  of  women  and  children  aoroos  the  Straits  of 
GellipoU  as  slaves  into  Asia.  Laurus,  prinea  of  Serviai  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Ottoknans,  formed  a  league  with  the  Hungariani^ 
Salmatums,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  led  his  troops  in 
uerBon  against  Muradi  who  met  him  in  the  plains  of  Oassovia.  A 
ftarftd  battle  took  place  in  1 369,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage, 
and  totally  defbated  the  Christiatuk  Lasarus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.  Murad,  while  inspecting  the  field  of  battle  after  the  figbt 
was  over,  received  a  deadly  blow  from  a  wounded  Albanian  who  was 
lying  on  the  gmund  near  him.  The  Turkish  soldien,  in  reveng«. 
massacred  all  the  prisonen,  including  the  Prinea  of  Servia.  Murad 
himself  died  in  a  fbw  hours,  after  it  reign  of  thirty  yvars,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Bayaiid.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  religion  of 
the  EorteH  sevsm  but  jost»  and  simple  In  his  drses  and  habits.  His 
body  was  interred  with  those  of  hit  ancestors,  at  Brusa,  in  Bithynia. 

MURAD  IL,  ton  of  Mahomet  L,  succeeded  his  father  in  1421,  being 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age^  An  impostor  bad  made  h&i  appeanaoe 
hi  his  fkther^a  lifetime,  pretending  to  be  Mostapha,  Bayaaid's  eldest 
son,  who  had  fUlen  in  the  battle  of  Angora  in  1401  againat  Tsmeriane* 
The  Qreek  empeit>fv  pretending  to  believe  him,  protected  him  against 
the  wrath  of  Mfthomet ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  lattery  actually 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  acknowledged  him  as  sultan. 
Murad  was  then  at  Brusa.  The  pretended  Mustapha  established  his 
court  at  Adrianople,  and  was  acknowledged  by  several  pashaa  and  other 
officers.  The  first  army  which  Murad  aent  against  him  was  defeated } 
but  Mui«d  soon  after  took  the  field  in  perton,  and  being  assisted  by 
the  QenoMe^  who  furnished  him  with  vesseU  to  carry  his  army  acron 
the  Straits  of  QalUpoU,  ha  defeated  the  troops  of  Mustapha,  took 
AdrianoplO)  and,  having  seised  the  pretender,  had  him  hanged  in  1422. 
Murad  than  turned  against  Manuel,  ravaged  Maoedonia  and  Thracia, 
and  threatened  Constantinople;  but  Manuel  auoceeded  in  stirring  up 
snother  inaurrectfon  in  Asia  in  fevour  of  another  Muatapha,  Mutads 
vounger  brother.  Murad  was  obliged  to  leave  Europe  to  quell  the 
insurreotion,  and  soon  after  the  Ch-eek  emperor  died  (14i4),  leaving  to 
his  successor,  John  PalsBologus  IL,  the  broken  ramaina  of  his  empirs. 
Mund  disponed  the  insurgents  at  Niesm,  and  had  his  two  brothers 
sttingled,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretext  fbr  farther  ineuiteotiona 
On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  obliged  John  Pabsologus  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Meantime  the  Venetians  had  taken  poseesriou  of  Theasalonioa 
with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Murad  laid  siege  to  i%  and  took 
it^  after  a  long  xvNStanos^  in  1489,  when  the  town  was  sacked,  and  sU 
the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery.  Murad  afterwards 
mafcuhed  against  Servia,  although  one  of  hhi  wivea  waa  Mary,  sister  of 
George^  the  deapotos  or  prince  of  thkt  country*  He  took  iSemendria, 
ahd  obliged  George  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Hungary  snd  Pbland,  to  whom  he  gave  up  the  stronghold  of  Belgnde. 
The  gaiiant  Hunnyadea,at  the  heed  of  the  Hungarians,  having  deieated 
the  Turks,  Murad  entered  into  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Ladislaus^  who 
swore  to  obosrvu  it  feithfully ;  but  being  encouraged  bj  the  Veaetams, 
by  the  woywode  of  Yalacbia,  and  by  the  pope  himself,  Sugenius  IV.| 
who  sent  him  Cardihal  Julian  Oesarini  to  qmet  his  scraples,  by  telling 
him  that  an  oath  taken  to  an  unbeliever  was  not  binding,  Ladislaus 
broke  tiie  trnce^  and  advanced  with  a  large  army  of  Uungariani, 
Valaohians,  and  others,  to  Varna,  where  he  was  met  by  Murad.  A 
desperate  battle  followed :  Hunnyades  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the 
Turkey  but»  not  being  supported  by  the  rest,  the  whole  Christian  army 
WBBeut«i>pieoes,1444»  Ladialans  himself  fell,  together  with  the  l^ts 
CMariai. 

Murad  soon  after  abdicated  the  throne  in  fhvour  of  his  son 
Midiomet>  then  fifteen  ^ears  old,  and  retired  to  Msg^nesia.  But  seeing 
the  diaordem  which  broke  out  in  the  empire^  owing  to  the  youth  or 
his  son,  ho  resumed  his  authority,  quelled  the  incipient  anarchy,  and 
turned  his  arms  agaiuAt  Scanderbeg^  wlio  however  repulsed  hlcn  at 
the  siege  of  Croia.  He  then  marched  against  Hunnyades,  whom  he 
defeated  with  grsat  loss.  Murad  died  of  iUnem  at  Adrianople,  in  1451, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Murad  possebsed  several  great  oualitiesi 
but  was  lensual  and  crueL    He  was  Bucoeeded  by  Mahomet  iL 

MUHAD  IIL,  son  of  Seiim  IL,  suooeeded  hU  father  in  1575,  being 
then  thirty-one  years  old^  hk  1676  he  began  a  ivar  against  Persia, 
which  iMtted  till  150<K  when  peace  was  madcy  Panua  being  obliged  to 
rssign  to  the  Turks  the  towns  of  Tfcbris)  Q^ige^  Shirvan,  and  Khans 
irith  their  tenitoriea  In  1598  he  sent  an  army  into  Hungary,  which 
repulsed  the  Austrians  near  Qran,  and  took  the  fortrsss  of  BaaU 
But  afterwards  the  Turkish  ■rmiea  met  with  reverses,  and  the  prince 
of  Trauqrlvania  having  joined  the  emperorv  and  tha  woywcde  of 
Valachia  having  revolted  against  the  sultan,  tha  Turks  last  Otsowa 
and  Silistria,  with  a  vast  number  of  men.  In  the  midst  of  these  dti- 
aatens  Murad  died  of  the  stone^  at  Constantmople,  in  January  169^ 
and  was  aqccaeded  by  hia  aldeet  son  Bfahomet^  Murad  was  fond  ci 
war,  and  yet  never  went  to  the  field  in  penon. 

MUBAD  IV«,  nephew  of  sultan  Mustapha  L,  who' was  deposed,  in 
1683,  by  the  JanisBaries>  suooeeded  his  unole  when  fourteen  years  old. 
The  first  years  of  his  raign  wure  mark«d  by  ruverttea  on  the  ridt  of 
Huagaiy  aa  weU  as  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Persn,  tha  Ottomans  beiufc 
then  at  war  both  with  the  emperor  and  the  ahah{  but  in  1127,  Sultan 
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Jlwnd  Mug  now  of  «ge^  jukl  having  ooncluded  peaco  with  Uie 
^ptfor  Fardinan4  !!•»  tamed  all  his  afctentioa  towards  Penis,  and 
laid  siege  to  Bsghdad,  where  the  Pendans  had  a  garrison.  Meantime 
the  Jania^riee  (aviog  broken  oat  into  insorxectiony  Muc^  8how94 
great  spiatfe  and  sacoeeded  in  restoring  obedience.  In  1635  he 
jepaired  in  person  to  the  army  against  Persia,  but  was  obliged  to 
retires  In  1637,  having  made  great  pveparatioIll^  he  agaiQ  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  in  the  following  year  captured  jSftfhdad  after 
an  obstinate  defenoe,  when  he  ordered  the  whole  population,  with- 
out distiootion  of  age  or  wXf  to  bo  massacred.  In  1689  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  made  peace  with  Persia,  Bsghdad  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  In  1640  Mured  died  of  a  debaueh 
in  drinking,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted*  His  severity  repressed 
the  disorderly  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  pashas 
during  bis  reign,  which  wss  upon  the  whole  a  successful  oi^ :  but 
hia  eruelty  and  debauchery  have  marked  his  chwacter  as  one  of  the 
worst  pijnoss  of  the  Ottomana. 

MURAT,  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
imperial  marshal^  and  by  Napoleon  I.  created  king  of  Naples,  wss 
born  at  a  village  in  Perigord,  in  1768.  Hia  father  was  a  country 
innkeeper,  who  had  been  a  steward  to  the  great  family  of  the  Talley- 
nmds,  and  through  th^  interest  young  Joadiim  was  placed  at  the 
college  of  Cahors,  and  destined  for  the  church ;  but  hjs  disposition 
and  eoodnot  little  fitted  him  for  the  sacred  professiop,  and  an  amour 
led  him  to  discard  the  ecclesiastical  habit  and  enlist  into  a  regiment 
of  chasseurs,  from  which  he  was  soon  after  dismissed  for  insnbordina- 
tion,  Betaming  to  his  native  village,  he  took  charge  of  his  iather*s 
horses  until  tiie  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  obtained  his 
enrolment  into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Loais  XYL,  from  which 
he  paMcd  as  a  sub-lientepant  into  a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  During 
the  reign  of  terror  he  professed  himself  an  enthusiastic  champion  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  roee  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  colonel;  but  his 
Jscobin  predilections  did  not  prevent  him  Irom  makii^g  himself  usefol 
to^naparte  in  the  a£Bur  of  the  Sections  in  179^ ;  m^  fcf  was  rewarded 
by  being  placed  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  future  emperor  |n  )ijs 
Inilliant  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  Murat  closely  followed  those  of  his 
patron.  The  fiery  valour  which  the  "  handsome  swordsnian  "  (beau 
sabreur),  as  he  was  called,  showed  in  a  hundred  fightSi  the  splendid 
thoQgh  somewhat  fsntastic  coatume  in  which  he  delighted  to  figure, 
and  the  love  of  daring  achievement  which  threw  an  air  of  ancient 
romanQe  over  all  his  actions,  invested  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  admiring 
fellow-soldiers,  with  the  renown  of  some  paladin  of  old ;  and  his  enter- 
|>ri4ng  talents  in  the  field  obtained  tot  him  the  graver  distinction, 
ID  the  oQol  judgment  of  Nepoleon  himself  of  "the  best  cavaUy 
olBcer  in  Europe."  He  commanded  that  arm  in  the  campaigns  of 
I^Cypt,  Italy,  Austria,  And  Prussia;  and  in  all,  at  Abonkir,  Marengo, 
Aosterlits,  JflD%  £ylai|,  and  Vmi^df  his  services  were  brilliantly 


After  the  Egyptian  campaign,  he  ol)tained  the  hand  of  CaroUoCb 
youngest  sister  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  in  1606  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sovereign  prinee,  and  recognised  by  the  continental  powers  as 
gnmd-dnke  of  Berg  and  Cleves. 

In  1806  he  commanded  the  Freneh  army  in  Napoleon's  unprin- 
cipled invasioD  of  Spain;  from  whioh  country  he  was  recalled  and  sent 
to  Naples  to  ascend  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  Tscated  by  the 
eJevation  of  Joseph  Bonapsrte  to  the  Spanish  crown*  In  1612  he 
aoeompanied  Hapoleon  on  the  expedition  to  BussiSf  in  the  oommaad 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army-^the  most  nomeroos  and  splendid 
body  of  horse  perhaps  whioh  the  world  has  ever  seen  arrayed  in  the 
ages  of  civilised  warfara  Baring  the  advance  to  Moscow,  Murat 
diaplayed  his  accustomed  prodigiee  of  personal  valour;  but  the  reverses 
of  the  retreat  diaguated  him ;  reproaches  whioh  passed  between  Ifapo- 
loon  and  himself  i^gravated  the  recollection  of  some  former  slights 
and  wrongs  of  which  he  deemed  that  hia  brother-in-law  had  been 
guilty  to  him;  and  although  he  again  served  tiie  emperor  in  the 
campaign  of  1813,  he  fioally,  after  the  disastroas  battle  of  Leipsig^ 
d»eried  his  waning  fortunes,  and  allied  himself  with  his  enemies. 
By  this  defeetion  he  for  a  time  saved  his  own  throne ;  but  the  deUy 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  lecogmse  his  regal  title  alarmed  his 
enspieions,  and  hurried  him«  on  the  re-appearsnce  of  Kapoleon  in 
France,  in  1815,  into  hostilities  against  the  allied  powers.  In  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  Itslians  to  arm  for  their  national  independency 
lie  signally  fuled ;  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  kingdom;  and 
dcaparafeely  landing  again  in  arms  on  the  coasts  of  Calabria  with  a  few 
followers^  he  was  captured,  and  shot  by  the  base  sentence  of  a 
Neapolitan  oourt-martiaL  As  a  sovereign  Murat  had  shown  himself 
mild,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  as  a  politician  he  was  weak,  vacillating, 
and  fsithlese ;  in  the  field  the  **  best  cavalry  officer  in  .fiurope  "  was 
•ssorsdly  no  general ;  as  a  man  he  had  many  warm  and  noble  feeUngs; 
but  of  fixed  principle,  either  in  private  or  public  life,  he  was  utterly 
destitute.  Hia  wife^  Oaeousa  Mabu.  Ahmunziata  Bohajpabts,  sister 
of  Napolsoo  Lf  was  bom  at  Ajacoio,  in  1762.  Sba  married  in  1803 
Qmmi  Mnrat»  then  aidcHle^amp  to  the  First  Consnl,  and  became 
Grand  Duchess  of  Berg,  and  afterwards  Queen  of  Naples  in  1606.  She 
sraa  the  only  sister  of  Kapoleon  who  became  a  queepr  She  took  a 
oonaideimble  part  in  the  pablio  afihirs  in  the  Ungdom  of  Naples^  and 
times  regent  in  the  absenoa  of  her  hnabead,  who  was 


oUlked  to  follow  Kapoleon  in  his  never-ending  war&  ^Ud  di4{>l»yed 
much  ability,  prudence,  and  firmness;  she  aacooragsd  education  and 
learnings  and  founded  several  u^^ul  institutions,  among  othen  oqq  Ibr 
the  education  of  young  ladieg  at  Vaple^  mUdh  atOl  remabp.  At 
various  t^nes  slie  had  a  difllguU  t«sk  in  acting  Um  P%rt  of  a  oon^tor 
between  her  spirited  but  imprudent  ^usbaqd  and  her  imperiooi 
brothes.  After  seven  years  of  reig^,  fi|ie  was  obliged,  through  the 
reverses  of  her  husband  in  181f»  to  leaye  Naples  on  board  of  an  English 
mM>-of.war,  and  to  retire  to  Austria,  ^h^r^  she  lived  for  many  years 
under  the  tiUe  of  Countesa  of  Upaao  (the  anagru^  <lf  'Napoli'). 
After  the  tragical  death  of  her  husband,  sl)e  busied  hemalf  with  ^e 
education  of  ^&r  four  ehildvan.  In  course  of  tiipe  the  two  sods  wsQt 
to  settle  in  America,  one  daughter  married  the  Italian  Coupt  ^poni, 
and  the  other  Count  PepoU  of  Bologna*  Madame  Marat  made  a 
journey  to  Paris  after  1880  for  some  fimily  ioterests»  and  was  well 
receifed  by  I^uis-PhUippe  and  his  family.  She  afterirerds  went  to 
Italy,  and  died  at  Florence,  in  Msy  1839.  Ki^leon  had  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  sister  Caroline,  fhe  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Morat^ 
Napoleon  Achille,  died  in  1847.  |juoien  Charles  Joaeph  )iHn9ois 
Napoleon,  the  second  son,  after  Uie  declaration  of  a  republic  in  France 
m  1848,  was  elected  a  rspresenUtive  of  the  National  Assembly  for  the 
department  of  Lot^  By  some  parties  his  nfune  was  pnt  forward  during 
the  revolutionary  excitement  in  Italy  as  having  hereditary  c4aims  to 
leadership  ia  that  eountry,  and  he  Uptsalf  ww  led  to  publish  a  sort 
of  manifesto,  stating  that  he  held  himself  sesdy  if  Italy  cidled  him  to 
serve  her;  but  the  appeal  appears  to  have  excited  little  nmpt^thy. 

MURATO'iil,  LUDOVrCO  ANTONIO,  bom  in  1672.  at  Vignola, 
the  birthplace  of  the  i^xjhiteot  Barocci,  in  the  Mpdenesa  territory, 
studied  at  Modena,  and  showed  an  early  aptitade  for  historical  and 
philological  studies.  He  entered  holy  orders,  and  at  the  age  9f  three- 
aud-twenlyr  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  librsvians  of  Um  Aq^brosinn 
library  at  Milan.  In  that  eollectioii  he  discpyered  several  inedited 
manuscripts,  from  which  he  made  extracts,  which  he  published  with 
notes  and  oommentv  linder  the  titles  of  'Anecdote  liatina,'  and 
*  Anecdote  Grsca.'  Some  years  after  he  was  recalled  to  Modena  by 
the  Duke  I^naldo,  who  gave  him  the  situation  of  Ubn^im  of  the  rich 
librsry  of  the  house  of  llste,  a  pjaoe  whioh  he  reteined  for  the  wt  of 
hisliie, 

After  thif  appointwent  Hupstcri  defoted  himielf  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  Italian  records  of  tha  middle  agesi  and  after  many 
years  of  assidi^ous  labour  he  produced  bis  gveat  woril, '  fUruni  Itali- 
carum  Scriptores,  ab  anno  mm  Christiaii«»  q^ingenteiimo  ad  milleii- 
mum  quingeotesimum,'  98  yohu  fol.  The  fint  volume  of  this  immense 
ooUection  was  published  i».  1728,  and  the  last  appeared  is  17^. 
Several  prmces  and  noblemen  delrayed  ths  expenses  of  the  publi- 
cation; sixteen  of  then»  oontributed  4000  doUam  each.  In  this 
collection  Muratori  has  inserted  all  the  chfonidea  of  Italy  during  the 
middle  iiges  which  he  could  discover,  most  of  which  were  inedited, 
and  has  aocompapied  them  with  valuable  commentaries.  Some  of  tho 
texts  had  been  akeady  published  by  Qr«vins  in  his  'Thesauros 
Antiquitatum  et  Mistoriarum  Italic,'  but  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  century  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thonsand  years  embraced 
by  Muratori  In  seeking  after  the  historical  reeorda  of  the  middle 
ages,  Muratori  ooUeoted  alto  a  vast  number  of  documenta  conoeming 
the  sooial,  civil,  iatellaotual  and  political  oonditlon  of  Italy  during 
that  long  period,  which  he  transcribed  and  commented  upon,  and  be 
published  the  whole  in  seventy-five  dissertations  2  *  Antiquitatee  Italicis 
medii  sBvi,  sive  Disaertationas  da  moribus  Italici  populi,  ab  ineUnatione 
Homani  Imperii  usque  ad  annum  UQO,'  9  vols,  fol,  1786^3,  **  I  have 
treated  firsts"  says  the  aathor  in  his  preface^  *fof  the  king%  dukes, 
marquises,  oountih  and  other  msgistiatea  of  tha  Italian  kingdom ;  after 
whioh  I  have  investigated  the  Tarioaa  lonns  of  the  politifial  gorem- 
ment,  and  also  the  manners  of  the  private  oitiasna;  die  freedom  and 
franchisea  of  some  olaMsa  and  the  servitude  of  others ;  the  lawa,  the 
judicial  forms,  the  military  system ;  tha  art%  acieooes,  and  edneaHon : 
tho  progress  of  trade  and  industry ;  and  other  matters  of  social  and 
civil  history." 

Muratori  hsa  been  truly  oalled  the  'Father  of  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.'  Subsequent  lustoriaos,  aueh  as  fiismondi  and  others^ 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Muratori,  without  whose  previons  labonss  they 
could  not  have  undertaken  or  oompleted  their  works.  Muratori  wrote 
an  abridgement  of  his  Dissertations  in  Italian,  which  was  published 
after  his  death :  '  Dissertasioni  aopra  le  Antichitk  Italiane,'  8  vols.4to^ 
1769.  He  also  wrote  in  Italian,  *  Annali  d'ltalia  dal  principio  dell'  eia 
volgaie  sino  all'  anno  1750,'  12  vols.  4to,  1762^  It  is  the  first  ganeial 
history  of  Italy  that  was  published,  and  is  a  usafbl  book  of  refiBrenosu 
It  has  been  continued  by  Coppi  down  to  our  own  times:  'Annali 
d'ltalia  in  oontinuasione  di  quelU  del  Muratori,  dal  1750  al  1819,'  4  toIs. 
8vo,  liome,  1828.  Another  work  of  Muratori  is  his  'Novns  Thseaurus 
veterum  Inseriptionum,'  4  vok.  fol,  1780,  in  which  he  has  inserted 
many  insiviptions  unlmown  to  Grater,  Spon,  Fabretti,  and  other 
archaeologists  who  had  preceded  him. 

His  work  entitled  '  Antiobitk  Estensi,'  in  2  iroU.  foL,  Modena,  1710- 
40,  is  the  Fasti  of  the  honse  of  Sate  in  its  varioua  branches.  He  also 
wrote  several  historioo-political  trsatiaes  in  support  of  the  rights  of 
his  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Modena  over  tha  towns  of  Fsrrara  and 
Comecehio,  whidi  had  been  seised  by  the  oonrt  of  Borne :  'Questioni 
1711;  *  Plana  espowMmadiiDbittidsUaCaea 
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d'£8te  Bopra  la  Citta  di  Comacisfaio/  1712 ;  *  Ragioni  della 
Qua  d'Este  sopra  Ferrara,'  1714 

Among  Moratori's  other  woriu  we  matt  mention — 1,  'Govexno 
politioo^  medico,  ed  eodedastioo  della  Peete^'  1720,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  plague  of  Marseillei  and  Bhowing  the  methods  required 
to  counteract  it  2,  *  Difetti  della  Qiurisprudensa,'  1742,  in  which  he 
shows  the  defects  of  judicial  forma  in  most  countries.  8,  'Morale 
Filoeofia,'  1785.  4, '  Instituiioni  di  pubUioa  feUdtit,'  1749.  5,  « Delia 
regolata  divozione  dei  Fedeli.'  In  this  last  treatise^  Muratori,  who, 
though  sincerely  pious,  was  too  enlightened  to  be  superstitious,  com- 
bated several  popular  devotional  practices  which  were  merely  external, 
and  recommended  in  preference  internal  habits  of  self-examination 
and  prayer.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  heresy.  Muratori  wrote  to 
the  pope  Benedict  XIV,,  to  explain  his  meaning  and  ask  for  his  judg^ 
ment  on  the  matter  of  contention.  That  enlightened  pontiff  wrote 
him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling  him  that  "those  passages  in  hia 
works  which  were  not  found  acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either 
the  dogma  or  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  but  that  had  they  been 
written  by  any  other  peison  the  Roman  congregation  of  the  Index 
would  have  forbidden  them ;  which  however  had  not  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Muratori's  works,  because  it  waa  well  known  that  he, 
the  pope,  shared  in  the  universal  esteem  in  which  hia  merit  waa 
held,"  && 

The  oharacter  of  Muratori  is  dearly  seen  in  his  works.  Modest 
though  learned,  indefatigable,  intent  upon  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind, charitable  and  tolerant,  sincerely  religioua  and  strictly  moral,  he 
waa  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among 
the  learned  of  Italy.  He  was  rector  of  the  pariah  of  Pomposa  at 
Modena,  but  his  literary  occupations  did  not  make  him  neglect  his 
flock  :  he  assisted  hia  panshioners  with  his  advice  and  hia  money ;  he 
founded  several  charitable  institutions,  aod  rebidlt  the  parish  diiuch. 
He  died  at  Modena,  in  1750.  His  minor  works  were  collected  and 
published  at  Arezao,  in  1787,  in  19  vols.  4to.  His  tomb  is  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Modena,  near  that  of  his  illustrious  country- 
man Sig^onio. 

MUKAVIEY,  MIKHAEL  NIKITITCH,  a  Russian  author  of  some 
distinction,  was  bom  at  Smolensk,  October  15-27, 1757.  His  literary 
acquirements  and  talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  oi  Catherine  the 
Great,  by  whom  he  was  appomted,  in  1785,  preceptor  to  the  young 
grand-dukes  Alexander  (atterwards  Alexander  I.)  and  Constantine; 
and  it  waa  for  the  instruction  of  his  imperial  pupils  that  he  wrote  the 
greater  portion  of  hia  prose  works,  consisting  of  historical  and  moral 
pieces,  among  which  are  his  '  Epochs  of  tiie  Russian  Empire,'  and 
'  Qeographical  Sketches  of  North  and  South  Russia.'  His  <  Dialoguea 
of  the  l3ead '  are  also  intended  to  characterise  the  more  remarkable 
personages  of  Russian  histonr,  and  are  therefore  altogetiber  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  those  of  Ludan,  FonteneUe,  and  their  imitators, 
who  employed  that  form  of  compoaition  chiefly  as  the  vehide  of 
satire  One  of  his  most  admired  productions  is  hia  '  Otkold,*  which 
describes  the  march  of  the  northern  nationa  against  Constantinople^ 
and  which,  though  in  itself  a  mere  fragment^  proves  its  author  to 
have  possened  talents  capable  of  giving  ids  countrymen  a  prose  epic. 
To  these  productions,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  great  correct- 
ness aod  eneigy  of  style,  and  no  less  by  the  moral  feeling  which  per- 
vades them,  may  be  added  hia  <  Letters  of  Smilius,'  and  a  series  of 
reflections  or  sketches,  entitled  'The  Solitary  of  the  Suburb.'  His 
poetical  compositions  are  of  less  importance;  for  though  admired  in 
thdr  day,  they  now  possesa  little  interest  Muraviev  died  June  29 
<llth  July),  1807,  and  his  historical  pieces  were  collected  and  edited 
by  Karamdn  in  1810.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  three  large  volumes  8vo,  1829,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch,  written  by  his  nephew  and  pupiL 
ConstantiDe  Batiushkov,  tiie  distinguiihed  post 

♦MURCHISON,  SIR  RODERICK  IMPEY,  Bam;,,  D.aU,  F.RS., 
Directo^General  of  the  Geolcgioal  Survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Sdence  applied  to 
Mining  and  the  Arts ;  ddest  son  of  Kenneth  Murchison,  Esq.,  of  Tara- 
dale.  In  Ross-shire,  by  the  sister  of  General  Sir  Alexander  Maokenaie, 
Bart,  of  Fairbum,  in  the  same  county.  He  was  bom  on  the  19th  of 
February  1792,  and  in  1799  was  phused  in  the  Grammar  school  of 
Durham,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  1805^  to  the  Military  College  at 
Marlow,  where  he  remained  till  1807,  when  he  received  a  conmiisdon 
in  the  86th  regiment  of  infantry.  For  some  time  he  waa  permitted 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  joined  his 
regiment  at  Cork  in  the  winter  of  1808,  and  shortly  after  embarked 
with  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Welledey  for  Portugal  He  carried 
the  colours  of  hia  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera;  afterwards 
accompanied  the  army  in  its  advance  to  Madrid,  its  junction  with  the 
force  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  retreat— sharing  in  all  the  dangers  of 
toe  battle  of  Corunna.  He  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  staff  of 
hiB  undo,  Stf  Alexander  Maokenaie,  in  Sidiy;  served  also  at  the 
siege  of  Cadia,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland;  as  a  captain  in  the  Innis- 
killen,  or  9th  drsgoons.  In  1815  he  married  the  daughter  of  General 
Hugonm  and  left  the  army,  seeking  for  amusement  and  inalruetion 
in  forei^  travel,  or,  when  at  home,  in  the  occupationa  of  the  sports- 
man. Hia  wife  first  attraotsd  him  to  sdentifio  pursuits,  and  when, 
in  company  with  Sir  H.  Davy,  engaged  with  him  in  fidd-sporto  at 
the  mandon  of  the  late  Mr.  Morritt  at  Roksby,  he  was  eaoooraged 


by  Sir  Humphry  to  devote  himself  to  sdence.  By  his  adrioe, 
Murchison  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  between 
1822  and  1824 ;  and  he  afterwards  reodved  private  instructions  in 
practical  chemistry  from  the  late  Richard  Phillips,  F.R.8.  [Philufb, 
RiGHA.RD.1  In  1825  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological,  and  in 
1826  of  the  Royal  Society.  Having  sdected  geology,  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  which,  in  the  field  and  on  the  large  scale,  his  previous 
military  and  other  active  habits  had  peculiarly  fitted  him,  he  applied 
himsdf  with  great  energy  to  hia  new  pursuit  His  first  contribution 
to  the  science,  we  believe,  was  read  before  the  Geologicd  Sodety  on 
the  16th  of  December  in  the  former  year,  under  the  title  of  *  Geolo- 
gical Sketch  of  the  North-Weskera  extremity  of  Sussex,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Hanta  and  Surrey.'  It  was  publiahed  in  ths 
Sodety's '  Transactions,'  second  seriei^  voL  ii. 

After  examining  the  coal  of  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  showing, 
in  1827,  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  Oolitic  series,  being  the  equivdent 
of  the  impure  coal  in  the  oolite  of  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  Mr. 
Murchison  visited  the  Highlands  in  the  following  year  with  ProfesBor 
Sedgwick,  when  they  succeeded  in  showing  that  &b  primary  sanditoDe 
of  Macculloch  was  nothing  more  than  the  trae  old  red-sandatone,  now 
also  called  'Devonian.'  llie  results  of  all  these  researchea  were  read 
before  the  Geological  Sodety,  and  published  in  its  '  TransactioDa,' 
second  series,  vols.  iL  and  iiL 

Prepsxed  by  his  geological  investigationa  at  home,  he  set  out  ia 
1828,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Murduson  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  C.)  Lyell 
[Ltall,  Sib  Chablbbj,  to  atudy  the  extinct  volcanoea  of  Auvergne, 
and  the  geology  of  the  north  of  Itdy,  vidting  Paris,  Auvergne,  the 
south  of  France^  Nice,  and  Turin.  A  portion  of  the  results  of  this 
journey  was  made  public  in  three  memoirs,  the  joint  production  of  the 
two  geologists— in  part  read  before  the  Geological  Sodety  in  1828, 
and  in  part  inserted  in  the  'New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jonmd ' 
for  1829.  The  subjects  of  these  memoirs  are  the  excavaticn  of  valleys, 
as  illustrated  by  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central  France,  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Cantal,  and  the  tertisKy  fresh^water  strata  of  Aiz,  in 
Provence. 

Mr.  Lyell  continuing  lus  own  journey  southwards,  Mr.  Murchison 
crossed  the  Alps  from  Venice  by  Bassano,  and  aucceeded  in  discovering 
a  key  to  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  Jurasdc  or  Oolitic,  and  incum- 
bent cretaceoua  rocks,  and  of  the  tertiary  strata  which  overlap  them. 
In  1829  he  explored  the  same  moontsin-chain  with  Profsssor  Sedg- 
wick, and  again  by  himsdf  in  the  following  year ;  and  they  published 
jointly  a  memoir  on  the  Eastern  Alps,  accompanied  by  a  gedogicd 
map  of  the  chain. 

After  these  explorationa  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Murchison  redirected  hii 
attention  to  the  gedogy  of  Great  Britdn.  He  vraa  induced  by  hii 
Mend  and  instractor,  Ihe  late  Dr.  Buokland  [Buckulvd,  Wzlliam], 
to  explore  the  banka  of  the  Wye  between  Hay  and  Builth,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  evidences  of  order  among  those  masses  of  rock 
to  which  the  unmeaning  term  of  '  grauwacke'  had  ao  long  been,  and 
still  continued  to  be,  appUed.  He  wai  thua  lad  to  atudy  those  vait 
and  regular  depodts  of  a  remote  age,  which  are  most  deariy  displayed 
in  that  part  pf  Wales  and  England  which  was  occupied  by  the  tribe 
of  Britons  called  by  the  Bomana  the  *  Silures,'  and  to  which  he  after 
warda  gave  the  appdlation  of  the  'Silurian  System.*  He  finally  dis- 
covered the  entire  succession  of  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian  rocks  in 
the  sea-diffs  to  the  west  of  Milford  Haven,--"  The  only  place  in  the 
British  Idee  where  the  whole  series,  down  to  an  unfosdliferous  bsse, 
is  seen  to  be  regularly  surmounted  by  the  old  red-sandstone**  bdong- 
ing  to  the  superincumbent  'Devonian'  system.  The  views  conse- 
quent upon  these  researches  were  announced  in  1881  at  the  firsl 
meeting  of  the  British  Aasodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  they  were  first  pubUshed  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Sodety,'  and  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magadne,'  from  1832  to  1835,  both 
years  indudve,  the  term  '  Silurian '  having  been  applied  to  the  series 
in  the  last-mentioned  year. 

In  1889  Mr.  Murchison  made  public  the  assemblage  of  results  thus 
obtained  on  the  palseoaoic  geology  of  England  and  Wales  in  a  laige 
volume  of  800  pages,  of  which  we  now  cite  the  entire  title,  as  indi- 
cating the  extent  of  the  researches  on  which  it  waa  founded^*  The 
Silurian  System,  founded  on  Geologicd  Researches  in  the  counties  of 
Sdop,  Hereford,  Radnor,  Montgomery,  Caermartheuy  Brecon,  Pem- 
broke, Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Stafford ;  with  Descrip* 
tiona  of  the  Cod-fields  and  overlying  formationa.' 

Prepared  by  the  previoua  researches  of  Mr.  Austen  (now  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen)  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  in  some  degree 
by  still  earlier  indications  of  Sir  H.  F.  de  la  Beohe,  Mr.  Murchison 
and  Professor  Sedgwick  definitively  ascertained  that  the  stratified 
rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  were  the  equivalents  of  the  old 
red-sandatone,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Devonisn ;  an  objection 
founded  on  the  difference  between  the  charaoteriatio  organic  remains 
of  the  old  red-sandstone  in  Scotland  and  those  of  the  strata  in 
Devonshire,  bdng  subsequently  removed  by  the  discovery  of  both 
in  the  Devonian  atrata  of  Ruaaia,  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  his  assodate 
geologiats  in  the  exploration  of  that  oountiy,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert. 

In  1835  and  1839  two  joumeya  were  performed  by  Mr.  Murchison 
and  Professor  Sedgwick,  for  the  verification  of  propodtiona  previously 
advsnced  by  the  former,  into  the  Rhenish  provinoes,  induding  the 
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Harte  diftrioi  and  Fnnooxiia  <m  the  one  aide,  and  Belgium  and  the 
BonUonaia  on  the  other ;  in  the  latter  of  thcAe  they  were  aooQmpanied 
by  M.  de  yerneait  who  in  1840  was  incited  bj  Mr.  Morohiaon  to  aniat 
him  in  exploring  the  geologiool  atraetore  of  Boaaia,  at  that  period  veiy 
little  known.  They  Yiaited  the  banha  of  the  rivera  Volkoff  and  Siaas, 
and  the  ahores  of  Lake  Onega,  then  proceeded  to  Arohangel  and  the 
bordera  of  the  White  Sea,  and  followed  the  river  Dwina  into  the 
government  of  Vologda.  After  traveraing  to  the  Vcjga,  tiiey  retnnied 
by  MoBOow  to  St  Petenborg,  examining  the  Valdai  Hilla,  Lake  Ilmen, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  they  pasaed.  Mr.  Murohison 
returned  to  EngUuid  in  1840 ;  bat  having,  together  with  M.  Vemenil, 
been  Invited  by  the  late  Kmperpr  Nicholas  to  snperintend  a  geological 
aorvey  of  Boaaia^  the  two  geologista  returned  to  St  Peterabmrg  in  the 
spring  of  1841,  and  being  joined  by  Count  Keyserling  and  Lieutenant 
Kotsharo^  they  proceeded  to  explore  the  Ural  Mountains,  the 
•oathem  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  coal  districts  between  the 
Dnieper  u»d  the  Don.  In  1842  Mr.  Murchiaon  travdled  alone  thr6ttgh 
sevenl  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains^  and, 
with  the  aame  object  of  rendering  his  great  work  on  the  geology  of 
Eastern  Europe  aa  perfect  aa  possible,  he  explored  in  the  summer  of 
1844  the  PalssoBoic  formationa  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  completed  in  1845,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de 
Yemeuil  and  Count  von  Keyserling,  his  magnificent  work  on  the 
'  Geology  of  Bussia  and  tiie  Ural  Mountains.'  Thia  oonaiata  of  two 
volumea  in  quarto;  the  first  relating  specifically  to  the  geological 
part  of  the  aubjeet,  oonalating  of  above  aeven  hundred  pa^a;  the 
second,  in  the  Firench  language^  relating  to  the  'Pal^ntologie,'  occu- 
pying more  than  six  hundrMl  pagea ;  the  whole  oopiously  iUustrated 
by  geological  mapa  and  aeetiona,  and  by  accurate  figurea  of  organic 
remaina.  In  1846,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Murchisan  waa  knighted  by  her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  having 
previously  conferred  upon  him  several  Russian  orders,  including  that 
of  St  Stanislaus.  The  'Geology  of  Buasia'  was  translated  into  the 
RoaBian  language  by  Colonel  OMorsky,  and  pubUshed  in  1849.  In  the 
same  year  the  author  received  the  Copley  medal  firom  the  Boyal 
Society,  for  the  eatabliihment  of  the  Silurian  aystem  in  geology. 

In  the  ^Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society/  yoI.  ▼.,  is 
Sir  Roderick's  memoir,  of  more  than  three  hundred  pagea,  <  On  the 
Geological  Structure  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathisna,'  pub« 
lifthed  after  a  aixth  viait  to  the  Alps.  In  thii  he  establiahes  the  fact 
of  a  graduated  tranaition  ftom  secondary  to  tertiary  rocka,  and  dearly 
separatea  the  great  NummuHte  formation  from  the  cretaceous  deposits 
with  which  it  had  been  confounded.  Of  thia  memoir  a  translation  into 
Italian  has  been  published  by  Professors  Savi  and  Men^hini,  in  their 
work  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 

The  uppermost  series  of  the  palseoaoio  rooks,  reposing  immediately 
upon  the  oarboniferoua  system,  consists  of  those  formerly  known  in 
England  as  the  lower  new  red-sandstone,  and  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, an^  marl-slate.  Sir  B.  Murcluson  having  satisfied  himself  that 
they  conactituted  one  natural  group  only,  which  from  ita  organic 
eontenta  muat  be  entirely  aepiurated  from  all  formations  above,  pro- 
posed in  1S41  that  the  group  should  receiTe  the  name  of  the '  Permian ' 
Bjvtem,  from  ita  extenaive  development  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Permia,  in  Bussia,  and  this  denomination  has  been  universally  adopted 
by  gedogista.  In  a  recent  memoir  (1855),  produced  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Morris,  on  the  German  palnoaoic  rocks,  he  haa  returned 
to  the  sabjeot  of  the  Permian  system,  and  shown  that  there  is  no 
break  between  it  and  the  loweet  system  of  the  mesoBoio  strata — ^the 
triaasio— ^which  succeeds  it  in  the  ascending  series ;  a  fMt  which  har- 
monises^ it  has  been  remarked,  with  an  hypothesis  in  palsBontology 
enunciated  by  the  late  Profeasor  Forbes  [Fosbb,  Edwabd]  that  has 
not  yet  recmved  the  attention  it  merits. 

The  latest  separate  publication  of  Sir  Boderick  is  an  8to  volume 
Hi  538  pages,  published  in  1854,  entitled  'Silnria :  the  History  of  the 
eldest  fakown  Bocka  containing  Organio  Bemaina,  with  a  Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Distribution  of  Gold  over  the  Earth.'  Thia  volume,  bendes 
the  subjeetB  indicated  in  the  title,  includea  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
ttroeture  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  more  particularly  of  the  more 
BDdent  aeries  of  strata,  of  which  the  Silurian  system  is  the  lowest; 
and  also  a  summary  expoaiUon  of  the  autbor^a  views  of  geological 
theory,  in  which,  it  may  be  noticed,  he  di£Eera  almost  wholly  from  his 
friend  and  oontemporary  Sir  C  Lyell,  except  indeed  as  to  the  immen- 
sity of  the  time  which  they  both  believe  to  have  been  required  for 
the  depoattion  of  the  aedimentary  rocks,  though  they  differ  again 
perhapa  in  their  estimate  of  this.  The  following  extracts  firom  an 
article  in  the '  North  Britiah  Beview,'  founded  upon  the  statements  of 
'  SQuria,'  givea  a  eondenaed  view  of  the  aubjeet  of  tiie  diwussions 
respecting  the  nomenclature  of  the  oldeat  strata,  which  haye  for  some 
years  taken  place  between  Sir  Boderick  and  hit  fonner  fellow-labourer 
ProfesBor  Sedgwick,  and  which  have  attracted  a  oonaiderable  dc^gree  of 
public  attention.  At  the  time  when  the  term  '  Silurian '  waa  applied, 
"it  waa  believed  that  the  great  slaty  masses  of  North  Walea,  which 
had  been  under  the  survey  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  but  whose  fossilB 
had  not  been  made  known,  were  inferior  in  position  to  the  formations 
which  had  been  classed  and  whoae  fossils  had  been  identified  as 
SQurian.  Thia  belief  continued  to  be  in  force  when  the  large  work 
eatiUed  the  'Sanrian  System'  waa  publiahed  (1889);  the  mtppo§9d 
iswer  rocka  having  been  termed  'Cambrian'  hi  1838  by  their  eznlorer, 


IVofSessor  Sedgwick,  it  being  then  presumed  that  this  would  piove  to 
contain  a  distinct  group  of  organic  remains.  When  the  masses  how- 
ever to  which  the  name  Ctanbiisn  had  been  given  were  examined  in 
detail  by  the  numerous  geologists  of  the  Government  Survey,  and 
were  thus  for  the  first  time  placed  in  correlation  with  the  prerionsly- 
esUbhshed  Saurian  strata,  it  waa  found  that  the  great  and  appaienUy 
chaotio  pile  of  Snowdon,  though  full  of  porphyry  and  other  igneous 
rooks,  waa  nothing  more  than  the  absolute  physical  equivalent  of  the 
Tilandeilo  formation  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  hence  these  gentlemen, 

with  the  entire  approval  of  [the  bte]  Sir  H.  T.  de  U  Beohe, 

reatrioted  the  term  Cambrian  to  the  underlying  grauwaeke  witiiout 
fossils."  Silurian  foasili  being  alone  found  in  what  were  called 
Cambrian  rocks,  the  opinion  expressed  1^  Sir  B.  Murchiaon  after  hm 
first  return  firom  Bussia— *' that  the  ao-called  Ctanbrian  rocka  which 
contain  fossilB  are  merely  geographical  extensions  (under  those 
diffinent  mineral  oharactera  ao  admirably  deaoribed  «by  Profeasor 
Sedgwick)  of  the  Lower  Silurian  deposita  of  the  typical  region  .... 
in  Shropahire  and  the  adjacent  countiea "— muat  be  regarded  to  be 
fully  verified.  But  it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  all  territorial 
deaignationa  in  geology  can  only  be  provisional,  and  that  the  dawn  of 
an  era  in  the  science  ia  already  perceptible,  when  the  terma  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  must  both  be  merged  in  some  purely  philosophical 
appellation.  The  name  of  Sir  Boderick  Murchiaon  will  ever  be 
aaaociated  in  the  genuine  records  both  of  scaenoe  and  of  commerce 
with  the  diMOver^  of  the  gold-fielda  of  Australia.  The  actual  dis^ 
eovery  of  the  preoons  metslin  New  South  Walea  waa  made  by  Count 
Stneleoki;  but  to  Sir  Boderick  belongs  the  merit,  firat,  of  having 
made  the  inductive  theoretical  discovery  of  gold  in  tiie  Australian 
Cordillera,  guided  by  the  observations  he  had  made  in  the  Urals, 
but  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  previously  been  effected; 
and  aecondly,  of  having  endeavoured  (though  without  auccess)  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  home  government  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  The  Bev.  W.  B  Clarke's  indicationa  upon  it 
in  Australia  seem  to  have  been  contemporaneoua  with  those  of  Sir 
B.  Murduson  in  England. 

Befening  the  reader  to  the  'Bibliographia'  of  Agsasiz  and  Strick- 
knd  for  a  catalogue  of  Sit  Boderick's  papera,  exceeding  a  hundred  in 
number,  inserted  in  the  Transaotiona  of  aocietiea  and  in  scientific 
journals,  we  may  appropriately  conclude  tlua  article  by  noticing  some 
of  his  more  general  labours  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  its  objects. 
"After  having  for  five  years  discharged  the  arduous  dutiea  of  aecretary 
to  the  Geological  Society,  he  filled  the  office  of  president  in  the  years 
1881  and  1832,  and  1842  and  1848.  When  the  Britiah  Aaaociation 
aaaembled  at  York  for  the  firat  time  in  1881,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
geologista  that  reaponded  to  the  invitation  of  its  foimder.  Sir  David 
Brewater  [Bbbwkfbb,  David];  and,  fully  appreciating  the  value  of 
auoh  an  inatitution,  he  disohaxged  the  arduoua  duties  of  general 
secretary  for  several  years,  and  waa  president  of  the  Southampton 
meeting  in  1840.  In  the  important  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  geological  aectton  he  took  an  active  part;  he  communicated  many 
important  papera  to  ita  different  meetings ;  and  at  Ipswich,  in  1851, 
he  succeeded  in  estaUidiing  the  new  section  of  physical  geography, 
ethnology,  and  philology,  thua  removing  geography  from  the  geological 
section,  in  which  it  waa  overborne  by  more  popular  topica  of  dis- 
cussion.'* In  conneotion  with  the  British  AsMoiation,  he  has  also 
taken  an  active  part  in  pressing  upon  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  Ordnanoe  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  Scotland  with  greater  speed. 

In  1844  Sir  B.  MurohiM>n  was  elected  President  of  tiie  Boysl 
Geographical  Society,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year.  In 
1852  he  again  became  president,  and  aucceeded  in  obttdning  from  the 
government  a  grant  of  500^  annually  in  aid  of  its  maintenance  and 
public  objecta.  On  the  decease  of  Bear-Admiral  Beechey,  in  1856^ 
he  waa  made  president  of  this  important  society  for  the  third  time. 

Sir  Boderick  baa  received  the  honorary  decrees  of  M.A.  from  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  and  D.iXu  from  that  of  Oxford; 
he  is  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  He  is  ako  a  member  of  all  the 
principal  aoientifio  academiea  of  Europe,  including  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute of  France^  In  1855,  in  consequence  of  a  memorial  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  government  after  the  decease  of  Sir  H.  T.  de  la 
Beche^  signed  by  the  leading  geologista  and  men  of  scienee  in  every 
department^  the  direction  of  the  National  Geological  Survey,  and  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Science  in  conneotion  with  it,  including  that  of 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street^  London,  was  con- 
ferred upon  Sur  Boderick  Murohison.    He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1868. 

MUBE,  SIB  WILLIAM,  of  Bowallan,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  waa 
bom  about  the  year  1594.  He  was  the  eldest  son  and  hour  of  a  knight 
of  the  aame  name,  and  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  waa  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  distingmshed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Of 
the  poet^a  early  life  few  memoriala  have  been  preaerved.  It  would 
appear  however  that  lus  character  and  geniua  were  soon  developed : 
there  is  a  specimen  of  his  verses  in  English,  dated  in  1611,  when  he 
could  be  little  more  than,  seventeen  years  old.  Before  hii  twentieth 
year  he  attempted  a  version  of  the  classic  story  of  Dido  and  ^neaa; 
and  in  1617,  when  he  was  scarce  four^md- twenty,  he  addressed  the 
king  at  Hamilton,  on  his  progress  through  the  country,  in  a  poetical 
piece  which  ia  embodied  in  the  ooUeotion  entitled  'The  Musea' 
Welcome.'    Previous  to  thia  time,  when  he  came  of  age,  yet  before  he 
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bad  niecMdad  to  hk  paternal  astafce,  lie  marxied  for  hii  flnt  wifa  Anna, 
daughter  of  Dundaa  of  NowbistoQ,  by  whom  he  had  five  aona  and 
m  daughtenu  His  aeoond  wife  wa*  dapie  Jaoa  Hamilton^  lady 
Duntreath,  and  of  this  mamaga  there  were  two  aona  and  two 
daughters. 

XTuring  the  oivU  war.  Sir  William  took  the  popular  aide  and  in  the 
first  army  raised  against  the  kipg,  he  oommfffided  a  company  of  the 
■Ayrshire  regimenti  Ho  WM  a  member  of  the  oonvantion  ia  1648, 
when  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  ratified  with  England ;  and 
the.  ne^t  year  he  aooompanied  the  troopa,  whidi,  in  terms  of  that 
treaty^  were  despatched  in  aid  of  the  parliament  He  was  aUo  present 
and  was  woundedi  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Long  Ifiarston  Moor ;  and  in 
the  suoceediog  month  he  was  engaged  at  the  storming  of  Newcastle, 
where,  in  epuseqaenoe  of  the  superior  officer  being  (Usabled,  he  had 
for  some  time  the  command  of  the  regiment.  Little  further  is  known 
of  him,  except  that  on  the  revision  of  Boos's  Psalms  by  the  General 
.Assembly  ip  1650,  a  version  by  Mure  of  Rowallan  is  spoken  of  aa 
employed  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
psalmody.    He  died  in  1657. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sir  William's  writings  remain  in 
manuacript.  "Various  specimens  of  his  oompcsitions  however  may  be 
found  in  a  smaU  volume  entitled '  Antient  Ballads  and  Songs,  chiefly 
from  Tradition,  Manuscripts,  and  soaroe  works,  with  Biographical 
and  Illustrative  notiosa,  including  Original  Poetry,  by  Thomas 
hyl^'  London,  1827;  to  whioh  Chambers  owns  himself  indebted 
for  the  materials  of  his  notice  concerning  Sir  William  in  his 
'  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.'  To  this  latter  we 
also  refijr. 

MURET,  MARC  ANTOIKE  FRANgOIS  (MURE'TUS  in  the  Lati- 
nised  form  of  hia  name),  was  bom  near  Limoges  in  1586.  He  learnt, 
with  great  facility,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave 
lectures  on  Cicero  and  T«rsoce  in  the  oollege  of  Anoh.  Ho  sltei- 
wards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  tanght  philosophy  and  oivil  law  in  the 
college  of  Ste.  Barbe  with  great  auccess.  Being  accused,  aoeording  to 
Scaliger  and  some  others,  of  an  unnatural  vice,  he  quitted  Paris  fior 
Toulouse,  which  he  was  also  obliged  to  leave.  He  prooeedad  to  Italy 
in  the  greatest  distress,  and  on  his  journey  fall  ill  at  an  obscure  inn  on 
the  road«  The  medical  men  of  the  place,  having  examined  hia  oon- 
dition,  propoaed  among  themaelves'  in  Latin  (which  they  thou^^t  he 
did  not  understapd)  to  try  upon  him  aome  new  experiment :  <B^aoukmus 
experimentum  in  corpore  vui.'  Muret  was  so  alarmed  at  hearing  thxn^ 
that  he  mustered  strength  enough  to  pursue  his  journey. 

All  this  account  however  is  contradicted,  or  rather  diacavded  with 
diMiain  by  hia  biographers,  F.  Benei  and  Laaeri,  whoae  notices  of 
Mttr«t  a  life  are  annexed  to  Ruhnken's  edition  of  Muret's  wovks»  i  Tohi. 
8vo,  Leydeo,  1789.  Zt  is  certain  however  that  Muret  repaired  to 
Venice  in  1664,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Paolo  Manuno,  who 
published  several  of  his  commentaries  on  the  olssriss.  In  1659  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Ippc^to  d'Bste,  and  went  to  liye 
with  him  at  Ferrers,  and  afterwards  aooompanied  the  ^^Hinsl  to 
Rome,  from  whence  he  repaured  to  France  with  the  papal  legate  in 
1662.  In  the  foUowiog  year  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
highly  eeteemed  by  Pope  Pius  V.  and  his  snoceisor  Gregory  XIII. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  several  benefices,  and  vaa 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  affeerwarda  of  civil  law  at 
Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1685.  Hia  prindpal  works  aes,-— 1, 
'Commentorius  de  Origins  Juris;'  2,  'Commentariua  do  L^bus, 
Senatusque  ConaultiB,  «t  longa  Consuetudine ; '  8,  Commentaiiua  in 
Titulos  ad  Materiam  Juiisdictionis  pertinentes ; '  4„  <Nottt  in  Justi- 
niani  InsUtutiones ; '  6,  'OraUones.'  Several  of  these  are  funeral 
eulogies  in  the  usual  laudstory  s^le  of  snob  oomposiUonik  In  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  king  of  fVsnoSy  delivered 
at  Rome  in  1674,  he  praises  that  king  for  having  extirpated  heresy  in 
his  kingdom.  His  'Poemata'  have  grace  and  fluent,  but  little  of 
invention  or  poetical  geniua,  excepting  perhaps  some  of  his  eptgrams. 
But  bis  eommeotaries  and  scholia  upon  Aribtotle's  *  Ethics  and  Rheto- 
ric^' on  Plato's  '  Republic,'  on  Cicero's  *  OatUinarias '  and '  Philippioss,' 
on  Seneca's  '  Epistles/  on  Sallust  and  Tadtus,  on  Teroatius,  Oatullus, 
and  Horace,  are  valusble,  as  well  as  his  nineteen  books  <  Vaiiarum 
Lectionum '  of  different  classical  authors. 

MURILLO,  BARTOLOMKO  SSTEBAN,  the  most  eminent  srtist 
of  the  school  of  Seville,  and  the  most  distinguished  colourist  ol  the 
Spanish  painters,  was  born  at  Seville  Jauuary  1, 1618.  As  he  mani* 
fested  at  a  very  early  sge  an  incUuation  to  painting,  he  was  pUoed 
under  his  uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo,  an  artist  of  roorit,  whoso  favourite 
subjects  were  fairs  and  markets,  and  whots  pupih^  Aboso  Cano, 
MurUlo,  and  Pedro  Moya,  rank  as  the  best  Andftlusian  artists.  Under 
him  Murillo  made  rapid  progress,  and  painted  several  picturee  while 
be  remained  with  his  uncle.  After  leaving  him  h$  oontinued  to  im« 
pro^e  ia  drawing  as  well  as  in  painting.  For  somt  time  ho  painted 
m  the  Florentine  style,  which  then  prsvailed  in  Spain,  and  several 
works  of  this  his  first  period  are  still  preserved  at  Seville.  In  order 
to  improve  himself  in  drawing,  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
England  to  see  Yandyck,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  that  graat 
master.  He  then  applied  with  great  diligenoe  to  the  painting  of  small 
pictures  of  saints^  for  the  trade  with  Amerioi^  by  which  he  obtained 
funda  Bufiioisnt  to  undertake,  in  1648,  a  joqmsy  to  Madrid,  Hen  ho 
derived  great  advantage  fh>m  the  instruouon  of  bis  oountvyman  Vila» 


quea,  who  likewise  obtained  ibr  him  permiwion  to  copy  the  master- 
pieoes  of  Titian,  Rubsos^  Yandyck,  fmd  Ribera,  in  the  royal  ooUeotiuo. 
Returning  to  Seville  in  1646^  he  excited  general  admiration  by  his 
naintingi  in  the  convent  of  Si  Frauds.  They  were  in  the  st^ls  of 
Spsgnoleto  (Joe4  Bibeva)  and  YoUsquei^  then  unknown  at  Seville,  sod 
procured  him  many  oommiseinna  He  pidnted  several  historical  pictures 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  whioh  gahied  him  great  reputation  in  his  own 
oountrr,  and,  being  sent  to  Rome  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  so  highly 
pleased  the  Italia«sk  that  they  called  him  a  second  Paul  Yeronese. 
He  likewise  painted  many  grand  altsr-pieces  for  the  churches  and 
oonvonts  in  Msdrid,  Seville,  Cordovs,  Cadis,  and  Granada.  Among 
theae  are  eight  large  picturee  representing  the  works  of  Mercy,  for  the 
church  of  St  George  in  the  hospital  Be  la  Caridad  of  Seville,  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  admirable  composition  and  force  of  colou^ 
iog :  two  of  those  works  are  now  in  this  country,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  one  in  that  of  Mr.  Tomliae.  Other 
equally  excellent  works  adorned  the  ohuroh  of  Los  Yenerables  and 
the  Capooin  Convent^  for  which  latter  he  painted  twenty-eight  pie< 
tufss,  whi^  were  afterwards  sent  to  America.  He  wss  engaged  on 
an  altar*pieoe  representing  ths  '  Marrisge  of  St  Catherine,'  for  the 
Capudn  convent  at  Cadis,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
scfl^olding^  from  which  he  never  reoeversd,  and  he  died  at  Seville,  on 
theardof  Ai)kU1682. 

But  though  Murillo  was  thus  eminent  in  the  higher  departments  of 
the  art»  his  favourite  subjects  wore  beggar  boys  as  huge  as  life  engaged 
in  various  amusements,  which  he  generally,  designed  after  n.itur«. 
His  pictures  of  such  subjects  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  merit,  and 
may  be  seen  in  tiie  eoUeotions  of  the  English  nobility;  but  there  are 
numberless  copies.  Murillo  excelled  likewise  in  portraits  and  Und- 
sospea.  His  works  are  distinguished  by  their  striking  chsiaoter  of 
truth,  naturpb  and  simpUoity ;  by  the  entire  abssnoe  of  the  servility  of 
imitotion;  and  by  the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  the  mellowness  of 
his  ooLourittg,  wldoh  in  fkot  seem  perfect  in  eveiT  particular.  Among 
his  finest  piotuves  are — *  Moaes  stnklng  the  (took,  and  *  Christ  feeding 
the  Five  Thousand,'  in  ^e  oonvent  of  St,  FranoL^  at  Seville;  and 
<  St  AnUiony  of  Psdua,*  in  (he  cathedral  of  that  dty  and  in  ths 
Kational  Muaoum  at  Madrid.  Many  of  his  works  ars  in  Fmnoe.  The 
Dresden  Galiery  has  a  fine  *  Yixgin  and  Child'  by  his  hand.  Ssvsrsl 
of  his  pictures  are  at  Munich,  and  others  at  Yiennai  in  the  posssssion 
of  Prince  Bsterhaiy.  By  the  colleetiou  o|  eeveral  Mwillos  from  the 
oouTOnti  of  Seville,  a  museum  has  besn  formed  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city ;  and  there  are  msny  more  in  the  National  Museum  at  Hadrid. 
The  picture  whioh  Murillo  prsferred  to  all  his  other  works  wsa  that 
of  <  St  Thomas  de  YiUa  Nuev»  distributing  Alma  to  the  Sick  and  the 
Poor.'  But  Murillo  haa  always  been  a  fhvourite  with  GugUsh  coUecton^' 
and  a  Isige  number  of  his  worksi  and  among  them  soma  of  the  beet,  sre 
in  this  oounti7 ;  they  wiU  be  fouud  pretty  fuUy  noticed  in  Wasgen's 
*  Trsasures  of  Art  in  Qi'sot  Britain.'  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
three  Murillos— a '  Spanish  Peasant  Boy,"  i^  *  St  John  aud  the  Lamb,' 
and  a  '  Holy  Family,'  one  of  his  Utest  works.  Murillo  raised  the  art 
of  painting  in  Spain  not  only  by  his  own  works,  but  by  fouuding  an 
%eademy  at  Sevillsb  of  whioh  ho  WM  president  f!rom  the  year  1660  till 
his  death. 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR,  a  dramntie  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
born  near  Rlphin,  in  the  county  of  Rosoommon,  Ireland^  December  27, 
1797.  His  father  was  a  marobant  in  Dublin.  In  1740  Arthur  Murphy 
waa  entered  at  the  college  .of  St  Omer,  whsre  he  remained  nearly  seven 
years,  a^d,  on  hia  return  to  Ireland,  passed  two  yearf  in  a  merchant's 
counting4iQuse  at  Cork.  From  thonoe  he  came  to  London,  and 
obtained  i^  situation  as  dark  in  a  bankiiig-house,  ehortly  after  whioh 
he  oomroenoed  his  career  es  a  publie  vrriter*  On  the  21st  of  October 
1752  he  started  '  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  a  periodical  in  the  style  of 
the  '  Spectator,'  whioh  he  earried  on  to  October  1%  1754.  On  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  .actor  on  the  suige  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  in  the  oharaoter  of  *  Othello.'  His  aucooss 
was  but  moderate  and  after  ft  second  sefumu,  during  which  he  acted. 
at  Brury  Lane  Theatce^  he  quitted  tho  boards  for  ever,  and  rsaumed 
his  former  occupation  as  a  writer  by  commencing  a  periodical  political 
journal  called '  The  Teat'  He  also  began  to  study  the  law,  but  was 
refuaed  admission  to  the  societiee  of  the  Temple  and  of  Grsy's  Inn  on 
the  ^und  of  his  having  been  an  actor.  He  sucoeeded  finally  in 
obtaining  admission  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18, 
1805,  in  tho  seventy-fifth  yesr  of  his  ago.  His  prinoipal  works  were  a 
tranalation  of  Tacitni,  which  is  in  a  disuse  styl^  and  is  a  somewhat 
loose  and  inaoourato  performanoe;  the  Liv«i  of  Fielding  (whoee  works 
he  edited),  Johnson,  and  Garriok,  and  upwards  of  twenty  dramatic 
pieots,  Tho  most  esteemed  of  his  dramatic  pieoes  are  the  oomeditf 
of  'Tht  Wsy  to  il^p  Him,'  *  All  in  the  Wrong,'  *  Know  your  own 
Mmd,'  and  '  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage.'  His  ph^i;,  poems,  and 
misoeUauies,  in  seftn  volumes  oct^vo^  edited  by  huftself^  were  published 


in  1780. 

MURPHY,  JAM£S  CAYAlfAH,  arohiteot,  tho  antbov  of  'The 
Arabian  Antiquitiss  of  SpaUi,'  appeaia  to  have  been  the  ssme  indi* 
vidual  as  James  Muipby,  tho  auibor  of  works  on  Portugal  and  its 
antiquities  though  tbo  oceurrenoe  of  the  name  of  James  Murphy 
without  tho  Cavanah,  oarliest  in  dats^  would  seea^  to  tend  to  so 
oppoeito  eondnsion.    Wfl  know  little  of  hif  life  further  than  mv  be 
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gaUierad  from  bis  W6rki,  whieli  htd  tiie  merit  of  ^Mag  infofmatioii  of 
khe  state  of  Portogn},  i&d  mintita  partioalax*  of  feomt  of  tho  ohiif 
■ntiqnities  of  the  PeninraK  wh«ti  eompantlTely  little  attontioii  bad 
been  paid  to  the  anbjeelk  Murphy,  who  appears  to  have  been  bom  in 
Ireland,  traa  reaidiiig  in  DnbUn  in  1788.  Here  he  was  aeqnainted 
with  the  Ririit  Honourable  W.  Conyngham,  who  had  been  in  Portugal 
in  1783,  and  brought  home  some  aketohes  of  the  ohnreh  of  Batalha, 
a  building  whieh  though  greatly  inferior  in  pointe  of  detail  to  worka 
of  the  same  elaas  in  other  parts  of  Burope,  is  interesting  from  its  eon* 
etruetion,  its  style  (a  TStsion  of  the  Qothio  whieh  is  exceptional  in 
the  Peninsula),  and  from  its  authorship,  asoribed  to  an  Irish  srohiteek 
Murphy  utived  at  Oporto  in  January  1789,  and  he  then  started  for 
the  monastery  of  Batalha,  whieh  he  reaehed  in  seren  days.  Being 
]dndlj  reoeived  by  the  prior,  he  spent  some  time  in  getting  together 
materials  for  his  Aiture  work.  He  eubaequently  Tisited  Lisboo,  and 
he  eolleeted  many  partioulan  of  the  country  by  obaerration  or  ftom 
Portuguese  writers. 

Shortly  after  his  return  ho  published  in  1705, '  Travels  in  Portugal 
through  the  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Beira,  Estremadura, 
and  idem-tejo  in  the  years  1789  and  1790,  oonsisUng  of  Observations 
on  the  Manners,  Customs,  Trade,  Public  Buildings,  Arts,  Antiquities, 
Ac,  of  that  kingdom '  (London,  4to,  24  plates).  A  French  tmnslation 
of  the  wo^  by  Lallemant  appeared  in  1797 ;  fend  the  vessarehes^ 
though  impugned  somewhsct  too  seyerely  by  the  Doctor  Ranqne  in 
his  'Lettres  sur  le  Portugal,'  were  regard«sd  with  general  interest, 
and  also  were  presented  in  the  Qerman  language  by  M.  C.  Sprengel. 
His  chief  work  of  that  time  appeared  in  1792-96,  under  the  title, 
*PIans,  EletatioM,  Sectious  and  Views  of  the  Church  of  Batalha  in 
the  proTinee  of  Estramadiita  in  Portugal,  with  the  History  and 
Description  by  Fr.  Luis  de  Sousa,  with  remarks :  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  Introdnetory  Discourse  on  the  Principles  of  Qothic  Architecture' 
(folio,  S7  i^tes).  The  description  is  transbted  from  the  Portuguese  of 
De  Sousa.  The  expense  of  the  work,  amountiog  to  1000^,  was  borne 
hf  Mr.  Conyngham.  In  1797  or  1798,  Murphy  published  '  A  Qeneral 
view  of  the  State  of  Portugal,  containing  a  Topogmphieal  Description 
thereof  in  which  are  included  an  Account  of  the  Physical  and  Moral 
state  of  the  Kingdom;  together  With  Observfttions  on  the  Animal, 
Vegetable^  and  Mineral  productions  of  its  Oolonies,  the  whole 
compiled  fh>m  the  best  Pbrtttguese  writers,  and  from  notices 
obtshied  in  the  country'  (4to,  15  plates,  and  map).  The  plates  here 
are  pooriy  executed.  All  these  works  have  the  author^s  nime  as 
/smo  Murphy. 

Regarding  a  later  work  as  due  to  the  same  hand,  though  far  move 
elaboirate  in  a^peaianoe,  we  find  that  the  author  of  it»  **  James  Gavanah 
Murphy 9"  amved  at  Cadis  in  May  1802,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
QIanads^  to  make  drawiogs  of  the  Alhambra*  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Cordova^  and  altogether  spent  seven  years  in  Spain.  After  1809, 
when  lie  ssys  he  retnmed  to  fCngland,  he  was  ooeupied  nearly  an  equal 
leegth  of  time  in' preparing  liis  woric,  of  which  some  portion  appeared 
in  1812  or  1618,  but  the  larger  portion  in  1816.  The  work  is  entitled 
'The  AnMaa  Annuities  of  Spain,'  and  oootains  ninety-seven  plates 
in  huge  IbHo^  by  Le  Keux  and  olhcnrs,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  and 
is  of  great  valiie  as  a  record ;  though,  in  regard  to  the  Alhambrai 
emittiog  all  liluBlvation  of  coloured  enriohmenti  since  supplied  in  his 
vorik  by  MLr.  Owen  Jones.  In  1816  the  same  author  published  in  4to 
*  The  Htttovy  of  the  Mahometan  Bmphre  ha  Speia^  containing  a  General 
Histoiy  of  the  Arah^,  their  Institutions,  Conquests,  Literature,  Arts, 
Bdmcesy  and  Manners,  to  the  Bxpnision  of  the  Moors ;  designed  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Azabiaa  Antiquities  of  Spain,'  with  a  map  of  the 
eountriea  conquered  1^  the  Arabs.  He  died  in  the  same  yeaTi  1816> 
dcring  the  publication  of  this  work. 

MURPHY,  BOBBRT,  was  the  third  of  the  seven  children  of  a 
shoemaker,  parish  derk  of  Bfallow  in  Irehuad :  ha  was  bom  in  1806^ 
Hisfittherintsndcd  to  liate  bronght  him  tip  to  his  own  trade;  but 
the  son'a  destination  Was  ehnnged  by  an  aceident  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  When  eleven  yeare  of  age,  while  playing  in  the  streets 
of  his  naltive  town,  he  wte  run  nver  by  a  cart,  and  lav  on  his  bed  for 
twelve  months  with  a  flpactured  iiiigh-bone.  During  this  confinementi 
his  fhmily  satoplisd  him  with  sueh  books  And  newspapeis  as  they  could 
pmeore ;  said  among  them  thtte  happened  to  be  a  Cork  almanac^  eon- 
tafaifaig  aottM  mathematieal  proUems.  Those  attracted  the  child's 
attanliiMiy  and  made  him  deshrons  of  posseering  Buclid  and  a  work  on 
aigebriL  The  books  were  procnredwitk  some  difficulty,  and  before  he 
was  agahi  able  to  walk,  and  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  young 
MurpttT  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  n  selfrtaught  mathematieAan. 
A  genttenum  of  the  name  of  Mulcahy,  of  Cork»  who  was  the  tutor  of 
meet  of  thoae  from  the  sooth  of  Ireland  who  got  f eUowships  at  Dublin 
ODDase,  was  in  the  habU  of  proposing  problems  (or  *ents^'  as  they  are 
calied  in  Oo^)  in  the  newspaperSi  At  a  oertiln  time^  he  began  to 
receive  answecs  by  retnm  of  post^  Crom  Mallow,  without  any  stgnatore^ 
Bmpiised  at  the  extraordinary  talent  diiplayed  in  these  aoswen,  Mr. 
Mulcahy  went  to  Mdlow  to  find  out  his  unknown  oorrespondent» 
After  some  difficulty,  lie  found  that  the  asKrted  anther  of  the  answeM 
was  a  boy  on  cmtdsssi  so  young  that  he  could  not  believe  the  story. 
A  few  tmnntea^  convetaation  hcwever  pat  it  beyond  a  doubt  On 
coming  away,  In  amacemeot^  he  happened  to  meet  a  geatiemaa  te 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  acorant,  J.  DiUon  Crdcer,  Esq.,  of 
Mallow,  Otto  ef  his  first  pattom^  to  whom  he  said,  witii  natnxal  etng- 


genMon,  "Ifr.  Orokar,  yon  have  a  seoond  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  in  Mallow  { 
may  look  After  him."  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  boy  should  give  up 
leandng  his  fMhet's  trade,  snd  pursue  his  studies.  Mr.  Hopley,  whe 
kept  a  oUssical  school  in  Mallow,  had  the  generosity  to  take  him  asa 
pupil  without  any  charge  :  and  he  in  alter  life,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
tvansmittiog  to  the  widow  of  his  teacher,  then  reduced  to  poverty,  the 
snm  whish  an  ordinary  pupil  would  have  paid. 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  great  exertions  were  made 
to  get  him  entered  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  without 
snooess*  The  examinations  for  sisArships  b^ing  otossie^,  he  had  no 
chance:  and  some  msithematioal  papers— which  were  sent  to  the 
authoritlss  as  the  productions  of  a  hoj  who  had  never  had  a  teacher, 
and  which,  to  Judge  bv  what  vre  shall  presently  see,  must  have  been 
of  no  common  merit— received  no  attention.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Maokey,  a  Roman  Catholio  priest,  pubEshed  a  duplication  o!  the  cube, 
the  plausibUity  of  which  attracted  attention,  and,  it  is  said,  even 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  teachers  at  Maynooth.  Youog  Murphy, 
then  eighteen  years  of  sge,  answered  this  duplication  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled '  Befotatlon  of  a  pamphlet  writtou  by  the  Rer.  John  Mackey, 
B.  C.  P.  entitled  "  A  method  of  making  a  cube  double  of  a  cube, 
founded  on  the  prhiciple  of  elementary  geometry,"  wherein  his  prin- 
ciples are  proved  erroneous,  and  the  required  solution  not  yet  obtained  | 
by  Robert  Murphy,  IfaUow,  1824'  (20  pp.).  The  matter  and  style  of 
this  production  ase  really  extraordinary  under  the  eircumstances : 
with  the  exception  of  » little  too  much  acerbity  of  expression,  and  a 
mere  slip  in  a  point  of  history,  a  critic  would  not  find  anything  to 
attack  in  it,  even  as  the  work  of  an  educated  person  of  mature  age.  The 
young  author  had  a  confusion  in  his  head  between  Lord  Brounker  and 
Dr.  Brinkley,  when  he  says  that  <Dr.  Brounkley,'  liad  expressed  the 
cireumferenos  of  a  circle  by  a  continued  fraction. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  liave  several  timee  referred  now  deter* 
mined  to  try  to  get  yonng  Murphy  sent  to  Cambridge.  He  applied  to 
the  clergyman  who  presented  the  boy  with  his  Euclid  and  algebra, 
Mr.  Brown,  who  was  then  employed  in  a  parish  of  whieh  Mr.  McCarthy, 
a  Cambridge  Msster  of  Arts,  was  the  proprietor.  This  last-named 
gentleman,  being  then  about  to  visit  England,  promised  to  take  some 
of  Murphy's  papers  with  him,  and  to  do  what  he  eould  to  hiduce  his 
old  tutor.  Professor  Woodhouse  [Woobhousb],  to  interest  himself  in 
the  matter.  The  first  answer  was  not  very  encouraging.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  would  say  no  more  than  that  if  they  would  send  the  boy  he 
would  look  after  him.  On  being  requested  to  look  over  the  papers,  he 
declined,  saying,  that  he  had  no  time,  and  made  it  a  rule  not  to  do  so. 
He  desired  thAt  the  papers  might  be  taken  eway,  and  on  being 
reqaeited  to  allow  them  to  remain,  to  meet  the  ease  of  bis  possibly 
being  able  to  look  at  them,  he  predicted  for  them  the  fate  of  waste 
paper,  and  the  interview  ended.  In  six  weeks  from  that  time,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Woodhonse  wrote  a  hurried  letter  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  stating 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  vras  about  to  tear  the  papers,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  propheey,  his  attention  was  struck  by  sometUng  that  was 
almoit  new  to  him— that  on  turning  page  after  page^  he  saw  with 
delight  so  much  talent  that  he  waa  really  unable  to  ssy  how  long  he 
remained  fixed  to  the  subjeet  that  he  intended  ahould  occupy  him  but 
a  moment--that  suddenly,  recoUectiog  it  was  the  last  day  for  entrance, 
he  hastily  went  and  placed  the  name  of  the  writer  on  the  beards  of 
Caius  College.  He  concluded  by  promisiog  that  if  his  friends  would 
send  him  with  fifty  or  sixty  pound(s  in  his  pockety  he  would  take  care 
that  they  should  not  be  called  on  again:  and  this  promise  waa 
fhithfuUy  kept  Mr.  Croker  immediately  obtained  about  seventy 
pounds  by  subscription,  and  Mr.  Murphy  began  his  residence  at  C<iia*s 
College^  in  October  1825.  During  his  residencs^  the  college  supplied 
him  with- money.  In  luldition  to  the  proceeds  of  his  scholarship.  In 
1829  he  took  the  degrse  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  came  out  third 
wrangler.  The  highest  place  ii  sometimes  not  to  be  gained  by  any 
hmount  of  genius  and  industry,  unaccompanied  by  strict  attention  to 
the  University  conise  of  reading;  and  Mr.  Murphy's  time  was  much 
occupied  by  speculations  of  his  own,  which  would  not  turn  to  much 
account  In  an  examhiatlon.  In  May  1829,  he  was  riected  Fellow  of 
Caius;  he  shortly  afterwards  took  deacon's  orders  (he  did  not  proceed 
farther),  and  was  made  dean  of  his  college  (the  dean  is,  at  Calni^  an 
officer  whO|  nnder  the  master,  regulates  the  chapel  discipline)  In 
October  1881. 

Of  what  he  did  hi  mathemiitlbs  we  shall  presently  speak :  we  could 
wish  there  were  nothing  mors  to  say  of  his  private  lifo.  He  gradually 
foil  into  dissipated  habits,  httd  in  December  1882,  left  Cambridge, 
with  his  fellowship  under  sequestration  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
There  Is  much  excuse  for  a  very  young  man,  brought  up  in  penury, 
and  pushed  by  tbe  force  of  early  talent  into  a  situation  in  whidi 
ample  «ommsind  of  money  Is  aoeompanied  by  even  more  than  pro- 
portionate exposure  to  temptfttioa.  His  college  admitted  the  excuse 
to  its  ftillest  extent :  and  though  it  could  not  tolerate  the  continued 
rssldenee  of  an  officer  who  had  shown  such  an  example^  yet  it  waa 
nnderstood  tliat  his  ultimate  promotion  to  one  of  the  more  valuable 
fellowships  would  take  place,  on  the  amendment  of  his  excesses. 
Alter  living  sense  time  among  his  friends  in  Ireland,  he  cahie  to 
London  in  188^  to  begin  life  sgain  as  a  teacher  and  writer.  Among 
other  things,  he  obtained  from  the  Ussful  Knowledge  Sooiety  an 
eugageoient  to  write  the  work  on  the  Theory  of  Equations  presently 
mentionedL    In  October  1888,  he  obtained  a  small  permanent  mcome 
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by  his  eleotioxi  to  the  examinenhip  in  Hathematios  and  Natanl 
Pkiloaophy  iuithe  UniTenity  of  London;  bat  burdened  aa  he  was 
with  debt,  this  was  rather  an  addition  to  the  instalments  of  his 
oraditors  than  an  increase  of  his  own  means  of  oomfort.  He  sub- 
mitted  with  resignation  to  the  effects  of  his  own  misconduct^  and 
showed  himself  most  willing  to  make  every  ezertion»  though  well 
knowing  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  he  could,  by  any  effort^ 
redeem  the  ground  he  had  lost  Hedied  March  12, 1848»  of  a  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Murphy*8  writmgs  were  as  follows : — *  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions :  *  voL  iiL  part  8,  General  Properties  of  Dd&nite  Integrals ; 
▼ol.  iT.  part  ly  On  the  Resolution  of  Algebraic  Equations;  part  8,  On 
the  loTerse  Method  of  Definite  Integrals,  with  Phmcal  Applications ; 
Tol.  T.  part  1,  On  Elimination  between  an  Indefinite  Number  of 
Unknown  Quantities ;  part  2,  Second  Memoir  on  the  Inverse  Method 
of  Definite  Integrals;  part  8,  third  memoir  on  the  same;  voL  vL 
part  1,  On  the  Resolution  of  Equations  in  Unite  Differences.  *  Philo- 
sophical Transactions :'  1887,  part  1,  Analysis  of  the  Roots  of 
Equations;  part  2,  First  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  Analytical 
Operationa  Separate  works :  '  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Theories 
of  Electricity,  Heat,  and  Molecular  Actions,  part  1,  On  Electricity,' 
8to,  Cambridge,  1888;  <A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Algebraiosl 
Equations,'  8yo,  London,  1889  (<  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge ') :  to 
these  must  be  added  some  brief  communications  tothe  '  Philosophical 
Magazine/  and  various  articles  on  subjects  of  physios  in  the  'Penny 
Cyclopaedia,'  beginning  with  the  letter  D. 

Mr,  Murphy's  character  as  a  mathematician  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  comment  of  ours,  while  the  facts  of  his  life,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  of  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  have  not  been  recorded ; 
we  have  therefore  preferred  to  devote  our  space  to  the  insertion  of  the 
latter.  What  he  might  have  been  if  the  promise  of  his  boyhood  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  we  have  described^ 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  he  had  a  true  genius  for  mathematical  invention. 
Before  however  he  had  more  than  commenced  his  career,  his  departure 
from  Cambridge,  and  the  neoessi^  of  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  researches 
which,  above  all  otherSy  demand  both  peace  of  mind  and  undiatorbed 
leisure. 

MURRAY,  DR.  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  at  Dunkitterick,  in  tha 
stewartry  of  Earcudbrigfat>  Scotland,  on  the  22nd  of  October  1775. 
He  was  the  eldest  child  of  his  father^s  second  marriage.  His  father 
Robert  Murray  had  by  his  former  marriage,  which  had  subsisted  full 
forty  years,  a  numerous  family ;  and  in  course  of  about  four  years 
after  his  wife's  death,  himself  now  entering  his  seventieth  year,  he 
married  again,  and  had  two  children  more.  Robert  was  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  shepherd  or  pastoral  farm  servant  in  one  of  the. mountain 
districts  of  Galloway,  and  distingmshed  for  his  sagacity  and  hi^toal 
good  conduct:  his  whole  property  consisted  of  four  muirland-oows 
and  some  two  or  three  scores  of  sheep,  his  reward  for  herding  the 
farm  of  Eitterick  for  Mr.  Laidlaw  in  Clatteringshaws.  He  bad  been 
a  shepherd  all  his  days,  like  his  father  before  him,  and  both  had  con- 
stantly remained  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  shepherd :  all  the  sons  of  his  first  marriage 
became  shepherds ;  and  to  the  same  line  of  life  he  designed  Alezaoder.  . 

Alexander  however  was,  in  his  ikther^s  opinion,  a  la^y  useless  boy, 
always  committing  some  blunder  or  oUier  when  sent  to  herd  or  bring 
in  the  cattle.  He  was  in  fact  a  weakly  child,  not  unhealthy,  yet  not 
stout ;  and  ho  had  neither  the  rapidity  nor  reach  of  vision  which  are 
iodispensable  to  form  a  good  herd :  he  was  also '  of  a  sedentary  and 
recluse  turn;  and  thus  quite  unfitted  for  the  vacant^  indeed,  but 
vigilant  life  of  a  shepherd.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixth 
year  that  he  was  taught  the  alphabet  of  his  mother-tongue.  His  fether 
in  that  year  laid  out  a  halfpenny  in  the  purchase  of  a  catechism^  and 
from  the  letters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book  he  began  to 
teach  his  son  the  elements  of  learning.  It  was  however  emphatically 
'a  good  book,'  and  ouly  to  be  handled  on  Sundays  or  other  suitable 
occasions;  it  was  therefore  commonly  locked  up,  and,  throughout  the 
winter,  the  old  man,  who  had  been  himself  tau^^t  reading  and 
writing  in  his  youth,  drew  for  his  son  the  figures  of  the  letters  in  his 
written  hand  on  the  board  of  an  old  wool-card  with  the  black  end  of 
a  burned  heather-stem.  In  this  way  young  Murray  was  initiated  into 
literature;  and  working  continually  with  his  board  and  brand,  he 
soon  became  both  a  reader  and  writer.  The  catechism  was  at  length 
presented,  and  in  a  month  or  so  he  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it. 
In  the  summer  of  1782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Testament^ 
and  at  last  a  Bible,  a  book  which  he  had  heard  read  every  nijght  at 
family  worship,  which  he  often  longed  to  get  hold  of,  but  which  he 
was  never  allowed  to  open  or  even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly, 
and  having  a  good  memory,  he  remembered  well  and  would  repeat 
numerous  psalms  and  Uige  portions  of  scripture.  In  1788  his  read- 
ing and  memory  were  become  the  wonder  of  the  rustic  drde  in  which 
he  lived;  and  a  wish  began  to  be  generally  entertained  that  he  should 
be 'sent  to  school  The  idea  of  school-wages  however  finghtened  his 
father;  and  in  all  likelihood  nothing  would  have  been  done,  had  not 
William  Codhsane,  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  paid  a  visit  to  the  place 
in  the  harvest  of  the  above  vear.  He  had  made  a  little  money  as  a 
travelling  merchant^  and  beuig  informed  of  the  geniusy  as  it  was 
called,  of  his  young  nephew,  £s  generously  nndertook  to  place  him 


next  spring  at  the  New  Qalloway  school,  which  was  about  biz  mOes 
ol^  and  toiodge  him  in  the  house  of  the  boy's  nandfeither  by  the 
mother's  side,  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  New  Galloway.  Accord- 
ingly  at  the  Whitsunday  term  of  1784,  young  Murray,  then  in  his 
ninth  year,  was  brought  to  the  New  Qsiloway  school ;  where,  for  a 
month  at  least,  his  pronunciation  and  awkward  gait  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  merriment  to  the  scholars.  They  soon  however  began  to 
regard  him  with  other  feelinga.  Being  utterly  neglected  by  his  aged 
grandfather,  he  learned  to  curse  and  swear,  to  lie  and  do  all  sorts  of 
bad  tricks;  but  before  the  vacation  in  August  he  was  slso  repeatedly 
dux  of  the  Bible  class.  He  continned  at  mshool  for  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  vacation  had  ended;  but  in  the  beginning  of  November  he 
was  seized  with  an  illness  which  obliged  him  to  be  ta^en  home.  Heroi 
so  soon  as  his  health  got  a  little  better,  he  was  put  to  his  old  employ- 
ment of  a  herd,  with  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  this  course  of  life 
now  continued  for  about  three  years. .  During  aU  that  time  he  spent 
every  penny  which  he  procured  from  friends  or  strangers  in  the  pa^ 
chase  of  books  and  ballads,  carried  bundles  of  these  in  his  pockets,  and 
read  them  in  the  glen  or  on  the  hills  when  tending  the  cattle,  and 
was  ever  puzzling  and  surprising  his  illiterate  neighboms  with 
recitals  of  what  he  had  learned.  In  1787  he  borrowed  from  a  country- 
man Salmon's  '  Geographical  Qrammar,'  which  delighted  him  beyond 
measure^  particularly  by  the  specioxens  it  contained  of  the  various 
languages  of  the  world.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  being  able  to 
read  and  write^  he  was  engaged  by  the  heads  of  two  families  in  a 
neighbouring  parish  to  teach  their  children.  He  returned  home  in 
March  1788,  and  with  part  of  his  fees,  which  were  16«.  or  16i.,  he 
bought  books  of  history  and  arithmetic  The  following  year  his 
fisther  and  the  family  left  Eitteriok,  and  went  by  engagement  to  herd 
at  a  place  four  miles  above  Minnigaff,  the  school  of  which  plsoe 
Murray  immediately  resolved  to  attend*  He  entered  himself  accord- 
ingly, and  during  the  summer  months  walked  three  days  every  week 
to  Minnigaff  school  Here  he  read  incessantly,  not  only  his  own 
books,  but^  by  coming  an  hour  before  the  school  met,  the  books  of 
all  the  other  scholars  which  were  left  in  the  school  At  Martinmas, 
1789,  he  was  engaged  by  three  families  in  the  moors  of  Kells  and 
Minnigaff  to  teach  their  children ;  and  during  that  winter  he  migrated 
about,  remaining  six  weeks  in  one  fiunily  at  a  time^  the  families  living 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.  He  returned  hom^  a  little 
before  Whit-Sunday,  1790,  and  found  that  from  that  term  his  father 
vras  engaged  as  a  shepherd  on  a  farm  within  two  miles  of  Minni^ 
To  this  £arm  the  family  accordingly  removed,  and  Murray,  having 
now  eai^  access  to  the  school  went  thither  resularly,  and  also  deter- 
mined on  adding  to  his  former  acquisitions  a  Tittle  French,  which  he 
found  was  necessary  for  a  clerk  intending  to  go  to  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  a  situation  he  had  some  thoughts  of  obtaining.  He  immediately 
borrowed  a  French  giammar,  and  set  to  learning  the  language  so  bard 
that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  his  indulgent  master  giving  him  whole 
pages  of  lessons  at  a  time,  he  could  read  portions  of  the '  Diable 
Bdteux.'  He  then  found  one  of  the  boys  in  possession  of  a  Latin 
Rudiments :  he  borrowed  it  too,  and  by  incessant  reading  and  a  little 
help  from  the  master,  before  ih»  vacation  in  August  he  beat  a  dsas 
of  scholars  who  had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the  study.  At 
Martinmas  he  went  to  teach  in  a  family  readix^  writings  arithmetic, 
and  Latin. 

In  this  situation  he  applied  to  his  books  with  his  usual  zeal;  and 
havings  among  other  works,  bought  an  old  and  bulky  edition  of 
Ainsworth's '  Dictionary '  for  eighteenpence,  he  literally  read  it  through 
fromAtoZ,andagainfromZtoA«  On  Whit-Sunday  1791  ho  returned 
to  school,  and  finding  a  schoolfellow  in  possession  of  a  Greek  gnmmar, 
he  commenced  that  language,  after  apending  part  of  his  winter's  wages 
in  Uie  purchase  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon.  He  had  also  by  this  time 
mastered  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  at  first  from  an  old  Psalm-book,  where 
the  letters  were  marked  in  auocession  in  the  119th  psidm ;  and  afte^ 
wards,  together  with  some  Hebrew  vocablei^  from  his  Ainsworth.  He 
now  determined  on  learning  that  language  also,  and  accordingly  sent 
to  Edinburgh  for  a  grammar  by  the  man  who  rode  with  the  post :  the 
man  brought  him  the  first  edition  of  Robertson's  '  Grammar,'  which, 
over  and  above  the  Hebrew,  contained  on  the  last  leaf  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  to  which  without  delay  Murxay  next  applied.  At  Martinmas 
of  the  above  year  he  was  again  engaged  to  teach,  but  at  the  increased 
fee  of  85a  or  40t. ;  and  in  tins  situation  he  devoted  every  spare  moment 
to  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  summer  he  was  again  at 
school,  and  again,  in  t^e  winter,  teaching  in  a  £andly ;  but  on  this 
oooasion  aft  a  somewhat  lower  allowance  than  before^  Munay  having 
chosen  the  place  from  its  convenience  to  a  school  which  he  wished  to 
attend  in  the  winter  evenings.  In  this  school  he  got  hold  of  Baileys 
'English  Dictionary,'  which  introduced  him  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language.  He  proceeded  in  this  way,  taking  advantage  of  every  eur- 
cumstance  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  languages ;  and  at  length,  m 
November  1794,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  theRev.Dr.  Baird  of  that  dtgr.  Murray  was  at  this  time 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age^ 

His  subsequent  progress  was  comparatively  eaqr*  In  the  couna  of 
two  years  he  obtained  a  bursary,  or  exhibition,  in  the  University  of 
Bdinbur^ ;  and  never  relaxing  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  soon 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  European  langnsges,  and  began 
to  form  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  lapgnages  of  mankind  to  cos 
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His  MquiremMitB  M  a  linguist  pointed  him  <mt  to  Constable, 
the  wdl-known  publisher,  ss  a  fit  psrson  to  saperintend  a  new  edition 
of  Braise's  'TzaTsls;'  and  in  the  preparation  of  that  work  he  was 
employed  for  about  three  yearii  from  September  180%  Murray  residing 
during  that  time  chiefly  at  Kinnaird  House,  where  he  had  aooeas  to 
the  papers  left  by  the  traveller.  He  was  also  at  di£ferent  times 
employed  in  oontributing  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  and  other 
periocUeals.    By  the  advioe  of  his  friends  he  proeeouted  the  studies 

f  for  the  Churob,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  as  a 


permanent  aouroe  of  employment;  and  at  length,  in  Deoember  1806, 
he  was  appointed  asiistaDt  and  suooesior  to  Dr.  Muixfaead,  minister  of 
Urr,  in  the  stewartry^of  Kirkcudbright^  a  charge  to  wliich  he  in  1808 
Bueceeded  as  full  stipendiary.  Within  six  months  after,  he  married 
the  dau^ter  of  a  ikrmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  still  continued 
his  philolocpeal  pursuita  In  1811  an  mddent- occurred  which  brought 
him  into  prominent  notice  as  a  linguist :  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Salti  envoy  to  Abyssinia,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  as  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  Britidi  dominions  qualified 
to  translate  a  letter,  written  in  Qee^  from  the  governor  of  Tigrd  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  he  performed  the  iaSk  in  the  most  satis- 
factory way.  The  following  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
townHwnncQ  of  the  city  are  the  patrons.  The  income  from  this  chair 
was  small;  the  post  was  however  perfectly  suited  to  Murray's  taste 
sod  habits.  It  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  literary  labours 
could  be  both  assisted  and  valued ;  and  there  was  a  great  probability 
that  soms  other  situation  would  soon  be  conjoined  with  it.  Great 
exertions  were  accordingly  made  to  secure  his  election,  and,  notwith- 
standing soma  fears  of  his  health  giving  way  under  it,  his  appointment 
took  place.  ('Scots  Msg.,'  July,  1812.)  He  was  elected  on  the  8th 
of  July  1812,  and  on  the  16th  the  university  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  On  the  26th  of  August  he  was  formally 
inducted  to  the  chair,  and  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  31st  of  October 
foUowing.  Soon  after  that  he  published,  for  the  use  of  his  students, 
a  small  work  entitled  '  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology,'  which  is  known 
to  have  been  both  composed  and  |>repared  for  publication  after  his 
anival  in  Edinburgh :  tiie  subject  inaeed  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
him.  He  continued  to  teach  his  class  with  little  interruption  till  the 
eud  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  at  sueh  times  as  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  his  public  lecture,  he  taught  a 
smiJl  Persian  class  m  his  own  room.  The  pulmonsvy  complsiut]bow- 
ever,  with  which  he  had  been  struggling  through  the  winter,  at  length 
compelled  him  to  suspend  his  preleotions ;  ye^  with  its  chsraeteristic 
deceit>  it  always  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  resuming  them ;  and, 
quite  unconscious  of  his  real  situation,  he  continued  engaged  in  his 
favourite  studies  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  whidi  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1818,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  sge.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  Ghrey  Friars'  Ghurdhyiod,  at  the  north-west 
ooiner  of  the  church. 

This  great  linguist  was  an  eminent  example  of  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties.  His  life  however  may  be  described  rather  as 
the  preparation  for  some  result  than  as  having  accomplished  much ; 
and  the  performance  by  which  he  will  be  known  in  the  literary  world, 
though  distinguished  by  profound  snd  various  learning,  vras  both 
imperfeet  and  posthumous.  It  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Soot  of  Oorstorpbine^  and  is  entitled  a  '  History  of  the 
European  Lsnguages,  or  Researches  into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic, 
Greek,  Celtic^  Sclavonic^  and  Indian  Nations.'  An  extensive  acquaint- 
ance vrith  these  languages  convinced  the  author  that  all  the  European 
languages  were  dceely  connected;  snd  in  the  work  now  named  it  i^ 
his  object  to  show  that  they  sll  derive  from,  and  may  be  traced  to, 
nine  euphonio  primitives,  which  primitives  he  states  to  be  **  sff,  bag, 
dwag,  gwag,  lag,  nu^  nag,  rag,  and  swag."  "  By  the  help  of  these 
nine  words  and  their  compounds,"  says  he»  ''all  the  European 
languages  have  been  formed." 

MURRAY,  JAMES  STUART,  BARL  OF,  known  in  Scottish  history 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Qood  Regent,'  was  the  eldest  of  three  illegitimate 
brothers^  children  of  King  James  Y.  His  mother  was  the  Lady 
Margaret^  daughter  of  John,  lord  Erskine  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  rank 
and  influence  at  court,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  the  custody  of  the 
king  when  an  infant  had  been  committed. 

Murray  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  ^ear  1588,  but  the 
precise  time  of  lUs  birth  is  not  known,  nor  any  particulars  of  his  early 
life,  except  only  this,  that  when  but  a  few  years  old  his  father  made 
him  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  vrith  all  the  revenues  of  that  rich  benefice. 
He  afterwards  acquired  also  the  priory  of  Pittenweem,  and,  after 
obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  Holy  See  to  hold  three  boiefices 
together,  that  of  Mascon  in  France  in  commendam ;  and  in  1644  he 
took  the  oath  of  feal^  to  Pope  Paul  IIL  In  1548  however  he  gave 
proof  of  that  intrepidity  and  military  genius  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  distinguished.  This  was  on  occasion  of  the  descent  into 
Scotland  by  the  lords  Qrey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton.  When  the  fleet  of 
the  latter  landed  at  St.  Monan,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  Lord  James 
(as  he  was  then  called)  collected  a  little  band  as  determined  as  himself, 
and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  attacked  the  invaders  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  ships.  Shortly  before  this  he  had  been  in  fVance^ 
having  gone  thither  in  the  retinue  of  his  youthful  sister,  Queen  Mary, 
when  it  was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  ovsr  to  the  Continent  for  her 
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education ;  and  at  different  times  afterwards  we  flnd  him  again  abroad. 
He  was  sbo  present  at  Mary's  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
sad  was  soon  afterwards  deputed  to  cany  to  the  latter  the  crown 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty.  Ciroumstsaces  occurred  however  in 
Scotland  which  prevented  the  execution  of  this  appointment :  the 
Reformation  was  now  rapidly  di£fusing  itself  among  aU  clssses  of  the 
community,  and  dissolving  in  ito  mighty  progress  the  nearest  and 
tenderest  ties.  In  these  struggles  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews  joined  the 
reformers,  or,  as  thejr  were  <»Iled,  the  *  oongregatita,'  among  whom, 
by  his  courage  and  militery  skill,  the  success  of  his  undertakkigB,  the 
sanctity  or  rather  austerity  of  his  character,  and  the  bluntness  of  his 
manner,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  countenance,  and  person 
which  he  possessed,  he  gradually  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  con- 
sideration. The  queen-regent  (to  whom  he  was  opposed)  of  course 
endeavoured  to  destroy  his  influence,  representing  him  in  particular 
as  an  aspiring  ambitious  man  who,  under  pretence  of  a  reformation  in 
religion,  sought  to  overturn  the  existing  government.  That  srgument 
however  had  little  weighty  or  rather  it  worked  a  contesry  way :  his 
influence  continued  to  increase ;  and  when,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1559, 
the  congregation  resolved  on  taking  the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  he  was  one  of  the  council  appointed  for  civil  aflhirs.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen-regent  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
and  on  the  dauphin's  death  he  wss  directed  by  the  convention  of 
estetes  to  proceed  to  fVanoe  and  inrite  Mary  to  return  to  her  native 
country.  Such  an  appointment  suited  the  views  of  the  prior  well ; 
for  previous  to  the  death  of  Francis  the  Lord  James  had  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  young  queen,  soliciting  the  renewal  of  his 
French  pension ;  and  in  reply  Mary  had  assured  him  not  only  of  that 
but  of  the  highest  &voura^  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  provided  he  would  return  to  his  duty.  He  had  also 
at  the  same  moment  applied  through  Throckmorton  to  Cedl,  the 
English  minister,  requesting  some  pension  or  allowance  in  recompence 
for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  cause  of  the  Reforoiation.  He 
therefore  willingly  undertook  the  proposed  mission,  and  setting  out  on 
the  serrioe  accordingly,  reached  the  palace  and  quickly  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  queen.  He  then  found  that  an  envoy  from  the  Roman 
Oatholio  party  in  Scotland  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  the  interview 
which  the  prior  had  with  his  sister,  he  learnt  that  the  disturbed  stete 
of  the  country  and  hia  own  ambitious  views  had  been  strongly  insisted 
on.  Mary  however  adopted  her  brother^s  suggestions,  and  agreed  to 
return  to  Scotland  without  that  armed  force  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
envoy  had  represented  as  wholly  indispensable.  The  Lord  James 
immediately  communicated  the  result  of  the  conference  to  Throck- 
morton, tlie  English  ambassador,  but  in  a  secret  manner ;  and,  contrary 
to  Mary's  express  wiri&es,  in  returning  home  he  waited  on  Elisabetii, 
to  struigthen  no  doubt  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  her 
and  the  reformers  in  Scotiand,  and  no  doubt  also  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  determination  which  Mary  had  been  induced  to  form.  It  is 
observable  that  the  letters  from  Throckmorton  at  this  period  strongly 
urge  upon  Elisabeth  to  secure  the  Lord  James's  regard ;  and  from  one 
of  them  it  may  even  be  inferred  that  Elisabeth  had  done  him  some 
^good  turn,"  as  Throckmorton  expresses  it,  for  this  vei^  end. 

The  Lord  James  retumed  to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1561,  having  been  absent  on  his  minion  about  two  months.  In  ten 
weeks  after,  Maiy  embarked  from  Calais,  and  after  a  voyage  of  five 
days  arrived  in  the  port  of  Leith.  On  her  arrival  she  found  the  prior 
among  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom;  and  he  then  naturally  became 
her  prime  minister,  confident^  and  adviser.  In  this  situation  he  acted 
with  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  with  much 
tenderness  to  the  queen.  He  protected  her  in  the  exerdse  of  her  own 
religion,  and  in  return  obtsSned  from  her  a  proclamation  highly 
favourable  to  the  reformers.  He  restrained  the  turbulence  of  the 
borders^  moderated  the  seal  of  the  people  against  popeiy,  and  at  once 
kept  down  the  enemies  of  Mary's  dynasty  and  strengthened  the 
attachment  of  her  friends.  Mary  rewarded  his  serrioes  l^  conferring 
on  him  the  titie  of  Earl  of  Mar,  and  honoured  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Agnes  Keith,  eldest  dauj^ter  of  the  earl  marischal,  which  took 
place  about  the  same  time,  with  a  series  of  splendid  entertainments. 
The  greatness  of  the  bsnqueting  indeed,  and  the  vanity  thereoC 
ofiended  the  more  strict  of  the  reformers^  and  Knox  took  occasion  to 
read  the  Lord  James  a  solemn  admonition ;  "  for,"  said  the  preacher, 
*'  unto  this  day  the  Kirk  of  Qod  hath  received  comfort  by  yon  and 
by  your  labours,  in  the  which  if  hereafter  ye  be  found  fainter  than 
before^  it  will  be  said  your  wife  hath  changed  your  nature." 

The  earldom  of  Mar,  which  the  prior  had  just  obtained  from  Mary, 
having  been  claimed  by  Lord  Erskine  as  his  peculiar  right,  was  soon 
after  resigned  vrith  the  property  belonging  to  it;  but  in  ito  place  the 
prior  received  the  earldom  of  Murray,  which  had  been  long  the* 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.  This  grant  was  scarcely  a  less 
matter  of  jealousy  to  the  prior's  great  rival,  the  Roman  Catholic  Earl 
of  Huntley,  than  the  grant  of  Mar  was  to  the  Lord  Erskine.  But  all 
diipute  on  that  head  was  soon  ended;  for  Huntiey  was  shortly  after 
proclaimed  a  traitor  for  various  overt  acte  of  insubordination  and 
rebellion,  originating  in  disappointed  ambition,  and  not  long  after  that 
he  suddenly  expired.  Murray  was  now  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  chief  authoriiy  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  queen,  who  reposed 
m  him  almost  unlimited  confidence.  An  incident  occurred  about  this 
period  which  showed  the  influence  he  possessed  in  the  government^ 
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and  at  tbe  same  time  how  he  wai  thought  oocaaionaQy  to  use  It  His 
aervicea  i^  the  cauae  of  the  Reformation  were  manifeat  and  important, 
yet  the  Loid  ^amea  waa  -not  all  that  the  refonnera  wished ;  hie 
nl^giona  xeal  waa  not  hot  enough ;  and  thay  lamented  the  |irotection 
ho  avoided  to  the  queen  in  her  uae  of  the  maaa.  But  they  were  not 
pxepared  to  find  him  now  extendinig  hia  protection  to  her  and  her 
ladiea  in  what  Knox  caUa  "the  aup^rfluitiea  of  their  olotbea/'  which 
he  aaid  would  hiing  down  the  yengeanoe  of  Qod  "  not  only  on  the 
fooUah  women  hot  on  tiie  whole  realm."  Knox  imputed  Mutray's 
conduct  on  this  oooaaLon  to  a  selfish  fear  of  offending  the  queen,  leat 
abe  ahottld  lepent  of  her  munifioenee  and  refuse  to  confirm  her  grant 
of  the  new  earldom;  and  denouncing  such  motirea  in  atrong  terms, 
accused  him  of  aacrifidng  truth  to  convenience,  and  the  service  of 
Qod  to  the  interests  of  hia  ambition.  Mum^  was  ao  incensed  at  this 
attack  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  Knox  and  he  aoarcely  exchanged 
words  to£^Bther.  The  queen-a  marriage  with  I>anilcy  seema  to  hiure 
been  among  the  firat  things  to  bring  them  together  agaio»  as  it  was 
also  <he  firat  step  in  the  aubsequent  estrangoment  between  Hurray 
and  the  queen.  To  this  marriage  Munay,  l^ox,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
their  reepeotiTe  followers,  were  ail  opposed.  Eaox  and  the  reform^s 
were  opposed  to  it  on  religioua  grounds;  and  it  was  opposed  by 
Murray  and  Elisabeth  partly  on  the  same  grounds,  but  partly  also  on 
personal  or  poliiacal  conaidemtiona.  Hurray  waa  not  accessory  how- 
ever to  Daml^y'a  murder ;  he  is  etated  however  to  have  known  of  it» 
but  to  have  said,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  meddle  with  the  business,  he 
would  neither  aid  nor  hinder  it  Aocordiogly,  he  left  Edinbiirgh 
abruptly  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February  1667»  the 
laat  day  of  Darnley's  life,  alleging  his  wife's  illness  at  St.  Andrews 
as  the  cauae  of  his  departure;  and  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  Edin- 
burgh again  till  about  a  fortnight  after  all  was  over,  when  he  had 
Bothwdl  (the  perpetrator  of  the  horrid  deed)  and  Huntley,  Argyle 
and  Lethington,  all  parties  to  it,  st  dinner  at  his  houses  Nor  did 
Murray  remain  in  Edinburgh  ao  aa  to  be  preaent  at  Bothwell's  trial, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  April  he  aaked  leave  to  go  away  to  ih»  Conti- 
nent but  on  what  grounds  is  not  known ;  and  on  the  9th,  which  was 
just  two  davs  before  the  trial,  he  set  off,  visiting  London  and  the  eourt 
of  Elizabeth  on  hia  way.  He  remained  abroad  till  the  end  of  July, 
returning  only  a  few  days  after  the  coronation  of  the  yoimg  Prince 
Jamea.  He  was  therefore  absent  from  the  parliament  which  was  held 
immediately  after  Bothwell'a  acquittal,  and  from  the  famous  supper  at 
Ainslie's,  when  the  principal  nobilit^  aigned  the  bond  acquitting 
Bothwell  of  all  concern  in  Darnley's  murder,  and  engaging  to  support 
him  in  obtaining  Mary's  hand  in  marriage;  and  he  waa  thus  also 
absent  during  the  important  occurrences  attendant  on  the  queen's 
marriage  with  BothwelL  He  was  not  ignorant  of  all  that  waa  going 
on:  Cecil  too  was  in  constant  communication  with  him;  and  aoon 
after  the  queen's  surrender  of  herself  to  **  the  prince's  lords "  at 
Carberry  Hill,  he  aent  an  accredited  agent  into  Scotland  to  attend  to 
hia  interests.  He  was  at  length  proposed  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Before  agreeing  however,  he  resolved  to  visit  Mary  in  person ;  and 
accordingly  repaired  to  Lochleven  Castle,  where  aho  was  now  a 
prisoner.  When  Mary  saw  her  brother  ahe  burst  into  tears,  and  they 
had  afterwards  a  private  eonfereaoe  together,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  not  fully  known,  but  it  is  said  that  Mary  was  frequently  bathed  in 
tears  with  his  upbraidings. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  1^67  he  waa  proclaimed  regent ;  and  with 
hia  usual  vigour  he  immediately  prooeeded  te  establish  himself  in  the 
government  He  now  held  the  situation  even  against  the  queen  her- 
self; for  when,  having  made  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  she  oslled  on 
him  to  resign  the  regency,  he  at  once  refused,  and  took  the  field 
agamst  her  at  Langside,  where  she  sostained  a  oomplste  defeat.  Nor 
did  his  determination  end  here ;  for  being  summoned  by  Elizabeth  to 
bear  testimony  in  the  trial  which  had  been  mstituted  by  tiiat  queen 
against  Mary,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  appomted  plaoe^  and  did 
not  hesitate  in  bearing  witness  against  the  unhappy  prisoBer.  His 
own  fate  however  waa  settled  before  that  of  his  sister ;  for  while 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  23rd  of  Januaiy 
1670.  he  was  shot  through  the  body  hy  a  buUet  fired  from  a  window 
by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh,  n^hew  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews^  in  revenge  for  some  personal  injury  oommitted  by  the 
regent  years  before.  Murray  survived  till  midnight^  whea  he  died,  in 
the  thir^-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

MURRAY,  JOHN,  publiaher,  was  bom  November  27, 177&  His 
father,  onginally  an  officer  of  Marines^  whose  name  was  MaoMorray, 
purchased  (1768)  the  business  of  Paul  Sandby,  82,  Fleetatrset  John 
Murray  was  educated  at  several  schools— at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  Kensington,  at  Dr.  Bumey'a  at  Qosport  where  he  lost  the 
sight  of  an  eye  by  the  accident  of  the  writing-master's  penknife 
runnmg  into  it  and  finally  at  Loughborough  House,  Kennington.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  lost  his  father,  a  great  misfortune,  as  it  left  him 
Without  control  and  direction;  his  mother  married  again,  and  his 
guardians  neglected  him.  He  had  commenced  basiBeBa  as  a  medical 
bookseller,  m  partnership  with  Mr.  Highley,  but  having  dissolved  the 
partnen^p  m  1808,  he  soon  devoted  his  attention  to  a  wider  field  of 
literary  bwfmesa.  The  son  of  an  old  fiiend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  BennelL 
Master  of  the  Temple,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  with  some  other  youths 
at  Eton,  had  commenced  a  periodical  called  'The  Miniature,'  which 
brought  them  some  fame,  but  left  them  under  loss.    Mr.  Munmy, 


with  a  good-aatnre  which  always  distiBgwished  him,  and  with  some* 
thing  of  tiiat  tact  wUeh  enabled  him,  ia  his  subsequent  career,  to 
aeice  upon  oceasions  of  eidtivating  powerful  fHendsi  on  hearing  of 
their  aituation  took  the  copies  off  their  hands,  paid  their  expenses, 
and,  though  he  found  little  demand  for  the  work,  ofibred  to  print  a 
new  oditioB.  Through  the  friends  thus  made,  he  beeame  known  to 
Mr.  Caaning.  lii  September  1807,  he  wrote  to  that  gentleman  opeoiog 
to  him  the  plan  of  the  '  Quarterly  Beview,'  as  a  means  of  eount6^ 
aoting  the  poUtieal  influence  of  the  '  Edinburgh.'  While  maturing 
his  project — the  most  important  undertaking  of  hia  life — it  chanced 
that  a  severe  critioism  on  Scott's  '  Mannion '  (oondemning  the  author 
for  writing  for  mon^)  appeared  in  the  *Bdinburgh  Review.'  Mr. 
Murray  instantly  started  for  Scotland,  was  iatroduoed  to  Scott  at 
Ashiastiel,  in  September  1808,  found  in  him  a  warm  auppotier  of  hii 
intended  review,  and  with  Seott'a  co-operation  and  that  of  his  fiaendi, 
the  Hebers,  Qeoige  fails,  Camiing,  Barrow,aad  M&  Gifibrd,  the  editor, 
the  publication  cemmenoed  ia  ISOd,  and  soon  attained  the  cireolattoa 
of  12,000  copies. 

The  closest  alliaaoe  of  business  and  friendship  long  subatated  between 
Mr.  Huixay,  and  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  BaUantynes; 
but  he  early  peroeivad  the  reault  of  the  reckless  mode  of  business  to 
which  they  had  resotted,  and  foregoing  the  great  advantages  of  the 
connection,  after  repeated  and  strong  frsmingB  and  remonatranoea,  he 
separated  from  ^em.  He  pnUished  however '  Tim  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord,' and  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  real  a«thor  of  *  Wavertey,' 
nor  did  he  over  entertain  any  doubts  on  the  snbjeeL  In  1 810  he  sought 
and  made  the  acquaintanoe  of  Ijord  Byron,  giving  60<M.  for  the  fint 
two  cantos  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  which  had  been  refused  by  snother 
publisher.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Albemarie-etreet  where^  increasing 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  literary  oonneoticn%  he  soon  surrounded 
himself  with  a  circle  of  distinguished  literary  characters  In  the 
afternoon  might  be  found  in  hia  drawing-room,  Scott  Byron,  Campbell, 
Wm.  Spencer,  K  Heber,  Giffbrd,  D  Israeli,  Mr.  Ward  (Lord  Dudley), 
Canning,  Hallaoi,  Crokev,  Barrow,  Madame  de  Stael ;  and,  a  few  yean 
later,  Ctabbe,  Southey,  B^laoni,  Washington  Irvmg,  Lockhart,  and 
many  more^ 

Hia  acquaintanoe  vrith  Byron  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  years,  and  the  poet's  corrsspondeBce  with  him  is  printed  ia 
Moore's  'Lils  of  Byron,'  where  will  be  found  more  than  one  proof  of 
his  liberal  mind.  Having  heard  in  1815  that  Lord  Byron  was  in 
peconisry  diffioultiea,  he  sent  him  a  draft  for  16002.,  promising  another 
for  the  same  amount  in  the  course  of  a  few  monl^  and  o&ring  to 
sell  the  oopyright  of  Byron's  works  for  his  use,  if  that  were  not  saffi- 
dentb  He  abandoned  the  publication  of  Lord  Byron's  Autolnography, 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  because  it  vras  thought  that  parts  of  it 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  not  do  credit  to  the  dead. 
[MooRB,  Thomas.]  fiocQ  after  Mr.  Murray  commenoed  printing  t 
series  of  cheap  works  as  parts,  oontisting  of  '  Modem  Voyages,'  the 
publication  of  which  vras  delayed  by  circumstances; — a  specimen 
however  given  by  him  to  Captain  Basil  Hall  was  taken  to  Edinburgh, 
and  suggeeted  to  Constable  the  notion  of  his  'Miscellany.'  In  1826, 
trusting  to  othom  more  sanguine  than  himself,  and  allowing  his  own 
good  judgment,  perhaps,  to  be  misled  by  partiality  for  the  projector, 
he  commenoed  *  The  Eepresentative^'  a  daily  newapaper-'almost  the 
sole  undertaking  of  hia  life  which  proved  a  faUora.  Among  his  valuable 
and  aucoesiflal  publicatioBs  were  tho  expeditions  of  Mungo  Ptek, 
Belaoni,  Puiy,  Franklin,  Denham,  and  CSaipperton— the  <Flamily 
Libraryv'  begun  April  1820— the  *  Domestic  Cookery,'  of  which  nearly 
300,000  copies  have  been  sold,  the  fortunate  title  having  been  auggested 
by  Umself^-Maricham^i '  HUtories'-^e  'Sketch  Book'— and  *  Death- 
bed fieeaea.'  The  last  three  works,  origmally  publiah»d  by  otbetE, 
proved  ftulurea  until  Mr.  Murray,  perceiving  their  merits,  took  them 
into  hie  own  hands.  Further  particulars  redounding  to  hia  credit  as  a 
liberal-minded  man  of  buauieas  and  a  gentleman,  will  be  found  in 
the  Lives  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Crabbe,  and  especially  In  hia  modest 
*  Answer  to  the  Cahmmies  of  Ci^tain  Medwin/  appended  to  Byron's 
workSb 

Mr.  Murray  was  an  excellent  Inan  of  busfness ;  and,  when  he  really 
applied,  could  get  through  more  work  than  most  men.  No  one  better 
understood  how  to  messure  the  calibre  of  an  author^s  genitts,  or  the 
extent  of  his  popularity,  and  few  could  be  more  skilful  in  timing  a 
publication,  so  as  to  secure  its  favourable  reception.  Hia  eminent 
merit — that  wMeh  distinguishes  him  above  the  majority  of  his  clai^s^ 
waa  that  he  dealt  with  the  commercial  department  of  literature  in  a 
spirit  far  above  that  of  the  mere  dealer  and  chapman.  He  was  distm- 
guished  too,  by  his  careful  avoidance  of  the  low  arts  of  puffing;  he 
pubyahed,  for  the  most  part,  books  of  worthy  and  his  imprint  alone 
gave  a  recommendation  to  a  book  which  raised  it  above  the  necessity 
of  advertising  quackery.  Mr.  Murray  continued  to  take  an  active 
share  in  hia  bnsinesB  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  Although 
his  health  had  been  in  a  precarious  state  for  aome  months  preceding 
it,  no  danger  was  apprehended  until  two  or  three  days  before  this 
occurred.  He  died  June  S7,  1848.  Mr.  Murray  mscried  in  1807  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charies  Elliot,  bookseller,  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  be 
left  one  son,  the  pYesent  Mr.  John  Murray,  who  continues  his  business, 
and  tiliree  daughters. 

MURRAY,  LINDLEY,  was  bom  in  1740,  at  Swetan,  near  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  North  America.     His  parents  belonged  to  the 
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Society  of  FrieoclB,  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  twelre  children.  He 
recfived  the  radiments  of  education  at  Philadelphia,  is  the  academy 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1758,  hia  fkther,  who  was  an  eAterpriaing 
mercbant,  removed  with  his  family  to  New  York,  where  Undley  was 
sent  to  a  good  scfaooL  At  an  earfy  age  he  was  placed  in  hia  fathet^a 
counting-honse,  in  order  to  be  trained  up  to  the  mercantile  professiooy 
but  having  taken  a  decided  dislike  to  it,  he  prerailed  on  his  fsther  to 
allow  him  to  have  a  prirate  tutor  to  instruct  him  in  dawieal  learning, 
and  afkerwards  to  place  him  under  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  order  to 
receive  iostruction  in  the  law,  to  which  profearion  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  himself.  John  Jay,  afterwards  goremor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  his  fellow-student.  About  l^e  sge  of  twenty-one  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  haying  obtained  a  good  praotioe  he  soon  after- 
wards  married.  He  was  sedulous  in  his  application  to  his  business  as 
a  lawver,  and  very  successful  till  the  disputes  .commenced  between 
Great  BritiUQ  and  America.  The  law  then  ceased  to  be  lucratiTe,  and 
lie  entered  into  the  mercantile  profession,  with  such  success  that  about 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  American  independence  he  had 
acquired  aufiBcient  property  to  allow  him  to  gratify  his  wish  of  retiring 
(ton  buaioess. 

Lindley  Murray  purchased  a  beautifnl  seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  about  three  mUes  from  New  York,  but  before  he  removed  to  it 
be  had  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  which  left  him  in  a  Terr  debilitated 
»Ute.  In  1784  he  embarked  for  England,  with  his  wife,  in  hope  that 
a  climate  where  the  summers  are  more  temperate  and  less  relaxing 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States^  might  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  his  strength.  He  purchased  a  house  and  garden  at  Holdgate,  a 
small  village  about  a  mile  from  the  dty  of  York,  where  he  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe.  For  a  short  time  his  muscular 
strength  increased,  but  afterwards  diminished  till  he  could  no  longer 
take  exercise  except  in  a  carriage,  or  in  a  vehicle  in  which  he  was 
dnwn  about  his  garden,  but  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was 
entirely  confined  to  his  room.  In  the  sedentary  state  to  which  he  was 
reduced  he  occupied  himself  by  reading  and  the  oomposition  of  works 
chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Lindley  Murray's  first  work,  *  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Ifind,* 
was  published  anonymously  in  1787.  It  is  a  selection  of  passages 
from  various  authors,  and  waf  very  favourably  received.  The  first 
edition  of  his  *  English  Grammar'  was  brought  out  in  1795.  A  second 
edition  was  soon  required,  and  the  book  was  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  author,  and  then  reprinted.  '  Exercises,'  to  correspond  with  the 
'  Grammar,'  and  a  'Key '  to  the  Exercises,  were  published  in  1797,  in 
which  year  he  also  published  [an  Abridgment  of  the  Grammar  for 
the  use  of  minor  schools  and  those  beginning  the  study  of  grammar. 
The  four  volumes  were  adapted  to  each  other,  and  were  soon  intro- 
doced  into  many  schools.  The  sale  of  them  has  been  extremely  large, 
and  unfortunately  still  continues.  Murray's'  Grammar'  and  'Exercises' 
however  are  entitled  to  little  praise  beyond  the  care  with  which  the 
materials  have  been  arranged ;  they  do  not  even  approximate  to  a  high 
standard  in  point  of  clearness  of  exposition,  and  are  besides  based  on 
a  wrong  principle,  that  of  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  write  good  English 
by  placing  before  him  specimens  of  bad  English :  a  piindple  unhappily 
perpetuated  in.  several  of  the  most  recent  common  school  grammars. 
Deiinitions  are  given  by  Murray,  which  are  frequently  very  obscure^ 
and  roles  are  lai^  down  without  explanation  of  the  principlea  on 
which  they  are  fotmded,  and  if  the  pupil  commits  the  definitions  and 
rnles  to  memory,  believes  in  them,  and  can  apply  them,  his  gram- 
matical education,  as  far  as  these  works  are  concerned,  is  considered 
to  be  complete.  But  grammars  of  this  dass  ill  supply  the  wants  of 
the  present  age,  even  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  instruction, 
and  ought  to  be  superseded  by  others  of  a  better  kind,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  language  should  be  explained,  as  well  as  illustrated 
by  specimens  selected  from  the  best  writers.  Murray's  '  Grammar'  is 
altogether  deficient  in  the  etymological  part,  and  the  student  can  derive 
from  it  no  knowledge  of  the  true  forms*  of  words  and  their  historical 
dedactiou  Arom  the  early  state  of  our  language.  His  next  pabUeation 
^ras  a  series  of  extracts  called  'The  English  Reader,'  to  which  he  soon 
afterwards  added  an '  Introduction,'  and  a  '  Sequel ; '  tiie  three  volumes 
containing  respectively  selections  suited  to  pupils  of  difRsrent  degrees 
of  maturity.  The  success  which  attended  these  publications  induced 
him  to  publish  the  '  Lecteur  EVan^ois '  in  1802,  and  in  1807  an  '  Intro- 
duction au  Lecteur  Francois.'  In  1804  he  published  a '  Spelling^Book.' 
For  the  copyright  qf  all  these  works  he  received  a  libenJ  price,  and 
as  he  had  no  children,  and  his  property  was  as  ntudi  as  he  and  bis 
wife  required,  the  entire  sum  was  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  All 
these  editions  were  in  12mo.  In  1808  he  poblished  an  enlafged  edition 
of  the  'Grammar'  and  'ExeroiseBy'  in  2  voU  8vo,  designed  for  the 
tise  of  persons  who  might  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  tfeir  libraries. 
He  also  published  a  'Selection  from  Home's  Commentary  on  the 
Fsalms,'  12mo,  and  a  little  work,  published  in  1817,  'On  the  DvAf 
and  Benefit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Soripturesi' 

Liodley  Murray,  though  subjeot  for  so  many  yosrs  to  bodily  infimdW 
ss  Well  as  tolK>me  severe  attacks  of  disease,  continued  to  livia  till  hm 
eighty-first  year.  He  died  February  16»  1820^  with  the  reputation  of 
being  an  exceedingly  kind  and  good  man.    His  wife  survived  hiso. 

{Mmeir9  of  t^€  Life  and  WrUingt  of  LindUy  Mwro/y,  ms  a  Berim 
qfLeUert  wittm  hy  kimidfj  with  a  FrtfoM  omdL  OMmiMrfioii  of  th€ 
Jfonotrs,  by  Eliaabeth  Frank,  York,  8vo,  1820.) 


HURRAY,  PATRICE,  nrm  LORD  ELIBANK,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander,  fourth  lord,  was  bom  in  Fsbruary  1703,  and  on  the  22nd 
of  June  1723,  he  passed  advocate.  He  did  not  prosecute  the  legal 
profession  however.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  army;  and  in 
1740,  which  was  about  five  years  after  he  had  suoeeeded  by  liis 
father^s  death  to  the  family  honours,  we  find  his  kvdship  a  lieutenant* 
cekmel  in  ^e  expedition  to  Oarthagena,  of  wliioh  expedition  ha  wrote 
an  aooouat^  which  remains  in  manusoript»  it  seems,  in  the  library  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  From  that  time  he  frefquently  eommitted  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  was  known  aaong  the  literati  of  Edinburgh, 
hia  oontemponufies,  for  the  aouteness  of  his  underslanduDig  and  the 
varied  nature  of  hii  information.  In  1768  he  published '  Thoof^ts 
on  Money,  Circulation,  and  Paper  Currenoy ; '  and  soon  afterwards  an 
'  Inquiiy  into  the  Origm  and  Consequence  of  the  PubUo  Debts.'  In 
1705  he  published  '  Queries  relathig  to  the  proposed  Plan  for  altering 
Entails  in  Scotland;'  and  in  1778,  a  '  Letter  to  Lord  Hailes  on  hU 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland.'  The  same  year,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  Scotland,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  and  had  after- 
wards various  interviewB  with  him.  In  1774  he  published  some 
'  Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland.'  In 
political  Ufs  he  was  an  opposition  lord ;  and  is  now  known  to  have 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  His 
younger  brother  Alexander  Murray  was  likewise  so  enthusiastio  a 
Jacobite  as  to  prop5se  leading  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  That  brother,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  was  in  1750 
confined,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  violent  interference 
with  a  Westminster  election;  and  as  he  refused  to  express  eon- 
trition  on  his  knees  according  to  the  order  of  the  house,  he  wis 
detained  in  confinement  upwariTs  of  a  twelvemonth,  when  a  proroga- 
tion of  parliament  occasioned  his  release.  The  fourth  and  youngest 
brother  of  Lord  Elibank  likewise  attracted  considerable  notioe^ 
distinguishing  himself  greatly  as  an  officer  in  high  command  during 
the  Canadian  war.  Lord  Elibank  died  without  issue,  8xd  August 
1778,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age; 

MURRAY,  SIR  ROBERT,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  of  Craigie, 
entered  in  early  life  into  the  French  service,  where,  by  the  favour  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  He  returned 
to  Scotland  when  the  difficulties  of  King  Charles  L  were  beginning 
to  assume  their  most  alarming  aspect ;  and  at  Newcastle  he  had  a 
design  for  the  king's  escape,  which  seems  to  have  been  frustrated  only 
by  Charles's  want  of  resolution.  "The  design,"  says  Burnet^  "pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  king  put  himself  in  disguise  and  wentdown 
the  back  stairs  with  Sir  Robert  Murray ;  but  his  majesty,  apprehend- 
ing it  was  scarce  possible  to  pass  through  all  the  guards  withotit 
being  discovered,  and  judging  it  highly  indecent  to  be  catched  in  such 
a  condition,  changed  his  resolution  and  went  back,  as  Sir  Robert 
informed  the  writer."    ('  Mem.  of  Duke  of  Hamilton/  307.) 

On  the  fall  of  the  rqyal  cause  he  appears  to  have  gone  again  to 
France ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1650,  two  letters  from  that  kingdom 
were  read  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  one  from  the  young  kinj^ 
the  other  from  the  queen-regent,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  par- 
liament in  fiavourof  Sir  Robert  Murray,  in  both  which  they  promised^ 
"firom  their  respect  and  love  to  the  Scots  nation,  that  they  would  see 
thehr  desire  performed,  so  frr  as  possibly  the  convenience  of  their 
ai&irs  would  permitb  and  that  he  should  be  paid  off  his  arrears." 
(4'Balf.Ana,^17.) 

He  must  have  returned  to  Scotland  soon  after  this;  for  on  the 
2lBt  of  May,  1651,  while  Charles  was  in  command  of  the  army  there, 
Murray  was  appointed  iusticoHderk,  an  office  which  appears  to  have 
remained  vacant  since  the  deprivation  of  Shr  John  Hamilton,  in  the 
month  of  February  1649.  A  few  days  after  this  appointment  Sir 
Robert  was  swomaprivy-oouncillor;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  1651. 
he  was  nominated  a  lord  of  session ;  but  the  court  being  suspended 
by  Cromwell's  proceedings,  he  never  sat  on  the  bench.  At  the  Resto- 
ration his  appointments  as  a  lord  of  session  and  justice-clerk  were 
renewed.  He  was  then  also  made  one  of  the  lords-auditors  of  . 
exdiequer.  In  speaking  of  the  second  of  iiieBe  appomtments,  2^. 
Laing£dls  into  an  error:  he  says^  "Sir  Robert  Murray,  whom  the 
Royal  Society  shoald  revere  as  its  father,  was  appointed  josticeKslext, 
and  the  people  were  pleased  and  gratified  when  a  judicial  office  so 
important  and  dangerous  was  conferred  on  the  most  upright  and 
accomplished  character  whidi  the  nation  produced."  (Laing,  'Hist 
of  Scotland,'  iv.  51.)  At  that  time  however  the  office  of  justice- 
clerk  WBB  not  the  important  situation  which  it  now  is;  nor  was  it  for 
a  donn  years  alter  tSiat  the  justice-dork  became  vice-president  of  the 
justiciaiy  eourt  He  was  however  an  assessor  to  ti&e  justiciar  or 
justice-general;  he  was  the  first  who  had  the  style  of  lordjustioe- 
derk;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  character  and  reputation 
paved  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  his  succeeson.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Murray  ever  sat  on  the  bench  at  all.  He  was  nuule  a 
judge  of  three  courts  at  one  time,  not  perfai^  that  he  might  be  a  judge 
in  any,  but  that  the  emoluments  might  attach  him  as  a  partisan.  He  was 
not  bred  to  tike  law,  and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  in  oiroum- 
stanoes  to  aoqnire  a  knowledge  of  it.  In  the  above  passage  however 
Laing  refers  to  anovent  in  Sir  Robert's  life  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance: he  was  the  father  of  the  Royal  Society.  That  body  had  existed 
as  a  debating  club  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
its  members  were  dispersed.  .  At  the  Restoration  the  Sodety  assembled 
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again,  md  oondoeted  tlieir  pioeeediogi  on  a  man  eziemm  seala 
QBtha28thof  Korember  1660,  we  find  Sir  Bobwi  pnMot  it  what 
was  probably  tbe  fifat  maetiDg,  when  H  was  propoeod  ''that  some 
comae  might  be  thoog^t  of  to  improTe  this  meeting  to  amoie  ragvlar 
waj  of  defaatiog  thinga ;  and  that^  aecording  to  the  manner  in  other 
aonntriea^  whm  there  were  y<^untarj  aMociationa  of  men  into 
aeademlea  for  the  advancement  of  Tariona  parte  of  learning  they 
mi^t  do  aomething  answerable  here  for  the  promoting  of  ezpeii> 
mental  philoeophy.'* 

It  was  Sir  Bobert  Morray  who  anderto<^  to  eommnnicate  the 
Tiewa-^Mf  the  Society  to  the  courts  and  at  the  next  meeting  he  returned 
Ml  anawer  indicative  of  eneooragement  from  that  quarter ;  and  after 
mlea  for  the  goreniment  of  the  Society  were  eetabliahed.  Sir  Bobert 
waa  choam  &st  praaident  He  was  a  member  of  almoat  all  eom- 
mitteea  and  eomieila,  contributed  fleveral  papen^  and  prepared  and 
exhibited  varioua  experimental  The  authora  of  the  '  The  Hiatorical 
Account  of  the  Semitora  of  the  College  of  Justice'  aay  he  waa  re- 
appointed juatioe-derk  in  1667,  and  aent  down  to  Scotland,  which  he 
continued  to  rule  with  a  gentleneaa  quite  unknown  to  the  oounsels 
of  hiB  predeceaaora  But  thia  ia  acarcely  correct  Sir  John  Home  of 
Benton,  who  waa  a  great  scalot  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  which 
Charles  wished  to  introduce  into  Scotland,  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk  in  1663,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Bobert  Mumy ;  and  on  his  death,  in 
1671,  he  was  succeeded  hr  Sir  Jamea  Lockfaart  of  Lee.  Sir  Bobert 
Hurray  died  anddeuly,  in  the  month  of  June  1678. 

MUBBAT,  WILLIAM.    [Mavbfisld,  Earl  or.] 

MUSA,  ABU-ABDALL AH-MOHAMMEDuBEN,  of  Ehowarean,  the 
earliest  Arabic  writer  on  algebra^  whoae  treatise  on  that  science, '  Al 
Jebr  e  al  Mokabelah'  (' Bestoration  and  Beduction '),  waa  compoaed 
for  popular  uae  at  the  command  of  the  kalif  Al  KAmnt^  It  contains 
rules  and  illustrations  (rather  than  demonstrations)  for  the  aolution  of 
fdmple  and  quadratic  equations,  with  their  application  to  various 
questions,  mostly  of  a  mercantile  character.  From  intemal  evidence 
it  appeara  to  be  drawn  from  Hindu  writings,  with  whidi  the  author  is 
known  to  have  been  acquainted;  and  the  works  of  Biopbantus  were 
not  translated  into  Arabic  Ull  after  the  time  of  Mohammed-Ben  Kusa. 

This  work  was  (partislly  at  least)  translated  into  Latin  at  an  early 
period;  and  K.  Libri  (< Hist  dea  Sd.  Math,  sn  Italic,' voL  i,  note  12) 
has  printed  all  the  part  of  Ben  Muaa's  treatise  which  the  Latin  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bibliotb^ue  du  Boi  at  Paris  contain.  The  complete 
work,  in  Arabic,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes  by  the  late  Dr. 
Boaen,  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society,  in  1881, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  from  this  work  that  (so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned)  algebra 
derives  both  its  name  and  introduction ;  and  the  writings  of  Leonard 
Bonacoi,  Luoaa  di  Bui^go,  and  the  earlier  Italians,  bear  atxong  marks 
not  only  of  their  Arabic  masters,  but  even  of  the  pn^cular  wo»  before 
ua  Accordingly  Mohammed-Ben  Musa  was  frequently  called  the 
inventor  of  algebra,  a  title  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 

MUSA,  ANTONIUS,  was  a  physioian  of  some  celebrity  at  Borne. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  medical  attendant  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
whose  slave  he  had  formerly  been ;  and  he  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  the  benefit  which  the  emperor  obtained  when,  having  been 
long  under  the  caro  of  ^miiius  for  arthritic  pains,  which  had  been 
unsuccessfully  treated  with  warm  applications,  Musa  ordered  him 
cold  affusions,  and  some  other  means  equally  contrary  to  his  previoua- 
prescriptiona  He  prescribed  a  similar  remedy  also  for  Horace, 
(Epist,'  i  15.) 

MCSA,  IBK-KOSSEYB,  Qovemor  of  Mauritania.  The  origin  and 
genealogy  of  this  conqueror  are  differently  stated  by  the  Arabian 
writers.  Some  make  him  the  aon  of  Nosaeyr,  son  of  Abd-el-rahman, 
son  of  Zeyd,  of  the  tribe  of  Bekr;  others  assert  that  he  belonged  to 
the  illustrious  tribe  of  Lakhm ;  while  thero  are  not  wanting  genealo- 
gists  who  deny  his  ever  having  had  any  connection  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  tribes,  and  suppoae  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  liberated 
slave  of  Muawiyah-Ibn-Abl  Sufy^,  the  first  kalif  of  the  race  of 
Umeyyah  in  the  East.  All  however  agree  that  his  father  Noaseyr  was 
a  *  mauli,'  or  adherent  of  Muawiyah ;  that  he  served  under  his  banners 
against  Ali,  and,  as  a  roward  for  his  services,  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
commander  of  the  kalif  s  body-guard. 

According  to  all  accounts,  Mt^sa's  birth  is  placed  in  the  year  19  of 
the  Fliftht  (a.d.  640).  He  seems  to  have  mi^e  his  first  campaigns 
under  his  father,  and  to  have  been  present  at  almost  all  the  battlea 
then  fought  by  the  Moalema  His  bravery,  and  the  military  talents 
wMoh  he  displayed  on  several  occaaions,  made  him  a  favourite  with 
Abd-el-'aziz  Ibn  Merwan,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  then  governor 
of  i;gypt^  who  attached  him  to  his  person,  raised  him  in  command, 
•nd,  having  previously  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  the  kalif, 
appomted  him  general  of  the  armies  destined  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Africa,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  698-9).  What  the  first 
expeditiona  of  Miisa  were,  is  not  satisfactorily  explained.  The  Arabian 
writers  say,  in  vague  terms,  that  he  pushed  his  conquests  far  into  the 
West,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  rotuming  with  a  rich 
spoU  and  thousands  of  captives.  But  he  seems  to  have  achieved  nothiuff 
bnlhant  untU  the  year  88  (A.n.  707),  when  the  kalif  Al-waUd  named 
hun  governor  of  Mauritania,  with  instrucUona  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  country. 

Aktisa  took  his  departure  from  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 


army,  and  partly  by  peranasioo,  psxtly  by  Ibrea^  sneeeeded  in  redodng 
to  obedience  the  motley  tribea  that  inhabited  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa.  He  seems  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  uniting  under 
his  stsndaid  men  whose  habits  wera  not  diaeimilar  from  thcae  of  the 
Arabe,  and  who,  relying  on  ancient  traditions  current  among  them, 
beUeved  themaelvea  to  be  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  their  invaders. 
Under  such  a  bdie^  which  M6sa  dexterously  tried  to  strengthen, 
whole  tribes  Hodked  to  his  bsnner%  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet^  and,  led  by  his  lieutenants,  marched  to  new  conqnesta 
Tsngiers,  ArsUla,  and  Ceuta,  three  inwilatftd  fortresses  which  still  held 
out  for  the  Gothn^  wen  speedily  reduced ;  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Abdullah,  Miisa's  eldest  son,  sooured  the  Mediterranean,  and  ravaged 
the  ialands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  MaUorca ;  and  in  the  year  91  of 
the  Flight  (^.a  709)  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  the  Pillais  of 
Herculea  to  the  ddta  of  £^pt»  acknowledged  the  laws  of  the 
oooqueror. 

At  this  critical  moment^  when  the  reetless  ambition  of  the  African 
governor  had  been  atimulated  by  ao  much  aucceas,  a  favourable 
occaaion  presented  itself  to  satisfy  hia  appetite  for  conquest  Gothic 
Spain  was  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  anarchy.  After  the  death  of 
Eling  Wittisa,  Boderic,  the  son  of  a  provindal  governor,  had  usurped 
the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  Eba  and  Sieebuto,  the  two  sons  of  that 
monarch,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  support  of  their  rights.  Unable 
however  to  keep  the  field  against  Boderic^  the  sons  of  Wittisa  and  the 
noblemen  who  followed  theur  party  (among  whom  was  a  oertain  Jolian 
or  Ilyiin)  deapatohed  a  mesaenger  to  Mdsa,  inviting  him  to  invade 
Spain,  and  promising  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise.  No  sooner  was 
Mtisa  made  acquainted  with  the  divisions  among  the  Qotha^  than  he 
esgerly  seixed  on  the  opportunity  of  interfering  in  them.  By  hia 
orders,  Tarif  Ibn  Malik,  one  of  his  servants,  made  a  slight  ineumon 
in  the  month  of  Bamadh^  A.H.  91  (July,  ajk  710),  and  returned  to 
Africa  loaded  with  spoil  A  second  expedition,  commanded  by  T^rik 
Ibn  Zeyidf  landed  on  the  coaat  of  Spain  in  April  711,  and  two  months 
afterwards  Boderic  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Guadslete. 

On  the  news  of  this  signal  victory  reaching  Africa,  Mtiaa,  who  was 
far  from  expecting  so  complete  succese,  felt  a  desire  to  share  in  the 
laurels  reaped  by  his  lieutenant;  and  while  he  hastily  made  the 
neceesary  preparations  to  cross  over  into  Spain,  he  sent  orders  to  T^rik 
not  to  move  from  his  position,  and  to  wait  for  further  instractiona 
But  the  Arabian  general  had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped  by  a  mere 
message  from  his  master.  Ea^  for  plunder,  and  bent  on  the  subja- 
gation  of  the  whole  country,  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 
and,  before  his  master  Mtisa  had  set  his  foot  on  the  peninsula,  the 
opulent  city  of  Toledo^  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  monarohy,  together 
with  an  immense  booty,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

At  this  period  Mtisa  arrived  in  Spain,  breathing  vengeance  gainst 
the  man  who,  by  disobeying  his  commands,  had  deprived  him  of  so 
rich  a  harvest  of  glory  and  wealth.  He  landed  at  Algesiras,  in  Judo 
712,  at  the  head  of  18,000  men.  He  took  with  him  three  of  his  sons, 
Abdulasu,  Merwdo,  and  Abdnlola,  leaving  his  e]de«b  son  Abdullah  to 
govern  Africa  in  Ids  stead.  His  first  step  was  to  subdue  such  pro- 
vinces as,  by  Tdrik's  precipitate  march  upon  Toledo,  had  remained 
untouched.  He  laid  aiege  to  Seville,  which  he  reduced  in  a  month 
(July  712).  Carmona  and  other  neighbouring  cities  shared  the  same 
fate.  Thence  he  pasaed  into  Luaitania,  and,  almost  witiiout  halting 
in  his  rapid  march,  seixed  on  Niebla,  Bejo,  and  other  considerable 
cities  (August  712).  His  victorious  career  was  stopped  for  a  time 
before  the  walls  of  Merida,  which  he  reduced,  after  an  obstinate 
defenoe  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  towards  the  end  of  November 
712.  Fh)m  Merida,  Mtisa  marched  to  Toledo,  where,  having  had  an 
interview  with  Tdrik,  he  publicly  reproached  him  with  his  disobe- 
dience, caused  him  to  be  beaten  with  rods^  confiscated  lus  property, 
and  had  him  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  until  orden 
came  from  the  kalif  to  release  him,  and  give  him,  aa  before^  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  remainder  of  Spain  waa  apeedily  aubdued.  T^rik,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  marched  eastward,  and,  after  reducing  the  intermediate 
provinces,  laid  aiege  to  Saragossa.  Mtisa  took  a  northern  direction, 
reduced  Salamanca,  advanced  as  £ir  as  Astoiga,  and  thence,  returning 
to  the  Douro,  followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  Seria,  passed  the 
mountainn^  and  arrived  in  eight  of  Saragoasa,  which  T^Kxik  was  then 
investing,  and  which  surrendered  in  JuJiy  713.  Thence  Tdrik  pro- 
ceeded to  Valencia,  which,  together  with  Murviedro,  Xativa,  and 
other  considerable  citiea  of  those  districts,  were  reduced  with  amazing 
rapidity ;  whUe  Mtisa  himaelf,  after  detaching  some  forces  under  the 
conunand  of  his  son  Abdulazix  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  plains  of 
Muroia,  marched  towarda  the  Pyrenees,  reduced  on  his  pasaage  tiie 
cities  of  Calahorra,  Lerida,  Barcelona,  and,  creasing  that  mountain- 
barrier,  penetnted  into  France.  How  frr  M^sa  advanced  into  that 
country  ia  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  According  to  Al-makkari,  an 
Arabian  writer,  who  compued  a  history  of  Spain  from  the  best  sooroes 
(Arab,  manuscripts,  in  the  Brit  Mus.,  7884),  M^^  subdued  not  only 
Narbonne,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  known  b^  the  name 
of  GalUa  Qothica;  but,  as  other  Arabian  historians  are  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  as  the  Christian  chroniders  of  fVance  have  not  inade  the 
alightest  mention  of  this  invasion,  we  are  authorised  in  thuikiqg  that 
if  Milsa  did  really  cross  the  Pyrenees,  his  invasion  was  unattended 
with  any  important  results.    On  his  return  from  this  expedition  to 
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th«  VjnamB,  a  maiMogor  from  the  kalif  Alwallc^  wlio  now  baoame 
•larmed  at  M^m's  Sncreaae  of  power,  reaohdd  hu  oamp,  and  Bom- 
mooed  him,  tpgeih«r  with  T^bik,  to  the  xoyal  presenoe, 

T^rik  hastened  to  obey  the  ordera  of  the  Uii^  and  departed  imme- 
diately for  the  East  (September  718);  but  Mika— who,  if  any  fedth 
ean  be  plaoed  in  the  Arabian  writera,  had  oonoeived  Uie  ambitious 
project  of  aubdoing  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Qermany,  and  forcing  hii  way 
from  Spain  to  Constantinople^  thus  conneotiDg  the  eastern  and  western 
poaaeaaiona  of  the  Aiaba--iefuaed  to  comply  with  the  aummons. 
Having  prevailed  upon  the  envoy  Mugheyth  to  aooompany  him  in  his 
eonqueata^  by  promiaing  him  a  large  share  of  the  spoil,  he  directed 
his  courae  towMda  Aaturiaa  and  Qallioia,  which  the  Modema  had  not 
yet  viaited.  But  his  reluctance  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate  added 
to  the  auapiQiona  already  entertained  about  hia  views,  which  were 
rapreaeotad  aa  aiming  at  independence^  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
waa  aent  for  hia  return.  The  kalifs  second  messenger,  whose  name 
was  Abti  Nasr,  reached  him  at  Lugo,  in  Gallicia,  eaught  the  bridle  of 
hia  horae,  and,  in  preaence  of  the  army,  commanded  him  to  repair  to 
jOamaacoa.  Mt&sa  did  not  venture  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  kalif, 
and,  entniating  the  government  of  Spain  to  his  son  Abdulaaii^  reluo- 
tanUy  eommenoed  his  journey  in  Harch  714. 

On  arriving  in  Africa,  where  he  made  some  stay,  he  confirmed  hia 
son  Abdullah  in  his  government  of  GairwiCn,  gave  to  his  son  Abdulola 
the  command  of  Tangier  and  other  important  fortresses  on  the  coaat^ 
and  taking  the  road  to  Egypt,  proceeded  to  Syria  with  a  numerooa 
caoort^  and  long  tndna  of  camels  heavily  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the 
oonqueat,  beddea  being  followed  by  thousands  of  captivea,  among 
whom  were  400  gothic  noblaa  aomptuoualy  arrayed.  Mt^  did  not 
reach  Syria  until  the  end  of  714  or  the  beginning  of  715.  Tdsik  had 
arrived  many  montha  before,  and  not  only  had  justified  himself  against 
the  charges  brought  againat  him,  but  mui  auoceeded  in  throwing  all 
the  blame  upon  Mtisa.  To  thia  must  be  added  that  Al-walid  was  tiien 
sufibcing  under  an  acute  diaeaae,  which  aoon  after  caused  his  death,  so 
that  M^aa'a  reception  was  not  ao  brilliant  as  he  had  anticipated.  But 
if  Al-waiid'a  treatment  of  the  man  who  had  added  ao  rich  a  jewel  to 
his  crown  waa  tainted  with  deep  ingratitude^  that  of  hia  brother  and 
snooeeaor  Snleym^  waa  not  only  unjust  but  cruel  It  ia  generally 
saaerted  that  whUe  Miisa  and  his  escort  were  approachiog  the  capital, 
be  received  from  that  prince  an  intimation  not  to  enter  Damascus  in 
Us  broitber^a  lifetime,  but  to  delay  his  entrance  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  reign,  in  order  that  the  Spaniah  treasures  and 
oaptives  might  grace  his  acceestoD.  This  command,  Miisa,  trom 
motives  of  fidelity  towards  hia  aovereign,  imprudently  disre^^ffded; 
and  on  the  aoceaaion  of  Suleymi&n,  remained  expoaed  to  all  his  ven* 
geanoe.  He  waa  caat  into  priaon,  beaten  vrith  rods,  expoaed  to  the 
son  until  he  waa  nearly  dead,  and  lastly,  fined  200,000  pieoea  of  gold, 
a  som  which  aU  hia  treaaurea  amasaed  in  Spain  were  insufficient  to 
ntisfy,  and  which  vraa  raiaed  among  his  friendu  Suleym^'a  ven- 
geance did  not  atop  there :  the  two  aona  whom  Miisa  had  left  to 
govern  Africa  in  hia  abaenoe  were  deioived  of  their  governments,  and 
crders  vrere  deepatohed  to  Spain  ( Auguat^  710)  to  put  to  death  Abdola- 
B^  whose  head  vraa  brought  to  Damaaoua  and  ahown  to  his  diaoonso- 
late  fiither  by  Suleym^  himaelf,  who  aaked  him,  with  a  bitter  amile^ 
if  be  recogniaed  it.  The  afiiioted  lather  turned  away  at  the  eighty 
eielaiming,  "Curaed  be  he  who  haa  dain  a  better  man  than  himael£" 

M4m  died  in  the  greateat  poverty  at  WlUi-l-kor^  in  the  Hejtfa,  in 
717,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  lunar  or  Arabian  yeara. 

(Conde,  MuL  de  la  DovLf  Mad.,  1820-21 ;  Oardonne,  BuUHre  de 
tAfriqti€,  Paii%  1766 ;  The  HitUiry  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  m 
SfiuM,  London^  1816;  Caairi,  £ibl.  AralK  iTisp.  Ac.,  Madrid,  1760; 
Ibn  Kballekifai,  TTc^/lya^s^'yds  (or  the  *  livea  of  Ulostrions  Moa- 
lama'),  manuaeript;  Al-makkari,  and  other  historiana  of  Mohammedan 
Spain.) 

MUS^'US.  Two^  if.  not  more,  Ghreek  poets  of  this  name  are  known. 
1.  The  oldest  of  them  lived  in  the  tnyatic  agea  of  Greece^  and  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Atheqian,  and  the  aon,  or  at  least  the  disciple, 
of  Orpheus.  Plato  and  Hermeaionaac,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Athenssoa 
(nil  697),  atate  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Selene^  or  the  moon. 
IMogenea  Laertins  aaya  that  he  was  buried  atPhalerum,  and  mentiooa 
hia  eptti^ih.  Hia  woriu^  which  are  loat»  have  been  quoted  by  Plato, 
Fhiloatmtoa^  Panaaniaa,  Clemena  Alexandrinua,  and  other  ancient 
vriten :  they  oonaiated  of  religious  hymna^  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the 
gianta,  a  theogoiiy» »  work  of  myateriea,  and  moral  precepts  to  hia  aon, 
A  hw  aoattwed  iines^  gathered  from  the  quotations  of  the  above 
wiilers,  were  inserted  by  Henry  Btienne  in  his  collection  of  philoao- 
phioal  poetry. 

2.  Muaesoa,  atyled  the  Ommmarian  in  the  manuscript,  ie  the  author 
ef  the  vary  interesting  Greek  poem  entitled  '  Hero  and  Leander/  The 
age  in  which  the  author  lived  haa  been  a  anbject  of  much  diapute. 
Scaliger,  against  all  probability,  aaoribed  the  poem  to  the  Muassua  of 
the  mythio  ages.  Tlie  moat  general  opinion  is,  that  he  lived  in  the 
fewer  agea  of  the  Boman  empire.  Schrader,  Schoell,  and  other  critica 
suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the  6th  oentory  of  our  era,  and  to  have 
hcen  a  oontemporafy  of  Nonnua,  the  author  of  the  'DionysiaGa.' 
gehmdec^s  *Pk«faoe '  to  his  edition  of  MustBus,  Leeuwarden,  174a) 
The  poem  of  <  Hero  and  Leander' waa  fint  discovered  about  the  18th 
esntnry.  It  oonaists  of  840  hszsmeter  linea,  which  contain  the  whole 
aooonnt  ef  the  begiudng  of  the  lovea  of  Leander  and  Hero,  the  daring 


of  the  former  in  awimming  by  idght  aoroaa  the  atrait  from  Abydoa  to 
Seatoa,  to  viait  hia  nuatreaa,  and  tibe  tragical  end  of  both  lovenk  Ovid 
haa  treated  the  aame  aubjeot  in  Latin  verae  in  one  of  his  Heroides,  in 
which  Hero  writes  to  Leander  to  urge  him  to  swim  across  the  Hellee- 
pont,  aa  formerly,  although  the  winter  had  aet  in,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  expresses  her  feara  of  his  risking  his  life.-  The  story  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  tradition  of  a  real  fact.  The  poem  of  Muanna  haa 
been  a  £fivourite  with  scholars,  and  haa  been  repeatedly  published, 
commented  on,  and  translated  into  varioua  languagea.  Heinrioh*8 
edition,  Hanover,  1798,  and  Schiifer^s  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  Leipsig, 
1825,  which  is  an  io^proved  republication  of  Schrader  a  edition  already 
mentioned,  are  among  the  beat  The  poem  haa  been  translated  into 
Italian  by  Salvini,  Pompei,  and  othera;  Firench  by  Marot»  Gail,  and 
Mollevant,  Paris,  1805 ;  English,  with  notes  by  Sbapylton,  in  1649,  and 
again  in  1797 ;  and  into  German  by  Pasaow,  Leipsig:  1810. 

M17S.£CJS,  JOHANN  KARL  AUGUST,  waa  bom  at  Jena  in  1786, 
in  which  univeraity  be  studied  theology  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders,  but  did  not  do  sa  His  first  literary  production,  which 
appeared  in  1760,  waa  hia  'GrandiMu  the  Second,'  a  parody  on 
Riehardaon'a  celebrated  novel,  at  that  period  extravagautly  admired  in 
Germany.  Thia  satirical  performance  waa  ao  well  received  aa  to  pass 
through  sever<d  editions;  yet^  notwithstanding  ita  auooeaa,  aeveitd 

Ssara  elapsed  before  the  author  resumed  his  pen  aa  a  candidate  for 
terary  &me ;  for,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  email  aalary  aa  a  profeaaor 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar,  he  took  pupils  into  his  own  houses  and 
had  consequently  little  leimire  for  atudious  occupation.  At  length, 
after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  he  published  his  *  Phyaiognomical 
Travels,'  intended,  if  not  aa  a  satire  upon  Lavater*8  system,  to  correct 
by  wholaaome  ridicule  the  extravagant  abuse  of  it  into  which  his 
countrymen  had  fallen.  The  auccesa  of  this  work  induced  him  to 
throw  off  his  incognito  and  avow  himaelf  the  author ;  whereupon  he 
became  the  literary  idol  of  the  day,  and  waa  for  awhile  an  object  of 
attraction  to  '  lion^unting '  visitors,  anxiooa  to  have  a  eight  of  tbe 
retired  achoolmaater  who  had  myatified  them  by  hia  pleaaantry.  Thia 
sudden  acquiaition  of  celebrity  and  importance  had  no  other  effect 
upon  Musssua  than  to  encourage  him  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  he 
forthwith  aet  about  hia 'YollLami&rohen  der  Deutschen,' or '  Popular 
Legends  of  Germany,*  which  were  actually  what  they  profeaaed  to  be, 
for  he  ia  said,  while  compoaing  them,  to  have  collected  all  the  atoriea 
of  the  kind  he  could,  from  old  women  at  their  apinning-wheels,  and 
even  from  children  in  the  atreet  But  if  this  drcumatance  in  aome 
meaaure  deprivea  him  of  the  merit  of  invention,  the  fisscinating  charm 
of  narrative  with  which  he  dreased  up  such  homely  materials^  the 
humour  and  naivete  which  he  imparted  to  them,  were  all  his  own. 
The  Bucceaa  of  these  popular  tales  was  immediate  and  complete^  for 
they  have  become  a  blaaaical  and  standard  work  of  their  kind.  His 
next  production  was  that  entitled  'Frennd  Heins  Erscheinungen,  in 
Holbeins  Manier,'  a  kind  of  literary  'Dance  of  Death'  (Freund  Hein 
being  a  jocose  appellation  for  that  grim  personage),  whera^  in  a  aeriea 
of  moral  and  satirical  aketbhes,  be  ahowa  how  many  human  projecta 
and  foUiea  are  suddenly  out  short  by  the  unwelcome  yet  inevitable 
visitor.  Excepting  a  collection  of  novellettes  and  tales,  entitled 
'StrauBsfedem,'  and  another  for  the  uae  of  children,  'Freund  Hein' 
waa  hia  last  work,  for  he  himaelf  had  hia  summons  from  him  about 
two  yeara  after,  October,  28, 1787. 

In  1791  a  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  to  which  waa  pie- 
fixed  '  SouM  Traita  of  the  Life  of  the  Good  Muassua,'  waa  publi^ed 
by  his  pupil  Augustua  von  Kotsebue.  To  the  epithet  ao  markedly 
beatowed  upon  him  few  have  had  a  better  cbim  than  Mosnus :  a  mild 
philosophy,  of  which  his  own  life  furnished  a  practical  example^ 
together  with  shrewd  good  sense  snd  quiet  humour,  pervades  all  his 
writhun. 

MUSGRAYE,  WILUAM,  waa  bom  in  1657,  in  the  county  of 
Someraet,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
In  1684  he  became  iecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
1691  he  fixed  hia  reaidenoe  at  Exeter,  where  he  practised  aa  a  phy- 
aician,  and  died  December  28, 1721.  Dr.  Musgrave  waa  a  tnod  acholar. 
and  irall  veraed  in  antiquity.  He  pubUshed—- 1, '  Qeta  Britanniena,^ 
bong  the  life  of  Geta  by  Oapitolinua,  with  notea,  to  which  he  added 
a  dissertation  by  way  of  oommentaiy.  2,  *  Julii  Yitalia  Bpitaphinm, 
cum  Votia  Gritids  H.  Dodwelli,  et  Commentario  GuiL  Musgrave.' 
Tliia  ia  a  commentary  on  a  Roman  epitaph  found  near  Bath.  8,  *  De 
Aquilia  Romsnis  Bpistok.'  4» ' De  Legicnibos  Epistok.'  5, 'Belgium 
Britannicum,  in  quo  illius  Limites,  Fluvii,  Urbes,  Yin  Militarea,  Popu- 
lus,  Lingus,  Dei,  Monuments,  ahaque  permulta  clarius  et  uberiua 
exponuntur,'  8to,  1719.    He  wrote  also  several  medical  worka. 

MUSGRAYE,  SAMUEL^  M.D.,  the  grandson  of  the  above,  also 
practised  aa  a  phyaidan  in  Exeter,  and  died  there  in  1782.  Beaides  a 
few  works  on  medical  subjects,  he  waa  the  author  of  *  Exeroitationea 
in  Euripidem,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1762;  'Animadveraionea  in  Sophoclem/ 
8  vda.  8vo,  Oxford,  1800;  and  'Two  Diaaertationa-- 1,  On  the 
Mythology  of  the  Grseka;  2^  An  Examination  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton'a 
Objectiona  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Olympiads.'  He  also  aaaisted  in 
the  edition  of  Euripides,  4  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1778.  Schweighafiser, 
in  his  edition  of  Appisn,  has  cited  many  of  Muagrave'a  emeodationa 
and  conjeoturea  on  mt  author  from  the  "M^yw^i  notes  in  Margrave's 
oopy  of  Appian.  SchwelghaUser  justly  oaUs  him  a  good  Greek  acholar 
and  an  acute  critic 
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MUSIS,  AUaUSTraUS  DE.  [Vbhiziavo  Aoosrnro.] 
MUSO'NIUS  RUFUS,  CAIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  Ist 
century  of  our  era,  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Tacitus  ('  Ann.'  ziv. 
09),  and  also  by  Pliny  the  younger,  Philo&tratus,  Themlstius,  and 
others.  He  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii  in  Etruria,  and  belonged  to  the 
Equestrian  order.  He  wis  a  fHend  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  Barea  Soranus, 
Rubellins  Plautus,  and  other  stoics,  who  were  the  victims  of  Nero*s 
suspicion  and  oraelty.  Musonius  was  banished  to  Qyaros,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  been  visited  bv  many  Greeks  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  his  lessoDSi  Being  recalled  after  Nero's  death,  he  lived  at  Rome 
under  Vespasian,  who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence  of  exile  pro* 
nounced  by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic  philosopherSL  This  scanty 
iDformation  is  all  that  we  have  oonoemlng  the  biography  of  Musoxdus 
Rnfua.  (Kieuwland,  *  Dissertaiio  de Musonio  Rufo,  Philosopho  Stoico.') 
Fragmeots  of  his  works  are  found  in  Stobssus,  and  have  been  collected 
and  pubHahed,  with  the  above  dissertation  and  copious  notes,  under 
the  title  of  'C.  Musonil  Bufl,  Philosophi  Stoici,  Rellquite,  et  Apoph- 
tiiegmata,  cum  Annotatione,  edidit  T.  Yenhuizen  Pderlkamp,  Conrector 
Oymnasii  Harlemensis/  8vo,  Haarlem,  1822.  These  fragments  of 
Musonius  are  full  of  the  purest  morality  and  wisdom. 

MUSSCHENBROEK,  PETER  VAN,  was  bom  at  Leyden,  March  14, 
1692.  He  received  a  good  classical  education  in  the  Universi^  of 
his  native  city,  being  a  pupil  of  Periaonius  and  Oronovius,  and  after- 
wards applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  science,  as  well 
as  those  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  he  studied  under 
Senguerd,  Bidloo,  Le  Olere,  Bumard,  Albinus,  Boerhaave,  and  Rau. 
He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  mathematical  sdencee.  In  1717  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  s'Gravesande,  and  their  tastes 
being  similar,  they  pursued  their  studies  together.  The  introduction 
into  Holland  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  and  the  science 
of  experimental  physios,  was  principally  owing  to  the  labours  of  these 
two  men.  They  worked  together  with  equal  zeal  and  success,  but  in 
different  paths;  s'Gravesande  took  the  mathematical  or  theoretical 
part  of  physics,  while  Mussohenbroek  applied  himself  more  particularly 
to  experimental  physics,  in  which  he  excelled^  and  in  which  he  made 
a  great  many  discoveries. 

On  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  1718, 
Mussohenbroek  wrote  an  inaugural  dissertation,  'De  aeris  pnesentia 
in  humoribua  animalinm;'  a  very  clever  production,  which  contains  a 
description  of  many  carefbl  experiments,  from  which  accurate  conclu- 
sions were  draws,  and,  though  publiBhed  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago^  it  may  still  be  read  with  interest  The  author  showed  in  this 
dissertation  both  a  fondness  and  talent  for  experimental  philosophy, 
and  he  was  loekily  placed  under  &vourable  circumstances  for  the 
development  of  this  talenl  At  the  commencement  of  his  career  the 
speculations  of  Descartes  were  rapid^  dissipating  before  the  lights  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  but  they  still  retained  some  supporters ; 
MusBchenbroek  therefore  determined  to  visit  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  leeing  Newton  and  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with  his  system. 
While  in  London,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  DesaguUers,  and  other 
sdentifio  men  besides  Newton;  and  on  his  return  to  Hollamd,  he 
soon  oame  into  public  notioei  In  1719  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  matbemtios,  and  professor  extraordinary  of  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Doesburg  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  lectures.  In  1723  he  was  invited  to  fill  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  mathematies  in  the  University  of  Utreoht, 
which  had  been  long  distinguiahed  as  a  school  for  legal  studies,  and 
whieh  MusBehenbroek  soon  lendersd  equally  well  known  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy,  fie  remained  at  Uti«<^t  many  years, 
and  this  dty  was  the  seat  of  his  principal  labours. .  The  oorators  of 
the  university  were  so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
his  services,  that  they  conferred  on  him,  in  1732,  the  professorship  of 
astronomy.  In  1787  George  IL  of  England,  elector  of  Hanover, 
offered  to  Mosschenbroek  a  professorship  in  the  newly  established 
University  of  GottiDgea.  The  ofliBr  was  rsfused^  but  two  years  after- 
wards he  aooepted  the  proCsssorship  of  mathematies  in  his  native  city, 
Leyden,  whioh  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wftticbias.  Mus- 
sohenbroek remained  attached  to  the  University  of  Leyden  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  though  he  was  soccessively  invited  to  fill  other 
appointments  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  and  by  the  emperor 
of  Russia.  He  died  on  the  19tli  of  September  1761,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  a^e. 
The  foUowiug  are  Mussohenbroek's  priacipal  works  i-^ 
1.  <  Epitome  elementorum  physioo-mathematieomm,'  12mo^  Leyden, 
1726.  This  work  went  through  several  editions,  each  sneoeeding 
edition  being  considerably  altered  end  improved.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1784,  under  the  altered  title  ol '  Elenenta  Physioss,'  8vo,  Leyden. 
An  English  translation  was  made  of  this  work  by  Cokon  in  1744, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  of  this  work  Sf  peand  after  the  death  ot 
the  author  in  1762,  and  was  named  'InttoducUo  ad  Philosophiam 
Naturalem.'  This  edition  is  much  more  oompleike  than  either  of  the 
former^  and  contsins  a  very  good  suaunary  of  aU  that  wsa  then  known 
on  natural  philosophy.  These  three  editions  are  often  spoken  of  as 
distinct  works,  though  it  is  only  the  Utl«  that  are  different 

This  introduction  to  natoral  philosophy  (the  kst  edition  is  here 
referred  to,  which  is  the  most  oompliote)  oontains  many  original 
researches,  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  an  the  phosphorescent  properties 
which  many  substances  acquire  from  exposure  to  light,  and  on  various 


points  in  experimental  physics.  It  also  includes  a  much  mors  com- 
plete table  or  spedflc  gravities  than  had  before  been  published,  entirely 
formed  from  the  author's  own  investigation&  Rigaud  de  Lafond 
translated  the  'Introduetio  ad  Philosophiam'  into  French  (1769, 
8  vols.).  This  translation  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
which  appeared  at  an  earlier  date  (1739)  with  the  title  of  'Essai  de 
Physique,'  which  was  translated  by  Dr.  Massuet  from  a  Dutch  edition 
of  the  same  work,  published  by  Musschenbroek,  whidi  Dutch  edition 
(containing  many  researches  which  were  not  included  hi  the  later 
Latin  ones)  was  written  in  a  popular  style  for  the  purpose,  which  it 
fully  answered,  of  diffusing  a  tsste  for  natural  philosophy  in  Holland 
among  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  teamed  languages. 

2.  The  work  which  has  gained  the  author  most  celebrity  is  his 
<Physic89  Experimentales,  et  GMometricn  Dissertatkmes/  Leyden, 
1729,  4to.  This  work  consists  of  four  treatises :  one  on  the  magnet, 
one  on  capillary  attraction,  one  on  the  sise  of  the  earth,  and  one  en 
the  cohesion  of  bodies.  All  these  dissertations  contain  many  interest- 
ing researches  and  new  experiments,  which  were  conducted  with  great 
care.  The  labours  of  Muaschenbroek  on  the  power  of  oohesioa  between 
different  bodies  were  very  great;  and  he  afterwards  rendered  his  obser 
vations  on  this  subject  more  complete  in  the  introduction  to  natural 
philosophy  mentioned  above.  He  greatly  extended  the  science  of 
magnetism  by  his  mem(^  in  the  present  work,  though  he  improved 
his  knowledge  at  a  later  period  respecting  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attraction,  and  in  1754  published, 

8.  '  Distertatio  Physica  Experimentalls  de  Magnete^'  4to,  Yienoa. 

4.  In  1781  Muaschenbroek  published  at  Leyden,  in  4to,  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  *  Saggi  di  Natural!  Esperienze  fatte  nell'  Accadeniia 
del  Cimento/  which  appeared  at  Florence  in  1667.  This  work, 
valuable  in  itseli^  was  rendered  much  more  so  in  the  translation  by 
the  numerous  notes  and  additions  of  Mussohenbroek,  which  contain 
on  account  of  some  new  experiments  on  the  dilatation,  of  different 
bodies  hj  heat,  and  also  a  description  of  a  pyrometer  wiiioh  he  had 
invented,  and  whioh  was  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  made. 

Besides  the  above  woriu  Musschenbroek  delivered  several  publie 
crations,  whioh  have  been  published.  He  also  wrote  many  papers  on 
meteorology  (a  subject  to  whioh  he  paid  considerable  attention),  some 
of  which  appeared  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  FVenefa  Academy  of 
Sdenoes,'  and  some  In  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sooiety  of 
London.'  He  published  some  observations  on  the  L^den  phial,  in 
the  'Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences'  for  1746;  and  a 
'Dissertation  on  Barometers,'  whioh  was  printed  in  the  'Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg.' 

MUSTAPHA  or  MUSTAFA  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  snoceeded  hi 
1617  his  brother  Ahmed  I. ;  but  a  few  months  after  was  deposed  by 
the  janissaries,  who  placed  on  the  throne  Ids  nephew  Otbman.  A  few 
years  later  the  janissariee  revolted  again,  deposed  Othman,  put  him  to 
death,  and  recalled  Mostapha  to  the  throne  in  1622.  Shortly  after  a 
fresh  revoH  deposed  him  again,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  castle  of  the 
Scrvon  Towers  m  162S,  where  he  was  strangled  some  years  afterwards. 

MUSTAPHA  IL,  son  of  Mahomet  I V.,suoeeeded  his  unole  Ahmed  IL 
in  1695.  In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  battle 
of  Temeswar,  but  was  defeated  in  September  1697  by  Pvinoe  Eugene, 
near  Zenta,  in  HoDgasy.  The  seraskier  in  the  meantime  had  recoa- 
quwed  Chios  fkom  the  VenetiaBa  By  the  peace  of  Garlowits  in  169^, 
the  sultan  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Venioe  over  the  Morea  and 
several  diatriots  in  Dalmatia;  and  gave  up  Aaof  to  Russia^  and 
Kaminiftk  to  Poland.  Mustapha  then  withdrew  to  Adrnnople^  where 
he  gave  himself  up  to  sensuality.  His  neglect  of  the  publk  affuis 
eauwd  a  formidable  revolt '  to  break  out  in  &e  ci^ital,  and  the  in»ur- 
genis  marched  upon  Adrianople^  and  at  the  same  time  offered  the 
throne  to  Ahmed,  Mustapha's  brother,  who  took  the  title  of  Ahmed  IIL 
Mustapha  died  in  confinement^  it  was  reported  by  a  natural  death,  six 
months  alter  his  deposition,  in  170&. 

MUSTAPHA  III.,  son  of  Ahmed  IIL,  Kioeeeded  has  couaia, 
Othman  IIL,  in  1757.  He  had  been  strictly  confined  in  the  seraglio 
ever  siaee  the  deposition  of  his  father  in  17i{0,  but  after  ascesding  the 
threne  he  showed  eonsideraUe  finsyiess  of  oharaotar,  and  effiioted 
several  reforms  in  the  administration.  He  engaged  in  1769  in  an 
unltt^  war  agsiast  Bssims,  in  which  he  lost  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  its  termination.  He  died  in  1774,  and  was  soo- 
oeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamid.  His  son,  Selim  UL,  afUrwards 
succeeded  Abdul  Hamid  in  1789. 

MUSTAPHA  lY.,  son  of  Abdul  Handd,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  janissaries,  who  bad  deposed  sultan  Selim  IIL  in  May  1807. 
Mustapha  was  ignorant,  weak,  end  oruel,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  janjasarieai  Mustafa  Ba][raktar,  pasha  of  Budshnk,  and  a  friend  of 
Selim,  coUected  an  army  and  marched  to  the  rescue  of  his  msster. 
He  entered  Constantinople  and  attacked  the  seiagUo,  demanding  tliat 
SeUsa  should  be  restored  to  him.  Mustapha  gave  him  up,  but  it  wss 
ouly  the  dead  bo4y  of  Selim,  for  he  had  been  strangled  by  order  of 
Mustapha  at  the  approach  of  his  delivevsrs*  Baiiraktar  deposed 
Mustapha,  and  placed  his  brother  Mahmud  on  the 'throne  in  July 
1808.  [Mahmud  U.]  In  the  following  November  a  revolt  of  ths 
janissaries  broke  out  which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  great  part  ef 
Coastaatinopla  was  bocnt  down.  Bauaktar,,  Mahmwd's  grand  vias^ 
perished;  and  the  janissaries,  bebg  triomphant»  were  uiottting  for 
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th*  dtfxwod  Mvntftpha  when  llabmnd  gave  ordefs  to  put  Iub  brother 
to  death.  Mahtnud  iras  now  the  sole  remaining  prince  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty^  and  the  Janlnariea  ■ubmitted  to  him,  alter  making  their  own 
oonditiona. 

HUSU'BUS^  MABCU3,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Oandia,  emigrated 
te  Yeniee  about  the  end  of  tiie  10th  century,  and  taught  Qreek  in  that 
ai^  with  great  aiioeeMi  He  edited  sererai  Greek  worka,  which  were 
printed  by  Aldus  ICanutios.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
Leo  X.  allowed  him  great  favour,  and  nominated  him  Bishop  of  £pi- 
diurus  in  the  Mores*  He  died  at  Borne  in  1517.  He  published  the 
firtt  edition  of  Athenau^  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1614.  Musurus 
pnbUshed  also  the  *  Etymologicum  Magaum  Greaoum/  folio,  Venice^ 
1499,  reprinted  in  1549,  in  1594«  and  1710 ;  and  some  Greek  epigrams 
and  other  poetry,  among  others  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato,  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that  philosopher's  works,  and  which  was 
trsaalated  into  Latin  verse  by  Zenobio  Acciaiolii '  Carmen  in  Platonem,' 
Cambridge,  1797. 

MUZIA'NO,  GIBO'LAHO,  an  emhient  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Aoquafredda  near  Bresda,  in  1530.  He  was  first  instraeted  by  G. 
Bomanino  at  Brescia ;  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  colouring 
d  Titian,  and  particularly  to  his  landscape  backgrounds.  About  1550 
he  went  to  Borne,  where  be  first  attracted  notice  as  a  landseape-painter, 
and  he  was  known  there  as  the'  Giovane  de'  Psesi,  or  Girolamo  de* 
Fsssi,  *  landscape  Jerome.'  He  however  soon  showed  that  he  was 
equally  oapable  not  only  in  all  departments  of  paintings  but  in  other 
kindred  arts  likewise ;  and  he  beoamer  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his 
time,  and  even  in  the  characteristio  grand  style  of  the  Boman  school 
be  obtained  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  greatest  masters.  Michel 
Angelo  himself  pronounced  Musiano  to  be  one  of  the  first  painters  of 
the  age»  when  he  saw  his  large  picture  of  the  Besurreetion  of  Liaaaru% 
which  he  punted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggtore.  This 
picture  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Appartameoto  de'  Principi  in 
the  Qtiirinale,  or  papal  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  where  it  still  wss^ 
according  to  Titi,  in  1769,  but  it  was  not  seen  there  by  Bamdohr  a 
few  years  afterwards.  There  was  a  Besurreetion  of  Laiarus  by 
Musiano  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  at  Paris^  but  as  this  piece  wss  engraved 
by  &  Vall^  for  the  '  Cabhieta  de  Oroaat,'  in  17*29,  as  a  part  of  the 
Ori&Bia  coUeotlon,  it  csnnot  be  the  picture  so  much  approved  of  by 
Michel  Angdo,  unless  the  account  of  Titi  is  incorrect.  When  the  put 
of  the  Orlteia  collection,  of  which  it  was  ono,  was  sold  by  auction  in 
London  in  1800,  it  fetefaed  only  fifty-six  guineas :  who  the  purchaser 
was,  or  where  it  is  now,  is  not  publicly  known. 

There  are  many  of  Muaiano's  works  in  the  churches  and  paUces  of 
Rome,  in  oil  and  in  fresco;  there  are  also  works  by  him  in  the 
cathedrak  of  Qrvieto  and  FoUgno,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Madonua 
at  Loi«tO.  There  is  likewise  a  very  celebrated  picture  by  him  of 
Ohrist  washing  tiie  flset  of  his  disciples,  in  the  cathedral  of  Bheims, 
which  haa  been  engraved  by  L.  Desplaoea  Mumdano  painted  many 
historical  landseapee,  or  hmdscapes  with  historical  persansfpss  or  events 
so  introdaced  into  them  as  to  be  secondary  objects,  and  of  Uttle  service 
beyond  affiirding  subject  for  a  title  to  the  landscape.  Several  of 
these  pictures  have  been  engraved  by  G.  Cort,  who  executed  also  some 
prints  after  other  works  by  Musiana 

Muziano  superintended  the  Boman  mosato-works,  and  executed 
some  parts  of  pictures  himself  in  this  style.  He  performed  great 
services  in  the  art  of  working  in  mosaic :  what  was  merely  a  crude 
and  ornamental  art  of  inlaying  coloured  stones,  he  brought  almost  to 
the  perfection  of  painting.  As  an  architect,  he  built  the  Capella 
Gregoriana,  or  the  chapel  of  Gregory  XilL  in  St.  Peter's,  in  which  ar< 
two  of  his  beet  pictures,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  complete ; 
th^  wer«  finished  by  his  most  distinguished  scholar  Oesare  Nebbia, 
a  painter  of  Orvieta  Musiano  also  completed  the  series  of  drawings 
which  Giolio  Bomano  had  commenced  from  the  soulptures  of  the 
Coionna  Ttajana  at  Borne,  and  the  first  prints  of  these  bassi-rilievi 
were  mada  from  these  drawings :  the  prints  of  Bartoli  were  engraved 
from  drawings  by  himself.  The  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  St^ 
Luke  at  Home  is  also  due  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Musiano :  he 
proeored  the  brief  of  its  estoblishment  from  Gregory  XllL,  and  it 
was  coBflrtned  by  Sixtus  V. 

Muzuino  died  at  Bome  in  1590,  aeoording  to  BsgUone  (BidolA  says 
159i),  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  near 
the  spot  where  his  picture  of  the  Besuneotion  of  Lasarus  was  placed. 
His  style  was  severe,  and  more  than  ordinarily  ooireet  for  his  time, 
though  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  imiutors  of  Michel  Angelo, 
whose  anatomical  display  seems  to  have  had  its  due  share  of  influence 
on  the  taste  of  Musiauo.  Many  of  Muaiano's  works  have  been  engraved 
by  some  of  the  beet  engravers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  by 
his  contemporaries  Oh.  Alberti  and  G.  Cort. 

(Bsglione,  Vite  ds*  PUton,  dtc.;  Titi,  PiUmre,  Se*  di  itema-;  Bam- 
dohr, Makkni  wmL  £iidktMerarbeii  in  Jiom;  Lsnai,  Stwitt  PUtoriea, 
^ ;  Waagen,  Tretuurtt  of  Art  in  Buffiand,) 

MTLNE^  BOBBBT,  architect^  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  wss  an  architect,  ui  the  year  1734.  In  early  life  he  visited 
Italy,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St^  Luke 
at  Bom«  On  his  return  in  1759  he  designed  and  built  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  and  was  net  only  much  engaged  as  an  architect,  but  also  in 
duties  appertaining  to  the  more  receutly  apportioned  speoial  calling 
of  the  etril  engineer.    In  this  latter  capacity  he  was  called  on  to 


examine  into  the  oonservancy  and  navigation  of  the  Thames^  and  in 
1791  he  presented  a  report  to  the  Commiaaioners  on  the  NavigatioB 
from  Lechlade  to  Whitchurch ;  and  he  published  a  report  in  1792  on 
the  proposed  improvement  of  the  river  Ouse,  by  executing  a  straight 
cut  from  £au  Brink  to  King's  Lynn.  He  held  the  appointment  of 
eugineer  to  the  Kew  Biver  Water* Works  Company,  in  which  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  members  of  the  same  family  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  is  however  best  known  as  the  architect  of  Blackfinars  Bridge,  which 
structure  he  commenced  in  1760 ;  and  it  was  completed  and  opened 
in  1769,  having  coet  ultimately  nearly  300,0002,,  inclusive  of  the  tem- 
porary bridge  and  the  approaches,  although  the  bridge  itself,  for 
which  Mylne's  estimate  was  153,000^,  only  cost  152,840^  8«.  lOd, 
When  first  bmlt,  the  bridge  had  considerable  architectural  effect;  but 
this  was  impaired  by  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  balustrades.  As 
to  the  9truelwey  it  was  tUl  lately  supposed  that  the  architect  had  pro- 
vided for  durability  with  somewhat  unusual  care  and  skill;  and  the 
morticiog  of  the  vofussoin  or  arch-stones  to  one  another,  had  been 
particularly  adduced  in  evidence  of  this  care.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  it  was  possible  to  foresee  the  extraordinary  ohanges 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  it  is  thought^ 
endanger  bridges  built  more  recently  than  BlackfriarL  Considerable 
settlenlent  had  token  place  in  portions  of  the  foundation  of  Che 
bridge;  some  of  the  arches  had  required  to  be  supported  by  cen* 
tering;  and  the  removal  of  the  bridge  became  (1865)  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  believed  that  there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the 
foundations,  in  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  piles  throughout  the 
area  of  support^ — ^and  in  drawings  certainly  they  appear  to  be  much 
less  numerous,  and  therefore  farther  apart  than  in  London,  South- 
wark,  and  Waterloo  bridges.  Mylne's  reputation  was  greatly  increased 
by  th^  building  of  the  bridge^  He  became  an  F.IiS.,  and  was 
appointed  Surveyor  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  To  him  is  owing  the 
noble  memento  of  Wren— "Si  monumentum  requiris,  oiroumspioe^" 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  ohoir.  Mylne  died  on  May  5th,  1811, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  near  those  of  Wren, 

MYBON,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  ancient  Greece^  and 
the  sculptor  of  the  Discobolus,  or  Quoit-thrower,  of  which  that 
among  the  Townley  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum  is  supposed  to  be 
an  ancient  marble  copy,  was  bom  at  Eleutherss  in  Boeotia  about 
&a  480.  Myron  was  the  fallow-pupil  of  Polydetus  imder  Agelades ; 
he  was  therefore  in  the  prime  of  life  at  about  the  time  that  Phidias 
died ;  and  he  lived  at  the  height  of  his  £sme  in  Athens^  where  he  was 
domiciliated  at  tho  commencement  of  the  Peloponneeian  war. 

Pliny  gives  the  following  account  of  Myron : — He  first  obtained 
reputation  by  a  braaen  heifer,  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  which 
gives  Pliny  oocasion  to  reflect  that  men  derive  more  good  from  the 
wit  of  others  than  from  their  own.  He  also  made  a  dog^  a  quoit- 
thrower,  Perseus  killing  Medusa^  and,  as  Bottiger  explains  prtUa,  sea- 
monsters;  idso  asatyr  admiring  a  flute,  Minerva,  Delphic  pentathletes, 
paneratiasts,  a  Hercules  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Pompeius  in  the 
Cirous  Maximusi  and  also  a  statue  of  Apollo  which  Marcus  Antonius 
brought  from  Ephesus,  and  Augustus  restored  to  the  Ephesians,  being 
warned  to  do  so  in  a  dream. 

Myron  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  represented  in  sculpture  Nature 
in  her  multiplioity  of  forms ;  he  represented  man  and  animal  with 
equal  success ;  he  almost,  says  Petronius  ('  Satyric.,'  c.  88),  gave  the 
souls  of  men  and  animals  to  brass.  He  was,  says  Pliny,  more  nume- 
rous and  various  than  Polycletus,  but  was  not  so  exact  in  his  pro- 
portions :  he  waa  curious  in  all  corporeal  detail,  but  paid  little  regard 
to  expression.  Whether  Pliny  means  this  or  not  by  the  words  **  ipse 
tamen  corporum  tonus  ouriosus,  animi  sensum  non  expressisse,"  it  is  a 
characteristic  which  would  veiy  probably  distinguish  a  sculptor  who 
was  SKo^ent  in  representing  animals,  a  quality  indicating  a  strong 
love  of  the  variety  of  forms.  Myron  seems  to  have  adhered  in  the 
head  and  face  to  the  earlier  type,  as  rendered  sacred  by  age ;  for  he 
kept  the  hair,  beard,  and  features  in  the  formal  numner  of  the  earlier 
artists,  which  he  much  more  probably  did  from  taste  than  from  any 
want  of  perception,  as  Pliny  seems  to  imply. 

From  an  observation  of  Pliny's,  Winokelmann  placed  Myron  back 
to  the  time  of  Anacretm  and  Bnnna :  Phny  supposed  that  an  epigram 
of  Erinna  spoke  of  a  monument  to  a  grasshopper  and  a  locust  by 
Myron;  this  epigram  is  in  the  Ghreek  Anthoh^,  and  is  ascribed  to 
Anyte;  but  the  Myro,  not  Myron,  thero  spoken  of,  says  SilUg,  is  a 
virgin  whose  charms  were  sometimes  fatal  to  her  rivals.  Myron 
executed  many  works  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  though  some 
of  them  were  preserved  at  Bome.  Augustus  placed  four  oxen  in  the 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatioe  Mounts  and  a  statue 
of  Hercules  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  works  plundered  by 
Verresi  A  statue  of  Apollo  also,  with  the  name  of  Myron  on  the 
thigh  in  silver  letters,  was  plundered  by  Yerres  from  the  temple  of 
^£soulapius  at  Agrigentum,  where  it  had  been  consecrated  by  Publius 
Seipio.  Pausaniss  mentions  the  Perseus  kiUing  Medusa.  A  great 
work  by  Myron  was  a  group  in  the  HersDum  at  Samoa,  of  Jupiter 
with  Minerva  and  Hercules,  one  on  each  side,  of  which  the  figures 
were  oolossaL  It  was  removed  to  Bome  by  M.  Antonius,  but  the 
I  Minerva  and  Hercules  were  restored  to  their  place  again  by  Augustus: 
the  Jupiter  he  placed  in  the  Ca{Htol.  A  Bdcohus  is  mentioned  1^ 
Pausanias,  which,  he  says,  after  his  Erectheus,  was  Myron's  best  work 
at  AthenSb    The  Athletes  by  Myron  must  have  bean  very  numerous^ 
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M  he  was  pAriioalarly  diitiDguished  for  woifa  of  this  dftM ;  there  is 
mention  of  seTerel  in  Pauaaniat  and  other  andent  anthora ;  aa  Ladaa^ 
a  celebrated  Laoedasmonian  ninoer ;  two  of  Lycinnap  a  Laoed»- 
monian  charioteer,  at  Olympia ;  Ttmanthea  of  Cleons,  a  pancratiaat ; 
Philippiu  of  Pallene,  a  javenile  pugilist;  and  one  supposed  to  be 
Chionia  of  LaoedsBmony  also  aa  Olympic  victor,  but  denied  by 
Pausanias  to  be  Chionia  (vL  18). 

All  the  above  works  were  executed  in  bronze  of  Delos ;  Polycletus 
used  the  ^gioa  bronae.  Bat  Myron  was  alao  a  sculptor  in  marble,  a 
carver  in  wood,  and  an  engraver  of  metals.  Pliny  mentions  a  cele- 
brated marble  statue  of  a  drunken  old  woman,  at  Smyrna,  by  Myron; 
and  Pausanias  describes  by  him  a  single-bodied  Hecate  with  one  hea3, 
in  wood,  which  he  saw  on  the  islimd  of  JSgina :  she  waa  the  chief 
divinity  of  the  J£ginetans  according  to  Pausanias  (ii  80). 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  Myron's  works  was  his  Cow,  lowing,  and 
according  to  some  suckling  a  calf;  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-six 
epigrams  on  this  work  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  No  human  ilgure  has 
attracted  so  much  notice,  and  doubtless  much  of  the  admiration 
thia  woik  excited  waa  owing  to  its  novelty.  Athens  was  fall  of  gods 
and  men,  but  bronze  animals  were  certainly  rare,  and  this  Cow  may 
have  been  the  firrt  good  work  of  its  dass  that  waa  set  up  in  Athens : 
the  horsee  of  Phidias  were  mere  bassi-rilievi  placed  under  a  colonnade 
and  of  a  small  size,  and,  however  excellent,  would  have  little  eflfoct 
compared  with  an  isolated  bronze,  perhaps  gilded  figure,  of  the  natural 
aize,  and  fixed  upon  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  a  public  place. 
So,  according  to  Cicero,  it  still  stood  in  his  time,  though  it  was 
removed  before  Pauaanias  vidted  Athens,  for  he  did  not  see  it  In 
the  time  of  Procopius  it  waa  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome. 

Sonntag  has  collected  all  the  numerous  epigrams  on  thia  work  of 
art  The  Discobolus  bj  Myron  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wo^ 
of  andent  art :  the  original  waa  in  bronze^  but  there  are  still  several 
andent  copies  of  it  in  marble,  though  not  one  entire :  one  in  the 
Campidoglio,  one  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  third  was  in  the  Villa  Masdmi 
at  Itome;  that  in  the  British  Museum  was  found  in  the  villa  of 
Hadrian  near  Tivoli,  in  1791,  and  passed  into  the  posaesdon  of  Mr. 
Townley  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  well-known  dealer  in 
worka  of  art  of  that  time.  Some  other  trunka  of  ancient  statuee, 
which  have  been  variously  restored,  are  also  sdd  to  be  marble  imita- 
tions of  thia  work  of  Myron.  The  Townley  copy  according  to  some 
critics  haa  been  incorrectly  restored,  and  the  head  is  sdd  not  to  bdong 
to  it  In  Ludan'e  description  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  the  head 
is  noticed  as  being  turned  and  looking  back,  as  it  does  in  some  others 
of  the  reputed  copies  of  this  cdebrated  work.  It  must  be  observed 
however  that  there  ia  no  proof  whatever  that  any  of  these  marbles 
are  copied  from  the  cdebrated  Discobolus  of  Myron.  The  Abbate 
Fea  appeara  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  identity,  whidi 
occurred  to  him  from  the  similarity  between  the  Massimi  Diaoobolua 
found  in  the  ViUa  Pdombara  m  1782,  and  a  Discobolus  by  Myron 
as  described  by  Ludan  and  in  part  by  Qnintilian.  QnintilJan  (iL  18) 
merdy  alludes  to  its  distorted  podtion  and  elaborate  execution; 
Ludan  (Philopseudes  18)  describes  it  more  in  detail :  he  says — **  The 
Discobolus,  in  the  twisted  posture  with  the  hand  reversed  and  one 
knee  bent,  as  if  about  to  vary  hia  attitude  and  rise  with  his  throw, 
his  head  bdng  turned  to  r^y  or  rhw  9urKo^6po¥-^ib»  quoit-Bearer," 


which  Fea  interprets  by  "  the  hand  in  which  he  has  the  qodt" 
These  words  sre  however  sometimes  rendered  "  the  girl  or  boy  who 
holds  the  qadt; "  implying  that  the  thrower  was  not  yet  in  action, 
having  only  assumed  his  podtion,  turned  his  head  back,  and  extended 
his  hand  to  receive  the  quoit  from  the  bearer  in  attendance,  who  ii 
implied  only  l:^  the  attitude  of  the  Discobolus,  not  expressed.  The 
Townley  marble  is  however  throwing  the  quoit,  both  knees  are  bent,  ssd 
the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  on  which  tiie  figure  partly  rasta,  are  toned 
back :  the  action  is  perfectly  momentary,  and  he  is  already  gi?ing  the 
impetus  to  his  throw.  Barry  prefeixed  the  forward  direotion  of  the 
head,  as  in  thia  statue,  to  the  turn  spoken  of  by  Ludan  and  seen  in 
other  statues  of  this  subject,  as  much  more  oonsistent  with  the  necei* 
sary  impetua  of  the  throw.  Myron  had  a  eon  Lydua  who  was  like> 
wise  a  aoulptor.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  Fausanias  (i.  28)  says 
he  saw  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athena  a  brazen  boy  holding  a  laver,  bj 
Lydus  the  son  of  Myron  (Kiihn  and  Amaiaeua  read  AvkUp  instead  of 
AvkUw  in  this  passage) :  Puny  cdls  Lycius  the  pupil  of  Myron. 

(Pliny,  ffiaL  NaL,  xxxiv.  8,  19;  xxxvL  6,  4;  Junius,  Catalogiu 
Artificim:  Sillig;  CkUaUgvkt  Artificum;  Sonntag,  UnierhaUungM  fUr 
Freunde  der  idten  JAtercUwr,  Se.,  i.  100-119 ;  Winckdmann,  Wiice,  voL 
vL ;  Bottiger,  AUffememe  UeberticlUen  und  Oem^uJue  der  PUutik  hei 
dei^  Orieehen,  in  Us  Afideuiunffen  tu  VorirUgm  Uber  dit  ArekaeUogie ; 
Gothe,  PropyUUn;  Bairy,  Wcrk»,  voL  i  See  also  SpeemienMof  AneitM 
Seulptvre,  fmblithed  bp  the  Society  of  JHlettcuUi,  voL  L,  and  vol.  i.  of 
Tke  Townley  GaUery  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Diffudon  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, in  both  of  which  the  Discobolus  is  engraved.) 

MTTBNS,  DANIEL,  a  native  of  the  Hague,  where  he  was  born 
about  1590,  was  the  bnt  portndt-painter  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  James  L,  and  previous  to  the  arrivd  of  Vandyck,  to  whom  he  was 
little  inferior.  He  was  in  England  in  the  time  of  Van  Somer,  but  he 
did  not. attain  to  great  celebrity  until  he  waa  appointed  one  of  his 
court  paintera  by  Charles  L  in  1625,  with  a  salary  of  201,  per  aonam, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  received  in  addition  125L  for  pictorei 
pamted  for  the  king.  Mytens  now  executed  many  portrdta  of  royal 
and  distinguished  personages,  some  of  which  are  at  Hampton  Court; 
and  he  waa  in  great  favour  until  about  1632,  when  he  was  so  mach 
disoonoerted  at  Uie  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  Vandyck,  that  he 
solidted  Charles  for  leave  to  retire  to  his  own  country ;  but  the  king, 
learning  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction,  entreated  him  to  remain,  and 
told  him  that  he  should  have  work  enough  both  for  him  and  Vandyok. 
Mytena  remdned,  but  apparently  for  a  short  time  only,  as  none  of  his 
woriDB  in  England  bear  a  date  subsequent  to  the  amvd  of  VandycL 
The  two  rivala  however  parted  apparently  on  good  terms,  for  Vandyok 
pdnted  the  portrdt  of  Mytena,  and  it  is  engraved  in  the  collection  of 
Vaodyck's  portrdts,  by  Pontius.  Mytens  returned  to  the  Hague,  and 
was  still  living  there  in  1656,  when  he  painted  a  portion  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  town-house  of  that  place.  His  s^le  was  bold,  firm,  and  natural, 
his  colouring  mellow  and  harmonious,  and  hia  pictures  are  frequently 
enridied  by  warm  landscape  baokgrounda.  There  are  many  of  hii 
portrdta  at  Hampton  Court,  of  whmh  the  full-length  of  James,  fint 
Morquia  of  Hamilton,  is  an  excellent  picture :  Uiere  are  here  also  Prince 
Rupert  when  a  boy,  and  the  dwarf.  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson.  Mytens  mtro- 
dnoed  this  dwarf  in  a  large  portrdt  of  Charles  and  his  queen,  whioh 
was  in  the  possesdon  of  the  Earl  of  Danmore. 
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vrABIS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  attained  the  supreme  power  after  the  death 
1^  of  the  tyrant  Machanidas,  who  waa  killed  about  b.o.  206.  He 
proved  a  cruel  despot,  and  put  to  death  a  number  of  dtiaens.  He  had 
an  ingenious  engine  of  torture,  described  by  Pdybius  (xiiL),  which 
was  cdled  *  Nabis's  wife,*  and  which  he  applied  to  those  who  would 
not  deliver  up  their  money  to  him.  He  aUted  himself  with  Philip  IL 
of  Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  Axgos  and  other  parts  of  the 
Pdoponnesus.  After  the  defeat  of  Philip,  and  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed between  him  and  Rome,  the  oonsul  Flamininus  mardied  agdnst 
Habia,  defeated  him,  but  afterwarda  granted  him  peacci  taking  hia  son 
as  hostage  to  Rome.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Kabis 
having  begun  to  annov  his  neighbours  afreah,  the  Aobteans  sent  against 
him  thdr  generd  Philopcemen,  who  defeated  him  and  drove  him  back 
into  Sparta,  where  Kabia  was  aoon  after  treacherously  killed  by  his 
own  ^tolian  auxiliaries,  B.a  192.  (Livy,  xxv.  85.)  He  appeara  to 
have  been  a  very  able  commander  in  war. 

NADAB»  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  beoame  king  of  larael  on  the  death 
of  his  fSather  B.a  968,  and  adopted  the  worship  that  hia  father  had 
established.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  bedeging  Qibbe- 
then,  which  belonged  to  the  Philistines,  and  against  which  he  had 
led  "  all  Israel,"  Baaaha,  the  son  of  Ahijsh,  one  of  his  captains,  formed 
a  conapiracy  against  him,  and  dew  him.  Baasha  then  occupied  the 
throne,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  twenty-three  years,  during  which 
time,  according  to  the  orientd  cuatom,  <*  he  amote  all  the  houae  of 
Jeroboam ;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed ; "  thua  ftilfilling 
the  prophecy  of  Ah^ah  the  Shilonite. 

NADIB  SHAH  waa  bom  on  the  11th  of  November  1688,  at  the 
smdl  village  of  Abuver,  near  Eillaat,  about  80  miles  north-east  of 


Mushed  in  the  provhiee  of  Ehorassan.  He  was  originally  called 
*  NAdfar  KouU/  that  is,  'a  dave  of  the  Wonderful,'  or  ' of  God.^  When 
he  entered  the  service  of  TAmAsp,  king  of  Persia,  he  assumed  the 
nameof 'TAmflsp  Kouli  KhAn,'  that  ia,  *Khan,  dave  of  TAmAsp;' 
but  on  hia  aocesdon  to  the  throne  he  resumed  his  origind  name  of 
•NAdir.' 

The  father  of  NAdirbdonged  to  the  tribe  of  AfsshAr,  whioh  wss 
one  of  the  seven  Turkish  tribes  which  had  attached  tbemsdves  to  the 
kings  of  Persia.  He  waa  a  person  of  no  note  or  rank,  and  earned  his 
livelihood  by  means  of  making  coats  and  eapa  of  aheep-akins.  MAdir 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  uaed  frequently  to  aUade  to  hii  low 
birth.  When  the  royd  house  of  Delhi  requued  that  hia  son,  who  wss 
about  to  marry  a  princess  of  that  £uni]y,  should  give  an  account  of 
his  mde  ancestors  for  seven  generations^  KAdir  exdaimed,  "Tell 
them  that  he  ia  the  eon  of  NAdir  Shah,  the  aon  of  the  sword,  the 
grandson  of  the  sword,  and  so  on  till  they  have  a  descent  of  seventj 
instead  of  seven  generations." 

NAdir  wtt  distinguished  in  early  years  by  his  boldness  and  istre* 
pidity.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Usbeg^ 
who  made  annud  incuraiona  into  Khorassan;  but  he  effected  his 
escape  after  a  captivity  of  four  years.  On  his  return  to  Khorssssn, 
he  entared  the  servioe  of  a  petty  chief  of  his  native  country;  bat  he 
became  soon  afterwards  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band  of  robbera 
From  thia  employment  he  roae^  by  a  trandtion  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  East^  to  a  high  rank  in  the  aerviee  of  the  governor  of  ^^'*'|"J' 
but  having  displeased  his  maater,  he  waa  degraded  and  severuy 
punished.  After  this  he  resumed  his  oooupation  aa  a  robber;  and  in 
oonaequenoe  nf  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  be  aoquirsd  in  a 
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■hoii  time  no  email  dagree  of  power.  In  order  to  understand  dearly 
the  oinmmBtaaoea  whioli  fSaciUtated  the  rise  of  K&dir,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  «  few  remarks  on  the  internal  state  of  Persia  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  p4rt  of  the  18th  oentnry,  Persia  was  attacked  and 
erentnally  bonqnered  by  the  Afghans.  In  1722  Shah  Hussein,  the 
Sufiaveaa  monmh  of  Persia,  abdicated  the  crown  to  Mahmud,  the 
A£^baa  oonqneror.  Mahmud  was  succeeded  in  1725  by  Ashr&ff; 
who  reigned  at  Ispaban  and  had  the  supreme  power,  though  TAmflsp, 
the  son  of  Hussein,  maintained  a  precarious  independence  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  empire.  Though  the  power  of  the  SuffiiTean  monarchs 
had  been  entirely  overlhrown  by  the  A^hans,  yet  the  latter  had  not 
been  «ble  to  eatablish  their  own  anthori^  in  the  distant  provinces  of 
the  kingdom;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Khorassanand  other 
remote  proTinoea  were  left  without  any  regular  goyemment.  K&dir 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  schemes  without  intezruption;  and 
haviog  at  length  raised  a  body  of  6000  men,  he  joined  T&m&sp  in 
1727,  and  declared  his  mtention  of  expellmg  the  Afghans  from  his 
natire  ooontry.  The  oppressiTe  rule  of  the  Afghans  and  the  renown 
of  NAdir  quickly  brought  great  numbers  to  his  standard ;  and  having 
been  inyeated  with  the  supreme  command  by  T&mAsp,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  putting  to  death  Futteh  Ali,  who  had  previously  oom- 
maoded  the  forces  of  the  king,  he  marched  against  the  Afghans  and 
took  Hushed  in  the  same  year.  He  followed  up  his  first  success 
with  seTeral  brilliant  victories;  Ispahan  fell  into  his  power;  Ashrftff 
was  taken  and  put  to  death ;  and  by  the  dose  of  the  year  1729  few 
if  any  Afghans  were  left  in  Persia. 

Such  sodden  and  unexpected  success  rendered  NAdir  exceedingly 
popular ;  and  he  appears  from  this  time  to  have  resolved  upon  seidDg 
the  rojal  power  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 
In  1780  he  received  from  T&m6sp  a  grant  of  the  four  finest  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  Ehorassan,  Kannderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman ;  and 
was  requested  at  the  same  time  to  asBume  the  title  of  sultan.  This 
honour  however  he  declined ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  money 
to  be  struck  in  his  own  name,  which  in  the  East  is  regarded  as  a 
virtual  asBumption  of  the  sovereisnty  of  the  country. 

In  1781  Kadir  was  engaged  m  a  war  with  the  Turks,  whom  he 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Hsmadan;  but  having  been  obliged  to  march 
to  Khoraasan  to  quell  a  rebellion,  T&mAsp  seised  the  opportunity  of 
snauming  the  command  of  the  army,  and  marched  himself  against 
the  Tarka.  Beiog  defeated  in  battle,  he  conduded  a  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  by  which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire.  As  soon  as  Nftdir  heard  of  this  treaty,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  diacoDtents  which  it  exdted^  to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  he 
had  long  meditated  for  seising  the  royal  power.  He  published  a 
proclamation,  in  whidi  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  prosecuting  the  war.  Having  thus  secured 
the  gcMMl  win  of  the  people^  he  invited  TftmAsp  to  his  camp  ;  and  on 
his  arrival,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  away  to  Khorassan. 
Tnstoad  however  of  prodaiming  himself  king,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  for  the  present  to  place  on  the  throne  the  son  of  T&mAap, 
who  was  an  inlant  dght  months  old. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Nftdir  continued  the  war 
against  we  Turks,  and  after  experiencing  some  reyerses,  he  obliged 
them  to  aue  for  pMOe,  which  was  granted  in  1785.  The  infant  sovereign 
of  Persia  having  died  about  the  same  time,  N&db  summoned  a  grand 
Gounci],  consiBting  of  dmost  every  perK>n  of  rank  and  consideration 
in  the  kingdom,  to  meet  in  tiie  plains  of  Chowal  Mogftm,  which  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  Upwards 
of  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  this  assembly,  in  which 
the  sovereignty  was  offered  to  N4dfr,  who  accepted  it  with  apparent 
rdoctanoe,  on  the  26th  of  February  1786,  on  condition  that  the  Sheah 
sect,  whieh  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Peniansy  should  be  entirdy  abolished,  and  the  sect  of  the  Sunees 
esubliahed  in  its  place.  He  also  stipulated  that  the  Imaum  Jaaffer 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  religion ;  and  that  as  there 
were  four  orthodox  sects  among  the  Suneet^  the  Persians  diould  be 
considered  as  a  filth,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  of  Jaaffer.  It  is 
difilcul^  to  determine  the  reasons  which  induced  N&dir  to  make  this 
violent  change  in  the  religion  of  the  coimtry ;  but  it  appears  most 
probable  that  he  wished  to  destroy  the  Sheah  sect,  since  it  had  always 
warmly  supported  the  dynasty  of  the  Suffiivean  princes.  All  the 
religious  property  of  this  sect,  which  was  very  considerable,  was 
contiaoaled  by  KAdir,  and  this  impolitic  attack  upon  the  established 
reUgion  tended  to  produce  discontents  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign.  K&dir  himself  appears  to  have  possessed  litUe  or  no  religion ; 
and  the  Korftn  as  well  as  the  Qospel^,  which  were  translated  into 
Peraiao  by  his  order,  were  fluently  the  subjects  of  his  merriment 

Soon  after  his  acoetsion  to  the  throne,  NAdir  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tiona  for  the  extinction  of  the  Afghans  as  a  separate  power;  and  as 
thia  object  could  not  be  aocompliBhed  without  the  rmluction  of  the 
city  and  province  of  Candahar,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  brothers  of  Mohammed,  the  late  Afghan  [monarch  of  Persia^  he 
oommeneed  the  war  by  the  invanon  of  this  province.  The  dty  of 
Candahar  fdl  into  his  power  in  1788,  end  many  of  the  Afghans  fled 
into  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan,  where  they  were  hospitably 
reodTod.    NAdir  required  of  the  Bmperor  of  Delhi  that  none  of  the 
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Afghan  fugitives  diould  find  shdter  in  his  dominions,  but  as  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  his  demands,  he  msrdied  into  Hindustsn  in  the 
following  yesr,  and  after  defeating  the  Mogul  troops,  entered  Delhi 
on  the  8th  of  March,  where  he  seiEcd  the  imperial  treasures  whidi 
had  been  anuused  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries  by  the  Mogul 
monarchs.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  report  having  been  spread  through 
the  city  that  N&dir  was  dead,  the  inhabitants  made  a  generd  attack 
upon  his  soldiers.  NAdfr  in  vain  endeavoured  to  undeodve  the 
populace;  his  moderation  only  inflamed  the  fury  of  those  whom, 
according  to  Hindoo  historians,  it  vras  his  desire  to  save ;  and  at  length, 
unable  to  restrain  the  people,  he  gave  orders  for  a  generd  massacre. 
These  commands  were  too  wdl  obeyed;  and  from  sunrise  till  noon 
the  inhabitants  were  butchered  by  his  soldiery  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  sex  and  age.  At  the  interoesdon  of  Mohammed,  the  emperor 
of  Delhi,  N&dir  at  length  commanded  the  massacre  to  be  stopped ; 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  disdpline  of  his 
troopi^  that  his  commands  were  immediately  obeyed.  The  number  of 
those  who  perished  in  this  massacre  is  variously  stated  by  different 
writers.  Frsser  saya  that  120,000  persons  were  killed ;  but  a  Hindoo 
historian  reduces  the  number  to  only  8000.  (Scotf  s  '  Translation  of 
the  History  of  the  Dekkan,'  vol.  ii  p.  207.) 

N&dir  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  permanent  conquests  in  Hin- 
dustan. He  returned  to  Persia  in  the  following  year,  and  directed 
his  attention  towards  the  reduction  of  the  nations  on  the  norUi  of 
Persia.  He  croesed  the  Oxus  in  order  to  punish  the  sovereign  of 
Bokhsiah,  who  had,  during  his  absence  in  Hindustan,  made  inroads 
into  Khorassan.  This  monarch  having  submitted  to  his  power,  N&dir 
next  marched  against  the  king  of  Ehaurizm,  whose  dominions  extended 
westward  of  Bokharah  along  both  banks  of  the  Oxus  as  far  as  the 
Caspian.  The  king  of  Khaurizm,  refusing  to  submit  to  N&dir,  was 
defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to'death,  1740. 

By  these  conquests  N&dir  had  completely  secured  the  peace  of 
Persia.  He  had  delivered  his  native  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Afghans,  and  had  extended  its  dominions  to  the  Indus  on  the  east, 
the  Oxus  on  the  nortii,  and  dmost  to  the  plains  of  Baghdad  on  the 
west  The  Turks,  who  frequently  endeavoured  during  his  reign  to 
extend  their  dominions,  were  dways  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the 
Russians  were  glad  to  enter  into  aUianoe  with  this  all-powerful 
conqueror.  Hitherto  N&dir  had  niled  with  moderation  and  justice; 
but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disgraced  by  acts  of  the  foulest 
tyranny  and  oppression.  His  conduct  during  tills  period  has  been 
described,  even  by  a  partid  historian  (Mirza  Mahadi),  as  exceeding  in 
crudty  and  barbarity  dl  that  has  been  recorded  in  history  of  the  most 
bloody  tyrants.  In  1743  his  eldest  son,  Rez&  Kouli,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  in  many  actions,  was  deprived  of  sight 
by  order  of  his  father.  The  poEsesdon  of  absolute  power  appears  to 
have  called  forth  in  the  mind  of  N&dir,  as  it  has  often  done  in  the 
minds  of  other  absolute  monarchs,  some  of  the  worst  pasdons  of  human 
nature — avarice,  jedousy,  and  cruelty.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
rdgn  N&dir  wsa  distinguiBhed  by  the  greatest  liberality;  and  after  he 
had  obtained  the  immense  wedth  of  the  impend  house  of  Delhi,  he  at 
first  remitted  three  years'  taxes.  But  the  possesdon  of  such  enormous 
wedth  appears  to  have  exdted  in  him  the  desire  of  accumulating 
more;  and  the  taxes  were  increased  to  meet  the  insatiable  demands 
of  the  royd  treasury.  It  hss  been  ah-eady  stated  that  the  proscription 
of  the  Sheah  sect  had  tended  to  render  him  unpopular.  N&dir,  aware 
of  this,  ceased  to  trust  any  of  the  native  Persians,  who  belonged  dmost 
entirely  to  the  Sheah  sect,  and  placed  his  chi^  dependence  on  the 
Turks  and  Afghans  in  his  army,  who  were  Sunees.  So  great  was  his 
suspicion  of  his  own  subjects,  that  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  putting  to  death  every  Persian  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  prindpd 
officers  of  his  court,  having  learnt  that  thdr  names  were  induded  in 
the  proposed  massacre,  resolved  to  save  themselves  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  tyrant,  and,  having  entered  his  tent  during  the  night,  put 
him  to  death,  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  June  1747.  N&dir  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  AIL 

The  life  of  N&dir  Shah  was  written  in  Persian  by  his  secretary, 
Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi  Khan,  wh6  attended  him  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions, and  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Fraser 
also  published  from  Persian  manuscripts,  which  he  obtained  in  India, 
'  The  History  of  N&dir  Shah,  formerly  called  Thames  Kuli  Khan,  the 
present  Emperor  of  Penua,'  London,  1742.  Many  interesting  particu- 
lars relating  to  N&dir  axe  given  by  Hanway  in  his  *  Historicd  Account 
of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea,'  London,  1753-54,  which 
have  considerable  vdue,  since  Hanway  had  personal  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  £scts  which  he  has  recorded.  A  detailed  life  of  N&dir  is 
also  given  by  Mdoolm  in  his  second  volume  of  the  '  History  of  Persia. 's 

N  JSYIUS,  CNEIUS,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
Roman  poets,  was  older  than  Ennius,  and  the  contemporary  of  Liviua 
Andronicus.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  afterwards  wrote 
an  epic  poem  on  the  same,  'De  Bello  Punico,'  and  another  called  'Hias 
Cypria.'  He  dso  wrote  severd  dramas  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  and 
other  comedies  on  natiocd  or  Roman  subjects,  such  as  'Macchus  exul,' 
'  Vindemiatores,'  &c.  Of  all  these^  the  titles  and  a  few  scattered  lines 
are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us.  ('  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinornm, 
quorum  Opera  non  exta^it^'  by  Stephanus,  1564  ;  and  also  Mdttaira^ 
'  Corpus  Poetarum.')  Cicero,  *De  Oratore,'  iL  69, 70,  and  iii.  12,  praisea 
hun  for  his  unaffected  simplidty  and  native  humour.    It  appears  that 
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he  had  a  genius  for  the  satirical,  wluoh  prored  nnlooky  to  faim ;  for, 
having  ezpoaed  in  hii  plays  some  of  the  leading  men  at  Borne,  among 
others  some  of  the  Metelli  family,  he  was  imprisoned  and  banished  as 
an  alien.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Utioa  in  Afinca,  where  he  died 
about  B.a  204,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius.  Aulus  Geliins 
(iii.  3)  says  that,  being  imprisoned  at  Some,  he  composed  two  comedies 
In  his  prieon,  through  which  he  was  restored  to  liberty. 

NAHUJUL,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  poots,  was  called  Hie 
Elkoshite  (Nahum  LI),  probably  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Elkosh, 
a  village  in  Galilee.  (Hieronymus,  'Proem,  in  Nahum;'  Eusebiua, 
<  Onomaatioon/  art  '  EAicce-ci ').  He  prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  whither  we  may  suppose  he  had  gone  after  the  overthrow  of 
Israel.  His  age  can  only  be  conjectured  from  certain  indications  con- 
tained in  his  prophecy,  from  whioh  H  appears  that  both  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  bad  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  £rom  the 
Assyriaus  (chap,  i),  and  that  the  captivity  of  Israel  had  already  taken 
place  (chap,  ii  2).  He  is  thou§^t  to  allude  to  the  destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  army  (L  11-14),  as  having  occurred  reesatly  (ii.  1).  He 
also  prophesies  the  speedy  restoration  of  Judah  to  proaperity  (L  15  ; 
ii  7),  whioh  happened  in  the  reign  of  Joeiah.  These  eiroumstanoes 
would  place  his  prophecy  towards  the  olose  of  Hesekiah's  reign,  about 
B.a  705.  Some  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  spoken  of  in  Nahum  (u.  8-10),  are 
tbti  same  events  to  which  Isaiah  refers  (chi^.  xz.) ;  but  this  is  naeertain. 

^aham's  prophecy  is  a  oomplete  poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  *  the 
burden  of  Nineveh '  (1 1),  that  is,  the  deetructiou  of  Nineveh  and  the 
Aesyriau  empire,  as  the  puaishixieiit  of  its  wickedness  and  oppression. 
The  prophecy  commences  with  a  sublime  description  of  the  power  of 
Jehovah  in  punishing  his  enemies  and  protecting  his  people,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  foretell  the  impending  destruction  of  Nineveh  (chaps,  i  ii.), 
which  is  described  in  the  most  vivid  poetry  in  chap.  iii.  The  event 
which  he  prophesies  took  place  in  the  year  B.a  625,  in  the  reign  of 
Chyniladauus,  king  of  Assyria,  when  Nineveh  was  detroyed  and  the 
Assyrian  empire  overthrown  by.  Oyaxares  L  and  Nabopohuisar. 

**  None  of  the  minor  prophets  seem  to  equal  Nahum  in  boldness, 
ardour,  and  sublimity.  His  prophecy  too  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem ;  the  exordium  is  not  merely  mag::iSoent,  it  is  truly  mi^estic ; 
the  pieparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of 
its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  colours, 
and  are  bold  and  luminous  in  the  highest  degree."  (Bishop  Lowth, 
'  Prselect,'  zxi)  Some  expreasions  and  images  which  are  peculiar  to 
him  occur  in  i  10 ;  ii.  4-0 ;  iii.  17.  The  canonical  authoii^  of 
Nahum's  prophecy  is  undisputed. 

NAKHIMOV.  AKIM  NIKOLAEVITOH,  a  Buasian  poet,  was  bom 
at  Kharkov,  of  wealthy  parents^  in  1782,  and  educated  at  the  Univenity 
of  Moscow,  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  that  period,  he  entered 
the  military  service  at  an  early  age,  but  did  act  long  continue  in  it ; 
for,  on  the  new  university  bei^g  opened  at  Kharkov,  he  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  students^  and  applied  himself  to  literature  with  such 
seal  and  diligence  as  to  excite  general  astonishment.  Having  taken 
bis  degree,  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  to  indulge  in  that  fulness  of 
literaiy  enjoyment  which  his  fortune  permitted  him,  and  in  that 
domestic  society  which  he  shortly  after  secured  to  himsdf  by  his  union 
with  a  very  amiable  young  lady.  Ihus  eminently  favoured  in  every 
respect,  the  tranquil  felicity  of  his  life  met  with  no  other  interruption 
than  that  of  a  premature  death,  for  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a 
fever,  July  17-29, 1814,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  leavhig 
behind  him  two  inf^t  children,  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  pledges  of 
the  increasing  happmess  in  store  for  him. 

Though  of  amiaUe  diR>08ition,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  good 
sense  and  philosophy,  Nakhimov  had  many  sisgularitiee,  and  was  at 
times  morbidly  shy  even  among  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
Another  trait  in  his  character  was  his  singular  dif&denoe  of  his  own 
literary  talents,  notwithstanding  that  his  favourite  subjects,  and  those 
in  which  he  best  succeeded,  were  of  a  satirical  oast.  This  turn  for 
caustic  observation  displays  itself  also  in  his  'Fables,'  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  epigrammatic  point  Berides  his  satires  in  verse, 
he  wrote  many  pieces  in  prose  that  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same 
spirit,  more  particularly  that  entitled  *  The  Speaking  Monkeys,'  which 
was  composed  in  derision  of  the  attempted  conquest  of  Kussia  by 
Napoleon  L,  and  which  ma^  challei^e  comparison  with  Voltaire's 
*  Micromegas.*  A  short  memoir  of  him,  with  a  critical  notice  of  his  chief 
productions,  was  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1818  by  Dr.  Ma^lovitoh. 

NANNI,  GIOVANNI,  called  Giovanni  di  Udine,  was  bom  at  Udme 
hi  1487.  He  studied  first  in  the  sdiool  of  Qiorgone^  and  afterwards 
passed  to  that  of  HajSTaelle,  under  whose  direction  he  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  stuccoes  and  grotesque  omamentein  the  loggie  and 
other  apartmente  of  the  Vatican.  He  is  consideied  as  the  most  emi- 
nent ui  this  branch  of  the  art  His  bowers,  plants^  and  folii^e^  his 
aviarie^  with  birds  of  every  description,  are  so  true  to  nature  as  almost 
to  deceive  the  eye  by  the  closeness  of  the  imitation.  After  the  sack 
of  Home  he  visited  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  many  of  his  works  are  at 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Udine.  He  died  in  1564.  Vasari  frequently 
caUa  him  *  Ricamatori.' 

NANTEUIL,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  French  engraver  and  drafts- 
F""^'  ^**^*^  **  Rheims  in  1630,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  N.  Regnesson.  He  engraved  chiefly  poWaite,  in  whioh  daaa  he 
is  one  of   the  most  distinguidhed  engravers,  Uiough  he  generally 


^graved  the  head  only,  without  accessories;  but  he  frequoctlf 
executed  them  of  the  size  of  lifio.  He  also  took  portraits  from  the 
life  in  pastel  in  a  very  able  manner;  but  as  he  used  theae  chiefly  to 
engrave  from,  few  of  them  have  been  preserved.  He  engraved  in  lino 
and  in  stipple,  and  generally  combined  both  styles,  stippling  the 
middle  tinto;  and  he  contrived  to  express  colour  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  his  prints.  Nantouil  died  in  1678,  and  thonch  he  Uved  to 
the  age  of  forty-eight  only,  he  has  engraved  nearly  three  hundred 
plates,  almost  exclusively  portcaite,  and  comprising  many  of  the  prinoss 
of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  France  during  the  rmgo 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  whom  alone  he  engraved  nineteen  portraits,  all  in 
different  periods  of  his  life.  His  master^pieces  are  J.  B.  vanSteonberR- 
hen,  after  Duohatel,  known  as  *  L'Advooat  de  Hollande,*  1668 ;  H.  de 
Fomponne,  after  Le  Brun;  F.  M.  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  1661;  and 
ICarshal  Turenne,  besides  some  ethers. 

NAPIER,  JOHN,  baron  of  Merohiston,  was  bom  at  Merchiston 
Castle^  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1560,  at  which  time  his  father 
was  but  sixteen  years  old.  His  lineage  is  traced  from  John  de 
Napier,  who,  in  1296,  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England :  and 
among  lus  more  immediate  ancestors  are  mentioned  William  Napier, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  ^exander  Napier,  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland.  His  father,  Sk  Archibald  Napier^  was  master  of 
the  miot  of  Scotland.  Napier  was  never  raised  to  the  peerage^  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  writbgs  of  some  authors,  Briggs  among 
others.  ('Letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,'  vol  v.  p.  422.)  Hisnaiae 
has  been  variously  written.  Besides  the  Latinised  forms  Neper  «nd 
Nepenis,  we  meet  with  Napw,  Napier,  and  Nepair.  The  last  is  tbe 
orthography  adopted  in  the  title-page  of  Wright's  translation  of  the 
logarithmic  canoB,  which  work  wasrevind  by  Napier  himself  the  year 
before  his  death.  The  name  at  the  head  of  this  article  appears  to 
have  been  the  family  name,  and  is  certainly  that  by  whidi  he  is  now 
generally  known. 

Napier's  matriculation  into  the  Univernty  of  St  Andrews  took  plaoe 
in  the  year  1662-63,  as  appears  from  the  books  of  the  universi^. 
That  it  took  place  early  also  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  prefi&ce  to  hia  'Plain  Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John,' 
pub  Ushed  at  Edinburgh  in  1693,  4to.  Speaking  of  the  university,  he 
aaya,  '*  In  my  tender  years  and  bairn  age  at  schools,  having  on  the 
one  part  contracted  a  loving  familiaritie  with  a  oertain  gendeman,  a 
papist,  and  on  the  other  part  being  attentive  to  the  sermons  of  tliat 
worthy  man  of  God,  maister  Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon 
the  Apocalyps,  I  was  moved  in  admiration  against  the  blindness  of 
papist^,  that  could  not  most  evidentUe  see  their  seven-hilled  citie  of 
Rome  pointed  out  there  so  lively  by  St  John  as  the  mother  of  all 
spiritual  whoredom :  that  not  only  bursted  I  oute  in  oontinuall  reason- 
ing  against  my  said  familiar,  but  also  from  thenceforth  I  determined 
with  myself,  by  the  assistanoe  of  God's  spirit^  to  employ  my  study 
and  diligence  to  search  out  the  remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy 
books,  as  to  this  houre,  praised  be  the  Lord,  I  have  bin  doing  at  all 
such  times  as  convenientlie  I  might  have  occasion."  One  object  of 
the  <  Plain  Discovery '  was  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pope  were 
antichiirtian,  which  so  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  French 
Huguenote,  that  a  translation  of  the  work,  stated  in  the  title-iMge  to 
have  been  revised  by  Napier,  appeared  at  Roehelle  in  1603,  and  the 
same  year  the  oounoU  of  Gap  formally  decdared  the  pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ In  the  same  work  he  fancies  he  has  determined  the  dates  it 
which  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  viU  take  plaoe^  and  he  assigns 
the  destruction  of  the  worid  to  the  year  1786, 

From  the  time  of  hii  entering  the  umvectity  to  the  publication  of 
tile  above  work,  scarcely  anything  is  known  concerning  him.  His 
biographers,  David  Stow4urt»  earl  of  Buoban,  and  Walter  Minto,  about 
the  dose  of  the  last  century  saade  inquiries  among  the  descendants  of 
Napier  for  letters  or  other  documente  whioh  might  throw  light  on  his 
history  during  thia  long  interval.  Then:  exertions  in  this  respect 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little  suoosss.  MacKensie,  in  his 
*  lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  of  the  Soottiib 
Nation^'  folio,  pnbUshed  at  Edinburgh  in  1703-22,  informs  us,  bat 
wi<iiout  mentionuig  any  authority,  thi^  Napier  passed  some  years  in 
Franoe,  the  Netherlands,  and  Itajy,  and  that  while  absent  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathenaaties.  Thia  is  confirmed  by  his 
biographer,  Mark  Napier,  who  supposes  him  to  have  left  Sootlsad  as 
ear^  as  the  year  1566,  and  adds  that  his  coU^pe  residence  had  been 
too  abort  to  entitle  him  even  to  the  degree  of  BJL  In  1571  he  had 
retuamed  to  ScotXand.  In  1593  he  waa  ofaoaen  by  the  General  Asaembly 
one  of  the  ooaunissionen  appointed  to  assemble  at  fidinbucgh  te 
oonnteraot  the  attempte  of  the  Roman  Catholica  to  put  aside  Pro- 
testantism, then  recently  eateblished.  We  are  left  to  oonjectore  at 
what  time  prior  to  the  year  1594  the  mind  of  Napier  first  became 
occupied  with  the  discovery  of  a  method  which  should  supersede 
the  long  and  laborious  arithmetical  operations  whioh  the  solution  of 
the  most  simple  trigonometrical  problems  then  eiacted.  That  he 
was  thus  occupied  in  the  year  1594  is  probable  frcMn  a  letter  written 
by  Kepler  to  Cmgerus,  dated  1624,  whereii^  speaking  of  Napier's 
logarithmic  tobies,  which  had  then  been  publiJied  ten  years,  he  saya» 
"Nihil  autem  supra  Naperianam  rationem  ease  puto:  etsi  quidenu 
Scotus  quidam.  Uteris  ad  Tychonem  anno  1594  soriptis,  jam  spem  fecit 
canonisiUiusnurifioL''  (Kepi, 'Epist,' Lips.,  1718,  foL,  p.  460.)  ^^ 
Scotchman  here  alluded  to  waa  Dr.  Czaig,  of  whom  a  oirounutance  is 
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related  ^Wood,  in  hlB'AtlMDnOsoiiieBaeB,' wider  the  arfcacle  ^firisg*/ 
upon  ibm  withoiifty  of  Oughtred  and  Wingate,  and  dted  by  BQveral 
aiilkon  with  rafeEeaoe  to  Kapier^a  inTentioQ.  The  iubafeance  ia  thk : 
—Craig,  comiDg  out  of  X)enBiark»  oallad  on  Napier  at  Merobistoa^ 
aad  mformad  Ubni,  among  otkav  things  o£  «  nimoured  diaooTeiy  by 
LongomontaauSy  "aa  'tia  aaid,"  whesaby  the  tediona  opetatioiia  it 
muifeipfieation  and  dinaaon  in  aalronomioal  aaknlationB  were  avoided ; 
and  intimated  that  thia  waa  effiaoted  by  meaoa  of  pvopoztiDnal  nmnben^ 
o£  which  informatbn  Napier  availed  himaalf  ao  akilfnlly,  that  i^Km 
GMg  repeating  his  yiait  a.  few  weeka  afbei^  be  ahowed  him  a  dianght 
of  what  ho  ofdled  oanon  mimbilii  logarithmonun.  The  oorrectneia 
of  thia  atory,  aa  regaxda  Loiigomontaniu»  ia  diaproved  by  the  &ct  that 
Longomantanua  aMcibatea  the  inTention  to  Napier.  ('Aatronomioa 
Daoiea^'  p.  7,  ftc,  quoted  by  D&  Hntfcon.)  There  appeam  however 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Craig  did  write  to  Tyoho  Brahe  at  the  time 
aUted^  aoquaintisg  him  with  the  pxograsa  which  Napier  had  then 
already  uaide, 

Beeidea  Longomontaaoa^  aeveral  sathora  have  been  mentloped»  and 
th«ir  worlu  referred  to,  with  «  view  to  detract  irom  the  ment  of 
Napier  by  bni^iog  him  in  debtor  to  aome  of  his  oontempoceiiea. 
All  theee  attempta  appear  to  proceed  more  or  lees  on  the  auppoeifeion 
thAt  the  principle  of  logariihma  waa  in  Napior'a  time  a  novelty.  The 
Canie  of  Napier  however  doea  not  reat  on  the  diiooveiy  of  that  pro- 
perty of  numben  upon  which  all  the  advantagea  of  logeiithma  depend. 
Iioog  before  hia  time  it  waa  known  that  if  the  texma  of  an  arithmetioal 
and  geometrical  aerioB  were  placed  in  juxm  poaition,  the  multiplication, 
diviflion*  involution,  and  evolution  of  the  latter  would  answer  to  and 
might  actually  be  effeeted  ^  a  oorreaponding  addition,  aubtraotkm, 
m^iipUcatioo,  and  division  of  the  former.  To  a  certain  extent  thia 
property  waa  employed  by  Archimeden^  in  hia '  Arenariu<  or  traatiae 
on  the  number  of  the  landb  Stifel  alao,  in  his '  Arithmetiba  Integra^' 
Nuraberg,  1544,  p.  8d,  ezhibita  its  principal  uaaa,  and  evinces  to  dear 
s  couception  of  the  nature,  of  logarithma*  only  not  under  that  name, 
that  had  ho  been  fomiahecl  with  a  table  of  auoh  numbera,  he  would 
doabtleaa  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  them.  He  might  even  have 
oonatrmeted  a  tables  but  the  natural  numben  would  not  have  been 
coauecutive,  and  the  cmiaaioDs  would  have  been  by  £w  more  numerous 
than  the  SDaertioni^  and  tbia  would  have  happened  simply  becauae  he^ 
in  eoeunon  with  aU  other  mathematiciana  previous  to  Napier,  posMSMd 
no  meaes  of  determining  the  logarithm  oorreaponding  to  any  proposed 
Bomber,  but  merely  these  oorreeponding  to  particular  numbers. 
Until  aueh  means  were  suppUed,  no  table  of  any  practical  utility  could 
have  been  oonatrueted.  Napier  discovered  the  means,  but  had  he  not 
been  of  a  peculiarly  ardent  dispoaition*  he  would  have  ahrunk  from 
the  labour  which  their  appUcation  required,  and  hia  discovery  would 
perhaiM  have  remained  a  mere  sterile  truth.  It  happened  to  him,  aa 
it  has  happened  to  most  original  dwcqverefa,  that  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  problem  was  not  the  most  natural,  and  consequently  not 
the  moat  aimpla  The  problem  itself  was  purely  arithmetical;  Napier 
arrived  at  ite  eolation  through  geometrical  considarationa  But  not- 
vrithatandh^  this  circumstance  and  the  disadvantages  he  muat  have 
laboured  under,  arising  from  the  imperfect  methoda  of  analysis  then 
in  use^  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  notatiou,  his  procesaes  even 
now  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  most  eljgible»  and  are  analogoua  to 
thoae  employed  in  the  oMoatmotion  of  the  great '  Tablea  da  Cadaataceh' 
**  Modem  fQcmQlft,"  says  Delambre^  <*have  furnished  processea  more 
sare  and  esac^  but  not  mote  eenvenient"  (*  Astronomic  Modeme.') 
GenoBming  Napier'a  prin^pks  we  have  not  farther  to  speeh ;  the 
reader  wiU  find  them  explained  in  the  artide  IiQ<uaiXBlfi|,  in  Ans 
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With  regard  to  the  impcMtanosof  the  invention,  and  the  claim  of 
its  author  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors,  we  may  cite  the  words 
ci  Laplaee  <*  Exposition  du  Syst^me  dn  Monde  %  "^y  reducing  to  a 
few  daya  the  labour  of  many  months^  it  doubles^  ss  it  were,  the  life  of 
an  aatroDomer,  beaides  freemg  him  from  the  errera  and  disgust 
iweparaUo  from  long  calculatiQn&  Aa  an  invention  it  la  particalarly 
gratifying  to  the  human  mind,  emanatiog  as  it  does  exclusively  from 
within  Umlt  In  the  arU  man  avails  himself  of  the  materiala  and 
forces  of  nature;  in  thia  instance  the  work  is  wholly  his." 

Uia  taUea  were  published  in  1614»  by  the  title  d  *  Mirifici  Logarith- 
morum  Canoma  I>eacpiptio»'  fidinU,  4ta  As  their  principal  object 
was  to  fiscilitate  trigonometrical  oomputatioDi^  they  contained  only 
the  logarithma  of  the  nataral  ainsa  eonMsponding  to  each  minute  c^ 
tho  quadrant  and  to  a  radiua  =  10^  The  principle  of  their  conatruo- 
tiun  Napier  at  firat  withheld,  "  waiting  the  judgment  and  censure  of 
mathematiciana  before  exposing  the  remainder  to  the  mslignity  of 
tho  envious."  Tins  explanation  was  given  in  a  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  his  son,  and  published  in  1619,  Edinh,  4to.  It  is  entitled 
'Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonia  Construotio:  una  eum  annotsr 
tionibna  aliquot  Dootisaimi  D.  Henrici  Briggii.'  The  two  works  were 
reprinted  at  Lyon  in  1620. 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  logarithmic  canon  untE  the 
death  of  Napier,  which  took  place  the  followiag  year,  there  is  Uttle 
reoarded  of  him  which  demsnids  particular  notice,  except  hia  oonneih 
tion  with  Brigga,  already  noticed.  [Bbioos^  Hksrt.]  Hia'Babdologin^ 
aea  Nnmerationis  per  Virguks^  Ubri  duo,'  Bdinbb»  1617, 12mo9  vraa 
the  last  of  his  literary  producfetooa.  [Napor's  Bonbs,  in  Abib  ahi) 
8a  Dnr.} 


Napier  died  at  Merehiaton  on  the  8rd  or  4th  of  April  1617  (not 
1618),  old  style,  sad  wss  intoned  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Qilcs 
at  Edinburgh.  On  the  eaatem  ride  of  the  cathedral  is  a  atone  tablet 
with  a  liatin  inscription,  indioatbg  the  spot  of  his  itatwment  He 
was  twioe  maxriad.  By  his  first  wife,  tbo  danghtsr  of  Sir  Jamas 
Stirling  of  Kier,  or  Keir,  he  had  one  child,  Archibald,  who  became 
privy-eouncillor  to  Jsmea  VL,  and  waa  raised  by  Camriea  L  to  the 
peerage  m  1627,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Napier.  By  his  second  wifis,  tho 
daughter  of  Sir  Jamea  Chisholm  of  Crombie,  he  had  five  aona  and  five 
danghtem  To  his  third  son  Robert^  to  whom  he  had  taught  the  mathe- 
matioa,  he  confided  the  care  of  publiahing  his  poathumous  wa^ 

Of  Napier*a  improvements  In  trigonometey  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  elegant  theorems  known  as  Napier'a '  Analogiee,*  and  to  hia  theorem 
of  the  *  five  circular  parts,'  which  fumishaa  a  ready  aolution  of  ^  the 
cases  of  right-angled  apherical  tcianglea. 

The  only  work  of  Kapier  not  already  mentioned  is  a  letter  to  Anthony 
Bacon,  entitled  '  Secret  inventiona  profitable  and  neceasary  in  these 
days  for  the  defence  of  the  islandy  and  withatanding  strangers,  enemies 
to  God's  truth  and  religion'  (the  original  ia  hi  the  archbiahop's  libnry, 
Iiambeth;  two  copiea  are  in  the  Britiah  Museum ;  it  is  also  printed  in 
Tilloeh'a  'Philosophical  Magasine^'  voL  zviii).  Watt»  in  hii  'fiibUo- 
theca  Britannica,'  adda  *  Arithmetica  Logarithmiea,'  Lend.,  1624,  foL ; 
bat  this  is  a  nustske^  Briggs  being  the  author  of  that  work. 

iHf^B,  Writing*,  amd  IwrnUiom  of  Jok»  Napim-,  by  David  Stewart^ 
earl  of  Buchan,  and  Walter  Minto^  LLlD.,  Perth,  1787, 4to;  Hutton, 

NAPIKB»  VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES  JOHN,  E.C.a,  M.P., 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  htte  Hon.  C.  Napier  of  Merehiaton  HaU,  N.  BL, 
and  consequentiy  grandson  of  the  sixth  Lord  Napier,  whose  fhmily 
haa  ei\ioyed  the  Barony  of  Merchiston  for  upwards  of  three  centuries, 
and  who  wss  sixth  in  lineal  deaoent  from  the  renewed  inventor  of 
Logarithou.  Sir  Charles  was  bom  March  6,  1786^  and  entered  the 
Navy  in  1799,  on  board  the  Martin  sloop,  then  stationed  in  the  North 
Sea.  In  1800  he  was  tranaferred  to  the  Mediterranean  station.  Here 
he  took  part  in  several  minor  aetiona  between  this  date  and  August  1808^ 
when  in  commend  of  the  Becmit  brig  he  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  shot 
in  action  with  a  SVench  corvette.  Next  year  he  assiirted  in  the  reduction 
of  MartiniqQe^  and  vraa  the  first  to  scsle  the  walla  For  his  gallantry 
here  and  in  a  snbseqoent  action  he  obtained  peat  sank ;  for  a  short 
period  after  thia  he  aarved  on  land  as  a  volunteer  in  Spain.  In  1811 
we  find  him  engagdd  on  the  coaat  of  Sicily,  nesr  Talinuro,  the  heights 
of  which  he  carried  under  a  gaUing  fire^  a  auceess  which  he  afterwards 
followed  up  by  the  capture  of  aeveral  merchantmen  and  ships  of  the 
enemy.  In  1818  he  served  in  North  America,  and  earned  the  thanks 
of  Captain  Qordon  for  hia  support  in  the  expedition  against  Alexandria 
and  the  operationa  against  Bsltimora  Having  been  paid  off  at  the  dcee 
of  the  war  in  1815  and  nominated  a  CR,  he  remained  unemployed 
until  1829,  when  he  waa  aant  on  a  special  service  to  the  Portuguese  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Don  Miguel  to  restore  certain  ships  which 
he  had  asiaed  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  A  narrative  of  this 
expedition  wiU  be  found  in  his  '  History  of  the  War  of  Succesrion  in 
PortugaL'  Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  fleet 
in  1883.  he  engaged  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  and  gained  for  Don 
Pedro  a  deolrive  victory,  for  which  the  emperor  rewai*ded  him  with 
thepoat  of  adnural  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  and  the  title  of  Viscount  Capo 
Sb  Vincent^  and  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  The  subsequeut 
trsatmont  which  he  experienced  in  Portugal  was  such  as  to  determine 
him  to  resign  hu  post  and  return  to  England. 

In  1889  he  was  nominated  aecond  in  command  under  the  late 
admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  then  commander  on  the  Mediterranean 
atation.  Ban  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  operations  on  the 
ooest  of  Syris,  the  storming  of  Sidon,  the  defeat  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
nearBeyrout  (which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  surrender  of  that 
city),  and  finally  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  vraa  taken  almost  by  a 
'  coup  de  main.'  By  his  conduct  here,  as  well  as  by  his  Portuguese 
servioea  Captain  Napier  had  gained  a  high  reputation  for  personal 
courage  and  darings  whiah  seemed  always  auccessful,  though  too  often 
spmlsd  by  great  vanity  and  exceauve  aelf-confidence.  After  the 
reduction  of  Acre^  he  went  on  to  Alexandria^  where  he  pat  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  British  squadron  and  made  terms  with  Mehemet  Ali. 
For  his  Syrisn  and  Egyptian  services  he  received  the  thanks  of  ParliaF 
ment»  vraa  made  a  K.CB.,  and  was  presented  with  tho  ribsnds  of  most 
of  the  militsry  snd  naval  ordara  of  Europe.  In  the  following  year  he 
gained  flag^nmk,  and  for  two  yeara  held  the  command  of  the,  Channel 
fleet  Sir  Charlea  Napier  had  been  from  his  eariy  days  an  advocate  of 
Naval  Beform,  on  which  subject  he  had  firequently  written  letters  in 
the  public  papera.  Theee  lettem  he  reprinted  in  1851;  they  are 
caustic  and  severe^  but  they  lest  much  of  the  influence  that  they  might 
otherwise  have  exerted  from  theb  extreme  personality  against  the 
ministeis  of  the  day;  atill  there  was  much  of  sterling  common  sense 
in  many  of  his  suggestions,  several  of  which  he  has  lived  to  see  carried 
into  effisctb  Among  the  more  valuable  of  his  remarks  were  these 
urging  the  abolition  of  flcgging,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
registration.  In  1849  he  waa  auperseded  in  his  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet ;  but  when  the  war  with  fiussia  broke  oat  in  1804,  the  popular 
tide  ran  so  stronn^  in  his  fevour  that  tho  mimstry  were  induced  to 
entrust  to  him  the  conmisnd  of  the  Bsltic  Fleet  He  left  the  shores 
of  England  with  boasts,  in  which  he  vraa  not  alone^  of  all  that  was  to  be 
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performed  in  the  regioiui  of  the  Baltic,  deoleriDg,  among  other  things, 
that  within  a  month  he  would  be  in  Cronstadt.  On  reaohing  thoae 
parte  howeyer  he  found  or  fiBUicied  that  the  fortress  of  Cronstadt  was 
unpregnaJble ;  he  returned  home  without  having  gained  any  laurels 
except  by  the  destruction  of  the  petty  town  and  fort  of  Bomarsund ; 
but  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had  brought  home  his  ships 
uninjured — a  valuable  service  no  doubt,  but  the  first  time  probably 
that  such  a  claim  to  honour  was  put  forward  by  an  English  admiral 
in  time  of  war. 

On  returning  to  England  however  in  November  1855  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir 
WilUun  Molesworth.  He  had  sat  for  Marylebone  in  the  parliament 
of  1841-47,  when  he  had  signalised  himself  by  repeated  attacks  on  the 
ministry  of  the  day.  He  now  commenced  a  system  of  attacks  on 
Sir  James  Graham  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  of  Lords  Aberdeen 
and  Palmenrton,  declaring  that  his  failure  at  Cronstadt  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  fettered  by  unfair  restrictions  and  not  adequately 
supplied  with  stores  from  home,  while  his  fleet  was  inadequately 
manned.  The  result  was  the  waste  of  much  valuable  time  in  fruitless 
reorimmatioos  between  tiie  home  ministry  and  their  commander- 
in-chief.  He  has  also  lost  no  opportunity  of  assailing  bis  employers, 
and  everyone  who  differs  firom  him,  through  the  columns  of  the 
'Times.'  He  has  sinoe  visited  Russia  and  declares  that  the  Russian 
admiral  Constantine  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  impregnability 
of  Cronstadt :  he  has  also  announced  his  intention  of  publiiiiiDg  an 
account  of  his  Baltic  expedition,  with  notes  of  his  recent  visit  to 
Russia.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  a  supporter  of 
the  ballot,  an  extended  suffrage,  and  administrative  reform  in  all 
departments     [^eeSuPPLBliERT.] 

NAPIER,  SIR  CHARLES  JAMES,  G.C.B.  (cousin  of  the  preceding), 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  G.  Napier,  comptroller  of 
accounts  in  Ireland,  by  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  Charles, 
second  duke  of  Ridimond.  He  was  bom  at  Whitehidl  on  the  lOUi  of 
August  1782.  Having  received  his  early  education  under  his  father 
in  Ireland,  he  obtained  his  first  commission  as  ensign  in  the  22nd  foot 
before  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  and  first  saw  active  service 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  again  in  the  insurrection  of 
1808.  In  1806,  having  obtained  his  company,  he  joined  the  BritiiA 
forces  in  Spain,  and  commanded  the  50th  regiment  of  foot  during  the 
terrible  retreat  on  Corunna  under  Sir  John  Moore,  on  which  occasion 
he  received  five  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Being  allowed  to  go 
to  England  on  parole,  he  found  his  friends  actually  in  mourning  for 
him  as  dead,  and  administering  his  effects;  and  he  employed  his 
period  of  compulsory  inactivity  by  writing  on  colonies,  coloniBation, 
and  military  law,  and  an  essay  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  In  1809  he 
again  joined  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  volunteer ;  he 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him  at  Coa,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Busaoo;  he  also  took  part  in,  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Fuentes 
de  Ofioro,  and  in  the  second  siege  of  Badajoz,  as  well  as  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  lesser  skirmishef.  In  1818  we  find  him  serving  in  a 
floating  expedition  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  occupying 
his  time  by  the  capture  of  American  vessels,  and  frequent  descents 
upon  the  coast  He  returned  to  Europe  a  few  days  too  late  to  be 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  though  he  took  part  in  the  storming 
of  Cambray,  and  accompanied  the  British  army  to  Parii. 

Not  long  after  this,  while  stationed  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Cephalonia.  Here  lus  administrative  powers 
were  first  developed ;  and  the  success  of  his  governorship  is  proved 
by  the  &ct  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  Cephalonese  called  hun 
their  *  father,*  and  sent  to  him  an  annual  tribute  of  the  produce  of 
their  vines.  While  holding  this  post  he  joined  with  Lord  Byron  in  a 
scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
superseded— an  event  which  he  regarded,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
as  a  great  afiront  and  indignity. 

After  a  short  command  of  the  military  district  of  the  north  of 
Englsnd,  in  1838  and  1839,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  now  a  major-general, 
was  ordered  in  1841  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Bengal  This 
was  the  tuming-pomt  of  his  career.  At  Bombay  he  attracted  attention 
by  his  energetic  plans  of  military  reform,  to  which  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  until  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the 
governor-generalship  of  India.  At  his  suggestion  Sir  Charles  Napier 
drew  out  the  plan  of  an  Afghan  campaign.  Scinde  at  this  time  was 
in  a  very  disordered  condition,  and  the  British  influence  and  prestige 
had  been  much  impaired  by  the  disasters  in  CabuL  The  Ameen  of 
Scinde  were  perfidious,  and  as  they  would  be  bound  by  no  treaty  he 
resolved  to  subdue  them  by  open  attack.  From  the  first  his  plans 
were  eminently  successfuL  He  blew  up  the  fortress  of  Emaum  Ghur, 
which  was  always  deemed  impregnable.  Having  accomplished  this 
exploit,  which  was  characterised  by  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
one  of  the  moat  curious  and  extraordinary  of  all  military  feats,  he 
pressed  on,  and  with  a  very  inferior  force  in  point  of  numbers  routed 
the  Ameers  at  Meeanee,  February  17.  1848.  In  a  few  days  the  army 
^^"^^^^  ®'  Hyderabad,  and  outfianking  Share  Mohammed  (sui 
named  the  Lion)  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  drove  him  from  the  field 
wi^  prodigious  slaughter.  Having  now  become  master  of  the  fair 
territory  of  Scinde,  Sir  Charlea  Napier  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
improve  its  condition.  He  reK)rganised  the  native  society,  re-dis- 
fcnbuted  the  coUectorates  of  taxes,  ameUorated  the  native  law,  put 


down  the  '  suttee '  system,  and  set  the  tenure  of  land  on  a  more  eqnsl 
and  judidoua  footing.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of  oarnfing  out  these 
reforms  Lord  EUenborough  was  recalled  by  tiie  East  India  Company, 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier  f^t  that  he  had  lost  his  best  friend  and  sup- 
porter. His  Indian  services  are  thus  summed  up,  in  the  words  of  his 
brother  Sir  William  Napier,  in  his '  Narrative  of  the  Administratum 
of  Scinde : ' — "  Two  years  only  elapsed  sinoe  he  quitted  Sakkur  to 
make  war  on  the  Ameers,  and  in  that  time  he  had  inade  the  march  to 
Emaum  Ghur  in  the  great  desert,  gained  two  great  battles,  reduced 
four  large  and  many  smaller  fortresses,  captured  six  sovereign  princes, 
and  subdued  a  great  kingdom.  He  created  and  put  into  activity  a 
permanent  civil  adminirtration  in  all  its  branches,  oonoiliated  Uie 
affection  of  the  different  races  which  inhabited  Sdnde,  had  seized  all 
the  points  of  an  intricate  foreign  poUery,  commenced  a  number  of 
military  and  other  well-oonsidered  pubUo  works,  and  planned  sUll 
greater  ones,  not  only  suited  to  the  exigences  of  the  moment  but 
having  also  a  prospective  utility  of  aim."  And  all  these  works  he 
performed  in  spite  of  a  press  of  oorrespondenoe,  long  journeys  on 
camels  and  horseback  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  nnder  frequent  and 
severe  attacks  of  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  in  spite  of 
every  mortification  that  maliee  and  intrigue  could  devise  against  him. 
Unwilling  to  leave  Scinde  without  aome  permanent  proof  of  hia 
ascendancy  Qver  the  popular  mind,  and  the  oonsciousness  of  having 
contributed  to  its  temporal  prosperity,  he  persuaded  the  people  to 
change  Uie  feudal  system  of  land-tenure  for  that  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  oonsidering  that  sndi  was  the  best  plan  of  forming  loyal  sub- 
jects by  raising  a  class  of  farmers  and  small  landholders  attached  to 
the  government  by  tiea  of  a  penonal  and  peeuniary  interest 

In  1847  Sir  Chwles  Na|Her  returned  home,  and  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastio  reception ;  but  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  le-embsrked 
for  India  in  March  1849,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  WelUngton, 
on  hearing  of  the  then  recent  reverses  which  we  had  sustsined  in  the 
Sikh  campaign.  Happily  however  on  his  vrival  at  Bombay  he  found 
that  the  tide  had  turned,  and  that  his  military  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  There  was  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  field,  and  do 
principality  to  adminiBter ;  so  he  set  lus  active  mind  to  work  forthwith 
to  cany  out  a  system  of  military  reform,  his  immediate  object  being  to 
school  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  British  officers  into  a  sioople 
and  severe  mode  of  living.    In  this  work  he  was  partially  snocestfoL 

He  returned  to  England  in  1860,  but  his  health  and  spirits  wen 
fast  failing,  and  the  last  time  that  he  appeared  in  pnUio  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  Buke  of  Wellington, 
in  November  1852.  He  died  of  a  gradual  decline  at  Oaklandt,  hii 
seat,  near  Portsmouth,  on  the  29th  of  August  1858,  like  a  gallsnt 
soldier,  under  the  old  colours  of  the  22iid  regiment  and  otiier  trophies 
of  hii  European  and  Indian  career,  and  was  buried  in  the  groand 
attached  to  the  garrison  chapel  at  Landport,  near  PortamoutL  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  twice  married—iUvt,  in  1827,  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Oakley,  Esq.,  of  Deal,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two 
dauKhters ;  and  secondly,  in  1885,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  WiUism 
Pfailipps,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Captain  It  Aloock,  R.N.  A  bronis  statue 
of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  has  been  erected  by  subscription  in 
Trafalgar-square. 

NAPIEK,  LIEtJT.-GEN.  SIR  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  PATRICK, 
K.C.B.,  was  bom  in  1785  at  Castletown,  near  Gelbridge,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  Ireland.  He  is  the  third  son  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Geoige 
Napier,  by  his  second  wife.  Lady  Sarah  Lmmox,  seventh  daughter  of 
the  seoond  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  is  brother  to  the  late  Genersle  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier  and  Sir  Geoige  Thomas  Napier.  He  entered 
the  army  as  ensign  June  14, 1800;  became  lieutenant  April  18, 1801; 
and  captain  June  2, 1804.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  sod 
battle  of  Eioge  in  1807«  in  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign  in  Spain  in 
1808-9,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  1809 
to  its  termination  in  1814.  He  was  present  hi  1810  at  the  combat  of 
Almeida  on  the  Coa,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Busaco.  In  March  1811,  during  Masnena's  retreat  from  Portugal,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  combats  of  Pombal,  Redinha,  Casal  Nova  (where 
he  was  severely  wounded),  and  Fob  de  Aronoe;  and  in  May  at  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  de  Ofioro.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major  May  30, 
1811.  He  was  engaged  in  the  batUe  of  Salamanea  in  July  1812.  Htf 
became  lieutenant-colonel  November  22, 1818.  He  was  at  the  jpsMsgc 
of  the  Huebra  in  November  1812,  and  of  the  Bidassoa  hi  October 
1818.  He  was  engaged  in  the  combat  of  Vera,  at  the  battles  of  tbi 
Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  was  wounded  in  defending  the  churchyard 
of  Aroangusa.  He  was  sgain  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Orthes.  He 
served  also  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloou  He  received  the  gold  medal  and  two  clsspe 
for  his  services  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  the  Nivelle,  and  the  Nive^ 
in  which  he  commanded  the  48rd  regiment  of  light  inCsntiy;  and  the 
silver  medal  with  three  clasps  for  Busaco^  Fuentes  de  Ofiorc^  and 
Orthes.  He  was  present  in  many  minor  actions,  and  received  other 
wounds  besides  those  before  mentioned. 

In  1828  lientenantOolonel  Napier  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  'History  of  the  War  in  the  Pemnsula  and  the  South  of  Franee, 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814.'  The  volumes  came  out  in 
succession  till  the  work  was  completed  in  1840  in  6  vols.  8vo.  fie 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  July  2^  1880 ;  and  that  of  mijor-general 
November  28,  1841.    From  April,  1842  to  Januaiy  1848  he  wss 
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lieaienuit^Tenior  of  the  island  of  Gneraiey,  and  in  1848  was  created 
a  kxdight«onunander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  1846  Major-Genenl 
Napier  publiahed '  The  Conquest  of  Scinde,'  8to,  in  2  parti.  He  became 
lieutenant-general  November  11, 1851 ;  and  colonel  of  the  22nd  r^- 
inent  of  foot  Sq>tember  19, 1858.  In  1851  he  published  his  *  History 
of  Qencnl  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Administration  of  Scinde,  and  Campaign 
in  the  Cutcbee  Hilk,  with  Maps  and  IllnstratioDs/  8vo ;  and  in  1855 

*  EngUsh  Battles  and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula,'  crown  8to,  extracted 
from  his '  War  in  the  Peninsula.'  He  has  also  published  two  pamphlets : 

*  Six  Letters  in  Vindication  of  the  British  Army,  exposing  the  Calunmies 
of  the  liverpool  Reform  Association,*  8yo,  1848 ;  and '  Comments  upon 
a  Memorandum  of  the  Duke  of  Welluigton,  and  other  Documents, 
censuring  Lieut.-Qen.  Sir  Charles  James  Napier ;  with  a  Defence  of 
Sir  C.  Napier  B  QoYemment  of  Sdnde,  by  Captain  Rathbone,  late 
Cdleetor  in  Sdnde,'  8vo,  2nd  edit.,  1854.  He  has  recently  announced 
(January,  1857)  '  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
by  Sir  William  Napier.'  Sir  William  Napier  married  in  1812  the 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  General  H.  £.  Fox,  undo  to  the  third 
Lord  Holland. 

Sir  William  Napier's  *  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,'  has 
parsed  through  several  editions,  and  is  now  a  standard  work.  Of  all 
the  wars  in  which  Qreat  Britain  has  been  engaged  that  war  of  six 
years  waa  the  most  important^  difficulty  and  expensive,  and  Sir  William 
Napier>  History  is  worthy  of  the  transactions  it  records  and  the  skill 
and  heroism  it  eelebratesi  Perhaps  no  military  history  of  equal 
excellence  has  ever  been  written.  It  cost  the  author  sixteen  years  of 
continuouB  labour.  He  was  himself  a  witness  of  several  of  the  series 
of  operations,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  battles.  His  wide 
soquaiotaooe  with  military  men  enabled  him  to  consult  many  dis- 
tinguished officers,  English  and  French,  and  he  was  especially  supplied 
with  materials  and  documents  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Marshal  Soult  The  ordinary  sources  of  information  were  embarrass- 
ing from  their  abundance^  One  mass  of  materials  deserves  especial 
mention.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  fled  from  Vittoria  he  left  behind 
him  a  very  large  collection  of  letters,  which  however  were  without 
order,  in  three  lougnages,  many  almost  illegible,  and  the  most  import- 
ant in  cipher,  of  whid^  there  was  no  key.  It  was  the  correspondence 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  while  nominally  king  of  Spain.  Sir  William 
Napier  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  and  almcst  in  despair  of  being 
able  to  make  any  use  of  these  valuable  materials^  when  his  wife  under- 
took to  arrange  the  letters  according  to  dates  and  subjects,  to  make 
a  table  of  reference,  and  to  translate  and  epitomise  tiie  contents  of 
eadi.  Many  of  the  most  important  documents  were  entirely  in 
cipher ;  d  some  letters  about  one-half  was  in  cipher,  and  others  had 
a  few  words  so  written  interspwaed.  All  these  documents  and  letters 
Lady  N«pier  arranged,  and  with  a  rare  sagadty  and  patience  she 
dedphered  the  secret  writing.  The  entire  correspondence  was  then 
made  aTailable  for  the  historian's  purpose.  She  also  made  out  all  Sir 
William  Napier^s  rough  interlined  manuscripts,  which  were  almost 
illegible  to  himself,  and  wrote  out  the  whole  work  fair  for  the  printers 
it  may  bo  said  three  times,  so  frequent  were  the  changes  made.  Sir 
Williun  Napier  mentions  these  &cts  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  edition  of 
1851,  and  in  paying  this  tribute  to  Lady  Napier,  observes  that  this 
amount  of  labour  was  accomplished  without  her  having  for  a  moment 
neglected  the  care  and  education  of  a  large  fiimily.  The  military 
hirtory  thus  laborioudy  constructed,  is  doubtless  destined  to  deeoend 
to  a  late  posterity.  The  historian  is  skilled  in  the  sdence  and 
practiee  of  war,  is  well  informed  in  the  politics  of  the  ttme^  and  has 
written  the  work  honestly  and  in  good  faith,  from  excellent  mate> 
lids,  and  in  a  tone  of  lofty  and  severe  morality.  The  narrative  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  leading  events  are  distinctly  traced  and 
conneetedy  end  the  leading  characters  briefly  but  vividly  sketched. 
The  dten  of  the  battles  are  dearly  described,  and  the  arrangements, 
msncBUTxes,  and  evolutions,  made  intdligible  even  to  non-militaiy 
rsaderib  The  descriptions  of  the  oombati^  battles,  and  sieges,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  fordble  and  animated,  fix  tiie  attention,  and 
exdte  the  feelings.  The  style  is  original,  dear,  and  vigorous,  and 
though  somewhat  laboured  and  dediunatoiy,  has  a  pecv^iar  charm 
from  its  seeming  to  be  obvioudy  the  outpour^g  of  his  own  carefully 
collected  thoughts  and  well  considered  convictions.  Sir  William 
Napier's  account  of  his  brother^s  'Administration  of  Sdnde,'  though 
somewhat  diffuse,  and  too  much  mixed  up  with  controverstai  matto*, 
defendve  and  aoonsatoiy,  is  full  of  information  and  interest.  The 
account  of  the  '  Campaign  in  the  Cutchee  Hills '  (a  stupendous  mass 
of  lofty  rocks,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  eighty 
in  widUi,  intersected  by  difficult  ravines,  and  then  the  stronghdd  <xf 
tkilfol  and  daring  robbers)  resembles  a  narrative  of  eastern  romance, 
BO  wild  is  the  scenery  and  so  wonderful  are  the  details. 

*  NAPIEH,  ROBKRT,  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Napier  and  Son,  ship- 
builders and  mechanical  engineers  of  Glasgow — to  whom  the  growing 
success  which  hss  attended  steam-navigation  during  the  last  twenty 
years  is  largdy  owing — was  bom  at  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
18th  of  June  1791.  His  frither,  a  blacksmith  by  trader  had  a  proper 
regard  for  the  vdue  of  a  good  education,  and  sent  his  son  to  the 
grammar  sdiool  of  the  town,  where  there  were  then  masters  of  more 
than  oidinacy  ability,  and  where  young  Napier  acquired  bendes  the 
usual  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, the  elements  of  Qreek,  mathematics  sad  landscape  drawing. 


About  the  end  of  this  time  a  gentleman  named  Trail,  connected  with 
Messrs.  Dixons'  works,  who  had  many  varied  accomplishmenta,  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Napier,  sen.,  and  from  him  Mr.  R.  Napier 
learnt  architectural  and  mechaniod  drawing,  and  to  him  he  believes  he 
vras  indebted  for  his  taste  for  meohanicd  pursuits  and  works  of  art^  He 
had  an  ardent  deshe  to  become  a  good  praoticd  mechuiic,  and  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  u^ed  his  father  to  allow  him  to  leave 
school  and  begin  to  work.  His  father  wished  bim  to  go  to  college^  but 
eventually  the  son  prevailed,  and  was  apprenticed  in  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  to  his  parent  Here  his  spare  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  small  tools,  and  drawing  instruments,  and  in  making  and 
repairing  guns  and  gun-locks.  He  remained  with  his  father  some 
years  after  his  regular  apprenticeship ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
executed  the  smith's  work  for  the  extendve  cdico  printing  works  of 
Messrs.  Stirling,  whertf  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  .a  great  variety 
of  iogenious  machinery,  and  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  best  mill- 
wrights of  that  period,  — millwrights  in  &ct  then  being  the  only 
practical  engineera.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Napier  being 
desirous  to  get  experience  in  new  fidd%  left  Dumbarton  for  Edinburgh, 
with  the  sum  of  6/.,  and  a  certificate  of  character  from  the  parish 
minister.  In  Edinburgh  he  could  get  no  employment  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then,  dthough  an  expert  workman,  at  the  wages  of  only  10a,  6dL 
per  week :  he  supported  himself  however  on  this  for  about  nine 
months,  though  prices  made  living  excessively  dear.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  he  got  employed  in  worlu  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson  the  con- 
structor of  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse  was  a  partner,  and  where  he  had 
greater  advantages  of  every  kind.  At  this  time  so  little  was  the 
manufacture  of  steam  boilers  understood  in  Edinbuigh,  that  on  Mr. 
Napier's  employen  happening  to  have  one  to  make,  their  men  were 
oompletdy  foiled.  The  manager  applied  to  Mr.  Napier  to  get  a  new 
hand ;  but  this  vras  not  to  be  done ;  so  Mr.  Napier  was  induced  to  try 
himself,  but  as  it  proved,  without  suffident  knowledge, — for  the 
caulking  of  the  joints  bdng  omitted,  the  boiler  which  had  appeared 
perfect,  leaked  after  it  was  fixed  in  its  place,  so  much  that  the  fire 
woe  extinguished.  At  this  Mr.  Napier  was  mortified :  he  left  Edinburgh, 
again  joined  his  father,  and  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
for  a  short  time  with  Mr.  W.  Lang,  whose  prindpd  arUdes  of  manu- 
facture were  jacks  and  machinery  for  cdender  works. 

In  May  1815  Mr.  Napier,  having  received  from  his  father  the  sum 
of  5(M:,  purchased  with  45L  of  it,  the  tools  and  goodwill  of  a  smdl 
blacksmith's  business  in  the  Qdlowgate  of  Glasgow,  and  thus  started 
with  6L  of  dear  capitaL  He  b^n  with  two  apprenticee,— he 
has  now  the  contrd  of  wo^s  in  which  8000  people  are  frequently 
employed. 

It  was  in  1828  that  Mr.  Napier  made  hia  first  marine-engine,  which 
was  worked  for  many  years  in  a  veesd  on  the  Clyde^  and  was  then 
put  into  a  new  vessel  and  is  believed  to  be  still  at  work  on  one  of  the 
Mersuy  ferries.  This  commenoed  a  course  in  which  both  the  magni- 
tude and  the  success  of  the  works  executed  have  been  remarkable — 
although  not  purchased  without  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  strict 
attention  to  business.  Mr.  Napier  himself  attributes  his  success  less 
to  merit  ss  an  inventor,  than  to  hia  effi>rts  in  all  cases  to  execute  the 
work  best  for  the  purpcee ;  money,  his  friends  say,  never  having  been 
his  idoL  Thus  he  justly  feels  that  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that,  although  he  has  had  many  heavy  contracts,  not  an  acddent 
of  any  importance  has  happened  to  machinery  or  vessels  constructed 
by  him,  or  the  firm  of  Robert  Napier  and  Sons ;  to  which  referenoe — 
properly  made  here— we  may  add  one  to  the  proverbid  immunity 
from  danger  of  the  Cunard  steamers^  as  suggestive  of  a  right  line  of 
inquiry  into  the  cahunities  in  other  cases.  In  1827,  in  a  steam-boat 
race  on  the  Clyde,  the  fastest  boats  were  two  which  had  been  provided 
for  a  Glargow  company  by  Mr.  Napier.  In  1880  Mr.  Napier,  in  con- 
junction with  the  City  of  Glasgow  Steam-Packet  Company,  established 
a  line  of  vesseU  which  were  many  years  unequalled,  till  superseded 
by  railways.  In  1884  he  supplied  the  Dundee  and  London  Shipping 
Company  with  the  Dundee  and  Perth  steam-ehips,  and  in  1886  the 
East  India  Company  with  the  Berenice,  for  the  Bombay  and  Suei 
voyages.  In  1889  he  furnished  the  machinery  for  the  British  Queen. 
He  subscribed  lOOL  towards  the  trial  voyage  of  the  Syrius, — the  first 
steam-vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  at  least  at  the  r^ular  commence- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  steam-navigation,  which  had  been  spoken  of  as 
an  impoasibiliiy.  In  the  same  yesr  he  built  the  Fire-Kixig^  after  the 
model  of  Mr.  Ashton  Smith,  and  the  vessd  proved  to  be  the  fMtest 
steamer  then  afloat 

In  1840  the  Hon.  Samuel  Cunard  and  his  partners  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Napier  vrith  their  first  four  steamers.  Since  liiat  time  he  has  con* 
structed  the  machinery  for  nine  other  Atlantio  steamers ;  and  in  1858 
he  built  and  supplied  with  machinery,  for  the  same  company,  the 
Persia  of  8600  tons,  and  900  horse-power,  the  first  iron  vessel  bdonging 
to  the  Cunard  company ;  and  believed  to  be  at  present  the  fastest  and 
strongest  steamer  afloat. 

In  1868,  it  should  have  been  add,  Messrs,  Robert  Napier  and  Sons 
fitted  up  the  machinery  on  board  the  first-rate  ship  of  war,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  that  the  Black  Prince  was  constructed  in  thdr  yard. 

Mr.  Napier  is  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1855,  the  Intemationd  Jury  awarded  him  the  great  gold  medal 
of  honour,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  conferred  on  him  the 
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deoomtioa  of  the  Legioa  of  Honoav,  in  tertimony  to  the  raeoeM  which 
had  attended  the  yeiMls  fitted  out  by  him  for  the  Atlantio  navigatioii. 

NAPOLEON.      [BOHAPABTB.] 

NARBOKOUGH;  sir  JOHN,aiiEBglidiiiavaleomiiMmderofBome 
distioctiony  was  deaoended  fipom  an  old  fiftmily  io  Norfolk,  and  receiTed 
bis  first  oommiaaioD,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Portland,  in  the  year  16^. 
In  the  ensiling  Dutch  war  hie  bravery  and  good  eervicee  soon  became 
ao  coniqpiottouB  that,  within  two  yean^  after  the  long  and  desperate 
action,  in  June  1666,  between  the  English  fleet,  under  Prince  ^pert^ 
and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  Dutch  under  De  Buyter  and 
Van  Tromp,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Assurance,  a 
fourth-rate.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  selected  to  conduct 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Seas^  for  which  destination  he 
wdled  in  1669,  in  the  Sweepstakes,  of  86  gun3,  attended  by  the  Bachelor 
pink.  In  the  following  year  he  passed  the  Strait  of  Magalbaens; 
and,  aft^'r  being  impeded  in  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  with  the  usual  obstacles  to  either  inter- 
course or  research,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  remarkable 
prudence,  he  returned  home  in  1671.  Captain  Philip  Parker  King, 
in  speaking  of  the  early  navigators  who  explored  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haeos,  observes  that,  "  among  the  numerous  plans  of  it  that  are 
extant,  those  of  Sir  John  Narborough  and  Cordova  are  the  most 
correct." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1672,  he  was 
taken  by  the  lord-high-admiral,  the  Duke  of  York,  into  hie  own  ship, 
the  Prince,  as  second  captain;  and  in  the  obstinately  contested  battle 
of  Solf bay  with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  iiuyter,  in  which  the  first 
captain  of  the  Prince,  Sir  John  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  so  dis- 
abled that  the  Duke  of  Yoi^  was  compelled  to  shift  his  flag  into  the 
Stk  Michael,  Narborough*8  energy  and  ability  in  refitting  the  ship  for 
action  in  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  his  courage  during  the  fight,  were 
deemed  sufficiently  meritorious  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
commendation  in  the  account  of  the  action  published  by  authority  of 
government  After  being  next  successfully  employed  in  convoys  and 
other  duties,  he  was  raised,  in  167S,  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  fleet  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  Tripolines  and  other  piratical  states,  and  obtaining 
redrt- sa  for  their  depredations  upon  the  national  commeroe ;  and  he 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  spirit,  address,  and  success  in  this 
duty,  that  he  compelled  the  Bey  of  l^poli  to  release  all  his  British 
captives,  to  pay  80,000  dollars  in  reparation  for  injuries  to  the  British 
trade,  and  to  grant  to  British  subjeets  more  honourable  and  valuable 
privileges  than  any  other  nation  had  before  posaessed  or  claimed. 
Having  achieved  these  objects,  Sir  John  Narborough  returned  to 
England  with  his  squadron  in  1677  :  but  the  skill  and  gallantry  with 
which  he  had  fulfilled  his  instructionB,  caused  him  almost  immediately 
to  be  despatched  again  to  the  Mediterranean^  in  command  of  another 
fleet,  with  a  similar  commission  to  chastise  the  piracies  of  the  Alge- 
rines.  In  this  expedition  he  acted  with  his  aocustonsed  vigour;  bcunt 
or  sunk  many  Algerine  vessete  of  war ;  cannonaded  the  city  of  Algiers 
itself  with  good  effect,  though  without  being  able  to  bring  the  pirates 
to  terms ;  and  concluded  his  operations  by  capturing  and  carrying 
into  Cadiz  a  whole  squadvon  of  five  Algerine  fngates,  which  the  Dey 
had  equipped  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  previous  loesesi  This 
exploit^  after  which  he  returned  home  in  1679,  was  Sir  John  Na^ 
borough's  last  important  service  at  sea;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  a  oonunlssioner  of  the  navy,  and  oontinued  to  hold  that 
office  both  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  of  his  patvon  James  II.,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  towards  the  dose  of  1688. 

(Charnock,  Biographia  Navalia;  Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  the  Londtm 
Gtographical  Joumal,Yoi  i;  Sir  John  Narborough, /onmoZ^) 

l^AKDI,  JA'COPO,  bom  at  Florence  in  1476,  served  first  in  the 
troops  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  was 
sent  in  1527  as  ambaa&ador  to  Venice.  He  died  at  a  veiy  advanoed 
age,  after  the  fall  of  the  republia  He  wrote  '  Storia  della  Cittl^  di 
Firenav  delT  anno  1494  al  1^31/  published  at  Lyon  in  France,  4to, 
1552:  another  edition  was  publi^ed  at  Florence  in  1584,  Some 
passages  which  were  expunged  in  both  editions^  but  especially  in  that 
of  Florence,  on  account  of  the  political  feelings  of  the  author,  are 
found  in  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Stiozzi  of  Florence  and 
Kaui  of  Venice.  Kardi  was  warmly  attached  to  the  republican  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  of  which  he  witnessed  and  described  the 
overt  brow,  whilst  his  contemporary  Nerli,  who  composed  a  general 
history  of  Florence  including  the  same  period  ('  Commiintarii  dei  Fatti 
Civil!  occorsi  in  Firenze  dall'  anno  1215  all'  anno  1687,'  fol,  Augsburg, 
1728),  wrote  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  Medici,  and  aocept^ 
office  under  the  grand-ouke  Cosmo  I.  The  history  of  Nardi  forms  a 
sequel  to  that  of  MMchiavelli,  which  ends  with  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Maguiticent  in  1492,  and  the  two  together  form  a  complete 
history  of  the  Florentine  republic  from  its  rise  till  the  overthrow  of  its 
independence. 

Nardi  wrote  also  « Vita  di  Antonio  Giacomini,'  4to,  1697.  Giaco- 
mini  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  captains  of  the  Florentine 
republic  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Italian  translation  of  Livy, 
and  a  comedy,  '  L'Amacigia,'  one  of  the  earliest  comedies  in  Italian 
verse. 


NABE3,  JAMES,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at  Stanwett  in  Middlesex, 
in  1715,  and  received  his  musical  education  firat  as  a  chorister  in  the 
King's  Chapel,  under  Bernard  Gatee,  and  afterwards  under  the  cels- 
bcated  Dr.  Pepusch.  At  an  early  age  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the 
cathedral  of  York,  and  in  1766  was  appointed  organist  and  composer 
to  George  II.,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Greene;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
tfuiversity  of  Cambridge.  In  1757  he  succeeded  Mr.  Gates  ss  msstsr 
of  the  children  of  the  Ohi^ls^Royal,  which  office  he  held  till  17S0, 
when  decMning  health  induced  him  to  resign  it  to  las  friend  Dr. 
Ayrton,  who  had  been  his  pupiL  He  died  in  1783,  "regretted,"  says 
his  eldest  son,  the  late  Archdeacon  Nares,  "  not  only  by  the  family  he 
left,  but  in  a  proportionate  degree  by  all  related  to  or  connected  with 
him."  Among  theee  were,  his  younger  brother.  Sir  George  Nar«s,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  oourt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  his  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Nares,  D.D.,  author  of  the  '  Life  and  Administration  of  Cecil, 
lord  Burleigh ; '  also  of  Sermons  and  other  worksL 

Dr.  Nare»  published  several  musical  works,  the  most  Important  of 
which  are  : — '  Twenty  Anthems  in  Score^  composed  for  the  Use  of 
the  Chapels-Royal,'  and  now  constantly  heard  in  every  cathedral  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  'A  Collection  of  Catches,  Canons,  4nd  Glees.' 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Momington,  including  the  prize-glee,  *'  To 
all  Lovers  of  Harmony,"  and  "Fear  no  more  the  Heat  of  the  Sun;" 
*  A  Treatise  on  Singing,'  with  a  set  of  English  duets ;  and  '  The  Royal 
Paetoral,  a  Dramatic  Ode.'  After  his  death  a  second  set  of  anthems, 
six  in  number,  together  with  his  popular  Service,  were,  as  he  had 
directed,  published  by  his  son ;  and  though  these  anthems  have  not 
obtained  the  same  celebrity  as  those  in  the  former  set^  they  are  not 
inferior  in  merit,  'and  ought  to  be  brought  into  notice  by  the 
influential  persons  in  our  choirs. 

NARlilEN,  JOHN.  The  subject  of  the  present  notice,  though  lie 
may  not  be  considered  as  one  whose  annals  are  likely  to  interest 
posterity,  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  many  who  have  cultivated 
knowledge  under  difficulties.  He  was  bom  in  August  1732  at  Chert»^y, 
where  his  father,  a  stonemason  and  builder,  was  then  employed  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Thames.  Before  he  was  three  years  old  his  pareuts 
removed  to  Kew,  and  they  remained  there  till  the  year  1792,  his  father 
being  during  seven  years  employed  on  tiie  construction  of  the  bridge 
at  that  plaoa.  In  a  private  school  at  Brentford,  Narrien  gained  the 
first  stepain  education,  which  however  extended  only  to  the  eiementary 
parts  of  arithmetic  and  algebra^  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
English.  An  intelligent  father  gave  him  instruction  in  elementary 
geometry,  and  before  the  boy  was  ten  yeara  of  age  he  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  first  books  of  Euclid. 

The  bridge  at  Kew  being  completed,  his  parents  in  1792  removed 
to  London,  where  his  education  waa  continued  at  a  school  which  then 
existed  near  the  church  of  St  Mary  Overy ;  but  his  father  dying  two 
years  afterwards,  his  education  was  for  a  time  suspended :  his  mother 
being  now  a  widow  with  four  ohildren,  of  whom  John  was  the  eidasl^ 
was  compelled  to  seek  some  employment  for  him  by  which  he  might 
contribute  to  his  own  support  He  waa  so  fortunate  as  to  be  taken  in 
1796  into  the  office  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  legal  profesiioD, 
where^  during  three  years^  he  was  employed  chiefly  in  oopying  papers 
relating  to  the  prizes  captured  on  the  seaa  by  Bntiah  ctuisers.  He 
was  at  this  time  enabled  to  extend  his  acquiremente  in  mathematical 
soieace  and  in  the  Latin  grammar,  as  well  as  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  by  meana  of  thoae  useful  establiahment^  the  night- 
schools  for  persons  in  bumble  oirenmstanoes,  whose  occupations  pre- 
vented them  from  attending  the  seminaries  for  education  during  the 
day ;  and  two  folio  volomes  of  an  old  <  Historical  Dictionary,'  which 
were  plaoed  under  him  in  order  to  raise  the  seat  of  bia  office-chair  to 
a  hei^t  which  would  enable  bun  to  write  at  the  desk,  were  the  means 
by  which  he  aoquired  his  first  knowledge  of  genend  history  and 
geogii4>hy.  This  work  he  diligently  studied  during  the  intennids  of 
his  regular  employment  while  the  oonstruotion  of  maps,  representiog 
the  principal  parts  of  the  anoient  world,  became  his  ehief  pleasure. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1799  an  opportunity  pres«?nted  itself 
of  gratifying  a  wish  he  had  long  entertained  of  making  a  sea-voyage, 
and  lier  a  time  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  **  a  ship-boy  on  the  high 
and  giddy  mast"  He  waa  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  but  the  knowledge  he  aoquired  during  this  trip  was  only  so  much 
of  practical  navigation  as  the  narrow  limits  of  the  **  blown  Baltic" 
eoold  afibrd  At  his  return  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800,  on  the  reoommendation  of  a  friend  of  the  family,  he  engsged 
himself  with  an  optician  in  London  with  a  view  to  estsiblish  himself 
ultimately  in  a  branoh  of  art»  and  thus  obtain  opportunities  of  ren- 
dering his  taste  for  scientific  studies  available  for  his  future  benefit 
In  this  capacity  he  continued  during  ten  year%  and  he  employed  this 
interval  in  extending  his  acquirements  in  science  by  the  study  of  the 
works  then  recently  published  in  England  and  Franoe,  both  on  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics  and  on  natural  soienoe ;  at  the  same  tins,  by 
his  intercourse  with  oivil  engineers  and  men  professing  the  liberal  arts, 
he  in  some  measure  qualified  himself  for  the  exercise  of  any  employ- 
ments in  which  the  pure  soienoes  are  rendered  subservient  to  purposes 
of  practical  utility. 

Mr.  Narrien  followed  the  occupation  of  a  mathematiaai  and  philo- 
sophical instrument  maker,  after  the  retirement  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  £com  1810  to  1817,  but  with  a  constant  aspiration  after  a  stats 
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oore  coDgenial  to  «  man  of  retired  habits  and  moderate  doBires,  and 
jne  in  which  the  prosecution  of  hia  studies  might  be  more  imme- 
iiatcdy  oonaistent  with  his  daily  oooupations ;  and  having  given  some 
16S0OU8  in  mathematios  to  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  he  was, 
by  the  kindness  of  that  distiDguisbed  officer,  then  a  major  in  the  army, 
recommended  as  an  Englishman  competent  to  teach  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation in  the  Koyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst ;  and  to  that  post> 
which  had  till  then  always  been  filled  by  natives  of  France  or 
Gvrmaoy,  he  was  appointed  in  the  beginning  of  1817.  A  reduction  in 
the  number  of  teachers  in  that  branch  of  military  art  taking  place 
shortly  after  his  appointment,  he  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  mathematice  in  the  same  institution,  and  he  continued  to  act  in 
that  capacity  till  1820,  when  the  senior  department  of  the  college, 
which  bad  been  till  then  a  separate  establishment,  located  at  Famham, 
was  united  to  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst :  and  from  that 
time  he  conducted,  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  military 
science,  the  studies  of  conomissioned  officers  who  enter  the  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  serve  on  the  general  staff 
of  the  army. 

In  18;:3  Mr.  Nanrien  published  'An  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin 
auU  Progress  of  Astronomy'  (Baldwin  and  Cradock),  in  which  an  effort 
is  made  to  trace  the  gradual  advances  made  by  the  human  mind  in 
the  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  from  the 
tii-bt  rude  conceptions  of  an  untaught  spectator,  through  the  complex 
machinery  invented  by  the  Egyptians  or  Greeks,  to  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  the  system  devised  by  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton. 
The  work  had  only  a  limited  sale,  but  it  has  not  been  without  its  use 
iu  having  been  the  means  of  directing  many  to  the  study  of  astrono- 
mical science.  Be  subsequently  pubHshed  a  'Treatise  on  Practical 
Astronomy  and  Geodesy '  (Longmans,  1845),  in  which  are  contained 
descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments  einployed  in  making  astrono- 
mic^ and  nautical  observations,  and  investigations  of  the  rules  by 
which  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  problems  of  nautictd 
astronomy,  and  the  ^gure  of  the  earth  are  computed. 

This  last  work  is  more  immediately  intended  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction ;  and  for  the  like  purpose  he  published  his  '  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometzy '  (Longmans).  Part  of  this  work  is  from  the  text  of 
Simpson*a  Euclid,  the  rest  consisting  of  tracts  embodyios  in  proposi- 
tions the  subject  of  proportion,  the  geometry  of  circles,  and  the 
elementary  solids,  to  which  is  added  a  tract  on  spherical  geometry  : 
the  first  edition  was  published  in  1842.  He  afterwards  published  a 
work  on  '  Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Conic  Sections,'  to  which  is 
appended  a  tract  on 'Descriptive  Geometry'  (Longmans,  1847).  He 
sIm  oontributed  largely  to  the  '  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Fortifications,' 
which  was  printed  only  for  circulation  among  the  students  at  the 
Royal  Military  College. 

Mr.  Narrien  wrote  the  article  'Architecture'  which  is  published  in 
the  'Encydopaidia  Metropolitana ; '  a  review  of  the  'Life  of  Napier 
of  MerchLatoa'  in  the  'Westminster  Review;'  of  Colonel  Sabine's 
'Pendulum  Experiments'  in  the  'Monthly  Review/  and  the  article 
'Army.'  in  the  'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.'  In  the 
year  1836  he  began  to  write  for  the  'Penny  Cyclopsedia;  *  and  to  that 
work  he  contributed  the  articles  on  Fortification  and  the  Military  Art 
in  general.  Many  articles  relating  to  natural  philosophy  in  the  '  Penny 
Cjdopedia'  were  written  by  him,  together  with  notices  of  the  lives 
of  saany  celebrated  scientifio  men.  He  was  employed  on  that  work 
till  its  completion. 

Mr.  Narrien  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
in  1633,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1^40. 

Except  himself,  and  a  sister  who  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and 
died  in  1843,  all  the  children  of  his  father  died  at  early  agei^  In  1814 
be  married  the  daughter  of  a  medical  gentleman,  and  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  become  a  widower,  without  a  child,  in  1852.    FSufplement.] 

NARSES,  the  name  of  a  eunuch  who  became  one  of  Hie  most  suc- 
cessful generals  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.,  and  rivalled  Belisarius  in 
his  military  triumphs.  His  origin  and  parentage  are  unknown.  He 
was  probably  by  birth  an  Asiatic^  emasculated,  and  sold,  according  to 
the  old  barbarous  custom  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  employed  in 
his  youth  in  meuial  services  in  the  imperial  household  of  Constan- 
tinople. His  natural  abilities  and  insinuating  manners  atti-acted  the 
attention  of  Justinian,  who  had  certainly  the  tact  of  discerning  merit 
]&  those  about  him.  Justinian  employed  Narses  about  his  person,;and 
raited  him  successively  to  the  office  of  '  cubicularius,'  or  'groom  of  the 
tedchamber»'  and  afterwards  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  emperor's  privy 
purser 

Narses  seems  to  liave  known  and  practised  the  arts  of  a  courtier, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  also  capable  of  better  things.  He  was 
fesnt  on  several  missions,  and  at  last,  m  ▲.]>.  588,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  sent  to  Italy  to  act 
nnder  Belisarius.  [Balibaiuds.]  The  two  generals  acted  in  concert 
at  first,  and  obliged  the  Goths  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ariminum ;  but 
t^ey  soon  quarrelled,  and  Narses,  who  was  supported  by  a  party  at  the 
court  of  Justinian,  chose  to  act  for  himself :  the  consequence  was, 
that  Belisarius  was  cramped  in  his  operations,  and  meanwhile  the 
Goths  and  Buigiundians  took  and  ravaged  Milan.  {Procopiua^  'De 
Bello  Qo^bioo,*  xi.  21.)  In  the  year  539  Justmian  recalled  Narses,  who 
resumed  his  plAeea  at  the  imperial  palace.  Several  years  after,  Belisa- 
zins  liaving  b^n  recalled  from  Italy,  the  state  of  that  country  fell 


agun  in  utter  oonfusion ;  the  Goibs  under  Totila  overran  the  whole 
country ;  and  Germanus,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  being  sent  with 
an  army  to  prevent  the  total  loss  of  Italy,  fell  ill  in  Didmatia  and 
died.  In  552,  Justinian  determined  to  make  a  last  effort :  he  appointed 
Narses  commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  expedition,  and  supplied  him 
plentifully  with  money,  with  which  he  collected  a  number  of  auxi' 
liaries,  Herculi,  Longobardi,  Gepids,  and  others,  whom  he  united 
with  the  army  of  Germanus,  and  assembled  them  all  near  Solona. 
Not  having  sufficient  vessels  to  embark  hia  troops,  he  marched  along 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  through  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  VeneUa,  and 
thus  arrived  at  Ravenna,  from  whence,  after  some  days'  rest,  he  moved 
on  across  the  Apennines,  and  met  Totila,  who  was  advancing  from  Rome, 
at  a  place  called  Tagina,  or  Tadinse,  where  a  desperate  battle  took 
place,  in  which  the  Goths  were  completely  defeated  and  Totila  was  killed. 
Narses  advanced  to  Rome^  which  he  took,  whilst  the  Goths,  having 
retired  to  Pavia,  elected  for  their  king  Teias,  who  moved  with  a  fresh 
army  to  encounter  Narses.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Samo,  near  Nocera  in  Campania :  Teias  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and 
the  remaining  Goths  entered  into  a  convention  with  Narses,  by  which 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  withdrew  to  North  Italy,  where  they 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Not  long  after  however  part 
of  them  joined  a  host  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  under  two  brothers,  called  Lother  and  Bucelln,  and  the  whole  made 
an  irruption  into  South  Italy  whilst  Narses  was  besieging  Lucca.  Thfs 
barbarian  host  advanced  as  far  as  Calabria,  plundering  and  committing 
all  sorts  of  excesses ;  but  on  returning  northwards  loaded  with  booty, 
they  were  met  by  Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  Voltumo^  and  totally 
destroyed.  The  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  tibbe 
whole  country  ackiwwiedged  the  authority  of  Justinian,  who  appointed 
Narses  exarch  of  Italy,  ▲.d.  553.  Narses  fixed  hia  residence  at 
Ravenna,  as  the  moat  convenient  place  for  a  prompt  communication 
with  Constantinople. 

During  his  fifteen  years'  administration,  Narses  did  muoh  to  m- 
establish  order  throughout  Italy ;  he  ohecked  the  licentiousness  of  his 
troops,  dismissed  the  most  turbulent  of  his  barbarian  auxiliaries, 
appointed  governors  with  the  title  of  dukes  to  the  different  provinces, 
and  repressed  faction  and  religious  schism.  He  has  been  accused  of 
only  one  vice — avarice ;  he  is  charged  with  accumulating  a  large 
treasure  during  his  residence  in  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Justinian, 
in  565,  the  enemies  of  Narses  obtained  his  recal  from  the  emperor 
Juetinus  IL,  who  sent  Longinus  to  supersede  him  as  exaroh  of 
Ravenna.  It  is  said  that  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Justinus,  added  to  Uie 
letters  of  recal  an  insulting  message  to  the  purport  Uiat  he  ought  to 
leave  to  men  the  command  over  other  men,  and  return  to  the  use  of 
the  distaff  among  the  women  of  the  palaoe ;  to  which  Narses  is  said 
to  have  retorted,  that  he  would  qpin  her  a  thread  tl^at  she  should  not 
be  able  to  unravoL  He  is  accused  of  having  entered  into  a  oorres- 
pondence  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Loogobards,  inviting  him  to  invade 
Italy.  This  however  rests  upon  dubious  report  Narses,  after  giving 
up  his  command,  withdrew  to  Naples;  but  soon  after,  upon  the  urgent 
application  of  the  Roman  people,  forwarded  through  their  bishop,  he 
removed  to  Rome;,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  568. 
About  the  same  time  Alboin  was  crossing  the  Norio  Alpa  to  invade 
Italy.    (Agathias;  Paulus  Dlaconus ;  Gibbon.) 

ISAROSZEWICZ,  ADAM  STANISLAUS,  a  voluminous  Polish 
writer,  was  born  October  20th,  1738,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered 
a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where  his  abilities  and  application  ao 
greatiy  recommended  hin^  to  his  instructors  that  he  was  aeut  to  the 
college  of  Jesuits  at  Lyoo,  and  on  quitting  it  was  enaUed,  by  the 
liberality  of  his  patron.  Prince  Czartorysky,  to  trav^  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Having  employed  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  in  acquiring  information  and  perfecting  himself  in 
various  branches  of  atudy,  on  his  return  to  hia  native  country  he  wm 
appointed  professor  of  poetiy  at  the  University  of  Wilna.  Within  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  a  similar  profes«nrship  in 
the  College  of  Nobles  at  Warsaw.  The  reputRtion  of  his  talents  now 
procured  for  him  also  the  notice  of  the  king,  Staniahraa  Augustus,  who, 
besides  other  repeated  marks  of  his  favour,  conferred  upon  him  ike 
bishopric  of  Smolensk  after  the  auppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  1790  that  of  Lukow.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1796 
in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Besides  his  poems,  which  consist  of  fables,  satire^  pastonJa^  and 
books  of  odes  and  other  lyrical  pieces,  including  several  imitated 
from  Anacrecm  and  Horace^  he  wrote  a  '  History  of  Poland,'  in  6  vols., 
a  translation  of  Tacitus,  a  description  of  Taurida,  a  bistory  of  the 
Crim  Tartars,  a  translation  of  all  the  odea  of  Horace^  and  Stauialaw 
Augustus's  Journey  to  Ksniow  in  1786,  which  oontains  an  aflefttmt  of 
the  origin  of  the  &0Bsaks. 

NASH,  JOHN,  architect^  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1762^  of 
Welsh  parents.  His  father  was  an  engineer  and  millwright  m  l^axt- 
both,  who  died  when  Nash  had  not  reached  seven  years  of  i^ew 
Nash  appears  to  have  commenced  the  prepacatioa  for  his  prttfes- 
sion  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when  he  was  articled  to  Sir  Kobsrt 
Taylor,  and  he  served  his  time  in  company  with  other  young  men 
who  became  afterwards  well  known  as  architects.  He  could  aoaroely 
however  have  had  the  opportunity  wluch  might  have  been  open  to  him 
for  profiting  from  the  sohool  in  which  he  was,  «t  least  as  ngaida  the 
grammar  of  architecture,  in  which— whatever  were  his  merits  other> 
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wii»— he  always  sbowed  defeotive  training.  But  he  is  eaid  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  hia  master,  when  very  young,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary determination  and  perseveranoe.  It  was  probably  about 
the  eame  time,  that  he  be^w  to  acquire  the  skill  in  sketohiog 
which  gave  rise  to  the  statement  that  he  had  once  practised  miniature 
painting,  and  which  is  now  denied.  He  commenMd  in  London  when 
still  young  rather  as  a  measuring  sunreyor  and  speculative  builder 
than  an  aivhiteot.  He  then  retired  to  a  small  property  at  Caermarthen, 
but  having  taken  some  woods  near  there,  on  lease  in  partnership  with 
anotiber,  he  lost  much  money;  and  in  1790,  on  receiving  a  visit  from 
his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Mr.  Cockerell,  sen.,  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  architecture  as  a  profession.  His  first  works  after  this 
change  were  in  Wales,  and  included  the  reinstatement  of  the  west  end 
of  St.  David's  cathednd  by  shoring  and  buttresses;  and  he  acquired 
a  lia:ge  business.  About  1792  he  settled  in  London,  and  speedily 
assumed  a  prominent  position. 

In  1797  a  patent  was  granted  to  John  Nash,  "of  Duke-street,  St. 
James's,"  for  a  method  of  constructing  the  arches  and  piers  of  bridges 
of  hollow  iron  boxes,  to  be  filled  with  earth,  gravel,  or  other  materials, 
and  in  which  system  he  dispensed  with  a  coffer-dam  of  the  ordinary 
description — thus  in  some  measure  anticipating  by  suggestion  the 
improvement  made  practically  in  the  foundations  of  the  new  West- 
minster and  Chelsea  bridges.  Whether  there  is  any  bridge  existing, 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  patent,  is  doubtful ;  but  Mr.  IjTaah 
always  claimed  much  of  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  iron  into 
bridge-building,  on  the  general  principle  of  solid  arch-ribs,  -or  girders, 
as  employed  in  Sunderland  bridge.  From  this  time  to  1812  we  have 
no  precise  information  of  his  works,  but  they  included  a  large  number 
of  'castles'  in  Ireland,  and  houses  in  England,  for  Lords  Foley, 
Caledon,  Gage,  and  Ravensworth;  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Hoare^  and  others. 

In  1812  were  oommenced  the  plans  for  the  Marylebone  (afterwards 
Regent's)  Park,  and  Regent-street.  The  former  had  been  laid  out  for 
streets  in  continuation  of  Baker^treet  and  Harley-street,  and  of  the 
same  stamp.  The  '  London  Gazette '  of  September  19, 1812,  helps  us 
to  the  date  of  the  great  tireet  improvements,  which  are  shown  in  the 
present  form — ^with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  Regent-street  north 
of  Oxford-street,  and  a  few  portions  of  the  locality  of  Pall  Mall  East 
and  Codcspur-street — in  a  plan  "ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  10th  of  May,  1813."  On  the  18th  of  February  1815  a 
formal  agreement  was  entered  into,  amended  three  years  later,  between 
John  liash  and  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  by  which  he  was 
appointed  their  architect,  valuer,  and  agent,  for  letting  land,  at  a 
specified  rate  of  remuneration.  The  line  of  Regent-street  chiefly  was 
in  progress  during  the  next  four  years ;  and  in  1819,  the  crown-leases 
of  ground  at  Pall  Mall  East  and  Cockspur-street  being  about  to  fall  in 
at  Michaelmas,  Kash,  in  pursuance  of  hiiB  duty,  estimated  and  reported 
the  probable  rental,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  letting.  Nine  years  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Lowther,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct  as  regards  the  leases  or  sale  of  crown-lands  in  that  locality, 
and  Regent-street,  and  adjoining  the  Regent's  Canal — for  in  the  course 
of  his  management  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  some  profitable 
speculations,  chiefly  by  the  purchase  of  leases  from  an  original  lessee 
who  happened  to  be  a  near  connection  of  bis,  and  by  the  unexpectedly 
great  improvement  which  occurred  in  their  value.  In  another  case, 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  Regent's  Canal  Company,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  chief  promoter  from  somewhere  about  the  year  1815.  The 
committee^  however,  after  a  very  careful  investigation,  were  able  to 
report  entirely  in  his  favour;  as  it  was  proved,  by  independent  testi- 
mony, that  the  ground  had  not  only  reaUsed  what  was  estimated,  but 
that  there  had  been  no  collusion  between  the  parties. 

As  surveyor  to  the  crown  estates,  a  considerable  number  of  designs 
had  to  be  made  by  Nash :  but  it  may  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  as  is 
not  uncommonly  done,  that  all  those  connected  with  the  improve- 
ments were  his ;  though  as  surveyor,  he  was  required  to  exercise  a 
general  supervicion.  What  he  chiefly  did  towards  improving  street 
architecture  was  in  laying  out  the  routes,  contriving  the  general  masses 
in  the  buildings,  and  fixing  theur  sites— so  as  to  contribute  to  an  effect, 
which  if  not  free  from  drawbacks,  had  not  before  been  attained  in 
London.  As  instances  of  this,  the  positions  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
of  the  church  in  Langham-place,  and  the  plans  of  the  Quadrant  and 
Circuses,  might  be  mentioned.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Repton,  he 
remodelled  the  Opera  House  in  1820,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park,  of  which 
Chester  and  Hanover  terraces  are  the  chief  of  those  from  his  designs, 
were  in  progress  during  the  next  eight  or  nine  years,  and  in  1826 
Buckingham  Palace^  twice  altered  subsequently  l^  Mr.  Blore^  was 
commenced.  The  entrance  to  the  Royal  Mews  is  the  chief  portion  of 
the  original  now  visible.  About  the  same  period,  he  planned  the 
improvements  in  the  garden  of  St  James's  Park,  and  in  1828  waa 
engaged  upon  Carlton  House  terrace. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  all  his  works.  The  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
(with  the  exception  of  the  stables),  one  of  the  wbims  of  George  IV., 
ahould  however  be  mentioned.  Nash  published  a  work  on  that 
building,  at  an  expense  of  1000^,  with  the  architecture  drawn  by 
Augustus  Pugin,  who  was  much  associated  with  him,  the  figures 
by  Stepha&off,  and  the  other  portions  by  Copley  Fielding.  He  made 
a  book  of  designs  for  churches,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 


Building  Commissioners;  and  supplied  a  design  in  competition  for 
Windsor  Castle. 

In  188i  Nash  retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  on 
May  13, 1885,  he  died  at  his  residence.  East  Cowes  Castle.  He  had 
also  a  residence  in  Regent-street,  part  of  the  building  with  a  recessed 
centre,  of  which  the  other  half  is  now  occupied  by  the  Parthenon 
Club,  and  here  he  had  a  number  of  valuable  works  of  art  arranged  in  a 
gallery,  which  is  represented  in  '  Britten  and  Pugia's  Public  Buildings 
of  London,'  and  wluch  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the 
architecture  of  interiors,  in  which  he  is  considered  to  have  had  more 
skill  than  in  exterior^ 

The  taste  displayed  in  Regent-atreet  and  the  Regent's  Park,  has 
perhaps  not  contributed  to  raise  our  national  character  in  regard  to 
architecture,  indeed  may  have  tended  to  bring  into  vogue  a  sketchy, 
showy,  and  meretricious  style,  wherein,  though  richneas  is  affected, 
poverty  and  meanness  are  the  prevailing  qualities.  Notwithstauding 
all  their  pretension  and  finery,  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park  appear 
still  as  ranges  of  common-place  houses,  garnished  with  columns  and 
pilasters,  insipid  enough  in  tiiemselves,  and  rendering  the  poverty  of 
all  the  rest  disagreeable.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  his  use  of  the 
orders,  he  constantly  disregarded  the  structural  principle— eapedally 
the  requirement  in  archUectural  art^pladng  his  colonnades  where 
they  have  obviously  no  use,  and  where  they  indeed  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  building.  In  l^e  manner,  his  application  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced Roman  cement  and  mastic  was  imitative  of  stone-work,  and 
therefore  suggestive  of  inferiority ;  and  the  clauses  which  it  waa 
sought  to  introduce  in  the  leases  to  ensure  simultaneous  colouring  of 
the  fronts  have  proved  inoperative.  Still,  what  Nash  did  for  the 
architecture  of  London  was  a  step,  and  one  that  in  some  respeota 
has  hardly  yet  been  improved  upon — for  he  certainly  poaaeeaed 
pictorial  power  of  composition  and  grouping,  which  is  preciaely 
what  is  most  needed  stUl  for  the  improvement  of  our  streete  and 
buildings. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Nash  by  Lawrence,  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
painted  after  some  gratuitous  services  rendered  by  the  architect  in 
connection  with  the  college  estate,  when  Waterloo  Bridge  was 
built;  and  there  jb  a  bust  of  him  in  marble  by  Behnes^  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Pennethome. 

NASH,  RICHARD,  commonly  known  as  Bkau  Nash,  was  born  at 
Swansea  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the  18th  of  October  1674,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  small  income.  He  was  educated  at  Caermarthen 
School,  and  thence  aent  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  hia 
following  the  profession  of  the  law.  At  college,  though  not  deficient 
in  talenti  he  distinguished  himself  more  by  dissipation  than  attention 
to  his  studies.  I^fore  he  was  seventeen,  an  improvident  marriage 
which  he  contemplated  occasioned  his  being  sent  away  from  the  uni- 
versity. His  &ther  then  purchased  him  a  commission  in  the  army. 
He  soon  quitted  the  military  profession,  and  entered  himself  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  instead  of  studyiog  law  became  a  fashionable 
*'  man  about  town."  While  at  the  Temple  however  he  made  himaelf 
popular  with  ita  members,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a 
pageant,  the  last  there  given,  in  honour  of  King  William,  who.  it  is 
said,  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  exertions,  that  he  offered  to  knight 
him — an  honour  which  he  declined,  unless  he  were  made  one  of  the 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  because,  as  he  avowed,  he  had  no  property, 
and  that  would  give  him  some.  In  truth,  he  waa  now  living  by  gaming. 
Nash  was  skilful,  and  he  is  said  to  have  relied  on  hia  skill,  and  never 
to  have  bad  recourse  to  cheating.  At  length,  in  1704,  he  visited  Bath, 
where  some  people,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  aaseiubled  to  drink 
the  waters,  and  danced  occasionally  on  the  bowling-green.  Dr.  Rat- 
diffe,  who  had  been  offended  there,  had  just  then  tbrtratened  to  *'  cast 
a  toad  into  the  spring,"  that  is,  to  write  down  the  waters.  Naah 
offered  his  assistance  to  counteract  this  attempt,  and  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  ceremonies  in  succession  to  Captain  Webster,  who  had 
already  removed  the  balls  to  the  town-halL  Nash  had  tact  and  con- 
fidence, and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  place  as  a  faahiouable 
resort  by  instituting  rules  that  ensured  civility  in  behaviour  and 
decency  in  dress,  to  which  rules  he  enforced  an  inflexible  adherence. 
This  was  a  great  benefit  to  aodety,  though  the  instrument  waa 
insignificant,  and  the  means  apparently  frivoloua  The  deference  to 
women,  which  had  reached  perhaps  an  extravagant  height  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  had  been  extinguished  by  the  puritanism  of  the  civil 
wars,  while  Uie  profligacy  introduced  after  the  Restoration  had  reduced 
them  to  objects  of  licentious  intrigue,  and  exposed  tbem  to  theooaraeat 
behaviour.  Men  attended  balls  in  boots  and  armed  with  aworda. 
Nash  succeeded,  partly  by  ridicule  and  partly  by  firmness^  in  removing 
these  customs,  and  restoring  at  least  outward  politeness.  His  position 
waa  a  singular  one.  However  apparently  ill-suited  for  hia  ofiELce,  for 
he  was  big,  clumsy,  and  awkward  in  his  person,  with  harsh  and  irre- 
gular features,  and  tawdry  though  expensive  in  hia  dress,  he  established 
an  authority  almost  despotia  At  no  other  period  could  this  have 
happened.  Though  the  manners  we  have  spoken  of  were  those  of  the 
gay  world,  there  were  abundance  of  unobtruaive  families  who  felt  that 
their  prevalence  was  diagraceful  to  the  nation  and  oppressive  and 
dangerous  to  themselvea  He  was  therefore,  though  a  fop  and  a 
gambler,  supported  in  his  reforms,  and  Bath  became  a  proeperoua  and 
much  frequented  place.  He  caused  an  elegant  assembly-room  to  be 
built,  and  Wood  commenced  his  handsome  buildings.    Naah  shared  in 
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the  general  proeperity.  During  the  hei^t  of  his  power  he  travelled 
in  a  duuriot  wita  aix  horses,  outriders,  footmen,  and  French  horns, 
and  this  although  he  was  still  without  any  ostensible  means  of  support- 
ing the  expense.  From  such  a  man  it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that 
much  attention  would  be  paid  to  morality,  but  Nash  had  some  virtues. 
U  is  said  that  in  many  cases  he  took  pains  to  warn  thoughtless  young 
men  against  gambling;  he  was  particularly  sedulous  in  preventing 
young  women  from  becoming  the  prey  of  adventurers;  moreover,  he 
was  charitable  even  to  profusion.  Anstoy,  a  severe  satirist  of  the 
follies  of  the  time,  in  his  *Bath  Quide/  has  noticed  these  honourable 
points  of  his  charaeter. 

To  him  and  Dr.  Oliver,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Allen  (the 
Allwcrthy  of  Fielding),  Bath  Hospital  owes  its  foundation.  His 
reign  was  long  and  witibout  a  rivaL  But  gaming  was  suppressed  by 
act  of  parliament;  he  grew  old,  poor,  and  peevish ;  his  popularity 
gradually  waned,  untQ  revived  by  his  death  on  February  8,  1761, 
when  he  was  honoured  by  a  publio  fimeral,  as  the  patron  and  bene- 
factor of  the  dty.  Of  his  benevolenoe  and  wit  many  anecdotes  are 
told,  but  they  are  not  well  authenticated,  and  his  audacl^  and  azro- 
gaDoe  muat  have  often  offended  many.  Smollett,  in  his  'Boderick 
Bandom/  has  introduced  him  as  displaying  his  oonversational  powers 
to  one  of  his  characters,  a  lady,  whom  he  asks  **  if  ahe  could  inform 
bim  of  the  name  of  Tobit's  dog?"  and  she  answers  *' His  name  was 
Nath,  and  an  impudent  dog  he  was."  Probably  the  question  was  an 
onfair  representation  of  Nuh's  wit,  but  the  answer  clearly  implies 
Smollett's  estimate  of  his  character. 

NASH,  THOMAS,  was  bom  about  1564,  at  Lowestoft,  in 
Su£foIk,  and  closed  a  calamitous  life  of  authorship  in  or  about 
1601.  Dr.  Beloe  has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  an 
account  of  his  privations  and  miseries.  As  a  wit  and  a  satirist,  he  was 
perhaps  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries;  but  as  a  dramatic  poet^ 
much  below  most  of  them.  He  has  left  onJy  one  dramatic  perform- 
ance entirely  of  his  own  composition,  'Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament^'  which  is  not  to  bo  reg^arded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
play  as  of  a  spectacle.  It  was  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Nonsuch  in  the  aubunm  of  the  year  1592,  but  not  printed  till  eight 
yean  afterwards.  Naah  was  concerned  with  Marlow  in  writing  'Dido, 
Qoeen  of  Carthage,'  1594,  which  was  also  acted  before  the  queen  by 
the  children  of  her  diapel. 

Ha  had  a  vigorous  undentanding,  well  stored  with  learning,  and 
was  capable  of  giving  powerful  descriptions  of  things  and  striking 
charocters  of  persons,  as  will  be  found  by  his  'Supplication  of  Pierce 
Pennileea  to  tne  DevU,'  1592  :  this  latter  work  was  followed  up,  though 
with  less  effect,  by  his  '  Chnst's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,'  1593.  '  Sum- 
mer's Last  Will  and  Testament'  has  been  reprinted  in  the  last  edition 
of  Dodaley's  '  Old  Plays.'  It  has  no  pretension  to'diversity  of  character 
in  the  persons,  nor  to  interest  in  the  plot,  the  only  part  that  approaches 
to  anything  like  individuality  being  that  of  Will  Summers  (or  Sommers), 
the  jester  of  Henry  YIIL ;  the  piece  depends  upon  a  sort  of  pun  between 
the  name  of  the  jester  and  the  division  of  the  year  which  corresponds 
with  that  nama 

NASm-ED-DIN,  MOHAMMED-BEN-HUSSEIN-AL-THUSSI,  a 
Persian  and  an  astronomer,  who  died  in  1274,  aged  about  seventy. 
HsTing  m«t  with  some  slight  from  AVMustassem,  the  kali^  he  left  ms 
count^  aad  went  into  Tartary.  Here  he  obtained  the  fHendship  of 
Hnlaku  (commonly  written  Holagu),  sumamed  Ilkhan,  the  brother  of 
the  reigning  prince.  It  is  said  that  Hulaku,  being  on  the  point  of 
leading  an  army  against  Constantinople,  was  deterred  by  Nasir-ed-din, 
and  induced  to  prefer  an  invasion  of  Persia.  D'Herbelot  treats  this 
at  a  fiction  so  far  as  the  astronomer  is  concerned;  but  whether  this 
he  80  or  not,  Hulaku  overran  Persia,  put  Mustassem  to  death,  and  fixed 
his  seat  of  government  at  Maragha  in  Azerbijan,  where  he  collected 
men  of  science,  built  an  observatory,  and  placed  Nasir-ed-din  at  the 
head  of  both.  The  instruments  there  used  are  described  by  Delambre^ 
from  an  Arabic  manuscript,  in  the  '  Hiat.  de  1' Astron.  du  Moyen  Age,' 
Mge  199,  fto.  The  tablea  made  at  this  observatory  are  called  the 
Il^iaoic  TaUeSy  from  the  name  of  their  author^s  patron.  They 
enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  East,  and  are  known  in  Europe  from 
the  '  Synopeis  TabuL  Astron.  Persicarum '  of  Qeorge  Chrysocooca, 
printed  by  Bouillaud  in  1645,  and  the  Commentaj^  of  a  Persian, 
whose  Latinised  name  is  Shah  Cholgius,  pHnted  by  Qreaves  in  164Z 
The  Uchanic  Tablea,  according  to  Delambre,  differ  from  those  of 
Ptolemy  only  in  the  correction  of  some  of  the  mean  motions. 

Naaired-din  also  wrote  a  work  on  geography,  which  was  printed  by 
GresTes  in  1652,  and  which  we  believe  was  long  the  authority  for 
many  Attatio  longitudes  and  latitudes;  also  a  work  on  ethics,  and 
MTeral  other  writinga. 

^NASMITH,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  Qhisgow,  on  the  21st  of  March 
1799,  of  respectable  parents,  who  educated  him  with  a  view  to  his 
entering  upon  a  course  of  college  study  at  the  university  of  that  city. 
Findbg  however  that  he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages,  this  intention  was  abandoned,  and  he  was  early  placed  in  a 
mercantile  establishment.  In  1818  he  commenced  the  efforts  by 
which  he  subaequently  became  distinguiahed,  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  a  Youths'  Bible  Aseociation  at  Qlasgow,  of  which 
he  became  aecretary ;  and  having  at  the  age  of  aixteen  joined  the 
church  of  the  late  Rev,  GreviUe  Ewing,  he  imortly  afterwards  made 
grrat  exertions  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Christian  ministxy.    His 
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fHends  did  ^ot  however  enoourage  the  attempt^  and  he  returned  to 
secular  employment,  but  engaged  with  much  seal  in  Sunday-school 
teaching,  in  the  establishment  of  adult-schooln^  the  religious  instruction 
of  prisoners,  and  other  philanthropic  efforts.  In  the  autumn  of  1821 
an  event  occurred  which,  by  affording  enUurged  acope  for  lus  benevo- 
lent desures  for  the  religious  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
led  to  the  fuller  development  of  a  character  which,  for  diainterested 
devotedness,  has  been  rarely  equalled.  "The  oonduotors  of  the 
various  religious  and  benevolent  societies  in  Qlasgow,"  observes 
Kssmith's  biographer,  "  with  a  view  to  ooncentration,  economy,  sjid 
efficiency,  had  procured  a  large  and  commodious  edifice,  which  was 
divided  into  rooms  and  offices*  suitable  to  their  respective  objects ; " 
and  tlie  completion  of  their  plan  required  the  services  of  an  active 
secretary,  who  should  be  common  to  them  alL  Nasmith  was  elected 
to  this  office  at  the  low  sakry,  for  the  first  year,  of  60/L,  though  the 
interests  of  twenty>three  societies  thus  devolved  upon  hun.  In  this 
office  he  waa  brought  into  frequent  communication  with  committeea 
composed  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  sects  and  parties  in  religion 
and  politics,  and  he  gained  the  personal  esteem  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Glasgow;  and  the  remarkable  course  of  mental 
trainiuK  thus  afforded  had  the  effect  of  fitting  him  for  the  singular 
career  ne  was  subsequentiy  to  pursue.  Not  only  did  he  become 
unusually  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  religious  and  benevolent 
societies,  and  the  direction  of  committees,  but  he  obtained  also  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  city  society,  and  thus 
discovered  its  wants,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
agency  requhred  for  the  supply  of  those  wants. 

While  faithfully  discharging  his  onerous  duties  in  connection  with 
the  existing  philanthropic  societies  of  Glasgow,  Nasmith  applied  him- 
self also  to  the  formation  of  such  new  associations  as  appeared  needful 
for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  that  and  other  populous  places. 
Toung  Men's  Societies,  or  associations  for  promoting  the  religious 
interests  of  young  men,  for  protecting  them  from  the  temptations 
incident  to  a  residence  in  large  towns,  and  for  directing  tiieir  imited 
energies  into  channels  of  benevolent  exertion,  occupiMl  then,  aa  in 
his  later  years,  a  large  share  of  his  attention ;  and  in  a  letter  upon  the 
subject  addressed  by  him  to  Professor  Buchsnan  in  February  1826, 
he  states  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  forming  about  seventy  such 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America,  since  the  dose 
of  the  year  1828.  A  still  more  important  project,  and  one  which  has 
proved  far  more  extensively  succ^sful  in  practice,  was  the  formation 
of  dty  and  town  missions,  or  societies  for  canying  religious  instruc- 
tion, by  means  of  lay  agents  wholly  devoted  to  the  work,  into  the 
homes  of  the  neglected  poor,  and  even  into  the  very  haunts  of  vice 
and  dissipation.  Attempts  had  been  previoualy  made  in  a  few 
instances,  and  on  a  amall  scale,  to  accomplish  tms  object ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  especially  those  arising  from  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  had  impeded 
'their  success.  In  spite  of  such  difficulties,  Nasmith  succeeded  in 
establishing,  at  the  commencement  of  1826,  the  **  Glasgow  City 
Mission,"  which,  though  commenoed  b^  the  congregation  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  constituted  on  so  cathohc  a  footizig  that,  before  the  end 
of  its  first  year,  eight  evangelical  denominations  of  Christiana  were 
united  in  its  management,  and  eight  missionaries  were  employed.  The 
success  of  this  society  encouraged  Nasmith  to  print  and  droulate  widely, 
not  only  in  the  British  Islands  and  America,  but  alao  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  brief  account  of  its  design, 
with  testimonials  of  its  usefulness.  In  the  same  year  Nasmith  married 
Miss  Hartridge,  a  native  of  ^ent,  who  vFas  then  residing  in  Glasgow, 
and  who  became  a  most  valuable  coadjutor  in  Ms  benevolent  deaigna 

In  1828,  his  health  being  impaired  by  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office,  Nasmith  resigned  Ms  connection  with  the  Institution  House  at 
GUsgow,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  exercise  of  what  he  deemed  hia  peculiar  vocation,  that 
of  a  lund  of  moral  agent  or  missionary,  travelling  from  place  to  place 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  city  and  town  missions,  young  men's 
societies,  and  other  kindred  associations.  The  self-denial  and  moral 
courage  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking  was  of  no  ordinary  oharao 
ter,  since  it  involved  the  relinquishment  of  any  aettled  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  of  all  prospect  of  attaining  a  station  to 
which  his  talents  entitled  him ;  while  he  had  no  property  on  whidh 
to  rely  even  for  travelling  expenses,  nor  any  society  on  which  to  &U 
back  for  support  His  first  removal  was  to  DubUn,  where  ha  suo* 
ceeeded  in  establiahing  a  prosperous  city  mission.  On  a  seoond  visit 
to  Dublin,  he  formed  a  society  for  promoting  the  establiahment  of 
local  missions  in  Ireland;  and  thence,  in  1829,  he  proceeded  on  a  toor 
through  the  south  of  Irdand,  establidiing  missions  in  Cork,  Limeriok, 
Waterford,  and  several  other  pkces.  £i  the  following  year  he  per- 
formed a  similar  journey,  with  the  like  results,  in  the  north  of  IreUnd, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  prepared  for  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States  on  the  same  benevolent  errand.  Arriving  at  New  York 
in  September  1880,  he  formed  a  city  mission  there,  and  performed  a 
journey  of  about  three  months'  duration,  viaiting  and  establishing 
similar  societies  at  many  towns  in  the  United  States,  after  which  he 
returned  to  New  York,  suled  to  New  Orleans,  made  some  st^r  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterwards,  pausing  for  a  third  time  at  New  York,  pro- 
oeeded  to  Canada.  How  completely  disinterested  Nasmith  was  in  these 
travels  may  bo  seen  from  the  fact  that  while  his  neoesaafy  expenses  from 
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May  1828,  when  he  fint  left  his  native  country  for  Ireland,  to  December 
1881,  when  he  returned  from  America,  where  he  travelled  about  8000 
miles,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  6712.,  a  sum  wonderfully  mode- 
rate when  it  is  considered  what  he  accomplished  during  the  three  years 
and  seven  months  over  which  the  expenditure  was  spread,  the  sums 
received  by  him  from  friends  who  took  an  interest  in  his  efforts 
amounted  only  to  439Z.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  2822.  to  be  provided 
from  his  own  very  scanty  resources.  Pecuniary  difficulties  however, 
could  not  repress  his  ardour,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  visited 
Paris  and  established  a  city  mission  there,  and  set  on  foot  a  similar 
institution  at  HAvre. 

He  subsequently  resided  for  some  time  in  Qlasgow,  and,  in  March 
1885,  fulfilled  a  long^^herished  intention  of  removing  his  residence 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  city  missbn.  So  many 
difficulties  intervened  nere,  that  to  fdl  but  himself  his  enterprise 
seemed  hopeless :  he  persevered  however,  and  eventually  surmounted 
all  obstacles.  The  London  City  Mission  was  therefore  commenced,  in 
conformity  with  tiie  design  of  its  founder,  on  a  humble  scale.  At 
first  only  four  missionaries  were  employed,  with  salaries  amouxating  in 
the  whole  to  2972.  per  annum ;  but  sudx  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
institution  that,  in  1856,  at  the  date  of  the  twenty-first  annual  report, 
the  number  of  missionaries  employee^  was  820,  and  the  expenditure  in 
salaries  alone  for  the  preceding  year  had  been  upwards  of  28,0002.,  exclu- 
sive of  all  other  expenses  incident  to  the  mission.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  visits  to  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  places  where  the  poor  and  ignorant  are  congregated  together, 
paid  by  the  missionaries,  amounted  to  1,499,891,  of  which  174,821 
were  to  the  sick  and  dying.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  latter  class 
of  visits  the  agents  of  the  city  mission  were  the  only  individuals  by 
whom  religious  instruction  and  consolation  were  carried  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sufferers.  The  distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious  tracts, 
the  holding  of  religious  services  in  neglected  neighbourhoods,  and 
various  other  benevolent  operations,  are  also  carried  on  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. During  the  year  referred  to  11,564  children  had  been  sent 
to  school  by  the  missionaries,  6544  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and 
2,278,584  religious  pamphlets  and  tracts  had  been  distributed,  and 
73,949  volumes  lent  to  read.  By  gaining  the  confidence  even  of  the 
most  wretched  and  abandoned,  the  missionarieB  have  obtained  access, 
and  often  with  the  best  results,  to  haunts  of  misexy  and  vice  which 
no  other  agency  has  been  able  to  reach.  They  theiefore  constitute  a 
kind  of  moral  police,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  the  reports  of  the  society 
and  the  documents  published  monthly  in  the  'London  City  Mission 
Magazine'  afford  abundant  proof. 

The  establishment  of  so  excellent  an  institution  might  have  been 
supposed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  even  of  Nasmith ;  but  such 
was  not  his  feeling.  He  could  not  rest  without  devising  fuxther  means 
of  usefalness,  and  therefore  he  set  on  foot  several  kindred  societies, 
one  of  which  was  the  London  Female  Mission,  a  society  designed  to 
operate  upon  the  condition  of  prostitution  in  the  metropolis,  both 
by  reclaiming  women,  and  by  preserving  destitute  females  from  degra- 
dation. The  English  Monthly  Tract  Society  and  the  Adult  School 
Society  also  appear  on  the  long  list  of  philanthropic  institutions 
establuhed  by  him ;  but  that  to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  most 
personally  devoted  in  his  latter  yean  was  a  society  originally  called 
the  British  and  Foreign  Mission,  and  intended  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  city  missions  and  other  similar  assodations.  The  name  was 
afterwards  altered  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Town  Mission,  but  which 
subsequently,  under  the  modified  tiUe  of  the  Town  Missionary  and 
Scripture  Readers'  Society,  chiefly  confined  its  efforts  to  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  local  missions.  In  connection  with  this  society  Nasmith 
visited  and  formed  missions  at  Cambridge,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hudderafield,  Wakefield,  and  York:  and 
Bubsequentlyvisited  Scotland  for  the  same  purpose.  He  afterwards 
travelled  in  Wales,  revisited  Dublin,  and  made  several  other  toure  in 
various  parts  of  England,  of  which  Dr.  Campbell  gives  full  particulars. 
During  these  efforts  he  wos  supported,  but  in  a  very  humble  and  pre- 
carious way,  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  friends  who  appreciated  his 
S?S**;*^^  *°?  services,  but  he  was  often  reduced  to  great  pecuniary 
difficultaes,  the  effect  of  which,  coupled  with  incessant  exertion,  under- 
mined  his  health;  and  at  length  he  was  seized  at  GuQdford,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  Town  Mission,  with 
a  sudden  ilhiees,  of  which  he  died  on  the  17th  of  November  1839. 
His  body  was  brought  to  London,  and  interred  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assemblage  of  ministera  and  othera  of  various  denominations,  in 
Bun^.Fields  burymg-ground:  and  a  subscription  of  24202.  was  very 
shortly  raised  by  his  friends  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children. 
^iT?'^  J"^^  account  of  his  remarkable  career  is  given  in  Dr.  Camp- 
S?H'.'  ^™^^"  o^  lyKvid.  Nasmith;  his  laboure  and  travels  in  Great 

v!^2',F"°^'  *^®  ^°i*«d  States,  and  Canada,'  8vo,  1844. 

NASMYTH,  ALEXANDER,  a  distinguished  Scotch  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1758.  He  came  early  to  London, 
wnere  he  w^for  eome  time  the  pupil  of  Allan  Ramsay,  painter  to 
Ueorgo  III.  He  resided  afterwards  several  yeare  in  Rome,  where  he 
studied  portrait,  history,  and  landscape.  He  settled  in  Edinburgh  as 
a  portrait-painter,  and  his  well-known  portrait  of  Robert  Burns  is  the 
only  authentic  likeness  of  the  great  poet.  Having  however  a  decided 
taste  for  landscape-painting,  he  ultimately  confined  himself  to  this 
branob ;  but  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching,  iu  -which  he 


was  Terr  suooeMfiiL  His  landscapes,  which  are  very  nomerous^  ai^ 
many  of  them,  reminiscences  of  Italian  scenery,  or  eompoeitioDs  is 
which  themes  from  the  classic  land  of  art  are  treated  in  a  maimer 
founded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  famous  old  landscape-painters. 
They  are  wanting  consequently  in -originality  and  vigour;  but  tiiey 
are  picturesoue  and  simple,  have  much  quiet  beauty  and  grace,  ood 
are  remarkably  popular  with  his  countrymen.  In  England  his  works 
were  comparatively  little  known.  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  a  favourite  in 
society,  and  the  leading  teacher  in  art  of  the  higher  dasses  of  Sootlwd ; 
his  practice  was  ample,  and  his  emoluments  large.  During  his  later 
yean  he  was  commonly  looked  up  to  as  the  patriarch  of  Scottish  art ; 
and  he  not  only  took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  artiatio 
societies  of  Edinburgh,  but  often  raised  an  influential  voice  in  respect 
to  the  alterations  maldng  in  that  city,  many  of  the  more  admired 
improvements  in  which  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  him.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  April  10,  1840. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Italy  Mr.  Nasmyth  married  the  sirter 
of  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Woodhall,  Colinton,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family,  and  he  lived  to  see  all  his  children  distinguish  themselves  by 
talents  of  no  common  order.  His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  the  landscape- 
painter,  and  a  vounger  son,  James,  tiie  odebrated  engineer,  are 
noticed  separately  below.  His  daughten,  like  thehr  brothers,  all 
possessed  both  natural  taste  and  artistic  culture ;  and  all  of  them, 
we  believe,  at  some  period  or  other,  practised  punting  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  eldest,  Anne,  prior  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  engineer  of  Manchester,  had  acquired  considerable  notice  for  her 
very  charming  little  picturesque  rustic  scenes.  Another  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend  Tony,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  also  successfully  practised  painting  prior  to  her  second 
marriage.  Barbara  and  Margaret  Nasmyth  have  likewise  been  honon^ 
ably  recognised  as  painten  of  very  graoefol  and  pleasing  landsoapes; 
whilst  Jane  Nasmyth,  the  youngest  of  the  £^ted  sisters,  stands 
perhaps  at  the  head  of  contemporary  female  landscape  painters :  her 
"  wild  woods  and  bosky  bourns"  displaying,  with  the  quiet  truth  and 
refinement  characteristic  of  the  Nasmyth  pictures,  a  firmness  and 
.precision  of  handling  not  usual  among  English  lady  painters. 

NASMYTH,  PATRICE,  or  PETER,  as  he  is  frequently  called  in 
catalogues  and  biographies, — Peter  being  merely  the  Scottish  fiuniliar 
equivSent  for  Patrick,-^dest  son  of  Alexander  Nasmyth,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1786.  He  showed  an  early  decided  predilection 
for  landscape  painting,  and  his  eeal  in  the  punuit  of  ms  favoniite 
art  left  him  littie  opportuniW  as  he  evinced  little  indination  for 
aoquiiing  other  instruction.  Early  in  life  he  injured  his  right  hand, 
and  learned  to  use  the  pendl  and  brush  with  equal  readineai  with  his 
left  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  London,  and  his  prodaotions 
soon  became  very  popular,  obtaining  for  him  the  designation  of  the 
English  Hobbima.  It  cannot  be  said  however  that  he  had  much  in 
common  with  the  great  Flemish  master,  excepting  the  minuteness  of 
his  details  in  landscape  scenery.  He  had  not  the  same  firmness  and 
largeness  of  touch  as  Hobbima,  producing  his  results  by  an  apparent 
multiplicity  of  detaJL  He  improved  however  on  the  style  of  his 
father,  and  his  pictures  have  less  of  the  spotted  chalky  character, 
which,  from  its  having  been  followed  by  other  memben  of  this  clever 
family,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  what  is  called  '  The  Nasmyth 
School.'  Notwithstanding  a  certain  air  of  feebleness,  Peter  Naamyth's 
landscapes  are  eminently  pleasing.  Though  he  often  painted  Scottish 
scenes,  and  his  works  are  perhaps  more  admired  in  his  native  ooantry 
than  elsewhere,  the  character  of  his  landscapes  is  eminentiy  English. 
His  style  was  not  suffidentiv  massive  properly  to  represent  the  wild 
mountain  scenery  and  striking  atmospheric  peculiaritiea  of  Scothmd. 
Light  douds,  sunshine^  smooth  water,  or  small  pattering  brooks, 
meadows,  gentie  rising  ground,  and  green  trees,  are  the  objects  which 
his  style  was  best  calculated  to  represent.  He  was  passionately  attached 
to  his  art,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  punned  it,  as  well  as  a 
certain  recklessness  of  disposition,  led  him  to  expose  himself  in  wet 
and  indement  weather,  by  which  he  caught  cold,  which  in  the  first 
instance  brought  on  deafriess,  and  ultiniately  resulted  in  consamption. 
He  died  in  lodgings  in  South  Lambeth,  London,  on  the  17th  of  August 
1881,  during  a  memorable  thimder-storm,  which — his  ruling  passion 
for  the  contemplation  of  natural  objects  'strong  in  death'— ho  was 
lifted  up  in  his  oed  to  behold,  that  he  might  as  he  said  make  notes  of 
the  'efiects'  in  his  memory. 

*NASMTTH,  JAMES,  practical  engineer,  inventor  of  the  steam- 
hammer,  steam  pile-driver,  and  many  other  ulf-aoting  tools,  was  bom 
in  Edinbuigh,  on  the  19th  of  August  1808.  He  is  one  of  a  remark- 
able femily,  two  of  whom,  his  fother  Alexander  Nasmyth,  and  his 
dder  brother  Patrick  Nasmyth,  are  noticed  abov&  Mr.  James 
Nasmyth  when  very  young  hlul  a  liking  for  mechanism,  choosing  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  about  workshops,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
<*  lend  a  hand  "  in  any  work  that  was  in  progress.  His  father  having 
previously  acquired  a  taste  of  a  similar  kind,  was  accustomed  to  divert 
nimself  from  the  more  sedentary  occupation  of  his  art  in  a  small 
workshop  whidi  he  had  fitted  up;  and  this  place  afibrded  the  son  the 
means  of  putting  into  form  ideas  whidi  he  had  gathered  out  of  doors. 
He  thus  acquired  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  tools,  as  well  as  that 
habit  of  extemporising  resources  which  appean  to  fwrn  the  true  basis 
of  the  effiden(7  of  the  medianical  engineer.  Attendance  at  the  High 
School  was  an  interruption  to  the  pursuits  of  the  young  Nasmyth  not 
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st  fint  weloomod  by  him,  bat  it  wrred  to  afford  the  usual  bnmohes  of 
elementary  education— though  by  his  skilful  use  of  pen  and  ink  in 
pictorial  and  artistio  illustrations  on  the  maigins  of  the  'olassics,'  he 
often  purobased  from  his  mouitors^  exemption  from  the  exercise  of  the 
day — whikt '  steels '  for  striking  lights^  which  he  had  forged  over  night 
out  of  old  files,  judiciously  deidt  out,  "  commanded  the  serrioes "  in 
his  tasks  of  any  of  his  schoolfellows.  One  of  lus  fiftYourite  companions 
was  the  son  of  an  iron-founder,  whose  yard,  littered  over  with  the 
debris  of  obsolete  machinery,  formed  perhaps  the  best  school  for  a 
boy  of  a  sdentifio  and  practical  turn.  Here  the  young  engineer  also 
could  obsenre  the  chief  operations  in  casting  and  foiging  metals,  and 
bringing  them  into  the  forms  of  their  mechanical  application;  and 
hern  aim  his  observation  gave  him  the  mechanism  of  many  a  device  of 
pipesy  wheels^  and  pinions,  which,  if  applied  sometimes  in  the  way  of 
TOischlfli^  was  not  less  the  useful  medium  of  instruction  for  his  future 
puzBoitB.  Another  of  his  associates  was  the  son  of  a  colour-manu* 
&eturer,  and  this  led  to  the  study  of  practical  chemistry  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  works.  The  companions  made  it  a  rule  to  employ  no 
subrtanoe  (each  as  add  or  alkali)  in  their  experiments,  which  they  had 
not  themaelTes  formed  from  its  elements;  and  if  this  was  in  one  respect 
a  lonnd-about  method  of  proceeding,  it  perhaps  gave  the  best  ground- 
work, and  the  habit  of  fsdlity,  in  experimental  research.  The  ixutitu- 
tion  of  the  School  of  Arts  i&orded  Mr.  Nasmyth  the  opportunity  for 
■tudyiDg  the  principles  as  well  ss  the  practice  of  Tarious  branches  of 
wienee ;  and  after  four  yean  spent  there^  he  joined  the  UniTersity 
elassefl,  whereat  his  diligence  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  were  then  pro&ssors.  Leslie  indeed  availed  himself  of 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  practical  s^  in  the  constmotion  of  the  apparatus 
required  in  some  of  his  investigations  in  natoxal  philosophy.  Mean* 
wMle^  the  fine  arts  were  not  forgotten ;  and  Mr.  Kasmyth  aoquired  a 
power  of  readily  delineating  objects,  such  ss  would  be  another  of  the 
most  valuable  qualifications  for  the  mechanical  engineer. 

The  construction  of  steam-cankges  to  run  on  oonmion  roads  was 
about  this  time  the  great  engineering  problem,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  made 
a  small  locomotive  of  simple  construction,  in  which  the  draught  was 
obtained  by  the  waste  steam  sent  up  the  dumney— 41us  anangement 
forming  perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  a  now  vital  prindple  in 
locomotive  engines.  This  subject  occupied  Mr.  Nssmyth  the  greater 
part  of  the  yean  1827  and  1828.  The  cost  out  of  pocket  was  under  7QL 
Mr.  Kasmyfii  then  proceeded  to  London  with  the  object  of  gaining 
admittance  into  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Co.  A 
diffieolty  with  him  was  the  premium,  but  armed  with  a  cargo  of 
steam-engine  modds  and  mechanical  drawings  which  he  had  brought^ 
he  at  onoe  was  able  to  diow  that  he  was  wortii  what  he  asked  for— the 
modeivtB  pay  of  15«.  a  week.  With  Maudsley  and  Co.  he  continued 
from  1829  as  private  workman  or  assistant  to  Mr.  Maudsley,  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1832,  when  he  returned  to  Edmbuigh.  His 
object  now  wss  to  construct  a  stock  of  tools  and  maohinery,  in  which 
preparatory  work  he  was  occupied  till  the  end  of  1884,  when  he 
visited  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  inquire  into  the  probable  open- 
ing for  a  small  engineering  eetablishment,  and  dedding  in  favour 
of  the  latter  town,  he  took  one  floor  of  an  old  cotton-mill,  with  the 
use  of  two  horse  power  supplied  from  the  engpe  of  lus  landlords 
it  a  diatanoe.  Hera  he  brought  the  results  of  lus  two  yean'  laboura 
in  Edinburgh,  got  employed,  and  by  1885  had  such  an  aoeumxdation 
of  machinery  in  progress  of  construction  that  the  floor  of  his  room 
fidled,  and  he  had  '*  notice  to  quit"  On  the  evening  of  that  same 
day  he  visited  a  nte  (which  he  had  fixed  hii  eye  upon  in  1880)  at 
Pstrieroft^  a  few  miles  from  Manchester,  and  which  now  had  the 
advantage  of  iomiediatdy  adjoining  both  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and 
the  Mandiester  and  Liverpool  Railway;  and  two  days  afterwards  he 
abtsinad  a  lease  of  it  for  999  years.  Timber  was  bought  and  sawn  at 
Liverpool,  and  a  temporary  workshop,  suffldent  to  complete  tiie  work 
in  hand,  was  run  up.  The  Bridgewater  Foundry,  on  the  ute^  soon 
appeared  as  a  group  of  buildings  somewhat  superior  in  their  ardiitec- 
tural  eflfeot,  at  that  day,  to  what  was  the  common  chanoter  of  such 
manufisotories ;  a  successfully  resisted  turn-out  helped  to  the  advantage 
of  the  new  undertaking ;  and  speedily,  by  exoellenoe  of  workmanship 
snd  a  number  of  successful  inventions,  the  concern  (which  was  for  a 
short  time  known  as  that  of  "  Nasmyth,  Ghwkell,  and  Co.")  made  the 
name  of  ita  author  widely  known,  and  yielded  him  other  and  sub- 
stantial results.  With  these  latter  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from 
commercial  affain  at  the  end  of  the  year  1856,  hoping  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  the  pursuit  of  art  and  edence,  and.  to  those  inves- 
tigations for  which  his  training  has  made  him  so  well  fitted. 

Amongst  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  two  which  have  been 
named  at  the  head  of  this  notice  an  perhaps  the  most  important 
Though  very  different  as  to  the  form,  the  machines  are  applications  of 
the  same  prindple.  By  the  steam-hammer  a  vast  increase  of  conousaive 
force  can  be  applied  to  the  forging  of  iron,— whilst  the  hammer  is  under 
•ndi  control,  that  with  the  greatest  'momentum'  it  can  be  arrested 
at  any  point  as  easily  as  the  lightest  instrument  used  by  hand.  One 
especial  advantage  in  the  case  of  the  pUe-driver,  is  the  immense  saving 
whioh  it  e£focts  in  time,— it  being  now  posnble  to  drive  a  pile  in  a 
saere  fraction  of  the  time  formerly  needed  in  the  process  of  working 
a  madiine  by  hand.  But  this  is  not  alL  There  is  not  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  piles  which  formerly  was  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  and  frequent  renewals.    Thus  the  invention  has  contributed 


greatly  to  the  speedy  and  saooessful  completion  of  the  ehisf  harbour 
works  of  late  yean. 

Some  yean  ago.  If  r.  Nasmyth  put  forth  a  very  dmple  but  ingenious 
suggestion,  as  to  a  method  whioh  was  perhaps  used'in  forming  the  letten 
of  the  old  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  whush  he  showed  migl^  all  be 
made  with  the  greatest  fadlity  by  one  three-sided  tool  or  '  stylus^'  held 
and  pressed  on  the  soft  day  at  various  angles  of  inclination.  Pnotical 
astronomy  has  also  much  engaged  his  attention;  and  he  has  constructed 
for  his  own  use  telescopes  of  condderable  power,  by  whwh  he  has 
punned  investigations  into  the  physical  struotura  of  the  moon;  and 
those  investigations  have  recdved  the  approbation  of  eminent  astrono- 
men,  and  the  deductions  in  eluddation  of  some  of  the  chief  cosmioal 
laws  of  the  universe,  have  been  published  in  most  of  the  sdentiflc 
journals  in  Europe  and  America. 

NASSAU,  HOUSE  OF,  an  andent  and  illusirioiis  German  fomily, 
which  having  distingnfshed  itself  throughout  Europe^  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  in  the  cause  of  ciiii  and  rdigbus  liberfy,  hss  in 
our  own  times  attained  the  regal  titie  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  counts  of  Nsssau  on  the  Rhine  had,  in  the  middle 
agei^  aoquued  sufficient  power  at  one  period  to  dispute  the  nre-«mi- 
nenoe  with  the  House  of  Austris,  and  to  give  a  sovereign  (Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  deoted  emperor  in  1292)  and  five  ecdesiastical  eleoton  to 
the  German  empire.  Early  in  the  16th  century  the  fiunily  of  Nassau 
obtamed,  through  marriage  and  bequest^  the'Frsnch  prindpslity  of 
Or^ge  in  Provence,  from  whence  their  most  celebrated  titie  has  been 
derived :  but  the  poasoomon  of  several  large  domains  and  hereditary 
dignities  in  the  Netherlands  had  meanwhile  numbered  the  counts  of 
Nassau  among  the  vasssls  whom  the  House  of  Austria  ^ned  by  the 
maizisge  of  MaTimilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy;  and  William  1.  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orangey  the  true  founder  of  the  glories  of  his  raoe, 
was  tiie  subject  of  the  emperor  Charles  y«  Beddes  WilUsm  L,  the 
most  nmarkable  personsges  of  his  house  were  his  son  Maurice,  the 
ablest  general  of  ms  sge,  and  his  gnat-grandson  William  IIL,  stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces^and  king  of  England ;  the  lives  of  each 
of  these  three  individuals  will  daim  a  separate  notice. 

L  WiLUAH  L  OF  Obange  was  bom  in  the  year  1588,  at  Dillenburg 
in  Nassau.  His  father  having  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines,  he 
was  at  first  educated  in  those  priodples ;  but  tiie  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  early  interested  himself  in  his  fkte,  removed  him  to  his  court, 
and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Boman  Catholic  fdth.  The  emperor, 
who  is  said  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  the  great  statesman  in  the 
boy,  placed  him  about  his  person,  allowed  him  alone  to  be  present 
whm  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  soon  honoured 
him  with  a  confidence  far  above  his  years.  William  merited  his 
favour  by  a  discntion  which  had  already  obtained  for  him  his  funous 
surname  of  '  The  Silent ;'  and  the  emperor  did  not  blush  publidy  to 
avow,  that  to  so  young  a  man  he  had  often  been  indebted  for  sugges- 
tions whidi  had  escaped  his  own  sagadty.  In  the  last  solemn  act  of 
his  public  life,  when  he  abdicated  his  throne  to  his  son  Philip  II., 
Chsrles  leant  on  the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange ;  and  to  him  also, 
still  only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  the  ntiring  monarch  committed 
the  honourable  misdon  of  delivering  over  his  imperial  crown  to  his 
brother  Ferdmand. 

The  esteem  of  Charles  seems  to  have  been  suffldent  of  itseU  to 
ezdte  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  his  son ;  and,  from  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  Philip's  roign,  William  became  to  that  gloomy  and  suspidous 
despot  an  object  of  hatred  and  fear,  which  he  npaid  with  deep  though 
dissembled  indignation.  The  state  of  religion  in  the  Netherlands 
enabled  him  to  convert  tiiose  provinces  into  a  theatre  of  action  for 
projects  which  have  been  variously  attributed  to  his  patriotism  or 
revenge,  but  which  perhaps  may  with  mora  probability  be  ascribed  to 
the  mixed  motives  that  usually  infiuenee  human  conduct  While  his 
benefsetor  Charles  wss  on  the  throne,  William  had  adhered  to  the 
Imperial  creed;  but  after  the  abdication  of  that  monarch  we  find  him 
embracing  Calvinism  with  the  same  fadlity  with  which  he  had  in 
earlier  yean  deserted  the  Lutheran  for  the  Roman  Catholic  fdth. 
This  last  tranution  was  yet  undecided  or  unknown  when  he  was 
reddent  at  the  court  of  France  as  a  hostage  for  the  peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis ;  and  the  Fronch  king,  Henri  II.,  believing  him  to  be  as 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  Philip  IL  ss  he  had  been  in  that  of  Charles 
v.,  incautioudy  spoke  to  him  of  the  secret  treaty  which  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  had  ncentiy  conduded  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  dominion  of  both. 

'  This  disdosun  had  a  double  consequence ;  for  William  hastened  to 
communicate  it  to  the  leaden  of  the  Protesbsmt  party  in  Brussels,  snd 
Philip  II.  discovend  that  he  had  given  the  information.  The  existenoe 
of  this  treaty  and  its  detection  served  to  increase  the  antipathv 
between  William  and  his  soverdgn;  but  the  dissimulation  which 
belonged  to  their  charaeten  in  common  long  prevented  any  open  rup- 
ture, and  for  several  years,  while  the  Netherliuids  nmained  under  the 
feeble  administration  of  Margant  of  Parma,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  a  member  of  the  Flemish  council  of  state,  and  as  stadtholder  of 
HoUaad,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  oovertiy  but  inde£stigably  employed 
himself  in  underminiog  the  tyranidcal  dedgns  of  Philip.  At  length 
the  approach  of  the  energetic  and  sanguinary  Duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
Philip  had  transferred  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  from  the 
hands  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  warned  William  that  it  was  time  to 
throw  off  the  mask;  and  he  avdded  the  tragical  fiite  of  Ms  friends^ 
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tli0  oountB  Egmont  and  Hoorne,  bj  retizing  from  the  Low  CountrieB 
to  his  paternal  domahui  of  Kaisau. 

In  tiie  following  year,  1568,  the  detestable  tjranny  and  inhuman 
oraelties  of  Alva  agamst  the  Protestante  in  the  Netherlands,  his  own 
wrongs,  and  the  appalling  sufferings  of  a  people  whom  he  loved, 
roused  William  from  his  retreat^  and  thenceforward  he  stood  forth 
the  fearless  and  zealous  champion  of  the  great  cause,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  embraced  less  from  religious  than  from  political  motives. 
His  efforts  in  arms  were  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful ;  for  the  raw 
and  heterogeneous  levies  whioh  he  was  enabled  to  make  among  the 
German  and  French  Protestants  for  the  soooour  of  the  unwarlike 
people  of  the  Netherlands  were  no  match  for  the  veteran  Spanish  and 
Italian  bands  whioh  Alva  had  led  into  the  Low  Countries.  But 
every  disadvantage  under  which  William  contended  in  the  field  with 
Alva  and  his  skilful  suoceesors,  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Alestandro 
Famese  of  Parma,  was  more  than  oounterbalanced  by  his  consummate 
abilitiee  as  a  statesnum,  whioh  enabled  him  finely  to  triumph,  not 
only  over  his  Spanish  enemies,  but  over  every  rival  in  the  councils  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  The  archduke  Mathias  of  Austria  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  both  of  whom  had  been  invited  by  the  party  opposed 
to  William  to  assume  the  government  of  the  insurgent  states,  found 
their  authority  less  durable  than  his  influence;  and  it  vras  by  his 
suggestions  and  under  his  auspices  that  the  seven  Protestant  provinces 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrechi  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and 
Guelderland,  ooncluded,  in  1576,  the  famous  Union  of  Utrecht^ 
which  formed  the  lasting  basis  of  the  Dutch  repubHa 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  heard  of  this  decisive  measure  than  he  showed 
his  sense  of  its  importance  and  his  dread  of  its  author  by  setting  a 
price  upon  his  head.  So  atrocious  a  temptation,  combined  with 
fanatical  zeal,  soon  produced  two  attempts  upon  the  life  of  William, 
from  the  first  of  which  be  escaped  with  a  wound.  The  second  was 
more  successful,  and  he  fell  at  Delft^  in  the  year  1584,  by  a  pistol- 
Bbot  from  the  hand  of  one  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  who  had 
been  instigated  or  enoouraged  to  the  deed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
William  was  four  times  married,  and  left,  besides  daughters,  three 
sons,  of  whom  Philip  William,  the  eldest,  having  been  seized  in  his 
youth  by  Alva,  sent  to  Spain,  and  educated  in  that  country  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith,  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  principality  of 
Orange,  and  the  two  others,  Maurice  and  Frederic  Henry,  successively 
attained  the  dignity  of  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

II.  Mauriok  of  Nassau,  the  second  aurviviog  son  of  William  L, 
was  born  in  15679  ^^^  named  after  his  matermtl  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whose  military  genius  he 
inherited.  Although  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  his  &ther 
was  assassinated,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zeahmd  showed  their  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  their  deliverer  by  immediately  electing  young 
Maurice  their  governor  or  stadtholder;  and  ^ough  the  Count  of 
Hohenloe  was  at  first  appointed  his  lieutenant  to  aid  his  inexperience, 
he  soon  proved  himself  capable  of  the  unassisted  conduct  of  military 
affairs.  For  a  time  indeed  his  further  rise  was  impeded  by  his  extreme 
youth,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  States  to  gratify  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  through  the  elevation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  supreme 
conmiand  of  their  force&  The  proceedings  of  tiiat  nobleman  however 
Boon  gave  them  just  grounds  of  suspicion  and  disgust,  and  in  1587 
they  solemnly  elected  Maurice  to  fill,  in  his  absence,  the  office  of 
captain-general  of  the  whole  Seven  United  Provinces,  a  dignity  which 
accordingly  devolved  altogether  upon  him,  when  the  misconduct  of 
Leicester  had  at  length  compelled  the  queen  of  England  to  recall  him 
from  the  Netherlands.  At  this  epocn  a  great  part  of  the  temtory 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinoes  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ; 
but  Maurice  began  vigorously  though  gradually  to  make  head  against 
them.  In  1591  he  displayed  his  skill  and  activity  by  the  capture  of 
Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  and  other  important  places ;  and  his 
successes  had  now  infused  such  confidence  into  the  States  and  people, 
that  he  was  received  at  the  Hague  with  transports  of  public  joy.  In 
1693  he  took  Gertruydenberg,  after  a  memorable  siege,  and  Gronin- 
gen  in  the  following  campaign.  The  progress  of  the  republican  arms 
was  marked  during  some  years  principally  by  the  reduction  of  those 
and  other  fortified  places ;  but  in  1597  Maurice,  with  the  aid  of  the 
English  auxiliaries  under  Sir  Francis  Vers,  completely  defeated  the 
Spaniards  in  his  first  ranged  battle  at  Tumhout  in  Brabant;  and 
three  years  later,  in  1600,  he  obtained  at  Nieuport,  with  the  same 
confederates,  a  second  and  more  brilliant  victozy  over  the  Axohduke 
Albert  of  AuBtriiL 

Thenceforth,  until  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  independence  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the  truoe  for  twelve  years,  which  was 
ooncluded  in  1609,  Maurice  continued  to  extend  the  successes  of  the 
states,  and  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  arms.  The  undoubted  talents 
of  the  great  generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  over  whom  he 
gained  many  advantages,  signally  enhanced  his  own  reputation  :  for, 
after  having  baffled  in  his  youth  the  enterprises  of  the  renowned 
Duke  of  Parma,  Alessandro  Famese,  he  founc^  in  his  later  career, 
another  worthy  opponent,  in  the  equally  famous  Italian,  Spinola,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  Under  such 
Leaders,  the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  Netherlands  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  the  camp  of  Maurice,  as  well  as  that 
of  Parma  and  Spinola,  being  thronged  with  volunteers  from  every 
(quarter  of  Europe^  became  the  great  school  of  military  iubtruotion. 


The  cessation  of  hostilities  exhibited  the  quaUties  of  Maurice  in  a 
less  favourable  light  He  had  laboured  from  selfish  views  to  obstruct 
the  condusion  of  the  truce  with  Spain,  and  was  suoosssfully  opposed 
in  these  and  other  ambitious  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republie, 
by  the  pensionary  Bameveldt,  a  man  of  real  patriotism,  eminent  abiUty, 
and  inoorruptible  integrity.  But  the  religious  disputes,  whioh  aroae 
in  the  republic  at  this  juncture  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminiaoi, 
enabled  Maurice  to  reveoge  himself  upon  the  pensionary.  Bameveldt 
being  attached  to  the  Anninian  opinions,  Maurice  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  opposite  faction,  the  Calvinists,  or  Gomarists,  as  thej 
were  called  after  Gomar,  the  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  who 
had  been  the  antagonist  of  Armiolus.  As  the  Gomaristo  oompossd 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  party  at  length  prevailed;  the 
Anninian  preachers  were  banished ;  and  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  the  virtuous  and  venerable  Bameveldt  who  had  for  nesrly 
half  a  century  served  the  republic  as  successfully  in  the  cabinet  as 
Maurice  had  done  in  the  field,  was,  by  the  nuushiaations,  and  to  the 
eternal  dishonour  of  that  prince,  brought  to  the  scaffold  after  being 
convicted  on  various  false  charges,  of  whioh  the  principal  was,  that  he 
had  <*  troubled  the  state  and  religion."  [Bahhbvxldt.]  The  stadt- 
holder, who  by  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother  had  succeeded  in  1618 
to  the  principality  of  Orange,  gained  little  by  his  pereeoution  of 
Bameveldt  After  the  death  of  the  pensionary  the  people  awoke  to 
a  sense  of  their  injustioe  and  ingratitude  to  that  patriot,  and  hii 
oppressor  Maurioe  euddenly  became  as  hateful  and  suspeeted  in  their 
eyes  as  he  had  hitherto  been  popular.  His  designs  of  acquiring  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  were  perceived  and  firastrated,  and  whenever 
he  appeared  in  public,  groans  and  execrations  pnrsaed  him  as  the 
murderer  of  Bameveldt 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Spain,  at  the  ezphration  of  the 
trace  in  1621,  turned  the  tide  of  public  indignation;  and  Maurioe 
again  appeared  in  arms  to  measure  himself  against  his  old  antagomit 
Spinola.  The  fortune  of  the  contest  however  between  theae  two  great 
commanders  was  now  so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  the  palm  of  victory  to  either.  In  1622  Maurioe  compelled  the 
wily  Genoese  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  after  haviog 
expended  on  it  the  lives  of  10,000  of  his  veteran  troops ;  but  three 
years  later,  Spinola  succeeded  in  reducing  Breda,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  Maurice ;  and  so  much  to  his  mortification,  that  the 
circumstance  is  believed  to  have  produced  or  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  28rd  of  April  1625,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  hia 
age.  He  left  no  legitimate  ofbpring,  and  was  succeeded,  both  in  the 
principality  of  Orange  and  stadtholdenhip  of  the  United  Fkovinoea, 
by  his  half-brother,  F^rederio  Henry. 

The  character  of  Maurioe  of  Nassau  vras  favourably  distinguished 
only  by  military  genius.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  without  the  aagaoity 
and  pradence  of  his  father;  as  a  man,  in  his  treatment  of  Bameveldt 
and  his  family,  he  showed  himself  devoid  of  honour  and  humanity ; 
and  the  violence  and  grossness  of  his  nature  were  redeemed  by  no 
virtue  of  private  life.  But  as  a  general  he  must  ever  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  his  art,  and  may  in  £ftct  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  military  science  of  modem  Europeu  He  waa  the 
first  to  methodise  the  practice  of  sieges,  encampments,  and  marches; 
and  he  introduoed  numberless  reforms  in  the  armament,  training,  and 
formation  of  troops.  He  taught  the  cavalty  of  inferior  physical  weight 
to  engage  in  close  encounter,  and  to  overthrow  the  ponderous  maaaea 
of  the  old  gens-d'armerie ;  he  first  accustomed  the  infimtiy  to  a  ayate- 
matio  management  of  their  arms;  and  to  his  institutions  must  be 
referred  that  uniformity  of  exerdse  and  regularity  of  movement  which 
have  become  the  simplest  elements  of  martial  discipline.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  celerity,  as  well  as  good  order  of  his  marches,  the 
able  arrangements  by  which  he  husbanded  the  lives  and  health  of  hia 
troops,  and  the  felicitous  skill  with  which  his  camps  were  choaen  and 
secured  from  aasault  are  the  oonatant  subjects  of  contemporary  eulogy. 
He  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  fortifying,  besieging,  and  defending 
pkoes ;  and,  as  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  rendered  such  operations  less  perilous  for  the  Statee 
than  the  hazard  of  decisive  encounters  in  the  field,  his  suoceaaea  were 
gained  more  by  a  vrar  of  sieges,  marches,  and  entrenched  eamps,  than 
of  great  battles ;  but  the  victories  of  Turnhout  and  Nieuport  were  not 
the  less  the  triumphs  of  his  tactical  system.  Those  actions  were  the 
first  important  defeats  inflicted  upon  the  Spanish  bands,  who  had  ao 
long  b^  the  terror  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  in  the  school  of  Nasaau 
that  the  fundamental  rules  of  military  science  were  established  which, 
within  less  than  half  a  century,  finally  prevailed  over  the  slow  and 
cumbrous  array  of  the  Imperial  and  Spai^  aervioe^  in  the  plains  of 
Lutzen  and  RocroL 

William  III.  of  Nassau,  prinoe  of  Orange,  stadtholder  of  the  united 
provinces,  and  ultimately  king  of  England,  will  be  found  fully  noticed 
under  Wiluam  IlL  With  the  death  of  William  IIL  the  male  line 
of  William  the  Silent  became  extinct;  and  the  States-General  were 
not  sorry  to  leave  the  stadtholdeiship  vacant^  and  tacitly  aboliahed. 
But  William  had  named  for  his  personal  heir  his  cousin  John  William 
Friso,  prince  of  Naasau-Dieta  (grandson  of  hia  aunt  Albertina  Agnea 
by  William  Frederic  of  Nassau-Diets),  from  whom  the  present  regal 
line  of  Orange  is  descended. 

NAUCY'DES  (NaufMiis),  a  Greek  sculptor,  who  was  bom  at  Aigos, 
and  was  in  repute,  aocoxding  to  Pliny,  about  OL  95  i  he  was  the  son 
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of  Mothon  and  the  brother  and  nMster  of  the  younger  Polydetos  of 
Aigoi^  and.  Bays  Thienoh«  was  one  of  the  moat  important  artuts 
between  Aloamenea  and  Praxiteles,  Pliny  mentiwns  a  Meroai^r*  a 
Diecoboluiy  and  a  man  saorifioing  a  ram,  by  him.  Pansaniaa  notiees 
BIZ  other  of  his  works :  a  Hebe^  in  ivory  and  gold*  plaoed  near  the 
oelebrmted  ohryselephantine  statue  of  Juno  at  Myoenss  by  Polyoletus  ; 
the  rest  were  in  bronae— a  Heoate  at  Aigosy  and  four  Viotors  at  the 
Olympio  games,  one  of  EuoleB  at  Rhodes,  two  of  Chimon,  one  of 
which  was  at  Olympia,  the  other  in  the  Temple  of  Peaoe  at  Rome, 
and  the  fourth  of  Bacis  the  wrestler.  A  teotii  work  by  Nauoyde^  a 
brooae  statue  of  Rrinna,  is  mentioned  by  Tatian.  The  two  statuee  of 
Ghimon  were^  aocordiog  to  Pausaniaa  (vi.  9),  his  best  works*  He  wss 
the  master  of  Alypus  of  Sioyon.  The  well-lmown  Disoobolus  in  repose, 
sfcanding  with  the  quoit  in  his  hand,  is  sometimes  called  the  Diaoo- 
boloa  of  Nanqydes,  but  without  the  slightest  foundation.  (Junius, 
CalalogH»  Artificum;  Thiersch,  Ueber  die  Bpochen  der  £Udendm£iuui 
mnter  den  Orieehen.) 

KAXJDi,  OABRIEIj,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1600 ;  and  displayed  at 
an  early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and  critical  studies.  In 
1622-28  he  studied  medicine,  but  it  was  not  till  several  years  kter 
that  he  took  his  Doctor^s  degree  m  that  sdenee  at  Padua.  In  1624 
he  made  his  first  journey  into  Itsly,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he 
published  his  work, '  Apologie  pour  les  grandee  Personnages  fausse- 
ment  aceus^  de  liacpie,'  1625.  In  1681  he  aocompanied  the  jiapal 
nundo  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  on  his  return  to  Rome^  and  was  appomted 
his  librarian.  While  he  was  at  Rome  the  controTerey  oonoermng  the 
authorship  of  the  book  'De  ImiUtione  Christi'  began.  [Kucpib, 
Thomas  A.]  The  Benedictines  claimed  the  authorahip  for  one  of 
their  order,  John  Gersen,  abbot  of  Veroelli;  whilst  the  regular  canons 
of  St,  QiaMbv9  claimed  it  for  Thomas  h  Kempis.  Naud^  behig  in 
Italy,  was  requested  to  examine  several  manuscripts  of  the  work  in 
question*  Hjs  report  was  nn&vonrabls  to  the  claims  of  the  Bsne- 
dietiae)i»  who  were  much  incensed  agahttt  him,  and  accused  hun  of 
bad  fidth.  The  al&ir  then  oame  before  the  oourta  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  of  defamation;  the  suit  lasted  for  year%  and  was  at  last  oom- 
promised.  In  1640  Cardinal  de'  Bsgni  died,  and  Naud^  after  remain- 
ing some  time  with  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  the  reigning 
pope  Urban  VIU.,  was  recalled  to  Paris  bx  1642,  and  appointed  Ubra- 
rian  to  Cardinal  Kasarin.  In  this  capaoify  he  travelled  throng  several 
parts  of  Europe  to  collect  books  and  manuscripts  to  enrich  his  patron's 
nbrary,  which  was  afterwards  sold  aoowding  to  a  sentenoe  of  the 
parlitfnent  of  Paris,  during  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde^  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  Kaud^who  attempted  to  prevent  what  he  considered  an 
act  of  barbarism, '  Avis  k  Noeseigneurs  du  Parlement  sur  la  Vente  de 
la  BibHoth^ue  du  Cardinal  Maaarin/  1652.  On  reoeiving  an  invitation 
from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  to  be  her  libtaiian,  fiaud^  went  to 
Stoekhi^m  in  1652,  where  he  was  very  well  received.  The  climate  of 
Sweden  not  agreemg  with  his  health,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Pari^,  but 
died  CD  his  way,  at  Abbeville,  in  July  1658. 

Nattd^  wrote  numerous  works  in  fVench  and  Latin,  a  catalogue  of 
which  is  annexed  to  the  ^Naudnana,  ou  Singularity  remarquables 
priws  des  ConversatioDB  de  M.  Nand^,'  1701  and  1708;  the  Utter 
edition  is  by  Bayla  His  principal  works  are— 1,  <Instr«etion  k  la 
France  sur  la  Verity  de  I'Histoire  des  Freres  de  U  Rose  Oroix,'  1628, 
in  which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  wonderful  stories  concerning 
the  Boeicruciani^  which  had  begun  in  Germany,  and  were  then  spread- 
ing into  Frimoe;  2,  'BibliographiaPoUtica,'  bung  a  list  of  the  principal 
writers  upon  politics,  with  his  own  remarks;  3>'Avis  pourdresMr 
une  Biblioth^ue,'  1627;  4,  'Additions  k  I'Histoire  de  Louis  XI.,' 
1680 :  6,  'De  Studio  Militari Syntagma;'  6^  *Jugement  detout  cequi 
a  ^t^  imprim^  centre  le  Csrdinal  Masarin,'  4to,  1650 ;  7, '  La  Marfore, 
oa  diseours  oontre  les  Libelles ; '  8, '  Considtetions  politiques  sur  les 
Coups  d'Btat,'  Rome,  1630.  Naud6  says  that  he  wrote  this  work  at 
the  request  of  and  for  the  private  perusal  of  his  patron  Cardinal  de' 
Bagn^  who  however  for  his  own  convenience  had  twelve  oopies  of  it 
printed.  The  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1667,  and 
wain  in  1678,  with  comments  by  way  of  refutation,  by  hJDJL  (Louis 
Somas).  The  prinoiplea  broached  in  this  book  are  of  a  similar 
nature  with  those  of  the  'Principe'  of  MacbiavellL  Among  other 
things  Naud^  (in  oh.  ill)  approves  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
not  CD  religious  but  on  political  grounds,  considering  the  Huguenots 
as  obstinate  rebels,  and  says  that  the  obloquy  which  has  been  thrown 
npon  it  is,  "because  it  was  done  only  by  half;  for  had  all  the  heretics 
in  fVanoe  been  cut  o%  the  country  would  afterwards  have  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity." 

Kaod^  appeara  however  to  have  been  in  himself  a  man.  of  ine- 
proachable  morals^  of  great  learning,  but  self-opinianated  and  some- 
what paradoxioaL  Father  Jacobs  in  his  'Oabrielis  Naudni  Tumulus,' 
165»,hMeoUeoted  all  the  eulogies  and  eptaphs  that  have  been  written 
in  his  heaoor. 

KAUNTOK,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  diplomatic  statesman,  was  bom  in 
1568,  and  waa  the  son  of  Henry  Naonton  of  Alderston,  in  Suffolk. 
He  ttudied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  attended  his  nnde^ 
William  Ashby,  when  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador  by  Queen  Blisabeth 
to  Scotland  in  1589,  and  being  sometimes  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment  of  importsnt  business  oonneoted  with  the  mission,  he  was  thus 
initiabad  in  diplomatio  life«  In  1596,  he  was  sent  by  ICssex  to  France, 
viai  Wtl#i»  to  Aatonlp  Peres,  formerly  Spanish  secretary,  pvobaUy 


with  a  view  of  scouring  the  servioes  of  that  statesman  to  the  English 
ffovemment,  or  at  least  of  soundhig  his  intentions.  Returning  home, 
ne  wss^  in  the  same  year,  appomted  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  named 
Vernon,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  guardian.  He  proceeded  with 
his  pupil  to  the  Hague,  and  thence  to  fVanoe,  in  company  with  the 
Rrenoh  ambassador,  the  Duo  de  Bouillon ;  and  it  ii  mani^Bst  that  the 
object  hidden  under  his  M>pofaitment»  and  his  journey,  was  to  give 
Essex  the  services  of  eo  able  a  man  as  a  spy  on  the  French  court  He 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  candid  dispoaition,  which  did  not 
easily  mould  itself  mto  the  pUant  morality  necessary  for  successfully 
conducting  the  service  required  of  him.  He  wrote  many  complaining 
letters  to  his  iNitron.  "The  best  allowance  of  credit  I  can  have,"  he 
says  in  one  of  them,  ''is  but  in  nature  of  betwixt  a  pedagogue  and  a 
spy ;  both  trades  I  know  not  whether  more  odious  or  base,  as  well  in 
their  eyes  with  whom  I  Uve  as  my  own."  After  the  foil  of  Essex, 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  him,  untU  1614,  when  he  reappears  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  Helstone ;  a  fovourite  of  King  James  on 
account  of  his  soholsrship ;  and  one  of  the  persons  patronised  by 
Buckingham.  He  was  sworn  secretary  of  state,  on  the  8th  of  January 
1618.  Having  afterwards  opposed  the  fovourite's  friend,  Qondomar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  he  was  deprived  of  office,  but  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  master  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  He  died  on  Good  Friday, 
1685.  His  '  IVagmenta  Regalia ;  memoirs  of  Elisabeth,  her  courts  and 
favourites,'  was  greedily  perused  in  manuscript  and  frequently  copied 
over,  until  it  was  printed  in  1641.  It  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
This  little  book  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  very  few  which  in  that 
age  noticed  political  eventa  and  characters  in  their  relatk>n  to  the 
progress  of  the  constitution ;  a  purpose  on  whioh  the  writer  brought 
to  bear  a  sagaoioua  spirit  and  animated  style. 

NAVARBTB,  JUAN  HBRNAKDBZ^  was  bom  at  LogroSo  hi 
OsstUei  He  is  oommonly  known  by  the  name  of  '  El  Mudo^'  from 
having  been  rendered  deaf  and  dumb  by  an  iUness  in  the  third  year  of 
his  ag^  This  misfortuns  probsUy  led  to  the  ohoioe  of  the  profossion 
oi  a  painter,  in  whioh  he  inade  audi  rapid  progress  in  the  school  of 
Fr.  Vincents,  at  Madrid,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  visit  Italy,  and 
especially  to  study  at  Venice  the  works  of  Titisn.  After  his  return  to 
Madrid  in  1568,  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  for  whom  he 
painted  his  finest  wwks,  which  are  preserved  in  the  ^iourisL  Among 
them  are  a  small  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Stable^ 
the  oelebrated  *  Presepio,'  in  which  the  principal  light  proceeds  from 
the  infont;  the  *St.  Hippolytus,  in  search  by  night  of  the  body  of 
St  Lawrence  ;*  and  a  Holy  Family,  generally  considered  as  his  master^ 
piece,  in  wliich  the  singularity  of  the  accessories  attracted  as  much 
notice  as  the  beauties  of  the  composition.  These  accessories  were  a 
oat^  a  dog,  and  a  partridge.  Tbsy  were  perhaps  the  cause  of  Ids  being 
obUged  to  bind  hunself  in  a  contract  wiw  KingPldlip  not  to  introduce 
cats,  &a,  again  in  such  sukrieots:  "Y  en  las  dlonas  pinturas  non 
pongo,  ffiKto,  ni  perro,  ni  otra  figure  que  sia  deshonesta."  His  works 
at  Valencia,  Salamanca,  and  BstrsUa  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
preceding,  and  all  are  distingnislied  by  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  which 
Justiy  gained  him  the  appeUation  of  *El  Tidano  EspaftoL'  He  died  hi 
1577,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

NAVARBB'TE,  DOMINQO  FERNANDEZ,  a  learned  Spanish 
Dominican,  bom  about  1610,  was  sent  in  1647  as  nussionary  to  the 
Philippine  lalands,  whence  he  afterwsrds  proceeded  to  China,  where 
ho  renttined  many  years  as  head  of  the  missions  of  his  order,  studying 
at  the  same  time  the  language  end  the  history  of  the  eountiy.  He 
was  at  lest  put  in  prison  l^  the  Cfainese  authorities,  but  succeeded  in 
escai^ng  to  Masao^  whence  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1678.  He  went 
to  Rome,  and  was  well  received  by  the  pope,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
account  of  Ae  missions  in  China,  in  whioh  he  exposed  the  latitudina- 
rianism  of  tiie  Jesuits  in  accommodating  themselves  to  several  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives^  in  order  to  incrsase  the  number  of  thefar 
pretsnded  converts.  This  praotice  had  already  been  denounced  by 
Morales,  another  Dominican,  and  condemned  by  a  papal  decree  of  the 
12th  of  September  1645,  of  which  Morales  was  the  bearer  to  China. 
The  Jesuits  however,  having  obtained  firom  Rome  several  modifications 
of  this  decree,  persisted  in  their  prscticeo,  whioh  Navarrete  himself 
appears  to  have  winked  at  iriiile  in  China.  In  1678  he  was  appointed 
ar^diishop  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in 
December  1689. 

Navarrete  wrote  a  work  in  Spanish,  which  has  become  very  searoe, 
on  the  hietory  and  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  China,  the 
fint  volume  of  which  was  puUished  at  Madrid  in  1676;  but  the 
second  volume,  wioBh  contained  an  account  of  the  diroutes  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  in  China,  Is  said  to  have  been  sup- 
presMdbythelnqufaition.  Thisworkisentitied^Tratadcehistorioos^ 
poUtioos,  ethioos,  y  religioeos  dels  Monarohia  de  ChhM,'  foL,  Madrid, 
1676.  It  contains  toany  curious  particulars.  At  the  end  of.tiie  first 
volume  are  several  decisians  and  decrees  of  the  popes  concerning  the 
regulation  of  the  Chinese  missions. 

NAVARRE'TE,  MARTIN  FERNANDEZ  DE,  a  Spanish  scientiflo 
naval  officer  and  historical  investigator,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  to  light  materials  of  unusual  valnei  He  was  bom  at  the  town 
of  Abalos  in  Old  Castile^  on  the  9th of  Nofomber  1766;  andhiiuncle^ 
who  was  afterwards  grand  master  of  the  Knights  <^  Malta,  behig  high 
in  infinenoe  among  them,  he  was  received  into  the  order  of  Sti  John  of 
^ertaalemonlhe9tiiof  AugnBlrl768,  or  three  months  befbiE»h#  was 
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three  yeen  old.  The  Goant  of  Peftafloricby  the  pfttnm  of  the  Mhool 
of  Vergan,  where  he  etodied  Latin  end  mathematici»  took  a  faooy 
to  Bend  to  Don  Tomas  Iriarte^  the  then  fiwhionable  poet^  the 
▼enee  in  which  aome  of  the  boys  had  oelebtated  hie  popular  poem 
of  *  Music,'  and  Iriarte  was  eo  pleased  with  those  of  Navarrete 
that  he  began  a  literary  correspondence  with  him,  and  invited  the 
young  scholar  to  Trisit  him  at  his  house  at  Madrid.  Soon  after,  in 
1780,  Navarrete  entered  the  naval  servioe,  and  became  a  'guardia 
marina,'  or  midshipman,  at  FerroL  In  the  next  year,  on  board  of  the 
Conoepoion,  he  was  one  of  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Cordova  which, 
during  that  part  of  the  American  war,  cruised  nnaasailed  in  the 
English  Channel ;  and  he  was  «t  the  disastrous  attack  of  the  Spanish 
floating  batteries  on  Gibraltar,  in  8q>tember  1782.  After  some  cruises 
against  the  Mooza  and  Algerines,  Navarrete  was,  in  1789,  obliged  to 
quit  active  service  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  his  character  of  a  naval  apd  literaiy  man  combined  procured  for 
him  the  commiasion  fix>m  the  new  king,  Charles  IV.,  to  examine  the 
national  archivee  to  form  a  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the 
naval  histonr  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  voyages  of 
discovery  which  have  conferred  such  immortal  honour  on  Spain.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  Navarrete's  great  work,  the  flrat  volume  of 
which  did  not  appear  till  thirty«six  yean  after.  In  1798  the  Spanish 
declaration  of  war  against  the  French  republic  recalled  him  to  sea, 
and  in  1796  the  declaration  of  war  with  England  kept  him  there ;  but 
his  health  was  still  weak,  and  when  in  1797  his  friend  Langara  became 
minister  of  marine  he  provided  Kavanete  (now  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  navy)  with  a  post  in  his  office  at  Madrid.  His  life 
after  this  appears  to  have  been  as  undisturbed  by  violent  changes  as  a 
life  in  that  country  and  time  could  poaribly  he.  At  the  outset  of  the 
war  of  independence  he  refiised  to  accept  office  under  the  French,  and 
he  removed  to  Seville,  but  he  took  no  active  share  in  the  97ar.  He 
was  re-instated  in  office  as  soon  as  Ferdinand  returned,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  the  great  naval  authority  of  Spain,  the  moving 
power  of  the  Admiralty,  luthough  the  title  he  bore  was  that  of  chief 
of  the  Hydrographic  department^  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1828. 
In  the  midst  of  his  official  duties  his  zeal  for  literature  never  slack- 
ened: he  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  poems,  though  he  never 
showed  them  to  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends  As  a  member  of 
the  Spamah  Academy,  he  proposed,  about  1815,  the  new  i^stem  of 
orthography  which  was  adopted  for  its  Dictionary,  and  has  been 
followed  by  many  of  the  Spanish  writers.  As  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando,  which  is  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  was 
always  at  his  i>08t^  and  to  their  <  Transaddona,*  and  those  of  the 
Academy  of  History,  he  was  a  contributor  of  valuable  papenk  He 
was  also  the  author  of  numerous  works,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
importance  from  the  information  they  contain.  He  held  his  offices 
and  also  a  distuiguished  place  In  the  literaiy  society  of  Madrid  throuj^ 
several  revolutions;  and  in  1884,  when  the  Estatnto  Real  established 
a  chamber  of  peers  on  the  I^renoh  model,  he  was  one  of  the  flrst  peers 
created.  He  died  at  Madrid,  on  the  8th  of  October  1844,  at  the  age 
of  Beveniy-eight» 
The  great  work  of  Navarrete  is  the  'Colecdoa  de  loff  Yisges  y 

XY.'  (*  Collection  of  the  voyages  and  maritime  discoveries  made  byUie 
Spaniards  since  the  close  of  the  16th  century').  The  work  was  to  con- 
slBt  of  seven  quarto  volumes :  the  first  and  second  were  published  m 
1825,  the  third  in  1829,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  1837,  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  chiefly  consisting  of  documents  relating  to  Columbu8,have  not 
yet  appeared  in  print»  but  the  materials  for  them  were  left  by  Navar^ 
rete  at  his  death,  arranged  for  publication  and  only  awaiting  the  intto- 
duotions  and  notes  he  intended  to  add  to  them.  The  book  is  described 
by  Humboldt  as  ^  one  of  the  most  important  historical  monuments  of 
modem  times,"  Washington  Irving,  who  went  to  Madrid  exprenly  for 
the  purpose  of  translatinff  it,  afterwards  changed  his  intention  and 
wove  the  new  matter  which  it  supplied  into  the  'Life  of  Columbus,' 
m  which  in  fact  little  belonga  to  Imng,  except  the  styU  Thismodeof 
dealing  with  the  materials  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been 
adopted  under  the  eLroumstances.  A  French  translation  of  Navarrete's 
works  which  was  commenced  never  advanced  beyond  a  few  volumes. 
Navarrete  was  a  man  who  let  no  day  go  by  without  searohiog  into 
something,  who  habitually  read  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  who  had  an  ex- 
cellent memory  for  namee  and  dates,  and  other  smaU  fiacts  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  talent  for  combimng  their  results;  but  he  huiked  the  power  of 
condensation ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  write  a  European  dassic ;  his  pre- 
judice as  a  Spaniard  of  the  old  school  influenced  not  only  hia  vmtinge, 
but  m  its  absolute  theory  interfered  with  hia  dignity  as  an  historian. 
Perhaps  he  did  himself  an  ugnry  by  the  learning  with  which  he  loaded 
his  volumes.  In  his 'Coleodon'  the  number  of  new  documents 
broi^ht  forward  in  the  flrst  two  volumes,  is  said  to  have  been  flve 
liundred,  and  while  the  woi^  is  one  which  is  absolutely  indiq)enBable 
in  eveiy  laige  Ubrary,  and  necessary  ta  be  consulted  by  every  inquirer 
mto  the  subject  of  which  it  troats,  it  is  little  read  and  is  mainly 
known  as  a  mine  for  others  to  dig  in.  One  of  the  most  interestimr 
volumes  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  Mr.  Migor's  letters  of  Cdumbua^ 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  it,  but  there  axe  few  other  documenta  in 
the  collection  of  such  surpassing  interest  as  these. 

The  other  great  work  withwliich  Navarrete  was  oonnectkl  was  the 
•Uoieodon  de  Dooumentos  Ineditos  pan  la  Histoiia  de  Espafia^*  or 


'Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents  ror  the  History  of  Sptin,' 
commenced  Vy  him  in  1842  in  conjunction  with  Don  Miguel  SaWi 
and  Don  Pedro  Salnz  de  Barauda.  It  was  and  is  published  in  numbera, 
and  one  of  the  editors  on  bringing  a  number  to  Navarrete  once 
remarked,  "Well,  volume  three  is  done  at  last;"  ''Three,"  the  old 
man  replied  with  vivacity,  "I  wish  there  were  three  hundred,  and  that 
I  saw  them  on  my  shelveSi  Without  such  pubUcatioiis  we  shall  never 
have  a  history  of  Spain."  He  died  when  it  had  reached  the  fifth 
volume,  and  the  last  numbers  we  have  seen  belong  to  the  twenty-fifch, 
and  were  issued  in  1865,  by  Don  Miguel  de  Salv^and  the  Marquis  do 
Pidal,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  and  also  eminent  as 
a  man  of  letters.  This  collection  is  one  of  the  most  important  now 
publishing  in  Europe,  and  is,  like  Navarrete's  previous  one,  indis- 
pensable in  every  hurge  libnry.  It  has  been  frequently  laid  under 
contribution  by  English  and  American  writers ;  in  particular  by  Mr. 
Helps,  Mr.  Presoott^  and  Mr.  Stirling. 

Among  Navarrete's  other  works  is  the  most  copious  life  of  Cervantes 
yet  written,  originally  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of '  Don  Quixote/  and 
afterwards  separately  published  in  1819.  It  contains  a  very  huge 
number  of  new  facts  which  he  had  unearthed  by  patient  research.  A 
work  entitled  <  The  Life  and  Writinga  of  Cervantes,  by  Thomas  Rosooe,' 
which  was  published  by  Tegg  in  1839  as  a  portion  of  Murray's  'Family 
library,'  appears  to  be  entirely  taken  from  Navarrete  without  acknow- 
ledgment ;  at  least,  in  several  passages  that  we  have  compared  we 
have  been  unable  to  disoover  any  difi^nce.  A  history  of  the  part  that 
the  Spaniards  took  in  the  Crusades,  which  was  contributed  by  Navarrete 
to  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  S^nish  Academy  of  History,  and  a  translation 
of  which  was  inserted  by  Michaud  in  his  *  Histoire  dee  Croisades,'  was 
a  portion  of  a  genwal  history  of  maritime  afGdrs  in  Spain  which  he 
left  behind  him  complete,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  published  by  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  History  in  two  or  three  volumes  quarto.  That 
academy  issued  in  1846  a '  Dissertation  <m  the  History  of  the  Nautical 
and  Mathematioal  Sciences  in  Spain,'  which  Navarrete  had,  it  is  said, 
been  at  work  upon  occasionally  for  fifty  years.  His  next  important 
work  after  that  is  a  view  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
western  coasts  of  North  America,  prefixed  to  a  narrative  of  the 
'Voyage  of  the  Sutil  and  Mexican  on  the  Coasts  of  California,'  pub- 
lished in  1802.  The  book  was  frequently  referred  to  m  the  dispates 
between  the  English  sad  American  governments  respecting  the  Or^n 
territorv. 

A  collection  of  the  smaller  works  of  Navarrete,  'Colecdon  de 
Opusculos,'  was  commenced  in  1848  by  his  sons,  but  has  not  been 
carried  farther,  we  believe^  than  two  volumes,  though  it  was  intended 
to  consist  of  five  or  six,  comprising  a  selection  firom  ids  comspondenoe^ 
and  an  extended  account  of  his  life  and  timea.  The  two  vdomes 
mainly  consist  of  short  biographies  of  Spanish  literary  men  and  seamen, 
which  had  mostly  been  scattered  in  periodicals  and  transactions  of 
academies. 

NEAL,  DANIEL,  an  English  dissenting  divine  and  writer  of  con- 
siderable eminence^  was  bom  m  London  on  the  14th  of  December  1678. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  In 
1697  he  entered  the  acad<Bmy  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rows;  and  after 
having  continued  there  about  three  years,  went  to  prosecute  his  stadias 
at  Utredit  and  Levden.  On  retumlug  to  Bhiglana  he  became  assistant 
to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation  in  Aldeia- 
gate-street;  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1706  was  chosen  his 
successor.  Notwithstanding  his  official  duties,  in  dischuging  which 
he  was  eminently  faithful,  he  found  leisure  for  literaiy  labouiSL  In 
1720  he  puUidied  a  '  History  of  New  England,'  and  Bubseqaeofly 
edited  a  '  Namtive  of  the  Method  of  Inoculating  for  Small-pox,'  as 
practised  in  New  England.  His  printed  discourses  also  are  numerous 
But  his  chief  woriL  is  the  <  History  of  the  Puritans,'  which  is  written 
with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy.  It  was  originally  published  in 
4  vohi.  8vo^  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1782,  and  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  in  1733, 1736,  and  1738  respectively.  It  has  since  passed 
through  many  editions.  The  first  volume  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Maddox, 
bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  the  remaining  volumes  by  Dr.  Zachaiy  Qrey. 
To  the  former  Neal  himself  replied;  and  an  answer  was  given  to  the 
latter  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  edition  of  Neal's  '  History,'  published  m 
1797.  Neal  died  at  Bath  in  April  1748,  highly  esteemed  by  the  dis- 
senting body  both  ss  an  author  and  a  divina  (Neal's  Ufy  hj 
Toulmin.) 

NEALCE3  (StdXtais),  probably  of  Sioyon,  a  celebrated  Qrsek 
pahnter,  contemporary  with  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  about  B.a  213.  Few  of 
his  works  are  mentioned,  but  he  was  the  most  celebrated  painter  of 
his  time.  Pliny  mentions  a  Venus  by  him,  and  a  battle  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Persians  on  the  NHe.  To  show  the  locality  of  his 
battle^  Nealces  painted  an  ass  drinking  at  the  side  of  the  river,  and  a 
CTOOodile  lying  in  wait  for  him~an  ingenious  application  of  accesso- 
ries, of  which  there  are  also  many  other  examples  in  the  histoiy  of 
Greek  painting.  Nealces  is  one  of  the  painters  whom  tradition  repre- 
sents as  having  succeeded  by  accident  in  paintiug  the  foam  on  a  horse's 
mouth  with  his  sponge. 

Aratus,  in  his  msI  against  the  ^rrants,  waged  war  even  against  pic- 
tures, and  resolved  to  destroy  all  their  portraits  which  were  preserved 
at  Sioyon.  This  he  did  with  one  exception :  Nealoes  saved  the  portrait 
oi  Aiistietos  by  Melanthius  and  Apellas  from  the  oommoa  dsstmo- 
tion,  but  only  partially.    Aristratus  was  repieseiitad  atandbg  by  • 
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ehaiiot  of  Vietory ;  KealoM  painted  out  the  figure  of  Aristratoa,  and 
nibitituted  a  palm-tree  in  ita  place.  **  The  pieoe  was  ao  admkable," 
nya  Plutarob,  *'  that  Aratua  oould  not  avoid  feeling  the  art  that  waa 
displayed  in  it ;  bat  hie  hatred  of  tyranta  soon  overruled  that  feeling, 
aad  he  ordered  it  to  he  defaced."  Nealcea  the  painter,  who  waa 
honoured  wiUi  hia  fnendahip,  ia  aaid  to  have  Implored  him  with  tears 
to  Bpare  that  pieoe ;  and  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  said,  "  Aratus, 
ooDtisue  yonr  war  with  tyrants,  but  not  with  everything  that  belongs 
to  them ;  spare  at  least  the  chariot  and  the  Victory,  and  I  shall  soon 
make  Aristratus  vanish."  Aratua  gave  his  consent,  and  Kealcea 
de&ced  the  figure  of  Aristratus,  but  did  not  venture  to  put  anything 
ia  ite  place  except  a  palm-tree. 

Anazandva,  the  daughter  of  Kealcea,  waa  likewise  distinguished  for 
her  psintiQgs ;  and  his  colour-griuder,  Erigonus,  became  a  painter,  and 
aoquiced  great  honour  through  the  celebrity  of  his  pupil  Pasiaa. 

(Pliny,  £igL  Nat,,  zzzv.  11,  40 ;  Plutareh,  Aratut,  13.) 

KEANDERy  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERIC,  deaervedly  esteemed 
isthe  authw  of  some  of  the  beet  specimena  of  devotional  poetry  in 
the  Qerman  language,  was  equally  estimable  aa  a  man.  He  was  bom 
at  Ekau  in  Courland,  on  the  26th  of  December  1724,  and  lost  his 
&ther  when  about  eight  years  old,  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
in  his  Burriving  parent  not  only  a  tender  guardian,  but  a  model  for 
those  virtues  by  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself.  Having 
eompleted  his  atudiea  at  the  University  of  Halle,  he  first  became  tutor 
in  a  private  family,  and  in  1750  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  small  con- 
gregation in  a  retired  part  of  the  oount^,  to  whom,  and  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  became  so  attached,  that  when  a  professorahip  at 
Halle  waa  pressingly  offered  him  he  refused  to  accept  11^  preferring  to 
remain  in  obaoority,  where  he  felt  that  he  oould  be  eminently  useful 
He  afterwards  however  accepted  the  more  lucrative  living  of  Qranzhof, 
that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  support  a  widowed  sister  and  her 
fire  children.  By  this  change  too  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  waa 
greatly  enlarged,  for  he  became  generally  followed  as  a  preacher.  In 
1775  he  waa  made  dean  of  the  diocese  of'Doblen,  and>  in  1784  super- 
intendent of  church  matters  in  the  duchiee  of  Courland  and  Siem- 
gallen;  but  lie  still  continued  to  reside  among  his  congregation  at 
Qranzhof.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  July  1802.  As  a  writer,  his  fame 
rats  chiefly  upon  his  '  Qeiatliche  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  devotional 
aonga,  whidi  may  be  regarded  aa  modela  of  that  apparently  easy,  yet 
in  reality  «zoeedingly  difficult  spedea  of  composition.  At  once  ani- 
mated, simply  dignified,  and  breathing  heartfelt  piety,  they  are  the 
genuine  effuaiona  of  devotional  feeling  regulated  by  cultivated  taste. 

NEAltDSB,  JOHANN  AUQUST  WILHELM,  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Berliu,  and  a  member  of  the  Consistory  of 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parenta,  at  Gdttin- 
gen,  on  the  15th  of  January  1789.  Hia  early  youth  waa  apent  in 
Hamburi^  whero  he  waa  educated  at  the  Qynmaaium,  and  at  the 
Johsnneum,  a  college  founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathedral,  in 
which  ia  placed  a  large  public  library.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
here  he  becajne  a  sincere  and  zealous  convert  to  the  Christian  fidth, 
aasaming  the  name  of  Neander  ('a  new  man,'  from  the  Greek)  on  his 
fa^^tism.  Ho  then,  in  1800,  repaired  to  the  Univeraity  of  Halle  to 
Btndy  theology,  and  thence  removed  to  that  of  Gottingen.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Hamburg,  in  1811,  he  transferred  himself  to  the 
UnivetBity  of  Heidelberg,  where  his  remarkable  theological  attain- 
ments obtained  him  in  1812  the  situation  of  Professor  Extraor- 
diaaiy  of  Theology ;  and  in  the  same  year  his  reputation  occasioned 
him  to  be  called  to  a  similar  office  in  the  Universi^  of  Berlin.  From 
that  time  hia  whole  life  waa  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
by  Us  writingB,  which  have  continued  to  gain  an  ever-extending 
influence,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  university  and  of  the  atudents 
onder  hia  care.  The  earliest  published  work  which  establiahed  his 
reputation  waa  '  The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Times,'  which  at  once 
ihowed  that  in  this  branch  of  Church  hiatory  he  waa  a  master  of  his 
art  This  appeared  in  1812 ;  in  1818  was  issued  'St  Bernard  and  hia 
Times,'  and  others  followed— on  the  principal  Gnostic  systems,  on 
St  Chrysoetom  and  ^e  Eastern  Church,  on  Tertullian  and  his 
wiitings,  *  Memorable  OccurrenciBa  from  the  History  of  Christianity 
and  Ghriaklan  Life,' —  between  1818  and  1826.  Theae  however 
were  only  the  preparatory  labours  for  his  valuable  work,  '  Universal 
Histcsy  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,'  in  5  volsi,  issued  suo- 
osBively  between  1825  and  1845.  This  history,  he  says,  is  at  once 
''a  speaking  proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Christianity;  a  school  of 
Christian  experience ;  a  voice  sounding  through  centuries  for  the 
cdifioation,  the  instruction,  and  the  warning  of  il  who  are  willing  to 
hear."  The  development  of  the  Christian  Church  and  faith  during 
the  Apoatolie  times  formed  the  subject  of  his  next  work,  '  Qeschichte 
der  Pflanxong  und  Leitung  der  Eirche  durch  die  Apostel,'  in  2  vols., 
published  in  188288.  In  these  works  he  has  with  great  ability  com- 
bated the  neologism  and  rationaliam  so  prevalent  in  Germany,  to 
which  he  was  ever  aa  active  an  opponent  aa  Schleiermaoher,  Hengsten- 
beig,  or  Tholuck.  In  1885  he  issued  'Das  Leben  Jesu  in  seinem 
geachiehtligen  ausammenhange '  ('  The  Life  of  Jesus  in  its  historical 
rektiona '),  a  work  which  was  wntten  in  direct  refutation  of  that  of 
Strauss  bearing  a  similar  title,  and  which  with  his  '  General  History 
of  the  Ghuichy'  and  the  '  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,'  have  had 
grsai  JnfinwMft  in  England,  and  been  highly  valued.  His  reputation 
aa  a  lectuer  waa  alio  great,  and  his  lectures  were  numerously  attended. 


After  a  short  illness  he  died  on  July  14, 1850.  Hia  smaller  oocasional 
writingB  were  coUeeted  by  himself,  and  published  in  1829  under  the 
title  of  <  Eleinen  Gelegenheiteschriffcen,'  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  alwaya  an  eameat  supporter.  The 
« Life  of  Christy'  *  History  of  Christianity,'  •  Hirtory  of  the  Planting  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  Apostolic  Church,'  and  other  of  his  works  have 
been  tranalated  into  English,  and  form  a  part  of  Bohn'a  *  Ecdesiaatioal 
Library.' 

NEARCHUS,  the  son  of  Androtimus,  was  a  Cretan  by  birth,  but 
an  inhabitant  of  AmphipoUs  on  the  Strymon.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  invasion  of  Asia,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  con- 
duct to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  fleet  which  had  been  built  on  the 
Hydaspes.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of  which  any 
account  is  given,  was  written  by  Nearchus  himself;  and  though  the 
original  journal  has  been  lost,  Arrian  appears  to  have  given  us,  in  hia 
'  Indies,  everything  of  importance  which  it  contained.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  have  also  preserved  some  account  of  this  voyage,  but  their 
narratives  are  full  of  mistakes  and  inconsistencies,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  fuU  and  accurate  account  of  Arrian. 

DodweU  and  some  other  modem  critics  have  considered  the  journal 
of  Nearohus,  as  pr^rved  by  Arrian,  to  be  spurious ;  but  its  authen- 
ticity haa  been  fully  established  by  Gosselin  {*  Qtographie  des  Greoe,' 
p.  25),  Sainte  Croix  ('  Examen  Critique,'  p.  250),  and  espedaUy  by 
Vincent  ('  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antients  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,'  vol.  i,  p.  68-77.) 

The  fieet  under  Kearchns  took  its  departure  from  a  station  south 
of  Pattala,  about  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  the 
beginnmg  of  October,  B.o.  826.  After  getting  dear  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus,  the  first  place  which  they  reached  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
Erokels,  which  Arrian  describes  aa  a  sandy  island.  This  place  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  modem  Curaohee,  or  Crotohey  Bay,  in  which 
there  ia  a  sandy  island,  dry  at  low-water.  At  Krokela,  Arrian  places 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  the  Arabii,  an  Indian  nation, 
and  its  termination  at  the  river  Arabis. 

After  remaining  one  day  at  Krokela,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the 
west,  keeping  a  promontory  named  Eirua  (C  Monae)  on  the  right 
and  a  low  island,  almost  level  with  the  sea,  on  their  left,  which  ran 
so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  channel  between  both. 
Having  cleared  this  passage  and  doubled  the  cape,  they  came  to  a 
bay,  or  harbour,  protected  from  the  ocean  by  an  isliind  called  Bibaota 
(Chuma,  or  Chilney).  This  hasbour  Nearoius  called  by  the  name 
of  Alexander,  and  here  he  determined  to  remain  till  the  season  should 
be  more  favourable  for  his  progress.  It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  he  left  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  at  the  beginning  of  October ; 
and  as  the  north-east  monsoon  does  not  commence  tiU  November, 
and  only  becomes  settled  in  December,  a  delay  of  some  time  was 
almoat  unavoidable.  Having  remained  at  this  place  for  twenty-four 
days,  be  continued  hia  voyage^  though  the  monsoon  had  not  yet  com- 
pletdy  changed ;  but  he  proceeded  very  slowly  for  some  days.  The 
fleet  anchored  auccessively  at  Donu9,  Saranga,  Sakala,  and  Moron- 
tobara,  or  Morontobarbara,  the  position  of  which  places  cannot  be 
determined,  and  afterwards  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arabis 
(Sonmeanny),  which  separates  the  country  of  the  Arabii  frt>m  that  of 
the  OnU»»  £Vom  the  AraUs  they  proceeded  twelve  miles  and  a  half 
to  Pagala,  and  from  Pagala  nineteen  milea  to  Kabana,  an  open  and 
deaert  shore :  between  Pagala  and  Eabana  they  lost  two  galleys  and 
a  transport  EVom  Eabana  they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Kokala, 
where  Nearohua  disembarked  his  men  and  formed  a  camp  on  the 
shore.  Here  Leonnatus,  who  had  been  left  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Oritts  by  Alexander  with  a  particular  charge  to  attend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fleets  joined  them,  and  supplied  them  with  provisions. 

After  remaining  some  days  at  Kokala,  they  proceeded  thirty-one 
miles  to  the  river  Tomerus.  This  waa  the  longest  distance  they 
had  sailed  yet  in  a  day;  and  their  progreaa  corresponds  to  the 
change  of  the  monsoon,  which  would  become  more  fixed  about  this 
time.  They  remained  six  days  at  the  Tomerus,  where  they  found 
barbarians,  shsggy  on  the  body  aa  well  as  on  the  head,  and  with  nails 
sharp  and  long  like  the  paws  of  wild  beast&  Thence  they  proceeded 
nearly  nineteen  miles  to  Malana  (Ras  Malin),  where  Arrian  fixes  the 
boundary  of  the  Oritss  and  the  oonunencement  of  GkMirosia.  The 
whole  of  the  coast  from  Malana  to  Cape  Jask,  a  distance  of  450  milea 
in  a  right  line,  waa  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyophagi  (fish-eaters),  who 
lived  almost  entirely  on  fish.  Their  bread  was  dried  fish,  pounded 
and  made  into  loavea  or  cakes ;  and  even  the  few  cattle  which  they 
had  fed  upon  dried  fish.  Arrian'a  description  of  the  coast  and  the 
people  is  confirmed  by  modem  trav^era,  one  of  whom,  quoted  by 
Vincent,  informs  us  that  *'  they  have  lew  portsi  littie  com  or  cattle ; 
their  country  is  a  low  plain  and  desert ;  their  chief  support  is  fish,  of 
which  they  take  some  of  a  prodigious  aiae :  these  they  salt^  partly  for 
tiieir  use,  and  partly  for  exportation;  they  eat  their  fish  dry,  and 
give  dried  fiaih  likewise  to  thdr  hones  and  cattle." 

From  Malana  the  fleet  proceeded  thirty-seven  milea  to  Bagisara; 
and  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  round  a  rook,  or  promontory, 
which  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea  (probably  Cape 
Arubah),  and  proceeded  snccessively  to  Kolta  and  Kidama  (Kalyba), 
where  they  found  the  datea  green.  Opposite  to  Kalama  was  an  iuand 
called  Kamine,  which  •PpMun  to  be  the  same  aa  the  modem  Ashtc^ 
or  Sungade^  Island.    From  Kalama  they  prooeeded  twelve  miles  to 
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Karbis ;  and  thence^  after  doabUng  a  high  rocky  prottontory,  which 
projected  nine  miles  into  the  aea,  and  which  is  probably  the  modem 
Cape  Paaaeenoe^  they  reaohed  a  safe  harbour,  called  HoBama,  which 
mnit  be  looked  for  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  cape.  , 

At  Moearoa  Nearohus  found  a  pilots  who  undertook  to  conduct  the 
fleet  to  the  Persian  Qul^  and  from  this  time  they  sailed  on  each  day 
a  much  greater  distance.  From  Moeama  they  proceeded  in  suooession 
to  BalomuB,  Barna,  Dendrobosa  (perhaps  the  Dendrobilla  of  Ptole- 
msBus),  and  Kophas,  the  position  of  which  places  is  uncerttdn,  with 
the  exception  of  Eophas,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modem 
Koppah.  From  Kopbas  the  fleet  sailed  round  Cape  Gwadel,  and  pro- 
ceeded 6fty  miles  to  Kyiza,  where  they  did  not  land,  as  the  coast  was 
rooky  and  barren.  Qn  the  following  day  they  surprised  a  smaU  town, 
probably  situated  on  Gutter  Bay,  and  obtained  some  com,  which  they 
were  greatly  in  want  of.  They  afterwards  anchored  at  a  cape  in  the , 
neighbourhood  cdled  Bageia:  and  thence  proceeded  about  eighty-seven 
miles  in  two  days  to  Eanasis,  a  town  in  ruins,  probably  situated  on 
Choubar  Bay.  From  Eanasis  Nearchus  sailed  twenty-four  hours 
without  intermission  to  a  desert  coast,  where  he  was  obliged  to  anchor 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  the  distress  of  the  people  was  now 
risen  to  such  a  height  that,  if  he  had  suffered  them  to  Und,  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  not  have  returned  on  board.  fVom 
this  place  they  proceeded,  in  great  want  of  provisions,  to  Kanat» 
(Tanka),  Troi,  aud  Dagasira,  and  at  length  reached  Badis,  a  place  on 
the  west«-m'side  of  Cape  Jask,  which  separated  the  countiy  of  the 
lohthyophagi  and  Karmania.  At  Badis  they  found  com,  viaee,  and 
fruit- trees  of  evexy  kind  except  the  olive,  a  town  inhabited^  and  the 
inhabitants  ready  to  relieve  their  wants. 

From  Badis  they  proceeded  fifty  miles,  and  came  to  an  anchor  on  an 
open  coast,  opposite  Cape  Maketa  (Ras  Muasendon),  from  which  point 
Nearchus  considered  that  the  Persian  Qulf  commenced.  From  Badis 
they  proceeded  forty-four  mUes,  to  Neoptana  (near  Earroon),  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  Neoptana  they  sailed  on  the  foUowinp;  day  six 
miles  to  the  river  Anamis  (Ibrahim),  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  a 
town  oalled  Harmosieia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
celebrated  island  of  Ormuz,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kear  tius  place 
Nearchus  landed  his  men,  and  ordered  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore ; 
and  learning  that  Alexander  was  only  distant  a  journey  of  five  days, 
he  went  wil^  a  few  attendants  to  his  camp,  ond  was  received  by  the 
king  with  marks  of  the  greatest  honour  and  respect  At  first  Alex- 
ander would  hardly  believe  that  the  fleet  had  airived  in  the  Persian 
Qulf  in  safety ;  and  when  he  was  assured  by  Kearchufe  of  the  fact,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  *' By  the  Grecian  Zeoa  and  the  Libyan  Ammon, 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  more  happy  in  receiving  this  intellig^ce 
than  at  being  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia ;  for  I  should  have  oonsidered 
the  loss  of  my  fleet,  and  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  as  a  counter- 
balance to  all  the  glory  I  have  acquired."  So  anxious  was  Alexander 
to  establish  a  commercial  intaroouise  between  India  and  the  western 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  with  Alexander,  Kearehus  retnmed  to 
the  fleet,  and  set  sail  again  about  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
(B.a  326)«  During  the  third  day's  saU,  three  of  the  ships  grounded 
during  a  storm  on  a  shoal  o£f  the  westem  coast  of  the  island  of  Oaiaota 
(Kishma) ;  but  they  fgat  off  when  the  storm  oeased,  and  joined  the  fleet 
on  the  following  day.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped  the  danger 
by  sailing  to  the  south-westward,  and  anchored  at  the  ishinds  called 
at  present  the  Great  and  Little  Tomb.  On  the  following  morning  they 
sailed  again  to  the  mainland,  leaving  on  t^eir  left  the  island  Pulora 
(Polior),  and  after  a  sail  of  two  or  thMe  days  arrived  at  Kataa(Eaish, 
Quase,  or  Kenn),  a  low  desert  island,  opposite  to  which,  according  to 
NearohusL  is  the  boundaxy  of  Persis  and  Karmania  on  the  coasts 

From  TxaXxob.  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Persis,  anchoring 
suooessively  at  Ilia,  opposite  the  island  of  Kaikandros  (Inderabia) ; 
at  Oohus,  under  a  high  mountain ;  at  Apostani  (Shewar  ?),  where 
they  found  many  ships  at  anchor ;  at  a  bay,  probably  the  same  as 
the  modem  Nabcmd,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  many  villages  with 
palm  and  other  fruit-trees;  at  Gogana  (Congoon),  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  mountain-stream  called  Areon;  and  at  the  river  Sitaous,  west  of 
the  modem  Bas  Khann,  where  Nearohus  remained  twenty-one  days  in 
order  to  repair  and  refit  several  of  his  ships,  during  which  time  he 
received  a  laige  suppjiy  of  com  from  Alexander.  About  the  Ist  of 
February  they  sailed  from  the  Sitacus  to  Hieratis  (Khore),  a  place 
well  inhabited,  and  thence  to  Mesambris,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  called  Padaigos.  Arrian  describes  the  whole  of  this  country 
as  a  peninsula,  which  coiresponds  most  correctly  with  Aboushehr, 
generally  called  Bushire.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Taoke,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oranis  (Khisht),  on  which  there  was  said  to  be  a 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  about  .200  stadia  up  the  country.  Strabo 
(zv.  p.  728.  Casanb.)  also  mentions  a  Persian  palace  near  the  sea, 
called  Oke,  which  apparently  is  a  shortened  form  of  Ta«oke.  From 
Taoke  they  proceeded  in  succession  to  Bhogonis  (Bunder  Height),  to 
Brisana,  a  winter  torrent,  and  to  the  river  Arosis,  called  Oroatis  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemceus  (*  Tab.'),  which,  according  to  Arrian^ 
divided  Persia  from  Susiana. 

At  the  Arosis  they  took  in  a  supply  of  water  for  five  days,  as  the 
pilots  told  them  that  no  harbour  could  be  gained  without  considerable 
danger,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  number  of  shoals  which  extended  from 
the  land  te  out  into  the  sear    The  whole  of  the  aarigati^B  along  the 


coast  of  Susidna  was  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  dsqger;  but 
the  fleet  eventually  passed  through  the  shoals  in  safety,  and  sailed  up 
the  river  Pautigris  (Earoon),  when  Nearohus  joined  Alexander  and 
his  army,  who  were  on  their  march  from  Persepolis  to  Sosa  Vinoent 
supposes  that  the  expedition  was  concluded  on.  the  24th  of  February, 
B.a  825. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  that  Nearchus  was  governor 
of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  (Justin,  xilL  4),  and  that  he  attached  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Antigonus,  whom  he  accompanied  in  several  of  hii 
expeditions.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.  He  is 
laat  mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  selected  by  Antigonus  in  b.c.  3U 
as  advisers  of  his  son  Demetrius  in  his  first  military  expedition. 

A  very  complete  kw\  interesting  exaodnation  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  is  given  by  \  incent  in  the  first  volume  of  '  The  Commeraa 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,'  from  which  the 
preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken. 

NBBBUS,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Asolepiada,  and  the  moRt 
eminent  physician  of  his  day,  lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  B.0. 580. 
The  Amphictyons,  having  consulted  the  orade  of  Delphi,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plague  breaking  out  among  their  army  while  besieging 
the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocts,  were  directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the 
young  of  a  stag,  together  with  gold."  This  was  interpreted  to  mean 
KebruB  and  his  son  Chiysus — [ycj9f>^f,  in  Greek,  mgnifies  'a  fawn,'  and 
Xpuffhsf  'gold'] — who  accordingly  joined  the  camp  of  the  Amphio- 
tyons,  where  the  former  helped  to  reduce  the  town  by  poisoning  the 
water;  and  the  latter  was  the  first  person  who  mounted  the  wsU  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault  (Thessali '  Oratio  ad  Athen.,  apud 
Hippocratis  Opera.')  For  the  Crisman  war  see  Strabo,  ix.  p.  418; 
and  Pausan,  <Phoa,'  87y  who  attributes  the  poisoning  of  the  water  to 
Solon. 

NECKER,  JAMES,  son  of  a  professor  of  law  at  Geneva,  wai  bom 
in  1782.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  was  employed  m  the 
house  of  Thelusson,.  the  great  banker,  who,  after  a  time,  in  ooDse- 
quenoe  of  his  abilities  and  the  services  whidi  he  had  rendered  to  the 
house,  took  him  into  partnership.  In  the  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  Neoker  realised  a  very  large  fortune  by  various  successful 
speculations,  and  retured  from  buiJ(neM  at  forty  years  of  age.  He 
now  began  to  aspire  to  official  situations,  and  vmrote  several  works  on 
financial  afihirs,  which  made  him  fisvourably  known.  He  wrote  con- 
cerning the  French  Bast. India  Company,  and  also  upon  the  corn-lavs, 
'Sur  la  L^ktion  des  Grains.'  His  *  Sloge  de  Colbert'  obtained  a 
prize  from  Uie  French  Academy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  memoir  upon 
the  French  finances,  suggesting  the  means  of  making  up  the  defidency 
in  the  revenue,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  minister  Maurepas,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  finanoes.  The  prerident,  being  delighted  with 
it,  obtained  for  the  author,  frt>m  Louis  XVL,  after  some  hesitation  on 
account  of  Necksr  bring  an  alien  and  a  Protestant^  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  treasury  in  1770.  This  was  a  new  offioe^  and  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistanoe  to  that  of  oomptroIl0^ 
general,  which  was  filled  by  the  oounsellor  of  state  Tabonreau  de 
Ri^ux,  a  mild  and  unassuming  man,  who,  feeing  his  inferiority  to 
Necker,  resigned  his  place  in  the  following  year.  Necker  was 
appointed  diiector-geneial  of  finanoes  in  June  1777,  but  without  a  seat 
in  the  coundL  That  was  a  critical  period ;  the  finanees^.had  been  long 
in  a  state  of  great  embarrasament,  and  the  impending  war  with 
England  on  account  of  the  American  colonies  required  agrmt  increase 
of  expenditure.  Keeker,  being  averse  to  impoeing  new  taxes,  endea- 
voured to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  economy  and  loans.  [Louis  XYI] 
In  1781  he  published  his  <  Compte  Bend1^'  which  disdoeed  for  the  firtt 
time  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Fsanoe^  and  made  him 
numerous  enemies. 

In  order  to  counteract  their  intrigues,  Neoker  asked  for  a  seat  is 
the  council  as  a  mark  of  the  king's  confidenoe,  but  this  being  refused 
on  the  score  of  his  religion,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
aooepted,  in  May  1781.  He  withdraw  to  Switaerhmd,  where  he  per 
ohaaed  an  estate  at  Copety  on  the  banks  of  the  Lenoan  Lake,  and  here 
he  vrrote  his  work,  *  Sur  rAdministmtion  des  Finanoes,'  1784.  '*  Both 
Necker  and  his  predecessor  Turgot,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
**  worked  for  the  public  good,  and  both  made  war  against  abuses.  Bnt 
Tuigot  had  the  disinterestedness  of  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropiit 
who  entirely  foigot  himself  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  of  mankind. 
Neoker  was  diwiterested,  but  only  in  numey  matten^  for  he  was 
tonnented  by  the  ambition  of  fame  and  popnlarity.  Turgot  had  faith 
in  his  principles ;  Neoker  confided  in  himself.  Tuxgot  had  fixed  idsss 
on  legislation,  and  he  wished  to  give  a  durable  government  to  Franoe; 
Necker  oombated  only  partial  abuses,  and  appeared  to  have  no  settled 
notions  of  the  science  of  govenment.  .  .  .  Turgot  wished  to  give 
to  the  Frendi  a  poUtieal  and  moral  education;  he  wished  to  form 
public  opinion ;  Necker  believed  that  public  opinion  in  Franoe  was 
very  enlightened,  and  he  bowed  himself  before  it.  The  former  spoke 
to  the  people  as  a  legislator,  the  other  as  a  courtier  of  the  people."  In 
his  retreat  however,  after  his  second  resignation,  he  altered  his  tona 
«  Publio  opinion,"  he  says,  iu  the  preface  to  his  work  '  De  rAdminis- 
tration  de  M.  Necker,  par  lui-mdme,'  1791,  "appears  to  me  no  longtf 
as  it  did  once.  The  respect  which  I  felt  for  it  has  been  weakened 
since  I  have  seen  that  opinion  influenced  by  the  arts  of  the  wicked, 
since  I  have  seen  it  waver  and  tremble  before  men  whom  it  ought  to 
have  rightly  estimated  and  marked  with  its  aoom  and  reprehation* 
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**  Nadwf's  firrt  reugnation  however  waa  mnch  to  be  regreiied ;  it  was 
a  lom  to  Franoe  at  a  critical  moment,  and  it  waa  a  great  fiuilt  on  his 
part,  for  he  might  have  maintained  himself  in  office;  bat  his  nnoon- 
querable  aelMoTO  prevented  him.  He  fancied  that  they  could  not  do 
without  him,  and  that  he  would  be  aoon  recalled,  and  thus  become 
aU-powerfuL  He  waa  mistaken ;  and  when  at  last  he  returned  to 
office,  the  aituation  of  the  state  waa  greatly  changed,  and  circumstanoea 
had  bMOmo  such  aa  to  require  talents  yery  superior  to  hik"  (Droz, 
'Hiatoire  du  R^gne  du  Louis  XVIV  b.  11, 1889.) 

In  1787  Keeker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  against  CSalonne, 
who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  his  office  of  comptroller-general  of 
the  finances,  and  he  waa,  in  consequence, 'banished  from  the  capital, 
but  was  aoon  after  recalled.  In  the  following  year  (August  1788),  on 
the  resifmation  of  Brienne,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  minister, 
Louis  XV I.  appointed  Necker  director-genexal  of  finances,  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  restoring  order  in  the  administration.  The  king  had 
aheady  promised  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  and  Necker 
urged  him  to  keep  his  promise.  But  he  failed  aa  a  statesman,  in  not 
arranging  beforehand  a  plan  for  the  sittings  of  those  states,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  collision  that  took  place  on  their  first  meeting.  In  fact 
Necker  waa  a  financier,  but  no  general  statesman ;  he  was  a  philo- 
lopher  and  a  man  of  letters,  but  not  a  jurist  or  a  legislator,  and  he 
was  thuB  considered  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  judge  of  these  matters. 
[MnkABBAU.]  His  second  ministry  was  short  Unable  to  check  or 
direct  the  popi^  storm,  and  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
court,  Necker,  unwilling  to  become  a  watchword  of  the  agitators, 
ofiTered  privately  to  Lome  XYL  to  quit  his  place  and  the  kingdom,  if 
he  thought  his  absence  would  tend  to  calm  the  public  effervescence. 
On  the  11th  of  July  1789  the  king  wrote  him  a  confidential  note, 
requesting  him  to  set  off  quickly  and  privately.  Necker  obeyed,  and 
set  off  for  Switzerland  that  very  night.  But  this  step,  instead  of 
preventing,  only  precipitated  the  Revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  the  National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  Necbur,  and 
Louis  complied.  Necker  was  received  in  triumph,  but  his  popularity 
waa  short-lived.  He  did  not  go  far  enough  to  please  the  movement- 
men.  In  December  of  the  following  year,  1790,  he  gave  in  his 
resifrnation  to  the  National  Assembly,  whidi  received  it  with  cool 
indifferenoeL  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Siritaerland,  in 
retirement  and  study,  and  wrote  several  political  tracts.  He  had 
written,  aeveral  years  before,  a  worl^  '  De  Tlmportanoe  des  Opinions 
Keligieuses.'  He  died  in  April  1804.  His  daughter  became  celebrated 
as  Madame  de  SUeL    [Stael.] 

NEEFS^  PETER,  called  '  the  Old,'  bom  at  Antwerp  in  the  year 
1570,  waa  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Steenwyck,  whose  manner  he 
elceely  imitated.  He  painted  views  of  churchea  and  convents^ 
espedally  interiors,  preferring  those  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
tora  He  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  perspective,  and 
represented  his  subjects,  with  all  their  rich  omamenta,  and  every 
member  of  the  architecture,  with  strict  truth,  and  yet  without  betray- 
ing the  appearance  of  anxious  labour.  Every  object  is  marked  with 
minute  precision,  and  finished  with  an  ezquiute  touch  and  a  light 
pencil  Hia  bright  clear  pictures,  in  which  he  avoided  the  darkish 
brown  colouring  sometimes  observable  in  the  works  of  his  master  Steen* 
vyck,  are  the  most  esteemed.  Beiog  an  indifferent  designer  of  figures, 
he  often  got  F.  iHncks,  Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel,  or  Teniers, 
to  paint  the  figurea ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  pictures  of  Neefs.  He  died  in  1651.  His  son  Petbb  Mabtut 
(called  *  the  Young ')  painted  in  the  same  style,  and  chose  the  same 
Bobjects  as  his  father.     He  was  bora  in  1601,  and  died  about  1660. 

NEEB,  ARNOLD  VANDER,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1619,  ia  well 
known  to  connoisseurs  and  artists  both  by  the  peculiarity  of  hia  style 
sad  by  the  handling  and  transparence  of  hia  landscapes.  His  subjects 
are  chiefly  views  of  villages  with  fishermen's  huts  on  the  low  banks  of 
rivera  and  canala.  His  pencilling  is  remarkably  neat,  his  touch  free 
and  dear,  and  his.  imitation  of  nature  faithfiiL  His  reputation  is 
founded  <m  his  moonlight  scenes,  in  which  he  has  never  been  excelled, 
and  perhapa  scarcely  equalled.  The  lustre  of  his  skies  about  the 
moon,  and  the  reflection  of  the  beams  on  the  water,  whether  calm  or 
•lightly  rippled,  are  admirable.  His  genuine  pictures  are  highly 
prized  all  over  Europe.  In  some  instances  they  are  iiither  too  black, 
probably  from  the  effects  of  time.    He  died  in  1683. 

NEER,  EQLON  HENDRICK  VANDER,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  studied  first  under  his  father, 
and  afterwards  under  Jacob  Yanloo.  He  was  well  versed  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  artk  In  history,  his  composition  is  skilful  and  his 
drawing  oorrect ;  his  portraits  both  large  and  small  are  spirited  and 
well  coloured;  and  his  conversations  haye  all  the  excellencies  of 
Terbuxg.  He  lived  first  at  Paris,  then  at  Orange,  and  lastly  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine  at  Diisseldorf,  where  he  died  in  1703. 

NEHEMIAH,  the  author  of  one  of  the  canonical  hooka  of  the  Old 
Testament,  gives  what  we  may  call  his  autobiography.  He  was  the 
son  of  Hachaliah,  and  filled  the  high  and  contidential  office  of  cup- 
besrer  to  Artaxerzes,  king  of  Persia,  then  residing  at  Susa.  After  his 
countrymen  had  been  released  by  Cyrus,  had  returned  to  Jerasalem 
under  Zerabbabel,  and  were  endeavouring  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
onder  the  guidance  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  waa  informed  of  the  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  oppreasions  and  insults  to  which  they  were  subjected.     This 
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intelligenoe  occasioned  a  sadness  which  was  remarked  by  his  royal 
master,  who,  when  informed  of  the  cause,  sent  him  to  Jerusalem  aa 
civil  governor,  in  succession  to  Zerabbabel,  who  died  about  thia  time, 
B.C.  445.  He  seslously  assisted  Ezra  in  enforcing  his  religious  reforms, 
but  his  own  special  charge  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  Jerusalem 
from  the  attadcs  of  foreign  enemies,  and  to  re-organise  the  civil 
government  This  he  effected :  he  built  walls  and  gates  to  the  town, 
with  a  palace  for  himaelf  and  future  governors,  in  despite  of  much 
vexatious  opposition ;  each  builder  "  with  one  of  hia  hands  wrought  in 
the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon."  The  walla  were 
at  length  dedicated  with  much  solemnity,  and  Eara  read  the  book  of 
the  law.  Nehemiah  had  obtained  leave  of  absenoe  from  Artazerxes 
for  twelve  years,  which  were  now  expired ;  he  therefore  appointed  his 
brother  Hanani,  with  Hananiah  the  ruler  of  the  palace^  to  be  the  civil 
governors,  and  returned  to  Susa.  During  his  residence  he  states  that 
he  accepted  of  no  salary  as  governor,  and,  in  addition,  kept  a  liberal 
public  table,  at  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  visiton,  Jews  and  strsngers, 
attended  daily.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Susa,  he  Issmed  that  his 
regulations  were  disregarded,  the  Temple  aervice  neglected,  and  the 
Temple  itself  desecrated ;  that  the  high-priest  was  cormpt,  the  sabbath 
profaned,  and  marriages  with  heathen  women  encouraged.  He  obtained 
a  re-appointment  to  hia  former  office,  returned,  and  proceeded  vigor- 
ously to  the  correotion  of  the  evils  grown  up  in  his  absence.  His 
second  residence  oontinued  about  four  years,  till  b.o.  420.  The  eon- 
tents  of  the  book  of  Nehemish  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
aa  that  of  Ezra,  with  which  it  was  formerly  united  under  the  title  of 
the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras  [Ezra],  and  some  writers  have 
contended,  though  we  think  without  foundation,  that  Ezra  was  the 
author  of  both. 

NELEDINSKT-MELETZEY,  YURII,  the  most  endnent  song- 
writer  Russia  has  yet  produced,  waa  bom  in  1751.  He  served  in  the 
campaigna  agiunst  the  Turks,  from  the  year  1770  to  1774,  and,  after 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries,  accompanied  the  Russian  nussion 
to  Constantinople.  Subsequently  an  office  in  iiie  dvil  department 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Paul,  and  in  1797-98  he 
aocompanied  that  sovereign  in  his  journey  to  Kazan  and  White  Russia. 
This  last  mark  of  the  imperial  favour  was  followed  l^  otiiers  of  a 
more  substantial  nature,  for  an  estate  with  several  hundred  peasanta 
was  shortly  after  allotted  to  him  as  the  reward  of  his  serrices,  besides 
the  order  of  St  Anne,  to  which  that  of  St  Alexander  Nevsky  waa 
added  in  1809.  Though,  considered  singly,  his  songs  and  ballads  may 
appear  merely  elegant  poetical  trifles,  and  indicate  no  very  high  literary 
effort  or  ambition,  they  prove  him  to  have  possessed  a  decided  talent 
for  that  apedea  of  composition,  and  the  power  of  infusing  into  it  a 
gracefulness  and  charm  for  which  the  language  afforded  no  previoua 
models.  To  great  simplicity  they  unite  gnat  tenderness  and  warmth 
of  feeling.    He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  son  of  Edmund  Nelson,  rector  of  Burnham 
Thorpe^  and  Catherine  hia  wife,  waa  bom  at  his  father's  residence  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  29th  of  September  1768.  His  mother  died  in  1767, 
leaving  eight  children,  for  whom  an  early  provision  was  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  slendo'  income  of  their  father.  Nelson  had  neither 
a  strong  frame  nor  a  hardy  conatitution,  yet  his  weakness  did  not 
disincline  him  to  leave  home :  he  embraced  willingly  the  opportunity 
of  going  to  see,  which  was  offered  through  tiie  position  in  the  navy 
which  waa  held  by  his  unde,  Captain  SuckUng,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Raisonnable,  64,  in  which  Nelson  was  entered  aa  midshipman. 
The  Raisonnable  waa  soon  afterwards  paid  ofE,  and  service  in  a  guard- 
ship,  to  which  his  relation  was  appointed,  being  objectionable  for  a 
boy,  he  entered  the  merchant  service^  and  sought  active  employment 
in  an  outward-bound  West  Indiaman.  Mr.  Southey  says,  **  He  returned 
a  good  practical  seaman,  but  with  a  hatred  of  the  king's  service,  and  a 
saying  then  common  among  sailors,  'aft  the  most  honour,  forward  the 
better  man.' "  To  remove  this  hatred,  his  uncle  received  him  on  board 
his  guard-ship  in  the  Thames,  and  though  this  service  was  less  enter- 
prising than  might  have  been  desired,  it  waa  advantageous  to  Nelson 
in  two  respects :  it  enabled  him  to  overoome  his  prejudice  against  the 
navy,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  |>ilotage,  which  he  afterwards  tamed  to 
good  account  By  his  uncle'a  influence  he  obtained  a  rating  on  board 
the  Carcass,  Captain  Lutwidge,  in  the  North  Polar  expedition  under 
Captain  Phipps :  on  his  return  he  was  placed  on  board  the  Seahoiw^ 
and  went  to  tiie  Eaat  Indiea  in  her,  whence  he  waa  invalided. 

Reoorering  his  health  on  the  pssssge  home,  he  was  appointed 
acting-lieutenant  to  the  Woroeater,  and  subsequently  lieutenant  of 
the  Lowestoffe  and  the  Bristol;  oonunander  of  the  Badger,  brig,  in 
December  1778;  and  post-captain  to  the  Hinchinbroke^  June  11, 1779. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Fort  San  Juan,  Nicaragua^ 
and  took  the  island  of  St  Bartolomeo,  Pestilence  reduced  his  crew 
from  200  to  10  men,  and  Nelson,  crippled  by  disease,  was  obliged  to 
return  home.  The  Bath  waters  having  restored  him,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Albemarle,  in  which  he  cruised  during  the  winter  of  1781-82  in 
the  North  Sea,  whenoe  he  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sandwich  to  Quebec» 
On  this  station  he  remained  until  peace  waa  concluded,  when  he  went 
for  a  abort  time  to  St.  Omer.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas,  28, 
and  sent  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  March  1784. 

The  Americans  were  then  trading  with  the  British  colonies  on  the 
footing  of  British  subjects,  but  as  they  had  become  foreigners  by  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  as  such  were  not  allowed  to  trade 
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trtth  thoke  ikloiHlB^  N«bim  d«twmln«d  to  put  a  stop  to  thwto  pro> 
•tedlfigBl  and  ibdoMd  Sit  R.  Hagkto  to  iMUd  Oidcn  to  Mforoe  tlM 
Biktigattoei  ttdt^  frhkh  ord«ni  howeysr  iv«M  Babflaquently  recalled 
If elMMi  tlMti  fbtt&d  h»  mtiat  either  ditob«y  hit  orden  or  the  aots  of 
l«»liAm«bt :  he  dete)niii]i«d  on  the  former,  Mid  Beised  four  AmeHtttLii 
tMfeeliirith  fMght  at  Nevife,  carrying  island  oolotirs.  The  whole 
etttony  FMe  Againat  him,  but  uie  shlpB  were  ultimately  eondemned  In 
tha  Admiral^  eonrt  He  married  at  Neti%  4th  of  March  1787,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Niibttt>  a  phymoian,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Herbort, 
flmident  of  that  island,  who  had  one  eon,  named  Joaiah.  He  returned 
to  Intend  in  June  17S7,  and  lited  in  Mtifement  till  the  ere  of  the 
Fnnoh  faiK)ltttiobary  war,  When  he  applied  for  eknployment. 

On  the  60kh  of  January  1798.  he  waa  appointed  to  tbo  Agamemnon, 
Of  04  guna,  and  %wAi  with  him  hia  step-aon  Joaiah  Kiabet  aa  midahip- 
diaa.  The  fleet,  under  Lofd  Hood's  orders,  reached  tha  aouth  of 
t^aitoe  at  a  time  wh«n  it  would  willingly  hsYe  become  a  aepttrate 
xvpttbHo  undtr  l^e  protection  of  Sngland.  Nehon'  was  sont  with 
deapatchea  to  ^e  court  of  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  WilliMn  and  Lady  Hamilton.  Ho  afterwards  joined  Commodoro 
Llntee  at  Tunis,  to  expostulate  with  the  dey  on  the  impolicy  of 
supporting  France.  On  the  pttisago,  he  fell  in  with  three  French 
fHgatea,  a  eorv«tts^  and  brig ;  a  running  fight  of  three  houra  enaued, 
m&n  a  change  of  Wind  enabled  the  enemy  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the 
Agamemnon'a  guna,  whioh  ship  had  received  so  much  damage  in  her 
tails  and  rigghig,  that  she  was  unable  to  renew  the  action,  and  the 
«nemy  left  her  unmolested.  Subsequently  Nelson  was  detached  with 
a  small  squiidt\>n  to  cooperate  with  Paoli  in  CorsieOi  The  Frenoh 
hating  withdrawn  from  8t  Fioreuzo  to  Bastia,  Lord  Hood,  with  Nelson 
as  his  senior  captain,  determined  to  reduce  that  place  with  a  naval 
fbroe,  Gen«fal  Dundas  having  refused  to  co-operate.  The  garrison 
capitulated  to  Lord  Hood,  May  19,  1794.  At  the  sioge  of  Calvi, 
whither  the  Agamemnon  was  sent  to  co^opelfate  with  Sir  Charles 
BtuaiFty  Nrison  lost  an  eye,  from  a  shot  striking  the  ground  near  him 
and  driving  tha*  sand  into  it  Here  the  dog-days  and  an  epidemic 
thinned  his  crew,  whose  health  was  praviously  impaired  with  hard 
aertlas.  Admizul  Hotham  had  now  sUcOeeded  Lord  Hood  iu  the 
Maditarranean  command,  and  in  the  partial  action  with  the  French 
fleet  which  took  plaoe  soon  after,  the  Agamemnon  engaged  the  ^a 
itia;  the  action  was  tenewed  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Agamem- 
non Again  engaged  the  same  ship,  which  was  taken,  together  with  the 
Oenseur<  Kelson  was  dosirous  of  continuing  the  adtion  with  the  rest 
Of  the  fleely  but  tho  admiral  was  satisEed  with  this  slight  success. 
The  next  servide  on  which  he  was  employed  was  tho  blockade  of 
Genos,  hi  oo-operatlofl  with  the  Austrian  army.  In  order  to  drive  tho 
FVeooh  out  of  that  state.  He  had  a  squadron  of  frigates  under  hia 
otdsfa,  and  naripowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Frenoh  fleet  within 
Right  of  the  Bnglish  fleet,  whioh  was  becalmed  in  8t  Fioranso  Bay. 
Another  partial  action  suooeeded,  in  which  the  French  ship  L*Alclde, 
74,  Wis  taken,  but  burnt  by  the  explosion  of  some  combustibles  then 
in  use  among  ths  Frenoh.  Only  200  of  her  Crew  were  saved.  The 
Austrlans,  being  beaten,  gave  the  French  possession  of  the  Qenoese 
toast,  and  Nelson  sailed  for  Leghorn  to  refit  Sir  John  Jervis  took 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1795,  and  Nelson  resumed 
bis  station  in  the  Qulf  of  Genoa.  He  next  superintended  the  evacua- 
tion of  BsstlB,  and  havmg  effected  this,  proceeded  in  the  Minerva, 
Oaplaiii  Georgo  Cockbum,  to  perform  the  same  service  at  Porto 
Fsm^.  On  the  passage  they  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates,  took 
one,  and  compelled  the  other  to  haul  off,  when  a  squadron,  of  which 
thace  frigates  fbrmed  a  part,  bote  in  sight,  and  the  prize  wSs  retaken. 
Ftom  Forto  Ferrajo  Nelson  took  eontoy  to  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  joined  Sir  J.  Jervis  with 
the  intelligencsb  He  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  as  commodore  on 
boatfd  the  Captain,  74  guns.  Captain  R.  W.  Millar,  and  was  eminently 
diothigttiahed  in  tho  general  action  of  February  14,  1797,  with  the 
Spanish  fleets  hi  whioh  the  Captain,  after  engaging,  with  the  CuUoden, 
ttirse  firat-ntea  and  three  others,  being  at  length  crippled,  fell  along- 
side  the  Baa  Nicolas,  of  80  guns,  and  carried  her  by  boarding. 
Kelaon  himsolf  on  this  occasion  boarded  through  the  cabin  whidowa 
The  San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  was  lyhjrg  on  the  other  side,  and  he  led 
Ihe  boarders  from  the  Sen  Nicolas  to  her,  with  the  cry  of  "West- 
minster Abbey  or  tiotory  I "  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  on  the  quarterdeck  of  this  Spanish  flrst-nte  Nelson  received  the 
awoids  of  the  reai^admiral  and  his  oifioers. 

BaiM«  tho  news  of  tiie  action  reached  England,  Nelson  had  been 
ptomotedtotherankof  rea^admiral;  the  order  of  the  Bath  was  now 
beatowed  on  him,  and  the  fteedom  of  Norwich  was  voted  to  him,  to 
whioh  eity  he  gavo  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  rea^admiral.  He  now 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Theseus,  and  commanded  the  in-^ore  squadron 
smployod  in  the  bloekade  of  Cadiz.  On  the  8rd  of  July  1797  Lord 
St  Yinoent  bombarded  that  town.  In  withdrawing  the  bomb-Yessel 
out  of  guuHBho^  the  Spanish  gun-boats  and  laundies  endeavoured  to 
eaptuM  her,  but  were  successfully  met  by  a  similar  force  under  Nelson, 
in  which  tho  Spaairik  oommauder  attempted  to  carry  his  boat,  and 
both  distingtdshed  themselves  personally  k  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
His  next  service  was  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  tho  town  and  fort  of 
Santa  Cnis,  Teneriffe,  with  three  sail  of  the  line,  one  flfty-gnn  ship, 
tod  three  frigates :  the  British  gained  a  footing  on  the  mole,  but  wero 
ftpulsed.    In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  his  boat,  Nelson  received  a 


shot  throui^  his  right  elbow.  He  was  with  difllcnlty  carried  oa  board 
hia  ship,  where  the  arm  waa  immediately  amputated.  Notwithstanding 
the  ftUuro  of  this  enterprise)  finSh  honouni  awaited  hhsL  Ha  wu 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  lOOOL,  on  whioh  oooasion  hs  Was  obliged 
to  preaant  a  memorial,  whieh  exhibited  a  singular  catalogue  of  sarvicee. 
Ha  slated  that  he  had  been  in  four  actions  with  hostile  fleeti,  in  three 
with  boats  employed  in  cutting  out,  and  at  the  taking  of  three  towns; 
employed  at  Bast^  and  Calvi ;  had  assisted  in  capturing  seven  lail  of 
the  line,  aix  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven  Drivateers,  taken  fifty 
merohant  vessels,  and  been  in  action  120  times ;  lost  his  right  eye  and 
arm.  and  received  other  severe  wounds.  Ho  also  received  the  freedom 
of  tne  cities  of  London  and' Bristol.  Early  in  1798,  Sir  Horatio  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Yanguard,  74^  and  joined  Lord  St  Yinoant  atQibraltar, 
by  whom  he  was  detached  on  the  9th  of  Mayi  to  watch  the  port  of 
Toulon,  where  the  expedition  for  Egypt  waa  then  fitting*  The  Van- 
guard waa  dismasted  in  a  heavy  gale  of  vrind  off  Toulon,  on  the  20Ui, 
and,  during  the  thiok  weabher  tluit  ibllowed,  the  French  fleet  escaped. 
Having  rafitted  hia  ahip,  and  being  reinforoed  by  eleven  sail  of  the 
line,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  with  the  following  ahipt  :— 
Cullodan,  Qolla^,  Minotaur^  Defenoe,  Bellerophon,  Higeatic^  Zealoat, 
Swlftaure,  Alexander,  Orion,  Theaeus,  Aadacious,  and  Leander,  all  cf 
74  guna. 

Nelson  heard  of  the  enemy's  armament  at  Malta,  and  shaped  his 
ooune  to  Candia,  but  getting  no  tidings  there,  be  returned  to  Sieily. 
Having  obtained  supplies  at  Syracuse,  he  sailed  for  the  Morsa  on  the 
26th  of  July^  obtained  intelhgence  at  Coron  which  caused  him  to 
shape  his  oourse  for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  August  1, 1798,  and 
found  the  Frenoh  fleet  lying  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir .  The  haamees  had 
prevented  the  two  fleets  from  perceiving  each  other,  although  they 
actually  crossed  in  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  June.  The  French  had 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  Bmeys,  unable  to  enter 
the  long-neglected  port,  moored  his  fleet,  consisting  of  one  first-rote, 
three  second-ratss,  nine  soventy-fours»  and  four  frigates,  in  Aboukir 
Bay*  On  perceiving  the  enemy's  position.  Nelson  adopted  the  plan 
projected  by  Lord  Hood  in  Qouijean  Road,  but  whioh  he  had  there 
found  impracticable,  of  stationing  his  ships  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and 
another  on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  of  theirs.  The  action  commeoc«d 
at  6h.  20m.  P.K.,  August  12bh,  and  at  noon  of  the  18th,  of  the  French 
fleet  one  ship  had  blown  up,  eight  had  surrendered,  two  escaped,  and 
two  were  aground,  of  whioh  one  yielded,  and  the  other  waa  burnt  by 
her  crew.  The  loaa  auatained  by  the  English  waa  218  killed,  and  678 
wounded ;  that  of  the  French'  is  variously  stated,  but  it  probably 
amounted  to  2000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Brueys,  after  bein^' 
thrice  wounded,  was  blown  up  in  his  ship  L'Orient,  pert  of  whosi: 
mainmast  wss  made  into  a  coffin  by  order  of  Captain  Hallowell,  and 
by  him  preaented  to  Nelson.  Nelaon  receiyed  a  aeven  wound  in  hi:i 
forehead  from  a  piece  of  langridge-ahot.  The  CuUodan  grounded  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  was  unable  to  take  part  in  ii. 
On  this  oooasion  Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
pensions  of  3000/.  per  annum  were  settled  on  him  and  his  two  next 
heiia  male.  The  thanks  of  the  parliament  and  gold  medals  were  voted 
to  him  and  all  the  captains  engaged. 

From  this  time  Nelson  remained  chiefly  employed  on  the  Neapolitsn 
coasts,  during  which  period  ho  permitted  that  which  must  ever  remain 
a  blot  on  his  character,  and  which  tarnished  the  honour  of  the  Briti»h 
flag^the  judicial  murder  of  Prince  Carraeoioli«  Capua  and  Qa^ 
now  aurrendered  to  tiie  naval  force  under  Nelson's  orders.  In  Febrdsry 
1800  Nelson  sailed  for  Malta,  and  captured  the  French  ship  of  the  line 
Q^n^reux,  which  escaped  from  Aboukir,  and  also  a  frigate.  On  Lord 
Keith's  return  from  England,  Nelson  came  home,  leaving  Captain 
Trowbridge  in  command  of  the  squadron  blockading  Malta,  ^ich 
isUmd  capitulated  In  September  1800.  Within  three  months  after  his 
return,  he  separated  from  Lady  Nelson,  in  consequence  of  his  infatuated 
attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.  He  sailed,  March  12, 1801,  as  second 
in  command  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen 
sail  of  the  line,  frigates,  bombs,  fire-ships,  fta,  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty-three  sail,  having  on  board  the  49th  regiment,  two  companies  of 
rifles,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  The  fleet  arrived  in  the  Soand, 
and  after  some  time  lost  in  negociation  by  Mr.  Yansittart,  anchored 
between  the  island  of  Huen  and  Copenhagen.  Lord  Ndson  faaviog 
offered  his  services  in  the  attack  on  the  Bamieh  fleets  he  was  detached 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller  craft,  making  thirty-aix  sai), 
1st  of  April  1801,  and  anchored  at  dark  off  Draco  Pohit,  two  miles 
from  the  Danish  Hne.  The  formidable  force  opposed  to  the  Brituh 
consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  mounting  028  guns,  chiefly  86  and  84 
pounders,  manned  by  4849  men,  moored  in  a  Una  a  mile  in  length, 
flanked  by  two  batteries,  called  Trekroner,  of  thirty  24'pounderB  and 
thirty-eight  SO-pounders,  with  Aimaces,  oomnumded  by  block-ship^. 
The  action  commenced  at  nine  a.m.,  and  lasted  flve  hoofv,  when  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  by  the  crown-prlnoe  sending  ttie  Danish  adjutas^ 
genend  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  settle  the  terms,  in  rsply  to  Lord 
Nelson's  celebrated  note :  ••  Vico.AdmiraI  Lord  Nelson  has  been  com- 
manded to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists:  The  line  of 
defenco  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  Britirii  flag;  hot 
if  the  firing  is  continuod  on  the  part  of  Denmsrit,  he  must  set  on  fire 
all  the  prizes  he  has  taken,  without  havinar  the  power  of  ssring  the 
men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  biave  Danes  J^J*^ 
brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  eoemJos  of  the  EogUsfa."    The 
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British  killad  and  mortally  wotiBded  weze  850 ;  and  the  woimdod  85a 
The  Dulah  Ion  was  estimated  at  between  1600  and  1800  men  killed 
and  wounded :  of  the  eighteen  floatiDg  batteriei^  thirteen  were  taken 
or  destroyed. 

Amicable  relations  having  been  restored  between  England  and  the 
northern  powers,  Lord  Nelson  returned  in  oommand  of  the  squadron 
to  England  (Sir  Hyde  Parker  having  been  reeal^),  when  the  thanks 
of  paiiiament  were  voted  to  him  for  Copenhagen.  To  allay  the  publio 
alarm  ezeited  by  Bonaparte's  proposed  invasion.  Nelson  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  ahorei,  raoonnoitred  Boulogne  in  the  Medusa  frigate, 
attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  withdrew  with  a 
loss  of  172  men,  having  gained  no  advantage.  From  this  time  he  lived 
in  retirement  in  Surrey,  till  he -was  called  on  to  assume  the  Hediterra- 
oean  oommand.  He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Victoiy,  on  war  breaking 
out  in  1803.  His  ohief  employment  was  watohtng  the  French  in 
Toulon.  On  the  17th  4>f  January  1805,  the  French  fleet  put  to  sea 
under  vice-admiral  Yilleneuve,  but  was  driven  back  by  heavy  gales. 
Yillen^iive  sailed  again  on  the  29th  of  March,  received  a  reinforcement 
at  Gadia,  and  made  for  Martinique  with  aeventeen  sail  of  the  line,  eeven 
frigatel^  and  four  sloops.  On  the  12th  of  May  Lord  Kelson  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  Yilleneuve  with  ten  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  firigates^  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  on  which 
day  Admiral  YUleneuve  sailed  from  Martinique,  and  having  efifeoted 
ooUiiDg  except  the  re-capture  of  the  Diamond  rock,  and  made  priies 
of  a  convoy  ti  fifteen  nil  of  West  Indiamen,  returned  to  Europe,  and 
arrived  off  Cape  Fiaisterra  July  9th.  Lord  Nelson  quitted  Antigua 
June  18tb,  and  made  Cape  SI  Yincent  en  the  17th  of  July,  having 
been  absent  uxty-siz  days.  Thus  frustrated  in  his  plans,  he  judged 
best  to  reinfbree  the  Channel  squadron,  lest  the  enemy  should  bear 
downoaBreat 

With  this  view  he  joined  Admiral  Cornwallis  off  Ushant,  and  leav- 
ing his  fleet  there,  he  went  home,  and  struck  his  flag.  He  hoisted  it 
again  ia  the  Yietory  on  the  15th  of  September,  1805,  and  arrived  off 
Cadis  on  the  29th  (hie  birth-day),  to  take  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  The  force  under  him  ooDsisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  lino,  and  four  frigates^  which  he  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of 
f!adix  to  a  station  siztosn  or  eighteen  leagues  to  the  westward,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  pot  to  sea.  On  October  21et^  at 
day-break,  the  combined  much  and  Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates,  were  seen  a>head 
twelve  miles  to  leeward.  At  lib.  40m.,  wbUe  bearing  down  in  two 
lines  on  the  enemy,  whose  position  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent^ 
ooncave  towards  the  British,  Lord  Nelson  hoisted  the  celebrated  tale- 
graphio  signal, '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  du^.'  At  ten 
minutes  past  noon  OolHngwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereijm,  oommenoed 
the  action  on  the  part  of  the  British.  At  one  pjl  the  VietOEy  passed 
under  the  st^m  of  the  Bncentaur.  In  ^he  heat  of  the  action,  about 
Ih.  25m.,  while  in  the  act  of  turning  in  his  walk  on  the  quarter  deck, 
Lord  Nelson  received  his  death-wound  by  a  musket^ball  fired  from  the 
Badoubtable,  which  entered  his  left  shoulder,  and  lodged  in  the  spina 
He  ezpifed  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  but  not  before  he  knew  that  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  total  British  loss  waa  460  killed,  1250 
wounded.  Seventeen  French  and  Spanish  ships  ware  captured,  and 
one  bumt^  Admiral  Dumanoir  escaped  to  the  aeuthward  with  four 
sail,  which  were  shortly  after  taken  by  Sur  B.  Stnushan.  Admiial 
Gravina,  with  the  remaining  eleven  ships,  got  into  Cadia. 

•'The  death  of  Ndaon,"  says  Southey,  "was  felt  in  Enghndas  a 
publio  calamity ;  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prematurely 
wiiese  work  was  done,  nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented  who  died  ao  fnll  of 
honoura  and  at  the  height  of  human  &me."  On  the  9th  of  January 
1800,  the  body  of  Nelson  was  buried  at  St.  Pauls.  His  brother,  the 
Bev.  William  Nelson,  waa  created  an  earl,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.  per 
annum;  10,0002.  were  voted  to  each  of  lus  sisters,  and  lOO^OOOf.  for 
the  purchase  of  an  estate.  The  imhappy  Lady  Hamilton,  and  hia 
'adopted  cbiJd'  Horatia,  whom  he  had  ''left  as  a  lagaoy  to  his 
country,"  both  with  his  d;ing  words,  and  in  a  codidl  to  his  will — 
which  codicil  was  mo£t  improperly  ooncealed  by  hit  brother  William  till 
the  parliamentary  grant  to  himself  was  eompleted  (see  Pettigrcw*s 
Memoirs  of  Nelson,  it  624-5)^remain6d  without  the  smallest  provuion. 
Lady  Hamilton  died  a  few  years  later  in  extreme  povei-ty  at  Calaia 
Horatia  Nelson  married  a  clergyman,  and  within  tha  lait  few  yeara  a 
•enee  of  the  wrong  done  in  lavishing  almost  the  whole  of  the  lai^ge 
parliamentary  grant  upon  Nelson's  very  undeserving  brother  has 
eaneed  an  attempt  to  be  made  in  some  measure  to  atone  for  the 
original  neglect  by  rendering  easier  the  outset  in  life  of  Horatia 
KeUon'a  ohUdren. 

Nelaon's  Despatehea  and  Letters,  edited  by  Sur  Harris  Niodas,  were 
publiahed  in  1844  in  7  vola  8vo.  * 

NRLSON,  BOBEUT,  author  of  various  works  in  practical  divmity, 
which  have  long  been  held  in  very  high  eatimation  byaeriousand 
pious  persons,  waa  bom  June  22,  1656.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Lewis  Boharts,  a  merdumt  of  London,  who  is  believed  tb  be  the  ' 
person  of  that  name  who  wrote  '  The  Merchant's  Map  of  Commeroe,' 
printed  in  16S8,  and  whose  descendants,  the  Bofaerts,  Nelson,  and 
Hangers,  were  very  estensively  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant 
How  far  he  was  himself  conneetad  with  oommeroe  dosa  not  appear; 
but  he  waa  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  while  a  young  man 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.    He  was  intimate  with  HvUey, 


with  whom  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  While  at  Borne  he  met 
with,  and  married  in  1662,  Lady  Theophihi  Lucy,  widow  of  a  baronet 
and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.  This  lady  some  time  after  thehr 
marriage  became  a  Bon  nn  Cathdie,  to  his  great  grief;  his  mind  hav- 
ing been  much  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  both  the  practical 
and  controversial  points  in  divinity,  and  Ms  ohisf  friends  being 
eminent  divines  in  the  English  Chufoh,  particularly  Bnll,  Hiokea» 
Lloyd,  and  Tillotson-^the  Isst  especuJly  was  his  intimate  friend. 
Nelson  not  only  employed  his  own  powenof  penuasion,  both  verbal 
and  literary,  but  called  in  the  aid  of'  his  friend  Dr.  Tillotson ;  both 
were  however  unsuooeaBfiil,  the  lady  continuing  in  the  Bomish  conv> 
munion  till  her  death.  His  first  work  '  TransnfaataotiatiQn  oontraiy  to 
Scripture  :  or  the  Protestant's  Answer  to  the  Seeker's  Request^'  1668, 
appears  to  be  the  substanoe  of  his  considerations  en  this  subjeot. 

At  the  Bevolution  he  scrupled  te  take  Uie  oaths  to  kmg  Willian, 
and  remained  a  non«juior  till  the  year  1709,  when  on  the  death- of  Dr. 
lioyd,  the  last  survivor  of  the  deprived  non-juring  bishops^  except  Dk 
Keen>  he^  by  Dr.  Keen's  advice,  retamed  to  the  Church 'of  Bogland 
as  than  established.  He  died  Januaiy  16, 1715,  at  Kenaington,  and 
was  buried  in  the  oemetery  of  St  Qeorge  the  Martyr,  by  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works  :>-'  Practice  of  True  Devotion, 
in  velation  to  the  End  aa  well  as  to  the  Means  of  BeUgion ; '  <  Com- 
panion for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  Bngland ;'  'Qraait 
Duty  of  frequenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice;'  'An  Aeeouit  of  the 
life  and  Writmgs  of  William  Kettlewe)l ; '  *  Letters  to  Dr.  Ckrke  on 
the  Trinity; '  '  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,'  ftc  He  alM>  pnblishsd 
the  BngUsh  works  of  Bishop  Bnll,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  with  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings.  He  Is  also  rsmai^ble  for  having 
been  a  bountiful  contributor,  both  during  his  life  and  at  hia  death,  to 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  difiVtsion  of  Christian 
knowledge. 

NESdEai'ANUS,  MARCUS  ATJBELIU8  OLYMProS,  a  Latin 
poet,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage,  lived  towuds  tiie  close 
of  the  8rd  cmtury,  under  the  reigns  of  Canis  and  his  sons  Ou^ns 
and  Numerianua.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  particulars  <^  his 
life.  He  wroto  a  poem  on  hunting,  'De  Venatione,'  which  he  deiU- 
cated  to  Carinus  and  Nomerianus,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us 
imfi&iahed.  He  also  wrote  four  eobgues,  whioh  have  consldeiable 
poetical  merit,  and  have  been  repeatedly  published,  together  with  ^e 
eclogues  of  his  contemporary  Calpumius.  Mairault  has  made  a 
French  translation  of  Nemesianua's  eclogues,  with  copious  notes,  8vd, 
1744.  The  writings  of  Nemesisnns  have  been  inserted  in  the  collection 
*  Poeto  Rei  Yenaticie,'  with  notes,  by  Q.  Kempher,  Leyden,  1741;  the 
best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Stem,  Hal.  Sax^  8vo,  1832. 

NEME'SIUS,  Bishop  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the  ablsst  of 
the  anoient  Christian  philosophers.  Of  his  life  very  few  parUonlars 
are  known;  and  even  the  time  when  he  lived  Is  uncertain,  though 
this  is  gensrally  suppoasd  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Oraat^  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  He  has  been  accused 
of  holding  some  of  Origan's  erroneous  opinions,  but  has  been  defended 
by  Bishop  Fell  (<  AnnoK,'  p.  20,  ed.  Ozon.  1671),  who  however  con- 
fesses, with  regard  to  the  pre^eaistcnce  of  souli^  that  he  '^difibred 
from  the  eoramonly  reoeived  opinion  of  the  Church."  But  it  is  as  a 
philosopher  and  physiologist  that  Nemesius  is  best  known,  and  his 
work  <De  Natur&  Hominis'  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of 
antiquity.  Some  persons  (among  whom  we  may  mention  Bishop  Fdt, 
m  edit  Ozon.;  Fabricius,  'Biblioth.  Or.;'  and  Brueker,  < Hist.  Fhiloa.') 
have  even  supposed  that  he  waa  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Freind  (*  Hist,  of  Physic '),  Haller 
('  Biblioth.  Anai'),  and  Sprengel  (<  Hist  de  ki  MMeoine '),  he  has  no 
right  whatever  to  be  ooosidered  sa  the  anther  of  this  disooveiy.  Still 
the  passase  whkh  has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  certainly  remark- 
able: '*The  motion  of  the  pulse,"  says  he,  *<  takes  its  rise  from  the 
heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it;  the  artery  is  with 
great  vehemence  dilated  and  contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  har- 
mony and  order.  While  it  ia  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner 
part  of  the  blood  from  the  nezt  v^ktut,  the  ezhalatioB  or  vapour  of 
which  Uood  is  made  the  aliment  for  the  vital  spirit  Bat  while  it  is 
contracted  it  ezhalea  whatever  fumes  it  has  through  the  whole  body 
and  by  sscrst  passagesy  as  the  heart  throws  out  whatever  is  fnliginous 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  ezpiration "  (cap.  24,  p.  242,  ed. 
Matth.).  There  is  another  passage  equally  curious  respecting  the  bile^ 
which  is  cottBtituted,  he  says,  **not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  other 
purposes ;  for  it  helps  digestion,  and  contributes  to  the  ezpuMon  of 
the  ezorsments,  and  therefore  it  is  in  a  manner  one  of  the  nonrishing 
poweis ;  beeides^  as  a  vital  fkoulty,  it  imparts  a  aovt  of  heat  to  the 
body.  For  these  reasons  therefore  it  seems  to  be  made  for  itself;  but 
because  it  puigas  the  blood  it  seems  to  be  made  partly  fbr  the  sake  of 
the  blood"  (cap^  28,  p^  260,  ed.  Matth.).  Fiom  this  passage  Nemesias 
has  been  supposed  to  have  known  all  that  Sylvius  afterwwds  dis- 
covered with  rsepact  to  the  functions  of  the  bile;  but  his  claim  in 
this  case  is  no  better  than  in  the  former,  and  indeed  Haller  and 
Sprengel  both  say  that  his  physiology  is  not  at  all  more  perfbct  than 
that  of  Qalen.  out  even  if  we  cannot  allow  Nemeains  cJl  tiie  credit 
that  has  been  elaimed  for  him,  still  from  his  general  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  (whioh  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  pro* 
faaaional  men  of  his  time),  his  aouteness  in  ezponqg  the  enren  of  the 
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Stoioa  and  tbe  HaxdoheeB,  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style  com- 
pared witii  that  of  his  contemporariesy  and  the  genuine  piety  which 
shows  itself  throughout  his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  very  high  in 
the  list  of  janoient  Christian  philosophers.  The  following  opinions  in 
his  book  are  recorded  by  Sprengel  ('  Hist  de  la  M^.')  as  worthy  of 
notice :— 1.  He  calls  the  subetanoe  of  the  lunga  ** frothy  flesh"  (oap.  28, 
p.  256).  2.  He  distinguishes  the  nerves  from  tendons,  and  says  that 
the  former  possess  the  power  of  sensation,  which  the  latter  do  not 
(cap.  27,  p.  251).  8.  He  says  that  the  semen  is  prepared  in  the  brain, 
that  it  descends  by  certain  TeeselB  (which  he  calls  **  two  veins  and  two 
arteries")  situated  behind  the  ears,  which  he  says  is  the  reason  why 
*  when  those  two  veins  that  are  near  the  ears  and  those  near  the 
carotid  arteries  (or,  as  some  read,  '  the  parotid  glands ')  are  wounded, 
the  animal  becomee  barren;"  that  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  is  deposited  at  last  in  the  testicles  (c.  25,  p.  244). 
I.  He  explains  the  senses,  like  Aristotle,  by  an  intelligent  spirit,  which 
is  propagated  from  the  organ  of  sensation  to  those  of  the  senses  (c.  6, 
p.  176).  5.  He  places  the  sensations  in  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  intellect  in  the  middle,  and  the  memory  in  the  posterior 
(c  18,  p.  204).  6.  He  says  that  the  elements  composing  tbe  human 
body  are  in  a  manner  mutually  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
asristance  of  certain  intermediate  substances  is  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  their  union  (c.  5,  pp.  151-156).  7.  That  food  and  medicines 
only  differ  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  similar  to  the  elementary  parti- 
cles of  our  body,  while  the  latter  are  opposed  to  them  (c.  1,  p.  49). 
The  treatise  w€pi  i^^tms  h»ep^oy,  *  De  Naturft  Hominis,'  was  first 
edited  by  Valla  in  Latin,  Lugd.,  1588,  ap.  Seb.  Ghryphium ;  the  first 
Ghieek  edition  was  by  EUebodius,  8vo,  Antwerp,  1565,  ap.  Christ 
Flantin;  the  next  was  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Biahop)  Fell,  Svo,  Oxon., 
1671;  the  most  complete  is  by  Matthaei,  Hal»  Magd.,  8vo,  1802. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  George  Wither,  12mo,  Lond.,  1636; 
a  German  one  by  Osterhammer,  Svo,  Salzburg,  1819;  andaf^ranch 
one  by  J.  B.  Thibault,  8vo,  Paris,  1844. 

NEliOURS,  DUKES  OF,  a  title  derived  from  a  town  of  France 
in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mama  It  was  borne  first  by  a  branch 
of  the  Armagnac  family,  the  last  of  whom,  Louis  d'Armagnac,  duke 
of  Nemours,  held  a  command  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIL,  in  Italy, 
against  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalo  of  Cordova,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battie  of  Cerigoola  in  Apulia,  in  April  1503,  With  him  ended  the 
line  of  Armagnac,  which  was  descended  from  Caribert  son  of  Clo- 
tarius  IL,  who  died  in  630.  The  duchy  of  N6mours  was  then  bestowed 
by  Louis  XII.  upon  Gaston  de  Foix,  son  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  the 
king.  Gaston  fell,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  battle  of 
Bavenna,  against  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  1512.  The  duchy  of 
K^mours  was  afterwards  given  by  Francis  I.  to  his  uncle  Philip  of 
Savoy,  in  1528,  in  whose  line  it  continued  till  1659;  when  Henry  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours,  died,  the  hist  nude  descendant  of  Philip. 
His  widow,  Mary  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  LonguevUle, 
survived  him  many  year&  She  inherited  in  1 694,  firom  her  brother  the 
Abb^  de  Longueville,  the  county  of  NeufchAtel,  in  Switzerland,  and 
died  in  1707  :  with  her  ended  the  line  of  Orleans  Longueville.  The 
title  of  Duo  de  Nemours  is  now  borne  by  the  second  and  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

NE'lfflfflUS,  according  to  several  passages  of  the  work  '  Historia 
Britonum,'  vras,  if  these  passages  are  genuine,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in 
Wales,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century.  Vossius  ('De 
Historids  Latinis')  says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century,  but  he  assigns  no  authority  for  this  assertion.    In  the  history 


gium  Britannin,'  which,  he  says  at  the  beginning,  he  compiled  from  all 
he  could  find;  "from  the  Roman  annals  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
Fathers,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  the  Scots  and  the  Aogli,  and 
from  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors."  The  history  begins  with  a 
fabulous  genealogy  of  Brutus,  grandson  of  .tineas,  who  reigned  in 
Britam.  The  autiior  afterwards  relates  the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in 
North  Britam,  and  of  the  Soots  in  LreUnd ;  and  after  a  brief  and 
confused  narrative  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  empire  in  Britain,  he 
comes  to  the  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual  subjugation  of  the  country. 
The  manuscript  of  Nennius  was  mutilated  and  interpolated  by  a 
transcriber,  who  signs  himself  '*  Samuel,"  and  *<  a  disciple  of  Beularius 
Presbyter,"  and  who  acknowledges  that  he  left  out  what  he  thought 
useless  in  Nennius's  work,  and  added  what  he  gathered  from  other 
writers  concerning  the  towns  and  wonders  of  ^tain :  see  end  of 
chap.lxiv.  of  Nennii  Banchoriensis  'Eulogium  Britanniso/  edited  by 
C.  Bertram,  and  published  together  with  *  Gildas'  and  'Richard  the 
Monk  of  Westminster,'  Svo,  Copenhagen,  1757.     * 

Such  is  the  common  account  of  Nennius,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful  whether  such  a  person  ever  existed,  and  whether  the  work 
ascribed  to  him  was  not  the  fabrication  of  a  much  later  age.  Though 
the  work  existed  earlier,  the  name  of  Nennius  is  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  The  work  is  in 
any  mse  of  little  value,  but  even  that  littie  is  of  course  greatiy  reduced 
If  It  be  the  production  of  an  age  much  later  than  it  professes  to  be. 
The  question  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Wright's  'Biographia 
AituinicaLiteraria:'  Anglo-Saxon  period;  and  the  Introduction  to 
Mr.  Stevenson's  valuable  variorum  edition  of  the  '  Historia  Britonum.' 


A  translation  of  Nennius,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  was  published  in 
London,  8vo,  1819,  and  reprinted  in  the  'Six  Old  English  Chronicles^' 
published  as  a  volume  of  Bohn's  '  Antiquarian  Library,'  1848. 

NEPOS,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  native  of  Hostilia  (now  Ostiglia)  on  tha 
Po,  was  a  Roman  writer  and  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  Nepoa 
in  several  of  his  Lettera.  (*  Epist.  ad  Attic.,'  xvL  5  and  14.)  Macro- 
bins  (<  Saturn.,'  xi  1)  quotes  the  second  book  of  Cicero's  Episties  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Lactantius  men- 
tions Nepos's  Letters  to  Cicero,  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xv.  28)  speaks  of 
Nepos's  '  Life  of  Cicero.'  Catullus  dedicated  his  poems  to  hiuL  Nepos 
however  was  most  intimate  with  Pomponius  Atticus,  whom  he  survived 
a  few  years,  and  whose  life  he  wrote.  He  also  wrote  a  short  notice 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  in  which  he  says  that,  at  the  particular  request 
of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  he  had  written  a  more  extended  biography 
of  Cato,  which  however  has  been  lost  According  to  the  old  scholiasta, 
the  lives  of  Atticus  and  Cato  formed  part  of  a  larger  work  of  Nepos, 
'  De  Historicis  Latinia.'      In  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Dion,  in  the 

*  Yitso  Imperatorum,'  attributed  to  Nepos,  the  author  mentions  a  work 
which  he  had  written  '  On  the  Greek  Historians,'  and  the  grammarian 
Charisius  ('  Instit.  Grammat.,'  lib.  1)  quotes  a  sentenbe  of  the  sixteenth 
book  '  Illustrium  Yirorum '  of  ComeUus  Nepos. 

The  work  styled  '  Vitss  Imperatorum,'  which  is  put  into  most  school- 
boys' hands,  not  being  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  was  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  .^milius  Probus,  who  lived  in  tbe  4th  century, 
and  who  in  the  manuscripts  appears  as  having  presented  a  copy  of  the 
book  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  L,  and  prefixed  to  it  some  verses  in 
which  he  seems  to  claim  the  authomhip.  Accordingly  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  <  Vitss  Impmtorum,'  the  first  by  Janson,  1471,  that  of 
1506,  and  others,  were  entitied  '  Probi  iEmilii  Excellentium  Impera- 
torum Yitse.'  But  afterwards  the  critics  began  to  question  the  claims 
of  Probus  to  tbe  authorship  of  the  work*  The  style  and  especially 
the  sentiments  of  the  lives  certainly  appear  not  suited  to  a  writer  of 
the  age  of  Theodosius,  such  as  the  manifest  disapprobation  of  a 
monarchical  government,  which  is  exhibited  in  many  passages,  among 
others  in  the  lives  of  Timoleon  (i  3)  and  Dion  (ix.  5).  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  author  in  his  preface  addresses  the  work  to  Atticus ;  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  last  life,  that  of  Hannibal,  when  speaking  of  the 
uncertainty  about  the  date  of  that  great  oommander's  death,  he 
says  that  "Atticus,  in  his  'Annals,'  had  left  it  written  ('soriptuai 
reliquit')  that  Hannibal  died  under  the  consulship  of  M.  C  Mar- 
cellus  and  Q«>  F.  Labeo;'  speaking  thus  of  Atticus  as  of  a  person 
dead.  After  the  first  editions  of  the  *  Yit»  Imperatorum'  wece  pub- 
lished, Petrus  Comerus  found  in  an  old  manuscript  oontaining  the 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  life  of  Atticus,  aod  the  short  notice 
of  Cato  the  Censor  above  mentioned.  These  two  biographies  were 
published  together  with  the  *  Yitse  Imperatorum,'  and  the  whole  under 
the  name  of  ^milius  Probus,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  as  the  author 
of  those  two  biographies  speaks  of  Atticus  as  a  personal  acquaintanoe. 
At  last  Lambioi,  in  the  commentary  to  his  edition  of  the '  Impera- 
torum Yit»,'  1568,  asserted  the  claims  of  Nepos  as  author  of  the 
whole.  But  several  solecisms  and  barbarisms  which  occur  in  the 
'  Yita '  appearing  to  invalidate  Lambini's  supposition,  as  not  being 
likely  to  occur  in  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  Berth  and  some  other 
critics  have  supposed  that  Probus  abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepoa 
in  the  same  manner  as  Justin  has  epitomised  the  history  of  Trogus 
Pompeiua  Yossius  however  ('  De  Historicis  Latinis,'  L  14),  Funcciua 
('  De  Yirili  state  lingusd  Latinso,'  part  11,  ch.  14,  sec.  88),  and  others, 
maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  'Yitso  Imperatorum'  which 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Augustan 
sge,  and  that  neither  Probus  nor  any  writer  of  the  Theodosian  age 
could  have  written  in  so  pure  a  Roman  style.  The  Introduction,  &o. 
of  Tzachucke,  Roth,  and  Benecke,  to  their  edition  of  Nepos,  noticed 
below;  Schoell,  'Abr^g^  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Romaino; 
andDunlop,  'History  of  Roman  Literature,'  may  be  consulted  aa  to 
this  controversy. 

The  *  Yita  Imperatorum '  are  short  biographies  of  twenty  Greek 
commanders,  and  of  two  Carthaginian,  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  UannibaL 
From  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  last  it  appears  that  the  author 
intended  to  write  also  the  lives  of  the  great  Roman  commanders, 
"that  their  exploits  might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Greek,  in 
order  to  judge  which  were  the  greatest"  These  lives  of  the  Roman 
commanders,  if  ever  written,  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  it  seems 
that  some  of  tiiem  at  least  were  written,  and,  it  would  appear,  by 
Nepos,  as  Plutarch  quotes  the  authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  conoeni- 
ing  the  lives  of  Marcellua  and  LucuUus.  The  '  Yites  Imperatorum,' 
besides  the  faults  in  language  which  are  pointed  out  by  Tzschucke  in 
his  proemium  and  in  the  commentary  wmch  follows  the  text,  oontaiu 
many  erroneous  statements  of  facts,  such  as  mistaking  Miltiades,  tha 
son  of  Cypselus,  for  the  great  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  confounding 
the  battie  of  Mycale  with  that  of  the  Eurymedon,  and  othera  which 
are  noticed  by  TsBchucke  and  SohoeU.  The  autiior  however  gives 
many  details  of  private  life  and  manners,  which  are  curious,  aa  in  the 
life  of  Epaminondas.    The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  author  of  the 

*  Yitfls '  are  generous  and  virtuous,  though  often  puerile  and  trifling* 
The  sketch  of  the  character  of  Aldbiades  baa  been  admired  for  ita 
graphic  touches ;  but  the  life  of  Pomponius  Atticus  is  much  better 
both  for  the  matter  and  manner  than  any  of  tbe  rest,  and  although 
too  panegyrical,  givee  a  Uvely  description  of  his  oharaoter.    It  haa 
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been  tnnakted  into  Englidi  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1677»  and  by  the 
Bev.  K  Berwick,  1818. 

The  editions  of  the  'Yito  Imperatonun '  are  numerotw :  those  of 
LoDgolius,  1548 ;  Lambinns,  1569 ;  Bosins,  1657;  Van  Staveren,  1734, 
1773;  TnohQcke,1804;  Harlee,  1806;  Fischer,  1806;  Bieme,  1827; 
Both,  Baael,  1841,  and  Beneoke,  BeroL  1848,  are  reckoned  the  best 

NEPOS,  FLAYIUS  JULIUS,  was  the  nephew  of  the  patrician 
Maroellinus,  who,  in  the  confusion  into  which  the  affaurs  of  the 
Western  Empire  had  fallen  after  ^e  death  of  Majorianus,  ▲.!>  460, 
made  himself  independent  sovereign  of  Dalmatia,  was  acknowledged 
as  snoh  by  Leo  L  emperor  of  the  East,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in 
Sicily  in  an  expedition  against  the  Vandals.  Leo^  having  given  his 
niece  in  marriage  to  Nepos,  named  him  Emperor  of  the  West,  A.D. 
478,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius.  Bat  a  certain  Qlycerios,  supported 
by  the  Bnrgundian  and  other  barbarian  auxiliaries  who  were  then 
the  real  masters  of  Italy,  had  already  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Kavenna.  Nepos  sailed  from  Conetootinople  with  some  troops  in 
474,  and  landing  at  Ostia,  surprised  Glyoerius  in  Rome,  made  him 
prisoner,  and,  having  stripped  him  of  the  imperial  garments,  caused 
him  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  exile.  Nepos  made  peace  with  Euric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  by  oeding  to  him  the  provinces  of  Ghml  which  lay  west 
of  the  Rhone.  But  soon  after,  a.d.  475,  Orestes,  a  native  of  PaDnonia, 
who  had  long  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  revolted  against  Nepos, 
and  marched  upon  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor,  unable  to  oppose 
him,  fled  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia,  over  which  province  he  seems 
to  have  retained  his  authority,  with  the  title  of  Augustus ;  whilst 
Orestes  had  his  own  infant  son  Romulus  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
Westb  Nepos  applied  in  vain  to  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  assist 
him  in  reoovering  Italy.  In  the  year  480  he  was  murdered  at  Salona 
by  two  officers  of  his  court,  upon  which  Odoacer,  who  then  ruled  over 
Italy,  passed  over  into  Dalmatia  and  conquered  that  province.  Nepos 
is  said  to  have  been  a  good  and  amiable  but  weak  mao,  and  unfit  for 
the  times.  Sidooius  Apollinaris  praises  him  for  the  excelleat  choice 
which  he  made  of  those  whom  he  employed  under  him. 

NER'ATIUS  PRISCUS,  a  Roman  jurist  who  Uved  under  Trajanus 
and  Hadiianus.  Spartianus  (*  Hadrianus '  4)  states  that  there  was  a 
general  opinion  that  Trajanus  once  intended  to  make  Neratius  Priscus 
hia  successor  in  the  empire,  instead  of  Hadrianus.  However,  Priscus 
waa  employed  by  Hadrianus  as  he  had  been  by  Trajanus.  A  case  is 
mentioned  (Dig.  87,  tit.  12,  s.  5)  in  which  Trajanus  acted  on  the 
advice  of  Neratius  Priscus  and  T.  Aristo.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1,  tit  2, 
s.  2,  §  47)  states  that  Neratius  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  but  the 
year  of  his  consulship  is  not  certain. 

Xeratius  succeeded  Celsus  the  father,  and  was  therefore  of  the 
school  of  Proculus.  His  writings  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Florentine  Index,  are  fifteen  books  of  Regule,  seven  of  MembransB^ 
and  three  books  of  Rteponsa.  There  are  sixty-four  excerpts  from 
Neratius  in  the  Digests  Neratius  is  often  cited  by  the  subsequent 
jnriata  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Gellius  (iv.  4)  as  the  author  of  a 
treatise  De  Nuptiis,  but  in  place  of  Neratius  some  manuscripts  have 
Ventiiia  in  this  passage  of  (iellius. 

NERI,  FILIPPO  DE*,  was  bom  in  15 15  of  a  noble  Floieothie  famUy. 
After  studying  in  his  native  oountiy  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  be 
fixed  his  residence^  Naturally  of  warm  feelings  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
instmetion  of  children,  and  the  reclaiming  of  vicious  persons.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects  he  displayed  a  sincerity  and  a  single-heartedness 
which  exposed  him  to  the  sneers  and  the  slanders  of  the  worldly,  the 
prudish,  and  the  sticklers  for  outward  decorum.  The  particulars  of 
his  life,  some  of  which  are  very  curious,  have  been  fully  narrated  by  his 
biographers  Bacoi  and  Gallonio.  He  founded  an  asylum  for  poor  and 
sick  strangers,  and  other  houseless  or  helpless  persons,  in  which  they 
were  sheltered  until  they  were  able  to  return  to  their  home.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  associated  with  himself  several  pious  friends, 
among  whom  was  Baronius,  afterwards  a  cardinal  They  performed 
spiritttsl  exercises  together,  and  instructed  the  poor,  and  especially 
youths,  in  the  streets,  at  the  doors  of  the  churches^  and  in  the  market- 
places. He  attended  the  sick  and  the  dying,  visited  the  prisoners,  and 
pleaded  in  the  oourts  of  justice  for  the  oppressed. 

Neri  was  not  gloomy  or  morose;  his  piety  wss  not  repulsive;  he 
cupvereed  freely  with  all  kinds  of  people ;  and  being  a  man  of  education 
and  genersl  information,  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  ^eir  respective 
pursuits,  and  jomed  in  their  harmless  mirth,  whilst  he  checked  any 
excess  or  vicious  tendency.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  oratorios,  or 
saored  musical  entertainments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  attract  the 
youth,  and  wean  them  from  the  public  theatres  and  their  temptations. 
At  first  the  oratorios  were  hymns  which  were  sung  after  the  sermon, 
aooompamed  by  music.  Afterwards  dramas  were  introduced,  founded 
npon  scriptural  subjects,  and  some  of  them  were  written  by  distin- 
goJahed  writers,  such  as  Zeno  and  Metastaaio,  and  the  parts  were  sung 
like  those  of  an  opera,  with  this  difierence^  that  there  was  no  acting 
or  stage,  the  singers  bebg  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  the  ohapd.  The 
thMipel  being  ealled  in  Italian  'Oratorio,'  that  is,  a  pkoe  of  prayers, 
gave  its  name  to  the  performance;  and  the  congregation,  or  order, 
constituted  by  Neri  took  the  name  of '  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.'  But 
Keii^  more  prudent  in  this  than  other  founders  of  monastic  oiden^ 
did  not  bind  the  members  of  his  congregation  by  perpetual  vows :  he 


said  that  the  spirit  of  charity  ahould  oe  the  only  common  bond.  The 
institution  was  approved  of  by  Qregory  XIIL  in  1575,  and  it  soon 
spread  over  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  congregation 
<  De  rOratoire  *  has  produced  numy  distinguished  men,  Baronius  and 
Masillon  among  others.  Study,  preachiog^  and  the  education  of  youth, 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  its  members.  Theur  handsome  chuzish  at 
Rome,  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  has  a  good  library,  and  the  oiatorios 
continue  to  be  performed  in  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  purpose.  Neri, 
after  resigning  the  generalship  of  his  congregation  to  his  disciple 
Baronius,  died  in  1595.  He  was  canoniHed  by  Gregory  XV.  Some  of 
his  letters,  and  his  'Rioordi,'  or  advice  to  youth,  have  been  published, 
as  well  as  two  sonnets  out  of  many  which  he  composed.  He  was  an 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  clergy  of  Rome; 

NERI,  POMP£'0,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1707.  After  studying 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  that  insti- 
tution. He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  FVancis  of  Lorraine,  the  new 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  secrttary  to  his  council.  In  1749  Maria 
Theresa  called  him  to  Milan,  and  made  him  president  of  the  Giunta  di 
Censimento,  or  commission  for  the  valuation  of  all  the  landed  property 
in  Lombardy.  This  undertaking  was  efiected,  and  the  tax  was  laid 
equally  upon  all  landed  property  :  the  new  *  Csdastro,'  or  register,  was 
published  in  1759.  The  communal  adminiBtration  was  at  the  same 
time  re-orgaoised.  This  example  was  followed  by  several  Italian  and 
other  governments.  The  empress  also  commissioned  Neri  to  confer 
with  the  Sardinian  minister  for  a  concordat  coDceming  the  currency 
of  both  states.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  commission  that  Neri 
wrote  and  published  his  book  on  currency,  '  Osservazioni  sopra  ii 
Pteszo  Legale  delle  Monete,'  1751.  In  1758  Neri,  being  recalled  to 
Florence,  was  named  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Leopold.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1776.  Besides  the  work 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  other  treatises  on  political  economy,  on 
taxation,  on  the  municipal  laws  in  Tuscany,  and  on  the  former  oon- 
trasted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  nobiUty  in  that  country.  Neri 
ranks  among  the  first  Italian  economists  of  the  18th  century,  with 
Oarli,  Verri,  Genovesi,  and  othen. 

NERO,  CLAU'DIUS  CJESAR,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
was  bom  at  Antium  in  Latium,  in  the  latter  end  of  ▲.d.  87,  nine 
months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  (Suet, '  Nero,'  c.  6.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  was  originally  named  Lucius  Domitius.  After  the  death 
of  Domitius  and  of  a  second  husband,  Crispus  Passienus,  Agrippina 
married  her  undo  the  Emperor  Glandius^  who  gave  Us  daughter 
Octavia  in  marriage  to  her  son  Lucius,  and  subsequently  adopted  him 
with  th«  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata.  (Tacit,  *  Ann./  xii.  26.) 
The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully  attended  to  in  his  youth.  He 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  considerable  perseverance  to  study.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he 
exhibited  a  specimen  in  his  sixteenth  year  by  pleading  in  that  tongue 
the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodians  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium :  but  he  possessed  little  oratorical  skilL  (Suet,  *  Nero,'  c.  7; 
Tacit, '  Ann.,'  xii.  58.) 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  ▲.D.  54,  Nero  succeeded  to  the  sovereign 
power.  Agrippina,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  the  accession  of  her 
son  by  the  murder  of  her  husband,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  chief 
management  of  public  affairs ;  and  her  vindictive  and  cruel  temper 
would  have  hmxied  Nero,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into 
acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  if  her  infiuence  had  not  been  counter- 
acted by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  to  whom  Nero  had  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Through  their  counsels,  and  whilst  he  submitted 
to  their  control,  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  distinguished 
by  justice  and  clemency.  He  discouraged  public  informers,  refused 
the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were  offiared  him  by  the  senate 
and  people,  and  used  every  art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people : 
but  his  mother  was  enraged  to  find  that  her  power  over  him  became 
weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  constantly  disregarded  her  advice  and 
refused  her  requests.  His  neglect  of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  criminal 
love  of  Acte,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  still  further  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  mother.  She  frequently  abused  him  with  the 
most  contemptuous  language ;  reminded  him  that  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  her,  and  threatened  that  she  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  the  msnner 
in  which  Claudius  had  met  his  end,  and  would  call  upon  them  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
threats  of  his  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  of  Britannicus 
[Bbitankious],  whose  murder  forms  the  commencement  of  that  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  which  afterwards  disgraced  the  reign  of  Nero. 

But  while  the  management  of  public  affairs  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  most  historians  to  have  been  wisely  conducted  by  Burrus  and 
Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in  the  most  shameless  dissipation 
and  profligacy.  He  was  accustomed,  in  company  with  other  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  to  sally  into  the  streets  of  Rome  during  the  night 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  the  passengers,  and  even  to  break  into 
private  houses  and  take  away  the  property  of  the  owners.  But  these 
extravagancies  were  comparatively  harmless :  his  love  for  Poppssa, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him  into  more  serious  crimes. 
PoppsBSy  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  the  imperial  throne,  peroeived 
that  she  could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  object  while  Agrippina  waa 
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«liTe,  and  aciNurdingly  induced  Nero  to  oonmnt  to  the  murder  of  hie 
molber.  The  entrealieB  of  Poppmi  appear  to  have  been  rapported  by 
the  advice  of  Burrus  and  fimeca,  and  the  philosopher  did  not  heeitate 
to  palliate  or  justify  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  ion.  (Taoit^ 
<  Ann.,'  xiv.  11 ;  Quini,  '  Inst  Orat/  viil  o.  6.) 

In  l^e  eighth  year  of  hie  reign  Nero  loat  hie  beet  couniellor  Buirua, 
and  Seneca  had  the  wiidom  to  withdraw  from  the  oourt,  where  hie 
presence  had  become  disliked,  and  where  his  enormous  weelth  was 
calculated  to  excite  the  envy  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same 
time  Nero  divorced  Octavia  and  married  PoppsBa,  and  soon  after  put 
Octavia  to  death  on  a  false  acouaation  of  adultery  and  treason. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  hU  reign,  ^d.  64,  Rome  was  almoet  destroyed 
by  fire.  Of  tbe  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  city  was  divided, 
four  only  remained  entire.  The  fire  originally  began  at  that  part  of 
tbe  Circus  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Palatine  and  Goelian  hiUs,  and 
raged  with  the  greatest  fury  for  six  days  and  seven  nights ;  and  after 
it  was  thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  burst  forth  again  and 
continued  for  two  days  longer.  Nero  appears  to  have  aeted  on  this 
occasion  wiUi  the  greatest  liberality  and  kindness ;  the  city  was  supplied 
with  provisions  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  and  the  imperial  gardois 
were  Uirown  open  to  the  sujQferers,  and  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation.  But  theee  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence  were 
insufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  popular  suspicion.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  oity  himself,  and  some  even  reported 
that  he  had  ascended  the  top  of  a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the 
conflagration,  where  he  amused  himself  with  singing  tbe  doetructioD 
of  Troy.  From  many  circumstances  it  appears  improbable  that  Nero 
was  guilty  of  this  crime.  His  guilt  indeed  is  expresely  asserted  by 
Suetonius  and  Dion,  but  Tacitus  admits  that  he  was  not  able  to  deter* 
mine  the  truth  of  the  aoeueation.  In  order  however  to  remove  the 
suspicions  of  iJxe  people,  Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians 
were  the  authors  of  the  fire,  and  numbers  oif  them  were  seiaed  and 
put  to  death.  Their  execution  served  as  an  amusement  to  the  people. 
Some  were  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  torn  to  death 
by  dogs,  others  were  orudfied,  and  several  were  smeared  with  pitoh 
and  other  combustible  materials,  and  burned  in  the  imperial  gardens 
in  the  night :  "  Whence,"  says  the  historian,  *'  pity  arose  for  tbe 
guilty,  though  they  deserved  the  severest  punishments^  since  they 
were  put  to  death  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  eruelty 
of  one  man."    (Taoit, '  Ann.'  xv.  44.) 

In  the  following  year.  a.d.  66,  a  powerful  oonspiraoy  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  tbe  throne,  but  it  was  discovered  by 
Nero,  and  the  principal  oonspicators  were  put  to  death.  Among  others 
who  sufiered  on  this  ooossion  were  Lucan  and  Seneca;  but  the  guilt 
of  the  latter  is  doubtfuL  In  the  same  year  Poppsda  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  husband,  while  she  was 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  On  the  death  of  Popptia  Nero 
wished  to  marry  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  his 
sister  by  adoption,  but  she  reused,  and  was  in  oonsequenoe  put  to 
death.  He  however  married  Statila  MesaaUna,  having  first  caused  her 
husband  YesUnua  to  be  killed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Nero  was  principally  engaged  in 
theatricGd  performances,  and  in  contending  for  the  prises  at  the  public 
games.  He  had  previously  appeared  as  sn  actor  upon  the  Roman 
stage ;  and  he  now  visited  in  succession  the  chief  cities  of  Qreece,  and 
received  no  less  than  1800  orowns  for  his  victories  in  the  public 
Qrecian  game&  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and  Rome 
as  a  conqueror,  and  waa  received  with  triumphal  honours.  But  while 
he  W9M  engaged  in  these  extravagancies,  Vindex,  who  eommanded  the 
legions  in  Gaul,  declared  against  his  authority ;  and  his  example  was 
epeedily  followed  by  Galba,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  and  who  had 
just  learnt  that  Nero  had  issued  orders  for  his  deatL  The  Pmtorian 
cohorta  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  the  senate  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  Nero,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  Pratorian  cohorts,  Nero  however  antioipated 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  requesting  one  of  his  attendants  to 
put  him  to  death,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide.  He 
died,  A  P.  68,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  sge,  and  the  fourteenth 
of  his  reign. 

Nero  was  a  lioentioua  voluptuary,  and  he  scrupled  at  committing 
no  crimee  in  order  to  gratify  his  lust  or  strengthen  his  power ;  but 
that  he  was  such  a  monster  as  Suetonius  and  Dion  have  described  him, 
may  admit  of  doubt  The  possession  of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an 
age  tended  to  oall  forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature^  while 
the  example  and  oounseb  of  his  mother  Agrippina  must  have  still 
further  tended  to  deprave  hia  mind.  Though  he  put  to  death  his 
adoptive  brother,  his  wife,  and  his  mother,  Us  oharaoter  appears  to 
have  been  originally  rather  feeble  than  sanguinaiy;  and  he  never 
equalled  in  his  worst  actions  either  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Caligula 
or  the  sullen  ferodty  of  Domitian.  Nero  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
appears  to  have  pcatesaed  more  taste  than  many  of  the  emperors^ 
who  only  resembled  him  in  their  profuse  expenditure.  The  Apello 
Belvedere  is  suppoied  by  Thiersch  (*  Bpoohen  der  Uldenden  Kunst 
unter  den  Griechen,'  p.  812),  and  some  other  writere,  to  have  been 
made  for  this  emperor. 

During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  in  general  a 
profound  state  of  peaces  In  the  East  the  Parthians  were  defeated  by 
Corbulo;  and  in  the  West  the  Britons^  who  had  risen  in  arms  under 


Boadieea,  were  again  reduoed  to  aabjootion  by  Saetomns  and  Paulinus. 
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NERVA,  MARCUS  COCCEIUS.  the  thirteenth  Roman  emperor, 
was  bom  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria»  in  A-iu  27,  according  to  £utropiu« 
(viii  1),  or  in  ▲.d.  82,  according  to  Dion  (Ixviii.  4).  His  family 
originally  came  from  Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  Roman  state.  Hia  grandfather  Coooeiua 
Nerva,  who  was  consul  a.d.  22,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of  tbe  most  oelebroted  jurists  of  his  i^eu 
We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life.  (•  An«  • 
vi.  28.) 


Coin  o|  Nerva. 
Britinh  Mttseuin.    Actoaltize.    Copper. 

Nerva  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  f&vourite  of  Nero,  who 
beatowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours,  a.d.  86,  when  he  was  prsetor 
elect  The  poetry  of  Ncrv«,  which  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Pliny 
and  Martial,  appears  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Nero. 
Nerva  was  empdojed  in  offices  of  trust  aud  honour  during  the  reigna 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitiaii, 
and  was  banished  b^  him  to  Tarentum. 

On  the  assassination  of  Domitian  on  the  ISth  of  September,  ▲.!).  96, 
Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  chiefly  through  the  influoDoe 
of  Petronius  Secundus,  commander  of  the  Prmtorian  cohorts,  and  of 
Partheniua,  the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  The  mild  and  equitable 
adnunistration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  ancient 
writers,  and  formed  a  striking  oontraat  to  the  sanguinary  rule  of  hia 
predeoeasor.  He  discoursged  all  informers,  recalled  the  exiles  from 
banishment,  relieved  the  people  from  sooie  oppressive  taxes,  and 
granted  toleration  to  the  Christians.  Many  instanoea  of  his  elemenoy 
and  liberality  are  recorded  by  his  oqatemporary  the  younger  Pliny ; 
he  allowed  no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign,  and  prao- 
tised  tbe  greatest  economy  in  otder  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  citiaens*  But  his  impartial  administration  of  joakice  met  with 
tittle  favour  from  the  Pr»tortan  oohorts^  who  had  been  allowed  by 
Domitian  to  indulge  in  excesses  of  every  kind.  Enraged  at  the  lose 
of  their  benefaotor  and  favourite^  tiiey  compelled  Nerva  to  deliver 
into  their  hands  Partheniua  and  their  own  commander  Petroniua, 
both  of  whom  they  put  to  death.  The  eaccenes  of  his  own  guards 
oonvinoad  Nerva  tiiat  the  government  of  the  Roman  ampire  raquhed 
greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he  powewodj  and  he 
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Accordingly  adopted  Tnjan  u  his  BUcoaaaor,  and  aiiooiatod  him  with 
hitnaolf  in  the  goromment  Nerra  died  in  the  beginning  of  ^.ix  9S, 
bfter  a  reign  of  sixteen  months  aUd  nine  dtys,    (Dion.  IztuL  4.) 

(Dien:  Aurelitui  Tiotor ;  Entropius;  the  yonnger  Pliny.) 

NESSSLRODK,  KARL  ROBERT,  COUNT  VON,  wboee  name  is 
largely  identified  with  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  during  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  is  a  nobleman  of  Hanoverian  extraotioni  though  a 
Kossian  aabjeet»  his  anoestors  having  settled  in  Livonia  a  few  gene* 
ratkwa  ainoe.  He  was  bom  Deoember  14, 1780,  at  Lisbon,  where  his 
father  was  ambassador  from  Russia.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the 
diplomatie  service,  and  aoted  in  subordinate  oapaoities  at  Berlin,  Stutt- 
^Btdt»  and  the  Hague,  where  in  1805-6  he  beoame  oharge  d'affaires. 
In  1807  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  ambassadori  where  he  negoeiated  with 
the  then  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  the  seouring  of  D^ta  as  a  Russian  out* 
post  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  also  assisted  the  French  emperor  in 
forming  the  great  northern  oonfederaoy.  On  the  aocession  of  Alex^ 
ander  he  became  his  secretary,  and  in  that  capeoity  shifted  hie  political 
opinions  from  side  to  side,  in  accordance  with  Russian  policy,  appear^ 
ing  at  one  time  as  the  advocate  of  France  and  Napoleon,  and  at  another 
being  ready  to  saenfice  them  in  any  way  that  could  subserve  the 
interests  of  Russia.  In  1814  he  was  a  party  to  the  convention  by 
which  Ifarmont  surrendered  Paris  to  the  Alliesi  and  alterwaids  signed 
the  peace  of  Paria.  He  was  sent  as  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  the 
congiesB  of  Vienna^  and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  the  dismember^ 
nient  of  Poland;  and  accompanied  Alexander,  as  a  member  of  the 
Holy  AlUanoe,  at  the  eoDgreeass  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Trcppau,  Laybachi 
and  Yerona.  Since  that  period,  till  a  reoent  date,  Oount  Nesselrode 
baa  served  under  three  successive  emperors  ct  Russia  as  minister  Ibr 
foreign  affidrs.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the  politioal  intrigues 
tvhioh  preceded  the  late  war  against  Russia,  is  too  recent  to  need 
repeating  here.  Count  Nesselrode  bears  a  European  reputation  as  a 
sagadons  but  perhaps  somewhat  unscrupulous  minister,  when  su]^ 
porting  what  he  considers  the  intenste  of  hia  country.    [See  Sdpp.} 

NESTORIUS,  a  celebrated  heresiarch  of  the  6th  century,  the 
founder  of  the  Nkbtobluvi^  an  important  and  early  sect  of  Christians. 
He  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
4S8,  under  the  reign  of  Tbeodoeius  IL  He  showed  himself  very 
sealoua  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectarians ;  but  after  some  time 
a  priest  of  Antiooh  named  Anastaslus,  who  had  followed  Nestoriua  to 
Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  the  Word,  or  divinity,  had  not  become  man,  but  had 
dcBoended  upon  the  man  Jesus,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maxy,  and  that  the 
two  natures  became  morally  united  as  it  were,  but  not  hypostatically 
joined  into  one  person;  and  that  when  Jesus  died  it  was  the  human 
person  and  not  the  divinity  that  suffsred.  This  doctrine,  being  not 
only  not  discountenanced,  but  supijorted  by  Nestorius,  was  the  origin 
of  the  Neetorian  schism.  Nestorius  refused  to  allow  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  title  of  Theotokos,  or  Mother  of  God,  but  allowed  her  that 
of  Christotokos,  or  Mother  of  ChtiBt.  Nestorius  met  with  uumerous 
opponents,  among  others  Eusebius  of  Dorylesum :  and  the  controversy 
occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Constan^nople.  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  with  his  characteristic  violence,  anatliema^sed 
Nestorius,  who  in  his  turn  anathematised  Cyril,  whom  he  accused  of 
degrading  the  divine  nature  and  making  it  subject  to  the  infirmities  of 
the  human  nature.  [Ctril  of  Alxzandbia.]  The  Emperor  Theo- 
doaluB  convoked  in  481  a  general  council  at  Ephesus  to  decide  upon 
the  questioD.  The  council,  which  was  attended  by  210  bishops,  con- 
demned the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  the 
oouncil,  as  many  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antiooh  among  the 
rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Upon  this  the  council  deposed  Nestorius. 
Soon  after  John  of  Antiooh  and  his  friends  came,  and  condemned 
CyrU  as  being  guilty  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy.  The  emperor,  being 
appealed  to  by  both  parties,  after  some  hesitation  sent  for  Nestorius 
and  Cyril,  but  it  appeers  that  he  was  displeased  with  what  he  con- 
sidered pride  and  obstinacy  in  Nestorius,  and  confined  him  to  a 
monastery.  But  aa  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word  for  fiiction, 
Theodosius  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  Tfaelrais  in  Egypt,  where 
be  died  some  titne  after  489,  as  he  was  living  when  Socrates  wrote  his 
history.  His  partisans  however  spread  over  the  East»  and  have  con* 
tinned  to  this  day  to  form  a  separate  church,  which  ia  rather  numerous, 
espMially  in  Mesopotamia,  where  their  patriarch  resides  at  Diarbekr. 

The  Nestorians  at  one  time  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  to  the 
eoast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  Portuguese  fbund  a  community  of 
them  at  St  Thom^,  but  they  persecuted  them  and  obliged  them  to 
turn  Roman  Catholics. 

Eutychee,  in  his  zeal  to  oppose  the  Nestorians,  fell  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  saying  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  namely, 
the  divine  nature,  by  which  the  human  nature  had  become  absorbed. 

[EUTTCBCB.] 

{ffiitoire  du  Natorianitme,  by  Father  Doucln,  a  Jesuit,  1698 ;  and  a 
DiuertaMon  on  the  Syrian  Natorian»,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
BihlUdheea  OrientalU  of  J.  S.  AssemanL) 

NETSGHER,  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1639  at  Heidelberg,  from 
which  place  hla  fiimily  removed  to  Arnheim.  In  this  city  he  was 
adopted  by  Br.  TuUekena,  a  rich  physician,  who  placed  him  first  under 
Koster,  a  painter  of  poultry  and  dead  game,  and  afterwarda  under 
Ghenid  Terburg,  at  Deventer.  On  the  completion  of  hia  studies  he 
set  out  on  his  traveU,  intondiu;?  to  pa^s  some  time  in  Italy,  but  he  got 


no  farther  than  Bordeaux,  Where  he  married,  and  alter  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son,  in  1661,  returned  to  Holland  and  settled  at  the  Hague. 

Caapar  Netscher  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  Dutch  school 
on  a  small  soale,  The  necessity  of  providing  for  a  numerous  family 
obliged  him  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  hia  time  to  poHrait- 
pamting^  in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  Hia  moat  admired 
works  are  however  his  Convenation  pieces.  His  colouring  is  true ;  he 
ii  a  master  of  chiaroscuro ;  and  hie  touch  la  delicata  Above  all  how* 
ever  he  ia  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  repreaenting  linen,  white  satin, 
silks,  and  velvet,  the  draperiea  of  which  are  oast  in  large  and  elegant 
fblda  All  the  aooeBsoriea*-the  fumiture»  oraamentsi  Turkey  carpets, 
&0.,  are  painted  with  fidelity  and  miautenesa,  yet  they  do  not  divert 
attention  from  the  figures,  with  which  they  form  a  hannonious  whola 
King  Charles  IL  invited  him  to  London^  but  he  declined  that  honour, 
preferring  the  enjoyment  of  an  establiahed  reputation  ia  hia  own 
country.    He  died  in  1684,  aged  fortythrea  years. 

TasoBoliB  NxnoHXB,  his  eldeet  son,  who  waa  bom  in  1661,  was  his 
father'a  discipla  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
twenty  yeara,  highly  esteemed,  and  acquiring  ooDslderable  wealth  by 
posBBssing  the  art  of  taking  an  agreeable  likenesa  He  was  employed 
to  paint  a  vaat  number  of  portnuta  of  the  principal  persons  about  the 
oourt,  especially  the  ladiea  In  1715  he  came  to  London  as  paymaster 
of  the  Dutch  forces,  and  was  introduced  to  the  court  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker.  He  remained  in  England  six  year%  and  acquired  large  sums 
of  money  by  his  painting.  After  his  return  to  the  Hague  he  loet  a 
considerable  sum  through  some  deficiency  in  hia  aooounta,  and  retired 
in  diiguat  to  Hulst^  where  he  died  in  178'i. 

CoKSTAHTiNB  Nbtscheb,  the  secoud  son  of  Caspar,  bom  in  1670, 
doaely  imitated  the  style  of  his  father,  but  he  did  not  neglect  the 
study  of  nature.  He  attained  to  a  eooaiderable  degree  Of  excellence, 
and  waa  solicited  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  portrait  he  had 
taken,  to  go  with  him  to  England,  but  he  was  too  infinn  to  undertake 
the  voyage,  being  severely  afflicted  with  the  gravel,  which  at  laat 
carried  him  off,  in  172i2,  at  the  age  of  fifty- two  yeai-s. 

NEUBECE,  TALERIUS  WILHELM,  was  born  at  Amstadt  in 
Thuringia,  January  21, 1765.  He  atudied  at  Oottingen  and  Jena,  at 
which  latter  university  he  took  his  degree  aa  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
practissd  firat  at  lisgnita,  and  afterwards  at  Steinau.  His  only  pro- 
fessional production  waa  hia  thesiB,  'De  Natatione  frigida,  magno 
Sanitatia  Praasidio;'  it  being  as  a  poet  that  he  acquired  hia  literary 
reputation,  ohiefly  however  by  his  didactic  poem  entitled '  Die  Qesund- 
brunnen '  (or  Mineral  Springs),  a  production  that  has  been  extolled  by 
Schlegel  aa  the  veiy  best  that  had  then  appeared  in  the  language, 
enriched  with  admirable  descriptions  and  imagery,  and  one  in  which 
the  German  hexameter  verse  is  treated  with  the  greateat  ability.  It 
was  first  pubhshed  at  BrssUu  in  1795,  and  in  1798  a  splendid  folio 
edition  of  it  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Among  his  other  productions  is  a 
translation  of  Dr.  F.  Sayer'a  'Dramatic  Sketchea  of  the  Ancient 
Northern  Mythology,'  and  several  contributions,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  to  various  literary  journals.    He  died  September  20, 1850. 

NEUHOFF,  THEODOR  YON,  known  at  one  time  as  Ehig 
Theodore^  a  German  adventurer,  was  born  towarda  the  end  of  the  . 
aeventeenth' century,  of  the  noble  fiamily  of  the  counta  of  La  Mark  in 
Westphalia.  Hia  father  waa  an  officer  in  the  Fkench  service,  and  he 
himself  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Alsace. 
He  afterwarda  went  to  Spain,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  oolong  ,in  the  Spaoilh  larvice. 
In  Spain  he  married  a  lady  of  honour  to  the  queett,  whom  he  deaerted, 
and  eanried  off  her  Jewela.  He  then  travelled  through  Sweden, 
Holland,  Italy,  &a,  under  different  namea  and  titles,  and  at  last  waa 
put  in  prison  for  debt  at  Leghorn.  On  coming  out  of  prison,  he  met 
with  several  Corsioan  leaders,  among  the  rust  with  the  canon  Ortiooni, 
who  had  known  him  at  Genoa  in  1782,  and  he  proposed  to  undertake 
the  oauaa  of  the  Corsicana,  who  were  then  at  war  with  the  Genoese ; 
he  Bpoke  of  hie  high  connections  and  his  means  of  being  useful  iu 
various  waya  The  Corsioana  were  in  the  predicament  of  drowning 
men  catching  at  atrawa.  Ortiooni  believed  or  aeemed  to  believe  the 
adventurer,  and  promiissd  to  use  his  influence  to  have  him  named 
kittjg  of  Coraica,  on  oonditloti  that  he  should  first  bring  substantial 
asaistanee  to  hia  countrymen.  Neuhoff  upon  this  sailed  for  Tunis, 
where  he  aucoeeded  in  petauading  the  Bey  to  lend  him  arms  and 
ammunition,  promising  him  In  return  the  exdusive  trade  of  the 
island  and  a  station  there  for  hia  piratical  veasela  The  Bey  entered 
into  his  yiews,  and  gave  him  ten  piecea  of  amnon,  four  thousand 
muskets,  with  ammunition,  ahoea,  oom,  and  about  ten  thousand  gold 
aequina.  He  sailed  from  Tunis  on  board  an  English  vessel  with  hia 
cargo  and  a  retinue  of  aixteen  persona,  including  two  French  offloers, 
and  several  IWks,  and  arrived  on  tha  13th  of  March  1736,  in  the 
roada  of  Aleaia,  on  the  eaatera  coast  of  Condoa.  In  the  followbg 
April  the  general  assembly  of  Oorticans  elected  Theodor  for  their 
king^  and  he  awore  to  the  draught  of  a  constitution  for  the  new  king* 
dom  which  waa  then  proclaimed.  (Botta,  <Storia  d'ltalia,' b.  42.) 
He  exercised  the  regal  power  for  some  months,  coined  money, 
distributed  patenta  of  nobility,  inatltuted  an  order  of  knighthood,  and, 
to  evince  hia  firmness,  put  to  death  three  persons,  members  of  ditt* 
tinguished  fismilies.  He  undertook  many  enterprises  against  the 
towns  atlll  held  by  the  Genoese^  captured  Porto  Veechlo,  but  failed 
before  Baatia.     Before  long  however,  througb  the  failure  of  hia 
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promiBef,  bis  popularity  diminished,  and  he  detennined  to  leave  the 
udand,  to  solicit  as  he  said,  ^e  snooour  of  which  he  had  heen  disap- 
pointed. Having  arranged  for  conducting  the  goTemment  during  his 
absence,  he  quitted  Corsica,  «Dd  visited  sucoessivelj  Italy,  France, 
and  Holland.  Being  arrested  for  Aebt  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  released 
by  a  Jew  and  his  associates,  who  famished  him  with  fhnds  to  fit  out 
three  merchant  vessels  and  a  fiigate,  with  which  he  appeared  off  the 
island  in  1788 ;  but  the  Qeaoeee  had  by  this  time  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  French,  who  had  under  M.  de  Boisseux  made  great  progreas  in 
putting  down  the  insuigents ;  and  Theodor  was  afraid  to  land,  though 
he  set  on  shore  some  warlike  stores.  The  next  year  the  Frendi,  under 
the  Marquis  de  Maillebois,  a  man  of  great  promptitude  and  severity, 
forced  the  insuigents  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Theodor  again  appeared 
off  the  island  in  1742;  but  the  natives  did  not  show  any  inclination 
to  receive  him.  He  afterwarda  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt,  but  obtained  his  release  through  the  kind  inter- 
ference of  Horace  Wialpole,  and  made  over  his  kingdom  of  Corsica  as 
a  security  to  his  creditora.  Theodor  died  in  London,  in  December 
1756,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Ann's  churchyard,  Westminster,  where 
the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  records  the  singular  ovents  of  his  life. 

KEUKIRCH,  BENJAMIN,  a  German  poet  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  at  Reinke,  a  village  in  Silesia,  March  27, 1665.  His  earlier 
productions  partake  of  the  bad  taste  which  stamps  that  period  of 
German  literature ;  yet  although  he  greatly  improved  after  his  lite- 
raiy  acquaintance  with  Caoitz  at  Berlin,  and  was  considered  a  reformer 
in  poetry  during  his  own  day,  he  possessed  few  of  the  requisites  that 
recommend  a  writer  to  posterity.  Hence,  though  deserving  a  notice 
in  literary  histoiy,  it  is  chiefly  on  accbtint  of  having  contributed  to 
bring  a  new  mode  of  writing  into  vogue.  His  poetical  translation  of 
F^ndlon's  'Telemachus'  may  be  classed  with  the  Russian  one  of 
Trediakovsky,  a  work  of  most  unenviable  celebrity  in  the  language  to 
which  it  belongs.  His  best  productions  are  his  satires  and  poetical 
epistles.  He  died  at  Anspach,  August  15,  1729,  itk  his  fifty-sixth 
vear. 

NEUEOMM,  THE  CHEVALIER  SIGISMUND,  a  celebrated 
German  composer,  was  bom  at  Salabuig  in  1778.  Being  related  to 
the  family  of  Haydn,  be  received  his  early  musical  education  from 
Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  brother  of  the  author  of  'The  Creation.' 
From  him  Neukomm  acquired  that  predilection  for  sacred  music 
which  has  distinguisbed  him  throughout  his  career.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Haydn  received  his  young  relative 
most  kindly  and  made  him  his  pupil :  and  the  friendship,  thus  begun, 
lasted  without  interruption  during  the  whole  of  the  great  master's 
iifa  Neukomm's  dose  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  Haydn,  and 
admiration  of  his  genius,  had  a  sensible  effect  on  the  formation  of  his 
own  style,  which  is  marked  not  only  vrith  Haydn's  regularity,  sym- 
metry, and  clearness,  but  with  many  of  Haydn's  characteristic  traits 
of  musical  phraseology. 

After  having  gained  a  high  reputation  in  Germany,  Russia,  and 
France,  Neukomm  came  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  1829 ;  and 
his  reception  by  the  public  was  such  as  to  indu(;e  him  to  paas  much 
time  in  this  countiy.  His  residence  in  England  was  an  active  period 
of  his  life.  It  was  here  that  his  greatest  works,  the  Oratorios  of 
'  Mount  Sinai '  and  '  David '  were  produced.  '  Mount  l^ai,'  originally 
composed  to  German  words,  was  afterwards  adapted  by  himself  to  an 
English  version  of  the  text,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Derby  Musical  Festival  of  18S1.  '  David,'  the  poem  of  which  was 
originally  written  in  English,  was  composed  expressly  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Musical  Festival,  and  performed  in  1884.  During  the  same 
period  he  gave  the  English  public  many  vocal  pieces,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  which  obtained  general  popularity.  Among  these,  bis  sacred 
cantatas,  *  Miriam,'  *The  Prophecy  of  Babylon,'  and  *  Absalom,'  are 
remarkable  for  theur  grandeur,  expression,  and  perfect  adaptation  of 
the  music  to  the  English  poetry,  for  Neukomm  is  a  perfect  master  of 
our  language.  '  The  Sea '  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  song 
of  the  day ;  and  though  it  has  given  place  to  newer  favourites,  it  is 
still  frequently  heard,  and  always  with  pleasure.  Neukomm'a  most 
recent  work  is  <  Twenty  Psalma  aelected  from  the  authorized  English 
version,"  for  the  use  of  singing-schools,  choral  societies,  churches,  and 
chapels  of  every  persuasion.  It  was  written  for  the  Association  for 
the  revival  of  sacred  music  in  Scotland,  and  published  by  that  body 
at  Edinburgh  in  1858.  It  possesses  great  value.  The  moat  beautiful 
of  the  Psalms  are  selected,  and  the  music  in  a  plain  and  simple  style, 
haa  the  grand  and  solemn  beauty  which  characterises  Neukomm's 
sacred  works.  A  collection  of  Voluntaries  for  the  Oigan-~an  instru- 
ment on  which  Neukomm  waa  one  of  the  greatest  performers  in 
Europe>-is  among  the  moat  important  works  produced  by  him  in 
England.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  his  art  which  he  haa  left 
untouched.  His  instrumental  oompositionB,  symphonies,  quartets, 
sonatas,  &c.  are  very  numerous  and  of  much  merit ;  but  it  is  on  his 
great  sacred  works  that  hia  permanent  fame  will  rest. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  Neukomm  haa  received  many  of  the 
honours  due  to  the  highest  distinction  in  his  art.  He  has  been 
mvested  with  several  orders  of  knighthood,  in  France,  Portugal,  and 
Pmesia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Prussia, 
and  most  of  the  principal  musical  institutions  and  societies  in  Europe 
and  the  United  Stotea.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Music  in  the  Univenity  of 
Dublin,  and  he  was  one  of  the  jury  of  Qur  great  London  Exhibition  in 


1851.  For  several  years  he  has  been  afflicted  with  an  ophthalmic  com- 
plaint, at  one  time  almoat  amounting  to  deprivation  of  sight ;  but  ha 
has  partially  recovered  from  it,  and  he  now  resides  at  Bonn,  enjoying, 
on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  a  green  old  age.    [See  SupPLSMKar.] 

NEWCASTLE,  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF.  [Cavkndibh, 
Mabqabet.]  * 

NEWCASTLE,  HENRY  PELHAM  CLINTON,  DUKE  OF,  eldest 
aon  of  Henry,  fourth  duke,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  educated  at  Eton  snd 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  On  reaching  his  majority  he  was  as  Earl  of 
Lincoln  returned  to  parliament  for  the  Southern  Division  of  Notting- 
hamshire in  the  first  reformed  parliament.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  from  1 834  to  Aprill8S5,  and  Chief  Commiaaioner  of  Woods  snd 
Forests  from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  became  for  a  few  months  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  In  that  year,  being  ejected  by  his  old  constituency 
for  supporting  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  Com  Laws, 
he  was  returned  by  the  Falkirk  bnighs,  which  he  represented  until 
succeeding  to  his  fathei^s  dukedom  in  1851.  In  1862  he  took  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  aa  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  which 
capacity  the  duties  of  Wsr  Minister  devolved  upon  him.  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  war  business  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  chose  the  former 
and-more  arduous  post.  The  mismanagement  of  the  army  during  the 
first  winter  in  the  Crimea  and  the  deficiency  in  the  storea  and  supphei 
sent  oat  to  them,  caused  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  war  minis* 
ter  to  be  serioualy  impeached.  In  a  speech  however,  ddivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  following  session,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  ia 
removing  muoh  of  the  odium  into  which  he  had  fallen,  but  in  deference 
to  the  popular  feeling  he  resigned  or  was  superseded.  Lord  Panmure, 
his  suooessory  has  however  more  than  once  pubUdy  stated  that  the 
arrangementa  carried  out  by  hinoself  with  success  were  for  the  most 
part  commenced  by  his  predeoesaor.  The  Duke  of  Newcastla  after 
his  resignation  visited  the  Crimea  in  order  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  real  atate  of  affiurs,  and  remained  theris  some  time 
pursuing  his  investigations.    [See  Supplbmbnt.] 

NEWCOME,  WILLIAM,  Archbishop  of  Armsgh,  one  of  the  eminent 
divines  of  the  18th  century  belonging  to  what  was  <»lled  the  Liberal 
school,  was  bom  in  1729.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  at  Abingdon, 
Berkshire,  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Qrammar  school  in  that  town, 
from  whence  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
iu  due  time  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford  College,  and  had  Charles 
James  Fox  for  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1765  he  became  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
and  in  that  year  accompanied  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  when 
he  went  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland.  Newcome  went  as  chaplain, 
and  a  bishopric  of  Dromore  in  that  country  aoon  falling  vacant,  he 
was  placed  in  it.  Entering  the  episcopal  order  thus  early  in  life, 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  had  several  translations,  which  were 
first  to  Ossory,  then  to  Waterford,  and  finally,  in  1705,  to  Armagh 
He  died  in  1800.  A  writer  of  some  account  of  his  life  assures  nt 
that  he  "  diligently  and  faithfully  dischaiged  the  duties  of  his  epis- 
copal oflSce,  and  secured  the  respect  of  all  parties  and  of  all  religious 
penuasions  by  the  affability,  prudence,  candour,  and  moderation  which 
were  the  invariable  guides  of  his  conduct."  But  his  chief  title  to 
remembrance  is,  that  he  was  during  the  whole  of  his  life  a  most 
assiduous  biblical  student,  and  that  he  did  not  suffer  those  studies 
to  end  in  themselves,  but  laid  before  the  world  results  which  ensued 
upon  them.  He  did  not  do  this  till  he  had  maturely  considered 
them,  for  he  was  nearly  fifty  before  he  printed  any  considerable  work. 
His  first  work  vras  '  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ' — a  work  the  title 
of  which  affords  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  ita  nature  and  contents, 
as,beaidea  the  results  of  his  inquiries  on  a  very  difiScult  and  important 
point  of  sacred  history,  it  contains  a  great  maas  of  valuable  criticism 
and  useful  information.  Out  of  this  work  arose  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  duration  of  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour ;  Bishop 
Newcome  contending  for  three  years,  and  Dr.  Priestley  limiting  the 
time  to  one  year.  In  1782  he  published  his  'Observations  on  our 
Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his 
Moral  Cliaracter '— a  work  of  great  beauty ;  and  in  1785  a  new  version, 
with  critical  remarks,  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  This  was 
followed  in  1788  by  a  similar  work  on  the  prophet  EaekieL  In  1792 
he  published  his  *  Review  of  the  Chief  Difficulties  in  the  Qospel 
History  relating  to  our  Lord's  Resurrection ; '  and  in  the  same  year 
<  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations.'  This  was 
his  latest  publication,  except  an  Episcopal  Charge ;  but  after  his  death 
there  was  given  to  the  world  a  very  important  work,  which  he  had 
himself  cauaed  to  be  printed  four  years  before  his  decease,  entitled 
'  An  Attempt  towards  revisiog  our  Enslish  Translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,'  in  which  he  set  the  example  of  taking  the  benefit  in^  an 
English  veraion  of  those  changes  in  the  Greek  text  which  the  critical 
examination  of  existing  manuscripts  has  shown  to  be  expedient  snd 
necessary. 

•NEWMAN,  REV.  JOHN  HENRY,  D.D.,  waa  bom  February  21, 
1801,  in  Old  Broad-street,  in  the  city  of  London.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  six  children;  his  father  waa  a  partner  in  a  banking-house  in 
Lombard-street;  his  mother  belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family  which 
left  France  for  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantee. 
Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1816  the  banking-house  wound  up  its 
accounts,  and  paid  ita  creditors  in  full;  but  the  effort  involved  his 
iiithar  personally  in  difficulties,  which  ended  in  his  premature  decay 
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and  death.  The  sabjeot  of  this  memoir  was  sent  in  1808  to  Dr* 
NiehoUc^s  school  at  Ealing,  near  London,  where  he  remained  above 
eight  years,  haviog  among  hu  contemporaries  Richard  Westmacott,  the 
sculptor,  the  present  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  Frederick  Theaiger, 
and  Lord  DaJzelL  In  December  1816  he  matriculated  at  Trinity 
CoUegBy  Oxford,  gaining  in  1818  one  of  the  scholarships,  then  lately 
thrown  open  to  univenity  competition.  He  passed  his  examination 
for  th^  B.A.  degree  in  1820 ;  and,  though  he  was  a  candidate  for  first- 
class  honours  in  classics  and  mathematics,  his  name  appears  only  in 
the  third  dass  in  the  former  order  of  merit.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  College,  then  at  the  height  of  its  literary 
£une,  under  the  provostship  of  Dr.  Gopleston,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  This  success  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Whately, 
archUshop  of  Dublin,  who  at  that  time  was  resident  at  Oxford. 
Dr.  Whately  employed  him  in  turning  into  a  synthetical  form  his 
manosoript  'Dialogues  on  Logic,'  and  his  composition  became  the 
rough  draught  of  the  celebrated  treatise  which  was  published  some 
years  afterirarda  Dr.  Whately  introduced  him  also  to  the  late  Mr. 
Smedley,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ; ' 
which  led  to  his  writing  for  that  work  the  articles  'Cicero*  and 
'Apolloniu0Tyan»us'in  1824  and  1826.  The  former  of  these  , was 
written  at  a  brief  notice  to  supply  the  place  of  an  article  expected 
from  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare.  In  the  course  of  1824  Mr.  Newman 
was  ordained  a  deacon  and  priest,  and  in  the  -  next  year  he  was 
appointed  vice-principal. of  Alban  Hall,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Whately, 
who  had  sacceeded  to  the  headship  on  Professor  Elmsley's  death. 
This  office  he  held  with  his  fellowship,  but  resigned  it  in  the  following 

Cur,  on  becoming  one  of  the  tutors  of  his  college.  In  1827  and  1828 
held  the  office  of  Public  Examiner.  In  1828,  on  Dr.  Hawkins 
being  elected  provost  of  Oriel,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Copleston,  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary*s, 
which  he  held  till  1848.  In  1829  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  the 
majority  who  placed  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  the  representation  of  the 
nniveraity  instead  o&  Mr.  Peel,  in  the  oonteet  occasioned  by  the  con- 
version of  the  latter  statesman  to  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. At  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bible  and  Church 
Missionary  Societiea.  From  1880  to  1832  he  was  one  of  the  Select 
University  Preachers.    He  resigned  his  tutorship  at  Oriel  in  1831. 

In  July  1833  the  'Oxford  movement'  commenced  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Keble  before  the  judges  of  assize,  and  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  '  National  Apostacy.'  In  the  early  part 
of  that  year  the  publication  of  the  'Oxford  Tracts'  had  been  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Newman,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Pusey,  Eeble, 
Williams,  Palmer,  Perceval,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
upon  the  English  nation  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Established  Church 
to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  people.  The  publication  of  these  bold 
and  staitling  tracts,  whose  tendeucies  gradually  became  more  and 
more  Roman  Catholic  in  proportion  as  they  "  receded  from  the  prin- 
eiplea  of  the  English  Reformation,'*  was  continued  at  intervals,  Mr. 
Newman  being  the  largest  contributor,  down  to  the  early  piurt  of 
1841,  when  Mr.  Newman  published  the  90th  number  of  the  series, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  an  English  clergyman  might  honestly 
■ubscribs  Uie  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  a  sense  compatible  with  the 
holding  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  The  Heads  of  Colleges  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  having  censured  this  publication,  the  Bishop  of 
Ozfovd  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and  at  his  request  the  pubU- 
catioQ  of  any  further  tracts  was  abandoned. 

Hr.  Newman,  who  was  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  and  of 
the  hamlet  of  Littlemore,  near  that  city,  now  retired  to  the  latter 
place  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  in  whose  company  he  led  a  life  of 
ascetic  retirement  and  theological  study.  About  this  period  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work  on  'Religious  Developement,'  to  prove  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  there  must  be  a  progress  or  growth  in  revealed 
truth,  and  that  consequently  the  religious  teaiching  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  to  which  the  High  Church  party  were  accustomed  to  appeal 
as  their  standard  of  orthodoxy,  was  not  by  itself  of  necessity  an 
adequate  rule  of  fidth  in  the  19Ui  century.  In  the  autunm  of  1845, 
Mr.  Newman  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
1848  introduced  into  England  from  Rome  tinder  Papal  sanction,  a 
branch  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  founded  by  St  Philip  Neri. 

He  resided  at  Birmingham  as  head  of  the  oratory  until  1852,  when 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  University  which 
vras  established  at  DubUn,  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  passed  by  the 
Boman  Catiiolio  prelates  of  that  country  at  a  synod  held  at  Thurles  in 
1849.  In  1861  Dr.  Newman  delivered  and  published  some '  Lectures  on 
Catholicism  in  England,'  in  which  he  commented  severely  on  the 
private  character  of  the  Rev.  Q.  Achilli,  formerly  a  priest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churth.  An  action  for  libel  was  brought  against  Dr.  Newman, 
who  was  fined  lOOL  In  1864  he  published  'Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,' 
and  in  1865,  a  '  Histoiy  of  My  Religious  Opinions.' 

*  NEWMAN,  FRANCIS  W.,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  was  bom  in  London  in  1805.  After  being  educated  at 
home  and  at  the  academy  at  Ealing,  where  his  brother  had  been 
educated,  he  was  sent  in  1822  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where  in 
1826  he  took  first-class  honours  in  classics  and  mathematics.  In  the 
■ame  year  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Balliol  College ;  and  he  kept 
his  fBllowship  till  1880,  when  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  con- 
scieDtioQS  scmples  about  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  prior  to 
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taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
travelled  to  the  East,  and  spent  nearly  three  years  (18801883)  in 
residing  in  various  parts  of  Turkey.  An  account  of  this  portion  of 
his  life,  and  of  his  observations  and  reflections  in  the  East,  and  on  the 
state  of  the  Turkish  empire  as  he  then  found  it,  has  been  recently 
(1856)  published  by  him,  under  the  title  of  '  Personal  Narrative,  in 
Letters,  principally  from  Turkey,  in  the  years  1830-38.'  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  (1834),  Mr.  Newman  became  classical 
tutor  in  Bristol  College;  and  in  the  following  year  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  formerly  British  resident  at  Hydera- 
bad. In  1840  he  exchanged  the  tutorship  at  Bristol  College  for  th() 
classical  professorship  at  Manchester  New  College ;  and  in  1846  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in 
Univeruty  College,  London.  This  chair  he  stiU  holds,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  classical  scholarship  and  for  acquirements  in  general 
plulology,  as  well  as  for  accomplishment  in  a  wide  range  of  studiies 
beyond  those  immediately  connected  with  his  chair.  A.  Newman's 
name  however  has  chiefly  become  known  through  his  numerous  publi- 
cations, and,  among  these,  chiefly  through  that  considerable  portion  of 
them  by  which  he  has  sought  to  impress  his  peculiar  theological  and 
political  views  on  the  opisdons  of  his  time.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  intellectual  career  of  Mr.  Newman 
and  that  of  his  elder  brother— the  latter  having,  after  being  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  party  in  the  English  Church,  transferred 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  the  defence  and  extension 
of  the  qrstem  of  that  Church  in  Britain,  and  even  the  world,  the  one 
great  aim  of  his  activity;  whrereas  the  younger  brother  has  worked 
in  the  contrary  direction,  as  a  leader  in  what,  with  reference  to  estab- 
lished churches  and  creeds,  has  been  called  the  'sceptical'  movement, 
though,  in  another  sense,  he  might  himself  disown  that  name.  Among 
the  chief  publications  in  which  he  has  progressively  expounded  and 
enforced  his  views  of  this  speculative  order  (in  themselves  progressively 
developed),  may  be  mentioned,  *  Catholic  Union:  Essays  towards  a 
Church  of  the  Future  and  the  Organisation  of  Philanthropy,'  1844; 
a  tract  entitled  *  A  State  Chuz«h  not  Defensible,'  1846;  'A  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel  to  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,'  1847  (2nd  edit,  1853) ;  'The  Soul,  its  Sorrows 
and  Asphrations,'  1849;  and  <  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the 
History  of  my  Creed,'  1850.  More  directly  political  in  their  tenor 
are,  *  Four  Lectures  on  the  Contrasts  of  Andent  and  Modem  History,' 
1847;  'An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  CUsses  on  the  urgent  necessity  of 
numerous  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic,'  1848;  'On  the 
Constitutional  and  Moral  Right  or  Wrong  of  our  National  Debt,'  1849 ; 
a  tract  entitled  '  The  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  its 
own  Liege  Subjects,'  1851;  'Lectures  on  Political  Economy,' 1851 ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  *  Select  Speeches  of  Kossuth,'  1858.  Besides 
these  and  numerous  other  shorter  publications,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  note  individually— including  contributions  to  the  '  West- 
minster,' *  Eclectic,'  and  '  Prospective'  Reviews,  and  also,  we  believe, 
to  newspapers,  all  written  in  the  same  energetic  vein  of  peculiar 
opinion— Mr.  Newman  is  the  author  of  '  A  Collection  of  Poetry  for 
the  Ptactice  of  Elocution,'  1850;  of  a  work  entitled '  R^gal  Rome :  an 
Introduction  to  Roman  History,!  1852;  of  'The  Odes  of  Horace, 
translated  into  Unrhymed  Metres,'  1858 ;  and  of '  The  Iliad  of  Homer, 
faithfully  translated  into  Unrhymed  Metres,'  1856.  He  also  assbted 
in  editing  in  1848  a  translation  of  Huberts  work  on  '  The  English 
Universities;'  and  he  is  the  author,  we  beliere,  of  'Lectures  on  Logic,' 
of  'A  Gramnuur  of  the  Berber  Language/  and  of  a  work  entitled  *  The 
Difficulties  of  Elementaiy  Qeometry,  i.e,,  on  Straightness,  Levelnesa, 
Curvature,  and  Parallelism;  treated  in  a  method  wholly  peculiar.' 
This  mere  enumeration  of  Professor  Newman's  writings  will  indicate 
the  width  of  his  intellectual  tastes  and  accomplishments :  for  an  idea 
of  his  abilities,  and  of  the  peculiar  combination  of  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments  which  has  enabled  him  to  exert  so  much  influence 
on  his  contemporaries,  the  works  themselves  must  be  consnlted. 

NEWPORT,  GEORQE,  distinguished  as  a  comparative  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  1803.  His  parents 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  with  but  little  education  he 
commenced  following  his  father's  business.  He  was  indebted  to  a 
mechanics  institute  at  Canterbury  for  first  exciting  in  hun  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  natural  histoxy.  He  became  so  well  known  for  these 
pursuits  that,  when  a  natural  history  museum  was  opened  at  Canter* 
bury,  he  was  at  once  appointed  curator.  Without  any  one  to  guide- 
or  direct  him,  he  pursued  the  study  of  aniyni^^lii  in  his  own  way  ;  and 
was  particularly  fond  of  dissecting  any  fresh  specimen  that  came  imder 
his  noticei  His  love  of  anatomy  and  natural  &tory  paved  the  way  for 
his  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  idfter  having  served  his 
apprenticeship,  according  to  the  requirements  of  theApothecaries' 
Society,  with  Mr.  Weeks  of  Sandwich  in  Kent,  he  finished  his  medical 
education  at  the  London  University,  now  University  College.  Here 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Qrant,  and  soon  found  that  the 
work  he  had  been  pursuing  in  the  country  had  qualified  him  for 
communicating  the  results  of  his  labours  to  the  world.  His  first 
paper  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  published  in  the  '  Philo* 
sophical  Transactions.'  It  was  entitled,  'On  the  Nervous  System  of 
the  Sphinx  Ligustn,  Linn. ;  and  on  the  changes  which  it  undeigoes 
during  a  part  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Insect'  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  other  papers,  which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Soo&sfy, 
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Rod  published  in  the  '  Fhilosophioal  Tr&osactionf .'  The  principal  of 
tbeee  were  entitled,  '  On  the  Bespiration  of  Insecta ;'  '  On  the  Temper 
rature  of  Insects,  and  its  connection  with  the  functions  of  Respiration 
and  Circulation  in  this  class  of  Invertebrated  Animals;'  'On  the 
Organs  of  Reproduction  and  Development  of  the  Myriapoda;'  'On 
the  Structure,  Relationa,  and  Development  of  the  Nervous  and 
Circulating  Systems,  and  on  the  existence  of  a  complete  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  veesels,  in  Myriapoda  and  Uacrourous  Arachnida;' 
'  On  the  Reproduction  of  lost  parts  in  Myriapoda  and  Inseota.'  He 
also  published  a  Beries  of  papers  on  kindred  subjects  in  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  LiuDsean  Society. 

The  labours  of  Newport,  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  iniect  tribes.  Of  all  classes  of  animals  they  present 
the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  and  the  largest  number  of  adaptations 
of  structure,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  They 
hence  aJBfora  a  wide  field  for  research  to  the  comparative  anatomist. 
It  is^  however  few  who  are  endowed  with  the  patience  and  delicate 
manipulative  skill  which  the  dissection  of  their  delicate  organisms 
demand.  From  his  youth  Newport  had  taken  a  delight  in  investigating 
the  structure  of  insects,  and  his  paper  on  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Sp?iinx  was  received  with  astonishment,  on  account  of  the  skill  and 
labour  it  displayed.  In  this  paper  he  not  only  gave  a  minute  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  of  this  insect,  but  pointed  out 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in 
insects  and  other  animals.  In  the  same  philoeophical  spirit  he  pursued 
his  researches  in  other  departments  of  insect  life,  Hii  papers  on  the 
respiration  and  temperature  of  insects,  showed  the  relation  between 
these  two  functions  long  before  the  chemical  changes  by  which  they 
are  accompanied  were  understood.  In  his  papers  also  on  the  repro- 
duction of  limbs  in  articulate  animals,  the  structure  of  the  blood- 
globule  in  iuEects,  and  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  the  same  class 
of  animals,  will  be  found  a  series  of  researches  bearing  on  all  the 
'  modem  progress  of  physiology.  A  resumd  of  his  own  researches  upon 
msect  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  those  of  other  comparative 
anatomists,  will  bo  found  in  his  article  '  Insects,'  in  the  *  Cyclopaedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.' 

Whilst  it  is  as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist  that  Newport  takes  a 
first  position,  his  minor  works  and  papers  claim  for  him  the  highest 
merit  as  an  entomologist.  He  was  most  diligent  in  his  observations 
on  the  habits  of  insocts,  as  is  proved  by  his  prize  essay  on  the  '  Habits 
and  Economy  of  Athalia  centifoli©,  the  Saw  fly  of  the  Turnip.' 
Besides  this  paper  he  published  many  others  on  the. habits  of  insects. 
In  one  of  these  he  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  genus  of  Parasites, 
and  worked  out  their  history  in  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
manner.  This  paper  was  published  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the 
LinnsBan  Society,  and  was  entitled,  *  The  Anatomy  and  development 
of  certain  Cbalcididso  and  Ichneumonidsd,  compared  with  their  special 
economy  and  instincts;  with  descriptions  of  a  new  genus  and  species 
of  Bee-Parasites.'  As  a  systematic  entomologist,  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  description  and  classification  of  the  family  Myriapoda. 
The  specimens  of  these  animals  in  the  British  Museum  were  arranged, 
and  the  catalogue  descriptive  of  them  published  by  the  authorities  of 
that  institution  was  drawn  up,  by  him. 

Newport  early  joined  the  Entomological  Society,  and  contributed 
many  papers  to  its  '  Transactions.'  In  1844  he  was  elected  president 
of  this  society,  and  in  1846  he  was  re-elected. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  hfe  he  had  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  ova  in  various  kinds  of  animals.  He  pub- 
lished two  series  of  papers  on  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  the 
ova  of  the  Amphibia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a  third.  It  was  in  consequence  of  pursuing  this  subject 
that  he  met  with  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  frogs  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  researches,  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  malaria  of  the  ponds  which  these  creatures 
inhabit,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  sunk  under  a  fever  thus  contracted. 
^  Although  Mr.  Newport  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1886,  and  was  made  au  honorary  frfllow  in  1843,  he'was  too  devoted 
to  his  Bcientifie  pursuits  to  follow  his  profession.  But  England  has  no 
positions  to  offer  her  men  of  science,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  maintained  himself  on  a  pension  of  loO^.  a  year  granted  l»im 
by  the  government  Even  the  luxury  of  belonging  to  a  scientific 
■odety  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  out  of  his  small  pension  Newport 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  Royal  and  Linnaean  societies,  of 
which  hejras  so  distinguished  a  fellow,  and  to  whose  •  Transactions* 
he  contributed  so  largely.  He  was  twice  rewarded  with  the  royal 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the  councils  of  both 
the  LlnnsBan  and  Royal  societies.  His  works  were  highly  appreciated 
by  oontinental  philosophers,  and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of 
several  foreign  societies.  He  was  an  amiable,  retiring  man,  little 
known  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  men  who  cultivate  the  sciences 
of  oomMrative  anatomy  and  physiology;  but  his  name  will  become 
more  widely  known  as  these  sciences  are  more  studied,  and  the  true 
value  of  his  researches  be  more  widely  appreciated. 

MSWTON,  GILBERT  STUART,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1796  at  Halifax, 
m  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  collector  of  the  customs.  He 
dsme  to  England  about  181 T,  and,  after  making  a  tour  in  Italy,  entered 
as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  adopted  Watteau  in  some 
degree  as  his  model,  and  produced  several  excellent  small  pictures 


much  in  the  style  of  that  master  as  regards  the  figiwss^  yet  at  the 
same  time  displaying  great  expression  and  .character.  His  first  works 
which  attracted  notice  were  'The  Forsaken,'  and  'The  Lovers' 
Quarrel,'  engraved  in  the  '  Literary  Souvenir'  for  1826.  He  painted 
the  Prince  of  Spain's  Visit  to  Catalina,  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for 
500  guineas:  it  was  engraved  in  the  'Literary  Souvenur' for  1831. 
In  1880  he  painted  Shylock  and  Jessica,  from  the  'Merchant  of 
Venice,'  Yorick  and  the  Grisette,  from  the  'Sentimental  Journey,' 
and  the  Abbot  Boniface  from  the  '  Monastery ; '  all  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880.  In  1881  he  exhibited  Portia  and 
Bassaoio,  another  scene  from  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice ; '  and  '  Lear 
attended  by  Cordelia  and  the  Physician.'  In  1882  he  paid  a  visit  to 
America,  and  married  there ;  and  in  the  year  following,  in  which  he 
was  elected  an  Academician,  he  exhibited  a  small  picture  of  Abelard 
sitting  in  his  study— a  work  full  of  expression  and  sentiment.  Besides 
these  he  painted  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  restoring  his  daughter  to  her 
mother, '  Macheath,'  and  a  few  portraits.  His  '  Macheath '  was  ptu> 
chased  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  600  guineas. 

His  'Abelard'  was  the  last  picture  that  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1888,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  evinced  signs  of 
aberration  of  mind,  and  these  were  followed  by  unequivocal. insanity, 
which  however  he  recovered  from  four  days  before  his  decease,  and  he 
died  with  calmness  and  resignation  on  the  6th  of  August  1885,  at 
Chelsea,  aged  forty. 

NEWTON,  ISAAC,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  December  1642  (old 
style),  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Colsterworth  snd 
county  of  Lincoln,  eight  miles  south  of  Qranthano.  From  the  pedigree 
registered  upon  oath  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  by  Newton  himseli^  in  the 
year  1705,  it  appears  that  he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  that 
name  which  was  resident  at  Westby  in  Lincolnshire  until  about  the 
year  1370  ('Biog.  Brit'),  when  it  became  poBsessed  of  the  manor  of 
Woolsthorpe.  His  father,  Isaac  Newton,,  married  the  daughter  of 
James  Ayscough,  of  Market  Overton  in  Rutlandshire,  and  the  suhject 
of  this  article  was  their  only  child.  The  mother  was  left  a  widow 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  appears  to  have  give&  premature  birth  to 
her  child,  which  was  of  extremely  diminutive  aise.  Mrs.  Newton, 
whose  income  was  litUe  more  than  80^  per  annum,  soon  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  North 
Witham,  whereupon  young  Isaac,  then  about  three  years  old,  wss 
confided  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  two  daynichools  at  SkilUngton  and  Stoke,  until  he  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  free  grammar- 
scLiool  of  Grantham.  While  here  he  evinced  considerable  aptitude 
for  mechanical  contrivances,  and  among  other  things  he  constructed 
a  windmill  and  water-dock;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  his  regular 
scholastic  studies  he  for  some  time  took  little  interest,  and  accordingly 
stood  very  low  in  the  schooL  At  length  however  "  the  boy  who  wa^ 
above  him,  having  one  day  given  him  a  severe  kick  upon  the  stomach, 
from  which  he  suffered  great  pain,  Isaac  laboured  incessantiy  till  be 
got  above  him  in  the  school,  and  from  that  time  he  oontinued  to  rise 
until  he  was  the  head  boy."  (Brewster's  '  Life.')  The  decease  of  Mra. 
Newton's  second  husband  in  1666  induced  her  to  return  to  the  manor 
of  Woolsthorpe^  and  in  that  year  Isaac  was  taken  from  school  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  farm.  Accordingly  on  market-days  he  was 
sent  to  Grantham,  acoompanied  by  an  aged  domestic,  either  to  dispoie 
of  farm  produce,  or  to  purchase  such  things  as  were  needed  by  the 
family.  But  on  these  occasions  it  more  frequenUy  happened  that 
Isaac  stopped  by  the  ¥ray-side^  watching  the  motions  of  a  watar-wbeel, 
or  some  other  piece  of  machinery;  or,  if  he  reached  the  town  ot 
Grantham,  it  was  only  to  resort  to  the  apotiiecar^'s  garret  in  which  he 
had  resided  while  he  attended  the  grammar-school,  and  where  a  few 
old  books  afforded  him  ample  entertainment  until  his  trusty  eom- 
panion  summoned  him  to  return  homa  These  and  other  instances 
having  shown  the  inutility  of  thwarting  his  studious  disposition,  he 
was  shortiy  after  sent  back  to  Grantham  school.  How  long  he 
remained  at  school  this  second  time  does  not  appear,  but  when  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  unde,  the  Rev.  W« 
Ayscough,  who  had  been  himself  educated  there.  His  matriculatioa 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  1660,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Barrow  was 
appointed  to  the  Greek  professorship. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  definite  information  exists  as  to  the 
order  in  which  Newton  pursued  his  mathematical  studies  before 
entering  the  university.  Blot  gives  an  unauthenticated  although  very 
probable  anecdote  to  the  effect  that,  while  Newton  was  yet  a  laJ, 
"  one  of  his  uncles  found  him  beneath  a  hedge,  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
solution  of  a  mathematical  problem ;''  but  we  find  no  mention  of  aoy 
mathematical  work  which  had  occupied  his  attention,  with  the 
exception  of  the  'Elements'  of  Euclid.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a 
glance  at  the  fundamental  propositions  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  knowled^  of  the  numerous  consequenoes  which  may  thence  bo 
deduced;  but  the  fame  of  Newton  is  not  enhanced  by  stating  as  true 
what  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  be 
had  read  the  'Elements/  though  not  perhaps  with  that  attention 
which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  their  importance  deserved.  As  t'> 
his  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  his  water-clock,  windmill*  anii 
sun-dials  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  his  early  aoqusintance  with 
the  principles  of  mechanics  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  tpb$n;  for 
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il  ]•  diffieali  to  rappoae  thsfc  a  mind  sueh  «b  hii^  ao  ardent  in  the 
faimit  of -tratb,  ooidd  have  eonteniad  itnlf  with  iollowlog  a  few  rules 
of  anthoiity  wtlhoat  nnderatanding  the  reawuui  upon  whidi  they  were 
band.  Birt  if  tkeae  oondderationa  be  not  thought  oonoluaive^  we  have 
eoly  to  look  to  the  nature  of  bis  diaoqveriea  daring  the  firat  six  years 
of  his  raaidenoe  at  Oapabridge,  that  h,  before  the  eompletion  of  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  in  order  to  be  oonvinoed  that  he  must  either  have 
pushed  his  sbodSes  to  a  rery  oonsiderable  extent  before  entering  the 
muTflnity,  or  that  his  subsequent  progress  wss  perfeetly  unpavaUeled ; 
tat  in  this  period  of  six  years  he  InTented  his  Binomial  Theorem, 
ertablialied  the  fundamSntei  principles  of  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions, 
sad  demonstnted  the  law  of  the  forbe  in  Tirtoe  of  which  the  planets 
graritate  towards  the  sun,  although,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  erroneous 
measarement  of  the  earth  then  in  use,  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
he  was«ble  to  show  that  the  same  law  holds  with  respeet  to  the  moob, 
and  that  the  ii»ce  manifested  at  the  earth's  sttrfaee  in  the  fall  of  a 
pebble  is  identioal,  as  to  its  nature,  with  that  which  pervades,  the  whole 
planetary  system. 

Desoartcs  had  already  laid  open  a  Tut  field  of  researoh  by  the 
aoceessfnl  ftpplioation  of  algebra  to  geometry,  aod  his  writings,  both 
mathmnatinal  and  speeulativa,  were  then  much  read  at  Cambridge. 
After  tbe  perusal  of  Sannderaon'a  'Logic '  and  the  'Optioa*  of  Kepler, 
the  attention  of  Newton  was  directed  to  the  'Geometria '  of  Descartes, 
a  worlc  which  doubtless  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his  sub- 
sequent pursuits,  by  furnishing  him  with  general  methods  of  direct 
inyestigation,  such  as,  till  the  time  of  Descartes,  were  totally  unknown. 
Upon  Uie  whole  however  he  was  much  less  indebted  to  the  analytical 
writings  of  Descartes  than  he  was  to  those  of  his  oountiyman  WalUs. 
He  seldom  read  without  making  comments  upon  the  text  or  marginal 
noles  of  such  parts  aa  appeared  to  him  susceptible  of  extension  or 
improvement.  In  this  way  he  completed  the  pemssl  of  Desoartsa'a 
'  Geometry,*  after  whichhe  passed  en  to  the  'Arithmetics  Infinitorum' 
of  WalliB.  In  this  work  the  author  had  saggested  a  method  of  obtaining 
tbe  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  practicability  of  whioh  depended  upon 
an  interpolation.  Newton  set  about  effMsting  this,  notwithstanding 
the  djacoorsging  declaration  of  Wallia,  that  he  believed  it  to  b« 
impraetioable.  The  attempt  however  proved  not  merely  succeesfttl, 
but  in  the  oourse  of  his  inquiry  he  was  led  (166^64)  to  a  discovery  of 
greater  moment,  the  history  of  which  is  given  under  BurouiAL 
THSOfBxic  in  Arts  and  So.  Diy.  This  theorem,  combined  with  the 
prevSouB  labours  of  Wallis  and  others,  supplied  Newton  with  a  method 
of  debBEmining  the  area  and  recUfioation  of  curves,  the  surface  and 
eontsnt  of  the  solids  formed  by  their  revolution,  and  the  position  of 
tbmr  centre  of  gravity ;  and  by  similar  meana  he  solved  with  com- 
poxstive  esse  a  number  of  problems  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the 
attempta  cf  mathematiciana,  or  of  whidi  solutions  had  been  obtained 
obJj  under  particular  drcumatances,  whereby  the  real  difficulty  had 
been  rather  evaded  then  ovsroome.  Tbe  almost  indefinite  applintion 
whioh  he  continued  to  make  of  this  method,  computing  even  the 
numerical  values  of  the  formute  to  whidi  his  investigations  gave  rise, 
aa  if  he  regarded  the  occupation  rather  aa  a  source  of  amusement  than 
of  labour,  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  the  view,  as  novel  ss 
si  was  importsnt^  whieh  he  took  of  the  mode  whereby  magnitudes  of 
every  kind  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated^  and  by  the  notion  he 
early  entertained  of  tbe  possibility  of  dedudog  the  diefinito  vslue  of 
a  variiAde  msgnitude  firom  the  velocity  of  its  ineresse  or  diminution. 

The  fluxionary  calculus  to  which  this  opinion  gave  rise  was  invented 
by  Newton  in  or  before  the  year  1665.  Its  history  is  given  in  the 
article  Fluxioms,  in  Abts  akd  Sa  Div.  The  fc^owing  yesr  he  com- 
poasd  his  'Analysis  per  Equationes  Numero  Terminorum  Infinites,'  a 
tiaet  which  afterwards  ceased  much  diMUSsion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  contained  the  method  of  fluxions.  .For  some  reason,  which 
it  is  now  diiBeiilt  to  assign,  he  thought  proper  to  conoesl  the  substance 
of  thia  tract  firom  the  public,  and  even  ficom  his  friends.  However 
aa  the  appearance  of  Mercatoc^s  'Logarithmoteohnia'  in  1668,  in  which 
woric  Newton,  having  reoognised  two  of  the  many  results  to  whioh  his 
binomial  theorem  had  previously  conducted  him,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  log  (1  +x)  and  the  detennination  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
hyperbola,  he  communicated  the  tract  above  mentioned  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Barrow.  TUs  wss  not  till  the  month  of  June  1669.  The  31st  of 
July  following,  Barrow,  with  Newton's  permission,  transmitted  the 
manuscript  to  Mr.  Collins,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  him  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  young  friend  of  hii  who  possessed  a  fine  genius 
for  such  inquiries.  Collins  took  a  copy  of  themanusoript,  and  returned 
the  origins!  to  Dr.  Beirow.  The  copy  was  sfterwarda  found  ammig 
Ci^UniTs  pupon^  and  attested  the  year  in  which  the  original  treatise 
had  been  composed.  It  wss  first  formally  published  in  1712,  but  long 
previous  to  that  its  contents  must  have  been  pretty  widely  diffosed 
through  CoUins's  correspondence  with  many  of  the  principal  mathe- 
maticiana of  the  day,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent. 

Newton  waa  admitted  Bul>siBar  in  1661,  became  scholar  in  1664,  and 
took  his  degree  of  KA.  in  1666.  In  1664-65  he  was  a  candidate  with 
Mr.  Bobsrt  Uvedale  for  the  law-fellowahip  of  Trinity  College;  when 
Banow,  having  found  the  candidatea  on  an  equality  as  regarded  attain- 
ments^ oonfeiMd  the  appointment  on  Mr.  Uvedale,  he  bdng  the  elder. 
in  1667  he  became  junior  fellow,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  became 
aenior  fisDow  hi  1668.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  aa  Lucasian  professor 
of  matbematica  in  1669. 


The  raging  of  the  plasiue  in  1665-66,  induood  Newton  to  quit 
Cambridge  and  retire  to  Woolsthorpe.  Here  it  was  that  he  began  to 
reflect  more  particularly  upon  the  nature  of  the  foree  Ij  which  bodies 
at  the  earth's  surface  are  drawn  towards  its  centre,  and  to  conjecture 
that  the  same  force  might  poBsU>ly  extend  to  the  moon,  and  there  be 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force  of  that 
satellite,  and  thereby  retain,  it  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth.  To  com- 
pare this  hypothesis  with  observation,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  law  according  to  which  the. intensity  of  such  a  force  would  vary 
with  the  distance  from  the  earth's  centre ;  for  although  no  aensible 
variation  can  be  detected  within  the  narrow  limita  of  direct  observation, 
namely,  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains  or  the  bottom  of  tbe 
deepest  mines,  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  variation  would 
be  appreciable  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  in  auoh  case  only  could 
the  force  be  just  sufficient  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  tendency  of 
the  revolving  satellite.  To  a  mind  so  habituated  to  generalise,  it  was 
a' natural  extension  of  his  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  the  same  kind 
of  force  which  incessantly  deflects  the  moon  from  a  rectilinear  path, 
might  likewise  act  upon  the  planeta  so  as  to  retain  them  in  their 
orbits  about  the  sun.  Now,  the  assumption  of  an  attractive  force 
emanating  from  the  san  was  at  this  time  far  from  being  a  novelty,  and 
ib  had  even  been  asaerted  by  Bouillaud  that,  if  auoh  a  force  really 
existed,  its  intensity  would  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  attracting  body ;  but  neither  Bouillaud  nor  ^ose  who  enter- 
tsined  similar  opinions  had  given  any  proof,-  either  empirically  or 
otherwise,  of  what  they  had  asserted ;  and  certainly  none  appear  to 
have  attempted  to  eatablish  that  the  foroea  which  retain  the  planets 
in  their  orba  were  identical,  as  to  their  nature^  with  that  which  draws 
a  stone,  when  let  fall,  to  the  snrfiace  of  the  earth.  Newton  showed 
that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  6f  the  dietance  is  that  which  really 
exists  in  nature ;  and  further^  that  this  law  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  analogy,  already  discovered'  by  Kepler  between  the 
periodic  times  snd  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets.  The  following 
will  convey  a  notion  of  the  line  of  reasoning  by  which  Newton  arrived 
at  thia  result.  The  intensity  of  the  force,  whatever  may  be  its  nature, 
which  oonnteraots  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  i^anet,  is  proportional  to 
the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  described  in  a  given  time;  so  that,  if  the 
time  be  small,  the  force  wiU  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  aro 
divided  by  the  planet's  mean  distance,  or  to  the  square  of  the  linear 
velocity  by  the  distance.  If  therefore  for  the  velodty  we  substitute 
the  ratio  of  the  mean  distance  to  the  periodic  time,  which  is  pro- 
portions! to  it,  we  shall  flnd  that  the  force  varies  as  the  distance  by 
the  square  of  the  periodic  time,  that  is,  by  KepWa  law,  aa  the  distance 
by  the  cube  of  the  distance^  that  la,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  Having  thus  established  the  law  whereby  the  planets 
gravitate  towarda  the  sun,  he  prooeeded  to  examine  whether  the  same 
law  regulated  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth.  At  this 
point  it  is  thatNewton'a  reasoning  first  rests  upon  conjecture,  namely, 
that  the  force  manifested  at  the  euth's  surikce  in  the  fidl  of  a  stone^  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  conataatly  deflecting  the  moon  towards 
the  centre  of  tlie  earth;  and  that  the  law  of  its  variation  was  the 
same  as  that  which  he  had  determined  for theplaaetSi  If  such  were 
the  case^  the  distance  fallen  through  by  the*  moon  in  one  second  of 
time  ought  to  bear  tiie  same  ratio  to  the  distance  fStllen  through  by  a 
body  at  the  surfitce  of  the  earth  iit  one  second,  which  the  square  of 
the  earth'a  radiua  bean  to  the  square  of  tiie  moon's  mean  distance. 
The  length  of  the  earth's  radids,  which  entered  as  a  necessary  element 
in  the  verification  of  his  conjecture/  was  at  that  time  very  impex^ectiy 
kimwn  (a  degree  of  latitude  being  estimated  at  <mly  60  miles,  instead 
of  694  mii^i  its  more  correct  length) ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  tbe  result  of  his  calculation  indicated  a  force  at  this  distance  of 
the  moon  greater,  by  nearly  oneeixth,  than  that  deduced  from  direct 
observation.  This  difference^  which  many  would  have  considered 
sufficiently  small  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  hypotiiesis,  was 


regarded  by  Newton  rather  as  a  direct  refutation  of  its  truth.  He 
therefore  laid  aside  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  suspecting, 
says  Whiston  ('Memoirs'  of  himself),  tiiat  some  miknown  cause, 
perhaps  similar  to  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  modified,  in  the  case  of 
the  moon,  the  kw  which  he  had  satistactorily  established  with  regard 
to  the  planets. 

In  1666,  the  plagbe  having  subsided,  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
hot  without  mentioning  to  anv  of  his  friends  the  interesting  inquiry 
which,  during  Itis  absence!,  had  occupied  so  much  of  1^  attention.  In 
this  way  the  discarded  hypotheris  lay  dormant  fi>r  sixteen  years. 
In  1682,  when  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  cssually 
heard  of  the  meaanrement  of  an  aro  of  the  meridian  which  had  been 
executed  by  Plcard  three  years  before.  Having  taking  a  note  of  the 
result,  and  thence  deduced  the  length  of  the  earth's  radius,  he  resumed 
his  former  calculation ;  but  in  the  eourae  of  the  work,  observing  that 
the  conclusion  he  had  formerly  anticipated  was  about  to  be  realised, 
his  ardour  is  said  to  have  brought  on  a  state  of  exdtement  and  nervous 
irritabihty  which  precluded  his  further  progress,  so  that  tbe  comple- 
.tion  of  the  calculation  was  confided  to  a  friend.  The  following  year 
he  transmitted  to  London  a  few  propositioins  on  the  motion  of  bodice 
acted  on  by  centripetal  forces,  which  were  shortly  sfter  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  constitute  the  leading  propositions  of  the 
'Frindpia.'  The  manuscript  of  this  work,  entitied  <  Fhilosophiss 
Natursiis  Principia  Matbematica,'  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
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by  Dr.  Vinoent  in  1686.  Its  perusal  gave  rise  to  many  remarks  from 
Dr.  Hooke  respectiDg  tiie  deduction  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  second  law  of  Kepler,  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
Hooke's  pretensions  upon  this  head  were  never  made  out;  and  from 
the  knom  mediocrity  of  his  mathematical  attaioments,  as  well  as  his 
general  <uspoBition  to  appropriate  every  new  discovery  to  himself 
they  are  looked  upon  as  very  doubtful  Newton  however  having 
apparently  replied  to  his  remarks  with  more  warmth  than  disoretiony 
he  (Newton)  afterwards  expressed  a  willingness  to  compromise  the 
dispute  by  the  insertion  of  a  scholium  (lib.  L  prop.  iv.  cor.  6),  wherein 
the  controverted  deduction  is  attributed  independently  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  Hooke.  and  Halley.  The  printing  of  the  'Principia'  was 
superintended  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  Royal 
Society.  It  appeared  in  1687,  London,  4to.  For  an  account  of  this 
memorable  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prikoifia,  in  Abts  and 
So.  Div. 

The  theory  of  universal  gravitation  advanced  by  Newton,  wherein 
each  particle  of  matter  is  supposed  to  attract  all  other  matter  in  the 
direct  proportion  of  its  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  is,  from  its  nature,  insusceptible  of  direct  demonstration, 
and  could  only  be  estabUshed  by  showing  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  were  in  no  instance  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  and  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  the  explanation  of  those  phenomena.  Newton  did 
much  towards  this;  but  the  completion  of  the  proof  required  the 
labours  of  many  succeeding  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  and  this 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  qualified  reception  which  the 
theory  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Huyghens,  who,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  masses  of  matter,  refused  lus 
assent  to  the  assumed  attraction  between  their  ultimate  purtides.  The 
opposition  to  the  theory  made  by  Leibnitz,  the  erroneous  and  unphilo- 
sophical  principles  which  he  endeavoured  to  substitute  in  its  stead, 
and  the  meanness  with  which  he  sought  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
Newton  by  designating  the  theory  subversive  of  true  r^igion,  are 
equally  prejudicial  to  his  scientific  and  moral  fame.  The  long  interval 
that  elapsed  before  the  writings  of  Newton  began  to  be  generally 
understood  and  his  doctrines  appreciated,  is  attributable  exclusively, 
as  regards  England,  to  their  inherent  abstruseness.  On  the  Continent 
they  had  further  to  contend  with  established  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  doctrines  of  Descartes. 

The  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  is  not  less  remsrkable  for  its 
optical  discoveries  than  for  tiie  sseal  with  which  the  physical  sciences 
generally  were  prosecuted.  The  proportionality  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  which  furnishes  an  easy  explanation 
of  all  the  droumstances  attending  the  simple  refraction  of  homogeneous 
light,  had  been  discovered,  and  the  discovery  attributed  to  Descartes, 
though  now  known,  on  the  authority  of  Vossius  and  Huyghens,  to 
have  been  due  to  &iell,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  died  in  1626.  From 
this  law  Descartes  had  been  able  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  refracting 
telescope,  but  had  fallen  into  error  by  attributing  the  defects  of  such 
instruments  solel^r  to  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lenses  employed 
in  their  construction.  Had  such  been  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  of  the  aberration  might  have  been  removed  by  merely  varying 
the  form  of  the  lentioular  surface.  Descartes  accordingly,  in  his 
'  Dioptrics,*  published  in  1629,  and  James  Qregory,  in  his  '  Optica 
Promota,'  published  in  1663,  had  investigated  the  forms  which  they 
believed  it  would  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  give  to  the  lenses,  in 
'  order  that  parallel  rays  transmitted  through  them  should  converge  to 
a  point  or  focus  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  aberration  of 
sphericity  was  however  but  a  trifling  impediment  to  the  perfection 
of  dioptrical  instruments,  compared  with  what  is  now  designated 
chromatic  aberration,  or  the  aberration  of  refrangibUity,  which  arises 
from  the  then  undiscovered  fact  that  light  is  not  a  homogeneous 
substance,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  are  more  susceptible 
of  refraction  than  others.  In  the  year  1666  we  leam  ('Letter  of 
Newton  to  Oldenburg,' '  PhiL  Trans.')  that  Newton,  in  common  with 
many  other  philosophers  at  that  time,  occupied  himself  in  the  attempt 
to  grind  object-glasses  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  Descartes 
and  Gregoxy,  and  while  thus  occupied  he  seems  to  have  ooiigeotured 
that  the  defects  of  refracting  telescopes  might  arise  from  some  other 
cause  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  exdusively  assigned.  Either 
this  conjecture  or  accident  led  him  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  which  was  then  well  known  to  philosophers, 
although  it  had  been  explained  by  none.  In  doing  so  he  remarked 
that  the  angle  subtended  at  the  aperture  of  his  shutter  by  the  length 
of  the  spectrum  was  considerably  greater  than  that  subtended  by  the 
sun's  diameter,  though,  according  to  the  received  law  of  refraction, 
these  angles  ought  to  have  been  sensibly  equal  After  modifying  the 
experiment  in  various  ways,  and  assuring  himself  that  this  discrepance 
did  not  arise  from  an  jr  irregularity  in  his  prism,  the  thought  fortunately 
suggested  itself  of  trying  the  separate  effect  of  the  prism  upon  each  of 
the  coloured  lights  of  the  spectrum.  Accordingly,  having  transmitted 
tbem  successively  through  a  second  prism  at  the  same  angle  of  incidence, 
he  found— 1,  that  the  colour  was  in  no  degree  affected  by  this  second 
refraction ;  2,  that  the  spectrum  formed  by  each  colour  occupied  a 
distinct  position  on  the  screen,  so  that  the  deviation  from  the  direction 
of  the  primitive  ray  was  different  m  all,  being  greatest  in  the  violet 
and  least  in  the  red.  He  therefore  came  to  the  important  conclusion 
"that  light  was  not  homogeneous^  but  composed  of  lays^  some  of 


which  were  more  refrangible  than  others."  This  discovery  must  hive 
been  made  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Wallis's  optical  lectures, 
which  appeared  in  1669,  for  otherwise  it  is  improbable  that  Newton, 
to  whom  the  revisal  of  the  manuscript  was  confided,  and  who  receives 
the  author's  acknowledgments  for  having  '*  corrected  several  0Te^ 
sights,  and  nuule  some  important  eorrections,"  would  have  permitted 
his  friend  to  promulgate  views  so  erroneous. 

In  the  above  year  however  Newton  began  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  optics  at  Cambridge,  and  the  oomposition  of  white  light 
formed  part  of  the  course.  Seeking  the  complete  development  of  the 
consequences  of  his  discovery,  "he  was  conducted,"  says  M.  Kot,  <*to 
a  multitude  of  observations  no  lees  admirable  for  theur  novelty  and 
importance,  tlum  for  the  sagacity,  address,  and  method  with  which  he 
contrived,  executed,  and  linked  them  one  with  the  other.  He  thenos 
composed  his  system  of  optics,  wherein  the  fundamental  properties  of 
light  were  for  the  first  time  unveiled  and  estabUshed,  and  obsaed 
according  to  pure  experienoe  alone,  without  the  slightest  intermixtore 
of  hypoUiesis ;  a  method  of  procedure  which  was  then  as  surprising 
and  as  little  heard  of  as  the  properties  themselves :  .  .  .  both  ths 
physical  and  natural  sciences  were  at  this  time  so  mixed  up  with  mere 
opinions,  that  few  persons  were  capable  of  discriminating  between  s 
vague  conjecture  and  a  precise  idea,  between  a  physical  hypothesis  snd 
a  law  of  nature  rigourously  demonstrated." 

Although  Newton  had  been  thus  successful  in  his  optical  inquiriei, 
and  had  detected  the  principal  source  of  indistinctness  in  refractiDg 
telescopes,  he  not  only  did  not  see  how  this  indistinctness  might  be 
removeid,  but  even  designated  any  attempt  as  'desperate' (' Optics,' 
lib.  i  prop.  7) ;  and  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  discovery 
of  the  achromatic  telescope  may  be  attributed  to  the  unmerited  reUanoe 
which  in  this  instance  was  placed  in  his  decision.  He  regarded  ss  s 
self-evident  truth,  which  it  therefore  needed  neither  reason  nor  obse^ 
vation  to  confirm,  that  the  spectra  formed  by  different  rafracting 
media  were  always  of  equal  length  whenever  the  refraction  of  the 
mean  ray  was  the  same ;  in  other  words,  that  the  dispersive  powers  of 
different  media  were  Uie  same  where  their  indices  of  refraction  oorrai- 
ponding  to  the  mean  ray  were  equal ;  and  although  the  fact  was 
controverted  by  some  of  the  more  respectable  oontinental  philosophers 
who  assailed  his  doctrines,  the  circumstance  appean  to  have  neither 
shaken  lus  belief,  nor  to  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  conrindng 
his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  experiment  An  apparent  analogy 
also  between  the  lengths  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  and  the 
divisions  of  the  harmonic  chord,  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  refrsctive 
indices  of  any  medium  corresponding  to  the  di£forent  coloured  rays 
might  be  deduced  frt>m  a  knowledge  of  the  index  of  refraction  coires- 
ponding  to  the  mean.  Had  he  happened  to  have  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  different  refracting  svbstances,  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  recognise  the  diffisrenoe  of  their  dispersive  powers  even  when 
the  refraction  of  the  mean  ray  is  the  same.  Many  of  his  experiments 
he  did  repeat  with  a  prism  of  water,  but  in  this  instance  he  mixed 
with  the  water  <'a  little  sug^of  lead"  (Brewster),  his  object  beiug 
merely  to  increase  the  refractive  power  of  the  water;  but  he  thereby 
unknowingly  also  increased  its  dispersive  power,  and  probably  rendered 
it  sensibly  equal  to  the  dispersion  of  the  glass  prism  previously  em- 
ployed. By  these  mistakes  he  was  induced  to  forego  all  attempts  to 
perfect  the  refracting  telescope,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  reflecting  telescopes  on  the  principles  pomted  out  by 
James  Gregory,  in  his  *  Optica  Promote.' 

In  1668-69  he  had  succeeded;  and  in  1671  he  executed  a  second 
telescope  '*  with  his  own  hands,"  which  is  still  carefully  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  in  order  to  expUin  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  investigating  the  colours  of  thin  transparsQt 
substances,  and  the  partial  reflexion  and  transmission  of  light  incident 
upon  diaphanous  surfaces^  that  Newton  devised  hiq  theory  of  "  fits  of 
easy  reflexion  and  transmission.''  [Liqht,  in  Arts  and  Sa  Div.] 
Speiddng  of  Newton's  theory  of  colour.  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks, 
"  It  is  a  theory  of  extraordinary  boldness  and  subUetv,  in  which  great 
difficulties  are  evaded  by  elegant  refinements,  and  the  appeal  to  oar 
ignorance  on  some  points  is  so  dexterously  backed  by  the  weight  of 
our  knowledge  on  others,  as  to  silence  if  not  refute  objections  which 
at  first  sight  appear  condusive  against  it"  ('Kncyo.  Metrop.,'  sit 
'Light.') 

In  1672  Newton  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1675 
he  received  a  dispKensation  from  Charles  IL  to  continue  in  lus  fellow- 
ship without  taking  orders.  About  the  year  1687  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  against  the  attacks  of  James  IL  In  1688  he  took  his  seat 
in  parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  university,  and  wss 
resident  in  London  until  the  dissolution  of  parliament^  which  took 
phioe  the  following  year.  He  was  again  returned  in  170S^  but  lost  his 
election  in  1705.  On  no  occasion  does  he  appear  to  have  taken  any 
conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Houses  Prior  to  the  year 
1695,  when  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint^  with  a  sahoy  of 
from  600L  to  6002.  per  annum,  his  pecuniary  circumstances  are  said  to 
have  been  rather  straitened,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his 
own  expectations,  his  friends  seem  to  have  reckoned  upon  some  token 
of  liberality  from  Charles  IL  and  hii  successor.  The  profligate  reign 
of  the  former,  and  the  opposition  which  Newton  had  given  to  the 
wishes  of  James,  sufficiently  account  for  their  expeotataons  baring 
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been  duappointed.  HIb  sole  income  is  stated  to  have  been  derived 
firom  faia  Luoaaian  profeaeonhip,  and  from  the  produce  of  the  manor 
of  Woo]athorpe,  the  amount  of  which,  though  aided  by  habits  remark- 
ably temperate  and  abstemious,  ill  accorded  with  tiie  natural  gene- 
rodty  of  his  disposition  and  the  frequent  occasions  which  he  probably 
had  of  relieTing  the  necessities  of  his  poorer  relations.  His  fellowship 
howeyer  must  haTO  been  an  additional  source  of  income,  though  we 
find  no  mention  of  its  amount,  imd  the  notion  of  his  having  been  in 
narrow  oiroumstanoes  most  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  in^the 
'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society '  there  is  entered  an  order  in  council, 
dated  January  21,  1674«75,  whereby  he  is  excused  from  making  the 
customary  payment  of  one  shilling  a  week  ''  on  account  of  his  low 
droumstanoes,  as  he  represented."^  (Birch,  'Hist,  of  Boyal  Society/ 
iii  p.  179.)  Four  years  after  reoeiTing  the  appointment  of  warden  of 
the  mint,  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  that  establishment, 
with  a  salary  of  from  12001.  to  16002.,  and  at  his  death  his  personal 
estate  was  valued  at  82,0002. 

About  the  year  1676,  Leibnitz  having  heard  of  many  new  results 
obtained  by  Newton  by  means  of  an  infinite  series  (the  Binomial 
Theorem),  he  expressed  to  Oldenburg  his  wish  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  it.  This  1^  to  a  correspondence  between  Newton  and  Leibnits^ 
wherein  the  former  also  communicated  many  beautiful  theorems  on 
the  quadrature,  rectification,  &a,  of  curves,  to  which  he  had  been  led 
by  the  aid  of  his  method  of  fluxions,  but  at  the  same  time  withheld 
sil  information  concemiog  the  principles  of  that  method  except  in  the 
form  of  anagrams,  which  were  very  unlikely  to  be  deciphered.  The 
letters  of  Leiboits  in  reply  showed  that  he  was  slready  in  possession 
of  a  method  analogous  to  ihat  of  fluxions,  and  equally  extensive  in  its 
applicability.  An  account  of  the  dispute  which  afterwards  arose 
between  the  English  and  foreign  mathematicians,  relative  to  the 
claims  of  Leibnits  as  an  independent  inventor  of  the  calculus,  and 
the  part  which  Newton  himself  took  in  the  controve^,  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  Fluxions  and  CoMioBRCinM  Efibtououm, 
in  Abis  and  So.  Div.  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  matter,  states  the  following  as  the  results  of  hu 
investigation : — 

"  1.  That  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  Method  of  Fluxions ; 
that  the  method  was  incomplete  in  its  notation ;  and  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  it  wss  not  published  to  the  world  till  1687,  twenty 
years  after  he  had  invented  it  2.  That  Leibnitz  communicated  to 
xfewton,  in  1677,  his  Differential  Calculus,  with  a  complete  system  of 
notation,  and  that  he  published  it  in  1684,  three  years  before  the 
publication  of  Newton's  method."    (<  Memoirs,'  ii  78.) 

The  five  years  precedbg  Newton's  appointment  to  the  wardenship 
of  the  mint  were  passed  chiefly  at  Cambridge.  During  parts  of  the 
years  1692  and  1698  he  has,  on  the  authority  of  Biot,  been  commonly 
supposed  to  have  suffered  under  temporary  mental  aberration, 
although  it  was  between  December  1692  and  February  1693  that  he 
wrote  his  four  celebrated  letters  on  the  exiitenoe  of  the  Deity,  at  the 
express  request  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  various  scientific  essays,  which 
Brewster  has  printed  in  an  appendix  to  his  '  Life.' 

Mr.  Van  Swindeu,  while  examining  the  manuscripts  and  autograph 
letters  of  Huyghens,  met  with  a  small  journal  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  latter.  It  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  Leyden,  and  contains  the 
foUowiug  note,  communicated  by  Mr.  Van  Swiuden  to  M.  Biot,  and 
first  published  by  the  latter  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle : "— <<  29th 
May  1694.  Mr.  Colin,  a  Scotchman,  informs  me  that  the  illustrious 
geometer  Isaac  Newton  has  been  insane  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
either  from  exoess  of  study,  or  from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  Ids  chemical  laboratory,  together  with  many  important 
MS&,  by  fire.  Mr.  Colin  adds,  that  when  he  came  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambridge,  his  oonversation  indicating  an  alienation  of  mind,  he 
was  immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  confined  to  Us  room, 
and  remedies  spoiled,  by  paeans  of  which  he  bM  now  so  far  recovered 
as  to  again  be  able  to  comprehend  the  Principia.*'  Huyghens  having 
mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Leibnitz,  the  latter,  in  his  reply,  dated 
23rd  of  Jane  1694,  expresses  hii  gladness  at  receiving  the  account  of 
Kewton'a  convaleecenee  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  that  of  his 
illnesa,  and  adds,  '*  It  is  to  men  like  you  and  him.  Sir,  that  I  vnah  a 
long  Ufe."  Sir  David  Brewster  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
determine  how  far  the  foregoing  statement  is  consiBtent  with  fact, 
and  has  suoceeded  in  bringing  to  Ught  many  interesting  documents 
which  bear  inmiediatel^f  upon  this  and  other  points.  ('Memoirs/  iL 
131-56.)  Among  these  is  a  MS.  diary  of  Mr.  Pi^me,  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge at  the  time  that  Newton  was  feUow  of  Trinity.  It  commences  in 
the  year  1685,  and  under  Feb.  8, 1692,  the  writer  mentions  having  that 
day  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Newton's  manuscripts  on  the  &eory 
of  colours,  *'  established  upon  thousands  of  experiments  which  he  had 
been  twenty  years  of  making,  and  which  had  cost  him  many  hundreds 
of  pounds,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  too^  place  on  a  winter^s 
morning  while  Newton  was  at  chapel,  adding  that "  when  Newton  had 
come  back  and  seen  what  was  done,  every  one  thought  that  he  would 
have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled  thereat  that  he  was  not  himself  for 
a  month  after."  Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  Newton  left  in 
his  study  a  fikvourite  dog,  which  overturned  a  lighted  taper  upon  his 
papers^  and  on  his  return,  finding  the  extent  of  his  loss,  he  exduumed, 
**  Oh  I  Diamond,  Diamond  I  little  do  you  know  the  mischief  you  have 
dona  me !  .    The  above  extract  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pryme^  while  it 


in  some  degree  oorroborates  the  statement  in  the  Journal  of  Huy- 
ghens, seems  to  show  that  the  indisposition  of  Newton  was  neither  so 
intense  nor  of  so  long  continuanoe  as  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
'  insanity '  was  inapplicable  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  weed,  although 
there  certainljr  existed  some  doubt  aa  to  what  state  of  mind  he  was 
really  in.  This  view  is  supported  by  letters  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Newton,  of  Mr.  Pepys  (secretary  of  the  Admiralty),  and  of  Mr. 
Millington  (of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge),  which  have  also  been 
published  by  Sir  David  Brewster  from  the  onginals  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Braybrooke.  Among  these  is  the  following  from  Newton  to  Pepys, 
excusing  himself  from  fulfilling  a  promise  he  had  made  to  see  the 
latter  when  next  in  London.  Pepys  entertained  a  very  high  esteem 
of  Newton,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  anxious  for  bis  health  and 
longevity :~"  September  18, 1698.  Sir,>-Some  time  after  Mr.  Milling- 
ton  had  delivered  your  message,  he  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next 
time  I  went  to  London.  I  was  averse ;  but  upon  his  pressing  con- 
sented, before  I  considered  what  I  did,  for  I  am  extremely  troubled 
with  the  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well 
this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my  former  oonaistenoy  of  mind.  I  never 
designed  to  get  anything  by  your  interest,  nor  by  King  James's  favour, 
but  am  now  sensible  t£ab  I  must  withdraw  from  your  acquaintance^ 
and  see  neither  you  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any  more^,  if  I  may  but 
leave  them  quietly,  &a,— Isaac  Newton."  The  wording  of  this  letter 
'excited  in  Mr.  Pepys  the  suspicion  that  Newton  was  suffering  from 
"  discomposure  of  head  or  mind,  or  both,"  and  he  in  consequence 
addressed  himself  for  explanation  to  Millington,  who  in  reply  says, 

" he  (Newton)  told  me  of  his  own  accord  that  he  had  writt  to 

you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned ;  added  that 
it  was  a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  mind,  which  he  desired  I 
would  represent  to  you  and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much 
ashamed  he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so  great 
an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and  though  I  fear  he  is  under  some 
degree  of  melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  has 
at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope  never  wilt"  While 
labouring  under  the  same  melancholy  and  nervous  affection,  he  had 
characterised  the  writings  of  Locke  as  immoral,  and  designated  their 
author  as  a  HobbLst.  Li  a  letter  to  Locke,  dated  "  At  the  Bull  in 
Shoreditch,  September  16, 1693,"  he  says,  '*  Being  of  opinion  that  you 
endeavoured  to  embroil  me  with  women,  I  was  so  much  affected  by  it, 
that  when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly  and  would  not  live^  I  answered, 
'  'twere  better  if  you  were  dead.' "  He  then  asks  forgiveness  for  this 
unoharitableness,  and  for  the  ill  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  his 
writings,  and  concludes,  *'I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  saying  or  thinking 
that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an  office,  and  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant,  Is.  Newton."  To  this  letter  Locke  replied 
very  kindly,  end  Newton  again  wrote  from  "  Cambridge,  October  15th, 
1693,"  a  letter  which  dearly  indicates  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and 
that  at  that  time  its  effects  had  passed  away :— '*  The  last  winter,  by 
sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping;  and  a 
distemper,  which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me  farther 
out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  you  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  a 
night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink. 
I  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your  book  I  remember 
not  If  you  please  to  send  me  a  transcript  of  that  passage  I  will  give 
you  an  aooount  of  it  if  I  can."  In  1694  he  appears  to  have  recovered 
his  former  tranquillity  and  strength  of  mind ;  for  in  that  year  we 
find  him  actively  occupied  in  testing  his  lunar  theory  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Flamsteed,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  The  quarrel  which  subsequently  took  place  between 
Newton  and  the  astronomer-royal  is  noticed  under  Flahbtbed. 

In  1699  Newton  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  in  1703  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  which  office  he  was  annually  re-elected  tiU  his  death ;  and 
in  1705  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In  1722  he  became  subject 
to  a  disorder  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with  oough  and  gout.  He 
presided  for  the  last  time  at  the  Royal  Society  on  l^e  28th  of  February 
1727,  and  died  at  Kensington  on  the  20th  of  March  following,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  sge.  His  body  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  tiie 
principal  members  of  the  society.  In  1731  a  magnificent  monument^ 
designed  by  Kent  and  sculptured  by  Rysbrack,  was  erected  in  the 
abbey  at  the  expense  of  his  relatives.  It  is  situated  immediately 
behind  the  organ,  and  bears  an  appropriate  inscription  ending  with 
"Sibigratulentur  mortales  tale  tantumque  exstitisse  humani  generis 
deous.  It  is  not  tme  that  the  binomial  theorem  is  also  engraven 
upon  it,  though  it  is  so  stated  by  several  writers.  The  same  year  a 
medal  was  struck  at  the  Tower,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Newton,  with  the  motto,  *' Felix  oognoscere  causes ;"  and  on  the 
reverse  a  personification  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  1755  a 
full-length  statue,  by  Roubilliac,  was  erected  in  Trinity  College  ohapel, 
bearing  the  word  *  Newtonus '  with  the  inscription  from  Lucretius 
**  Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit''  There  is  slso  a  bust  of 
Newton  in  Trinity  College  library,  by  the  same  sculptor.  Besides 
these  memorials  of  Newton  there  exist  several  portraits  of  him  by 
Yanderbank,  Ritts,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely;  the  last 
was  taken  when  Newton  was  a  B.A.  The  manor-house  of  Woolsthorpe^ 
visited  a  few  years  since  by  the  writer,  is  built  of  stone,  and  seated  in  a 
valley  on  the  west  side  of  ihe  river  Witham.  It  was  repaired  in  1798  by 
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BCr.  Tumor,  tbe  proprietor,  by  whom  alao  a  marbla  tablet  was 
placed  over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  room  iA  which  Kewton  was  bom. 
It  bears  the  iiucription, ''  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  soA  of  Isaac  Newton,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Woolethorpe,  was  bom  in  this  room  on  the  26th  of 
December  1642."    At  foot  are  the  Unee  from  Pope— 

*'  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  laj  hid  in  jilght ; 
God  said  *Let  Newton  be,'  and  4I  was  light.'* 

In  a  room  on  the  same  floor  is  preserved  his  oaken  study,  Tbe  two 
dials  engraved  upon  the  soathern  wall  were  theh  very  distinct,  but 
the  styles  of  both  were  wanting.  '  The  larger  dial,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  was  in  1844  taken  dOwn  and  presented  to  tbe  Royal  Society. 
The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  apples  of  which  is 
said  by  Pemberton  to  have  turned  the  thoughts  of  Newton  to  the 
subject  of  gravitation,  was  thrown  down  by  the  wind  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  since. 

'  In  his  person  Newton  was  shorty  but  well-set,  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence. His  hair  was  abundant,  and  white  as  silver,  without  baldness. 
His  eye  was  bright  and  penetrating  till  within  the  last  twenty  years 
of  bis  life ;  but  his  oountenance,  though  thoughtful,  seldom  excited 
much  expectation  in  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  In  his  con- 
versation there  appeSn  to  have  been  little  either  very  remarkable  or 
agreeable ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  Of  Dr.  Pemberton  that  "  neither 
Ms  age  nor  his  universal  reputation  had  rendered  him  stiff  in  opinion, 
or  in  any  degree  elated."  Ascribing  whatever  he  had  accomplished 
to  the  effect  of  patient  and  continuous  thought  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  he  looked  upon 
himself  and  his  labours  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  wbich  both 
he  and  they  were  regarded  by  mankind.  **!  know  not,"  he  remarked,  a 
short  time  before  Ms  death,  **  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but 
to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seiei- 
shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble 
or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
all  undiscovered  before  me."  (Turner,  'Collections  rebtive  to  the 
Town  of  Grantham.')  But  while  he  thus  contrasted  the  littleness  of 
human  knowledge  with  the  extent  of  human  ignorance,  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  tho  importance  of  his  own  labours,  when  compared  with 
those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  evinced  a  nattural 
readiness  to  assert  and  vindicate  his  rights  whenever  occasion  might 
require.  It  were  to  be  wished  that,  by  an  earlier  publication  of  his 
discoveries,  he  had  adopted  the  most  eligible  mode  of  establishing  the 
undoubted  priority  of  Ms  chdiU.  Such  a  course,  by  changing  the 
current  of  events,  would  have  left  Mm  less  open  to  the  charge  of 
having  disregarded  the  daims  of  others,  or  of  having  suffered  their 
reputations  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  silent  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of 
Ms  colleagues.  To  judge  of  Newton  from  the  life  of  him  recently 
published  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  we  should  almost  infer  that  his 
moral  character  had  suffered  from  no  instance  of  human  infirmity, 
and  that  every  action  had  been  dictated  by  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  love  of  truth.  These  were  indeed  the  general  motives 
by  wMoh  he  was  actuated.  His  behaviour  towards  Leibnitz,  relative 
to  the  discovery  of  the  calculus,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
persecution  of  Flamsteed  by  the  Royal  Society,  are  however  certainly 
exceptions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Newton,  in  the  order  of 
publication  ;— 

1.  *  Principia,'  1687,  Lend.,  4to;  1713,  Camb.,  4to,  edited  by  Cotes; 
1726,  Lend.,  4to,  edited  by  Pemberton;  1730,  Lend.,  2  vols.  8vo, 
illustrated  by  Donick ;  1729,  Loud.,  2  vols.  8vo,  Englished  by  Motte. 
Besides  these,  several  editions  have  been  published  on  the  Continent 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Messrs.  Le  Seur  et  Jacquier,  1739-42, 
Genev.,  4  vols.  4to,  oomprismg  a  valuable  running  commentary  on 
the  text,  and  generally  known  as  the 'Jesuits'  edition.  Tbe  same, 
1760,  Colon.  Ailobrog. ;  the  same,  1822,  Glasgow,  4  vols.  8vo,  edited 
by  Wright.  (Honslty,  tom.  il  and  iii.)  2.  « Optics,'  Lond.,  1704,  4to. 
To  the  first  edition,  written  in  English,  were  appended  two  Latin 
treatises,  namely,  'De  Quadratura  Curvarum,'  containing  an  exposition 
of  his  method  of  fluxions;  and  '  Enumeratio  Linearum  tertii  Ordinis,' 
containing  an  elegant  classification  of  seventy^wo  curves  of  the  thiid 
order,  wiUi  an  aocount  of  their  properties,  but  without  any  information 
SB  to  the  method  whereby  those  properties  had  been  investigated. 
These  treatises,  wMeh  had  little  connection  with  the  principal  work,  were 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  '  Optica,' 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared  in  1706,  Lond.,  4to,  for  which  Newton  presented 
the  doctor  with  500&  The  other  editions  are— in  English,  Lond.,  1714, 
1721,  1780;  in  Latin,  Lond.,  1719, 1721, 1728,  Lausaane,  1740,  Padua, 
1778.  (Uorsley,  tomes  i  and  iv.)  8.  '  Arithmetica  Universalis,'  1707, 
Camb.,  8vo,  comprising  the  algebraical  lectures  delivered  by  Newton  at 
the  university,  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Whiston,  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  without  the  author's  consent.  Translated  by  Raph* 
son^  1728,  Lond.,  8vo.  There  are  sevend  later  editions,  both  English 
and  foreign.  That  by  Castillon,  Amst.,  1760,  is  in  2  vols.  4ta 
(Horsley,  tom.  L)  4.  *  Analysis  per  Equationes  Numero  Terminorum 
Infinitas,'  1711,  Lond.,  4to.  Translated  by  Stewart,  4to,  Lend.,  1745. 
This  work  was  written  by  Newton,  about  tbe  year  1672,  and  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  Kinckhuysen's  'Algebra,' of  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  publish  a  new  edition.  Motives  now  unknown  induced  him 
to  abandon  thia  design.    (Horsley,  tome  i.)    5.  *MethodusDifferen- 


tiiCnu,*  a' sniall' tract'  cte' interpolation.  '  (Horsley,  tome  L)  6.  'De 
Hundi  Systemate,'  1728,  Loml.,  4ta  This  is  a  popular  aocount  of 
the  truths  contained  in  the  third  book  of  lihe "  Principia.'  An  EngUdi 
translation  ftom  the  original  manutoript  hftd  been  published  the  pre- 
vious year  in  8vo.  There  are  later  Editions.  (Horsley,  tome  ill) 
7.  '  The  Chronology  of  Aiicient  Kingdoms  amended :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Chronicle  from  the  first  memory  of  things  in  Europe  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,'  1728,  Loiid.,  4ta  It  had 
been  surreptitiously  translated  and  published  at  Paris  in  1725.  The 
reader  will  find  an  able  review  of  this  work,  by  M.  Dauhon,  appended 
to  Biot's  Life  of  Nefwton  In  the  '  BictfrapMe  Universelle^'  tome  xxL, 
pp;  180-86.  (Horsley,  tome  v.)  8.  'Table  of  Assays,*  printed  in  Dr. 
Arbuthnot*s  '  Tubles.-  '9^.  '  Optical  Lectures,'  1728,  Lond.,  8vo,  com- 
prinng  those  delivered  in  the  years  1669-70-71.  Translated  ioto  Latin, 
1729,  Lend.,  4to.  (Horsley,  tome  iii)  10.  ■  Observatidns  on  the  Pro- 
phecies ot  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,'  1738,  Lend.,  4to. 
(Horsley,  tome  v.)  11. /A  Method  of  Fluxions  and  Analysii  by 
Infinite  Series,'  translated  into  English  from  ihe  original  Latin  by  John 
Colson,  to  whidi  is  added  a  Commentary  by  the  translator,  17Stf, 
Lend.,  4to.  12.  *  An  Historical  Account  dt  two  notable  Corruptions 
of  Scripture,'  written  prior  to  1691,  but  first  published  in  1754,  Lend., 
under  the  title  of  *  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  toM.  Le  Clero.' 
(Horsley,  tome  v.)  Newton  contributed  some  papen  to  an  edition  of 
Varenius's  <  Geography,'  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1672,  8vo. 

The  papers  communicated  by  Newton  to  the  Roysl  Society  are 
comprised  in  vols.  vii.<xL  of  the  '  Transactions.'  The  principal  works 
of  Newton  Were  collected  and  published  by  Dr.  Hordey,  under  the 
title  of  *  Newtoni  Opera  quae  extant  omnia,'  1779-85,  Lond.,  5  vols. 
4to.  In  the  foregoing  list,  where  a  work  had  been  reprinted  in 
Horsley's  edition,  reference  is  made  to  iSie  volume.  The  followmg 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  first  printed  in  Horsley's  edition :— -Tome  L 
*  Excerpta  qusddam  ex  Epistolis  Newtoni  ad  Series  Fluxionesque  per- 
tinentia;'  'Artis  Analyticee  Spedmina,  vel  Geometria  Analytics.' 
Tome  iii,  ^Theoria  Lunss.'  Tome  iv.,  ^Letters  on  various  Subjects  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Royal  Society ; '  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  Cause  of  Gravitation;' 
' Tabula  duse,  Colomm  altera,  altera  l^eftractionum ; '  <De  Problems- 
tibusBernouillianis;'  'Propositions  for  determining  the  Motion  of  a 
Body  urged  by  two  Central  Forces ; '  '  Pour  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley ;  | 
'Commercinm  Epiatolicum  D.  Johannis  Collins,  et  aliorum,  de  Anslysi 
Promota  *  (first  published*  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1713 :  a  new 
edition  appeared  in  1722);  ^Additamenta  Commerdi  Epiatolid' 
Tome  v., '  A  short  Chronide  firbm  a  Manuscript,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  D.  Ekins,  dean  of  Carlisle;'  The  minor  works  of  Kewton  have 
been  collected  snd  published  under  the  title  of  '  Opuscula  Mathe- 
matica,  Philosophica,  et  Phil<^ogioa ;  collegit  psrtimque  Latine  vertit 
ac  recensuit  Job.  CastHlioneus ; '  Laus.  et  Genev.,  8  tomes,  4to. 
After  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  was  appointed  by  the  executors 
to  examine  Ms  manuscripts  and  papers,  and  to  select  such  as  he 
deemed  adapted  for  publication.  They  are  eighty-two  in  number, 
and  consist  of  a  great  number  of  sheets.  But  many  of  those  on 
theological  subjects  are  mere  copies  over  and  over  again,  with  very 
slight  variations.  Of  these  manuscripts,  the  only  ones  which  Dr. 
Pellet  deemed  fit  to  be  printed  were  tiie  '  Chronology,'  and  *  An 
Abstract  of  the  Chronology,'  the  former  in  ninety-two,  the  latter  in 
twelve  half-sheets  folio.  At  the  same  time  he  reoommended  for 
further  consideration  those  entitled  'De  Motu  Corporum;'  'Parar 
doxical  Questions  concerning  Athadasius ; '  'History  of  the  Prophecies ; ' 
and  a  bundle  of  loose  mathematical  papers.  A  catalogue  of  these 
manuscripts  was  appended  to  a  bond  given  by  Mr.  Conduit  to  the 
administrators  of  llewton,  wherein  he  binds  himself  to  account  for 
any  profit  he  may  make  by  thdr  publication.  A  list  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Hutton's  'Dictionary.'  Those  on  theological  subjects  are 
with  many  other  Newton  papers  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth.  The  valuable  collection  of  letters  between  Newton  and 
Cotes,  relative  to  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the '  Prin- 
dpia,'  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  was 
published  in  1851  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  Edleston;  the 
Correspondence  of  Newton  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr.  MUlington,  ia  in 
tile  possession  of  Lord  Bray  brooks ;  and  other  manuscripts  are  in  tbe 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

(Brewster,  Life  of  Newton^  Lond.,  1881  12mo,  enthrel^  rewritten 
under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Dtscovmes  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855 ;  Biot,  Life,  in  the  J5i<^.  Univers. ; 
Turner,  CoUectitms  for  ihe  Hist,  of  Grantham,  containing  the  Papers 
forwarded  to  Fontenelle  by  Conduit,  the  husband  of  Newton's  niece, 
and  Dr.  Stukeley'a  Accotmt  of  the  Infancy  of  Newton,  written  in  1727; 
Fontenelle, 'Elogede  Newton,'  (Bnvra  diverses,  La  Haye,  1729, 4to, 
tome  iii.;  Siographia  Sritanniea;  Birch,  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Lond.,  1766-67,  4to,  vols,  iii  and  iv. ;  Heads  of  lUnsirimu  Persons  of 
Oreat  Sritain,  engraved  hy  SoubrcUten  ctnd  Vertue,  with  their  JAvei, 
by  Birch,  Lond.,  1748,  fol,  tome  i.,  p.  147.  The  reader  may  further 
consult  Montucla,  HisiL  dee  Mathem.,  tomes  il,  ill,  iv. ;  Pemberton, 
Account  of  Newton's  Philosophy  ;  Maclaurin,  Account  of  Newton's  Dis- 
coveries; Priestley,  History  of  Optics;  Laplace,  Exposition  du  Systime 
du  Monde,  chap,  v.;  Lord  King,  Life  and  Correspondence <^  Locke; 
Life  of  Newton,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  ^c.) 

NEWTON,  THOMAS,  bishop  of  Bristol,  was  bom  in  1704.   Bishop 
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Kewio&'s  eonne  of  life  was  yery  like  that  of  other  divinee  who  have 
risen  to  the  episcopal  bench.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  engaged  in 
trade,  was  a  papil  in  the  grammar-sebool  at  Lichfield,  and  afterwards 
at  Westminster,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  for  some  years  a  dty  preabher,  and' tutor  in  the 
Tyroonnel  family,  and  was  in  1744  presented  by  Pulteney  earl  of  Bath, 
who  WBs  his  great  friend  and  patron,  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 
He  next  became  lecturer  at  St  Qeoige's,  Hanover  Square,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  dean  of  Salisbury,  sub-almoneri  about  1762  bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  in  1768  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He  died  in  1782.  Bishop 
Newton  was  a  prelate  of  not  veiy  remarkable  powers,  natural  or 
acquired ;  but  perMnally  he  was  without  reproach,  acceptable  in  the 
soeiety  of  th^  great  snd  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  general 
and  professional  knowledge. . 

Bishop  Newton  is  duefiy  tnown  by  two  works :  an  edition  of  the 
■Paradise  Lost,'  with  notes,  first  published  in  1749,  and  his  'Disser- 
tation on  the  Prophecies,'  of  whidi  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1755L 
Both  had  a  oertaiuy  perhaps  a  high,  celebrity  in  their  day,  but  we  look 
in  them  in  vain  for  much  of  either  acuteness  or  learning.  Both  how- 
ever may  be  perused  by  those  who  are  not  critical  scholsrs  with 
advantage;  and  the  critiod  scholar  in  English  or  in  biblical  literature 
may  meet  occaBionally  with  useful  suggestions. 

NET,  MICHAEL,  Prince  of  the  Moskowa,  Duke  of  Elchmgen,  and 
MarFthal  of  f^ranee,  was  bom  at  Sarre-Louis  in  Lomdne,  on  10th 
Jannaiy  1769.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  articled  to  a  notary  of 
that  town,  but  this  oooupation  not  being  suited  to  his  dispoeitioiv  be 
enlisted  in  1787  in  a  reghnent  of  hussars.  He  there  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  couragb  and  activity,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
inferior  grades,  he  be^une  a  lieutenant  in  1793,  and*  a  captain  the  year 
following.  The  skill  which  he  displayed  in  conducting  some  partisan 
warfare  in  1794  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Kleber,  by  whom 
he  was  eomamed  'The  Indefatigable,'  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant-generaL  In  1796  he  greatly  contributed  to  tiie  victory 
obtained  at  Keuwied,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  engagements 
of  Altenkirchen  [Lefsbtub],  Montabour,  and  Dierdorf,  in  which  Uuat 
he  was  made  a  prisoner.  After  his  exchange  he  served  in  1796  with 
the  army  of  the  Khine,  and  after  a  brilliuit  exploit  at  WUrsbui^g^ 
where  with  &  small  body  of  cavalry  he*  took  two  thousand  prisoners, 
and  obtained  possession  of  that  town,  he  was  nominated  general  of 
brigade.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign  his  courage  was  enhsnced  by 
his  humanity  towards  the  French  emigrants  who  had  been  taken 
priaonerB,  and  he  enabled  them  to  elude  sanguinary  decrees  of  the 
Directory.  In  1799  he  again  served  ss  a  general  of.  division  with  the 
army  of  the  Bhine  under  Gfeneral  Moreau.  We  can  only  enumerate 
tbe  (Mriiictpal  achievements  which  in  this  memorable  campaign  added 
to  his  celebrity.  These  are  the  capture  by  surprise  of  Mannheim  (12th 
March,  1799),  the  engagements  at  Worms  and  Fraokenthal,  and  the 
seizure  of  all  the  enemy's  artillety  at  the  battle  of  Hler  (61^  June 
1800).  He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  [HoBHikU], 
and  hia  bold  attack  of  a  column  of  the  Austrians,  which  he  drove 
baek  into  the  forest,  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory.  At  the  peace 
of  Luneville  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Bonaparte,  who,  the  better  to  attach  him  to  his  interest^ 
caused  him  to  many  Mademois^e  Augni^,  a  friend  of  Hortense 
Beauhanuds.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  nunister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  FkendL  Repnblia  in  Switserland ;  on  leaving  that  oountiy  the 
inhabitants  presented  him  with  a  medal  in  testimony  of  their  esteem 
for  his  ohi^nteter  and  conduct^  and  the  moderation  with  which  he 
caoied  into  efibet  the  measures  of.  his  government  On  his  return  to 
Paria  the  command  of  a.division  of  the  army  encamped  near  Boulogne 
waa  given  him^and  in  ^804  he  waa  raised  to  the  digni^  of  a  MarshaL 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilitiee  with  Germany  in  1805  the  direction  of 
the  eighth  eorps  of  theermy  was  confided  to  Marshal  Ney.  A  brilliant 
achievement  in  this  campaign,  the  capture  by  storm  of  the  village  of 
Elehingen  (October  4th,  1805),  in  which  the  Austrians,  under  General 
Laodon,  lost  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  w^  two 
thoosend  taken  prisoners,  was  attended  with  the  most  important 
lesnllb  Ibe  impetuous  courage  and  persevering  skdll  whjoh  this 
marshal  displayed  on  that  occasion  ^$d  been  witnessed  by  Kapoleon, 
who  in  eommemoration  of  it  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  the  rank 
and  title  of  Duke  of  Elehingen. 

But  it  was  perhaps  during  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806  that  Key's 
military  reputation  rose  to  its  greatest  height.  Of  the  many  splendid 
aetioQS  by  which  he  distinguished  himself;  the  chief  are,  the  capitula- 
tion of  Um  towns  of  Erfurt  (Ootober  15th>  ia06)  snd  Magdeburg 
(November  lltb,  1806)  in  whioh  28,000  prisoners  were  taken  and  800 
piecea  of  eannon  fell  into  his  posseonon;  the  passage  of  the  Vistula, 
the  taking  of  Thorn,  the  total  destruction  of  a  Prussian  corps  at 
Deppen  (February  5th,  1807),  the  combat  cf  Schmoditten,  by  whioh 
the  retxeat  of  the  Bussians  on  Konigsberg  was  cat  oS,  and,  finally,  the 
defeat  of  the  left  wiqg  of  the  enemy  at  the  battie  of  Friedland,  which 
more  than  bbw  other  movement  contributed  to  the  viotoxy.  In  Sep- 
tember 1808»  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
and  be  diMBngmshed  himself  in  the  various  engagements  by  which 
GaUida  and  the  Astorias  were  subjected.  In  Portugal,  though  under 
theerdas  ef  Marshal  Mast^na,.the  merit  of  the  cs^vture  of  (}iudad- 
BodQgD  ifvif  10th,  1810)  and  of  Abneida  (August  27th,  1810)  have 
fnscaUj  been  attributed  to  him.    He  wM  also  of  great  assistance  to 


Masadna  in  conducting  his  skilful  retreat,  after  his  fS&llure  in  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  [Masseka.]  The  different 
dispositioQS  however  of  these  two  great  generals  soon  brought  on  difie- 
rences  of  opinion,  which  ended  in  a  serious  dispute.  The  insult  was 
unfiavourable  to  Ney,  who  was  deprived  by  Napoleon  of  his  command 
and  recalled  to  fVance. 

In  1812  he  joined  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Russia,  and  had  the 
command  of  the  third  corps  of  tbo  grand  army.  In  the  course  of  it 
he  appears  to  have  freely  expressed  to  Napoleon  his  dissatifefaotion  at 
tome  of  his  movements,  and  advised  him  to  winter  at  Smolensko.  At 
the  taking  of  this  dty  (August  17th,  1812),  at  the  combat  of  ValeDtina 
(August  19th),  and,  above  all,  at  the  sanguinary.battle  of  the  Moekowa 
(September  14th),  from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Moskowsy  he  eminently  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  surname  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  army,  of  *  Bravest  of  the  Brave.'  But  it 
was  during  the  calaipitous  retreat  of  the  French  army  that  he  rendered 
it  the  most  important  service.  [Bonapabte,  Napolkon  I.]  One  inci- 
dent in  this  retreat  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Ney*s  intrepidity 
and  perseverance.  General  Dumas  relates  that  as  he  was  sitting  dowu 
to  breakfast  at  Gaubinnen,  a  man  in  a  brown  coat,  long  beard,  and  a 
weather-beaten  countenanoe,  entered  Ids  room,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  at 
last  here;  General  Duma^  do  you  recognise  me?"  The  general  having 
answered  that  he  did  not ;  *'  I  am  the  rear-guard  of  the  grand  army," 
he  continued ;  **  I  have  fired  the  last  musket-ehot  on  the  bridge  of 
Eowno ;  I  have  thrown  the  last  of  our  arms  into  the  Niemen,  and 
have  come  here  through  the  woods.  I  am  Manhal  Ney."  (Clonal 
Mitchell's  *  Fall  of  Napoleon,'  vol.  ii) 

In  the  campaign  of  1813  Ney  displayed  his  usual  courage  and 
ability,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  victories  of 
Bautzen,  LUtoen,  and  Dresden.  He  met  however  with  some  severe 
reverses,  and  at  the  battle  of  Danne^its  (September  6th,  1818)  he  was 
signally  defeated  by  the  Prussians  and  Swedes  under  Bernadotte,  then 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  with  a  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  forty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  standards.  After  this  disastrous 
engagement  Napoleon  had  an  interview  with  Ney*s  aid-decamp, 
whom  he  interrogated  respecting  the  particulars  of  this  misfortune, 
and  explained  the  causes  which  led  to  it  to  the  generals  present»  with- 
out giving  expression  to  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenant.  '*  The  emperor,"  says  St.  Cyr,  who  is  quoted  by 
Alison  (*  Hist,  of  Europe^'  x.  585),  "  explained  at  ooce  lucidly  and 
satisfactorily  the  causes  of  the  reverse,  but  without  the  slightest 
expression  of  ill-humour,  or  any  manifestation  of  displeasure  at  Ney 
or  any  of  the  genends  engaged.  He  ascribed  the  whole  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  art  of  war,  which  he  said  were  far  from  beiqg  generally  known. 
He  added  that^  one  day  or  other,  if  he  had  time^  he  would  write  a 
book  in  which  he  would  demonstrate  its  principles  in  a  manner 
so  precise  they  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  military  men, 
and  enable  them  to  learn  the  art  of  war  aa  they  leafn  any  other 
Bolenoe." 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  Ney  withdrew  from 
public  life  and  retired  with  his  family  to  his  country-seat.  It  was 
there  that^  on  the  6th  of  March  1815,  he  received  orders  from  the 
minister  of  war  to  join  the  eighth  military  diviuon,  of  which  he  was 
commander,  and  which  was  stationed  at  Besao^on.  Ignorant  of  the 
motives  of  the  order,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  for 
the  first  time  he  learned  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Blbo.  He  then 
willingly  undertook  the  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  to 
lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  tiie  invasion  of  his  former 
chief;  and  on  taking  leave  of  Louis  XVIIL  he  assured  him  that  he 
would  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron  cage.  As  some  doubts  have 
been  cast  upon  the  truth  of  this  boastful  assertion  of  Ney,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  he  himself  acknowledged  on  his  trial  that  he  used 
the  expression.  On  leavix^^  the  lung  he  travelled  rapidly  to  Anxerxe^ 
where  he  alighted  at  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  prefeot 
of  the  department,  who  had  zealously  joined  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
and  who  made  Ney  aoquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  likely  to  attend 
any  support  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  his  own  doubts  on  the 
subject  increased  as,  advancing  towards  Lyon,  he  became  more  aware 
of  the  popular  feeling  in  that  part  of  France.  The  character  of  Ney 
was  more  fitted  for  the  field  of  battle  than  for  a  political  struggle^  and 
it  was  only  in  the  presence  of  danger  that  he  showed  resolution.  Of 
this  Napoleon  was  well  aware,  and  he  skilfully  threw  the  weight  of  his 
infiuence  snd  entreaties  .into  the  balance  of  Ney's  already  vaoiUating 
opiniona  An  earnest  appeal  to  the  early  and  glorious  remimaoences 
of  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Empire^  coming  from  his  andent  chief, 
the  creator  of  his  fortunefl^  completely  overcame  the  pledged  loyalty 
of  this  marshal  '*  In  the  night  of  the  18th  of  March,"  ssid  he  at  his 
trial,  **  down  to  which  tame  I  solemnly  declare  my  fidelity,  I  received 
a  proclamation  drawn  by  Napoleon,  which  I  signed."  On  the  ensuing 
morning  this  fatal  proclamation  was  publicly  read  to  the  troops,  who 
received  it  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ^probation*  HiH  defection 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his  whole  srmy. 

On  the  10th  of  June  he  joined  the  army  at  LUle^  and  was  soon 
actively  but  unsuccessfully  engsged  with  the  British  at  Quatte-Bras. 
His  conduct  at  Waterloo  elicited  equal  praise  both  from  fiiend  and 
foe.  His  fruitiess  but  resolute  attempts  at  the  head  of  the  odumas 
of  the  guard  to .  oyerwhelm  the  British  bef<Me  they  could  receive 
soGOOur  from  the  Prussians,  are  well  known.    Five  horses  were  shot 
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under  bim  in  this  terrible  oonfiiot :  still,  on  foot,  hii  dothes  pierced 
with  balls,  he  gallantly  headed  the  impetuoas  oharge.  In  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  which  ensued,  he  was  among  the  last  to  leaye  the 
field,  and,  as  on  the  plains  of  Russia,  he  was  the  rearguard  of  the 
last  Imperial  army. 

After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  Ney  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  after  the  capitulation  of  that  city  to  the  allies, 
considering  himself  it  is  said  safe  by  virtue  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
conyention  for  Uie  capitulation,  which  was  as  follows  : — **  In  like 
manner  shall  be  respected  persons  and  private  property,  and  in  general 
all  individuals  who  are  at  present  in  the  capital,  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
their  rights  and  liberties,  without  being  disquieted  or  subjected  to  any 
enquiry,  in  regard  to  the  functions  which  they  occupy,  or  may  have 
occupied,  or  to  their  conduct  or  political  opinions."  ('  Convention,' 
July  3rd,  1815.)  On  the  24th  of  July  however  appeared  a  Royal 
ordioance,  in  which,  among  several  others,  he  found  himself  proscribed 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Fouch^  and  Talleyrand  had  furnished 
Ney  as  well  as  Lab^doy^re  and  most  of  the  other  persoos  in  the 
proscribed  lists  with  passports ;  and  he  now,  to  escape  the  danger, 
endeavoured  to  leave  France.  He  reached  the  frontiers  in  safety,  when 
he  was  led  by  some  trifling  circumstances  to  torn  back,  and  he  was 
ai'rested  on  the  5th  of  August^  at  the  chAteau  of  Bessonis  near  Aurillac. 
He  was  at  first  cited  before  a  council  of  war,  which,  on  his  advocates 
demurriog  to  its  power,  Ney  being  a  peer  of  France,  declared  its 
incompetency  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him.  His  trial  was  then  removed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  another  Royal  ordinance  of  the  12th  of 
November.  His  defence  was  most  ably  conducted  by  his  eloquent 
advocates,  Berryer  and  Dupin,  and  ultimately  was  mads  to  rest  mainly 
on  the  article  of  the  capitiUation  above  alluded  to.  The  result  however 
was  that  he  was  found  guilty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  voices  to 
one,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  very  large  minority  of  the  peers. 

On  the  7th  of  December  1815,  the  day  after  his  condemnation,  an 
officer  presented  himself  to  Ney  to  communicate  to  him  the  sentence, 
which  was  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  On  hearing  his 
titles  enumerated,  he  exclaimed,  **  Call  me  simply  Michael  Ney,  now  a 
French  soldier,  and  soon  about  to  be  a  heap  of  dust"  A  spot  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg  was  selected  for  the  execution ;  he  there 
met  his  fate  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  oalm  courage.  "  He 
who  had  fought  five  hundred  battles  for  France — not  one  against  her — 
was  shot  as  a  traitor."  (Napier,  '  Histoxy  of  the  Peninsular  War,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  406.) 

That  Ney  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  political  crime  which  the 
oommander  of  an  army  could  have  committed,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  yet  the  feeling  of  regret  and  indignation  is  universal  at  the 
execution  of  such  a  man ;  and,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  the  heroism 
of  his  death  has  in  effect  transferred  the  sense  of  shame  and  guilt  from 
him  to  his  sovereign.  But  several  French  and  some  Englif^  writers 
have  adopted  the  view  of  the  12th  article  of  the  convention  put  forth 
by  Ney's  advocates  at  the  trial,  and  have  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  approved  and 
ratified  the  convention,  ought  to  have  interfered  and  claimed  for  Ney 
the  benefit  of  that  article.  It  is  however  but  fair  to  say  that  such  is 
hardly  the  conclusion  to  which  an  impartial  examination  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  clroumatanoes  of  the  case  will  lead.  The  convention  was 
not  .an  amnesty,  and  never  professed  to  be  one ;  nor  in  fact  was  it 
understood  to  be  one  by  either  party  when  made.  Neither  Ney  nor 
his  advocates  thought  of  urging  that  plea  till  the  middle  of  his  trial ; 
and  when  his  wife  went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  request  his 
intervention,  the  duke  told  her  that  the  12th  article  of  the  oonvention 
had  no  reference  to  the  King  of  France,  but  was  solely  intended  to 
assure  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  of  protection  against  the  fury  o(  a 
victorious  army.  It  was  in  short  simply  a  oonvention  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  and  Wellington  and  Blucher  could  have  had  neither 
authority  nor  power  to  grant  amnesty  or  pardon  for  pohtical  offences 
as  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  and  they  never  pretended 
to  have  had  any  such  power.  That  it  would  have  been  more  politic 
of  Louis  to  have  merely  banished,  if  he  did  not  pardon,  the  most 
brilliant  and  devoted  of  French  soldiers,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
and  none  that  a  man  of  generous  feelings  would  have  done  so.  That 
either  Wellington  or  Blucher  should  have  interfered  very  strenuously 
to  save  him,  however  much  it  might  be  desired,  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  when  their  stem  sense  of  military  duty  is  considered.  The 
blame  of  his  death  to  us  seems  to  rest  solely,  however  heavily,  on  his 
countrymen. 

NICANDER,  a  physioian,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of  whose  life  very 
few  particulars  are  found  in  andent  authors,  and  even  those  few  are 
doubtful  and  contradictory.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  his  father^s  name  was  Damnasus  (Endoda,  '  Viol.,  ap.  YilloiB. 
Anecd.  Or.,'  voL  L  p.  808 ;  and  '  Anonymi  Scriptoria,  "  Vito  Nic." '); 
that  he  lived  about  OL  dxi  ii,  B.a  185,  in  the  reign  of  Attalus  IIL, 
the  last  king  of  Pei^gamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  poems 
which  is  no  longer  extant  (Suidas;  Eudoc,  'YioL;'  'Anon.  Vita'); 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Claros  (Nicandri,  'Theriaca'),  a  small  town 
near  Colophon,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  Golophonius  (Cia  '  Do 
Oral,'  lib.  i,  cap.  16;  Suidas,  *  AnthoL  Gr.'),  and  that  he  suoceeded 
his  father  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Eudoc,  '  YioL;' 
'Anon.  Vita.')  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous  writer, 
JM  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works  have  been  preserved  ^ 


but  of  all  these  we  possess  at  present  only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with 
a  few  fragments  of  some  of  the  others.  The  '  Theriaca'  is  a  poem 
consisting  of  nearly  1000  lines  in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  wounds 
caused  by  different  venomous  animals,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
each :  it  is  characterised  by  Haller  {*  Biblioth.  Botan.')  as  "  longs, 
incondite,  et  nullius  fidei  farraga"  It  contains  however  several 
curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  He  mentions  (v.  147,  &o.)  a  species  of 
serpent,  called  o^,  which  always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  gruund 
over  which  it  crawls.  (Compare  Pliny, '  Hist.  Nat,'  lib.  vilL,  cap.  35 ; 
Aristotle,  'De  Mirab.  Auscult,'  c.  178,  and  .£Uan,  <De  Nat.  Anim.,' 
L  xvL,  c.  40.)  He  places  (v.  188,  &c.)  the  venom  of  serpents  in  a 
membrane  surrounding  the  teeth,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  He  describes  tbe  ichneumon  (v..  190,  &c.)  and  the  asp,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  former  fights  with  the  latter  and  destroys  its 
eggs;  all  of  which  is  described  in  very  nearly  the  same  terms  by 
Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat,'  Ub.  viii.,  cap.  85,  86)^  and  in  a  great  measure  con- 
firmed by  modem  naturalists.  (See  Cuvier's  notes  on  the  above- 
mentioned  chapters  of  Pliny,  in  the  French  translation,  20  vols.,  8vo, 
Paris,  1829-33.)  In  speaking  of  the  amphisbena,  he  falls  into  the 
vulgar  error  of  his  day,  and  describes  it  as  having  two  heads,  (v.  372, 
&C.)  The  same  error  is  found  in  Plioy.  {*  Hist  Nat,' lib.  viii,  cap.  So.) 
He  divides  scorpions  into  nine  species,  distiDguishing  them  chiefly  by 
their  colour  (v.  769,  &a),  a  mode  of  division  probably  taken  from 
ApoUodoras  (Pliny,  *  Hist.  Nat,'  lib.  xL,  cap.  80),  and  followed  by 
JEUmi  ('De  Nat  Anim.,'  libb  vi.,  cap.  20).  He  is  the  first  person  who 
describes  the  moths  that  flutter  about  a  candle  at  night  andeaUs 
them  ^d\aanu  (v.  759,  &c.)  He  gives  a  fabulous  account  of  the 
basilisk  (v.  896,  ftc.),  which  is  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  1.  viiL,  cap.  83,  and  L  xxix.,  c.  19),  and  by  ifilian 
('De  Nat  Anim.,'  Ub.  ii.,  cap.  7),  though  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  animal  spoken  of  by  them  could  not  be  the  same  that  is  called  by 
that  name  by  modem  naturalists,  which  is  found  only  in  America. 
He  declares  the  bite  of  the  field-mouse  to  be  poisonous  (v.  815,  &c.), 
and  that  the  animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel-rut;  both  which 
drcumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat.,'  lib.  viii,  cap.  83)  and 
iElian  (*De  Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  iL,  cap.  87).  He  is  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  mentions  the  fable  of  the  salamander  (v.  817,  &a).  See 
Pliny,  *  Hist.  Nat,'  lib.  x.,  c.  86,  and  .£lian,  'De  Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  ii., 
e.  81.  He  says  that  wasps  (v.  788,  ftc.)  are  generated  by  the  pntre- 
faotiou  of  the  carcass  of  a  horse  (comp.  Pliny,  *HiBt.  Nat.,'  lib.  xvil, 
cap.  18,  and  ^lian, '  De  Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  i.,  cap.  28),  and  bees  by  that 
of  an  ox  (oomp.  JBUian, '  De  Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  57). 

The  '  Alexipharmaoa '  is  a  rather  shorter  poem,  written  in  the  same 
metre,  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  continuation  of  the  '  Theriaca.  Haller's  judgment  on  this  work  ii 
as  severe  as  on  the  preceding.  Among  the  poisons  of  the  animal  king- 
dom Nicander  mentions  (v.  115,  ftc.)  the  cantbaris  of  the  Qreeks, 
which  IB  not  the  LyUa  Vuicatoria,  but  the  MelQe  ChicorU;  the 
buprestis  (v.  885,  ftc),  Carahua  Bucidon ;  the  blood  of  a  boll  (v.  812); 
the  coagulated  milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammiferous  animals  (v.  364, 
Ac);  a  species  of  tetraodon  (v.  465,  &o.),  TetraodonLaffoeephalut;  the 
leech  (v.  495,  ftc.),  Birudo  venenata  ;  and  a  species  of  gecko  ffo/iOfiMpa 
(v.  550,  &c.]L  Among  the  vegetable  poisons  we  find  the  aconite  (v.  12, 
ftc.), '  Aoonitum  Lycoctonum ; '  the  coriander  (v.  157,  &c.),  which  has 
sometimes  been  fatal  in  Ggypt;  the  hemlock  (v.  186,  &o.),  'Conium;' 
the  colchicum  (v.  249,  &c.),  i^t^pov;  the  Lotos  dorychnium  (v.  376, 
ko.) ;  the  henbane  (v.  415,  &o.),  *  Hyoscyamus; '  opium  (v.  483,  &c.); 
and  the  different  species  of  fungi  (v.  521,  -fta),  the  growth  of  which 
Nicander  attributes  to  fermentation.  Of  mineral  poisons  he  mentions 
only  white  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead  (v.  74,  &c),  and  litbaige,  or 
protoxide  of  lead  (v.  607,  &c.). 

To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  Hallet^s  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Nicander's  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated  that  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
other  writers  of  his  own  or  even  of  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject 
of  poisons  he  was  long  considered  a  great  authority :  Qalen  several 
times  quotes  him,  and'Dioscorides,  AStiu%  and  Johannes  Aotuarius 
have  borrowed  from  him  largely. 

With  respect  to  his  merits  as  a  poet,  the  most  opposite  opmions  are 
to  be  found  both  in  anoient  and  modem  writers.  In  the  Qreek  antho- 
logy Colophon  Is  oongratulated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer 
and  Nicander  (t  iii,  p.  270,  ep.  567,  ed.  Brunck.).  Cicero  (*De  Orat,' 
lib.  i,  cap.  16),  alludmg  to  his  *  Qeorgics '  (a  poem  not  now  extant), 
praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  treats  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant ;  while  Plutarch  ('De  Aud.  Poetis,'  cap.  2)  says 
the  '  Theriaca '  only  escapes  being  prose  because  it  is  put  into  metre, 
and  will  not  allowit  to  be  called  a  poem,  because  there  is  in  it  *<  nothing 
of  fable  or  falsehood."  This  very  pomt  Julius  Genar  Scaliger  thinks 
worthy  of  especial  commendation,  and  says,  <*  Magna  ei  laus  quod  ne 
quid  ineptum  aut  ineptd  dicat"  ('  Poetices,*  lib.  v.,  can.  15.)  He 
goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  his  expressions  and  versinoationi  ani 
declares  that  among  all  the  Greek  authors  a  more  poUshed  poet  is 
hardly  to  be  found.  M.  Merian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  eesaj 
*  Comment  les  Sciences  influent  dans  la  Poesie'  ('  M^m.  de  TAcad.  Boy. 
de  Berlin,'  I'an  1776,  p.  428)  mentions  Nicander  to  show  the  sntipsthy 
that  exists  between  the  langusge  of  poetry  and  the  sutjeets  of 
which  he  treated.    He  calls  him  ^a  grinder  of  antidotes,  who  sang  of 
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■eorploiM,  toadi»  ud  ipiden^*  and  oonnden  his  poems  as  fit  only  for 
the  apotheoaries.  Probably  his  poetical  genios  has  been  a  good  deal 
cramped  by  the  prosaic  character  of  the  subjects  that  he  has  chosen 
for  hill  theme ;  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  his  writings  contain  quite 
as  much  poetry  as  coold  be  expected  fh>m  such  unpromising  matenals. 
As  for  his  style  and  language,  probably  eyery  one  who  has  erer  read 
half  a  doaen  lines  of  either  of  his  poems  will  agree  with  Bentley,  who 
■ays  that  ho  studiously  affected  obsolete  and  antiquated  words,  and 
must  have  been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  his  contemporaries.  ('  Cam- 
bridge Museum  Grit./  voL  L,  p.  871.) 

The  'Theriaea'  and  the  '  Alezipharmaca '  were  first  published  in 
Greek,  with  the  Scholia  to  both  poems,  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venet, 
1499,  foL,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Diosoorides.  The  best  editions 
are  Schnaidet's,  who  published  the  '  Alezipharmaca '  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  the  Scholia  and  copious  notes,  Hi^,  1792,  Svo,  and  the 
'  Theriaea,'  edited  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  also  the  frag- 
ments of  Nicandei^s  other  poems,  in  8ro,  Lips^  1816 ;  and  that  of 
LehiB  (in  Didof  s  Greek  CUssicB)  lazge  Svo,  Paris  1846.  The  <  Theriaoa ' 
waspubliaed  in  the  'Cambridge  Museum  Criticum,'  with  Bentle/s 
emendations,  voL  i,  p.  870,  fta  There  is  extant  a  Greek  paraphrase 
in  prosa  of  both  poems  (printed  in  Sohneider^s  editions)  by  Eutech- 
nius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  has  done  the  same  to 
Oppian*B  'Cynegetica'  and  *  Halieutica.' 

NICANDER,  KARL  AUGUST,  a  recent  Swedish  poet  of  con8idel^ 
able  celebrity,  waa  bom  at  Stregnto,  on  the  20th  March,  1799.  He 
was  edacated  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  where  he  made  his  literary 
d^but  in  1820,  first  under  the  pseudonym  '  August^'  in  the  '  Ealender 
far  Dame,*  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  by  his  '  Runesvardet, 
eUer  den  forste  Riddam '  ('  The  Runic  Sword,  or  the  Fhnt  Knight '),  a 
tragedy  which  manifested  great  power.  His  next  production,  which 
was  iUaatrated  with  designs  by  his  friend  Baron  von  Hamilton,  waa 
that  entitled  *Runor'  (the '  Runes '),  a  series  of  sixteen  legendary 
'romaonts,'  among  which  that  which  has  for  its  subject  Erik  Vaaa  is 
the  moat  interestiog.  Another  production  of  the  same  kind,  though 
founded  not  upon  northern  but  southern  story,~namely,  his  '  Enxio,' 
an  historical  lyric  in  eleven  romaunts,  appeared  in  a  collection  of 
poems  by  him  in  1825-26 ;  and  in  each  of  those  years  he  obtained  a 
prize  medal  from  the  Swedish  academy,  the  latter  of  whieh  was  for 
his  poem  on  the  '  Death  of  Tasso,' — a  subject  previously  treated  with 
great  beauty  and  eneigy  by  the  Russian  poet  Batiushkov.  AdmiraUe 
and  toudhing  as  are  the  strains  in  wMch  the  tragic  tale  of  *  Eling 
Ettiio'  are  poured  forth, — deep  as  is  the  pathos,  rich  as  is  the  poetic 
oolonringp  pure  and  graceful  as  is  the  hmguage, — ^this  piece  did  not 
become  a  fiiTourite  with  the  public  It  was  however  tnmslated  into 
Qennan  by  Mohnike  (1829),  and  the  collection  in  which  it  appeared 
procured  for  its  author  the  applause  and  patronage  of  the  academy, 
whieh  enabled  him  to  travel  and  visit  Italy  in  1827.  Of  this  loumey 
the  literary  fruit  was  the  poet's  '  Minnen  f ran  Sodem '  ('  Recollections 
of  the  South,  after  a  Tour  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy ').  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  poeticid  pieces  with  which  it  is 
interspersed.  Among  his  minor  poetical  compositions,  that  on 
'Silence'  is  a  piece  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos.  Nicander  died 
February  7, 1889. 

NICCOLA  DI  PISA,  or  PISA'NO,  is  a  celebrated  name  in  the 
history  of  art.  He  was  among  the  very  earliest  restorers  of  sculpture : 
he  quitted  the  hard,  dry,  and  mechanical  manner  of  his  predecessors, 
•nd  introduced  a  style  which,  though  it  falls  short  of  the  antique,  was 
based  upon  similar  principles,  and  in  which  he  displayed  a  vigorous 
ndnd  and  much  feeling,  if  not  always  the  most  refined  taste.  None 
of  his  biographers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  either 
of  his  birth  or  death ;  but  he  must  have  been  bom  very  near  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  as  he  was  greatly  advanced  in 
age,  and  became  quite  decrepid  in  the  year  1278,  after  which  date  no 
certain  mention  of  him  can  be  traced.  That  he  had  attained  to  great 
skill  in  his  profession  in  1225  may  be  taken  for  granted,  as  he  was  in 
that  year  employed  to  execute  the  '  area '  or  tomb  of  San  Domenico  at 
Bologna,  which  he  embellished  with  a  series  of  bas^eliefii  and  figures 
truly  admirable  for  that  time.  Several  of  these  subjects  are  given  by 
Cioognai%  in  his  'Storia  della  Scultura,'  and  many  of  the  heads  and 
oounfeenanoes  are  finely  expressed.  This  work  oiearly  shows  that 
KioeoU  had  diligently  studied  the  antique,  and  also  that  he  must  then 
have  been  almost  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  For  a  description  of 
and  remarks  on  this  masterly  production,  we  refer  to  Cioognara  and  to 
Uoronna's '  Pisa  lUustrata.' 

Nicoola  appears  to  have  continued  at  Bologna  till  1231,  when  he 
began  the  odebrated  church  of  San  Antonio,  or  II  Santo,  at  Padua, 
which  acquired  for  him  no  lees  fiame  as  an  architect.  He  had  pre- 
viously giTen  evidence  of  his  skill  in  architecture  by  the  church  and 
convent  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  which  were  designed  by  him 
during  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  supposed  to  have  been  his  first 
works  of  the  kind.  Immediately  after  completing  the  building  at 
Padua,  he  waa  engaged  to  erect  the  church  Dei  Frari  at  Venice,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  architect  became  ao  great  that  he  was  successively 
employed  on  many  other  buildings  at  Florence,  Pistoja,  Volterra, 
Naples^  and  in  his  native  dty.  Among  those  which  he  executed  at 
Florence,  the  most  oelebrated  ia  the  church  and  monasteiy  of  Santa 
Trinita,  which  edifice  was  extolled  by  Michel  Angelo  as  one  of  sur- 
passing excellence  for  its  siinpld  grandeur  and  £a  nobleness  of  its 
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proportions.  He  begun  the  cathedral  of  Pistoja  in  1240,  and  likewise 
unproved  and  embellished  that  at  Volterra.  At  Arezzo,  the  convent 
of  S.  Domenico, — at  Viterbo,  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, where  he  did  much  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  restorations, — 
and  at  Naples,  the  Church  of  Lorenzo,  besides  the  magnificent  abbey 
on  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo,  erected  by  Charles  L  of  Anjou  (1268)  in 
commemoration  of  his  decisive  victory  over  Conadino,  and  thenoe 
called  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria,— teslify  to  the  repute  in  which  his 
architectural  talents  were  held  and  how  extensively  he  was  employed. 
Besides  the  Palazzo  degli  Anziani  and  S.  Michele,  among  the  edifices 
by  him  at  Pisa  the  most  noted  is  the  campanile  of  S.  Niccola,  or  the 
Augustines,  which  is  an  octangular  structure  extemdly,  except  at  its 
upper  story,  which  has  sixteen  sides,  with  as  many  arches  springing 
from  columns,  and  forming  an  open  gallery  around  it^  and  above  this 
is  a  lesser  story  crowned  by  a  short  spire,  or  rather  a  steep  roof,  where 
the  octagonal  form  is  resumed.  The  interior  is  droular,  and  forms  an 
open  wdl-stairease  with  arches  resting  upon  columns,  of  which  latter 
there  are  altogether  four  and  twenty,  fifteen  of  oriental  granite,  and 
the  rest  of  various  marbles.  Moronna  gives  an  elevation  and  seotion 
of  this  structure^  but  they  are  so  wretchedly  executed,  that  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  anything  further  thjm  the  general  idea  and 
shape  of  the  design. 

Another  very  celebrated  work  by  him  at  Pisa,  though  of  a  different 
dass,  is  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery— a  hexagon  supported  on  seven 
columns^  there  being  one  in  the  centre  beneath  it,  besides  those  at  the 
angles.  It  was  executed  by  him  in  1260 ;  and  in  1 266  he  was  employed 
to  make  another  for  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  which  latter  is  considerably 
larger  and  richer,  and  octagonal  in  plan,  so  that  instead  of  five  there 
are  seven  sides  occupied  with  compartments,  in  bas-relief,  and  likewise 
nine  columns  instead  of  seven.  Had  he  produced  nothing  dse,  these 
two  works  alone  (aa  to  which  Cicognara  enters  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion), would  suffice  to  establish  Nicoola's  hme  as  a  sculptor,  and  show 
the  great  perfection  to  which  he  advanced  the  art  from  what  he  found 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  Another  work,  of 
which  the  historian  of  Italian  aeulpture  roeaka  at  great  length,  is  the 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  Infemo,  in  the  fagade  of  the 
Duomo  of  Orvieto,  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Nicoola, 
but  U  asserted  by  that  critic  to  have  been  the  production  of 

GiOYAKin  DI  PiBA,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Niccola.  He  may  have  been 
bom  somewhere  about  1285,  as  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1820,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  '  veochisBimo,'  exceedingly  old.  We  may  at  least  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  nearly  twenty-five  when  he  was  invited  to  Perugia 
to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to  Urbcm  IV.,  who  died  in  that  dty  in 
1264.  That  work  giave  such  satiBfaction,  that  he  was  employed  also 
upon  the  embellishments  of  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  Duomo, 
wherein  he  displayed  extraordinary  ability  iu  the  architecture,  the 
sculpture,  and  the  bronzes.  Scarcely  had  he  completed  this  work, 
when  his  father  died,  and  he  returned  to  Pisa  to  take  possession  of  his 
patrimony.  One  of  the  first  tasks  committed  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  that  of  adominff  the  small  but  celebrated  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Spina,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  ^edmens 
of  its  peculiar  gothic  style  in  Italy.  For  the  fiBi9ade  and  other  parts 
of  the  exterior  he  'executed  a  number  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other 
ornaments  of  sculpture,  and  is  said  in  one  of  the  figures  to  have 
portrayed  his  fkther  Niccola.  What  he  there  did  however  were  merely 
the  embellishments  to  a  building,  in  which  others  shared  with  him ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying 
hie  architectural  ability  on  an  ample  scale,  for  in  1278  he  began,  and 
in  1288  completed,  the  renowned  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  period,  and  that  which,  together 
with  the  adjacent  cathedral,  campanile,  and  baptistery,  offers  a  most 
interesting  group  of  studies  to  the  architect.  The  edifice  is  of  marble, 
and  forms  a  doister  of  sixty-two  arches  (five  at  each  end  and  twenty- 
six  on  each  side),  indosing  the  inner  area  or  burial-ground ;  but  ndther 
this  latter  nor  the  exterior  is  a  perfect  parallelogram,  the  doister 
being  fifteen  feet  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  namely  480 
and  415  feet,  and  consequently  the  ends  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides.  This  defect  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
oversight,  as  it  could  not  have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  regularity 
for  the  sske  of  a  few  feet. 

After  this,  according  to  Vasari,  he  went  to  Sieilna,  where  he  made  a 
model  or  design  for  the  fagade  of  the  Duomo ;  this  however  is  question- 
able. One  of  the  first  commissions  he  received  after  finishing  the 
Campo  Santo  was  from  Charles  I.  of  Ax^ou,  who  invited  him  to 
Naples,  where  he  erected  the  Castd  Nuovo,  and  built  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  In  1286  he  was  employed  to  erect  the  high  altar  in  the 
Duomo  at  Arezzo,  an  exceedingly  sumptuous  work,  in  the  Tedeseo 
style,  with  a  profusion  of  figures  and  sculptures,  all  in  marble.  This 
work,  and  his  Virgin  and  Child,  on  one  side  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  are  reckoned  by  Cioognara  as  his  best  productions;  but 
another  of  great  celebrity  ia  the  marble  pulpit  by  him  in  the  church  of 
San  Andrea,  at  Pistoja,  which,  like  that  by  Niccola  in  the  Duomo  at 
Pisa,  is  a  hexagon  supported  by  seven  columns.  He  alao  executed 
many  of  the  s<mlptures  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  where  he  employed 
varioua  assistants  and  pupils,  some  of  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards 
became  oelebrated,  particularly  Agostino  and  Agnolo  di  Sienna.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Perugiaos,  he  returned  to  their  dty,  and  executed 
the  mausoleum  of  Benedict  Xl.    He  was  also  invited  by  the  citizens 
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<^fn)^mlZf^io  build  ih«  0«pelk  deUa Gintola,  wd  to  eaUig^ 
tb«»  Duomo.  lioaded  wiib  bonpors  and  distisotloai  m  w«U  tm  yMuv, 
be  in  1320  doted  bie  life  in  bis  n»ti^  oiin^>  end  wm  tbere  buried 
witbia  tbat  monwuent  whick  be  bad  bi»«elf  eonitroc^d  about  for^ 
yean  before,  tbe  Campo  Saaio,  wbiob  for  ofcbem  waa  a  buryiog-plaoi^ 
for  *>»*!t"^^f  a  tDauaoleunit 

I7IC£PH0BU£{,  boni  ia  75a,  waa  tbe  «oa  of  Tbeodorua,  tbe  obief 
seoretanr  of  state  to  tbe  Emperor  Comtautiae  y«,  and  was  made 
patiiardi  of  Coiuitantioople  in  tbe  year  800,  He  warmly  defiraded 
tbe  worsbip  of  imagea  against  tbe  loonoolasts,  and  was  eoasequently 
banisbed  to  tbe  oonTent  of  St  Tbeodor^  on  one  of  the  islands  of  tbe 
PropontiSr  b¥  the  emperor  Leo  tbe  Armenian,  in  81^  He  died  in  bia 
retirement  m  June  828,  Hioepborua  wrote  serend  historioal  and 
tbsologioai  works.  1.  <  Ghronoffrapbia  Bre^' bdog  a  aharb  cbroniole 
of  events  &om  tbe  begmipc  of  tbe  world  to  tbe  tune  of  tbe  antbor*s 
death,  with  the  series  of  kings,  emperon^  patriarobi^  bishops,  ^  It 
was  translated  mto  Latin,  and  published  with  aotefl^  by  Father  Qove^ 
Pazia,  1652,  2,  'Breviarium  Historioum,'  or  historical  abridgment 
from  tbe  end  of  ICaurioe^a  reign,  00^  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Irene  and  her  son  Constantinc^  780.  Father  Petan  published  % 
Latin  translation  of  it  in  1610,  and  M.  Couain  has  giTen  a  French 
translation  of  it  in  tbe  third  volume  of  his  'Histoiy  oi  Constantinople.' 
Both  the  aboTO  works  of  J^fioephoroa  form  part  of  the  ooUeetion  of 
the  'Byaantine  Hiatorians.'  8.  'Stiobomftna  Librwnm  Saororum,' 
or  enumeration  of  tbe  books  of  Soripture,  with  tbe  nomber  of  veraea 
in  each,  inserted  in  the  eighth  Totnme  of  Pearson's  '  Gritiei  Saeri* 
4.  Several  treaUsea  against  tbe  loonoelasts,  ^  Seventeen  oaaona 
inserted  in  tbe  CoUectlon  of  Councils  and  other  'Oposoula.'  The 
'Life  of  the  Patriarch  Nioepborus,'  by  Ignaiiua,  a  oontemporary 
writer,  bas  been  translated  into  lAtin,  and  inserted  in  tbe  'Acta  Sano 
torum.'  Kicepborus  ia  nnmbered  among  the  saints  both  of  tbe  Greek 
and  Boman  Church* 

NIC£THOBnS  L,  Emneror  of  Constantbople^  wm  Lccotbeta,  or 
intendant  of  tbe  finances  of  the  empire  under  the  rsjgn  of  the  Bmpresa 
Irene  and  of  her  son  Constantine  YL,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th 
century,  Irene,  having  deprived  her  son  (xT  bia  ^es,  nwurped  the 
throne.  After  reigning  alone  for  aix  years  a  oonapiiaoy  broke  out 
against  her,  headed  by  ^cepborus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
crowned  at  Santa  Sophia  in  803.  He  banished  Irene  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  abe  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  deatitution.  The 
troops  in  Asia  revolted  against  Nicepboruib  who  showed  bimaelf  a?sr 
ricious  and  eruel,  and  proclaimed  the  patrician  Budanea  emperor ; 
but  Nieepborus  defeated  and  seized  Bardane^  confined  him  to  a 
monastcrr,  snd  deprived  him  of  bis  sight,  Th«  Kmpreai  Irene  had 
consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  tbe  Saraosns,  in  c^er  to  stop 
their  incuraions  into  tbe  territoriea  of  tbe  empire;  but  Nieepborus 
refused  to  continue  tbe  payment,  and  wrote  a  message  of  defiwoe  to 
the  kalif  Harun-al-Kasbid.  Tbe  kalif  coUeoted  a  vast  army,  which 
devastated  Asia  Minor,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Heraclea  on  tbe 
coast  of  the  Buxine.  Nioepborus  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  and 
pay  tribute  to  tbe  kalif.  In  an  attack  wbidi  the  emperor  made  on 
tbe  Bul^ans  be  was  utterly  defeated  by  them  and  killed,  July  25, 
811.  His  son  Stauraoius  succeeded  him,  but  reigned  only  six  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Michael  Bhaogabe^  master  of  tbe  palaoOi 

NICEPHORUS  U.  (called  Phooai^  but  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  tbe  usurper  Phocas,  who  reigned  in  the  b^^ning  of 
the  7tb  century)  was  descended  of  a  noble  Bysantine  family,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  commander  in  the  field,  After  the  death 
of  Bomanus  IL,  in  959,  bis  widow  TheopbanoTwho  waa  accused  of 
having  poisoned  him,  reigned  as  guardian  to  her  intot  son,  but  finding 
herself  msecure  on  tbe  throne,  she  invited  Nieepborus  to  come  to  Con« 
stantinople^  and  promised  him  her  hand.  Kicephorua  oame^  married 
Tbeopbano,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  m  96$.  He  repeatedly 
attMked  the  Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and  part  of 
Syria,  In  968,  Otho  L  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Nieepborus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil  manner,  [LuicnuNDua.] 
But  bis  avarioe  made  bim  unpopular,  and  bis  wife,  tbe  unprincipled 
Tbeophano,  having  formed  an  intrigue  with  John  Z^mU**^  an 
Armenian  officer,  conspired  with  him  against  her  husband,  ^wmiiflesi 
with  other  con^irators,  was  introduced  at  night  into  the  bedchamber 
of  tbe  emperor,  whom  they  murdered,  in  969. 

NICEPHOBUS  III.,  called  Botahiatis,  an  old  ofifioer  of  some 
military  reputation  in  the  Byzantone  army  in  Asia,  revolted  against 
the  emperor  Michael  Duces  in  1078»  and  with  n  body  of  %toop$,  chiefly 
composed  of  Turkish  mercenaries,  marched  to  Calobedon,upon  wbidb 
Michael  resigned  the  purple,  and  Nieepborus  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Constantinople.  Michael  was  sent  to  a  monast^  with  the  title  of 
ArohbiBhop  of  Bpbesus.  Another  aspirant  to  tbe  throne^  NiMpborua 
Bryennius,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  his  sight, 
A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basilacius,  was  likewise  put  down  by  the 
troops  of  Nieepborus  under  the  command  of  Alexis  Comnannsi 
Alexis  himself,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  tbe  throng  was  soon 
afterwards  procUumed  emperor  by  tbe  soddiers.  Having  entered  Con- 
stantinople by  surnrise,  he  seised  Nieepborus  and  banisbed  him  to  a 

*" %?ii*^*  ^^®"  "®  ^*^  ^^^  *^^»  "*  ^^^1*     [-AWHB  CO¥WKKUS.] 

NICEHATUS,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  (*Pr«f.,'  lib.  i, 
p.  2,  ed.  Spreng.),  as  one  of  the  followers  of  AseiepiadeB,  who  attended 
particularly  to  materia  medica.    None  of  his  writings  remain,  but  his 


prescriptions  are  several  times  mentioned  by  Qelen  ('  Open^'  ed.  Kiiho, 
t  xu.p.  684 ;  i  xiil  pp.  87.  96, 98. 110, 180,  232,  283 ;  t.  xiv.  p.  197). 
and  once  by  Plinv  ('  mat  Nat.,'  L  xxxiin  c,  81).  We  learn  from  Cnlioi 
Aurdtoua  ('  Morn.  Chron.,'  L  il,  a  6)  tbat  be  wrote  also  on  catalepi^. 
He  ilourisbed  about  tbe  year  B,a  40. 

NIGEICON,  JSAN-PIERBE,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1685.  HeeDtered 
the  rsgular  order  of  Bamabites,  and  devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of 
laupsgea  and  biosraplur.  He  led  a  life  without  incident,  and  died 
at  Paris  on  the  8tn  ox  Jg]y  17S8,  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author 
— or  in  some  parts  rather  the  compiler —  of  Oi^moires  pour  servir 
hTHistoire  dee  Hemmea  lUustras  dans  la  B^puUique  des  Lettres,'  of 
which  thir^-nine  volumes  were  published  by  Nioeron,  and  four  wne 
added  alter  nia  death,  AU  who  have  bad  oocaaion  to  study  the  ssrliar 
lite^try  history  of  Franoe  must  be  under  obligationa  to  this  laborioci 
and  meritorious  work.  Its  merits  are  never  very  high  in  criticism, 
philosophy,  or  the  essential  elements  of  spbrited  and  deeariptivd 
blograpny.  Nioeron  waa  however  a  ouriona  and  laborious  reader, 
and  in  those  instanesa  where  he  exhibits  the  fruit  of  bis  own  originsl 
research,  bis  matter  is  highly  valuable.  Hanv  of  the  lives  however 
ara  mere  compilations  from  other  sources,  and  appear  to  have  been 
hastily  prepaid  to  suit  the  order  of  publication.  There  is  Utile  attempt 
at  a  proportional  distribution  of  space^  secondsry  authors  sometimee 
receiving  notices  as  elaborate  as  tbe  most  distinguJehed  men  of  their 
age.  This  is  a  defect  sometimea  not  unplessing,  as  it  generslly  attenda 
entbusissm  in  some  partiouUr  walk  of  literature^  and  marks  the 
origioal  investigator.  Nioeron  pubUshed  some  translations  firom 
tbe  EngUsh.     {JBi4moirc$9  torn.  xL  379-896 ;  Now/etm  Dietmmin 

NI0K'TA9,  n  physicisn  of  Constantinople,  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  reign  ai  Isaac  Conmennn^  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  esioept  tbat  he  formed  the  coUectioQ  of 
auigical  works  tbat  bean  bis  name.  It  exists  at  present  only  in  manu- 
script,  of  which  ^ere  are  three  e<qpies,  one  at  Florence  and  two  st 
Pans;  but  part  of  it  waa  puUiabed  at  Florence,  1754,  folio,  with  the 
title  '  Onocorum  Chirurgici  libri,  Sorani  unus  de  Fracturarum  SigniB, 
OribasU  duo  de  Fractis  et  de  Luxatis :  e  Collectione  Niceta  sb  snti- 
quissimo  et  optimo  codice  FlorenUno  descripti,  conversi,  atque  editi 
an  Antonio  Goochio/  &o.  Perbape  he  is  the  person  to  whom  Theo- 
pbylact'a  flfty-fifth  letter  is  addressed,  who  is  sfyled  "Fbysioiuk  to 
tbe  Kinfr"    (Fabr.,  Bibl  Chr, ;  Haller,  BiJU,  Okiniirg) 

NICETASk  AGOMINATUS.  [Btuktuh  HnroBiAirq,  vol  i, 
ool  10701 

NICHOLAS  I,  a  Deacon  of  Bome^  was  elected  pope,  mainly  through 
tbe  influence  of  the  emperor  Louis  IL,  who  was  then  at  Borne,  lo 
April  858i  and  was  consecrated  in  St,  Peter's  church  in  presence  of 
the  emperor.  The  new  pope  sent  loflates  to  Conatantinopls  to  urge 
tbe  emperor  Michael  IIL  to  restore  Ignatiua  to  tbe  patnarchal  see^ 
into  which  Photiua  hsd  intruded  himself  and  at  the  ssme  time  to 
reclaim  tiie  dioceaes  of  IUyrioum»  Apulia*  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  whioh 
tbe  court  of  Conatantinople  had  detacbed  from  the  aee  of  Rome  during 
the  schism  of  the  Iconoclasts,  snd  which,  after  that  schism  hsd  been 
put  down  by  the  Ssstem  emperors^  bad  not  been  restored.  (Thomas- 
sin, '  Discipune  de  I'Eglise,'  vol  L)  The  allegiance  paid  by  the  BoQum 
pontijb  to  Cbariemagne  and  his  succeasors  as  emperors  of  the  West 
bad  greatly  widened  the  breach  between  the  Boman  see  and  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  the  schism  of  Photius  completed  tbe  separation  of  the  tvo 
cburcbea.  Nicholaa  exconomunieated  Photius,  who  in  return,  st  a 
council  assembled  at  ConstantinopleL  anatbematiaed  Nicholss  snd  his 
foUovrers,  asserting  at  the  same  time,  that  "  since  the  seat  of  the 
empire  had  been  removed  from  Home  to  Constsntinople,  tbe  primacy 
and  privileges  ezgoved  till  then  by  the  Boman  aee  had  become  trane- 
ferved  unto  that  of  the  new  cwitaL"  The  legatee  of  Nicholas  returned 
to  Bome  without  eflbcting  anything.  In  the  yesr  865  Nicholss  had  the 
satiafiMtion  of  receiving  into  the  bosom  of  the  cnnrch  Bogori^  king  of  tbe 
Bulgarians,  with  part  of  his  nation.  But  on  the  other  side  ne  involved 
himself  in  n  serious  dilute  with  bis  former  natron  the  emperor  Louis, 
on  account  of  Lotbarins*  Un^;  of  Lorraine,  having  repudiated  Theot- 
berg  bia  wife  and  married  his  concubine  Waldradn.  Tbe  pope  had 
appointed  tbe  arcblnshops  of  Treves  and  Cologne  ss  bis  le^atea  to 
examine  into  the  affidr ;  but  the  legates,  in  a  council  held  at  Mets  in 
868,  obtained  a  deciiion  in  frvour  of  Lotharius,  upon  which  Kkbolai 
aasembled  a  council  at  Bome  in  864,  in  which  the  two  archbishopB 
were  deposed,  and  Lotbarius's  divorce  and  marriage  were  declared 
nuU.  Tbe  emperor  Louia  took  the  part  of  the  archbiabops,  and  marched 
with  troops  to  Bome  to  oblige  tbe  pope  to  revoke  the  sentence.  An 
affiray  toclc  place  in  front  of  St  Peter*s  church  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  emperor  and  the  pope's  followers^  but  the  emperor  soon  after  con- 
sented to  withdraw  bis  troops.  In  867,  Basil  tbe  Macedonian  having 
murdered  tbe  emperor  Michael,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and 
shortly  after  restored  Iffiatius  to  tbe  patriarchal  see  and  baniahed 
Photius,  Nicholaa  bims^  died  at  Bome»  November  1$.  867,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Adrian  IL  Nicholas  bas  left  a  number  of  letters  upon 
queetlons  of  church  doctrine  and  diacipline,  which  are  insetted  m 
Coleti's  'Collection  of  CouncilSi' 

NICHOLAS  IL,  Gerard  of  Burgundy,  snooeeded  Stephen  IX  si 
in  1059.  An  opposite  fiiction  chose  John  bishop  of  Velletri,  who 
the  name  of  Benedict  X,  but  the  coimcil  of  Sutri  dinvowed  hua, 


^^t 


and  Benedict  vras  obligei  to  reeign  bis  claim.    Nicholas  aBsembled  s 


KlCROLfBIlt 


KIOHOLS^  JOHN. 


I  al  Bmm  irirfflh  paimd  a  dMM  ooiu)Miiig  tb«  inod«  of  ih^ 
iagthepopa  Vhk  imporlatit deorae  la  in Om OottMldoa of  pouttcUi^ 
•iid«koliiMuntoii*a«RanimIteUcM«ma«ipleiM.*  HlolKdMitiitmd 
teto  meptJitiMM  wilh  tU  N«riD«iia»w]M  had  oo<m|iitd  fiottihon  Italy, 
•ad  bealowMl  on  BolMVt  Quiwrnxd  «Im  duc^  of  Apulia  And  Gdabria* 
•a  a  iflf  of  thaBomaa  aM.  He  diad  aaon  alUi^  in  1061,  and  was 
laoeeeded  by  Alezaodor  IL 

NIGHOUUa  UJUGipvaiiuQaaUBi,  of  a  n^la  Soman  AnBtty,fao- 
•Mdad  Jo^XXLin  1977.  He  pra^Mlkd  on  tba  waMrarSudalf  of 
Hahnhmit,  who  wea  UMla  aoqiialiifead  with  ItaUui  «ffiun»  to  eoofim 
the  vanoaa  giaata  of  tefrilety  aUegadIo  have  beta  made  lo  the  aee  of 
Bone  hj  fenaar  empeion,  and  the  fiianhate  of  Baveana  aaoog  the 
na*.  (Foiilaidai*l>alI)DmiaioTaiBDoiatodeUa8aBtaOhleM,'aodUf 
oontrovai^y  with  Hmratori  on  the  aaV}«ck»)  Nithohi  qnarrtUed  with 
Oharlaaof  Aigon^kincof  Ifaple^anddafffiiradhim  hf  the  digni^of 
■anakor  of  BoaMi  He  haa  ben  aceuaed  of  BepotMB%  that  ie  to  ny;  of 
haTingeMahad  hlinephewa  and  olh«r  i4ative4  fiadiedia  1S80, 
end  WM  inooeadtd  by  Martin  IV* 

NIGHOLA8  1Y.,anraBeiaoanam^aiidaa^?a  of  Aaodttinthe 
lIaroha%  weaiaiiad  to  the  pa|ial  aae  aAtr  the  dtatik  of  Honorina  IV. 
in  liaa  Baftivonsed  the  paetaaaieaa  of  Ohavlee  IL  of  Ahjoiiiiikni 
the  island  of  ffisi^,  and  aynnmmwniaated  JaoMi  «f  Axagan  and 
his  partJMna  in  thai  iskad*  He  leoeifed  an  embassy  f roai  a  Taiiar 
khaswhopiomisod  to  assist  the  Chridsaaa  in  tha  leeoirery  of  Mae- 
tipeu  Kioholaa  died  in  129^  and  was  saoaaadsd  bgr  GeMiaa  Y. 
Nisholsa  left  sststsI  theoliirisel  weiAa« 

NICHOLAS  v.,  ToMMASo  sa  ftanaAHa,  waa  eleeted  pope  afibsr  the 
\  of  Sngeniua  lY^  in  1447.  He  aeon  after  tavmiaated  the 
m  in  the  Weatena  Chiiroh  by  prevailias  upon  FeUx  Y^  who  had 
oketed  pope  l^  the  oaanoU  of  Atssl  in  1489^  to  ahdiMte  in  hk 
ikYOQfl^  and  una  faatoie  peace  to  the  Chrislisn  wosld :  Felix  did  this 
with  a  good  giaceai  the  year  144«i  [AxaMM  YUL]  At  the  same 
tima^  aa  if  Inlnsneed  by  the  example  of  the  hesda  of  thftohmtehv  the 
sovevsigBa  and  atalea^of  Italy  ssaoied  for  awhile  to  f<Nqgsi  their  fsods, 
snd  Ital^  enjoyed ssveialyeara of  iateinal  pesa%a  lare  oesansnsein 
the  hktoiy  <tf  the  middle  sgea.  Thepop%  whewesaMtvonofleain- 
ailt  avaflad  himsslf  of  this  patiod  of  zeposi  to  eoUset  books  and 
mannacripti^  and  to  ham  tmnslations  assde  of  the  Cbssk  oksnoa  and 
of  the  ftiftheia  of  the  Ssstem  Choroh;  he  rsoei?ed  and  patronised 
Issmed  man  ftom  Tariona  eoaatneik  and  sspeoiaHy  from  Oieeee^  at 
that  time  oTorpowersd  and  devaaksted  by  the  Turhs;  and  he  eoabel* 
bshed  Borne  with  sompfeaoaa  sa wallas  nsefnl  bniMingsi  He  anhuqiped 
the  nnmiaity,  reahnad  the  bridgea  as  wsU  as  tha  aQnadnetel  the 
Aaqna  Yaigina»  and  fbondsd  the  YatissA  Ubrsiy.  Ia  14(0  he  pro- 
elatmed  a  jubiks^  whish  diew  a  prodigioaa  niunhsr  of  atmagsrsto 
Boma.  In  Maioh  146%  Fiedsrie  UL  of  CkraMOj  <»»•  to  Kome, 
wlksra  he  was  orowned  by  the  pope  with  the  crown  of  Iiombardy ; 
after  tha  ooronation  he  manisd  Leoaoia  of  Poftagid^  and  both 
n»dario  and  hia  oonsoii  leoaifed  ths  impeaiid  erown.from  the  bands 
of  the  pontiff  In  the  following  ysar*  14^8^  the  aswa  of  the  tahH«  of 
Constantinople  bv  the  Turhs  deeply  aftotod  KiihehM^  who  had  niged 
tha  GhxiaHsn  pnnoes  to  suoeonr  tha  ^yasntines,  and  who  now  isip 
piassed  with  great  namfsfcasss  upon  the  Itatian  and  othar  atetas  the 
aeessai^  of  gifing  up  their  matnsl  jealmasiss  and  fawning  a  laagsa 
for  their  ooaamondsftineaagsinst  tha  Ottomsna  Qaalsa  eoarespondad 
withMahooMtn.  Kiohokadied  hi  Maroh  14ff6,  sft ifly-seven yews 
ofega  Ha  ia  one  of  the  mostdMngniahedMlvMMs  iriio  haM 
ilBed  tha  Fiapal  ohahr,  and  he  wee  tea  IsQia  tha  ehasge  ol  nepatisaa 
He  w^  anoooodod  by  Qdistaa  UL 

NIGHOUA  GHABLOTT&  fBEOBsi^  Qujmlokdl} 
•HiCHQLLa^  aiB  CUaOBGfii  InkMhings^tkiUveaofUMwha 
hsnra  anda  great  diseoTweiea  in  asisnes^  aosompttkhed  rsmarkaUe 
iBpfovemaBto  in  ait,  er  eaniad  on*  iaoportMit  prinaiples  of  sooial 
iofonn»  not  beinn  led  to  their  kquiriea  and  lainnits  in  the  ordhiaxy 
naga  of  ptolBanonal  afooatkna^  we  shall  find  thsh  sonsa  aoaidBntal 
niiaiiinshinae,  lesy  AcaquaatW  of  keel  position^  hse  iktsoniaedbthe 
sonrsaof  their  wiefcOnssa  &  SMir  truning  of  8ir  CbosBe  Kiohell% 
beyond  giiing  hhn  habita  of  pradenae,  firmni— i  and  setf-veUsnosv 
would  not  appear  sneh  aa  wauM  haia  tesned  one  who  haa  been  for^ 
most  ia  origMmHag  and  superintending  that  gnat  ehaage  in  the 
oondition  of  sooiety,  the  present  system  of  Poor  Iaw  Artmiaisitintion 
in  Eogkadand  iEiland.  Bornia  1781,  thason  af  Solomon  Nisholls, 
Eb(^  of  at»  Ksttern^  Comwsllf  who  waa  of  am  aiMient  imily  in  that 
oouaty»  snd  ediywted  at  Haktona  CkamnuuHmhoo^  under  Dr.  Otfeos^ 
stterwasds  bishop  of  Ghishestsr^  and  at  Newton  Abbots  Ikronshirs; 
he  cotered  tha  niMitima  asrfioa  of  the  Bsst  Indk.  Company  at  tha  age 
of  fifteen,    in  1809  ha  oemmaadeda  ship;  in  181/i  he  quitted  the 


The  middk  peaod  of  life  thus.rsaohed*  with  fow  oppov^ 
tuaitien  of  kterooucae  with  the  hnmhler  elaiaesk  Iftr.  NiohoUs,  after 
hk  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Bsooh  Malt^,  Ssq^  of  South- 
welly  in  lfottinghanishire»  in  1818,  and  upon  hk  letiBeoMnt  lirom 
the  navy,  aeltkd  at  SouthwelL  Ha  waa  base  to  ftwnkh  sn 
ezampk  of  what  an  observant^  aotive,  and  benevolsMt  msideat  in  a 
eonntsy  town  esn  do  for  tha  hnpavfament  ef  tha  population^  snd 
through  snoh  an  azan^e  for  tha  suiBooadiog  distriotL  In  1821 
Mr.  MkhoUa  undertook  the  then  veiy  unpteasant  oiBca  of  oveasesB 
of  tha  poor  of  SouthwelL  Tha  peiish  oontsined  8990  iahafai- 
The  knd  ims  rated  at  19s.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  the  buildinga  at 


18<:  The  annual  sum  aotualiy  spent  in  paroohkl  relief  was  abow 
aOOOL  In  ihk  pariah,  as  in  almost  every  other  in  £!nglan<iy  the  work* 
house  was  the  reaort  of  the  idle  and  profligate  of  both  seaes ;  the 
soma  nted  by  the  heavy  tax  upon  oapital  and  industry  were  krithed 
uponaUappliosntobyabenohofmsgistmtss;  nearly  the  whok  kboia> 
ing  population  were  paupers.  The  stooking*makerB  of  the  town,  the 
formersT  kbourers,  insteed  of  living  upon  tbehr  independent  samioga, 
had  their  wegea  eked  out  by  the  poota'  sata  Mr.  ITiehoik  saw  the 
evil»  and  determined  to  apply  a  remedy.  He  oalled  public  eitantion 
to  the  sufcjeot  by  eig^t  letten»  signed  <<  An  Orerseer/'  pabUshed  in 
*  The  Ifottingfaam  Journal;'  whioh  wars  afterwards  lapublkhed  as  a 
pamphlet.  But  no  asere  eoonomy  would  hsTe  efieoted  a  euro  for  thk 
wide<epread  di^asa.  lir.  Kioholk  may  be  oonsidered  the  dimoverer 
of  the  pnneiple  whioh  was  to  form  one  of  the  main  coneolivea  of  the 
pauperism  whieh  had  reaohed  so  fearful  an  extent  He  haa  himeelf 
desoribed  ik  ^  Thk  prioeiple  oonskted  in  eo  regidating  the  distribu- 
tion of  pafldi  relief  aa  to  ensure  its  non-soeeptanoe  unleas  under 
eirswnstanoss  of  actual  want^  such  want  bakg  at  the  same  time 
alm^  eartaia  of  anding  the  relief  of  whioh  it  stood  in  need.  A 
weU>regukted  workhouse  answers  these  two  oonditionB.''  Mr.  Kioholk 
left  Southwell  soon  after  1828;  but  ia  three  years  the  sake  had.been 
nearly  rednoed  to  one-fourth  of  their  fanner  amounts  More  important 
still,  the  aged  and  mfirm  were  better  eared  for;  the  poor  cbildten 
were  edacated;  aad  when,  after  ashort  ppriod of  abaenoe,  he  retomed 
to  Yittt  hk  old  neigbboum,  '*ha  wee  greeted  in  the  market-place  by 
a  number  of  khoursta  with  expressions  of  hearty  good«wiU,  aad  with 
deskiations  of  hk  having  been  their  best  ftiend^  for  that  he  had 
oompelled  them  to  take  oare  of  themaelvesk'' 

Fkom  1827  to  1834  Mr.  Kioholk  waa  ooaapied  m  a  peritioa  of 
rssponsibitity,  which  was  a  fit  preparstion  for  hk  mere  important 
public  labours— ho  wss  supenatesidettt  of  the  Branch  Benk  of  Bngknd 
at  Bjiwiinghawa  The  large  fininckl  queetions  udth  which  ho  thi» 
beoame  fonuliar  were  ef  esanstkl  aerviee  when,  ia  1884>  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  tha  eommisiionsca  under  tha  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Aeti  Kevur  wsa  any  appointment  mora  honactly  made^  mA.  the 
determinaiion  to  haue  tha  right  man  in  tha  right  pkca  Mr.  Nicholh 
had  most  effeetitva  oeUeegiiea  in  Sir  FraaUand  Lewksnd Mrv  John 
Lefevre,  with  Mr.  Chadwkk  sa  asorstary*  Ths  progress  of  thk  great 
reionabasbeanflMStekariraadimpartsaHy  trecedin'A  Histoiy  of 
theBi^(liahPOorIjaw,byair€korgeNicholls.'  In  Jsnuary  1888  the 
aetiee  mhMl  of  tha  ea^y  reformer  of  a  peiish  aatended  to  the  peadbffity 
of  alkvkting  tha  aJserim  af  a  kiogdom.  Mn  Nioholk  submitted  to 
Loid  JohmBusa^  'SuggeBttoaa'  for  the  appUeatkn  of  the  amended 
Poor  Law  to  Irekild,  with  Taiiooa  modlftcationak  A  oommtMion  had 
been  ooanpied  three  yaaia  in  preparing  a  'Report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  pooisr  okossa  in  Irsknd'  Aefr  roeomm  eadatione  were  so 
oompMftsted  and  impraotisable  that  tha  government  eould  not  voatuM 
to  prepeae  n  aseaaaRe  founded  upon  thenu  In  August  1886  Mr. 
Nieholk  'Waa  direotsd  to  proeeed  to  iraknd,  to  inquire  into  all  the 
vmriooa  eirenmstaaoss  bnarftig  upan  thk  great  and  dii&cnit  question. 
On  tha  16th  of  Noveasber  he  didivered  hk  fin*  rspert  It  was  finiOly 
adopted  by  the  aabinaty  end  a  bill  founded  i^on  it  wss  introduoed  in 

rliamaat^    It  haA  psssed  through  various  sh^es^  whsn  the  death  of 

iUiamlY.  auspanded  all  assaswea in progseea.  Mr  Nicholkivdn 
viaited  Ireland^  and  prcyaasd  a  seeond  report  ixr  1887.  in  1888  he 
made  a  tout  thxooi^  HaUasMl  and  Balguun  in  oompany  with  Dr«  Key, 
to  obtsin  ittformatson  aa  to  the  mansgement  ef  the  poor  in  those 
countries,  in  oonnedioft  with  tha-sukgeet  of  aa  Irish  Poor  Law«  After 
n  vioknit  appMirian  ha  th*  Houae  ef  Losds,  the  <Aot  fbr  the  more 
rifoatnaliilkfofthaPbQrhalrBknd' w«ipassed,in July  1888.  The 
woriking  of  tha  new  systsm  wss  intiustod  to  Mr.  Mieholk,  wilh  four 
asiistant  nnmmisiionsrs*  Tha  enecgy  and  prudenoe  of  tha  oommis- 
rioner  wsta  onaenMnlly  nssdsd  to  enoooBtsr  tha  severe  triak  to  wlkiob  a 
measure  so  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  Irish  people,  yet  so  calculated 
to  advanoe  tknr  B»oia]i  wBlI4Mingi  wa4  exposed  tn  its  first  stsges. 

Ms;  NiohoDi  aftsr  a  fow  ysars  rstomod  to  hk  posMon  in  the 
sdminiskstkii  ef  tha  Ikgiish  Faoa  Law;  but  upon  the  now  organisa- 
tion of  a  'Peer  Law  Board,'  undar  n  president  having  a  east  ih 
parlkment»  ha  becanaa  sanataiy.  Ia  1848  he  reoeiTed  the  honour  of 
OMnpaakn.  of  tha  Bath;  and  upon  hk  vstiflemettt  from  ofifoe  to  1851, 
theA  of  KnighbOiaqNBiiaa«.  Sir  Oeosge  Nieholk  has  most  worthily 
employed  hk  eempamtive  lekuio  by  writing  the  *  History  of  the 
Bn^ishPoerLaw/ift2vok.  Id6i;  the  < History  of  the  So»toh  Poor 
Law/ in  1  VOL  1868;  and  tha  '  Hktosy  af  the  Iruh  Poor  Lmv/ 1  v<d. 
18MI  These  woi^  eshlbit  the  iriiole  oourae  of  legislation  on  thk 
important  braaeh  of  sooial  eoonomy,  "in  oonneotion  with  the  oondition 
of  the  people/*  ISko  seaM  powesa  of  kbouf^  the  same  good  sense,  the 
same  psaotissl  benevakaee)  whkh  the  author  has  manifested  to  hk 
hfo  of  pubhe  aotieity,  aM  dkplayed  m  these  frmts  of  hk  retiawment^ 
veluaUa  to  tha  ststsaman,  the  kwyee^  aad  the  basterioal  studsn^^ 


psrJ 

Wil 


kwyOT^ 

eapeokl^  valnabloto  all  who  are  engi^ed  ia  tha  local  edastoktMtihn 
ef  lawB»  whish  so  nmterially  affeot*  the-  ssfoty  and  prospsffty  ef  the 

khigdom.    [Su  duFP&BUBipr.} 

]?IOHOLS,  JOHK)  the  printer,  waa  bora  at  Islingtoa  to  174(r.  Hb 
was  orlgtoaUy  intended  for  the  navy^  but  the  death  of  a  relhik>»led 
hk  frienda  to  change  their  design,  and  when  not  quite  thirteen  hewn 
l^boed  with  Bowyer,  <' the  last  of  the  leaned  prltiten."  [Bowirsii, 
WiLUAif.]    Ho  soon  gained  tile  eonfidenoe  of  hk  master,  and  wsi 
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intnutad  by  him  with  the  managemeDt  of  his  printing-offloe.  In 
1766  he  was  taken  into  partnenjbip  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  on  Mr. 
Bowyer^B  dei^  in  1777,  the  whole  bosineaB  fell  into  hie  hands. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  oommenoement  of  that  career 
of  literary  exertion  which  was  pursued  with  an  ardour  that  was 
unabating  to  Uia  dose  of  his  life.  We  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  prominent  and  celebrated  works  of  which  he  was  the  author  or 
editor  as  well  as  printer  (for  according  to  his  own  enumeration  they 
had  amounted,  in  1812,  to  fiftywieYen).  In  1782  he  published  a  quarto 
Tolume,  entitled  'Biographical  and  literary  Anecdotes  of  William 
Bowyer,  Printer,  F.SJL,  and  of  many  of  his  Learned  Friends^'  a  work 
whidi,  far  more  than  any  other  work  of  his  time^  and  far  more  than 
any  work  which  had  appeared  since  the  'Athenn  Oxonienses'  of 
Anthony  Wood,  abounded  in  biographical  information  at  once  for  the 
most  part  authentic  and  original  This  work,  many  years  after,  was 
recast  and  greatly  enlaiiged,  appearing  in  six  octaTo  volumes,  entitled 
'Literacy  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  in  1812,  to  which 
two  supplementary  yolumeswere  added,  and  they  haye  been  followed 
at  interYals  hj  seven  laige  octavo  volumes  more,  of  the  aame  kind  of 
materia],  with  the  new  title,  'lUuBtrations  of  Literary  History.' 
Theqe  works  form  a  fund  on  which  critics  in  time  to  come  will  draw 
for  accounts  of  the  men  in  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
turies, just  as  the  '  Athenn '  is  the  fund  of  biographical  knowledge  for 
the  men  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  But  after  all  something 
more  is  wanted  than  both  these  works  supply.  This  however  is  the 
work  on  which  Mr.  Nichols's  literary  reputation  vrill  chiefly  rest ;  and 
next  to  it  may  be  placed  lus  'History  of  the  County  of  Leicester,' 
.which  is iu  eight  laige  folio  volumes,  and  was  in  course  of  publication 
•from  1795  to  181L  The  work  is  in  general  exact  and  accurate,  but  the 
author  seems  not  to  have  known  so  well  what  might  be  omitted  in  a 
,work  of  that  naturo,  as  what  ought  to  find  a  place  in  it  To  the 
people  of  the  cohnty  it  must  be  invaluable.  In  1788  he  published,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  'The  PMgresses  and  Froceasions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,'  an  original  and  happy  conception,  affording  an  opportnnitv 
for  the  introduction  of  much  minute  historical  information,  and  much 
that  illustrates  the  manners  of  a  period  on  which  we  always  look 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  In  1797  he  published '  Illustrations 
of  the  Manners  and  Expenses  of  Antient  Times  in  England.' 
!  It  will  be  aeen  by  what  has  been  said  that  the  turn  of  Mr.  Nichols's 
mind  was  to  that  species  of  literature  which  is  called  antiquarian,  but 
.which  is  in  fact  minute  histoxy,  dealing  with  equal  attention,  and 
often  it  must  be  admitted  with  little  power  of  selection  or  discrimina- 
tion, with  things  of  modem  and  of  andent  datei  The  same  turn  of 
mind  is  perceptible  in  two  other  publications  of  "Ux.  NicholB^&  The 
first  of  these  was  entitled  by  him  'Bibliotheoa  Topographica  Bntan- 
nica.'  It  consists  of  tracts  in  English  history  and  topography,  printed 
by  him  innm  originals,  and  extends,  when  thcset  is  complete,  to  eight 
or  ten  quarto  volumes,  bound  variously;  and  there  is  a  Supplement^ 
which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  work.  The  other 
work,  which  was  strictly  periodical,  is  *The  Gentleman's  Magazme,' 
which  passed,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nichols  in 
1778,  remained  under  his  direction  till  the  time  of  his  death;  and 
was  thai  continued  in  like  manner  by  his  son.  He  greatly  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  work,  and  during  the  more  vigorous  period  of  his 
management  it  was  remarkable  for  the  value  of  some  of  the  articles 
which  it  contained,  and  for  the  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
pieces  of  information,  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  future  inquirer 
into  the  literary  or  political  history  of  the  period. 
•^  Mr.  Nichols  passea  a  life  honourable  as  it  was  useful,  and  happy  as 
it  was  industrious ;  eiperiendng  only  one  calamity  besides  such  as 
ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  nature,  but  that  a  severo  one^— the 
destruction  by  fire  of  his  printing-office  and  warehouses,  with  the 
whole  of  their  contents,  on  th»  8th  of  February  1808.  He  died  in 
1826. 

*  NICHOLS,  JOHN  QOUGH,  the  grandson  of  the  preoeding,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1806,  and  was  educated  at  Merohant  l^ylors'  School 
He  inherited  a  taste  for  sntiquarian  and  topographical  researohes,  and 
became  early  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  whose  publications 
he  has  been  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor.  His  first  separate 
publication  was  a  collection  of  '  Faosimiles  of  Autographs  of  Roval, 
Noble,  Leamed,  and  Remarkable  Personages,  conspicuous  in  ExigUsh 
History,  from  the  Heign  of  Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  IL,  with 
Biographical  Memoirs,'  4to,  1829.  In  1834  he  iMued  a  new  edition,  in 
8  vols.  8vo,  of  the  *  Collectanea  Topogiaphica  et  Genealogica,'  first 
edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden.  In  1841  he  prepared  for  the  Ashmolean 
Society  '  The  Unton  Inventories,'  with  a  memoir  of  the  Unton  £unily. 
His  next  publications  were—'  Examples  of  Encaustic  Tiles,'  4to,  1842; 
'  The  Fishmongers'  Pageant  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,'  foL,  1844 ;  and '  The 
Topographer  fluod  Genealogist^'  1846.  He  then  commenced  editing  a 
aeries  of  interesting  works  for  the  Camden  Society,  among  which  are-* 
'The  Chronicle  of  Cahus,'  1846 ;  '  Inventories  of  the  Wardrobe,  &a» 
bt  H.  Fitsroy,  Duke  of  Ridhmond ;  and.  of  the  Wardrobe  Stuff  at 
Baynard's  Castle  of  the  Princess  Dowager^  1847 ;  'The  Diary  of  H. 
Machyn,'  1848 ;  '  The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,'  1850 ;  and  '  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Grey  Friars,  of  London,'  1862.  He  also  published  in  1849 
a  translation  ftom  Erasmus  of  his  '  Pilgrimages  to  Walsingham  and 
Canterbury,'  and  in  1852  he  edited  and  published  'The  Litaiaiy 
Bemains  of  J.  S.  Hardy.'     For  many  years  also  he  was  the  ohief 


mansger  of^  and  an  active  contributor  to, '  The  Gentlemen's  Magastno^' 
in  wMch  the  valuable  obituaries  are  said  to  have  owed  much  to  his 
can  in  selection  and  in  obtaining  correct  information.  This  positioa 
he  resigned  in  1856,  but  has  since  furnished  its  pages  with  'The 
Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentk,'  an  interssting  detail  of 
matters  and  persons  connected  with  that  long-established  periodical, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  existence. 

NICIAS  (Nii((a»),  a  distinguished  Athenian  general  and  stateMnan, 
the  rival  of  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  a  lenee 
of  the  silver^mines  at  Laureium,  fliom  whom  he  derived  great  wealth. 
In  early  life  he  obtahied  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  and 
acquired  som^  military  roputation;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  even 
then  noted  for  caution  rather  thim  daring  in  war,  and  for  prudence 
verging  on  timidity  in  civil  afihirs.  According  to  Plutaroh,  beisg 
afraid  of  accusers,  he  purchased  thefar  silence  by  bribes;  and  whereas 
Pericles  by  his  virtue  only  and  great  eloquence  ruled  the  people, 
Nicias,  in  default  of  these  commanding  qualitie|s,  sought  to  win  their 
favour  by  liberality  and  sumptuousness  in  providing  public  games  and 
entertainments^  and  by  costly  sacrifloes.  When  ohoregus,  he  not  onlj 
conducted  the  chorus  to  Defos  with  unusual  splendour,  but,  after  the 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  erected  a  branse  palm-tree,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  with  a  tract  of  land  that  ooat  him  10,000  drachouB, 
the  proceeds  of  which  wero  to  be  laid  out  by  the  Ddiaos  upon  an 
annual  sacrifice  and  feast,  in  which  they  wero  to  pray  for  the  prospetity 
of  Nidss  as  the  founder. 

Having  joined  himself  to  the  aristocratic  party,  he  on  the  death  of 
Pericles  was  put  forward  as  the  chief  opponent  of  Cleon,  end  elected 
to  various  offices:  but  even  hero  he  let  his  wariness  overrule  his 
ambition,  for  not  only  was  he  caxefiil  not  to  seek  the  mon  prominent 
posts,  but  managed  even  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  enterprise  where 
much  risk  was  to  be  run.  This  is  the  statement  of  his  gaiosayen; 
but,  looking  at  the  various  accounts  of  his  conduct,  it  would  appear 
that  he  ahrunk  from  the  danger  to  which  the  men  distinguished  by 
unusual  honours  were  at  that  time  exposed  in  Athens,  and  was  willing 
to  woi^  his  way  moro  slowly  to  the  higher  dignities,  and  diuim 
opposition  as  fsr  as  possible  by  his  mild  and  apparently  unambitious 
demeanonry  rather  than  by  sudden  success  to  challenge  general  enmity. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  kept  himsdf  from  places  of 
popular  concourse,  and  even  from  indulgence  in  the  usual  sodsl 
intercourse;  though  we  aro  told  he  was  careful,  through  his  dependents) 
to  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  from  his  devotion  to  the  public  concemB 
that  he  was  compelled  to  live  so  reserved  and  laborious  a  life.  His 
gravity  of  manners  extended  slso  to  his  nligion.  Every  day  it  wm 
said  he  saorifioed  to  the  gods,  and  he  kept  a  soothsayw  in  his  house 
that  he  might  consult  their  will  as  well  in  the  pablic  as  in  his  private 
afiairs.  Many  statues  of  the  gods  erected  by  him  were  romainiog  in 
Athens  even  in  Plutarch's  timeu  These  two  qualitiea  of  his— his 
prudence  and  his  devotion,  or,  as  they  were  termed  by  his  enemiei^ 
his  timidity  and  lus  superstition— afforded  ample  materials  for  the 
sarcasms  of  the  comic  poets  from  Aristophanes  downwards. 

But  Nidas's  caution  in  his  earlier  yeara  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
his  military  career.  There,  being  coupled  with  considerable  military 
skill,  constant  watchfulness,  and  a  bravery  that  in  action  was  nerer 
wanting,  it  secured  him  almost  invariably  ultimate  success.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  his  early  successes  was  his  capture  of  the  island 
of  Minoa,  B.a  427.  In  B.a  426  he  obtained  a  considerable  victory  at 
Melos,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Locris.  He  was  one  of  the  board  of 
generals  at  the  siege  of  Sphaoteria,  and  he  it  was  who  urged  that 
Cleon  should  be  called  upon  to  make  good  his  boast  of  being  able  to 
take  the  ialand,  and  bring  all  the  Spartans  on  it  prisoners  to  Athens  in 
twenty  days.  [Clbon.]  Cleon's  success  increased  the  growing  feeling 
against  the  diffidence  of  Nicias,  but  he  retrieved  his  populsri^  by  a 
successful  inroad  into  Corinth  (B.a  426),  defeating  the  Corinthians  iu 
a  pitched  battle,  and  extending  his  ravages  to  Epidanrus.  He  nezt» 
B.a  424,  captured  the  isUnd  of  Cythera,  amerced  the  inhabitants  in 
a  tribute  of  fbur  talents,  and  placed  over  them  an  Athenisn  garrison; 
then  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia ;  and,  having  taken  Thyrea,  he 
burnt  the  city,  and  carried  the  .figiniteana,  whom  the  Spartans  had 
settled  there,  to  Athens,  when  they  wero  all  put  to  death.  The  next 
year,  being  sent  with  Nicostiatus  to  Chalddioe^  he  took  Mende^  and 
laid  siege  to  Scione. 

The  death  of  Cleon  having  removed  his  most  powerful  rifsl,  and 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  war  party,  Nicias  found  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  terms  of  peaces  while  the  death 
of  BrasidM  hsd  removed  the  chief  obstade  to  its  aooeptanoe  by  the 
Spartans.  Nicias,  as  now  their  chief  statesman^  and  also  as  being 
acceptable  to  the  Spartans^  whose  esteem  he  had  secured  by  his 
generous  treatment  of  the  Spartan  prisonen^  was  oommisaioned  to 
conclude  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Athens.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Aldbiades,  he  succeeded  in  concluding,  B.a  421,  a  treaty  in 
which  the  Athenians  andSpartana  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilitiM 
for  fifty  years.  This,  from  his  share  in  bringing  it  about,  was  called 
the  Peace  of  Nidas. 

Alcibiades  now  oame  more  prominently  forward  as  the  head  of  the 
great  democratic  party,  and  he  made  it  the  chief  object  of  hii  poUcy 
to  induce  the  Athenians  to  break  through  the  peace  which  Nicias  and 
the  aribtocratic  party  had  aooompliahed.  For  the  next  five  or  six 
yean  the  history  of  Athens  is  a  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  two 
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partiBB  in  this  maitar.  Under  Aloibxabeb  w»  Iieto  nlated  at  BoiBcieat 
Jen^  the  circumitonoeB  and  the  reault  of  the  Tote  of  ostraciiiiiy 
which  was  carried  with  a  view  to  the  remoral  of  one  or  other  of  theae 
leaden^  but  which,  by  a  audden  oombination  of  both  |)artle8--each 
being  at  the  moment  doubtful  of  the  issue — roBulted  in  directing  the 
Totes  against  Hyperbdus,  the  successor  of  Cleon  as  the  leader  of  a 
third  or  extreme  democratic  party.  The  machinations  of  Alcibiadea 
having  at  length  succeeded  in  putdng  an  end  to  the  peace,  it  was,  in 
spite  of  the  most  energetic  protests  on  the  part  of  Nidas,  determined 
to  aend  an  expedition  agunst  Sicily;  and  Nioiss,  Aloibiades,  and 
Lamaehua,  were  appointed  to  conduct  it.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Nicias 
remonstrated  against  the  whole  proceeding,  and  urged  his  ill*health  as 
a  reason  f6r  his  not  bemg  sent  in  command.  He  was  compelled  to  go^ 
and  after  the  recal  of  Aleibiades  to  answer  the  chaige  of  profanation, 
the  chief  conduct  of  the  expedition — ^whioh  he  had  come  now  to  deem 
utterly  hopeleas— derolved  upon  him.  He  appears  indeed  to  have 
become  both  mentally  and  physically  unequal  to  an  undertaking  which 
would  have  tasked  the  energies  of  a  fur  greater  generaL  Had  lus 
conduct  been  always  such  as  it  now  was,  he  might  well  be  stigmatised 
as  both  timid  and  superstitious,  but  he  really  appears  to  have  been 
weighed  down  by  disease  and  hopeless  depraasion. 

Li  the  spring  of  fiia  414,  Nicias  having  embarked  his  troops  at 
Gatana,  landed  a  party  of  them  in  the  Bay  of  Thapsus,  north  of  Syra- 
eose,  which,  without  being  perceived,  ascended  the  heights  of  the 
EpipolsB,  took  poasession  of  tiiem,  and  built  there  a  fort  wliich  they 
called  Ldtbdalum.  They  then  began  to  build  a  wall  from  Port  Trogilua 
to  the  Great  Harbour,  ao  as  to  endoae  Syracuse  on  the  land  side 
whilst  their  fleet  blockaded  it  by  aea.  In  executiog  this  work, 
Lamaohus  was  killed  in  a  fight  against  a  parfy  of  Syraousans.  In  the 
mean  time  Gylippus,  the  Spartan  commander,  arrived  in  Sicily, 
eollected  some  troops  from  Gels,  Selinua,  and  oUier  towns  allied  to 
Syracuse— marched  towards  Epipolse,  seised  the  fort  Labdalum,  and 
annoyed  the  Athenians  in  their  encampment  The  Gkraousans  now 
attaeked  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour : 
the  fight  was  not  decisive ;  but  Gylippus,  with  his  land  forces,  aur- 
piised  the  forts  which  the  Athenians  had  raised  on  the  neninsu^  of 
Plemmyrium.  Another  sea-fight  took  place,  in  which  tne  Athenian 
galleys  were  worsted.  Soon  after  Demoethenes  and  Eurymedon 
arrived  from  Athens  with  a  new  fleet  of  78  gall^a  and  about  8000 
ioMiera.  Demosthenes  attacked  the  heights  of  Epipoln  by  nighty  but 
was  repulsed  with  great  losaL  Gylippua  went  round  to  the  Sicilian 
towns  to  collect  freah  foroee  agamst  the  Athenisns.  After  several 
discordant  councils  among  the  Athenian  generals,  who  saw  their  land 
troopB  dwindle  away  both  by  sickness  and  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  superior  to  them  in  cavalry,  it  was  resolved  to  embark  the 
soldiers  secretly  and  aail  away  with  the  fleet  Nicias,  though  as  we  have 
seen  never  sanguine  about  the  success  of  the  expedition,  now  opposed 
the  raising  of  ^e  siege  firom  a  feeling  of  honour,  as  well  as  fcom  feat  of 
reapoDsibaity,  but  at  last  gave  way  to  the  opinion  of  his  brother^ 
oommaaders.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  however  being  interpreted  by 
the  soothsayers  as  an  injunction  of  the  goda  that  the  army  ahould  not 
depart  tall  the  next  fhU  moon,  Nioiaa  gave  in  hia  adheuon  to  their 
decision,  and  the  last  chanoe  of  escape  from  destruction  was  lost 
The  fitynousans  having  heard  of  thia  determination,  made  demon- 
strations against  the  Athenian  camp,  and  at  the  aame  time  attacked 
their  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour  and  defeated  it  The  Syraouaana 
then  Uodced  up  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour  by  meana  of 
galleys  and  other  veaaels  lying  at  anchor  and  connected  by  meana  of 
ehaina^  and  thua  ahut  up  the  Atheniana.  Nidaa  then  reaolved  to  fight 
his  way  out  with  the  fleet  The  Athenian  vesaela  were  heavy— thoae 
of  the  Syraeuaana  light;  the  former,  in  trying  to  break  through  the 
chain,  got  orowded  in  one  masa,  and  became  unmanageable;  the  crews 
were  expoeed  to  showers  of  stones  firom  the  enemy,  and  at  laat  the 
Atheotsn  fleet  was  driven  against  the  shore,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
waa  taken  or  sunk.  There  remained  60  veaaels,  with  which  Demo« 
athenea  proposed  to  escape,  whilst  the  Syraouaana  in  thefar  rejoicing 
were  off  their  guard ;  but  tiie  sailws  were  discouraged,  and  refused  to 
saiL  At  laat  tlie  Atheniana  resolved  to  abandon  ttieir  remaining 
veasela  and  stores,  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  retire  by  land  to 
Qstana.  The  army  broke  up  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight  in 
two  bodies,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  After  oroaaing  the 
Anapua  they  were  much  haiaased  in  the  plain  by  the  Syncusan 
cavalry  and  light  troops^  and  after  short  marehea  and  continual 
fighting  for  aeveral  days  tiie  corps  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  in  the 
rear,  was  surrounded  and  overpowered ;  part  of  the  Sicilian  auxiliaries 
who  aerved  with  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  the  reat  of  the  aoldiera^  about  6000,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  taken  prisoners  with  Demosthenes  to  Syracuse.  Nidas,  who  had 
throughout  these  evil  days  displayed  the  moat  heroic  bravery,  and 
inoeanatl^  endeavoured  to  auatam  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  arrived 
that  very  evening  on  the  banks  of  the  Erineua^  and,  croaaing  the 
river,  encamped  on  a  mountain.  The  next  day  he  waa  informed  of 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  snd  was  himself  attacked.  After 
fighting  ail  that  day,  his  men  having  neither  provisions  nor  water,  he 
moved  on  the  following  morning  and  reached  the  river  Asinarus, 
where,  the  men  mahing  to  the  water  to  drink,  the  Syraouaana  fell 
upon  them  and  alaoghtered  them  without  reaistance.  After  a  great 
Kidas^  aoeing  no  ohanoe  of  aafety,  implored  Gylippua  to 


stop  the  daughter;  and  the  order  bdng  given  to  that  effect^  the 
survivors  were  taken  prisoners  to  Syracuse.  Of  40,000  men  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  expedition,  all  were  killed  or  taken  prisonera^  and 
not  one  of  200  vaasela  returned  to  Athena. 

Of  the  priaonera,  all  the  free-bom  Athenians,  and  the  SidUana  who 
were  with  them,  were  confined  in  the  quarries ;  the  rest^  servants, 
followers  of  the  camp^  ko.,  were  sold  aa  alavea.  Nidaa  and  Demo- 
sthenes  were  put  to  death.  The  priaoners  in  the  qnarriea  raodving  but 
a  email  pittance  of  barley*bread  and  water,  and  having  no  ahelter  by 
day  or  night  diaeases  broke  out  among  them.  The  bodiea  of  tiw 
dead  were  left  to  putrefy  among  the  hving,  and  thia  created  oonta- 
gion,  of  which  moat  of  them  periahed.  Thua  ended  this  formidable 
expedition,  the  ill  sucoeaa  of  which  broke  down  the  power  of  Athens^ 
and  had  a  great  influence  on  the  reault  of  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
At  Athena  the  newa  of  the  loas  of  that  magnificent  armament  exdted 
the  bitterest  grief,  and,  though  he  had  constantiy  foretold  the  result^ 
the  public  indignation  was  ddefly  directed  against  Nidas.  On  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  tfaoae  who  fell  in  Sicily,  the  name 
of  Demosthenes  was  inscribed,  but  that  of  Kidas  was  omitted. 

(Plutaroh,  NicUu;  Thuqydides,  vi,  vil ;  Thklwall,  HuU  nf  Oreeet, 
rot  iii;  Grote—who  has  judged  Nidas  very  severely —J7ift.  af  Ortectp 
vols.  vL,  vil) 

NFCIAS  is  the  name  oommonly  given  to  the  phydoian  of  F^rrhua^ 
king  of  Epirus,  who  went  to  Fabridus,  the  Roman  consul,  offering 
for  a  oertam  reward  to  take  off  his  maater  by  poiaon,  ▲.u.a  474,  b.o. 
280.  Fabridua  not  only  rejected  his  offer  with  indignation,  but 
immediately  aent  him  bade  to  the  king  with  notioe  of  hu  treachery ; 
and  Fyrrhus,  upon  receiving  the  information,  is  said  to  have  cried 
out,  **  This  is  that  Fabridua  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn  adde  from 
juatioe  and  honour  than  to  divert  the  sun  from  its  eourae."  (Eutro* 
pins,  lib.  &,  cap.  14.)  Zonaras  adds  (<  Annal.,'  torn,  ii,  p.  50,  L  10, 
ed.  Basil.,  1557)  that  Nidaa  was  put  to  death,  and  his  akin  used  to 
cover  the  seat  of  a  chair. 

Hiatorians  (aa  waa  hinted  above)  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  traitor's 
name.  He  is  called  Nidas  by  Claudius  Quadrigarlns  (ap.  Aul.  Gell., 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  8)  and  Zonaras  (tom.  iL,  p.  48,  L  45),  and  Cineasby 
iEUan  CYar.  Hiat,'  lib.  xiL,  cap.  88).  But  Ammianus  Maioellinus 
(lib.  XXX.,  ca|>.  L),  Valerius  Antias  (ap.  AuL  Gell.,  liU  iiL,  cap.  8),  and 
Valerius  llaximus  (lib.  vi.,  cap.  5,  §  1)  tell  tiie  story  of  one  of  the 
friends  of  Pyrrhus,  whom  the  flrst-named  author  calls  Democfaares, 
and  the  two  others  Timodiares. 

NICI'AS  (Ndcfcu)  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Nicomedaa,  and  the  pupil 
of  Antidotoa^  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintera  of  antiquity. 
He  was,  though  probably  younger,  contemporary  with  Apellea.  His 
particular  exoeUenoe  was  m  the  general  effect  of  the  picture :  in  ele- 
gant design,  in  beautiful  colour,  and  in  effective  chiaroscuro ;  in  fact  in 
the  diaraeteristic  qualities  of  the  Bologneee  school  aubeequent  to  the 
GaraccL  He  alao  excelled  in  painting  females;  but  thu  would  be 
the  neoeaaary  reault  of  his  mastoy  over  the  instrumental  and  technical 
parts  of  art 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Athens  was  so  long  the  prindpsl  seat 
of  the  arts  among  the  Greeks,  about  two  centuries,  Nidas  and  Apollo- 
dorus  are  the  only  two  Greek  painters  of  the  greatest  fame  who  were 
natives  of  Athens.  Tet  the  case  is  very  similar  with  modem  Bome; 
of  all  the  great  painters  of  that  central  city  of  art^  two  only  were 
natives — Qiolio  Pippi,  called  Eomano,  and  Ciu-lo  Maratti. 

The  most  cdd>rated  work  of  Nicias  was  the  NckvIo,  or  the  region 
of  the  shadea»  of  Homer  (*  Necromantia  Homeri ') ;  from  the  paasage 
of  the  Odyaaey  where  Ulyaaea  invokea  the  ahadea  of  the  dead.  Nicias, 
says  Plutaroh,  refused  to  sell  this  picture  to  PtolemsBua  L,  of  Egypt, 
who  offored  him  sixty  talents  for  it ;  he  presented  it  to  his  native 
dty,  Athens.  If  Plutardi  speaks  here  of  the  Attic  talent,  the  price 
ofiwred  was  enormous,  though  not  unprecedented  in  andent  times^ 
nearly  15,0002.  according  to  the  reodved  computation  of  Attic  money; 
but  if  the  £!gyptian  talent  is  signified,  which  is  however  unlikdy^  the 
amount  would  be  dinunished  to  nearly  one-fourth. 

Nioias  must  have  been  old  when  Ptolemy  was  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
firom  his  refusal  of  this  offer,  probably  very  rich  also,  as  Pliny  says  he 
was.  Ptolemy  aacended  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  806  B.O.,  and  Nidaa, 
about  half  a  century  earlier,  was  employed  by  Praxiteles  to  colour 
some  of  his  atatuea.  PUny  intimatea  a  doubt  whether  the  aame  artiat 
in  these  two  cases  is  alluded  to;  and  Sillig  in  his  'Catalogue  Arti- 
floum,'  has  conduded  that  they  cannot  be  the  same.  Only  one  Nidaa, 
however,  is  known  and  spoken  of  by  andent  authors;  and  the  only 
reason  for  doubting  the  identity  of  these  two  is  founded  on  Pliny's 
method  of  aaaigning  thdr  dates  to  artists  snd  their  scholara^  mention- 
ing only  a  aingte  year  or  olympiad  for  each,  which,  vagudy  expresaed 
as  it  always  is,  need  not  gi?e  us  the  exact  time  of  an  artist  within 
half  a  century.  If  we  oonuder  suoh  a  given  date  aa  the  commencement 
of  hia  career,  we  make  him  probably  contemporary  with  a  generation 
of  artists  who  succeeded  him ;  and  if  as  the  end  of  his  career,  as 
probably  with  one  whidi  preceded  him ;  but  if  we  presume  such  date 
to  be  the  middle  of  his  career,  he  may  still  have  been  bom  half  a 
century  before  it^  and  may  have  painted  picturea  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  it  Thus  if  we  suppose  Nicias,  when  he  refused  to  sell  his 
picture  to  Ptolemy,  to  have  been  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  doubtieas  old,  with  anch  a  reputation  and  audi  independence,  he 
may  very  eaaily  have  many  years  before  painted  the  atatues  of  Praxi- 
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tf^  Bkftziteles  flouriabed,  •cuoBdiog  tq  Pliny,  in  0^n»|i.  104 ;  and 
tt't^  d»U  18  to  be  underatood  as  tne  beginning  of  his  paroer,  ht  wa^ 
•ssentislly  ibe  contemporary  of  Nidas ;  mui  If  i^  the  middliu  he  wfi 
about  one  generation  ma  senior.  This  in  in  all  probability  tne  casei 
for  it  ceopnoilea  aU  t)ie  ftota  recorded  of  KidaS|  and  it  ia  muol^  ipore 
pcob^bh  thai  Praxitelea  would  einpl<^  a  joung  man  tp  colour  hia 
itatu^  for  hhoi  who  uraa  only  nam^  m  hia  .profeaaianj  than  ^  great 
Daiptei^  hia  equal  in  age  and  reputation.  &tatue-painter%  ^f^feAMirm 
iyKmHTTol,  constituted  apparently  i^  daas  of  themaelvea,  and  Nioiaa 
inay  haTs  hppx  one  of  tbeae  in  hia  yoi^th :  thia  ia  more  pfobabla  thi^i 
tiiat  one  of  tne  ereateat  paintem  of  hia  tiipe  ahould  b^  t^Loa  employe^- 
CSne  of  SUUg'a  oifficultiea  in  identifying  these  two  fui  onft  ia»  that 
IJiciaa  waa  tne  pnpil  of  ^ci  puipU  of  Euphranor*  wbo  waa  the  oonVun- 
i^rary  of  IPraxitele^  It  ia  a  meria  aaaumption  howevar  to  anppoae  that 
|tiefe  Qiuat  neceaaasily  b^  a  generation  between  mi^tar  and  pttpil  •  the 
znaatef  is  frequently  a^jf  a  very  few  yeaza  qlder  thim  hia  pnpiI,  ai^4  ia 
e'ometimea  even  younger.  But  if  we  auppoa^  t]iat  ]$[ioiaa  waa  i^  gene- 
ration younger  uan  Irazitelei^  there  ia  not  the  alighteat  diiffift^Uy  in 
the  way  of  hia  having  be^  the  pnpil  of  the  pupil  of  a  eontempoiaiy 
of  Praaiitelqa. 

Niciaa  painted  in  enci|vati<v  and  beaidae  tha  ome  already  sient{onad 
Pliny  notices  the  foUowmg  picturea  by  him  :~an  Alexander  (t^^jji  a 
aittiog  Calypacv  aa  Ip,  an  Andromeda  and  another  Calypso^  >n  the 
hall  of  Pompey;  a  Bacchua,  a  Diana,  and  a  Hyacin^ua,  in  t|ie  ^i^ple 
of  Concord*  The  Hyacintixua  waa  bought  to  Borne  by  J^uguati^i 
froni  Alexandria,  and  waa  consecrated  afterwards  by  Tiberiua  m  tha 
temple  of  Anguatus,  on  account  of  hia  gseat  delight  in  it :  it  ia  men- 
tioned by  Pausaniaa  (iii,  19),  who  aa^a  that  the  %ura  of  Hya^thu# 
was  very  elegant. 

Augustus  dedicated  and  fixed  in  the  wall  alao  a  picture  by  Kidaa 
in  the  Curia  Julia,  of  Nemea  aitting  on  a  lion,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
nalm  twig ;  and  by  her  aid^^  waa  standmg  an  old  man,  resting  upon 
his  staff;  above  him  was  hanging  a  picture  of  a  Biga.  It  waa  brought 
from  4aia  by  Silanui^  and  waa  moat  probably  the  aame  of  which  a 
Teutonic  ambassadori  beins  asked  hu  opinion,  aaid,  |M)9ording  to 
Plinv,  "  That  he  would  not  have  him  even  if  he  were  r«al  and  Uvin&^ 
allucling  to  the  old  man  with  hia  ataff:  entirely  overlooking  the  art 
which  embodied  the  picture^  and  meaauring  the  man  apparently  by 
hia  aioewa.  Leaaing  (*  Laocoon,'  p^  280,  note)  propoaea  to  ^nbatitute  in 
the  place  of  the  *  picture  of  the  B%a '  ('  tabula  bigso'),  hanging  above 
the  man*B  head,  which  he  suppoaes  to  bo  a  corruption  of  the  text^  a 
'name  tablet,'  called  by  the  Greeka  vrvxW.  Kuaaa  wrote  on  tiiia 
picture  that  he  had  burnt  it  in,  NmcIoi  ^veicawriiv  that  ia  pfUnted  it  in 
encaustia  These  words  were,  in  the  opinion  oILoasing,  written  upon 
the  small  painted  tablet  which  waa  hangii^  over  the  head  of  the  old 
man-ycujus  aupra  caput  tabula  bige  depended  Kiciaa  acry^sit  a^ 
inusaiaae;  tali  enim  usua  eat  verba  The  paaaage  ia  obaoure ;  only  one 
picture  is  spoken  of;  the  words  'tabula  Digso^may  bie  corrupt;  it  ip 
certainly  difficult  to  give  them  a  suitable  meaning.  The  Bigai^  says 
Leasing,  can  have  no  reapeot  to  the  Kemean  games,  because  In 
tbem  fonr-horae  chaciotB  were  qaed.  (Sohmidiiu^  'in  ProL  ad 
Nemeonicaa^'  p.  %) 

Niciaa  painted  alao  the  interiors  of  UmU^  aa  that  of  Hegabysu% 
high  priest  of  Epheeus,  and  one  at  Tritasa.  Pausaniaa  aaya,  before  you 
come  to  Trita>a  from  Phar»  there  waa  a  aepulchre  of  white  marbl^^ 
which  waa  particularly  worthy  of  inapection  on  account  of  the  paintinga 
of  Niciaa  upon  it— a  beautiful  young  woman  waa  repreaented  aeated 
on  an  ivory  chair,  and  behind  her  waa  a  female  aervant  holding  an 
umbrella;  a  beardleaa  youth  alao  waa  standing  near  hei;  drened  in 
purple;  by  the  ^outh  waa  an  attendant  with  hunting  spears  fmd  a 
leash  of  dogs  (Niciaa  wafly^  according  to  Pausaniaa,  the  moat  a;»}eUent 
animal  painter  of  hia  time);  the  namea  of  theae  people  were  not 
known :  Pausaniaa  auppoaed  them  to  be  man  and  wife.  Niciaa  waa 
honoured  with  a  public  buria^  and  waa  interred  in  the  road  from 
Athens  to  the  Academy,  the  cemetery  of  all  great  Atheniana:  Pausaniaa 
noticm  his  tomb  there.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  studious  and 
absent  man.  ^lian  aaja  he  uaed  to  foioat  to  take  hia  meaU  ('  Yar. 
Hiat,'iii,3I). 

It  haa  been  said  abova  that  Niciaa  painted  iiome  of  the  statuea  of 
Praxiteles :  this  requirea  some  explanation.  Pliny  relate^  that  Praxi- 
teles being  asked  which  of  hia  marble  atatuea  he  preferred,  anawered, 
"  thofie  which  Niciaa  had  had  a  hand  in :  ao  much  did  h^  attribute  to 
h'lB  circumHtto."  Thia  word  'circumlitio'  has  been  varioualy  inteA> 
preted :  Fuaeli  auppoaed  it  aiignified  the  outlining  of  the  clay  swidel; 
but  Pliny  is  apeakms  of  marble  atatue^  and  the  oucumlitio  xnWt  have 
been  some  superficuj  application,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  a  correction 
of  form ;  the  question  is  alao  about  a  process  which  th^  marble  statues 
have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  a  painter.  Cicero  haa  ''Penue  mortuos 
cera  circumUtos  condunt."  (*  1^  Tusc,,'  L  45.)  Thwe  is  a  prejudice 
against  the  idea  that  the  Greeks  painted  their  statues;  that  Ui,ey  did 
80  however  is  an  indisj^utable  fact»  though  it  waa  not  a  univenali 
practice.  The  atatue-paiotera  pi  iuffytdifTm  yoA/povra^  as  Plato  calls 
them,  are  definitely  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  (^l)e  Qlor.  Athen.'  0),  aa 
'A7aA/x(CT»v  ^«avaTal--the  encauaUo  painters  of  atatuea— and  the  art 
itself  as  hyaXttArtty  fyncwats.    Statues  seem  to  ^ve  been  sometimes 
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iviqg  ereiy  pact  ita  h)oal  oolour,  that  the  whole  ia  made 
'hat  it  waa  not  however  the  common  practice  to  paiot 
the  iparUe  ei^tirdy  is  evident  from  the  c<Mxveraation  between  Lyoinoa 
and  Aoatcatni^  in  th^  dialogic  of  the  '  Portraits^'  or  '  Panthea,'  ia 
Ludan;  from  which  it  ia  plain  the  Venua  of  Cmdu^  by  Pcaxitelea, 
^d  other  celebrated  atatuea,  were  not  painted,  though  parts  may  have 
been  oc^ured,  and  the  whoUi  body  covered  with  an  eneauatic  varnish. 
(Luoaap, '  In^af^'  5-8.) 

We  may  inier  therefore  u^  t)iia  caae  that  the '  drcumlitio*  of  Kida^ 
applied  to  the  marble  atatuea  of  Praxitelei^  waa  the  ievaXfJirmw  trfiamis 
of  Plutarofi,  and  that  Niciaa  waa  himself  an  k}f€^^rw9  iyKvwrfis,  or 
painter  of  atatuea^  in  hia  youth.  In  hia '  eiroumlitip '  the  naked  form 
waa  probably  merely  vanuaheiL  the  colouring  being  applied  only  to  the 
eye%  eye-browii,  and  lipa,  to  the  hair,  the  draperiea,  and  the  varioua 
omamenta  of  dreaa ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  marble  atatuea, 
eapecially  of  femalea,  muat  have  had  a  veiy  beautiful  i^pearapoe  whe^ 
pareftdly  ooloured  in  thia  way. 

(See  JHdionarv  qf  Qrcek  and  J^pmoii  Amiq¥itie^  article  Paintia^ 
{Piaun*  in  ^d  edit.),  by  the  author  of  thia  article ;  Pliny,  EitL  Nat^ 
XXXV.  10,  8H0;  Pauaaniaa,  L  ^9,  iil  19,  vil  ^%i  Plutarch,  Mor, 
^  Epicurua,'  c  II. ;  Juniua,  Ca^aUila%8  Artifictm.) 

NICOliAI,  OHBISTQPHEE  FliEDERlK,  a  writer  to  whom  GeraiRn 
literature  ia  greatly  indebted,  not  ouly  on  account  of  what  he  himself 
contributed  to  it  from  hia  own  pen,  but  also  what  he  did  for  it  by 
eatabUahing  aeveral  critical  journals,  and  exciting  the  talents  of  others 
He  was  born  at  Berlin,  March  18th,  1733,  where  his  father  waa  a  book* 
selles.  At  the  age  of  aixteeu,  juat  aa  he  waa  beginning  to  make  aome 
proficiency  in  his  atudiea,  he  was  oblige^  to  abandon  them,  being  aent 
to  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  bookaelliM 
trade ;  yet  such  was  nis  eagemeaa  for  information,  hia  love  of  read- 
ing, and  nia  perseverance,  that  he  employed  every  moment  of  leiBore, 
hia  eveninsa  and  the  early  part  of  evexy  morning,  in  atudy,  aad, 
without  other  aaaistanoe  than  that  of  books,  made  himself  a  proficient 
in  Oreek,  latin,  and  English,  and  likewise  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
some  parta  of  mathematica  and  philoaophy.  Be  waa  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  aocomplished  by  self-instruction,  which,  great  aa  mav  be 
the  diaadvantagea  it  haa  to  contend  with,  haa  that  in  m  favour  whioh 
all  advantagea  cfoi  hardly  make  amendiB  for,  namely,  willingoeaa  aod 
reaolution  to  learn ;  while  at  the  same  time,  if  it  occaaionally  may  lead 
aatray,  adf-instruction  leada  alao  to  numeroua  inquiriea  that  never 
preaent  theniaelTea  to  thoae  whp  mereJly  proceed  along  the  path 
chalked  out  for  them. 

On  hia  return  to  Berlix^  in  1752,  hia  attention  to  buaineoa  did  not 
ifitenupt  hia  aelf-impoaed  atudiea,  of  which  both  Engliah  and  Qerman 

Cfcry  then  formed  a  oonaiderable  ahare;  and  in  1755  he  prodaoed 
^Lettera^'  wherein  he  impartially  discussed  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  litoraiy  seots  headed  by  BocUner  and  Qotteched.  This  work 
excited  cowdarable  attention,  and  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Leaaiag 
and  Hoaea  Mendelaaohn.  After  the  death  of  hia  father,  he  withdrew 
hunaelf  from  the  huaineaa*^  leaving  it  to  hia  brother,  and  determined 
to  content  himaelf  with  his  own  slender  means,  in  f>refereaoe  to  the 
pecuniary  advantagea  to  be  reaped  by  aacriflcing  hia  literary  leisure 
and  emoymenta  The  unexpected  de^th  however  of  hia  elder  brother, 
in.  1758,  put  an  end  to  thia  abort  interval  of  tranquil  atud^,  he  beiai; 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  buainesa  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  in  general 
But  whUe  on  the  one  hand  thia  only  increaaed  hia  diligenee  and 
economy  of  time,  it  led,  on  the  other,  to  entering  upon  literary 
plana  wnich  he  had  bafore  projected,  m  oonjunctiou  with  Mendelsr 
aohn  he  had  ahready  commenoed  (1757)  the  'Bibliothek  der  Schooen 
Wiwenaobaften/  one  of  the  earliest  and  beat  bellea-letters  jouroal^ 
in  the  languagau  which  waa  afterwarda  continued,  till  the  end 
of  1805,  under  the  title  of  the  '^eue  Bibliothek,'  &o.  With 
Leaamg  and  Mendelaaohn  he  aatabliahed,  in  175^,  the  'Briefe  der 
Neueaten  Uteratur ;'  and  in  1765  proiected  the '  Alkemeine  Deutacbe 
Bibliothek,'  of  which  periodical  he  continued  to  tw  editor  till  it 
rseached  ita  107th  volume.  He  did  not  oontributa  much  to  it  himself 
but  the  management  alone  of  auoh  a  periodical,  ao  eminently  uaeful  ii^ 
ita  day,  ahowa  him  to  have  been  moat  indefatigable^  aa  in  the  meaa- 
while,  notwithatanding  all  hia  other  avocation^  he  orodnced  many 
original  worka.  Among  them  are  hia  'Anecdotes  of  Frederick  the 
QreaV  ^788;  am  excellent  and  elaborate  'Deeor^tion  of  Berlin  and 
Potadam,'  3  ys^  1786;  th«  '  life  and  Opiniooa  of  Sebaldua  Noth- 
anker,'  170S,  a  sort  of  novel,  which  went  through  many  editiona,  and 
waa  translated  inV>  BngUah,  French,  X)tttoh,  Da^uah,  and  Swedish; 
'  Lift  and  Opiniona  of  Semproniua  Gundibert^'  1791  intended  to  aet  the 
doctrinea  of  Kant  and  hk  diaciplea  in  a  ridiouloua  hght,  Besidea 
these,  hia  'fiaaay  on  the  templara,'  hia  'Eemarka  on  the  Hutoiy  of 
the  Boaicruciana  and  I^reemasoos,*  his  'Tour  through  Qennani,  «^» 
to  aay  nothing  of  a  number  of  smaller  i^oea  oontributed  by  him  to 
different  jpumala,  nrove  the  variety  of  hia  information  and  tl^a  activity 
of  Ma  mmd.    He  died  in  1811,  at  the  aga  6t  aeven^-eight 

NICOLAS  L  PAVLOVICH,  Emperor  of  Russia  (styled  alao  Cm 
and  Autocrat  of  aU  the  Kussiaa).  waa  bom  m  the  oUy  of  St  Peten- 
burg,  July  7, 1796  (June  i^,  OU  Style).  He  was  the  third  aon  c^  the 
Emperor  Paul,  Alexander  t  having  been  the  first  son,  and  the  Giaod 
Duke  Constantme  the  aecond  aon.  Hia  mother,  Sophie  Dorofhea,  a 
daughter  of  Friedrijch  Eugcn,  dulie  of  Wiirtembei^  when  aha  became 
the  aecond  wife  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  bepame  ah»o  a  maaaber  of  tba 
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aliMigtd  htr  1 


to  tiMM  of 


Gntk  Clniioh,  aod,  u  li  tho 
lUrio  FeodoiowiiiL 

Tlie  Emporor  Pftiil  hATiiig  boen  iwirtwolid  lUith  2>»  1801,  NioolM 
mm  loft  ontiraly  to  tho  earo  of  hit  mothor,  who  MNMtaitod  Gononil 
"  -^        m  lievM 


Lamidorf  his  gOTMnop,  and  loloetod  tho  OountoM 


ondtho 


Qemmn  pbilologiit  Adolung  to  hto  prindpol  taoohoiv  Ui  hmgnagoi  aid 
litoratar^  and  CouiieUor  Stordi  M  Ml  Mraotor  In  gODM^ 
and  othor  Mleiieea  and  aiti  aoitablo  to  hla  imak  and  atalio 


potMaa 

ML       Ho 

aoqoirod  tho  power  of  apeaking  tho  IVenoh  and  Qonnan  langnogoi 
with  aa  mnoh  fceilitT  aa  tha  Rnadatt,  and  eariy  wanlftiolwl  that  pio- 
fecenoo  for  militarf  diapUj,  military  taetiM^  and  tho  art  of  lMlftoa> 
tion,  whidi  diatf ngniihed  him  through  lift* 

After  tha  termination  of  the  great  Baropean  war  in  1814|  Niodba 
was  aent  to  travd,  and  Tinted  Bome  of  tho  prinoipalbatlle-MdB.  In 
1816  ha  oamo  to  England,  where  he  mot  wivi  a  ooraal  feeeptiott.  Ho 
tfterwatda  made  a  tonr  in  the  ohief  pro^neea  of  tha  Buiiiin  emphra. 
On  tho  18th  of  July  1817  ha  married  IVodcrlea-LoiiiMpGhariotto. 
Wflholmhia,  oldeat  daughter  of  Fredorio  William  UL,  king  of  Pmmia, 
aod  aiater  of  Fredetio  Willkm  IV.,  the  preamt  Mn^  She  woa  bom 
July  18, 1798,  and  her  diattegniBhfaig  name  woa  Ohorlotte^  hot  on  her 
marriago  and  entering  tho  Qxoak  C&nroh  aha  avamed  tfio  namea  of 
Alexandra  Feodorowna. 

Tho  Bmperor  Alexander  L  h«?ing  no  iamie^  hk  next  brother  Con* 
itantiao  was  tho  logitimate  heir  to  the  throne ;  buK  by  a  doewnent 
eSgood  Auguet  28, 1838,  CoMlantIno  fenoonaed  hhi  tlght^  louaiyhtg  to 
himaolf  the  digni^of  Vleeroy  of  Faland:  ao  tha%  when  Akiaadar 
died  at  T^iaiirog,  Deeember  1,  ISSff,  NIooiaB  Immediately  aoeoeoded 
him.  He  did  not  howetor  beeomo  emperov  without  a  ainigglo 
attended  with  mnoh  danger.  An  eottamlto  oOBopiM^  hod  boon 
or^anieed  0  conglderable  time  before  tho  dealfc  el  Alexander  among 
the  offioeiB  of  the  Buaahm  army  and  thoao  of  tho  nobility  n^o  wora 
friendly  to  a  oonatitntional  goTonmwnt  i  and  ifba  aoldieva  and  pooplo 
wen  tanght  to  beliere  that  tho  abdication  of  tho  Oraad  Boko 
Conatantine  had  been  obtained  by  ftwolble  meant.  When  the  troopa 
were  aasembled  in  the  great  aqnaro  fronting  tho  Imperial  Winter 
Palace  of  St.  Peteteboxg^  in  order  to  make  a  maaifeatafeion  of  thoir 
alkgianoo  to  the  new  emperor,  the  oftoen^  Jnat  aa  tho  ceremony  waa 
about  to  oommenoe,  atepping  forward  out  of  tho  imnks^  dinoanoad 
NIeolaa  aa  •  usurper,  and  prodaimed  Oonatantino  aa  their  rightftd 
caar.  Hie  aoIdierB  followed  their  oincem,  with  oriee  of  "  Oonatantino 
and  tho  Conatltution!'*  Milardowioh,  gOTomor  of  St.  Petonbnig^  a 
veteran  ioTourite  of  the  army,  and  the  arehUshop,  in  hla  eooleateatloal 
robee.  endeavoured  to  aupprem  tho  hoatfle  domonatraUon,  bat  In  ^win, 
and  tno  people  ehowed  eigne  of  aympathising  with  the  troopa  At  thia 
eriticid  moment  Nicolaa  oamo  forward,  and,  hdk6Ay  oonfrootlng  the 
offioen  and  aoldiere,  oelled  out  with  a  loud  voloe^  «■  Betom  to  your 
nmka^obey— kneel  t**  The  oaax'a  majeetio  form  and  undaunted 
bearing,  hie  pale  but  calm  and  stem  coontenanoe^  and  the  reverence 
with  which  the  Buaaiaoa  habitually  regard  thefar  eovwrign,  caaeed 
meet  of  the  eoldiera  to  kned  and  ground  theb  arma.  The  firat  out- 
break waa  thuB  checked,  but  the  eonapiraqy  waa  not  auppteMod  till 
artillery  and  mmrketry  had  poured  fntij  their  miaaOea  or  deetruolion 
omoog  tho  gathering  maaaea  of  the  inaunectioniflta.  Colonel  Peatel 
and  four  other  iMdeia  of  the  conapiraoy  were  executed.  Othera  were 
aent  to  tho  ndnee  of  Stboria,  whero  Niooloi  continued  their  puniah- 
menta  witii  unappeaaaUo  aeverity.  [OomTASTDis  PatIoviob.]  Ho 
waa  crowned  at  Moecow  wiUi  great  pomp  and  oeremony,  September  8, 
18S6 ;  and  at  Warmw,  Kay  S4, 1889. 

Soon  after  hia  eorooatlon,  in  18fi8|  tho  Emperor  Nlodaa  com- 
menoed  a  war  with  the  Shah  of  Peraiay  which  laatod  till  the  victory 
over  the  Peraiana  by  Field-Marahol  F^Mkevich,  Fbbmary  88, 1888,  led 
to  the  treaty  of  Tunmanehai,  br  which  tho  Shah,  beddea  undertaking 
to  nay  about  three  milUona  aterUng^  ceded  to  Ruailo  tho  ptwin^ea  of 
Erivan  and  the  conntiiee  attuated  on  tho  lower  Konr  and  th«  Arao. 
A  war  between  Ruaala  and  Turkrr  enaued  in  1888,  during  which  tho 
Bnaatan  army  eroaaed  the  Danube  and  took  the  fortreiaea  of  BraUa 
and  yama.  In  tho  campaign  of  1889,  Qoneral  Dieblteh  took  the 
fortreaa  of  StHatria,  defeated  the  main  anny  of  tho  Tnrka  it  Shuttd% 
eroaaed  tho  Balkan,  and  advanced  to  AdiuaOple^  where  a  traaty  of 
peaoe  waa  oiihed  Soptembor  14,  1889.  Bv  thia  treaty,  Klocdaa 
obtained  for  Buaafia^  beaidea  a  laqpo  oum  oa  indomnlflcation  for  tho 
ixpenaea  of  tho  war,  liberty  to  trade  in  all  patta  of  the  Turidah 
emnira^  trading  navigation  on  the  Danube,  free  paange  of  tho  DaMla- 
neliea,  the  foiiieaa  and  paahaKo  of  Anopa  on  the  eaatem  coaat  of  the 
Black  S«a,  and  other  additiona  of  territory  aa  well  aa  of  potttioal  power. 

On  tike  89th  of  November  1880  an  inanrrection  broke  but  in  l\>lattd. 
Tho  Pdiah  troopa  having  Joined  the  Inanrreetionifta,  the  Qrand-Duke 
Oonatantino,  aa  commander-in-ohiei^  waa  aOowed  to  retire  from  Pohmd 
with  8000  Buaaiana.  In  Januaiy  1881  the  Pohah  Diet  dechrod  the 
throne  vacant^  organiaed  a  national  goyemment  under  Prince  Adam 
Caartoiyaki,  and  prepared  for  a  vigoroua  defence  of  their  countiy. 
Hey  aaaembled  about  60,000  troopa ;  but  the  Buaaian  armiee  which 
advanoed  againat  them  numbered  about  180,000,  and  had  about  400 
piecea  of  artilleiy.'  The  Polee  fought  bravely,  and  were  aucoeeafnl  in 
aeveral  aetiona,  but  auatained  an  enormoua  loaa  at  the  battle  of  Oatro- 
lenka,  May  26, 1831.  The  Pmaaian  government  prevented  the  Polea 
getting  auppliea  of  arma  and  ammunition  acroaa  their  frontier,  iriiile 
die  Buaaiana  wore  allowed  to  have  magannen  within  the  Pruaaian 


Goneral  DIebitch  died  auddanly  on  tha  9th  of  Juaa^  and 
waa  aoboeeded  by  Fiakavioh.  Waraaw  waa  beaiogod  on  the  6th  of 
Saptamber,  and  aorrandetod  on  the  8th.  The  failure  of  thia  inaar- 
reotion  waa  diaaatrooa  to  tha  Polea.  The  Bmperer  Kioolaa  treated 
them  with  rigorooa  aeverity :  eeveml  woreaent  to  tho  minea  of  Sibttria, 
and  many  to  aervoaa aoIdierB  In  tho  Oauoaaua;  the  Poliah  ooaatitaition 
waa  formally  abrogated;  tho  chief  univoraitiea  were  aapproaaad,  and 
tho  UbnMiaa  remofred  to  St.  Petemhuis;  aad  on  the  17th  of  Maroh 
1888,  by  adeoree  of  tho  emperor,  tho  kiagdom  of  PohMMl  waa  incor- 
porated with  the  Baaaiaa  ompiroi 

la  1887  tho  Bmperor  moohw  aiado  a  toar  la  hia  Tnn»Oaooaaien 
piavincaa.  Ho  travelled  with  gieat  rapidity,  bat  remained  at  Tiflia 
from  the  80th  to  the  84th  of  October,  reviewed  tho  troopa,  gave 
dioaera  and  a  grand  ball,  aad  held  a  levee,  whioh  waa  attended  by  all 
paraonaof  diitinotiottintheprovlneea.  He  paid  a  viait  of  inapeotion 
to  the  fortreaa  of  Oumri,  ainoe  named  Alexandropol,  near  the  frontier 
of  T^uUah  Armenia,  and  about  45  milea  K 1^  N.  from  Earai  It  waa 
then  in  ptoaaaa  of  conatructioa,  aad  la  now  a  fortified  poaition  of 
great  ahreagth  either  for  defence  or  ollbaoe  agalaat  the  Torka  ia  Aaia 
Minor.  A  daaoltcrr  conflict  waa  at  thia  pe^od  canned  on  between 
tho  Buaahma  aad  Gfrcaaalana,  but  la  1880  war  waa  formally  dedUrod 
byBaaalaagBhiattheClroaaakaayaad  haa  ooatinued  with  little  inter- 
miaaion  ever  aince.  In  1844  tho  Bmperor  Nleoiaa  paid  a  aeoond  viait 
to  BaghOkd,  and  waa  entertained  by  Queen  Victoria  at  Buokingbam 
BriaeoaadWindaorCaatiefromthelattotbo  9thof  June.  In  1849 
ho  aent  a  Buaaian  aimy  into  Hungary  in  aid  of  tho  Auattiana^  and  the 
aaljogatloa  of  that  oountry  waa  aooompliahod  in  tha  month  of  Aoguat 

The  laat  and  moat  important  event  la  tho  reign  of  the  Bmponw 
Kldoteawaa  thofoeaat  war  with  Tarkey  aad  tho  Weatern  Powers, 
it  waa  the  only  uaaaccaaaftil  aad  diaaatreaa  war  ia  which  ho  had 
engaged,  aad  tha  raveraea  hk  army  experianoed  probably  oooaaioned  a 
deffooofejMitemeat aad iwitatiOB which ahortened hia lifo.  Itwaacom* 
BMaoed  by  the  cmparoi^mlaiBterllMiiihofr  hi  Maiuh  1808  demand^ 
a  right  of  protectorate  ovor  thoae  anbjeeta  cftha  aaltaa  who  bebng 
totlio  Qiaak  Oiaioh.  The  oialm  waa  relbaed,  aad  a  Boatiaa  army 
ooeapM  Moldavia  aad  Wallachm  aa  a  'material  guarantee'  for 
enforefaig  it  In  October  the  aamo  year  the  Porte  deokred  war  againat 
Baaaia,  aad  applied  to  Fraaoe  aad  BagUad  for  their  prouiiaod  aid. 
A  Torkkh  army  uader  Oaier  FOaha  oecnpied  Shumlaand  the  fortreaaea 
on  the  Danabe;  In  November  he  threw  a  body  of  troopa  aoroaa  tho 
rirer  oppoalto  Widia,  and  fortified  a  poaition  at  (Hteaitaa,  on  the  left 
beak,  whioh  waa  retaiaed  till  the  tarmioatloa  of  tho  war.  The  deatrac- 
tion  of  thoTurklah  fieet  at  Sbope  In  the  aame  month  waa  followed  by 
the  advance  of  the  Fveach  aad  BagUah  fleota  into  thoBkokSea.  The 
Bngliah  aad  FVeneh  armiee  wore  next  landed  and  encamped  near 
Conetantlnople^  whence  they  removed  to  the  vidnity  of  Varna.  In 
Marah  1854  the  Buarian  army  eroaaed  the  Danube,  and  bttieged  the 
fortreaa  of  Silutria^  bat  after  great  eflbrta  aod  an  eoormoua  loaa  of 
men  waa  oompelled  to  rake  tho  oiego  on  the  Iffth  of  June,  and  to 
retreat  aoroaa  the  Danube.  The  Anglo-French  army  landed  in  tho 
Crimea  Sept  14, 1854;  wonthebattieofthe  Alma;  byaflaak  march 
aaiaad  a  poaltioa  oa  the  eouth  aide  of  Sebaatopo^  and  commenced 
tho  aiege^  which,  alter  a  aevere  Btruggl^  tho  faota  of  which  are  well 
kaowa,  waa  terminated  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  September  1850,  by  the 
capture  of  tho  town  and  aU  the  forte  oa  tho  aouthem  aide  of  the 
harbour  of  SebaatopoL 

Meantime,  before  thk  great  foat  had  been  aceompUahed,  tho  Bmpeior 
Kleoke  died  at  St  Fetefabnrg  on  the  find  of  Maroh  1855,  and  waa 
enceeeded  by  tha  praaaot  Bmpefor  Alexander  IL  The  Brnprees  Alex- 
andra anrvivee  hnn,  and  he  haa  left  laaue  four  aona  and  two  daugb- 
tore:  Alexander,  bom  April  89,  1818;  Maiia^  bom  Aug.  18, 1819 : 
Olga,  born  Sept  11, 1888 ;  OonatantinCh  bom  Sept  81, 1887 ;  Nicoka, 
hom  Aug.  8, 1881 ;  aad  Michael,  bom  Oct  95, 183^ 

Tho  Bmperor  Nicoka  waa  upwarda  of  aix  foot  in  hei^t^  moacular 
aad  well-proportioned,  with  haadaome  featurea.  In  hk  peraonal  habltg 
ho  war  almple^  abatemiona,  and  indefotigal^y  induatrioua  He  had  a 
teate  for  the  fine  arte,  and  for  muai^  and  k  atated  to  have  oomboaed 
aome  military  aire;  but'hk  fitvourite  puraniti  were  connected  With  the 
military  adenoee  and  military  cperatloaa.  Ia  hk  political  prinoiplee 
ho  waa  profeaeadly  deapotiOi  He  had  beea  heard  to  aay,  *  Deapotiam 
k  the  tety  eaaenee  of  my  government,  and  it  auita  the  geniua  of  my 
land."  The  great  objeeta  of  hk  puUk  life  were  tho  mcreaae  of  the 
power  of  Bnaek  and  the  extenflon  of  her  territorioa  to  the  e^  weal^ 
and  aoutii,  by  unacrapokma  diploma^,  and  when  that  foiled^  by  war. 
Hk  grand  purpoao  k  now  known  to  havO  been  the  poeaeaalon  of  Con- 
atandnople.  Bj  meane  of  that  unriralled  military  and  political 
positioii,  ha  tmated  to  have  aupereeded  the  Sultan  in  hk  emturoi  and 
to  have  become  tho  dominant  power  in  Burope  and  Aria* 

KIOOLAS,  SIB  NICHOLAS  HABBI8  waa  bom  on  March  10, 1799, 
the  fourth  eon  of  John  Harrk  Nicoka  of  GorawalL  He  entered  the 
naiFy  eariy,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  September  15, 1815, 
after  having  dietinguiahed  himarif  in  the  capture  of  aeveral  veaaek 
oa  the  coaat  of  Oakbria.  As  he  ceaaed  to  be  employed  after  the  doae 
of  the  war  he  tamed  hk  attaAtton  to  antiquarian  literature,  and  hk 
fitat  produetton  waa  '  The  Life  ot  WOlkm  Daviaoo,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Frivy  OonnciHor  to  Queen  BUzibeth,'  publkhed  in  182^  ocoa- 
aioned  probably  by  hk  havmg  married  io  1829  a  daaghter  of  John 
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BaiiBODy  a  deioflndant  of  tlie  familj  of  the  aeereiaiy.  He  had  entered 
himeelf  at  the  Middle  Temple^  and  in  1825  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  lua  praetioe  was  almoat  entirely  oonfined  to  daims  of  peerage 
before  the  Honae  of  Lords.  Abont  the  same  time  he  became  &  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiqoaxieii  a  member  of  the  oouneU,  and  ftfreaoent 
contributor  to  the  ^ArohtdologiA,'  but  he  aoon  diaagreed  with  them, 
and  wrote  aereral  namphleta  against  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of 
the  sodety,  and  also  pointing  out  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Record  Commission.  His  industry  was  extraordmary,  and  though 
many  of  the  works  he  published  were  those  of  others,  such  as  '  The 
Poetical  Bhapsody,  and  other  poems  by  F^ocis  DsTiaon/  repiioted 
from  the  edition  of  1608 ;  '  The  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;' 
'  Journal  of  the  Embassy  of  Thomas  Beckington  to  France  in  14i2 ; ' 
'  The  Siege  of  Carlayerook ; '  The  History  of  the  Battle  of  Aginconrt ;' 
'The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIIL  from  Kovember  1629  to 
December  1552 ;'  *  A  Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483 ;'  from 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum;  'Memoirs  of  Ladjr  Fanshaw, 
written  by  herself; '  and  others ;  they  were  aU  so  enriched  with 
memoirs  of  the  persons  mentioned,  with  annotations  and  other  mat- 
ters, as  to  assume  the  character  of  original  works^  and  are  all  highly 
Tsloable  to  the  historical  student.  In  1826  he  became  jomt  editor 
with  Henry  Southern  of  the  new  aeries  of  the  'HotrospeottYe  Be^iew/ 
of  which  however  only  six  numbers  were  published. 

Among  his  most  generally  useful  historical  woiks  are  — '  Notitia 
Histories,  containing  Tables,  Calendars,  and  Miscellaneous  Informat&an 
for  the  Use  of  Historisns,  Antiquaries,  and  the  Legal  Profession,'  8yo, 
1824 ;  afterwards  remodelled  for  '  Lardner^s  Cabinet  (hrcJopssdia,' 
under  the  titie  of  'The  Chronology  of  Histoiy;  containmg  Tables, 
Calculations,  and  Statoments  indispensable  for  Ascertaining  the  Dates 
of  Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time,'  1885,  a  most  valuable  work,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  In  his '  Controverqr  between  Sir 
Robert  Grosvenor  and  Sir  Biohard  Scrope  in  the  Courts  of  Chivalry, 
▲.D.  1885-1889/  a  magnificent  work  in  2  vols.  8vo,  but  which  was 
never  completed,  he  had  given  a  memoir  of  Qeo£frey  Chancer ;  this  he 
afterwards  extended  to  a  Ufe,  to  accompany  Pickering^s  Aldine  edition 
of  Chaucer's  *  Works,'  by  far  the  best  life  which  had  hitherto  appeared. 
For  the  same  work  he  also  furnished  lives  of  the  Earl  of  Sursey,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  Collins,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Bums,  and  Henry  Kirke 
White.  In  1844  he  published  'The  Despatches  and  Letters  of 
Admiral  Lord  Viioount  Nelson,'  in  7  vols.  8vo.  He  had  also  com- 
menoed '  The  History  of  the  British  Kavy,'  of  which  he  only  Uved  to 
complete  two  volumes.  Among  his  numerous  other  works  were  several 
on  the  statutes  of  various  orders  of  knighthood,  for  which  in  1881  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelpbic  Order,  and  in  1832 
chancellor  of  the  Ionian  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George.  After 
a  life  of  indefatigable  industry,  spent  in  produdog  works  neariy  every 
one  of  which  has  great  historical  or  professions!  merit,  he  died  at 
Cape  Cur6,  near  Boulogne,  on  August  S,  1848. 
NICOLA'US  DAMASCENUa  [Daiuboihus,  Niooi^ua] 
KICOLA'US  MTREPSUS  (Gr.,  6  iAvp<plf6s,  <the  ointment-maker'), 
author  of  a  work,  'De  Compositione  Medicamentorum,'  written  in 
Greek,  but  of  which  hitherto  only  a  Latin  translation  hss  been  pub- 
lished. Very  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  of  this  little 
the  greater  part  is  to  be  gleaned  from  hinta  and  expresssions  scattered 
up  and  down  in  his  own  work.  He  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
last  of  the  Greek  medical  writers  (if  indeed,  as  Fnemd  says,  his 
barbaroua  lan^age  deserves  to  be  called  Greek),  and  his  date  can  be 
asoertsined  with  tolerable  precision.  His  work  was  probably  compiled 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  a.i>.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Petrus 
de  Abano,  who  died  in  1816,  and  also  by  Matthnus  Sylvaticus  and 
f^anciscus  de  Pede  Montium,  both  of  whom  were  pbysioians  to  Bobert 
king  of  Nsples,  and  wrote  veiy  early  in  his  reign,  which  bsgan  in 
1809.  He  himself  mentions  Mesne  (sea  xxxii  cap.  117),  who  lived  in 
the  12th  century ;  Michael  Angelus^  who  is  probably  the  first  emperor 
of  the  Palaeologi,  and  began  to  reign  in  1260  (sea  i.  cap.  295);  Pope 
Nicolas  (sec.  ii.  cap.  9),  who  seems  to  be  the  third  of  that  name^  and 
who  died  in  1280;  and  Joannes  Actoarius  (called  '  Dominus'  Joannes, 
sec  X.  cap.  103;  and  'Magister'  Joannes,  sea  xxxii  cap.  99),  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  13th  century.  He  appears 
to  have  visited  or  lived  i^  Nicsea  (sea  xxiv.  cap.  12)  and  Alexsndria 
(sec.  i.  cap.  241 ;  sea  xvii.  cap.  17 ;  sea  xxiv.  cap.  85),  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Nicolaus  'Alexandrinus;'  he  afterwsrds  settled  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  attained  the  dignity  of  Actuarius  (Qeorg. 
AcropoL).  Several  passsges  in  his  work  prove  that  he  practised  as  a 
physician  (sea  i.  cap.  66;  sea  xvii  cap.  17,  &c.),  and  Geoxgius  Aoro- 
polita,  his  contemporaiy,  mentions  hkn  ('Hist  Byz.'  ed.  Paris,  foL 
1651,  cap.  89,  p.  34)  aa  eminent  in  his  profession,  but  aa  very  ignorant 
of  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  evidently  a  person  of  great  piety,  as  appears  throughout  the 
11  ^l  ^^  ^^^^  though  in  many  places  it  deserves  rather  to  be 
called  the  most  abaurd  superstition.  He  orders  the  patient  in  some 
places  (sea  i  cap.  419,  snd  sea  i  cap.  405)  to  repeat  three  <*  Paten, 
Ci-edo%  and  Aves;"  he  often  prescribes  the  baptismal  water  (sea  vii 
cap.  6 ;  sea  xiv.  cap.  8,  &a)  as  a  powerful  medicine ;  he  directs  a 
verse  oat  of  the  Psalms  (sea  i  cap.  405)  to  be  *' written  on  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  before  sunrise,  and  to  be  tied  on  the  right 
arm, '  aa  a  remedy  against  menorrhagia ;  and  many  other  examples  of , 


the  like  or  even  greater  absurdity  mig^t  be  given  (sea  xxxvil  caps. 
66  snd  67 ;  sea  i  cap.  405,  &a).  Though  a  great  pert  of  the  work  ii 
sensible  enough,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  of  much  valoa  It  eon- 
aists  of  an  inmiense  number  of  medical  formuln,  arranged  alpha* 
betically,  and  divided  into  forty-eight  aections;  it  is  slmost  entiKly  a 
compilation  from  other  works,  especially  from  NicoUus  Pmpositus ; 
the  names  of  the  medicines  are  often  very  much  corrupted,  and  the 
author  now  and  then  fslls  into  grsat  mistakea  from  ignorance  of  the 
languace  of  the  writers  whom  he  quotea  It  was  transUted  from  the 
Greek  by  Leonhardus  Fuchsius,  snd  first  published,  Basil,  foL,  1549; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  seoond  volume  of  the  'Medicin  Artis  Prindpea,' 
Paris,  ap.  H.  Stephanum,  foi,  1567;  the  best  edition  ii  that  published, 
Norimb.,  8vo,  1658. 

NICOLAUS  PR.£P(ySITUa  called  also  'Salemitanus,'  was  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  medical  school  at  Salerno  about  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  the  composition 
of  medicines  under  the  title  of  *  Antidotarium.'  This  has  very  often 
been  confounded  with  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Nicolaus  Myrep* 
sus,  who  indeed  must  either  have  copied  a  great  portion  of  hii  book 
from  Niodans  Prtepositos^  or  else  they  both  drew  their  materials 
fkom  some  common  source.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  marks 
by  which  the  two  works  may  be  distinguished.  The  treatise  of 
Nicolaus  Propositus  is  much  shorter  then  that  of  Nicolaus  Mvrepsot, 
and  ccmtains  only  about  140  or  150  formule,  in  alphabetical  onler ; 
whereas  the  other  oonaists  of  more  than  1000,  and  is  divided  into 
forty-eight  sections.  Nicolaus  Propositus  has  prefixed  a  short  prefkoe 
to  his  work ;  in  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  there  is  none.  Nicolaus  Myrepsus 
often  <}uotes  several  preacriptions  for  the  aame  remedy;  Kiool&ns 
Pnspositns  never  more  than  one.  Both  works  begin  with  the '  Aores 
Alexandrins,'  but  the  formulss  are  often  very  different  This  work  is 
of  vei^  little  value,  and  contains  many  absurdities,  though  with  the 
exception  of  Mesue^  perhaps  no  work  of  the  kind  enjoyed  a  higher 
reputation  during  the  middle  ages.  It  has  been  several  times  re- 
pnnted;  the  first  edition  was  published,  Venet.  1471,  fol,  in  the 
editio  prinoeps  of  Mesne,  to  whose  works  it  hss  generally  been 
appended.  (Choulant,  ffandb,  der  BOeherkunde  fUr  die  Adi,  MedicUk) 

NICOLAT,  BARON  IiUDWIG  HEINRICH,  bom  at  Strasbourg 
December  29tb,  1787,  wss,  though  not  of  first-rate  talent^  one  of  the 
meet  pleasing  among  the  minor  poeta  of  Germany.  His  style  ii  ^sy 
snd  natursl,  his  versification  flowing,  snd  his  narrative  interesting. 
All  these  qualities  displsy  themselves  in  his  'Bomantic  Tales,'  which, 
although  their  subjects  are  chiefly  derived  from  Ariosto  and  Bojardo, 
are  remodelled  and  treated  with  much  origioaUty,  and  manifest  con- 
siderable fisncy,  akill  in  the  management  of  the  story,  and  truth  of 
expression,  botii  in  the  comic  and  serious  psrts.  Of  his  abilities  both 
as  a  didactic  snd  satiric  writer,  proof  is  afforded  by  his  <  Poetical 
Epistles,'  which  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  gracefulness  of  WieUnd, 
with  not  a  littie  of  his  manner.  His  '  Fables '  too,  snd  minor '  Talesi' 
though  not  always  of  his  own  invention,  show  genuine  talent,  and 
frequentiy  no  small  power  of  humour.  Niooby  resided  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  invited  in 
1769  to  undertake  the  office  of  prsceptor  to  the  Grand-Duke  (sfbe^ 
warda  Emperor)  Paul.  Besides  being  honoured  with  several  Russian 
orders^  he  was  made  Director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1798,  which  office  however  he  afterwuda  reaigned,  and  in  1801  was 
raiaed  to  the  rank  of  imperial  privy-councillor.    He  died  in  1820L 

NICOLE,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  distinguiahed  recluses  of  Fort- 
Royal,  was  bom  at  Chartres  on  the  19th  of  October  1625.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  ample  command  over  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Psris,  where  he  was  persuaded  to 
join  the  community  of  the  Port-RoyaL  There  he  occupied  himself  in 
instructing  the  pupils  confided  to  the  institution.  He  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  a  species  of  alliance  with  Anthony  Amauld, 
with  whose  fiery  seal  and  restiess  energy  his  placid  disposition  and 
dear  qrstematic  mind  afforded  a  strong  contrast  [Abnadij),A.]  The 
angry  disputes  regarding  the  five  points  of  the  Jansenists  prompted 
him  to  remain  for  several  years  a  simple  derk,  but  in  1676  he  was 
induced  to  seek  holy  orders.  He  wss  refused  the  necessary  consent 
however  of  the  Biahop  of  Chartrea,  who  disliked  his  opinions;  and  be 
waa  evidentiy  rather  rejoiced  than  saddened  by  an  excuse  for  remaining 
in  a  position  where  he  was  not  too  hear  the  vsn  in  the  battie  of  con- 
troversy. In  his  own  province  however  of  a  derical  or  polemical 
logician,  he  was  bold  and  uncompromising;  and  it  waa  not  from  the 
doence  of  his  prindples,  but  their  too  conspicuous. championship,  that 
he  shrunk.  He  was  obliged  in  1679  to  retire  from  France^  but  retnraing 
soon  afterwards^  he  entered  with  some  keenness  into  two  of  the  cele- 
brated disputes  of  his  age— that  of  the  atudiea  suited  to  monastic 
inatitutions,  where  he  joined  Mabillon  in  defending  a  devotion  to 
adence  and  learning  in  place  of  pure  asceticism ;  and  the  diMussion 
regarding  quietism,  m  which  he  opposed  the  devotees  of  that  mental 
epidemia  He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  candid  mind,  and  soma 
ludicrous  inddents  have  been  told  as  arising  out  of  Ms  absent  habita 
He  died  on  the  16th  of  November  1695. 

Nicole's  works  are  many  and  voluminous.  He  vras  the  principsl 
author  of '  La  JiOgique,  ou  I'Art  de  Penser '  (1668),  known  as  the  Port- 
Royal  Logia  Of  the  first  three  volumes  of  '  La  Perp^tuit^  de  la 
Foi  de  TEglise  Catholique  touchaot  I'Eucharistie,'  which  is  generally 
associated  with  the  name  of  Ai-nauld,  he  ii  known  to  have  been  the 
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iriaoiiMd  ivxHer.  Hume  admired  the  logieal  deenieai  with  which 
~ioole  in  this  work  showed  the  impoenbility  of  one  mind  miffioiently 
ernmiiiing  all  aobjeots  connected  with  religion  to  form  a  creed  for 
itself  cm  Uie  principle  of  private  judgment;  and  stated  that  the  diffi- 
culty so  ingeniously  set  forth  sumsted  to  him  the  sceptical  axgument 
in  his  '  Dialogues  on  Natural  Beligion.'  He  wrote  also  <  Tiait6  de 
rUnit^  de  I'E^Jse;'  <Le8  Plr^tendus-R^orm^  conTsincus  de  Schisms;* 
'  Les  Lettres  imaginaires  et  TisionnaireSy'  &a  He  was  eminent  as  a 
translator  and  composer  in  Latin,  and  in  1659^  published  '  Epigram- 
matom  Delectus.' 
(Nioeron,  MSmoirm,  1  zxix.  285-888 ;  Nou9,  Diet  But,,  <fe&) 
NICOLI^  ROBERT*  a  poet  distinguished  by  the  precocity  of  his 
talenta,  was  bom  at  Tullybdtane,  in  Perthshue^on  the  7th  January, 
1814.  His  parents  were  in  too  hijunble  circumstances  to  afford  him 
any  education  beyond  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  wiitiug;  and  at 
a  very  early  age  he  was  set  to  the  occupation  of  herding  ca^lei  At 
the  age  of  seventesn  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  PerUi,  and  at 
the  oonolusion  of  his  serrice  endeavoured  to  earn  a  Uyelihood  by 
keeping  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee.  During  tlus  interval  he  had 
been  acquiring  the  elements  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  devourer  of 
books,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  acquired  both  knowledge  and 
cultivation  without  being  educated.  In  1835  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  'Poenii^'  which  became  very  popular,  were  extensively 
noticed  by  the  newspaper  press,  and  passed  through  three  editions. 
They  are  less  remarkable  ror  energy  or  originality  than  as  the  firuit 
of  a  fine-toned  and  sensitive  mind.  In  prose  his  writiDg  vtss  of  a 
different  character.  In  1886  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
'  Leeds  Times,*  a  paper  of  strongly  liberal  sentiments ;  and  by  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  lus  i>olitical  articles,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
feelings  of  the  surrounding  community,  he  soon  more  than  tripled  the 
dronlation  of  the  paper.  His  early  struggles  had  probably  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  he  soon  sank  under  the  excitement  of  his 
editorial  laboura  When  on  his  death-bed  he  was  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where^  amidst  the  attentions  of  kind 
friends,  he  died  on  the  9th  of  December  1887,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  (ifsmotr,  by  Mrs.  Johnstone,  prefixed  to  a  third  edition  of  lus 
Poeais.) 

NICO'MACHUS,  a  physician  of  Stsgira  in  Macedonia,  and  one  of 
the  family  of  the  AsdepiadsB,  flouriBhed  about  b.g.  400,  'OV  xcv.  1. 
He  vraa  the  fHend  and  phvaidan  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  but 
IB  now  only  known  as  the  &ther  of  Aristotle.  (Ammonius^  snd 
Diogenes  Laertiua,  in  Vita  ArUtaL  ;  Suidas,  in  voce  Nicomackiu,) 

NICO'MACHUS  {Vutofidxos)  of  Thebes,  son  and  pupil  of  Aristo- 
demns^  vras  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  who  lived  between  &a  860 
and  SOOl  He  is  classed  by  Cicero  with  Apelles  and  Protogenei^  and 
his  paintings  are  compared  by  Plutarch  with  the  lines  of  Homer :  he 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Qreek  painters  for  rapidity  of 
execution.  In  iUustration  of  the  rapidity  of  his  execution,  Pliny 
mentions  the  decorations  of  the  monument  which  Aristratus,  tyrant 
of  SicyoD,  had  erected  in  honour  of  the  poet  Tdestes,  whidi  were 
exeented  in  a  few  days  by  Nicomaohus,  witik  remaricable  beauty,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfiMtion  of  Aristratus,  who  shortly  before  Was  exceed- 
ingly angry  with  him,  for,  as  he  supposed,  neglecting  lus  contract, 
which  was  to  have  tiie  tomb  finished  by  a  certain  day. 

The  notices  of  Nicomachus  are  few,  and  what  there  are  contain  but 
little  information  about  him.  Pliny  mentions  by  him— a  Rape  of 
Proserpine  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  on  the  d^itol,  hanging  above 
the  niiUie  at  ahrine  of  Juventus  or  youth ;  a  Victory  in  a  quadriga,  in 
the  Oapitd,  which  was  dedicated  by  Plancus ;  also  Apollo  and  IMana ; 
a  Cybela^  the  mother  of  the  gods,  sitting  upon  a  Lion ;  Bacchantes, 
with  Satyrs  creepxDg  up  to  them;  andaSc^Ua,  which  was  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace.  Pliny  notices  slso  an  unfinished  picture  of  the  Tyndaridto 
by  Nicomaohus ;  he  instances  it  as  sn  example  of  the  unfinished  works 
of  painters  being  in  greater  repute  than  their  finished  works^  when 
left  ««<s»ii«hA*i  through  death,  or  perhaps  other  circumstances  impeding 
their  completion :  he  mentions  four  pictures— the  Tyndaridn  of  Nico- 
madius,  the  Iris  of  Aristidei^  the  Medea  of  Timomaohus,  and  a  Venus 
of  Apellae.  Nicomachus  is  tlie  first  who  represented  Ulysses  with  the 
laleus  or  cap  of  liberty.  He  is  one  of  the  painters  who  from  an  error 
of  Fbnj  is  said  to  have  used  only  four  colours.  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  the  cruder  performances  of  the  early  artists,  notices  that  in  the 
works  of  Echicn,  Nicomaohus,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  all  things  are 
perfect  He  is,  however,  enumerated  by  Vitruvius  among  those  srtists 
who  thoo^  of  the  greatest  ability  met  with  little  substantisl  success 
in  lifew  Stobssus  relates  of  Nicomaohus  that^  hearing  some  one  say 
that  he  saw  no  beauty  in  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis,  he  observed,  "  Tske 
my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  He  had  several  scholars: 
Aristides,  the  celebrated  painter,  his  brother;  Aristodee^  his  son; 
Philoxeikus  cf  Eretiia;  Nieophaoes;  and  a  certain  Corybas.  Phi- 
loxenus  imitated  mcomaohua  in  ceUaity.  Nicophanes  was  notorious 
fm  licentious  pictures. 

(Pliuy,  HiiLNaL  xxxv.  10, 86;  11,  40 ;  Cicero^ BnOm,  18;  Plutardi, 
Tim6L  86;  Vitruvius,  iii.  m  fNvcMk;  Stobous^  8erm*  6L;  Junius, 
GtUalog%$  Amfiomn,) 
NICOME'DES  (NiJB0^«^i),  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Ht^mis. 
L  NiooiODn  I.  succeeded  his  frither  Ziphoetes,  &a  278.  His  suc- 
cession was  disputed  by  his  brother  ZilxBtes ;  and  he  called  in  the 
Gauls  to  support  his  claims,  B.a  277.    With  th«r  assiBtance  he  was 
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successful;  but  his  allies  became  his  masters,  and  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  was  for  a  long  time  overrun  by  these  bsrbatians.  He  probably 
died  about  B.a  250,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  ^ielaa 

2.  NiooxxDBB  IL,  sumamed  Bpiphanes,  succeeded  his  father 
Prusias  IL,  &o.  149.  He  accompaiued  hii  father  to  Rome^  B.a  167, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the 
senate.  (liv.  xlv.  44.)  Prusias  becoming  j^ous  of  the  popularity 
of  his  son,  and  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  younger 
children,  formed  a  plan  for  his  sssassinatioQ ;  but  Nicomedes,  having 
gained  intelligence  of  his  purpose,  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne, 
and  subsequentiy  put  him  to  death.  Nicomedes  remained  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  rei^  a  faithful  ally,  or  rather  obedient  suligect,  of 
the  Romans.  He  assisted  the  Remans  in  their  war  with  Aristonicus, 
brother  of  Attains,  king  of  Peigamu8,B.a  181;  and  he  was  applied  to 
by  Marius  for  assistance  during  the  Cimbrian  war,  about  b.o.  108. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  vras  involved  in  a  war  with 
Mithridates^  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  tiie  life  of  that  monarch, 
[MruHRiDATis  VL]    HediedB.a»l. 


Coin  of  Nioomedee  IL 
Britirii  HoMoin.    Aotoal  sIm.    8Uver« 

8.  NiooMBDn  IIL,  sumamed  Philopater,  succeeded  his  father 
Nicomedes  IL,  B.a  91.  During  the  first  vear  of  his  reign,  he  was 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon  the  tiurone 
Socrates,  the  younger  brother  of  Nicomedes.  He  was  restored  how- 
ever to  his  khigdom  in  the  following  year  by  the  Romans,  who  sent 
an  army  under  Aquiiius  to  support  lum.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Mitbridatic  war,  B.a  88,  Nicomedes  took  part  with  the  Romans,  but 
his  army  was  completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  near 
the  river  Anmias,  m  PSphlagonia  (Strabo,  xil  p.  562) ;  and  he  himself 
was  again  expelled  finom  lus  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Italy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  B.a  84,  Hthynia  was 
restored  to  Nicomedea  He  died  &a  74,  without  children,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

NIEBUHR,  CARSTBN,  a  celebrated  modem  traveller,  and  a  native 
of  the  duchy  of  Lauenbuig^  on  the  southern  confines  of  Holstein, 
was  bom  March  17,  1788.  His  family  had  been  fkrmers  in  easy 
circumstances,  but  he  lost  his  parents  eariy ;  snd,  through  some  mis- 
management in.  the  division  of  their  property,  he  was  so  utterly 
deprived  for  a  time  of  the  means  of  continuing  his  education,  that  he 
passed  several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  condition  of  a  mere  peasant, 
and  was  even  prevented  from  cultivatmg  a  taste  for  music,  whioh  had 
given  him  hopes  of  obtaining  the  situation  of  organist  But,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  an  occasion  arose  which  elicited  his  natural  energy 
of  spirit^  and  decided  the  direction  of  his  fortunes.  Some  legal  pro- 
ceediiigs  rendering  it  neceessry  to  employ  a  land-surveyor  in  his  native 
distrioi^  he  resdved  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office,  snd  for  this  pur- 
pose applied  eealously  to  the  study  of  geometry.  With  the  thirst  of 
knowledge  thus  excited,  being  now  of  age  to  dispose  of  the  wreck  of 
his 'little  patrimony,  he  waa  led  to  employ  a  portion  of  it  in  acquiring 
higher  instractions  in  the  mathematics,  first  at  Hamburg,  and  subse- 
quentiy in  the  university  of  Qdttingen.  Here,  ss  his  views  enlarged 
and  his  pecuniary  resources  diminished,  he  gladly  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  of  entering  the  corpe  of  Hanoverian 
engineerB :  but  he  was  soon  diverted  from  that  service  by  an  offer 
from  the  Damsh  government  of  empk^ment  in  a  scientific  expedition 
to  Arabia. 

The  idea  of  this  entermrise^  whidi  forms  the  most  honourable  event 
in  the  reign  of  fVederic  Y.  of  Denmark,  was  suggested  to  his  minister 
Count  von  BemstorfiE;  by  the  learned  Ifidiaelis,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  some  passagss  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  original 
project,  which  contemplated  the  mission  only  of  a  single  Anbic 
scholar,  was  liberally  extended  by  the  Count  to  include  a  mathema- 
tician for  purposes  of  astronomicsl  and  geographical  observation,  a 
naturalist^  a  draughtsman,  and  a  physician,  yfhisn  the  firrt  of  these 
appointments  was  ofiSsred  to  Niebuhr,  he  showed  his  conscientious 
character  l^  stipulating  for  a  delay  of  eighteen  monthiH^  in  order  to 
improve  his  sdentifio  quslifications.  This  period  of  preparation  he 
employed  chiefly  in  gsining  practice  as  an  astronomical  obssrver,  and 
also  in  studyiog  Arabb  for  a  time  with  Michafilis ;  though,  under  that 
instructor,  he  made  but  smsll  progress  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
of  a  language  which  he  afterwiards  lesmed  to  speak  fluentiy  in  tiie 
country.  &  modestly  declined  the  titie  of  professor,  not  considering 
that  his  acquirements  were  sufficient  for  that  distinction ;  and  he  sccom- 
panied  the  expedition  therefore  only  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  in  the 
capacity  of  mathematician  or  geographer,  to  which  the  Danish  minister^ 
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wiw  htd  nceifsd  Booie  |iroo(b  0f  hk  dMuterMtodiieaB  In  poeofiiftty 
lAin,  added  ths  iwpoiirilile  office  id  tmsiiffer  to  %h6  miaiozL  Its 
other  nMBuben  wcie  Piederio  €9irntiem  von  Httven,  as  profeiior  €f 
the  Oriental  fangmgw,  Peter  f\»nikal  as  natnraliet,  Chrieliem  Charles 
CiatneF  as  pfayekiflti,  and  Geefge  Williain  Baurenfeind  as  paister  or 
draughtemui.  By  tto  reyal  inamietiein  for  the  expedition^  a  perfe6t 
equality  was  estafolidied  among  the  e:fii  members ;  tmd  they  irere 
enjomed  to  decide  every  diffeMnee  of  opinion  regarding  their  eouree 
by  plvraiity  d  Yoioe%  or,  if  votes  should  be  equal,  by  lot 

The  ezpeditien  sailed  from  Ck>penl»gen,  in  January  1761,  in  a 
fkigate  of  the  Danish  royid  navy,  and  arrived,  not  without  some 
accidents,  at  Constantinople;  whence,  after  n  shozt  reiMence,  the 
tmvellen  prooesded  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  AlexandriB,  ascended 
the  Nile^  and  Fsa<iMd  Cairo  in  November  1761.  Having  oarsfiiUy 
explored  tbe  j^samids  and  ^Miher  Antiquities  i>f  Lower  Egypt,  they 
eressed  the  desert  to  Monnt  Sinai  and  aoez,  emhai^ked  a*  that  port  in 
an  Arab  vessel,  and  landed  at  Loheia,  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  destined 
seat  of  their  mission,  in  December  1762.  They  crossed  the  eoontry, 
mounted  on  asses,  the  usual  conveyanoe,  and  after  visiting  Bevei*al 
places  of  interest,  finally  arrived  at  Mocha,  where  the  philologist 
Yon  Haven  unfortunately  died,  in  May  1763.  The  surviving  travellers 
proceeding  from  thence  to  Saua,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  were  favourably 
received  'by  the  Imaum ;  but  they  had  meanwhile  lost  another  of  their 
number,  the  naturaUst  Forskal,  who  died  on  the  road.  His  com- 
panions returning  to  Mocha,  there  embarked  in  an  English  vessel  for 
Bombay,  on  the  yoyage  to  which  place  the  painter  Baurenfeind 
expu-ed ;  and  at  Bombay,  Niebuhr  had  the  affliction  to  bury  the  last 
of  his  fellow-travellers,  the  physician  Cramer.  The  fact  is  aclmitted  by 
Niebuhr,  that  his  ill-fated  friends  persisted  in  living  after  the  European 
manner  under  the  bazning  sun  of  Arabia;  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  they  lost  their  lives  through  tikat  dlsiegard  to  necessary  habits  of 
abstinence  for  which  the  ]>anes  in  their  tropioal  colonies  are  remark- 
able, even  above  all  other  nor&em  people.  Niebuhr  himself,  who  had 
suffered  severely  from  JUnesa  with  the  vwt  of  has  par^,  after  their 
decease  adoftted  the  same  diet  as  the  natives  of  the  countries  in 
which  he  was  tMTsUing,  and  thsnnefltuth  enjoyed  eoEoellent  hiealUi. 
Sailing  from  Bombay,  he  visited  Femia,  inoinding  the  ruins  of  Peme- 
polis;  ascended  the  Euphmtes;  proceeded  by  way  of  Baghdad  and 
Aleppo  to  the  Syrian  coast ;  cmbsiiked  for  Oypnis,  rdtumed  from 
that  island  to  the  eoottnant;  saw  Jerusalem  and  Dsmasons;  passed 
thi-ough  Al^po,  and  over  Asia  Minor  to  'Constsntinopie;  smd  inally 
retuimed  te  Copenhagen,  in  Nwembsr  1767.  «The  whole  of  the 
travels  of  the  mis^on,  which  ocsupssd  six  yearn,  and  eiAended  over  so 
many  noovtries,  is  said,  by  ite  good  management  «nd  eonscientiouB 
economy  of  Niebuhr,  who  jodeed  dateyed  every  expense  that  oonid 
be  considered  personal  to  himself  out  of  his  nmn  narrow  inoome^  to 
have  cost  the  l>anish  govanunsnt  only  the  ineredibly  mnall  smn  of 
about  four  thousand  pounds. 

Kiebuhr  was  welcomed  in  Denmark  as  he  deserved.  The  govern- 
ment undertook  at  its  ohaige  the  engraving  of  all  the  pktw  of  his 
travels,  which  w«m  to  be  piesented  to  him  asm  frne  gift;  and  he  wm 
left  to  publish  the  result  of  his  labonn  at  his  own  cost  and  fer  has 
own  profit.  Resolving  to  oommem»e  with  the  *  Desoription  oi  An^ia,' 
he  printed,  in  the  year  177^  his  vdume  wider  tills  title,  whioh 
became  the  text-book  ot  every  writeiv  ^b**^  ^o  historian  Gibbon 
almost  down  to  the  present  day,  who  had  occasion  to  tnsatofthe 
ancient  and  modem  aspect  of  that  eountry.  The  depth  of  tesearoh, 
the  fidelity  of  deUneation,  and  the  aocuraoy  of  detail  w^iioh  it^exhibrts 
on  the  geography  of  Aimbia,  and  the  endurii^  oharadker  and  <c(«dition 
of  its  inhabitante,  have  rendeiad  this  work  of  Hiebcdw  ciaasioaL  He 
has  sometimas'  been  comparod,  and  the  oompoxison  is  just  and 
appropriate,  with  the  historian  of  Halxwmanus :  both  travellen 
were  characterised  by  aoeurac^  of  obfisrvation,  striet  veracity,  and 
a  simplicity  of  narrative  which  art  alone  can  never  attain.  IHnno- 
DOTua]  The  appearance  of  this  work  wm  loUowed  in  1774-78,  by 
two  volumes  of  equal  merit  and  intmvat^  naorating  his '  Travels  in 
Arabia  and  circumjacent  Coantriesi'  To  these  vohimes  it  was  his 
intention  to  add  a  third,  eniiehed  with  the  mult  of  his  inquuies 
into  the  state  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  Turkish  empire,  -and 
containing  his  astronomical  obBorvations :  but  some  canses,  not  t^uffl- 
cienUy  explained,  dekyed  this  publication,  until  a  firt,  which  in  1795 
destroyed  the  lung's  pahM^  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  it  the  original 
plates  both  of  his  published  and  inedibed  wodm,  pot  an  end  to  his 
desun.  This  third  volume  wasihowever  published  in  1687,  owing  to 
the  hbeiality  of  thebookseller  f esthes  of  Hambuig,  and  the  affection 
of  Niebuhr'a  family,  particularly  of  his  danghter,  under  the  Utle  «xf 

Beiaebeschreibang  nach  .^drablen  und  andem  umliogenden  Landem : ' 
it  contams  his  remarks  on  Aleppoi,  his  milage  to  Cyprus,  and  his  'osit 
to  Jafia  and  Jerasaiem,  bis  vetusn  to  Aleppo,  and  iovmoy  thence 
through  Kdniyeh  to  Constantinople  and  an  abridged  aooourt  of  hie 
route  throngh  Bulgaria*  Wallaohia,  flaland,  and  Uetmany,  tp  Den- 
mark. After  the  pablisatJon  «f  iAw  firat  two  voluknas  <rf  his  travds, 
be  contributed  to  a  Oeinasn  periodioal  jannial,  among  other  papen, 

V  4?°  T^^  'ili^^ttior  of  A6iea'  and  the  •  Folitmalmid  Mitttary  atate  of 
the  Turkish  Kn^pira'  His  principal  works,  which mun  published  in 
<^erman  at  Copenk^en,  have  been  tnnsUted  inta  Frmdk  and  Dutoh, 
and  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  and  Utieobt^  Xiehohr  hknseif  liheime 
suited  and  published,  in  his  uauaA  genertius  si-trit,  at  his  oMi-eost^ 


tike  edntributhms  to  natural  history  <<  D«ttsriplioiles  Aafotilimn'tiid 
*Fk»!a  BgyptiaecArabioB')  of  his  deceased  friend  FfmkM,  which 
were  also  amebg  the  frafts^f  the  mitsion  %o  AnMa. 

Niebuhr,  whoee  hfe  wat  prsUmged  to  a  great  age^  siirtived  Ui 
return  from  hit  OrisntsI  travdb  for  nearly  half  a  osntufy.  He  had, 
about  1772,  eome  thoughts  ef  undertaldng  another  journey  of  die- 
eovery,  at  the  instance  of  the  Tripolhie  ambassador  at  Copenhagen, 
into  the  interior  of  Afriea :  hut  a  happy  mattiag*  induced  him  to 
abandon  this  project;  and  titfed  of  militafy  ser^riee  and  a  residenoe  at 
Copenbagt'D,  he  obtained,  in  1778,  a  civil  situation  under  the  govern- 
ment at  Meldorf  in  HelstSin,  to  wiiieh  he  ^rithlbpew,  and  where  he  paated 
the  longremafaider  of  his  existsnce.  He  did  not  however  suffer  his 
mind  to  be  idle  in  rethmneat ;  for  he  maintained  an  extensive  eonw* 
spondenoe  wiA  the  learned  in  eoversl  ooantries  of  Europe,  and 
continued  so  active  a  pubHo  officer,  that,  at  the  age  cf  mten^-two 
years^  netwithstandrng  the  Ihflure  ^  his  eye«figh%  he  mriited  int 
new  territorial  survey  oidere^  by  the  Danish  govmnnMMft  His  los^ 
servloes  wers  vewmded  with  the  eross  ef  i^nehreg  and  Ihe  this  of 
counsellor  of  «tate ;  and  when  he  heeame  quits  bUnd,  ttw  gafremment 
libefUtty  rsfrised  to  accept  lifs  tesignatioB,  and  apprtnted  a  Mead  to 
assist  him  hi  his  duties  tmta  the  end  of  his  Sifl^  Which  tsrminatsd  on 
the  26th  of  April  1816. 

NIEBUHR,  BABTfiOLD  QECMME,  eon  «f  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  GopcMihagen,  on  the  27th  of  Angtkst  1776.  filt  father  had 
returned  ftom  the  Bast  about  nine  yeatu  before  that  time,  and  was 
residiBg  at  Copenhagen  as  a  captain  of  enghieerB ;  however,  two  yests 
after  Barthold's  bhr^  he  received  tim  appouitment  of  land-surveyor, 
which  made  him  remove  to  Jleikiar^  a  town  of  Dithmamh,  in  Hobteio, 
the  native  provioM  of  the  Nidbuhre.  It  was  heve  that  Bazthold 
Niebuhr  epeat  the  whole  of  his  uifoney  and  boyhood,  living  m  grmt 
retirement  and  nenessarily  contmoting  studiMtt  habrts,  as  weU  ftem 
the  absenoe  of  aU  outward  interraptlona^  as  heoaAise  a  weakly  ooevti- 
tution,  produced  by  a  marsh«fover,  had  inoapacitaABd  him  for  the 
boisterouB  amusements  of  more  robust  drildrea.  He  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  eociety  «f  Bo}e%  then  well  known  in  the  titenry 
woxld,  who  came  to  settle  at  MeLdetfM  kndvogt  in  the  year  1781. 
The  wife  of  Bojes  taught  him  French,  his  father  instructed  him  in 
geography,  in  the  Suglish  language,  m  the  elements  of  mathematicsi 
and  in  the  Latin  accidence.  He  began  to  learn  music  in  1788,  but 
never  made  any  grea*  progress  in  it  In  ether  branches  of  kno«Mge 
eo  great  w«  hhi  proMency  that  Bbjes  describes  him  es  a  juveole 
prodigy  m  1788,  when  Niebvhr  was  only  seTen  yearn  <4d,  and  whm  be 
was  sent  to  the  publie  school  of  the  place,  in  1789,  he  was  ^aoed  at 
once  in  the  fimt  class.  He  also  gave  eonsideraible  assurtnnoe  to  hi> 
fkHmr  dbout  tihe  same  time  in  making  some  long  caleulatiens  eon- 
nected  with  his  ettce  of  surveyor.  Alter  having  been  at  school  from 
Easter  1789,  to  idiiehashnas  IV^O,  he  beMme  the  private  pupil  of  the 
head-master,  Dr.  Jiiger,  WMA  whom  he  read  for  an  hour  every  day  till 
Saster,  1794,  with  &e  ekoepthm  of  three  moatfas  whioh  he  spent  st 
Hambutg,  in  I79i,  at  a  Hnd  of  commereial  eehool  kept  hy  his  &thef« 
friend  Professor  fittsoh.  He  also  reeeived  some  advice  with  regard  to 
the  pfoseeution  of  his  nlasewsi  etodhee  ftwm-the  oeiebrated  J.  H.  Tow, 
W>ho  paid  acoasional  visits  to  his  fotber,  and  he  aAnowiedgee  with 
gratitude  the  benefit  whioh  be  had  derifved,  in  ^euamon  with  sU 
^rmanSyfram  Veu'sexccflknit  translatkms. 

Osnten  Niebuhr's  wish  was  that  his  son  ehenld  engage  in  lome 
aotive  business ;  he  even  entertained  the  hope  for  -some  time  that  bis 
son  nnght  follow  in  his  awn  footsteps,  and  htoome  oetobrated  as  an 
Eastern  tnyveller.  But  fiarthokl'a  tendenoies  were  from  the  first  io 
fovour  of  a  studious  Ufo^  and  hk  fother  wss  unwil&>g  to  oppose  bh 
inolinatiensi  It  was  re8el<ved  then  that  alter  spendiBg  two  years  at 
Kiel,  he  should  go  to  Qottingen,  and  study  under  Ueyne.  He  bad 
already  had  oommunioation  wildi  the  hnt'named  scholar,  and  bad 
collated  for  him  seme  manueerqits  after  hii  return  ft<em  Hamburg, 
m  179a.  Heetudied  at  Kiel  fiwm  Smtsr  1794,  to  the  spring  of  1796. 
Bere  he  formed  an  ullimaoy  with  ^hefomayaflM  Hensler^  prefsBBor 
of  medieiae,  which  had  the  greateet  inftnenoe  on  hii  eabeequeat 
career.  9>he  widow  ef  Dr.  -BeB^er's  son,  a  lady  fTom  Dithmarsfa,  wn 
rending  in  his  houw^  end  STiehuhr^  aequaiutaniee  with  her  ripened 
into  a  frjendship  which  knted  bill  his  death,  fiy  for  the  greater  put 
of  has  numeivus  ioMiMto  are  addressed  to  her.  Niebuhr  wished  to 
marty  her,  but  -fokdiog  that  she  adhered  to  a  neeohition  formed  on 
her  husband's  death  net  to  maarry  again,  he  Mqueeted  her  to  recem- 
mend  a  wifo  to  faioi.  After  seme  oonsideratien  ahe  named  her  eister, 
Amsiie  Bebren%  to  whom  Niebuhr  (>oon  besaBoe  greatly  attached,  and 
who  fiTubsequantiy  heeame  his  fimt  wife. 

in  January  1798  dotrnt  SehimtHeiiuami,  Hhe  Danish  mhdster  of 
finance^  proposed  to  Niebuhr  «»  beoome  his  ^Q«iMte  seoletaiy*  fi» 
fother  accepted  the  wTer  €or  him,  and  thus  Nfobuhr  tipas  intreduoed 
into  the  beet  flireles  of  his  native  eity«  4B^>hiiMiUemsirf0tadieuB 
habits  however  rendered  him  unhappy  in  this  -ritiiBftion,  and  he  soen 
enehanged  it  for  that-of  snpersrumMraay«ett«tary  to  the  Boyal  Libraxys 
whioh  he  entpsred  upon  in  M4y  1797,  and  held  tiU  AprU  1798^  when 
he  paid  a  visit  of  two  months  to  his  family  in  Holstein,  and  then  wiled 
for  England.  Sm  terided  in  London  and  Kdinhaigh  for  aboat  a  year 
and  a  hal(  and  mtmtMd  to  Hotatein  towards  the  end  of  1799.  Aboot 
the  middle  of  Apsil  XHQQ  be  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  after  astay  ef 
!  a fewiwseks  ohtainad  tha  appoUtmeat  ^  assosxr  hi  the  «dli«t « 
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aseounftaait  to  the  Afnom  oemuUUi  The  JsMome  «ri«iiig  ffom  thi» 
«ypotntmia>  «MM«d  bim  i»  murj  Am«lie  Bekren^  ii»  May  l&OO^  aod 
Iwiwddad.wtth  bar  a*  Oopenhtfleo  tiU  Um  jmt  1806^  performiiie  bi« 
datiM  «it]k  tb«  giMilM^  ptmctindi^  wad  dUiget«M,  md  to  tjbko  cotira 
B»tnfMftio&  «f  hifl  «mpl<9en.  He  did  xu>^  however  altogetber  negleet 
his  litanvy  pomutf;  thej  formed  hi«  evemag  Mnueemenl^  aod  he 
icmad  time  in  the  jsoidak  ctf  his  buaiiiesa  avooaAiooa  tagive  leiaona  to 
the  nephttv  of  hiB  firiead  Gouifc  aehimmftlnwmy  and  to  translate  i»art 
of  ttft  Anbio  hutory  of  the  oonqoest  of  Aaia.  In  the  spring  of  IS 08 
he  had  to  nakfl  a  joanu^  into  Qetauuxj  on  publio  bttaiiiBaa  oooneoted 
with  the  admuuatxation  of  the  Damah  financefr  An  offer  waa  made 
to  Niebnhv  at  the  end  of  1305  to  entsr  into  the  servioe  of  the  Pruuian 
goveninwiit,  and  hia  diwaatAifaotion  at  the  prospeot  of  having  lome  one 
appointed  over  hit  head^  aod  the  adrantni^  held  oat  by  the  situation 
proponad  to  him^  indisc^  him  to  accept  ihe  situation  of  joiat^director 
oi  the  fin*  baask  at  Berlin,  with  the  promise  of  further  promotion, 

Kiahnhr  ani?ed  at  the  Fnis^ian  capital  on  the  5th  of  Ootober 
1806,  ahofftly  bsleve  the  battle  of  Jwa.  ▲  few  days  after  that  event 
he  was  obUged  io  tak«  flight  with  all  the  other  offioiala.  He  resided 
till  ApsU  1807  at  ICemel  and  KonjgBberg,  and  then  became  one  of  the 
escretaBOi  of  the  piimO'BaiiJaber  Hardenbeigt  having  chiefly  to  attend 
to  the  aopply  of  the  army  then  in  the  fieldi,  Thia  ofiBee  kept  him 
with  the  heod^narten  of  the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland,  after 
which  ho  vnmt  to  Biga.  The  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  having 
exaotod  the  **f«iV"^l  of  Hardenbeig^  hia  office  was  put  into  commission, 
wlneh  ocsMiated  of  Yon  Alfeanitem,  Von  Scboo,  Stagemann»  Von 
Klewiti*  and  Niebnhr.  Upon  the  acoeaHion  of  Stein  to  the  adminis^ 
txation,  Niebuhr  was  deepatahed  to  Amaterdam  to  nagooiate  a  loan, 
and  he  resided  thei«  tUl  April  1809.  In  December  1809  he  was 
DomiDatod  pmycouooiUory  and  received  a  high  appointment  in  the 
adminktrotionof  thefunda.  Thia  brought  him  to  Berlin*  where  and 
St  Koniipsbeig  he  resided  through  the  wintsr  of  1809-10,  The  oppo- 
sition to  n  flnMMiial  plan  of  his  made  him  however  more  anxiooa  than 
ever  to  wtire  from  pnblie  life;  and  after  some  fmitleaa  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  govenunent  to  retain  him  in  office^  he  exchanged  hia 
pnblie  aitaation  for  the  peat  of  historiographer  to  the  king,  vacant  by 
the  deaih  of  J.  VonKiiller.  About  the  same  tune  he  waa  elecM 
member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences 

Tho  opening  of  the  University  of  Berlin  atMichadmaB  1810  brought 
ibrward  Hiebuhr  aa  a  leotnrer  on  Boman  hiatory;  and  the  lectures 
whieh  ho  delivared  in  thia  and  the  fallowing  year  were  published  in 
Idlly  and  contain  the  germa  of  these  new  combinatioiifl  and  discoveries 
for  which  Kiobnhr  will  be  beat  known  to  posterity.  The  tune  which 
he  spent  a*  Berlm,  from  1810  to  181$,  aeema  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Imppieat  perioda  of  hia  lile^  B>  formed  n  small  philological  society, 
connstmg  of  Spalding,  Buttmannv  Heindor^  Schleiennaeher,  AnoiUou, 
Silvern,  SSavisny,  Scluneddingi  and  Kiook>viu%  and  with  these  dU- 
tingiii*^^^  s^olan  he  apent  all  hia  spare  hours.  He  felt  very  acutely 
the  Ices  vrhich  thia  aocie^  sostained  in  the  death  of  Spalding  (on  the 
7th  of  Jone  ISll).  How  greatly  Niebuhr  valued  Us  intercourse  with 
tboM  hMly-gifted  men  naay  be  presumed  from  the  vray  in  which  he 
speaks^  them  at  the  end  of  the  prefaoe  to  hia  'History ;'  and  theve 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  hinta  in  that  work  were  anggeated 
ta  him  by  hia  friend  Savigay  in  partionlar. 

Ki«^obr*B  studious  life  waa  interrupted  by  the  war  of  liberation!  aa 
it  waa  calledy  in  1818-14.  He  took  an  active  part  in  theae  events.  He 
WM  chmfly  with  the  head-quartera  of  the  uUed  army  till  February 
1814,  when  he  waa  again  aent  to  Holland  on  publio  buaineas.  He 
returned  to  Berlin  in  tlie  October  of  that  year,  and  rcaided  there  till 
the  summer  of  1816,  when  he  proceeded  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Borne.  During  thia  residence  at  the  capital  he  wrote^  besides  some 
political  tracts,  a  biography  of  his  father,  who  died  in  April  1815»  and 
some  esaays  for  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences^  and  resumed  his 
mtercouKse  with  lus  philological  friends.  He  ako  inatruotsd  the 
Crown-Prinoe  of  Prussia  in  the  principles  of  politiGal  economy. 

His  wife  died  on  the  20th  of  June  1815,  shortly  before  he  received 
his  appointment  as  ambassador.  Her  ahtor,  his  friend  the  widow 
ii  easier,  came  to  Berlin  in  April  1816,  aeoompamed  by  her  nieoe  and 
adopted  child  Margaret  Henaler,  the  orphan  daughter  of  Christian 
Hensler,  who  had  been  profeeaor  of  theology  at  Kiel;  the  young  lady 
bfloume  his  aecond  wife  before  he  started  for  Bomc^  and  the  widow 
returned  to  Holstein. 

liiebohr  did  not  receiTe  hia  final  instrnetioQa  tiU  after  he  had  been 
four  years  in  Bomeu  By  hia  interest  however  with  the  pope  and  Ina 
seereukiy ,  the  Cardinal  Consalyi,  he  contrived  to  bring  the  negociations 
to  a  close  in  aeven  montha  after  the  anival  of  hia  instructionsL  The 
Prussian  minister,  Hardenbetg,  went  to  Bome  himself  in  Febmuy 
1S21,  and  iiiebuhr  gave  him  the  credit  of  completing  the  canoordali^ 
though  his  own  aervicea  in  the  matter  were  fully  adinowledged  by 
bis  court;  and  he  received  from  the  King  of  Frassi%  aa  a  mark  of  his 
satis£setion  and  approbation,  the  order  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  the  aecond 
dsss,  to  whieh  the  Bmperor  of  Austria  added  the  firsMsaa  decoration 
of  Uie  Leopold  order  of  knighthood. 

The  climate  of  Bome  hii  always  disagreed  with  his  wiEe,  and  aa 
the  buaineaa  which  had  brought  him  to  the  papal  court  was  now 
finiahed,  he  wrote  for  Ms  recaL  Thia  waa  after  the  birth  of  hia  third 
daughter,  in  February  1822.    He  waa  advised  in  the  firat  instance  to 


apply  lor  Isave  of  abaenoa  for  a  year,  which  left  lus  ratom  open  to 
Idm.  He  apent  pari  of  the  autumn  of  1822  at  Albano,  and  also  made 
a  journey  to  TivoU.  In  klareh  1828  he  went  to  Naplo^  in  order  to 
visit  his  friend  De  Sene,  who  was  French  ambassador  in  that  city; 
and  after  staying  them  till  the  baginnhig  of  May,  eat  out  for  Berihi. 

In  oonsequence  of  some  slight  difference  with  the  leadisig  men  in 
the  capital,  Niebuhr  retired  to  Bonn,  where  a  university  had  been 
recent^  established,  and  where  hia  friend  and  former  secrettfys 
Brandis^  was  a  professor.  Here  he  was  attached  to  the  university  as 
an  acyunot  professor,  and  gave  lectorea  on  Boman  antiquitiea  and 
various  subjects.  At  the  same  tim^  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  kbonrs  of  other 
soholara.  It  waa  part\y  with  thia  view  that  he  set  on  feci  the  *  Bhein* 
ischea  Museum,'  a  philological  reposLtory,  in  whieh  the  ahceter  essaja 
and  scattered  Uioughta  of  learned  men  might  bo  given  to  the  workL 
The  first  volume  of  this  periodical  appeared  in  1827,  mider  the  joint 
editorahip  of  Bockh,  Kiebnhr,  and  Brandis.  The  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  which  was  commenoed  under  Ms  direction,  was 
intended  only  as  a  diversion,  taken  up  to  relieve  hia  mind  from  the 
eeverer  studies  required  by  the  revision  and  correotion  of  his  'History 
of  Borne.'  He  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  A 
this  history  early  in  1327 ;  the  alterations  in  this  edition  are  an  nume- 
rous that  it  m^  almoat  be  considered  as  a  new  work.  The  publieation 
of  the  second  volume  was  delayed  by  a  fire,  whieh  burned  his  house 
to  the  ground  and  oonaumed  all  the  manuscript  with  tho  flxeeption  of 
a  leaf  that  he  happened  to  have  lent  to  a  friend,  and  it  did  not  appear 
till  the  end  of  1830,  Niebuhr'a  sensitive  mind  waa  much  sheeted  by 
the  revolutbn  which  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  July  of  that  year,  and 
by  the  subsequent  revolt  of  Belgium.  He  looked  forward  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  to  the  probable  conaeqqencea  of  thcae  eventa;  he 
expected  the  renewal  of  that  devastating  war  which  had  been  the 
res\dt  of  the  first  French  revolution;  and  feared  that  hia  own  happy 
dwelling-plaoe  by  the  Bbine  would  be  the  first  to  auilar  from  the 
invaders.  These  oonaiderationa  preyed  upon  his  spirits^  and  he  sunk 
under  the  continued  agitation  of  mind  produced  by  theme  He  died 
on  the  2nd  of  January  1881,  leaving  behind  him  several  childrsn.  A 
souy  whose  education  Niebuhr  anperintended  with  the  greatest  anaisty, 
and  whose  remarkable  precocity  ia  frequently  apoken  of  in  hia  letten, 
now  holds  a  high  office  in  the  Prusaiaa  civil  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  conoeive  a  more  exceUent  and  delightful  person  than 
Barthold  Niebuhr  appeara  to  have  been;  there  ia  perhapa  no  on^  of 
whom  we  have  read,  who  baa  combined  ao  blameless  a  character  and 
so  amiable  a  disposition  with  such  beundleaa  aoquiremenln  and  such 
brilliant  intellectual  q[uaUtieiL  His  '  History  of  Bome'  is  perhapa  the 
most  original  historical  work  that  this  age  has  prodoced.  To  onder- 
stand  what  he  has  done  in  thia  work,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
state  of  knowledge  on  ^e  subject  before,  hia  time.  The  diq'olnted 
ruins  had  lain  for  agea  in  a  confused  heap^  though  there  was  hardly  a 
child  in  Europe  who  wm  not  familiar  with  their  rode  outlinea,  and 
though  many  a  skilful  and  labocioua  workman  had  endeavoured  to 
reduce  them  to  symmetry  and  order.  Niebuhr,  by  a  series  of  oomr 
binationa  which  will  appear  meat  aurprising  to  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  aK>raciatwg  works  of  genius,  auooeeded  in  reeonstruottng 
from  the  scattered  frsgmenta  a  atately  fi^>ric  which,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  origmsJl  structure^  ia  at. least  almost  perfect  and 
complete  in  itself.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose, aa  Bome  have  done,  that  Niebuhr  woe  a  sceptio  whose  sole  delight 
was  to  render  insecure  the  baaia  of  historical  evidence.  He  baa  actually 
done  more  than  any  one  that  ever  lived  towards  extracting  truth  and 
certainty  from  the  misty  and  myaticql  legenda  of  cariy  tradition,  and 
toward  subst&tutiog  rational  conriction  for  irrational  credulity.  The 
great  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  in  all  hia  philologicfd  specu* 
lations,  was  to  reproduce  a  true  image  of  the  past  by  getting  rid  of  the 
deoeitfril  uifluence  of  the  present.  Thia  view  he  often  expresses  in 
very  plain  terms.  Thus,  he  saya  in  hia  introductory  lecture  on  Boman 
history  ('KleiAe  Schnften,'  p.  98),  "Aa  there  is  nothing  which  Eastern 
nations  find  more  difficult  to  conceive  than  the  idea  of  a  republican 
constitutioD,  aa  the  people  of  Hindustan  cannot  be  induced  to  regard 
the  East  India  Company  as  an  association  of  proprietors,  or  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  princess,  just  so  ii  it  with  even  the  aontest  of 
the  modems  when  they  atudy  ancient  histcty,  unleas  th^  have  con- 
trived by  critical  and  philological  atudiea  to  shake  off  the  influence  of 
their  habitual  aasbciatiQna."  And  in  a  letter  to  Count  Adam  Moltke, 
he  exclaims  ('  Lebensnaohriohten,'  iL  p.  91),  **  0,  how  people  would 
cherish  philology  did  they  but  know  how  dehghtf  nlly  it  enables  us  to 
recal  to  Ufa  the  fsirest  periods  of  antiquity.  Beading  is  the  moat 
trifling  part  of  it ;  the  chief  bosinees  is  to  domesticate  ourselves  in 
Qreece  and  Bome  at  the  moat  different  periods.  Would  that  I  could 
write  hiatory  ao  viridly  that  I  could  so  diBcrindnate  what  is  fluotuating 
Mid  uncertain,  and  ao  develop  what  is  confused  and  intricate,  that 
every  one^  when  ha  heard  the  nama  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Thooy- 
didea  er  Pdybiua,  or  a  Boman  of  the  days  of  Cato  or  Taoitus, 
might  be  able  to  form  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of  What  he  was." 
The  Yet  J  existence  of  snch  a  general  design  preenmes  a  lively  fancy 
and  active  imagination ;  though  theee  are  qualities  often  possessed  by 
shallow  and  superficial  persons,  they  are  veiy  rarely  combined  with 
that  extensive  and  minute  learning  for  which  Niebuhr  was  00  distin- 
gouhed.    The  nmge  of  hia  acquisitions  waa  really  wondednh    He 
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bad  got  together  a  maw  of  itatistical  informatioii  relative  to  the 
modem  atatee  of  Earope,  which  woold  have  soffioed  of  itself  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  any  man ;  there  waa  hardly  a  etray  hint  in  the  whole 
seriea  of  olanioal  writers  which  had  escaped  his  fwamhing  eye,  and  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge  lay  before  him  so  as  to  be  oomprahended  at 
oneghuMMi  In  the  words  of  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  **  While 
his  horiaon  waa  oyer  widening  before  him,  it  never  sank  out  of  sii^t 
behind  him;  what  he  possessed  he  slways  retained;  what  he  once 
knew  became  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  the  means  and  instrument  of 
acquiring  more  knowledge ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  examples  of 
men  gifted  with  a  memory  so  tenadoua  as  to  seem  incapable  of  for- 
getting anything;  who  at  the  same  time  have  had  an  intelleet  so 
vigorous  as  in  no  degree  to  be  oppressed  or  enfeebled  by  the  weight 
of  theb  leaming,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  have  kept  it  in  orderly 
array,  and  made  it  minister  continually  to  the  plsstio  energy  of 
thought."    ('PhiloLMua,'L271.) 

Some  deductions  must  however  be  made  from  this  general  eulogy. 
While  Niebuhr^s  great  work  has  been  neglected  or  censured,  with  equal 
injustice,  by  persons  who  have  been  too  indolent  to  encounter  the 
labour  of  studying  it  or  incapable  of  appreciating  the  method  of  criti- 
cal investigation  which  the  author  has  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  many  scholars,  both  in  Germany  and  England, 
have  not  been  too  willing  to  acquiesce  in  all  Niebuhi^s  results,  to  adopt 
whatever  he  has  written,  and  sometimes  even  to  receive  as  established 
truths  assertions  unsupported  by  evidence  or  directly  opposed  by 
express  testunonies.  Some  recent  German  writera  have  indeed  taken 
a  middle  course;  they  adont  the  general  views  and  critical  method  of 
the  historian,  but  they  find  much  in  the  details  that  u  defective  or 
erroneous.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  spirit  in  which  Niebuhr's 
work  should  be  studied.  The  young  students  of  Roman  history  should 
be  told  that  they  will  prove  themselvee  worthy  disciples  of  Niebuhr 
rather  by  following  his  method  than  by  ■«niming  his  results ;  it  must 
be  impressed  upon  them  that  the  original  aufiioritiea  ahould  in  all 
cases  be  carefully  sifted  and  compared,  and  that  they  cannot  rely 
implicitly  on  the  authority  of  their  master  in  cases  where  the  theory 
depends  on  philological  interpretation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ardent  imagination  of  Niebuhr,  and  his  power  of  combining  and  con- 
structing, sometimes  led  him  to  form  a  complete  theory  before  he  had 
examined  all  the  evidence ;  one  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  under 
the  influence  of  his  own  creations,  he  will  sometimes  extract  a  meaning 
ftrom  a  passage  which  the  words  do  not  contain,  and  at  other  times 
arbitrarily  rerject  evidence  when  it  interferea  with  his  own  hypothesis. 
It  is  true  that  this  same  power  and  hia  intuitive  sagacity  have  some- 
timea  enabled  him  to  aupply  a  link  in  a  dudn  when  all  direct  evidence 
was  wanting,  and  the  certainty  of  his  oonjectures  in  such  cases  is  at 
once  felt  by  the  aymmetry  and  consistency  which  they  impart  to  the 
whole  fttbrie  of  the  theory.  The  writings  of  Savigny,  the  illustrious 
friend  of  the  historian,  also  ftimish  ezamplea  of  the  certainty  which 
historical  conjecture  may  attain  when  it  is  founded  on  complete  know- 
ledge and  directed  by  a  matured  judgment  It  must  also  be  remarked 
that  Niebuhr's  style  is  very  faulty.  It  is  generally  deficient  in  perspi- 
cuity, and  though  eloquent  passages  and  striking  descriptions  are  found 
here  and  there,  it  wants  that  sustained  dignity  ^riiich  we  remark  in  the 
writings  of  some  other  distinguished  historians. 

Considering  the  long  time  which  Niebuhr  spent  in  public  life,  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  he  ahould  not  have  been  better  acquainted  than 
he  seems  to  have  been  with  the  modem  science  of  political  economy ; 
and  he  occasionally  betraya  very  cmde  and  ill-formed  opinions  on  the 
internal  polity  of  other  countriea;  witnesa  his  remarks  on  the  relatiive 
position  of  England  and  Ireknd.  But  with  all  the  drawbacks  which 
the  most  rigorous  criticism  can  exact,  the  feeling  with  which  we  con- 
template his  character  and  attainments  is  one  of  almost  unmixed 
admiration.  He  was  in  fact  a  rare  combination  of  the  man  of  business, 
the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  geniua.  If  he  had  had  no  other  ^^l^W  to 
celebrity,  he  would  have  deseed  to  be  mentioned  among  the  general 
linguists  whose  attainments  have  from  time  to  time  aatoniahed  the 
world.  His  father,  writing  in  December  1807,  states  that  he  was  then 
acquainted  with  twenty  languages  (*  Lebensnacfaiichten,'  L  80),  and 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  added  to  the  list  No  man 
has  ever  borne  his  faculties  more  meekly  than  Niebuhr.  Though  he 
had  been  trusted  and  honoured  by  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  rewarded 
for  public  services  in  a  aituation  of  dignity  and  importance^  and  though 
he  waa  recognised  as  the  chief  of  philologers  in  the  most  learned 
country  of  Europe,  his  habito  were  to  the  last  those  of  a  retired 
student,  and  his  manners  those  of  an  unassuming  domestic  m^n-  ▲ 
very  pleasing  picture  of  his  mode  of  living  has  been  given  by  the  late 
Professor  Sandford^  who  visited  him  at  Bonn  in  1829  (see '  Blackwood'a 
Magaaine'  for  January  1888,  p.  90,  &a);  a  warm  testimony  to  the 
benevolence  of  his  character  and  the  goodnesa  of  hia  heart  is  furnished 
by  Lieber,  in  hia  '  Raminiscenoes  of  Niebuhr ; '  and  we  see  the  whole 
man,  in  all  hia  relationa-^sooial,  literary,  and  politicals— in  thehi^y- 
mteresting  coUeotlon  of  his  letters  edited  by  Madame  Henaler  ('  Lebens- 
naohrichten  tiber  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr,  aua  Briefen  desselben,'  &a, 
Hamburg,  1888,  &c.,  or  even  more  oompletely  in  Miss  Winkworth's 
admirable  translation  of  that  work  (with  important  additiona  and 
valuable  essays  by  Bunsen,  &a),  8  vols.  18(»a 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Niebuhr's  principal  worka :— 1.  •  Bdmiache 
Qeschichte/  2  vols.  8vo^  Berlin,  1811.     This  edition  waa  translated 


kto  Endish  b^  Mr.  Walter,  London,  1827.  2.  ^'Frontonis  Beliquia, 
ab  A.  Maio  pnmum  editsB,  notis  variorom  edidit  K  G.  Niebohriai; 
accedunt  0.  AureL  ^vmmachi  octo  Oratioaum  Fragmenta.'  BeroL, 
1816.  8. '  Cicero  pro  Fonteio  et  Babfario,'  8vo,  Bomsa^  182a  4.  *  Flavii 
Merobandia  CTannina,'  St,  Galli,  1828,  2nd  edition,  Bonna,  1824.  5, 
'Edmisohe  Gesbhichte,'  Erster  Theil,  Berlin,  1827;  Zweiter  Theil, 
Beriin,  1880 ;  Dritter  TheQ  (posthumous),  1882.  The  first  two  volomei 
have  been  translated  into  &gliah  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  Onmop  ThirlwaU, 
1828-82.  The  thh:d  volume  wm  transkted  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  aod  Dr. 
L.  Schmiti.  Of  this  translation  Niebuhr  himself  has  expressed  hii 
opinion  in  dedicating  his '  Byaantine  Historiana'  to  the  tiaailators— 
"  quorum  ope  Historia  mea  Bomana  h  Britannis  prorsos  ita  ut  earn 
azdmo  concern  patrioque  aermona  conscripsi  legitur.''  8.  'Corpai 
Scriptorum  Historiso  Byaantinso,  editio  emendatior  et  eopicsior,  con- 
silio  R  G.  Niebuhrii,  C.  F.  instituta,'  Ac,  Bonnn,  1828.  Of  this 
edition  Niebuhr  published  the  '  Agathias,'  and  joined  with  Bekker  in 
pubiiahing  *  Dexippus,' '  Eunapius,  and  other  shorter  histories,  which 
appeared  together  in  one  volume.  7.  '  Elaine  Historisohe  und  Philolo- 
C^Mshe  SchrSnien,  Erste  Sammlung,'  Bonn,  1828.  This  was  the  fint 
volume  of  a  collection  of  his  shorter  essays,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy '  or  in  the  *  Bheinisohes  Mnasom ; ' 
it  also  contained  his  biography  of  hia  &ther  and  hia  introduotoiy 
lecture  on  Roman  histoiy.  Many  of  theae  treattaes  have  been  trai» 
lated  into  English,  acme  of  them  in  the '  Classical  Journal'  and  the 

*  Philological  Museum.'  The  essaya '  On  the  Geography  of  Herodotat' 
and  '  On  the  Scythians'  have  i4>peared  in  a  separate  form  at  Oxford. 

Besides  these  works,  which  he  published  in  hie  own  name,  Niebohr 
has  ocmferred  a  most  important  benefit  on  Roman  juriaprudenoa  by  his 
discovery  of  the  fragments  of  Gaiua.  [Gaiub.]  He  was  unable  to  etaj 
at  Verona  long  enough  to  copy  the  manuscript  himaeU^  and  as  he  layi 
in  a  letter  to  the  widow  Hensler  {*  Lebenanaohr.'  iL  240),  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  merits  which  would  soon  be  forgotten,  of 
having  made  the  discovery,  not  by  accident,  but  after  a  diligent  search. 
Niebuhr  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  restoration  of  panagv 
firom  lost  writinga  contained  in  piiJimpsests,  and  in  oonae^uence  beeame 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  hia  rival  discoverer,  Mai,  with  regard 
to  some  emendations  which  he  had  proposed  in  oertain  ftagmentB  dis- 
covered by  Mai,  which  emendations  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  a 
manuscript  at  Turin.  Mai  charged  Niebuhr  wiUi  having  borrowed  his 
emendations  from  the  manuscript,  and  it  was  not  without  diffioolty 
that  Kiebuhr  prevailed  upon  the  authoritiee  at  Rome  to  grsnt  on 

*  imprimatur '  to  his  justification.  Niebuhr^a  '  Lectnrea  on  the  Histoiy 
of  Rome '  have  been  published  firom  notes  made  by  hia  pupils,  in 
German  by  Dr.  Maroua  Niebuhr  and  Dr.  L.  Schmiti,  and  in  Ibof^ 
in  8  vols.  8vo,  1848-62,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  L.  Schmits,  and 
aoother  version  by  MM.  Chepmell  and  Demmler,  2  vds.  Itfmo,  1849; 
and  his  '  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethnography  and  C 


tphy,'  also  from 
hia  pupils^  notes,  in  German  by  Dr7l8ler^  and  in  J^gliim  by  Dr.  L. 
Schmita,  2  voU,  1858.  Some  of  his  other  counea  of  lectures  have 
likewise  been  published  firom  the  notee  of  pupils. 

NIEMCEWICZ,  JULIAN  UBSIN,  an  eminent  Polish  po^  drBa» 
tist,  historian,  and  patriot^  waa  bom  in  1767  at  ^oki,  in  the  pktinats 
of  Brseso  in  Lithuania.  His  name  in  Polish  is  eqiiivalent  to  'Qe^ 
manson'  in  English,  and  his  fiimily  was  of  oourse  originally  German; 
but  according  to  Niesiecki,  whose  'Herbars  Polski'  is  the  great 
authority  on  Polish  genealogies,  it  had  been  settled  in  Lithuania  from 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  fint 
partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  Niemoewica  waa  a  boy  of  fifteen,  pursuing 
Ids  studies  at  the  institution  for  cadeta  in  Warsaw.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  commenced  miUtarr  service  in  the  Lithuanian  army,  u 
adjutant  to  one  of  the  Prinpea  Caartoryaki  Kosciussko,  who  wu  one 
year  older  than  Niemoewica,  waa  an  officer  in  the  aame  corps;  they 
became  intimate  friends^  and  continued  so  till  Kosdussko's  departure 
from  Europe  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  of 
indn>endence^  A  few  years  later  Niemoewica  made  an  extended  tour 
to  Fravoe^  England,  and  Italy.  Among  his  eariy  poems  occuxs  an 
'  Ode  on  quitting  England'  in  1787,  in  which  he  expresses  his  r^ret  at 
leaving  the  ''too  beloved  ahores"  of  the  ^land  of  equality,  happioeM, 
and  freedom."  In  the  next  year  he  quitted  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  miyor  to  enter  on  poUtioal  duties  as  'nondo'  or  'deputy'  of 
Livonia,  at  the  Polish  diet.  It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  ansals  of 
Poland,  when  a  daring  effort  waa  made  by  the  patriotic  party  to  airest 
the  too  obvious  progress  of  the  country  to  ruin  and  dismemberment. 
The  constitutional  diet^  which  lasted  from  178iS  to  1792,  did  much  to 
arrest  this  progress,  and  Niemoewica  was  out  of  ita  most  conspionocs 
membera.  In  1791  he  oommenced  with  his  finend  MostowaU,  a 
'Castellan'  at  the  diet,  and  with  Weyssenhoff,  his  colleagae  for 
livonia,  the  publication  of  the  'Gaaeta  Narodowa  i  Obca,'  or '  National 
and  Foreign  Gaaette^'  which  had  a  marked  influenoe  on  the  inarch  of 
affidis.  In  the  same  year  he  had  a  prindpal  hand  in  drawing  «p  ^ 
conatitution  known  as  the  '  Constitution  of  the  Thud  of  May,'  which 
on  that  day  waa  pi^Bsented  by  King  Stanislana  Poniatowski  to  the  diet 
aa  emanating  ficom  himself  and  accepted  on  the  spot  By  this  consti- 
tution the  monarchy  from  elective  became  hereditary,  and  the  oppras* 
aive  privilagea  of  the  nobility  over  the  peasantry  were  abolisbed. 
It  recdved  the  approbation  of  Fox  and  the  warm  panegyric  of  Borka 
Niemoewica  had  at  the  aame  time  the  most  brilliant  sucoeas  in 
endeavouring  to  reform  the  national  political  feelings  by  the  dnuna. 
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Hu  oomad^  of  the '  Depute  Return '  ('  Powiot  Poda ')»  Moordisg  to 
BmtkoifBki  is  fail  'HittoiTa  Literanfliy  Polskioy/  ^mado  tn  epooh  in 
tiM  annak  of  tha  Poliah  oomio  atage."    Singularly  aooaghy  tlua  play 


entitled '  Gaaimir  tba  Qreat»'  waa  acted  at  the  national  rqoioinga.  It 
waa  tlia  laat  great  day  of  rejoioing  in  the  annala  of  Poland.  The 
confederation  of  Tatgowica  raooeeded  in  orerthrowing  the  new  consti- 
tation,  and  Niemcewioi  and  othera  of  ita  eminent  anpportera  were 
driyen  to  take  refoge  in  Qermany«  The  aeoond  partition  of  Poland 
foUowedy  and  an  inaoneotion  waa  commenced  againat  it  at  Craoow  by 
Koadnadko  in  1794,  whkh  had  aiz  meotha  of  aueoeM.  Niemcewioi, 
who  waa  Koaciuaako'a  conatant  adviaer  and  became  hie  aide^e-camp, 
waa  at  hia  aide  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  wrote  moat  of  the 
prodamationB  and  bultotiiia  iaaoed  in  the  geneial*8  name.  On  the  10th 
of  October  1794  the  canae  of  Poland  wm  rained  by  the  fatal  battle  of 
Maeiaiowioe^  raahly  oommenoed  by  Koacioasko  agdnat  an  immenaaly 
■aperior  force  of  Roaaiana  nnder  Feraen.  Niemoewica^  while  chaigtog 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Bneac^  received  a  wound 
which  diaaWed  his  right  arm,  waa  anrronnded  l^  a  band  of  Coaaaka 
aod  taken  priaooer  on  the  field.  Koaciuaiko  waa  found  the  aame 
eveoing  lying  among  the  daad,  but  he  atOl  breathed,  and  in  a  iew  daya 
the  frienda  were  aent  captivea  to  the  Ruadan  capitaL 

For  two  yeara  Niemoewica  remained  a  priaoner  in  the  fortreaa  of 
St.  Peterabuiig;  in  a  damp  room,  without  any  company  but  hia  servant 
ftLd  two  gowda,  who  remained  with  him  day  and  night  to  prevent 
escape  or  anknde.  Ha  waa  never  permitted  to  go  out  hi  the  open  air, 
and  hia  <»ly  ezaroise  waa  to  pace  hia  room,  in  which  hia  tread  wore  a 
diagonal  mt  in  the  floor.  Thia  onuauai  aeverity  waa  attribated  to 
hia  having  apokan  diareapeotfully  at  the  diet  and  in  hii  'Qasette'  of 
the  Emproaa  Catherine,  and  to  his  having  ezerdaed  what  the  Rnaaiana 
eonaidered  a  pemidooa  influence  on  the  mind  of  Koaeinaiko.  He  waa 
however  after  a  time  allowed  hooka  and  the  uae  of  pena  and  paper, 
but  hia  mind  waa  too  haraaaed  by  hia  confinement  and  ita  caoaea  to  be 
able  to  torn  theae  indulgenoea,  auch  aa  they  were,  to  advantage.  In 
compoaition  he  thought  lumaelf  equal  in  captivity  to  tranalation  only. 
Having  reoeived  a  volume  of  Pope'a  '  Worki '  to  read,  which  he  waa 
only  to  keep  for  three  daya,  he  tranaoribed  the  vdiole  of  the  'Rmm  of 
the  Lock'  in  EngUah  in  the  courae  of  that  time  with  hia  left  hand, 
lua  right  arm  be&ig  atill  disabled  firom  his  wound,  and  then  made  hia 
tranalation  at  leisure.  Thia  he  dedioated  in  a  few  linea  of  verse  to  lua 
fnend  and  oo^itor  Mostowski,  who  he  had  discovered  waa  for  a  time 
confiaed  in  the  next  cell.  The  impnaonment  of  the  Poliah  patrioto 
waa  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  the  Empreaa  Catherine  and  the 
accewSon  of  Paul  in  November  1796.  The  new  emperor  went  in 
pecaon  to  Koaeinaako  to  tell  him  he  waa  free;  and  when  Koacinaako 
aaked  if  hia  frienda  were  to  be  firee  alao,  Paul  replied  that  they  wers^ 
though  there  had  been  great  oppoaition  hi  hia  coundl  to  the  liberation 
of  Potocki  and  Niemcewioi  the  two  great  oratore  of  the  diet  Before 
they  were  finally  allowed  to  depart,  however,  all  the  Pdea  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  caar.  During  their  captivity  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  had  taken  place,  and  they  could  now  acaroely  be 
said  to  have  a  country  to  retom  ta  Koaciuaako,  though  atill  aufRuing 
from  hia  wounds  at  ICaeieJowice,  determined  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  asked  Niemoewica  to  accompany  him.  They  paaaed  through 
London,  where  they  were  the  object  of  univeraal  sympaUiy,  and  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  1797. 

In  the  United  Statee  Niemoewica  remained  aome  yeara,  and  in  1800 
waa  married  to  Mra.  Livmgaton-Kean,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  most  dis* 
tingmahed  famiUea  in  New  York.  He  kept  a  diary  of  hia  travels  in 
Amfrica,  which  he  at  one  time  ezpreaaed  an  intention  of  publishing^ 
but  of  which  nothing  haa  we  believe  yet  appeared,  except  an  account 
of  a  three  weeka'  vint  to  Qeneral  Waahington  at  Mount  Vernon,  con- 
taining details  of  hia  oonveraation,  whioh  ia  annesed  to  a  brief  biography 
nf  the  general  Among  Niemcewici^a  aequaintancaa  in  America  were 
JdEoraon,  who  waa  elected  preaident  during  his  atay,  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleana,  then  like  himself  an  eiiie,  who  afterwarda  became 
King  Louia-PhHippe. 

In  1803  Niemoewica  waa  permitted  to  return  for  aome  time  to 
Poland^  on  oecaeion  of  the  death  of  hia  firther,  to  aettie  the  family 
affura.  Hia  friend  Moatowaki  waa  at  that  time  puUiahing  at  Waraaw 
a  aeleot  collection  of  Poliah  writera, '  Wybor  Piaanow  Poiakich,'  in 
live^and-twenty  octavo  volnmea,  and  prevailed  on  Niemoewica  to  allow 
hit  own  worica  to  be  included  in  the  number,  with,  among  them,  the 
'Rape  of  the  Lock,'  which  waa  written,  as  haa  been  already  mentioned, 
when  the  editor  and  the  tranalator  were  the  inmatea  of  contiguoua 
cella  NiemcewioB  returned  to  the  United  Statea,  but  did  not  long 
ecDtinne  there.  When  N^wleon  L  entered  Poland  in  the  campaign  of 
1806  the  hopea  of  the  Polea  were  powerfully  excited;  NiemcewicB 
eame  book  to  Europe^  and  on  the  eatablishment  of  the  grand-duohy  of 
Waraaw  he  waa  named  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  to  whom  Napoleon  L 
gave  it^  aecretaiy  of  the  aenate^  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  public 
education,  and  inapector  of  achoola.  The  hopea  of  the  Polea  were 
raised  atiU  lugher  by  the  campaign  of  1812,  when  Niemoewica  endea- 
voured to  animate  ma  countrymen  againat  the  Roaaiana  by  a  periodical 
work  entitled,  'Lithuanian  Lettera'  The  triumphant  aucoeaa  of  the 
Rnasiana  dro?e  the  govenunent  of  the  grand-duchy  into  Germany,  but 


Niemcewioi  waa  recalled  nnder  more  propitioua  circumstancea  than 
he  anticipated.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  agreed  at  the 
Congreaa  of  Vienna  to  grant  a  constitution  to  Poland,  named  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  one,  and  Niemoewica  waa  appointed  preaident  of  the 
committee.  It  waa  the  aeoond  time  he  had  been  concerned  in  drawing 
up  a  Poliah  oonatitotion,  and  the  aeoond  attempt  waa  destined  to  ftut 
aa  the  first,  Isaa  firom  ita  own  inherent  frmlta  than  firom  the  powerful 
opposition  it  had  to  encounter.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had 
first  known  him  at  hia  liberation  in  1796,  named  him,  in  reoompenae 
of  hia  aervicea,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  aenate  and  member  of  the 
council  of  public  education ;  and  though,  when  the  Ruasian  re^Mtion 
againat  the  Poliah  oonatitution  commenced  in  1821,  he  waa  dismisaed 
from  the  latter  poat^  he  still  retained  the  former.  Aa  the  aenate  only 
met  once  m  three  or  four  yeara  hia  dutiea  did  not  oooupy  much  of  hia 
time,  and  hia  leianra  was  chiefly  spent  in  literary  pursuits.  This 
period  of  hia  life  waa,  in  spite  of  bed  healtii,  one  of  great  literary 
activity.  The  Sode^  of  Frienda  of  Learning  at  Waraaw  (Towarayatwo 
Pn^iaciol  Nauk),  the  leading  scientific  body  of  Poland,  ejected  him 
their  preaident  after  the  death  of  Staazyo ;  and  when  it  waa  reaolved 
that  aeveral  of  their  membera  ahould  undertake  to  write  portions  of  a 
continuation  of  Naruaaawici^a  '  Hirtory  of  Poland,'  the  reign  of 
Sigiamnnd  III.  waa  assigned  to  NiemceiPiioa,  and  ao  executed  that  the 
work  became  inatantiy  popular.  A  volume  of  *  Spiewy  Hiatonrcane/ 
or '  Historical  Ballads,'  commemorating  the  gloriea  of  andent  Poland, 
and  illuatrated  with  luatorical  notea,  had  very  j^eat  auooeae ;  the 
poema  were  act  to  muaio,  and  both  poetry  and  muaic  are  atill  univer- 
sally popular  throughout  the  country.  In  1817  he  pronounced  at  the 
cathedral  of  Craoow  a  funeral  oration  over  Koaciuaako,  whoae  remaina 
had  been  removed  there  for  interment  from  the  place  of  hia  death  in 
Switaeriand.  In  1829  he  preaided  at  the  mauguration  of  the  atatue  of 
Copemioua  by  Thcrwaldaen,  in  firont  of  the  manaion  of  the  Sodety  of 
Frienda  of  Learning,  in  one  of  the  prindpal  aquarea  of  Waraaw. 

His  time  waa  bdng  apent  in  these  peaceful  pursuits,  with  the 
character  of  '  the  Nestor  of  Polidi  literature,'  when  the  insurrection 
of  the  29th  of  November  1880  [CoNfiffAinexNa  PavloyiohJ  suddenly 
buret  upon  Poland.  On  the  day  after,  iriien  it  waa  aought  to  give  a 
national  character  to  the  outbreak  by  aasodating  with  it  the  firat 
namea  of  the  country,  the  crowd  at  waraaw  waa  impatient  at  the 
slownesa  with  which  the  prooeaaion  of  the  newly-oonstituted  pro- 
viaional  government  moved  along  the  atreeta;  but  when  it  waa 
explained  that  the  delay  aroae  becauae  the  infirmitiee  of  Niemoewici^ 
who  was  one  of  them,  prevented  him  from  moving  faster,  the  mob  at 
once  Blackened  ite  pace,  and  hailed  with  enthuaiaam  the  veteran'a 
aocesnon  to  the  cause.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
sendee  by  opposing  the  attempts  of  the  revolutionary  dobs  to  control 
the  government  [Mochitacki],  and  thia  he  did  on  more  than  one 
oecadon.  In  July  1881  he  waa  aent  on  a  miadon  from  the  Polish 
government  to  nrge  the  interpodtion  of  the  Englidi  cabinet;  but 
aome  ddaya,  intei^oeed  by  the  Pruasian  authoritlea,  prevented  him 
firom  reaching  hia  deatination  ao  early  as  he  wished,  and  even  if  the 
EngUdi  government  had  been  induced  to  assist^  the  capitulation  of 
Waraaw,  preceded  by  lamentable  ezoessee  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
soon  pnt  it  out  of  tfadr  power.  Niemcewica  remained  in  London  an 
exile  for  the  fourth  time,  and,  aa  it  proved,  the  laat.  In  1882,  we 
find  l»y  a  paange  in  Moore'a  diary  that  Niemcewica  aaw  him  at 
Bowood,  and  pdd  him  a  viait  at  Sloperton  Cottage ;  but  the  bard  of 
the  ^  Irkh  Melodiea '  aeema  to  have  been  quite  unconscious  that  his 
vidtor— whose  name  is  printed  by  Lord  John  Russell  'Nimyerjoh' — 
waa  the  authcHr  of  a  volume  whoae  national  poetry,  united  with  mudo^ 
preeented  no  email  andogy  to  hia  own.  Niemcewica  waa  about  the 
aame  time  Prince  Adam  Caartoryaki'a  agent  in  presenting  to  the 
British  Mnaeum  a  email  collection  of  aeventy  or  dghty  Poliah  hooka ; 
and  theae  were^  we  bdieve^  the  firat  hooka  in  the  language,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  verdona  of  the  Scripturee,  that  ever  entered  tlie 
nationd  Ubraty,  whioh  haa  aince  become  comparatively  rich  in  the 
literature  of  t^e  Slavonic  languagea.  He  dec  took  a  |>art  in  the 
eetablidmient  of  the  Literary  Sodety  of  Frienda  of  Pohmd  in  London, 
and  made  aome  speeches  at  meetbga  in  Freemaaona*  Hall.  About 
1884  he  removed  to  France,  where  he  published  in  F^ch  a  'Life  of 
Prince  Adam  Caartoryski,*  and  waa  the  moat  oonapicuoua  member  of 
the  party  which  reoogniwd  that  prince  aa  thdr  head.  Active  to  the 
laat^  in  apite  of  hia  advanced  age,  he  eatabliahed  at  Paria  the  Centrd 
Poliah  Historicd  Committee.  He  redded  for  nine  yeara  at  Montmo- 
rency, near  Paris,  and  on  the  21at  of  Mav  1841  breathed  hia  laat  in 
that  capital,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  old  friend  Mostowski, 
who,  like  himsdf,  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  events  of  1880, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  France,  and  waa  engaged  in  writing  Polish 
Uvea  for  tha  'Biographic  Uuiveraelle,'  but  died  in  1842,  before  the 
aopplement  had  reiuBhed  the  letter  N,  and  thua  the  life  of  Niemcewica, 
which  he  would  probably  have  written  at  length,  ia  in  that  work 
amgidarly  meagre.  The  remains  of  the  poet  were  honoured  with  a 
public  funerd  in  the  cemeterir  of  Montmorency. 

Nnmeroua  aa  are  the  worka  of  Niemcewica,  it  ia  add  that  not  one 
of  them  fdled  in  producing  an  imifiediate  effect,  and  that  all  were 
popular  at  leaat  for  a  time^  while  many  have  continued  ao.  The 
*  Spiewy  Hiatorycane,'  already  mentioned,  are  the  beat  known  of  all ; 
they  have  been  repeatedly  ifsued  in  illustrated  editions,  and  an  illua- 
trated edition  in  l«Yench  appeared  at  Paris  in  1888,  in  which,  aa  in  the 
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«M»  oi  Krnilov'a  ^  Fables^'  the  taniwlatioii  bad  boen  Temfied  by 
TarioQB  dutiDgnkb^d  anthon.  BogliBh  tranaUtiooB  of  a  few  of  these 
baUade,  <  Specimena  of  the  Poliah  Poeta,'  were  ptibliahed  in  1827.  'it 
baa  be^  remarked  however,  that  while  moat  of  Niemoewiea'a  worka 
bear  marka  of  talent^  not  one  of  them  haa  the  decided  atamp  of  genhia. 
Though  he  lived  in  stirring  times,  and  took  an  active  pact  in  them, 
bis  liUxaiy  creed  appears  to  have  been  aingnlarlj  tame.  He  apolo- 
gisea  at  some  length  in  the  pre£Me  to  one  of  his  tragedies,  '  LadiBlana 
at  Yamay'  for  a  violation  of  some  of  the  most  conventional  rules  of 
the  French  oritica.  He  was  weU  acquainted  with  Bngliah  Uterafciirey 
and  food  of  it,  but  it  appeara  to  have  been  chiefly  the  Bnglish  Ute- 
ratnre  of  the  18th  eentury  in  which  he  found  hia  models.  He 
trenelated  not  only  the  '  Rape  of  the  Look,'  but  Pope'a  *  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia's  Day/  Dryden'a  'Alexander^a  Feast/  Cotton's  'Fireside^'  Qray'a 
< Elegy*  and  'Ode  to  Adveraity,'  and  the  'ChUdren  in  the  Wood,' 
cbaagisg  the  scene  however  to  the  banka  of  the  Dnieper.  Of  modem 
BngUah  we  only  notice  Wordsworth's  <  We  are  Seven,'  and  Byron'a 
'  Fare  thee  welL'  With  German  literature  hia  acquaintanoe  mnat  have 
been  slender,  as  a  modification  of  Biiiger*B  '  Lenora '  figurea  in  his 
poems  aa  '  Malvina,  from  the  Englisb.'  Among  hia  own  poems,  after 
the  Ballada,  a  colleotion  of  FaUea  enjc^s  the  highest  reputatioa.  Of 
hia  novels,  'Levi  and  Sarah,'  a  delineation  of  Jewish  life  iaPohmd, 
waa  tranalated  into  English  in  1880,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Oerman ;  '  Jan  2  Teci^na,'  or  '  John  of  Tencbin,'  a  pioturo  of  Poland 
in  the  16th  oentury,  waa  at  first  popular,  but  has  none  of  the  reqidsitea 
for  permanent  fame.  One  of  hia  least  ambitiona  but  moat  meritorious 
works  is  his'Zbidr  FSamietnikow  hiatoiyeanych  o  dawney  PoUaoze,' 
or  *  Colleotion  of  Historical  Memoirs  on  Ancient  Poland,'  in  5  vola, 
the  first  published  at  Warsaw  in  1822,  the  last  at  Pulawy,  the  seat  of 
Prince  Caartoiyski,  in  1880.  It  comprisea  a  selection  of  interesting 
matter  bearing  on  the  subject,  taken  from  manuaeripts  and  from 
printed  foreign  sources,  of  which  the  earlieat  date  ia  1067  and  the 
latest  1702.  A  second  edition  waa  issued  by  J.  N«  Bobrowici^  at 
Leipaig,  in  1888-40.  Most  of  hia  other  worka  of  importance  have 
been  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  hia  life.  A  complete  coUeetion  of  his 
'  Poetical  Works/  in  prose  and  verae,  appeared  in  12  smaU  Tolumes, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bobrowica,  at  Leipzig,  in  1888-40l  At 
his  death  he  left  a  large  number  of  unpublished  manusoripta  to  the 
Polish  Historical  Committee  at  Paris ;  they  comprised  four  vQlumes 
of  *  Travels  in  Poland/  and  several  volumes  of  memoin^  which  the 
committee  stated  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  In  1848  the  com- 
mittee publiahed  his  *  Notes  on  his  Captivity  at  St.  Peteraburg  in 
1794-96/  written  by  himself,  in  French,  in  1800,  at  Elinbethtown,  in 
New  Jersey.  A  tranalation  of  it  into  English,  by  Alexander  Laak^ 
appeared  at  Edinbuiigh  in  1844,  The  volnme  ia  intereating  in  many 
respects^  and  the  manly  and  unaffected  tone  in  whidi  it  is  written 
commands  the  oonfideuoe  of  the  reader.  A  volume  of  memoirs  of  his 
own  times,  in  Polish, '  Pamietniki  czasow  moich,'  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1848.  The  life  of  Niemcewica  is  especially  interesting  aa  presenting 
in  miniature,  in  the  ahape  of  the  biography  of  a  man  of  honoor  and 
literarv  taate,  the  contemporaiy  history  of  Poland. 

•NIEPCE  DE  SAINT-YICTOB,  to  whom  the  photographic  art  ia 
indebted  for  some  of  its  greatest  and  most  remarkable  developmenta, 
was  bom  at  Saint<3yr,  near  Chalons-soz^Saone^  on  the  26th  of  July 
1805.  Educated  at  the  school  of  Saumur  for  the  army,  he,  according 
to  the  'Preface  Biographique'  of  M.  Emeat  Lacan,  prefixed  to  the 
'  Recherchea  Pbotographiques,'  devoted  himself  aealously  to  hia  mill* 
taiy  duties,  and  was  quietly  waiting  for  professional  advancement 
when  a  trifling  occurrence  led  to  an  entire  change  in  the  direction  of 
his  ambition,  and  may  be  cited  as  perhapa  the  remote  cause  of  his 
eminent  diMoveries.  He  waa  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Begiment  of 
Dragoons,  stationed  at  Montauban,  when  one  day  hia  gay  uniform 
received  some  stains  from  lemon-juioe.  After  trying  severid  substances 
he  succeeded  with  some  drops  of  ammonia  in  restoring  the  lost  colour. 
Though  fond  of  the  sciences,  he  had  not  previously  paid  any  dose 
attention  to  any  one  in  particular,  but  he  now  began  to  be  interested 
in  chemistry,  and  an  order  from  the  mimater  of  war  directing  that 
the  facings,  cu£b,  and  collars  of  thirteen  cavahy  regiments  should 
be  chang^  from  crimson  and  rose  colour  to  orange,  led  him  to  resume 
his  investigations  on  dyes.  He  soon  fovmd  that  by  applying  the 
colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  Indian  pink  (oeillet  d'lnde),  for 
which  he  afterwards  substituted  fustic  wood,  combined  with  an  add!, 
he  could  first  discharge  the  red  colour,  and  then  produce  the  desired 
orange  tint  The  proposed  change  had  been  estimated  to  cost  six 
francs  the  suit :  M.  Ki^pce  showed  that  by  hia  method  it  would  only 
cost  half  a  franc  The  young  officer  waa  suomioned  to  Paris,  hia 
method  waa  examined,  approved,  and  adopted,  and  the  government 
was  saved  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  100,000  franca.  Praises  were 
lavished  upon  him,  the  Due  de  Nemours  himself  expressed  his  warm 
interest  in  him,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  request  aa  a  reward  an 
exchange  into  the  municipal  guard,  that  he  might,  though  at  the 
cost  of  professional  advancement,  establish  himself  at  Paris. 

He  returned  to  his  regiment,  and — whilst  waiting  for  his  promised 
removal  to  Paris — ^to  the  more  earnest  pursuit  of  his  chemicu  studies. 
His  attention  soon  became  irresistibly  directed  towards  the  experi- 
ments and  researches  of  his  undo  Jobbfh  Nigephobjs  Ki^fo^  to  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  briefly  to  tttro  in  order  to  understand 
the  real  daims  of  the  nephew» 


As  waa  noticed  in  the  artide  Daoub&bi,  M.  Kic^oie  Ki^pes^ 
then  reddent  at  Ohak>n»am^SaQnc^  commenced  his  rsssarohes  on  the 
action  of  li^t  npen  varioua  prepared  snifiMss  in  1818^  He  disooveied 
that  by  apreading  a  thin  film  of  bilomen  on  a  polidied  meld  plate 
and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  aun,  certain  ehaogsa  wodd  take 
plaoe ;  and  he  eventually  not  only  aooceedsd  in  obtaining  by  this  meaoi 
copies  of  varioua  ol^eetsy  but  in  rendering  them  to  a  great  degree  an* 
changeable  by  aubseqaent  expoanre  to  the  light.  M.  Nic^phore  Kiepes 
formed  the  hi^eat  esttmate  of  the  impoitsaoe  of  hia  disoovsiy,  whidk 
h^  termed  '  h^hograpbie^'  and  labonred  baad  to  bring  it  to  perfisotioB. 
He  appears  to  have  looked  in  the  firat  Inatanoe  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  engmved  plates ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  fully  antidpi^ 
the  obtaining  of  images  in  the  naturd  oolouia,  or,  aa  he  exprsssed  it^ 
that  the  aun  would  paint  portcaita  that  should  be  as  true  in  sU 
req>ecta  as  the  reflisotiQnB  in  a  looking-glaas.  In  1827  he  came  to 
Englaod,  and  laid  the  reanlta  of  hia  experiments  before  the  sdentifie 
sodetisB  of  this  countcy,  where  they  produced  a  grsat  sensatton. 
But  the  chemiod  and  manipulative  diffieoltieB  were  only  in  a  very 
small  measure  overcome  when  he  found  that  IL  Dagaerrs  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  an  almost  eqnd  extent  in  a  paraUd  coarse,  and  after  some 
correspondence  the  two  experimsnters  agreed,  in  181S),  to  unite  m. 
partnership  irith  a  view  to  ^  more  e£Eactnd  aeeomplishmentof  their 
olgecti  Before  they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  their  proeSM  into  a 
practicable  shape  M.  Kie^phore  Ki^pce  died,  in  18ft8,  and  If .  Dagaeire, 
to  whom  is  due  the  appheation  of  the  camera,  abandoned  the  use  of 
the  bitumen — ^Whioh  waa  Kidpee's  peculiar  medium — but  preserved  the 
name  of  the  origind  inventor  of  the  proeeas  by  styling  hia  the '  M^thode 
Ni^poe  pecfsctionn^*  Aa  waa  atated  in  the  artide  before  referred  to 
[Daouxrbb,  voL  ii.,  ooL  477],  the  IVeneh  govenunent  also  recognised  the 
import^pe  of  K.  Ni^poe's  IdMura  by  according  to  the  r^resentsUve 
of  M.  Ki^poe  a  pendon  of  4000  franes^  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave 
one  of  6000  francs  to  K;  DagosRe. 

Though  the  peculiar  process  of  M.  Ni^poe  seemed  findly  abandoaed 
for  the  more  fadle  one  of  M.  Dagnene,  in  Eng^d  anid  daewhere 
experiments  were  being  diligently  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  dii- 
oovecy  of  a  less  costly  matmd  for  leodving  the  aun-piotores  than 
Daguerre'a  silvered  plates,  and  in  1840  Mr.  Tdbot  snoceeded  in  obtsin- 
ing  imptesdoQs  on  iodised  paper;  and  IL  Bayard,  in  France^  about 
the  same  time  or  soon  after  obtained  like  resulta  by  a  process  aome* 
what  dmilar,  and  a  new  and  &r  mora  widely  applicable  art^  Pkoto* 
gmphy,.  sprung  into  existence. 

The  Daguerreotype^  or  '  H^thode  Ni^poe  perfeotionn4^'  snd  the 
Gdotype^  or  Tdbotype— photography  in  &ot,  though  as  yet  but  in  its 
rudimentary  stages-^wete  in  fnll  operation  and  attracting  udveisal 
attention,  when  M.  Ni^pce  de  Saint-Yietor  resolved  to  dedioate  himaelf 
to  the  completion  of  the  task  whksh  his  uncle  had  left  unfinished.  Bot 
he  was  beginning  to  despair  of  obtaining  his  lemoval  toParia,  wherealooe 
he  beUeyeid  that  he  could  with  hia  humble  means  propsriy  eairy  on  hia 
experiments.  Thvse  yearn  had  passed  and  the  premised  appointmsiit 
had  not  arrived.  Femde  interoesdon  is  thought  to  have  a  superior 
chance  of  attention  in  Paria.  A  Udy  of  his  family  volunteered  to  pra- 
ceed  to  the  eapitd  and  lay  hia  daima  before  the  proper  offidd.  Intro* 
duced  by  a  reiationf  a  deputy,  she  was  listened  to  with  respect,  sod 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  her  advooai^  snooeasfnL  In  April  1845 
Ki^pce  was  incorporated  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  garde  mnnioipiala  On 
the  25th  of  October  1847  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sdencee,  in 
two  papera,  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  he  had  been  dili- 
gently prosecuting.  The  first  was  in  the  form  of  a  '  Note  aur  les  pro- 
pri^t^  particttlidrea  a  qudquea  Agenta  Chinaiqtiea,'  and  duefly  rdated 
to  the  reproduction  of  designs  l^  the  use  of  vapours  ef  iodide^  &c 
The  other  was  a '  Premier  M4moire  .de  la  Photog^aphia  aur  Yerre,'  in 
which  he  announced  his  grand  discovery  of  the  method  of  obtaining 
imagea  on  glass  prepared  with  stardi,  ^^tine,  or,  as  he  foond  best^ 
with  dbumen. 

He  had  announced  his  process  aa  but  imperfect,  and  this  as  merely 
a  first  paper  on  the  subjeot,  and  he  n«w  aet  to  work  to  perfect  it  But 
Ni^pce  had  little  unbroken  time  to  give  to  sdenoe.  Hu  room  in  the 
barraoka  of  the  Faubonxg  St.  Martin  he  had  oonverted  into  a  aort  of 
humble  laboratory,  and  there  (aays  M.  Lacan)  the  atudiona  officer,  hui 
police  uniform  covered  with  a  blouse,  spent  the  rare  intervals  of  Idmre 
between  his  officid  engagementa  bvisily  occupied  in  his  remarkable 
researches.  The  revolution  of  Februbiy  1848  came  however,  the  bar 
racks  were  attadced  and  bumt^  his  laboratory  and  all  ita  pricdsss  con- 
tents destroyed.  Yet  though  be  had  lost  all  that  he  had  been  so  long 
collecting,  Ni^pce  was  not  discouraged,  and,  profiting  by  his  enforoed 
leisure,  he  was  able  on  the  12th  of  June  1848  to  present  to  the  Aotdemy 
his  seoond  memoir  on  photography  upon  glass,  in  which  h^  detailed 
very  great  improvements  in  the  process.  The  procees  excited  generd 
interest,  and  was  ^>eedily  adopted  by  photogsaphers  throaghout 
Europe.  His  principd  subsequent  papers  on  tUs  branch  of  the  art 
were  a  '  Note  sur  des  Images  du  Soleil  et  de  la  Lune  obtenus  par  la 
Photographic  sur  Yerre,'  presented  to  the  Academy  June  8, 1850 ;  and 
a '  Note  sur  qudquea  fdta  nonveaux  ooncemant  la  Photcgrapfaie  sur 
Yerrs,*  August  19,  1850. 

MeanwhSe  under  the  new  order  of  thinga  his  profesdond  position 
had  somewhat  improved.  In  July  1848  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the 
10th  regiment  of  dragoons^  and  captain  in  the  following  November; 
and,  by  tranafer  to  the  same  rank  in  the  garde  rdpublicaine  be  waa  ia 
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April  1849  iMiored  to  PlmaL  In  December  1849  he  wee  nomioated 
eliefBlier  ni  ihe  Legion  of  Honour  in  oomiderftiion  of  his  scientifio 
laboure. 

Gontemponmeonaly  ivith  his  reeearohee  in  photography  upon  glasSy 
M.  NMpce  had  been  endeaTouring  to  arrite  at  a  meana  of  eflbdang  his 
uncle's  idea  of  producing  photographic  images  in  colours.  Stimulated 
by  ihe  experiments  of  Sir  John  Herschel  and  M.  Becquerel,  who  had 
obtained,  the  one  on  rilfer  plates  and  the  Other  on  paper,  the  colours 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  somewhat  similar  results  obtained  by 
Professor  Bdttiger  of  Frankfort-on-the-Hain,  IL  KMpoe  commenced  a 
series  of  beautifttl  experiments  upon  coloured  flames  and  their  photo- 
graphic Images.  He  laid  before  the  Academy  a  detailed  memoir  upon 
the  subject  on  the  4th  of  March  1851.  This  was  followed  by  others 
on  June  2, 1861 ;  F^bruaiy  9, 1852 ;  and  KoTcmber  6, 1852.  By  the 
method  desorlbed  hi  these  papers,  VL  Ni^pce  succeeded  in  obtaining 
upon  silvered  plates  which  had  been  rendered  sensitlTeby  a  chloride 
of  copper,  images  which  faithfolly  reproduced  the  colours  in  cdoured 
engrayings,  flowers  both  artificial  and  natural,  lay-figures  dressed  in 
stuffs  and  gold  and  sUtct  lace^  precious  stones,  ftc.  These  were 
obtained  botJb  by  the  process  of  photographic  printing  and  In  the 
camera ;  the  light  and  brilliant  colours  beiug  obtained  with  compara- 
tive eas^  but  the  daiker  and  more  sombre  oolouxs  more  slowly.  The 
colours  he  rendered  more  rivid  and  at  the  same  time  more  lasting  by 
the  action  of  ammonia^  But  beautiful  as  were  the  results,  and  much 
more  nearly  as  thev  seemed  to  approach  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  photographing  the  colours  of  nature,  they  proved  to  be  only  com- 
paratiTely  permanent.  The  colours  soon  began  to  fade,  and  eventually 
disappeiffed  altogether  This  method  11  Ni^pce  named  HeUochromOi 
We  hjave  not  heaid  that  he  has  recently  made  anjr  further  progress  in 
fixing  the  colours,  or  removing  the  manipulative  difficulties. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  of  M.  Ni^poe 
de  Saint-Yiotor  is  that  of  pioduoiiig  photographically  ennaved  steel 
pkles.  In  his  first  memoir  on  this  art^  which  he  calls  Heliography, 
pTCsenled  to  the  Academy  in  May  1858,  he  claims  mweiy  to  have,  in 
oeaijtanotion  with  M.  Lemaitre  the  engtaTer,  made  a  new  application 
of  the  pfooees  of  his  nnde,  described  in  the  communication  of  M.  Arago 
to  tlM  Academy  August  19,  18S9.  M.  Nio^phore  Ki^ce  spread  a 
coating  of  tarnish  formed  of  bitumen  dissolved  in  essence  of  lavender 
upon  a  «opper  plato^  and  by  the  usual  process  cf  exposure  to  the 
action  of  light  obtained  on  it  a  copy  of  an  engraving,  whidi  was  after- 
waida  to  be  engraved  by  tiie  buHfi>  or  bit  in  in  the  manner  of  an 
etehiagk  He  tried  tin  in  the  plaee  of  copper,  and  subsequently  the 
silvwed  DagusTre-phute^  M.  Ni^pce  de  Saint-Viotor  exhibited  on  this 
oocoaion  two  impressions  obtained  from  tin  plates  prepared  by  his 
ODOU  in  Fsbmary  1827,  thus  establishing  the  title  of  M.  Kic^phore 
Ni^poe  to  tibe  original  idea.  At  his  death  he  left  his  method  in  a  veiy 
iinaatisfnritfiij  staie^  but  in  process  of  time  other  photographers  sought 
to  obtain  the  ssme  end,  snd  before  M.  Ni^pce  do  SiSnt-Victor  pul>- 
Ijsked  luB  process,  Messra  Beftes  and  Donnes  In  the  first  instance,  and 
sabseqiMntly  Messva  Finsan  and  Hurliman  on  the  Continent,  and 
MesKS.  Clandsi  Mid  Grove  in  London,  had  endeaTOured  to  produce 
photographie  engraving  on  Daguetre-plates.  In  some  instances  the 
reaiika  w^re  pleasing,  but  in  all  the  proocMes  were  tedious  and 
onoertain,  sad  seem  to  have  been  speedily  abandoned.  In  March  or 
April  186$  Mr.  Talbot  published  an  account  of  some  successful  expe- 
rimsats  he  bad  made  with  steel  plates  fticed  with  gelatine  and 
biefakloffate  of  pbntinap  The  images,  which  he  obtained  by  contact,  were 
sMTsly  of  fironds  of  Isms,  hrae,  and  otAier  simple  objects,  and  the 
maDipulative  diiBeidtles  have  proved  practically  insurmountable. 
M.  Mi^poe  de  Saint-Vietor  pubfishod  his  process  a  month  or  two  later, 
but  in  a  far  mors  eomplete  form,  and  he  has  since  so  fiir  improved  K^ 
th«t  it  has  been  made  commercially  avaflable. 

Ni^poe'k  first  paper  on  heliographio  engraving  was  presented  to  the 
AossieBsy  on  the  28ld  of  May  1858,  and  he  has  continued  to  report  his 
ptogiessfao  improvements  in  '  Notes'  and  *  Memoirs*  to  the  same  body 
down  alflsost  to  the  pfesent  time.  At  first  he  operated  by  means  of 
bitumen,  but  lie  was  soon  led  to  adopt  a  varnish  of  which  benzine  is 
the  eiaief  ingredient,  and,  as  now  employod,  it  is  perfectly  fluid,  and 
wiMn  spread  ovw  tlie  polished  steel  plate  fcrms  a  i^in  film  so  neariy 
transparent  «s  to  be  soaroely  perceptible,  and  so  sensitive  that  on 
being  plaeed  in  eentaot  with  the  photographic  positive  and  exposed 
in  the  usual  msnner  to  photogfuphic  printing  it  receives  the  perfsct 
isspwnsinn  in  about  ten  mimites,  or  placed  in  the  daricened  chamber 
of  tho  caitteni  receives  the  image  direcUy  fh>m  the  object  in  very 
neariy  tiM  same  tsnOi  After  the  impression  is  dbtained  on  the  plate 
it  is  eofuitd  with  an  acid,  which  acts  freely  on  the  sun-picture,  and 
wiMsn  tibs  more  delicate  parts  are  suflleiently  '  bit  in '  they  are  covered 
with  a  oompositton  not  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  aeid,  exactly 
as  m  etdungy  and  the  proeess  is  repeated  until  every  part  is  ade- 
quately atftod  npon^  when  of  course  the  engraving  is  completed.  In 
hii  early  plates  M.  Ni^poe  employed  fttmigationa,  as  in  aqna*tint 
engravings  to  pradnce  the  proper  *  gndn,'  btct  this,  we  believe,  he  does 
not  noiw  find  necessary.  M.  Ni^pee  and  his  coadjutors  have  pfoduced 
vsiy  bsautiftAl  imptessions  from  plates  wholly  engraved  thus,  boUi  of 
poMils  and  dsaigns  obtained  from  positives  by  oontact  and  directly 
on  thastssl  by  sanllghtin  the  camera  <he  presented  a  plate  and  prints 
obtained  in  this  last  way  to  the  Acsidemy,  October  8,  1855);  but 
generally  it  is  found  aeoCMary  to  touch  the  plates  with  the  burin. 


This  method  of  engraring  is  now  being  practised  to  a  considerabls 
extent  in  Paris,  several  skilful  artists  and  engravers  having  devoted 
themselves  to  the  process,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  i£at  it  will 
eventually  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method  of  illustrating  works 
on  art^  science,  and  natural  hirtoiy,  as  well  as  books  of  travels  and 
deseriptiotts  of  places. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  here  that  the  mode  of  photo- 
graphic engraviug  called  *  photo-galvanography,*  by  which  many  very 
effective  engravings  of  a  considerable  sise  have  been  prodnced  (under 
a  patent)  in  this  countiy,  and  for  the  canying  on  of  mich  a  company 
has  been  formed,  is  entirely  different  from  as  well  as  more  recent  than 
that  of  M.  Ni^pce.  Fhoto-galvanography  is  the  invention  of  Herr 
Pretoch,  late  manager  of  the  Imperial  (govemmeot)  Printing-Offioe  at 
Vienna— the  productions  of- which  while  under  his  direction  were  one 
of  tile  features  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  photo-galvano- 
graphic  process  is  a  somewhat  complex  as  well  as  a  very  carious  one. 
From  an  ordinary  positive  on  glass  or  paper  a  reversed  pictuM  is 
obtamed  on  a  glass  pUite  coated  with  gehtine  ;  this  is  acted  on  in  a 
peculiar  way  so  ss  to  form  a  raised  picture,  from  which  a  mould  is 
taken ;  from  this,  in  the  galvanic  trough,  a  copper  mati^  is  obtained; 
and  from  this  again  a  second  copper  plate,  which,  after  being  touched 
upon  with  the  burnisher  and  burin,  or  scraper,  yields  the  impression, 
being  in  foct  like  an  ordinary  engraved  copper  plate.  The  process 
admits  of  various  modlficatioDS,  one  of  which  produces  plates  for 
suri^ioe-printing,  like  wood*blocks,  tAiat  is,  along  with  ordinary  type. 

The  scientifio  merits  of  M.  Kii$pce  having  bc«n  brou£^t  under  the 
notice  of  the  fimperor  Napoleon  III.,  he,m  order  that  Nitfpce  might 
be  enabled  to  pursue  his  researches  more  freely,  named  him,  in 
February  1854,  Ckmunandant  of  the  Louvre.  M.  Ni^pce  has  since 
Steadily  prosecuted  his  laboursi  ohiefly  seeking  to  perfoct  his  photo- 
graphic prooesBL  In  1865  he  published  the  -various  memoirs  which  he 
had  drawn  up  on  Us  thrse  grand  discoveries — photography  upon 
glass,  helioohromn,  snd  heUographic  engraving— under  the  titie  of 
'Biecherehes  Fhotographiques;'  and  in  1856  he  pubUeheda  *  Traits 
Pratique  de  Qravuro  sur  Ader  Ot  sur  Yerre.'  From  the  title  of  the 
last  work  it  will  be  seen  tliat  he  las  conceived  tlie  practicability  of 
engraving  photographically  on  gbss  as  well  as  on  steel,  snd  he  appears 
to  have  thus  arrived  at  some  very  pleasing  resnlts.  He  hss  idso  by 
another  modification  of  Ids  prooess  obtained  photographic  etchings  on 
marble^  and  by  filling  the  in<ised  parts  with  mSstic,  oxychloride  of 
sine,  or  dififerent  colouring  matters,  produced  the  efibcts  of  beautlfBil 
mosaics;  and  it  is  said  that  the  process  promises  to  afford  a  new 
method  of  ornamentation  to  the  architect  and  decorator.  It  only 
renudns  to  add  that  M.  Ni^poe  4e  Saint-Victor,  though  described  by 
ids  friendly  biographer  as  a  poor  man, — ^and  one  who  will  probably 
always  remidn  poor,  for  he  possesses  two  qualities  which  win  esteem 
and  respect  but  do  not  enrich,  modesty  and  dismterestedness  * — ^has 
in  every  instance  not  only  nobly  refused  to  secure  his  inventions  for 
his  own  benefit,  but  published  in  ample  detnal  the  processes  by  wliidh 
he  has  attained  his  results. 

NIEaWELANDT,  WILLEM  YAK  DEK,  a  Dutch  author  and 
artist,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1584.  He  at  first  followed  the  manner 
of  Paul  Brii,  whom  he  accompanied  to'  Italy,  but  after  his  return, 
when  he  fixed  himself  at  Amsterdam,  he  chiefly  painted  architectural 
compositions-bruins,  baths,  mausoleums,  triomphal  arches,  and  otW 
subjects  of  that  class.  These  works  of  bos  penal,  in  which  he  showed 
how  diligently  he  had  studied  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome,  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  many  of  tiiem  were  engraved.  He  himself 
also  possessed  considerable  sk^  In  engraving  and  etching. 

His  literary  works  consist  of  six  tragedies,  namely,  *  Saul,'  *  Claudius 
Domitius,'  <  Nero,"  Livia,' '  Cleopatra/ and  'Sophonisba; '  all  of  which 
display  talent.  The  '  Nnro,'  which  was  brought  out  at  Antwerp  in 
1618,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  met  with  extraordinary  success.  Qe 
also  wrote  a  poem  entitied  *  Von  den  Mensch'  ('  Man,  or  the  Vanity 
of  the  Worid '),  wherein  he  expatiates  on  the  emptiness  of  all  human 
pursuits.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1635. 

NIEUWENTYT,  BERNARD,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  August 
1654,  at  Westgraafdyk,  a  TilUge  of  North  Holland  His  education 
was  conducted  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  church,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  minister;  but  evincing  an  early  indifference  to  an  eccle- 
siasticai  lifo,  ixe  was  left  \>y  his  parent  to  the  free  choice  of  a  profession. 
He  accordingly  oommenced  fhe  study  both  of  law  and  pbyuc,  having 
previously  applied  bimsdf  to  the  study  of  logic.  In  order  the  more 
effectually  **  to  restnun  and  fix  his  imagiiiation,  and  acquire  the  habit 
of  reasoning  correctly.''  He  appears  to  have  excelled  as  a  publio 
speaker,  to  which  circumstance,  and  the  general  amiability  of  his 
character,  may  be  attributed  his  infiuence  in  the  provincial  states,  as 
also  in  the  government  of  the  town  of  Purmerend,  wherein  he  reeided^ 
and  of  whi<n  ho  was  burgomaster.  As  a  physician  he  is  said  to  have 
been  celebrated ;  and  ame  and  equitable  as  a  magistrate.  He  was  a 
sealoiis  but  not  very  able  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  and 
his  mathematical  writings,  though  now  valueless,  obtained  a  tempo- 
rary popidsrity  in  consequence  of  their  author  being  one  olTthe  first 
opponents  of  the  infinitesimai  calculus.  His  objections,  which  Mon- 
tuola  designates  ^  a  mere  tissue  of  absurdities,"  were  replied  to,  first 
by  Leibnits  (<  Leipsig  Acts,'  1694),  and  afterwards  by  MM.  Bernoulli 
and  Herman,  the  latter  of  whom  showed  to  the  satlsmction  of  mathe« 
matioians,  that  their  advetsaty  knew  htble  or  nothing  of  the  cslcalug 
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■gainst  which  ha  had  written  00  freely.  A  work  of  muoh  greater 
merit  was  published  by  him  at  Amsterdam  in  171 5>  in  one  yolume 
4to,  entitled  'The  right  nse  of  Contemplatiug  the  Wcriis  of  the 
Creator ;'  the  object  of  the  author  is  first  to  oonTinoe  atheists  of  the 
existence  of  a  sapreme  and  benerolent  Creator,  by  contemplating  the 
mechanism  of  the  heayens,  Uie  structure  of  animals,  &a ;  and  secondly 
to  remove  the  doubts  of  Deists  concerning  revealed  religion.  It  was 
originally  published  in  Dutch,  but  has  passed  through  seveial  editions, 
in  German,  French,  and  English.  The  English  editions,  translated 
by  Cbamberlayne,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Religious  Philosopher,' 
appeared  at  London  in  1718-19  and  1780,  in  8  vols.  8yo.  This  work, 
as  was  first  pointed  out  in  the  'Athenseum'  for  1848,  pp.  803,  907, 
988,  served  as  the  basis  for  Palsy's  'Natural  Theology,'  the  general 
argument,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  in  that  remarkable  woric 
being  directly  copied— and  without  the  slightsst  acknowledgment^ 
though  Paley  was  acquainted  with  the  book—from  the  'Religious 
Philosopher.' 

Nieuwentyt  died  May  80, 1718,  not  in  1780,  as  stated  in  Button's 
DictioDsry.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  mathematical  works : 
'Considerationes  droa  Analyseos  ad  Quantitates  infinite  paryas  appli- 
catod  Principia,  et  Calculi  Differentialis  Usum  in  resolvendis  Proble- 
matibus  Geometrids,'  Amst,,  1691,  8vo;  'AnalyslB  Infinitorum,  seu 
CurviUneorum  Propiietatis  ex  Polygonorum  Natura  deduote,'  Amst., 
1695,  4to;  '  Considerationes  SeoundsB  drca  Differentialis  Prindpia,  et 
Responsio  ad  Yirum  Nobilissimum  G.  G.  Ldbnitium,'  Amst,  1696, 
4to;  *A  Treatise  upon  a  New  Application  of  Tables  of  Sines  and 
Tangents,'  1714  (printed  in  the  'Journal  Idtt^raire  de  la  Haye'). 

NIEUWLAND,  PIETER,  an  eminent  Dutch  poet  and  natural 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  1764,  at  Diemermeer,  where  his  father  was 
a  carpenter,  and  a  man  of  some  information  for  one  in  his  class  of 
life.  From  him  he  acquired  some  insight  into  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metiy ;  read  all  the  books  which  the  house  contained,  and  at  the  age 
of  seven  began  to  display  a  turn  for  making  verses.  His  verses  were 
considered  by  others,  besides  his  father,  as  very  extcaordinary 
productions  for  such  a  mere  child,  and  caused  him  to  be  greatly 
noticed  by  many,  and  especially  by  Bemardus  de  Bosch,  who  not 
only  stood  high  among  his  countrymen  as  a  classical  scholar,  but 
who  was  a  lover  of  poel^,  and  had  himself  some  pretensions  to  be  a 
poet  By  him  tiie  boy  was  taken  into  his  own  house  and  plaoed 
under  the  tuition  of  his  brother  Jeronimo  de  Bosch,  by  whom  he  was 
instructed  in  (keek  and  Latin,  in  both  which  he  soon  made  great 
profidenoy,  as  well  as  in  other  studies.  He  was  then  Eent  to  the 
AthensBum  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  Tolliua  and  Wyttenbach  for 
his  instructors,  and  where,  in  1780,  he  gave  prooft  of  his  learning  and 
acquirements,  by  a  dissertation  on  Terenoe,  and  another  on  the  Stoic 
philosopher  Musonius.  After  attending  Ruhnkenius's  lectures  at 
Leyden,  he  became  *'  candidate  "  of  philosophy,  and  so  distinguished 
himself,  that  in  1787  the  post  of  head-master  at  the  school  of  Utrecht 
was  off^ered  him.  In  the  following  year  he  increased  his  £une  by  the 
publication  of  some  of  his  poetiod  piecee^  induding  that  entitled 
*  Orion,'  one  of  his  noblest  productions.  In  these,  and  his  subsequent 
poems,  there  are  marks  of  real  genius  and  originality,  striking  thoughts 
and  ideas  expressed  with  great  power  of  language.  Their  <£ief  ddbct 
is,  that  many  of  them  possess  littie  interest  of  subject,  being  of  the 
class  denominated  "  occasional  poems,"  and  therefore  charm  only  by 
their  beauties  of  execution.  But  as  his  translations  from  Anacreon 
are  unrivalled  in  the  language  for  theur  sprtghtliness  and  elegance,  to 
is  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  wife  for  its  simple  pathos. 

Nieuwland's  high  poetical  talent  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
combined  with  other  talents  which  have  generally  been  considered 
incompatible  with  an  ardent  imagination.  In  oopjunction  with  Van 
Swinden  he  published  a  nautical  almanac ;  and  also  wrote  1^  treatise 
(1787)  on  the  means  of  sscertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  which  has 
been  frequentiy  reprinted.  Beddes  this  he  had  begun  a  work  on 
navigation,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  appeared  (1792),  his  death 
preventing  him  from  completing  it  An  account  of  his  other  sdentific 
and  philosophical  writings  may  be  found  in  Iiis  Eloge  by  Van  Swinden. 
That  he  possessed  very  extraordioary  mental  powers  and  rapidily  of 
apprehendon  admits  of  no  doubt,  when  the  extent  of  his  studies  and 
attainments  is  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  life  snd  the  variety 
of  his  avocations.    In  1789  he  was  lector  in  navigation  and  natural 

ghilwophy  at  Amsterdam ;  in  1792  he  became  head-teacher  at  Leyden, 
I  the  matfaematioal  and  pbydcal  sciences ;  and  in  1798  profesEor  of 
mathematics,  phydcs,  arcnitecture,  hydraulics,  and  astronomy.  He 
died  on  the  14Ui  of  November  1794,  about  eight  months  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  child. 

NIGER,  CAIUS  PESCE'NNIUS,  appears  to  have  been  of  humUe 
origin ;  but  his  great  military  talents  recommended  him  succesdvely 
to  the  notice  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  snd  Pertinax,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  consul 
together  with  Septimius  Severus,  and  obtained  the  government  of 
Syria. 

On  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  aj).  198,  the  empire  was  exposed  £or 
sale  by  the  Prsstorian  guards,  and  was  purchased  by  Didius  Juliimus^ 
whom  the  senate  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  emperor.  The 
people  however  did  not  tamdy  submit  to  this  indignity ;  and  three 
generals^  at  the  head  of  their  respective  l^on%  Septimius  Severmi^ 
who  commanded  in  Pannonia,  Clodius  Albinus,  in  Britain,  and  Peaeen- 


nius  Niger,  in  Syria,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  nomination  of  the 
Prsetorians,  and  eadi  claimed  the  empire.  Of  these,  Niger  wu  the 
most  i>opular,  and  his  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  all  tiSe  proriDoei 
of  the  Bast  But  he  did  not  possess  the  enersy  and  activity  of  hii 
rival  Severus.  Instead  of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  his  presence  wai 
indispensable,  he  quietiy  remained  at  Antiodi,  while  Severus  msnhed 
to  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made  active  proparatioDs  for  prose* 
outing  the  war  against  him  in  Asia.  Roused  at  length  from  hii 
inactivity,  Niger  crossed  over  to  Europe  and  established  hii  head- 
quarters at  Byzantium;  but  he  had  scarody  arrived  at  this  place, 
before  his  troops  in  Asia  were  defeated  near  Cyaious  by  the  generals  of 
Severus.  He  was  soon  however  able  to  collect  another  army,  whidi  he 
commanded  in  person;  but  bdng  defeated  succesdvely  nesr  KicsBs 
and  at  lasus,  he  abandoned  his  troops,  and  fled  towuds  the  Euphrates 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  among  tiie  Parthians.  But  before 
he  could  readi  the  Euphrates,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  detachment  of 
the  enem^,  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot 
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Coin  of  Niger. 

« NIOHTINGALB,  MISS  FLORENCE,  the  younger  of  two 
daughters,  was  bom  in  1820,  in  the  dty  of  Florence,  *' wbeoce,*'  says 
the  author  of  a  '  Stroll  to  Lea  Hurst^'  **  her  first  name  is  derived."  Her 
father,  William  Edward  Nightingale  of  Lea  Hurst^  Derbyshire^  was 
descended  firom  an  andent  Yorkshire  family,  named  Shore,  and  went 
by  that  name  himself  so  reoentiy  as  1815,  when  in  complianoe  with 
the  wishes  of  an  undo  by  the  mother^s  dde,  he  adopted  the  present 
family  name.  He  married  in  18 1 8  a  daughter  of  Wm.  Smith,  Esq^  M.P. 
for  Norwich.  Florence  Nightingale  appears  to  have  becoi  instructed 
at  home;  where,  beddes  the  usud  accomplishments,  die  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  German,  and  other  modem  languagea,  which,  dtuing 
her  travels  on  the  Continent^  to  examine  the  hospitals  and  asylome 
for  the  poor  and  aged,  were  of  essential  service.  In  early  child- 
hood, a  marked  sympathy  with  evecy  kind  of  affliction  declared  itself 
in  her ;  and  it  was  fostered  both  by  the  enooursgement  of  her  frieads, 
and  the  means  for  its  exercise  which  her  father^s  fortune  plaoed  at  her 
dispossL  From  the  first,  her  benevolence  took  the  aspect  of  method, 
bdng  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  serious ;  she  seemed  from  naturd  instinct 
to  have  adopted  her  own  vocation.  Her  reading  mainly  consisted  of 
the  writings  of  pious  Clunstians  of  different  countries  and  sges,  who 
have  had  their  missions  of  charity.  From  Lea  Hurst^  where  much  of 
her  eariy  life  was  spent,  she  vidted  the  schods  and  hospitals  of  the 
neighbouriiood,  and  when  time  had  lent  its  impulse  to  this  bene- 
volence, die  longed  to  exteod  its  sphere  by  exploring  the  great 
hospitals  of  England.  With  this  view,  she  was  taken  to  the  metropolis, 
where  die  examined  with  rigid  eare  the  sevval  systeuM  of  treatment 
pursued  in  the  hospitals^  reformatory  institutions^  and  ww^ooses. 
She  took  great  pains  in  observing  the  nursing  of  patients  in  the 
Middlesex  hospital,  whence  afterwards  she  selected  some  of  the  nurses 
who  aocompanied  her  to  the  East  After  this  she  gathered  new  expe- 
rience by  in^wcting  the  prindpal  hospitals  in  the  country  towns. 

During  this  protracted  couise  of  study,  the  observation  whidi  most 
frequently  recurred  to  her,  was  the  want  of  competent  nurses,  and  a 
schod  for  the  training  of  them.  This  defidenqy  sLe  often  complsined 
of;  the  oomplaint  has  since  been  repeated  by  medical  men  ss  well 
as  by  voluntary  sisters  of  charity,  and  it  forma  the  basis  of  that 
important  movement  in  flavour  of  the  dok  and  poor,  which  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Mrs.  S.  Austin,  and  other  ladies  are  now  eopiged  in  promot- 
ing. At  length,  she  learned  that  such  a  training  school  as  die  desired, 
though  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  Eingdom,  existed  in 
Qermiany.  This  was  the  institution  at  Kaiserswerth,  founded  by 
Pastor  Fliedner,  for  the  practical  training  of  deaooneases,  or  ridtiug 
nurses,  who  go  out  to  vidt  the  dck  and  poor.  This  humble  pastor 
had  the  charge  of  a  community  of  Protestants,  working  people  belong- 
ing to  a  large  factory  near  Dussddorf  on  the  Rhine;  the  proprietors 
of  whidi  having  been  ruined  by  thelate  war,  the  artisans  were  reduced 


to  extreme  misery.  But  this  great  disaster  did  not  subdue  the  spirit 
of  thdr  minister.  Unwilling  to  desert  his  fiook,  he  travelled  through 
Qermanv,  Holland,  and  England  to  rsise  subecriptions,  partly  to  build 
a  church  for  their  us&  Whilst  in  this  ooont^y  he  was  introduced 
to  the  late  Mis.  Fry.  The  objects  which  then  engrossed  that  kdy's 
mind,  at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  sealous  charity  of  the 
Qermsn  pastor,  who,  on.  his  return  home^  formed  at  Diissddorf  the 
first  sodetj  existing  in  Qermsny  for  the  improvement  of  prison  disci- 
pline. But  his  aims  and  purposes  expanding,  in  1888,  he  opened  the 
first  branch  of  Elaiserswerth  institution  by  founding  his  penitentiary 
in  a  summerhouse  in  his  garden :  he  began  with  one  fraU  female,  and 
one  voluntary  asdstant     In  1885,  his  establishment   comprised  a 
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geoenl  hoftpital,  a  lunatio  uylam,  an  asylum  for  orphans,  and  an 
infant  schooL  He  too  felt  the  deficiency  whioh  afberwarda  impressed 
Misa  Nightingale,  the  want  of  skilful  nurses;  and  to  remedy  this  evil, 
new  depaiimants  were  formed  for  the  proper  training  of  hospital 
nuasea,  of  teaohen  to  instruct  nurses,  and  of  deaconesses,  or  outdoor 
nursea  Indeed  the  whole  foundation  assumed  the  oharaoter  of  a 
training  achooL  It  is  however  the  hospital  above  all,  opened  in  1886, 
which  distinguishes  this  institution.  In  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
this  establishment,  begun  with  only  ooe  patient  and  one  nurse,  has  so 
fiur  increased,  that  it  contained  in  1855  no  less  than  190  sisters,  97  of 
whom  having  become  efficient,  after  a  full  course  of  training,  were 
distribated  over  Germany,  England,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  United 
Statsa. 

In  the  year  1849  Misa  Florence  Nightingale  resolved  to  enter  the 
Kaiserawerth  institution  as  one  of  the  voluntary  nurses.  Accordingly 
she  placed  hers^  under  Uie  guidance  of  Pastor  Fliedner,  went  through 
the  regular  course  of  training,  and  surrounded  by  skilful  sisters,  whom 
she  has  ainee  described,  acquijnd  that  aptitude  in  nursing  and  snigioal 
dressanf^  which  has  ainoe  been  praoUsed  on  a  far  more  extensive  field. 
She  spent  upwards  of  six  months  in  the  hospital  of  Kaiserswerth; 
witoesaing  tiie  devotion  of  Fh>testant  German  ladies  when  risking 
their  lives  in  the  infected  wards.  She  saw  more  than  one  of  them  die. 
Ik  was  there  she  acquired  that  absence  of  aU  dread  of  cholera  cases^ 
which  made  the  aiok  soldiers  at  Scutari  look  upon  her  with  admiration. 
On  leaving  Kaiserswerth  in  1850,  she  visited  a  niunber  of  other 
hoapitala  uid  asylums  for  the  poor  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
hut  more  particularly  those  iosiitutions  formed  on  the  model  of 
I^tttor  FUechier's,  for  the  training  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers. 
Among  the  many  siiters  of  charity  she  met  with  in  her  progress  was  a 
German  lady,  the  Baroness  Rantsau,  directress  of  a  royal  benevolent 
insfcitation  at  Berlin,  patronised  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  like  herself, 
the  baroness  had  adopted  the  vocation  of  voluntary  nurse^  and  had 
qualified  at  Kaiserswerth. 

Alter  her  return  to  England,  Hiss  Nightingale  remained  some 
montha  at  Lea  Hurst^  to  recruit  her  health.  Her  next  service  was  the 
direction  of  the  Sanatorium  for  Invalid  Ladies  in  Upper  Harley-street, 
London,  where  she  remained  from  August  1858  to  October  1854, 
when  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  distress  of  the  British  army, 
had  rouaed  the  sympathy  of  the  nation.  The  question  having  been 
strongly  uif^,  with  a  pointed  reference  to  the  assirtanoe  rendered  by 
the  Sisters  of  (%itfity  in  the  French  camp,  '*  Are  there  no  women  in 
Protestant  England  to  go  forth?*'  lir.  Sidney  Herbert,  secretary  at 
war,  determined  to  send  cut  to  the  East  a  staff  of  Toluntary  nurses; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  urgent  request  that  Miss  NightLagale^ 
who  endeavoured  to  shun  notice  and  fame,  was  induced  to  take  upon 
herself  the  onerous  duty  of  its  superintendence.  Having  reached 
Gonstantinople  a  day  or  two  before  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  Novem- 
ber 5tb,  1854,  accompanied  hj  her  friends  and  coadjutors,  Mr.  and 
Mia.  Biacebridge,  and  forty-two  competent  nurses,  some  of  them  ladies 
of  rank  and  fortune,  she  took  up  her  quarters  in  the  great  barrack 
hospital  at  Scutari.  The  battle  of  Inkermann  sent  down  to  that 
hospital,  in  a  single  day,  upwards  of  600  wounded  soldiers;  and  so 
great  was  the  rapidity  with  which  sickness  spread  through  the  camp, 
that  tibo  nnmber  of  patients  at  Scutari  rose  in  two  months,  from 
September  80th  to  November  80th,  from  500  to  3000,  and  on  the 
loth  of  January  1855  nearly  10,000  sick  men  were  scattered  over  the 
varioua  hcapitus  on  the  Bosporus.  Miss  Nightingale  remained  nearly 
two  years  in  the  East  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  services  she  and 
other  Kbc^mK  ladies  rendered  there;  for  their  value  is  universslly 
a^aowledgod.  Her  devoted  assiduity  was  only  interrupted  by  an 
attack  of  hospital  fever,  in  May  1855.  Immediately  on  her  recovery 
§b»  resomed  her  good  work,  nor  did  she  reUnquish  it,  until  nearly  the 
last  of  the  great  army  had  been  re-embarked.  Then  she  came  back, 
and  reached  her  father's  seat  at  Lea  Hurst,  on  the  8th  of  September 
185d.  Her  services  have  heen  warmly,  ungrudgingly,  and  gratefully 
rseognised  from  the  Queen  down  to  the  peasant,  with  a  unanimity 
only  accorded  to  such  rare,  unostentatious,  and  truly  admirable 
condoet.  A  subscription  to  found  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
Buasa,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Nightingale,  has  been  raised  by  the 
country  as  the  most  appropriate  testmionial  of  her  services;  it  reached 
50,000/. 

A  pamphlet  written  by  Miss  Nightingale,  and  published  in  1850  for 
the  benefit  of  the  establishment  for  invalid  ladies  in  Upper  Harley- 
street,  is  entitled — *  The  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  for 
the  i'ractical  Training  of  Deaconesses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
Pastor  Fliedner.' 

Misa  Nightingale  has  embodied  much  of  the  results  of  her  experience 
snd  study  of  tl^  treatment  of  the  sick  in  two  brief  but  very  valuable 
works  :  '  Hints  on  HospitjUs,'  and  '  Hints  on  Nursing.' 

NIKON,  a  celebrated  personage  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  and  the 
sixth- patriarch  in  the  Russian  church,  was  bom  in  May  1605,  in  a 
village  near  Nischnei-Novgorod,  where  his  father  was  a  husbandman. 
A  natural  indioation  for  study  led  him  to  become  the  pupil  of  a  monk 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Makarius.  The  taste  which  he  there  acquired 
for  monastic  life  and  discipline  was  so  strong,  that  although  he  married, 
in  compliance  with  the  pressing  instances  of  his  family,  he  separated 
from  his  wife  sfter  ten  years'  union,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter 
the  convent  of  St.  Alexis  at  Moscow,  While  he  himself  retired  to  a 
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small  island  in  the  White  Sea,  not  for  from  Solowetz,  where  there  was 
a  brotherhood  of  hermits  living  in  detached  cells.  The  desolation  of 
the  place  and  the  severity  of  the  discipline  served  rather  to  increase 
than  to  abate  the  ardour  of  the  new  redusa;  but  the  zeal  of  the 
hrethren  led  to  dissensions  that  terminated  in  his  expulsion,  or  at 
least  his  flight. 

Being  desirous  of  replacicg  their  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifice, 
Nikon,  and  Elisar,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  community,  proceeded 
to  Moscow,  where  they  collected  contributions  for  the  purpose ;  but 
on  their  return,  Eliaar  took  the  money  into  his  own  keeping^  and 
manifested  no  intention  of  af^lying  it  to  the  intended  purpose.  This 
led  to  remonstrances  and  altercations ;  and  to  such  persecution  on  the 
part  of  Elisar,  that  Nikon  pushed  off  from  the  island  in  sl  small  boat ; 
and  after  incurring  great  danger,  was  driven  to  the  island  Kj,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Onega,  where  he  set  up  a  wooden  cross.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  monastery  on  that  spot,  in  fulfilment 
of  which  may  now  ha  seen  the  magnificent  cloister  of  the  Holy  Orosa 
Associating  himself  with  a  community  caUed  the  Koscheoser  hermit?, 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  sanctity  and  severity  of 
life,  that  on  the  death  of  their  abbot,  or  principal,  he  was  elected  in 
his  place,  in  1645.  Being  compelled  three  years  afterwards  to  take  a 
journey  to  Moscow,  to  arrange  some  afiurs  of  their  community,  he 
there  became  known  to  the  Gear  Alexis  Mikailovich,  who  was  so  struck 
with  his  eloquence  and  understanding,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  ap- 
pointed arehimandrit  of  the  Novospasky  Convent  A  new  career  wm 
thus  suddenly  opened  to  him:  his  influence  with  the  sovereign 
increased  daily,  and  he  employed  it  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  On 
being  appointed  metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  in  1648,  he  attached  the 
people  of  that  city  to  him  no  less  strongly :  his  eloquence  drew  crowds 
to  hear  his  discouraae  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  bounty  maintained 
numbers  during  a  severe  famine.  Besides  this  he  appeased  a  violent 
popular  insurrection  at  Novgorod  in  1650,  at  very  imminent  peril  to 
his  own  person.  In  the  meanwhile  he  continued  in  high  favour  with 
the  Casr,  who  frequently  corresponded  with  him,  and  who,  cm  the 
des^  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  in  1652,  appointed  him  his  successor. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  ooounenced  ^  reforms  in  the  books, 
as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  liturgy,  of  the  church ;  and  held 
several  councils  relative  to  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  But  herein 
his  Ksal  led  to  his  disgrace :  his  reforms  were  regarded  ss  dangerous 
innovations ;  and  notwithstanding  the  Czar  had  shown  such  friendly 
confidence  in  him  as  to  place  his  own  family  under  his  care  during  the 
pestilence  at  Moscow  in  1658*54,  and  had  attended  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Yoskresensky  monastery  (erected  by  Nikon)  in  1657,  the 
patriarch's  enemies  contrived  to  prejudice  him  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  sovereign,  and  in  1658  he  retired  to  the  monastery  just  mentioned, 
situated  about  forty  versts  from  the  capital,  whence  he  refused  to 
return.  The  feeling  against  him  increased,  till  at  leogth,  in  1667,  a 
council  was  held  at  Moscow,  at  which  the  Czar  himself  presided,  and 
which  was  attended  by  the  patxiarohs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
those  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  having  excused  themselves. 
The  result  was  that  Nikon  was  deposed  from  his  dignity,  and  was 
banished  to  the  Bielooaersky  monastery,  with  the  rank  of  a  simple 
monk.  Thers  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Alexis,  whose 
successor,  Pheodor  Alexievioh,  granted  him  permission  to  return  to 
the  Yoskresensky  monastery ;  but  he  died  on  the  journey  thithei;,  at 
Taroslav,  August  17th,  1681,  at  the  age  of  seventy -five. 

Nikon  compiled  a  collection  of  ancient  Russian  chronicles  to  the 
year  1630,  which  were  printed  by  the  Academy  of  Soieuoss  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  8  vols.  4to,  1767-92.  He  also  wrote  several  dogmatical 
and  theological  pieces,  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime, 
o  NILEUS,  a  surgeon  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  celebrated  for  the 
invention  of  a  machine  called  the  '  plinthium,'  which  was  employed 
with  success  in  reducing  luxations  of  the  femur.  (Cela,  *  De  Med.,* 
lib.  viii.,  cap.  20 ;  Oribai^  '  De  Machinam,'  cap.  8,  p.  617.)  Some  of  his 
medioines  are  quoted  by  Qalen,  Aetius,  Celsus,  Paulus  .^Igineta, 
Csslius  Aurelianus,  snd  Oribasius.  The  exact  time  when  he  lived  is 
not  known ;  but  as  he  u  mentioned  by  Celsus,  we  may  perhaps  safely 
place  him  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

*  NILSSON,  SYEN,  professor  of  natural  history  m  the  University 
of  Lund,  and  the  most  distinguished  living  zoologist  in  Sweden,  was 
bom  in  1787.  He  studied  at  Lund,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  a 
teacher  of  natural  history  in  connection  with  that  university.  In  1818 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  a  titular 
professor.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  natural 
history  collections  of  tiie  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1882  he  became 
ordinary  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Lund.  He 
was  also  at  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  where  men  of  science  are  advanced  to  positions  iu  the  Church, 
made  a  prebend.  In  1836  he  visited  England  and  France,  and  at  this 
time  was  deeply  interested  in  the  studies  of  archosolbgy.  His  works 
on  natural  history  have  been  very  numerous,  and  he  has  especially 
devoted  himself  to  the  illustration  of  Scandinavian  ecology.  One  of 
his  earliest  and  moat  important  works  was  Ins  '  Scandinavian  Fauna,' 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1820  and  the  third  iu 
1828.  His  other  works  have  been  mostly  expansions  of  this,  nod  he 
has  at  various  times  published  papers  on  the  comparative  anatomy, 
habits^  and  structm'e  of  Scandinavian  animals.  He  has  ako  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  tutaect  of  archasology,  and  has  published  a 
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work  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Scandinavian  raoea.  His 
researches  bave  exi«uded  to  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  and  he  has 
published  several  papers  ou  the  subjects  of  geology  and  palssontology. 

KITHAKD,  bora  in  790,  was  son  of  Angilbertus.  and  of  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charlemagne.  Ho  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald> 
graudson  of  that  priooe,  fought  in  his  service,  and  died  of  wounds 
received  in  it,  about  859.  Nithard  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the 
wan  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  his  brothers,  which  is  inserted  in 
Duchesne's  collection, '  Historiae  fVancomm  Soriptores/  In  his  history 
Nithard  gives  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  his 
brother  Louis  the  Gtomanic,  whidi  was  sworn  to  by  tham  at  Stras- 
boui;g,  and  is  dated  on  the  16th  kalendi  of  March  842.  This  treaty 
was  written  both  in  the  Latm  and  Komanoe  languages,  and  is  the 
oldest  existing  monument  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  often  quoted  as 
an  interesting  document  for  the  history  of  the  modem  languages  which 
were  formed  in  Western  and  Southern  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bomao  empii'e.  The  Romance  text  begins  thus  : — "  Pro  Deo  amur, 
et  pro  Christian  poplo  et  noatro  commun  salvament,  disi  di  avant,  in 
quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  donate  ai  salyarai,  io  eist  meon  fradre 
Earlo,**  &C. 

NOAILLES,  D£;  the  title  of  an  old  and  iUustrioua  family  of  the 
French  nobUit^,  which  originally  belouged  to  the  province  of  Limousin, 
where  it  had  a 'chateau  and  hereditary  domaui  not  far  from  Brives. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  lords  of  Noailles  in  old  documents  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  Moreri  ('  Dictionnaire 
Bistorique ')  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  lords  of  Noailles,  beginning 
with  Hugues,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  who 
went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Louis  IX.  and  died  on  the  journey. 
Many  individuals  of  this  family  figure  in  the  history  of  France  aa 
filling  hi^h  offices,  both  civil  and  military.  The  most  distinguished 
are — 1.  Anne  Jules,  duke  of  Noailles,  peer  and  marshal  of  France, 
who  served  in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  died  in  1708.  2.  Adrien 
Maurice,  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  the  preceding.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Spanish  campaigns  during  the  war  of  the  Succession, 
took  the  strong  fortress  of  Gerona  in  Catalonia,  was  made  grandee  of 
Spain  by  Philip  Y.,  and  minister  under  the  regent  D'Orl^ans.  He 
afterwai^s  commanded  the  French  armies  in  (Germany  and  Italy  in 
1733-85,  and  again  in  1741-48.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1766.  His  wife 
was  Fran^oise  d'Aubign^,  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Millot 
published  after  his  death  'M^moires  Politiquea  et  Militaires  pour 
servir  k  I'Histoire  de  Louis  XIV.  et  Louis  XV.,  composes  sur  lee 
Pieces  Oiiginales  recueiUies  par  Adrien  Maurice,  duo  de  Noailles.' 
These  memoirs  contain  many  interesting  partioulsn.  8.  Louis 
Autoine,  cardinal  de  Noailles,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Pbris  in  1695.  He  became  involved  in  the  wearisome 
disputes  between  the  Janaenists  and  the  Jesuits,  displeased  both 
parties,  and  at  last  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
subject  of  the  famous  papal  bull  *  Unigenitus.'  [Clxmsnt  XL]  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regent  recalled  Cardinal  de  Noailles  to 
court  and  showed  him  great  £vour.  The  cardinal  died  at  Paris  in 
1728,  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  regretted  for  his  sincere 
piety  and  his  great  charitableness.  4.  Louis,  yisconnt  of  Noailles, 
was  returned  in  1789  to  the  SUtes-General  for  the  order  of  nobility 
by  the  baiUiage  of  Nemours,  and,  like  several  others  of  his  order, 
cordially  adopted  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  On  the  memorable 
night-sittmg  of  the  4th  of  August^  Noailles  proposed  and  carried  the 
auppression  of  feudal  rights,  and  of  all  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  he  moved  for 
the  suppression  of  all  titles  of  nobility,  which  motion  wss  also  carried. 
After  the  end  of  the  seasion  of  the  National  Assembly  he  repaired  to 
the  army  on  the  Rhine,  but  when  the  Jacobin  party  obtained  the 
asoendancy  he  enugrated.  He  returned  under  the  consulate,  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  St.  Domingo  as  general  of  brigade,  and  was  killed,  in 
1808,  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  Tgngli^h. 

NODIER,  CHARLES,  was  bom  at  Besancon  in  fiance,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1780  or  1783.  Under  his  fother,  a  man  of  stem 
principles  and  of  a  cultivated  mind,  he  evinced  in  early  life  a  consider- 
able disposition  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  entered  on  a  course  of  classical  study,  which  was  however 
soon  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the  revolution,  the  principles  of 
which  his  father,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Besan9on,  warmly  espoused. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  young  Nodier  employed  himself  in  writing 
poetry  and  composing  tragedies  on  classical  subjects.  These  early 
oompositions  he  was  accustomed  to  read  to  an  aged  fneud,  who  advised 
him  to  devote  himself  to  more  serious  pursuits.  The  beneficial  con- 
sequence of  his  advice  became  manifest^  when  five  years  after  he 
publLihed  a  work  of  considerable  iiesearch  and  great  critical  acumen, 
entitled  *  Le  Dictionnaue  des  Onomatop^'  that  is,  a  dictionary  of 
words  which  derive  their  signification  direcdy  from  the  action  which 
they  represent  {6yofia,  «a  nam©,'  and  iroi««,  'to  make'),  as  the  verb  'to 
hiss  m  our  hmguage^  and  'siffier'  in  French.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Fourcroy  [FouBOBor],  it  was  used  as  a  dass-book  throughout  France, 
and  a  copy  of  it»  by  order  of  government,  was  placed  in  the  Ubrary  of 
every  Lyceum  or  public  school.  During  the  same  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  he  formed  an  acquaintanoe  which  terminated  in  the  most 
intimate  friendship  with  H.  de  Ghsntrans,  a  Royalist  officer,  who  was 
impelled  to  seek  for  safety  in  &  retired  country  life;  through  him 
Nodier  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natuial  history,  to  which  he 


afterwards  devotefl  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time ;  it  wu  espe* 
cially  to  the  minute  examination  of  insects  and  fiower*  that  he  attsohed 
himself  and  his  taste  for  them  is  strongly  marked  in  all  his  afW 
productions.  He  published  in  1798  the  result  of  lus  studies  in  a 
dissertation  on  the  organs  of  hearing  in  insects,  and  in  1801  in  a 
snudl  work  entitled  '  Biblioth5que  Entomologique.' 

In  1796  Nodier  had  gone  to  Paris,  where,  furnished  with  nnmeroos 
recommendations,  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  best  Hteraiy 
societies  of  that  time.  Two  years  afterwards  he  retired  to  his  native 
town ;  but  soon  becoming  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  a  provincial 
life,  he  sought  for  novelty  in  the  sodety  of  this  political  prisoners  and 
suspected  Royalists,  who  at  that  time  abounded  at  Besancon.  Hit 
imprudence^  however,  became  the  fortunate  means  of  bringing  hii 
talents  more  prominently  into  notice.  The  company  he  was  kMping 
brought  him  under  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  and  his  room 
was  one  night  forced  open  and  searched  by  the  polioe  agents,  and  his 
papers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prefect,  Jean  Debry,  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  French  Republic,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Rastadt  by 
the  Austrians.  While  searching  among  his  papers  for  some  traces  of  s 
political  plot,  Debry  met  with  the  manuscript  of  '  Le  Dkstionnaire  des 
Onomatop^es,'  and  waa  surprised  to  discover  the  deep  research  sod 
learned  disquisitions  contaixied  in  a  work  of  a  young  man  whose  habits 
were  apparently  so  frivolous.  With  just  discernment  he  perceived  to 
what  important  uses  might  be  applied  the  power  of  a  mind  so  briUiaat 
in  imagination  and  so  persevering  in  study.  Under  hi^  infloential 
auspices  the  work  was  published,  with  the  success  already  mentioned. 

At  the  revolution  which  placed  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  Nodier, 
who  during  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  the  Republio  had  expressed 
opinions  favourable  to  the  RoyaUsts,  became  under  Napoleon  a  stem 
Republican.  Indeed,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  had  no 
poUtioal  opinions.  The  disposition  of  his  mind  always  prompted  him  to 
oppose  the  prevalent  tendendee  of  the  age.  Thus,  under  the  Republic^ 
which  discountenanced  religion,  Nodier  professed  openly  the  most 
religious  sentiments;  under  the  Consulate,^  he  was  at  one  time  a 
Girondist*  at  another  a  Vendean ;  under  the  Empire,  he  was  a  disoou' 
tented  Liberal ;  under  the  Restoration,  he  sung  the  prsases  of  the 
political  party  which  had  brought  to  the  soaffold  the  brother  of  the 

His  first  poem, '  Napoleone,'  is  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  liberty, 
and  appesxed  in  1800,  when  militaiy  power  was  assuming  tbe 
ascendant ;  the  last  lines  are  a  tribute  of  praise  to  "  the  martyred 
Sidney."  An  imprisonment  of  some  months  was  the  result,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  was  sent  back  to  his  native  town,  and  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police.  Thus  secluded  from  society,  he 
devoted  more  time  to  literature,  and  he  especially  attached  himself  to 
a  critical  study  of  his  own  language.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
appeared  his 'Ezamen  critique  des  Dictionnaires  de  la  Lsngne  Fraa- 
$aise ; '  a  work  replete  with  learned  and  instructive  remarks.  To  this 
period  also  is  to  be  assigned  his  '  Peintre  de  Saltsbourg,'  which  he 
composed  while  wandering  over  the  country  to  avoid  the  watchful 
persecution  of  the  government  agents.  After  some  years  spent  in  thi« 
manner  of  life,  he  retired  to  D6le,  where  he  gave  public  lectures  oq 
French  literature,  which  met  with  success  unprecedented  in  a  small 
oountry-town.  It  was  there  that  he  first  beoune  acquainted  with 
MademoiMlle  Deair^e  Charv^  a  lady  of  great  accomplishments  and 
personal  attractionB,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

Nodier  spent  the  first  years  of  his  married  life  at  Qumtigny,  nesr 
the  Jura ;  it  was  amongst  the  picturesque  woods  and  meadowsi  whioh 
adorn  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  that  most  pf  the  poems  which 
have  added  |io  much  to  his  celebrity  were  composed.  The  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  charms  of  a  country  life  in  order  to  settle  in  Paris,  he  having  in 
vain  soUcited  the  vacant  situation  of  public  librarian  of  Ddle,  to  which 
was  attached  the  small  salary  of  1000  fr.,  about  40L  a  year.  In  Paris 
he  soon  made  himself  known  by  his  numerous  publications,  and 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the '  Journal  des  D^bats.'  A  short 
interruption  to  his  residence  at  Paris  was  caused  by  the  acceptanoe  of 
the  office  of  librarian  at  Laybach  in  Illyria,  with  a  salary  of  1800  fr., 
half  of  which  he  generously  bestowed  upon  an  aged  German  who  hsd 
been  his  predecessor.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  produced  UtUe 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Nodier ;  he  continued  attached  to  the  *  Jourpai 
des  D^bats,'  whioh  paper  he  afterwards  left  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  '  Quotidienne.'  This  period  of  Nodier's  life  was  rich  in  Utarary 
labour ;  each  successive  year  he  produced  a  work,  which,  taken  by  itself, 
was  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity  on  the  author.  In  1818  appeared  his 
*  Jean  Sbogar,'  in  which  he  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of -German 
literature;  in  1819  *Th^r^  Hubert^'  a  short  ronoAooe  renisrkable 
for  the  unaffected  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  simple  development  of 
its  plot ;  in  1820  <Ad^e,'  another  imitation  of  the  German;  in  1821 
'  Smarra,'  derived  from  the  writings  of  Apuleius,  and '  Trilby'  in  1822. 

Nodier  was  shortly  after  this  nominated  to  the  important  situation  of 
librarian  to  the  Arsenal  at  Paris.  Nodier's  rooms  at  the  Arsenal  soon 
became  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  capital, 
who  were  attracted  thither  by  the  a£Eability  of  the  librarisn,  and  by 
the  charms  of  his  brilliant  and  lesuned  conversation.  Among  the  most 
constant  of  his  visitors  were  Victor  Hugo,  lAmartine,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  Ste.  Beuve.  It  is  not  the  least  surprising  fact  connected 
with  the  life  of  Nodier,  that  amidst  the  incessant  oocupatioos  of  hi* 
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dtuatiosi,  and  the  time  ytihich.  he  deToted  to  the  society  of  his  friends^ 
he  should  have  produced  so  many  works  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
original  genius.  It  would  be  here  impossible  e?en  to  enumerate  all 
his  productions.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Biographic  Universelle' 
and  other  publications,  and  the  originator  of  the  '  Grand  Dictionnaire 
Historique,'  whOe  almost  daily  publishing  yarious  woriu  of  a  more 
popular  chaxmcter,  such  as  his  'SouYenirs  de  la  Jeunesse,*  '  In^  de  las 
Same,"  Les  Fantaisies  du  Docteur  K^phobus,'  '  Dernier  Banquet  des 
Oirondins,*  and  'Franciscus  Columna,'  his  last  and  perhaps  most 
iwnarkabls  noweL  In  1834  the  French  Academy  did  him  the  tardy 
jostioe  of  electing  him  a  member  of  their  body  in  the  place  of  Mons. 

At  kogth,  under  the  effects  of  constant  application,  Nodier^s  health 
gradually  gave  way.  The  eyening  before  Christmas,  1843,  was  the 
kst  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  literary 
friends.  Three  days  after  he  was  taken  with  a  serious  illness,  more 
lingering  than  painful,  and  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
January  1844. 

Nodier^s  peculiar  characteristic  aa  a  'litterateur '  is  that  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  no  special  subject,  but  wrote  on  almost 
every  subject,  and  that  in  a  way  which  leads  one  to  auppoae  that,  had 
he  attached  himeelf  to  it,  he  might  liavie  attained  great  eminence, 
As  a  poet  his  merit  consists  in  the  purity  of  his  style  and  diction,  his 
hoctility  to  the  innovations  which  have  been  introduced  in  French 
literature^  and  hii  faithful  adherence  to  their  beet  cUusical  models.  In 
one  reepeot  he  deserves  especial  praise^  the  substance  and  moral  of  his 
writings  are  as  pure  as  his  style. 

There  is  a  short  but  very  interesting  biography  of  Nodier  by  his 
friend  Fkanois  Wey,  Parii,  1845;  and  also  in  the  <  Portraito  litt^raires 
de  Ste.  Beuve; '  to  these  two  worka  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
materkls  of  this  article. 

NOETUS,  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  and  contemporary  with 
Origen,  jji  chiefly  known  in  eodesiastioal  history  for  the  heterodox 
opinions  which  he  advanced  respecting  the  Trinity.  He  appears  to 
have  bdieved  in  only  one  divine  person,  and  to  have  denied  the  dis- 
tinct and  proper  personality  of  tiie  Word  and  Spirit.  He  is  said  by 
Spiphanina  to  have  asserted  that  the  Father  was  begotten,  suffered, 
and  diedy  and  that  in  reality  he  was  Christ  From  this  opinion  Noetua 
and  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians,  that  i%  persons  who 
believed  that  the  Father  alone  had  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men ;  but  it 
has  been  remarked  by  Beausobre  (*  Hist  de  Kanich^'  p.  688)  with 
eonsiderable  truth, ''  that  this  opinion  is  so  absurd  and  so  manifestiy 
contrary  to  many  texts  of  the  New  Testament^  that  it  appears  scaroelv 
possible  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  any  reasonable  man;  which 
makes  him  suspect  that  this  was  not  the  opmion  of  those  persons,  but 
a  consequence  which  the  orthodox  drew  from  their  principles." 
Koetoa  u  also  said  to  have  maintained  that  he  was  Moses  and  that 
his  brother  was  Aaron;  but  it  is  more  probable,  as  Beausobre  has 
remarked,  that  Noetua  and  his  brother  only  pretended  to  defend  the 
onity  of  God,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  followera  of  Noetns  probably  jomed  Sabellias,  whose  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
itoetua  appeara  to  have  been. 

NOLAN,  LEWIS  EDWARD,  Captain  in  the  15th  Hussars,  was 
the  son  of  the  Ute  Major  Nolan  of  the  70th  Begiment,  and  for  some 
years  Vice-Consul  at  Milan.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  served  in  Hungary  and  on  the  Polish  frontier.  In  1839 
he  obtained  a  oomoussion  ae  ensign  in  the  4th  Foot,  from  whence  in 
the  following  month  he  exchanged  into  the  15th  Hussars,  then  sta* 
tioned  at  Madras.  Here  his  talents  and  energy  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  then  governor,  who  appointed  him  to 
a  post  on  hia  sta£  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe,  he  mastered  the  native  dialects,  and  entered  actively 
into  the  details  of  the  military  system  in  the  East.  On  returning 
home  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Russia,  and  inspected  most  of 
the  military  posts  in  that  empire.  The  results  of  his  professional 
■todiee  were  published  by  him  in  1858  in  a  work  of  some  merit,  on  the 
'Organisation,  Drill,  and  Manosuvres  of  a  Cavalry  Corps.'  Upon  the 
hceiSiog  out  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  the  foUowing  year,  he  was 
commieBioned  to  proceed  to  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  and  support  of  horses  for  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments. On  reaching  the  Crimea  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of 
Bfigadisi^Oenerai  Sir  R.  Airey,  K.C.B.,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the 
vriuen  command  from  Lord  Raglan,  ordering  the  cavalry  to  make 
the  fatal  charge  at  the  battle  of  BaJaklava,  in  which  the  gallant  captain 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fall,  October  25, 1854. 

KOLLEKKNS,  JOSEPH,  was  born  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  London, 
August  11, 1787;  his  father,  Francis  Joeeph  NoUekens,  who  was  an 
artist  of  much  ability  for  compositions  of  landscape  and  figures  after 
the  manner  of  Watteau,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp.  The  senior  NoUe- 
kens died  January  21,  1748,  and  his  widow  soon  after  married  again 
nad  went  to  leaide  in  Wales,  These,  drcumstancee  may  serve  to 
account  for  Joseph's  neglected  education,  for  his  literary  attainments 
Maroely  extended  to  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  endeavoured  in  after-life  to  make  up  for 
his  deficienc&es.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  with  Schee- 
Bttkers,  the  sculptor,  and  while  with  him  obtained  some  prizes  from 
the  Sodety  «f  Art%  who  afterwarda  voted  him  fifty  gmneaay  while  he 


waa  at  Rome,  for  his  Timoolea  before  Alexander.  He  set  out  for 
Rome  in  1760,  and  while  there  waa  noticed  by  some  of  his  country- 
men, among  others,  by  Qarrick  and  Sterne^  both  of  whom  sat  to  him* 
for  their  busts.  That  of  Sterne,  which  was  in  terra-ootta,  waa,  for 
likeness  and  character,  equal  to  any  which  he  afterwards  produced. 
In  Rome  be  turned  his  attention  also  to  a  rather  lucrative  if  not 
particularly  dignified  branch  of  art»  namely,  that  of  manufacturing 
antiques,  by  vamping  up  fragments,  finding  either  heads  and  limbe 
for  bodies,  or  bodies  for  heads  and  limbs;  one  of  tho  ^tatues  thus 
compounded  was  the  Minerva,  afterwards  purchased  for  a  thousand 
guineas,  and  now  in  the  Newby  collection  in  Yorkshire.  His  dexterity 
and  akill  in  repairs  of  this  kind  were  subsequentiy  displayed  in  some 
of  the  Townley  Marbles.  While  at  Rome  he  also  purchased  for  a 
trifle,  of  the  workmen  by  whom  they  were  discovered,  a  number  of 
fine  terra-oottas,  which  he  afterwards  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Townley,  and 
which  are  now  let  into  the  walls  at  the  BritLsh  MuseuoL  Among 
those  whose  patronage  he  obtained  during  his  stay  in  Italy  were  Lord 
Yarboroagh  and  the  Earl  of  Beaborough,  for  the  first  of  whom  he 
executed  a  group  of '  Mercury  and  Venus  chiding  Cupid.* 

After  about  ten  years  of  study  in  Italy,  which  had  be^  profitable 
to  him  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  he  returned  to  London  witii  habits 
of  economy  well  calculated  to  keep  what  he  had  acquired  and  to 
ensure  still  further  wealth.  He  established  himself  in  Mortimer- 
street,  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  aod  was  shortiy 
afterwards  honoured  by  the  king  s  sitting  to  him  for  hia  bust  The 
royal  patronage  and  the  celebrity  which  his  busts  of  Garrick  and 
Sterne  had  preriously  obtained,  perhaps  as  much  on  account  of  their 
subjecta  as  of  their  own  merit,  caused  him  to  be  almost  overwhelmed 
with  employment  of  that  kind:  he  had  sometimee  three  or  four 
Bitters  ki  the  course  of  one  day.  This  constant  application  to  the 
mere  taking  of  likenesses,  if  it  tended  to  render  him  more  studious 
of  the  mechanical  than  the  intellectual  part  of  Ms  art^  was  certainly 
congenial  to  his  inclination,  being  productive  of  immediate  profit^ 
and  suited  also  to  his  abilities.  The  tide  of  fashion  being  once 
in  his  favour,  the  peculiarity  of  address  and  bluntness  of  manners 
and  speech,  which  might  else  have  proved  disqualificationa  for  that 
branch  of  his  profession,  probably  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
recommend  him  to  those  who,  accustomed  to  courtesy  and  polish  of 
manners  in  their  own  oirde^  were  willing  to  amuse  themaelves  with 
the  oddities  of  one  who  had  obtained  a  kind  of  privilege  for  freedom 
of  tongue,  and  however  deficient  in  education,  NoUekens  waa  by  no 
means  wanting  either  in  shrewdness  or  tact. 

He  had  also  a  good  deal  of  employment  in  a  branch  of  the  art  still 
less  favourable  than  that  of  bust-making  for  the  display  of  it«  higher 
I^owers,  namely,  that  of  common-place  monuments  of  conunon-plaoe 
people.  In  such  subjects  almost  the  only  inspiration  that  an  artist 
can  feel  springs  out  of  pecuniary  remuneration;  yet  there  were 
exoeptiona  even  in  this  case,  for  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Howard  of 
Corby  Castle  is  one  of  his  best  productions,  pathetic  in  conception, 
elegant  and  tasteful  in  execution ;  as  a  work  of  art,  very  far  superior 
to  that  by  him  of  Captains  Manners*  Bayne,  and  Blair  in  Weatmioster 
Abbey,  which,  though  a  sumptuous,  is  but  a  frigid  and  mechaoical 
work.  Notwithstanding  both  his  occupations  of  this  kind  and  hia 
numerous  commissions  for  busts,  NoUekens  found  time  to  imdertake 
several  statues  and  piecea  of  poetic  sculpture,  among  which  were  no 
fewer  than  five  Venusea,  one  of  them  since  *known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rockingham  Venus,  and  ono  representing  the  goddess  anointing 
her  hair,  which  last  was  reckoned  by  the  artist  himself  to  be  his 
master-piece,  and  hardly  inferior  to  the  antique.  Among  his  groups 
were  a  Psetus  and  Arria  and  a  Cupid  and  Pyaohe. 

WhUe  wealth  was  pouring  in  upon  him  year  by  year,  his  expenses 
by  no  means  kept  nace  with  it*  nor  were  they  at  all  inoreased  by  his 
marriage ;  for  the  lady  he  selected.  Miss  Mary  Weldi,  though  of  some 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  waa  stiU  more  remarkable  for  her  rigid 
economy;  and  though  wealthy  and  childless,  both  the  husband  and 
wife  carried  theur  notions  of  frugality  ef en  to  penuriousness.  NoUe- 
kens died  on  the  23rd  of  April  ltt23,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  dividing 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  (amounting  to  about  6000/.),  the 
whole  of  his  vast  property  (somewhat  more  than  200,0001.)  between 
hia  friends  Francis  Palmer,  and  Francis  Douce,  the  weUknown  anti- 
quary, and  leaving  to  each  of  his  executors.  Sir  W.  Beeohey  and 
Thomaa  Smith,  only  100^  each.  Smith,  who  had  been  in  the  sculptors 
studio,  had  expected  a  very  considerable  legacy;  consequent^  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  surprise  if  his  biography  of  the  old  sculptor  is 
entirely  free  from  that  adnuration  of  his  subject  which  most  biographera 
entertun. 

NOLLET,  JEAN  ANTOINE,  a  distinguished  French  phihMopher, 
was  bom  at  Pimpr^  in  the  Noyonnais,  in  1700.  It  being  the  intention 
of  his  father,  who  held  a  farm  in  that  part  of  France,  that  he  ahould 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  ooUege  of 
Beauvaia,  in  order  that  he  might  prosecute  the  study  of  theology ;  but 
has  taste  inclining  him  to  cultivate  the  physical  acisnces  the  intentioor 
was  abandoned,  and  he  waa  never  otherwise  connected  with  the  church 
than  bv  holding  deacon's  orders  with  the  title  of  Abb$.  On  leaving 
the  college  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  a  course  of  lecturea 
on  natural  phUosophy,  the  subjects  of  which  he  studied  with  great 
dUigence,  repeating  in  his  humble  dwelling  the  experiments  whid^ 
he  £uid  seen  performed  in  publia  He  paseed  many  of  his  leisure  hours 
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in  the  pnctioe  of  enamelling ;  and  he  la  Boid,  at  one  time,  to  have 
■nperintended  the  education  of  a  eon  of  M.  Taitbout,  who  held  the 
post  of  recorder. 

The  Abb^  NoUet  applied  himself  particularly,  in  conjunction  with 
IL  Dufay,  to  the  subject  of  electricity ;  and  he  soon  became  diatin- 
guished  by  the  number  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of  his  experiments 
with  relation  to  that  science,  performing  them  in  the  laboratory  of 
M.  Rdamur,  who  generously  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  his  valuable 
apparatus.  He  was  the  fint  who  observed  that  pointed  bodies,  when 
electrified,  gave  out  streams  of  light,  but  did  not  exhibit  in  other 
respects  sudi  powerful  indications  of  electricity  as  were  shown  by 
Unnt  bodies;  and  he  found  that  the  smoke  of  burnt  linen  and  wood, 
and  the  vapour  of  water,  were  better  conductors  of  electricity  than 
the  smoke  of  gum-lac,  turpentine,  or  sulphur.  He  ascertained  that  an 
exdted  tube  lost  none  of  its  electricity  by  being  placed  in  the  focus  of 
a  concave  mirror  when  the  sun's  light  was  concentrated  in  that  point ; 
that  glass  and  other  non-conductors  were  more  strongly  excited  in 
the  air  than  in  vacuo ;  and  that  oil  of  turpentine  on  a  woollen  cloth 
was  capable  of  producing  the  electric  fluid  in  abundance :  he  observed 
also  the  diffusion  of  the  electric  light  in  vacuo.  He  discovered  that 
electricity  augments  the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids,  and  that  the  effect 
is  the  greatest  when  the  fluids  are  contained  in  non-electric  vessels. 

In  repeating  the  experiments  of  M.  Boze  on  the  efiects  of  electricity 
in  promoting  the  discharge  of  fluids  through  tubes,  KoUet  found  that 
no  acceleration  took  place  when  the  bore  of  the  tube  exceeded  ^  inch 
in  diameter :  he  ascertained  however  that  if  the  bore  was  very  small 
tiie  electrified  fluid  divided  into  several  streams  and  acquired  consi- 
derable velocity,  presenting  a  brilliant  appearance  when  the  experiment 
was  performed  in  the  dark.  He  electrified,  during  several  days,  the 
mould  in  a  garden  pot,  in  which  seeds  had  been  sown,  continuing  the 
operation  three  or  four  hours  each  day ;  when  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  plants  grew  faster  and  produced  shoots  earlier  than  the  plants 
obtained  from  the  like  seed  in  a  pot  containing  the  same  kind  of  mould, 
but  which  was  not  electrified.  Nollet  electrified  In  the  like  manner 
oats,  pigeons,  sparrows,  &c. ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  animals  were 
lighter  than  those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  not  so  treated :  from 
thenoe  he  concluded  that  electricity  increases  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion of  animals.  Accounts  of  the«e  experiments  will  be  found  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1748;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed 
that  experiments  relating  to  the  effects  of  electricity  on  plants  and 
animals  have,  since,  been  frequently  repeated  without  verifying  the 
oonolusions  of  the  iVench  philosopher ;  and  it  may  be  added,  Uiat  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetables 
by  an  apparatus  for  conveying  to  the  ground  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
atmosphere,  have  signally  failed. 

In  1784  the  Abb^  KoUet,  accompanied  by  his  friend  M.  Bufay, 
made  a  visit  to  England,  when  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  London  :  he  went  from  hence  to  Holland  for  the  purpose  of 
eonversing  with  the  philosophers  of  that  country ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  physics,  which  was  well 
attended.  In  1739  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  dee 
Sciences :  and,  during  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Turin,  where  he 
repeated  his  electrical  experiments  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
In  1742  he  went  by  invitation  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  delivered  a  oourse 
of  lectures ;  and  he  subsequently  delivered  a  course  at  Veradlles  in 
presence  of  the  dauphii^  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XY. 

Nollet  made  many  experiments  to  ascertain,  at  various  depths  under 
water,  the  intensity  of  sounds  excited  in  the  air;  and  he  perceived 
that  the  striking  of  a  clock  and  the  blowing  of  a  hunter's  horn  were 
beard  distinctly,  but  very  faintly,  at  two  feet  below  the  surface^  He 
was  not  fortunate  however  in  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  electric  fluid :  he  imagined  that  this  fluid  has  two  motions^  namely, 
an  afflux  to  the  electric  body  and  an  efflux  from  it,  and  he  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  former,  all  light  bodies  are  attracted  or 
earried  towards  the  electric;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  latter, 
they  are  repelled  from  it.  Hence  he  considered  that  all  bodies  have 
two  different  kinds  of  pores,  one  kind  for  receiving  and  the  other  for 
emitting  the  electric  fluid.  This  hypothesis  has  never  been  admitted 
by  philosophers. 

In  1747  Signor  Pivati,  of  Venice,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  a  pain  in  his  side  had 
by  hini  been  cured  on  being  electrified  with  a  machine  in  the  glass 
cylinder  of  which  was  contained  some  balsam  of  Peru ;  and  that  two 
persons  of  great  age  had  been  cured  of  the  gout  by  tiie  like  means ; 
the  benefit  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  effluvium  of  the 
balsam,  which  was  stated  to  be  so  great  that  the  bed  and  even  the 
whole  apartment  of  one  of  the  patients  who  had  received  it  was 
strongly  perfumed  with  it  Professor  Winkler  of  Leipzig  also  stated, 
about  the  same  time,  that  he  hadf  performed  similar  experiments  with 
equal  suoeess,  by  means  of  sulphur  or  cinnamon  enclosed  in  the  globe 
of  the  machine.  These  extraordinary  reports  induced  the  Abb^  Nollet 
to  make  a  journey  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
rsepeetiDg  the  nature  of  the  experiments ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry 
was  that,  though  in  some  oases  the  patients  might  find  r^ef  from 
eleotrioity,  its  effects  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  All  attempts  in 
England  to  obtain  results  corresponding  to  those  which  were  said  to 
have  been  produced  on  the  Continent  entirely  failed;  and  the  reports 
of  the  pretended  cures  aoon  ceased  to  obtain  credit. 


In  1756  the  king  of  France  founded  a  chair  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  he  appointed  the  Abb^  Nollet  to 
superintend  it :  the  zeal  and  ability  with  whioh  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  this  post  gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  king,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Master  of  Philosophy  and  Natural  History  to  the  Royal 
Family.  Nollet  was  subsequently  appointed  Professor  of  ExperimeDtal 
Philosophy  to  the  School-  for  Artillery,  which  then  existed  at  La  F^re, 
and  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  H^i^res. 

He  died  April  24, 1770,  in  tLo  Louvre,  where  the  king  had  assigned 
to  him  a  suite  of  apartments :  the  amiability  of  Us  character  was  equal 
to  his  talents ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  devoted  nearly  all  the  profits  of 
his  labours  to  the  support  of  his  parents  while  they  lived.  Beeides 
being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  a  member  of  the 
Acaddmie  des  Sciences  at  Paris,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  of 
Bologna  and  of  the  Academic  of  Erfurt 

The  Abb^  Nollet  published  at  Paris,  in  1743  and  the  succeeding 
-years,  a  work  entitled  '  Lemons  do  Physique  Experimentale,'  in  C  vols. 
12mo ;  this  is  considered  as  the  most  methodical  work  on  ^t  subject 
which  had  tUl  tiien  appeared,  and  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  diaoo- 
veries  of  Newton  respecting  the  phenomena  of  light  were  stated  in  a 
popular  form.  His  second  work  is  entitled,  'Recherches  but  les  Cauaes 
particuli^res  dee  Ph^nom^nes  ^lectriques,'  in  12mo,  1749;  and  the 
third,  *  Essai  sur  I'Electricitd  des  Corps,'  12mo,  1750.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1758,  his  'Recueil  de  Lettres  sur  rdlectricite,'  in  3  vola 
12mo ;  and  a  work  by  him  entitled  '  L'Art  des  Experiences,*  was 
published  in  1770,  ako  in  3  vols.  12mo;  this  work  contains  the 
elementaiy  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
(Biographie  UniverUUe  ;  PhUosophical  TraaMoclioiu  for  1748.) 
NOMSZ,  JAN,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1738,  acquired 
some  distinction  by  his  epic  or  rather  historical  poem  of  'William  I., 
or  the  Foundation  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Netherlands,*  in  twenty-four 
books,  1779.  This  production  contains  passages  of  much  foroe  and 
beauty,  but  for  what  interest  it  possesses  as  a  whole  it  is  indebted  to 
the  materials  themselves.  Aa  a  dramatic  writer.  Nomas  showed  greater 
talent,  especially  in  his  tragedies  'Cora,*  'Zoroaater,'  the  'Ducheaa  of 
CoraUi,'  and  '  Maria  van  Lidain.'  This  last-mentioned  piece  became 
exceedingly  popular,  and  retained  possession  of  the  stage  for  a  long 
while,  the  part  of  the  heroine  being  frequently  performed  by  Madame 
Wattier-Ziesenis  (born  at  Rotterdam  April  13,  1762,  died  April  23, 
1827),  one  of  the  moat  aocompliahed  women  and  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedians  of  her  time,  though  a  Siddons  and  a  Talma  were  her 
contemporaries. 

Besides  some  other  original  tragedies,  Nomez  translated  seTcral  from 
the  French ;  among  the  rest, '  Racine's  '  Athalie.*  He  also  produced  a 
comedy  which  is'  mentioned  with  commendation  by  Van  Kampen. 
His  miscellaneous  pieces  and  translations,  among  wbich  that  of  La 
Fontaine's  *  Fables '  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  display  likewise  much 
talent,  and  charm  by  a  certain  happy  ease  and  naturalness,  and  by 
their  merits  of  style  and  versification.  Like  Camoens,  he  breathed 
his  last  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital,  St  Peter*s  Almshouse  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five :  the 
poverty  of  his  later  years  appears  however  to  have  beoi  in  some 
measure  occasioned  by  his  own  want  of  prudenca 

NO'NIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was  probably  bom 
at  Tibur,  in  the  4th  century,  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of 
his  life.  He  was  t^e  author  of  a  small  work  entitled  *  Compepdioaa 
Doctrina  per  Litteras  ad  Filium,*  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  some  editioDS, 
'  De  Proprietate  Sermonum,*  which  was  written  for  the  use  of  hia 
son,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  contains  from 
old  Latin  writers.  This  work  has  been  edited  by  Mercier,  Paris,  1614, 
which  edition  was  republished  at  Leipzig  in  1826 ;  but  the  beat  edition 
is  that  of  Roth,  8vo,  Basel,  1842. 
NONIUS.    [Nunez  Fernan.] 

NONNUS,  an  inhabitant  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  have  no  particuiarB 
respecting  his  life^  except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when  he  waa 
advanced  in  age.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works  in  Greek,  whioh 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  '  Dionysiaca,'  and  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of 
the  Qospel  of  St.  John.  The  'Dionysiaca*  gives  an  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Dionysus  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  return  from 
his  expedition  into  India;  and  the  early  books  also  contain,  by  way  of 
introduction,  the  hiatory  of  Europa  and  Cadmus^  the  battle  of  the 
giants,  and  numerous  other  mythological  stories.  This  work,  which 
consists  of  thirty-eight  books,  and  ia  written  in  hexameter  verse,  baa 
been  condemned  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  other  critic^ 
for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be  unworthy  of 
perusal ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  contains  passages  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  and  supplies  us  with  information  on  many  mytho- 
logical subjects  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  eLaewhere.  It 
appears  probable  that  this  work  was  written  before  Nonnus  became  a 
Christian.  The  best  edition  of  the  *  Dionysiaca  *  is  that  by  Qraefe» 
2  vols.  8vo,  Leip.,  1819-26.  D.  Heinsius  wrote  a  dissertation  on  this 
author,  whioh  was  published  at  Leyden,  in  1610,  with  the  text  of  the 
'Dionysiaca.*  Six  books  of  this  poem,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth 
inclusive,  were  published  by  Moser,  with  a  preface  by  Creuzer,  HeideL, 
1809.  A  Firench  translation  of  the  *  Dionysiaca  *  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1625.  The  *  Paraphrase  of  St  John,^  which  is  a  poor  perform- 
ance, and  has  been  roughly  treated  by  Heinsius^  in  his  '  Arifttarchus 
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Sacer/  Leydeo,  1627,  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in 
1501.  The  beftt  edition  of  it  ia  hj  Passow,  Leip.,  1834.  This  work 
however  is  of  some  value,  as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings  which 
have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of  tiie  Greek  Testament. 
It  omits  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  we  have 
at  the  begixming  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Qospel,  and  which 
is  considered  hy  Qriesbach  and  many  otiier  critics  to  be  an  interpo- 
lation. In  chap.  six.  14,  Nonnns  appears  to  have  read  ''  about  the 
third  hour,*  instead  of  "about  the  sixth.**  There  are  also  extant  a 
'Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables,'  which  are  cited  by  Gregory 
Kazianzenus,  in  his  work  against  Julian,  and  which  are  ascribed  by 
some  critics  to  the  author  of  the  'Dionysiaca;'  but  Bentley,  in  his 
'Dissertations  on  Phalaris,'  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
&is  'Collection'  was  composed  by  another  individual  of  the  same 
name.  There  were  several  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Konnus,  of 
whom  an  aceonnt  is  given  in  Fabricius,  'BibL  Grseca^'  vol  viiL,  pp. 
601,  602,  ed.  Harles. 

NONNUS  (sometimes  called  NoNUS),  a  Greek  phyacian,and  author 
of  a  medical  work  still  extant^  entitled  Irirofi^  riis  wrpudis  wAcnjs 
rlx?^h  *  Compendium  totlua  Artis  Medicse.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life^  except  that  he  composed  his  work  at  the  express  command  of 
the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedi- 
cated), who  was  most  probably  we  seventh  of  that  name,  who  died 
A.D.  959.  His  real  name  is  supposed  by  Freind  ('  Hist,  of  Physic '), 
Sprengel  (*  Hist  de  la  M^'),  and  Bernard  ('  Prsalat.  ad  Theoph.  Non.'), 
to  be  Theophanes,  as  he  is  called  so  in  one  manuscript,  and  a  physician 
of  that  name  ia  found  to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.  In  three 
mannseriptB  the  work  ia  anonymous,  and  there  is  only  one  which 
mentions  the  name  of  Nonnus.  This  epitome  is  divided  into  297 
dhapien^  snd  contains  a  short  account  of  most  diseases  and  their 
tre^tmentb  It  contains  very  little  tiiat  is  original,  and  is  almost  entirely 
eompiled  from  Aetius,  Alexander  TralUanus,  and  Paulus  iSgineta; 
i^m  whom  whole  sentences  are  sometimes  transcribed  with  hardly 
any  variation.  The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  Pleurisy  (ch.  129) 
is  taken  from  Paulus  iBgineta^  lib.  iii,  cap.  33;  part  of  that  on 
Melancholy  (ch.  33)  from  Alexander  TraUianus,  lib.  L,  cap.  16 ;  and  all 
that  is  valuable  about  Hydrophobia  (ch.  271)  is  contained  in  Paulus 
.£gineta,  lib.  v.,  cap.  8.  jdmost  the  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  work  is,  that  it  ia  the  first  medical  treatise  in  which  any  mention 
of  distilled  rose-water  is  to  be  found :  it  seems  to  be  meant  by  thei 
word  piMtrrayiw,  in  the  ninety-seventh  chapter.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  by  Jeremiah  Martins,  Argentor.,  8vo,  1568,  Gr.  and  Lat; 
the  next  and  best  was  by  J.  S.  Bernarc^  and  published  after  his  death, 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1794-95,  Gr.  and  Lat 

NOODT,  GERARD,  was  bom  at  Nimwegen  in  1647.  He  studied 
first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Leydeq,  Utrecht,  and 
F^aneker,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  law.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  jorist)  and  was  made  professor  of  law  successively  at  Franeker, 
Utrecht^  and  at  Leyden.  He  studied  and  taught  jurisprudence  in  an 
enlightened  and  philosophical  spirit  Averse  from  dogmatLsm,  he 
readily  acknowledged  hiq  ignorance  on  questions  which  he  could  not 
aoWe.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  jurists,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  Roman  writers,  espedally  the  historians,  upon  whose 
model  he  formed  his  own  Latin  style,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  His 
chief  works  are : — 1,  '  ProbabiHum  Juris  Civilis  Libri  iv. ; '  2,  '  De 
Juzisdiotione  et  Imperio  Libri  iL;'  3,  'Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  Liber 
Singolaris;'  4,  '  De  Foenore  et  Usuris  Libri  iii.,'  in  which  he  contends 
that  usury  is  not  contrary  to  the  natural  law,  and  is  not  forbidden 
by^divine  law :  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  Roman  law  on 
this  subject;  5,  'Diocletianus  et  Maximianos,  sive  de  Transactione  et 
Pactione  Criminum  Liber  Singulacis,'  in  which  he  refutes  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  a  transaction  or  cooopromise  in  capital  or  felonious 
criminal  cases  was  allowed  by  the  Roman  law;  6,  ' Observationum 
libri  Duo,  in  quibus  complexa  Juris  Civilis  aliommqne  Veterum 
ScriptorumLoca  aut  illustrantur  aut  emendantur ; '  7,  '  De  Usufruotu 
libn  iL;'  8,  'Ad  Edictum  Prsatoria  de  Pactis  et  Transactionibus 
liber;'  9,  'Julius  Paulus,  sive  de  Partus  Expositione  et  Nece  apud 
Teteres  Idber,'  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Ronian  laws  gave  to 
parents  the  power  of  exposing  or  putting  to  death  their  infant  children, 
and  that  this  power  was  omy  taken  away  by  the  emperors  Valen- 
tfifiAfin^  Yalens,  and  Gratianus:  this  assertion  being  combated  by 
Bynkenhoek,  Noodt  replied  to  him  in  his  '  Amica  Responsio,'  in  which 
he  confirms  his  former  assertion  by  new  aiguments  and  authorities ; 
10, '  De  Causis  Corrupta  Jurispnidentiis ; '  11, '  De  Jure  Summi  Imperii 
et  Lege  Begia  Diasertatio ;'  1 2^ '  De  Religione  ab  Imperio  Jure  Gentium 
libera'  (these  last  dissertations  were  translated  into  French  by  Bar- 
beyrao^  and  published  under  the  title  of  'Du  Pouvoir  des  Souverains 
et  de  la  liberty  de  Conscience^'  Amsterdam,  1707) ;  13,  '  Common- 
tsrins  ad  Digests,  seu  Pandectas,*  which  he  continued  to  the  27th 
book,  when  he  was  stopped  by  death.  Noodt  died  at  Leyden  in  1725. 
He  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  modem  times,  and 
his  wvrks  disphn^  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  law  and  social  state 
of  the  Bomansu  His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in  2  vols. 
foL,  Leyden,  1785,  with  a  bi0gn4>hy  of  the  author  by  Barbeyraa 

NORDBETBG,  GEORGE,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1677.  He 
studied  at  Upsala,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1703  was  appointed 
almoner  to  the  Swedish  army  under  Charles  XIL,  then  at  Thorn  in 
PruBsiai    He  followed  Charles  XIL  into  Poland,  Saxony,  and  RussIb, 


and  in  1707  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king.  Being  made  prisoner  by 
the  Russians  at  Pultawa  in  1709,  he  was  sent  into  Russia,  together 
with  Count  Piper,  but  was  exchanged  in  1715,  when  he  again  joined 
(Tharles  XII.  at  Lund  in  Scania.  Not  long  after  however  Nordbeig 
was  appointed  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St  Clair  and  Olatis  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  he  was  commissioned  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonon 
to  write  his  history  under  her  own  inspection,  and  the  manuscript 
was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  reriaion  of  a  royal  commission.  The 
work  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  2  vols,  fol,  and  translated 
from  the  Swedish  into  French,  and  published  at  the  Hague, '  Histoire 
de  Charles  XIL,  par  M.  de  Nordberg,'  8  vols,  4to,  1742.  The  docu* 
ments  from  which  Nordbeig  compiled  his  history  are  authentic,  and 
he  had  himself  witnessed  many  of  the  fietcts  which  he  relates,  and 
which  he  had  noted  down  in  his  joumaL  His  work  is  thereforo  a 
book  of  authority;  the  style  however  is  heavy  and  diffuse.  Nordberg 
speaks  slightingly  of  Voltaire's  '  History  of  Charles  XH.,'  which  is 
written  in  a  more  amusing  style,  but  is  inferior  to  the  work  of 
Nordberg  in  point  of  correctness.  Nordberg  died  at  Stockholm  on 
March  14th,  1744. 

NORDEN,  FREDERIC  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Gliickstadt  in  Holstein 
in  1708,  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  entered  the  naval  school  of 
cadets  at  Copenhagen.  He  made  great  progress  in  mathematics^  and 
became  a  very  expert  draughtsman.  In  1732  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Danish  navy,  and  soon  after.  King  Christian  VI., 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  his  abiUty  in  drawing,  gave  him 
permission  to  travel  abroad  for  his  improvement,  and  allowed  him  a 
pension  for  the  purpose.  Norden  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  about 
three  years,  after  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  proceed 
to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ancient  monuments  of 
that  country.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  in  July  1737|  and  having  visited 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  he  proceeded  up  ^e  Nile  as  far  as  Derr  in 
Nubia,  after  .which  he  retraced  his  steps  towards  Alexandria^  where  he 
re-embarked  for  Europe  in  Hay  1738.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen 
he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  captain  in  the  navy. 
In  1740  he  proceeded  to  England  to  offer  his  services  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  war  against  Spain.  He  sailed  with  an  English  squadron  for 
South  America,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1741.  On 
being  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  published 
in  En^^lish  a  memoir  on  the  colossal  statues  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  Paris  in  September  1742.  His 
papers  and  drawings  concerning  Egypt  were  arranged  by  his  friends 
and  published  in  French, '  Vovage  d'Egypte  et  de  NuMe,'  2  vohi.  foL, 
Copenhagen,  1752-55.  The  first  volume  oonsiBts  entirely  of  plates, 
being  a  series  of  maps  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  firom  Cairo  to  Derr, 
and  a  succession  of  views  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
forming  a  kind  of  panorama  of  the  Nile ;  besides  plans  and  sections 
of  the  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  remarkable  buildinga  The 
second  volume  contains  Norden's  journal,  which  is  written  in  a  plain 
unpretending  style.  The  editors  have  added  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  author.  Norden  was  the  first  traveller  who  explored  i|gypt  as  an 
artist,  and  his  drawings  gave  the  first  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  that  country.  His  work  was  translated 
into  English,  and  published  in  London  in  2  vols.  foL  Langl^s  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  original  French,  in  8  vols.  4to,  Parii^ 
1795-98,  with  corrections. 

NORMANBY,  CONSTANTINE  HENRY  PHIPPS,  msr  MAE- 
QUIS  OF,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  first  earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  May  1797,  and  received  his  education  at  Harrow,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  father  and  family  had  always  sap- 
ported  the  Tory  school  of  politics ;  but  shortiy  after  he  left  Cambridge 
he  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for  Scarborough  in  1818. 
His  first  speech  was  in  favoiur  of  granting  the  Roman  Ostilolio  claimn^ 
and  in  his  next  speech  he  seconded  Lord  John  Rossi's  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Pariiamentaiy  Reform.  Retiring  for  a  while  from  parliament* 
he  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  Italy,  filling  up,  his  leisure  with  political 
and  literary  studies.  On  his  retum  to  En^bnd  he  re-entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Higham  Ferrersi  In  the  course  of 
his  career  in  the  lower  house  he  succeeded  in  abolisldng  the  sinecure  of 
the  joint  postmaster-generalship,  and  warmly  advocated  the  enfranchise^ 
ment  of  our  lazge  manufacturing  towns.  Having  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  the  peerage  in  1831,  he  was  sent  out  soon  afterwards  as 
governor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  of 
the  soldiery  without  bloodshed,  and  he  gained  a  good  deal  of  credit 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the  act  for  tiie  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  In  1833  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1834  sucoeeded 
the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  as  Lord  Privy  SeaL  He  held  the  post  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1835  to  1839,  and  in  that  capacity 
administered  strict  and  impartial  justice^  so  as  to  secure  the  approm 
even  of  O'Connell  himself.  Meantime  he  had  been  raised  to  tiie 
marquisate  at  her  Majesty's  coronation  in  1888.  He  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  for  a  few  m<»iths  in  1889,  and  for  the  Home 
department  from  that  date  tiU  1841.  In  1846  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  and  remained  there  until  after  the  election  of  Prince 
Louis-Napoleon  as  emperor.  He  has  been  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Tuscany  since  1854.  Lord  Normanby's  name  is  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  author  of  '  Matilda,'  *  Yes  and  No/  *  The  Contrast^'  and 
I  one  or  two  other  novels,  to  which  the  writer^s  name  lent  a  temporary 
*  2l* 
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celeV>rity ;  and  he  also  published  early  in  life  one  or  more  political 
pamphltfta.     [See  Supplement.] 

*N  ORRIS,  EDWIN,  an  eminent  ethnological  and  philological 
writer,  was  bom  at  Taunton  on  the  24th  of  October  1795.  In  1814, 
immediately  after  the  peace,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  as  private 
tutor  in  a  family,  and  remained  for  some  time  abroad,  chiefly  in  the 
Bouth  of  liaJy.  After  hia  return  to  England  he  waa  appointed  in  1826 
to  a  post  in  the  East  India  House,  from  which  he  retired  with  a 
pennon  in  1836,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  renewal  of  tiie  charter.  In  the  same  year  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  languages  led  to  his  election  as  assistant^ecretary  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society ;  an  office  which  involved  the  chief  share  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Society's  *  Transactions.'  In  1847  he  received  from  govern- 
ment the  appointment  of  Translator  to  the  Foreign  Officeu  Ue  was 
appointed  in  1856  principal  secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Mr.  Norris  is  the  editor  of  the  '  Ethnographical  Library/  commenced 
in  1858,  to  embrace  accounts  of  voyages  to  savage  countries  and  other 
contributions  to  ethnographical  science.  The  last  edition  of  Priohard'a 
'  Natural  History  of  Man '  appeared  with  additions  under  his  superin- 
tendence in  1855.  A  *  Ghrammar  of  the  Fulah  Language^  from  a  MS. 
by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbrair  in  the  British  Museum,'  is  also  *  edited 
with  additions  by  K  Norris,'  and  a '  Grammar  of  the  Bomu  or  Kapuri 
Language  '  (8vo,  London,  1853),  was  developed  by  him  from  a  series 
of  dialogues  sent  home  from  Bomu  by  Richardson  the  African  traveller, 
who  died  before  his  return  to  England.  In  addition  to  these  acknow- 
ledged works,  Mr.  Norris  has  been  frequently  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing the  publications  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the  Tahitian  and  other 
languages,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  '  Penny  Cydopndia,'  l^e 
'  Penny  Mi^aane,'  and  other  works  of  large  circulation.  His  present 
reputation  is  however  chiefly  founded  on  papers  which  have  appeared 
in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatlo  Society.'  la  one  in  1845 
'  On  the  Kapup-di-Qiri  Rock-inscription,'  he  pointed  out  the  method  of 
deciphering  an  alphabet  which  was  previously  unknown,  and  tiie  dis- 
covery was  characterised  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  a  paper  which 
accompanied  that  of  Mr.  Norris,  iu  "  an  unexpected  and  interesting 
accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  paladography  and  andent  histoify  of 
India."  A  paper  *0n  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Weights,'  and 
another '  On  the  Scythic  Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,'  are  also 
of  peculiar  value.  ^  The  whole  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  papers  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  sent  from  Persia  and  published  in  theSodety*s 
'  Transactions,'  passed  through  Mr.  Norris's  hands  as  editor,  and  it  is 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Athenssum'  that  he  is  now  engaged 
with  Sir  Henry  in  preparing  for  publication  the  series  of  Nineveh 
inscriptions,  to  be  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  These  labours  have  within  the  last  few  years  raised 
Mr.  Norris's  name  to  a  high  position,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  better 
known  abroad  than  at  home.  The  University  of  Bonn  spontaneously 
conferred  on  him  in  June  1855  tho  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
PhUosophy. 

NORTH,  FRANCIS,  BARON  GUILDFORD,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England,  the  immediate  elder  brother  of  the  following, 
was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  October  1687.  He  acquired  the  radiments 
of  education  at  a  school  at  Isleworth,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
taught  some  rigid  Presbyterian  principles,  which  left  very  little  trace 
on  his  mind  in  subsequent  life.  In  1653  he  was  admitted  fellow-oom- 
moner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  passed  his  time  gravely  and 
studiously,  and  appears  early  to  have  resolved  not  to  leave  any  plan 
untried,  whether  by  intellectual  exertion  or  less  commendable  means, 
to  obtain  wealth,  power,  and  distinction.  His  relaxation  consisted  of 
music  meetings,  hearing  Hugh  Peters  preach,  and  occasional  convivial 
suppers  with  fellow-students — very  small  items  of  dissipation,  the 
nature  of  the  times  and  the  habits  of  the  young  lawyers  of  the  Resto- 
ration considered.  He  was  well  connected,  and  received  some  aid 
and  auspices  from  his  relatives  in  his  early  struggles.  His  practice 
however  was  for  some  time  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  expecfcations, 
and  he  was  sunk  in  despondency  when  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  Sir 
Jeffirey  Palmer,  the  attoroey-general,  who  saw  in  the  character  of  the 
young  barrister  something  for  which  the  crown  lawyers  of  such  times 
might  find  use.  Sir  Jeffrey's  son  dying  about  this  time,  muoh  of  the 
business  destined  for  him  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  father's  favourite, 
young  Frauds  North.  He  went  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  which  brought 
him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  his  funily  interest ;  but  he  was  careful 
to  let  no  influenoe  that  seemed  likely  to  aid  him  dip  from  his  bands. 
•'  He  was  exceeding  careful,''  says  his  brother,  "to  keep  fair  with  the 
cocks  of  the  drouit,  and  particularly  with  Seijesnt  Etiri,  who  had 
almost  a  monopoly.  The  serjeant  was  a  very  covetous  man,  and 
when  none  would  starve  with  him  in  journeys,  this  young  gentleman 
kept  him  company."   . 

The  memoir  of  the  lord  keeper  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  is  one 
of  the  most  ample  devdopments  of  private  life  and  habits  during  the 
17th  century  which  our  literature  possesses.  We  are  let  into  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  young  aspirant— his  paltry  and  dishonest 
tricks,  his  intense  selfishness,  his  mord  cowardice^  his  trimming 
pohtics,  and  his  readiness  to  do  any  work  Hiat  persons  well  intrenched 
in  power  might  set  before  him.  The  book  is  dl  the  more  curious 
because  its  author  treats  these  qualities  as  pradentid  virtues,  and 
exhibits  them  as  that  patient  perseverance  in  weU  doing  which  findly 


brought  him  who  practised  them  to  solid  honour  and  wealth.  Stand* 
ing  bletween  a  Shaftesbury  and  a  Jeffreys,  ]North's  char|eter  had  some 
features  which  may  well  have  appeared  commendable,  and  perhaps 
the  not  unnaturd  indignation  which  his  character  has  elidted  from 
Lord  Campbell,  seems  rather  disproportionate  when  the  nature  of  the 
times  is  considered.  The  brother  is  particularly  instructive  in 
describing  his  attempts  to  obtain  a  rich  wife,  bestowing  hearty  com- 
mendation on  the  skill  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  foiled  every 
effort  to  ally  him  to  any  one  under  the  desired  standard  of  wedth. 
Other  qualifications  appear  not  to  have  given  him  much  oonoem. 

North  brought  hiznaelf  into  notice  at  court  by  pleading  against  the 
privileges  of  parliament  in  the  Writ  of  Error  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  old  case  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  five  members  for  holding  the  Speaker  in  the 
chdr.  On  this  occadon  he  was  rewarded  with  a  silk  gown.  On  the 
20th  of  May  1671,  he  was  made  solidtor-generd ;  and  on  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  to  the  woolsack,  he  suooeeded  him  as  attorney- 
generd  on  the  12th  of  November  1673.  On  the  25th  of  January  1675, 
he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  This  was  at  the 
period  of  the  curious  disputes  for  jurisdiction  between  the  Common 
Pleas  and  the  King's  Bench,  founded  on  no  higher  motive  than  the 
fees  pdd  by  the  suitors.  The  King's  Bench  had  engrossed  so  maoh 
business  by  the  fictitious  use  of  the  writ  of '  latitat^'  that "  the  proper 
court  sat  idle,  and  had  scarce  enough  to  countenance  their  commg  to 
Westminster  Hdl  every  day  in  the  temL**  North  retaliated  by  a 
dexteroua  use  of  the '  capias ; '  and  we  are  told  that  *'  after  this  process 
came  into  common  use,  it  is  soaroe  to  be  ooncdved  how  the  court 
revived  and  flourished,  being,  instead  of  vacation  in  term,  rather 
term  in  vacation,  so  large  was  the  increase  of  trials  by  nid  prius  out 
of  the  court,  as  also  of  motions  and  pleas  in  the  court"  TJiese 
struggles  are  well  known  to  have  had  great  influence  in  the  praoticd 
extendon  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thr«e  oourta  of  Westminster  Hall 
to  all  ordinary  questions  of  dvil  right. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Nottingham,  the  great  aed  was  confided  to 
North's  keeping  on  the  20th  of  December  1682.  On  this  oooasion, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
courtiers  of  the  age,  he  was  not  so  much  dasaled  as  to  lose  sight  of 
his  own  ultimate  interest.  Knowing  that,  from  the  difficulty  fait  by 
the  king  in  obtaining  parliamentary  supplies,  it  waa  intended  that  the 
new  lord  keeper  should  have  no  sdary  beyond  the  fees  of  his  office, 
and  oonsdous  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  at  that  junoturs 
a  substantid  ddm  on  the  appointment,  he  refused  to  touch  the  seaU 
until,  "  for  his  Majesty's  honour/'  they  were  accompanied  by  a  pension 
of  20002.  a  year.  As  a  judge,  he  was  dmost  invariably  in  favour  of 
the  prerogative^  and  sddom  if  ever  endangered  his  influenoe  at  ooart 
by  his  independence.  A  bolder  and  still  lees  sorupulous  instrument 
of  power  was  however  gradually  undermining  him  in  his  latter  days 
in  the  person  of  Jeffreys,  whose  ascendancy  and  preaumption  seem  to 
have  completely  broken  the  spirit  of  the  lord  keeper.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  September  1685.  He  was,  in  private  life,  a  mord  man  even  for 
an  ordinary  age,  and  a  miracle  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  On  Lis 
profesdond  merits.  Lord  Campbell  emphaticdly  aays,  '^  He  had  ss 
much  law  as  he  could  oontdn,  but  he  was  incapable  of  taking  an 
enlarged  and  commanding  view  of  any  subject.** 
(North,  Z«ffm  qfthe  NorHu;  Campbell,  ^vei  of  the  ChanceUorif  wolm.) 
NORTH,  SIR  DUDLEY,  the  third  son  of  Dudley,  Lord  North, 
Baron  of  Kelting,  was  bom  on  the  16th  May  164L  In  childhood  he 
was  livdy  and  active,  and  having  strayed  from  his  custodiers,  he  wu 
stolen  by  a  gipsy  or  beggar,  and  with  diffloully  recovetvd.  He  made 
little  progress  in  literary  education,  and  his  brother  and  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  "  had  a  strange  bent  to  traffic,  and  while  he  was  st 
school,  drove  a  subtle  trade  among  the  boys  by  buying  and  selling. 
In  shorty  it  was  conddered  that  he  had  learning  enough  for  a  merchant, 
but  not  phlegm  enough  for  any  sedentary  profesdon,  which  judgment 
of  him  was  made  good  by  the  event"  Being  **  bound  to  a  Turkey 
merchsnt  upon  the  ordinary  terms  to  be  sent  abroad,"  he  was  sent  as 
supercargo  to  Archangel  and  Smyrna.  He  left  an  animated  and 
curious  joumd  of  his  voyage  to  Archangel,  and  his  subsequent  pro- 
gress by  Itdy  to  Smyrna,  published  by  his  biographer.  It  is  not  the 
production  of  a  scholar,  but  it  is  full  oi  amusing  desoriptions  and 
sagadous  remarks.  After  a  reddence  for  some  time  in  Smyrna,  where 
he  suffered  from  disease,  he  removed  to  a  factory  at  Constantinople. 
He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Turkish,  of  which  he  sdd  **that  for 
scolding  and  railing  it  was  more  apt  than  any  other  language."  He 
left  some  curious  information  about  Turkish  manners,  particularly  ss 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  with  which  he  had  some  prsoticd 
experience.  His  experience  and  observations  are  generdly  printed  in 
his  memoirs  as  he  wrote  them;  but  on  some  oocadons,  when  his 
brother  professes  to  render  them  in  his  own  language^  the  biographer 
being  a  practising  English  barrister,  n^kes  a  singular  jumble  of  the 
Turkish  administration  by  putting  hisalludons  to  it  into  the  techded 
phraseology  of  the  English  law. 

Very  few  dates  are  given  in  his  biography,  but  it  is  stated  that 
Dudley  on  his  way  home  having  touched  i^  Smyrna,  left  that  place  on 
25th  March  1580.  He  wrote,  as  to  his  journey  homewwni,  a  '  Voysjre 
from  Smyrna,  with  an  Account  of  Turkey,  contdning  Matters  little 
known  in  Europe,'  left  unfinished.  He  spent  his  latter  year^  in 
London.    Soon  after  his  return  he  was  chosen  sherifi*,  and  knighted, 
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and  wu  afterwards  elected  aldennan  of  BasiDghiJl.  By  the  interest 
of  his  brother,  the  lord  keeper,  probably  as  mach  aa  by  his  own  merits, 
he  was  made  a  oommissioDer  of  the  oa8tom&  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  he  was  made  a  oonmiiesloner  of  the  treaeaiy,  but 
on  the  acoession  of  James  IL  he  was  sent  baok  to  his  office  in  the 
eustom&  He  made  himself  aomewhat  unpopular  in  hia  office  by 
lugmeating  a  tax  on  sugar  and  tobaooo.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been 
ehoeen  member  of  Parliament  for  Banbury,  and  took  considerable 
interest  in  politics,  with,  apparently,  a  far  more  independent  spirit 
than  his  brother,  the  lord  keeper.  Uia  biographer  claims  for  him  the 
merit  of  having  offered  reaistanoe  to'  the  crown  under  the  operation 
of  '  doaeiing.'  He  lost  his  office  at  the  BevoluUon,  and  was  subjected 
to  a  pretty  rigorous  examination  by  both  Houses  of  Parliaments  He 
di«d  on  the  Slst  of  December  1691.    (North,  Lii>e$  of  the  Norths.) 

NORTH,  KOGER^  the  sixth  son  of  Dudley,  Lord  North,  waa  bom 
about  1650.  He  atudied  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  became  steward 
of  the  oonrts  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  he 
waa  attorney-general  to  Jamea  IL,  but  hia  name  doea  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  attorney-generals  in  Beatson's  Political  Index.  He  died  in 
1734.  He  left  in  manuscript,  some  'Memoirs  of  Muaic^'  which  met 
with  approbation  from  Dr.  Bumey  (Article  'North,  Roger'  in  Rees's 
Cyolopeadia).  In  1740,  a  quarto  volume  was  published  called  'Examen, 
or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Credit  and  Veracity  of  a~  pretended  complete 
History,  showing  the  perverse  and  wicked  Deaign  of  it*  and  the  many 
Falsities  and  Abuaea  of  Truth  contained  in  it,  together  with  aome 
Memoirs  oocaaionally  inserted,  all  tending  to  vindicate  the  Honour  of 
the  late  King,  Charles  IL,  and  his  happy  Beign,  from  the  intended 
Aspersions  of  that  foul  Pen/  The  work  against  which  this  volume  is 
levelled  is  Kennet's  '  Complete  History.'  Notwithstanding  its  purely 
partisan  object^  much  inaight  may  be  had  into  the  state  of  aooiety  and 
politics  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  by  a  perusal  of  the  Examen, 
and  when  measured  by  a  higher  tone  of  pnblio  feeling^  the  author,  in 
his  vindications^  often,  in  pure  aimplioity,  embodies  the  severest 
censures.  The  work  by  which  Roger  North  is  now  best  known  was 
published  after  his  death— 1740, 1742— in  two  volumes  quarto,  with 
the  titles  'The  lives  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Frauds  North,  Baron  Quilford, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  imder  King  Charles  IL  and  King 
James  IL;  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  Commissioner  of  the  Customs^ 
and  afterwards  of  the  Treaaury,  to  King  Charles  U. ;  and  the  Hon. 
and  Bev.  Dr.  John  North,  Maater  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  King  Charles  IL'  The  life  of  the  lord-keeper 
was  republished  in  8vo,  and  the  whole  work  vras  re-edited  in  1826. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  besides  the  two  of  whom  notices  are  given  above, 
he  oommemorated  a  third  brother,  John,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  retired 
student  The  nature  of  the  book  has  been  already  characterised,  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of 
the  anthor^B  general  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is  a  memorial  of 
very  atrong  fraternal  affection. 

NORTH,  FBEDEBIC,  KABL  OF  QUILDFOBD,  better  known  by 
the  title  of  Lobd  Nobth  (as  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  earldom  until 
within  two  years  of  his  death),  wss  bom  on  the  18th  of  April  1782. 
Ue  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College^ 
Oxford.  On  leaving  the  university  he  went  abroad  for  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  resided  sucoeasively  in  Qermany,  Italy,  and 
France,  cultivating  the  foreign  languages  Almost  immediately  after 
hia  return  to  England,  he  married,  in  1756,  Miss  Ann  Speke,  an  heiress 
of  an  andent  Somersetshire  family. 

In  1768  Lord  Nor^  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
Two  years  after,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Chatham's  (as  it  was  called 
bj  Mr.  Burke)  *  tesaelated '  ministry.  Lord  North  received  the  office  of 
jomt'paymaster  of  the  forces,  his  colleague  being  Mr.  Qeorge  Cooke. 
In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Burke  so  happily  deacribed  the  general 
composition  of  this  ministry,  he  thus  specially  alludea  to  the  joint 
appointment  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Cooke  i—**  1  venture  to  say,  it 
dk  so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them, 
who  had  never  apoke  to  each  other  in  their  Uvea  until  they  found 
themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  pointa, 
in  the  same  truckle-bed."  ('  Speech  on  American  Taxation.')  Lord 
Bo^ingham  had  previonaly  offered  him  the  chancellorship  of  the 
ezohequer  and  tiie  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland,  both  of  which  appoint- 
menta  he  had  refuaed.    He  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 

1769,  and  at  the  aame  time  leader  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  on 
Caiarles  Townshend's  unexpected  death.  This  too  he  at  firat  declined: 
bat  ha  was  afterwards  prevailed  dn^  we  are  told,  by  the  Prinoeas  of 
Walea  and  by  his  father.  Lord  Guildford,  to  accept  this  situation.    In 

1770,  on  the  Duke  of  Orafton's  retirement,  he  beoame  first  lord  of  the 
trsasury,  still  holding  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer.  George  III. 
felt  hiittself  under  an  obligation  to  Lord  North  for  extricating  him, 
bj  the  acceptance  of  the  premiership,  from  the  embarraasment  which 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  retirement  had  caused;  he  warmly  expresaed 
his  gratitude,  became  greatly  attached  to  his  new  prime  ministeri  and 
sever  forgot  the  obligation,  nor  ceased  to  have  a  regard  for  him,  till 
the  coalition  of  1784.  It  ia  an  intereeting  tndt  recorded  by  his 
daughter.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  her  letter  appended  to  Lord 
Brougham's  *  Historical  Sketches '  (first  series),  that  Lord  North 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  prime  minister,  ''  saying  there 
Was  no  anoh  thing  in  the  British  conatitution." 

Lord  North  a  ministry  laated  from  1770  to  1782.    Being  defeated 


on  the  22nd  of  February  1782,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  he  gave  way  to 
Lord  BockinghauL  That  war  is  the  chief  oharacteriatio  of  his 
ministiy.  There  are  two  different  queationa  to  be  oonaidered  in  con* 
nection  with  this  war,  the  question  of  its  justice  and  the  queation  of 
its  expediency.  The  ministry  and  the  opposition  joined  issue  on  both 
these  questions.  The  opposition,  including,  with  the  exooption  of 
Lord  North  himself,  and  hia  aupports  Thurlow  and  Wedderbum, 
nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  House— Burke,  Fox,  Dunning,  and 
latterly  Pitt  (who  entered  parliament  ii^  1780)— contended,  firat,  that 
the  British  parliament  had  no  ri^t  to  tax  the  Amerioan  colonies,  and 
therefore  that  a  war  in  enforcement  of  Britiah  taxation  wats  unjuat; 
and  aeoondly,  that  even  if  parliament  had  the  rights  it  was  inexpedient 
to  enforce  the  right  by  war.  Lord  North  maintained  both  the  justioe 
and  the  expediency  of  the  war.  But  eveiy  year  introduoed  of  course 
new  elementa  into  the  question 'of  expediency;  and  it  ia  now  under- 
stood that  Lord  North  hunself  disapproved  of  the  oontinuatioi  of  the 
war  for  at  least  three  years  bisfore  his  resignation  in  1782,  but  i^t  he 
persevered  in  its  defenoe  only  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Geoiige  III, 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says,  *'  Although 
I  do  not  believe  that  my  father  ever  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  Amerioan  mr,  yet  I  am  sure  that  he  wished  to  have 
made  peace  three  yean  before  its  termination."  This  statement  4b 
not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Lord  Nc^h,  in  the  very  Itst  speech 
that  he  ever  made,  defended  the  American  wr;  and  this  oiroumstanoe 
again  renders  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever  have  thought  or 
admitted  it  to  be  unjust,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

It  was  at  the  time  the  general  opinion  that  Lord  Bute  retained  his 
early  influence  with  George  IIL,  and  that  Lord  North,  nominallr 
prime  miniater,  was  but  a  puppet  in  hia  hauda.  This  opinion,  whioh 
contributed  greatly  to  the  general  unpopularity  of  Lord  North's 
adminiatration,  is  now  known  to  be  entirely  erroneooa.  [Burs, 
Lobd.] 

The  Bookingham  ministry,  which  sooceeded  Lcvd  North's,  waa  soon 
followed  by  an  administration  under  Lord  Shelbume^  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  chancellor  of  the  ezohequer,  and  which  placed  Lord 
North  by  the  side  of  his  former  adversary,  Mr.  Fox,  in  oppositioQ. 
In  a  short  time  arose  the  weU*known  and  much-abused  oodioon.  In 
April  1788  a  ministry  was  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  which 
Lord  North  and  Fox  were  appoipted  aecretaries  of  state.  This 
ministry  ended  its  career  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  usi* 
versal  unpopularity  of  th^  coalition,  and  the  king's  nnconstitdtional 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  killed  it.  We  are  informed  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  that  the  coalition  was  principally  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Lord  North's  eldest  son,  and  of  Mr.  Bden, 
afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  [Fox,  Charlis  Jambs.]  In  reply  to  the 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  this  coalition,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  beoause  statesmen  have  once  differed  they  are  not  to  be  precluded 
from  afterwarda  combiniog,  when  the  questions  on  which  they  have 
differed  are  set  at  rest^  and  others  have  ariaen  in  wfaioh  they  con- 
scientiously agree;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  league,  formed 
against  the  peace  which  Lord  Shelbume  had  obtained,  was  hated  by 
the  whole  country,  and  deeply  injured  the  character  of  the  parties. 

When  Lord  North  retired  from  the  premiership  in  1782  he  had 
been  appointed  lord-warden  of  the  cinque  ports.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Guildford  and  to  the  family  estatea  in  1790.  Two 
years  after,  he  died,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1792.  In  the  laat  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  *'  Lord  North,  when 
he  was  out  of  office,"  says  his  daughter,  **had  no  private  secrataiy. 
Bven  after  he  became  blind,  his  daughters,  particularly  the  two  elder, 
read  to  him  by  tuna,  wrote  his  letters,  led  him  in  his  walks,  and  were 
hia  constant  companions." 

Lord  North's  position  as  a  statesman  is  in  a  very  low  rank :  as  a 
politician  he  displayed  somewhat  higher  ability.  His  administration  of 
the  financea,  in'  hia  character  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  vraa 
generally  approved  o£  And  again,  though  he  oannot  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  an  orator,  he  spoke  olearly,  sensibly,  with  much  wit,  and  with 
an  uniforoily  good  humour,  which  made  him  the  great  favourite  of 
the  House.  In  his  private  capacity  and  in  his  family  he  was  thoroughly 
admirable.  The  picture  which  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  draws  of  him 
at  home  with  his  children,  is  a  singularly  pleasing  one. 

NOBTH,  fiJiH  THOMAS,  Knight.  There  appears  to  be  no  available 
materials  for  a  Uographiosl  notice  of  Sir  Tnomas  North,  the  first 
tranalator  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  into  English.  North  had  pre* 
viously  published  two  otherworks : — ^1,  *  The  Diall  of  Princea ;  compiled 
by  the  Beverend  Father  in  God,  Don  Anthony  of  Guevara,  and 
E^[iglyahed  out  of  the  Frenohe ;  right  neoesaary  and  pleasaunt  to  all 
gentlemen  and  others  which  are  lovers  of  vertue,'  London,  1567,  folio ; 
1568,  folio;  1582,  4to;  'Beformed  of  faultes  in  the  first  edition,  with 
an  amplification  also  of  a  fourth  book  annexed  to  the  same,  entitled 
the  Favoured  Courtier;  never  heretofore  in  our  vulgar  tonffue ;  right 
necessary  and  pleaaannt  to  all  noUe  and  vertuous  peraona.  2,  'The 
Morall  Philosophie  of  Doni,  drawne  out  of  the  aunoient  writers ;  a 
work  ihnt  compiled  in  the  Indian  Tongue,  and  afterwards  reduced  into 
divers  other  Languages ;  and  now  lastly  Englyshed  out  of  the  Italian,* 
London,  1570,  4to.  Watt  (BibL  Brit.)  obaerves  that  'the  word  Doni 
seems  to  be  of  like  import  with  that  of  Magi,'  a  strange  blunder  of 
the  learned  bibliographer.    Doni  is  the  name  of  an  old  Italian  writer. 
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and  the  original  work  is  called  '  La  Filosofia  Morale  del  Doni,  tratta 
dagU  antichi  Sorittori,  owero,  La  Filosofia  de*  Sapient!  Antichi,  scritta 
da  Sendebar,  monlia^mo  Filosofo  Indiano/  Venice,  1552,  4to. 

North's  translation  of  Plutaroh  was  made,  as  he  states  in  the  title, 
from  tiie  French  version  of  Amyot,  which  is  generally  yeiy  exact, 
and  has  considerable  merit  in  point  of  expression.  Indeed  it  va 
said  that  Amyofs  translations  did  much  towards  fixing  the  French 
lang^uage.  Amyot's  dedication  to  Henry  II.  of  France  is  dated  1559. 
North's  dedication  to  Queen  Elisabeth  is  dated  January  6th,  1579 ; 
hiB  address  to  the  Reader  is  dated  January  24th,  1579.  North's 
version  is  often  inaccurate,  where  that  of  Amyot's  is  correct^  which  is 
somewhat  strange,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  translated  Amyot^  The 
book,  besides  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  contains  '  The  Lives  of  Epami- 
nondas,  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  Diooysius  the  Elder,  and  of  Octavius 
Ga»ar  Augustus,  collected  out  of  good  Authors ;  also  the  Lives  of 
Nine  exoeUent  Chiet'tainesof  Warre,  taken  out  of  Latine  from  Emylius 
Probus,  by  S.  O.  S.,  by  whom  also  are  added  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
and  of  Seneca ;  gathered  together,  disposed,  and  enriched  as  the 
others.  And  now  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North, 
Knightb'  This  part  of  his  book  is  also  dedicated  by  North  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  some  kind  of 
pension  or  means  of  subsistence,  for  he  says,  **  The  princely  bounty  of 
your  blessed  hand  (most  gracious  Soveraigne),  comforting  and  support- 
ing my  poors  old  decaying  life,  of  right  chailengeth  the  travel  of  my 
study,  the  labor  of  my  body,  and  the  prayers  of  my  devotions,  to  be 
wholly  inaployed  for  your  Highnease,  and  altogether  dedicated  to 
your  service." 

NORTHCOTE,  JAMES^  an  English  artist  and  writer  on  art,  was 
bom  in  1746,  at  Plymouth,  where  his  father  was  a  watchmaker. 
Having  been  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  through  Dr.  J.  Mudge, 
he  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  study  painting  under 
him,  and  was  for  five  years  not  only  his  pupil  but  his  inmate.  This 
circumstance  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  as  it  not  only  tended 
to  refine  his  manners,  but  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  best 
society  of  the  day.  On  quitting  Reynolds  he  at  first  set  up  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  would  no  doubt  have  become  eminent  in  that 
branch  of  the  art,  as  he  possessed  much  insight  into  and  power  of 
describing  individual  character.  But  his  ambition  prompted  him  to 
aspire  to  something  higher  tiian  taking  likenesses.  He  accordingly 
set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  five  years,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Cortona.  On  Ms  return  he 
was  encouraged  by  Boydell,  who  published  many  engravings  after 
subjects  painted  by  him,  and  among  others  that  called  the  Village 
Doctress,  which  was  for  a  long  time  an  exceedingly  popular  print 
For  the  Shakspere  Gallery  he  produced  two  of  hu  best  works,  the 
Murder  of  the  Two  Princes  in  the  Tower,  and  Hubert  and  Arthur, 
besides  some  other  subjects.  Tet  although  he  displayed  considerable 
skill  in  composition  and  colouring,  together  with  vigour  of  expression, 
his  ability  in  art  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
application.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  existed  almost  entirely  in 
his  painting-room  in  Ai^le-street,  and  would  have  been  content,  as 
he  himself  said,  to  live  on  so  for  ever  in  what  was  to  him  all-sufficient 
enjoyment.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  quite  a  recluse,  and 
independent  both  in  spirit  and  circumstances — ^the  latter  chiefly  owing 
to  his  prudenoe  and  frugality.  He  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  cynical, 
though  really  kind-hearted.  Hazlitt's  '  Conversations '  with  him  afford 
the  best  portraiture  of  his  character  and  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
His  literary  productions  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  Many 
papers  of  his  appeared  in  a  work  entitled  *  The  Artist,'  and  in  1818  he 
published  his  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  an  Analysis  of 
Lis  Discourses,'  a  qiutrto  volume,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  sup- 
plement. In  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  again  appeared  as  an 
author,  with  his  <  One  Hundred  Fables,  original  and  selected,'  which, 
though  of  little  interest  as  a  literary  performance,  is  a  book  of  great 
attraction  on  account  of  the  very  numerous  and  admirable  wood-cuts^ 
all  which  were  executed  after  designs,  prepared  though  not  drawn  by 
himself,  and  were  superior  to  any  embellishments  of  the  kind  that 
had  then  appeared.  A  second  set  was  published  after  his  death,  accor- 
ding to  his  instructions  in  his  wHL  As  if  to  convince  the  world  that 
he  wu  not  only  still  living,  but  unwearied  by  his  long  career,  he 
published,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  his  'Life  of  Titian,'  a  work  which 
contains  much  information  relative  to  painting  and  to  art  generally; 
but  this  work  though  embodying  his  views  is  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Haslitt :  it  is  however  in  a  literary  point  of  view  a  strangely 
immethodical  and  unsatisfactory  performance.  To  the  last  Northcote 
continued  to  use  his  pencil;  he  may  indeed  almost  be  said  to  have 
cUed  with  it  in  his  hand,  since  he  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  it 
till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  hottse  in 
Argyle-street,  July  13, 1831.  Northcote  was  never  married,  but  lived 
with  his  maiden  sister,  who  survived  him. 

•  NORTON,  THB  HON.  CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH,  is  one 
of  three  daughters  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  son  of  the  famous  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan— her  two  sisters,  both  also  stUl  (1857)  svsviving, 
being  the  present  Duchess  of  Somerset  and  Lady  Dufferin.  She  was 
born  in  1808,  and,  her  father  dying  while  she  was  still  very  young,  the 
care  of  her  education  and  that  of  her  sisters  devolved  on  their  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Lady  EUsabeth  Callander.  Residing 
sometimes  at  Hampton  Court,  sometimes  in  Scotland,  the  three  sisters 


received  every  advantage  of 'education,  intellectual  and  social;  and 
while  still  in  her  girlhood.  Miss  Sheridan  was  a  writer  of  verses  and  of 
plays  for  private  performance  in  the  family  drde.  A  satire  called 
'  The  Dandies'  Rout '  was  conveyed  by  her  to  a  bookseller  then  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  such  things,  and  by  him  printed  and  circulated. 
In  July  1827,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Miss  Sheridan  married  the  Hon. 
George  Chappie  Norton  (bom  1800),*  brother  of  the  present  Lord 
Orantley,  and  now  recorder  of  QuUdford  and  a  police  magistrate  of 
London.  Of  three  children,  all  sons,  the  issue  of  this  mamage,  two 
survive — ^Fletcher  Cavendish  Charles  Conyers,  bom  in  1829,  sod 
Thomas  Brinsley,  born  in  1881.  It  was  after  her  marriage  that  Hn. 
Norton  beoame  known  in  literature.  In  1829  she  publuhed  anony- 
mously 'The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  a  Tale ;  and  other  Poems,'  written 
before  her  marriage ;  and  this  was  followed  In  1880  by  'The  Undying 
One,  and  oilier  Poems,'  which  at  once  gave  the  authoress  a  rank  among 
the  poeteesss  of  the  time,  and  caused  the  'Quarterly  Review'  to 
compare  her  to  Byron.  In  1886,  in  consequence  of  droumstances 
which  were  much  talked  of  at  the  time^  a  separation  took  place  between 
Mrs.  Norton  and  her  husband.  In  that  year  she  published  '  A  Voice 
from  the  Factories ; '  in  1840  '  The  Dream  and  other  Poems ;'  in  1845 
'The  Child  of  the  Islands  :  a  Poem;'  in  1847  'Aunt  Carry's  Ballads 
for  Children ; '  and  in  the  same  year  a  novel  called  '  Stuart  of  Dunlesth, 
a  Story  of  Modem  Times.'  In  some  of  these  works,  besides  the 
poetical  power,  there  was  discernible  a  keen  feeling  of  social  wrongs 
and  anomalies ;  and  to*  one  class  of  such  wrongs  and  anomalies— those 
rdating  to  the  position  of  women — Mrs.  Norton  has  recentiy  addressed 
herself  very  eloquentiy  in  two  pablieations— '  English  Laws  for  Women 
in  the  19th  Century '  (privately  printed),  1854 ;  and  '  A  Letter  to  the 
Queen  on  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,' 
1855.  Mrs.  Norton  has  also  contributed  extensively  to  annuals  and 
other  periodicals,  as  well  as  occasionally  to  newspapers. 

NORWOOD,  RICHARD,  a  mathematician  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
17th  century,  of  whose  personal  history  we  know  nothing.  He  is 
principally  mmous  for  having  been  one  of  the  first  who  measured  a 
degree  of  tlie  meridian  with  any  accuracy*  His  method  was  this :~ 
in  the  year  1685  he  measured  the  distance  between  London  and  Toik, 
taking  the  bearings  as  he  proceeded  along  the  road,  and  reducing  all 
to  the  direction  of  the  meridian  and  to  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
difference  of  latitude  he  found  by  observation  of  the  solstioes  to  be 
2**  68',  and  from  that  and  his  measured  distance  he  concluded  the 
degree  to  be  867,176  feet  English,  or  57,800  toises.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  a  near  approximation,  but  his  method  was  necessarily  not 
capable  of  much  accuracy,  nor  did  he  measure  the  distance  in  the  best 
manner.  "  Sometimes,"  says  he,  "  1  measured,  sometimes  I  ffoeed, 
and  I  believe  I  am  within  a  scantling  of  the  trath.**  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  works  : — ^1,  '  Trigonometry,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
Triangles,'  4to,  1681, 1685 ;  12mo,  1651, 1667,  1669;  2,  'Fortification, 
or  Architecture  MilitaiI^s,'  4to,  1639;  8,  'The  Seamftn*8  Practice^ 
containing  the  Mensuration  of  a  degree  of  the  Earth,'  4to,  1637, 1655, 
1667, 1668, 1678 ;  4, '  Epitome :  being  the  Application  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Triangles  in  certain  Problems  concerning  the  Use  of  the  plsin  Sea 
Chart,'  8vo,  1674 ;  5.  '  Logarithmic  Tables,'  12mo,  n.  d.  He  also  pub- 
lished letters  and  papers,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  on  the 
tides,  on  his  mensuration  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  on  other 
subjects  of  minor  importance. 

,  NOSTRADA'MUS,  or  NOTRE-DAME,  MICHEL,  a  singular  per^ 
sonage,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  physiciao, 
but  is  now  cmly  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  most  celebrated 
predictions  published  in  modem  times,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Provence,  and  was  bom  at  St  Ri^my,  a  small  town  in  the 
diocese  of  Avignon,  on  the  14th  of  December  1508.  His  father  was  a 
public  notary ;  his  paternal  grandfather  was  astronomer  and  physidsn 
to  R^n^,  count  of  Provence  and  titular  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  (from  whom  he  aoquured  the  elements 
of  the  sciences  and  mathematics)  was  also  astronomer  and  physidsn 
to  John  duke  of  Calabria,  the  son  of  King  lUnl  After  having  finished 
his  courses  of  humanity  and  philosophy  at  Avignon,  he  went  to  stady 
medicine  at  Montpellier,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  plague  in  1522. 
For  more  than  four  years  he  travelled  about  in  the  south  of  Fraxuxy 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  during  which  period 
he  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  botany,  and  also  to  have 
undertaken  the  treatment  of  all  such  patients  as  were  willing  to  put 
themselves  under  his  care.  He  then  returned  to  Montpellier,  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  (1529), 
and  then  i^ain  proceeded  on  his  travels.  At  Agen  he  remained  four 
years,  and  married.  Here  too  he  became  acquainted  with  Julius  Cesar 
Scaliger,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  intimate,  and  whom  he 
calls  a  Viigil  in  poetry,  a  Cicero  in  eloquence,  and  a  Qalen  in  medicine; 
and  declms  that  he  owed  more  of  his  scientific  attainments  to  him 
than  to  any  other  person.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  children 
whom  he  had  by  her,  he  left  Agen,  and  went  first  to  Sfarseille,  and 
then  (in  1544)  to  Salon,  where  he  married  a  second  time. 

Two  years  afterwards^  the  plague  having  broken  out  at  Aiz,  he  was 
invited  thither  by  a  public  deputation  from  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
of  BO  much  service  (particularly  by  means  of  a  powder  of  his  own 
invention,  of  which  he  has  given  the  formvda  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  treatise  '  Dee  Fards '),  <£at  he  received  a  pension  £ram  the  town 
during  several  years  alter  the  cessation  of  the  disease    He  has  left 
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upon  rseord  a  cmioiif  iaiteiioe  of  the  modeitj  of  the  womfln  of  Aiz^ 
who^  as  aoon  as  tfaej  peroeired  themielTas  attaeked  bj  the  oontegioD, 
began  to  sewtfaemaelTea  up  in  their  winding^heeti^  in  order  that  uieir 
naked  bodies  might  not  be  seen  after  their  death. 

The  next  year  (1647)  he  was  sent  for  to  Lyon  on  a  simihr  oeoasion, 
and  appears  to  haye  snooeeded  eqoaUy  weQ.  On  his  ratom  to  Salon, 
where  he  was  laaa  esteemed  than  elsewhere^  he  employed  put  of  his 
leiBUTB  time  in  eompoeing  some  medieal  woiicBy  emefly  eonsiBting  of 
reeeipts  and  preparations.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  began 
to  represent  himself  as  divinely  inspired,  and  endued  with  the  gift  of 
prapheoy.  His  predietions  were  first  written  in  prose;  bati  upon 
leviring  them  afterwarcU,  he  thought  they  would  look  better  if 
ezpreised  in  Terse,  and  aocMndinffly  he  threw  them  all  into  the  form 
of  quatmins,  and  then  arranged  uiem  in  three  Centuries.  When  this 
was  done^  he  was  in  some  doubt  about  the  safety  and  propriety  of 
pnbliahing  the  work ;  but  as  the  time  of  many  of  the  events  foretold 
in  hu  prc&ctions  was  near  at  hand,  he  at  last  resolved  to  print  them. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Lyon  (1555),  and  appeared  with  a 
dedioation  to  hie  aon  Csaear,  then  an  infimt.  As  might  be  ezpeoted, 
the  work  was  very,  differently  reoeived  by  different  persons :  at  home 
he  was  generally  eonsidered  an  impostor,  but  in  other  parte  of  Franee 
he  waa  looked  upon  either  as  a  person  resUy  and  truly  inspired  by 
God,  or  elae  as  one  ^o  held  oommunication  witii  the  devil.  However 
Henri  II*  and  hia  superstitious  mother  Catherine  aent  for  him  to  Paris, 
received  him  at  oourt  very  graoiouBly,  made  him  a  preaent  of  200 
crowns,  and  sent  him  to  BMm  to  see  the  king's  children  there*  end  to 
try  to  find  out  their  future  destinies.  The  result  of  this  visit  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  oertsin  that  Nostradamus  returned  to  Salon  loaded 
with  honours  snd  presents.  Enoouraged  I7  lus  suooesa^  ha  inoreased 
hie  quatrains  to  the  number  of  a  eompleto  thousand,  and  pnbliahed  a 
new  edition  of  them,  with  a  dedioauon  to  the  king^  in  155a.  The 
next  year  that  prince  received  a  wound  at  a  toumamenti  of  whieh  he 
died,  and  it  was  thought  that  so  unusual  an  accident  could  not  have 
been  omitted  in  Noetradamus's  predictions ;  accordingly  his  book  was 
immediately  consulted,  snd  in  the  thirty-fifth  quatrain  of  the  fint 
Century  were  found  the  following  lines : — 

**  Le  Uon  jeune  le  Tieox  razmontera. 
En  ehamp  beUiqne  par  elnguUer  duel 
DsBs  cage  d'or  lee  yeaz  Inl  erererm. 
Deux  plaies  ane,  paie  moiuir ;  mort  emelle.* 

So  remarkable  a  coincidence  peatly  increased  hia  fame,  and  he  was 
honoured  efaortly  after  with  a  visit  from  Bmanuel  duke  of  Sav^y,  and 
his  wife  the  princess  ICargaret  of  Fkance.  Charles  IX.  on  a  progress 
through  Ptovenoe,  sent  for  him,  and  upon  his  complaining  of  tiie 
■light  reepeet  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fslloW'townsmeDy  publidy 
declared  that  he  ahould  hold  tiie  enemiea  of  Kostcadsmus  to  be  lus 
own.  He  afterwards  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  two  hundred 
crowna^  together  with  a  brevet  oonstituting  him  his  physloiaa  in 
ordlnaiy,  with  the  aame  appointment  as  the  reet 

Nostradamus  died  about  sixteen  months  after,  July  2, 156d,  He 
was  buried  at  Saloo,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordelien^  under  a  monument 
iaaeribed  with  an  epiteph  ansnrting  in  the  meet  oonfident  terms  his 
prophetic  skilL  After  lus  death  two  more  Centuries  were  ooUeoted 
from  hie  papers,  ko,,  and  added  to  his  quatraina^  and  the  whole  work 
was  translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  Since  that  time  his 
pretensions  to  the  sift  of  propheiqr  have  been  variously  estimated; 
moot  persons  probably  consider  him  to  have  been  either  an  impostor 
or  a  Imiatio,  «ul  attribute  the  fulfilment  of  some  of  his  predictions  to 
ehanoe  ;'  others  have  aoouaed  him  of  magic^  from  which  charge  he  is 
defended  by  Naud^,  in  his  '  Apdogie  pour  lea  grands  Honmies  aoup- 
9onn^  de  Jfsjg^;'  while  some  of  the  believers  in  animal  magnetism 
have  dassed  him  ainong  other  ^  crisiaques"  who  exeroiaed  ''la  fSsoult^ 
physique  de  pr^TisUm  somnambulique  et  de  pr^voyance  ou  dair- 
iroyance  Instinctive."    ('  Ardiives  du  liagn^tisme  Animal,'  ti  viil) 

Sven  in  1806  there  appesred  at  Paris  a  work  by  Theodore  Bouys, 
with  the  followiog  siuf^ular  title : '  NouveHes  Conaidtetions  surNostra- 
damua  et  sur  ses  P^^ctions  concemant :  1,  la  Mort  de  Charlee  L.  Boi 
d'Angleterra;  2,  celle  du  Duo  de  Montmorenoy,  aoua  Louie  XIII.;  8, 
la  Persecution  centre  I'Blglise  Chr^tienne  en  1702;  4,  la  Mort  de 
Louis  XVL,  celle  de  U  B^ie,  et  du  Dauphm;  5,  TEUyation  de  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  k  TEinpire  de  France ;  6^  la  Longueur  de  son  Rdgne ; 
7,  la  Paix  qu'il  doit  procurer  k  tout  le  Continent ;  8,  aa  puissance,  qui 
doit  6tre  un  jour  auasi  grande  sur  mer  qu'elle  Feet  actuellement  sur 
terre;  9,  enfin,  la  Conqudte  que  oe  Hdros  doit  fairs  de  rAngleterre.' 
The  (so  called)  prediotion  of  the  death  of  Charles  L,  mentioned  in  the 
above  title-pege^  is  one  of  the  meet  singular  in  the  whole  collection ; 
it  occurs  in  the  forty-ninth  quatrain  of  the  ninth  Centuryi  and  is  as 
follows: — 

'*  Gend  et  BrqxeUee  laarelieroBt  eoatre  AnTere; 
Biukt  de  Londrea  mettroat  k  mort  lear  Bel ; 
Le  eel  et  le  Tin  loi  teront  &  reavert ; 
Poor  enx  sToir  le  rdgne  en  dterroL" 

In  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Henri  IL  he  predicto  that  the 
Ohristlsn  church  wiU  suffer  from  a  cruel  persecution :  "  et  durera  eeste 
7  jusquse  k  Pan  ndlle  sept  cent  nonsnte  deux,  qw  Tom  cuidmt  ttire 
sas  nrnmntliam  d§  tikU  f*  the  latter  pert  of  tlds  ssntenoe  is  certainly 
ranarkaifale  when  we  leooUeot  that  the  French  republic  dated  ita 
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— ,,— ^  fkom  September  29^  1702;  and  that  in  all  public  acte  thne 
was  reekoned  ih>m  that  day  as  f^rom  the  oonmieneement  of  a  new  era. 

The  'Centories'  of  Nostradamus  have  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  numerous  oommentetors  have  endeavoured  to  explain  his  predio* 
tions.  The  best  editions  sre  those  of  Lyon,  1568,  Svo,  and  Amsterd., 
1668,  12mo.  Of  Commentaries  (besides  that  of  M.  Booya^  already 
noticed)  the  most  oelebiated  are :  'Commentsire  sur  les  Centuries  de 
Nostradamus,'  par  Chavigny,  Puis,  1506,  8vo;  'Concordance  dea 
Proph^ties  de  Nostradamus  aveo  I'Histohe,'  per  Quynaud,  Ptoia^  1608, 
12mo;  'La  Clef  de  Nostradamus,'  par  un  Solitaire,  Peris,  1710, 12mo, 
and  an  English  transUtion,  with  notcL  by  TheopbHus  de  Garencidres. 
Loud..  foL  1672. 

Before  he  wrote  his  '  Centuries '  Nostradamus  had  published  during 
several  years  sn  almanac^  containiDg  predictions  about  the  weather, 
&a,  besides  a  few  other  works,  of  which  only  the  names  sre  now 
remembered:  'IMlttf  dee Fardements,' Lyon,  1552;  ' Des Conflturea^' 
Anvera^  1557;  both  contained  in  *  Opuscule  de  plusieurs  exquises 
Beceptes,  divis^  en  deux  parties,'  Lyon,  1572, 16mo;  '  Le  Bem^de  trds 
utile  centre  U  Pesto  et  toutea  Piftrres  pestUentieUee,'  Paris,  1561,  8vo ; 
'Paraphrase  de  Gslien,  sur  I'Bxhortotion  de  MAuMiote  aux  Etudes  des 
Beaux  Arts,'  Lyon»  1588,  8vo. 

For  more  nartieulara  of  the  life  and  works  of  Nostradamus  see 
'  Abr4g^  de  la  Vie  de  Michel  Nostradamus,  psr  Palamide  Trone  de 
Condroulet,  de  \jk  Ville  de  Salon,'  4to,  no  date;  his  'life,'  by  Haitae, 
Aix,  1712, 12mo;  and  *  Nostradamus^'  by  Eug^e  Bareets^  Paris,  1840. 
Adelung  has  given  him  a  place  in  his  'mrtoire  de  la  FoUe  Humaine.' 
viL  105. 

NOTTINOHAM,  EABL  OF.  Hshbagi  Finoh,  whoae  &ther  waa 
recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
earla  of  Winchelssa,  was  bom  in  162L  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  snd  was  sfterwards  removed  to  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
After  leaving  the  university  he  beosme  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  London.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  he  was 
appointed  solicitorgeners],  snd  distinguiahed  himself  in  tiie  proeecu- 
tion  of  the  regicides.  He  published  'An  exsct  and  most  impartial 
Account  of  ue  Indictment^  Aixaignmenti  Trial,  and  Judgment  of 
(according  to  Uw)  Twenty-nine  Begieides,'  4to,  1660;  8vo,  1670.  In 
1661  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford, 
and  about  the  aame  time  was  OKsated  a  baronet  In  1665  the  diploma 
ofLLJ>.wasprsNntsdtohimbytfae  UniTsndtyofOxford.  Hetook 
a  prominsnt  part  in  the  impeaimment  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in 
1667 ;  and  in  1670  was  appohited  attom^-generaL  He  aucceeded  the 
Eari  of  Shafteabury  as  lord-kseper  of  the  great  seal  in  1678,  and  in 
1675  was  made  lord-ohanoeUor  of  England.  He  preeided  aa  lord  high 
steward  on  the  trial  of  Yiaoount  Stafford,  in  1680,  and  pronounced 
judgment  againat  that  nobleman  in  a  apeech  of  extraordinary  eloquence. 
He  was  ereated  Earl  of  Nottingham  m  1681,  and  died  in  1682. 

Beaidea  the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Itegioidea^  he  publiahed 
'Speeohea  hi  bothHoosss  of  Psrliament,'1670:  'Speech  at  the  Sentence 
of  William  Viscount  Stafford,'  1680 :  '  Axgumente  upon  the  Deerae  hi 
the  Gauae  between  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Esq.,  Plaintiff;  Henry, 
late  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Henry,  hud  Mowbray,  his  son ;  Henry,  msrquis 
of  BoTBhsstsr;  snd  Bichard  Maniot,  Esq.,  Defendanta;  wherem  the 
several  ways  snd  methods  of  limiting  a  trust  of  a  term  for  years,  sre 
fblly  debelted,'  Lend.,  1685,  foL :  'An  aigumsnt  of  the  Osnn  of  the 
Crown  to  Panlon  on  Impeechmenti'  fol.;  and  8vo,  1701 :  there  is  a 
volume  of '  Beporte  of  Csses  decreed  in  the  High  Court  of  Ghaneecy 
during  the  time  Sir  Henesge  Fhioh,  sfterwsrds  esri  of  Nottingham, 
was  Lord  Ghanoellor,' 1725.  Some  valuable  Chancery  Beporia^  written 
with  his  own  hand^  were  left  by  him.  Lord  Nottingham  had  a  hi^ 
reputetion  for  eloquence^  sound  judgment,  and  integrity.  His  charsoter 
is  drawn  by  Dryden,  in  his  'Absalom  snd  Achitophel,  under  the  name 
of  Amri«- 

*<  To  whom  the  doable  hleewJng  doee  beloBg, 
With  Mooes'  inspiration,  Amos's  Umgne." 

NOUBBDDIN,  (Malek*al-Adk.  NooRpSD^DBur  Mahmood),  one 
of  the  moat  celebrated  and  powerftal  of  the  *  Moalem  ruleks  of 
Syria  in  the  age  of  the  Cmaadea,  bom.  aid.  ^1117,  A.B.  511,  waa  a 
younger  aon  of  Amad*eddin  Zengfai,  the  aeoond  of  the  dynaaty  of  the 
Atebeks  of  Irak  and  SyriiL  At  the  death  of  his  father,  who  wss 
murdered  by  his  own  Mamlukes  at  the  siege  of  Jabber,  aj).  1146, 
A.a.  541,  Noureddin,  hsstehing  to  Alsppo  with  the  simiet  of  tlie 
deocssed  prince,  secured  the  pcsaeeaion  oz  that  dfy  and  of  hia  fkthe/s 
Syrian  dominions ;  while  Meeopotamia,  with  Moosaool  for  a  capital, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  elder  brother  8eif*ed-deen;  and  the  feeble 
attempto  of  Alp-Aralan,  a  prince  of  the  houae  of  Seyuk,  to  aaaert  hia 
ancestral  elaima  to  the  dominion  of  tiieae  provincea^  were  easily 
ihistrated  by  tlie  combined  power  of  tlie  two  brotherai  Tlie  earliest 
exploite  of  the  reign  of  Noureddin  were  in  eontinuanoe  of  the 
H^  War  whieh  his  father  had  aaaiduoualy  waged  against  the  Latin 
Christisns  of  Palestine:  Jososline  de  Courtenay,  whose  capital  of 
Edesaa  had  been  taken  by  Zenghi  a  few  years  prsvious,  was  signally 
repulied  in  an  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  the  Christian  inhabitanti^ 
who  had  aided  the  enterprise^  i^re  put  to  the  sword  without  merqy 
by  command  of  Noureddin,  who  even  levelled  the  fortifications  of 
the  town  to  prevent  ito  ever  sgain  becoming  a  bulwark  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Jeruaalem.  The  recovery  of  this  importsnt  fortresi  was  the 
avowed  objeet  of  the  ssoond  cmsade,  undertaken  A.a  1148,  under 
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1Mb  of  wO  BU^aij 
hoite  which  thej  lod  teoi  JEowpc^  onljr  it  auMiftUa  and  dnpiritod 
remnant  asoaped  tha  aneovB  of  tho  Se^uU  Tutki  ia  their  mareh 
thrangh  Anatolia  to  Fatetioa ;  tha  psojaot  of  retaking  Bdiea»  waa 
abandoned  aa  hopaleaa;  tba  aiaga  of  Dameaca^  whioh  waaafetaokkL 
by  the  eruaadiog  aonaroha  in  ooigimetion  with  Baldwin  IIL  of  Jam* 
aalem  |BAU>wn  UI.],  ^ni«  ^oilad  whan  on  iha  ava  of  anoaeas  by  tha 
addreaa  with  whioh  thaminiatar  of  tha  Moalam  piinaa  ModjiradHlaan 
fomented  tiie  mutoal  jaalonriaa  of  Aa  Chiiatian  leaden;  aaid  thia  vaat 
armament^  which  if  propedy  diraoted  might  have  orerwhahned  the 
naing  power  of  Nonreddin,  only  aerFed  by  ita  Idlnra  to  extend  and 
confirm  it.  Besoming  the  offenrive  inmiediately  after  tha  dapartnia 
of  the  araaMUuB,  ha  invaded  tha  territoty  of  Antiooh,  and  in  a  pitohad 
battle  (June  27,  1149)  rooted  and  slaw  the  prinoa  Bi^ymond,  whoM 
head  was  aant  as  a  trophy  to  the  kalif  at  Baglidad;  and  thoog^  ha 
suatained  a  severe  dafiuit  in  the  following  year  from  hia  anoient  oppo- 
nent Joaoelina  do  Oonrtenay,  who  aorprised  his  oamp^  thia  diigiaoa 
waa  amply  compensated  by  the  eaptlTity  of  that  aetiva  leader,  who 
waa  aoon  after  aeiaed  while  banting  by  a  maxmnding  party  fttTwekxh 
man%  and  died  in  eonfinanmt,  while  the  remaining  dependenciea  of 
Edessa,  the  fortresses  of  Aintab,  Tellbasfaer,  Rafandan,  Ac.,  fell  almost 
without  resiBtance  into  tha  power  of  Nooreddin,  whose  dominions 
sow  indnded  the  whole  of  ifortheni  Syria.  Modjir^ddeen  was  still 
the  nominal  ruler  of  Damaaons  and  the  southern  portion,  bot  tha 
govenmient  waa  entirely  in  the  handa  of  his  wer  Hoin-ed-daen 
Anar,  whose  daughter  Nouveddin  had  married;  and  after  the  death 
of  this  able  nunister,  the  inhabitants,  alarmed  at  the  capture  of 
Asoahm  by  Baldwin  III.  in  1158,  and  dreading  an  attack  firom  the 
Chriatiana,  yoluntarily  offered  their  aUegianoe  to  Nouaddin  <1164)  aa 
the  price  of  hia  protection;  the  weak  Modjifved^aen  resigned  hia 
power,  and  aong^t  an  asyhim  at  tha  oonit  of  tlie  kalif  of  Baghdad, 
which  then  aeema  to  have  been  the  usual  retreat  of  depoaed  prinoea ; 
while  Nonreddin,  the  circuit  of  i^oaa  realms  now  aneompMaed  on 
aU«dea  by  land  tha  Latin  tenitorica  in  Falaalta^  and  extended  to 
the  frontiers  of  tha  Fatimita  possessions  in  £gypi  fixed  hia  capikal 
at  Dsmaaona,  which  he  ndsed  6om  ^a  ndnoaa  atate  in  which  it  had 
been  left  by  an  eattbquaka,  and  adomad  with  moaquaa,  foontaini^ 
colleges,  and  hospitals.  Several  yaara  of  eontinoal  but  varied  waifua 
against  tha  Christians  followed  the  onion  of  all  the  Koalem  powar  of 
Byiia  under  a  aingkhead;  the  sway  of  Nonraddhi  was  ftom  time  to 
time  enlarged  by  acquisition^  not  only  ttom  tha  eaemiaa  of  lalam, 
but  fimn  tha  aultan  of  loonium  and  the  minor  Moalem  princes  of 
Mesopotamia ;  but  a  malady  whieh  attacked  him  in  1159,  foUowed  by 
a&lae  report  of  hia  death,  might  have  oooMdoned  a  IMal  rsvtraa  in 
bis  fortunes,  but  for  tha  pradenoe  of  Ayoob  (the  father  of  the  fikmous 
Salah^ed-deen,  or  fialadin),  who  controlled  the  hnpatianoe  of  hia 
brother  Assed*ed-deen  Shlrskoh  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed 
decease  of  their  patron.  The  Ghreek  Emperor  Manuel  Coamenus  was 
preparing  at  thia  time  to  attMdt  Aleppo  m  ooncert  with  the  FVaaks 
of  Antioch;  but  this  new  enemy  was  diverted  by  negooistion,  and 
by  the  release  of  6000  Qreek  captiveB ;  and  the  only  advantage  reaped 
by  tha  Christians  from  this  crisis  was  the  captuie  of  the  fortress  of 
Al'Uarem  near  Antioch.  The  death  of  Baldwin  IIL  in  1162  released 
Noureddin  from  the  ablsat  of  lua  antagonists,  his  brother  and  auo* 
oasfior,  Ahnaric,  or  Amaury,  being  far  inferior  to  Baldwin  both  hi 
pxowesa  and  abilities ;  the  war  however  waa  proaeoutad  with  unabated 
vigour  and  varioua  snocess :  on  one  occasion,  at  the  siege  of  Hisn«el- 
Akrad  (the  castle  of  the  Koords),  the  Moslem  leaguer  was  surprised  by 
tha  Templan,  and  their  monaroh  himself  escaped  death  or  captivity 
only  bytheaalf-devotion  of  an  attendant;  but  this  discomfiture  was 
speedily  retrieved  by  a  viotmy  in  which  the  famous  Reginald  da 
Chatillon,  prince  of  Antioch,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  whioh  waa 
followed  by  the  recapture  of  Al-Harem.  But  the  state  of  affidia  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Fatimita  kalifate  was  now  totteriiig  to  ita  fall, 
opened  new  views  of  aggrandisement  and  a  vrider  field  of  ambition  to 
both  the  Christian  and  Moslem  rolers  of  Syria;  the  descendanta  of 
All  had  become  poppeU  in  the  hands  of  their  viaiar,  or  Emir4a* 
Joynsh  {generalissimo),  who  wielded  all  the  real  authority  of  the 
atata :  two  emirs,  Bazgam  and  Shawer,  had  contested  in  arma  this 
high  dignity;  and  the  latter,  defeated  and  expelled  fhnn  Sgypt, 
sought  refuge  and  aid  ttom  Nonreddin.  The  sovereign  of  Damaaoua 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  obtainhig  a  fbotmg  in  Egypt^ 
and  despatched  a  force  under  Shlrakoh  and  his  nephew  Salah-ed-deen 
to  reinatate  Sbawer  (1163);  whoae  rival  called  in  the  Christiana  of 
PaUstme  to  his  support :  but  ere  Amaory  could  enter  Egypt,  Dargam 
had  been  overpowered  and  slain  by  Shlrakoh,  who  leplaeed  Shawer 
in  his  former  power.  But  Shawer,  fsithleas  alike  to  friend  and  foe^ 
now  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Franka  to  elude  the  ftilfll- 
ment  of  his  engagamenta  with  Nonreddin^  and  Shlrakoh,  altar 
maintaining  hunself  for  some  time  in  Belbeis  against  the  jomt  forces 
of  Jerusalem  aad  Egypt,  waa  compelled  to  enter  Into  a  convention 
with  Amaury  and  evacuate  the  country.  But  hewaaaoonreoallad  by 
Shawer  to  deliver  him  fh>m  the  vengeance  of  his  new  alUea,  to  whom 
he  had  proved  as  perfidious  as  to  thcae  of  hia  own  fkith;  Cairo  vras 
oloaely  besieged  by  the  Frsnks,  and  the  Fatimite  kalif  Aded  Ledini'Ua 
sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  the  extreme  symbol  of  Oriental  distress,  to 
implore  the  succour  of  Noweddin  (1168).  Shlrakoh  again  entCMd 
Egypt  with  an  army,  forced  Amaury  to  retreat^  and  after  beheadhig 


tba  double  teaitor  Shawer,  iMtaUedUmaalf  ia  tha  twdbld  office  of 
viaiertothelVituttitokal^aifed  Uaatanant  of  1^^  hi  tha  name  el 
Noureddhi;  but  dying  tha aaasa year,  waaauooeaaed  m  his  digaitiss 
by  his  famous  nephew  Salah-ed-deen.    [S4J*AB-XD>pnir.] 

While  thaaa  events  were  ^pasaing  in  figypt^  Noureddin  m  penoQ 
pudiad  hia  aueocaieB  in  Svna  agauist  the  Cihfistianai  from  whom  he 
took  Panaas  and  many  other  impertaat  plaosa.  Meaopotamia,  ruled 
by  hianephews,  aoknowladged  hia  anpraraa<qr  ••  ^m^ of  the  faioilj. 
He  waa  now,  by  his  oiBoera,  abaoluta  maater  of  %ypt,  and  the  fleets 
of  Dandatta  and  Alexandria  were  diraoted  against  the  saasMast  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jeruaalem ;  bat  a  religioua  aonqueat  waa  yet  wanting  to 
ooaqpbte  hia  triumph*  Aa  a  rteid  adhersnt  of  the  orthodox  or  Sooni 
aeot  of  Islam,  ha  xevsrenoed  Uie  Abbaaida  kalif  of  Bi^hdad  as  the 
lagitimata  oommander  of  tha lidthfhl;  and  tha  aehiamstic  ksliCste of 
the  Fhtimites^  of  vHiioh  a  phantom  alill  remained  aeduded  in  the 
pelaaa  of  Cairo,  wis  an  abomination  which  he  determined  to  destroy. 
In  obedienoe  to  hia  repeated  oommand%  Salah-ed-deen  {sld,  1171, 
▲.B.  667)  anbatitntad  the  name  of  the  Abbaaiida  kalif  Mostadhi  in  the 
pnbUo  prayers  lor  that  of  Aded,  who  died  eleven  days  after,  in  igno> 
raase^  it  ia  aaid«  of  hia  depositioin;  the  Sheah  herald  was  for  ever 
abrogsted  in  Ilgyp^  and  Noureddin,  aa  tha  ohampion  of  orthodoxy, 
received  fkom  llie  gratitode  of  Mostadhi  tha  direct  hftvastiture  of 
Bgvpt  and  Syria  aa  fiefb  of  tha  kaliflste;  and  he  axehanged  the  title  of 
emir,  or  sahib,  for  the  hig^  appaUation  of  aultan,  which  the  etiquette 
of  that  age  conceived  to  be  attaohed  to  an  immediate  grant  firom  the 
head  of  tha  Moslem  fisith.  Hia  name  waa  reaited  with  tiiat  of  the 
kalif  in  all  tha  moaquea  throughout  hii  dominioDa»  and  even  in  the 
hdy  eitiaa  of  Makka  and  Medma»  whioh  Tooianshah.  brotiMr  of 
Salah-ad^deen,  had  redueed  aa  dapendendea  of  B^pk  But  the  power 
and  glory  of  Nonreddin  had  now  attained  thaw  bigheat  pitch;  the 
three  remaining  yeara  of  his  life  were  unmarked  brv  any  memonhle 
aohievement,  and  disquieted  by  forebodinfl^  of  the  Aitnre  downfal  of 
his  houaa  by  theamfaiticgi  of  Sa]ah«ed<de«in,  who^  though  atill  ostsa- 
ribly  eating  as  hia  lisutanant^  and  making  public  prolbaiions  of  loyslty 
and  obedience^  had  in  fiMt  beoome  mdependent  maater  of  Kgypt»  sad 
eloded  or  disregarded  aU  the  ordere  of  hia  nominal  aovereign.  The 
reluctance  of  Salah-ed-deen  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Noureddin 
in  an  expedition  which  the  former  had  planned  against  the  fortress  of 
Earak,  or  Mont-Boyal,  at  length  brought  theee  amouldering  jealoosiee 
to  the  verge  of  an  open  rupture ;  and  Noureddin  was  preparing  to 
march  into  Egypt  to  redoce  or  expel  his  refractory  vassal  when  sn 
attack  of  quinsey  terminated  his  life  at  Damaaons,  Ma^  26,  117S 
(Bhawal  21, 569).   His  son  Malek-al-SalsLh  Ismail,  a  youth  elevett  3 


old,  auoceeded  to  the  titular  sovereignty  of  his  eatanaive  domioiom^ 
but  was  speedily  stripped  by  Salah-ed-Deen  of  Damaaons  and  the 
greater  part  of  l^ria,  and  died  eight  years  afterwards,  reduced  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Aleppo  and  its  dependencies,  which  were  then  absorbed, 
after  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  daim  them  on  the  part  of  his  cousiDs, 
the  atabeks  of  Moossool,  into  the  wide-spiwd  reeUn  of  Salah-ed-deen. 
Noureddin  is  deecribed  by  AbnlfMa  as  tell  and  well«-proportioned  in 
person,  of  olive  complexion,  and  with  little  or  no  bend ;  in  the  esti- 
mate of  his  character  he  has  had  the  tare  good  fortune  to  unite  the 
suffrages  of  his  adversaries  to  thoae  of  his  friends :  William  of  Tjn 
('Qesta  Dei  per  Fnncos  *)  deacribea  **Noradhi''  aa  *'a  pmdent  and 
cbwreet  man,  who  feared  Gkid  aocording  to  the  fidth  of  hia  people;" 
and  tiie  eulogies  of  the  Moslem  writers  prove  that  the  titles  of  Malek- 
al-Adel  (<the  Just  prince')  and  Noo^ed-deen  CBgfat  of  the  fjuth*) 
were  not  idle  or  groundlesa  aasumptlona.  Ahuhfeda  sums  up  his 
character  \>y  dedating  that  hia  virtues  wen  both  too  numerous  sad 
too  aplendid  to  be  oomprshended  within  the  limits  of  his  hisftoiy; 
and  tine  sentence  of  future  sges^  which  has  placed  him  amour  the 
number  of  the  Moslem  sainta,  baa  ratified  the  ivtSgaiBai  of  his 
contemporaries. 

(Abttlfeda;  Abol-noa];  De  Quignes,  SitMte  de$  B%m$:  D^HerbeM» 
Biblioth.  Orient.;  Ton  Hammer,  ffittfny  0/  Me  Anamim,) 

NOUBEDDIN  (Malk-MtAvdai:.  Noob-h^dibit  Alx),  the  eldest 
of  the  seventeen  sons  of  Salah-ed-deen;  bom  A.a  1170  {a.b.  666).  Ia 
the  partition  of  hia  father's  eztenaive  domhiiona,  whhm  fallowed  his 
death  in  1193,  Damaaoua  and  Southern  Syria,  with  Palestine,  feU  to 
the  lot  of  Noureddin ;  but  in  the  diaseosioni  which  aoon  followed  he 
was  stripped  of  his  kfaigdom  by  hb  onole  Seif-«d-deatt  Abnbekr  (the 
Saphadln  of  Christian  writers),  and  hhl  brother  Othman,  suHsn  of 
Egypt  (1196).  In  a  poetical  address  to  tiie  Kalif  Naaser,  he  hmiented 
the  similarity  of  his  own  fste  to  iiiat  of  the  Kalif  *AU'  Ebn  Aba- 
TUeb  (}iU  namesake),  In  being  thua  excluded  from  his  rights  hy 
*Abub^'  and  'Othman;'  the  kalif  in  his  reply  oonsoled  hhn  by  the 
assurance  that  in  him  he  should  ihid  the  'nasaer'  (proteotor)  whom 
Ali  had  sought  hi  vahi ;  but  the  interoeasion  of  the  kalif  waa  unavail- 
ing to  procure  the  reatitution  of  any  part  of  his  territories ;  in  1193 
however,  on  the  death  of  Ida  brother,  the  aultan  of  Egypt,  Nonreddin 
r  Jffidek-al. 


became  'atabek,'  or  guardian,  to  hia  infant  nephew  '. 
and  attempted,  by  the  aid  of  another  brother,  the  aultan  of  Alepp<^ 
to  recover  Damaaoua  firom  his  undo;  but  the  expedition  fisUed,  end 
Ssif-edrdesn  retaliated  by  invading  Egypt^  and  expelled  both  the  young 
aultan  and  hia  guardian.  The  unfortunate  Noureddin  now  retired  to 
Samoaata,  where  he  died,  apparently  without  Msoa^  aji.  18M  (aa  681). 
ad  by  Bastani  writer*  under  his  aasnmed  title 


Bm  Im  gsneially  mentioned  _^ 

of  MaU^d-Afdal  ('the  ezoellent  prinoa'). 
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NOUBBDDIK  rEroo]»-xi>-raiN  Abslaw  Sums),  AiMk,  or  Mnofl^ 
of  HooMool  and  Mewpotamia,  of  the  fkmily  of  ZenghL  and  grand- 
naplioir  of  tho  fiunoaa  Nonreddin,  anltan  of  Aleppa  and  DanuuMni% 
racoeedod  hia  fnUior  An^-deon  tfaiMod,  ▲.».  1198  (a.b.  669),  tiie 
yearof  Hwdflalhof  SaUbod'deoiL  Daring  a  rafgn  of  eU^toon  ymxt 
ha  re^atabliahad  in  aome  maanira  the  diwhnfag  powar  w  his  honaa^ 
and  oompellad  the  minor  princaa  of  hia  fiunily,  who  oooapied  appanagea 
on  the  ntmtlen  of  hia  territonaai  to  aoknowledge  hia  anpremaoy  aa 
h>id  pazamonnt  An  aMaek  with  which  he  and  hia  relatLve  Kootb- 
ed-dean,  prinoe  of  San^yar,  were  threatened  In  1200  from  the  over- 
whelming power  of  8eif-ed-deeny  brother  of  Salah-ad-deen,  waa  averted 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Kalif  of  Bi^^ulad;  and  Nooxeddin  died  the 
next  year,  ▲.Di  1210  (ajl  007),  lagiettad  by  hia  aabjeota  aa  a  mild  and 
benefioent  mler.  Hia  aon  Ao-ed-deen,  after  a  reign  of  between  aeven 
and  eight  yean^  waa  aoooeeded  by  an  infant  aon  bearing  the  title  of 
Noareddin  AiaUn  IL,  who  aorn? ed  only  a  few  montha.  (Abnlfeda ; 
Abol-Fam ;  De  Goignea.) 

KOUREDDIN  (MALBK-AL-liAiiBSOB  KooB-XD-DiBV  Au),  the  aecond 
anltan  of  the  dynaaty  of  Ikrtar  or  Bahaiite  Mamlnkaa  in  Egypt,  waa 
plaoed  oa  the  throne  by  the  emira  after  the  aataaaination  of  his  ftither 
Ibek,  AJK  1257  (▲.&  955),  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Hk  abort  reign  of 
two  yeaia  waa  tronblad  by  oontinual  feada  among  tiie  Mamluke  ehiaf- 
tuu,  and  atlempta  on  the  part  of  the  Ayoobite  prinoaa  of  Syria  to 
reoover  the  loat  away  of  their  fitmily  in  Bk^pt ;  and  the  apprehenaion 
of  an  imptionof  Ae  Mognla  nnder  Hnkkiit  who  had  taken  Baghdad 
and  dealroyed  the  kali&ta^  riiowed  tlia  neeaasity  of  anbatllatlng  a 
raler  of  matured  yeara  and  esperianoa  The  Bmir  Kotna  aoeordMngly 
aanuned  the  raina  of  government^  A.D.  1260  (a«v^  667),  and  no  more  ia 
heard  of  Noueddin* 

NOVA'LIS,  the  literaiy  name  aainmed  by  FHedrioh  tod  Harden* 
ba^g;  who  waa  bom  in  1772,  at  a  ftonlly  aetata  in  ManaftJd.    Hia 


r.  Baron  von  Hardenberg^  had  been  a  aoldier  in  hia  yonth,  and 
waa  direetor  of  the  fiaxon  aaltworka.  Himaelf  and  hia  wifc^  the 
mother  of  ^ovalia,  belonged  to  the  religiona  aooiety  of  Hemhutera. 
Kovmlla  waa  the  eldeat  o?  eleven  ohUdren,  and  waa  very  delioate 
in  hia  earlier  yeare.  He  waa  of  a  dreamy  natore,  and  dirokyed  no 
extnordinaxy  talent,  tm  a  dangerona  illneaB^  whieh  attaeked  him  in 
his  ninth  year,  and  oonld  only  be  oared  by  painfal  remediaa,  awoke 
him  flmn  a  kind  of  intellectoal  elumber,  and  he  appeared  thenee* 
forward  aa  a  lively  and  intelligent  child.  Hia  diligence  waa  great,  and 
hi  hia  twelfth  year  he  poBMaaed  oonaidemble  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  aome  aeqnaintanoe  with  the  Greek  langoage.  ue  diapkyed  a 
great  ptedileotioQ  for  talea  (Mfthrehen),  aome  of  which  he  invented 
for  theamnaeoient  of  hia  brotheta.  In  1780  he  attended  tk  gymna- 
aSnna,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  etndy  at  Jena»  where  he 
noaafaied  tiU  1702,  when  he  went  with  hia  brother  firaamns  to  the 
anieeiwity  of  Leipzig,  la  the  ancceedlng  year  he  removed  to  Witten- 
berg, where  hia  atudiea  were  completed. 

Atthk  time  he  became  ac(|nahited  with  IVederio  Mdegel,  and  elao 
with  Fichte^  whoee  system  of  philoeopfay  he  atodied  with  ardonr. 
On  lea;ving  Wittenberg  he  went  to  Amatadt^  to  attend  for  the  first 
time  to  praetjoal  boainesai  He  soon  became  aoqaainted  with  a  neigh- 
boanng  lady,  called  by  his  biographer  Sophia  von  K.,  of  whom  he 
beeama  viokntly  enamoured.  In  1706  he*  went  to  Wetssenfels,  and 
waa  made  auditor  of  the  department  of  which  hto  fktiier  was  direetor. 
The  deaith  of  Sophia  and  of  his  brother  Brasmns,  both  in  the  year 
1707,  waa  a  great  ahook  to  Novalia;  he  however  pnmaed  hia  boafaieas 
with  activity,  MdH  ia  about  thia  time  that  hk '  Hymna  to  Nif^tT  are 
soppoeed  to  have  been  written.  In  1708  he  waa  betrothed  to  a  kdy 
o^lad  JnUa  wa  Oh.,  andabont  thk  tioae  he  wiote  hk « PapBaat  Sfeda.^ 

Retoming  to  Jena,  he  became  acquainted^  with  Angeat  Wilhalm 


Sehkgel,  and  with  Tkck,  the  romanoe  writer,  and  aathw  of  the 
biagiMhytowhidiwe  areindebtal  far  aU  the  informakieB  Ifcatwe 
have  laapetfting  the  life  of  N«valkL  Inl600thenmanoe«Heinrich 
VOB  Oflerdittgen'  waa  eommaneed  by  Novalia,  and  wa%  aa  he  eiq^laina 
in  a  latter  to  hk  friend  ISedc,  deaigned  to  be  an  mothaeak  ef  poesy. 
flnlri^ed,  although  the  nka  of  its  eon- 


Thk 
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The  hero^  Heinrkh,  k  an  old  German  poet^ 
by  oeme  to  be  the  antbor  <tf  the  '  mbehmgea-lkd,' aad  the 
parpoaa  of  the  watk  k  to  ahowthe  whok  worid,  with  every  pwfaaslen 
■Ndt^  on  ita  poetkal  aftdcL  It  would  Uttk  aait  moat  romance 
^aa  the  atoty  k  too  wild  to  be  liilewatiiig,  and  k  merely  a 
thrsad  to  aoaaaottiieaathor^a  own  thoughts  and  opiaiona.  Theeon- 
of  the  woAy  aa  given  by  ronSk  notes,  waa  to  hare  been 
'  I  even  IbraGennaa  enthaskst  HeinriiBh  was  to  haia  came 
hierri%  and  area  tones  and  ooioua 
I  the  world  of  take  (Mikchenwclt)  was  to  beoome 
visibH  and  the  rsal  woiU  to  be  eonsidersd  aa  a  tski  It  auiy  be 
~  \  Hovalk  wgaided the  *  Miihrfhen/  er  pofwOar  tmditiena, 
led  in  tham,  or  ftmeied  he  discerned, 
a  deep  inaaniBg.  '  He  waa  aooaakoiMd,  aaya  hk  Uegraphar,  te  regard 
It  cvuaiy  uuBuiiMMi  ai  a  aihnM%and  the 
ngevdiaafy. 
InlSOOhewasanbjeotto  8pittii»blood,aaiiriltatea 

Ddoi  whkh  he  thaa  eeaatan£r  atadied  ware  the  Bftle,  and  the 

ef  aMsadaaf  and  Lavatar.    He  kved  to  talk  of  aU  hk  «ffa- 

Ithit  he  new  isr  the  first  time  kMW  what 

te  BMTrite  'Ofteidingen.'    On  the  26th 


Ike 


March  1801  he  died,  hi  thepreapnce  of  hk  friend  Frederic  Sehlegel, 
before  he  had  completed  hk  twentv-ninth  year. 

Kevalk  k  a  writer  who  will  dther  be  read  with  some  degree  of 
enthusiasm  or  not  read  at  alL  Hence  whik  almost  idolised  by  the 
parttsans  of  the  romantlo  sohool,  he  k  mentioned  with  a  kind  of 
benevolent  contempt  by  the  opponents  of  that  school,  Hk  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiaam  are  most  bonndleas:  he  darts  from  prodigy  to 
prodigy  with  a  celerity  that  cannot  be  followed,  unleas  the  reader 
allows  himself  to  sympathise  with  the  author.  The  effects  of  the 
ideal  philoaophy  of  Fiohte,  and  the  love  of  tales  so  predominant  in 
the  romantlo  school,  are  plainly  dkoemible  in  Kovalk's  worksi  He 
had  literally  constructed  an  uxireal  world  of  hk  own,  and  aeems  to 
have  breathed  an  atmosphere  utteriy  unlike  that  of  the  actual  worid. 
A  desire  of  combining  religious  fervenpy  with  phJUoeophy  k  also 
apparent;  andthua  that  combination  of  speculation  and  enthnaiaam 
which  k  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Alezaodrian  Platomsts  and  the 
MystioB  was  verv  acc^ytable  to  him.  The  '  Hymns  to  Night,'  and  the 
Utter  part  of  « Ofterdmgen/ are  equaUv  remarkable  for  the  vast  power 
manifoeted  in  the  oonstruotion  and  the  cumneas  of  the  construction  itsell^ 
while  here  and  tiiere  the  aoutencss  of  some  remarks  k  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  'Pupik  at  Sak'  k  another  fragment  of  a  romance,  the 
object  of  which  waa  to  reveal  Novalk's  views  of  physical  science,  for 
which  and  mathematica  he  had  a  great  taste.  If  however  the  worka 
above  mentioned  are  remarkable  for  singular  combination,  his  spiritual 
songp  ('Geistlidie  Lieder')are  no  leas  so  for  thev  peif ect  simplici^ 
and  pure  spirit  of  devotion.  The  posthumous  works  of  Novalk  oon- 
tam  numerous  aphorisms,  which  diow  the  direction  of  his  studies^  a 
most  remaikabk  turn  of  thoug^t^  and  a  love  of  startling  paradozt 
combined  with  sbigular  aouteneas.  The  whole  worics  of  KovaUs  were 
collected  and  edited  bv  hk  friends  Tieok  and  F.  Schlege],  with  a 
biography  prefixed  by  the  former. 

NOVIKOV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVITCH,  bom  April  27th  1744  at 
Tikhvenak,  near  Hoacow,  was,  if  not  partioukrly  eminent  as  a  writer, 
one  to  wliom  Bussian  literature  k  greatly  indebted,  on  account  of  what 
he  did  for  tiie  book-trade»  and  for  printing^  and  for  tJfrrnmjn^  a  taste 
for  reading  among  hk  countrymen.  Thou^  hk  parents  were  wealthy, 
he  did  not  receive  the  very  beat  education,  being  brought  up  at  home 
untii  tiie  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  entered  the  government  aervice, 
and  then  first  bsmm  to  apply  himself  to  study.  Having  thus  con* 
ceived  a  paaiion  for  literary  pursuits,  he  determined  upon  devoting 
himself  to  them  ezdasiveiy,  and  aecordinglv  he  retired  from  the 
serrice.  One  of  hk  first  productions  waa  his  '  Zhivopiseta '  (*  The 
Painter*),  a  woric  aomewhat  on  the  plan  of  'The  Spectator/  and 
dkplayixig  ponsiderabk  talent  and  satiric  power  in  sketches  of  manners 
and  chaiactera;  and  which  was  long  very  popular,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted.  He  shortly  afterwards  publisiied  hk  '  Opuit ' 
(Specimen  or  Essay  of  a  Lexicon  of  Russian  Authors),  which  has 
preserved  notices  of  many  writera  respecthig  whom  little  would  other- 
wise now  be  known.  These  works  proourod  him  the  notice  of  the 
Empress  Oatherine^  and  he  soon  after  settled  at  Moscow,  whero  a  wide 
field  opened  itself  to  him.  With  tlie  consent  of  the  government^  he 
established  in  that  capital  a  Typographical  Sockty,  having  for  its 
objeot  the  printing  of  usefal  books  at  a  cheap  ratei,  and  diffusing  them 
through  the  empire.  He  also  set  up  the  first  circulating  library,  and 
did  very  much  both  to  improve  the  character  and  increase  the  sale 
of  jonmak  and  other  periodicals.  Neither  was  hk  attention  confined 
to  each  improvements^  for  he  helped  to  introduce  many  into  the 
system  of  achooleducatton.  Hk  activity  and  that  of  hk  assooktes 
was  however  locked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  they  wen  ropreeented 
aa  fitvouring  ^e  principles  of^  if  not  themselves  actually  In  league 
with,  the  philceoplien  and  revolutionists  of  France.  The  conaeqaenoe 
was  that  the  aookty  was  broken  up,  and  Novikov  received  a  oonunand 
to  retke  to  a  distant  province.  After  tiie  Emperor  Paul's  accession 
he  waa  permitted  to  return,  but  he  firom  that  time  lived  almoat  in 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  devoted  to  mystic  qtecnktiou^  upon 
hk  eatate  at  Tikhvensk,  where  he  died,  Jnlv  81  (August  11),  1818. 

Novfkov  baa  been  compared  to  Franklin,  and  he  waa  certainly  a 
veiy  active  and  uaeful  peKson.  He  k  said  to  have  poasessed  in  a  very 
extraerdinary  degree  tne  art  not  only  of  gaining  over  others  to  hk 
Bchemea,  bat  of  ronderiog  them  as  eager  and  aealous  in  them  as 
hfanaelt  Henoe^  notwithstanding  the  vaat  sums  which  hk  speculations 
reqairsd,  they  never  were  hindered  by  want  of  f^mda.  He  himself 
was  q«He  disfnteiested,  hk  otject  being  not  to  enrich  himself,  but 
that  hk  aehemee  ahould  aooceed  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUo :  at  all 
ofeats,  ft  k  eectafai  that  he  died  poor. 

AmoQg  hk  own  pubUcationB^  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
waa  a  eoUeetion  of  hktorical  documents  and  materiak,  entitled  '  Hie 
Old  Rnasisn  Library/  IV9-75,  in  ten  volumes^  and  afterwards  oontinoed 
to  twenty  mora. 

NOT,  WILLIAM,  a  Uwyer,  whose  profeasional  career  had  a  oon* 
aiderabk  inflnence  on  Brftkh  history,  was  bom  about  the  vear  1577* 
''He  wasb"  aaya  Fnller,  ''for  many  years  the  stoutest  champion  of  the 
sabgeetir  Ubei^,  until  KingCharlea  entertained  him  to  be  hia  attorney." 
He  waa  made  attorney-general  on  the  Slat  of  October  1881.  He  had 
for  aome  yeaia  been  member  of  paiikment^  first  for  Hekton,  and 
aubaequently  for  St  Ives.  He  waa  a  profound  Uwyer  and  judicial 
aallqvaiy ;  boW  aa  Gkrendon  aaya,  ^he  could  not  give  a  dearer  testi- 
moay  that  hk  knowledge  hithekwwaa  greater  than  all  other  men'% 


NUMA  POMPILlUa 
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^Tiffl  by  making  that  law  which  til  other  men  beliefed  not  to  be  ao.** 
It  was  to  hia  reaearohee  in  the  older  oonatitution,  oondocted  in  thia 
perrerse  apirit,  that  the  court  owed  the  project  of  ship-money.  Koy 
drew  the  writ  for  levying  thia  illegal  tax.  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
momentoos  effecta  of  hia  exertions,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  Anxoat 
1684.  In  private  mattera  he  seema  to  have  been  fond  of  startling 
novelties  advene  to  received  Ofttniona  and  feelings.  He  bequeathed  a 
fortune  to  hia  son,  "  to  be  squandered  aa  he  ahall  think  fit— I  leave  it 
him  for  that  purpoae,  and  I  hope  no  better  from  him."  The  young 
man  responded  to  the  anticipation,  and,  after  a  brief  and  wild  career, 
was  killed  in  a  dueL  There  are  several  traditionary  anecdotea  of 
Koy'a  ingenuity  aa  a  lawyer.  He  was  the  author  of  several  legal 
works^  which  seem  generally  to  have  been  published  posthumously. 
Among  these  are— 'A  TreatiiBe  of  the  Prindpal  Qrounda  and  Mazimes 
of  the  Lawea  of  England/  4to^  1641,  which  haa  passed  through  several 
editions;  '  The  Compleat  Lawyer,  or  a  Treatise  concerning  Tenures 
and  Estates  in  Land  of  Inheritance  for  Life,  and  other  Hereditamenta 
and  Chattels,  real  and  peraonal,  together  with  Observationa  on  the 
Authoi^s  Life,'  8vo,  1674 ;  <  A  Treatiae  on  the  Righta  of  the  Crown, 
declaring  how  the  King  of  England  may  Support  and  Increaae  his 
AnnualRevenuea,'  8vo^  1715.  He  collected  '  Beporta  and  Caaea  taken 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles,' 
folio,  1669. 

NUMA  POMPIlilUS,  the  second  kmg  of  Rome,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of  Curea.  On  the  death  of 
Romulua  the  senate  at  first  choee  no  king,  and  took  upon  itaelf  the 
government  of  the  atate ;  but  aa  the  people  were  more  opj^reasively 
treated  than  before,  they  insisted  that  a  king  should  be  appomted.  A 
conteat  however  aroae  respecting  the  choice  of  the  king  between  the 
Bomana  and  Sabines,  and  it  waa  at  length  agreed  that  the  former 
ahould  choose  a  king  out  of  the  latter.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Numa 
Pompiliua,  who  waa  revered  by  all  for  hia  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
which,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  he  derived  from  Pythagoras. 

Numa  would  not  however  accept  the  aovereignty  till  he  was  assured 
by  the  auspices  that  thegods  approved  of  hia  election.  Inatructed  by 
the  ffami^nfr,  or  nympli,  ^i^regria,  he  founded  the  whole  i^ystem  of  the 
Roman  religion ;  he  increased  the  number  of  augurs,  regulated  the 
dutiea  of  the  pontificea,  and  appointed  the  flamines,  the  veatal  viigina, 
and  the  Salii  He  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices,  and  allowed  no  blood 
to  be  shed  upon  the  altera,  or  any  imagee  of  the  gods  to  be  made.  To 
give  a  proof  that  all  hia  inatitutions  were  establiahed  by  divine 
authority,  he  ia  said  to  have  given  a  plain  entertainment  in  earthen- 
ware diiiiea  to  the  noblest  amoujg  hia  aubjecta,  during  which,  upon  the 
appearance  of  Bgregria,  all  the  duhea  were  changed  into  golden  vossela 
and  the  food  into  vianda  fit  for  the  goda. 

Numa  also  divided  among  hia  aubjecta  the  landa  which  Bomulua 
had  conquered  in  war,  •and  secured  their  inviolability  by  ordering 
land-marks  to  be  act  on  every  portion,  which  were  conaeorated  to 
Terminua,  the  god  of  boundaries.  He  divided  the  artisans,  according 
to  their  trades,  into  nine  companiea,  or  corporationa.  During  hia 
reign,  which  lasted  thirty-nine  yeara,  no  war  waa  carried  on;  the 
gates  of  Janus  were  shut,  and  a  temple  was  built  to  Faith.  He  died 
of  gradual  decay,  in  a  ^;ood  old  age,  and  waa  buried  under  the  hill 
Janioulupi ;  and  near  bmi,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were  buried  the  books 
of  his  laws  and  ordinaucea. 

Such  waa  the  traditional  account  of  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompiliui^ 
who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  is  impoasible  to  separate  truth 
from  fiction.  According  to  Niebuhr  and-  the  writera  who  adopt  hia 
views  of  Roman  history,  the  reign  of  Numa  ia  considered  in  its  politi- 
cal aapect  only  aa  a  rejpresentation  of  the  union  between  the  Sabines 
and  the  original  inhabitanta  of  Rome,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Titienses  and  the  Ramnes. 

(Livy,  L  18-21 ;  Dionysiua  of  Halicamassns,  iL  58-76 ;  Cioero^  Dt 
BepvUica.^  12-16;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Numaj  the  ffittoria  of  Mme, 
by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and  Mommsen.) 

NUMERIA'NUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS^  suooeeded  to  the  throne 
conjointly  with  Mb  elder  brother  Carinus,  after  the  death  of  then: 
father,  the  Emperor  Cams,  at  the  beginning  of  aj>,  284.  Numeria&ua 
waa  with  the  army  in  Mesopotamia  at  the  death  of  Probua;  but 
instead  of  following  up  the  advantagea  which  hia  father  had  g^dned 
over  the  Persians,  he  waa  compelled  by  the  army  to  abandon  the  oom- 
quests  which  had  been  already  made^  and  to  retreat  to  Syria.  During 
the  retreat  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  obliged  him  to  oonfine  himself  to 
the  darkneas  of  a  litter,  which  was  stri^  guarded  by  the  Prsstorians. 
All  orders  were  issued  by  Arrius  Aper,  the  profect  of  the  Prsstoriana, 
who  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor.  The  abaenoe  however  of 
Numerianus  excited  the  auspioion  of  the  soldiers ;  and  when  the  army, 
after  a  march  of  eight  montns,  arrived  at  Chalcedon  on  the  Boaporus^ 
they  insiated  upon  seeing  their  prince,  and  accordingly  burat  into  the 
imperial  tent»  where  tiiey  only  found  the  dead  body  of  Numerianua. 
Suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  Arriua;  and  an  assembly  of  the  army 
VTaa  accordingly  held  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  dsath  of  Nume- 
rianua and  electing  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Diocletian, 
who  immediately  after  hia  election  put  Arriua  to  death  with  hia  own 
hand^  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  juatiQ^ing  liimaAif^  which 
mifi^t  perhapa  have  proved  dangeroua  to  the  new  emperor. 

The  virtuea  of  Numerianus  are  mentioned  by  most  of  his  biogra- 
phers.   His  mannera  were  mild  and  afbble ;  and  he  was  iHthffftitfd 


hia  oontemporaries  fbr  his  eloquence  and  poetry.  He  BaeoMt< 
fully  oontended  with  Nemeaianua  for  the  prize  of  poetiv,  and  the 
aenate  voted  to  him  a  atatue,  with  the  inacription,  to  **  Numerianaf 
Csssar,  the  moat  powerful  orator  of  his  times." 

(Vopiscoa,  Nwrneriamu;   AureliuB  Victor,  Jk  Oatarilm,  a  88; 
Eutropiui^  ix.  12 ;  Zonarus,  book  xil) 


Ooinof  Nomeriaaat. 
British  Moseam.    Actual  siae. 

NUMESIA'NUS^  or  NOMISIANUS»  a  physidant  bom  at  Corinth, 
who  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  Qalen's  tutora  ('  Qaleni  Anatomic. 
Adminiatrat,'  lib.  i,  cap.  1),  who  informs  us  in  another  place  ('  Cooh 
mentinHippoa,'libr.  «DeNatur&Hommi8,' Comment  2),thatPelop8, 
another  of  ma  tutors^  waa  also  one  of  thia  physician'a  pupils.  He  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  after  Chriat 

NUSEZ  or  NO'NIUS^  FERNAN,  bom  about  1470,  was  of  ths 
houae  of  Guaman.  He  ia  also  called  El  Pihoiano,  from  Pintia 
Yaoosdorum,  the  former  name  of  Valliaoletum,  now  VaUadolid,  where 
he  was  bom.  Although  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Sant^  lago, 
he  devoted  aU  his  ardour  to  literary  purauita  and  the  diffosion  of 
loM'ning  through  Spain,  where  he  promoted  the  atudy  of  the  Qreek, 
alter  that  of  the  Latin  language  had  been  rendered  easy  bj  Nebriseiuu 
(Antonio  Lebr^a,  or  Nebr^ja).  Among  the  many  emment  literary 
persons  who  followed  Nebr^a's  ateps,  Pindano  stood  oonspioaoui, 
even  before  he  went  to  Italy  to  reoeive  further  inatradion  from 
Philippua  Beroaldua  and  Oovian,  a  oelebrated  Greek  refugee.  On  hu 
retom  to  Spain,  Nu&ea  brought  back  nameroua  Greek  books  with 
him ;  and  Cardinal  Cianeros^  who  admired  his  talents,  appointed  him 
and  Demetriua  the  Cretan  profeasors  of  Greek  at  the  university  of 
Alcal^  and  moreover  ttntmated  to  him  and  to  Lope  de  Astufiiga  the 
Latin  veraion  of  tJia '  Septuagint'  Endowed  with  a  lofty  spirit  and  a 
high  patriotic  feeling,  which  were  foatered  by  the  writings  of  antiquity 
which  he  expounded,  he  fought  in  1521  with  the  unaucceasftil  Commons 
of  Castile  a^^unat  the  tyranny  of  Charlea  V.,  or  rather  his  courtiers,  a 
set  of  unprineipled  foreign  adventurers,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
voung  prinoe's  vanity  and  inexperienoe.  Being  obliged  to  leave  AlcaUi 
he  took  refuge  at  Salamanoa,  in  whioh  univeraity  he  taught  Greek, 
Latin,  rhetoric^  and  the  natural  history  of  Pliny.  He  died  in  1558, 
above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamanca,  and  left  to  that  famoos 
aeminary  hia  select  library.  He  wrote  for  himself  the  following 
epitaph — 'Maximum  vit«,  bonum  mors  1 ' 

Besides  the  share  that  he  had  in  the  '  Complutensian  Polyglot/ 
Nufies  published  *  Annotationee  in  Senecas  Philoaophi  Opera,'  the  text 
of  which  writer  he  restored;  *  Observationea  in  Pomp.  Melam;' 
'Pbservat.  in  Hiat  Nat  C.  Plin.,'  which  have  often  been  reprinted; 
<Glosa  sobre  las  Obras  de  Juan  de  Mena,'  whioh  ia  full  of  daesioal 
learning;  'Letters  to  ZuriU;'  *Refranes  y  Proverbioa  Glosadoi,' 
which  he  left  incomplete  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmities,  a  valuable 
book  to  the  oonunentator  of  Cervantes,  as  Nu&ea  vras  well  aoquamted 
with  Spaniah  proverba,  and  skilful  in  applying  them. 

Thia  writer  must  not  be  oonfonnded  with  Alonao  Lopea  Pinosno. 
PPlNOIAHO,  A.  L.] 

NUWATRI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  oelebrated  Arabian  historian  of 
the  8th  century  of  the  Hejira,  whoae  oomplete  name  waa  Ahmed  Ibo 
Abd-al-wahhab  Al-bekri  Al-teymi  Al-kindi,  and  who  waa  furtiier 
distingmshed  by  the  honourable  anmame  of  'ShehiCba-d-din'  (bright 
atar  of  reli^on).  He  waa  bom  at  Nuwayreh,  a  email  town  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Bahnassil  in  Bgypt>  in  the  year  682  of  the  Higira  (ajx  1288-84). 
Nuwayri  diatinguished  himself  aa  a  theologian  of  the  sect  of  ShiH 
and  also  as  a  riietorioian  and  grammarian,  and  he  wrote  aevisrsl  works 
on  these  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  have  not  reaofaed  na.  But  the 
work  which  has  made  Nuwayri  known  among  European  acholars  is  his 


eadi  a  certain  number  of 'bab'(ohapteraX  The  first  four 'fann' treat 
of  the  physioal  aoienoea  and  the  aeveral  btanehea  of  natural  history  snd 
moral  philosophy.  The  fifth  and  lasfc^  whioh  is  likewiae  the  most 
valuable  for  Europeana,  ia  wholly  oooupied  with  a  hiataKy  of  the 
Mohammedan  aetUementa  both  In  the  east  and  weat  Thasixtik 'bah' 
(chapter)  of  the  aame  oontaina  a  narrative  of  the  oooqaest  of  Afrios, 
Spain,  and  Sicily  by  the  Saraoene»  together  with  a  ohronological  history 
of  the  sultana  of  the  family  of  Umeyyah^  who  filled  the  throne  of 
Cordova  from  AA  188  to  428  (aj).  755  to  1086),  and  a  ahoit  aoooont 
of  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns. 

Nuwayri  cUed,  acoording  to  Ha]i  KhalfiJi,  in  tha  year  782  of  the 
Hejira  (a.d.  1888 — 84).  Among  his  other  aooomplkhments  bis 
Uographers  say  that  his  hsndwriting  m»  very  fine ;  indeed  he  seemB 
to  havamade  a  trade  of  it^  for  SoydUi,  in  his  'History  ol  f^gypt'  (Ar. 


OAf  SS,  tittf d. 


OBADUH. 


muDHript  m  the  Brit.  Man,  7881, 1 127),  nji  that  ha  mads  eight 
tamaeripti  of  the  huga  ooUeotion  of  MohammecUii  tnditioiii^  by 
Bokhari,  entitled  '  SahSi,'  for  eaoh  of  which  he  waa  paid  the  enormoua 
sum  of  one  thoaaand  dirheinii,  or  about  listy-fiTo  poonda  aterling.  He 
dedioated  hia  large  woi^  to  Almalek  Anrnaaser  Kaiaon,  anltan  of  Egypt 
(reigned  from  a.h.  678  to  689),  a  liberal  patron  of  WMa,  Ij  whom  he 
was  munifioently  rewarded. 

Complete  copies  of  Nuwayri's  work  are  exoeedlogly  aoaroe.  We  are 
however  assnred  that  it  is  entire  in  the  Hbraiif  of  the  UniTendty  of 
Leyden.  The  £soarial  library  posaeseeB  one  Toltune,  containing  parts 
ziandzlL  (*  Catal.,' No.  1637.)  These  are  also  jieywal  loose  yolomea 
at  Paris  belonging  to  different  acta,  and  among  them  one  sappoeed  to 
have  been  written  by  Nuwayrihimsell  ('Bib.  Beg.  Pari  Cat.,' No.  702.) 

Tarions  extraota  from  the  work  of  Nuwayri  ha\e  been  publiahed  at 
different  perioda.  Beii^  was  the  firat  who  mentioned  the  work,  in 
hia  'Ptodigmata  ad  Hagi  Khalifso  Tabulae,'  Leydea,  1766.  Albert 
Schultena  next  gave  a  al^ht  notice  of  the  historical  part  of  hia  work, 
together  with  a  few  extracts  from  it,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Monomeata 
Tetuatiora  Axabom,'  publiahed  at  L^deo,  in  1740.  Again,  in  1786, 
Beiake made  use  of  it  for  hia  'Historicid Noteay' publiahed aa a oon- 
tinuation  to  bis  tranaktion  of  Abti-l-fed^(Ha&utB,  1789-94).  Sohultena 
published  also  a  Latin  tranaktion  of  aome  fragmenta  of  Nuwayri  in 
the  ooUeotion  entitled  *  Historia  Yetuatiaaimi  Imperii  Jootanidamm  in 


Arabia  Felioe.'  That  chapter  of  the  fifth 'fenn' which  treate  of  the 
conquest  of  Sicalj  ^  the  Mohammedans  waa  next  tranalated,  first 
ioto  Latin,  by  Roaario  Qregorio^  and  printed  in  folio  at  Palermo^  1790, 
and  inaerted  in  the  collection  entitled  'Berum  Arabicarum  quro  ad 
Historiam  Sioulam  apectant,  ampliaaima  collection'  and  then  into 
French,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Oanaain;  and  Mr.  Jamea  Lanen  Rasmwaaen 
published,  in  hie  'Additamenta  ad  Hiatoriam  Arabum  ante  lalam- 
ismum/  Copenh.,  1821,  aome  fragmenta  of  the  aame  work,  in  Arabic 
and  Latin,  reepeotiqg  some  burioos  oustoma  of  the  Araba  who  preceded 


(Hiji  Khal&h,  Kai^furdhrdhaniin,  a  bibliographical  dictionary,  in 
the  British  Museum;  At-aoyiitti«  Miitarp  </  ^^ypt,  ib.;  Bib.  BidL, 
No.  7831,  fol  70,  T.  et  panim.) 

NYMPHODCyRUS,  a  aurgeon,  whoae  date  ia  not  exaoUy  known, 
but  who  muat  haye  lived  aome  time  before  Chriat  He  ia  mentioned 
by  aeveral  ancient  authors  aa  the  ioTentor  of  a  machine  for  reducing 
luzationa  of  the  femur  (Cela.  'De  Med.'  lib.  viiL  cap.  20;  GaL  '  Com- 
ment, in  Hippocr.  de  Artia  Libr.,'  torn.  xviiL  para  L  p.  786,  ed.  Kiibn), 
and  alao  of  a  aort  of  box  {yhM^ffoKQfitw^)  for  fraoturea  of  the  limba 
(Oribas., '  De  Machinam.,'  cap.  24.)  He  ia  probably  the  aame  peraon 
aa  Nymphodotoa  mentioned  l^  ^tios  (<  Tatrab.'  iiL,  Serm.  L  caps.  46, 
49),  Paulua  .figinete  Hib.  yU.  cap.  12),  and  Galen  (<De  Compoait 
Medioam.  per  Qenenii' lik  vi  cap.  14,  torn.  xiiL  p.  926^  ed.  KUhn). 
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nATBS;  TITUS^  waa  bom  about  162a  Hewaatheaonofaribaad- 
^  wearer,  who,  having  seoeded  from  the  Anabaptista,  among  whom 
he  waa  a  pieaoher,  conformed  to  the  dootrinea  of  the  Eogliah  estaUished 
ehorcb,  took  ordu%  and  held  a  benefice.  He  waa  educated  at  Merofaant 
l^ylor^a  aehod  in  London,  and  at  the  Umversity  of  Cambridge.  Havuig 
leeeiTed  ordination,  he  became  f>hpr^^^  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
sbo  aettled  him  In  a  amall  Uving.  He  was  subsequent^  aoouaed  of 
perjury,  but  he  eacued  oonviotion,  and  became  chaplain  in  one  of  the 
kWB  ahipa,  from  wUch  he  waa  di^grsoefrdly  expelled.  Shortly  after 
he  embraced  Boman  Catholio  doetrinea,  entered  the  ooUege  at  St  Omar, 
and  reeided  Ibr  acme  time  among  the  atodenta.  On  hia  return  from  a 
miaaion  to  Spain  in  1677,  the  Jeauita,  who  were  heartily  tired  of  their 
convert^  diamiaaed  him  from  their  aeminary ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
reaentment  for  this  disnuaaal,  combined  with  a  proapect  of  gain, 
induced  him  to  oontrive  the  'Popiah  Plot,'  which  alone  haa  preaerved 
hie  name  from  being  forgotten. 

In  September  1678  he  made  a  dlacloanre  befofe  Sk  Edmundbury 
Godfr^,  a  noted  andactiTe  joaticeof  the  peaoe^  and  afberwarda  before 
theCon]MilandtheHouaeofCommoiia,to  the  efiiMt'' that  the  pope 
frit  himaelf  entitled  to  the  poaaeaaion  of  England  and  Ireland  on 
account  of  the  hwesy  of  prLice  and  people,  and  had  accordingly 
aaaumed  the  aovenignty  of  theae  kingdoma;  that  power  to  govern 
them  had  been  delegated  by  the  pope  to  the  Society  of  Jesuita,  who, 
Ihroo^  Oliva,  the  gaMral  of  their  Order,  had  iaaoed  oommiaaiona 
appointing  variouB  pcraona  whom  they  could  truat  to  the  chief  offloea 
of  slate,  both  dvil  and  military.  Lord  Arundel  (he  said)  waa  to  be 
ohanceilcr;  Lord  Powia,  treasuvar ;  Lord  BeUaaia,  general  of  the  papal 
army ;  Lord  Stafford,  paymaater ;  Sir  William  Oodolphin,  privy  aeal; 
and  Coleinan,  aeorelary  of  atate.  All  the  dignitiea  too  of  the  church, 
be  aUeged  to  be  newly  rapropriated,  and  many  of  them  to  Spaniarda 
and  other  foreigners  Two  men  named  Grove  and  Piekering,  he 
declared,  were  hired  to  ahoot  the  king^and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
the  oneen'a  phyaii^an,  had  engaged  to  poison  him,  the  queen  heraelf 
being  privy  to  the  aoheme.  He  alao  atated  that  the  Boman  Catholiea 
were  to  riae  in  diffnent  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  every  meana 
would  be  adopted  for  the  extirpation  of  ProtestantiBm."  Hia  evidence 
waa  eonfirmed  by  two  men  named  Tonge  and  Bedloe^  eapeoiallT  the 
latter,  a  man  of  low  extraetioo  and  bad  reputation.  For  the  Hat  of 
peiaonab  both  JeaoitB  and  men  of  impottanoe  in  thia  kingdom,  who 
Buibred  impciacmment  and  execution  through  the  aoeuaationa  of  Oatea^ 
we  moat  reler  to  the  general  histories  of  the  tima 

Notwitbatanding  the  almost  univeraal  credence  whioh  waa  given 
to  Um  at  the  time,  it  haa  aubsequently  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
that  the  plot  whioh  Oatea  pretended  to  reveal  waa  an  inlhmoua  fabrioa- 
tion.  Hia  cfaoumatancee,  hia  character,  the  nature  of  hia  evidence,  the 
maonarof  ita  pvoduotion,  not  at  one  time  but  at  aeveral  timea,  though 
he  had  previoualypntf eased  to  have  told  all  that  he  kneW,  the  mode 
hi  whieh  the  firat  diadcBaie  was  made,  together  with  inoonsistenqr 
aad  errors  evidently  betray  impoature.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the 
aaivwasl  endit  ^ven  to  Catena  evidence  at  the  time  ia  a  atrong  proof 
that  hia  atoty  waa  true.  There  are  eiicumatancea  however  which 
aoooont  for  the  ready  belief  with  which  hia  aoeuaationa  were  reoeived, 
allhcorii  they  do  not  prove  their  truth. 

Hie  JSngliib  Proteatenta  had  long  apprehended  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Boman  Catholiea  to  reatore  their  religion  and  tfe^atabliah 
r;  aad  their  aaxiefy  on  thia  aoooont  had  latterly  been 
bk  aeme  d«ae  by  the  oondnet  of  the  Ung^  and  in  a  atill 


grwtar  degiraa  by  the  Duke  of  ToKk'a  open  profoaaion  of  the  old  religion 
nd  Ue  afttaduDMit  to  iti  adheNnta,   Moreover  these  were  imme- 


diately connected  with  OateiTs  discloaore  two  events  givhig  it  aa 
apparent  corrobocation,  which  waa  eagerly  aaaumed  to  be  real  by  the 
feveriah  minda  of  contemporary  partiaana.  The  firat  of  theae  waa  the 
aodden  and  violent  death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  magiatrate 
who  had  taken  Oatea'a  depoeiti«ub  Ko  proofr  could  be  adduced  to 
ahow  the  manner  of  hia  dBath-— whether  he  committed  auidde  or  was 
murdered— but  the  fMt  that  he  had  taken  Oatea^s  evidence^  and  had 
been  active  in  aeamhing  out  the  aupposed  plot^  waa  auffldent  to  convince 
the  Proteatanti^  excited  aa  th^  then  were,  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  Bomaa  Catholiea,  partly  out  of  revenge  and  partly  to  aid  the  escape 
of  thehr  ocnapiratcra.  The  aecond  apparent  corroboration  of  Oatea'ki 
evidenee,  which,  thooi^  no  real  confirmation,  had  at  the  time  an 
influence  in  maintaining  ita  credibUi^,  ia,  that  it  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  a  plot,  though  not  auch  a  plot  as  he  disclosed.  (HaUam,  <  Const 
Hiat^  iL  p.  671.)  Oatee  denounoed  Coleman,  the  aecretary  of  the 
Ducheaa  of  York;  and  upon  aearohing  hia  honae,  there  were  found, 
among  hia  cofxespondenoe  with  Pdre  la  Chaiae,  papers  whioh  proved  a 
combination  for  the  purpose  of  re^etabliahing  Boman  CathoUdsm  in 
England.  That  it  was  a  plot,  that  it  waa  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
Catholicl^  and  diaoovered  through  Oatea^  waa  aufflcient  in  the  then 
atate  of  puUio  feeling  to  reflect  credit  on  hia  disdoaurei^  though 
Coleman'a  plana  did  not  coincide  witii  the  achemea  which  Oates 
pretended  to  have  discovered. 

During  the  doeing  yeara  of  Charlea  IL's  reign,  Oatea  waa  protected 
1^  the  government!  and  recdved  a  pension  of  12002.  a  year.  In  the 
following  rdgn,  aa  might  be  expected,  hia  enemies  revenged  themadvea. 
The  Dnke  of  York  had  not  long  auoceeded  hia  brother  on  the  throne, 
before  Oatea  waa  tried  and  convicted  of  peijury,  aentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  to  be  whipped  and  stand  in  the  pillory  at  intervals. 
The  puniahment  waa  enforced  with  auch  dastardly  brutality,  aa  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  waa  intended  under  cover  of  carrying  out  the  sentence  to 
take  away  his  life.  He  lived  however  until  1706,  and  after  much  urgent 
petitiomng  recdved  during  a  part  of  WilUam'a  reign,  a  aecond  pension 
of  iOOL  a  year.  Grainger  saya  that  there  have  been  published  under 
hia  name^  thou^  for  a  dermiaa  he  waa  an  illiterate  man,  <  A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Poptoh  Plot;'  'The  Merchandiae  of  the  Whore  of  Home;' 
and  '  Eikon  Badlike,  or  a  Picture  of  the  late  Eing  Jamea.' 

OBADrAH  waa  one  of  the  twdve  minor  Hei>rew  propheta.  The 
name  eonespoada  to  the  oommon  Arabian  name  Abdalkh,  meaning '  a 
aervant  of  God;'  it  oocura  aeveral  times  in  the  OldTestsment  (1  KSiga 
xviiL8;  1  Chvon.iiL21;  viL  8;  ix.16;  2  Chron.  xviL  7 ;  xxxiv.  12); 
but  ndther  of  the  pcraona  mentioned  in  theae  paaaagea  appeara  to  have 
been  the  prophet,  about  whoae  peraonal  hirtory  we  know  nothing. 
His  prophecy  appeara  from  hitemal  evidence  (verses  11-14,  20)  to 
have  been  written  ahortly  after  the  deatruction  of  Jeruadem  in  the 
year  B.a  587.  He  waa  therefore  contemporary  with  Jeremiah ;  and 
we  find  a  striking  reeemblanee  between  some  paaaagea  in  these  two 
propheta  (compare  Obadiah  1-4,  6,  6,  8,  with  Jer.  xlix.  14-16,  9, 10,  7). 
The  queation  here  ia^  which  of  theae  writera  copied  from  the  other? 
We  know  that  Jeremiah  quoted  other  propheta^  and  therefore  it  ia 
nothing  sttaage  to  find  in  bim  a  quotation  from  Obadiah ;  and  critica 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  paaaagea  in  question  have  thought 
that  thoae  in  Jeremiah  bear  marka  of  having  been  oopied  lh>m  Obadiah. 
The  reaaon  why  the  book  of  Obadiah  baa  been  placed  ao  much  out  of 
ita  chronological  order  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  thought  to  b^  becaose 
ita  subject  ia  ao  doady  connected  with  the  laat  veraea  of  the  prophecy 
of  Amftii  which  immediatdy  preoedea  itb 

I  The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  ia  the  ahorteat  book  m  the  OldlMament, 
oondrting  of  only  coe  ehaptar.  The  prophet  denouneea  the  deatrueUoii 
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OBBBUK,  iEAlf'FfifiDEBtd 


Of  JMom,  on  Moount  or  xamt  luoienv  arampn  m  «ae  a 
tititjr  of  th«iff  HobKw  brethm  loid  In  the  dettruetioii 
(▼eftM  MO),  and  foNMUi  tbo  raitontlon  of  the  Jows,  \ 
of  tboir  «ieinlM»  and  of  Bdom  among  the  nsl)  and  tha 


of  Bdom,  on  aooonnt  of  thalf  imolent  trfnuph  in  the  day  of  «ha  oap- 
■      -  -  "        •  "  II  of  JaraaalMn 

f  tiio  rabjeotton 
a  aaitinif  ap  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  (vrnMo  17*S1)<  Tha  oondnek  of  tha  Bdomites 
at  the  M  of  Jaruialani«  whioh  la  feforrad  to  in  the  fomier  part  of  this 
propheej,  ia  not  mentionad  in  the  Old  Teatament  hiatoiy*  bnt  H  Ut 
alluded  to  bj  other  propheta  and  hy  a  wri^  in  the  Faalma(Eaak.  xst. 
12|  xMXt;  Jerem.  xllt.  7-SS|'  Amoa  L  11 1  Ftehni  ontzriL  7).  The 
latter  part  is  supposed  to  have  been  aooompliahed  in  the  votURi  of 
the  Jews  fironi  Bal^lon  and  the  Ylotoriea  of  the  Maeoabeaa  o?er  the 
Edomitsa,  but  the  laat  worda  aeem  to  refer  to  the  more  remote  period 
when  all  the  world  shall  beoome  the  kingdom  of  Qod  (oompare  Risr*  xi 
16 ;  ziz.  6).  Tha  atyle  of  Obadiah  is  dear  and  energetio ;  his  prophecy 
torsDB  a  abort  poem. 

OBBRUNi  JEREMIAH  JAMES,  elder  brother  of  tha  phllan- 
thropiat  Oberlin,  waa  bom  at  Straaboui*  on  the  7th  of  Atigaat  1786, 
and  waa  edncated  at  tha  grmnasium  of  that  town*  Ha  aflarwarda 
spent  a  few  months  at  Monmliard  for  the  parpeae  of  kamfaig  the 
French  language^  and  ratuined  to  Steasbonrg  m  1760«  where  he. prose- 
cuted his  nnivenity  atodies.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doetor  of 
Pbilosoph  J  in  1768,  and  alterwarda  paid  oonalderable  attention  to  the 
study  of  theology.  In  1766  he  waa  appointed  a  teaoher  In  the 
gymnasium  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  in  1768  was  entmated 
with  the  care  of  the  library  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Strasboar&  and 
obtained  permission  to  give  lectures  on  the  Latin  language.  In  1770 
he  waa  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  firom  this  time  was 
accustomed  to  giro  leoturea  on  Qreek  and  Roman  archsBology,  ancient 
geography,  &c;  In  1778  he  was  app<nnted  extraordinary  professor  in 
the  unirefBity,  in  1782  ordintey  profemor  of  logid  and  mataphyalaa, 
and  in  1787  director  of  the  gymnaainm.  During  the  rarolntion  hia 
life  waa  in  considerable  danger.  He  waa  impriaoned  nt  tha  begiuiing 
of  l^ovember  1798,  bit  obtauied  hia  liberty  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  and  again  reaumed  hia  leotoraa  at  Straaboug,  whiih  he  oott- 
tinued  till  his  death,  whieh  took  plaoe  en  the  10th  of  Ootaber  1806^ 

Oberlin  waa  an  aoeurate  and  indnstriona  aoholar.  He  poUiahed 
good  editions  of  aeveral  of  the  Latin  elaaaioa^  of  whiafa  hia  IMtoa  and 
Cflsiar  are  conaiderad  the  moat  valuable.  Ha  had  aiao  paid  grsat 
attention  to  the  atady  of  the  ancient  French  langoaga^  and  tmvaUed 
more  than  once  through  some  of  the  proTinoes  of  Fianoe  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  di£ferent  patoia  i^oken  in  the  oaontry. 
He  published  several  works  on  thia  eubjeot,  of  whioh  the  moat 
important  are,  '  Observationa  oonoemant  la  Biftoia  et  lea  Mowira  dea 
Qens  de  la  Campi^fl^*  StraaU,  1791;  and  *Bami  anr  le  Ptttoia  Loitaine 
des  Environs  du  Comt^  du  Ban  da  U  Roche,*  1776. 

Oberlin  waa  also  the  author  of  aeteral  other  mrnka,  tha  principal  of 
which  are— *Diasertatio  Philologicn  de  Yotsmm  Ritn  oondiendi  Mor> 
tuos,*  1757 ;  '  Ritunm  Romanonim  Tabula  in  uaum  Andltorum,'  1774 
(reprinted  in  1784);  'Jngendorom  Mariom  Floviorumque  omnia  csvi 
Molimina»'  177076;  and  < DiasertationA  anr  Isa  MinneaingetB '  (tha 
<  Troubadours  of  Alsaoe '),  1782-80. 

The  life  of  Oberlin  has  been  written  by  S6hwei|^Qaar  In  Latin,  and 
by  Winckler  m  the  <  Magaa.  Encydop4d.,'  1807. 

OBERLIN,  JEAN-Ff&'DERIC,  FToteatant  pastor  in  the  Ben^e-h^ 
Roche^  and  younger  brother  of  the  philokgist  Jersmiah  Jamea  ObMAfai) 
was  bom  at  Strasbourg  on  the  Slat  of  August  174a  Hia  edueation 
waa  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  by  hia  intelligent  and  piona 
parents,  and  while  yet  a  child  he  gave  striking  in&atlona  of  tha 
benevolence  and  self-denial  which  were  afterwarda  an  conapioiBaiia  in 
his  conduct  He  had  a  atrong  taata  for  the  military  profeaaion,*  bat 
as  it  was  his  fathar^B  deaire  that  he  ahottld  devote  himBalf  tootooof 
the  learned  profesatona,  he  pursued  hia  stadka  at  tha  Univarrity  of 
Strasbomg  and  received  holy  ordeie.  While  he  waa  at  the  univenity 
the  preaching  of  Dr.  Lorenta  made  •  powerful  imprsasica  on  hk 
min^  and  ha  haa  left  behkd  him  a  record  of  hia  atrong  leligiooa 
feelings  in  «  aolemn  dedication  of  himaelf  to  Qod»  ■fa»nmi»  to  thai 
recommended  by  Doddridge  in  hia  'Riaa  and  Fkogrsai^'  whiohia dated 
'*Strasbouxg.  the  let  of  Januaiy  1760;  renewed  at  WakUNU)h»  the  lat 
of  January  1770»'*  He  renudned  witiiout  a  pastoral  engagemaal  for 
some  Tears  after  his  ordbation  (from  1760  to  1767)*  and  during  thk 
period  he  was  private  tutor  in  the  fkaily  of  M.  Ziegenhagso,  an 
eminent  surgeon  at  Straabouti^  In  the  year  1766  So.  had  jnal 
accepted  the  offer  of  n  nli^piMfnu^fp  ^  ^  fTeach  Nghnent^  whan  ha 
was  invited  Vy  H.  Stonber  to  euoceed  him  as  paator  of  the  Ban-d»l» 
Roche.  Thia  peat  afforded  to  Oberlin  the  very  oepoKtunt^  which  he 
longed  for— to  devote  all  hia  poweia  to  the  good  of  his  faUow^en; 


and  he  therefore  at  once  aoceDted  it>  and  andTedat  WaldbMhto 
on  his  duties  on  the  80th  of  March  1767. 

The  Bande-WRoche^  or,  as  it  is  caUcd  In  Qerataa, theStaSnthal 
(Valley  of  Stone),  waa  part  of  the  former  province  of  Alaaca^  in  the 
north-east  of  Franca.  It  ia  aituated  on  the  weatem  alope  of  the  Hani 
Qiemi^  or  ChamxKle-Feo,  a  range  of  mountaiiM  to  tne  east  of  tba 
vo^ea,  fix>m  which  chain  it  is  divided  far  a  deep  vattey.  ThcBan 
eontama  two  pariahes^  one  of  which  ia  Rothan,  and  tha  othar  consMa 
of  the  five  hamleU  of  Foudai,  BeUnont»  Waldbaeh,  BeUefoea^and 
Zolbach.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitanta  of  thaaa  hamlefta  are  Luthcramh 
ThesoUiaateril^  and  nearly  half  of  the  land  ia  covcrad  with  wood. 
The  district  was  laid  waste  in  the  Thirty  Yean'  War,  and  i^ain  in  tha 


time  cf  Lonia  XIV.;  to  that  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  eentorj  ft 
afforded  a  bare  anbsiatenoe  to  some  eighty  or  a  hundrsd  families,  who 
were  in  a  state  little  removed  from  barbarism,  but  who  possessed  one 
blessing  of  wMeh  all  France  ezoepi  Alsace  waa  deprived,  namely, 
religloua  liberty,  whioh  had  been  goarantsod  to  the  province  of  Alaaoe 
when  H  wae  united  with  Franoe.  In  the  year  1760  M.  Stoaber 
became  paator  of  thla  district,  and  sucoeeded  by  great  ezsrtbiu  i& 
establishing  ei&dent  schools,  and  in  distributing  Hkks  thron(^  the 
pariah,  whm  they  had  been  so  scarce  befiDre  that  the  former  ministor 
liad  not  poasessad  a  copy.  Stouber  removed  to  Strasboorg  in  1767, 
after  findmg  in  Oberiin  a  snccessor  well  oualified  to  cany  on  the  woric 
he  had  begtuu  Notwithstanding  all  StouWa  exertiona,  Oberlin  found 
his  parish  in  a  wretohed  atate,  and  a  large  party  in  it  obatinatelv  pr^u. 
diced  agalnat  any  improvement^  and  prepared  to  oppose  all  hu  phuia 
It  was  only  by  his  great  decisbn  and  mildneaa  that  he  eecaped 
personal  viuenoe  on  one  or  two  ocoaaionaaoon  after  his  arrival  From 
the  moment  he  act  foot  in  hia  parish  he  directed  all  his  energies  and 
learning  to  the  dviliaation  and  religioua  improvement  of  his  peopla 
Hia  first  object  waa  to  bring  them  into  conmwnioatiim  with  their 
bcttar4ttBtrucM  nei^bonra^  tnm.  whom  they  were  entirely  oat  off  lyf 
the  want  of  read&  He  aasembled  the  people,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  maka  a  road  to  ^traabonrg  by  Uaeting  the  rodm  and  bnildug  a 
bridge  aerosa  the  river  Braehe  at  Rothan.  The  peaaants  with  one 
voice  declared  the  thing  to  be  impoesible.  Oberlin  ressoned  with 
them  in  vain.  At  length  he  took  up  a  pickaxe,  and  inviting  all  who 
aaw  the  importance  of  hia  plan  to  follow  him,  he  set  to  work  with  his 
own  hands.  The  peaaante  at  once  joined  him,  and  by  their  efforfci, 
assisted  by  the  oontribuUona  of  Oberun's  friends,  the  road  was  made 
and  the  bridge  built  by  the  beginning  of  theyear  1770.  The  reeolts 
whiah  Oberlin  had  foreaeon  aoon  followed.  The  people  oould  now  dis' 
poee  of  their  produce  and  anpply  their  wanta ;  agricultural  implemeDti 
were  imported;  and  aeveral  young  men  firam  hia  pariah  were  appren* 
ttced  in  Strsabonrg  to  the  moat  naef nl  mebhanical  tradea,  whioh  were 
thua  introdnoed  into  the  StemthaL  Oberlin  nest  tomed  hia  attention 
to  the  agriccQtora  of  the  district^  wliieh  waa  in  tha  worst  posuble 
stale)  bait  he  found  his  pecple  little  dispoaed  to  be  taught  their  own 
art  by  one  brought  np  in  a  towub  He  appealed,  aa  befors^  to  their 
asnaes,  by  planting  with  fruil-treea  two  laige  gardena  belonging  to  the 
peator^s  hooae^  vrfaioh  were  oroased  by  pubEe  foot*paths.  His  trees 
flonriahed ;  the  people  came  to  him  to  beg  for  alipe  and  to  lean  the 
art  of  rearing  them;  and  in  a  few  yeara  the  deaolale  cottsgss  of  the 
Baa^MarBochc  ware  aurxounded  with  naal  oroharda.  The  potatoes 
which  were  the  principal  food  of  the  people^  had  ao  degenerated  that 
some  fields  only  yielded  about  one-^irdcl  their  fbrmerccop.  The 
people  blamed  the  land ;  but  Oberlin  pzocored  new  aeed,  and  as  the 
aoil  of  the  mountaina  waa  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
abundant  cropa^  and  of  a  very  anperior  quality,  were  aoon  obtsuiei 
He  also  introduoed  the  oulture  of  flax  and  Dutch  dover,  taogfat  the 
people  the  value  of  manure^  persuaded  them  to  convert  a  great 
quantity  of  paaturaga  hito  arable  land*  and  eatablished  an  agriooltaisl 
aodety  and  afund  for  the  diatribution  of  piiaea  to  the  fiumera 

Oberiin  waa  no  leaa  sealoua  in  promoting  education  in  his  pariih. 
He  procnred  the  erection  of  a  new  achool-houae  at  Waklbaoh  in 
place  of  the  IcgOtnt  buUt  by  Stouber,  which  had  follen  to  deosy; 
andinafow  yearn  a  new  achool-honae  waa  built  in  each  of  the  other 
four  hamleta  To  him  aiao  belonga  the  honour  of  being  the  founder 
of  infonl-eohoolsb  which  he  eatablifihad  in  each  commune^  piecing 
under  the  management  of  conductraasea  paid  el  his  own 
In  these  sohooia  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  speak  a 
of  patois.  In  the  higher  aohoola  the  anbjecle  taught  were 
rsadingi  writings  arithaiattc^  ge<«raphy,  the  primuplee  of  egricoltore^ 
iatronomy,  and  sacred  and  profisne  htatory.  Oberlin  carsfuUy  super 
intended  all  the  aehool%  and  reserved  the  religioua  inatmetlen  alooet 
entirely  to  himself*  He  made  great  efibrts  to  supply  the  people  with 
suitable  books,  aome  of  whioh  wete  printed  at  hia  own  expenie: 
thcaa  waa  an  almanac  whioh  he  drew  np  for  ahenaecfhii 


Koneof  these  schemes  for  the  woridly  advant^^  of  his  flock  efsr 
diverted  Oberiin  i^mn  his  peculiar  dntiea  aa  their  vriigioua  teacher. 
He  constantly  laboorad  to  impress  upon  them  thai  they  mustdo 
cvecything  firom  raligiouc  principle^  and  even  the  planting  of  trees 
and  the  vspairiag  of  a  read  ware  represented  by  him  as  woiks  whioh 
ware  to  be  performed  fimn  love  to  Qod*  So  for  did  he  cancy  this 
mode  of  aonneoting  foith  and  good  worika,  that  he  lequirsdofall 
ycai^  psnena  applying  for  cnnfirmaticn  a  ccKtificale  fima  their 
parsnta  of  their  having  pknted  two  tnea.  His  preaching  waa  simpW 
imnreasive^  and  afectionale,  well  adapted  to.  the  minde  of  his  pecpl^ 
and  perfectly  crthodos.  In  the  year  1782  he  fonndeda  OhristiNi 
Society  for  the  laligwus  improvement  of  hia  floek  j  and  diasolved  it 
in  1788»  on  account  el  the  oppoaitionil  met  with  from  eome^  whom 
hiagsntlewiritdidnclwiahtocfiML    Hti  own  conduct  waa  alwajs 


influenced  by  the  moat  aincere  piety,  and  by  a  strong  praetiflalihith 
hi  a  snperintsndiag  Fravidsnc^  This  faith  he  earned  eo  flu^  that  he 
used  to  keep  by  him  alipa  of  paper  with  the  wesda  Oui  and  Nen 
written  on  them»  with  which  he  drew  Ida  whenever  he  fiwnd  him* 
self  unable  to  dedda  whieh  of  two  coarsaa  lo  j 


"the  hit  is  east  into  the  lapk  hot  the  whole  dh»csutftiuteef  a  ef  the 
hofd:'    {lPwf.,xn.99i   A|tbatiacoCthrliceiAB«vablio%*» 
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Bui-dB4ii*BMiM  HM  not  oily  Moundfrottk  mokitetlm  bj  tiitirall* 
kiMim«fatffMltr  of  the  poopl*  ind  tbair  ptuftor,  Iwit  Obarljn  wM  eron 
ttblo  to  oflted  aa  o^lvu  to  wfond  pvOMribod  ptnoof»  Onoe  indaod 
ho  WM  olfeid  bofoio  tho  Miffonio  tribmHl  of  AIbooo  on  m  poUtiool 
cfatrga»  irfaon  ha  woo  not  only  ooquittod,  but  roeeivod  on  MBorinoo 
from  thooout  of  thoir  doop  n|pE«t  that  ho  ihoold  h4T0  been  odlod 
from  tho  soeiio  of  hk  kboun.  In  17W  ho  konomiood  hk  itipond  on 
ooeoimt  of  tho  poverty  of  his  people^  ksving  eooh  of  then  to  oontif 
bote  what  thoy  oonld  to  hie  evpport.  Hie  eoonomy  was  as  striot  as 
hie  beiieiroloaoe  was  estensiirak  Ho  was  neTir  known  to  owe  a  singlo 
Booi;  and  ho  made  it  a  point  of  oonooieaoo  to  sot  apart  ibr  roUgious 
and  ohaiitikblo  pnrpoeee  tho  thfee  tithoe  required  of  the  JowO  by  tho 
HoaaMlaw.  Ho  was  a  waiurapportor  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
fliet  foreign  oottespondent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
When  tho  assignats  were  inood  by  the  IVeneh  roroltttioDafy  goTom- 
menti  ho  soon  foteesw  their  depceolatio%  and  begin  to  boy  them  up 
from  his  people  to  prevent  them  lonng  by  them :  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  yeaxs  ho  ooooeodod  in  redeeming  all  that  had  been  brought 
into  tho  Ban^e-la>Boeha 

Among  the  employmento  whioh  Oberlin  fi>and  for  his  people  were 
etraw-plidting^  knitlang,  dyeing  with  the  plants  of  the  Oonntry,  and 
weaiii^.  About  1818  tho  indoetry  of  the  distriet  reeeived  o  fortunate 
Blimulns  through  tho  Introdootion  of  tho  ribbon  manufiutory  by 
M.  Legnnd,  ibtmerly  a  direotor  of  tiie  Helvetic  Bopnblio^  Who  wa« 
indnoed  by  his  esteem  for  Oborlin's  oharaoter  to  remove  with  his  two 
sons  ftvm  Besel  to  the  Baa-de>UuRoohe.  In  this  fimiily  OberUn  found 
Althfhl  friends  and  sble  sesistants  in  his  pbns  of  usenilnees. 

Among  tho  old  evils  under  whioh  tho  Ban-do>la-Boche  had  suffiwed, 
ene  of  tho  greatest  was  the  remains  of  tho  feudal  system,  out  of  whioh 
had  aiiwn  n  ruinous  lawsuit  between  the  peasantiy  and  the  sfligneure 
respeotfng  the  right  to  the  esteniivo  fbrosti  of  the  district.  Oberiin 
penniadod  tho  partiee  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  pen  with 
wh^eh  that  agreement  was  signed  was  solemnly  preeented  to  him  by 
the  malzoe  el  the  district  on  the  6th  of  Juno  1818.  Kor  was  thik  tho 
only  eivfo  honour  he  reeolved,  for  Louis  XYIII.  psescntod  him  with 
the  deooraiion  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  as  an  sokaowledgment  of  tho 
servieeo  which  he  had  rsndered  to  o  numeroue  population ;  and  in 
1818  ho  reoeived  a  gold  medal  fhnn  thoBoyal  and  Central  Agricultural 
Sodety  of  Ferie*  His  Memoirs  oontein  accounts  written  by  eeveral 
permne,  of  very  different  characters  and  pursuits,  of  virits  to  tho  Ban- 
dft4a*Booho  during  Oberlin'e  life^  and  aU  of  them  bear  witnssi  to 
the  estonlshing  results  of  his  labours,  as  shown  by  the  inteUigenoe 
end  piety,  the  politenese  and  hoepitality,  the  industry,  benerolenoe^ 
sad  happhieBs  of  the  people  whom  he  had  found  wretebed,  ignorant^ 
and  hiOf-savage.  Those  readers  who  wish  fOrther  information  as  to 
his  character,  hablti^  and  personal  appearanoei  are  referred  to  the 
work  mentioned  below. 

Oberlin  died  on  the  lot  of  June  1828,  in  the  eighty-sisth  year  of 
his  age  and  tho  fifty-ninth  of  his  reridenoe  in  tho  Bannie-la^fioohe. 
He  was  buried  at  Foadai  on  the  5th  of  June.  Nearly  all  his  flodk 
followed  their  *  Cher  Papa,'  as  they  always  called  him,  to  the  grave^ 
and  eeveral  Boman  Catholic  priesti,  with  all  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
the  neighbourfaeod,  joined  in  the  funeral  ritea»  An  afieotionato 
parting  addteis  to  his  people,  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  was 
read  from  the  pulpit  on  the  occasion. 

Oberlin  was  married  on  the  6th  of  July  1768  to  Madeleine  Salom^ 
Witter,  who  died  on  the  18th  January  1784.  He  had  nine  children, 
two  of  whom  died  very  young.  The  other  seven  were  brought  vp 
under  bis  own  care,  and  lived  to  help  him  in  his  laboun.  Their 
nsmee  weio^-FrMeric,  who  died  in  1798 ;  Fidelity  CaroUne,  who  was 
married  in  1795  to  the  Rev.  James  Wolff,  of  Mittelbeigheim,  and 
died  in  1809;  Charlee  Conserve  who  became  in  1806  pastor  of 
Bothao,  in  the  Bao-de>la-Roohe,  where  he  still  roiided  in  1888 1 
Iicuiea  Charittf;  Henrietta,  married  to  the  Bov.  M.  Qraff;  and 
F^ederiea  Bienrenue^  married  to  the  Bev.  M.  Bausoher. 

{MemMn  nf  John  Frederick  OberUn,  8th  edit,,  wth  a  BhoH  N^Hee 
tfLomm  edipler,  London,  1838.) 

Any  account  of  Oberlin'e  life  Would  bo  incomplete  without  some 
of  Louisa  Schbpleb,  who  was  origtoally  his  servant  and  a  oon- 
is  in  one  of  his  schoola  Upon  the  death  of  OberUn's  wife  she 
beeame  his  housekeeper,  and  soon  after  she  bettged  him  to  pay  her 
no  more  wages,  but  to  treat  her  as  one  of  his  children.  Her  lequeet 
WIS  eempliod  with,  and  she  lived  in  Oberlin'e  family  till  and  after  his 
teth,  em|dojing  all  her  energiee  and  the  whole  of  a  little  property 
wUoh  ehe  poeeeseed  in  works  of  benevolence.  In  August  1829  she 
neeived  one  of  the  *Priz  de  Yertti'  distributed  snnually  by  the 
Acoddmie  Fran^tdee^  amountbg  to  5000  firancs^  the  whole  of  which 
ihe  hdd  out  in  assisting  tho  poor  and  iu  other  benevolent  objects. 
She  died  on  the  25th  of  Julv  1887,  at  the  i^  of  seven^-siJE,  having 
been  a  conductress  fifty-eight  years, 

0WBQUBN3,  JULIUS,  the  anthor  of  a  imaU  work  hi  Latin  which 
is  entitled  'Do  Frodigiis.'  Nothing  is  known  about  the  author. 
Soahger  condudee  that  Obeequens  lived  before  Hieronymna,  because 
Hierunymus  in  a  particular  paseage  appears  to  have  copied  a  foot  from 
Obeeqnena.  This  paaeage  A  Hieronymus  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Valtite,  who  died  JU>.  879.  The  work  of  Obeequens  is  a  record  of 
wonderfbl  things  that  happened  daring  the  period  firom  the  foundatioa 
if  Borne  to  Hie  time  of  Augustus.    The  first  part  of  the  work  is  lost, 


but  it  hss  boon  euppUed  hf  I^roosthenee  (Oomad  Woolf  hart),  whoee 
sttpplemeni  oommenosa  with  tho  time  of  Bomulus  and  extends  to  the 
year  of  the  City  69^  when  the  extant  work  of  Obeequens  begbs. 
There  are  various  gaps  after  563,  which  Lycoethenes  lias  also  sup^lsd* 
The  method  of  the  author  is  to  onumeiate  the  wonderfiil  ooenrvenoee 
under  amy  given  year,  and  then  to  atato  what  hamMned  thereon.  The 
fiOlowing  is  an  example  (Ko.XCI.):-^"  It  rained  milk  on  theOneoo- 
stasia.  At  Gfoton  a  floek  of  eheep  with  a  dog  and  thioe  shepherds 
wars  kiUed  by  lightning.  At  Batuia  a  oalf  with  two  heads  was  bora. 
There  wae  an  uproar  in  the  city  owing  to  Gracohue  propoeiag  hie 
laws."  Obsequena  ohiefiy  foUowed  Livy,  for  he  uses  pretty  nearly 
Livy's  worde,  ae  appears  from  a  eompacison  of  Obsequens  trith  those 
parte  of  Livy  whM^  are  extanti  fiis  work  also  terminates  iMi  en 
event  relating  to  I>nien%  the  eon  of  Livia,  and  the  history  of  Livy 
terminates  with  the  death  of  DrtKus. 

Lyeosthenee  in  his  nre&ee  a^es  that  the  attention  whioh  the 
Romans  peid  to  wonder^  ooenrrenoee  and  signs  proved  thahr  religious 
fiMling,  while  thefar  blindneee  la  shown  by  their  wcnhip  of  fslse 
deitlBB;  and  he  adds  that  if  they  had  been  aoquainted  with  the  true 
religioa,  they  would  have  surpassed  in  religious  seal  thehr  posterity, 
who  are  Christians  rather  hi  name  than  in  £wt,  and  dieregwd  the 
signs  of  the  times  foretold  by  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  xxi>ae  to  happen 
when  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching*  Among  the  eigni  tnen 
recently  witoenMd  the  author  mentioBs  three  or  foor  eolipeee  happenhig 
m  a  year,  stars  with  haw  (comets),  burning  meteors,  and  earthquakee 
and  oonvuliions  of  the  earth  in  Italy,  all  whioh  made  no  impreesion 
on  the  people  of  that  day,  to  such  a  height  of  impiety  and  wickedneea 
were  men  come,  The  oonseqoenoee  of  all  thie  were  pemioious  errors^ 
horrible  blindness^  and  persevering  Uasphemy;  and  the  divine 
vengeaaoe  showed  itself  in  oivU  war%  etrange  djeoaeee,  and  fiunine. 
The  author  thought  that  an  edition  of  Obeequens  at  euoh  a  time  wouhl 
be  suitable,  and  would  ihow  men  that  dreadful  signs  always  portended 
evil  to  men,  end  that  l^  this  example  they  might  take  wannng.  The 
author  supplied  what  is  wanting  hi  the  manuscript  of  Obsequene  f^m 
Livy,  Dionyrius  of  Hallcamaesus^  Ororius,  and  Eutropins,  and  other 
most  esteemed  author^  ao  that  nothing  ahould  be  omitted.  If  his 
labours  should  find  favour  with  his  readers,  he  promises  to  oompleto 
his  chronicle  whioh  he  had  written  of  wonderful  events  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  timsb  The  author^s  preface  is  dated 
Basel,  1552. 

The  edition  of  Obsequens  by  F.  Oudsndorp,  Leidea,  1720,  oontains 
the  notes  of  Sohefier  and  the  Supplements  snd  PrefiMs  of  Lyeosthenee. 

OCCAM,  or  OCKHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  finglish  sohoIaBtic  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  hi  the  county  of  Surrey  about  the  end  of  the  18th 
oeatnry.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  *the  most  subtle  ]>oetor/ 
snd,  like  his  master,  a  member  of  the  order  of  FranoiscsBs.  He  him- 
self attahaed  to  the  title  of  the  'Inrindble  Doctor*'  He  opposed  the 
Bealism  of  Sootus  snd  his  foUowers,  and  formed  a  new  speoulativo 
seot^  bearing  the  name  of  Oocamisti^  who  rerived  the  teneto  of  Nomi- 
nalism. In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  he  taught  at  Pteia 
He  was  distuiguished  by  his  powerful  opporition  to  the  papal  power. 
A  book  whioh  he  published,  entitled  <De  POteetste  BooleaissticA  et 
Secularly'  drew  down  upon  him  the  oensnre  of  the  pope,  He  waa 
protected  by  the  king  of  Franoe^  whoee  oanse  he  had  supported  agahist 
papal  encroaohments.  When  afterwards  exoommunloated  by  the  pope^ 
no  found  another  friend  in  the  emperor  of  Qermany.  He  died  at 
Munich,  to  1847. 

Very  UtHe  is  known  of  Occam's  lifc.  A  list  of  his  works,  which 
indudss  a  eommotttary  upon  the  Predioahles  of  Porphyry  and  the 
Oategoriee  of  Aristotle^  and  many  treetisee  of  sehohtftio  theology  and 
eodleeiastieal  law,  will  be  found  in  Fabridtts's  'fiibliotheoa  Latin%' 
toin.  iii.,  p.  468.  Oooam's  *Snmma  totius  LogicfiB'  wss  published  at 
Pteis  in  1488,  and  at  Oxford  in  1675, 8vo. 

TennoBMnn  gives  the  loUowmg  account  of  tho  Nominilist  speoula> 
lions  of  Oooem  :-•"  He  mainteined  that  general  ideas  had  no  objective 
reality  out  of  the  mhid,  because  neither  the  posribiUty  of  Jadgmente 
nor  the  poerihility  of  a  real  eoienoe  requires  this  hypothesis^  and  it 
only  leads  to  absurd  ooasequsnoss.  Theee  genetal  idess  have  no  ob- 
jeotive  existence  but  in  tho  ndnd;  they  are  aproduotof  abstraction; 
end  are  either  imsfM  (figmento)  which  the  mUid  creates  fi>r  itself,  or 
snfcgeotive  qualitiee  betongiag  to  the  mfaid,  and  which,  according  to 
their  nature^  aM  the  signs  cl  exterior  objeots.  From  this  dootnne^ 
roughly  sketched  only,  the  problem  of  the  principle  of  hidividoali- 
sation  came  to  loee  idl  iatarest,  and  the  question  of  oonseiousneeB^ 
to  occupy  men  exolurively.  In  the  theory  of  oonsoiousnesB,  Oecam 
diverged  still  more  from  the  Realist  opinion;  snd  in  m^fatoinii^  the 
sttlijeetirity  of  thought,  he  has  perhaps  givon  more  encouragement 
than  he  meant  to  jive  to  soeptldism  and  empiricism.''  (Tennemann, 
McmMddtVSkUnrtdehiPkUoeepkSe;  Ooosto;  HaUam, /n^rodnceion 
(0  ike  Idterahut  of  Mmvpe,  vol  L) 

OCSLLUS  LUCA'KUS^  a  Pythsgorsan  philosopher,  was  a  native  of 
Luosnia  in  Italy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  diselfi^e  of  Py11iag» 
raa,  but  the  time  hi  whioh  he  lived  Is  unoertaln.  fie  wrote  many 
woi^s  on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titlss  of  whioh  are  given  in  a  letter 
written  by  Arohytas  to  Plato,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii.  80) ;  but  the  only  work  of  his  whirii  has  come  down  to 
usis*OntheNatoreof  theUniverte.'  This  work,Bswe  learn  fh>m 
tho  extraoto  in  Stobvus,  was  originally  written  In  Doric  Greek,  and 
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sppeus  to  have  been  txensfeRed  in  later  timeB  into  tiie  common  Greek 
dialect  Its  chief  philoeophioal  topic  is  to  maintain  the  etecnity  of  tiie 
vniTene  {rh  nSy) ;  Ocellus  also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the 
human  race  (a  iii,  s.  8). 

The  best  editions  of  Ocellus  are  by  Battouz,  Fteis^  1768,  8  vols. 
12mo ;  by  Budolphi,  Leipiiff,  1801-8,  whioh  is  accompanied  with  a 
valuable  commentarv ;  and  MuUach,  Berlin*  1846^  The  woik  has  been 
tnmslated  into  Enghsh  by  Thomas  Taylor,  1881 ;  into  FVendh  by  the 
Marquis  d'Argens,  Berlhi,  1762,  and  by  the  Abb^  Batteox,  Paris,  1768; 
and  into  Gennan  bv  Bardili,  and  J.  G.  Schulthees,  Ziiiioh,  8vo,  1781. 

OCKLET,  SIMON,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1678,  entered  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1693,  wae  presented  to  the  vicarsge  of  Swave- 
8^  in  1705,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univenity  of 
Cambridge  in  1711,  and  died  at  Swavesey  August  0, 1720. 

Ockley  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  was  well  ftcquainted  with  the  Arabic  His  principal  work, 
'  The  History  of  the  Saracens,'  which  was  originally  published  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  the  first  in  1708,  and  the  second  in  1718,  was  compiled 
from  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  This 
work,  which  commences  at  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  terminates 
in  the  year  705,  contains  much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
eariy  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  mav  stiU  be  consulted  witii  advan- 
tage by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Orientsl  languages. 
Gibbon  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  his  'DecUne  and  FaU,*  and 
speaks  of  the  author  in  bis  autobiography  as  '*  an  original  in  every 
senses  who  had  opened  hia  eyes."  This  work  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  brought  Ockley  much  profit ;  for  he  complains,  in  his  inaugural 
oration  in  1711,  of  his  straitened  droumstances,  and  dates  the  second 
volume  of  hia  history  from  Csmbridge  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
for  debt.  Ockley  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are—*  Introduotio  ad  Lmguas  Orientales,  in  qua  iis  discendis  via 
munitnr,  et  earum  Usus  ostenditur,'  1706;  'The  History  of  the 
present  Jews  throughout  the  World,'  1707,  translated  from  i£e  Italian 
of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian  Rabbi ;  '  The  Improvement  of  Human 
Reason  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Tokdhan,'  1708,  translated 
from  the  Arabic ;  *  An  Account  of  South- West  Barbaty,'  1718 ;  a  new 
trandation  of  the  second  <  Apocryphal  Book  of  Badras,'  from  the 
Arabio  veraion  of  it,  1716.  Ue  also  published  aermons  upon  'the 
Christian  Frieathood,'  and  '  the  Kecessity  of  instructing  Children  in 
theScripturea.' 

O^COKNEm  DANIEL,  the  eldest  son  of  Moigan  O^ConneU,  was 
born  at  his  father's  reeidence>  near  Cahirdveen,  Kerry,  Augt»t  6, 
1775.  The  family  of  Connoll,  or  O'Connell,  is  of  antiquity  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  father  of  Daniel  O^Conndl 
were  much  straitened.  Still  he  did  not  neelect  the  education*  of  his 
son,  according  to  his  means,  for  he  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  a 
'*  poor  old  hedge-aoboolmaster,"  named  David  Mahony,  who  first  taught 
the  Irish  a^tator  his  letters.  At  the  age  of  thfarteen  Daniel  O^Connell 
was  removed  to  a  school  at  Redmgton,  near  Cove,  county  Coric,  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest:  this  school  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  publicly  opened  in  Inland  after  the  repeal 
of  the  persecuting  laws  which  made  it  pcmal  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  educate  hia  children.  In  1790  Daniel,  then  just  fifteen  years  of 
age^  was  removed  from  Redington  with  the  intention  of  being  sent  to 
li^;  but  on  reaching  that  pU^e  he  was  found  to  be  too  old  for 
admission,  and  acoordmgly  was  entered  at  St  Omar's.  There  he 
remahied  till  1792,  when  he  was  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  English 
college  of  the  BenedictineB  at  Douai  Returning  after  a  few  months 
to  St.  Omer'B,  he  roae  speedily  to  the  head  of  the  coll^;  and  so 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  then  president^  Dr.  Stapylton,  that  he 
prophesied  that  he  would  hereafter  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  the 
world.  The  first  outbraak  of  the  f^wnch  revolution  scattered  the 
schohirs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  at  Douai  and  St.  Omar's. 
Daniel  0*Connell  aucceeded  in  reaching  Calais  safely,  and,  embarking 
on  bosrd  the  Engliah  packet-boat^  he  knded  on  the  shores  of  England, 
''half  a  Toiy  at  heart"— so  deep  and  keen  was  the  impiession  left 
upon  hia  mind  by  the  exceasea  of  the  revdutbn  in  France. 

The  legal  profiMsion  having  been  recen^  thrown  open  to  members 
of  his  faith,  he  in  1794  entered  himself  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn; 
and  four  yean  afterwards  was  called  to  the  bar,  havhig  taken  no 
ordinary  pains  to  qualify  himself.  His  first  public  speech  was  against 
the  proposed  union  between  the  English  and  Irish  legislatures.  Is 
was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  assembled 
at  the  Royal  Exchange  m  that  dty,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
against  that  measure :  but  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  military.  In  1802  Mr.  O'Connell,  while  his  profeasional 
prospecta  were  brighter  than  its  realities,  was  married  privately 
to  his  cousin  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  O'Connell  of  Tralee.  The 
calamitous  occurrences  however  connected  with  the  Irish  outbieak  of 
1808,  known  by  the  name  of  Emmett'a  Rebellion,  found  Mr.  O'Connell 
alr^y  in  possession  of  a  moderate  practice  He  was  now  becoming 
graduaUy  absorbed  in  the  arena  of  political  contention.  Emmett's 
teal  was  the  starting  point  of  anew  era  in  the  histoiy  of  Irish  agitation: 
the  amelty  inflicted  hy  the  dtiaan-soldieiy  made  an  impression  as  deep 
and  lasting  aa  it  waa  general,  and  the  'CathoUc  queation,'  aa  it  waa 
caIled,roae  daUyin  importance.  From  thia  time  forward  Mr.  O'Connell 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Roman  CathoUo  cUims. 
"For  more  than  twenty  yean^  "  he  writes  to  the  late  Lord  Shrewsbmy, 


''befors  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  the  burden  of  tbe  oaoia 
was  thrown  upon  me.  I  had  to  arrange  the  meetiogi,  to  piepan 
resolutions,  to  furnish  replies  to  the  oorreepondance,  to  enmina  the 
case  of  each  person  compUuning  of  practical  grievances,  to  rouae  the 
torpid,  to  animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent  and  ii^asm- 
matoiy,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  law,  to  guard  againit 
multiplied  treachery,  and  at  all  times  to  oppose  at  every  peiil  the 
poweml  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the  cause."  Day  and  night  he 
devoted  himself  with  surprising  energy  to  the  work,  without  reeeiring 
pay  or  fea  In  1804  the  'Catholic  Board'  was  dissolved  by  a  pro- 
clamation frx>m  government,  but  it  was  immediately  revifed  under  the 
name  of  the  *  Catholic  Committee.'  It  met  in  the  Exhibition  Honae 
in  V^iam-etreet^  and  ita  debatea  were  reported  from  January  1808. 

In  1815  Mr.  O'Connell  fouf^t  a  duel  with  Mr.  lyEateRe,  a  member 
of  the  Dublin  corporation,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  inflict  upon  hia 
adverssry  a  wound  which  ultimately  proved  fatal :  it  is  but  juat  to 
add  that  for  this  result  he  ever  afterwards  felt  and  ezpresaed  the  moat 
painful  remorse.  Mr.  O'ConndTs  public  life  henceforth  offera  veny 
iittie  material  for  remark  until  we  come  to  the  vary  eve  of  the  time 
at  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  osrried.  In  the 
summer  of  1828,  when  the  fever  and  tecitement  on  the  subject  then 
in  suspense  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  O'Connell  and  hia  frienda  jndged 
that  the  time  was  come  for  bringing  the  question  to  a  floal  dedrion. 
hk  the  June  of  that  year  a  vaosn<^  occnrred  in  the  repreaentation  of 
Chre  county,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  waa 
proposed  as  a  csndidate  against  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Fit^serald.  He 
was  returned  to  parliament  by  a  laige  miyori^,  and  proceeded  to 
Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hia  seat  in  St  Stephen'a.  Aa 
a  Roman  Catholio,  he  of  course  refused  to  take  the  oatha  drawn 
expressly  against  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Chureb.  Dii- 
cuaaiona  in  the  house  and  arguments  at  the  bar  ensued ;  and  though 
the  session  dosed  without  any  practical  result,  yet  the  sgitation 
in  Ireland  began  to  assume  a  formidable  appearance,  and  to  threaten 
another  outbreak.  Alarmed  at  the  probable  oonaequencea  of  farther 
oppoaition  to  claims  which  a  large  majority  of  educated  Proteatenta 
had  come  to  regard  as  just  and  equitable^  the  Duke  of  Wellio^n 
and  Sir  R.  Peel  gave  way,  and  early  in  the  following  year  brought  into 
parliament  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  last  civil  disabilities  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  Uboured.  Mr.  O'Connell  accordingly  was 
rejected,  and  took  hia  aeat  as  member  of  parliament  in  May  1829. 
In  the  following  year,  at  the  general  election  conaequent  upon  the 
death  of  George  iV.,  Mr.  O'Connell  exchanged  the  representation  of 
CUre  for  that  of  his  native  county  of  Kerry.  He  represented  Dublin 
from  1882  to  June  1885,  when  he  was  unseated  on  petition,  but  was 
immediately  afterwards  returned  far  Kilkenny.  In  1887  he  waa  once 
more  returned  for  Dublm,  and  in  1841  for  the  oounty  of  Cork.  To 
carry  on  more  effectively  the  agitation,  Mr.  O'Connell  had  relinquished 
hia  profeasionsl  practice,  and  as  a  compensation  for  hia  less  of  income 
an  annual  subscription  was  oxganiaed,  which  afterwarda  came  to  be 
known  as  the '  Rent.' 

The  year  1841  witnessed  the  return  of  Sir  R.  Peel  andtheCon- 
sarvative  party  to  power,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  renewed  sgitation 
in  Irelsnd.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  O'Connell  oommenced  hii 
movement  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  which  met  with  general 
aympathy  from  the  violent  and  the  ignorant  throughout  Ireland. 

In  1842  and  1848  monster  meetings  weio  oollected  on  the  rcjal 
hill  of  Tara,  on  the  Curragh  of  KildarCb  the  rath  of  MuHaghmaat, 
and  other  localitiee  renowned  in  tradition  and  song.  A  monater 
meeting  snnounoed  as  to  be  held  at  Qontarf  on  Oot  8th  in  the  Utker 
year  was  forbidden  by  government  authority,  and  a  state  nroseeution 
for  high  treason  was  commenced  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  other 
ringleaders.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  convicted  of  sedition,  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to  pay  a  flue  of  20002.  The  judgment  was 
reversed  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  prosecution 
answered  its  intended  end;  the  prestige  and  magio  influence  of  the 
great  'Liberator/  as  he  was  called,  was  destroyed;  he  himself  hence- 
forth apoke  in  more  meaaured  language^  and  the  funds  of  the  Repeal 
Association  were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  contest. 

The  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846,  and  the  adherence 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  gave  to  their  party,  intrcklaced  dissenaiona  and 
differences  among  hia  immediate  foUowera  and  aapporters,  over  whom 
for  forty  yean  he  had  exercised  an  all-powerful  influence.  Hia  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  became  aoured  by  opposition,  as  well  as  depresaed 
in  spirits  by  the  evident  approach  of  famine  in  Ireland.  Eariy  in  1847 
he  went  abroad  with  the  intention  of  spending  some  months  in  Italy,  and 
of  paying  a  devotional  visit  to  Rome.  He  had  not  however  proceeded 
further  on  hia  way  than  Qenoa,  when  ho  suddenly  sunk  azid  expired 
on  the  15th  of  May.  His  heart  was  embahned  and  carried  to  Borne  in 
compliance  with  ms  last  wishes;  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Irehtnd  for  interment.  Besidee  three  daughters,  Mr.  O^Conneli  left 
four  sonSy  all  of  whom  at  one  time  or  other  have  had  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment Hia  eldest  son  Maurice,  many  years  M.P.  for  Tralee^  died 
in  1858;  and  his  second  son,  John,  after  representing  aeveral  Irish 
epnatitueociea,  tras  appointed  in  1856  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  Hanaper 
Offloe  in  Dublin. 

mf4  and  TUm$  </  J>mM  0'  CfoimeU,  6y  his  8<m,  John  OChimdL) 
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historical  pamter  of  the  FlenuBh  Bohool  of  recent  times,  wm  bom  at 
Bruges  on  the  2Dd  of  October  1778.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
College  of  the  Augustines  of  that  city,  and  was  destined  by  his  parents 
for  mercantile  porBuita,  thoagh  he  had  always  displayed  a  decided 
ability  for  the  graphic  art  In  1794,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  French 
iuTaaion  of  Belgium,  Odevaere  was  removed  by  his  parents,  and 
aooompanied  them  into  Holland,  where  he  remained  fourteen  months. 
They  returned  to  Bruges,  and,  as  Odevaere  had  a  confirmed  didike  to 
a  meroantile  porsuiti  he  was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Bruges,  in 
which  he  obtained  l^e  first  prize  for  drawing  in  1796.  He  went 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  his  fellow-townsman  Suvee  until  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  when  Odevaere  entered  the  school 
of  David.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  grand  prize  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting,for  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Phocion,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  tbe  emperor.  He  returned  in  the 
nme  year  to  Bruges,  and  in  1805  he  went  as  a  pensioner  for  five  years 
of  the  French  government  to  Home,  but  he  remained  there  altogether 
eight  years.  According  to  the  regulation  of  the  IVench  government, 
he  sent,  after  his  residence  of  five  years  in  Home,  an  historical  picture 
to  the  French  Academy ;  the  subject  was  the  '  Coronation  of  Charle- 
magne/ and  it  was  generally  admired.  In  1812  he  received  a  com- 
mission in  Bome  to  paint  two  large  frescoes  for  the  palace  of  Honte 
Cavallo,  bat  political  events  which  followed  prevented  the  execution 
of  these  works.  He  left  Rome  at  the  dose  of  1812,  and  returned  to 
Piaris^  and  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  a  picture  in  the  exhibition 
there.  He  returned  finaUy  to  Bruges,  where  he  executed  several 
public  and  private  oommissions.  In  1814  he  established  himself  in 
Brussels,  where  he  painted  his  pictures  of  the  '  Peace  of  Utrecht,'  and 
the  '  Battle  of  Waterloo  at  the  moment  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
wounded,  for  the  King  of  the  KeUierlands,  who  had  created  Odevaere 
his  oourfe  painter  in  the  spring  of  1815.  The  'Battle  of  Waterloo' 
was  exhibited  in  1817  and  1818  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
is  engraved  by  Lignon,  and  a  picture  of  'Bramante  in&odudng 
Ba&elle  to  Julius  IL*  Odevaere  was  the  commissioner  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  reclum  the  pictures  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  French  to  Paris  from  the  collections  of  Holland  and 
Belginm.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  commission  the  king  created 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  several  Flemish 
dties  presented  him  with  medals  struck  expressly  in  commemoration 
of  the  restoration  of  their  respective  works. 

His  picture  of  the  '  Battle  of  Waterloo '  was  followed  in  1820  by 
that  of  the  '  Battle  of  Nieuwpoort,'  and  a  Narcissus,  engraved  by 
Ylamynck.  In  1821  he  exhibited  at  Brussels  his  'Triumph  of 
Cimabue;'  and  subsequently,  'David  in  his  Studio,' the ' Establish- 
ment of  the  Power  of  the  House  of  Orange,'  the  *  Inauguration 
of  the  King  at  Brussels  in  1815,'  bemdes  others  from  clasncal  histoid, 
and  many  Sieripture-pieces  for  various  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
some  of  which  are  excellent  altar-pieces  by  Odevaere.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  in  Februaryl830,  not  having  completed  his  fifty-second  year. 
Van  Bynden  and  van  de  Willigen,  in  the  third  volume  of  their 
'National  History  of  Painting  since  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  published  in  1820,  have  given  December  2, 1775,  as  the  date 
of  Odevaere's  birth,  which  is  corrected  in  the  fourth  volume  of  appen- 
dix, published  in  1840,  to  the  date  given  above.  His  portrait  is 
published  in  the  work  of  Eeckhout  and  Burggraa£^  '  Portraits  des 
Artistes  modemes,'  &c.,  Brussels,  1822 ;  and  several  of  his  works  are 
sDgraved  in  the  '  Annales  du  Salon  de  Gand ' — as  the  '  Coronation  of 
Charlemagne,'  the  '  Confession  of  Phaedra  to  Theseus,'  '  Narcissus,' 
and  the  *  Battle  of  Nieuwpoort'  Some  of  the  pictures  of  Odevaere 
are  of  very  large  dimensions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  institutes  of  the  fine  arts. 

ODO^ACER,  a  Gk>thic  chief  who,  according  to  some  authorities,  was 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli,  originally  served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  bar- 
barian auxiliary  force  which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken 
into  their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two  rival  emperors 
Qlycerius  and  Julius  Nepos  were  both  driven  from  the  throne,  Orestes, 
a  soldier  firom  Pannonia,  clothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor, 
wit^  the  imperialpurple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  authority  in 
his  own  handsL  The  barbarian  troops  now  asked  for  one-third  of  the 
lands  of  Italy  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  a  reward  for  their 
serviceai  Orestes  having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoacer 
for  their  leader,  who  immediatdy  marched  against  OMstes,  who  had 
■hut  himself  up  in  Pavia^  Odoacer  took  the  dty  by  storm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  Orestes  was  taken  prisoner  and 
led  to  Plaoentia,  where  he  was  publidy  executed,  in  August  ajx  475, 
exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Italy.  [Nbfos.  J 
Romidu%  who  was  called  Augustulus  by  way  of  dezision,  was  in 
Bavemiay  where  he  was  seised  by  Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  his 
hnperial  ornaments  and  banished  him  to  a  castle  of  Campania,  but 
sUowed  him  an  honourable  maintenance.  Odoacer  now  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  Italy,  r^ecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Ceesar  and  Augus- 
tup.  For  this  reason  the  Western  empire  is  considered  as  having 
ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  son  of  Orestes. 
Odoaoer*s  authority  did  not  exteod  b^ond  the  boundaries  of  Italy, 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion  of  Theo- 
dorio^  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  tbe  instigation,  as  some  historians 
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assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  dispossess  Odoacer  of  his  kingdom.  Theodoric,  kb  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoacer  near  Aquilda,  and  entered 
Verona  without  oppoution.  Odoacer  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna  in  489. 
The  war  however  lasted  several  years :  Odoacer  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, but  was  oompeUed  by  famine  to  surrender  Ravenna  (March  498). 
Theodoric  at  first  spared  his  life,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  him  to  be 
killed,  and  prodaimed  himself  king  of  Italy.  (Piooopius :  Casdodoms.) 

ODYSSEUS.    [Ultbsbs.] 

(ECOLAMPADIUS*  the  Greek  trandation  of  his  origind  German 
name,  which  was  JoHi.NK  Haugboheik,  one  of  the  early  German 
reformers,  was  bom  at  Weinsberg  in  Franconia,  in  1482.  His  mother 
was  a  native  of  Basel  in  Switeeriand.  His  father,  a  merchant,  sent 
him  at  first  to  the  school  at  Heilbronn,  and  afterwapds  to  the  Univer- 
dty  of  Hddelberg,  where  his  early  profidency  procured  him  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  next  visited 
Bologna  in  Itdy,  but  soon  returned  to  Hdddberg,  and  studied  divinity. 
His  eminent  talents  then  procured  him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  a 
son  of  the  Elector  Pdatine,  but  he  resigned  ms  office  in  a  short  time^ 
and  resumed  his  theological  studies.  He  was  next  appointed  to  a 
benefice  founded  by  his  parents,  and  performed  the  duties  for  about 
six  months,  wben  aeeming  himself  as  yet  incompetent  for  the  charge^ 
he  resigned.  He  then  vidted  Tubingen  and  Stuttgard,  where  he 
acquired  Hebrew  from  a  Spaniard,  and  Greek  under  Reuchlio,  and  in 
a  short  time  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  which  was  published  in  1520. 
WhUe  redding  at  Hddelberg  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Capito,  who 
was  then  preacher  at  Bruchsal,  and  was  afterwards  the  reformer  at 
Strasbourg;  this  acquaintance  introduced  him  to  Erasmus,  and  the 
intimacy  continued  for  life.  This  assodation  produced  its  effects  on 
the  individuals  according  to  their  various  characters:  the  ardent 
Capito  soon  became  a  zealous  reformer;  the  mild  and  studious  (Eco- 
lampadius  hedtated, — he  feared  the  misery  which  would  probably 
result  from  a  disruption  of  the  church,  and  dianged  not  till  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  truth  should  overbalance  the  fear  of 
trandent  evils;  the  wary  and  cautious  Erasmus  continued  an  adherent 
— ^but  a  liberal  one->of  the  old  fdth.  For  a  short  time  CEcolampadius 
resumed  his  derical  duties  at  Wemsberg;  but  in  1615,  Capito,  then 
settled  at  Basel,  induced  him  to  undertake  tiiiere  the  office  of  preacher; 
and  while  there  he  assisted  Erasmus  in  his  '  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament,'  pubUshed  in  1516,  and  the  second  edition,  published  in 
1517,  was  issued  imder  his  sole  superintendence.  As  a  preacher  at 
Basd  he  exposed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  Popidi  church,  but  still 
fblt  reluctant  to  abandon  it  To  secure  time  for  conddera.tion  he 
entered  a  monasteiy  of  the  order  of  St  Bridget  at  Altenmiinster,  near 
Augsburg,  stipulating  that  he  shotdd  have  liberty  for  his  own  studies 
and  opinions.  His  high  reputation  induced  the  fraternity  to  accede 
to  his  terms,  but  as  his  conviotioDs  gradually  tended  towards  Luthe^ 
anism,  his  preaching  and  writing  became  more  discordant  with  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow  monks.  At  lengtii,  shortly  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms  in  1521,  on  the  appearance  of  hk  work  against  Confesdon,  his 
liberty  of  thinking  and  writing  was  denied  him,  and  lus  friends  feared 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  imprison  him.  He  therefore  left  the 
convent  after  a  residence  of  nearly  two  yeara^  and  took  refuge  at 
Ebemburg  with  Franz  von  Seckingen.  In  the  autumn  of  1522  he 
left  Ebemburg  for  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  and  thence  went  to  Basd. 
Before  he  left  the  convent  he  had  written  to  Erasmus  that  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Luther^s  opinions,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1528  he  was  made  deputy  to  the  preacher  of  St.  Martin's  at 
Basel,  upon  whose  death  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
preacher,  and  also  professor  of  theology.  As  marking  the  progress  of 
his  reformatoij  prindpleft  we  may  state  that^  in  1524  he  wrote  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  dergy,  in  1525  he  baptised  in  German  and  discon* 
tinned  the  mass,  and  in  1526  the  Psalms  were  first  used  in  a  German 
verdon.  When  the  dispute  arose  between  Zwingli  and  Luther  respect- 
ing the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper,  (Ecolampadius  supported 
the  opinions  of  Zwingli,  and  published  in  1525  '  De  vero  intellectu 
verborum  Domini,  Hoc  est  oorpus  meum,'  a  work  of  which  Erasmus 
says  that  it  was  written  with  much  skill,  good  reasoning,  and  persuadve 
eloquence.  He  was  answered  by  the  Lutheran  party  in  '  Syngramma 
suevica,'  to  which  he  replied  in  '  Antisyngramma.'  Fryth,  one  of  our 
early  martyrs,  was  burnt  in  1583,  because,  as  Craimier  writes,  "he 
thought  it  not  necessary  to  be  believed  as  an  artide  of  our  fdth,  that 
there  is  the  very  corpord  presence  of  Christ  within  the  host  and 
sacrament  of  the  dtar,  and  holdeth  of  this  point  most  after  the  opinion 
of  CEcolampadius."  In  1526  and  1529  he  attended  the  oonfeiences  at 
Baden  and  Marburg ;  to  the  first  he  went  done ;  at  the  second  he  was 
in  company  with  Zwingli,  Bucer,  and  Hedion.  [ZwDfaix]  Ndther 
of  the  confisrenoes  produced  any  red  satisfiBkctory  result  In  1580  he 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Anabaptists,  and  in  passing  through 
the  village  of  Laufdfingen  his  life  was  endangered  by  an  attuk  of  £e 
mob.  In  December  1581  he  died  after  a  short  iad  severe  iUnesa^ 
which,  apparentiy  without  any  foundation,  wu  by  some  attributed  to 
poison.  CEcolampadius  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  some  on 
the  polemic  disputes  of  the  time  directed  against  Papists^  Lutherans^ 
and  Anabaptists ;  others  were  translations  from  ChiTsostom,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  others  of  the  early  fathers.  His  origind  works  were— 
'Annotationes  in  Genesin,'  'Exegemata  in  h'brum  Job,'  'Commen- 
tariorum  in  Esaiam  libri  sex,'  '  De  ritu  Paschali,'  and  *  Quod  non  sit 
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oneroia  ChriBtiAidB  Cotfessio/  Mosheim  styles  him  "  one  of  tike  most 
learned  men  of  t&ab  century  ;**  he  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
modesty,  meeknesi,  charity,  and  self-denial ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  planting  the  Reformation  successfully  and 
surely  in  Switzerland. 

(ECUME'KIUS  was  hishop  of  Tricca  in  tbesssly.  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain :  But  it  was  after  the  oth  century  and 
before  the  10th.  He  is  generally  |ilaced  in  the  9th  century;  Caye 
assigns  to  him  the  date  a.d.  990,  Lardner  a.d.  S^50.  ^e  wrote  oom- 
mentaries  on  the  Acts,  on  Bt,  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  on  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles,  and  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  form  which  is  called 
a  'Catena*  (chaiD),  that  is,  containing,  heaides his  own  observations, 
the  remarks  of  other  writers.  Ainong  the  authors  thus  quoted  by  him 
are  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Isidore  of 
Pelasium,  Theodoret,  and  Photius.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
those  of  Verona,  1532,  and  Paris,  1631.  (Monfaucon,  BiUiotJieca 
Ch)uliniana,  pref.  and  p.  274 ;  Fabricius,  JBih,  GroBc.,  torn.  vii.  p.  788 ; 
xiii  p,  845;  Cave,  BisL  Lit,,  torn,  ii  p.  112;  Lardner,  Credibility,  in 
Works,  voL  v.  p.  154,  ed.  of  1881;  Cramer,  Monitum  ad  Catenam  in 
Sput.  Cathol,  Oxford,  1840.) 

OEHLENSCHLXQER,  ADAM  QOTTLOB,  the  greatest  poet  of 
Seandinavia  and  one  of  the  greatest  European  poets  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  1779  at  Vesterbro  a  suburb 
of  Copenhagen.  The  whole  of  his  early  life  was  recorded  by  himself 
with  singular  mhiuteness,  first  in  an  autobiography  written  to  be 
prefiled  to  a  German  edition  of  his  works  and  atterwards  in  a  series 
of  'Erindringer '  or  'Recollections'  which  were  published  immediately 
after  his  death  by  his  eldest  son.  The  reader  is  informed  in  the  '  Erin- 
dringer'  of  the  boy*B  first  inclination  to  swear,  and  how  his  mother 
checked  it,  of  his  strong  propensity  to  pull  off  the  bed-clothes,  and  a 
variety  of  similar  particulars,  the  whole  of  which  put  together  supplv 
ft  varied  picture  of  the  life  of  a  Danish  boy  at  the  dose  of  the  18th 
century. 

The  name  of  Oehlenschlliger  is  German,  his  father  was  from  Krusen- 
dorf,  a  village  in  Sleswig,  where  the  family  had  produced  a  long 
succession  of  schoolmasters  and  organists;  and  his  mother  Martha 
Maria  Hansen  was  of  German  parentage  by  the  father's  side,  of  Danish 
by  the  mother's,  *'  Thus,"  says  Oehlenscbluger,  **  I  am  descended  from 
both  Danes  and  Germans,  and  it  seems  as  if  Fate  had  determined  I 
should  belong  to  both  nations."  His  father  had  fallen  much  below 
the  respectability  of  his  ancestry  by  becoming  a  servant  to  Count 
Adam  Goitlob  Moltke,  after  whom  the  poet  was  named,  but  on  his 
marriage  with  the  countess's  lady's-maid  he  obtained  by  the  count's 
patronage  the  post  of  otganist  at  Frederiksberg,  and  afterwards  of 
some  subordinate  position  at  the  oastle  of  that  name,  where  he  finally 
rose  to  be  steward.  Frederiksberg,  one  of  the  numerous  palaces  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  a  building  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Inigo  Jones,  stands  about  two  English  miles 
from  the  western  gates  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  a  favourite  Sunday 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  Here  the  early  life  of  young 
Adam  was  parsed  amid  scenes  of  great  variety.  In  the  summer 
Frederiksberg  was  often  occupied  by  the  court,  and  he  heard  the 
royal  band  of  music  play  on  Sundays,  and  saw  itxe  royal  company  at 
dinner.  In  the  autumn  the  place  of  the  court  was  supplied  by  a 
legion  of  workpeople,  busy  with  repairs ;  and  in  the  winter  the  build- 
ing was  left  in  charge  of  the  OehlenschlUger  family,  with,  in  addition, 
two  Watchmen  and  two  watchdogs.  '*  The  whole  palace,"  says  Oehlen- 
Bchlager,  **  then  belonged  to  us,  and  I  went  about  in  the  royal  rooma^ 
looking  at  the  paintings  and  building  castles  in  the  air."  His  chief 
amusement  in  the  winter  was  reading  novels,  which  he  got  from  a 
circulatiiig  library  in  Copenhagen,  and  of  which  he  tells  us  that  before 
he  was  twelve  vears  old  he  had  got  through  more  than  three  hundred 
volumes.  All  that  he  read  was  Danish — a  circumstance  to  which  he 
partly  attributes  the  mastery  he  obtained  over  his  native  tongue. 
His  parents,  though  German  was  tbeir  native  language,  never  used  it 
to  their  children,  and  only  one  to  another  whenthey  did  not  wish  the 
ohUdren  tb  understand  them. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twt^Ive,  young  Adam  had  been  very  unfortunate 
in  the  article  of  schools;  he  was  then  taken  notice  of  by  Edward 
Storin,  a  Norwegian  poeii  who  ofiered  to  his  father  to  procure  him 
gratnitous  admission  to  a  public  school  in  Copenhagen,  if  his  father 
^ould  be  flCt  the  charge  of  his  board.  Young  Adam  soon  began  to 
#rite  not  only  verses  but  even  plays,  which  were  acted  by  himself, 
his  sister,  axld  some  play-fellows,  on  Sundays,  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
R«deriksbe».  Storni,  who  was  siiperintendent  of  the  school  to  which 
the  boy  had  been  adfnitted,  laughed  at  his  attempts ;  and  Dichmann, 
snothfer  Norwegian,  who  was  one  of  the  masters,  told  hina,  to  his  great 
taortlftcation,  that  he  was  no  genius— he  would  never  be  another 
inward  Stoita.  The  education  he  received  was  intended  to  qualify 
°™;  for  ^  ihereahtile  life,  but  when  he  left  the  school  at  tfie  age  of 
nxt^ii  he  tr&s  glad  of  an  accident  which  prevented  his  bemg  placed 
m  ft  tountuig-hotise,  and  reitdily  persuaded  his  indulgent  father,  who 
wks  How  iti  ihuch  better  drcumstances  than  he  had  been,  to  allow 
hi^  to  study.  In  A  year  however  he  was  tired  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
add  h^viiig  fbr  sofne  months  spent  all  his  spare  time  and  money  at  the 
theAtfe,  ^iM  seized  with  a  desire  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Theatrical 
matters  are  Jfenerally  looked  upon  in  a  more  serious  light  in  a  foreign 
clt^  than  in  an  English  one,  and  at  Copenhagen  the  management  of 


the  drama  was  treated  with  unusual  sdemnity.  In  Rsbbek's  Leetttrss 
on  the  Dr&ma,  delivered  to  the  actors,  the  stage  is  vsgarded  ss  a  oord 
engine  hardly  secondary  in  importance  to  the  paljpit.  Witk  the 
exception  of  the  comedies  of  Holbeig,  the  Danlrii  Moltdre  [HolberoI 
the  plays  that  were  performed  were  then  chiel^  translations,  "(n 
English  pieces,"*  ssys  Oehlenschlager;  ''the  *  School  for  Scandal' 
pleased  me  much,  In  which  Rosing  was  an  excellent  Sir  Joseph  [Joseph 
Surface  ?],  and  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  in  which  Gielstrup  was  sn 
incomparable  Tony  Lumpkin."  He  soon  found  however  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  rise  to  a  much  higher  position  than  that  of  a  widking 
gentleman,  and  the  acquaintance  ef  two  young  students,  who  had  taken 
lodgings  with  the  same  landlady  as  himself,  led  him  into  a  different 
line.  They  were  the  two  brothers  Oersted,  afterwards  so  well  known. 
Of  the  three  young  men  who  occupied  together  for  some  years  these 
obscure  lodgings,  one,  Oehlenschlager,  became  the  greatest  poet  of 
Denmark ;  another,  Hans  Oersted,  became  its  greatest  natoral  philo- 
sopher, and  the  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism ;  the  third,  Anders 
Oersted,  who  married  Oehlensehl&ger's  sister,  became  its  greatest 
lawyer,  and  for  a  time  the  prime-minister  of  the  kingdom.  Oehlen- 
schlager infected  the  future  lawver  with  a  love  of  poetry,  and  the 
lawver  infected  him  with  a  taste  for  jurisprudeHce.  mth  the  consent 
of  his  father  he  relinquished  the  stage,  and  entered  himself  it  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  as  a  student  of  law,  his  friend  promisbg  his 
assistance  to  help  him  on  a  little  more  rapidly  than  usual  Literatore 
however  soon  won  the  victory  over  law.  The  university  ofiered  in 
1800  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  Subject^  'Would  it  be  an  advuitags 
for  northern  literature  tf  the  Scandinavian  mythology  were  made  use 
of  in  it  instead  of  the  Grecian.'  It  was  the  very  idea  which  was  taking 
possession  of  Oehlenschlager,  and  was  destined  to  occupy  him  for  fife; 
but  when  he  drew  up  an  essay  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
prize  carried  off  by  another— receiving  himself  however  the  honour  of 
being  declared  the  second  best. 

On  the  famous  2nd  of  April  1801  when  Kelson  attacked  the  Danish 
fleet  off  Copenhagen,  Oehlenschlager  saw  the  fight  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Sea-Cadets'  Academy,  and  he  afterwards  held 
the  post  of  ensign  in  a  volunteer  regiment  of  students.    He  also  pub- 
lished a  small  dramatic  piece,  '  The  Second  of  April ; '  hut  it  was  of 
no  great  merit    **  That  battle,"  he  wrote,  several  yean  afterward^ 
"inspired  the  Danes  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  as  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  did  the  Greeks,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  the  English  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    Some  great  develop- 
ment of  power  is  requisite  to  drive  the  mean,  the  petty,  and  parochJsl 
out  of  a  nation's  mind,  and  bring  it  in  tune  for  the  great  and 
beautiful."    In  1803  he  issued  a  volume  of  poems,  contaming  among 
other  works,  the  play  of '  The  Eve  of  Saint  John,'  and  at  ones  took 
rank  as  a  writer  of  some  note.    The  play,  or  rather  dramatic  tale,  of 
<  Aladdin,'  which  followed,  fbunded  on  the  well-known  story  hi  the 
'  Arabian  Kights,'  captivated  the  public,  in  spite  of  some  very  obvious 
faults,  by  the  general  vivacity  of  its  tone,  and  raised  his  name  verj 
high  m  the  lUt  of  the  living  Danish  poets,  if  it  did  not  place  him  at 
their  head.      He  used  often  to    say   a^erwards  that   in   writing 
'Aladdin'  he  had  discovered  his  own  '  wonderful  lamp,'  the  vein  of 
poetry  which  was  to  give  him  fame  and  fortune.    He  received  in  1805 
the  usual  mark  of  success  for  a  Danish  author^— a  travelling  stipend 
from  the  government,  procured  for  him  by  Count  Schimmehnann, 
and  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Germany,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
band  of  literary  men  who  at  that  time  invested  Germany  with  a  halo. 
The  second  volume  of  his  aut<;biography  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an 
account  of  his  travels,  and  of  his  intercourse  with  Gothe,  Wieland, 
Tieck,  Hegel,  Voss,  and  other  poets  and  philosophers.    Up  to  his 
twenty-fourth  year  he  had  never  written  a  line  of  German,  but  he  was 
now  so  anxious  to  Impart  to  his  new  and  illustrious  friends  some 
notion  of  his  poetical  Capacity  that  he  translated  his  new  compositions 
into  Gei'man  as  fast  as  he  wrote  them,  and  somewhat  unnecessarily 
occupied  the  time  of  xHany  of  them  by  livsiling  himself  of  the  per- 
nsdasion  to  read  his  productions  to  thepn  in  manuscript,  and  take  their 
opinion  not  only  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  structure  and  the 
poetry,  but  on  the  correctness  or  iticohrectness  of  the  laogusge.    It 
is  not  a  little  singular  that  productions  so  thoroughlv  ScandinsTian 
in  their  tone  and  spirit  as  the  earliest  of  the  long  fine  of  Oehlen- 
schlager's  northern  tragedies  should  have  been  written  in  a  foreign  land 
and  partly  composed  in  a  foreign  tongue.    '  Hakon  Jarl '  Wtts  written  at 
Halle.    It  is  a  tragedy  in  five  tfots,  on  the  fortunes  of  Hakon  Jsrl, 
the  last  pagan  sovereign  of  Norway,  and  the  Btru^le  between  the 
two  religions,  Christianity  and  the  belisf  ui  Odifi.    Nothing  can  well 
be  more  different  than  a  tragedy  of  the  old  French  School  and  such  a 
tragedy  as  'Hakdn  JarL'    As  the  feader  of '  Ivanhoe '  finds  hifliflelf, 
before  he  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  narrative,  not  only  interested 
in  the  fortunes  of  Wilfrid  &nd  Kowena,  but  also  well-hifortned  and 
perhaps  not  less  interested  in  the  whole  framework  of  the  country 
around  them^  cognisant  of  the  relative  position  of  tiie  Normans  and 
Saxons,  of  the  enmity  betT^eeh  the  king  and  the  Temphu^  of  the 
ceremonies  of  a  toumainent  and  an  ordeal,  of  ihh  dondition  of  serft 
and  Jews,  so  the  reader  of '  Hakon  Jarl  *  sees  pASs  before  him  the  old 
tyrant  superstitiously  dinging  to  the  iMld  Mligion  of  YsIhaUs,  the 
young  champion  eager  for  the  triumph  of  Uie  C^ott,  the  rude  but 
independent    Norwegian  boor,    the  crouching  nofthem  sUvo»  th^ 
ambitious  serf  who  carelessly   espottses  the  new  fidth  bddtMS  it 
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prondpw  lam  a  better  caiear.  Aa  imoeasiog  Tivaoity  p^ades  the 
vhole,  ajid  there  is  sot  only  pathos  but  humQur ;  nothiog  can  be 
furihfir  remove4  tnaa  the  unvarying  aolenmity  and  6yatepiatio  ipono- 
tony  vbadi  have  by  iaome  been  thong)^  yaeatial  to  tbe  phara<;tar  of 
etnifijc  dr^ina. 

Qptlpnucblftgeri  befor)e  qnittiog  Qermaiiy^  va^  aocidenteBy  preseixt  at 
Weimer  q»  the  cUy  of  the  ^vSlfi  battle  of  Anentadt  and  ^n«»  and 
was  in  «on^  danger  wbe^  the  vistoip^jf  Frepab  entered  ^  town. 
From  Germany  he  vent  to  Pajcwv  wl^weqce  |ie  conyoeed  what  is  by  aome 
regarded  «i  bis  £f»eat  iif^edyt '  PahMrto W  and  also '  Axel  and  Valbw^' 
the  fofvaf^  a  aort  «£  cMMnjpaoioa  picUqce  to '  Hakoa  Jarl/  in  whiSi 
Odinism  ia  shovn  in  a  nxo^e  iavouraA^e  pORt  9f  ?iew,  and  the  latter  a 
love  tale  of  the  middle  e^^  At  Papiy  £e  jrng  v^comad  \if  Si^esen, 
who  had  before  his  own  x}ae  ocenpied  the  hjgbest  position  ijx  tbe  Danish 
Parnesaua,  and  whff»  QebVnatfi lager  >^  to  him  the  '  PaJnatot^e '  the 
impetuous  poet  ioog  himself  at  bja  M^  4Q  trai^eporte  of  admiaatlon. 

iTiom  Pranoe  be  vent  ito  {taly,  apd  at  Rom^,  while  in  daUy  ipter- 
oourse  with  ^orvaldaei^  oomposed  his  <  Cecrpggjjo/  whiobi  reveniog 
hie  usual  practice  of  wntii:^  hii  plagrs  tot  Ui  Danish  and  than  In 
German,  he  wrote  originally  in  the  German  langu|tgeu  This  is  of  a 
diffi»reoft  kjpd  from  avy  of  his  p^mviov^s  work^—it  is  the  embodiment 
of  iha  ieeliiun  of  the  gp^  paintjar  who>labowripg  in  obscurity  sad  not 
Qoudcioua othif  ovn  value,  js  subjected  to  sU  the  aiuotions  of  which 
srtistic  genius  is  capably  by  a  series  of  ingeniously  cont^rived  incidents 
«kilf  uUy  grouped  on  the  ^o^m  ff^te  of  Coireggio's  bicigraphy.  The 
ktroducUon  of  Michel  Aogc^o  and  Julio  fiomano  as  two  of  the  pereons 
of  the  druna  aSbrds  the  dramatiet  ai»  ^ii^rtuj>ity  of  painting  seore 
than  ma  vajiety  of  the  artjatio  chai:aat!bb  Few  of  OehlenschlMger'e 
works  have  m^t  with  greater  variety  of  judgiiaenta  than  this.  Treated 
with  diadain  by  Gothe,  it  was  afterwards  oanatioitUy  4iritipjsed  by 
Tieck.  and  Ootta  the  pul^sher  of  TubiugiBD,  after  purchasing  the 
Gepuan  copyright,  kept  the  play  by  hUn  far  yean  uppnblished*  Keen- 
wbiLe  the  writer,  after  staying  AO^le  tixn^  in  Xta^y,  beginning  to  feel  home- 
ftckpas^  insturned  to  Deiunark  after  a9»  absence  of  neorly  five  yean^  aud 
tee4  this  production  in  tnaauecript  Uf  mauy  of  th*  xaost  e^f  ct  circles 
of  the  of^itel,  among  pthere  to  the  king  an4  quaen  of  Denmark,  in 
^eeanoa  af  the  leadug  membera  of  the  ppurt^  in  the  queen's  apartr 
maDts,  The  play  when  produ^wd  in  Genuany  became  one  of  tiie  meet 
popular  outhe  stage,  and  hadarvw  of  au^eese  which  cauped  it  to  be  one 
of  tjaa  o>oet  frequently  a49ted  for  thirty  years;  and  it  also  became  a 
favourite  in  Deivrnaik.  A  traviBlatioa  of  it  into  Englishi  by  Theodore 
Kartin*  pubiished  in  1854,  hae  met,  we  belieye,  with  a  general  welcome, 
sod  all  Englieh  ciitifle  regard  'Correggio'  as  one  of  pebisnsehlagw^s 
piiDcinal  titles  to  faipew 

QehWnsnhlflgy  had  left  Penmaxk  in  1805,  an  eminent  ziaiag  poet 
Sis  reputation  had  nscn  higher  aud  higher  during  everjr  year  <^  his 
aheeiMie,  and  on  hie  reUtm  i«  1810  he  was  withoot  a  livaL  Before  he 
let  oat  op,  lu8  travels  he  had  engngod  the  hand  of  CbriatJana  Heger, 
the  ajaker  of  Camma  fiahbek*  the  wife  »f  fiahbek  the  theatrioel  writer, 
whoee  Ho^e  on  the  HiU  (Bakkehuua)  a  short  diatanoe  outeide  the 
mtf  walls,  bad  been  since  1800^  and  contiooed  till  1880,  the  resort  of 
the  choioeatlitezaiy  society  of  C^penha^sn.  Bahbek  hti4«elf  hsd  in  a 
^  of  Yeffit^ou  just  thrown  up  the  poet  of  profeeeor  of  mthaticg  at 
the  uiiiMfwfty*  and  Qeblrasohlager  obtiused  it^  with  the  prinlege 
frvm  th# kinged  being  sbse»t  if  he  pleaaed  during  the  siwiflMr  tanns^ 
whiah  wa«  a  privilege  he  did  not  neglect  to  maka  nee  ^  Seing  thus 
provided  wkk  a9  income,  ha  oelebraied  hie  wedding  m  a«  uaasusl 
ipay,  but  precisely  in  the  style  that  Bogers,  the  Boglieh  ppe^  was 
•eanitomad  tp  say  woidd  have  been  his,  if  l^e  had  ever  oeaied  to  be  a 
bschete.  "QaihairthofiUy,  1810,"  wjs  the  Dane's ']£nndriD0Biv' 
**  I  dined  vithi  Chrietiana  at  her  &thai^s  at  Copenbsgen, afterwards  ahe 
ead  I  drows  by  ounelvea  to  Gientofte^  where  Pastor  Hogh,  after  I  had 
shown  him  the  necessary  papers,  went  with  us  to  the  ohurch  and 
aoanried  ua.  Wie  got  into  the  vehicle  again,  maa  and  wife,  and  drove 
elf  to  the  baantiful  Cbristiansholm,  to  Soi|a^  which  Count  Sobim* 
velmaBB  ]»ad  had  the  kindneaw  to  offnr  ue  for  a  summer  residenoe." 
Tha  oawiy-nMmed  lady  had  a  notion  that  her  hnaband  had  lost  mndi 
1^  hie  dealings  with  the  bookeeUers,  and  under  her  advioe  he  began 
W  iame  hia  new  playa  and  pooma  at  his  own  lisk,  but  aoon  convinced 
himtelf  that  h0  understood  nothing  of  the  publishing  bueinees,  and  lus 
wife  no  none*  n  oonvietioa  which  he  says,  however,  that  his  wife  oould 
never  ha  perroaded  to  share. 

During  tiie  ne»t  fiiie  years  he  wrote  a  nnmber  of  playa  of  various 
marit^  bntaoxke  that  were  equal  to  those  ha  had  compoeed  abroad,  and 
hii  pee^e  was  disturbed  by  a  singular  literary  feud.  Baggesen,  already 
mentioned  aa  iennerly  the  head  of  the  Ihuueh  Paraaeaus,  had  left 
Deesark  a  little  befoneOehlensohlagar,  with  the  deUfaeiate  intentioD, 
mithnp^h  in  reoeipt  of  a  poetical  pension  from  the  govemaant^  of 
never  returning  to  the  oonntiy,  and  of  aavar  writing  another  Une  of 
Daoiih.  9o  now  changed  lus  mind,  came  back,  and*  unable  to  aea  with 
patience  the  throne  of  poetry  occupied  by  another,  though  one  whom 
he  had  bimealf  applauded,  commenced  a  aariea  of  eritieal  onelaughts 
an  Oehlenachliigsr,  in  which  the  animus  vaa  pamfuUy  appaaonti  The 
public  beoame  diegusted,  Baggeaen  found  himaelf  in  general  diafisvour, 
again  expatriated  himself,  and  finally  died  abroad.  It  must  however 
be  owaadf  thatOehlanschlager  stood  hi  need  of  a  little  criticism  not 
tooiadn)gettt»  and  that  ha  wiofce  better  after  these  attadce  than  he 
did  at  the  time  they  commeDced.  In  1 816,  he  made  a  second  foreign  tour 


toGermany,  and  to  France,  still  using  his  pen  wl»en  he  halted,  but  waa 
driven  home  by  severe  sickness  after  a  tweliKemonth.  A  loug  aeries  of 
plays  and  poems  followed,  among  wblch,  the  most  aoumuouous  waa 
'  l^ordens  Guder/  the  '  Goda  of  the  North'  (pabliBhed  m  1819),  an 
attempt  to  oomoine  into  one  convenient  whole  all  the  scatt^ed 
legends  of  the  £dda&  The  ettempt  has  been  piDcmounoed  sucoeaaful ; 
a  transktion  of  the  work  iota  fiagliah  verse  of  veiy  ooaiiderable  merit 
byW.  E.Fryewaa  publisfaid  at  Paiia  in  184is  and  tha  poem  suppliei 
much  of  the  material  lor  Figol^a  <  Hanual  of  Kcrtiham  Mythology;'  a 
novel,  '  The  Island  in  the  Skratb  Sea/  written  origlnaMy  in  German, 
waa^  on  tha  contrary,  of  an  unmistskeably  inferior  ohaJtiMster.  Oph- 
Tensohlager,  who  at  the  age  of  eeven-and4lurfy  took  lesaoua  in  fingliah 
from  Andersen  Feldborg,  a  Dane  long  settled  iu  Edinburgh,  and  wall 
known  to  Waiter  ScoU^  entered  into  coneepondenoe  with  Bir  Walter  to 
express  his  warm  admiration  of  hie  novels;  aud,  ou  beiaganoeuraged, 
sent  the  manuscript  of  hi»  own  novel  to  S!aglaad  to  be  tranalsited  by 
Mr.  Gillies,  but  in  spite  of  the  ssealous  exertions  of  Sir  Walter,  the 
tifftuT  fell  through  from  his  inability  to  find  a  publisher  w^o  would 
pay  1002.  to  the  author  and  translator  for  aopyiight»  The  feilure  waa 
a  fortunate  one  for  the  fame  of  Oehlensohlager,  which  would  have 
suffered  much  in  England  from  a  work  so  unworU^  ef  him. 

In  1829,  when  at  tha  age  of  fifty,  he  lest  his  father.  '<  He  was  vain 
of  his  son,"  says  tha  poet  in  the  '  firindriager,'  **  hnt,  like  a  sensible 
father,  he  never  allowed  me  to  see  it;  only  sometimes  I  detected  the 
feeling  when  he  had  been  reading  my  peeme.    It  amused  him  to  get 


into  conversation  with  atarangers,  and  pariaoalatlv  with  students,  on 
the  bench  at  the  hill  at  Frederiksbepg,  end  lead  ike  conversation  to 
bear  on  me ;  when,  if  they  said  anything  in  my  pndse,  it  tickled  him 
much,  aa  he  used  to  think  he  remained  inet^nlto.  jtfany  good-natuiad 
people  were  aware  of  this,  and  of tei|  afforded  this  innocent  pWaawe  to 
the  old  man." 

The  death  of  Mb  fatbei^  aud  the  dat^tji  of  Ctmw  lUhbek  and  her 
buaband  about  tha  same  time,  threw  a  gloom  over  Oehlenschliigpr'B 
spirit^  but  they  were  aoou  afterwards  relieved  by  a  ainguUrly  pfaiaoinc 
incident  He  took  for  the  Itfet  time  in  hi^  life,  in  1899,  a  trip  aoroea 
the  Sound  to  the  coaat  of  Scania,  thinking,  aa  the  ateanier  approached 
the  Swedish  shore^  how  strange  it  was  that»  though  it  hn^  always 
greeted  his  sight  over  tha  waves  from  his  earliest  dm^k^o^  at  Frede- 
rikaberg,  he  had  lived  half  a  century,  and  been  to  Bome^  withcpt  evor 
passing  the  straiti^  A  brilUant  reception  awaited  him  from  «)1  ranks 
m  Sweden:  addresses  were  presented  to  him;  the  studsQ<»  at  the 
Uuivenity  of  liund  met  him  iu  a  body  iu  the  high  road  with  a  pro- 
fessor at  their  head.  He  attended  the  oeremony  of  the  waugiiration 
of  a  rector  of  the  universi^  at  the  cathedral  of  Lund  in  aenipany 
with  T^gneiv  the  bishop  of  Wexio,  who  wee  acknowledged  by  att  as 
the  first  poet  of  Sweden,  and  was  by  wmj  considered  to  have  eup* 
pused  in  hia  *  Frithiof '  any  aingle  wor^  of  Oehleascbliigar^s.  Tegner, 
m  the  ooiirae  of  the  delivery  of  4  poetical  addiMH  iu  hazaoMtan^ 
suddenly  pronounced  the  linea«- 

''flkaldenuM  Adan  ir  hSr,  den  Wordlske  ^nf^ar^ktuigan 

TkrMarMnffea  i  Dtkuriagcua  verld  ty  Thronen  tt  Ooetbea.* 
(The  Adam  of  poets  \b  here,  the  northern  monarch  of  minstrel^ 
Heir  of  the  sceptre  of  ^ng,  for  now  the  sceptre  is  Goethe's.) 

and  in  the  preaance  ef  tha  erowd  that  filled  the  oathedral,  among 
whom  were  OehleaeehlKger'a  wife  and  children,  placed  a  iauMl  crown 
on  hii  head»  anidet  a  bant  of  ausie  and  the  toev  of  aannon.  The 
avanti  from  all  ita  aironmstaiKiea,  assumed  almost  a  national  eignifi. 
eanca  Te^Mr  and  aamn  other  eminent  Swedea  aetuaned  the  visit  by 
eoming  to  Copenhagen.  A  lav  days  after  tha  King  of  Sweden  aent 
the  order  of  the  North  Star  to  OehlensaUiiger. 

Honours  continnad  to  shower  on  him  alter  this;  one  of  them,  the 
gift  of  feea  lodging  by  tha  king^  eaams  how«v«r  to  ham  bean  obtained 
only  by  a  sort  of  etmlegem.  '^Kiug  CfarialUn  VIIL,"  he  tells  us, 
''granted  no  parmMsion  to  lira  fer  oneaummarin  the  house  of  the 
oaatia  steward  at  Frederiksbeig  ^  (the  house  which  had  been  tiie 
offiMal  reaidenoe  of  his  fethar).  <*I  wished  very  muah  to  get  the  per* 
miarian  antendad  to  more  auntmeas  than  oua.  Whan  I  thanked  the 
king  fer  hia  kindnaaa,  ha  aekad  maif  theae  waanot  a  gatden  Monging 
to  the  houee^  and  if  I  waa  not  lond  of  faadenfaiig.  This  gave  me  an 
exoallent  opportunity  of  bringing  in  my  petition.  I  anawend  that  I 
ahonld  like  very  mneh  to  garden  if  I  eouid  hope  to  gather  some  of 
tha  fruit  afterwacda.  ThakingaaidtfaatifitWMpraotlgablelBhould 
have  permianon  to  lira  there ;  end  I  then  told  faim,  in  the  Uvely  tone 
in  whiah  ha  liked  to  hear  ma  apeak,  *  For  yunr  liijeety  a  good  deal  is 
praotieabW  He  than  gave  ma  perasisason  to  keep  the  house."  Soon 
after,  tha  poet  telle  na,  he  ahangad  it  for  a  batter. 

In  IHi,  on  another  visit  to  Park,  Oehknaahlager  waa  repeatedly 
invited  to  aourt  by  Loofe-Philippe,  and  aeeeanted  on  one  oeeasf on  to  a 
gentlaman,  whom  he  afterwarda  feund  to  ha  Kiag  Leopold,  ^fho  told 
him  he  had  read  all  bis  wo^a  in  Qerman,  and  invited  him  to  Bnxaeels. 
A  visit  which  ha  paid  to  Norway,  and  another  in  1847  to  Sweden, 
were  like  the  triumphal  progreesee  of  a  eovereign  in  literature.  On 
hia  eixty-aeventh  burthday  hia  play  af  *  Amleth,'  on  tiia  same  story  aa 
Shakspare's  '  Hamlet,*  waa  produced  at  Copenhagen.  It  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
oons^tulate  him  on  hia  triumph.  On  his  aaventieth  birthday,  the 
14th  of  Novaoiber  1849,  a  gr^d  laatival  waa  given  in  his  honour  in 
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the  great  mIood  of  fhe  Royal  Shooting-Oallery.  All  the  leading 
poets  of  Denmark  were  preflent,  and  numy  of  them  wrote  a  song  for 
the  occasion.  Oehlenschlager  redted  a  poetical  address  of  thanks,  in 
which  he  slluded  to  his  bcuig  near  the  termination  of  his  career,  bnt 
ssid— 

« I  quaff  a  goblet  with  you  as  a  guest ; 

The  feast  I  share  is  not  my  funeral  feast    .    •    • 

dose  to  Qs  stands  the  house  where  I  was  born, 

And  fitom  it  to  the  churchyard's  quiet  meads 

Beautifhl  is  the  avenue  that  leads." 

In  Httle  more  than  two  months  he  was  destined  to  be  borne  along 
the  avenne  to  which  he  had  thns  symbolically  alluded.  An  illness  which 
did  not  at  first  seem  serious  soon  became  so,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  Januaiy  1860  he  felt  the 
approach  of  death.  At  half  past  nine  he  called  to  his  eldest  son  and 
toM  him,  "  At  the  theatre  on  the  occasion  of  my  funeral  I  wish  them 
to  act  my  own  tragedy  of  '  Socrates.'  Read  to  me  now  that  part  of  the 
scene  in  the  filth  act  between  Socrates  and  Cebes,  in  which  Socrates 
speaks  of  death,  it  is  so  unspeakably  beautifiiL"  The  son  read  the 
passage 

"  How  then  can  Death  affiright  thee  I 
It  only  can  be  one  of  two  things,  Cebes — 
It  must  be  something  or  it  must  be  nothing,"  &e. 
ending  with 

«<  Think  what  a  joy  then  that  must  be 
E'en  with  the  gods  themselyes  to  lire, — to  speak 
With  Hesiod,  with  Orpheus  and  with  Homer, 
And  all  the  great  men  who  hare  been  before  us." 

He  heard  this  passage  read  with  the  greatest  emotion,  looking  round 
him  with  a  snule  of  pleasure.  When  it  was  concluded  he  put  an  end 
to  the  reading  and  took  leave  of  his  family  who  were  standing  around 
the  bed.    As  the  dock  struck  eleven  he  expired. 

The  funeral  of  Oehlenschlager  was  a  national  solemnity,  like  that  of 
Thorvaldsen  a  few  years  before.  The  funeral  prooeesion  consisted  of 
about  8000  persons,  including  representatives  of  the  king  and  queen, 
the  heir  of  the  throne  in  person,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  pro- 
fesson  of  the  university,  tiie  clergy  of  the  capital,  and  all  that  was 
most  dktmguished.  As  it  emerged  from  the  western  gate  of  Copen- 
hagen it  passed  the  house  in  wmch  the  deceased  was  bom,  and  halted 
while  the  musical  societies  executed  a  solenm  'Farewell,*  composed 
for  music  by  Andersen.  The  procession  closed  at  the  church  of  Fre- 
deriksberg,  where  lies  the  poet  Grundtvig  and  Bishop  Mynster  spoke 
over  the  poef s  grave.  It  is  the  church  where  his  father  was  organist^ 
and  where  the  boy  had  first  attended  divine  servioe^ 

The  estimation  in  which  Oehlenschlager  is  held  by  his  oountrymen 
is  best  shown  by  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  him  in  Flamand's 
'  GaUeri  af  beromte  Danske  Hoend  og  Qvmder.'  **  Small  as  Denmai^  is, 
it  must  be  counted  among  the  great  powers  in  the  world  of  art  and 
poetiy,  since  it  has  a  sculptor  to  show  like  Thorvaldsen,  whom  only 
the  ffreat  masters  of  antiquity  can  be  oonsidered  to  rivals  and  a  poet 
like  Oehlenschlliger,  who  can  worthily  take  the  fourth  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  three  heroes  of  poetxy,  Shakspere,  Byron,  and  Qothe."  Foersan 
the  translator  of  Shakspere  into  Danish  sent  a  copy  to  Oehlenschlager 
inscribed  ''To  William  Shakspere's  Twm-brother.'*  The  Englidi 
writer  however  to  whom  Oehlenschliiger  bean  by  far  the  most  resem- 
blance is  Walter  Scott^  Though  the  great  Danish  writer  was  unfor- 
tunate in  pure  fiction  and  the  great  Soottish  writer  in  the  dnttna» 
the  series  A  the  Scotch  novels  of  the  one  may  be  most  aptly  paralleled 
by  the  series  of  Danish  tragedies  of  the  other.  In  both  there  is  an 
exuberance  of  life,  a  csxeleBs  felicity,  an  apparent  ease  of  produotion, 
a  wonderftd  '  breadth  of  effect' 

Oehlenschlfiger^s  tngedies  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  nineteen 
are  on  Scandinavian  subjects.  They  are  arranged  in  the  last  edition 
in  chronological  order,  and  touch  upon  almost  everything  of  any  great 
interest  or  importance  in  Scandinavian  hirtoiy  or  tradition.  Besides 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned  there  are—'  Enud  den  Store ' 
('Canute  the  Great');  'Yaningeme  i  Miklagoid'  (' The  Varingers  in 
Constantinople '),  the  hero  of  which  is  one  of  the  northern  body-guards 
of  the  Byzantine  monarohs,  who  were  taken  as  a  subject  after  Oehlen- 
sohlSger  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  'Count  Robert  of  Paris;'  'Landet 
fundet  og  forsvundel '  {*  Land  Found  and  Lost '),  in  which  are  drami^ 
tised  the  incidents  of  the  earW  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen, 
latterly  brought  so  prominently  before  the  public  by  the '  Antiquitates 
Amerioanfls;'  'Dina,'a  veiy  interesting  play  founded  on  the  extra- 
ordinary stoiy  of  the  Danish  Aldbiades,  Corfits  Ulfeld ; '  Tordenskiold,' 
the  'Duush  Nelson,*  on  one  of  whose  adventures  Oehlenschlager  also 
composed  an  opera,  mm  published  in  1849.  These  tragedies  are  the 
true  monument  of  the  fame  of  Oehlenschli&ger.  If  to  uie  ten  octavo 
volumes  which  contain  them,  in  the  fine  edition  of  his  works  oom- 
menced  in  1849,  be  added  his  'Aladdin,'  his  'Fisherman  and  his 
Daughter,'  his  'Twin  Brothers  of  Damascus,'  and  perhaps  his 
'Bobinson  Crusoe  in  Englsnd'  (a  play  on  the  story  of  Defoe  and 
Alexander  Selkirk),  his  '  Ludlam's  Hole,'  his  '  Ganiok  in  France,'  and 
a  £bw  other  operas  and  comedies,  a  series  of  dramatic  worln  will  be 
shown  which,  for  extent  and  value,  no  other  author  of  the  19th 
centuiY  can  rivaL 

Oehlenschlager's  poems,  which  are  sometimes  spirited,  are  for  the 
most  part  commonpiaoe;  and  his  prose  works  are  seldom  of  a  character 


to  claim  much  attention.  His  '  Poetical  Works,'  as  they  are  called, 
comprising  all  of  his  imaginative  works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
except  the  tragedies,  occupy  in  the  collected  edition  twenty-ieyeD 
volumes.  If  to  these  be  added  the  '  Erindringer,'  four  volumes  of 
the  same  size,  the  whole  series  of  his  Danish  works  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  forty-one  yolumes.  The  last  edition  of  his  German  works 
reaches  to  twenty-one.  In  these  sixty-two  Tolumes  are  not  included 
many  translations  which  flowed  from  his  evel^«otive  pen :— Otway's 
'  Orphan,'  the '  Midsummer  Kurt's  Dream,'  Beskav's  Swediah  dnmss 
into  Danish,  and  the  wholeof  Holbeig's  'Danish  Theatee ' into  Germao. 
In  mentioning  the  'Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,'  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  add  that  OeUensehliiger,  though  a  vnurm,  was  not  an 
unconditional  admirer  of  Shakspere.  He  professed  to  beloDg  to  the 
old  school,  who  saw  great  faults  as  well  as  great  beauties  in  the  bard 
of  Atou.  It  may  be  suspected  however  that  his  acquaintance  with 
his  works  was  not  perfect— his  acquaintance  with  his  biography  wai 
siogularly  defective.  In  a  ballad  entitled  '  William  Shakspeare,'  which 
is  entirely  devoid  of  merits  he  speaks  of  him  as  being  bom  at  Warwick, 
never  apparently  having  heard  of  Stratford,  and  of  his  gaining  fail 
fame  at  "  Drury  Lancu** 

In  the  general  character  of  Oehlenschl&ger,  as  shown  in  lus  lifis^  it 
may  be  seen  that  a  high  estimationof  himself  was  a  prominent  feature; 
but  this  in  his  esse,  as  in  many  others,  was  grounded  on  real  merit 
The  tone  of  his  'Autobiography 'not  unfrequently  reminds  the  Englidi 
reader  of  that  of  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Neither  of  the  two 
was  inclined  to  overlook  or  undervalue  nis  own  daims  to  attention. 
It  is  a  more  singular  ciroumstance  that  the  merits  of  the  poet  were 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life  generously  appreciated  and  rewarded 
by  his  countrymen,  who  by  their  conduct  did  no  less  honour  to 
themselves  than  to  him. 

OERSTED  (OUSTED),  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  celebrated  aa  the 
originator  of  the  science  of  electro-magnetism,  from  which  spmng 
the  electric  telegraph.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Director 
of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Copenhagen,  was  born  on  the  14th  of 
August  17/7  at  Rudkjobing,  in  the  Danish  island  of  Langftland, 
where  his  father  was  an  apothecary.  He  studied  in  the  Univenity 
of  Copenhagen,  and  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  tint  univer 
sity  in  1800.  At  this  time  he  studied  the  subject  of  galvanism,  and 
diaoovered  that  the  power  of  the  opposite  poles  of  the  galvanic  battery 
to  give  off  adds  and  alkalies  depended  on  circumstanoes,  and  ahowed 
that  tins  power  was  relative,  f^m  1801  to  1808  he  studied  in 
Holland  and  France,  returning  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  made 
professor  of  physics  in  1806.  In  1812  he  went  to  Germany,  and 
whilst  there  he  wrote  his  essay  on  the  identity  of  chemical  and 
electrical  forces,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  identi- 
fication of  the  forces  of  magnetism,  eleotridiy,  and  galvanism.  In 
1819  he  made  the  announcement  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  intimate 
relation  existing  between  magnetism  and  deotridty.  This  annonnoe- 
ment  was  made  in  an  essay  entitled,  '  Experimenta  drca  efficaoiain 
conflictos  dectrid  in  acum  magnetioa.'  By  defining  the  natore  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  galvanic  current  on  the  msgnetic  needle^ 
he  Idd  the  foundations  of  the  sdenoe  of  deotro-magnetism,  and  led 
the  way  to  its  praoticd  application  in  the  production  of  the  dectric 
tdfjgraph.  Previous  to  this  time  the  identity  of  the  forces  of  mag- 
netism and  electridty  had  only  been  suspected.  He  now  demonstrtted 
"that  there  is  dways  a  msgnetic  circulation  round  the  dectrie 
conductor,  and  that  the  dectric  current,  in  accordance  with  a 
certain  law,  dways  exercises  determined  and  similar  impressionB  on 
the  direction  of  the  msgnetic  needle^  even  when  it  does  not  pan 
through  the  needle,  but  near  itb"  For  this  discovery  he  recdved  the 
Copley  medd  of  the  Boyd  Sodety  of  London,  and  the  IVenoh 
Institute  presented  him  with  one  of  its  mathematicd  class  prisea  worth 
8000  francs. 

In  1800  he  wrote  a  'Manud  of  Mechanicd  Phydcs,'  a  second 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  ISO.  The  re-vmting  this  woxk 
led  him  to  make  many  origind  researches  in  many  departmenta  of 
naturd  philosophy,  scarody  any  of  which  have  not  been  enriched  by 
his  experiments.  He  made  many  important  experiments  on  the  oom- 
presdon  of  water,  and  invented  an  instrument  by  which  liqdda 
might  be  compressed  with  more  certainty.  He  was  ^e  first  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  the  metd  duminium  in  duminsy  and  made 
other  chemicd  discoveries.  In  1822-23  he  again  vidted  Germany 
and  France,  and  also  vidted  Eng^d.  On  his  return  to  Denmark  he 
founded  the  Sodety  for  the  Distribution  of  Naturd  Science^  one 
object  of  which  vras  to  send  forth  a  body  of  popular  lecturers  to 
deliver  courses  of  instruction  in  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
country.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Scandinavian  Sodety  of 
Natuxdists,  which,  like  our  own  British  Association  for  the  Advaaoe- 
ment  of  Sdenoe,  assembles  annually  in  diffinent  parts  of  the  conntry. 
He  again  vidted  England  in  1846^  during  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Southampton. 

As  he  increased  in  yean  honours  increased  upon  him.  He  wae 
made  secretary  to  the  Boyd  Sodety  of  Copenhagen ;  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  Fkenoh  Institute,' 
sad  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  Sdiod  at  Copenhagen,  which  he  had 
himself  founded.  In  1887  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  in  1842  Knight  of  the  Pnauan  order  for  the  reward  of 
Merit  in  the  Arts  and  Sdencea.    In  eariy  life  Orsted  wad  associated 
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witii  the  po«t  OehlenschlKger,  whose  sister  was  married  to  his  yonnger 
htother*  and  although  devoted  to  experimental  scienoe  he  took  a  deep 
interest  In  the  progress  and  development  of  Danish  literature.  He 
was  a  constant  writer  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Acting 
upon  tho  deep  oonvietion  that  sdenoe  shoold  be  vke  handmaid  of 
religion^  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  popular  mind 
of  his  ooontiy  acquainted  with  the  nets  of  natural  science.  He  wrote 
a  lyrical  and  didactic  poem  called  '  The  Balloon/  which  was  translated 
into  German.  He  was  also  one  of  the  moat  popular  lecturers  of  his 
day.  He  not  only  lectured  in  the  uniyersity  to  young  students  and 
senior  sfendsntB,  but  out  of  the  unirersity  to  citizens  and  classes  of 
ladies.  A  variety  of  Oersted's  papers  and  lectures  of  a  popular  kind 
have  been  translated  into  the  English  language  by  the  Misses 
Homer,  under  the  title  of  'The  Soul  in  Nature,  with  Supplementary 
Contributions.'    (London,  Bohn.) 

On  the  9th  of  November  1860  a  jubUee  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
fiftieth  anmversary  of  his  services  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
On  this  occasion  people  of  all  ranks  and  opinions  assembled  round 
the  noUe  old  philosopher.  The  King  of  Denmark  presented  him  on 
the  occasion  with  a  country  residence  at  Frederiksberg,  near  Copen- 
hagen. He  lectured  through  the  winter,  but  the  following  March  he 
took  a  severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  March  1851.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Oersted,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  materials  of  this 
notice,  was  published  by  P.  L.  Moller,  a  translation  of  which  is 
published  with  the  English  translation  mentioned  above. 

*  OERSTED,  ANDERS  SANDOE,  an  eminent  Danish  statesman 
and  legal  writer,  whose  reputation  has  been  much  tarnished  1^  recent 
events,  was  bom  at  Rudkjobing  in  the  island  of  Langeland,  on  the 
21st  of  December  1778.  His  time  was  constantly  passS  in  company 
with  hia  elder  brother  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  and  till  they  were  near 
to  man's  estate,  they  had  a  common  purse.  When  sent  to  study  at 
the  UniTersity  of  Copenhagen,  both  brothers  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  OehlenschUiger  the  poet  [OehlbivbchlAobb],  then  an  actor  at 
the  theatre,  and  Anders  Oersted  afterwards  in  1802  married  Oehlen- 
sehlliger^a  sister  Sophia.  Anders,  who  adopted  jurisprudence  as  a 
profeesion,  became  very  eminent  in  it,  and  was  editor  of  three  sue- 
eeaaive  legal  periodicals,  the  'Juridiskt  Archiv'  (80  vols.  1804-11), 
the  «Nyt  Juridiskt  Archiv'  (SO  vols.  1812-20),  and  the  <Juridisk 
Tidsakrift'  (16  vols.  1820-80),  as  well  as  another  of  a  more  scientific 
character,  the  *  Eunomia'  (4  vols.  1816-22).  He  also  wrote  in  Danish 
a  *  Systematic  Development  of  the  idea  of  Theft'  (1809),  a  'Handbook 
of  Duiiah  and  Norwegian  Jurisprudence'  (3  vols.  1821),  and  several 
other  works  of  reputation  on  law,  and  several  on  philosophy,  in  which 
he  was  first  a  disciple  of  Kant  and  after^vards  of  HegeL  He  was 
appointed  to  various  responsible  offices,  and  in  1825  to  a  high  and 
important  legal  aitoation,  which  involved  the  drawing  up  of  all 
the  important  ordinances,  which,  under  an  absolute  government  na 
that  of  Denmark  then  was,  formed  the  body  of  the  laws.  In  1831  fie 
had  an  important  share  in  framing  the  constitutioDS  for  the  different 
provincial  states,  which  were  then  granted  by  King  Frederick  YL  to 
appease  the  growing  discontent  of  hu  subjects,  who  saw  Norway,  since 
it  had  been  disunited  from  Denmark,  prospering  xmder  a  free  consti- 
tution. Oersted  was  appointed  as  high  commissioner  to  represent  the 
king  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  in  both  the  main  land  and  the 
jslandsy  and  was  for  some  years  very  popular  in  that  position;  but  as 
ideas  of  freedom  began  to  prevail,  it  was  found  that  he  was  unwilUcg 
to  make  further  concessions  of  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  and  he 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  popular  rights.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Danish  cabinet,  which  in  1848  he 
resigned.  On  the  21st  of  April  1808  the  present  king,  Frederick  VII., 
reodled  him  to  oflice  as  minister  of  the  interior,  of  public  worship, 
and  of  public  instruction,  and  as  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  then  soon  found  that  the  suspicions  of  his  disaffection  to  constitu- 
tional progress  was  well  founded,  and  that  he  purposed  to  carry 
reactionary  measures  with  a  high  hand.  By  the  treaty  of  London, 
signed  on  the  8th  of  May  1852,  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  were  to  be 
preserved  as  one  state,  but  not  to  be  governed  by  one  legislative  body, 
a  condition  which  necessarily  implied  some  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion obtahied  by  Denmark  in  1849.  On  the  4th  of  October  1858  the 
Oersted  cabinet  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  Diet  of  an  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  Denmsik  Proper,  which  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected  (on  the  24th  of  February  1854),  as  of  a  reactionary  character. 
Oersted  now  advanced  a  pretension  that  the  king  could  grant  new 
eonatitations  to  Sleswig  and  Holstein  without  consulting  the  existing 
Diet  at  all,  and  a  great  constitutional  struggle  begaxL  The  two 
chambers,  the  Landtldng  and  the  Folkthing,  voted  an  address  to  the 
king  (18th  of  March  1854),  ui^ging  him  to  dimiisa  the  Oersted  ministry ; 
the  king  received  the  presidents  of  the  chambers,  asked  them  to 
dinner,  and  promised  to  oomply  with  their  wishes.  But  time  went  on ; 
Oersted  still  oontinued  at  the  head  of  the  government^  and  soon  begaA 
to  isaue  his  new  constitutions  accordicg  to  the  principle  which  the 
cfaamben  had  repudiated.  The  chambers  voted  a  different  constitution, 
which  the  cabinet  refused  to  accept.  Public  indignation  ran  high,  but 
waa  kept  with  some  difficulty  in  the  constitutional  track.  The  cabinet 
dissolved  the  Folkthing  on  the  20th  of  October  1854,  but  the  only  effect 
was  to  see  tiie  patriotic  members  returned  to  their  seats.  Before  the  Diet 
met»  the  king  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  Morten  Peto  to  a  bknquet 


on  the  occasion  of  opening  the  Flensbuig  and  Husum  railway,  and  his 
reception  was  so  cold  that  he  foresaw  the  measures  he  was  engaged  in 
would  lead  to  no  good  end.  On  the  Srd  of  December,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet,  he  gave  way,  and  the  Oersted  ministry  was  at  an 
end.  In  March  1855  the  Diet  decreed  the  impeachment  of  Oersted 
and  his  colleagues,  and  a  commisaion  was  named  to  try  them,  composed 
of  eight  members  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  (Hoveste  Ret),  and  eight 
members  selected  by  the  I^dthing,  or  Upper  House  of  the  Diet 
After  numerous  legal  delays  the  verdict  was  returned  on  the  26th  of 
February  1856.  The  eight  members  selected  by  the  Landthing  had 
found  the  prisoners  guilty,  the  eight  members  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal 
had  voted  for  their  acquittal ;  and  as  by  the  laws  of  Denmark,  where 
the  votes  are  equal  the  decision  must  be  in  fkvour  of  the  accused,  the 
whole  of  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 

Oersted  is  now  engaged  in  continuing  an  account  of  hia  own  career, 
*  Friigments  of  the  Historr  of  my  life  and  Times'  {*  Af  mit  Live  eg 
min  Tids  Historic*),  which  he  commenced  it  1851,  and  dropped  during 
his  ministry.  The  last  part  that  has  appeared  is  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  volume,  published  in  1856,  and  the  work,  though  less 
of  an  attractive  than  an  instructive  character,  contains  important 
materials  for  the  modem  history  of  Denmark.    [See  Supflbmbnt.I 

*  OERSTED,  ANDERS  SANDOE,  the  nephew  of  the  preceding^ 
and  named  after  him,  is  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Rudkjobing,  and  waa 
bom  there  on  the  21st  of  June  1816.  He  han  travelled  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  published  several  viUuable  works  on 
natural  history,  in  particular  one  on  the  Annelids  of  Greenland.  In 
the  '  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London '  for  1850  appears 
a  paper  bvhim,  on  a  'Survey  made  for  a  Cacal' through  the  river 
Sap^  to  the  port  of  Salines  or  Bolenoe  in  Costa  Rica.' 

OETINGER.  FRIEDRIGH  CHRISTOPH,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
May  1702,  at  Goppingen  in  Wurtomberg,  and  studied  successively  at 
the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Jena,  and  Leipzig.  Having  acted  awhile 
as  tutor  in  Tubingen,  and  assisted  Count  Zinzendorf  in  his  project 
for  translating  the  Scriptures,  he  was  appointed  reader  in  theology  in 
the  University  of  Halle.  This  post  he  resigned  however  in  order  to 
travel,  and  especially  to  consult  some  of  the  eminent  tiieologians  of 
Holland.  Returning  to  'Wiirtemberg,  he  vras,  in  1738,  appointed 
pastor  at  Hirschau.  He  had  now  fully  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Pietists,  whose  sentiments  were  then  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  pioua  men  in  Germany,  while  they  found  very 
general  acceptance  among  persons  of  a  devotional  temperament,  wiu 
whom  Oetinger*s  purity  of  life,  earnestness  of  manner,  extensive 
theological  acquirements,  and  perhaps  his  mysticism  of  style^  all  com- 
bined to  give  him  great  influence,  so  that  ho  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Hetist  leader  in  that  part  of  Germany.  Oetinger  waa  an 
eameat  student  of  the  writings  of  Jacob  Bohme ;  and  he  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  some  of  whose  works  he 
tranalated  into  German.  His  teaching  of  these  mystic  doctrines  having 
cslled  forth  however  some  remonstrances  from  his  ecdesiaatical 
superiors,  he  announced  his  resolve  not  to  publish  any  more  of  hia 
writings,  but  he  continued  to  furnish  such  of  his  followers  as  applied 
for  spiritual  advice  with  his  written  instructions.  He  was  nominated 
in  1752  to  the  superintendence  of  the  churches  in  the  district  of 
Weinsberg,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  Herrenberg,  and  subsequentiy 
bishop  of  Murrhard.    He  died  on  the  10th  of  February  1782. 

During  his  life  Oetinger  was  regarded  with  respect  approaching  to 
reverence  by  his  oo-religionists  as  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  theologian, 
and  he  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  He  sought  to  elucidate  the 
Christian  system  by  the  speculations  of  Bohme  and  Swedenborg,  and 
he  waa  fond  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the  received  systems  ot 
secular  philosophy  with  Christian  philosophy,  as  so  explained.  His 
views  were  sti^  in  various  commentaries  or  dissertations  on  the 
books  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Ezekiel,  and  in  treatises 
entitied  the  '  Age  of  Gold,'  '  Ancient  Philosophy,'  &o.  He  also  wrote 
some  devotional  works.  His  autobiography  waa  published  by  J.  Ham* 
berger,  8vo,  Stuttgard,  1845,  'Des  Wiirtembergischen  Pralaten  Friedr. 
Cphl  Oetingers  Selbstbiographie,'  with  a  preface  by  G.  H.  von  Schubert; 
see  also  Auberlin's  *  Die  Theosophie  Friedr.  Cph.  Oetinger^s  naoh  Uuen 
Gnmdaugen;  Beitrag  zur  Dogmengeschichte  und  zur  Philosophic,'  8vo^ 
Tubingen,  1847. 

OGGIO'NE,  or  UGGIO'NE,  MARCO  DA,  vtss  a  Milanese  pamter 
and  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Leonardo  da  Vicci  at  Milan  about  1490 ; 
he  waa  bom  therefore  about  1470,  at^  as  his  name  imports,  Oggione^  in 
the  Milanese.  He  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  and  is  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Milanese  punters.  His  frescoes  of  the  church  della 
Pace  at  Milan,  which  are  much  praised  by  Lanai,  are  now  i^  the  Brera 
at  Milan ;  they  were  removed  from  the  wall  by  Barezzi.  Oggiono  is 
however  now  chiefly  known  for  his  copy  of  the  'Lsst  Supper^f  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  London.  This  copy  is 
painted  in  oil,  and  was  executed  about  1510  for  the  Refectory  of  the 
Certosa  di  Pavia ;  and  as  it  was  copied  when  the  original  waa  in  a 
perfect  atate,  the  now  almost  total  decay  of  the  latter  renders  it  very 
valuable.  The  opinions  regarding  its  merits  are  varioua.  Giuseppe 
Boss!  does  not  wholly  approve  of  it;  but  aa  the  original  haa  been 
virtually  decayed  since  1726,  when  it  was  first  reatored,  all  subsequent 
judgments  of  the  merits  of  the  copy  vrith  respect  to  the  original  must 
be  received  with  due  reservation,  as  they  are  certainly  the  result  of 
individnal  fandst  of  what  the  original  might  have  been,  rather  than 
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of  what  it  bj  aptii«l  pomparipou  was  found  to  be.  Marco  da  Oggiooe's 
copy  must  be  a  better  criterion  of  what  the  original  was,  than  the 
remains  of  the  ori|;inal  itself,  or  the  speculations  of  all  subsequent 
critics  combined.  0|y[iooe  made  two  large  copies,  both,  it  is  said, 
from  a  small  copy  made  by  himself  for  the  purpose  -  that  in  oil,  in 
the  Royal  Academv,  and  one  in  fresco  for  the  refectory  of  the  convent 
of  Castella^xo,  whi(ui  was  copied  by  the  C»v.  Quiseppe  Boasi,  though 
Bossi's  picture  was  taken  chiefly  from  a  copy  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  made  by  Andrea  Bianohi  called  Vespino  in  1612,  when  the 
original  was  already  much  decayed.  There  is  an  older  eopy  at  Ponte 
Capriasca,  made  in  1565,  and  attributed  to  Pietro  LuinL  Bossies  copy 
was  made  in  1807  for  Eug^qe  Beaubamais,  viceroy  of  Italy,  to  be 
worked  In  mosaic :  the  cartoon  is  now  at  Munich,  and  the  mos^  Ib 
at  Vienna.  But  this  work,  made  partly  from  one  copy,  partly  fi'om 
another,  from  studying  other  works  of  Da  Vinci,  and  frou)  the  arti#t*8 
own  feeling  of  Pa  Vmci's  style,  is  essentially  a  rei^toratipa  pr  trsAS- 
lation,  and  not  a  copy :  it  may  have  no  resemblance  to  the  original 
beyond  siae  and  composition;  and  to  the  true  lover  ef  art  can  have 
little  value,  compared  with  the  old  unassuming  copy  of  Oggione. 
The  mere  fact  that  O^ione's  copy  was  painted  for  people  who  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  tLe  original,  and  by  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Leonardo's  from  the  ori^nal  when  in  its  perfect  state,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  fidelity,  notvithstapding  its  imper- 
fections, making  of  course  due  allowances  for  the  di^erept  capafsitiee 
of  the  two  men.    Marco  da  Qggione  died  in  1^80. 

O'GYGES,  or  OOYGUS,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Athens  and  of  Thebes.  {Tzeiz,  'Lycoph.,'  1206.)  Thus  Pausaniss 
tells  us  that  the  Ectenes,  who  were  the  most  ancient  inhabit<^1«  of 
BcBotia,  were  the  subjects  of  Ogyges,  and  that  Thebes  itself  wfis  called 
Ogygian,  an  epithet  which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  jSschylus.  (Pans., 
ix.  5,  §  1 :  .£Bch.,  <Pers.,'  87.)  That  Ogyges  was  clopely  connected 
with  Thebes  as  well  as  Attica  appears  from  the  tradition,  according  to 
which  he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Boeotus.  (Schol.  on  Apollon.,  iii. 
1178.)  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  oldest  gate  in  Thebes  was 
called  Ogygian.    (Paua.,  ix.  8,  §.) 

The  name  of  O^ges  is  connected  with  the  ancient  deluge  which 
preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
person  saved  when  the  whole  of  Greece  was  covered  with  water.  We 
possess  scarcely  any  perticulars  respecting  him ;  and  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  tp  allow 
lis  to  form  any  satisftictpry  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  belongs  in 
fact  to  mythology  rather  Uian  to  history.  The  earlier  Greek  writers, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Zenophon,  £c.,  make  no  mention  of  his 
name;  but  tiie  accounts  preserved  by  Fausaniaa  and  other  writers 
appear  to  indicate  the  great  antiquity  of  the  traditions  respecting  him. 
Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed  of  his  name.  Mr.  Klenrick 
supposes  that  the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  7^79;,  signifying 
darkness  or  night;  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychius  in  support  of 
his  view,  which  appears  however  to  be  corrupt.  The  more  favourite 
tiieoiy  of  modem  scholars  connects  the  name  with  Oceanus,  which 
etymology  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  tradition  which  places 
Ogyges  in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  The  name  of  Ogygia  is  supposed 
to  be  applied  to  the  island  of  Cuypso  because  it  lay  m  the  ocean.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the  name,  the  adjective  derived 
from  it  18^  frequently  employed  by  the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any- 
thing ancient  or  unknown.  We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Hesiod, 
lAiat  according  to  one  tradition,  Ogyges  was  the  king  of  the  gods ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  originally  indicated  nothing  more 
than  the  hi^h  antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  referred. 

{Pkilolofftcal  Mvseum,  No.  5,  <  On  the  Early  Eingfi  of  Attica,'  by 
Mr.  Kenrick  ;  No.  6,  *  Ogyges,'  by  Mr.  Thirlwall) 

OHLMULLEB,  DANIEL  JOSEPH,  a  German  architect,  who  held 
the  office  of 'Civilbau-inspector'  at  Muoich,  was  born  ^  Bamberg  in 
1791.  After  studying  under  Earl  Hscber,  to  whom  many  oUier 
architects  of  celebrity  were  indebted  for  their  professional  education, 
be  visited  both  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  examining 
the  principal  edifices.  He  was  summoned  home  in  1819,  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich,  after  Klense's  deeigpM.  In 
1881  he  was  commissioned  to  make  designs  in  the  gothic  style  for  a 
efaurdi  in  the  Au  suburb,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  on 
the  28th  November  in  that  year.  Taken  altogether  this  structure  is  one 
of  ihe  noblest  and  most  successful  works  in  that  style  which  has  been 
produced  in  modem  times  in  Germany,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dour of  its  loftjr  windows,  filled  entirely  with  painted  glass,  one  of  which, 
whose  subject  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgm,ii  represented  in  colours 
in  Count  Raczyneki's  '  Art  Modeme.'  This  building  alone  would  suffice 
for  Oefalmuller's  fame ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  he  had  an 
opportoaity  of  displaying  his  talents  during  his  brief  professional 
career,  for  he  erected  in  the  same  style  both  the  national  monument 
•*  WHteUbach,  and  the  Otto  chapel  at  Kiefersfelden,  the  latter  of 
which  was  begun  in  1884,  and  the  other  completed  in  1885.  The  church 
of  fit.  Theresia  at  HaUbergmoos,  begun  by  him  in  October  1838,  is  in 
the  Italian  style.  On  the  death  of  Domenico  Quaglio  in  1887,  he  was 
employed  to  complete  the  works  at  the  castle  of  Hohenschwangau.  He 
d*d  not,  however,  long  survive  his  predecessor  in  that  buildin«.  for  he 
died  al  Munidi,  April  22, 1839. 

OHMACHT,  LANDBLIN,  an  enunent  German  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  BunniBgen  near  Rottwwl,  in  Wlirtember^  in  176a    He  was  the 


nupil  of  J.  P,  Melohior.  His  first  public  works  were  some  spulpturoi 
for  the  Kreuzkirclie  at  Rottweil,  which  still  decorate  the  (&oir.  AmoBg 
his  earlier  works  is  a  good  bust  of  Layater.  In  1790  he  wei^t  to  Bobm, 
where  he  remt»ined  two  yet^re^  and  after  his  return  tp  Germi^iiy  he  was 
employed  on  several  important  nto^umeiital  worky,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  mouument  to  the  Burgomaster  Bhods^  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lilbeck ;  but  his  principal  works  are  at  Strasbourg,  where  h#  settled 
in  1801.  Hi«  first  work  there  waa  the  monumei^t  of  Geoaci^  Btsaiz, 
who  wv  killed  at  Marengo,  erected  op  the  Bheininsel  near  Stntsboorg : 
there  are  four  monuments  alsp  by  him  in  the  church  pi  St  Thoinss, 
of  whicl^  tbat  to  Professor  Oberlin  (18]L0)  is  one  of  his  prinei^  WQtkM  ; 
that  to  the  historian  Koch  (1815)  }m  likewise  mooh  admired.  He 
executed  also  a  beautiful  monument  in  the  new  church  to  Dr.  Blescig ; 
another  to  General  Eieber,  in  the  cathedral ;  and  a  colossal  fig4fo  to 
Adolph  von  Nassau,  in  the  cathedral  of  Speyer.  There  are  alsp  sever*! 
claaaical  figures  by  Oehmacht— a  Venus ;  Psyche;  Flora;  Hebe;  the 
Judgment  of  Paris  {^t  Nym^enburg),  eiid  oUiers.  Amcatt  his  busts 
are  ^everal  of  Klopstock,  with  whom  he  was  intinoate.  He  died  st 
Strasbourg  in  1834 :  his  portrait  is  in  the  Vogel  ooUectio^  of  portraits 
in  the  po^essioi^  of  the  King  of  Qaxony.  The  oelebr&ted  sculptor, 
David,  upon  seeing  the  works  of  Ohmacht  at  Strasbourg,  if  reported 
tp  have  said  that  Ohmacht  was  the  Correggio  of  sculptoc^ 

O'KEKFFfi,  JOHK,  was  bom  at  Dublip,  on  the  2ith  of  Jupe  1747. 
Being  designed  for  a  painter,  he  was  placed,  when  only  si^  years  old, 
under  the  chai^^e  of  Mr.  West  at  the  Hoyal  Irish  A^nidemy;  and  his 
literary  education,  in  Greek,  Latid,  and  French,  was  received  from 
Father  Austin,  a  learned  Jesuit,  he  and  his  family  being  Boman 
Catholics.  Two  years  of  his  youth,  beginning  whea  he  was  about 
fifteep,  were  spent  in  London  with  an  upde^  Frop  epirly  boyhood  be 
had  dabbled  in  versificatioii:  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ha  had  eomposed  a 
comedy ;  and  wbei^  he  was  no  more  than  eighteen  another  eomedy  of 
hie  wae  brought  out  by  Mossop,  ^  the  Smook-alley  Theatre  in  Dublin. 
Bis  dramatic  turn  now  took  entire  posselMion  of  hWf  He  pbtained  sn 
engagement  from  Hossop  as  an  aotor^  and  eonUifueid  fi»r  9ome  years 
to  be  a  ipember  of  the  coippany ;  actmg  both  ^i  Dublin  a^id  in  otber 
towns  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he  exercised  hiniself  in  drsinatic 
writing,  often  producing  small  pieces  for  his  own  benefits  and  on  other 
occasions.  In  1774  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Heftphey,  proprietor 
of  the  Theatre  Boyal  in  Dublin,  by  whom  he  had  three  childreo. 
Domestic  disagreements  arose :  after  seven  years  of  unioii  Mr.  O'Keeffe 
and  his  wife  sepftfated ;  and  the  separation  lasted  for  the  remainder  of 
their  Uvea. 

In  1778  Mr.  Colman  brought  put  suecesafuUy,  At  th4»  Haymarket, 
the  farce  of  'Tony  Lumpkin  in  Town,'  the  first  piece  by  which 
O'Keefie  became  known  in  England.  In  1781,  on  his  separation  from 
his  wife,  he  removed  to  Londoii,  and  he  never  agfui^  visited  his  native 
country.  From  that  time  he  waa  a  play-writer  by  profession.  Ihe 
greater  number  of  his  pieces  were  composed  for  Colman's  company  at 
the  Haymarket;  but  he  wrote  frequently  also  iior  Covent  Gsiden 
under  tne  managenaent  of  Harris.  His  dramatic  career  may  be  aaid 
to  have  closed  in  1798,  after  which  date  no  new  pUj  of  bis  was 
brought  upon  the  stage.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  was  a  ooUecUon  of 
drandatic  pieces,  amounting,  on  his  own  list^  to  no  fewer  tban  sixty- 
eight,  of  which  fiftv-six  were  acted,  and  many  of  thepe  with  great 
success.  Some  of  tnem  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage.  Such  are 
his  comedy  of  '  Wild  Oats,'  afid  his  operatic  farcep  of  *  Xh*  Agreeable 
Surprise '  and  '  The  Highland  BeeL' 

O'Keefi'e's  works  do  not  belong  to  a  high  daspi  Their  diction 
is  coarse,  and  in  incident  and  character  they  are  mevely  farcical;  hat 
the  best  of  them  have  a  flow  of  spirits,  a  kindlinewt  of  feeling,  and  a 
richness  of  whim  and  eccentricity,  which  account  adequately  for  the 
popularity  they  so  long  enjoyed.  They  were  eomposed  in  ciroopi- 
stances  calling  for  much  indulgence.  They  wpre  ^e  constant  efforts 
of  a  very  poor  man  to  preserve  hiniself  and  ^ia  children  from 
beggary.  And,  further,  from  his  twenty-eigbth  yew,  when  a  neglected 
cold  brought  on  inflammation  of  his  eyes,  he  fufl^eid  nnder  a  gradual 
decay  of  sight,  which  speedily  made  reading  and  writing  alike 
impossible.  He  was  never  entirely  blind;  but  for  wanj  yean  he  could 
do  little  more  than  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 

In  1798  twenty-one  of  his  pieces  were  published  togpther,  in  fiwr 
volunies  optavo.  The  subscription  for  the  edition  aoareely  psid  the 
exj)enses.  In  June  1800,  Mr.  Harris  ^^ve  him  a  benefit  at  Cpyent 
Garden,  at  which  he  hiinself  appeared  on  the  sts^  and  delivered  sn 
address :  and  the  receipts  enabled  him  to  spend  300/L  in  purchasing  a 
email  annuity.  In  ^803  he  received  a  life-annuity  of  twenty  pounds 
from  Covent  Garden,  nominally  as  the  purchase-money  of  hie  dramas 
still  unprinted :  but  this  annuity  oea^d  to  be  paid  in  1826.  In  180^ 
he  began  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  crown,  to  which  another 
nension  of  a  hundred  guineaa  was  added  in  1826.  From  these  com- 
bined sources  ^e  was,  during  the  latest  yeara  of  hie  U^  u^  reeeipt  of 
an  income  little  exceeding  two  hundred  a  year;  and,  in  an  hnQOiv^hle 
spirit  of  independence,  he  refused  a  donation  sent  him  bjr  the  literary 
Fund  Society.  Jn  1826  he  published  *  ReoQljef^nna  of  the  Li£»  of 
John  O'Eeefie,  written  by  himself:'  f;wp  Tolnmea  3vn.  In  1828 he 
removed  from  the  neighbourhpod  of  London  tp  Southampton,  and 
there  resided  thenceforth,  attended  by  a  daughtw,  who  waa  his  only 
eurvivinijp  child,  hia  eldest  son^ »  dergyman  oif  the  chqreh  of  Eo^vod, 
having  died  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Jamaica,  in  1804.    (yKnefS^  hircielf 
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WM  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  laat  He  died  at  Soathampton,  on  the 
4lh  of  Febraaiy  1888.  In  1834  appeared  a  small  Toltxme  of  hie  Ter- 
Bified  piecea,  entitled  '  (yKeeffe^n  Legacy  to  hia  Daughter/  and  prefaced 
by  notioea  of  his  charactet  and  domestio  ciroumBtanoes. 

OKfiN,  LORENZ,  a  celebrated  SwUs  nataraEe^  was  born  at 
Offenbere  on  the  2nd  of  Atlgnst  1779.  He  studiea  medicine  and 
natural  history  at  Qottinged,  and  held  the  politlon  of  pritat-docens 
in  that  univerti^  tn  1807  he  became  extnohliiiaiy  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Jena;  thence  he  removed  to  ZtUich, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  professor  of  natural  history  till  his  death. 
At  the  time  he  began  to  study  natural  science,  the  writings  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling  were  producing  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  students  of  natural  hlstoiy.  Schelling,  who  had  studied 
medicine,  had  applied  the  principles  of  the  transcendental  philosophy 
to  the  facts  of  the  natural  world,  and  had  by  a  process  of  thought 
endeavoured  to  give  an  explanation  to  the  phenomena  of  natura  It 
was  in  this  riohool  that  Oken  studied,  and  the  principles  of  the  tran- 
soendental  philosophy  more  or  less  guided  his  researches  as  ft  natdralist 
throughout  his  long  life.  His  first  work  was  published  in  1802,  and 
was  entitled  '  Elements  of  Katural  Philosophy,  the  Theory  of  the 
Senses,  and  the  Classification  of  Animals  founded  thereon.'  This  was 
followed  by  a  work  <0n  Generation '  in  1805.  In  these  works  he 
endeavoured  to  apply  a  general  theory  of  nature  to  the  facts  presented 
by  the  forms  and  the  development  of  animals.  In  his  classification 
he  took  for  his  basis  the  presence  of  the  senses,  making  each  class  of 
animals  to  represent  an  organ  of  sense.  In  his  work  '  On  Qeneration' 
he  first  suggested  that  all  animals  are  built  up  of  vesides  or  oeOft 
In  1806  he  published  his  'Contributions  to  ComparatiTe  Anatomy 
and  Physiology/  and  pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  intestines  in  the 
umbiliod  yesicle.  In  this  year  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  Hare 
Mountains,  which  l^ulted  in  an  important  thought.  This  may  be 
described  in  his  own  lauguage: — "  In  August  1806,  he  says,  **  I  made 
a  journey  over  the  Harz,  I  slid  down  through  the  wood  on  the 
•outh  side ;  and  straight  before  me,  at  my  feet,  lay  a  most  beautiful 
bleached  skull  of  a  hind.  I  picked  it  up,  turned  it  round,  regarded  it 
intensely:  the  thing  was  done.  'It  is  a  vertebral  colunml'  struck 
me,  as  a  fiash  of  lightning  to  the  marrow  and  bone;  and  since  that 
tim«  the  skull  has  been  regarded  as  a  vertebral  column."  This 
discovery  was  published  in  an  essay  on  the  'Signification  of  the 
Bones  of  the  SkulL'  This  essay,  although  it  attracted  little  atten- 
tion at  first,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  inqubies  Which  itt  the 
hands  of  Cams,  Q^ofiroy  St.-Hilaire,  and  Owen,  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  those  laws  of  homology  in  the  Vertebrate  skeleton 
that  are  now  a  tmiversaUy-recelved  branch  of  anatomical  scienoe.  It 
was^  the  persevering  use  of  the  idea  that  flashed  acrote  his  mind  in 
the  Harz,  that  Oken  has  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  **  the  fltther  of 
morphological  science.'* 

Wiiilst  still  a  young  man  and  deeply  convinced  of  the  importance 
of' an  ideal  philosophy  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world,  he  wrote  his  '  Lehrbuch  der  Natur-PhiloBophie.'  This  work 
was  published  in  1809,  and  after  having  gone  through  three  editions, 
it  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Fulke,  And  published  in  1847, 
by  the  Kay  Society,  with  the  title  'Elements  of  Phyrio-PfaHo- 
fiophy/  In  this  Work  the  author  takes  the  widest  possible  view  of 
natural  science,  and  classifies  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms according  to  his  philotophioal  views.  Tbe  transcendental  philoso- 
phy has  never  been  popular  m  England,  ftnd  its  language  is  entirely 
foreign  to  that  adopted  by  the  generality  of  writers  on  natural  history 
in  this  country,  so  that  this  work  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  the 
ofispring  of  a  diseased  imagination  rather  than  the  cool  decisions  of  a 
phlloeopher.  Keverthelees,  its  author  was  pleased  at  its  translation, 
and  wrote  a  prefaoe  to  the  English  edition.  Of  however  little  value 
this  work  may  be  as  an  introduction  to  tfiodem  science,  it  is  interest- 
ing as  a  document  in  the  history  of  a  great  mental  niovement,  and 
contains  the  germs  of  those  principles  Which  are  now  r^afded  as  the 
lecure  genendisation  of  well-observed  facts. 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  work  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  Oken  unceasingly  contributed  to  the  literature  of  natural 
histonr.  In  the  year  1817,  he  started  a  natural  history  journal, 
named  '  Isis,'  which  he  conducted  for  thirty  years,  and  which  con- 
tains a  large  series  of  his  papers  on  every  department  of  natural 
hietory.  Though  a  transoendentalist  in  philosophy,  he  was  on  enefgetio 
and  acute  observer,  and  has  contributed  latgely  to  the  individual 
history  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

He  wsa  greatly  respected  thiDti^ottt  Geftnany,  and  it  w»s  st  his 
suggestion  that  th6  first  meeting  of  natural  philosophers  took  place  in 
1822.  The  Qerman  Association  which  thus  came  into  existence,  has 
assembled  every  year  in  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Germany,  whilst 
every  country  in  Europe  haft  imif  Ated  this  example  with  great  and 
increasing  successb  Oken  died  full  of  yesM  and  honour,  at  Zilrich,  in 
August  18$I, 

OLA'Od  MAGHtJS,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  brother  of  John  Obras, 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  was  an  archdeacon  in  the  Swedish  chnreh  When 
the  Reformation,  supported  by  GastaVus  Tasa,  gained  the  ascendency 
in  Sweden.  In  conseqtiende  of  this  change  the  two  brothers,  who  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Boinsn  Catholic  &ith,  left  their  country  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  Olaus  Magnus  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  stnaH  pension  from  the  pope.    At  Rome  he 


wrote  his  work,  'Historla  de  Qentibus  Septeatrionalibns,  earumctift 
diversis  Statibus,  Conditionibus,  Moribus,  itidemqtte  SuperstitiottibaA, 
DiBciplinis,'  &c,  Rome,  fol.,  1655,  and  Basel,  1667.  Other  editions  of 
this  work  have  been  published,  which,  as  well  as  a  French  translation 
m  1661,  are  all  incomplete.  The  work  it  minute,  and  contains  some 
curious  information,  but  is  uncritically  written.  Olaus  died  at  Rotee 
in  1568.  His  brother  John  wrote  a  work  entitled  *  aothoruto  Stle- 
vonnmqtte  Hisioria,  probatlsrimis  Antiqtiorum  monumentb  collecta,' 
Rome,  fbL,  1654,  which  is  A  still  more  Uncritical  petfomianoa  than 
that  of  hid  brother  HagnuA. 

OLBERS,  HENRICH  WILHBLtt  MATHIA8,  an  M9  tthysician 
and  a  distmguished  antronomer  of  Germany,  Was  bom  on  the  11th  of 
October  1758,  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen.  He  stttdied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  during  all  his  life  his  time  appears  to 
have  been  divided  between  the  exercise  of  his  profession  and  his 
astronomical  researches.  It  is  said  that  itt  1830  he  celebrated  by  a 
public  festival  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  medical  laboors;  and 
his  observatory  is  described  ta  €bb  most  Complete  of  those  which  a* 
the  time  of  its  eonstmetion  existed  itt  Germany,  tt  consisted  of 
three  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  which  Was  situated  in  the 
heart  of  Bremen  :  three  great  Windows  m  the  south  front  gave  a  view 
of  the  heavens  almost  to  the  horison  on  that  side,  and  one  in  a  closet 
enabled  the  observer  to  look  towards  the  north :  openings  in  the 
ceiling  and  roof  permitted  observations  to  be  made  near  the  settith. 
Gibers  possessed  a  five  feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  A  position 
micrometer  by  DoUond,  sod  a  reflecting  telescope  of  equal  length  by 
Schrdter.  He  had  also  an  astronomiaa  dock  by  Carsten,  a  quadrant 
by  Bird,  and  a  reflecting  stetattt  by  Troughton ;  but  he  had  neither  a 
transit  instrument  nor  a  mural  drcle ;  and  apparently  he  determined 
his  time  by  extra  meridional  altitudes.  Attached  to  the  obserratory 
was  an  astronomical  library,  containing,  among  other  valuable  works, 
an  extensive  collection  of  documents  relating  to  cometography.  This 
library  was,  after  the  death  of  Olben,  purchased  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  deposited  in  the  observatoiy  of  Pulkowa.* 

Dr.  Gibers  wrote  but  little  on  the  subject  either  of  medicine  or 
nstronomy;  but  in  1780  he  printed  a  thesis  entitled  'De  Ocnli 
Mutationibus  Intemis/  in  which  he  showed  that  the  eye  accommodates 
itself  to  the  diflferent  distances  of  objects  from  it  by  means  of  a  varia^e 
action  of  the  muscles,  in  oonsequence  of  whidi  chongee  are  produced 
in  the  convexity  and  the  focal  length  of  the  cornea;  and  in  1882  he 
published,  in  the '  Annuaire  dtl  Bureau  des  Longitudes,'  a  memoir 
enifttled  *  De  rinfluence  de  la  Lune  snr  les  Sabons  et  sur  le  Corps 
Hnmsin.'  *^ 

In  1779  he  became  known  to  astronomerB  by  a  series  of  obeervalaons 
which  he  tnade  on  the  comet  of  that  year,  and  by  his  detetmination 
of  the  elements  of  its  orbit :  the  computations  were  founded  on  a 
method  which  had  been  given  by  Euler;  but,  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Gibers  discovered  a  method  of  calculating  the  orbits  of  comets  from 
three  observations,  which,  with  respect  both  to  facility  and  accuracy, 
he  considered  as  having  great  advantages  over  the  methods  before  in 
use.  An  account  of  this  method,  with  a  preface  l^  the  Baron  de 
Zach,  was  published  at  Weimar  in  1797.  it  is  entitled  <  Abhandlung 
Uber  die  leichleste  und  bequemste  methode  die  Bihn  eines  Cometen 
aus  einigen  Beobaehtnngen  su  berecfanen,'  and  H  affords  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  talents  of  the  author  as  a  mathematician  were  con- 
siderable. An  outline  of  the  method,  with  its  application  to  an 
example, is  given  in  Delambre's  'Astronomic'  (torn,  ill  Nos.  184,  223, 
fta).  Gibers  computed  also  the  orbits  of  the  comets  which  appeai-ed 
in  1781  and  1795 ;  those  of  two  comets  which  appeared  in  each  of 
the  year*  1796  and  1799 ;  of  one  in  1802 ;  and  of  the  great  comet 
of  1811.  * 

The  interval  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  ^Tapiter,  Which  appear^ 
disproportionaUy  great  When  compared  with  the  intervals  between 
any  two  of  the  other  planets  bdonffing  to  our  system,  had  suggested 
to  the  original  And  inqmsitif  e  mind  ol  Kepler  the  idea  that  a  planet, 
too  small  to  be  seen  from  the  earth,  existed  in  that  region :  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  little  regarded  till  M.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  obtained 
his  empirical  formula,  fbr  the  distances  of  the  planets  frbm  the  sun, 
which  except  With  respect  to  the  interval  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  was 
found  to  hold  good  for  all  the  known  planets,^  including  the  Georgian ; 
when  that  which  was  before  considered  as  the  vision  of  an  enthu- 
siast Was  found  to  be  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  With  a 
view  therefore  of  ensuring,  as  figtr  as  possible,  a  complete  examination 
of  the  heavens  in  the  parts  wh«re  the  supposed  phnet  might  bo 
expected  to  be  foufid,  H.  9chrbter  was  induced  to  form  an  association 
of  twenty-four  astronomers,  Gibers  being  one,  who,  having  divided 
the  heavens  into  m  msny  sones.  Were  each  to  confine  his  observations 
to  one  of  them.  The  labours  of  the  assodation  were  not  however 
immediately  rewarded ;  and  M.  Piaszi,  of  Palermo,  Who  was  not  one 
of  the  number,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  January  1, 1801,  a 
planet^  to  which  he  gdve  the  ttamei  of  Ceres^  and  which  was  found  to 
be  between  the  ortnts  of  Mars  Aid  Jupiter,  at  a  distance  from  the  sun 
neariy  eqmd  to  that  which,  in  conformity  to  the  law  dibioovered  by 
Bode,  it  ought  to  have. 

This  planet  soon  afterwardi  became  invlKfble,  ttom  its  vicfaiity  to 
the  sun;  but  Dr.  Gibers  and  M.  Gauss,  hathig  calcuhited  its  orbit 
approximatively  from  sudl  observations  as  had  been  obtsined,  sought 
for  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  expected  again  to  appeari  and  tht 
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former  was  the  first  to  re-dJBCOTer  it  The  ideft  of  Kepler  and  the 
formula  of  Bode  seemed  now  to  be  fully  confirmed ;  but  the  harmony 
conceived  to  exist  in  the  planetary  distanoea  was  almost  immediately, 
in  appearance,  deranged ;  for  on  the  23th  of  March  1802,  Dr.  Olbera, 
b€ing  engag^  in  examining  the  northern  part  of  the  constellation 
Virgo,  diaooTered  a  star  which  was  not  in  any  of  the  catalogues :  this 
was  ascertained  to  be  a  new  planet,  and  it  receired  the  name  of  Pallas. 
Its  orbit  was  soon  calculated,  and  it  was  found  to  cfescnbe  a  veiy 
excentric  ellipse  about  the  sun  at  a  mean  distance  from  it  which  is 
nearly  equid  to  that  of  Ceres.  The  time  of  its  periodical  rerolution 
is  also  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last-meotioned  planet^  but  it  has 
a  much  greater  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio.  Dr.  Olbers 
was  led,  from  the  fact  that  these  two  planets  are  nearly  in  the  same 
part  of  space  when  they  arrire  at  the  places  where  the  planes  of  the 
orbits  intersect  one  another,  to  imagine  that  they  might  be  dispersed 
fragments  of  a  Lii^  planet  which  revolved  at  one  time  about  the  sun 
at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  that  luminary ;  but  which,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  an  internal  convulsion  or  from  some  other  cause,  had  been 
broken  up.  Pursuing  this  idea,  he  considered  that  there  might  be 
other  fragments,  or  small  planets,  in  the  same  region ;  and  the  idea 
was  strengthened  when,  in  September  1804,  a  third  planet  of  a  Uke 
kind  was  discovered  by  M.  Hardiog  of  Bremen.  This  planet,  which 
was  named  Juno,  has  the  nodes  of  its  orbit  nearly  coiocident  with 
those  of  Pallas ;  Uie  exoentrioitieB  of  the  two  planets  are  also  nearly 
equal  to  one  another,  and  both  planets  revolve  about  the  sun  at  nearly 
the  same  distance.  Dr.  Olben  now  determined  to  make  the  discovery 
of  new  planets  a  particular  object  of  research ;  and  from  180i  to 
1807  he  persevered  in  examining  with  the  most  minute  attention,  at 
the  times  of  their  opposition  to  the  sun,  the  parts  of  the  heavens 
which  were  near  the  nodes  of  the  three  other  planets.  On  the  29th 
of  March,  in  the  latter  year,  his  sagadty  and  diligence  were  rewarded 
by  the  d^covery  of  a  fourth  planet.  On  the  3rd  of  April  he  sent 
intelligence  of  the  event  to  his  friend  M.  Bode,  and  he  transmitted  the 
series  of  his  observations  to  M.  Gauss.  The  latter  astronomer  imme- 
diately computed  the  figure  of  the  orbit>  and,  Olbers  having  requested 
him  to  give  a  name  to  the  planet^  he  designated  it  Vesta.  This  is 
the  sma&est  of  the  four  new  planet?,  or  asteroids,  as  they  were  desig- 
nated, and  the  time  of  its  revolution  about  the  sun  is  the  shortest. 
As  is  well  known,  many  other  asteroids  have  been  since  discovered, 
affording  additional  oonBrmation  of  the  opinion  of  Olbers. 

In  1815  (March  6th)  Dr.  Olbers  discovered,  near  the  constellation 
Perseus,  a  comet  which  presented  the  appearance  of  an  attenuated 
nebulosity  without  any  visible  nucleus;  and  he  continued  to  observe 
it  till  the  end  of  August,  when  it  ceased  to  be  visible :  its  orbit  was 
calculated  by  Bessell  and  Gauss,  and  it  was  found  to  accompUsh  its 
revolution  about  the  sun  in  73  years.  In  1826,  he  published  a  disser- 
tation on  the  probability  that  a  comet  may  come  in  collision  with  the 
Karth : — a  eubject  which  then  engaged  the  attention  of  astronomers 
on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  the  comet  Biela  when  in  one  part 
of  its  orbit.  In  1841  he  made  a  proposal  for  a  re-formation  of  the 
constellationB  and  a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars;  recom- 
mending, as  models,  the  figures  in  Flamsteed's  Atlas,  but  better  drawn 
than  they  are  in  that  work,  and  also  that  the  representations  of 
persons  and  machines  which  have  no  relation  to  astronomy  shoiUd  be 
cancelled. 

Dr.  Olbers  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  in 
1804,  and  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris 
in  1829 ;  he  was  aleo  a  corresponding  member  of  several  other  learned 
societies,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Danebrog  and  of  the  Hed-£agle  of 
Prussia.  He  died  at  Bremen  on  the  2nd  of  March  1840;  and,  aa  a 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  during  his  life,  lus  fellow- 
citizens  of  Bremen  placed  his  bust  in  the  public  library  of  the  city. 

OLDCASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  LORD  COBHAM,  called  *the  good,'  the 
first  martyr  and  the  first  author  among  the  nobility  of  England,  was 
bom  in  the  14th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  He  married 
the  heiress  of  Lord  Cobham,  by  whom  he  obtamed  that  title.  He 
gained  militaiy  distinction  in  the  French  wars  under  Henry  IV. 
and  v.,  and  was  a  domestic  and  a  favoured  attendant  of  the  latter 
sovereign.  Lord  Cobham  was  a  man  of  extensive  talents,  qualified  for 
the  cabinet  or  the  field,  of  ready  wit  in  conversation,  and  of  great 
learning.  He  examined  the  writings  of  Wydiffe  as  a  philosopher,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  study  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
reformer.  He  collected  and  transcribed  the  works  of  Wydiffe,  main- 
tained preachers  of  that  pei-suasion,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  reformers. 
Lord  Cobham  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refused,  was  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  he  escaped  into  Wales.  The  derrp  got  up  a  report  of  a  pretended 
conspiracy  of  the  Lollards,  headed  by  Lord  Cobham,  whereon  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  him,  a  price  of  1000  marks  set  upon 
his  head,  and  exemption  from  taxes  was  pronused  to  any  person  who 
should  secure  him.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he  was  taken,  and 
without  much  form  of  trial  executed  in  the  most  barbarous  manner; 
he  was  hung  in  chains  on  a  gaUows  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  London,  and 
a  fire  kindled  under  him,  by  which  he  was  roasted  to  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1417.  He  wrote  'Twelve  Conclusions  addressed  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England ; '  he  also  edited  the  works  of  Wydiffe,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  tracts  and  discourses. 

OLDEKBURG,  HOUSE  OF.    From  the  house  of  Oldenburs,  which 


boasts  itself  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  in  £urope,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  the  late  royal  family  of 
Sweden,  and  the  grand-dukes  of  Oldenburg,  are  descended.  Christian  L 
founded  the  town  of  Oldenburg  in  1155,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count. 
A  large  addition  to  the  fSamilv  possessions  and  dignity  was  made  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  who  obtained  with  his 
first  wife  the  county  of  Delmenhorst,  and  with  his  second  the  duchies 
of  Sdileewig  and  Hobtein.  After  Dietrich's  death  in  1440,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  for  his  share  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  became  in  1448 
king  of  Denmark,  with  the  title  of  Christian  IL,  in  1450  king  of 
Korway,  and  in  1458  king  of  Sweden.  He  left  two  sons — John,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  noruiem  kingdoms ;  and  Frederick  I.,  who  had 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  who,  after  the  deposition  of  his  nephew 
Christian  II.,  the  son  of  John,  was  made  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
His  eldest  son  Christian  IIL  inherited  in  1513  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
Adolphus,  the  younger,  founded  the  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  which 
has  given  sovereigns  to  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Oldenburg.  Dietrich's 
younger  son,  Gerard  the  Warlike,  inherited  Oldenburg  and  Delmen- 
horst ;  but  the  male  line  of  this  branch  becoming  extinct  in  1667,  the 
counties  fell  to  the  Danish  crown,  or  to  the  house  of  Holstein, 
descended  from  Dietrich's  ddest  son.  In  1773  the  Grand-Duke  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  detoended  from  the  dder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Holsteui  Gottorp,  made  a  convention  with  Denmark  respecting  his 
share  of  Holstein,  by  which  he  surrendered  all  Holstein  to  Denmark, 
and  received  in  exchange  Oldenbui^  and  Ddmenhorst,  which  he 
immediatdy  transferred  to  his  cousin  Frederic  Augustus,  of  the 
vounger  branch  of  Holstein  Gottorp.  This  convention  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  who  gave  to  the  two  counties  the  rank  of 
a  duchy;  and  as  the  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp  had  since  1647  given 
bishops  to  the  see  of  LUbeck,  he  assigned  it  to  that  family  as  an 
hereditary  principality.  Frederic,  the  first  duke,  was  succeeded  in 
1785  by  his  son,  Peter  Frederick  William ;  but  he  being  afflicted  with 
mental  imbecility,  the  government  was  assumed  by  his  oousin,  Peter 
Frederick  Ludwig,  the  bishop  of  Liibeck,  in  whose  family  it  has  cod- 
tinued— the  present  grand-duke  being  his  grandson— with  the  exception 
of  the  period  from  the  14th  of  December  1810,  when  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  empire,  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  when  the  duke 
not  only  recovered  his  own  dominions,  but  received  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  from  Russia  a  considerable  addition  of  territory. 

OLDEKBUKG,  HENRT,  was  bom  about  1626,  iu  the  duchy  of 
Bremen.  In  1653,  or  before^  he  came  to  London  in  the  capacity  of 
consul  from  the  town  of  Bremen,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  hiave  held 
that  office  more  than  two  years.  In  1656  he  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Henry  O'Bryan,  a  young  Irish  nobleman,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  himself  as  a 
student,  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the 
Bodleian  library.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  Lord  William  Caven- 
dish. While  resident  at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  vrith  severs! 
of  the  more  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Wallis,  Ward,  and  the  others  originators  of  the  present 
Royal  Society.  His  acquaintance  with  Milton  commenced  somevhat 
earlier,  as  i^pears  by  Milton's  letters  to  Oldenburg,  between  the  yean 
1654-59,  published  m  his  'Epistoleo  Familiares.'  In  1662,  the  Kojal 
Society  having  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  Dr.  Wilkins  and 
Mr.  Oldenburg  were  appointed  secretaries  to  the  society.  Accord- 
ing to  most  mographers  the  nominal  appointment  of  Oldenburg  was 
that  of  assistant  secretary  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  but  in  the  list  of  members 
who  attended  the  first  council  held  by  the  society  after  its  incorpo- 
ration (Thomson's  '  Hist,  of  Royal  Society '),  we  observe  only  one 
secretary  epeoified,  namely  Oldenburg,  and  it  is  certain  that  those 
duties  which  demanded  the  greatest  zeal  and  assiduity  devolved 
exclusively  upon  him.  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  in  his  '  Journey  to  Paris,' 
8vo,  Lend,  1699,  speaking  of  Oldenburg,  remarks,  "  I  heard  him  say 
that  he  held  correspondence  with  seventy  odd  persons  in  all  parts  df 
the  world:  I  aakt  him  what  method  he  used  to  answer  so  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  such  a  quantity  of  letters  as  he  must  receire 
weekly,  for  1  knew  he  never  failed,  because  I  had  the  honour  of 
his  correspondence  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  told  me  he  made 
one  letter  answer  another,  and  that  to  be  always  fresh,  he  nevor  read 
a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ready,  to  answer  it  forth- 
with, BO  that  the  multitude  of  his  letters  clo/d  him  not,  or  ever  lay 
upon  his  hands."  In  the  '  General  Diotionar^r/  Lond.,  1789,  fol.  art, 
'  Oldenburg,'  there  will  be  found  several  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Rohert 
Boyle,  who  was  one  of  his  regular  correspondents,  suid  with  whom 
he  was  always  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  The  following  extxaci 
from  one  of  those  letters,  dated  17  December  1667,  shows  that  up  to 
that  time  he  had  received  no  salary  from  the  Society,  and  that  his 
only  emoluments  were  derived  from  the  publication  of  their  Traosso- 
tions.  "  I  have  some  grounds  to  believe,"  he  remarks^  **  thatthersars 
persons  who  think  the  '  Transactions'  bring  me  in  a  sufficient  revenue; 
but  I  will  make  it  out  to  any  man  that  I  never  received  more  than 
40Z.  a  year  upon  this  account  (and  that  is  little  more  tiian  my  houee 
rent),  and  now  by  a  new  agreement  I  have  been  obliged  to  make^  I 
shall  not  bring  it  to  above  362.  a  year  at  most  How  strangely 
therefore  I  must  needs  shift  for  my  subsistence,  and  with  what  distrac- 
tion I  must  perform  my  tedious  work,  let  any  sober  man  judge." 
The  following  year  Dr.  Ward,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury,  suggested  to 
the  council  of  the  society  the  propriety  of  making  some  allowance  to 
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thdr  BeeretBiy,  obwrving  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  adiamed  that 
Oldenburg  should  have  been  permitted  to  devote  so  much  time  and 
pains  to  the  bosiness  of  the  ^iety  without  any  oonsideration.  The 
result  of  the  application  does  not  appear.  The  '  Tranaaotions '  pub- 
lished by  Oldenburg  extend  from  Na  1,  dated  March  6,  1664,  to 
No.  186,  dated  June  25, 1677,  the  year  preceding  his  death.  In  1675 
be  was  aoeused  by  Hooke  of  not  having  done  justioe  to  him  on  the 
TObjeet  of  the  invention  of  spiral  springs  for  pocket-watches.  The 
dispute  which  ensued  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  declaration  of  the 
Gounoil,  *' that  the  publisher  of  the  '  Transactions '  had  carried  himself 
faithfully  and  honestly  in  the  mtiiaging  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  had  given  no  cause  for  such  reflections.*' 

Oldenbui^  married  the  daughter  of  the  learned  John  Dnry,  with 
whom  he  received  an  estate  in  Kent  valued  at  601.  a  year.  His  only 
child  was  Rupert,  named  after  his  godfather  Prinee  Rupert  He  died, 
according  to  most  authorities,  in  1678  (Thomson  says  September 
1677)  at  Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  where  his  body  was  interred. 

He  is  anther  of  a  few  short  papers  upon  medical  and  other  snlijeots 
in  the  '  Philosophical  TransaetionB,*  and  also  of  some  "twenty  tracts, 
chiefly  theological  and  political,  in  which  he  principally  aimed  at 
reconciling  differences  and  promoting  peace  and  unanimity."  (Hutton.) 
He  published,  under  the  name  of  '  Grubendol '  (an  anagrammatised 
form  of  his  real  name),  English  translations  of — 1,  'Prodromus  to  a 
dissertation  hy  Nich.  Steno,  concerning  Solids  naturally  contained 
within  Solids,'  167l,'8vo;  2,  'A  Genuine  Explication  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  full  of  sundry  new  Christian  ODUsiderations ; '  8,*  The 
Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine/  from  the  French.  It  is  also  stated 
that  he  translated  several  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  into  Latin. 

The  letters  of  Oldenburg,  dated  in  1667,  leave  no  doubt  that,  during 
some  part  of  that  year,  he  was  confined  to  the  Tower  upon  political 
g^nnda. 

OLDHAM,  JOHN,  an  English  satirical  poet,  was  bom  August  9, 
1653,  at  Shipton,  near  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father  was 
xniniftter  of  a  nonconformist  church.  From  his  father  he  received  an 
excellent  general  and  classical  education,  but  was  sent  to  Tetbury 
grammaxHiohool  for  two  years  before  proceeding  to  Oxford.  He  was 
admitted  bachelor  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Latin  scholar,  but  became  still  better  known  by  his 
English  poetry.  Soon  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree  (1674)  he  left  the 
nniversily  and  was  for  a  while  usher  in  the  Free  School,  Croydon, 
Surrey.  Whilst  there  some  verses  of  his  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Dorset^  Lord  Rochester,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  he  was 
sought  out  by  them  and  other  persons  of  note,  and  by  their  interest 
appointed  tutor  to  the  grandsons  of  Sir  Edward  Thurlow  of  Reigate, 
Surrey.  There  he  remained  till  1681,  when  he  entered  in  the  same 
capacity  into  the  family  of  Dr.  Lower,  an  eminent  London  physician, 
by  whoae  advice  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  But  as  soon 
as  his  engagement  with  Dr.  Lower  was  ended,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  prosecuting  bis  medical  studies  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and 
pleasure,  becoming  the  associate  of  the  wits  of  the  day,  to  whom  his 
poetio  talents,  oonversatiottal  powers,  and  social  habits  made  him  very 
acceptable.  His  poetry  and  his  wit  procured  him  a  special  patron  in 
the  Earl  of  Kingston,  to  whose  house  he  removed,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  him  to  prepare  for  holy  orders,  promising  to  make  him 
his  chaplain.  He  died  of  small-pox  at  the  earl's  seat.  Holme  Pier- 
point,  December  9, 1683,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 

Oldham  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  though  objec- 
tiona  were  made  to  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  verses.  Dryden  has 
eulogised  him  in  terms  of  affectionate  admiration.  His  principal 
poems  are  *  Four  Satires  against  the  Jesuits,'  *  Pindaric  Odes,'  transla- 
tiofns  from  Juvenal,  ko.  His  poetry  has  great  strength  and  originality, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Hallam  "  he  is  far  superior  in  his  satires  to 
Marvell,  and  ranks  perhaps  next  to  Dryden."  His  poems  have  been 
aeveral  times  printed  in  a  collected  shape ;  and  they  form  a  volume  of 
Bell's  <  Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets,'  1854. 

OLDMIXON,  JOHN,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Duuciad,  was  bom 
in  1673.  The  place  and  kind 'of  his  education  are  unknown.  His 
antborship  appears  to  have  begun  with  the  drama,  in  which  he  was 
thoroughly  unsuccessful ;  and  his  principal  productions  were  historical, 
political,  and  critical.  He  superintended,  carelessly  and  unfaithfnlly, 
the  first  edition  of  the  collection  of  English  historians  which  bears  the 
Dame  of  Bishop  Eennett  He  himself  wrote  also, '  A  Critical  History 
of  England,'  '  The  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,'  and  'The  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  William 
and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.'  These  dull  and  unlearned  works  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strong  spirit  of  Whig  partisanship.  In 
criticism  Oldmixon  was  distinguished  for  his  unscrupulous  abuse  of 
Pope  and  other  eminent  men  of  his  day.  He  found  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  venting  his  bile,  not  only  in  contributions  to  periodical 
prints,  but  in  his  'Prose  Essay  on  Critidsm,'  and  his  'Arts  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric'  (a  clumsy  adaptation  from  Bouhours).  His  party- 
services  were  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  place  of  collector  of 
the  ctistoms  at  the  port  of  Bridgewater.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1742. 

OLDTS,  WILLIAM,  an  industrious  and  accurate  bibliographer, 
and  a  useful  biographical  writer,  was  bom  in  the  year  1687.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  advocate  of 
the  Admiralty  Court    His  father  left  him  some  property,  but  he 
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seems  to  have  faUen  into  extravagant  and  intemperate  habits,  and 
soon  dissipated  it  He  was  earning  a  somewhat  precarious  livelihood 
when  he  was  induced  to  devote  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  whose  library  he  brought  into  order,  and  enriched  with 
various  choice  printed  and  manuscript  works,  which  he  seems  to  have 
diligently  sought  out  in  private  hands,  as  well  as  at  auctions.  He  also 
made  the  catidogue  of  that  nobleman's  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts when  it  was  prepared  for  sale  by  Osborne  the  bookseller. 
Oldys  spent  about  ten  years,  at  first  in  part  and  afterwards  entirely, 
in  tiie  earl's  service,  yet  he  declares  that  in  all  he  did  not  receive  from 
him  more  than  500^  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appointed  him  to  the 
situation  of  Norroy  King-at-Arma  He  died  on  the  16th  of  April  1761, 
aged  seventy-four.  His  dissolute  habits  continued  through  life,  and 
he  died  poor. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :— *  The  British  Librarian, 
exhibiting  a  compendious  View  of  all  unpublished  and  valuable  Books 
in  all  Sciences,  as  well  in  MS.  as  in  Print'  8vo,  London,  1737  :  anony- 
mous. This  work,  though  long  neglected,  is  now  esteemed  for  its 
accuracy  and  u&efuhiess.  A  *Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  prefixed  to 
Raleigh's  •  History  of  the  World,'  folio,  1788.  A  translation  of  Cam- 
den's  'Britannia,'  2  vols.  4to,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  almost  with 
certainty.  'The  Harleian  Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  scarce, 
curious,  and  entertauung  Pamphlets  and  Tracts,'  8  vola  4to,  London. 
1753.  He  wrote  in  the  *Biographia  Britannica'  the  lives  distinguished 
by  the  signature  '  G,'  among  which  are  those  of  T.  and  K  Alleyn, 
Eugene  Aram,  Caxton,  Sir  George  Etherege^  &c  Besides  the  above 
works,  he  published  a  few  others  on  bibliographical  and  medical  sub- 
jects; and  several  manuscript  notes  on  subjects  of  bibliography,* 
together  with  a  copy  of  Langbaine's  '  Lives,'  filled  with  remarks,  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

OLEA'RIUS,  ADAM,  whose  proper  name  was  OELSCHLAGER, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1600,  in  the  country  of  Anhalt  He  studied 
at  Leipzig,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  mathematics  and 
philology.  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein  C^ttorp,  having  resolved  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  oommerciat 
intercourse  through  that  country  with  Persia  and  India,  appointed 
Cnudus,  a  dvilian,  and  Brugman,  a  merchant,  as  envoys,  and  named 
Olearius  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  envoys  left  Holstein  in 
October  1688,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  in  August  1684,  where  they 
were  well  received  hy  the  Czar  Michael  Federowitz,  who  was  related 
to  Duke  Frederia  The  czar  gave  them  permission  to  proceed  to  Persia 
by  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  encouraged  them  in  their 
andertaking.  They  however  returned  to  Gottorp  in  April  1635,  in 
order  to  make  farther  preparations  for  the  journey.  In  tiie  month 
of  October  of  the  same  year  the  embassy  set  off  again,  arrived  at 
Moscow  in  March  1636,  and  thence  descended  by  various  rivers  to  the 
Volga,  and  down  that  stream  to  Astrakhsm,  where  they  arrived  in 
September.  From  Astrakhan  they  sailed  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but 
were  wrecked  off  Derbent;  and  in  December  they  pursued  their 
journey  by  land,  passing  through  Ardebil,  Sultanieh,  Casbin,  and 
Koom.  In  August  1687  they  reached  Ispahan,  then  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  kingdom.  After  spending  several  months  at  Ispahan,  the 
two  envoys,  with  Olearius,  retraced  their  steps  to  Derbent,  and  thence 
by  land  to  Astrakhan,  passing  through  the  desert  of  Lesgbistan,  and 
in  January  1689  they  entered  Moscow  for  the  third  time.  On  the 
following  August  they  returned  to  Gbttorp.  In  consequence  of  this 
mission  the  Shah  of  Persia  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Dake  of  Holstein. 
Olearius  published  a  narrative  of  his  journey,  '  Muscowiti^che  und 
Persisehe  Reisebeschreibnng,'  fol.,  Sohleswig^  1647,  with  plates.  It 
was  translated  into  French  by  Wicquefort^  4to,  1656,  and  both  the 
original  and  the  translation  went  through  several  editions.  The  work 
was  also  translated  into  Dutch,  Utrecht,  1651 ;  and  into  English, 
'  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors  sent  by  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Holstein,  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  and  the  King  of  Persia; 
with  John  A.  de  Mandelslo's  Travels  from  Persia  into  the  East  Indies,' 
translated  by  J.  Davis,  fol.,  London,  1662. 

Olearius  was  a  judicious  observer,  and  a  conscientious  but  rather 
diffuse  writer.  Hu  account  of  the  state  of  Russia  two  centuries  ago 
is  extremely  curious,  as  well  as  the  information  which  he  gives  con« 
oeming  Persia.  He  agrees  with  other  modem  travellers  in  describing 
the  Persians  as  a  very  corrupt  people,  and  as  more  debased  than  the 
Turks,  though  at  the  same  time  more  refined  in  external  behaviour. 
The  then  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia,  Sain  Miraa,  called  also  Shah 
Sefi,  grandson  of  Shah  Abbas,  he  describes  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and 
lust  Olearius  also  speaks  very  frankly  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  embassy,  especially  the  envoy  Brugman,  who  behaved 
in  a  very  improper  and  intemperate  manner  on  several  occasions, 
(b.  iv.) 

Olearius  also  published  the  narrative  of  Mandelslo's  travels  to  India, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  later  editions  of  the  travels  of  Olearius,  as 
well  as  to  the  English  tranalation  above  mentioned.  Mandelslo  was  a 
young  German  nobleman  who  acoompanied  the  embassy  to  Ispahan, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  India  by  Ormuz  and  Surat  From  Surat  he 
went  to  Agra,  where  he  saw  Sultan  Kurram,  called  also  Shah  Jehan, 
the  then  sovereign  of  the  Mogul  empira  Returning  to  Sarat,  he 
embarked  for  Gk>a,  where  he  remained  some  time ;  he  tiien  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Ceylon,  whence  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  where  he  arrived 
at  the  and  of  1689.    Besides  describing  the  places  which  he  actually 
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yvAtodf  MandeUlo  oommunioated  much  information  whioh  he  obtained 
at  Ceylon  conoerning  the  Indo-Chinese  oountries,  the  empires  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  the  Molacoas,  and  Java. 

01eariu8»  after  his  return,  was  made  councillor  and  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein.  He  died  in  1671.  He  wrote  also  a  chronicle  of 
Holstein,  4to,  Schleswig,  1674. 

OLIVA^REZ.  Gaspar  OuzMAir,  Count  Duke  de  Olivares,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Castile,  which 
ibr  three  centuries  had  distinguished  itself  by  courage,  honour,  and 
loyalty.  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guzman,  the  first  of  this  name  of  whom 
mention  is  made,  was  the  great  captain  of  the  18th  century,  and  his 
exploits  against  the  Moors,  as  well  as  in  the  contest  between  the  two 
princes  of  Spain»  Don  Juan  and  Don  Soncho,  have  furnished  some  of  the 
most  interesting  pages  of  the  history  of  that  period.  The  virtues  and 
militaiy  abilities  of  this  family  elevated  them  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  reckoned  in  his 
lineage,  besides  the  noble  house  of  Medina  Sidoma,  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestorsL 

The  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  was  bom  about  1587  at  Rome,  where 
his  father  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  of  Philip  IIL  He  waa  educated 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca;  and  on  the  termination  of  his  studies, 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Astuzias 
as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  Olivarez  now  begpsn  to  show  that 
love  of  power  which  was  the  passion  of  his  afte^llfe.  To  gain  the 
affectiona  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  empire  waa  a  great 
step  towards  future  aggrandisement,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely, that  when  Philip  ],¥.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1621,  Olivarez  was  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  tho  afifairs  of  the  kingdom.  Policy  induced  Hiwi  to  abstain  for  a 
few  months^  from  assuming  any  definite  public  character,  and  this 
apparent  disinterestedness  endeared  him  still  more  to  the  young  king, 
who,  as  a  token  of  his  increased  esteem,  conferred  on  the  favourite  the 
title  of  Duke  de  San  Lucar. 

Guzman  now  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  displacing  his 
benefactor  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  and  dismissing  all  the  best  servants  of 
the  people  and  the  king,  he  assumed  uncontrolled  power.  The 
consciousness  that  he  was  building  his  greatness  on  the  ruin  of  others, 
made  him  so  suspicious  that  he.  saw  an  enemy  in  every  individual 
whom  the  late  minister  had  patronised.  Actuated  by  this  feeling,  he 
surrounded  himself  with  men  who  had  scarcely  any  other  claim  to  his 
confidence  than  attachment  to  his  person,  and  he  put  them  in  places 
of  the  first  responsibility;  those  who  had  hitherto  occupied  these 
places  were  dismissed,  and  often  imprisoned.  His  vahoua  acts  of 
jealousy  and  injustice  were  however  counterbalanoed  during  the  first 
period  of  his  elevation  by  various  regulations,  which  showed  a  wish  to 
equalise  the  rights  of  the  Spaniard  and  to  promote  the  general  proa- 
perity  of  tlA  country.  Grants,  both  unmerited  and  profuse,  which 
had  been  made  by  preceding  kings,  were  recalled;  marriage  was 
encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxes;  foreign  artists  and  agricul- 
turists were  invited  by  advantageous  ofifers  to  settle  in  Spsin;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  idle  ofiSdals  were  dismissed,  and  various  sumptuary 
laws  were  enforced.  Thus  the  revenue  of  the  state  was  greatly  increased, 
but  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  labouring  part  of  the  commimity, 
derived  no  benefit  from  these  measures.  Olivarez,  while  directing  his 
attention  to  secondary  means,  neglected  the  vital  principles  on  which 
depend  the  internal  prosperity  of  a  nation,  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  These  were  safifered 
gradually  to  decline,  an  error  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  the 
popularity  of  the  corrupt  favourite ;  and  the  discontent  excited  by 
distress  at  home  was  increased  by  the  constant  failure  of  the  minister's 
negociations  abroad. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  first  minister  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  faTourite  and  prime  minister  of  Charles  I.,  and  par- 
ticularly the  former,  possessed  ablities  whioh  made  them  more  than  a 
match  for  the  unprincipled  Spanish  minister.  Independent  of  the 
personal  dislike  which  Olivarez  felt  towards  the  cardinal,  each  of  these 
statesmen  entertained  views  which  placed  them  in  constant  opposition. 
The  aim  of  Olivarez  waa  to  raise  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria;  that  of  the  cardinal,  to  depresa  both  Austria  and  Spain. 
Buckingham  sided  with  the  French  or  Spanish  favourite,  as  it  suited 
his  interest.  Thus,  though  Spain  exhausted  her  oofifers  in  spreading 
her  armies  over  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whatever  advantages  she 
obtained  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  superior  combinationa  of 
Biohelieu.  Olivarez  waa  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  regain  the  influence 
which  Spain  had  once  exeruised  all  over  Europe,  and  he  brought  the 
country  to  the  veiige  of  ruin. 

The  unpopularity  of  Olivarez,  owing  to  these  reverses  and  his  mis- 
taken  poUcy,  had  become  general,  when  the  insurrections  of  Catalonia 
and  soon  after  that  of  Portugal  took  place,  in  1 640,  in  consequence  of  the 
nunister's  attempts  to  invade  the  rights  of  those  states.  These  events 
and  more  particularly  hia  attempts  to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  a 
proud  nobiUty,  in  which  he  had  only  a  selfish  object  in  view,  were  a 
dtath-blow  to  the  power  of  the  minister.  He  still  struggled  for  three 
years  against  his  failing  fortune,  but  waa  at  length  compelled  to 
abandon  the  affiurs  of  state.  In  1648  he  waa  requested  by  the  king 
to  resign,  juat  at  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Kichelieu  opened  to 
hina  the  prospect  of  success.  Olivarez  administered  the  afiaira  of 
epam  for  the  lc»ig  period  of  twenty-two  yean»  but  more  through  the 


favour  of  the  feeble  king  whom  he  governed  than  by  his  capacity,  and 
his  name  has  become  historical,  not  for  the  good  which  he  did,  bat 
from  the  position  which  he  occupied.    Detested  by  the  whole  nation, 
he  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity.    He  died  on  ■ 
the  22nd  of  July.  1645. 

(Cespedes,  HiiL  deFdipe  IV.    This  writer  is  partial  to  Olivares.) 

OLIVER,  ISAAC,  an  eminent  English  miniature  painter,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1566.  He  studied  first  under  Hilliard,  and  received 
further  instruction  from  Frederick  Zucchero.  His  chief  employment 
waa  in  painting  the  portraits  in  miniature  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  his  time,  and  many  very  fine  portraits  by  him  are  pre- 
served in  the  collections  of  the  jSnglish  nobility  and  gentry.  Among 
them  there  are  some  portraits  of  himself,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  Prince  Heniy,  son  of  James  I.,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others,  which  are  admirably  finished,  and  fully  justify  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  A  whole-length  portrait  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  especially  admired.  It  is  no  mean  testimony  to  hir  merit 
ihatliabensand  Vandyck  painted  Eiog  Jamee  I.  after  a  miniature 
by  this  maater.  He  was  a  good  and  correct  designer,  his  touch  was 
neat  and  delicate,  and  his  works  are  still  as  highly  esteemed  as  they 
were  by  hia  contemporaries.  Though  he  generally  worked  in  minia- 
ture, he  frequently  painted  on  a  lai^er  aizey  and  sometimes  attempted 
historioal  subjects,  in  whioh  there  is  much  merit.  He  occasionally 
worked  in  oil  as  well  aa  in  water-colours,  but  with  little  suoosml 
His  drawings,  many  of  which  are  oopiea  from  Parmigiano,  are  beau- 
tifully finished  and  highly  prized.  In  the  apartment  called  Qaeea 
Caroline's  Closet  at  Kensington  Palace^  there  is  a  fine  drawing  by 
Oliver,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Eutombment  of  our  Saviour,  and 
anoUier  from  RafEaelle's  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  He  died  in  1617 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

OLIVER,  PETER,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Isaac,  waa  bom  in  1601, 
and  though  so  young  at  the  time  of  hia  father*B  death,  had  so  well 
profited  by  his  instruction  and  example^  that  he  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  miniature  portrait  painting  superior  to  his  father  or  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  espedaily  as  he  did  not  confine  his  sabjects 
to  a  head  only.  He  likewise  painted  historical  pictures,  nineteen  of 
which  were  in  the  collection  of  Charles  L  and  James  IL  Seven  of 
these  are  still  preserved  in  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at  Kensington. 
He  died  about  1664. 

OLIVET,  JOSEPH  THOULIER  D',  was  bom  at  Salins,  the  Ist 
of  April  1682,  of  respectable  parenta.  Having  been  admitted  amoqg 
the  Jesuits,  he  waa  sent  to  their  college  at  Rheima  in  1700,  and  after- 
wards to  Dijon  and  Paris.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  which  then  existed  in  the  French 
Academy,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
writers.  He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
writera  to  our  attentive  study,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Fonts- 
nolle.  La  Mothe,  and  Perrault.  Olivet,  about  the  year  1714,  left  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  much  to  their  rt- gret,  who  offered  him  the  plaoe 
of  instructor  to  the  Prince  of  Asturiaa  to  induce  him  to  remain.  In 
1723  OUvet  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Paris,  engaged  in  various  literary  works, 
and  in  oocasional  squabbles  with  his  associates  in  the  Academy.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-aix,  on  the  8th  of  October  1768. 
The  personal  character  of  Olivet  appears,  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
of  some  of  his  enemies^  to  have  been  without  reproach.  Among  his 
nomerona  friends,  who  always  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect, 
no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  hia  talents  and  virtues 
than  Voltaire,  who  was  introduced  by  Olivet  into  the  French  Academy. 
('Discours  de  M.  de  Voltaire  k  I'Acad^mie  FVan9aiae,' CSuvres  com- 
pldtesi  voL  46.)    Several  letters  of  Voltaire  to  Olivet  are  extant. 

The  principal  work  of  Olivet  is  his  edition  of  Cicero,  which  was 
originally  ptubhshed  at  Paris  in  1740-42,  in  9  volumes,  4to.  This 
edition,  whioh  is  of  little  critical  value,  contains  manj  useful  notes, 
chiefly  extracted  from  preceding  oommentatora.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1758,  in  9  volumes  4to,  ahd  Tery  incorrectly  at  Oxford  in 
1783,  in  10  volumes  4to.  Olivet's  translations  of  Cicero  are  some  of 
the  best  that  have  been  published,  though,  like  moat  of  the  French 
tranalations,  they  are  deficient  in  accuracy.  Of  theee  the  principal 
are,  the  *De  Katura  Deorum,'  1721,  1732,  &a;  the  'Tusoulaos 
QusMtiones,'  1737, 1747,  of  which  the  third  and  fifth  books  are  trans- 
lated by  Bouhier;  the  Orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  the 
<  PhiUppim '  of  Demoethenes,  1727,  1736,  &c.  He  also  edited  extraoU 
from  Cicero  with  a  traniJation  into  fVench,  under  the  title  of 
'Pens^es  de  Cic^ron,'  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted  and 
extensively  used  in  the  French  schools.  The  only  other  work  of 
Olivet  worthy  of  notice  is  his  continuation  of  'Pl^lisson's  'History 
of  the  French  Academy'  ('Histoire  de  I'Acad^mie  Francaise '),  pub- 
lished originally  in  1729,  in  2  vols.  4to,  and  reprinted  in  1730,  in  2 
vols.  12mo. 

OLIVIE'R,  CLAUDE  MATTHIEU,  was  bom  at  MarseUle,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1701.  Having  become  counsellor  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  MarseiUa  He  wrote  wveial 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  *  Histoire  de  Philippe  Roi  de 
Macddoine  et  P^re  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,'  2  vols.  12mp,  Paris,  1740, 
published  after  the  death  of  the  author.    He  wrote  also  a  dissertation 
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on  the  '  Critiaa'  of  Plato,  which  is  in  the  'M^moires  de  Desmoleta;' 
two  'M^moiioB  sur  les  Secours  donn^  ftox  RomainB  par  lea  Mar- 
aeiUais  pendant  la  Seoonde  Guerre  Punique  etdurant  la  Guerre  centre 
les  Gaolois ; '  a  '  Parallel  of  Tibulloa  and  Ovidius,'  aod  other  minor 
produotionB.    Oliyier  died  at  Marseille,  October  24, 1786. 

OLIVIE'B,  QUILL^UME  ANTOINE,  was  bom  at  Arcs  near 
F^jii8»  January  15, 1756,  and  studied  medicine  at  MontpelUer,  where  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  having  eet^ed  at 
Paris,  published  several  memoirs  which  made  him  known  to  persons 
in  offioa  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Girondin  minister 
Roland,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a  mission  to  Persia  for 
commercial  and  political  purposes,  appointed  Olivier,  and  Brugui&ree, 
another  naturalist  They  set  off  for  Constantinople  in  April  1793, 
but  soon  after  the  Girondins  having  been  replaced  by  Robespierre 
snd  the  terrorists,  Olivier  and  his  companion  were  left  without 
reeoofoea  to  prosecute  their  journey.  They  however  took  courage,, 
and  with  the  assittance  of  the  French  consuls  in  the  Levant,  they 
visited  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
then  prooeeded .  by  Mosul  and  Baghdad  to  Persia,  and  arrived  at 
Teheran  ia  July  1796.  The  ruler  of  Persia  was  then  the  eunuch  Aga 
Mehemet  Khan,  a  ferocious  tyrant.  His  minister  however  received 
the  French  envoys  with  courteey,  but  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of 
the  oountry,  nothing  was  effected  towards  the  object  of  the  mission. 
Olivier  and  his  companion  visited  Koom,  Ispahan,  and  other  places, 
after  which  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Baghdad  in  November  1796. 
From  Baghdad  they  returned  to  Syria,  aiTd  tbenoe  by  Cyprus  and  Asia 
Minor  to  Constantinople.  They  then  repaired  to  Athens,  and  from 
thenoe  to  Patras  and  Corfu,  where  they  embarked  on  board  a  French 
frigate  for  Ancona,  at  which  place  they  arrived  in  September  1798. 
Afier  his  return  to  FVanoe  Olivier  prepared  a  narrative  of  his  travels, 
which  was  published  in  8  vols.  4to,  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1807.  The 
style  k  plain  and  unassuming;  the  observations  are  generally  sensible 
and  correct,  and  the  author  has  added  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Persia  from  the  usurpation  of  Nadir  Shah  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  when  Fetah  Ali  Khan  took  possession  of  the  throne.  There 
is  also  considerable  information  concerning  Mesopotamia,  the  Koords, 
and  Baghdad,  as  well  as  regarding  the  Greek  islands. 

Olivier  continued  his  studies  of  natural  history,  and  published  the 
*Histoire  Naturelle  dee  Col^pt^res,'  6  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1789-1819; 
and  also  '  Bictionnaire  de  rHistoire  Naturelle  des  Inseotts,'  which  had 
been  bogun,  and  the  first  volume  written,  by  Mauduyt,  but  which 
Olivier,  assisted  by  Labreille  and  Godard,  csnied  out  on  a  much 
lazger  scale;  it  was  published  in  9  vols,  itoj  He  died  at  Lyon, 
October  1, 1814. 

OLYMPIODOHUS.  There  were  several  Greek  writers  of  this  nama 

Oltmpiodorub  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  continued  the  chronicle  of 
Eunapios  to  a.d.  425.  Of  the  twenty-two  books  of  his  history,  which 
he  entitled  *  Materisls  for  History,'  only  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the 
Myriobiblon  of  Photius  (80).  Uis  history  began  with  the  seventh 
consulship  of  Uie  emperor  Honorius,  and  was  brought  down  to  the 
acoeeaion  of  Yalentmian.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  younger 
Theodoaias.  The  hutorian  appears  to  have  been  employed  on  public 
business^  for  he  mentions  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  king  of 
the  Hnns.  In  his  description  of  the  African  oases  he  speaks  of  wells 
being  made  to  the  depth  of  200,  800,  and  even  500  cubits,  and  of  the 
water  rising  np  and  flowing  from  the  aperture.  Some  have  supposed 
that  these  must  have  been  Artesian  wells.  Olympipdorus  was  a 
heathen. 

OLTiinoDO&UB  of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  6^  century  A.D.,  was  a  Peripatetic,  and  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the '  Meteorologica '  of  Aristotle,  which  was  printed  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1561,  foL  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Tounger,  to  di»tinguish 
him  from  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  who  was  the 
master  of  Produs,  but  who  is  not  known  to  us  by  any  eztant  work. 

Oltxfiodobus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  also  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  A.D.  There 
are  extant  by  him  commentaries  on  the  'Fust  Alcibiades,'  'The 
Phttdon,'  *The  Goigias,'  and  *Philebus'  of  Plata  The  firs^men- 
tioned  of  these  oommentaries  contains  a  Ufe  of  Plato.  His  commen- 
tary on  the  'Qorgias'  was  published  by  Routh,  in  his  edition  of  the 
'Qorgiss'  and  *Euthydemus,'  Oxford,  1784;  that  on  the  'Phssdon/ 
by  Andreas  Mustoxydee  and  Demetrius  Sohinas,  in  the  cvAAoy^ 
hrotrwaurfuer(my  itytxt^w,  Yea,  1817:  that  on  the  'Philebus,'  by 
fitaUbanm,'  in  his  edition  of  the  *  Philebus ; '  and  that  on  the  <  First 
Alcibiades,'  by  Creutser,  in  the  2nd  and  8rd  volumes  of  the  '  Initia 
Philosoph.  ao  Theolog.  ex  Platonids  Fontibus,'  Frankf.,  1826. 

OMAA  L  (Abd  Hafssah  Ibn-al-Khatt^b),  successor  of  Abti  Bekr, 
and  second  kslif  of  the  Mussulmans,  was  the  third  cousin  of  Abdullah, 
the  iistber  of  ike  prophet  The  sworn  enemy  at  first  of  Mohammed, 
whose  Ufe  he  attempted,  snd  whose  doctrines  he  opposed,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Islto  in  a  manner  apparently  miraculous,  and  became  one 
of  Mohammed's  most  aealous  and  ardent  followers ;  he  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  contributed  by  his  experience 
and  abilitifs  to  the  success  of  his  cause.    [Mohamhbd.] 

After  the  death  of  Ab4  Bekr  (A.D.  684),  whose  'hdjeb,'  or  chamber- 
lain, he  was,  Omar  was  sworn  kbalif  according  to  the  express  wish  of 
his  predeosisor.    The  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  remove 


from  the  command  of  the  Syrian  armies  the  celebrated  Khtfled  Ibn 
Walid,  surnamed  *  The  sword  of  God,*  who  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty 
towards  the  vanquished  had  made  himself  obnoxious.  Omar  replaced 
him  by  Abti  Obeydah  Ibn-al-Jerhih,  another  brave  general  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Greeks ;  but  Khdled  had 
virtue  enough  to  accept  the  second  post  in  the  army,  and  he  continued 
to  serve  under  the  new  general  These  two  commanders  prosecuted 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  took  Damascus,  its  capital,  in  the  month  of 
Rejeb,  a.h.  14  (August-September,  a.d.  685). 

After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Moslems  prooeeded  to  the 
reduction  of  Emesa,  Hamah,  and  Kennesrin.  The  emp6ror  Heradius 
sent  a  considerable  force  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Arabs,  but  the 
Greeks  were  completely  defeated  at  the  blody  battle  of  Yermiik  (686). 
The  following  year  (687)  Omar  sent  Amru  Ibnal-Ass  and  Sarjil  to 
besiege  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  stoutly  defended  by  tlie  garrison, 
but  after  a  siege  of  several  months  the  patriarch  Sophronius,  who 
commanded  in  it,  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Moslems,  but  refused  to 
treat  with  any  other  except  the  kalif  himsel£  A  messenger  having 
been  despatched  to  Omar,  who  was  then  residmg  at  Medina,  he 
haatened  to  Jerusalem  followed  by  a  scanty  suite.  Omai's  journey 
from  Arabia  to  Palestine  has  thus  been  described  by  the  historian 
Tdbari.  '*  He  rode  a  sorrel-coloured  camel,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old 
tattered  habit  of  hair-cloth;  he  carried  with  him,  in  two  bags,  his 
provisione,  consisting  of  dry  fruits,  barley,  rice,  and  boiled  com, 
besides  a  skm  for  the  water.  Whenever  he  halted  to  make  a  repast, 
he  permitted  those  who  accompanied  him  to  partake  of  it,  eating  from 
the  same  wooden  dish ;  if  he  took  any  rest,  the  earth  was  his  couch. 
During  his  march  he  administered  justice  to  all  applicants;  in  several 
instances  he  corrected  the  laxity  of  morals,  and  reformed  several 
abuses,  especially  among  the  new  converts;  abolishing  also  many 
luxurious  indulgences  which  had  spread  among  the  Mo&ms,  such  as 
the  drinking  of  wine,  the  using  of  silken  garments,  &c. . . .  Arrived 
at  the  camp,  he  caused  several  Moslems  to  be  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  mud  for  havmg,  in  disobedience  to  his  ordera,  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  silken  tunics  of  the  conquered  Greeks."  After  a 
short  conference  with  Sophronius,  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  were 
agreed  upon,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  city  were  delivered  up  to  Omar. 
The  articles  of  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  have  already  been  trans- 
lated (*  Mines  de  I'Orient,'  voL  ii.),  but  as  they  were  the  model  upon 
which  the  Moslems  dictated  many  others  to  the  subdued  cities  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  we  shall  transcribe  them  here.  "The  inhabitants 
shall  retain  their  lives  and  property ;  they  shall  preserve  the  use  of 
their  churches,  but  they  shidl  build  no  new  ones ;  they  shall  neither 

Elaoe  crosses  upon  those  which  they  already  have,  nor  hinder  the 
[oslems  from  entering  them  night  or  day;  ,they  shall  not  ring  their 
bells,  but  they  shall  be  allowed  to  toll  them;  if  a  Moslem  travels 
through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  shall  give  him  hospitality  for  three 
days.  They  shall  not  be  enforced  to  teach  their  children  the  Kor^n, 
but  they  shall  not  try  to  convert  any  Moslem  to  their  religion ;  they 
shall  in  every  instance  show  respect  for  the  Moslems,  and  give  them 
the  precedence;  they  shall  wear  turbans  and  shoes,  and  use  names 
different  from  theirs.  They  shall  be  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  but 
without  either  saddle  or  arms;  they  shall  never  go  out  without  their 
girdles  [the  distinctive  mark  of  all  ChristiAns  then  living  under  the 
Mohammedan  sway];  they  shall  not  sell  wine  to  the  Moslems,  and 
shall  remain  faithful  to  the  kalif,  and  pav  regularly  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  them.**  Omar  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem 
towards  the  middle  of  the  year  16  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  637).  After 
conversing  for  awhile  with  Sophronius,  and  addressing  to  him  several 
questions  on  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  visiting  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  saying  his  prayers  under  its  portico,  he  desired  to  be 
conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  also  performed  his  devotions. 
Betuming  again  to  the  city,  he  caused  a  magnificent  mosque  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  same  which  still  remains 
an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  Mussulmans.  The  taking  of 
Jerusalem  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Palestine,  while  Khtfled  and  Ab6  Obeydah  made  themselves  masters 
of  Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Aleppo,  and  Balbek. 

Being  master  of  Syria,  Omar  prepared  to  invade  Persia,  a  kingdom 
then  ruled  by  a  king  named  Tesdejerd,  against  which  he  had  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  unsuccessfully  contended  (634).  Saad-Ibn-Abi 
Wakk^  who  was  now  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
penetrated  far  into  Persia ;  defeated  at  K^esivyah  a  powerful  army 
commanded  by  Rustam,  who  fell  in  the  battle;  took  possession  of 
Bahr-Shir,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city  of  Mad^yin,  the  ancient 
Ctesiphon;  founded  the  city  of  Ktifah,  near  the  Euphrates  (638); 
crossed  the  Tigris ;  and  at  last  took  Mad^yin,  the  capital  of  Tejuiejenf . 
kingdom. 

In  the  meanwhile  Amru  Ibn-al-Ass,  who  commanded  the  armies  of 
Egypt,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  reduction  of 
Alexandria  (640).  It  was  then  that  the  famous  library,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  con- 
querors. Upon  an  application  from  Amru  to  thjs  kalif  to  know  his 
pleasure  concerning  its  contents,  an  answer  was  returned,  commanding 
its  destruction;  for,  said  Omar,  "if  the  books  of  the  Greeks  agree 
with  the  book  of  God  (Kortfa),  they  are  superfluous,  and  need  not  be 
preserved ;  and  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed."    In  consequence  of  this  decision,  we  are  told,  and  (nov^ 
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-withstaodjng  all  Gibbon's  ingenuity  to  diacredit  the  accoant)  we  are 
inclioed  to  believe,  that  the  manuscripts  were  delivered  up  to  the  four 
(othera  say  five)  thousand  public  baths  in  the  city,  to  which  they 
served  as  precious  fuel  for  six  months. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  that  of  part  of  Africa. 
Amru  pushed  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Tripoli  and 
Barca.  Armenia  was  in  the  meanwhile  subdued  by  Mugheyrah  (641), 
and  Kborassdn  (642)  by  Ahnaf-lbn  Kays,  another  of  Omar's  lieutenants. 
In  the  same  year  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Nehavend,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Persia.  Firt^  who  now  commanded  the  armies 
of  Yezdejerd,  was  killed ;  and  the  monarch  himself  obliged  to  seek 
an  asylum  at  Faighanah  among  the  Turks>  where  ho  died  soon  after 
in  poverty. 

The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Omar,  his  unflinching 
severity  towards  the  vanquished  who  would  not  embrace  the  religion 
of  the  prophet,  and,  more  than  all,  the  inexorable  justice  which  he 
dealt  among  his  own  people,  excited  against  him  numerous  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  several  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life, 
labalah  Ibn  Ahydm,  chief  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Ghosdn,  became 
one  of  his  most  implacable  enemies.  Although  a  tributary  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  in  whose  states  he  lived  with  his  tribe,  and  though 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  labalah  went  to  see  Omar  at  Medina, 
swore  obedience  to  him,  and  embraced  Isldm  with  all  his  followers. 
Omar  then  took  him  with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  While  the 
ntropbyte  was  making  as  usual  saven  times  the  circuit  of  the  Eaabah, 
an  Arab  of  low  extraction  happened  to  run  against  him,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  prince's  cloak  falling  off  his  shoulders.  labalah  resented 
the  incivility  by  immediately  striking  the  man  a  blow  on  the  face. 
The  man  made  his  complaint  to  Omar,  who,  having  summoned  labalah 
to  his  presence,  sentenced  him  to  receive  a  similar  blow  from  the 
complainant.  Against  this  sentence,  just,  as  it  was,  labalah  most 
warmly  remonstrated,  saying  that  he  was  a  king  among  his  own  people, 
and  that  the  offender  deserved  to  be  punished  with  death.  "My 
friend,"  said  Omar  to  him,  '*  the  religion  that  thou  and  I  follow  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  king  and  the  subject"  Rather  than  submit 
to  the  sentence,  labalah  secretly  left  Mecca  vrith  all  his  suite,  abjured 
Islam,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  Greek  emperor.  He  had 
moreover  sworn  to  revenge  the  outn^e.  Having  communicated  his 
plans  to  a  resolute  young  slave  of  his,  W^thek  Ibn  Musifer  by  name, 
he  promised  him  his  liberty  if  he  should  succeed  in  killing  Omar. 
Having  arrived  at  Medma  (638),  where  the  kalif  was  then  residing, 
Wdthek  was  informed  that  Omar  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down 
every  day  under  a  tree  on  his  way  to  the  mosque.  W^th^  having 
climbed  up  the  tree,  awaited  the  arrival  of  Omar,  who  took  his  seat 
benrath  it  and  fell  asleep.  Wdthek,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
Mohammedan  historians,  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  down  for  the 

Eurpose  of  stabbing  Omar  with  his  dagger,  when,  lifting  up  his  ayes, 
e  saw  a  lion  walking  roand  him  and  licking  his  feet  Nor  did  the 
lion  cease  to  guard  the  kalif  until  he  awoke,  when  tiie  lion  instantly 
went  away.  Wdthek  was  so  much  struck  by  this  circumstance  that 
he  came  down,  kissed  the  kalif  s  hand,  confessed  his  intended  crime, 
and  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

The  life  of  Omar  however  was  at  length  ended  by  assassination.  A 
Persian  slave  of  the  Magian  sect,  whose  name  was  Abti  Ltilti  Firtis, 
had  been  obliged  by  his  master  Almugheyrah  Ibn  Aa^haabah  to  pay 
him  two  dirhems  duly,  in  conformity  with  the  Mohammedan  custom, 
fur  the  fre<)  exercise  of  his  religion.  Firius,  resenting  tM«  treatment, 
brought  a  complaint  before  the  kalif,  and  requested  that  some  part  at 
least  of  the  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  be  remitted ;  but  this  favour 
being  letuseti  by  Omar,  the  Persian  swore  his  destruction,  and  some 
days  afterwards,  while  Omar  wss  performing  his  morning  devotions  in 
the  mosque  at  Medina,  he  stabbed  him  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  sharp 
dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the  assassin,  but  he  made  so  desperate 
a  defence  that,  although  he  was  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than 
his  dagger,  he  wounded  thirteen  of  the  assailants,  and  seven  of  them 
mortally.  At  last  one  of  the  kalif's  attendants  drew  his  cloak  over 
his  head,  and  seized  him ;  upon  which  he  stabbed  hiw^nftlf,  and  soon 
after  expired. 

Omar  languished  five  days.  He  died  on  a  Friday,  in  the  month  of 
Dhu-lhajjah,  A.H.  28,  answering  to  the  month  of  November,  A.D.  644. 
He  was  buried  on  the  following  Saturday,  dose  to  the  prophet  and 
Abti  Bekr,  in  a  mosque  which  ho  had  founded  at  Medina,  where  his 
tomb  is  still  visited  with  great  respect  by  the  Mussulmans.  Having 
been  asked,  some  time  before  his  death,  to  name  his  successor,  he 
refuted;  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  courtiers  that  he 
should  leave  the  kalifate  to  his  son  Abdullah,  he  remarked,  "  It  is 
enough  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced  to  bear  this  burden, 
and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  for  the  command  and  government 
ofthe&ithful." 

Omar  was  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died.  Authors  are  at 
Tariance  as  to  the  duration  of  his  kalifate :  the  best-informed  historians 
however  say  that  he  reigned  between  ten  and  eleven  years.  AbM-fedd 
C  An.  MosL,'  tom.  i  p.  251)  says  ten  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days. 
Mohammedanism  cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign  or  a  more 
zealuus  apostle.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  contributed  more 
eflfioaciously  to  the  advancement  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  than 
the  prophet  himselt  Khondemir,  the  celebrated  Persian  historian, 
thus  recapitulates  the  praiseworthy  .acts  of  this  kalif:—"  He  took 


from  the  infidels  36,000  cities  or  oastlea,  destroyed  4000  temples  or 
churches,  and  founded  or  endowed  1400  mosques."  The  prophet  had 
the  greatest  esteem  for  Omar,  whose  daughter  Ha£uah  he  married. 
On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  heard  to  say,  "If  God  had  wished  to  send 
a  second  messenger  to  this  world,  his  choice  would  undoubtedly  have 
fallen  on  Omar."  The  devotion,  humility,  and  abstinence  of  this  kalif 
had  become  proverbial  among  Uie  Mussulmans.  He  never  tasted  any 
other  food  than  barley-bread  and  dates ;  water  was  his  only  drink; 
and  he  was  often  found  asleep  under  the  porch  of  a  mosque  or  beneath 
a  tree.  He  complied  most  strictly  with  all  the  precepts  of  the  Eordn. 
Eutychius  tells  us  that  during  his  kalifate  he  performed  nine  times 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  order  better  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Kordn,  he  lived  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  supporting 
himself  entirely  by  the  sale  of  leather  belts  which  he  manufactured. 
But  the  quality  for  which  Omar  was  most  conspicuous  was  justice, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  administered  with  an  even  hand  to  infidels 
as  well  as  believers.  The  historian  Wdkedi  says  that  the  staff  of 
Omar  was  more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successors.  In  the 
lifetime  of  Mohammed,  a  Moslem,  condemned  for  his  iniquitous  treat- 
ment of  a  Jew,  happening  to  appeal  to  Omar  from  the  sentence  of  the 
prophet,  he  immediately  cut  him  down  with  his  scymitar  for  not 
acquiescing  in  the  sentence  of  so  upright  a  judge.  From  this  circum- 
stance Mohammed  gave  Omar  the  surname  of  AJ-faruk,  which  he 
retained  ever  lufterwards,  a  word  meaning  the  divider,  or  the  discri- 
minator, thus  doubly  alluding  to  his  action  and  the  discernment 
which  prompted  it  Several  of  the  best  Mohammedan  institutioni 
date  from  the  reign  of  Omar.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  era  of  the 
Hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  all  Mohammedan  nations 
compute  their  years,  was  estalflished,  and  its  beginning  fixed  on  the 
16th  day  of  July,  a.i>.  622.  He  was  the  first  who  kept  armies  under 
pay,  and  assigned  pensions  to  officers  out  of  the  pubUo  revenue :  he 
instituted  a  wt%  of  police  force  to  watch  at  night  for  the  security  of 
the  citiaens;  and  he  promulgated  some  excellent  regulations  respecting 
the  duties  of  masters  towards  their  slaves.  He  was  also  the  first  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Amlr-al-mtimenin  (commander  of  the  faithful) 
instead  of  that  of  Khalifah-rastUi-Uahi  (vioar  of  the  messenger  of  God), 
which  his  predeoessor  Abti  Bekr  had  used.  Omar^s  memory  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  among  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunni,  or 
orthodox  seot;  not  so  among  the  Shiites^  or  partisans  of  Ali,  who  look 
upon  the  three  first  kalifs,  Abti  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othmdn,  as  usurpen 
of  tihe  kalifate,  to  the  prejudice  of  Ali,  to  whom,  they  pretend,  it 
belonged  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  prophet. 

(Ab4-l-fedd,  AnnaUs  Modemici,  translated  by  Reiske,  HafnisB.  1790, 
touL  L  fol.  250,  et  seq.;  Al-makin,  Sistoria  SartuenicOf  apud  Erpeniam, 
Ludg.  Batav.,  1625,  p.  20,  et  seq. ;  IbnShihnah  (manuscript),  Raudhatw 
l^numddlUr;  Simon  Ockley,  The  History  of  the  Sarttcefu,  p.  800;  Ibn-al- 
Khattib,  Historia  Calipharum,  apud  Casizi;  Bib.  Ar,  Eisp.  Etc.,  vol  il 
p.  177,  et  seq.;  B'Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.,  in  voc.  Omar  Ben  al-KhaUah, 
Khaled,  Damatfik,  IskandruJi,  et  alibi ;  Gibbon,  J)6cline  and  Fail, 
YoL  ix.  p.  222 ;  &a) 

OMAR  II.  (Abu  Hafbs),  the  eighth  kalif  of  the  family  of  Umeyyak 
who  reigned  in  the  East,  was  the  son  of  Abd-al-aziz,  and  the  nephew 
of  Abd-al-malek.  He  succeeded  his  cousin  Suleymdn,  in  the  month 
of  Safar,  a.h.  99  (Sept,  a.d.  717).  This  kalii^  who  on  his  mother's 
(Umm-Adssem)  side  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Omar,  imitated 
in  every  respect  the  conduct  and  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious  anoeator. 
He  was  simple,  modest,  and  frugal;  he  loved  justice  so  much  as  to 
sacrifice  to  it  his  own  interests  and  those  of  lus  family.  He  was 
religious  and  devout,  and  his  mind  was  always  occupied  with  the  idea 
of  a  future  world.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to 
suppress  the  maledictions  which,  since  the  time  and  by  the  order  of 
Muawiyah,  the  first  kalif  of  his  fainily,  had  been  read  in  all  the  mosques 
against  the  partisans  and  desoendants  of  Ali :  he  also  restored  to  the 
latter  the  lands  which  the  prophet  had  given  to  Ali,  and  decreed  that 
the  produce  should  be  equally  divided  among  their  posterity.  These 
and  other  acts  of  justice  towards  the  proscribed  race  raised  alarm 
among  the  members  and  partisans  of  the  family  of  Umeyyah,  and 
especially  Yezid,  his  cousin  and  successor.  They  feared  lest  Omar, 
carried  away  by  his  love  of  justice  and  his  respect  for  the  family  of 
the  prophet  should  appoint  a  grandson  of  All  to  succeed  him  in  the 
empire,  and  they  decided  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  they  accompliabed 
by  administering  to  him  a  slow  poison,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died 
at  Hdsserah,  in  Syria,  in  the  month  of  Rejeb,  a.h.  101  (Jan.,  a.d.  720), 
after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  five  months,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  age.  Omar  had  been  extremely  economical  in  his  person  and 
household,  but  his  excessive  liberality  exhausted  all  his  revenues;  and 
at  his  death  there  was  not  in  the  royal  cofliBrs  a  sum  sufficient  to  coTer 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

OMAR,  IBN  Ali-AFTTAS  AL-MUTAWATEL  ALA-ILLAH  fha 
who  trusts  in  God '),  was  the  fourth  and  last  sovereign  of  the  dynasty 
of  Beni  Al-afttas,  who  reigned  in  the  west  of  the  Peninsula  from 
▲.H.  408  to  487  (A.D.  1017-1094).  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
Tahya  Al-manstir  (a.d.  1082),  Omar  succeeded  him  in  a  kingdom 
which  extended  over  the  greatest  part  of  Extremadura  and  Portugal, 
and  the  capital  of  which  was  the  city  of  Badajoz.  At  that  time  the 
once  powerful  empire  oC  the  Beni  Umeyyah  had  vanished,  and 
Mohammedan  Spain  was  divided  into  sundi^  petty  kingdoms,  whose 
rulers  were  continually  waging  war  against  one  another*    One  of  the 
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most  actiTe  and  entorprisiDg  of  these  petty  mouarofas  waa  Omar, 
who  seema  to  have  poMeawd  all  the  qualificationa  of  a  good  Eaatem 
monaroh — ^inTincibleooiiFage,  mild  but  impartial  jastioe,  and  liberality 
toachiDg  upon  prodigality  towards  the  learned.  Soon  after  his  aooee- 
aion  to  the  throne,  hearing  that  Alfonso  VII.  was  besieging  Tehya, 
king  of  Toledo,  in  his  capital,  he  sent  his  son  Fadhl  to  his  assistanoe 
with  a  considerable  force;  but  after  several  sharp  enounnters,  in 
which  he  lost  the  best  of  his  men,  Fadhl  waa  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
Toledo  smrrendered  to  the  Christian  king  on  the  25th  of  May  ▲.D.  1085. 
The  taking  of  that  important  capital,  the  rapidity  with  which  Alfonso 
followed  up  his  conqnests,  and  more  than  all,  his  declaration  that  he 
would  not  lay  down  arms  mitil  he  had  conquered  the  whole  of 
Mohammedan  Spaio,  threw  alarm  among  the  Moorish  kings.  After  a 
meeting  held  at  Cordova  (a..d.  1086)  as  to  the  best  means  of  humbling 
the  pride  and  checking  the  power  of  Alfonso,  it  was  agreed  that  Omar 
should  write  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the  other  kings,  to  Ydsuf  Ibn 
TAihefin,  the  Almoravide  sultan  of  Marocco,  and  implore  the  help  of 
his  arms  against  the  formidable  Christian.  Yiisuf,  who  v^as  seeking 
for  a  pretext  to  leave  his  native  deserts  and  aetUe  with  his  ferocious 
bsnda  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Andalusia,  immediately  seised  on  the 
opportunity  offered  him,  and,  crossing  the  strait,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  in  August  A.D.  1086.  [Aluoravidss.]  •  Omar  and  the  other 
kinga  of  Mohammedan  Spain  hastened  to  join  the  Africans  with  their 
best  troops ;  and  four  months  afterwards  (December  a.ii.  1086)  was 
fought^  not  far  from  Badajoa,  at  a  place  calleid  Zalaca,  one  of  the  most 
strongly  contested  and  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.  The  flower 
of  the  Spanish  chivalry  remained  on  the  field.  Alfonso  himself  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  by  the  hand,  as  it  is  asserted,  of  Omar 
Ibn  Al-afltas.  Elated  with  success,  the  African  conqueror  soon 
turned  hia  arms  against  those  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  brave  Omar 
became  one  of  his  first  victims.  After  defendipg  for  some  time  his 
kingdom  against  the  superior  forces  of  his  adversary,  commanded  by 
Seyr  Ibn  Abi  Bekr,  Omar  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 
capital,  where  he  still  held  out  for  a  considerable  time.  The  inhabit- 
anta  luiving  at  last  obliged  him  to  capitulate,  Omar  surrendered  the 
city  on  oomlition  that  lUs  life  and  property  should  be  preserved*  The 
African  guieral  agreed  to  the  terms;  but  scarcely  had  Omar  left 
BadajoB  with  his  family  and  a  few  faithful  servants,  when  a  body  of 
cavalry  sent  by  Seyr  overtook  them,  and  they  were  all  put  to  death 
(February  a.d.  1090).  This  catastrophe  has  been  recorded  in  a 
beautiful  elegiac  poem  by  an  Arabian  poet  named  Ibn  Abdtin.  The 
poem  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

OMAR,  IBN  HAFSSU'N,  a  famous  rebel  who  long  defied  all  the 
power  of  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  was  bom  at  Boncto,  of  Christian 
parents,  towards  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  of  the  Hejira.  He 
was  at  first  a  tailor ;  but  finding  his  profession  beneath  him,  he  repaired 
to  TruxiUo,  a  town  in  Eztreinadura,  and  enlisted  himself  as  a  soldier. 
We  next  hear  of  him  as  a  captain  of  banditti  in  the  hills  of  Andalusia, 
where  he  long  baffled  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  defeated  all  the 
troopa  sent  for  his  apprehension.  Some  time  afterwards,  scorning  his 
narrow  limits,  he  went  to  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  seiaed  on  a  moun- 
tain fortress,  and  thence  extended  his  ravages  into  Aragon.  He 
appears  to  have  soon  subjected  the  neighbouring  country.  As  his 
foices  increased  he  assumed  the  tone  of  a  sovereigo,  exoited  the 
inhabitants  to  revolt  against  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  and  made  even 
an  offSnaive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Ordoho  IL,  king  of  Aaturias 
and  Ijeon.  Profiting  by  the  internal  troubles  which  at  that  time 
(A.D.  859)  agitated  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
warlike  but  unfortunate  prince,  Mohammed  L,  this  daring  rebel,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  Mohammedans  and 
Chriatians,  began  to  savage  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
to  commit  all  manner  of  depredations,  defeating  in  eveiy  encounter 
the  royal  armies  sent  against  him.  As  might  he  expected,  his  success 
brought  all  the  discontented  under  his  standard:  Abd-al-malek,  the 
governor  of  Lerida,  openly  embraced  his  cause,  and  the  example  waa 
followed  by  other  local  govemora.  Mohammed  advanced  to  chastise 
the  rebel  at  the  head  of  his  beet  troops  (866) ;  but  Omar,  who  had 
as  much  cunning  aa  courage,  eeeing  that  he  could  not  contend  against 
the  royal  forces,  had  recourse  to  the  following  stratagenL  By  his  mes- 
sengers he  persuaded  Mohammed  that  his  oaly  object  was  to  deceive 
the&  oommon  enemies,  the  ChristKsns,  in  order  better  to  turn  his  arms 
against  them ;  that  he  wsa  still  a  true  Mussulman,  and  a  loyal  subject 
Mohammed  prsised  him  for  his  policy,  promised  him  ample  reward  if 
he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  and  actually  sent  his  own  nephew, 
Zeyd  Ibn  E^m,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  strengthen  Omar  (866); 
but  no  sooner  had  the  prince  and  his  followers  reached  the  camp  than 
they  were  barbsrously  butcherd  by  their  treacherous  allies. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  catastrophe,  Mohammed  swore  to  be 
xevenged:  he  ordered  his  eldest  son,  Al-mundhir,  to  take  the  field 
against  the  rebels,  enjoining  him  never  to  appear  again  in  his  presence 
unless  he  had  completely  cmahed  the  perfidious  outlaw.  Al-mundhir 
Booght  Omar,  who  awaited  his  airival  without  fear.  In  the  bloody 
battle  that  ensued  (a.d.  867)  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their 
chief  waa  obliged  to  seek  refuge  among  the  fastnteses  of  the  Pyrenees. 
But  Omar  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  put  down  by  one  reverse, 
although  he  could  scarcely  depend  on  a  few  score  of  followers :  he 
ofiered  his  services  to  the  Navarrese,  gained  for  them  many  fortresses, 
•ad  teoeived  from  them  the  title  of  king.   The  govemon  of  Saragosaa 


andHuesoahavingtakenthe  field  agiansthim,he  defeated  their  united 
forces,  and  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  This 
time  the  Sultan  Mohammed  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  son  Al- 
mundhir,  marched  against  the  rebel  Omar  endeavoured  by  light 
skirmishing  to  prevent  a  general  engagement,  but  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  after  a  most  bloody  confiict,  in  which  he  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded,  his  army  was  completely  defeated  at  Aybar,  on  the  frontier 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  in  882.  Omsr  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  he  died  the  ensuing  year  from  his  wounda  He  left 
a  son,  named  Kdleb,  who  inherited  his  courage,  and  who,  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  father,  remained  in  undisturl^d  possession  of  Eastern 
Spain,  where  he  had  founded  a  kingdom,  until  he  was  ultimately  put 
down  by  Abd-al-rahman  III.  in  919.  Omar  and  his  son  E^eb  have 
been  often  confounded  by  Cardonne  and  Casiri ;  and  hence  the  error 
committed  by  M.  de  Sacy  ('  Biographie  UniverseUe,  in  voo. '  Omar  Ben 
Hafdsoun'),  who  made  one  out  of  the  two  individoals. 

OMAR,  an  eminent  physician  and  mathematician,  whose  complete 
name  and  titles  are  Oma&  Bbn  Abdbrrahuan  Ben  Ali  Abulhakbk 
Al-Kbbuani  (the  Carmanian,  probably  so  called  from  his  family 
having  been  originally  natives  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  or  Carmania, 
a  countiy  on  the  south-east  of  Persia).  He  was  bom  at  Cordova, 
▲.H.  368  (A.D.  990),  and  travelled  into  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  himself  in  geometry  and  medicine.  On  his  return  to  Spsin 
he  settled  at  Saragosaa,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  a.h.  468 
(a.d.  1080).  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  skill  in  performing 
sux^gical  operationB^  but  left  no  works  behind  him. 

OMAYYADES.    [Umatyadbs.] 

OMAR,  BBN-AHMED  BEN-CHALDUN  ABU  MOSLEM  AI*. 
HADHRAMI,  was  probably  born  (as  his  name  would  seem  to  imply) 
in  Hadhramaut,  a  province  of  Arabis.  He  gave  his  chief  attention  to 
geometzy,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  in  all  of  which  branches  of  scienca 
he  acquired  great  fame,  and  was  no  less  eminent  for  his  moral  charac- 
ter than  for  his  philosophical  attainments.  He  died  a.h.  iid  (a.d.  1071), 
at  Seville,  in  Spain,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  settled. 

«  OMER  PASHA,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Turkish  Forosa. 
MiOHBL  Lattab  (now  Omer  Paaha)  was  bom  in  1801,  at  Vlaski,  a 
village  in  the  cinile  of  Ogulin,  in  Austrian  Croatia.  His  fiither  waa 
Ueutenant4uiministrator  of  the  circle  of  Ogulin.  He  was  educated 
in  the  school  of  mathematics  at  Thurm,  in  Transylvania,  whence  he 
passed  into  the  Austrian  army  as  a  cadet  in  the  frontier  regiment  of 
Ogulin.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  service  when  he  became 
assistant  to  the  surveyor  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  consequence  of  a 
quarrel,  when  he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  quitted  the 
Austrian  territoiy  and  service,  and  passed  into  the  Turkish  province 
of  Bosnia,  where  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  merchant, 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  orsed,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Omer. 
After  some  time  he  accompanied  his  pupils  to  Constantinople,  where 
the  beauty  of  his  penmanship  is  stated  to  have  proouied  him  the 
situation  of  a  master  in  the  new  military  school  Khceroo  Pasha, 
seraskier,  or  minister  of  war,  took  notice  of  his  abilities,  introduced 
him  into  the  army,  attached  him  to  hia  personal  sti^,  and  after  a  time 
sanctioned  Omer^s  marriage  with  hia  ward,  a  ridi  heiress.  Aboat  this 
time  he  passed  two  years  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities, and  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  In  1883  he  had  beoome 
chief  of  battalion,  and  received  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  and 
interpreter  to  Oeneral  Chraanowski,  a  Pole,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  troopa  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople. Here  he  had  excellent  opportunities  of  gaining  experience 
in  the  details  of  military  management.  Khosroo  Pasha  atill  con- 
tinued to  be  his  patron,  and  introduced  him  to  the  late  Sultan,  who 
engaged  him  to  give  lessons  in  writing  to  his  son  Abd-ul-Medjid,  the 
present  Sultan.  He  is  described  by  Captain  Spencer  ('Travels  in 
Turkey,'  &a),  who  saw  him  at  Constantmople  in  1886,  as  a  man  of 
handsome  person  and  gentlemanly  address,  and  aa  speaking  with 
fiuency  the  French,  Qerman,  and  Italian  languages^ 

Omer^s  first  services  in  actual  warfare  were  daring  the  war  in  Syria 
(1889-40),  when  the  Turkish  troops  were  acting  against  the  Egyptian 
troops  under  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  accordance  with  a  treaty  signed  at 
London,  July  15, 1840,  a  fieet  of  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  ships 
advanced  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  order  to  aid  the  Sultan's  troops,  and 
commenced  operations  by  bombarding  and  storming  Beiruti  The 
strong  fortress  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  waa  also  bombarded  and  taken  in 
November  1840.  After  some  negodations,  Mehemet  Ali,  by  treaty, 
Jan.  11, 1841,  consented  to  relinquish  Syria,  and  retain  the  government 
of  Egypt  as  hereditary  viceroy. 

In  1842  Omer  received  the  title  of  Bey,  and  was  appointed  military 
commandant  of  the  district  of  Libanus,  in  the  eyalet  of  Tarablous,  in 
Syria.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in 
Albania,  This  operatlan  he  accomplished  successfully,  and  received 
the  title  of  Omer  Pasha.  He  afterwards  performed  a  similar  serrice 
in  Kurdistan,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Kurds  had  to  a  great  extent 
thrown  oflF  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  In  1848  when  a  Russian 
srmy  had  entered  Wallachia,  and  threatened  the  flank  of  the  revoln* 
tioDaiy  Hungarians,  Omer  Pasha  waa  aent  there  by  the  Sultan  in 
command  of  an  army  of  occupation.  The  abili^  and  discretion 
displayed  by  him  in  thia  critical  situation  attracted  much  attention, 
and  received  general  approval.    When  the  b(q^B  and  other  feudatories 
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of  Bomia,  in  1849^0,  reffued  to  reodve  the  Tanzimat^  and  openly 
opposed  the  ameliorationa  which  it  was  intended  to  introdnoe,  an 
expedition  under  Omer  Pasha  was  sent  against  them.  In  a  short  but 
energetic  campaign  he  reduced  the  revolted  beys  to  submission,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  much  adroitness^  and  an  eloquent  address  on  the 
2nd  of  August  1860,  induced  them  to  have  the  Tanzimat  read  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  on  which 
occasion  they  also  took  an  oath  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  principles 
of  the  new  codeu  Having  accomplished  his  mission  in  Bosnia^  he 
xvtumed  to  Bulgaria  in  March  1852. 

Omer  Pasha*s  next  expedition  was  against  the  mountaineers  of 
Montenegro,  who,  at  the  iottigation  and  under  the  leading  of  Prince 
Datiiel,  in  November  1852,  captured  the  Turldsh  fort  of  Zabljac,  on 
the  Lake  of  Scutari,  and  by  subsequent  conquests  and  acts  of  violence 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Turkish  government  to  interfere.  Omer 
Pasha  led  an  ^rmy  of  20,000  men  into  the  country,  and  having  seized 
all  the  strong  positions,  was  preparing  to  complete  the  subjection  of 
the  insurgents,  when  the  Austrian  government  interposed,  and  by  its 
influence  at  Constantinople  obtained  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish 
army  at  the  end  of  February  1853. 

The  success  which  had  uniformly  attended  the  military  and  political 
operations  of  Omer  Pasha  had  now  placed  him  in  the  highest  position 
as  a  commander  of  the  Turkish  armies ;  and  his  subsequent  campaign 
on  the  Danube  proved  that,  as  a  strategist,  he  was  at  least  equal  to  the 
Kussian  generals  opposed  to  hinL 

The  Sultan  declared  war  against  *Rus8ia  in  a  grand  council  held  in 
Constantinople  on  the  27th  of  September  1853.  The  causes  of  that 
war  are  matters  of  history.  The  Russians  had  entered  the  Danubian 
Principalities  in  the  previous  July,  with  an  army  of  91,000  men,  under 
the  command  in  chief  of  Prince  Qortschakoff,  and  with  240  pieces  of 
field-artillery  and  90  siege-guns.  By  the  end  of  September  Omer  Pasha 
had  assembled  in  Bulgaria  an  army  of  60,000  or  70,000  men,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  Shumla,  a  strong  position,  the  fortifications  of  which 
he  laboured  energetically  to  improve  under  his  own  inspection.  On 
the  28th  of  October  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  crossed  the  Danube 
from  Widin,  and  established  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
at  the  village  of  Cala&t  Meantime  Omer  Pasha  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  crossing  the  river  at  Rustchouk  and  at  TurtukaL  On  the 
1st  of  November  some  Turkish  troops  crossed  from  Rustchouk  to 
Giuigevo ;  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Russians,  but  on  the  2nd  of 
November  a  atronger  force  passed  over  the  river  from  Turtukai,  and 
intrenched  themselves  on  the  left  bank,  at  the  village  of  Oltenitza, 
where,  on  the  4th,  they  were  attacked  by  20  battalions  of  Russian 
infan^  and  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  several  batteries  of  artillery, 
marched  against  them  from  Bucharest.  The  Russians  wen  repulsed, 
but  renewed  their  assaults  on  successive  days  till  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Turks  destroyed  the  intrenchments  which  they  had 
constructed,  and  withdrew  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Ismael 
Pasha,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  completing  the  fortificationB  at 
Oalafat^  and  improving  the  communication  across  the  Danube  with 
the  fortress  of  Widin.  Omer  Pasha  thus  secured  the  position  at  Calafat, 
which  was  his  real  object,  the  conflicts  at  Giuigevo  and  Oltenitza  having 
been  feints.  Prince  Gortschakoff  then  withdrew  his  troops  to  Bucha- 
rest, and  put  them  in  march  to  Calafat,  which,  before  the  Russian 
army  could  reach  it,  had  been  made  very  strong.  At  the  end  of 
December  the  RussianB  began  their  assaults,  but  were  always  repulsed 
with  loss.  They  then  seized  a  strong  position  higher  up  the  river  at 
Citate,  where  they  intrenched  themselves.  There,  on  the  6th  of 
January  1854  they  were  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who  were  at  first 
repulsed,  but  the  assaults  were  continued  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th, 
when  the  Russians  were  driven  from  Citate,  and  on  the  10th  retreated 
to  Radovan.  From  the  28th  to  the  Slst  of  January  large  bodies  of 
Russian  troopa  occupied  all  the  strong  positions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calafat^  and  completed  the  investment  of  the  fortifications,  but  all 
attempts  to  take  the  place  were  ine£fectuaL  On  the  21st  of  April,  ihh 
Russian  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  Little  Wallachia  was  forthwith 
evacuated. 

Meantime,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  Prince  Gortschakoff  having  received 
additional  forces,  crossed  the  Danube  at  Galata,  Braila,  and  Ismail, 
and  entered  the  Dobnidscba,  with  artillery  and  a  siege-trsin,  for  the 

Purpose  of  stormmg  the  fortress  of  Silistria,  and  attacking  Omer 
asha  at  Shumla,  before  the  allied  French  and  English  armies,  then 
begiuning  to  move  to  Varna,  could  give  him  assistance.  Stupendous 
efiorto  were  made  to  take  Silistria,  but  without  success.  The  place 
was  invented  by  General  Luders,  May  19.  The  last  attack  was  made 
on  the  22ud  of  June,  but  failed ;  on  the  26th  the  siege  was  raised, 
and  the  Russian  troops  began  their  retreat  across  the  Danube,  and 
from  the  Dobrudscha.  The  Austrian  troops  soon  afterwards  advanced 
to  occupy  the  Danubian  principalities ;  the  Russians  withdrew  from 
Bucharest  on  the  80th  of  July,  and  began  their  retreat  across  the 
Pruth  on  the  2nd  of  August.  On  the  22nd  of  August  Omer  Pasha 
entered  Bucharest  as  commissioner  extraordinary  from  the  Sultan. 

On  the  14th  of  September  1854  the  alUed  armies  were  safely  landed 
in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  26th  they  occupied  the  high  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  SebastopoL  In  January  1855,  while  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  was  in  progress,  about  80,000  Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops 
under  Omer  Pasha  wei-e  landed  at  Eupatoria.  Intrenchments  and 
other  defences  were  in  process  of  construction  there*  hut  were  far  from 


complete,  when  about  40,000  Russian  troops,  with  abont  100  guns,  on 
the  17th  of  February  assaulted  the  place.  After  a  severe  conflict  the 
Turco-Egyptian  army,  with  aid  from  the  guns  of  an  English  steamer 
on  the  ooast^  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  about 
1000  men.  Eupatoria  was  afterwards  made  stronger  and  more  secure^ 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Omer  Pasha  was  taken 
to  the  allied  camp  at  SebastopoL 

The  Turkish  troops  and  their  commander  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  at  the  allied  camp  till  the  news  arrived  of  the  aiege  of  Kan, 
when  Omer  Pasha  proposed  to  carry  the  Turkish  troopa  to  the  eastera 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  oppose  the  Russians  in  Asia,  and  to  endeavour 
to  relieve  Ears.  This  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  other  generals  of 
the  allied  armies.  Omer  Pasha  was  dissatisfied,  and  proceeded  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Saltan, 
and  stated  his  views  to  the  Turkish  mimsters.  While  at  Constanti- 
nople he  was  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
by  Lord  Stratford  deRedcliffe,  under  commission  from  Queen  Victoria. 
After  much  delay,  and  not  till  after  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol  bad 
been  stormed  and  taken,  the  Turkish  troops,  in  the  month  of  October, 
were  landed  at  Batoum,  whence  Omer  Pasha  removed  them  to  Redont 
Kal^.  He  made  no  attempt  to  march  his  army  to  the  relief  of  Kui, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  approaches  to  it,  but  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  Russian  army 
by  marching  towards  Georgia,  and  threatening  Tiflia,  the  capital  On 
the  6th  of  November  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Ingour,  a  brosd 
and  rapid  river,  in  face  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  having  a  redoubt  and  other  intrenchments,  and  forced  the  Russians 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of  artillery.  Omer  Pasha  ad  vanoed 
to  Kutais,  but  was  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  by  unusually 
heavy  rains,  which  rendered  the  roads  impassable,  and  by  the  surrender 
of  Kan,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  left  the  Ruisian 
besieging  army  at  liberty  to  aet  against  him.  He  made  good  his  retreat 
to  Redout  Kal^  without  sustaining  any  loss  from  the  enemy.    [Sdfp.] 

OMRI,  king  of  Israel  from  B.O.  942  to  B.a  931,  waa  apparently  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  army  of  Baasha,  whose  son  Elah  succeeded 
him,  and  after  a  reign  of  two  years  was  assassinated  by  another  of  bit 
captains  named  Zimri,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  slew  sll  of 
the  race  of  Baasha,  and  ascended  the  throne.  The  army  which  wai 
encamped  before  Gibbethon,  a  town  of  the  Philistines^  revolted  against 
this  assumption,  and  elected  their  own  captain,  Omri,  who  prooeeded 
immediately  to  Tirzah,  then  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
besieged  it.  The  town  made  no  great  resistanoe,  but  on  the  entiy  of 
the  hostile  force  Zimri  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  was  burnt  in  it,  after 
a  reign  of  seven  days.  A  rival  named  Tibni  disputed  the  throne  with 
Omri,  and  "half  of  the  people  followed  Tibni,"  but  after  a  civil  war  of 
aix  years  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  became  sole  king  of  IsraeL  He  con- 
tinued and  increased  the  idolatry  of  the  calves ;  but  the  most  marked 
event  of  his  reign  was  his  relinquishing  Tiraah,  and  founding  the  dty 
of  Samaria,  which  thenoaforward  continued  the  capital  of  Israel  as 
long  as  it  remained  a  kingdom,  and  was  rassd  to  the  ground  by  Shal- 
numeser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  B.a  719.  Omri  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab. 

ONATAS  of  iEgina,  the  son  of  Micon,  was  alike  distingmshed  ai 
a  painter  and  a  sculptor.  He  was  contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  and 
lived  accordingly  in  the  early  part  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  before  tne  Christian  era.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  Pliny, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram  upon  a  statue  of  Apollo  bj 
him,  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  he  is  noticed  only  by  Pausaniaa,  who 
however  mentions  several  of  his  work%  and  speaka  of  him  in  terms  of 
great  praiaa  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  group  of  Homerio  heroes  near 
the  great  temple  at  Olympia,  which  were  dedicated  by  the  Achteana 
in  common;  Thiersch  attributes  them  all  to  Onatas,  but  his  name 
was  inscribed  on  one  only.  Pausanias  says  that  the  AchsBan  people 
in  common  dedicated  those  statues  which  represent  the  Greeks  who 
drew  lots  for  the  challenge  of  Hector;  they  stood  armed  with  speais 
and  ahields  near  the  great  temple ;  opposite  to  them  was  Nestor  with 
the  lots  in  a  helmet.  There  were  eight  besides  Neator ;  the  statue  of 
Ulysses,  which  made  the  ninth,  had  been  removed  by  Nero  to  Boma 
Of  the  remaining  eight,  only  one,  that  of  Agamemnon,  had  Ids  name 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  it  was  written  from  right  to  left.  On  the  shield 
of  another  was  represented  a  oock,  and  this,  says  Pausanias,  wsa 
Idomeneus,  the  grandson  of  Minos.  In  the  interior  of  the  shield  was 
an  inscription,  which  stated  that—"  As  well  as  many  othen,  this  ia 
the  work  of  the  skilful  Onatas :  Mioon  waa  his  father,  his  birth-plaoa 
JEgina." 

The  Thasians  also  dedicated  a  bronae  atatne  of  Hercules  by  Ooatss 
at  Olympia,  with  a  dub  in  his  right  and  a  bow  in  his  left  hand;  it 
measured  ten  cubita,  and  the  name  of  Onatas,  with  his  birth-place  and 
parentage,  was  inscribed  upon  it  Pausanias  observea  with  respect  to 
Onatsa  that  he  waa  not  aurpaaaed  by  any  artist  that  had  appeared  in 
the  school,  or  from  the  workshops  of  Attica,  since  Dsedalus;  that  i^ 
from  Daedalus  to  Onataa's  own  time^  which  was  shortly  before  Phidiai. 
Pausaniaa  mentions  further,  by  Onatas,  at  Olympia^  a  Meroory  cany* 
ing  a  ram  under  his  arm ;  he  had  on  a  helmet  and  a  cloak  besides  a 
tunic  or  under  robe :  he  was  asaisted  by  Callitelesb  whom  Pauaaniaa 
aupposes  to  have  been  the  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas. 

Onatas  cast  also  in  bronze  a  statue  of  Ceres  the  Black,  or  Demeter 
Molaina,  for  the  PhigaUans,  in  the  place  of  an  old  wooden  image  whiob 
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WM  destrojed  hy  fire.  Onatas  cast  the  new  itatue  firom  a  picture  or 
wooden  image  of  the  former  one^  assisted  by  a  Tision  in  a  dream :  it 
had  a  horn's  head.  He  made  also  a  statue  of  Apollo,  at  Pergamos, 
magnifioent  for  its  size  and  its  workmanship.  Onatas  made  also  the 
bconxe  chariot  of  Hiero,  dedicatsd  by  his  son  Deinomenes  at  Olympia 
in  honour  of  his  father's  victories  in  the  games :  the  horses  and  riders 
were  by  Calamis.  He  made  also,  together  with  Oalynthos,  an  artist 
otherwise  unknown,  the  monument  dedicated  by  the  Tarentines  at 
Delphi :  they  tent  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Peuoetii,  a 
neighbouring  barbarous  people.  The  offerings  consisted  of  several 
figurea  of  warriors  on  foot  and  on  horseback:  Opis,  king  of  the 
lapygesy  who  assisted  the  Peucetii,  was  represented  dying;  near  him 
stood  the  hero  Taras,  and  Phalanthus,  by  whom  was  a  dolphin : 
Fhalanthus  was  saved  from  shipwreck  in  the  Crisssaan  sea  and  brought 
on  shore  by  a  dolphin. 

Onatas  is  mentioned  only  once  as  a  painter.  He  decorated  with 
Polygnotus  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Areia 
at  Plataa.  Onatas  painted  the  first  expedition  of  the  Aigivee  against 
Thebes.  He  probably  also  painted  at  Platsea  the  picture  of  Euryganea 
lamentiDg  the  death  of  her  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices  killed  by  each 
other's  lumds;  which,  according  to  Sylburgius,  is  by  a  manuscript 
error  attributed  to  Onasias,  otherwise  not  mentioned.  Bdttiger  sup- 
posea  Mioon  the  father  of  Onatas  to  be  the  celebrated  Athenian  painter 
of  that  name. 

(Pausanias,  v.  25, 27,  vi  12,  viii  42,  ix.  4, 5,  z.  18 ;  Junius,  CcUalogiu 
A  rtificum  ;  Thiersch,  Bpoeken  der  Bildendm  Kwui  unter  den  Griechen  ; 
Bdttiger,  Idetn  zur  Archdologie  der  MaMereL) 

O'NKELOS  was  the  author  of  the  most  celebrated*  of  the  Targums, 
or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  age  at  which  he 
lived  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty.  Jahn  concludes  from 
hb  style  that  he  wrote  not  later  than  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Gamaliel ; 
this  would  place  him  about  the  time  of  Christ.  From  the  mention 
made  of  him  by  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  and  from  the  purity  of  his 
hnguage,  which  is  much  better  Chaldee  than  that  used  in  Palestine, 
and  approflM^es  more  nearly  than  any  other  extant  specimen  of  the 
language  to  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  Eichhom  supposes  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Babylon.  His  Taigum  contains  the  Pentateuch 
only.  It  is  a  faithful  version,  and  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  that  it  used  to  be  chanted  to  the  same  notes,  alternately 
with  the  Hebrew,  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  This  Targum  is  not  mentioned  by  Origen  or 
Jeromo,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  drcumstanoe 
that  Origen  did  not  know  Chaldee,  and  that  Jerome  only  leomt  it  late 
in  life.  The  Targum  of  Onkeloa  is  printed  in  the  Antwerp  and  Com- 
plutanaian  Polyglotts,  in  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  Walton's 
Polyglott. '  It  has  been  published  separately  at  various  times.  The 
editioo  which  has  been  generally  foUowed  is  that  of  Venice,  1518, 
and  1525-26.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Alfonso  de  ^mora^ 
Paulas  Fagius,  Bemardinus  Baldus,  and  Andrew  de  Leon  of  Zamora. 

OMSLOW,  QEORGE,  an  eminent  French  composer,  was  bom  at 
CSlermont  in  Auvergne  (now  the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme),  in  1784. 
He  was  of  a  noble  English  family;  his  father,  the  Honourable  Edward 
Onslow,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  having  married  a 
French  lady  and  settled  in  Franoe.  Qeoige  Onslow,  having  at  an  early 
age  shown  a  musical  genius,  was  carefully  instructed  in  the  art.  He 
Isamed  the  pianoforte  under  Dussek  and  Cramer,  and  studied  harmony 
and  composition  under  the  celebrated  Reicha,  professor  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire. Bom  of  wealthy  parents,  and  himself  married  to  a  rich  lady 
of  Roaeo,  he  lived,  in  his  native  town,  the  uneventful  life  of  an  amateur, 
devoted  to  his  art,  which  he  cultivated  with  such  ardour  and  success 
ss  to  gain  a  place  among  the  distinguished  artists  of  his  time.  He 
died  on  the  8rd  of  October,  1843.  Onslow's  works  are  numerous. 
Be  composed  two  operas — 'L'Alcalde  de  la  Vega,'  and  <Le  Colporteur,' 
both  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  with  great  success,  the  one  in 
1824,  the  other  in  1827.  But  his  principal  compositions  are  instm- 
mental :— they  consist  of  quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
and  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  All  of  them  are 
known  to  and  prised  l^  the  musical  world;  but  the  most  highly 
esteemed  are  his  quintets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  two  violoncellos, 
or  violoncello  and  double-bass.  These  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  peealiar  oombination  of  instruments,  but  for  their  masterly  con- 
struction .and  beautiful  effects;  and  they  are  consequently  in  frequent 
use  by  our  moat  distinguished  oonoert-performen. 

OORT,  ADAM  VAN,  son  of  Lambert  Van  Oort,  waa  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1557.  He  derived  his  instraction  from  his  fkther,  and 
soon  rose  into  esteem  as  a  painter  of  history,  and  likewise  as  an  able 
pamtor  of  landscapes.  Van  Oort^s  greatest  honour  however  is,  that  he 
was  the  fijrst  instructor  of  Rubens,  whose  works  have  immortalised  his 
maater  s  name  as  well  aa  his  own. 

Though  in  his  best  time  his  composition  was  agreeable  and  the 
drawing  correct,  he  neglected  the  study  of  nature,  and  was  entirely  a 
mannerist.  In  his  latter  time  his  performances  had  little  to  recom- 
mend them  except  freedom  of  handling  and  good  colouring.  Tet, 
with  all  his  defects,  he  was  looked  upon  aa  a  good  painter ;  and  Rubens 
used  to  say  that  if  he  had  studied  at  Rome,  he  would  have  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries.    He  died  in  1641,  aged  eighty-four. 

OPIE,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Sk  Agues  near  Tnuo  in] 


Cornwall,  in  which  parish  he  was  bom  in  1761,  was  one  of  those  artista 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  gifted  with  an  intuitive  feeling  guiding 
them  towards  a  destination  against  which  all  circumstances  appear  to 
conspire.  The  humble  condition  of  bis  family  was  the  least  obstaob; 
for  besides  that,  there  was  nothing  around  lum  either  to  awaken  his 
perceptions  of  art  or  to  encourage  his  early  attempts  in  it  Intending 
to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  his  father  was  much  more  disposed 
to  check  what  he  considered  an  idle  boyish  pastime  than  to  foster 
proofs  of  dawning  talent  Opie  however,  undeterred  by  his  father's 
disapprobation,  began  to  take  likenesses  of  his  relations  and  neighbours, 
the  fame  of  which  productions  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  John  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  then 
practising  as  a  physician  at  Tmro.  The  Doctor  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  painting,  and  took  Opie  into  his  house  in  the  double  capacity 
of  his  prot^g^  and  his  footboy.  How  long  he  remained  beneath 
Wolcot's  roof  is  uncertain ;  some  time  after  quittiog  it  he  came  to  the 
metropolis  under  the  doctor's  immediate  care  and  protection.  In  the 
time  between  leaving  his  service  and  coming  up  to  town,  he  pursued 
his  art  aa  an  itinerant  portrait-painter,  and  with  such  success,  that 
though  hii  charges  never  amounted  to  the  value  of  any  gold  coin,  he 
was  able  not  only  to  make  a  smart  appearance,  but  to  remit  money  to 
his  mother. 

On  arriving  at  London  with  Wolcot  in  1781  he  was  introduced  to 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  whom  he  found  more  liberal  of  advice  than  lavish  of 
expressions  of  astomshment  at  the  talents  of  an  untaught  lad.  Woloot's 
object  however^  was  to  secure  immediate  fiime  for  his  prot^g^  aa  a 
miraculous  genius,  and  distinction  for  himself  as  a  discriminating  and 
generous  patron.  Aware  that  the  public  are  always  ready  to  meet  any 
novelty  or  wonder  more  than  half  way,  the  doctor  took  his  measures 
aooordiagly,  and  with  such  succsss,  that  within  a  very  short  time  his 
Cornish  lad  became  almost  the  rage  among  the  fashionable  world. 
Visitors  and  sitters  so  thronged  around  him,  that  their  carriagea 
literally  crowded  the  street  where  he  resided.  But  people  cannot 
wonder  for  ever :  the  fever  of  fashionable  admiration  subsided  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come  on ;  and  Opie  was  comparatively  deserted. 
In  fact  he  was  ill-suited  to  become  a  permanent  favourite  wit^  the 
fashionable;  there  was  nothing  engaging  in  his  person  and  address,  no 
fiattery  either  in  his  language  or  his  pencil,  which  latter  possessed 
much  more  of  vigour  and  homely  truth  than  of  grace  and  artificial 
refinement;  and  he  suooeeded  far  better  with  male  heads  and  strongly 
marked  countenancsa  than  with  females  and  with  pretty  faoea.  When 
it  had  subsided  however,  the  tide  of  fashionable  patronage  left  him  in 
comfortable  circumstaacea.  He  further  sought  to  establish  his  inde- 
pendence by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  weidthy  pawnbroker,  but  the 
match  proved  a  most  unhappy  one^  and  he  was  glad  to  obtain  a  divorce. 
In  1798  he  married  a  secoud  time,  to  Miss  Amelia  Alderson,  who  subse- 
qu^tly  became  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the  day,  and  in 
whom  he  foun^an  inteUectual  companion  and  judicious  adviser.  [Ofib, 
Amblul] 

Instead  of  abandoning  portrait-painting  on  the  discouragement  imme- 
diately following  his  first  success,  Opie  divided  his  attention  between 
that  and  historical  painting,  in  which  latter  his  best  known  productions 
are— 'The  Murder  of  Jamea  L  of  Scotland;'  the  < Death  of  David 
Riario;* 'Arthur  taken  prisoner;'  'Hubert  and  Arthur;'  ' Belisarius ;' 
'Juliet  in  the  garden,'  &c.  None  of  these  works  affect  ideal  beauty  or 
refined  poetical  conception,  but  they  are  stamped  by  energy  of  style^ 
and  by  vivid  reality ;  for  instead  of  attending  to  conventional  beauties, 
the  artist  adhered  closely  to  his  modeU ;  one  fortunate  consequence  of 
which  was  the  striking  truth  of  his  colouring. 

Opie's  education  had  been  exceedingly  limited,  and  was  in  no  degree 
a  literary  one.  Sensible  of  his  deficiency  in  that  respect,  he  sou^t  to 
repair  it  in  after-life  by  studying  the  best  English  authors,  and  having 
a  clear  judgment  and  a  strong  memory,  distinguished  himself  in  conver- 
sation by  his  force  of  intellect  Thus  qualified  he  aspired  to  the 
professorship  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  having  previously 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  British  Institution ;  but  he  with- 
drew on  finding  himself  opposed  by  Fuseli  When  Fuseli  was  obliged 
to  resign  on  being  appointed  Keeper,  Opie  again  offered  himself  aa 
candidate,  and  was  elected.  He  delivered  only  four  lectures  (after* 
wards  published  by  his  widow),  in  the  months  ot  Februaiy  and  March, 
1807.  On  tMh  9th  of  the  following  April  he  died,  and  was  buried  on 
the  20th  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  near  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

OPIE,  AMELIA,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  Dr.  James  Alderson,  a  physician  of  Norwich,  where  she 
was  bom  on  November  12, 1769.  Her  mother,  a  woman  of  consider- 
able talent,  attended  to  the  care  of  her  daughter's  education,  but  she 
died  in  1784,  and  the  daughter  aasumed  the  position  of  mistress  in  her 
father's  house,  and  became  hia  companion.  Handsome  and  lively, 
possessing  musical  talents,  her  company  waa  much  sought,  and  she 
enjoyed  society  thoroughly,  but  it  did  not  tend  to  solid%  her  mind. 
Very  early  in  life  also  she  took  a  fancy  to  attend  the  trials  in  the 
assise  courts,  which  she  continued  to  frequent  even  at  an  advanced 
age.  Her  father  was  an  admirer  likewise  of  the  principles  advocated 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  revolution;  these  his  daughter 
adopted,  and  she  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke  and  his 
associates  for  high  treason,  of  which  she  wrote  home  an  account  In 
this  whirl  of  social  life,  law,  and  politicB,  she  had  the  judgment  to 
form  her  fiiiendshipa  among  peraons  distioguished  for  their  virtues  and 
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talenta*  and  bIm  gave  some  of  b«r  leisure  to  Uteratore,  writing  one  or  two 
tragedies,  which  however  were  never  published,  some  poetry,  and  a  novel, 
oalled  *  The  I^Migers  of  Coquetiy,'  which  was  published  anonymously, 
and  attracted  no  attention.  In  1798  she  married  Mr.  Opie,  and,  encou- 
raged by  her  husband,  in  1801  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  author, 
with  **  a  simple  mond  tale"  as  she  herself  styled  it^  entitled '  Father  and 
Paughter.'  It  was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  furnished  the  plot  of 
the  opera  of  *  Agnese,*  by  Paer ;  yet  it  has  little  power,  even  of  pathos, 
bat  is  told  in  an  easy  unpretending  style,  while  its  chief  merit  is  now 
that  it  details,  though  with  no  conviction  of  its  impropriety,  the 
harshness  witii  which  lunatics  were  then  treated,  and  the  instinctive 
kindness  which  led  her  to  show  by  the  fictitious  example  the  possi- 
bility of  governing  them  by  kindness.  In  1802  she  published  'Poems/ 
•  volume  in  which,  without  striking  poetic  genius,  there  is  much 
natural  grace  and  sweetness.  In  the  autumn  of  1802  she  and  her 
husband  visited  France,  and  of  this,  her  first  journey,  she  published 
•n  account  in  'Tait's  ll^agazine'  in  1881.  In  180i  she  published  the 
novel  of  < Adeline  Mowbray;  or  Mother  and  Daughter/  in  8  vols., 
which  added  considerably  to  her  reputation,  and  some  passages  of 
which  are  highly  pathetic ;  but  she  still  wanted  art  in  grouping  and 
developing  her  characters,  and  in  combining  her  incidents.  In  1805 
'  Simple  Tales/  in  4  vols,  were  issued.  With  virtuous  principles  and 
good  feelings,  an  artlessness  that  steals  into  the  heart,  and  language 
easy  and  simple  though  not  always  strictly  accurate,  there  is  still 
the  same  want  of  logical  coherence ;  the  tales  want  reality.  The 
characters  are  ill-defined  and  often  extravagant,  yet  the  'Rufilan  Boy' 
and  '  Murder  will  out '  will  always  produce  an  interest.  In  1807  after 
^e  death  of  her  husband,  she  returned  to  the  home  of  her  father.  In 
1808  she  published  '  The  Wanior^s  Return  and  other  Poems/  and  in 
the  foUovring  year  her  husband's  '  Lectures  on  Painting/  to  which  she 
prefixed  a  memoir.  In  1812  appeared  'Temper,'  a  tide  in  which  she 
introduced  many  of  her  impressions  of  France ;  and  in  1818  '  Tales  of 
Beal  Life,'  which  however  are  not  more  real  than  her  former  tales. 
In  1816  'Valentine's  £ve^'  a  novel  in  8  vols,  was  published,  developing 
tome  of  her  religious  viewa^  now  becoming  more  decided.  In  1818 
'Tales  of  the  Hearty'  and  in  1822  'Madeline^'  neither  of  them  rising 
above  the  average  of  the  preceding;  Her  next  work, '  Illustrations  of 
Lying,'  appeared  in  1825,  and  was  dedicated  to  her  father ;  they  oonsist 
of  short  tales,  made  for  her  avowed  purpose,  with  dissertations,  and 
show  more  decidedly  than  any  the  great  defect  in  her  reasoning  powers^ 
though  all  evince  the  most  praiseworthy  intentions. 

Early  in  life  Mrs.  Opie  had  been  intimate  with  the  Quaker  family 
of  the  Frys,  particularly  with  Mrs.  Fky,  and  through  them  with  the 
Gumeys.  In  1814  a  letter  from  J.  J.  Gumey  appears  to  have  made  much 
impression  on  her  mind,  she  commenced  attending  the  Quaker  meet- 
ings, and  in  1825,  with  her  father's  consent,  she  formally  joined  their 
society.  In  1825  her  father  died,  but  she  continued  to  make  Norwich 
her  abiding  place,  varied  by  frequent  viidts  to  her  friends,  to  Scotland, 
and  the  Continent.  She  had  adopted  the  style  and  dress  of  the  society 
she  had  joined,  but  did  not  give  up  her  literary  pursuits.  She  stiU 
wrote  occasional  poems,  and  in  1828  'Detraction  Displayed'  was 
published.  In  1829  she  visited  Paris,  and  her  old  political  feelings 
seem  to  have  revived.  She  wrote  some  verses  on  the  tricolor, 
addressed  to  Lafayette,  in  which  she  says  that  at  the  sight  of  it,  "  I 
seem  to  feel  youth's  hours  return."  In  1880,  on  tiie  expulsion  of 
Charles  X.,  she  again  went  to  Paris,  and  has  given  a  lively  account  of 
what  she  saw.  In  1883  '  Lays  for  the  Dead/  a  volume  of  poems,  was 
published.  In  1835  she  made  a  tour  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  of 
which  she  gave  an  account  in  'Tait's  Magazine/  in  1840.  She  con- 
tinued active  and  beneficent  for  some  years,  contributing  occasionally 
as  she  had  done  through  previous  years,  to  various  periodical  works, 
and  after  an  illness  of  some  duration,  she  died  at  Norwich  Dec.  2, 1853. 
Her  Life  has  been  written  with  much  care  by  an  attached  friend.  Miss 
C.  L.  Brigbtwell,  and  published  in  1854.  It  may  perhaps  be  added 
that  Mrs.  Opie  was  cousin  to  Sir  £.  H.  Alderson,  the  late  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  son  of  her  father's  younger  brother,  who  died 
in  1857. 

OPILIU&    [Macbinus.] 

OPITZ,  MAKTIN,  considered  the  father  of  modem  German  poetry, 
was  bom  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia,  in  1597.  While  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Breslau  he  produced  several  Latin  poems^  which  were  printed.  On 
quitting  Breslau  he  studied  successively  at  Beuthen,  Frankfurt,  and 
Ueidelbexg ;  and  it  was  at  the  first-mentioned  place  that  he  composed 
his  dissertation  entitled  '  Aristarchus,  sive  de  Contemptu  Lingueo 
Teutonica}/  1618,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  merits  of  his  native 
tongue.  At  Heidelbeig  he  formed  many  literary  friendships,  and  met 
with  patrons  whose  attachment  afterwards  proved  highly  servicable 
to  him. 

Having  renounced  his  legal  studies,  he  began  to  employ  his  pen 
very  industriously  both  in  Latin  and  German  composition.  Yet, 
whether  from  resUessnees  of  disposition  or  some  other  cause,  he  was 
continually  cbansing  his  pUce  of  abode.  Scarcely  had  he  been  a  year 
at  Heidelberg  when  he  quitted  it  for  Strasbourg,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  after  (162u)  visited  the  Netherlands,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Vosaius,  Butgersius,  and  Dan.  Heinsius.  The  exam- 
ple of  tins  last  eminent  scholar  determined  him  to  cultivate  his 
native  tongue  with  still  greater  assiduity,  and  to  do  for  the  German 
language  and  poetiy  what  had  already  been  accompUshed  in  that  of 


Holland.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  his  friend  Heinrich 
Albert  Hamilton,  a  young  Dane  of  noble  family,  to  Holstein;  and 
while  he  was  his  guest  composed  his  '  Trostgedicht,'  ur  poem  on 
Consolation  in  the  Disasters  of  War,  which  however  he  did  not  publish 
imtil  nearly  thirteen  years  afterwards  (1633),  when  war  was  rsging  in 
Germany.  In  1622  he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  Siebenbiirgen 
(Gabriel  Bethlen)  to  become  teacher  of  philosophy  snd  humanities  at 
the  school  of  Weissenburg.  It  was  during  his  residence  there  that  he 
commenced  his  '  Dacia  Antiqua,'  an  historical  work  of  great  labour 
and  research,  on  which  he  employed  himself  for  sixteen  years,  but 
which  was  left  incomplete^  snd  lost  when  his  manuscripts  were  dis- 
persed after  his  death.  He  retumed  to  Liegnitz  in  1623,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  poems.  Not  very 
long  after  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  through  Saxony,  and  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  noticed  by  Ferdmand  IL, 
who  bestowed  a  laurel  crown  upon  him  for  his  poem  on  the  death  of 
the  archduke,  which  production  however  was  rather  a  triumphal  song 
in  honour  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

In  1626  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  (lount  von 
Dohna,  a  nobleman  equally  eminent  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a 
scholar ;  and  notwithstanding  his  patron  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Opitz  a  Lutheran,  with  very  little  taste  moreover  for  military  afikin, 
they  lived  together  upon  the  best  footing,  and  the  poet  was  enabled  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  travelling  by  accompanying  the  count  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hugo  Grotius  and  other  eminent 
literary  persons.  His  patron  dying  shortly^  after  (1633)  their  return 
from  Frsoice,  Opitz  (who  had  previously  had  a  patent  of  nobility  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  emperor,  with  the  style  of  Opitz  von  Bober 
feld)  met  with  another  protector  in  the  Duke  of  Brieg,  who  enabled 
him  to  visit  Prussia,  in  order  that  he  might  there  pursue  his  studies 
at  a  distance  from  the  troubles  which  then  agitated  Germany.  For 
some  time  he  settled  at  Danzig,  where,  having  recommended  himself 
to  Uladiriaus  lY.  of  Poland,  by  a  poem  on  his  campaign  agsiost 
Russian-one  of  his  most  masterly  and  energetic  productions— he  was 
appointed  Polish  historiographer.  But  while  his  literary  reputation 
was  daily  increasing,  and  his  circumstances  becoming  more  prosperous, 
a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  Danzig,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  on 
the  20th  of  August  1639,  in  his  forty-eecond  year.  Owing  to  the  fear 
of  contagion,  his  papers  and  manuscripts  were  put  away  and  irrecove^ 
ably  lost. 

His  published  works  however  sufiiciently  attest  the  important 
services  he  performed  for  German  literature,  more  especialiy  as 
regards  the  limguage  and  its  mechanical  structure.  As  a  poet  he  can 
be  considered  great  only  by  comparison  with  his  predeoessors  and 
contemporaries.  Though  strong  native  good  sense  and  amiable 
feelings  display  themselves  in  his  productions,  together  with  great 
correctness  and  purity  of  style,  and  occasional  felicity  of  expression, 
there  is  more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  poet  in  his  compositioos— 
more  of  elaborate  study  and  sound  judgment  than  impasuoned 
feeling.  Still,  but  for  his  labours  in  refining  the  lauguage,  tho  poets 
of  the  18th  century  would  have  had  to  contend  with  nearly  all  the 
difficulties  which  the  labours  of  Opitz  had  helped  to  remove.  Opiti 
succeeded  best  in  moral  and  didactic  subjects,  such  as  his  '  Preis  der 
Gemuthsruhe/  '  Vielgut,'  &c  Among  his  lyric  productions  his  yenion 
of  the  Psalms  contains  some  of  his  most  successful  efibrts.  Uis  prose 
style  has  also  much  merit,  and  recommends  itself  by  the  qualities  of 
correctness,  precision,  and  deamess,  in  which  respect  his  translation 
of  Barclay's  '  Argenis'  (1626)  is  a  masterpiece,  considering  in  what 
condition  the  language  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  produced. 

OPPIAN  (^Ovnuufhs),  an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cilicia 
(Hieronymus,  in  'Ezek./  47;  Athen.,  'Diepnos./  lib.  L  p.  13  b.,  ed. 
Casaub.),  two  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  under  the  titles  '  Cyne* 
getica'  and  'Halieutica.'  His  father's  name  was  Agesilaus^  and  his 
mother's  Zenodota,  but  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  authorities 
are  not  quite  agreed.  Syncellus  ('Chronogr./  pp.  352, 353)  and  Jerome 
(in  'Ohronia')  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus; 
but  Sozomen  ^'Prsefat.  ad  Hist.  Eccles.'),  Suidas  (in  voce 'Onriw^}, 
and  others,  state  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus;  and 
though  Oppian  in  both  his  poems  ('Halieut,'  lib.  i.  v.  3 ;  and  lib.  It. 
V.  5;  'Cyneget,'  lib.  i  v.  3)  addresses  the  emperor  by  the  name 
'  Antoninus,'  it  is  probable  that  Caracalla  is  meant,  as  this  appellation 
was  conferred  upon  him  when  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  empire,  A.D.  198  (Herodian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10),  and  is  the  name  by 
which  he  is  commonly  designated  by  the  ancient  historians,  Herodiai^ 
Dion  Cassius,  &a  As  to  his  birthplace,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have 
been  Corycus,  but  tiie  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  life  of  Oppian 
and  most  other  authorities  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Anazarba,  a  city 
which  also  gave  birth  to  Dioscorides.  Indeed  Oppian  himself  sAms 
to  refute  the  assertion  of  Suidas,  for  in  the  third  book  of  the 
'  Halieutics,'  v.  205,  sq.,  he  distinguishes  his  fellow-countrymen  from 
their  neighbours  the  Corycians.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  cohsideration  in  his  native  city,  for  he  was  banished  to 
the  island  of  Melita  in  the  Hadriatic  by  Severus,  for  suffering  himself 
to  be  so  entirely  engrossed  by  lus  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect 
commg  in  person  along  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  emperor  when,  in  taking  a  progress  through  Cilioii^  he  noade  his 
entrance  into  Anazarba.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  his  son 
Oppian,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education 
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under  the  loperinteiideiioe  of  hk  hXtietf  and  who  now  b^gan  to 
devote  himself  to  pceiiy.  AoooidiDgly  he  oompoied  hie 
fishing,  end  presented  it  either  to  the  Emperor  flerems  (I 
'Pnofet.  ad  Hist  Sooles.'X  or  mora  probably  (Soidas;  Oppian* 
'Halieiit/  i  8,  iv.  5)  to  his  son  Osracalla,  who  was  so  mnoh  pleased 
with  it  that  he  not  odIt  repealed  the  sentence  of  his  fsther^s  baoish- 
ment,  but  also  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  Terse  that 
it  oontained.  He  died  of  the  plague  shortly  after  his  retom  to  his 
native  oountry,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  leaving  behind  him  three 
poems,  on  Hawking  (*I|«vriic&),  Hunting  {Kvyirytrucii),  and  Fishing 
('AXicvriim). 

The  '  Ixeuties '  consisted  of  two  books,  according  to  Soidas,  or  rather 
of  fiYe^  according  to  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  Oppian's  life,  and 
are  no  longer  extant;  but  a  Ureek  Paraphrase  in  prose^  by  EuteoniuSy 
of  three  books,  was  published,  8to,  Havnise,  1702;  Gr.  and  Let,  ed. 
£.  TVindingius,  which  is  also  ineerted  inSchneider^s  edition  of  Oppian, 
8vo,  Argent.,  1776. 

The  'Cynegetics '  sie  written  in  hexameter  verse,  consist  of  kbout 
2100  lines^  and  are  divided  into  four  books ;  they  display  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  with  which  however  a  good  many  absurd 
fables  are  mixed  up.  He  says  expressly  that  the  tusks  of  the  elephant 
are  not  teeth  but  home  (lib.  li,  v.  491,  sq.),and  mentions  a  report 
that  these  animals  are  able  to  jpedb  (v.  6i0,  sq.) :  he  states  that  there 
is  no  aueh  thing  as  tk  female  rhinoceros,  but  tlu^  sll  these  animals  sre 
of  the  male  sex  (v.  663);  that  the  lioness  when  pregnsnt  for  the  first 
time  brings  furth  five  whelps  at  a  birth,  the  seccmd  time  four,  the 
next  three,  then  two,  and  lastly  only  one  (lib.  iii,  v.  58,  sq.);  that 
the  beer  brings  forth  her  cubs  hslf  formed,  and  Ucks  them  into  shape 
(v.  159,  sq.) ;  that  so  great  is  the  enmity  between  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb^  that  even  after  death,  if  two  drums  be  made  of  their  hides,  the 
wolTa  hide  vdll  put  to  silence  the  lamb's  (v.  282,  sq.) ;  that  the  hyenas 
annually  change  their  sex  (v.  288,  sq.) ;  that  the  boards  teeth  contain 
fire  inaide  them  (v.  879,  sq.) ;  that  the  ichneumon  leaps  down  the 
throat  of  the  crocodile  while  lying  asleep  with  its  mouth  wide  open, 
end  devours  its  viscera  (v.  407,  sq.).  He  thinks  it  necesssry  to  state 
expressly  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  male  tigers  (v.  857,  sq.). 
He  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of  the  giraffe,  '*  the  exactness  of 
whifih,**  saya  Mr.  Holme  {'  Earlier  Noticse  of  the  Girsfie^'  in  <  Trsns. 
of  the  Ashmol.  Soa,'  voL  ii),  *'is  in  some  points  remarkable;  particu- 
larly in  the  obsmvation  that  the  so-called  horns  do  not  consist  of 
horny  substance  {o6ti  xipat  KtpM) ;  and  in  the  allusion  to  the  pencils 
of  hair  {ifiKigxP'^  KeptSdi)  with  which  they  are  tipped."  He  adds, 
"  That  l^e  animal  must  have  been  seen  alive  by  Oppian  is  evident 
from  his  remark  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes^  and  the  halting  motion 
of  tike  hinder  limbs." 

The '  Halieutics '  sre  also  written  in  hexameter  verae,  and  consiit 
of  five  books,  of  which  the  two  first  contain  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  snd  the  three  last  the  art  of  fishing.  In  this  poem,  ss  in  the 
'  ()ynegetics,'  the  author  displays  considerable  zoobgioal  knowledge, 
though  it  contsins  several  fables  and  absurdities— more  ]perhapa  than 
we  meet  with  in  AxiBtotle,  but  esrtsinly  not  so  msny  as  in  PUny  snd 
^lian.  He  mentions  (lib.  i,  v.  217,  sq.)  the  story  of  the  Bemora,  or 
Sucker,  being  able  to  stop  a  ship  when  under  full  sail  by  sticking  to 
the  keel,  and  reproves  the  inesedulity  of  those  who  doubt  its  truth 
('Plat  Sympos./  Ub,  ii,  QosBst  7);  he  waa  aware  of  the  peculiarity 
ot  the  Cancellus,  or  Hermit-Crab,  which  is  provided  vrith  no  eheU  of 
its  own,  but  seises  upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (v.  320,  sq.); 
he  gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  Nautilus  (v.  338, 
aq.) ;  he  lays  that  the  Murona,  or  Lamprey,  copulatea  with  land- 
seipents,  wluch  for  the  time  lay  aside  their  venom  (v.  554,  sq.) ;  he 
notieea  the  numbness  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  Torpedo  (lilx  ii., 
V.  56,  sq. ;  and  lib.  iii,  v.  149,  sq.) ;  and  the  blaok  fluid  emitted  by 
the  Sepia,  or  Cuttle-Flsh,  by  mesns  of  which  it  escapes  ita  pursuers 

(lib. '         '" 

goate, 

goat's  skin,  and  so  enticing 

times  mentions  the  ddphm,  calls  it  for  its  swiftness  snd  beauty,  the 

king  among  fishes  (ss  the  ssgle  among  birds,  the  lion  anoong  bieasts, 

snd  the  serpent  smong  reptiles)  (lib.  il,  v.  533,  sq.),  and  relates  an 

anecdote,  somewhat  ainular  to  those  mentioned  by  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,' 

lib.  ix.,  cap.  8),  and  which  he  says  happened  about  his  own  tims^  of  a 

dolphin  that  was  so  fbnd  d  a  Uttle  boy  that  it  used  to  come  whrniever 

he  eslled  it  by  its  nsme^  and  suffered  him  to  ride  upon  its  back,  and 

at  last  vras  supposed  to  have  pined  away  with  grief  on  account  of  his 

death  (Hb.  v.,  v.  448,  sq.). 

The  *  Halieutics'  are  much  superior  to  the  'Cvnegetlcs'  in  point  of 
style  and  poetical  emhellkhment  and  it  is  partly  on  account  of  this 
great  diiparity  that  it  has  besn  supposed  that  the  two  poems  were 
not  composed  by  the  ssme  penon ;  but  there  sxe  other  snd  stronger 
reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion  (which  wss  first  put  forth  by 
Schneider  in  ttie  prefsce  to  his  first  edition  of  Opjosn  s  works),  ren- 
dering it  almost  certain  that,  though  by  the  univeraal  consent  of 
sntiquity  Oppian  wrote  a  poem  on  huntings  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which 
now  goee  under  his  nsme.  Oppian  was  (ss  we  have  seen)  a  Oilidan ; 
but  the  author  of  the  *  Cynegetioa '  tells  us  distinctly,  in  two  different 
passsgsi^  that  hia  native  place  wss  a  city  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria 
(probably  Apamea),  (Wx  ii,  v.  125-127,  and  ibid.,  v.  156,  157).  This 
has  besn  denied  by  Belin  de  Balln,  who  publiihed  an  edition  of  the 
Koo.  snr.  TOL.  it. 


'CHmsgetics,'  4to»  Argentoft,  1786,  and  8vo^  Gr.  and  Lat ;  but  it  is 
only  by  altsriog  the  text  in  both  pssapgss  (snd  that  too  not  very 
skilfully)  that  he  has  been  able  to  reconcile  them  with  theoommonly- 
rsoeived  opinion  that  the  poem  is  the  work  of  Oppisn.  Schneid6r,ia 
his  second  edition,  replies  to  the  objections  of  BeUn  de  Ballu.  It 
appears,  firom  an  allusion  to  fisUng  and  the  seadsities  in  the  first  book 
of  the ' Cynegetics'  (v.  77-80),  that  thui  poem  was  composed  sfter  the 
*  Halieutics,'  and  as  a  sort  of  supplement  or  oompsnion  to  it ;  and  this 
hss  tended  to  confirm  the  common  opinion  that  both  poems  were 
written  by  the  same  author. 

With  regard  to  the  poetical  merits  of  Oppisn,  he  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praised  than  read.  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger  pronounces  him  *'  to  be  a  sublime  aod  incomparable 
poet,  the  most  perfect  writer  among  the  Greeks,  snd  the  only  one  of 
them  that  ever  came  up  to  Virgil."  ('Poet,'  lib.  v.,  cap.  9.)  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  calls  him  "  one  of  the  best  epio  poets,"  and  ^  wonders 
that  his  elegant  lines  should  be  so  much  nsglscted  '*  (<  Vulptf  Errors,' 
book  i,  chap.  viii).  Hie  style  is  florid  and  copious,  the  language 
upon  the  whole  very  good,  though  (as  was  noticed  by  Dan.  Heinsios, 
<Ad  Nonni  Diooysiaca,'  p.  197),  it  ia  now  and  then  deformed  by 
Xsktimsms. 

The  first  edition  of  the  'Hslieutics'  was  published  FLorent^  1515, 
8vo,  Gr.,  ap.  Ph.  Juntam.  A  Latin  translation  in  hexameter  veias^ 
by  Lanrentius  Lippius,  was  published  1478,  4to.  They  were  trans- 
lated into  ICngliah  verse  by  J>iaper  and  Joneo^  Oxford,  8vo^  1722; 
into  French  by  Limes,  Paris,  8vo,  1817;  and  into  Italian  l^  Salvini, 
Firenze,  8vo,  1728.  The '  Cynegetica '  were  first  published  (together 
with  the '  Hslieutics')  Venet,  in  iGdih.  Aldi,  8vo^  1517.  They  were 
translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Bodin,  Paris,  4to,  1555 ;  into  Knglish 
by  Kawer,  Lend.,  8vo,  1736  (containing  the  first  book  only) ;  into 
French  by  Florent  Chrestien,  Psris^  4to^  1575,  and  by  Belin  de  Ballu, 


a  paraphrase  both  of  the  'Cynegetica'  snd  of  the  ' Halieutica,'  in 
Greek  prose  by  Eutecnius,  still  exirts  in  msnnsoript  in  the  library  at 
Vienna.  Schneider's  second  edition  of  Oppian'a  two  poems  unhappily 
IB  unfinished,  8vo,  Lips.,  1813,  Gr»c^ ;  it  is  far  superior  to  lus  ioit, 
snd  contains  a  Latin  vctm  tranalation  of  the '  C^negetios,'  l^  Pfieifer, 
published  for  the  first  tune  though  executed  in  1565.  Hit  first  and 
complete  edition  waa  publuhed  at  Argentor.,  1776,  Gr.  and  Lat,  8vo^ 
containing  also  the  paraphrase  of  the  'Ixeuties,'  by  Eutecniui^  men- 
tioned above.  Schneider  publiihed  some  addenda  to  this  editbn  m 
his  <Ansleota  Critics,'  8vo,  Franco!,  1777;  Fasdc  i,  p.  31,  sq.  The 
latest  edition  is  that  published  by  Didot  (edited  by  F.  8.  Lehrs)^  huge 
8vo,  Pari%  1846. 

OBCA'GKA,  or  L'ABCA'GNUOLO,  is  the  name  by  which  Ahdbba. 
2>i  Clou ■,  a  celebrated  old  Floi^entine  artist  i>  generally  known ;  he 
is  by  Rumohr  flrst  called  L'Archagnuolo,  which  appears  to  be  his 
proper  name.  Vasari  calls  him  Orgsgna.  He  waa  munter,  sculptor, 
and  architect;  waa  bom  at  Florence  in  1329,  according  to  Yassri,  or 
according  to  more  trustworthy  aocounts  about  1315,  and  was  probably 
flrst  instructed  in  art  by  his  father  Clone,  who  vras  a  celebrated  gold- 
smith ;  from  him  he  passed  into  the  school  of  Andrea  Pisano, 

He  paintod  seversl  works,  togsther  with  his  brother  Bernardo,  in 
the  churches  of  Florence,  snd  slso  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pin,  where 
the  '  Triumph  of  Death'  and  the  'Last  Judgment'  were  by  Andrea, 
and  the  «Hell'  by  Bernardo;  the  'Last  Judgment'  andthe<Hell' 
are  engraved  by  Lssinio  on  a  su^  plate  in  his  '  Pittnre  del  Campo 
Santo  di  Pisa : '  Oroagna  repeated  them  in  Santa  Crooe  at  Florence : 
he  had  painted  previously  in  the  Strosai  ohapei  in  Santa  Kszia 
KoveUa,  a  picture  of  Hell  from  Dante's  'Inferno^'  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  portndta  of  ssveral  of  lus  ensmies.  As  sn  architect  he 
built  the  elegant  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  in  the  Piansa  Granduca  at  Fiorsncs^ 
which  is  still  in  perfect  condition — it  and  its  sculptures  sre  engraved 
by  Lashiio  in  Mjsserini's  'Piaasa  del  Granduca  di  Firenss^  con  i  suoi 
Monument!,'  Florence,  1830.  He  built  slso  the  church  of  the  monss- 
tery  of  Or^  San  Michele,  and  designed  the  oelebrsted  tabsmaole  d  the 
Virgin  of  that  monastery.  It  is  a  high  Gothic  pyrsmidslsltar  to  the 
Virgm,  free  on  all  aidea,  is  built  of  whits  marble^  and  ia  richly  orna- 
mented vrith  figures  and  other  sculptures.  The  fpllowing  wonls  sxe 
inscribed  on  the  bsse:  'Andreaa  Cumis  piotor  Florentinus  oratorii 
archimagister  extitit  hujos,  MC(X!LIX."  It  is  engraved  in  Bicfaa's 
<  Kotiiie  delle  Chiese  di  Firenze,'  after  a  drawing  by  Andrea  himself. 
Orosgna  generally  signed  himself  painter  upon  hu  soolptuxe^  snd 
sculptor  upon  his  pictures;  on  lus  pictures  he  wrote  "Jroce  Andrea 
di  Clone,  Boultore;"  on  Ids  scolptuxes,  '^Fsoe  Andrea  di  Cions^ 
Pittore."  He  v^ss  slso  a  poet  Yssari  mentions  some  sonnets  which 
he  addressed  to  Burohiello;  snd  in  the  vrorks  of  Borohiello^  pub- 
Ushed  in  London  in  J757,  there  is  a  sonnet  addresssdto  Orosgna. 
He  died  at  Florence  sccording  to  Yssari  in  1889,  Init  according  to 
Hanni  in  1875 :  he  was  dead  in  1376. 

He  was  a  msn  of  great  taste  in  architecture,  and  has  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  in  those  sgss  to  adopt  the  semidroulsr  arch  in 
preference  to  the  pointed;  but  to  thii  merit,  if  one^  he  is  not  entitled, 
though  his  elsgant  'Loggia  de^  Lansi'  may  have  contributed  greatiy 
towarda  the  subsequent  populsrity  of  that  form  of  the  arch  in  Italy: 
Amolfo  di  Lapo  however,  and  other  earlier  architsots,  ussd  the  semi* 
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oiravllAr  arch.  Thoee^  myu  hain^  who-  am  fond*  of  minuto  detail  in 
minute  lAings,  may  oonsnlt  Biddfttuoei,Bottariy  andKanni,  eonoeming 
Andrea  di  €ione :  Rmnohr  however  was  the  fint  to*  ahew  hie  real 
itame,  of  nUch  Orea^a  U  a  contMotion,  Lo  Arehagnuolo  Lo  'rohagnio 
y  orefaagno.  in  painting,  Orcagna  £d  not  go  beyond  Qiotto;  in 
aeulpture  he  was  a  worthy  follower  of  the  Pisani  Hie  portrait,  pnb- 
ttihed  in  Yacari^B  work,  was  ti^en  from  one  of  the  figuree  of  the 
apoeties  in  the  above-mentioned  tabemade  of  the  YirgiB,  which  is 
nnderstood  to  be  his  own^ 

(Vaaari,  Vite  di  Piitori,  Ac,  and  the  Notes  to  Sohom's  German 
translation  of  YaBari  r  Rnmbbr,  JttUienitehe  Fonckmigm.) 

ORi)£RrCUS  VITALIS;  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
tnr  eady  Bnglnh  or  rather  Norman  chronicles,  was  an  Englishman, 
a«  he  atylte  hima^  in  one  of  his  books,  born  at  Attingbam  (now 
Afeham),  a  village  near  Shrewsbury,  on  Fabruaiy  16th,  1075.  His 
ftrther,  OdsHrius,  waa  ikr  native  of  Orieane,  and  had  been  a  follower  of 
tloger  de  Montgomery,  one  of  the  Korman  nobles  who  aided  William 
in  &  conquest,  and  who,  as  a  reward,  was  created  Earl  of  Shrewebory. 
The  few  particultirs  of  the  life  of  Orderious  are  gathered  from  inoi- 
dsntal  noKioes  in  his  work,  from-  which  we  leant  that  his  flather  was  an 
educated  man,  in  clerk's  orders,  and  poeeeseed  of  considerable  property* 
Oiderieus  was  the  eldest  son,  and  when  five  years  of  age  was  placed  at 
sdMol  at  Shrewsbury,  under  a  **  noUe  priest,"  as  his  nnpti  styles  him, 
whose  name  was  Siegward»  On  the  death  of  the  Bari  of  Shrewsbury, 
Orelerions  beeame  a  monk  in  tike  abbey  of  Shrewsbury,  which  he  had 
sBHsted  in  feunding,  and  at  the  same  time  he  devoted  to  the  religioas 
Kfs  his  ton  Ordericus,  thrat  ten  years  old.  In  a  short  time  the  boy 
^f90  sent  into  Keimandy,  to  the  abbey  of  Oudie,  founded  by  St 
ETTOult  Bis  seoond  brother  inherited  the  ftkmily  estates;  his  younger 
brother  beeasoe  a  monk  with  his  father  in  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury. 
1ft  ]06(^  he  reeei!ved 'the  tonsnv^  and  changed  his  English  name  of 
Oftderieus  fo»  that  ef  Vitalis,  using  only  the  latter  name  himself;  but 
oMten  haa  joined  the  two  in  writing  of  him.  He  devoted  himself  to 
study,  but  did  not  take  priest's  orders  till  1107,  and  he  never  quitted 
the  eoBvent  but  three  times :  he  onee  attended  a  chapter  of  the  eider ; 
enee  same  to  England,  vising  Worcester  and  Oroyland ;  and  once 
irant  to  Oambray— the  last  two  visits  being  apparenUy  ler  the  purpose 
of  premujng  materials  for  his  work.  His  histeiy  is  bteught  down  to 
IMl,  in  which  year,  or  the  succeeding  one,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
4kisd.  <The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and  Normandy'  eoat- 
meaosa  with  the  btrth  of  Christ,  and  f^ves  in  two  books  a  rapid 
amnmavy,  not  always  correct,  of  the  sucesssion  of  the  Boman  emperors 
and  popes.  These  two  books  were  an  afterthought,  and  are  of  no 
l^eat  vahie.  It  is  with  the  third  book  that  the  interest  of  the  work 
apiamencea.  The  early  history  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  with 
the  collateral  relations  of  France  and  Brittany,  are  given  in  minute 
detaiL  We  then  enter  upon  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  con- 
gest of  England ;  and  so  on  to  the  events  of  which  Ordericus  was  a 
oontemporaiy  observer.  In  this  Chronicle  we  see,  in  the  most  distinot 
flumnsr,  the  actoal  life  of  the  fitst  Norman  kings  of  fhiglandy  and  bow 
they  moved  from  the  Thames  to  the  Seine,  and  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Thames,  in  their  barbaiie  pomp,  but  always  intent  upon  war  and 
aggrandisement.  11.  Ouin>ty  who  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Frendi 
version  of  ISlltf,  says,  "No  book  contains  so  mueh  and  such  Taluable 
information  on  the  history  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  on 
the  poUtical  state^  both  civil  and  religious,  of  sooiety  in  the  west  of 
Europe ;  and  on  the  manners  of  the  times,  whether  feudal,  monastic, 
or  popular."  An  ezceHent  translation  of  tlis  work  by  U r.  T.  Forester 
was  pnUished  in  1858-4,  io  4  vols.,  in '  Bobn's  Antiquarian  Libnurv." 

ORELLA'NA,  FRANCISCO,  the  first  European  who  travened  the 
aantinent  of  South  America,  was  bom  at  Truxillo  in  Old  Spain,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  olasB,  went  to  the  New  World  to  seek 
the  wealth  which  he  wanted  at  home.  He  accompanied  the  successful 
expedition  of  Francisco  Piaarro  to  Peru  in  1631.  A  cadque  having 
reported  that  a  oountry  existed  beyond  the  mountains  east  of  Qaito, 
abounding  in  gold  and  silver,  cinnsmon  and  other  aromatic  produo- 
tions,  the  love  of  enterprise  and  the  greediness  of  the  Spaniards  were 
aidted.  Gonaales  Piaarro,  brother  to  Fhmcisco,  undertook  to  pene- 
tsaie  the  trackless  forests  and  snowy  mountains  lying  between  the  oity 
and  this  desirafale  oountry. 

OreUana  attached  himself  to  Qonsalei,  and  they  set  forward  on  their 
expedition  hi  1540.  The  natural  impediments  they  met  with  were 
0Bver^  and  the  earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain 
which  they  experienced,  by  cutting  off  their  communications,  reduoed 
them  to  the  greatest  extremities.  At  length  they  reached  the  province 
of  Zumaco^  where  they  found  the  dnnamontree  growing  hi  great 
abundance.  From  Zumaoov  Gomnles  explored  the  eountiy  to  the 
east,  and  follolred  the  course  of  a  river,  supposed  to  be  that  branch 
of  the  Mara&on  called  the  Napo,  for  200  leagues,  when  the  supply  of 
roots  and  beiriea  on  which  they  had  been  living  became  so  scanty, 
that  some  expedient  was  necessary  to  obtain  provisions.  Accordingly, 
Orellsna  was  ordered  to  proceed  down  the  river  in  the  bark  wSoh 
they  had  builfc»  and  having  loaded  her  with  provisions,  to  letum 
immediately,  leaving  the  baggage  behind  him.  OreUana  went  forward 
untU  be  amved  at  the  confluence  of  this  brsnch  with  the  main  straam. 
He  found  however  nothing  but  impenetrable  forests  and  flooded  pUOns. 
Either  the  ambition  of  discovery  or  the  utter  inabUity  of  his  exhausted 


CMW  to  row  back  against  the  heavy  stream  Indnced  him  to  proceed. 
The^  were-  put  te  the  gaeatest  straits ;  thosf  eat  their  shoes  and 
saddAes,  many  were  kiiM  in  fiaya  with  the  Indians  on  the  ilioies  of 
the  river,  and  mutiniea  broke  out  among  his  people^  wluch  were  only 
quelled  by  the  firameas  of  OreUana.  Having  by  his  skUl  and  pe^ 
severance  overcome  all  these  diffioulties,  he  reached  the  sea  in  August 
1541,  having  navigated  this  vest  river  above  one  thousand  leoguea. 
On  his  return  to  Spain  he  spread  sach  wonderful  reports  of  the  '  £1 
Dorado  *  that  he  had  passed  through,  of  the  temples  roofed  with  gold, 
sod  of  the  Amasona  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  he  sooa 
obtained  numerous  followers,  and  the  king  of  Spain  granting  him 
extensive  possessions^  he  setumed  to  the  river  Amason  io  1549,  but 
shortly  after  fett  a  victim  to  one  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  low 
and  swampy  sitnations  of  the  trapiciw 

ORFILA,  P.,  an  eminent  iVeneh  physksian  and  toxioologist^  was 
bom  at  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  on  the  24th  of  April  1787. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  and  was  naturalised  in  Franoe 
in  the  year  1815.  He  early  displayed  a  love  for  the  seieace  of 
chemistfy,  sod  m  the  applioation  of  this  science  to  the  investigatioD 
ef  poisons  and  their  treatment  besame  the  most  distinguished  man  in 
Bitfopck  He  was  professor  of  medical  <»iemittry  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Pteis,  and  waa  subsequently  for  many  years  dean  of  that 
iisouky;  He  was  a  cerrespondsnt  of  the  Institute  and  a  member  of 
the  Couneii  of  Hospitals.  He  wrote  maii^  works  on  the  subject  of 
toxicology,  SB  well  as  on  medical  jurisprudence  generally.  His  first 
published  woric  was  produced  in  ldl7»  and  was  entitled  *  ISlements  of 
Chetmstry  applied  to  Medieiae  and  the  Arts.'  This  work  was  many 
times  republished.  From  time  to  time  he  puUished  lectures  on  various 
departments  of  legal  msdioina  In  1821  he  oommenosd  the  publics' 
tion  of  a  course  of  *  Leotures  on  Legal  Medicine/  which  was  cotopleted 
in  182dw  Anotber  seriea  of  leotures  on  the  treatment  of  persooi 
poisoned  or  asphyxiated  was  published  in  1818.  In  1880,  conjoiotly 
irith  M.  Lesenr,  he  published  a  work  '  On  the  Appearanoes  presented 
by  Dead  Bodies  after  Kxhumation,  Drowning,  Suffocation  in  CeBspoolB» 
or  by  Oases.'  He  was  also  one  of  the  edilora  of  the  *  Nouveas 
Dietioaaaire  dee  Termes  de  M^deoine,  Ghiraxgie,  Phannaoicy  Physiqufl^ 
Ohimie^  fiistolre  NatoreUe,'  fta 

His  gvsatest  work  on  medisal  jurisprudence  waa  his  '  Traits  de 
MMeefae  L^ale,'  in  4  yola,  and  pubhsfaed  firom  1835  to  1847.  His 
special  papers  en  poisonli^  are  veiy  numerous^  and  those  on  the 
absorption  of  lead,  oosrosive  sublimate^  silvert  aiseaio,  and  other  metals, 
are  most  yaluable  contributions  to  toxicology.  He  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subjset  of  public  health,  and  wrote  a  little  work 
entitled  'Hygienic  Preoepts  for  the  Use  of  Children  in  Primsiy 
Schools '  (1845).  One  of  his  last  papers  was  '  On  the  Pemioious  KffecU 
of  Tobacco,  and  the  Danger  of  Smoking  Havannah  Cjjpun."  He  died 
in  the  month  of  March  1858. 

ORFORD,  EARL  OF.    [Walfoli,  Hosaoa] 

ORIBA^IUfi^  an  eminent  phyaidan  and  the  intinHite  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  was  bom  at  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydii^  accoidiag  to 
Soidas  and  Philostoigius  (*  Hist.  Scales.,'  viiL  15),  or  rather,  according 
to  Eunapius  ('  De  Yitis  Philosoph.  et  Sophist'),  who  was  his  cootem* 
porary,  at  Psroamum,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysil^  sad  the  birthplace 
of  QalsBL    Anier  enjoying  the  advantige  of  a  good  education,  he 
became  a  piq»il  of  Zeno,  an  able  physician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Julian  addressed  a  letter  stdl  extant.    (<  Kpist'  47.)    Oriba- 
sius  soon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  to 
induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  Gtasar,  to  take  him 
with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physiciaii,  aji.  355.    Kunapius  seema  (iu 
an  ambiguous  passage)  to  assert  that  it  was  partly  by  Ihe  assistauoe 
of  Oribaaiua  that  Julian  was  deciared  emperor,  and  says  that  he  haa 
given  the  partienlars  of  the  transaction  In  another  of  his  works,  which 
is  lost.    But  howsver  this  may  bs^  it  is  oertaio  that  they  were  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  ooe  of  Julian's  letters 
addressed  to  Oribasius,  which  still  remains  {*  Epist.'  17),  and  is  ftt  the 
same  time  a  monument  of  their  superstition  and  pagan  idolatry. 
When  Julian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  on  tiie  death  of  CoDstantiui^ 
A.D.  361,  he  raised  Oribasius  to  the  rank  of  qusostor  of  Constantinople 
(Suidas),  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  eoniult  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
whenoe  he  brought  back  the  oelsbiated  answer,  that  the  Oracles  had 
ceased  to  utter  predictions.    (Cedrenus,  *  Chronic,'  p.  304,  ed.  Paria, 
1647.)    Oribasius  aooompanisd  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against 
Persia,  and  was  present  at  his  death.     (Philostoi^g,,  loo,  dt)    He 
aftermds  fell  into  diigiaoe  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  all 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Valentinian  and  Valens. 
He  supported  his  noisforttmes  with  fortitude^  and  by  his  medical 
talsnts  gained  so  much  love  and  reverenofl^  that  the  barbarians  (as  they 
are  called)  began  almost  to  adore  him  as  a  god.    At  last  the  emperors^ 
feeling  their  loss  of  his  professional  ski^,  recallad  him  from  hanish- 
ment,  restorsd  his  confiscated  fortune,  end  loaded  him  with  honours 
He  was  still  alive  when  Eimapiua^  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  wrote 
his  aocount  of  his  life,  which  is  pkced  by  Lsrdner  ('Heathen  Testi- 
monies,' fte.)  about  the  year  400  (Jstdor.  Pelusiot,  *£pist,'  lib.  i.  p. 
487,  ed.  Paris,  fol,  1688)>  snd  as  this  was  more  than  £fty  ysan  after 
his  attending  Juliui  in  Qaul,  he  must  have  lived  ta  a  good  old  age. 
There  are  in  the  GLreek  Anthology  two  epigrams  vrittso  ux  honoar 
of  him  (lib.  L  p.  85,  and  lib^  iv.  p.  486). 
He  was  the  author,  according  to  Suidas  and  Photiut,  of  sevezal 
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works  wluoh  are  ao  longer  fgctast  ▲  CoBMneutaty  on  it0  A^hMiaBOM 
of  HippocEBtee  go«i  wider  tha  iiMw  4i€  OribMiQa^  bat  ifc  $■  ttoaaifeetlif 
vpurioue.  The  «ith<Nr,  wlio  ajppean  to  have  beeo  a  Cfati|itiatt»  quotes 
the  Holy  Soripturee,  aad  eaye  w  the  preCece  theft  Im  wrote  ikie  work 
by  order  of  Ptolemy  Energetee.  It  fe  of  little  Tal«e»  wmd  fnB  fixit 
pabliflbed  at  PerU^  Sy^  1583,  ed.  Jo.  QuuiterittB  Aadenieow,  liel 

We  poeeeBB  three  worke  bearing  the  navie  of  OHbasittiy  «yah  ife 
geaei^y  coDBidered  to  be  gemuDe^  nz. :  X,  wywytryai  UrpimAf  *  Ool- 
leeta  Medioinalia/  2,  a^H^,  'Oynopejuiad  Euatatbittm ; '  8,  tvk^fwrtk 
'Kuponsta  ad  Evoapinm,'  or  'J>b  facile  ParebiUbaia'  The  first  of 
these  workB  was  oompoaed,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre£iM)e  or  dedyMatioo 
preserved  by  Photiw,  at  tiiie  command  of  Julian,  while  they  were  in 
Gaol  together,  and  oonBiBted  onginaily  of  seventy  bookB»  according  te 
Photina  ('BibUoth./  cod.  coKviL),  or,  as  Suidas  Bays,  of  aeventy-two; 
whenoe  it  ia  also  called  iffUfn^orr^iM^ot,  *  Libri  lu/  Of  thifl  large 
wcrk.  whicb  consisted  almoet  entirely  of  eztracta  from  Oalen  and 
other  authors,  we  possess  less  than  half,  namely,  bookfl  1-U,  SI,  22, 
24,  26,  43k  i^,  ^d»  with  fragmente  of  60  and  51.  They  are  extremely 
valuable^  both  as  containing  paaBsges  ftom  anthors  whose  works  ai* 
DO  longer  extant^  and  also  as  serving  frequently  to  correct  and  azplain 
differaot  sentences  in  Galen's  works.  It  irould  be  impossible  here  to 
giv«  anything  like  a  complete  analjsiB  of  so  large  a  work,  and  perhaps 
this  is  tha  lees  necessary  as  it  contains  but  Uttle  original  matter ;  but 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  contente,  mentioning  at 
the  same  time  anything  that  may  appear  especially  worthy  of  notioe. 
Tlie  first  five  books  treat  ci  Dietetics ;  liU  vi  oontaans  dirsctioos 
about.cieep,  eKercise,  firiction,  te ;  lib.  viL  is  on  veneaeotion,  arterio- 
tomy,'  cupping,  puiging,  and  emetics  (he  says  that  the  efieetB  of 
heUebore  were  first  tried  upoa  doga  and  afterwards  upon  maB,  and 
that  ho  cored  by  means  of  it  a  woman  affected  with  cancer) ;  liU  iriiL 
is  about  elystenv  with  some  more  remarks  on  hellebore  and 
emetica;  lib.  iz.  on  climate,  winds,  &a,  and  abo  on  exfeemal  appliaa- 
tions ;  lib.  z.  on  natural  and  artificial  baths,  oontaming  a  partionlar 
Kcconzit  of  the  oil  baths  and  oil  and  water  hatha;  the  five  following 
bo<^  are  on  Materia  Mediea:  the  tweniy^urth  and  twenty-fifbh 
hooka  oontain  a  complete  system  of  anatomy  and  phjrnology,  taken 
almoat  entirely  from  Galen's  great  woik,  '  De  Usn  Partinm  Corporia 
Humazu.'  It  should  here  however  be  noticed  that  Oribasias  Ib  the 
first  author  who  gives  an  acoount  of  the  salivaiy  glands,  which  appear 
to  have  been  overiooked  by  Galen ;  at  least  no  description  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  estant  anatomical  works.  The  passage  in 
Oribanoa  occurs  lib.  zxiv.,  cap.  8,  and  is  as  follows :  <^  On  eaeh  lida  of 
the  tongue  you  will  find  the  orifices  of  the  veaselB  called  aaiivary, 
large  eooogh  to  admit  the  end  of  a  probe;  they  have  their  origin  at 
the  root  ^  the  tongoet,  where  there  are  the  glands  of  the  iama  nature, 
for  the  veasehi  arise  from  them  in  the  same  way  as  akteries,  by  means 
of  which  the  salivary  moiature  lubricates  the  tongue  itself,  and  all 
the  adjaoent  parts  of  the  mouth.*'  The  above  seventeen  hooka  were 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  all  that  remained  of  the  ifiihfiiiKoifTA' 
MIK9S.  Thay  first  appeared  in  Latin  about  1550,  VeneL,  s.  a.  8vo, 
ed.  J.  Bapt.  Rasarius,  ap.  P.  Manutium,  Aldi  F.  The  first  fifteen 
books  were  published,  Mosquse,  4to,  1808,  Gr.  and  Lat,  ed.  Matthtti, 
under  tbe  title  *  XXI.  Vetarom  et  darorum  Medicorum  GnBcorum 
Varia  Opuscule,'  &a.  The  21st  and  22nd  books  were  discovered  by 
Diets,  Fre&ee  to  his  unedited  'Scholia  in  Hippocr.  et  GaL,'  fto, 
Begim.  Pruas.,  8vo,  1834,  2  voli,  but  they  have  not  been  publiahed. 
Of  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  booka  there  is  a  good  edifinn, 
Lugd.  Bat,  4tD,  1785^  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  G.  Dnnduas,  with  the  title 
'  Oribaaii  Anatomica  ex  libria  Galeni/  &c.  Coochi  however  published, 
Florent.,  foL,  1754,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  his  edition  of  the  oolieetion  of 
surgical  works  by  Nicetea  [Nioxtas],  two  works  by  Oribaaius,  a-cpl 
Kterayiiormp,  *De  Fraeturia,'  and  ircpl  i^apOpntt^mnt, '  De  Luzatis,'  which 
he  conjectured  to  be  the  forty*fiixth  and  forty-seventh  books  of  the 
trwaytydh  and  at  the  same  time  ha  expressed  hia  opinion  that  the 
forty- third  and  forty-fifth  books  had  long  been  before  the  puUio  under 
the  title  'De  Laqueia  et  Machinamentts  GhirurgioiB  ex  Heraee  et 
Heiiodoro,'  contained  in  '  Vidi  Vidii  Chiruigia,'  fol,  Paris,  1544,  and 
ID  the  twelfth  vol.  of  Ghartiei^s  edit  of  Uippocr.  and  Galen.  Angela 
Hai  discovered  in  the  Vatican  library  part  of  libw  xliv.,  *  De  AbBoeaaibus;' 
lib.  xlv.  'De  Yariifl  Tumoribus ; '  lib.  xlviiL  *De  Laqueis; '  lib.  xliz. 
'De  Maehinamentis,'  and  part  of  lib.  L,  'De  Pudendomm  Morbia' 
Theee  he  published  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  *  Class.  Auotor.  e  Vatla  Godic. 
Edit,'  8vo,  Romse,  1831.  The  contonta  of  the  last-mentioned  books 
are  sufilciently  expreased  by  tiieir  titles^  nor  is  there  anything  in 
them  deserving  of  particular  notices 

The  seoond  of  the  extant  works  of  Oribasius  (called  tritw^  '  Synop- 
sis,' and  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathius)  consiBts  of  nine  books ;  we 
learn  from  the  pre&oe  that  it  was  composed  after  the  former  work, 
aod  ii  an  abridgment  of  it.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  varioua  kinds 
of  exercise,  baths,  etxtemsl  ai^lication%  cupping,  scarification,  leech- 
ing, ftc ,  he  also  gives  directions  for  choosing  which  vein  in  the  arm 
to  open  in  phlebotomy,  and  says  that  it  is  dangerous  to  touch  the 
median,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  nerve ;  that  arterioton^ 
ahould  be  performed  on  the  temples  or  behind  the  eara  He  next 
gives  (iibw  ii)  a  lui  of  sunple  drugs  with  their  propertiea ;  libu  iii 
treats  of  plaisterB  and  other  external  medicaments ;  lib.  iv.  of  materia 
mediea;  UK  v.  of  diseanes  of  women  and  ofaildren,  fta ;  lib.  vL  of 
fevers^  oontagioo,  Ac.;  lib.  vii  of  surgery;  lib.  ^ii.  diseases  of  the 


head,  eyes,  and  ears,  lyeantbropia,  and  hydrophobia;  fib.  is.  dfaeaaes 
of  the  thorax,  afbdoBun,  kidneys,  &a ;  also  on  diabetes,  in  whidh 
disorder  he  keeonmiendB  sudorificsi  A  Latin  translation  of  this  woti: 
by  J.  Bapt  Basarius  appeared,  Venet,  8vo,  1554,  ap.  P.  Mamftiuttt 

The  tfaM  extant  work  by  Oribasius  bean  the  title  of  hn^pttmL 
'De  FaoOe  BsrabBlbns;  and  iB  addreased  to  his  friend  Eunapius 
(though  aoma  oopies  in  tiie  tone  of  Photius  read  Bugeniu^,  at  whose 
desire  it  was  eeoqxMad,  and  who  is  probably  the  author  of  the  '  Vito 
Philoeeph.  et  Sophist.'  Itoonskts  of  fimr  books,  which  seem  to  be  a 
short  abridgment  of  his  great  work,  chiefly  taken  from  Galen,  Dios- 
corides,  end  Rnfns  fiphesiuaL  Its  genuittenese  is  doubted  by  BpntigeL 
Of  this  work  also  the  Qntk  text  has  never  been  publfisfaed.  A  Latin 
trensktian  by  J.  Sicard  came  oat,  Basd,  fol.,  1529,  and  another  by 
J.  Bapt  Basarius,  Venet,  8vo,  1568.  Basarius  also  jrabliahed,  l^asel 
a  tom.  8vD,  1557,  so  edition  of  his  tniislatloas  of  all  the  wotks  of 
Oribasiua,  whidi  are  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *Medie» 
Artis  Priadpes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  2  tom.  fol.  1567. 

OribaaiuB  has  been  called  'Galen's ape,'  and  it  is  true  that  he  seldonl 
contradicts  him ;  but  he  has  also  inserted  in  his  works  «o  much  that 
is  original,  that  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  confined  hinteelf 
to  the  office  of  a  mere  compiler. 

OBrGBNfiS  {Qpiy^t),  commonly  called  by  English  writert  Origsit, 
was  bom  in  Egypt  in  the  year  a.d.  185  or  18t(.  Porphyry  states  that 
he  was  bom  of  heal^en  perents  and  brought  up  in  the  Greek  t^ligion, 
but  this  is  denied  by  Eosebxus.  He  received  instniotion  l^m  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  then  a  catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  at  a  later  period  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Ammoniua  Saccat 
In  the  year  202  his  father  LeonfclaB  auflbred  martyrdom.  Though 
not  quite  seventeen  yean  old^  Origenes  was  hardly  restrained  by  the 
care  of  his  mother  firom  ofiering  himself  also  to  martyrdom.  He  sent 
a  letter  to  has  fkther  in  prison,  containing  this  sentence : — "Take  heed, 
fiftther,  that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  fbr  our  sake.**  After  hi4 
father's  deaths  Origenes  was  supported  fbr  a  short  time  by  a  rich  lady 
of  Alexandria,  but  he  aoon  became  able  to  maintain  himtolf  by 
teaching  graounar.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Demetrius,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  catecheticai  echool  in  that 
city,  to  the  dutiea  of  which  office  he  devoted  himself  entirely  and 
with  great  snooeas.  During  this  period  he  supported  himself  by  the 
sale  of  hia  library  of  ancient  authors  for  a  duly  stipend  of  four 
obole%  which  he  reoeived  from  the  purehaaer.  We  are  not  told  hon^ 
long  this  payment  waa  contmued.  In  his  twenty--first  year,  having 
tidcen  up  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Uat&ew  xis^  I^ 
ought  to  be  understood  literaUy,  he  castrated  himself;  in  later  life  he 
oonfessed  his  error  in  this  matter.  Soon  after  thia  he  learned  Hebrew, 
a  thing  very  unusual  at  that  time  (Hieron.,  'De  .Vir.  lUust/  c  56); 
but  his  knowMge  of  the  language  was  never  very  great  About  the 
year  212  hia  prsaohiog  reelaimed  from  the  Valetttinian  heresy  a 
wealthy  person  of  the  name  of  Ambrose,  who  afterwards  assisted 
him  materially  in  the  publication  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tnrea.  He  was  sent  by  Demetrius  into  Greece  upon  some  eeclesiastieal 
business,  and  on  his  way  thither,  in  228,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
at  CEBsarea  in  Palestine.  This  oiroumstance  exdted  the  jealousy  of 
Demetrius  to  such  a  degree^  that  when  Origenes  returned  home  he 
found  that  prelate  violently  opposed  to  him ;  he  therefore  left  Alex- 
andria and  retired  to  Csesarea  in  231.  Demetrius  held  two  councils 
at  Alexandria  upon  this  occaaion,  by  the  first  of  which  Origenes  was 
forbidden  to  teach  or  even  to  appear  in  the  city ;  by  tbe  second  hi 
was  depoaed  from  the  office  of  presbyter,  and  perhaps  excommuni- 
cated. Demetrius  moreover  sent  letters  to  most  of  the  churches,  lii 
oonsequenea  of  which  Origenes  was  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Borne,  and  by  all  others  except  those  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  PhoenichL 
and  Aohato.  Jerome  states  that  these  proceedings  were  not  taken 
because  Origenes  waa  guiltv  of  any  heresy,  but  solely  from  jealousy 
of  his  eloquence  and  reputation.  While  Origenes  resided  at  Csssarea 
he  waa  resorted  to  by  persons  from  the  most  distant  places,  who  were 
anziona  to  hear  hia  interpretations  of  the  Scripture.  Among  his 
disciples  were  several  who  aAervards  rose  to  great  emhience  in  the 
Church.  His  advice  was  now  eagerly  sought  for.  Mammeea,  the 
motiber  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  sent  for  him  to  Antiooh 
that  she  might  eonverse  with  him  on  religion ;  and  at  a  later  period 
he  had  a  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  hfii  wife  Severa. 
At  two  synods  which  were  held  about  this  tfane  in  Arabia  he  again 
enjoyed  &e  suoeess  (rare  indeed  in  religious  controversy)  of  convindn j( 
hid  opponents :  these  were,  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  In  Arabia,  who 
deni^  the  pre-exiatence  of  Christ  and  some  who  held  the  opinion 
that  the  human  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  will  be  revived  with  it 
agahi  at  the  resurrection.  He  also  paid  visits  to  the  churches  of  Bdma 
and  Athens ;  the  former  of  these  visits  waa  some  time  before  he  left 
Alexandria,  and  the  object  of  it  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  **  to  see 
the  most  ancient  diurch  of  the  Bomans."  When  he  was  sixty  years 
old  he  permitted  his  discourses  to  be  taken  down  in  short-hand,  and 
hi  this  way  above  a  thousand  of  his  homilies  were  preserved. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  an  answer,  in  eight  books,  to 
the  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  Celsus,  a  philosopher 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  in  a  work 
entitled '  The  True  Word '  (A^f  'AA^r>.  The  olljections  of  Celsua, 
SB  they  appear  fhmi  tbe  answer  of  Origenes  (for  the  work  itself  it 
Ipat),  are  of  a  finvoloua  and  -malignant  charaoteri  and  the  work  ol 
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OrigWMs  has  been  esteemed  both  in  ancient  and  modem  timee,  not 
only  as  a  satisfiMtory  ansvrer  to  his  opponent^  bat  as  one  of  the  best 
apokf^  for  the  Ghiistiaa  religion  that  hare  been  written  hj  the 
ancients. 

In  the  Deoian  penecution  (S60)  Origenes  was  imprisoaed  and 
soffersd  great  tortures.  He  died  shortly  after  his  release  from  prison, 
aome  say  at  Tyre^  in  25Z  or  254,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Origenes  is  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  mdet  remarkable  men  among 
the  ancient  Chzistian  writers.  His  tslents,  eloquence,  and  learning 
hare  been  celebrated  not  only  by  Christian  writers  bat  by  heathen 
philosophers,  indnding  Porphyry  himselC  Jerome  calls  him  ''a  man 
of  immortal  geniui^  who  understood  logic,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
music,  grammar,  rhetoric^  and  all  th«  sects  of  the  phuosophers ;  so 
that  he  was  resorted  to  by  many  students  of  secular  literature,  whom 
he  receiTed  chiefly  that  he  might  embrace  the  opportunity  of  instract- 
ing  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ."  (<  De  Vir.  Illust,' c  54.)  Slsewhere 
he  calls  him  the  greatest  teacher  since  the  apostles.  We  find  this 
same  Jerome  howerer  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  violently  attacking 
Origenes,  and  appzoring  of  the  persecution  of  his  followers.  All 
agree  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  active  and  powerful  mind  and  of 
fervent  piety,  fond  of  investigating  truth,  and  free  from  all  mean 
prijudiees,  of  the  most  profound  learning  and  of  the  most  untiring 
mdustiy.  His  whole  life  was  occupied  in  writing,  teachinff,  and  espe- 
cially in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  No  man — certainly  none  in 
ancient  times— did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  to  spread  them  among  the  people^  and  perhaps  few  have  intro- 
duced more  dangerous  principles  into  their  interpretation.  For, 
whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a  fkult  in  his  education, 
he  applied  to  the  holy  Scriptures  the  sUegorical  method  which  the 
Platonists  used  in  interpreting  the  heathen  mythology.  He  says  him- 
self that  **  the  scarce  of  manv  evils  lies  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or 
external  part  of  Scripture.  Those  who  do  so  shall  not  attain  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  IM  us  therefore  seek  after  the  spirit  and  the  sub- 
stantial iruit  of  the  word,  which  are  hidden  and  mysterious."  And 
again,  "  the  Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand  them 
as  they  sre  written." 

In  the  4th  century  the  writings  of  Origenes  led  to  violent  contro- 
versies in  the  Church.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter  preeerved  by  Jerome* 
enumerates  eight  erroneous  opinions  as  contained  in  his  works.  He  is 
charged  with  holding  heretical  notions  concerning  tiie  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  with  maintaining  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created 
with  the  body,  but  has  a  previous  existence ;  that  in  the  resurrection 
the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members  as  before ;  and  that  future 
puniihments  will  not  be  eternal,  but  that  both  fallen  angels  and 
wicked  men  will  be  restored  at  some  distant  period  to  the  fiivour  of 
God.  (Hieron.,  'Adv.  Rut,'  lib  iL,  tom.  iv.,  p.  408.)  These  opinions 
were  not  generally  held  by  his  followers,  who  maintained  that  the 
passages  from  which  they  were  drawn  had  been  mterpolated  in  his 
writings  by  heretics.  In  401,  Theophiius,  bishop  of  Alexandris,  held 
a  synod,  in  which  Origenes  and  his  followers  were  condemned,  and 
the  reading  of  his  works  was  prohibited ;  and  the  monks,  most  of 
whom  were  Origenists,  were  driven  out  of  Alexandria.  His  opinions 
were  again  condemned  by  the  second  general  council  of  Constantinople 
in  558. 

The  most  important  works  of  Origenes  were  his  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  Greek  versions  of  &e  Old  Testament,  which  were 
the  results  of  a  diligent  collation  of  manuscripts.  The  'Tetrapla* 
contained  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septoa- 
glut,  and  Theodotion,  arranged  in  four  columns.  The  addition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  one  column,  and  of  the  same  in  Greek  characters  in 
another,  formed  the  *  Hexapla/  Of  this  great  work  only  a  few  tng- 
ments  remain,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  by  MontfSsucon,  in 
2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1718.  Of  his  other  works,  which  were  so  numerous 
that  one  author  states  that  he  wrote  six  thousand  volumes,  the  greater 
number  have  perished.  His  'Stromata'  and  'Frindpia'  (ircpl  a)»x»y) 
illustrated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  according  to  his  peculiar  method 
of  interpretation.  The  'Stromata'  was  in  ten  parts,  snd  illustrated 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  1^  comparing  them  with  the  opinions  of 
the  philosophers.  Three  frsgments  of  this  work  are  preserved  by 
Jerome.  The  'Prindpia'  was  m  four  books,  but  we  only  possess  a 
short  notice  of  it  in  the  '  Myrioblon '  of  Photins  (cod.  viiL),  an  extract 
in  Eusebius  ('  Contra  Maroellum  Ancyranum,'  lib.  i,  one  or  two  in 
Justinian's  *  Letter  to  Mela,'  and  some  fragments  in  the  '  Philocalia.' 
Rufinus,  in  the  4th  century,  made  a  Latin  transition  of  the  *Prindpia,' 
which  is  stiU  extant;  but  Rufinus  has,  by  his  own  confession,  added 
so  much  to  Origenes's  work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  exhibition 
of  his  opinions.  Indeed  sll  the  extant  works  of  Orimnes  are  veiy 
much  corrupted. 

We  have  stiU  in  Greek  his  treatise  «0f  Prayer,'  his  <ExhorUtion  to 
Martyrdom,'  his  'Apology  for  the  Christian  Religion,'  an  Epistie  to 
Africanas,  another  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgos,  and  fragments  of  a  few 
c^er  epistles;  pert  of  his  <  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;' '  Philocalia,'  containing  extracts  from  his  works  made 
by  Gregory  of  Nasianzus  and  BaaU  the  Great;  and  in  the  'Catense ' 
there  are  many  notes  ascribed  to  Origenes,  which  Huet  however 
considers  to  be  spuiions.  Several  of  lUs  works  remam  in  Latin  trans- 
lations, made  1^  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
Complete  lists  of  his  extant  worka  are  Riven  ^y  Huet,  Cave,  Basnage, 


Da  Phi,  and  Tillemont,  and  by  Fabridus  in  the  'BiU.  Gnoc,'  v.  i  26. 
The  standard  edition  of  his  whole  works  is  that  of  De  la  Rue,  in  4  vola 
foL,  Paris,  1788.  Several  additional  passagea  by  Origen  have  however 
bem  since  published  in  vd.  xiv.  (App.)  of  Qalland's  'Hbliotheca 
Patrum ;'  and  vols.  ix.  and  x.  of  Cardinal  Mai's '  Auet  e  Yaticanis  Codd.' 
(Hue^  Oriffmicma  ;  Lardner,  Ctiedt&t^t^y,  part  ii  chap.  88,  and  the 
aathorities  quoted  by  him.) 

ORl'GENES,  also  a  pupil  of  Ammonias  Saocas,  most  be  distin- 
guished fr^m  the  other  Origenes.  He  was  a  Platonic  philosopher. 
Longinus  and  Porphyry  mention  three  of  his  works,  entitied,  'On 
Dsamons,'  the  '  Demiurgus,'  and  '  Galienos.' 

ORIZONTK  The  name  of  this  artist  wss  JoHir  Fravod  Vox 
Biiouair,  but  the  Bentvogel  Sodety,  consisting  of  Flemish  painten 
reddent  at  Rome,  gave  hka  the  name  of  Orizonte,  from  the  hot  and 
vapoury  air  of  his  pictures,  it  being  thdr  custom  to  give  to  eveiy  new 
member,  on  his  introdaction,  a  name  expreesive  dther  of  any  perfec- 
tion or  defect  in  Ids  figure  and  countenance,  or  some  peculiarity  in  his 
style,  or  singularity  in  lus  chsracter.  Oriaonte  was  bom  in  1656,  at 
iUitwerp,  but  studied  and  always  resided  in  Italy.  The  palaces  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  nobility  at  Rome  possess  abundance  of  his  works, 
both  in  fresco  and  oiL  The  compodtion  of  his  landscapes  and  the 
character  of  his  trees  are  almost  always  in  the  style  of  Poussin ;  hot 
the  general  tone  is  a  dark  green  with  a  cast  of  red.  His  selection  of 
subjects  is  always  picturesque,  and  the  pencilling  bold;  but  his 
pictures  are  not  always  equally  finished.  As  he  advanced  in  age  hii 
s^le  degenerated  into  mannerism,  but  lus  originality  will  dways 
entitie  hun  to  a  place  in  the  firat  rank  of  landscape  painters.  He  died 
in  1740,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

ORLAY,  BERNARD  VON,  celled  Bernard  of  Brassds,  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  1471.  He  went  to  Rome,  worked  ander  Rafibelle,  snd  was 
empl(yyed  to  superintend,  with  Michael  Coexie,  the  manufacture  of  the 
Vatican  tapestries.  Returning  to  Brussels  he  was  made  painter  to  the 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  Ukewise  employed  for  many 
years  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

The  style  of  Ids  design  was  noble,  and  lus  tone  of  colouring  agreeable. 
He  very  frequently  painted  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold,  espedally  if  he 
was  engaged  on  a  work  of  importance,  a  drcumstance  which  is  add  td 
have  preeerved  the  freshness  and  lustre  of  his  colours :  in  his  huoting- 
pieces,  in  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  the  nobles 
of  his  courts  he  usually  took  the  scenery  from  the  forest  of  Soigniea, 
which  afforded  him  ample  variety.  He  was  engaged  by  the  Prince  of 
Nassan  to  paint  sixteen  cartoons,  as  models  for  tapestry,  intended  for 
the  decoration  of  his  palace.  Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  figures, 
a  knight^  and  a  lady  on  horsebad[,  representing  some  members  of  the 
Nassau  family.  They  were  designed  in  an  devated  style;  and  by  the 
prince's  order  they  were  afterwards  copied  in  oil  by  Jordaens.  He 
painted  for  the  chapd  of  a  monasterv  at  Antwerp  a  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  was  much  admired.  Bernard  von  Oriay  died  at 
Brussels,  January  6,  1541. 

Waagen  mentions  severd  excellent  pictures  by  him  inthecollectioDs 
in  this  country,  especially  in  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonehire  at 
Devondiire  House,  Piccadilly,  and  at  Cluswick ;  at  Keddleston  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  Scarsdde,  where  is  a  picture  of  the  Viigin  with 
the  Infant  Christ,  blessing  St  John  in  the  presence  of  Joeeph  and 
Elizabeth— the  figures  are  three^uarters  the  size  of  life— which  is 
one  of  the  finest  remdning  by  von  Orlay;  and  at  Lord  Spencer's,  at 
Althorpe.  In  the  Nationd  Gdlery  is  a  <  Magdden,  Reading.'  by  him. 
ORLEANS,  HOUSE  OF,  the  title  of  a  branch  of  the  royd  family 
of  S^rance,  which  has  three  times  oiigmated  in  the  younger  son  of  a 
king,  and  haa  twice  obtained  possession  of  the  crown. 

L  The  first  House  of  Orleans  sprang  from  Louis,  second  surriviog 
son  of  Charles  V.,  the  earliest  prince  who  appears  to  have  borne  th« 
titie  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  who,  alter  pLaying  a  oonspicuooB  and 
not  very  creditable  psrt  in  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  reum  of 
his  imbedle  brother,  Charles  VL,  was  sseasdnated  at  Paris  in  14U7  by 
his  cousin  sod  rivd  John  (snmamed  '  Sans  Peur,'),  duke  of  Boun^cgne. 
The  results  of  this  crime  were  most  disastrous  to  France^  which  was 
filled  with  violence  and  blooddied  by  the  conflict  of  the  two  factions 
of  the  Bourguignons  and  Armagnacs :  the  Orleans  party  bdng  diitin- 
gmshed  by  the  latter  titie,  from  their  leader,  the  Count  of  Armagnao, 
who,  as  father-in-law  of  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans^  undertook  to 
protect  Ids  cause,  and  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  histoiy 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Orleana  is  sJso  memorable  for  his  marriage  with 
Vdentina  Visoonti,  daughter  of  Gian  Gdeaaao  Visoonti,  ddce  of 
Milan,  which  eventuallv  gave  the  house  of  Orleans  pretendons  to  that 
dodiy,  and  prodaced  the  Italian  wan  of  Louis  XIL  and  hie  sucoeason 
foritspossesdon. 

The  life  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Orieans,  was  remarkable  chiefly 
for  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Aiinoourt,  in  consequence  of  which  he  suffered  a  long  captiTityt 
together  with  his  younger  brother  John,  count  of  Angouldme.  Diuoi^ 
the  famous  'Bastard  of  Orleans,'  and  progenitor  of  the  house  of 
Longoeville^  was  his  illegitimate  brother. 

Louis,  son  of  Charles,  and  third  Duke  of  Orlesns,  was  exposed 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  to  the  splenetic  jedoosy  of  that  gloomy 
tyrant^  whose  deformed  daughter  Jane  he  was  compelled  to  marry; 
but  on  tiie  deatii  of  Charlea  VIIL,  and  the  fdlare  of  tiie  direct  lioe  of 
Vdois,  in  1498,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  snooeeded  to  the  crown  by  the 
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title  of  Louis  XIL  On  hia  own  death,  witboatmale  lene^  in  1515 
TLouiB  XIL],  his  ooosin  Franoii^  oonnt  of  Angonldme,  to  whom  ho 
bad  fpvok  Ills  danghtsr  Olaade  in  msnisge^  asoonded  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  Frsnois  L ;  and  the  rojEd  sneoosBion  thus  derolved  upon 
the  second  branch  of  tho  hoose  of  YaloU-Orleans— or  line  of  Yalms- 
Angouldme^  aa  it  has  been  called— which  contributed  five  sovereigns 
to  Fraaoe^  namdj,  Francis  L,  Henry  11^  FrandB  IL,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.^ 

The  following  table  will  show  the  descent  of  the  first  houBc  of 
Orleans :— 


I 

I 

CBAKXX8Vn.  +  1461. 

LOV18XI.+148S. 

CHA&X.B9YIII.  +  H98. 


Chaklss  T.  Lg  Saox+ISSO. 

I 


I 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleanf.+1407. 


Charles,  Duke  of 
Orleaiu.+146d. 

I 
LouxBXII.+lfil6. 


Claude,  married 
to  Fnnois  I. 


John,  Count  of 
Angoul6me.+1467. 

Charles,  Count  of 
▲ttgouUme. + 1495. 

FBA3CCI8I.  +  1547. 


IL  The  only  prinee  of  the  second  House  of  Orleans  was  Jean 
Captiste  Gaston,  the  younger  of  the  two  sods  of  Henry  lY.  and  Maria 
de*  Medici,  who  was  bom  in  1608,  created  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1626, 
and  died  in  1660.  Of  a  Tain  and  unquiet,  weak  and  heartless  character, 
his  life  was  a  series  of  troubles  and  disgraces,  which  were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  hii  own  misconduot  Dnnng  the  reign  of  his  brother 
LooiB  XUIm  he  was  continually  engaging  in  intrigues  and  conspiracies 
against  Oardinal  Richelieu;  and,  on  their  failure,  purchased  si^ety  by 
hjs  own  humiliation  and  the  base  sacrifice  of  his  unhappy  aocompUoes. 
In  1626  he  connteoanoed  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  oardina] ;  and, 
on  ita  detection,  abandoned  the  Count  de  Chalais,  one  of  the  pria« 
eipal  officers  of  his  household,  to  tiie  Tengeance  of  the  minister,  who 
caused  him  to  be  beheaded.  Five  years  later,  Qaston  retired  from 
court  op  some  new  quarrel  with  Richelieu,  increased  the  displeasure 
of  his  brother  by  contracting  a  marriage  with  Marguerite^  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine^  and  finally  withdrew  into  exile  at  Brussels,  leaving 
his  adherents  again  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  cardinal.  At 
bogth,  ho  re-entered  the  kingdom  in  open  arms  against  the  royal 
authority,  but  persevered  in  hostilities  only  until  he  was  defeated  at 
the  oombat  of  Qatelnandary,  in  which  his  principal  partisan,  the  Duke 
of  Montmorenci,  was  made  prisoner :  when  he  obtiained  pardon  for 
bimaeli;  without  security  for  his  captiye  friend,  who  was  brought  by 
the  relentless  Richelieu  to  the  block.  Qaston  indeed  on  this  catastrophe 
retired  again  in  terror  to  Arnseeis;  but  with  his  usual  levity  he  was, 
afker  aome  time^  induced  to  abandon  his  Spamaih  protectors  and 
retom  to  the  court  Being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  aa  army 
against  the  Spaiuards,  he  focpied,  in  16S6,  in  ooigunctbn  with  the 
Count  do  SoisBons,  another  plot  to  assassinate  the  cardinal,  caused  the 
More  of  the  design  by  his  iiresolution,  and  on  ita  exposure  fled  to 
Blois,  but  was  soon  after  again  reconciled  with  the  court  The  birth 
of  a  son  to  Louis  XIIL,  by  giving  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  state ;  and  he  fell  ioto 
comparative  obscurity  for  some  years,  until,  in  1642,  it  was  discovered 
tiiat  he  had  entered  into  a  treasonable  treaty  with  Spain,  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  monarehy  and  the  murder  of  the  cardinal.  The  mean- 
spirited  duke  saved  his  own  life,  according  to  his  custom,  hy  the  most 
abject  submission,  and  by  betnying  his  accomplioes,  among  whom 
the  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars,  a  favourite  of  LouLb  XIIL  himself 
and  F^^is  Augusts  De  Thou,  son  of  the  fiunous  historian,  were  the 
principal  victims.  Gaston  himisel^  on  this  occasion,  did  not  escape 
without  the  loss  of  the  honours  due  to  lus  birth.  He  was  deprived  of 
hb  goaids  and  his  principal  domains,  and  banished  from  the  court 
But  tho  death  of  Riehelien  and  of  Louia  XIIL  shorUy  changed  the 
aspect  of  aflairs ;  and  in  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XlY.,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  called  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  rogency  of  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria. 
He  gained  aome  credit  in  the  campaign  of  1644  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  for  a  time  supported  the  government  of  the  regent  and  her 
minister  Cardinal  Maaarin.  But  the  commotiona  of  the  'Fronde' 
soon  tsmpted  the  charactwistic  levity  of  Qaston;  and  he  allied  him- 
self MBinat  the  court  and  Masarin,  snooessively  with  the  Prince  of 
Oonde  and  with  the  pariiament  of  Paris.  The  latter  body  were  moved 
by  his  mht^  though  Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  his  minority,  to 
appoint  him  anew  lieutenant^;eneral  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  same  title 
had  been  factiously  oonferred  on  the  Duke  de  Maysnne  in  the  time  of 
the  Lsagne.  But  the  final  triumph  of  Masarin  and  the  dose  of  the  dvil 
wan  produced  for  Qaston  the  usual  fruits  of  his  vacillation  and 
Mfidy,  and  in  1652  he  was  banished  from  the  court  to  Blois,  where 
ne  passed  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  mortification  and 
eontenpt 

Qaston  had  no  male  issue;  but  he  was  the  father,  by  his  first 
marriage^  with  the  heiress  of  Montpensier,  of  the  princess  who 
inherited  thattitie,  and  who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  those  strange 
politioal  sceiMii  oC  her  timest  of  which  she  has  left  her  own  memoirs. 


Louise  de  Montpensier,  known  among  her  -oontemporaries  as  'La 
Qrande  Mademoiselle^'  merited  that  designation  as  much  by  her 
aspiring  character  aa  her  illustrious  birth.  She  shone  conspiououslf 
in  that  galaxy  of  high-bom  French  women  who,  more  distioguished 
for  their  masculine  spirit  and  wit  than  for  the  becoming  virtues  of 
their  sex,  ruled  the  ssoendant  throughout  the  politioal  storms  of  the 
Fronde.  While  heroes  and  statesmen  bartered  their  honour  and  policy 
for  the  smiles  of  beauty,  while  fortresses  were  surrendered  to  fair 
ladies'  eyes,  and  treatiea  were  made  and  broken  with  lovera'  vows,  theee 
female  warriora  and  politicians  openly  appeared  in  the  camp  and  the 
coundL  Qaston  of  Orleans,  in  a  style  as  much  serious  aa  burlesque, 
addreeaed  a  letter  to  '  Mesdames  the  countesses,  mar^hales-de-oamp  in 
the  army  of  my  daughter  against  Masarin.'  With  more  boldness  than 
her  father,  the  Qrande  Mademoiselle  showed  her  prowess  by  tumiug 
the  guns  of  the  Bastile  against  the  royal  troops  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  forces  of  Condd.  "  That  discharge  haa  killed  her  husband,"  said 
Masarin,  in  allusion  to  her  well-known  anxiety  to  espouse  her  coubId, 
the  young  king  Louis  XIV.,  whose  regard  was  for  ever  alienated  from 
her  by  this  outrage.  After  having  aspired  to  be  queen  of  Franco,  and 
having  refused  the  hand  of  several  other  sovereigns.  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  finished,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-four  years,  by  desiring 
to  raise  a  private  nobleman,  the  Count  de  Lausun,  to  the  rank  of  her 
husband  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Montpensier.  Louis  XIV.  first 
granted  and  then  unkindly  retracted  his  consent  to  the  union ;  not- 
withstanding which  it  waa  privately  concluded  in  1670,  an  oflfonce  for 
which  Lauzun  suffered  a  ten  years'  inpriaonment  After  she  had 
obtained  his  release,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  finest  domains  to  a  natural 
son  of  the  king,  the  princess  found  her  marriage  neither  recognised  at 
court  nor  happy  in  itself;  and  she  dosed,  in  1698,  a  life  of  strong 
pasrions,  embittered  by  the  disappointment  both  of  politioal  ambition 
and  personal  affection. 

IlL  The  progenitor  of  the  third  and  existmg  House  of  Orleans  was 
Philip,  second  son  of  Louis  XIIL  and  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  bom 
in  1640 ;  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  death  of  hli 
nnole  Qaston  in  1660 ;  and  suoceeded  to  the  duchy  of  Montpensier,  by 
the  bequest  of  La  Qrande  Mademoiselle,  in  1693.  His  career  was  by 
no  means  distinguished;  but  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  taste  for 
letters,  snd  he  served  with  honour  in  several  of  the  most  glorious 
campaigna  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  twice  married :  first, 
to  his  cousin  Henrietta  of  Eogland,  daughter  of  Charlea  I.,  and,  like 
hunseU;  a  grandchild  of  Henri  IV. ;  and,  secondly,  to  Elisabeth  of 
Bavaria,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatme.  The  droumstances  which 
attended  the  audden  death  of  hia  first  wife,  a  prineess  celebnted  for 
personal  graces,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  oast  upon  him  the  horrid 
suspidon  of  having  poisoned  her;  a  charge  however  apparently  as 
unfounded  in  itself  as  the  imputed  crime  was  at  variance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  character,  which,  though  he  was  too  much  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  was  mild  and  gwKl-natursd.  By  the  Princess 
Henrietta,  Philip  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  the  queen 
of  Charies  IL  of  Spaio,  and  the  other,  through  her  marriage  with 
Victor  Amadeus  IL  of  Savoy,  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Sardinia, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Stuart,  as  much  vain  pretension 
to  the  inheritanoe  of  their  crown  aa  oould  be  conveyed  by  mere  descent 
in  oppoffition  to  constitutional  law.  By  hb  second  marriage  Philip 
had,  besides  a  prince  who  died  youngs  sod  a  daughter,  the  soo^ 
of  his  own  name,  who,  on  his  death  in  1701,  succeeded  him  in  his 
titles. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Begent  Orleans,  of  whom  Voltaire  has 
declared  that,  **  famed  for  his  courage,  his  wit,  and  his  pleasures,  he 
was  bom  for  sodety  even  more  than  for  public  affairs,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  amiable  men  that  ever  existed.**  The  severer  judgment 
of  history  hss  branded  the  memory  of  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans^  with 
the  reproach  of  unbounded  personal  and  politiod  profligacy;  and  the 
ihtal  example  both  of  his  private  life  and  pnbUc  administration 
encouraged  that  corruption  of  morals  in  Fnmoe  which,  becoming 
aggravated  throughout  the  licentious  rdgn  of  Louis  XV.,  unquestion- 
ably produced  the  worst  excesses  of  the  revolution.  Nature  had 
endowed  Philip  IL  of  Orleana  with  great  abilities,  but  his  mind  waa 
early  tainted  by  the  lessons  of  hia  tutor,  the  able  and  infamooa  Dubois, 
who  was  afterwards,  under  his  regency,  a  cardioal,  his  favourite,  and 
prime-mfaiiBter.  Philip  was  a  profldent  in  many  sdenees  and  accom- 
plishments; in  the  mathematical  in  poetry,  mudc^  aoulpture,  and 
painting.  He  had  likewise  in  hia  youth  displayed  considerable  talenta 
for  war,  and  some  ambition  to  attain  equal  distinction  in  arte  and 
arms.  He  was  wounded  on  several  occasions,  signaUsed  himself  at 
the  battles  of  Steinkerque  and  Neerwinden,  commanded  the  Frendi 
armiea  with  courage  and  activity  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  Suo- 
oeasion  War,  and  in  the  latter  oountry  established  so  much  reputation 
and  influence  that  Louia  XIV.  ia  said  to  have  suspected  him  of  a  deugn 
to  supplant  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  that  kin  j^om.  This  and  other 
oausea  of  jealousy  led  Louia  XIV.,  in  antidpation  of  his  great-grandson's 
minority,  to  meditate  the  exdusion  of  Philip  of  Orleans  from  the 
regency ;  but  the  death  of  the  aged  monarch  prevented  the  completion 
of  thia  plan.  The  duke  quietly  possessed  himsdf  of  the  government ; 
and  grievous  aa  were  the  vicea  of  his  adminiatration,  he  waa  guilty  of 
no  ambitious  attempt  to  abuse  the  rights  of  the  young  king.  His 
firame  was  worn  out  by  debaudisKy  before  he  had  quite  completed  his 
fiftieth  year,  and  a  sadden  death  terminated  his  career  in  172S.    Ha 
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had  been  married  dnriBg  tlie  life  of  Lonia  XIV.  to  Fmngoise  Mario  de 
Bourbon,  styled  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  natural  daughter  of  that 
monarch  and  Madame  de  Montespas,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  bom 
in  1708,  and  soTeral  daughters. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  emtdate  the  TioeB 
of  his  father,  whose  better  tastes  for  letters  and  scienoe  he  also 
inherited.  But  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Baden,  to  whom  he 
became  tenderly  attached,  weaned  him  from  esrly  habits  ot  dissipation; 
and  her  premature  death  in  1726  affeeted  his  mind  so  deeply,  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  world  to  a  monastery.  In  this  retreat  he  diTided 
the  remainder  of  his  life  between  works  of  oharity,  religious  exercises, 
and  literaiystudies ;  and  here,  in  1752,  he  closed  an  existence  dignified 
with  every  Tirtue  that  could  adorn  a  recluse.  Louis  left  a  son  and 
daughter,  of  whom  the  former,  Louis  Philippe,  bom  in  1725,  was  his 
successor  in  the  family  honoara.  His  life  was  remarkable  only  for 
his  military  service,  in  the  early  part  of  whioh  he  fought  with  gallantry 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  subsequently  in  eonto 
of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  He  married  a  princess  of  the 
House  of  Conti,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  danghter,  and  died 
in  1785. 

Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  the  only  son  of  the  last  duke,  who  was  bom 
in  1747,  and  known  during  his  father's  life  as  Duke  de  Chartres, 
became  afterwurds  more  unhappily  distinf^^ished  as  the  Buke  of 
Orleans  of  the  National  Assembly^  the  Louis  Egalit^  of  tiie  Convention, 
the  instrument  and  the  victim  of  the  French  revolution.  Naturally 
gifted  with  a  handsome  person  and  superior  talents,  he  had  disfigured 
both  mind  and  body  by  a  youth  of  debauchery ;  and  in  matorer  years 
his  infamous  reputation  exposed  him  at  the  oonrt  of  Louis  XVL  to  a 
contempt  whioh  he  but  too  well  repaid  witii  deadly  hatred  to  the 
person  and  family  of  that  monarch.  In  the  year  1778  he  was  present 
io  the  naval  action  between  the  squadrons  of  Admiral  Keppel  and 
Count  d'Orvilliers  ofif  Capo  Ushant;  and  ho  was  accused  of  having 
behaved  in  that  engagement  with  such  shameful  cowardioe  tha^ 
instead  of  receiving  the  advancement  to  which  he  aspired  in  the  sea 
service,  he  was  appointed  oolonel-general  of  hussars,  a  post  created  fbr 
him  by  the  court  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  said,  of  covering  him 
with  ridicule.  Having  in  1785  sncceeded  to  his  father's  title,  he  eagerly 
entered  upon  a  political  qareer,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
object,  by  acquiring  popularity,  to  revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  court 
and  to  raise  himself  into  power.  He  proved  himself  however  utterly 
destitute  of  the  quaUties  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  and  was  soon 
overwhelmed  in  the  political  tempest  which  he  endeavoured  to  direei. 
At  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  arrayed  himself  on  every 
occasion  against  the  royal  anthority :  during  the  progreu  of  events 
which  raised  the  Jacobiu  party  into  power,  he  became  their  associate 
and  dupe;  to  render  homage  to  their  opinions  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  be  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  renounce 
the  name  of  his  family  and  assume  that  of  Egalit^ ;  and  finally,  after 
having  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  he  was  himself  dragged  to 
the  scaffold  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1793.  He  was  married  to 
Louise  Marie  de  Bourbon-Pentbi^vre,  daughter  of  the  Ihike  de 
Penthidvre,  grand-admiral  of  France,  by  whom  he  left  one  son,  the 
late  King  of  the  French,  and  a  daughter,  styled  Mademoiselle  d'Orieanl 
[Louis  Phtuppe.] 

{LArt  de  Verifier  lu  Datea ;  Sismondi,  ffittoire  dei  Franpai$ ; 
Mifnoiret  de  Mademouelle  de  Montpensier;  Voltaire,  SUde  de  Louis 
XJV.  etXV.;  Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  RSvoltUion  Prangaue,  dfc.) 

ORLOV,  sometimes  spelt  Obloff,  and  generally  pronounced 
Abloff,  is  the  name  of  a  family  remarkable  in  Russian  lustory.  Its 
founder  was  a  certain  Ivan  Orel,  or  Eagle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  a  private  soldier  among  the  *  Strelitses,'  or  Archers, 
who  formed  a  body  in  the  Russian  analogous  to  the  Janissaries  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  At  the  time  their  destruction  was  aooompHshed 
Peter  the  Great  employed  himself  in  beheading  many  of  them  with 
his  own  hand  on  a  long  beam  of  wood,  which  served  as  a  block  for 
several  at  a  time.  It  is  a  current  story  in  Russia  that  Ivan  was  one  of 
those  doomed  to  death,  and  that  on  being  called  on  to  kneel  down  to 
receive  the  blow  he  kicked  away  a  head  which  was  still  remaining  on 
the  beam,  with  the  observation,  "  If  this  is  my  plaoe  it  ought  to  be 
clear."  Struck  with  his  coolness,  Peter  spared  the  intended  victim's 
life,  and  placed  him  in  a  regiment  of  the  line^  where  by  his  bravery  he 
won  his  way  to  the  rank  of  officer,  whieh  brought  with  it  that  of 
noble.  His  son,  Gregory  Ivanovich,  rose  to  be  governor  of  Novgorod, 
and  had  five  sons,  of  whom  two  were  especially  remarkable. 

Grboobt  Gbeqobtbvioh  ObIiOT,  bom  in  1784,  entered  tiie  army, 
was  engaged  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  and  waa  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  Count  Schwerin  at  the  time  the  count  waa  taken  prisoner.  The 
Grand-Luchess  Catherine,  at  that  time  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  saw  Orlov,  who  was  distinguished  for  the  manly  beauty  of  hia 
person,  and  he  became  her  favourite.  The  Orlovs,  both  Qiegoiy  and 
his  brothers,  took  part  in  the  sudden  revolution  of  the  9th  of  Jnly 
1762  [Dashkova],  whioh  put  an  end  to  the  riiort  reign  of  Peter  IIL, 
and  raised  his  wife— soon  to  become  his  widow— to  the  throne,  as  the 
Empress  Catherine.  After  that  event  honoura  were  showered  open 
Orlov,  who  was  the  father  of  the  empress's  child,  the  Count  Bobrinski. 
He  aspured  to  become  her  acknowledged  husband,  and  share  the 
throne;  but  this  wish,  which  waa  apparently  at  times  near  to 
its  aooomplishmenty  was  finally  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  her 


ftdtiseis,  if  not  by  her  own  reluctasoe.  In  1771  Orlov  really  dk- 
tinguished  himself  by  the  judgment  and  energy  of  his  messarei 
against  the  plague  in  Mosoow,  whither  he  repaired  in  person  to  give 
oSpders  on  the  spot  at  the  time  the  epidemio  was  raging.  In  the  next 
year  his  hanghtlnees  and  assumption  in  negoeiating  with  the  Turks  at 
Fokshani  oocasioned  aflfaira  to  take  a  bad  turn,  and  he  himself  broke 
off  the  oonlbrenoea  to  hasten  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  hearing  that 
during  his  absence  he  was  being  supplanted  by  a  freah  favourite.  He 
was  met  on  his  way  by  the  empress's  orders  to  repair  to  his  seat  at 
Gatchina,  and  she  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  palace  of  Tsarskoe  Selo. 
where  he  lived  in  oriental  splendour,  received  the  title  of  Prince,  and 
was  addressed  as  'Tour  Highness.'  When  Potemkin  rose  to  the 
height  of  power  Orlov  married,  and  travelled  abroad,  but  lost  his' 
wife,  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  resided  at  the  Msrbl« 
Palace,  which  had  been  presentedto  him  by  the  empress,  and  finally 
died  in  178S,  after  having  been  for  some  time  out  of  his  senses. 

Albxd  Oblov,  his  brother,  wsa  like  himself  remarkable  for  his 
handsome  and  athletic  person.  Bom  in  1737  he  first  came  into  notice 
in  the  revolution  of  1762.  In  that  year,  we  are  told  in  Bantiush 
Eamensky's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  remarkable  Ruesians,  published 
in  1886,  "he  proved  his  unlimited  devotion  to  Catherine,  justly  Bor- 
named  the  Great"  "  Not  entering  here  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  events  of  that  period,  with  respect  to  which  posterity  will  form  s 
freer  judgment,  we  will/'  adds  the  Russian  biographer,  **  only  mention 
here  what  is  communicated  in  official  documents."  The  way  in  whioh 
he  "  proved  hia  devotion  "  to  the  Great  Catherine  was  by  murdering  with 
his  own  hands  her  dethroned  husband,  a  deed  of  which  he  ii  eaid  to 
have  afterwards  publioly  boaated  at  Berlin,  to  the  horror  of  the 
Prussian  court.  In  the  war  with  the  Turks  whieh  broke  out  in  1768, 
Alexis  Orlov  waa  appointed  to  the  chief  command  over  the  two 
squadrons  commanded  by  the  Admirals  Spiridov  and  Elphinstona 
The  Russian  success  at  the  battle  of  Chesme  on  the  5th  of  Jnly  1770 
and  the  burning  of  the  Turkish  fieet  with  fireships  in  the  bay  of 
Chesme,  fonr  days  later,  are  attributed  by  Russian  biographers  with 
some  hesitation  to  Orlov;  by  most  other  writers,  not  Russian,  to  the 
Scotch  and  English  officers  under  him,  Elphinstone,  Greig,  and  Dogdale. 
Orlov  enjoys  the  undivided  credit  of  having  furnished  to  Philip 
Hackert,  the  German  painter,  the  most  expensive  model  reqprded  in 
history.  Haokert,  who  was  engaged  to  paint  a  series  of  repreeentatioiu 
of  the  battles  at  Cheame,  could  not^delineate  to  Oriov'a  aatisfactioii 
the  Uowmg  up  of  the  Turiush  ships,  and  alleged  as  a  reason  .for  his 
want  of  Bucoess  that  he  had  never  witnessed  any^ing  simflar  to  sueh 
a  spectacle.  To  fumiah  him  with  the  requiatte  experienee.  a  Enssian 
frigate  was  by  Oriov's  orders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1772,  blown  up  in 
the  roads  of  Leghorn,  in  the  presence  not  only  of  the  painter  but  of 
aasembled  thousands,  and  the  painting  was  then  oomoletHl  entirely 
to  Oriov's  satisfaction. 

Leghorn  was  the  scene  of  another  remarkable  ineident  in  t&e  life  of 
Orlov.  The  Princess  Tarakanova,  the  daughter  of  the  Bmpress  Elizi- 
beth  by  Count  Uasamovski,  had  taken  refai§ps  in  Italy,  and  was  looked 
upon  with  appreheoaion  by  the  Empipss  Catherine,  who  feared  she 
might  one  day  assert  a  claim  to  the  erown.  Oriow,  some  say  by  means 
of  a  feigned  marriage^  Suoceeded  in  entidng  the  princess — a  girl  of 
sixteen — on  board  his  vesw^  in  the  harbour,  and  then  threw  off  the 
maak,  and  sent  her  prisoner  to  Russia,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  confinement.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1774,  Orlov, 
who  received  the  name  of  Chesmensky  from  the  viotories  at  Ch'  sme, 
received  a  brilliant  weloome  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  disgusted  at  the 
disgrace  of  his  brother,  and  the  power  of  Potemkin,  withdrew  to  his 
palace  at  Moscow.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Catherine  in  1 796, 
he  received  a  sudden  order  to  repair  to  St  Petersburg,  and  found  that 
the  new  emperor  Paul,  who  had  disinterred  the  body  of  his  father, 
Peter  IIL,  to  give  it  a  magnificent  fiinend,  peremptorily  commaDded 
that  Orlov  and  Prince  Barialinski,  who  had  assisted  in  despatching 
the  depoeed  monarch,  should  assist  in  bearing  the  pall  at  the  funeral 
prooesaion  of  their  victim.  Oriov  had  of  course  no  ohoioe  but  to  obey : 
and  it  is  said  his  oountenanoe  during  the  oeremony  bore  marki  q& 
agony — perhaps  arising  ^m  fear  as  mueh  as  remorse.  He  wss  how* 
ever  pernutted  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  on  a  tour  to  Germany)  sad  took 
care  n6t  to  return  till  Paul  had  perished.  Orlov  died  at  Moscow  in 
1808,  leaving  a  daughter  in  possession  of  a  colossal  fortune. 

Ofthe  other  brothers  of  the  five,  Ivan,  the  eldest^  who  lived  retired, 
and  was  nicknamed  by  Catherme  "the  Philoeopher,"  died  in  1791; 
the  youngest,  Vladimir,  who  was  president  of  the  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences,  survived  till  1882.  YUtdimir  had  a  son.  Count 
Ghr^gory  Vladimirovxoh,  who  mostly  lived  out  of  Russia,  and  wrote 
several  works  in  French,  *  A  History  of  Musio  in  Italy/  2  vols.  1822; 
a  'History  of  Painting  in  Italy,'  2  vols.  1828:  < Travels m  part  of 
France,'  8  vols.  1824 ;  *  Memoirs  on  the  Kingdom  of  l^aple^  6  vola 
2nd  edition,  1825.  He  died  at  Si  Petersburg  in  182&  The  fourth 
brother  of  the  five,  Fedor,  bom  in  1741,  diat^uished  himself  in  the 
Turkish  war  of  1770  by  the  capture  of  Navarino,  and  died  in  1796  at 
Moacow,  leaving  behind  him  fomr  illegitimate  children,  who  were 
authorised  to  aucoeed  to  his  estates  and  to  bear  the  family  oame. 
Two  of  these  have  had  a  remarkable  career. 

kboHABL  Oblov,  bom  in  1786,  distinguiabed  himaelf  hi  tiie  simy  m 
thecampaigna  against  Napoleon,  and  in  1814  was  one  of  thegenenlf 
who  received  the  oapitalation  of  Parisu    In  the  haterpact  of  Alex- 
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uidei^s  Mign  he  drew  on  himiolf  the  diifiABuura  of  the  empenit  b]F 
makiDg  repreieniatioBf  to  him  hi  favour  of  a  oonititiitieDy  and  at  the 
lame  ttme  oengnxiDg  the  oonstitatiea  granted  to  the  Polas  as  too  great 
a  eoDoeeaioii.  He  was  removed  from  ooDtaefe  with  the  emperor,  by 
being  appofaited  to  the  eommsnd  of  the  army  of  the  south,  and  he 
himself  took  a  oart  in  the  secrst  societies  which  were  formed  in  the 
army,  with  whioh  however  it  is  said  that  he  only  eoqnetted,  tsking 
care  not  to  engsge  himself  too  deeply.  On  the  outbreak  of  thp  insur- 
reotion  in  Deoember  1886  he  was  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  relessed 
with  merely  a  prohibition  to  reside  in  either  of  the  two  Bossian 
capitals.  After  this  he  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death  in  184 1.  He 
left  behind  him  SQme  interssting  memoirs,  part  of  whioh  have  already 
been  published.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  report  of  the  oom« 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  military  conspiracy  of  1825,  but  this 
reserve  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  broker,  whom 
the  eveote  of  1825  laised  high  in  the  oonfldenoe  of  the  £hnperor 
Kioolas. 

Alexis  Oblov,  bom  in  1787,  served  with  distinction  in  the  great 
war  against  the  French  as  adjutant  of  the  Qrand  Duke  Gonstantine 
Pavlovich.  On  the  memorable  di^  of  the  ^th  of  December  1825, 
when  he  was  in  eommsnd  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  guard  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  not  only  preserved  it  for  the  emperor,  when  the 
others  burst  into  rsvolt,  but  hastened  to  the  emperor's  aid.  He  took 
np  his  poaition  ^opposite  the  imperial  pelacte,  and  when,  i^ter  all  the 
attempts  at  a  pacification  had  failed,  the  eontest  was  decided  by  arms* 
it  was  OrloVs  regiment  that  most  powerfully  contribiited  to  fix  the 
victory  <m  the  side  of  the  governments  The  Emperor  Nicolas  never 
forgot  the  assistance  he  rendered  at  a  moment  so  oritieal  to  the  house 
of  Bomaoov.  While  Michael  Orlov  was  spared  for  his  brother's  saks^ 
Alexis  Orlov  became  the  emperor's  personal  Mendy  and  was  often 
employed  in  servieee  of  weight  and  honour. 

In  1829  he  negociated  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  after  the  suoosasfiil 
war  against  the  Turks,  oonduded  by  Diebitsch,  and  went  to  Constan* 
tinople  as  ambaraador  extraordinary.  Two  years  after,  when  the 
iDsurrsotion  In  Peland  was  not  so  rapidly  checked  as  the  emperor 
expected,  Orlov  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Russian  camp  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  he  should  deem  advisable ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival, 
Diebitsoh,  and  afterwards  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  died  of  oholenL 
The  name  of  the  former  Alexis  Orlov  is  deservedly  in  odium  as 
connected  with  deeds  of  darkness,  snd  the  living  Alexis  Orlov  did  not 
escape  imputations  whioh  have  not  even  yet  entirely  vanished  from 
the  popular  mind  in  Russia,  though  they  have  been  justly  stigmatised 
as  baselees  and  absurd  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the  revolt  of  the 
Rosiian  military  colonies,  Orlov  was  sgain  the  oompanion  of  the 
emperor,  and  shared  his  dangers  and  success.  In  the  conferences  of 
London  on  the  Belgisn  question  in  1882,  he  is  thought  not  to  have 
Itained  any  laurels  for  Russian  diplomacy,  though  the  reoognition  of 
the  Ruseo-Dutch  loan  has  been  by  some  attributed  to  his  infiuence. 
A  greater  triumph  was  supposed  to  be  won  when,  on  the  8th  of  July 
1883,  Orlov,  then  oommsnder  of  the  lUtssian  troops  at  Constantinofda^ 
signed  the  famous  trsaty  of  Hunkiar-Skelessi  with  the  Turks ;  but  this 
treaty,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only  advantage  reaped  by 
Ruasia  for  its  aasistaace  to  the  Sultan  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  led 
to  nothing  but  dissatisfaction  and  protests,  and  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  protocol  of  the  18th  of  July  1841.  In  1844  Orlov  sooompanied 
the  emperor  on  his  sudden  and,  as  it  turned  out^  untoward  visit  to 
London ;  and  in  the  next  year,  in  his  visit  to  Palermo  and  Roma  On 
the  death  of  Nicholas,  he  recommended  Orlov  to  his  successor  as  a 
tried  friend ;  and  at  the  Conferences  of  Paris  in  1858,  Orlov  was  the 
representative  of  Russia,  and  signed  the  peace.    [See  SaFPLBHSNT.] 

ORHOKD,  JAliEd  BUTL£R»  DUKE  OF.  From  the  large  terri- 
tory  of  Ormond,  in  the  Irish  county  of  Tippenury,  was  derived  the 
title  of  a  noUe  house,  so  ancient  and  illustrious  that  its  origin  has 
been,  perhaps  fancifully,  ascribed  to  the  ducal  blood  of  Normandy, 
before  the  conquest  of  England.  But  it  is  certain  that  tiiis  family, 
having  become  established  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  by  many  ser- 
vioes  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  by  several  noble  intermacrisges,  was 
recogniied  in  that  country,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  -IStii  cen- 
tury, as  holding  the  hereditary  office  of  royal  cup-bearer  or  butler : 
from  which,  whether  then  or  at  an  earlier  period,  their  surname  appears 
to  have  been  derived.  Edmund  le  Botiller  was  raised  by  Edward  IL 
to  the  earldom  of  Carriek;  hia  son  Jame%  who  espoused  Eleanor 
BohuD,  grand-daughter  of  Edward  L,  was  created  by  Edward  III.  Earl 
of  Ormond ;  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  a  second  James,  called, 
from  his  rc^al  desoeot,  'the  noble  earl,'  filled  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Jnstioe  of  Ireland,  the  government  of  which  kingdom  was  administered 
noder  various  titles  by  several  of  his  desoendant& 

The  distinguished  individual  however  of  the  raee  was  Jambb 
BuTum,  DvxB  OT  Obmohp,  who  was  bom  in  London  in  1610;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  family  dignities  whioh  he  was 
destined  to  augment,  his  youth  wss  passed  under  ciroumstsnoes  suffi- 
ciently adverse  to  have  obscured  the  career  of  a  less  eneigetio  spirit. 
His  grandfather,  Walter,  earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  suoceeded  to  the 
title  only  collaterally,  was  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  James  I.,  and 
imprisoned  for  eeverai  years,  because  he  refused  to  submit  to  an  unjust 
award  of  that  monarch  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  Scottish  favourites, 
Sir  John  Preston,  created  Lord  Dingwall,  to  whom  the  king  had  com- 
pelled the  late  earl  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  was  now  resolved  to 


QOBVSiy  the  fomily  estatea.  The  eldest  son  of  Eari  Walter  married^ 
against  his  oonsent,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Poynti;  and  being 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  during  his  fathsr'a  life,  left 
without  provision  a  large  family,  of  which  James  Butler,  the  future 
duke,  wst  the  eldest  son.  When  £«rl  Walter  was  thrown  into  prison, 
his  grandson  and  heir,  young  James,  now  styled  Visoount  Thurle%  was 
arbitrarily  seised  in  wardship  by  the  crown,  but,  with  some  care  for 
his  instruction,  committed  to  the  tutelage  of  Archkushop  Abbot,  the 
only  benefit  by  which  the  king  may  have  designed  to  mitigate  his 
eruel  oppression  of  the  family.  The  archbishop  is  said  to  have 
negleotod  the  general  education  of  his  charge ;  but  he  caused  him  to 
be  well  instructed  in  the  Protestant  faith,  to  whioh  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Burnet,  in  other  respects  not  his  panogyriat,  that  he  staunchly 
adhered  throughout  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  James  L,  Earl  Walter  having  recovered  his  own 
Uberty  and  the  guardianship  of  his  heir,  then  in  his  sixteenth  yesr,  the 
young  Lord  Thurles  began  soon  after  to  figure  at  oourt|  where  he  paid 
hia  addresses  to  his  kinswoman.  Lady  £lu»beth  P^reston,  and  having 
engaged  her  affections,  succeeded,  not  without  many  difficulties,  in 
obtaining  the  royal  assent  to  their  union.  This  marriage^  which  took 
place  in  1629,  and  seems  to  have  been  produced  as  much  tiy  mutual 
attachtnent  as  ix>licy,  was  however  not  the  less  fortunate  in  reconciling 
difiEsrenoes  whioh  had  been  fatal  to  both  their  families ;  and,  in  1682, 
Lord  Thurles  suooeeded,  on  his  grandfather's  death  to  the  earldom  of 
Ormond. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Wentworth,  better  known  under  his 
later  title  of  Strafford,  entered  on  the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
spirited  de|)ortment  of  the  young  Earl  of  Ormond  soon  attracted  so 
much  of  his  notice  ss  to  lead  him  to  propbesyf  with  characteristic 
penetration,  that  ''that  youug  nobleman  would  make  the  greatest 
man  of  his  family;"  and  after  his  own  ruin,  one  of  Strafford's  last 
requests  to  his  royal  master  was,  that  his  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter 
might  be  bestowed  upon  his  friend  Lord  Ormond.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  by  the 
lords-justices  to  the  command  of  the  royid  troops ;  and  throughout 
the  disastrous  period  which  followed,  he  oontinued,  amidst  the  fury 
«nd  jealousy  of  factions  embittered  both  by  political  and  religious 
hatred,  to  pursue  with  unshaken  integrity  and  moderation  a  course  of 
true  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  his  duty.  With  very  inadequate  forces^ 
he  repeatedly  defeated  the  rebels  nesr  Dublin,  at  Drogheda,  at 
Kilmsh,  and  at  Ross;  but  notwithstsnding  these  services,  in  the 
oourse  of  which  he  was  thanked  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  laised 
to  the  dignity  of  marquis  by  the  king^  he  was  so  iU«supported  on  all 
sides,  that  he  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  the  unequsi  conflict  in 
which  he  h%d  engaged.  There  were  now  no  fiswer  than  five  parties  in 
Ireland  :~the  Protsstants  and  Reman  Oatholios  well  afibcted  to  the 
king,  but  opposed  to  each  other;  the  Protestants  fsvouiable  to  the 
parliamentary  cause ;  the  Papists  under  their  priests  wholly  devoted  to 
the  oourt  of  Rome;  and  the  Scotoh  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  who 
had  their  ssparate  interests  and  feelingti.  The  exertions  of  Ormond 
being  paralysed  by  the  dissensions  whioh  prevented  the  majority  of 
these  factions  from  uniting  against  the  XK>mmon  eneipy,  he  was  com- 
pelled, in  1648,  to  oondude  a  treaty  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  which,  on 
account  of  the  previous  barbarities  committed  by  tiie  Irish  rebels, 
excited  great  dissatisfaction  in  England. 

Throughout  the  next  foup  years,  during  which  the  civil  war  was 
raging  in  England,  Ormond,  who.  had  been  invested  by  Charles  I.  with 
the  nominal  dignity  of  lord4ieutenant  of  Ireland,  contrived  in.  some 
measure  to  hold  that  kingdom  for  his  msstaiy  4nd  even  to  detach 
forces  to  his  aid*  But  when  Charles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies^  the  position  of  the  lord-iisutensnt  of  Ireland  agfdnst  the 
Roman  Catholics  having  become  coqipletely  untenable,  he  resigned  his 
authority  by  treaty  into  the  hands  of  parliao^entevy  commissioners, 
and  proceeded  to  render  a  satisfactory  aooount  of  his  conduct  to  the 
king,  then  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court.  Frem  thence  he  retired  to 
France;  but  still  directing  his  attention  to  Ireland,  and  receiving 
enoouragement  from  the  portion  of  the  Roman  Oatimlios  best  affected 
to  the  crown,  he  again  landed  iu  that  kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  royal  authority.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  however,  he 
was  defeatsd  in  an  sitempt  to  beeiege  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
Colonel  Jones  in  Dublin ;  and  Cromwell  himself  soon  after  laodiog  in 
Ireland  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Osmond  was  finally  obliged,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1650,  to  evacuate  the  island  spd  withdraw  to 
franoe.  From  this  time  until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  during  whudi 
interval  he  was  freqnentiy  vsduesd  to  great  straits  for  the  cemmoa 
necetisaries  of  life,  Ormond  was  actively  and  variouslv  employed  in 
many  important  and  dangerous  missions  for  his  exiled  king,  Charles 
IL ;  and,  on  the  Restoration,  he  accom|3aoied  Charles  to  England,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  sufierlngs  snd  se'rvioss  by  his  elsvation  to  the 
ducal  title  and  other  honours. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  passed,  though 
«ot  without  some  troubles  and  reverses,  in  the  dignified  enjoyment  of 
a  high  rank  and  spotless  reputation.  These  could  not  always  protect 
him  from  the  royal  capnoe  and  the  base  machinations  of  court 
intriguers;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  he  was 
twice  agsin  possessed  and  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
whifdi  he  administered  for  many  years  with  aetivitv,  wisdom,  and 
justice.    It  was  in  the  interval  of  hu  long  tenure  of  this  high  office, 
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that  in  1670  a  "f^flT  and  atrocioiifl  oatnge  wm  oommitfted  upon  fak 
penon  in  the  itrMti  of  London  hj  tho  notoiioiu  Golonfll  Blood,  who^ 
with  fiye  aooomplioaii  wajhdd  him  aa  ha  waa  lotnniing  from  a  atate 
dinner  in  the  d^,  and  diagged  him  from  hia  ooaoh,  with  the  intention, 
aa  it  waa  believed,  if  he  had  not  been  leacued,  of  hanging  him  at 
Tylram.  Blood,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  aeiae  the  oaatte  of 
IHiblin  during  Onnond'a  goyernment  of  Ireland,  pretended  that  he 
waa  reaolved  to  retaliate  upon  the  duke'a  penon  for  the  ezeoution  of 
some  of  hia  awociatea  on  tnat  ocoaaion ;  but  it  waa  attongly  anapeoted 
that  he  had  been  inatigated  to  hia  andadoua  attempt  by  the  profligate 
Duke  of  Buekingbam,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Ormond ;  and  ao  convinoed 
waa  hia  gallant  aon,  the  Earl  of  Oasory,  of  the  guilt  of  Buckingham, 
that  loon  after,  at  oourt^  aeeing  that  nobleman  atanding  by  the  kin|^ 
he  aaid  to  him,  "  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  I  know  well  that  you  are 
at  the  bottom  of  thia  late  attempt  of  Blood'a  upon  my  father ;  and 
therefore  I  give  you  fSur  warning,  that  if  my  father  oomea  to  a  violent 
end  by  aword  or  piatol,  if  he  diee  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  or  by  the 
more  aeoret  way  of  poiaon,  I  ahall  not  be  at  a  loaa  to  know  the  fiiat 
author  of  it  I  ihall  oonnder  you  aa  the  aaaaaain ;  I  ahall  treat  you 
aa  Buoh ;  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  ahall  piatol  you,  though  you 
should  atand  behind  the  kmg'a  ehair.  And  i  tell  it  you  now  in  hia 
Majesty'a  preaenoe,  that  you  may  be  anre  I  ahall  keep  my  word." 

Ormond  himaelf,  when  Charley  atrangely  iufatuated,  if  not  diagraoe- 
fuUy  intimidated  by  the  language  of  the  ruffian,  whom  ouzioaity  led 
him  to  viait  in  the  Tower,  aent  to  Ormond  to  deaire  that  he  would 
forKive  Blood,  for  reaaooa  which  Lord  Arlington  ahould  tell  him,  drily 
replied  to  that  nobleman,  "  that  if  the  king  oould  forgive  the  offimdw 
for  atealiog  the  crown,  he  might  eaaily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  hia 
life ;  and  that  if  auoh  waa  hia  Majeaty'a  pleasure,  that  waa  for  him  a 
sufficient  reaaon,  and  hia  lordahip  might  apare  the  reat"  Ormond 
lived  unmoleated  for  many  yeara  after  thia  dagitioua  attempt^  thoush 
he  had  the  miafortune  to  aurvive  the  noble>minded  Oaaoiy ;  and  he 
himself  died,  full  of  yeara  and  honour,  in  the  year  1688. 

Of  hia  numeroua  children,  the  eldest  who  grew  to  manhood  waa 
Thomaa,  earl  of  Oaaory,  the  worthy  aon  of  auoh  a  father,  and  eulogiaed 
by  Burnet  aa  ''a  man  of  great  honour,  genefoai^,  and  oourage."  He 
waa  also  gifted  with  many  intelleotnal  aooompliahments ;  waa  equally 
distiuguiahed  throughout  the  reign  of  Charlea  II.  for  hia  military 
aervioea  by  sea  and  land;  and  would  probably,  if  hia  life  had  been 
apaved,  have  proved  himaelf  even  a  more  perfect  charaetar  than  hia 
parent :  but  he  died  of  a  violent  fever  in  1680,  at  the  premature  age 
of  forty-aix  yeanb  He  waa  the  father  of  Jamea,  aeoond  duke  of  Ormond, 
who  inherited  aeveral  of  the  generoua  and  chivahrio  qualitiea  of  hia 
houae,  and  took  a  conapiououa  ahare  both  in  the  military  achievementa 
and  dvil  diaaenaionB  of  tiie  reigna  of  William  IIL  and  Queen  Anne. 
But  driven  from  England,  on  &b  aooeaaion  of  Qeorge  I.,  by  the  perae- 
cution  of  hia  political  antagoniat%  he  embraced  the  cauae  of  the 
Pretender ;  and  being  consequently  attainted,  he  auUied  hia  fsme  by 
engaging  in  the  aervioe  of  the  national  enemiea  of  hia  country,  and 
acoeptiiig  from  the  king  of  Spidn  the  command  of  an  abortive  expedition 
for  the  invaaion  of  Great  Britain. 

(Carte,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond;  Bumet»  Sistorp  ofkU  oton  Time,) 

ORaSlUS,  PAULUS,  a  preabyter  of  the  Spaniah  church,  waa  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  at  Tarragona,  in  Catalufia.  He 
waa  educated  in  Spain,  but  about  A.S.  414  he  proceeded,  by  direction  of 
the  Spaniah  bishops  Eutropiua  and  Paul,*  to  A&ica,  for  the  purpoae,  aa 
it  aeema,  of  consulting  St  Auguatine  (whom  he  appeara  from  the 
Iiitroduotion  to  hia  'Hiatory'  to  have  been  in  oommunication  with 
aome  yeara  before),  on  aeveral  controverted  pointa  of  belief^  which 
were  then  diaeusaed  by  the  aeotaof  the  Priadllianiata  and  the  Origeniata, 
eapedally  cooceming  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  aouL  {'  Ckmaultatio 
aive  Conimonitorium  Oroaii  ad  Auguatinum  de  errure  Priadllianiatarum 
et  Origeniatarum,'  together  with  Augustine'a  anawer,  *  Ad  Oroaium 
contra  Priaoillianiataa  et  Origeuiataa,'  both  in  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  St  Augustine.)  From  Africa,  Oroaiua  proceeded  to  Paleatine 
with  a  recommendation  from  Auguatine  to  Jerome,  who  waa  then 
living  at  Bethlehem.  While  in  Paleatine,  Oroaina  wrote  a  treatiae 
against  Pelagius,  who  waa  at  that  time  apreading  hia  opiniona  concerning 
original  sin  and  graces  '  liber  apdogetacua  contia  Pelagium  de  Arbitrii 
Libertate,'  which  ia  annexed  to  the  '  Uibtory '  of  Oroaiua.  He  waa 
also  called  upon  to  oppoae  Pelagiua  and  hia  disdple  CsBleaiiua  in  a 
synod  held  at  Jeniaalem,  July  SO,  415.  From  Paleatine^  Oroaiua 
returned  to  Hippo  Bagiua,  to  his  friend  Augustine,  and  thence  to 
Spain.  He  now  emplo}  ed  himaelf  in  writing  his  *  Uitttory  of  the  World,' 
a  work  which  he  seema  to  have  undertaken  about  410  (see  Boswoiih*a 
'Oroaiua,'  Ini,  p^  14),  at  the  auggeation  of  Auguatine,  to  whom  it  ia 
dedicated.  The  hiatory  enda  with  the  year  ▲.D.  416,  about  which  time 
it  appvara  to  have  been  completed. 

The  calamitiea  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  empire,  and  above  all 
the  capture  sod  pillage  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  ▲.!>.  410,  affoixled  to  the 
heathena  and  to  Syumachua,  among  the  reat,  a  pretence  for  aocuaiug 
the  Christian  religion  of  being  the  cauae  of  all  those  diuuitera,  and  of 
saying  that  bince  the  abandonment  of  the  old  religion  of  the  atate 
victoiT  had  utterly  foraaken  the  Roman  anna.  It  waa  for  the  purpoae 
of  replying  to  these  accusationa  that  Orosiua  wrote  his  history,  which 
may  be  oonaidered  in  part  aa  an  apology  for  Christianity  againat  the 
pagaoBi  aa  the  title,  which  haa  been  found  in  aeveral  manuscripts, 
expresaee,— *  Adveraua  Pagonoa  Hiatoriarum  libri  vil'    In  aome  manu- 


■oripteihetitieb,  'Be  totioa  Mnndi  Oalamititibua;*  in  othari,  «Da 
Cladibua  et  Kiaflriia  Antiquorom/  Ac.  The  woric  eonaiata  of  seven 
bodk%  divided  into  ohaptera.  It  bagina  with  a  geographical  desorip. 
tion  oirthe  world,  then  traata  of  the  origin  of  the  human  rsoe  according 
to  the  Book  of  Genesli,  and  afterwarda  ralatea  the  varioua  aceounts  of 
the  mvtholc^giata  and  poeta  oonceming  the  heroio  agea  Then  foUowi 
the  hiatory  of  the  early  monardhiea,  the  Aaaynan,  Babylonian,  and 
Persian,  the  oonqueata  of  Alexander,  and  the  ware  of  his  auoceaaon,  sa 
well  aa  the  early  hiatory  of  Rome,  the  contenta  bemg  ehieay  taken 
tsom  Trogua  Pompetua  and  Juatinua.  The  fourth  book  contains  the 
hiatory  of  Rome  from  the  ware  of  Pyrrhoa  to  the  fall  of  Carthsg*. 
The  £Lfth  book  oompriaea  the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the 
war  of  Spartaoua.  Oroaiua  quotea  lua  authorities,  aeveral  of  which 
are  from  worka  which  are  now  loat  The  narrative  in  the  aixth  book 
begina  with  the  war  of  Sulla  againat  Mithridatea,  and  enda  with  the 
burth  of  our  Saviour.  The  aeventh  book  oontaana  the  histoiy  of  the 
empire  till  a.d.  416,  including  a  narrative  of  the  taking  and  Backlog  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  which  vraa  the  great  event  of  the  age. 

Oroaiua  intermixea  with  hia  narrative  moral  reflectiona,  and  some- 
timea  whole  ehaptera  of  advloe  and  oonaolation,  addressed  to  hii 
Chriatian  brethren,  and  intended  to  o<«ifirm  their  faith  amidst  the 
calamitiea  of  the  times^  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  aa  he  asaetti, 
unprecedented.  The  Bomana,  he  aaya,  in  thair  oonqueata  had  inflicted 
equal  if  not  greater  wronga  on  other  countriea.  Hia  tone  is  that  of  s 
Chriatian  moraliat  impraMcd  with  the  notiona  of  joatice,  retribatico, 
and  humanity,  in  which  moat  of  the  heathen  hiatorisns  show  themselTti 
deficient  He  deprecatea  ambition,  oonqueata  and  gloiy  giinad  at  the 
expenae  of  human  blood  and  human  happinesa.  Aa  an  hiatoriao,  Orosiai 
ahowa  conaiderable  eritical  judgment  in  general,  though  in  partioubr 
paaaagea  he  appeaxi  oreduloua,  aa  in  chap.  x.  of  the  firat  book,  where 
he  relatea  from  report  that  the  marks  of  the  ohariot  wheela  of  Pharsob'i 
host  are  ataiviaible  alt  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  Aaaa  inatanceof 
the  incidental  value  of  the  paaaagea  taken  by  Orouoa  from  older  writen^ 
aee  Savigny,  'Daa  Rebht  dee  Beaitie%'  p.  176. 

King  Alfred  made  a  free  tranalation  of  the  'Hiatory'  of  Orosiiu  into 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language^  whioh  waa  publiahed  by  Dahiea  Barrington, 
with  an  Engliah  veraion  of  it,  8vo,  London,  1778,  but  of  which  a  much 
more  accurate  edition,  with  a  literal  tranalation  into  English,  and 
valuable  notes,  vraa  published  by  Dr.  Boaworth  in  1856.  The  ivj 
remarkable  additiona  of  Alfred  are  eapecially  valuable^  aa  containing 
"the  only  geography  of  Europe^  written  by  a  contemporary,  sod 
giving  the  poaition  and  the  political  atate  of  uie  Germanic  nations  so 
early  aa  the  9th  century."  A  tranahttion  of  Alfred'a  version  forau  s 
volume  of  'Bohn'a  Antiquarian  Library,'  1847. 

One  of  the  beat  editiona  of  Oroaiua  ia  that  of  Leyden,  4to,  1738,  with 
Haverkamp'a  notea. 

ORPHEUS,  a  poet,  muaioian,  and  philoaopher,  whoae  name  is  veiy 
prominent  in  the  early  lagenda  of  Greeoa  The  traditions  respectiDg 
him  are  remarkably  obaraie.  According  to  Cioaro  ('  De  Nat  Deot.,' 
i  88),  Ariatotle  believed  that  no  auch  person  aa  Orpheua  the  poet  bad 
ever  exiated;  but  perhapa  he  only  meana  that  the  poema  ascribed  to 
Orpheua  were  apunoua :  he  ia  mentioned  aa  a  real  person  l^  aeversl  of 
the  early  Qreek  writera— the  lyrio  poeta  Ibycua  and  Pindar,  the  histo* 
riana  Hellanieua  and  Phereqydea,  and  the  Athenian  tragedians:  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Homer  or  Heaiod.  Some  ancient  writera  reckon 
aeveral  peraona  of  thia  name,  and  Herodotua  apeaka  of  twa  In  kter 
timea  a  number  of  marvelloua  atoriea  were  connected  with  hii  nsma 
The  following  ia  an  outline  of  the  legendary  hiatory  of  Orphans  :— 
His  native  country  waa  Thracei  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  of 
the  legends  reapeoting  Greek  dviliaation  are  connected  with  the 
Thiadana,  vriio  in  later  timea  apoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeka,  and  were  looked  upon  by  them  aa  barbarians.  Miiller  explains 
thia  bj  pointing  out  that  the  Thraciana  of  theae  legenda  were  not  the 
same  people  aa  thoae  of  the  historical  period,  but  a  Greek  race,  who 
lived  in  the  diatriot  called  Pieria,  to  the  eaat  of  the  Olympua  rang^  to 
the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  to  the  south  of  Emathia  or  Maoedonis. 
('  Hiatory  of  the  literature  of  Greeoe,'  in  '  Libraiy  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge,' p.  2&)  The  time  at  which  he  lived  ia  placed  by  all  writers 
not  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  aiid  by  moat  at  the  period  of  the 
Argonautio  expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  oentuiiaa  before 
Chriat  He  waa  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  aceoid- 
ing  to  other  accounts,  of  (Eager  and  a  muaa  The  poeta  repreeent 
him  as  a  king  of  Thrace,  but  the  hiatoiiana  are  geneially  ailent  about 
hia  atation.  Aocording  to  Clemena  of  Alexandria,  he  waa  the  disciple 
of  Museua ;  but  the  more  common  aocounta  make  him  hia  tescher. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  Cl>**^ 
services  by  hia  akill  in  music ;  the  enchanting  tonea  of  hia  Ijre  msde 
the  Argo  move  into  the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from  many^m- 
cultiea  and  dangera  while  on  their  voyage,  and  mainly  oontributed  to 
their  aucceaa  in  obtaining  the  golden  fleece.  (Orphei,  *  Argonautlca. } 
After  the  voyage  he  returned  to  the  cavern  in  Thiace  in  which  he 
commonly  dwelt.  He  is  said  by  aome  authora  to  have  made  a  vojsge 
to  Egypt  before  the  Aigonautic  expedition. 

Orpheua  had  for  his  wife  a  nymph  named  Euiydioe,  who  died  nom 
the  bite  of  a  aerpent  aa  aha  waa  flying  from  Ariatseus.  Orpheus 
followed  her  to  the  world  beneath,  and  by  the  power  of  his  lyra 
induced  Pluto  and  Proaerpine  to  reatore  hia  wife^  but  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  ahould  not  look  Uok  at  her  till  he  had  passed  the 
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boundaries  of  Pla(o*s  realm*     He  broke  the   eondiUooy  and  ahe 
wniflhed  from  hia  eight 

His  death  is  differently  related.  The  moat  oommon  accomit  is  that 
he  waa  torn  in  piecea  by  the  Thradan  women  at  a  Bacchic  featlTal, 
in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he  had  shown  towards  them 
through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice.  (ApoU.,  L  8;  Virg., 
'  Geoig./  iv.  454.)  His  limbs  were  scattered  over  iixe  plain,  but  Ins 
head  was  thrown  upon  the  river  Hebrus,  which  bore  it  down  into  the 
sea  as  far  aa  Lesbos,  where  it  was  buried.  The  Muaes  gathered  up 
the  pieces  of  his  body  and  buried  them  at  Libethra,  where  the 
nightingale  waa  said  to  sing  over  his  grave  more  sweetly  than  in 
any  other  part  of  GreecCi  His  lyre  was  placed  by  Jupiter  among 
the  stars. 

The  poets  and  labulists  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  great 
improvementa  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Kearly  all  the 
aneient  writers  state  that  he  introduced  into  Qreeoe  the  doctrinea  of 
rdigion  and  the  worship  of  the  goda.  The  foundation  of  mysteries  is 
ascribed  to  him.  (Aristoph.,  'RausB/  v.  1030;  Eurip.,  'Rhesus^'  v. 
945 ;  Flato,  'Protag./  p.  216.)  Herod,  (ii.  81)  speaks  of  Orphic  and 
Baochio  myateries :  these  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different  fh>m 
thoae  of  Eleusis.  Some  writers  say  that  the  Orphic  mysteries  were 
introduced  from  Egypt  into  Greece ;  others  think  that  they  spnmg 
up  in  Thraoe,  and  that  they  preceded  the  worship  of  Dionysius,  which 
waa  of  foreijgn  origin,  and  that  the  destruction  of  Orpheus  by  the 
Bacchanals  representa  the  victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  religion. 
The  foundation  of  social  institutions  and  the  commencement  of  cii^- 
liaation  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  (Horat,  'De  Art  Poet./  v.  891.) 
Aristophanes  says  that  he  t&ught  men  to  abstain  from  murder. 
('Ranse^'  t.  1080.)  He  ia  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  many  fablea. 
A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to  which  however  no  authority  can  be 
attached^  ascribes  to  him  the  discovery  of  letters.  ^Fabria,  '  Bib. 
Grsec,*  L  p.  178.)  The  discovery  of  many  things  m  medicine  is 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Pliu.,  zxv.  2) ;  and  the  recal  of  Eurydice  from 
the  lower  world  ia  sometimes  explained  as  referring  to  his  skiQ  in 
this  art.  He  waa  aaid  to  have  been  a  soothsayer  and  enchanter..  In 
Lesboe  there  was  a  famous  oracle  of  Orpheus.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  legends  concerning  him  are  those  which  relate  to  his  skill  in 
music.  The  fable  that  by  the  tones  of  his  lyre  he  drew  around  him 
wild  beaatSy  trees,  and  stones,  is  very  old.  When,  according  to  a 
later  story,  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  to  recover  Eury- 
dice, his  music  enchanted  the  world  of  shadows  and  suspended  the 
torments  of  the  damned.  A  share  in  the  invention  of  the  lyre  is 
attributed  to  >>'"" :  he  received  it  from  Apollo  with  seven  strings,  and 
added  to  it  two  more.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  was  the  first  who 
Accompanied  the  lyre  with  singing.  The  fable  that  after  Ids  death  his 
lyre  floated  to  Lesbos  is  a  poetical  mode  of  representing  the  skill  of 
the  natives  of  that  island  in  lyric  poetry.  He  is  said  to  have  embodied 
hxB  religions  and  philosopMcal  opinions  in  poemgi  but  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  without  doubt  spurious. 
ORBERT,  EARL  OF.  [Boylb,  Chables.] 
ORSAT,  COUNT  D*.  [Blessinoton,  Countess  of.] 
ORSI'KI,  an  old  and  illustrious  family  of  Southern  Italy,  which  has 
Iiad  among  its  members  several  popes,  many  cardinals,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished individuals.  Orso  Orsini,  of  Petigliano  near  the  lake  of 
Bolsena*  ,ifl  mentioned  as  senator  of  Rome  in  the  years  1190-1200. 
His  son  Giovanni  Orsini  .Gaetani,  which  last  was  his  mother's  family 
name,  left  two  sons :  1,  Napoleone  Orsini,  Count  of  Tagliacozzo  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  and  2,  Matteo,  styled  'the  Great,*  senator  of 
Kome»  and  lord  of  Anagni,  Marino,  Galera,  and  other  fiefa  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome.  Matteo  left  several  sons,  one  of  whom  Giovanni 
Gaetani,  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  IIL  A  branch  of 
the  £amily  entered  the  service  of  the  Anjou  kings  of  Naples,  obtained 
high  honours  at  that  court,  and  the  titles  of  counts  of  Nola  and  dukes 
of  Gravina.  The  Orsini  who  remained  in  the  Papal  States  were  often 
at  variance  with  the  powerful  family  of  Colonna  [Colonna]  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  castle  of  Bracciano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name^ 
waa  the  chief  residence  of  the  OrsinL  In  January  1505,  Frands 
Oraini,  duke  of  Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orsini,  were  treacherousJy  seized 
and  strangled  at  Sinegaglia  by  Cesare  Borgia,  whilst  the  Cardinal 
Oraini  was  poisoned  at  Rome  by  order  of  Cesare'a  fctther,  Pope 
Alexander  VL  By  degrees  the  varioua  branches  of  the  Orsini  became 
extinct,  and  their  estates  paased  into  other  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Nei^litan  branch  of  the  princes  of  Orsini-Gravina,  which  stOl 
continues.  The  palace  Orsini  at  Rome^  a  vast  building,  stands  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  family  palace  at  Naples, 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Orsini-Gravina,  is  one  of  the  finest  private 
buildSiga  in  that  capital.  (Imhoff,  Oeneahgiet;  Horeri;  Almanad^ 
deOotha.) 

ORSI'NI,  FULYIO,  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  member  of 
the  noble  ftnuly  of  that  name,  waa  bom  at  Rome  about  1580,  and 
became  canon  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  He  was  well  versed  in  classical 
literature,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  and  collected  a  valuable  libraiy 
of  manuscripts,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library.  He  waa 
intimate  with  tiie  cardinala  Alexander  and  Edward  Famese,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Rome» 
May  the  8th,  1600.  He  wrote  several  learned  works:  1,  *Famili» 
Romanae  quse  reperiuntur  in  antiquis  Numismatibus,  ab  Urbe  Condita 
ad  tempera  Divi  August!,  oum  adjunctis  Antonii  Augustini  Episoopi 
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Ileidensifl^'  fol.  Buis,  1663;  2,  'Virgilins  ooUatione  Soriptonim 
Grsecorum  illustratus^'  in  whidi  he  points  out  the  numerous  passages 
in  which  Vur^  has  imitated  or  borrowed  from  the  Greek  poets;  a 
very  interesting  commentary ;  8,  ^Selecta  de  Legationibus  ex  Poly  fab 
et  Fra^enta  ex  Historiis  quss  non  extant  Dionysii  Halioamass^ 
Diodon  Siculi,  Appiani  Alexandxini,  Dionis  Caasii,  &o^'  4to,  Antwerp, 
1582,  in  Greek,  with  Latin  notes,  4to;  'Carmina  Novum  illustrium 
Foaminarum  Grsdcarum,'  8vo^  Antwerp,  1568,  and  other  minor 
publications. 

ORTE'LIUS,  ABRAHAM,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1527,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Augsburg,  studied  philology  and  mathematics,  and 
became  the  first  geographer  of  lua  age.  After  travelling  through 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  he  published  his  great  work, 
'  Theatrum  Orbis  Teme,'  bemg  a  description  of  the  globe,  or  universal 

geography.  He  waa  soon  after  appointed  geographer  to  Philip  IL  of 
pain.  His  other  works  are^l,  'Deorum  Dearumque  Capita  ex 
veteribus  Numismatibus; '  2,  'Aurei  Seeouli  Imago,  sive  Germanorum 
Veterum  Mores,  Vita,  Ritns,  etRcdigio;'  8,  'Ttinerarium  per  non- 
nullas  GallisQ  Belgicsd  Partes/  Ortellius  was  acauamted  with  most 
of  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with 
Justus  lipsius,  who  wrote  his  epitaph.  He  died  in  1598.  (SweratL 
VUa  OrteUii;  Valere  Andr^,  BtbUotheoa  Bdgica.) 

OSAIBIA,  or  more  properly  Ibn  Abi  Os'aibia,  the  name  commonly 
nven  to  an  eminent  Arabic  physician,  who  is  called  by  Niooll  and 
Puaey  (<CataL  Cod.  Manuacr.  Orient.  Biblioth.  Bodi.'),  Movaffekeddin 
Abulabbas  Ahmed  Ben  Alcasem  Ben  Khalifa  Ben  Junos  Ibn  Abilcasem 
Alsaadi  Alkhaaragi  It  may  indeed,  as  few  Arabic  names  have  been 
more  corrupted,  be  useful  to  mention  that  it  is  sometimes  speUed 
Abi,  Abou,  or  Abu  Osaiba,  Osaibah,  Ossaiba,  Ossaibea,  Osbaia, 
Osbeia,  Obaida,  Obbaia,  Obseibea,  &o.  He  was  bom  a.h.  600  (a.d. 
1208),  and  was  (as  his  name  implies)  of  the  family  of  Al-Chasraj, 
of  the  tribe  of  Al-Azd.  {Pococke, '  Spec.  Hist  Arab.,'  p.  42,  ed.  Oxon., 
1806.)  He  informs  us  hunsel^  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  work, 
that  he  was  the  j^upil  of  the  celebrated  Al-Beithar.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Cairo  in  the  lazzaretto  founded  by  Si^adin,  and  was 
appointed  chief  physician  te  the  Emir  Eg7Addin,  at  Sarobad  in  Syria, 
A.H.  635  (A.D.  1288).  He  died  a.h.  668  (a.d.  1269).  He  is  the 
author  of  a  well-known  work  entitled  *  Oiun  al-anba  fi  thabacat  al* 
athebba'  ('  Fontes  Relationum  de  Clasaibus  Medicorum '),  containing 
a  biographical  history  of  medicine.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters^ 
of  which  the  first  treate  of  the  origin  of  medicine ;  the  second,  of  the 
earliest  discoverers  in  each  branch  of  the  profession ;  the  third  of  the 
Greek  physicians  of  the  family  of  .£sculapius  ( AakUbious) ;  the  fourth, 
of  the  physicians  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates  (Bokrath) ;  the  fifth,  of 
Galen  (Gialinous)  and  his  contemporaries;  the  sixth,  of  tfie  Christian 
physicians  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  before tiie  time  of  Mohammed; 
the  seventh,  of  Arabian  physicians  in  the  time  of  Mohammed;  the 
eighth,  of  Syrian  physicians  under  the  Abeasides;  the  ninth,  of  the 
translators  of  the  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic ;  the  .tenth,  of  the 
physicians  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia;  the  eleventh  of  the  Penriau 
physicians ;  the  twelfth,  of  the  Indian;  the  thirteenth,  of  the  Moorish 
and  Spanish;  the  fourteenth  of  the  Egyptian;  and  thefifteentii,  of 
the  Syrian.  Freind,  in  his  'History  of  Physic,'  speaks  slightingly  of 
this  work,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  only  a  veiy  small  portion 
of  it,  and  was  unable  to  read  it  in  the  original  language.  Beiske,  on 
the  contrary  (*Opusc.  Med.  ex  Monim.  Arab,  et  EbrsB./ 8vo,  Hal», 
1776),  praises  it  very  highly,  and  gives  a  tolerably  complete  analysis  of 
ite  coctento,  from  which  it  appears  |^t  a  great  many  curious  and 
interesting  medical  anecdotes  and  much  information  relating  to  the 
ancient  method  of  practice  are  to  be  found  in  it.  It  exirts  at  present 
only  in  manuscript  in  several  librariea  of  Europe,  viz.  at  Paris,  Oxford, 
and  Leyden ;  but  di£forent  small  portions  of  it  have  been  published. 
The  life  of  Bachtishua,  translated  into  Latm  by  Salomo  Negri,  ii 
inserted  by  Freind  in  his  '  History  of  Physio ; '  that  of  Adallatif  waa 
published  at  Oxford,  1808,  4to,  Arab,  and  Lat,  ed.  J.  Mousley;  and 
a  small  extract,  containing  the  diploma  of  a  doctor,  of  theology,  ia  to 
be  found  in  Adler^s  <  Collect.  Nova  Numor.  Cufioor.,'  4to,  Hafn.,  1792, 
p.  118.  There  1b  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  a  manuscript  Latin  traoi^ 
lation  by  Gagnier  of  the  first  five  chapters.  A  manuscript  Latin 
translation  of  the  whole  work  by  Reiske  was  left  by  him  at  his  death, 
in  1774,  to  Bernard  (probably  the  same  physician  who  edited  several 
Greek  medical  treatises). 

(See  NicoU  and  Pusey,  loco  ciL  ;  De  Rossi,  Dkion,  Stor,  dtgli  Awhri 
Arabi;  and  Reiske,  loco  ciL) 

♦O'SHAUGHNESSY,  SIR  WILLIAM  BROOKE,  K.QB.,  F.R.a, 
&C.,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Daniel.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  the  cily  of 
Limerick ;  his  mother's  name  waa  BoawelL  He  ia  thus  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  Irish  family  originally  settied  in  the  county  of 
Clare :  he  is  nephew  of  the  late  v  ery  Rev.  Dr.  CyShaughneBsy,  Dean 
of  Ennis,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O'Shaughnesay, 
formerly  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Eillaloei  He  was  bom  at  Lime* 
rick  in  1809,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  Univenity  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  as  aasistant- 
surgeon,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  by  the  govemor'general  to  civil 
employment  He  was  for  some  time  physician  to  the  late  Sir  C.  T. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  while  he  held  the  command  at  Agtft. 
He  was  afterwards  appomted  professor  of  ohemistry  m  the  Medical 
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Collage  at  Caloutta,  and  chamioal  examiner  to  the  government.  His 
poeition  led  him  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  a 
means  of  oommanioation  between  distant  plaoea,  and  readily  perceiving 
the  immense  serviced  tiiat  snoh  an  invention  wotdd  render  to  the  civil 
and  military  administration  of  a  country  like  India,  cut  up  into  presi- 
dencies, and  viUi  no  single  central  goYemment,  he  pnbllshed  in  1889 
a  work  upon  the  subject^  which  however  attracted  less  attention  at  the 
time  than  it  deserved.  The  then  govemor-goieral  of  India,  the  late  Earl 
of  Auckland,  was  not  inclined  to  forward  any  extensive  innovation ; 
and  his  auccessors,  Lords  EUenborough  and  Hardioge,  ware  too  much 
taken  up  with  warlike  operations  to  be  able  to  devote  their  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  resources  of  India.  The  quick 
eye  of  Lord  Dalhousie  however  readily  noted  the  vast  importance  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  he  accordingly  engaged  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
to  lay  down  an  experimental  line  of  electric  telegraph,  and  to  report 
on  its  working.  The  result  was  that  in  1852  the  Court  of  East  India 
Directors  sanctioned  the  immediate  construction  of  telegraphic  lines 
between  Calcutta,  Agra,  Bombay,  Peshawur,  and  Madras.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  was  despatched  to  England  to  procure  the  requisite 
men  and  materials  for  carrying  out  the  plan ;  and  retuxning  to  India, 
commenced  laying  down  the  line  in  November  of  the  following  year, 
1868.  Such  was  the  energy  of  Dr.  O'Shaughneesv  that  in  Mardi  1854 
the  line  was  in  full  workixig  between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of 
800  miles ;  and  in  February  1855  it  had  reached  the  extent  in  all  of 
3050  miles,  connecting  forty-one  stations,  thus  placing  Calcutta  in 
instantaneous  communication  not  (mly  with  Agra  but  with  Bombay 
and  Madras.  In  his  latest  report  (Februaiy  1856),  Dr.  (yShaughnassy 
was  able  to  report  that  the  entire  extent  of  tbe  dectric  tidegraph  laid 
down  in  India  had  reached  4000  miles.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  difficulties  encountered  1^  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  in  tiie  oonstniction 
of  these  gigantic  lines,  as  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  dvilised  and 
cultivated  countries  of  modem  Europe.  There  is  no  metaUio  road, 
few  bridges,  and  no  police  to  protect  the  wires  when  erected.  These 
too  have  been  carried  across  seventy  large  rivers,  some  by  cables  and 
some  by  wires ;  one  of  these  riven  ii  15,840  feet,  and  another  two 
miles,  in  breadth ;  and  through  dense  jungles,  which  it  is  fatal  to  cross 
for  six  months  in  every  year.  The  total  cost  has  not  on  the  average 
exceeded  504  a  mile,  yet  no  neocMary  expense  has  been  spared  in  the 
work  of  construction :  for  instance,  for  174  miles  the  telegraphic  wires 
are  carried  on  stone-masonry  pillars  capped  with  granite;  and  for 
382  miles  they  are  sustained  on  single  slabs  of  granite,  each  rising 
sixteen  feet  above  the  gronndL  The  chief  difficulty  however  with 
which  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  had  to  contend,  to  use  his  own  words,  lay 
in  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  training  of  800  persons  to  be  employed 
in  the  different  offices  connected  with  the  working  department.  As 
a  proof  of  the  military  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  woric  acoom- 
plished  by  Dr.  O^Shaughnea^,  it  ia  recorded  by  Lord  Dalhousie  that 
by  its  means  the  Indian  government  was  enabled,  in  the  winter  of 
1854-55,  to  reinforce  the  British  forces  in  the  Crimea  with  two  troops 
of  cavalry  of  1800  sabres,  with  a  promptitude  which  would  have  been 
quite  impracticable  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  arrived  in  England,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  in  acknowledgment  of  hia  services,  the 
reaulte  of  vrhich  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  public  enterprise 
which  has  been  carried  into  execution  in  modem  times  either  in 
Europe  or  America. 
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OSSOLI,  MARCHIONBSa  [Fullbb,  Sarah  Maboabet.1 
OSTADE,  ADRIAN  VAN,  was  bom  in  1610,  in  the  city  of  Lttbeck ; 
but  though  a  Qerman  by  birth,  he  ii  always  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  having  formed  his  style  in  Holland, 
where  he  studied  under  Frank  Hals,  and  is  said  to  have  oeceived  some 
instruction  firom  Rembrandt.  In  the  school  of  Frank  Hals  he  formed 
an  acquamtance  with  Brouwer,  who  became  his  intimate  friend  and 
adviser.  Like  Brouwer,  he  chose  his  subjects  from  low  life,  such  as 
farm-houses,  stables,  and  the  interior  of  ale-housea;  the  figures  are 
generaUy  occupied  in  drinking,  Bmoking,and  the  like;  rural  sports, 
village  weddings,  and  conntarywomen  engaged  in  their  domestic 
employmenU,  were  the  scenes  and  the  characters  with  which  he  was 
fi&miliar.  But  though  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  he  had  no  regard 
to  elegancy  and  though  he  took  what  he  had  before  him  without 
endeavouring  to  improve  it^  his  compositions  are  so  spirited,  there  is 
such  truth,  nature,  and  life  in  his  little  pictures,  there  is  such  delicacy 
in  his  pencil,  such  warmth,  transparency,  and  brilliancy  in  his  colouring, 
and  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  hia  genius  and  execution.  Ostade's  figures  were  so  much 
admired  that  he  was  frequently  solicited  by  the  most  eminent  con- 
temporary artists  to  paint  the  figurea  in  their  landacapes.  His  best 
works  are  extremely  scarce,  and  sell  at  very  high  prices.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  every  private  collection  of  any  importance  in 
England.  There  is  no  picture  by  him  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  contains  several  of  his  works.  Ostade  died  in  1685, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

OSTADE,  ISAAC  VAN,  bom  at  Liibeck  in  1617,  was  the  brother 
of  Adnan,  from  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  painting,  and  whose 
mann^  he  imitated  so  closely  that  some  of  his  copies  after  Adrian 
Java  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the  latter.  He  died  young,  which 
budered  him  from  acquiring  the  excellence  that  he  would  probably 


have  attained.  He  is  generally  characterised  as  much  inferior  to  hia 
brotiier;  but  Dr.  Waagen,  after  carefully  examining  his  pictures  in 
the  coUeotions  in  England,  says  of  him : — **  Great  injustice  is  done  to 
Isaac  van  Ostade  1^  the  poor  pictures  of  country  life  which  are  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  him  in  the  galleries  in  Germany.  In  Holland,  in 
Paris,  and  above  all  in  England,  we  may  be  conviQced  that  in  hit 
village-soenea  and  in  his  winter^pieces  he  ii  a  wholly  original  master, 
and  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  brother."  Some  of  his  finest  woika 
are  in  England,  in  the  royal  collection  and  the  collectiona  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Ashburton.    Isaac  van  Ostade  died  in  1671  (or  1654). 

OSTERVALD,  JEAN  FRE'DERIC,  waa  bom  at  Neufch&tel,  in 
Switzerluid,  in  the  year  1668.'  Having  studied  at  Saumur,  Orl^ana, 
and  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1699  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  reformed  dl^urch  of  the  town  of  Neufch&tel,  where  he 
became  noted  for  hia  seal  in  inatrocting  lua  flock,  as  vrell  as  for  his 
theological  learning.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  French, 
with  arguments  or  explanatory  heads  to  the  books  and  chapters,  which 
became  very  popular  among  ih»  French  Protestants  under  the  name 
of '  Ostervald  s  Bible,'  and  of  which  there  have  been  several  reprints. 
He  published  also— 1, '  Abr<;^  de  I'Histoire  de  U  Hble ;'  2, '  Tnit^ 
des  Sources  de  la  Oorraption  qui  r&gne  aujourd'hui  pvmi  lai 
Chretiens ;'  8, '  Traits  centre  Tlmpuret^ ; '  4>  a  Cateoluam,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  French  Protestant  churches,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of ' Cat^hinne  d'Ostervald ;'  5, ' Ethica  Christiana ;'  and  other 
religious  works.  Ostervald  died  at  Neufch&tel,  in  1747,  much  regretted. 
He  and  his  two  friends,  J.  A.  Tuietin  of  Geneva  and  Samuel  Werenfeli 
of  Basel  did  much  toward  the  revival  of  religion  in  Switaerhoid :  they 
were  styled  the '  Triumvirate  of  Swiaa  Divinea.' 

OTHMA'N  (Ibk  AffXn),  the  third  kalif  of  the  Moalems  after 
Mohammed,  waa  a  direct  descendant  from  Abd-al-menaf,  one  of  the 
anceston  of  the  prophet  Having  early  adopted  Idim  by  the  pe^ 
suasion  of  Mohammed,  he  became  one  of  lus  most  zealous  'aah^b' 
(companions),  followed  him  in  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and 
was  made^  on  hia  retum,  one  of  hia  moat  confidential  friends  and 
secretaries.  [Mohaiocbd.]  Othmdn  waa  one  of  the  six  individuals  to 
whom  the  Kalif  Opoar  had  by  hia  will  entrusted  the  designation  of  a 
successor.  After  mature  deliberation  the  majority  chose  Othmitn,  on 
condition  that  he  would  govem  the  ]people  aooording  to  the  rules  of 
the  Kordn.  Othmibi  soleomly  promised  to  do  this,  and  he  wu 
accordingly  invested  with  the  supreme  power  towards  the  end  of 
Dhilhijjah  a.h.  23  (Nov.  or  Dea  A.D.  644),  three  days  after  the  death 
of  Omar.  His  flrat  public  act  was  to  send  a  body  of  troops  under 
Al-mugheyrah  Ibn  Shaabah  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  province 
of  Hamadan  (a.d.  645),  while  anouier  army  expelled  Jeadegerd  from 
Peraia  (a.2X  646).  [Omab.]  Another  body  of  Arabs  (a.i>.  647)  rednced 
all  that  part  ot  Ehoraaa^  which  had  eacaped  former  invaaiona.  In 
the  meanwhile  Abdullah  Ibn  Said  invaded  Eastern  Africa,  and  after 
defeating  and  killing  at  Yaklibiyyah  the  patrician  Qregorioi,  who 
commanded  in  the  Grecian  emperor*a  name,  aabdued  iu  principal 
cities.  Four  years  afterwards  (a.d.  651)  the  same  commander  made 
an  incursion  into  Nubia,  and  obliged  the  Christian  sovereign  of  that 
country  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  him  tributa  The  islands  of  Cypnu 
and  Rhodes  were  attacked  and  plundered  by  Muawiyah  Ibn  Abi 
Sufy^  (a.1).  648) :  these  two  maritime  expeditions  being  the  fint 
which  the  Arabs  ever  made. 

While  the  Mohammedan  empire  was  thus  extending  on  all  sidei^ 
Othm^n  was  rapidly  losing  the  affbctions  of  hia  subjects  by  the  weak- 
neaa  of  hia  internal  adminiatration  and  his  partiality  towarda  the 
members  of  his  family.  Abti-l-fediS,  the  Arabian  historiographer,  sayi, 
that  some  one  having  suggested  to  Omar  on  his  death-bed  to  appoint 
Othml(n  his  successor,  he  exclaimed,  *'God  forbid  that  I  should; 
Othmi^  is  too  much  inclined  to  fitvour  his  own  friends  and  reUtiTes." 
In  this  judgment  Omar  was  not  mirtaken.  Othmiin  began  by 
removing  the  celebrated  Amr6  Ibn  Al-ass  firom  the  government  of 
Egypt— a  country  which  he  had  conquered— and  appointing  in  hii 
phu)e  his  own  foBtep4>rother,  Abdullah  Ibn  Said.  This  measure  wai 
as  disagreeable  to  the  Araba  aa  to  the  Egyptians.  The  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  bore  impatiently  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  and  were 
only  kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildness  and  the  justice  of  their 
govemor,  seeing  a  favourable  opportunity,  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Greek  emperor,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  city; 
and  although  Othm^  immediately  reinstated  AmrCi,  who  recovered 
Alexandria  and  demolished  its  fortifications,  tius  was  not  accom- 
plished without  great  difficulty  and  conaiderable  bloodahed  (aj).  646). 
Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakk^  and  Abti  Mtiaa  Al-aahaari,  two  of  Mohammed's 
companiona,  were  also  deprived  by  him  of  their  command.  Othm^n 
rendered  himself  further  obnoxious  by  occupying  on  the  '  minbar' 
(pulpit),  and  while  at  prayers  in  the  moaque,  the  same  place  which 
the  prophet  had  uaed,  inatead  of  placing  himaelf,  aa  his  predeoesson 
Omar  and  Abli  Bekr  had  done,  a  few  steps  lower  down.  He  had  also 
lost  from  off  his  finger  a  silver  signet  ring  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  prophet,  and  with  which  the  kalifs  lus  predeceRSors  had  aealed 
their  deapatches— an  ominous  circumstsnce^  which  waa  regarded  by 
all  zealous  Moslems  as  the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
their  rising  empire;  and  he  had  recalled  firom  his  exile  Hakemlbn 
Aass,  whom  the  prophet  himself  had  banished  from  Mecca.  Othmdo 
was  further  accused  of  excessive  prodigality  towards  his  favourites. 
These  and  other  complaints  against  Othmto  increasing  the  public  dia- 
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content,  the  elden  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  moat  iUostriotifl 
among  the  companions  of  the  prophet  met  at  Medma»  and  having 
drawn  up  a  memorial  in  which  their  charges,  nineteen  in  number, 
were  fully  specified,  they  deepatched  with  it  one  of  their  number, 
Amm^  Ibn  Idsir,  threatening  Othmi^  with  immediate  deposition 
unless  he  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  ereiy  one  of  them«  Othmi^ 
resented  Uiis  as  an  outrsge  upon  his  authority,  and  caused  Amm^, 
the  bearer  of  the  memorial,  to  be  so  severely  beaten  by  his  slaves  that 
be  waa  left  for  dead  on  the  ground.  This  act  inflamed  the  passionB  of 
the  people,  who  now  openly  demanded  Othml(n's  abdication.  Depu- 
tations from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  having  the  same  object 
in  view,  reached  Medina,  and  Othmdn  was  closely,  besieged  in  his 
palace  hy  a  large  body  of  insurgents.  In  vain  did  Othm^  promise  to 
restore  to  the  treasury  the  sums  he  had  abstracted,  to  redress  all 
grievanoeSy  and  answer  all  complaints;  the  ,fury  of  the  people 
increased  instead  of  abatbg,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  com- 
mitted violence  upon  his  person  had  not  All,  who  hAd  considerable 
influence  among  the  insuigents,  promised  in  the  kalif 's  name  that  all 
causes  of  complaint  should  be  immediately  removed. 

The  tranquillity  by  these  means  restored  was  but  of  short  duration. 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  hated  Othm^n,  and  who  had 
seen  with  envy  his  accession  to  power,  now  openly  favoured  the  pre- 
tensiona  of  Talhah  to  the  kalifate.  By  her  authority  among  the 
Arabian  tribes,  as  well  as  by  her  intrigues^  she  succeeded  in  creating 
great  disaffection  against  Othm^  and  attaching  the  most  influential 
people  in  the  empire  to  her  interests.  She  bribed  Othm^'s  secretary, 
Merw^  Ibn  Hakem,  to  transmit  £Use  orders  in  his  mastei^s  name. 
One  of  these,  addressed  to  Abdullah,  governor  of  Egypt,  bid  him  put 
to  death  Mohammed,  son  of  the  Kalif  Abli  Bekr,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Alexandria,  and  followed  the  party  of  Avesha.  No  sooner 
was  the  kalif's  order  made  known  than  Othmdn  s  enemies  eagerly 
urged  Mohunmed  to  revenge  the  affront  He  accordingly  marohed 
against  MetcUna,  which  he  entered  without  opposition,  and  invested 
Othm^'s  palace.  After  making  some  resistance,.  Othmibi's  soldiers 
left  him  to  his  fete.  Placing  a  sLoria  in  his  bosom,  the  kalif  calmly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  assassins^  who,  headed  by  Mohammed, 
rushed  into  the  room.  The  incensed  youth  seized  Oihmto  by  the 
beard,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast ;  others  pierced  his  body 
in  different  parts,  and  he  expired  under  numerous  wounds.  For 
three  days  ms  mutilated  corpse  lay  unburied  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  populaoCf  unto  it  was  at  length  thrown  into  a  hole. 
This  happened,  according  to  At-tabdri  and  Abu-1-fediS,  on  the  18th  day 
of  Bhl-l-lukjjah  a.h.  85  (18th  of  June  a.i>.  656) ;  other  historians  assign 
earlier  dates  to  this  deplorable  event,  although  all  agree  in  placing  it 
within  tihat  month.  Othm^  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  eighty- 
two^  others  say  ninety,  and  even  ninety-five  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  married  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  prophet,  Rakiyyah 
and  Om-al-Kolthiim,  owing  to  which  he  is  generally  designated  by  the 
Azabian  historians  under  the  surname  of  Dhti^n-ntireyn  (he  of  the 
two  lights).  Othm^n  is  described  as  a  man  of  majestic  figure  and 
venerable  aspect;  he  was  pious  and  well  versed  in  tiie  Kor£i,  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  transcribed  several  times.  He  was  tiie  first 
who  eansed  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Kordn  to  be  made,  from  which 
all  others  were  to  be  transcribed.  He  entrusted  the  revision  of  it  to 
Zeyd  Ibn  Thibit,  Abdullah  Ibo  Zobeyr,  and  other  companions  of  the 
prophets  Until  the  11th  century  of  our  era  a  copy  of  the  Kordu 
called  'Mushafu-1-Othmdnl*  (the  volume  of  Othmdn)  was  preserved 
in  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  being  thoug^ht  by  some  authors  to 
contain  four  leaves  of  tiie  Korin  which  Othmlhi  plsced  in  his  bosom, 
and  stained  with  his  blood,  and  by  others  to  be  one  of  those  copies 
which  the  kalif  was  known  to  have  written  himself. 

(As4oy^tti,  Eutory  of  the  Kaiifs,  in  manuscript,  in  the  Brit  Mus., 
No.  7424;  Abti-l-fed4  An.  MotL,  voL  I  p.  240^  et  teq, ;  Al-makin  apud 
Erpenium,  p.  31,  et  aeq. ;  Ab1i-l-faraj,  Eiti.  Dynaat^  translated  by 
Pococke,  p.  67,  etieq,;  Ockley,  Eist,  of  ihe  Saraeent,  vol.  i.;  Price 
(Major),  Betroifct  of  Mohammedan  Eittory,  vol.  I) 

OTHMAN,  ibn  yahia  ALCAISI,  was  bom  of  a  noble  famUy  at 
Malaga  in  AndalusiiL  He  is  mentioned  as  a  man  of  great  and  varied 
talents,  and  as  having  been  eminent  in  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine. 
He  waa  made  governor  of  Malaga,  and  died  A.H.  785  (a.d.  1884).  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  containing  many  grammatical  questions 
CQocsita  Qrammatica');  another,  *De  Hsereditate;'  and  a  third, 
*De  Mensuris  Hispanis.'  (Casiri,  BiUioth.  Ardbico-Eiep,  JSecttr.,  t  u. 
p.  109.) 

OTHMA'N  I.,  sumamed  Al-gh^  (the  Conqueror),  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  now  reigning  at  Constantinople,  was  bom  at  Stiktit  in 
Bithynia,  in  657  of  the  Hejira  (A.B.  1259).  The  Turkish  and  Arabian 
hUtoriana  do  not  agree  as  to  his  ancestors  and  origin,  but  the  moat 
generally  received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Orthogrul,  a 
Turkman  or  Oguzian  chieftain,  who,  having  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  aultan  of  loonium,  established  himself  with  his  tribe  at  SurgHt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sanger.  It  is  further  related  that  his  grand- 
father Snleymin  left  hia  native  steppes  in  the  Mi-ward-1-nahr  (beyond 
the  Oxus),  passed  into  Khorass^  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Genghia  Khan  (a.d.  121819)  rGsKOHis  Kbaiv],  and  settled  at  KeUth 
in  Armenia.  After  the  death  of  Suleym^,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Euphrates,  his  son  Orthogrul  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the 
tribe.    He  mardied  farther  into  Aaia  Minor,  and  ratered  the  service  of 


Alao-d-din  Caycobad,  the  ninth  snlton  of  the  Se^tikian  dynasty,  whose 
reign  began  in  A.D.  1218.  Havmg  received  Unds  to  settle  in  with  his 
tribe,  Orthogrul  rendered  important  services  to  Alao-d-din  and  his 
successors,  aiding  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Tartara  and  against 
the  Greeks.  Orthogml  died  in  a.h.  680  (a.d.  1280),  leaving  his  son 
Othmdn  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  After 
the  death  of  Masiid  IL,  the  last  of  the  Seljiikides,  his  dominions  being 
shared  among  lus  generals,  part  of  the  province  of  Bithynia  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Othm^n,  who  thus  found  himself  the  master  of  a  small  terri- 
tory. The  first  campaigns  of  this  conqueror  were  directed  against  the 
Greeks.  In  July,  a-d;  1299,  having  first  forced  the  slightly  defended 
passes  of  Mount  ^lympus,  he  invaded  the  territoiy  of  Nicea,  and 
subdued  the  whol^country,  except  the  capital  itself,  which  fell  four 
years  afterwards  into  his  power  (1804).  In  1807  he  invaded  and 
reduced  the  countxy  of  Marmara.  The  annaU  of  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  exhibit  the  same  repetition  of  successful  inroads^  until,  seeing 
his  army  increased  by  captives  and  voluateers,  he  meditated  and 
carried  into  execution  greater  undertakings.  Instead  of  retreating  as 
before,  after  each  incursion,  to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful 
and  defensible  posts,  fortified  the  towns  and  castles,  and  strove  to 
maintain  every  foot  of  ground  which  he  gained  from  the  enemy.  In 
the  course  of  many  years  of  wax&xe  he  conquered  the  remainder  of 
Bithynia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces;  and  although  he  was 
several  times  repulsed  m  his  attempts  upon  Nioomedia  and  IVusa,  he 
kept  those  cities  in  awe  by  means  of  strong  fortiesses  which  heeiected 
in  their  neighbourhood.  At  length  his  son  and  suooeesor,  Orkhtfn, 
gained  possession  of  Ptusa,  but  &e  welcome  news  did  not  arrive  tiU 
OthnUbi  was  almost  insensible^  owing  to  old  age  and  infirmities. 
Othmiin  died  in  aj).  1826,  in  the  sixty-seventh  (sixty-ninth  year 
Mohammedan  reckoning)  .of  his  age  and  the  twen^-seventh  of  his 
reign,  reckoning  ftom  his  first  invasion  of  Bithynia.  He  held  his 
court  at  Gara-Husar  and  coined  money  in  his  name,  but  he  never  took 
the  title  of  sultan.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  which,  from  his  name,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Othoman 
or  Ottoman  Porte..  The  memory  of  Othmdn  ii  held  in  such  venera- 
tion by  the  Turks,  that,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sultan  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  him  .than  to 
vriah  him  as  happy  a  reign,  as  long  a  lif^  and  all  the  kindness  of  0th- 
miiL  He  was  £amed  for  his  nioderation,  his  justice^  his  militaiy 
talents,  and  hia  prudence :  he  left  to  his  son  Orkh^  a  book  of  maxims 
and  rales  for  the  government  of  an  empire,  which  are  much  esteemed. 
(Von  Hammer^s  Jowmey  from  ConetafUinopU  to  Bruea  and  to  the 
Olympuif  Pesth,  1818,  and  Oeschicfiie  dee  Oemaniechen  Beieht,  Pesth, 
1827 ;  D'Ohsson,  Tableau  de  VJSmpire  OthovMn  ;  Abtl-l-fediS,  An.  Moel^ 
voL  V. ;  Desgtiignes,  Eistoire  dee  Eune,) 

OTHO,  MARCUS  SA'LVIUS,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  April,  a.d.  81 
or  82.  He  was  descended  of  an  honourable  fSamily,  which  originally  oame 
from  Ferentinuin  (Ferentino),  and  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  kings 
of  Etruria.  .  Hia  grandfather,  who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order, 
was  made  a  aenator  through  the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prsstorship.  His  father,  Lucius  Otho^ 
was  advanced  to  offices  of  great  honour  and  trust  by  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  resembled  so  doaely  in  person  as  to 
have  been  frequently  taken  for  a  near  relation. 

Marcus  Otho  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Kero  during  the  early  years 
of  his  reign,  and  his  .associate  in  his  excesses  and  debaucheries;  but 
Nero's  love  for  Popp»a,  whom  Otho  had  seduced  from  her  husband, 
and  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  produced  a  coolneas  between 
them,  and  ultimately  occasioned  the  honourable  bamshment  of  Otho 
to  the  province  of  Lusitania,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor. 
In  this  province,  which  he  governed,  according  to  Suetonius  ('  Otho,' 
c  3),  with  great  justice^  he  remained  for  ten  years ;  and  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  Nero  and  in  placing  Galba  upon  the 
throne,  a.d.  68.  Otho  appears  to  have  expected,  as  the  leward  of  his 
services,  that  he  should  have  been  declared  his  successor ;  but  when 
Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  PIbo  Licimanus  as  his  successor,  Otho 
formed  a  oonspiraqy  among  the  guards^  who  proclaimed  him  emperor, 
and  put  Galba  to  death  after  a  reign  of  only  aeven  montha  [Galba.] 

Otho  commenced  his  reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery, 
whom  Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  conciliate.  He  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  putting  to  death  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  the 
chief  minister  of  Nero's  pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  popu- 
larity by  Ms  wise  and  judicious  adminiitration.  He  was  however 
scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called  upon  to  oppose 
yitellius,who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany 
a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Galba.  Yitellius^  who  was  of  an  indo- 
lent disposition,  sent  forward  Caacina,  one  of  his  genenls,  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  while  he  himaelf  remained  in  Ma  camp  upon 
the  Bhine.  Otho  quickly  collected  a  large  army  and  marched  againat 
Csecina,  while  he  aent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedience  Liguria  and 
Gallia  Narbonenais  (compare  'Tac.,  Agr.,'c.7),  At  first  Otho  was 
completely  successful.  Liguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  submitted  to 
his  authority ;  while  Caacina  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in 
an  attack  upon  Placentia.  But  shortly  after,  Otho's  army  was  oom- 
^tely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius  in  a  hard-fought  battle  near 
Bebriacum,  a  village  on  the  Po,  south-west  of  Mantus.  OUio,  who 
does  not  appear  however  to  have  been  deficient  in  bravery,  had  been 
persuaded  for  Uie  security  of  Ms  person  to  retire  before  the  battle  to 
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Brixellum ;  a  step  which  tended,  as  Taoitas  has  observed,  to  oooaaion 
hia  defeat.  When  he  was  faiformed  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  he 
refused  to  make  any  further  efforts  for  the  empire,  and  put  on  end  to 

1.1- lir^     V_     r»1i:«M    ..««/%««     V4a     aw/M*/?       af.    ffiA     AflTA    nf    friirfv.eAVATI. 


Suetonius  ('  Otho,  c.  li;,  alter  reignmg  »o  aays.  riui»rcn  r«i»i»» 
that  the  soldiers  immediately  buried  his  body,  that  it  might  not  be 
exposed  to  indigaity  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
erected  a  phdn  monument  over  his  grave  with  the  simple  inscription, 
To  the  memory  of  Marcus  Otho.'  (Tacitus,  Hist.,  books  i.  and  ii.;  ; 
I/ife  of  Otho,  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch;  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixiv.;  j 
Tillemont,  JTttf.  de»  EmpereurSj  vol.  iii.) 
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OTHO  I.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  I.,  and  duke  of  Saxony,  was 
elected,  after  his  father's  death,  ajx  987,  his  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Germany.  His  reign  was  loug  and  eventful;  a  great  part  of  it  was 
occupied  in  quelling  the  turbulence  of  the  great  feudatories,  the  dukes 
(»f  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Lorraine,  the  ayrchbishop  of  Mainz,  and  of 
bis  own  son  and  son-in-law,  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  He  waged 
also  a  long  and  successful  war  against  Boleslas,  duke  of  Bohemia,  who, 
having  murdered  his  own  father,  had  abolished  Christianity  and 
thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the  empire.  He  conquered  the  Slavi  of 
the  region  bordering  on  the  Oder,  ana  founded  two  bishoprics,  Havel- 
burg  and  Brandenburg,  in  order  that  they  might  furnish  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  &e  Slavi  to  Christianity.  Otho  defeated  also  the 
Danes,  for  whose  conversion  he  founded  biBhoprics  in  Holstein  and 
Schleswig.  In  the  year  955  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Huns. 
In  Italy  be  appeared  first  as  the  champion  of  Adelaide,  the  young 
widow  of  King  Lotharius,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  otherwise 
ill-used  by  Berengarius,  who,  after  poisoning  Lotharius,  had  usurped 
the  Italiui  crown.  Otho  liberated  Adelaide,  whom  he  married  at 
Pavia,  in  the  year  951,  and  forgave  Berengarius,  and  allowed  him  to 
retain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  but  as  his  vassal.  Otho  then  returned 
to  Germany.  After  some  years,  fresh  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of 
Berengarius  induced  Otho  to  recrost  the  Alps :  he  defeated  Berengarius 
and  his  son  and  colleague  Adalbert  He  was  himself  acknowledged  by 
a  Diet  held  at  Milan  as  King  of  Italy,  and  crowned  by  the  archbishop 
with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Longobaids  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose, 
at  the  close  of  961.  In  the  following  year  Otho  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  Pope  John  XII.  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the  \Vest»  as  being 
the  successor  of  Charlemagne.  Berengarius,  who  had  s^l  some  fol- 
lowers,  defended  himself  obstinately  in  the  fortress  of  St  Leo,  in  the 
l^omagna;  but  being  taken,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Bamberg,  where  he 
died. 

Meantime  Otho,  having  received  numerous  complaints  against  Pope 
John,  whose  licentiousness  and  tyranny  had  become  insupportable  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  who  moreover  maintained  secret  intelligence 
with  the  partisans  of  Berengarius,  again  visited  Rome,  and  assembled 
a  council,  in  which  John  was  deposed,  and  Leo  YIII.  elected  in  his 
place.  John  however,  after  Otho's  departure,  re-entered  Rome, 
obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  and  committed  many  acts  of  cruelty  against 
those  who  had  favoured  the  exaltation  of  his  rival  [John  XII.]  John 
Foon  after  died,  in  964,  and  the  Roman  clergy,  disregarding  the  former 
election  of  Leo,  appointed  another  pope  by  the  name  of  Benedict  V. 
This  brought  Otho  again  to  Rome,  which  he  besieged  and  took.  He 
banished  Benedict  and  reinstated  Leo,  who  however  died  the  year 
after,  when  John  XIII.  was  elected  with  Otho's  approbation.  But  the 
Romans,  revolting  against  the  new  pope,  banished  him  into  Campania. 
Upon  this  Otho  again  entered  Rome,  and  having  put  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  upon  their  trial,  hanged  thirteen  of  them,  and  condemned 
the  others  to  various  punishments.  The  historian  Liutprandus  justifies 
the  conduct  of  Otho  on  this  occasion,  saying  that  he  merely  exercised 
his  imperial  prerogative,  like  his  predecessors  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Carlovingian  dynasties,  against  men  who  had  violated  their  oaths  and 
rebelled  against  his  authority,  lliis  shows  that  at  that  time  the  duchy 
of  Rome  was  still  considered  as  subject  to  the  emperors. 

lu  the  year  967  Otho  had  his  son  Otho  II.  crowned  emperor  and 
his  colleague,  at  Rome,  by  Pope  John  XIII.  In  the  following  year 
Otho  sent  liutprandus  on  a  mission  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  em^ror  of 
Constantinople,  which  however  produced  no  friendly  result  [Liut- 
prandus.] Otho  accordingly  invaded  the  provinces  of  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  which  were  subject  to  the  Byzantines,  and  laid 
siege  to  Bori,  which  however  he  did  not  take.     Nicephorus  in  the 


meantime  being  murdered,  his  successor  Zimisces  made  peace  with 
Otho,  and  gave  the  princess  Theophania  in  marriafe  to  his  son  in  972. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  May,  978.  Otiio  has 
been  styled  '  the  Great'  &  title  which  he  deserved  for  his  abilities,  bis 
success,  and  his  love  of  justice.  His  policy  towards  the  see  of  Rome 
is  worthy  of  notice ;  for  whilst  he  showed  himself  zealous  for  the 
interests  of  the  church,  endowed  abbeys  and  convents,  and  honoured 
deserving  men  among  the  clergy,  yet  he  always  asserted  his  sovereign 
right  in  temporal  matters,  and  in  the  elections  of  the  popes,  a  right 
which  his  successors  continued  to  exercise  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VIL  In  Italy  he  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  G^man  emperors  over  the  greater  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  the  exoeption  of  the  southern  provinces,  which  remained 
subject  to  the  Eastern  empire. 

OTHO  IL,  son  of  Otho  L,  was  engaged  after  his  fiithei^s  death  in  a 
war  with  Heniy,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  defeated,  and  whose  fief 
tie  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Suabia.  He  had  also  to  contend  against 
Lotharius,  king  of  France,  for  the  possession  of  the  great  fief  of  Lotha- 
ringia,  or  Lorraine,  which  hod  been  a  subject  of  contention  between 
France  and  (Germany  ever  since  the  separation  of  the  two  crowns. 
Otho  divided  Lorraine  into  two  fiefs,  upper  and  lower,  the  latter  of 
which  he  left  to  Charles,  Lotharius's  brother,  on  condition  that 
he  should  pay  allegiance  to  the  German  crown.  In  the  year  979 
Otho  repaired  to  Italy,  where  things  were,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion.  At  Rome  he  repressed  sedition,  and  punished  sevenl  of 
the  leaders.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  into  Campania,  and  interfered 
in  the  interminable  quarrels  of  the  various  princes  of  Capua,  Benevento, 
and  Salerno;  and  thence  advanced  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  he 
fought  against  the  Saracens,  who  had  landed  in  those  provinces,  and 
who  were  encouraged,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  Italian  dominions  through  Otho's  ambition. 
Otho  occupied  Tarentum,  and  at  first  was  successful  against  the 
Saracens;  but  he  afterwards  was  defeated  by  them  with  great  slaughter. 
(Sigonius ;  Ditmar ;  Muratori.)  Otho,  returning  to  Northern  Italr, 
assembled  a  general  diet  of  the  feudatories  of  Giermany  and  Italy  at 
Verona,  in  the  year  983,  at  which  his  son,  then  four  yean  old,  aft«r 
wards  Otho  III,  was  acknowledged  as  his  successor.  At  that  diet 
several  laws  were  added  to  the  Longobard  code,  and  Otho  confirmed 
the  firanchises  and  privileges  of  the  republic  of  Venice  by  a  diploma, 
in  which  are  enumerated  the  provinces  that  were  subject  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  as  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  Venice.  The 
former  are  Pavia,  Idilan,  Cremona,  Vicenza,  Ceneda,  Verona,  Friuli, 
Istria,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Comacchio,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Cesena,  Fano, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Umana,  Fermo,  Pinna,  and  Gabelhi,  a  statement 
which  contradicts  the  pretended  grant  of  the  Exarchate  and  Penta- 
polls,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Otho  I.  to  the  see  of  Rome.  From 
Verona,  Otho  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  afterwards  to  Capaa  and 
Benevento,  intent  upon  collecting  a  large  army  against  the  Saracens, 
whom  he  wished  to  expel  from  Sicily.  But  in  ue  month  of  December 
983  he  fell  ill  at  Rome,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  atriom 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica. 

OTHO  IIL  spent  his  long  minority  in  Germany,  whilst  his  grand- 
mother Adelaide,  his  mother  Theophania,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  administered  his  dominions  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  the 
year  996  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  Germany  at  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  was  his 
relative.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  defeated  the  Slavi,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war,  and  forced  Micislas,  duke  of  Poland, 
to  do  him  homage.  He  afterwards  conferred  upon  his  successor,  Duke 
Boleslas,  the  title  of  King  of  Poland.  At  the  end  of  997  Otho 
returned  to  Italy ;  and  after  staying  awhile  at  Pavia  and  Ravenna, 
being  desirous  of  seeing  Venice,  a  city  then  already  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  and  power,  he  repaired  thither  incognito  with  six  attendants. 
The  doge  Pietro  Orseolo  IL  entertained  him  splendidly  by  night,  but 
left  him  to  enjoy  his  assumed  disguise  during  the  day.  The  doge  had 
just  effected  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  from  the  Croatians,  with  the 
islands  of  Curzola  and  Lesina,  and  had  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Dalmatia.  Otho  held  a  daughter  of  the  doge's  over  the  baptismal 
font,  and  on  that  occasion  he  exempted  the  Venetians  from  the 
pallium,  or  annual  tribute,  which  they  used  to  pay  to  the  kings  of 
Italy.  Having  returned  to  Ravenna,  he  coUectcKi  his  army  and 
marched  upon  Rome,  from  whence  Pope  Gregory  V.  had  been  expelled 
by  the  patrician  Crescentius,  styled  consul  of  Rome ;  a  remarkable 
character  of  the  dark  ages,  who  aspired  to  re-establish  the  Roman 
republic  under  a  nominsd  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  emperors.  Cres- 
centius caused  John,  a  Calabriau  Greek,  to  be  proclaimed  pontic 
under  the  title  of  John  XVII.  On  the  arrival  of  Otho^  John  ran 
away ;  but  being  seized  by  those  of  the  adverse  party,  he  was  cruelly 
mutilated ;  and  Crescentius,  after  defending  himself  in  the  castle  ox 
St.  Angelo,  was  also  made  prisoner  and  beheaded,  with  twelve  of  his 
followers.  Otho  returned  to  Germany,  but  in  the  year  1001  I^®.  7^ 
again  in  Italy.  He  fought  several  battles  in  Campania,  besieged 
Benevento,  and  afterwards  quelled  some  fresh  disturbance  in  Koma 
In  the  following  year  (1002)  he  was  taken  iU  near  Civita  Castellani, 
and  died.    His  body  was  taken  to  Aquisgrana  to  be  buried. 

OTHO  IV.,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  son  of  Heniy  the  Lion,  was 
elected  king  of  the  Germans  in  1208  and  was  afterwards  <fj^~ 
emperor  at  Rome  by  Innocent  III.    But  he  soon  quarrelled  with  that 
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inmeriKmt  pontiff  aboat  the  right  of  nominating  to  yaonnt  beoefioea. 
Otho  ratnmed  to  GennaDy,  where  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  was 
extending  his  oonqueste  along  the  soathem  ooaat  of  the  Baltia  Soon 
afker,  a  general  dJaoontent,  which  was  enoouraged  by  the  clergy,  burst 
ont  agahist  him,  and  he  was  deposed  in  1212 ;  and  Frederio  of  Hohen- 
stauffen,  king  of  Sicily,  was  called  to  fill  the  throne  of  his  anoestomi 
Otho  however  had  still  a  considerable  party,  and  he  protracted  the 
contest  till  1215,  when  he  resigned  his  daims  to  his  rival.  [Fbe- 
DEBio  IL,  Ekpebob.]    tie  died  in  1218. 

OTHO,  or  OTTO,  OF  FREYSINGEN,  bom  abont  1108,  was  the 
son  of  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria,  and  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Heniy  IV.  He  studied  first  at  Niimberg  and  afterwards  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  after  which  he  entered  the  order  of  St  Bernard 
in  the  abbey  of  Morimond,  of  which  in  1136  he  was  made  abbot  His 
relative  Conrad  III.,  king  of  the  Germans,  zecalled  him  to  his  native 
country  and  made  him  Bishop  of  Freysin^en  in  1188.  He  afterwards 
followed  Conrad  in  the  crusade  to  Palestine.  On  his  return  he  felt  a 
wish  to  visit  the  abbey  of  Morimond  again,  where  he  died,  after  a  short 
Ulness,  in  1 158,  much  revered  for  his  knowledge  and  piet^.  He  wrote 
a  chronicle  of  the  world  in  seven  books,  *  Ottonis  Episcopi  FrisiDgensis 
Rerom  ab  origine  llundi  ad  ipsiua  usque  Tempera,'  folio,  Augsburg, 
1515.  The  fint  four  books  of  this  Chronicle  are  a  mere  oompili^tion 
from  Orosins,  Eusebius,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  writers ; 
but  the  last  three  books  contain  much  original  information,  especially 
concerning  the  afiOurs  of  Germany  in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  centoriea. 
Otho  la  an  impartial  and  trustworthy  historian,  and  judicious  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  His  Chronicle  was  continued  down  to  the 
year  1210  by  another  Otho :  '  Appendix  Ottonis  2k  S.  Blazlo  ik  fine  libri 
septimi  Ottonis  usque  ad  annum  SalutiB,  1210.'  The  other  works  of 
Otho  of  Freysingen  are— 1,  A  treatise  oonceming  the  end  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Revelations,  which  is  generally  appended  to 
his  Chroniole;  and  2,  A  history  of  the  Emperor  Frederio  L,  called 
Barbaroflsa, '  De  Gestis  Frederid  iBnobarbi  libri  duo,*  which  comes 
down  to  the  year  1159,  but  has  been  continued  by  Badewik,  canon  of 
Frcmdngen,  down  to  1160. 

(Y o«iu%  De  Historieii  LatinU  ;  Fabridus,  Bibliotheca  LaHnm  tnedia 
ceUUit.) 

OTTLEY,  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  F.Ra,  F.aA.,  keeporof  the  prints 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  bom  in  1771.  Early  in  life  his  studies 
were  directed  towards  art,  and  though  he  did  not  eventually  follow 
painting  aa  a  profession,  he  continued  till  late  in  life  to  use  lus  pendL 
The  only  picture  which  he  appears  to  have  publidy  exhibited  was  one 
of  large  size  '  The  Fall  of  Satan,'  which  appeared  at  the  Royal  Aca* 
demy  in  1828.  In  1791  he  went  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  about 
ten  years^  engaged  partly  in  copying  paintings  and  drawings  by 
the  great  mastoB,  and  in  procuring  copies  to  be  made  of  them  by 
others,  but  also  in  collecting  works  of  art  He  was  fortunate  in  pro- 
coring  numerous  fine  works  of  the  early  masters,  and  he  obtained  an 
ezce&nt  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  set  dtwut  the  preparation  of  a  work  illostrative  of  the  progress  of 
Italian  art,  for  which  his  coUeOtions  afforded  him  great  fadlitiee.  The 
fint  part  of  'The  Italian  School  of  Design :  being  a  Series  of  Fao- 
Slmiles  of  Original  Drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  and 
Sculptors  in  Italy,  with  Biographical  Notices  and  Observations' 
appeared  in  foL  in  1808 ;  but  the  work  though  much  admired  was  too 
oostiy  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  the  second  part  was  not  published 
till  1812,  while  the  third  and  oonduding  part  did  not  appear  till  1828. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  OtUey  was  brought  into  dose  connection  with  the 
leading  patrons  and  oonnoissettrs  of  art  in  England,  and  came  to  be 
regarded  aa  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  questions  of  taste,  and 
besides  the  preparation  of  the  works  noticed  bdow  he  was  called  upon 
to  advise  in  the  purchase  of  sepsrate  pictures,  as  wdl  as  the  arrange- 
ment and  formation  of  galleries.  His  admirable  collection  of  drawings 
by  the  great  masters  he  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  80002.,  and  it 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  famous  oollection  which  the 
government  unfortunately  permitted  to  be  scattered  on  the  death  of 
that  celebrated  painter.  Mr.  Ottley  was  in  1888  wpointed  keeper  of 
the  prints  in  the  British  Museum.  He  at  once  applied  himsdf  to  the 
then  mudi-needed  task  of  eiamining  thoroughly  tne  state  of  the  entire 
coDaetion  of  engravings  in  that  institution,  and  preparing  a  classified 
index  of  it  He  died  on  the  26th  of  May  1886,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year. 

The  ehief  works  of  Mr.  Ottley,  in  addition  to  his '  Italian  Sdiool  of 
Design'  mentioned  above  are :  '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Engraving  upon  Copper  and  on  Wood,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1816 ; 
'Engravings  <3  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Collection  of  Pictures  in 
London,'  4  vols.  foL,  1818;  *  Series  of  Plates  engraved  after  the  Paintings 
of  the  most  eminent  Masters  of  the  early  Florentine  School,'  foL,  1826; 
'  A  Oollection  of  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Fao-Similes  of  Scarce 
Ptinta  if  the  early  Masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
Sdioola,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Engraving  from  the  Invention  of 
the  Art,  with  Introductory  Remarks,'  4to,  1826-28.  'Notices  of 
EngiaverB  and  their  Works,  being  the  commencement  of  a  new  Dictio- 
nary, which  it  ia  not  intended  to  continue,'  4to,  1881.  He  also 
published  a  brief  '  Descriptive  Catslogue  of  the  National  Gallery.' 
Some  of  the  works  in  the  above  list  are  of  a  very  splendid  and  oostiy 
character ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  of  use  in  extending  a  taste  for 
and  ianeasittg  a  knowledge  of  art  in  this  country.    It  must  be  added 


however  that  Mr.Ottl^  cannot  be  placed  dther  as  a  critic  or  historian 
in  a  very  high  rank. 

OTTMER,  KARL  THEODOR,  an  ardiiteot  to  whom  Bnmswiek 
is  indebted  for  what  ranks  almost  among  the  largest^  and  certainly 
among  the  most  elegant,  palaces  in  Europe,  was  bom  in  that  dty, 
January  19th,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  a  phyddan,  who  intended 
him  for  the  same  profession ;  but  his  father's  death  leaving  him  free 
to  follow  his  own  inclination,  he  made  choice  of  architecture  as  his 
future  destination,  and  certsinly  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  doing  so, 
beLDg-eminentiy  fitvoured  even  from  the  oommenoement  of  lus  career 
by  opportunities  that  £aU  to  the  lot  of  few.  While  he  was  completing 
his  studies  in  his  profesdon  at  Berlin,  in  1822,  he  competed  for  and 
was  employed  to  erect  the  new  theatre  there,  called  the  'Eonigs- 
stadter  Theater,'  which  was  begun  in  July  1828,  and  opened  in  &e 
August  of  the  following  year.  This  dedded  success  on  the  part  of 
one  so  young^it  being  m  fact  his  'coup  d'essai,'—brought  Ottmer 
forward  at  once :  it  should  however  be  mentioned  that,  although  it 
was  not  known  at  the  time,  his  designs  were  corrected  by  Schinkel. 
[SoHiHKXL.1  In  his  next  work  of  not€^  the  'Sing-academie '  at  BerUn 
(erected  1826-27),  his  design  obtained  preference  of  that  of  Schinkel, 
although  the  latter  was  in  very  supenor  taste,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
happiest  ideas  of  the  'great  master,'  as  may  be  seen  by  the  published 
drawings  of  it  in  his  '  Entwurfe.'  Flattering  ss  all  this  was,  it  was 
not  without  its  disadvantages,  as  by  immersing  him  too  early  and  too 
oompletdy  in  matters  of  mere  budness,  it  hindered  that  calm  appli- 
cation to  study  which  is  so  important  to  an  artist  at  the  outset  There 
was  besides  very  great  danger  of  his  being  spoilt  by  the  exaggerated 
praises  bestowed  on  his  first  efforts,— praises  whicn,  it  has  been 
suspected,  proceeded  partiy  from  a  desire  to  lessen  the  reputation 
and  keep  down  the  influence  of  SchinkeL  Foftunately  Ottmer  fdt 
the  necesd^  of  improving  himself;  and  after  first  studying  a  short 
time  in  Paris,  he  vidted  Italy,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  yeara 
(1827-29) ;  and  where  he  was  so  far  inspired  as  to  conceive  the  project 
and  work  upon  the  dedans  for  a  pslace  that  should  surpass  eveiy 
known  edifice  of  the  kind  m  extent  and  magniftcencei 

He  was  recalled  to  Germany  by  an  invitation  from  Dresden,  when 
it  was  intended  to  build  a  new  'Theater,'  and  he  proposed  designs 
accordingly;  but  the  scheme  was  dropped  for  several  years,  and  then 
Semper  was  the  architect  emplc^ed  on  the  noble  structure  dnce 
erected  there.  The  designs  produced  for  that  occadon  procured  how- 
ever for  him,  while  he  was  at  Dresden,  a  commisdon  from  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Meii^i^|en  to  make  others  for  a  theatre  and  casino  for  him, 
and  the  buildings  were  forthwith  commenoed.  On  his  return  to 
Brunswick  he  published,  in  1830,  the  first  part  of  his  '  Architektonis- 
chen  Mitthdlungen,'  containing  plans,  &&,  of  his  Theatre  at  Berlin. 
At  that  time  his  profesdonal  occupation  consisted  of  litUe  more  than 
his  ofiicial  duties  as  Hofbaumdster,  nor  had  he  much  prospect  of 
being  called  upon  to  execute  any  work  of  importance^  when  during  a 
popular  tumult  which  took  place  in  September  1880,  the  palace  at 
Brunswick  was  set  fire  to  and  destroyed.  He  was  thereupon  directed 
by  the  new  duke,  Wilhelm  (the  successor  of  lus  brother  Earl,  who  was 
.expdled  by  the  revolution),  to  make  designs  for  rebuilding  the  palace ; 
and  the  edifice  was  begun  the  following  year,  and  prosecuted  with 
such  activity  as  to  be  ready  for  habitation  in  1837.  The  principal 
mass  is  400  feet  in  extent^  by  upwards  of  200  in  depth,  and  80  high, 
and  in  the  centre  oondderably  loftier;  and  dthough  Ottmer^s  design 
was  not  fully  carried  out,  it  is  still  a  stately  and  elegant  pile ;  indeed 
even  now  it  has  been  objected  to  it  that  it  is  upon  too  extravagant 
and  costiv  a  scde.  The  anihitect's  labour  must  have  been  veiy  great,  for 
besides  that  he  wss  obliged  to  superintend  every  department  of  tiie  works 
personally,  from  first  to  last^  he  designed  all  the  numerous  details 
both  of  the  exterior  and  interior,  which  display  considerable  inventive 
power  as  well  as  good  taste.  The  prindpal  entablature  of  the  exterior 
— extending  dtogether  2000  feet  in  length— is  entirdy  of  cast-iron, 
and  much  equally  excellent  and  novel  construction  is  displayed  in 
other  parts.  The  interior  is  diiting^mshed  by  many  striking  pieces— 
the  lower  entrance  vestibule,  a  Grecian  Doric  hall  150  feet  in  length ; 
the  parade  ataircase;  the  upper  vestibule,  a  rotunda  70  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  60  high;  gallaiy;  theatre;  concert-room;  banqueting- 
room,  &C. 

Beddea  the  palace,  Ottmer  erected  at  Brunswick  several  other 
structures^  both  pubUc.and  private,  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  of 
architectural  note:  via.  the  Theater-Intendantur,  the  Infantry 
Barracks,  in  the  Florentine  sfyle,  with  a  fa^e  of  850  feet;  the  Iron 
Bridge,  the  Villa  Bulow,  New  Richmond,  the  Sohmidtache-Haus,  the 
Interim  Bailway  Station,  &a  He  also  made  a  design  for  Cavalry 
Barracks  at  Brunswick,  in  similar  style  to  those  for  the  infantry; 
whidi  design  was  published  in  Bonsberg's  '  Zdtachrift  fiir  praktisohe 
Baukunst,'  1842.  Naturally  of  a  d^cate  constitution,  Ottmer  sank 
under  the  multiplidtor  <tf  his  tasks  in  the  prime  of  life,  August  22nd, 
1848. 

OTWAY,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English  dramatist,  was  bom  at 
Trotten,  in  Sussex,  March  3rd,  1651.  He  received  his  education  at 
Winchester  school,  and  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Christohurch, 
Oxford,  in  1669.  Having  left  the  Univerdty  without  a  degree,  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  commenced  player,  but  met  with  Uttie 
success  on  the  stsge.  The  fame  which  was  denied  to  him  as  an  actor 
he  endeayourad  to  obtain  as  an  author,  and  in  1675  he  produced 
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'AldbiadMy'.ihe  first  of  his  tragedifis.  In  the  same  year  his  ^Don 
Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain,'  made  its  appearance,  of  which  the  popolaritj 
was  BO  great  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  played  for  thirty  nights  in 
Buccesfiion,  and  to  have  prodnced  considerable  emolument  to  the 
writer.  *  Titus  aod  Berenice '  and  the  *  Cheats  of  Scapin '  were  pub- 
lished in  1677,  the  first  of  which  was  translated  from  Rapin,  and  the 
latter  from  Moli^re.  '  Friendship  in  Fashion '  was  published  during 
the  following  year. 

Otway's  wit  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth, 
and  a  cometcy  was  obtained  for  him  by  this  nobleman  in  the  army 
of  Flanders.  Not  finding  the  military  life  agreeable,  he  gave  up  his 
commission,  and  returned  to  London,  where,  being  in  extreme  poverty, 
he  again  b^;an  to  write  for  the  stage.  '  The  Orphan^'  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  his  plays,  was  peiSormed  in  1680,  as  was  also  the 
*  History  and  Fall  of  Caius  Marius.'  In  1681  appeared  the  first  part 
of  a  comedy  called  the  *  Soldier*s  Fortune,'  which  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  a  second  part  under  the  title  of  'The  Atheist,'  in  1684. 
The  greatest  of  all  his  dramatic  efibrta  however  was  his  last, '  Yenioe 
Preserved,'  which  was  exhibited  in  1682,  and  which  still  keeps  pos- 
session of  the  stage.  Its  character  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  any  of  his  other  performances.  Besides  the  works  that 
have  been  mentioned,  Otway  was  the  author  of  various  translations 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  poems.  An  edition  of  his  whole  works 
was  published  in  3  vols.  12mo,  in  1757 ;  and  another  in  i  vols.  8vo, 
in  1813.  His  writings,  although  so  numerous,  did  not  secure  him 
from  the  miseries  of  indigence;  and  one  of  the  accounts  of  his  death, 
which  are  various,  represents  it  aa  having  been  occasioned  by  hunger. 
He  died  April  14th,  1685,  before  he  had  reached  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  As  an  author,  he  shows  great  tenderness  and  command  over 
the  gentler  feelings,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Passages  of  considerable  power  also  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his 
writings,  which  however  are  disfigured  by  a  prevalent  grossness  and 
immorality. 

0UDI2!^0T,  CHABLES-NICOLAS,  DUKE  OF  REaOIO,  Marshal 
of  Franoe,  and  Qrand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  bom  on 
the  2nd  (some  biographers  state  the  25Si)  of  April,  1767,  at  Bar-sur- 
Omain.  Having  chosen  tho  career  of  a  soldier,  in  opposition  to  his 
fathei^s  wishes,  he  joined  the  regiment  of  Medoc  in  1788 ;  but  parental 
influence  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  army  four  years  after. 
The  general  call  to  arms  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  revived  his 
martial  spirit,  and  on  offering  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  1791,  his  former 
service  at  once  procured  him  a  battalion.  In  September  1792  Oudinot 
defended  the  fort  of  Bitsch  against  the  Prussians,  whom  he  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  After  this,  the  government  of  the  Girondists  pro- 
moted him  to  the  comnoand  of  the  regiment  of  Picardy,  left  vacant  by 
its  former  colonel,  whom  the  Jacobin  excesses  of  the  day  had  induced 
to  emigrate.  At  daybreak  on  the  2nd  of  June  1794,  being  stationed 
at  a  dSjBtant  outpost,  the  Austrians  fell  in  great  numbers  upon  his 
regiment ;  but  he  held  his  ground  for  ten  hours  against  a  corps  esti- 
mated at  10,000  strong.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy's  entire  cavalry, 
he  formed  his  men  into  a  square,  repulsed  every  charge  of  their 
cuirassiers,  till  at  length,  having  opened  a  passage  through  them  wiUi 
fixed  bayonets,  he  effected  his  junction  witli  the  main  army,  his  Uneft 
never  once  having  been  broken.  Instantly  raised  to  a  brigade  for  this 
intrepid  conduct  he  was  sent  to  besiege  Tr^Yes,  and  «n  the  7th  of 
August  1794  captured  the  town  by  a  skilful  manoBUvre.  He  next 
received  ordero  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhin-et-Moselle,  which  he  did 
on  the  14th  of  September.  During  a  desperate  night-attack,  October 
14, 1795,  he  was  disabled  by  five  sabre-cuts  ;  and  having  fainted  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians.  Beleased  by 
exchange  a  few  months  later,  he  joined  Uoreau's  army  in  1796, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Nordlingea  and  Donauwerth, 
captured  several  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  and  was  again  most  severely 
wounded  at  Ingolstadt  On  the  19tli  of  March  1797  he  attacked 
the  emigrant  army  of  Condd  before  Constance,  and  penetrated  into 
the  town,  in  spite  of  a  second  corps  of  Austrians  by  which  it  was 
defended. 

OudiLot  was  created  a  general  of  division,  April  12, 1799;  and  on 
the  4th  of  June  contributed  effectually  to  the  great  victory  of  Zurich. 
Being  subsequently  appointed  head  of  the  staff  in  Massena's  army,  he 
shared  with  that  commander  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  siege  of 
Genoa.  Twice  during  this  siege  he  succeeded  in  passing  through  the 
English  blockading  fleet,  bearing  with  him  Massena's  despatches  to 
Suchet.  In  1800,  as  head  of  the  staff  under  Brune,  he  obtained  fresh 
honours  at  the  battle  of  Pozzolo  and  the  passage  of  the  Mincio.  The 
First  Consul  was  so  highly  satisfied  with  Oudinot's  conduct  on  these 
occasions  that  he  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour,  to  which  he 
added  one  of  the  pieces  of  cannon  captured  from  the  enemy  by  Oudinot 
himself.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1805  Napoleon  formed 
a  picked  corps  of  grenadiers,  the  conmiand  of  which  he  intrusted  to 
Oudinot,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  grand  cordon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  he  was  the  first 
to  enter  Vienna;  he  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  though 
undermined  and  defended  with  180  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Oudinot 
was  likewise  present  at  Austerlitz. 

The  following  year  he  took  poeses&ion  of  the  counties  of  NeufchAtel 
and  Valengen,  relinquished  by  Prussia ;  and  during  his  government, 
conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  his  liberality  and  difiinterestedness. 


Before  he  left  his  offioe,  the  barghers  of  Neufch&tel  evinced  their 
esteem  by  a  publio  address  and  the  present  of  a  sword.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  October  14, 1806,  he  marched  into  PolaDd,  and  gained 
the  victory  of  Ostrolenka,  February  6, 1807.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
now  made  him  a  oount,  to  which  he  annexed  a  dotation  of  a  million 
of  francs.  But  the  14th  of  June  1807,  the  morning  of  Friedland,  was 
the  most  signal  of  his  lif&  On  that  famous  ground,  with  his  single 
corps,  he  checked  for  many  hours  the  advance  of  the  whole  Bussiim 
army ;  and  after  the  sacrUice  of  half  his  men,  enabled  Napoleon  to 
come  up  in  time  to  win  one  of  his  greatest  battles.  Meeting  the  general 
after  the  action,  Napoleon  said  to  him,  with  unusual  emotion,  **  General, 
you  have  done  wonders ;  but  wherever  you  are,  my  only  fear  is  for 
yourself."  This  incident  has  since  afforded  a  subject  for  one  of  Horace 
Yemet's  best  pictures. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1809  the  reputation  of  Oudinot  was 
fully  sustained ;  for  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Lannes,  at  Essling,  the 
seoond  corps,  formerly  commanded  by  him,  was  conferred  upon  Oudinot 
in  these  Ottering  terms : — <'  Given  to  you,  as  a  general,  tried  in  a 
hundred  fights,  in  which  equal  skill  and  Intrepidity  have  been  dis- 
played." After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Oudinot  received  the  marshal's 
b&ton,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  a  pension  of  100,000 
francs.  In  1810,  Louis  Bonaparte,  tired  of  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  his  imperial  brother,  threw  off  the  ensi:;ns  of  royalty,  and  clandes- 
tinely left  Holland.  Upon  this  defection.  Marshal  Oudinot  was  ordered 
to  take  military  possession  of  the  country ;  he  fixed  his  head-quarters 
accordingly  at  AmsterdauL  In  this  government  he  continued  nearly 
two  years,  exhibiting  great  capacity  and  justice,  and  vrinuiug  the  good 
report  of  the  Dutch  people  by  his  integrity  and  equable  behavioar. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  1812, 1813, 
and  1814,  the  name  of  Marshal  Oudinot  re-appears  with  undiminished 
honour,  as  one  of  the  best-trained  and  most  efficient  of  the  imperial 
band  of  eenends.  After  the  first  abdication  he  subndtted  to  the 
restored  Bourbons,  stodfastly  adhered  to  their  cause  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  was  loaded  with  favours  by  Louis  XVIU.  and 
Charles  X.  In  1823  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  m  bis 
expedition  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Invalides  in  1842,  and  died  at  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 13, 1847,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  having  been  upwards  of  aizij- 
four  years  in  the  French  armv. 

The  marshal's  eldest  son,  Nicolas-Charles- Victor,  the  present  Duke 
of  Reggio,  conunanded  the  French  army  sent  in  1849  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  present  pope  in  the  Roman  states.  His  younger  son, 
an  officer  of  great  promise,  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  late  wan  in 
Africa,  and  was  killed  by  the  Arabs  (June  26, 1835). 

OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  and  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Eton,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1573.  Cole  says  that  he  wsb 
educated  at  the  school  upon  its  foundation  there,  and  was  elected 
thence^  in  1592,  to  King's  CoUeg^  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  regular 
course  he  became  a  Fellow.  While  he  was  an  undergraduate  he 
invented  'an  easy  method  of  geometrical  dialling,'  but  which  was  not 
given  to  the  pubuc  before  the  year  1647.  Ho  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  EA.  in  1596,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1599.  In  1603  or  thereabouts, 
Oughtred  was  ordained  priest,  and  preeented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury, 
near  Guildford  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appointment  he  quitted  the 
University  and  resided  upon  his  living,  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
faithful  and  diligent  discbarge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  In  1628  he  was 
engaged  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  become  tutor  to  his  sou,  Lord 
William  Howard,  the  nobleman  whose  patronage  of  science  holds  s 
distinguished  position  in  the  history  of  its  progress  during  the  17th 
century.  But  notwithstanding  his  high  station  in  the  scientific  world 
(and  Fuller  says  that  he  was  **  unanimously  acknowledged  the  prince 
of  mathematicians  "),  he  was  in  danger,  in  the  year  1646,  of  a  seques- 
tration by  the  committee  for  plundered  nduisters,  several  articles 
having  been  deposed  and  sworn  against  him,  material  enouch,  it  ia 
said,  to  have  sequestered  him.  But  upon  his  day  of  hearing,  William 
Lilly,  the  famous  astrologer,  applied  to  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitlocke  and 
all  his  old  friends,  who  appeared  in  such  numbers  on  his  behalf,  that 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  majority.  Oughtred  sometimes  amused  him- 
self with  archeiy ;  he  was  sprightly  and  active  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Collier,  died  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  upon 
hearing  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  Fuller  ('  Worthies,'  i.  145) 
says  that  '*  this  aged  Simeon  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  before  his 
death  he  should  behold  Christ's  anointed  restored  to  the  throne,  which 
he  did  accordingly  to  his  incredible  joy,  and  then  had  Ids  *dimittis' 
out  of  this  mortal  life,  Jan.  30th,  1660."  Evelyn,  in  hia  <Diary'of 
17th  August  1658,  mentions  meeting  with  Mr.  Oughtred,  "the  famous 
mathematician,"  which  shows  that  his  fame  was  well  established 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — 

1, 'Arithmeticse  in  Numero  et  Speciebus  Inatitutio;  quetumLo* 
gisticsB,  tum  Analyticse,  atque  adeo  totius  Mathematicas  quasi  Claris 
est,*  12mo,  1631.  This  work  passed  through  many  editions,  and  an 
English  translation  of  it  was  made  by  Christopher  Wren,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Key  of  the  Mathematics  new  forged  and  filed.' 
It  was  introduced  by  Seth  Ward  as  a  text-book  at  Cambridge.  2, 
'  The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Double  Horizontal  Dyall,  whereby 
not  only  the  hower  of  the  day  Ib  shewne,  but  abo  the  meridian  line  is 
found ;  and  most  astronomicsal  que8ti9ns  which  may  be  done  by  the 
globe  are  resolved/  12mo,  1686.    Another  edition  appeared  in  1653 
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3,  <  A  Treatim  on  Trigonometry/  4to,  1657.   This  book  was  afljarwaids 
pabiiflhed  in  Latin,  in  1667>  by  Stokes  and  Haughton. 

We  refer  for  more  particulars  concerning  Ooghtred  to  Aubrey's 
'  Lires,*  and  manuscript  addit.,  Mua  Brit,  4228.  Many  of  his  papem 
are  now  in  the  yaluable  library  of  the  Earl  of  Maoolesfield. 

*  OVERBECE,  FKIEDRICH,  was  bom  at  Liibeok  on  the  8rd  of 
July  1789.  His  artistic  studies  were  commenced  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  is  said  to  have  first  shown  itself,  if  it  was 
not  OToked,  in  the  contemplation  of  Memling's  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  one  of  the  ohurohes  of  his  native  ci^.  Hia  academic  course 
was  passed  through  at  Vienna,  and  on  its  completion  he  proceeded,  in 
ISIO,  to  Some.  Here  in  oonoert  with  Pforr,  a  counteyman,  fellow 
student^  and  attached  friend,  he  devoted  himself  with  intense  ardour 
to  the  study  of  the  early  Italian  masters.  For  many  years  the  German 
school  of  paintings  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  French 
taste,  and  partly  guided  by  the  maxims  and  practice  of  Mengs^  had 
been  seeking  inspiration  almost  exoiuoiTely  firom  classic  sources,  and 
drawing  its  technical  principles  from  the  study  of  the  later  painters  of 
Italy.  But  coincident  with  the  casting  off  the  trammels  of  modem 
French  criticism  and  ancient  forms  in  literature^  theie  had  been  growing 
up  a  desire  for  a  return  to  a  less  academio  or  eclectic  system  in  art ; 
and  Friedrich  Sohlegel,  a  leading  critical  advocate  of  tbe  Bomantic 
school  in  literature^  was  the  herald  and  prophet  of  the  new  school  of 
national  German  art.  Overbeck  was  well  prepared  to  become  one  of 
tbe  founders  of  such  a  school  Cornelius  had  adopted  nearly  similar 
views  as  to  the  regeneration  of  German  tat,  and  he  joined  Overbeck  at 
Rome  in  1811.  Under  Coenbliub  (vol.  ii  coL  392)  we  have  stated 
how,  with  the  assistance  of  Ph.  Veitb,  Schadow,  J.  von  Schnorr,  Pfon*, 
and  othen,  the  two  young  painters,  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
ridicule,  persevered  in  their  great  undertaking,  till  they  drew  on  their 
side  the  almost  unanimous  sufii'ages  of  their  countrymen,  and  com- 
manded the  homage  of  the  students  and  lovers  of  art  throughout  the 
world.  His  '  Madonna,'  painted  in  1811,  was  Overbeck's  earliest  work 
of  importance.  Of  the  famous  frescoes  in  the  Villa  Bartholdy,  which 
were  the  first  great  works  painted  by  the  young  German  artists,  Over- 
beck executed  two,  'Jfoseph  sold  into  Captivity  by  his  Brethren,'  and 
*TheSeTen  Years  of  Dearth,'  which  were  generally  regarded  as  justifying 
his  position  as  the  head  of  tha  new  school;  the  *  l^ven  Years  ^  Dewth 
is  well  known  froin  the  engraving  by  C.  Berth  in  the  Atlas  to  Bao- 
aynski'a  *  Histoue  de  1' Art  Modeme  en  Allemagne.' 

Deeply  imbued  with  devotional  feelings,  Overbeck  in  giving  himself 
up  to  the  study  of  the  somewhat  mystiod  principles  o£  religious  art 
propounded  by  F.  Schlsgel,  soon  came  to  adopt  also  his  theological 
views,  and,  in  company  with  several  other  of  the  band  of  young 
German  painters^  he  in  1814  formally  abjured  Lutheramsm  and  entered 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  From  this  time  he 
may  be  said  to  have  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  views  of  Christian  art  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome, 
wMch  lie  baa  only  once  or  twice  left  in  order  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to 
Germany;  and  there  he  has  quietly  laboured  in  his  vocation,  living  in 
comparative  retirement,  but  always  exhibiting  a  warm  interest  in  the 
progreaa  of  art  and  the  fortunes  of  artists.  Overbeek  has  exerted  a 
vast  influence  on  modem  art,  and  though  the  present  race  of  rising 
painters  in  Germany  are  quitting  the  severity  of  his  religious  style  for 
a  freer  and  more  romantio  manner,  hia  influence  ib  still  fut  and  acknow- 
ledged by  them. 

'  Christ  at  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mazy,'  1815,  was  one  of  the  early 
works  which  went  £sr  to  secnre  his  great  reputation ;  but  his  grand 
picture  '  Christ  entering  Jerusalem'  (about  8  feet  by  6i),  fiinished  in 
the  following  year  for  the  Marienkirche  at  Liibeck,  was  that  which 
may  be  said  to  have  established  it :  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  despite  of  its  crudenesses  it  waa  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
graudeat  aoriptural  pictures  which  had  been  painted  since  tbe  decay 
of  art  in  Italy.  Though  a  slow  worker— his  design  being  first  elabo- 
rate^ thought  oat^  and  then  laboriously  corrected — the  works  of  a 
man  who  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  constantly  working,  are  far 
too  nomeroua  to  be  mentioned  here,  even  if  we  had  the  materials  for 
completing  the  list ;  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  iipport- 
ant.  '  Christ  bearing  his  Cross  '—a  work  of  great  power ;  '  The  Child 
Chriat  in  the  Temple;'  'Christ  Bleesmg  Little  Children'— through 
the  engravings  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  works  in  this  countiy ; 
'The  lUising  of  Lazarus;'  'Christ  raising  the  Daughter  of  Jairus ; * 
'ChsJat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives; '  ^Bt  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
nesa; '  'Moaes  and  the  Daughter  of  Jethro  at  the  Well;'  'Gathering 
the  Manna;'  'Hagar  in  the  Desert;'  and  'The  Ascent  of  Elijah,' 
may  be  taken  aa  representativoB  of  his  scriptural  subjects.  Among 
thoee  illustrative  of  the  traditions  of  his  church  may  be  mentioned, 
beaidea  Holy  Families  and  Pietas,  '  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin ; ' 
'Virgin  with  the  Lily;'  'Death  of  St.  Joseph,'— painted  for  the 
Church  of  Madonna  degU  Angioli,  near  Assisi;  'The  Three  Kings;' 
*Stb  Eliaabeth,'  &c.  He  haa  also  painted  or  drawn  various  alio* 
gorical  figurea  and  designs,  among  which  are  the  'Germania'  and 
*  Italia.'  Among  his  earlier  frescoea  was  a  series  of  five,  painted  in 
the  Villa  Giuatiniani,  from  Taaso's  'Jerusalem  Delivered;'  but  he 
haa  ainca  seldom  waiodered  even  so  far  from  religious  themes.  As 
one  of  lus  most  characteristic  works  may  be  cited  his  '  Christian  Art ' 
in  tbo  Stiidelache  Institut-,  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine.    In  tMs  vast  pro- 

iactaon  ha  haa  sought  to  nymbolke  in  a  single  design  the  development 


of  art— indnding  muaio,  ardhiteotnre,  sonlptnre,  and  painting— under 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  Christ  in^  the  aot  of  blesamg,  and  the 
Virgin  reoording  the  Magnificat,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  picture,  while  the  saints  and  propheta  of  the  Old, 
and  the  Apostles  of  the  New  Testament  are  assembled  around,  and 
the  representativeB  of  the  several  arts  fill  the  different  stsges  or  com- 
partments into  which  tbe  picture  is  divided.  It  ii  a  work  fall  of 
learning,  thought,  and  fine  feelings  but  one  which  to  understand,  much 
less  to  do  full  justice  to,  it  is  necessary  to  study  from  the  artist's  own 
point  of  view,  and  with  a  olear  conception  of  his  central  idea — ^to  an 
ordinary  spectator  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  He  has  also  made  a 
large  number  of  drawings  for  engraving,  such  aa  '  The  Passion  of  Our 
Lord,' '  Forty  Ulustrations  from  the  Gospels,'  fto. 

The  works  of  Overbeck  are  marked  by  unflagging  invention,  great 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  expression,  considerable  power  of  drawmg, 
and  a  style  of  composition  which  presents  his  design  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  perspicuity.  Where  there  is  obscurity,  as  there  sometimes 
is,  it  rests  in  the  idea  and  not  in  the  manner  of  its  preseiitation.  But 
his  treatment  of  his  themes  Ib  essentially  subjective :  in  other  words, 
he  seems  to  have  always  sought  to  oarry  out  iSchlegel's  principle^  that 
in  all  Christian  themes  the  treatment  must  be  spiritual  and  symbolic 
rather  than  human  and  dranmtia  Hence  his  works  display  a  calm 
devotional  beauty  and  simplicity  rather  than  energy  or  brillianoy  of 
atyle.  This  spirituality  and  symbolism  of  style  and  thought  xiBe  in 
the  works  of  Overbeck  not  infrequently  into  grandeur,  and  are  alwaya 
impressive;  but  often,  even  in  Ms  hands,  they  run  into  coldness, 
obscurity,  and  mannerism.  But  his  nobleness  and  purity  of  aim,  hia 
great  artistic  knowledge  and  power,  the  flne  poetic  geniua  which 
pervades  almost  every  production  of  his  pencil  and  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  must  always  secure  for  the  name  of  Friedrich  Overbeck  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  art,  and  one  of  the  very  highest  among  the 
paintera  of  the  19th  century. 

Although  he  became  first  generally  known  by  his  frescoes,  and 
though  his  early  practice  in  that  material  has  influenced  all  his  aubse- 
quent  productions,  he  has  alwaya  expressed  a  decided  preference  for 
oil-painting,  and  many  of  his  finest  works  are  painted  in  oil.  Of  late 
years  however  he  has  chiefly  contented  himself  with  making  drawinga 
in  ohalk  and  charcoal,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  deajgns  made  so 
vridely  known  by  engravings  are  so  prepared. 

OVERBURY,  SIR  THOMAS,  waa  bom  in  1581,  at  Compton 
Soorfen,  in  the  pariah  of  Ilmington,  Warwiduhire,  the  seat  of  tiUes 
Palmer,  his  mother^s  father.  His  father  was  Nicholas  Overbury,  of 
Bourton-ontha-HiU,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  an  ancient  family,  and  who 
was  also  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Sir  Thomas  received  his 
early  education  at  home,  then  proceeded  to  Queen'a  College,  Oxford, 
aa  a  gentleman  commoner  in  1595,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1598.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  and  he  waa  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple;  but  feeling  a  desire  for  a  more  stirring  life  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  and  returned  an  accomplished  gentieman.  In  1601 
he  visited  Scotland,  where  he  became  acquaintMl  with  Carr  (more 
properly  Ker, — ^he  waa  a  descendant  of  the  Kers  of  Femiehurst),  who 
was  then  a  sewer  or  page  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Donbar.  Carr 
came  to  London  with  Overbury,  where  he  soon  afterwards  became  a 
favourite  with  King  James,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  Carr  was  a 
handsome  man,  but  iUiterate,  and  of  no  great  abilities;  even  on  the 
trial  Mrs.  Turner  said  that  he  "spoke  so  broad  Scottish  tiiat  she  under- 
stood him  not;"  and  indeed  James  is  said  to  have  chosen  him  as 
favQurite  in  order  to  teach  him  Latin.  Overbury  was  a  scholar  and  of 
varied  talent,  not  of  unimpeachable  morality,  and,  probably  conscioos 
of  his  superiority,  haughty  and  presumptuous.  At  first  he  shared  in 
his  patron's  fortune,  he  was  made  sewer  to  James,  was  knighted  at 
Greenwich  in  1608,  and  his  father  was  made  one  of  the  judges  in 
Wales.  In  1609  he  visited  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  on  hia 
return  wrote  his '  Observations  upon  the  state  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces 
as  they  stood  in  1609.'  In  1610  Jonson  had  spoken  in  his  praise,  but 
in  his  '  Conversations '  with  Drammond  of  Hawthomden,  he  calls  him 
Ms  "  mortal  enemy."  The  cause  ia  supposed  to  have  been  an  attempt 
by  Overbury  to  engage  Jonson  to  forward  his  suit  with  the  Countess 
of  Rutland,  "  wherein  he  did  intend  a  state  that  was  unlawful"  In 
the  elsgy  on  her  death  published  with  Overbuiy's  works,  but  which  is 
now  said  tb  be  by  Fnncia  Beaumont,  there  is  nothing  to  oountenanoo 
such  a  charge.  It  dwella  on  her  virtues,  though  her  marriage  ia  spoken 
of  as  "  nought  but  a  sacrament  of  misery." 

His  good  fortune  did  not  last  long.  Cecil,  the  minister  of  Elisabeth 
and  James,  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  contrived  in  1606  to  marry  Ms 
own  son  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Howard  earl  of  Suffolk;  while  the 
other,  when  only  thirteen,  was  married  to  the  son  of  his  former  rival, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  waa  only  fourteen.  Being  considered  too  young 
to  live  together,  the  lady  was  remitted  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  and 
the  gentleman  proceeded  to  the  Continent  In  1610,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  returned  to  claim  his  bride,  whom  he  found  grown  into 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  reigning  toast  at  oourt^  solicited  by  Princu 
Henry  (Sir  Kmonds  d'Ewes  says  broadly,  that  *'  aet  on  by  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,"  she  had  "  proatituted  herself  to  Mm,"  but  that  he 
had  abandoned  her)  and  Carr,  then  Viscount  Rochester,  and  possessed 
of  an  undisguised  and  violent  dislike  of  himself.  It  was  only  by  the 
interference  of  her  father  and  the  king  that  ahe  consented  to  live  in 
his  house,    Overbury  appeaxa  to  have  assisted  Ms  patron  with  Ma  pen 
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and  otlierwiie  in  hia  intrigue  with  the  CoonteM  of  Enez;  bat  when  it 
was  proposed  (Rochester  reckoning  on  his  inflnence  with  the  king)  to 
procure  a  divorce  in  order  that  he  might  marry  her,  Overbury  yehe- 
mently  opposed  the  project,  applied  terms  of  contumely  to  the  lady, 
and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  wrote  his  poem  of  '  The 
Wife/  with  the  hope  of  preyentisg  such  a  measure.  Orerbuiy's 
opposition  of  course  was  communicated  to  the  lady  by  her  lover;  die 
was  furious ;  and  findiog  that  there  was  a  quarrel  existing  between 
Overbury  and  Sir  David  Wood,  offered  Wood  10002.  to  assassinate  him, 
but  be  declined,  without  a  prsviously  seonred  pardon,  ''saying  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  bastinado  him,  but  would  not  go  to  Tyburn  to 
please  any  woman."  She  then  had  recourse  to  her  unde,  the  ambitious, 
hypocritical,  treacherous,  immoral,  but  clever  Earl  of  Northampton. 
He  was  himseU  jealous  of  Overbury's  influence  with  the  king's  favourite, 
and  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  suggested  that  Overbury  should  be 
appointed  to  a  foreign  embassy  by  the  king,  which  Rochester  should 
persuade  him  to  rtiuae.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives  an  account  of  the 
result  of  the  scheme,  and  his  ImpressionB  concerning  it  « so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  wade  in  so  deep  a  water."  He  says  it  is  conceived  that  the 
king  had  a  distaste  of  him  "for  too  stiff  a  carriage  of  his  fortune," 
besides  an  offence  given  to  the  queen ;  and  that  he  had  resolved  to 
''sever  him  from  my  Lord  of  Rochester."  Overbury  declined  the 
mission  proposed,  though  Sanderson  (' Aulioa  Coquinaria')  says  he  at 
first  accepted  it,  and  on  April  21, 1618,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
oouneil,  before  whom,  continues  Wotton,  who  was  present,  he  "refused 
to  be  sent  abroad,  with  such  terms  as  were  by  the  council  interpreted 
pregnant  of  contempt,"  and  he  was  thereupon  committed  to  the  Tower. 
*'  Now  in  this  whole  matter,*  says  Wotton,  "  there  is  one  main  and 
principal  doubt^  which  doth  gravel  all  understandings;  that  is,  whether 
the  whole  was  done  without  the  participation  of  my  Lord  of  Rochester; 
.  .  .  .  for  if  it  were  done  without  his  knowledge,  we  must  expect 
of  himself  either  a  decadence  or  a  ruin."  The  deci^ence  or  ruin  were 
not  yet  at  hand.  Again  prompted  by  Northampton  and  her  own 
father  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  supported  by  the  king,  a  suit  was 
commenced  against  Essex  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  impotency. 
A  commission  of  bishops  and  lawyers,  with  a  jury  of  women,  were 
appointed  to  try  this  scandalous  cause;  Essex  appears  to  have  offered 
no  very  strenuous  opposition,  probably  glad  to  be  relieved  from  such  a 
woman.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  countess  procured  a  substi- 
tute in  the  examination  that  took  place,  and  a  sentence  of  divorce  was 
pronounced,  though  Abbott,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  argued 
strongly  against  it,  and  thereby  drew  upon  himself  a  long  letter  from 
the  king;  exhorting  him  to  "reverence  and  follow  my  judgment" 
Abbott  was  firm,  and  with  four  out  of  the  seven  lawyers,  voted  against 
the  divorce,  while  the  four  other  bishops  and  three  lawyers  voted  in 
its  favour. 

■  In  the  meantime  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his 
patron's  baseness,  wrote,  sueing  him  for  his  continued  favour,  and  for 
his  deliverance  from  confinement  But  his  enemies  were  implacable. 
He  died  on  September  15, 1618,  under  ciroumstances  to  be  presently 
told ;  and  on  December  26,  Rochester,  created  on  the  occasion  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  Countess  of  Essex,  were  married,  the  bride  "  in  her 
hair  "  as  a  virgin,  with  aU  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  wealth  and 
talent  could  fiiniiih.  Donne  wrote  an  eclogue ;  Ben  Jonson  produced 
<  The  Challenge  at  Tilt ';  and  Lord  Bacon  presented  '  The  Masque  of 
Flowers,'  performed  by  memben  of  Qray's-inn,  at  an  expense  to  him 
of  20002. 

At  length  matters  took  a  turn.  Villiers  was  becoming  a  favourite, 
and  the  decadence  had  commenced.  Somerset,  witii  a  prescience  of 
his  fall,  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  his  remaining  inflnenoe  by  pro- 
curing a  general  pardon  for  "all  manner  of  treasons,  misprisions  of 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  outrases  whi^soever,  committed,  or 
hereafter  te  be  committed,"  to  which  James  consented,  but  to  which 
the  Chancellor  Ellesmere  refused  to  put  the  great  seaL  A  suspicion 
had  prevailed  ever  since  the  death  of  Overbury  that  it  had  been 
unfairly  procured.  Trumbull,  the  British  ambassador  in  the  Nether- 
lands, having  procured  some  evidence,  communicated  it  to  Winwodd 
the  seeretai^ ;  and,  with  James's  oonsent^  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Somerset  were  arrested  and  ordered  to  be  tried.  A  truly  disgusting 
account  of  James's  hypocrisy  in  parting  with  his  old  favourite  is  pre- 
served. He  kissed  him  affectionately,  and  when  Somerset  was  gone  to 
await  his  trial,  exdaimed,  "Now  the  deil  go  with  thee,  for  I  will 
never  see  thy  face  more,"  and  exhorted  the  judges  to  see  justice  done 
on  him.  After  Coke  had  taken  a  number  of  examinations,  the  trial 
commenced  on  the  24th  of  May  1616,  when  the  countess,  first  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  pleaded  guilty.  The  earl's 
trial  began  the  next  day.  It  was  proved  that  after  Overbur/s  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  tiie  previous  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  William 
Wade,  was  removed,  and  Sit  Jervas  Elwes  (or  Helwiess)  was  appointed ; 
but  Elwes  had  had  to  pay  20002.  for  the  place;  and  Wotton  writes 
that  the  appointment  was  obtained  "by  the  mediation  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk,  notwithstanding  that  my  lord  of  Rochester  was  the  com- 
mender  of  Sir  John  Keys  to  that  charge."  Weston  was  appointed  his 
attendant,  who  received  no  wages  as  a  prison  official.  He  acknow- 
ledged receiving  poisons  from  the  countess,  most  of  which,  he  says, 
he  threw  away,  and  a  white  powder  from  the  earl,  who  declared  that 
it  was  only  an  emetic^  and  which  certainly  produced  intense  sickness ; 
It  certeinly  did  not  produce  death.    Both  (arl  and  countess  expressed 


impatienoe  at  his  surviving  so  long.  Overbury,  at  the  same  time, 
becoming  convinced  of  Somerset's  treachery,  addressed  several 
threatening  letters  to  him,  reminding  him  of  certain  secrete  of  wMoh 
he  was  possessed,  and  telling  him,  "  You  owe  me  for  all  the  fortune, 
wit,  and  understanding  that  you  have."  Somerset,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  irriteted,  and  said,  "either  he  or  myself  must  die  for  it" 
Franklyn,  another  accomplice,  acknowledged  that  he,  directed  by 
Mrs.  Turner  (whose  starched  rufb  and  love  philters  had  given  her  a 
dangerous  reputetion),  had  procured  arsenic  for  the  countesa;  and 
that  Weston  had  given  Overbury  "as  much  poison  as  would  kill 
twelve  men.**  Overbury  became  very  ill;  and  Lobell,  a  French 
apothecaiy,  who  attended  him  in  the  Tower,  says  that  Somerset 
"  wiUed  him  to  write  to  Dr.  Mayeme,"  the  king's  physidao,  who 
prescribed  a  glyster,  after  administering  which  Overbury  died.  An 
inquest^  eompoeed  of  six  warders  and  six  other  persons,  was  held 
upon  tiie  body,  and  a  verdict  returned  of  natural  death.  Mayeme 
was  not  examined.  Franklyn,  in  his  confession,  says,  "  the  king  used 
an  outlandish  physician  and  an  outlandish  apothecary  about  him,  and 
about  the  prince  deceased.  Therein  lyeth  a  long  tale."  This  Mayene 
left  a  book  wherein  all  his  prescriptions  were  entered,  but  the  leaves 
relating  to  Prince  Henry*s  illness  are^tom  out.  The  king  also 
employed  Shr  Qeorge  More  to  keep  Somerset  quiet,  and  if  he 
attempted  to  reveal  anything  to  remove  him  from  the  bar  by  force. 
He  also  wrote  to  More,  that  if  Somerset  would  confess  lus  guiltinesB, 
"  I  will  not  only  perform  what  I  promised  by  my  last  messenger,  both 
towards  him  and  his  vdfe,  but  X  wiU  enlarge  i1^  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  civil  law,  qu6d  gratin  sunt  ampliandse."  Somerset 
was  found  guilty,  and  after  him  Elwes,  Mrs.  Turner,  Weston,  and 
Franklyn,  who  were  executed ;  but  Somerset  and  his  vdfe,  after  one 
or  two  reprieves,  were  ultimately  pardoned — though  the  earl  when 
offered  a  pardon  refused  it,  declaring  himself  innocent.  They  retired 
into  the  country,  where  James  allowed  him  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year. 
The  countess  died  in  1632;  the  earl  in  1645,  but  not  before  (in  1624) 
his  old  master  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  him,  in  order 
to  effect  a  scheme  to  release  himself  from  his  yoke  under  Villiers  and 
Prince  Charles. 

It  is  a  curious  story.  Questions  arise  that  are  not  easily  answered. 
Why  was  Overbury  detained  so  long  in  prison  for  so  trifling  an  offence? 
why  was  not  Mayeme  examined  f  why  were  tiie  Bubordinates,  whose 
conduct^  however  atrocious,  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  Overbory's 
death,  so  unhesitetingly  executed  f  and  what  possible  motive  ooold 
James  have  had  for  desiring  either  the  death  of  Overbury  or  that  of 
his  son,  to  which  suspicion  has  long  pointed  F 

None  of  Overbury's  works  were  published  in  his  lifetime^  His 
poems  consist  of  '  The  Wife.'  1614;  and  <The  First  and  Second  Part 
of  the  Remedy  for  Love,'  1620,  a  paraphrase  from  Orid.  They 
are  not  remarkable  as  poetry,  but  they  oontain  good  sentiments,  oooa- 
sionally  expressed  with  more  vigour  than  elegance;  and  Ms  description 
of  a  virtuous  wife  was  so  just  that  the  work  was  highly  popular.  His 
'Characters'  (published  with  the  second  edition  of  'The  Wife'  in 
1614)  are  in  a  very  different  vein ;  they  are  well  drawn,  varied,  and 
full  of  antithesis  and  wit.  His  '  Newes  fh>m  any  whence,  or  Old 
Truths  under  a  Supposed  of  Novelty,'  are  partly  in  the  same  strain, 
and  were  appended  to  the  <  Characters.'  The  *  Observations  on  the 
Seventeen  Provinces '  did  not  appear  till  1626,  though  licensed  by  the 
Stetioners'  Company  in  1615-16.  *  Crumms  fallen  £om  King  James's 
Table,  or  his  Table  Talk,'  not  published  till  1715,  are  a  collection  of 
the  king's  sayings,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  enough :  among 
them  are,  "  The  way  to  make  vices  less  than  they  are  is  to  make 
puniihmente  for  them  greater  than  they  deserve,  for  so  the  laws  grow 
to  contempt  and  to  be  neglected ; "  and,  "  The  people  still  desire  war 
till  they  have  it,  and  they  desire  it  presupposing  good  sucoesa ;  bnt 
one  overthrow,  an  ill  iourney,  or  taxes  imposed  to  maintein  ity  they 
require  peace  as  much.  A  new  edition  of  Overbury's  works,  with 
a  «Life/  by  £.  F.  Rimbault,  was  published  in  1856.  'The  Great 
Oyer  of  Poisoning :  the  Tiial  of  the  £arl  of  Somerset  for  the  Poison- 
ing of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  various 
matters  connected  therewith,  from  contemporary  MSS.,  by  Andrew 
Amoe,'  was  published  in  1846.  This  work  contains  much  curioos 
matter.  Mr.  Amos  has  shown  that  the  printed  report  of  the  trial 
varies  in  many  respecte  from  a  manuscript  report  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  the  variations  arc  generally  favourable  to  the 
opinion  of  Somerset's  minor  culpability. 

♦  OVEBSTONE,  LORD.  Samuel  Jonbs  Lotd,  firat  Lord  X)ve^ 
stone,  is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd,  formerly  miniator  of  a 
Welsh  dissenting  congregation  at  Manchester,  who  married  Miss  Jones, 
the  only  daughter  of  John  Jones,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that 
city,  and  afterwards  entering  into  partnership  with  that  gentleman, 
esteblished  the  banking  house  of  Jones  Loyd  and  Ca  in  Lothbdry, 
London.  He  was  bom  in  1796,  and  having  reeeived  hia  early  education 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entered  parliament  in  1819  as 
member  for  Hythe.  He  did  not  however  retain  his  seat  longer  than 
the  year  1826.  Though  he  remained  out  of  parliament,  still  his  great 
.reputetion  for  commercial  sagacity,  and  long  conneotion  with  banking 
business,  led  the  government  to  consult  him  on  important  measures 
of  a  fiscal  nature  from  time  to  time.  In  1850  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  was 
I  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Overstone.  Since  that  time  he  has 
acted  as  member  of  a  commission  appointed  W  inquire  into  the 
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pnotieabifity  of  a  dodmal  ooioage^  and  in  1856  h^  wannly  oppoied 
the  principle  of  tbo  limitod  Liability  Act  which  paaaed  the  two  nonsM 
of  pariiament^  hia  lordship  entering  on  the  oooaaion  hia  pxoteat  against 
that  meaaiire  in  the  jonrnals  of  the  honae.  His  system  of  poutiesl 
economy  la  periiapa  too  ezdosiyely  that  whioh  is  taken  m>m  the 
capitalist  point  of  view.  As  the  nme  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
charter  approached,  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Jonea  Loyd  had  expressed 
before  a  parliameotary  committea  in  1840,  in  favour  of  a  single  source 
of  issue  of  money,  and  such  issue  to  be  ooocurrent  with  a  definite 
amoont  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  were  understood  to  be  those 
whieh  Sir  Bobert  Peel  adopted,  with  some  modifications.  In  1844  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed ;  and  although  the  principle  has  met  with 
some  opposition  from  higher  authorities  than  thoae  who  are  always 
damourmg  for  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  it  is  likely  to  be  continued 
in  iha  renewal  of  the  charter  in  the  present  year  (1857).  Lord  Over- 
stone  haa  ably  advocated  its  principle  in  some  lettets  in  the  '  Times,' 
signed 'Hereator.' 

OVERWEQ,  DR.  ADOLF,  was  bom  July  24, 1822,  In  the  city  of 
HambuxK.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Bonii,  and  afterwards 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  took  his  degreOi  His  favourite 
study  waa  geology,  which  he  pursued  for  some  years.  In  1849,  when 
Mr.  Riohardson,  at  the  expense  of  the;  British  and  Prussian  govern- 
menta,  waa  preparing  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Lake  Tchad,  in 
Cbntral  Africa,  application  was  made  in  Berlm  for  a  naturalist  to 
accouipany  him;  and  Dr.  Overwec,  who  waa  recommended  by  the 
chief  admtifid  men  of  that  capital,  received  the  appointment  Dr. 
Heinrich  Berth  also  aoeompanied  Mr.  Richardson.  Dr.  Berth  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  Carl  Bitter,  and  previously  to  his 
joining  the  exp«dition  to  Central  Afirica,  had  travelled  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  had  published  an  account  of  hid  journeys  in  German, 
under  the  title  of  *  Wanderungen,'  &a  ('Wanderings  along  the  Punic 
and  Cyrenaie  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Berth '), 
8vo»  Berlin,  1849.  A  boat,  broad  in  the  beam  and  exceedingly  light 
on  the  water,  was  constructed  at  Malta  for  the  express  purpose 
of  navigatinff  Lake  Tchad.  It  had  to  be  conveyed  over  the 
bummg  sands  of  Afirica  to  lake  Tchad,  during  a  joum^  which 
occopied  about  twelve  months.  The  expedition  left  Tripoli  for  the 
faiterior  in  Maroh  1850,  and  did  not  reach  Lake  Tchad  tiU  April  1851. 
The  three  travellers  were  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  great 
danger,  and  after  being  plundered  of  much  valuable  property,  only 
escai'od  with  their  lives  by  paying  a  large  ransom.  Mr.  Richardson 
died  when  the  travellers  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Lake  Tchad. 
When  Dra.  Berth  and  Overweg  had  reached  Kuka»  about  ten  miles 
firom  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tchad,  they  were  in  saliBty,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan  of  Bomou  and  his  vidr,  who  ^ve  them  a  good 
nooee  to  live  in,  and  supplied  them  amply  with  provisionik  The  boat 
had  been  constructed  in  pieoee  to  fisoilitate  its  oonveyance,  and  Dr. 
Overweg  haviog  put  it  together,  on  the  18th  of  June  launched  it  on 
I^ka  Tchad,  which  he  navigated,  and  visited  the  natives  who  inhabit 
variona  islanda  in  it  Meantime^  while  Dr.  Overwog  was  preparing 
the  boalk  Dr.  Berth  had  started  on  a  journey  to  the  kingdom  of 
Adamana,  aouth  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  on  the  22nd  of  June  reached 
the  oapitaJ,  Tola,  about  850  miles  a&W.  from  Kuka,  a  distance  which 
it  took  him  twenty  days  to  travel  In  this  journey  he  crossed  the 
Bena^  and  the  Earo,  two  very  large  rivers— the  Benud,  half  a  mile 
wide^  flowing  from  the  east ;  and  the  Faro,  an  affluent  of  the  Benud, 
flowing  from  the  south.  He  reached  Kuka,  on  hia  return,  on  the  22nd 
of  July.  The  country  of  Adamaua  waa  found  to  be  beautiful,  fertile, 
end  well  cultivated.  Dr.  Berth  afterwards  explored  the  country  east 
of  Lake  Tchad,  and  also  travelled  south-eastward  into  the  kingdom  of 
Baghirmi,  towards  the  sources  of  tha  White  Mile;  while  Dr.  Overweg 
Utode  ft  journey  fh>m  Kuka  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  the 
Kowaim  (Quorra),  and  reached  to  within  150  miles  of  Yaooba,  the 
capital  town  of  the  Fellatahs. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  to  travel  firom 
Lake  Tdiad  in  a  aouth-weat  diraction  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  it  was  rsprssented  to  the  British  ^emment  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  send  out  another  person  to  join  Dnk  Berth  and  Overweg 
before  they  started  on  their  final  journey.  The  government  assented, 
and  a  anitablv  person  was  found  in  Dr.  Edward  Vogel,  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
Observatory,  Regent's  Park,  London,  who  volunteered  his  services  with 
enthuaiaam.  He  left  London,  accompanied  hj  two  volunteers  from 
the  corpa  of  Sappers  and  Miners^  in  Febnuwy  1858.  Dr.  Yogel  is 
veiy  young,  having  been  bom  about  1882.  He  is  by  profession  an 
sstronomer,  and  is  also  a  soientiflo  botanists  He  waa  provided  with 
astronomical,  magnetical,  and  other  instruments  suitable  for  his  own 
purpoaes^  and  also  to  supply  the  place  of  those  of  the  other  two 
tMveUers  whioh  might  have  been  ugured  or  loet  in  their  journeys. 
By  a  singular  coinddenoe,  on  the  very  morning  when  Dr.  Yogel  and 
his  two  oompaniona  went  on  board  the  vessel  which  waa  to  take  them 
to  Malta,  in  route  for  Itipoli,  letters  from  Dr.  Berth  were  received  in 
London  announoiog  the  death  of  his  only  companion  and  friend.  Dr. 
Overweg  waa  attached  by  fever  at  Kuka,  and  died  seven  days  after* 
wardsb  September  27,  1852,  at  Madusri,  which  is  ten  miles  east  of 
Kuka,  and  near  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tchad. 

Dr.  Yogel  and  hia  oompenions  reached  Mourzuk,  in  Feaian,  Aug.  S, 
1858,  and  remained  there  till  the  middle  of  October.  They  acoom- 
pKsbed  aoeeessfully  their  journey  aoroas  the  Great  Desert,  and  reached 
»]nv.vobrf. 


Lake  Tchad  on  the  6th  of  January  1854.  A  revolntlon  had  taken  plaoe 
at  Kuka,  and  there  was  a  new  sultan  and  also  a  new  viab,  by  whom 
however  Dr.  Yogel  waa  rsoeived  kindly.  Dr.  Yogel,  1^  astronomical 
obeervations,  determined  the  poeition  of  Kuka  to  be  12*  55'  N.  lat, 
18*  22"  E.  Ions;  The  height  of  Kuka  above  the  sea  he  ascertained  to 
be  only  900  feet— 50  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Dr.  Berth  was  absent  on  an  expedition  to  IHmbuctoo.  Dr.  Berth  left 
Kuka  on  the  25th  of  November  1852.  On  the  6th  of  May  1858  he  was 
at  Sokaton;  on  the  4th  of  April  at  Wumo,  which  is  about  seventeen 
miles  N.E.  ftom  Sokaton,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Fellatahs.  It  is  thus  a  more  important  plaoe  than  Sokatou,  though 
the  population  is  only  about  18,000;  while  that  of  Sokatou  is  about 
21,000.  Wtroo,  hitherto  unknown,  was  only  founded  in  1881.  Dr. 
Berth  reached  Timbuotoo  on  the  7th  of  September  1858.  He  waa 
detained  in  Timbuotoo  nearly  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  danger  he 
would  have  incurred  if  he  had  attempted  to  return  to  Kuka  without 
protection.  Nothing  waa  heard  of  him  for  many  months,  and  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  dead.  He  however  reached  Kano,  on  his  letnm 
to  Kuka,  on  the  17th  of  October  1854,  and  on  the  1st  of  December 
1854  met  Dr.  Yogel  at  Bundi,  which  is  a  small  town  nearly  280 
miles  W.  f^m  Kuka.  He  arrived  in  safety  at  Kuka,  rensrossed  the 
Great  Desert  to  Mounuk  and  Tripoli,  reaohed  Marseille  on  the  8th 
of  September  1855,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  in  London.  In  the  same 
month,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  a  *  Description  of  the  City  of  TimbuctoO|  ita  Population 
and  Ck)nmieroe,  by  Dr.  Berth,'  waa  communicated  ftom  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  read  before  the  members  of  the  Geoffraphioal  Section.  Dr. 
Berth  Is  a  native  of  Hamburg,  where  his  aged  parents  were  alive  to 
welcome  him  on  his  return,  after  his  short  visit  to  London. 

Dr.  Yogel  still  continued  his  explorations  in  Central  Africa.  He  had 
visited  Yacoba,  and  April  80,  1855,  eroesed  the  Chadda  at  the  aame 
place  where  the  Pleiad  steamer,  wiUi  Messrs.  Baikie,  May,  and  Hutchin- 
son, bad  anchored  in  1854.  TSee  Yoobi^  Db.  Edward,  vcLvicol.  432. 

OYI'DIUS,  PUBLIUS  NASO,  waa  bom  at  Sulmo  in  the  country 
of  the  Peligni,  B.a  48,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero  was  murdered, 
and  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  P^nsa  died. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  his  own  vnitings,  and 
more  particulariy  from  the  10th  elegy  of  the  4th  book  of  the 'Tristia.' 
Ovid  was  of  an  equestrian  fiunily.  He  had  a  brother  esMtly  twelve 
months  older  than  himself ;  the  two  brothem  were  sent  to  Home  for 
theb  education  at  an  early  age.  From  hia  boyhood  Ovid  was  fond  of 
writing  venei^  and,  as  he  says  of  himself 


L  veniebat  ad  aptos, 
Et  quod  tentabam  Mribere  versw  erat.'* 

Ss  firtfaer  discouraged  his  poetic  aspirations  on  the  ground  that 
poverty  was  the  condition  of  poets,  and  the  youth  aoooidingly  tried 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  career  of  the  her.  The  two  brothers  were 
educated  under  the  cere  of  some  of  the  beet  teachers  then  in  Rome— 
Piotiua  Grippu%  whom  Quhitilian  ('Inst  Or.,'  iL  4)  considered  one 
of  the  first  teeoheni  of  eloquenos^  Arellius  Fuscus,  the  friend  of 
Horace^  Messsls,  and  Fortius  Latro,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Seneca.  Seneca  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  practising  dedamation 
before  Fuscus.  His  brother  Lucius  died  after  completing  his  twentieth 
year,  an  event  which  Ovid  meet  affeotiooately  lamented.  On  attaining 
the  suitable  age,  Ovid  discharged  tiie  office  ox  one  of  the  Triumviri,  and 
other  public  dutiee  subsequently.  He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  court  of 
the  Centnmviri,  and  on  several  occasions  as  a  judex.  {*  Trist,'  ii)  But 
neither  his  bodily  strength  nor  his  disposition  was  suited  to  public  or 
active  life;  poetry  was  his  delight^  and  he  resolved  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  it  He  accordingly  sought  the  society  of  his  'contemporary 
Doetfl^  whose  namee  he  has  himself  reoorded.  He  was  aequainted  with 
Macer,  Propertiui^  Pontious^  Bassus,  and  Horaoe,  who  iraa  about 
twenty-two  years  oLdw.  He  only  just  saw  Yiigil  and  TibuUus^  both 
of  whom  died  B.a  18.  He  was  married  to  his  &st  wife  when  he  waa 
very  young.  Tlie  match  waa  not  a  suitable  one,  and  the  wife  waa 
soon  divoroed.  A  second  wife  was  in  like  manner  put  awsy,  though 
the  poet  had  no  serious  charge  to  make  sgainst  her.  Ovid's  amours 
with  Corinna,  whom  he  celebrates  under  this  fictitious  name,  and  with 
other  women,  may  have  tended  to  interrupt  his  coigugsl  felicity.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  ventured  to  take  a  third  wife,  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  to  the  time  of  his  exilOi  He  had  a  daughter,  probably 
by  his  third  wife;  the  daughter  was  twioe  married.  Hia  fether  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  his  mother  shortly  after;  but 
neither  of  them  lived  to  see  their  son's  disgrace  and  exile. 

Ovid  spent  an  ea^  life  at  Rome  in  the  eojoyment  of  the  society  of 
his  contemporary  poets  and  friends,  Atticui^  Pedo  Albinovanus,  Tutt- 
canus,  and  others  alreadjr  enumerated,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
competent  income.  He  visited  Asia  and  Sicily,  but  it  does  not  appear 
at  what  period  of  his  life  ('Ex  Pont,'  ii  Ep.  10);  probablv  when  he 
was  a  voung  man.  His  residence  at  Borne  was  near  the  Capitol 
('Trist,'  £L  8),  and  he  had  aome  gardens  near  the  junction  of  the 
Flaminian  and  Claudian  roads;  he  had  also  a  patrimony  in  the 
country  of  the  Peligni.  Ovid  waa  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
femily  of  Augustus  Csesar;  and  an  *  Epioedion  on  the  death  of  Drusns ' 
(B.a  9),  addreased  to  his  mother  lavia,  whioh  is  still  extents  la  attri* 
buted  to  him.  Among  his  various  poetical  worka  which  were  wiitten 
and  published  before  his  exile,  hia  three  books  'Artis  Amatoria/ 
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app«aced  in  tlui  you;  2  B.a,  tbe  eain«;Qar  in  wljich  AugOAtvabanislied 
his  daugbtctr  JuIja,  Previoua  to  the  *  An  Amatocia '  ha  had  pubhohed 
hia  three  booka  of '  Amooa(%'  which  wece  ocigiiially  ixx  fife  lv>oks ;  and. 
olao  hia '  Heioides/ 

At  the  close  of  the  year  AJ)s  8,  when  he  h9^  jtist  compibDted  hie 
fiftieth  year^  he  waa  banished  Crom  Bgme  b;  Augti^tua.  The  seotepc^ 
was  altogether  unexpected ;.  it  £all  on  the  astoniahed  poet  Uke  a^ 
thunderbolt.  The  place  of  his  exile  waa  Tools  a  Milesian  colony 
{*  Trist/  iii  £1  9)  in  the  countcy  of  .the  Qat{e»  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euzine.  Oyid  has  described  ia  a  zaoat  touching  n^nser  (^  Trist./  L 
EL  3)  the  last  night  which  he  spent  in  Boxne,  a^d  his  etqmal  separa- 
tion from  his  wifa  and  friands;  hia  daughter  waa  absent  ixn  Libyai 
His  property  waa  not  ooQfiscated,  but  his  exile  was  fo«  Hfe.  The 
cause  of  the  baDishmeni  of  Qvijd  ia  not  diatlnctly  stated  b^  hiqaself, 
Dor^  by  any  other  writer ;  a  circumstance  which,  haa  led  to  varioua 
conjeiiures,  all  of  which  however  are  deroid  of  any  historical  founda- 
tion. The  supposition  that  Ovid  waa  banished  foe  an  amour  with  the 
eippecora  daughter  Julia  rests  on  no  evidenoe^and  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  Julia  was  banished  ten  yeaca  before  Ovi4  Ha 
admits  ('Trist/  y.  £L  11)  that  his  oSence  deserved  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  the  emperor  inflicted.  His  sentence  waa  not  Exsilium,  but 
Relegatio ;  and  the  difference  was  not  unimportant.  Exsilium  waa 
followed  by  loss  of  fortune  and  citizenship;  HelMatio  waa  not 
followed  by  loss  of  citizenship,  and  only  accompanied  with  loss  of  pro- 
perty so  lor  as  such  loss  waa  comprehended  in  the  sentence  of 
Relegatio.^  The  poet  himself  has  expressed  this  with  strict  technical 
accuracy  in  one  of  his  elegies  addressed  to  his  wife^  in  which  he  tella 
her  that  she  caonot  be  truly  upbraided  aa  being  tbe  wifa  of  an  exile, 
inasmuch  as  hia  sentence  waa  only  Kelegatio : 

"  Nee  Titam,  aeo  opei^  nee  Jus  mihi  elvis  ademlt ; 
Qu»  merai  vitio  perdere  cuneU  meo, 
Sad  quia  peoeato  fadnus  aan  affuit  iUi, 
tf U  lUai  me  jAtriis  Jusait  ablre  focis." 

•Tri«.,»T.,  Bl.  IX. 


In  other  passages  however  (*  Trial/  iii.  El.  8,  &c.)  he  calls  himself 
Bzaiil,  but  doubtless  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term ;  for  Relegatio 
waa  one  of  the  speciee  of  which  Kxsilium  was  the  genus. 

He  admitB  (<  Trist./  ii.  207)  that  there  were  two  charges  against 
him,  the  oharaoter  of  his  amatory  verses  and  some  ftmlt  (error)  which 
he  never  menttona  The  whole  of  the  second  book  of  the  *  Tristia,' 
whieh  is  addressed  to  Augustus,  is  an  apobgy  for  his  erotic  poetry, 
and  he  complains  that  though  written  long  before  the  date  of  lua 
banishment  it  was  made  the  ground  or  piatext  of  hia  paniahment. 

*'  No8  qaoque  Jam  prldem  soripto  peeeavimaa  nno  : 
Supplidum  patitur  m>n  nova  culpa  novum." 
«Trl8t.,»iL539. 

In  various  otharpassageaC^Tiist,'  iiL  SL  U;  iv.EL  1;  t.EI.1; 
<Ep.  ex  Ponto/  i.  1,  Sic)  he  refers  to  his  poetiy  as  one  cause  of  hia 
misfortunaa.  It  may  be  cQujectured  thub  he  waa  punished  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Julian  Law*  De  Adulteriis  coeroandia  (*  Dig.;  48,  tife 
▼.},  which  waa  passed  about  B.a  17 ;  for  thovgh  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  aa  known  to  vm,  make  no  mention  of  obeoene  poetiy,  it  is  clear 
from  the  titia  in  the '  Digest^'  that  the  law  eKtended  beyond  punish^ 
ing  the  direct  portiea  to  aa  act  of  adoltery,  for  it  punished,  among 
others,  thpse  who  lent  their  housea  for  adulterona  purposoiL  Ovid 
himself  says  that  of  the  two  charges  brought  against  him  one  should 
be  nameless,  but  the  other  waa  £randed  on  hk  amatozy  poetry  m 
encouraging  to  adultezy : 

**  Altera  pars  snpertst  qna  turpi  crlmlne  taetns, 
Arguor  obaeomi  doctor  adnlterit*' 

•TrlsVM.  3". 

At  the  time  of  his  banishment  the  fifteen  books  of  the  'Metamor- 
phosea*  were  unfinished  (' Trist/ i  EL  1 ;  ii.555;  iiL  EL  14);  the 
poet  had  burned  them,  as  being  incomplete,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Rome,  but  there  were  other  copies  in  existence.  The  twelve  books  cJ 
the  *  Fasti,'  of  which  the  first  six  only  have  been  preserved,  were  also 
written  before  his  exile,  and,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  inscribed  to 
Augustus  Csosar.  They  were  finished  during  his  exile,  and,  as  we  now 
have  them,  inscribed  to  Caesar  Qermanicus* 

The  works  of  Ovid  written  during  his  banishment  are,  the  five  hooka 
of  the  'Tristia,*  and  the  four  books  of  his  '  Letteia  from  Pontus : '  the 
letters  are  addressed  to  his  wife,  to  Maximus,  Pedo  Albinovanus,  GrsBci- 
nns,  Rufinns,  and  others  of  his  friends.  The  '  Ibis'  also  waa  written  in 
his  banishment,  and  apparently  soon  after  his  arrival  at  TomL 

Notwithstanding  the  most  abject  entreatiea  of  the  poet  and  tbe 
interest  of  his  friends,  Ancnstus  never  recalled  him  from  banishment 
He  died  at  Tomi,  a,d.  18,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth 
of  hia  banishment.  Anguatua  died  four  years  before  him.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  hia  not  being  recalled  by  Tiberiua  renders  it  probable,  as 
haa  been  conjectured,  that  he  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Livia  Augusta. 

A  £^*  ^  ^*^  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  capital 
and  the  aocMt^r  of  all  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries,  spent  the 
laai  years  of  his  life  among  a  barbarous  people  and  in  an  inhospitable 
^mat^  worn  out  with  grief  and  mental  anxiety  ('Ex  Ponto,'  L  Ep.  4). 
His  only  oonsolation  in  exile  was  to  address  his  wife  and  absent 
mends,  and  his  letters  were  all  poeticaL    The  muses,  who  were  the 


cause  of  hia  calamity,  were  also  his  consolation  in  misfortune.  Though 
the  *  TrisUa '  and  the  '  Letters  from  Pontus*  have  no  other  topic  thaa 
the  poet's  sorrows,  his  exquisite  taste  and  fruitful  invention  have 
redeemed  them  from  the  imputation  of  being  tedious,  and  they  are 
read  with  pleasure  and  even  with  sympathy. 

It  shows  the  versatility  of  his  talent  that  he  wrote  a  poem  daring  his 
exile  in  the  Getic  language ;  the  sabiect  was  the  praises  of  Augoatus 
Caesar  and  his  family.  The  rude  barbarians  to  whom  Ovid  recited  this 
poem  were  surprised  and  delighted :  their  uncivilised  minds  acknov- 
lodged  the  power  of '  immortid  versa'  They  applauded  and  anticipatdd 
the  poet's  recall;  but  the  stem  master  of  the  Roman  world  was  inexor- 
able.   (*  Ex  Ponto,'  iv.  Ep.  18.) 

The  works  of  Ovid  form  ona  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  tlis 
literature  of  Rome.  With  the  exception  of  the  '  ^ctamorphuie^s,' 
they  are  all  written  in  the  elegiac  measure,  the  restraint  of  which 
would  have  been  iU-suited  to  such  long  Qompositious  as  tbe  '  Fafitl'  in 
the  hands  of  almost  any  other  Roman  poet  But  Ovid  was  a  perfiiot 
master  of  the  technical  part  of  poetry,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what 
consummate  skill  he  has  contrivod  to  include  in  each  consecutive  pair 
of  versea  a  full  and  complete  sense.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  go 
beyond,  each  pair  of  verses  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  of  the  poet; 
each  couplet  is  generally  complete  in  itself.  And  yet  the  whole  of  a 
long  poem  written  in  this  measure  is  so  artfully  and  skilfully  combined 
that  it  exhibits  a  faultless  unity.  It  is  a  necessary  consei^uencs  bov- 
ever  of  this  restraint^  that  the  elegiac  poems  of  Ovid  are  sometimes 
expressed  with  such  an  epigrammatic  brevity  as  to  be  obscure ;  sod 
the  antitheais,  which  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  inseparable  from 
this  kind  of  measure,  and  certainly  was  rather  sought  after  tjiaa 
avoided  by  tbe  poet,  is  sometimes  too  frequentw 

If  we  estimate  the  character  of  Ovid  by  his  erotic  poetry  we  muat 
admit  that  he  is  without  excuse.  The  pleasure  of  the  sex  seems  to 
have  been  the  uppermost  thought  of  his  mind,  and  th»  tendency  of  his 
' Amores '  and  '  Ars  Amatoria '  must  be  considered  icjurious  to  the 
morals  of  a  people.  The  *  Remedia  Amoris'  can  hardly  be  viewed,  as 
some  are  inclined  to  view  it,  as  a  kind  of  Palinodia,  or  reoantatioc  of 
his  amatory  poetry.  If  we  estimate  the  character  of  the  poet  by  that 
of  the  licentious  age  in  which  he  lived  we  shall  judge  him  more 
favourably  :  though  a  man  of  pleasure  he  was  temperate  in  eatiog 
and  drinking,  humane,  and  generally  beloved.  There  are  no  passages 
in  the  extant  works  of  Ovid  which  approach  the  gross  obscenity  of 
many  passages  in  Catullus,  Horace,  and  other  Roman  writers;  and 
this  is  a  merit,  at  least  viewed  as  a  matter  of  taste.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view  his  poetxy  may  be  more  dangerous.  Tho  voluptuous  pictures 
of  Ovid  are  only  covered  with  a  transparent  veil ;  and  even  this  is 
sometimes  withdrawn.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  '  Ueroides,'  which 
abound  in  obscure  alluaiona  and  in  voluptuous  imagery,  and  are  often 
difficult  to  understand,  should  have  been  so  much  used  aa  an  elemen- 
tary scboolbook  in  modem  timea. 

The  two  great  works  of  Ovid  are  his  'Ketamorphoses'  and  his 
'Fasti.'  T^ie  subject  of  the  *Metamorphosea'  is  briefly  expressed  m 
the  opening  of  the  first  book : — 

'*  la  nova  fert  aniaoa  mntatas  diacra  fivmaa 
Corpora.    Di  ooaptis  (nam  vot  matastia  at  Ulaa) 
Adapirate  meia :  piimaqua  ab  origina  mundi. 
Ad  mea  perpetuum  dedueite  tempera  carmen." 

The  rich  mythology  of  Greece  furnished  Ovid,  as  it  may  stfll  fanii?h 
the  poet,  the  painter,  and  tbe  sculptor,  with  materials  for  his  art. 
With  exquisite  taste,  simplicity,  and  pathos,  he  has  narrated  the 
fabulous  traditions  of  early  ages,  and  given  to  them  that  appeanuoe 
of  reality  which  only  a  master-hand  could  impart.  His  pictures  of 
nature  are  striking  and  true ;  he  selects  with  care  that  which  is  appro- 
priate ;  he  rejects  the  superfluous ;  and  when  he  has  oompleted  hia 
work,  it  ia  neither  defective  nor  redundant. 

The  art  of  the  rhetorician,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet,  is  perceptible 
in  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  but  particularly  in  the  *  Metamorphosea' 
The  two  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
book,  are  in  their  kind  models  of  oratory.  He  who  could  write  the 
speech  of  Ulysses  might  himself  have  become  an  orator;  and  if  ha 
had  lived  in  the  ageof  Hortensins  and  Cicero  might  have  shown,  as 
Ulysses  did — 

•* quid  fticimdia  poaaet." 

The  'Metamorphoses'  are  read  with  pleasure  by  youth,  and  an 
re-read  in  mora  advanced  age  with  still  greater  delight.  The  poet 
ventured  to  predict  that  iiis  poem  would  survive  him,  and  be  read 
wherever  the  Roman  name  was  known. 

The  'Fasti'  of  Ovid  are  in  fact  a  valuable  historical  monomenL 
He  has  preserved  to  us  the  Roman  calendar,  wiUi  all  the  ancient  stories 
attached  to  it,  coUecttid  from  the  traditions  of  the  people  and  the  old 
chroniclers  and  antiquarians.  His  own  explanations  nu^  often  be  of 
little  value,  but  they  are  easily  separated  from  the  ancient  stcxy  or 
tradition  which  he  relates.  He  begins  with  January,  and  following 
the  days  of  the  month  in  order,  ho  assigna  to  each  ita  appropriate 
festival  or  solemnities.  It  shows  no  small  art  in  a  poet  to  convert  the 
calendar  of  hia  country  into  a  pleasing  and  instructive  poem,  rich  in 
historical  facta,  and  enlivened  and  relieved  by  izue  poetry.  A  complete 
commentary  on  the  'Fasti'  would  be  a  valuable  commentaiy  onKomaa 
histoxy.    The  last  six  books  are  unfortunately  IrMfe. 
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Ovid  wrote  alM  OBe  tr^^edy  at  IfiMt,  the  <  Medea '(<  Triit,' il),  wfaloh 
in  higfaly  apokan  of  by  Qaiotilian  ('loat  Or^  x.  I),  and  by  TaoitiLi 
('  De  OaiL  Dialog'  12)u  Theve  are  variotts  other  amall  poems  «tbrtbated 
to  him,  perbapa  without  |;ood  remoo. 

The  editioae  of  the  ooUectsd  and  aeparate  poema  ef  Ovid  ate 
noBMrouflL  The  beet  edttioa  of  hia  complete  werka  it  by  fimtnamn 
4  vola.  4to,  Amaterdam,  1727.  The  French  traoalatioit  ef  the  varioaa 
poema,  which  are  very  iraiBerowi,  ara  meatioaed  at  the  end  of  a  iott^ 
Mtide  on  Ovid  in  the  *  Bi(^gie|)hie  UniveneUe.'  ^lere  are  numemts 
Kngliiih  tranalatioBa. 

The  beat  tranaUtion  of  0?id  into  Ea^^h  varse  is  *0vid*8  Meta- 
morphoaie,  in  Fifteen  Books,  iranslated  by  the  moat  Eminent  Hands,' 
foL,  London,  1717.  There  have  been  numerous  reprints  «f  thiB  vsraioik 
The  tnmaLUxRra  were~-Di:ydeA,  Addison,  Coagreve,  Rowe^Qay,  Asabrose 
FhUlips»  Qarth,  Croaall,  aad  Sewell.  SBn(^  traniiated  the  fint  five 
>)Ooks,  fol,  London,  16*27 ;  and  separate  books  have  been  tnnaUted 
by  othera.  There  is  a  literal  prose  fanmslafaion  by  ClariLe^  Svoi.  London, 
17S5;  and  there  as  another  prose  translation,  Lendoo,  1748.  There 
aos  many  tmnslatioas  of  the  '  Art  af  Lov^  one  by  Dryden,  Ooogreve, 
&C.,  as  well  as  ef  the  *  Heroiosl  Epistles,'  one  by  Qoacles,  bvo^  London, 
1673;  and  there  are  translations  in  veme  or  prase,  er  beth»  ef  the 
*Faeti'  and  the  other  works. 

It  is  hardly  neoesssiy  to  resuffk  that  a  traoektioa  of  Ovid  into 
Knglish  can  have  little  value,  A  great  part  of  his  merit  ceasiats  in  his 
language ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  mtaning  of  the  original, 
except  by  peiiphvasis  and  paraphrase,  whioh  hardly  convey  the 
meaning,  and  .meet  oertainly  destroy  the  beauty  of  that  whick  is  a 
work  of  consummate  art* 

OVIE'DO  Y  VALDE'Sl  OONZALO  FERNANDEZ  DB,  one  of 
the  eariiaat  histonaas  of  the  New  World*  waa  bona  at  Madrid  in  1478. 
Being  of  noble  Asturjan  descent^  he  wsas  at  the  age  of  twelve  ibtredaoed 
iato  the  royal  palaoe  as  one  of  the  psgee  of  Frinoe  John  of  Castde^  the 
■on  of  Ferdmaad  and  Isabella.  He  continued  with  the  court  eevetal 
years,  and  was  present^  thoD^  a  boy,  at  the  closing  oampaigna  of  the 
Moorish  war  whioh  preceded  the  sunebder  of  Oranada  (1490-92)b  In 
1514,  aooording  to  his  own  statement,  he  embarked  for  the  West 
Xodiee,  where,  idthough  he  revisited  his  native  cemitry  several  timssi, 
he  oontinned  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifie.  Oviedo  ecol^>ied  several 
important  posts  under  the  geverausnt :  he  waa  made  governor  of  the 
fort  and  harbour  of  Santo  Donungo  in  the  island  of  Hispaniohs  or 
Hi^ti,  and  oaptain  of  a  company  of  infimtry.  Charles  V.  apiwinted 
him  also  to  an  office  of  a  literary  nature^  for  widch  he  waa  highly 
qualified  by  his  vast  Isaming  and  his  long  residence  in  the  New  Wodd, 
that  of  hi«torio|;rspher  of  the  Indies.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
produced  hii  principal  work,  *  Histcria  General  de  laa  Indiss,'  in  fifty 
books,  twenty  of  which,  making  the  first  part»  were  printed  for  the 
firet  tioM  at  Seville  in  1585^  fol. :  a  oepy  of  this  scares  edition,  with 
the  author  a  signature  appended  to  it»  which  belonged  oBoe  to  Sir 
Joeeph  Banks,  is  in  the  British  Museimi.  It  waa  reprinted  at  flaiamanna 
in  1547,  fol. ;  and  agahi  at  Valkdolid  in  1657.  A  new  edition  by  D. 
J.  Amador  de  los  Rioe,  waa  begun  to  be  publiahed  by  the  Real  Aoademia 
de  la  Hifttoria,  Madrid,  4to,  1851,  but  ia  not  yet  oompletsd.  It  waa 
traoalated  into  French  by  Jean  Poleur,  and  publi^ed  at  Fans  in  1556, 
foL  A  summary  of  tUs  work  is  also  inserted  in  Barcia's  coUeotion  of 
the  '  Historiadorea  Frimitivos  de  las  Indiss  Oocidentides,'  foL,  Madrid, 
1749.  Oviedo  wrote  likewise  'Tratado  de  la  Natural  Historia  de  Isa 
Indies,'  Toledo,  1526,  a  aummary  of  whioh,  by  B.  C  Ajribaa,  in  vol.  zxii. 
of  the '  Bibl.  Autores  EspsAoles,'  8vo,  1849;  besides  two  tracts  reapeoting 
the  '  Palo  de  Goayaoan '  (the  Quoffoemik  officinale  of  LinnsBus)  and  the 
*  Palo  Santo '  {Lignvm  vita),  whioh  are  tnmslated  into  Latin  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  collection, '  S<ffiptorum  de  Morbo  Gallico.'  But  the  work 
for  which  Oviedo  is  celebrated,  though  known  only  to  a  few  scholari, 
IB  hia '  Qoinqua^ena^'  so  entitled  from  its  consistiog  of  fifty  dialcguss, 
in  which  the  author  is  the  chief  interlocutor.  This  intsrsstiog  pro- 
duction containa  a  very  full  notice  of  the  prinoipal  persons  in  Spsin, 
their  lineage,  revenues^  and  arme^  with  an  inexhauatiblefund  of  private 
anecdote^  aU  which  renders  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  niatory 
of  that  time.  This  work  however  still  remains  in  manuscript^  in 
thiee  folk)  volume!^  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid,  and  it  ii  only 
tbruogh  the  extracts  of  Navarrete  that  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  its 
contents.  Oviedo  has  been  accused  of  treating  the  Indians  employed 
in  the  gold<4nineB  with  unjustifiable  cruelty.  His  '  History  of  India' 
too  has  been  denounced  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Las  Casas  aa  a 
wholesale  fabricatiou*  **  as  full  of  hes  almost  aa  psges ; "  bat  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tha^  though  somewhat  loose  and  rambling,  he  posssssed 
extensive  stores  of  information,  by  whioh  thoae  who  have  followed  him 
have  greatly  profited. 

The  time  of  Oviedo's  death  is  unoertun»  but  he  most  have  lived  to 
a  eonaiderable  age :  he  was  still  alive  in  December  1556,  since  the 
original  manuscript  above  alluded  to,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Madrid,  ia  aigned  by  him  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

OWEN,  D&  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  1616,  at  Stadham  in  Ozfordshirs, 
of  which  parish  his  fsther,  Heniy  Owea»  was  for  some  time  minuter. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  waa  admitted  a  student  at  Queen's  College^ 
Oxford,  where  he  took  hia  first  degree  in  1632.  During  the  period  of 
his  nnivenity  life  he  is  represented  aa  having  so  diligently  applied 
himself  to  study  that  he  never  allowed  himself  more  than  four  hours 
repose.    In  1637  Archbishop  Laud,  the  chancellor  of  the  university. 


made  some  new  lepilsttlons,  of  which  Owen  disapproved,  sod,  as  he 
refused  to  comply  with  them,  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  Oxford. 
Brought  up  fay  hia  father  in  the  atriotest  school  of  Pnritanism  tie 
eanaidered  the  new  statutea  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
aupesstitioosritea.  On  kavmg  the  university  he  acoepted  the  altoatften 
of  cfaaf>hun  to  Sir  Richard  Dormer,  of  Aseot  in  Oxfei^Uhke^  having 
been  seme  time  pMvieus  to  hiaeKpakion  admitted  into  holy  orders 
by  Bishop  BaoerolL  He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Johe,  Lord 
LovehMc,  ef  Hurley  in  Betkaho^^  wflh  whem  he  Mmained  till  the 
entbreak  of  the  civil  war^  when,  as  be  warmly  espoused  the  oause  of 
the  Parliament,  he  f orHeited  the  protectioa  ef  his  patron.  Left  to  his 
o«m  resenrees  Owen  retioed  to  London,  whera  he  appears  to  have 
joined  the  Nonoonfonniists.  in  1^42  he  pnUishsd  his  fitet  woric, 
*  A  Du^hi^  of  Arminianism,'  which  soon  reeommendad  the  anther  to 
the  notice  ef  the  Parliament,  and  beoasse  the  fsfaendation  of  Ms  fature 
advMMcement.  He  was  shertiy  afterwards  presented  by  the  committee 
appointed  <*to  porgo  the  Ohurdi  of  scandalons  ministeia"  to  the  pre- 
^nmant  ef  Fordham  in  SSmex.  He  eajoved  this  living  little  more 
than  a  year,  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  patxwi,  to  whom  it 
had  reverted  on  the  death  of  the  seqfnestered  incambenl  The  Bari 
of  Warwick  then  bestowed  upon  him  the  hving  i^  Oog^lestaall  in  the 
same  county.  Owen  had  not  been  long  at  Cogj^sshall  before  he  aban^ 
doned  the  Preebytecian  party  to  join  that  ef  the  ^dependenta  On 
the  29th  of  April  1646,  one  of  the  fiequent  tet-days  instituted  by 
the  Puritans,  he  was  csUed  to  preech  before  the  Parliament^  and  his 
sermon  on  timt  occasion  svinced  a  kiger  sphit  ef  religious  toleration 
than  was  prevalsnt  among  his  party  at  that  period.  He  stUl  more 
strongly  ooianifested  Us  tolerant  disposition  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  critkud  tssk  ef  preachmg  before  the  same  assembly  on  the  day 
after  the  execution  of  Charies  L  On  the  28th  of  Febmary  foUovring, 
a  day  eet  apart  for  hnmihation  and  prayer  on  aoeowit  ef  the  intended 
expedition  to  Irslandt  he  was  again  appointed  to  preach  befora  the 
Parliament  and  the  chiaf  officers  of  the  army.  On  that  oooasion 
Cromwell,  who  heard  him  for  the  first  tiase^  reoeiwd  so  ftivonrable  an 
impression  of  his  merit  that  he  named  him  his  ehapUin,  fin  which 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  expedition.  In  1651  Owen  was  by  an 
order  of  the  Parliament  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  desn  of  Christ- 
church,  and  the  following  year  he  bessme  vice-ebanosUor  bf  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford— Cromwell  bemg  at  that  time  chancellor.  He 
appeaxa  to  have  discharged  the  peooliarly  diAenlt  duties  of  this  office 
with  muoh  moderation,  and  his  conduct  met  with  the  approval  of 
many  of  the  EpiBcopaliaa  party.  After  heiding  it  five  years,  on  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  laaa  deprived  of  it>  a«  well  as  of  his  deattery,  to 
whioh  Dri  Reynolds,  a  Presbyikerian,  was  appointed. 

At  the  Restoration,  Owen  retired  to  a  small  estate  whioh  he  had 
purchased  in  his  native  plaos^  where  he  employed  himself  in  preaching 
as  often  as  an  oppertuaiky  waa  afflMded  hint.  He  was  however  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  an  oconpation  so  congenial  to  his  feelings  by  the 
interruption  ef  the  Oxford  nuliths  and  he  detennhied  upon  settling  m 
Lendcn.  It  Was  thsrs  that  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  Fiat  Lux,' 
in  aoawer  to  the  writings  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lord  Clarendon^  This  atateeman,  who  Was  anxious  to 
reconcile  the  moat  Moderate  of  the  nonconformtst  party,  offered  Owen 
immediate  prsforment  if  he  would  conform,  which  proposal  however 
waa  firmly  thoag|h  respectfully  dedined.  He  then  formed  a  congre- 
gation, among  whioh  he  aiaiduousiy  labouted,  aad  in  conjanetfon  with 
Baxter,  fiatea,  and  other  leading  men  of  his  persuasion,  instituted  the 
Pinnera  Hall  Weekly  Lecture.*  In  16T7  he  contracted  a  Mccnd 
marriage,  by  whioh  he  was  enabled  to  lite  in  comparative  affiuence 
on  an  aetata  at  Baling  in  Middlesex,  where  be  died  August  24, 1688. 

The  pri?ate  character  of  Dr.  Owen  has  been  praised  equally  by 
those  who  were  unitsd  with  him  by  similarity  of  religious  fbeling  and 
by  those  who  diffsrsd  most  widely  fh>m  him  hi  opinion ;  they  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  temperance  of  his  Umgnage  and  the  mildness  of  his 
di^Kisition.  This  character  is  In  a  great  meaaure  refiected  in  his 
works,  whieh,  whils  strongly  tinctured  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Oalvinistic  system,  are  remarkable  for  their  devotional  spirit,  and  are 
calculated  to  encourage  ptnetical  piety.  He  certahily  belonged  to  that 
aectiott  of  his  party  whom  Lotd  Clarendon  designates  as  **the  more 
learned  and  mtionaL"  {Ckrendon,  *  HIrtory  of  the  Rebellion,'  vol  v. 
Pi  158 ;  see  Warburton'a  ttots^)  His  works  are  very  numerous :  among 
the  best  known  of  those  not  already  alluded  to  may  be  mentioned— 
ly  his  'Exposition  of  the  Spiatle  to  the  Hebrews;*  2,  *A  DlBoourBe 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,'  1674 ;  i^  '  Vindidm  Evangellca,  fte.,  in  answer  to 
T.  Biddle/  1665;  4,  ^Btoi^fy^vfUim,  slve  de  Natur&,  Orttl,  Progk*e8«u  et 
Studio  versa  Theol^gie,'  1661 1  5^  *Ab  Exposition  of  cxxx  Psahn,' 
1660 ;  6,  <  On  the  Doctrine  of  Justifittation,'  1677 :  7, '  The  Natutn  of 
IndweUing  8m,'  1666}  8)  A  lafge  collection  of  Sermons  and  Tracts. 
His  last  production  waa  entitled  'Meditations  and  DlseourBcs  on  the 
Glory  of  Christ,'  whieh  it  ia  stated  was  sent  to  the  press  the  day 
he  died. 

*OWJSN,  RICHARD,  a  celebvated  British  naturalist,  was  bom  ai 
Lancaster  in  1804.  When  very  young  he  evinced  a  great  love  for  the 
sea,  a  predileetion  not  unftequently  fbund  amongst  those  whose 
tastes  lead  them  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  accordingly 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Tribune.  He  had 
not  however  been  long  on  board  when  hhl  nttttioal  career  Was  cut 
short  by  the  termmalion  of  the  American  war,  and  the  restoration 
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of  patioe  m  1814*  He  xetomed  to  lohool,  and  aftmraidi  baoamo 
ibo  papU  of  Mr.  Baxendala»  a  murgaon  in  Laooaater.  In  1824  ha 
rapabea  to  the  JJidweadt^  of  Edinborgh  for  the  porpoae  of  oomplatinff 
bia  medioal  education.  Hare  be  beeame  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Barslay^  and 
under  bia  taafthing  a  taata  wbiob  be  bad  aoquired  for  oomparatiTe 
anatomy  beeame  confirmed.  In  1826  be  came  to  London,  and  enterad 
aaaatndentofStBartholOmew'aHoMpitaL  Here  be  apeedily  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Abemethy,  then  aorgeon  to  the  boepiUd,  and 
leotorer  on  anatomy,  who  diacoraring  the  talenta  of  liii  new  pn^nl  mt 
once  engaged  bia  awiatance  in  the  diaaeoting^room  aa  proaeetor.  In 
almcat  oTeiT  country  but  Engbmd  aubh  ability  aa  young  Owen  dia- 
played  would  have  advanced  him  in  the  inatitotion  of  which  he  waa 
ao  diatinguiabed  a  pupil.  But  the  ayatem  of  fiivouritiam  puraued  in 
the  London  boapitala  preduded  bia  advancement  in  the  achool  of  St 
Bartholomew*a,  although  backed  by  ao  great  an  influence  aa  that  of 
the  diatinguiahed  Abernetby.  The  conaaqoenoe  waa  that  Britiah 
adence  bad  a  narrow  eacape  of  loaing  one  of  her  greateat  namea.  In 
1826  Owen  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Suxgeonay  and  now 
having  nothing  elae  to  do  bk  old  longing  f or  the  aea  returned.  He 
found  no  difficulty  from  bia  old  oQuneotion  with  the  Admiralty  in 
obtaining  a  aitoation  aa  an  anaiatantHroigeon.  Having  done  thia,  be 
called  to  take  bia  farewell  of  bia  eccentric  friend  and  maater  at  St 
Bartholomew'a,  Thia  interview  baa  been  narrated  in  an  article  on 
Profeator  Owen'a  laboura  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review/  and  ii  too  charac- 
teriatict^  be  omitted  in  thia  biographical  notice.  <* 'What  is  all  thia  I* 
aaid  Abernetby;  'whereareyousoingr  '  Going  to  Bea»  Sir.'  'Qoing 
to  ae»— going  to  the  devil  T  *  I  nope  not  nr.'  <  Qo  to  aea  I  you  bad 
better,  I  tell  you,  go  to  the  devil  at  once,'  reiterated  glorioua  John,— 
dwelliiig  on  the  temptation^  the  difficultiaa,  the  loaa  of  time  and  fame, 
that  muat  be  the  reault  of  ao  raah  a  atep^  and  inaiatiDg  on  another 
interview  after  the  panae  of  a  week.  Owen  reviaited  bia  rough  but 
downright  finend  at  the  expiration  of  that  time»  when  Abernetby  pro- 
poaed  an  appointment  at  the  College  of  SurgeoniL  Thia  waa  accepted:— 
our  youthful  anatomiat  found  himaelf  happily  aaaodated  with  one  of 
congenial  mind»  and  ao  the  navv  loat  a  good  officer,  and  adence  gained 
one  of  her  brigbteat  ornamental ' 

Thia  appointment  aroee  out  of  the  poaieanon  by  the  College  of 
Surgaona  of  John  Hunter'a  great  muaeum.  Thia  wonderful  co^ection 
had  been  entruated  to  the  care  of  the  College,  bat  except  for  the  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  Clift  the  able  .aadatant  of  John  Hunter,  who  devoted  bia 
Ufa  to  preeerving  the  apedmena  it  contained  intact^  little  of  it  might 
have  been  left  for  the  geniua  of  Owen  to  work  upon.  Much  of  Hunter^a 
manuaoiipt  had  been  loat  or  deatroyed,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
muaeum  aubaervient  to  adence^  an  accurate  catalogue  waa  a  firat 
neoeauty.  It  waa  to  thia  work  that  Owen  now  applied  bimaell 
Although  a  herculean  taak,  no  more  fitting  field  for  the  devdopment 
of  the  gsniua  of  Owen  could  have  been  found.  In  order  to  identify 
the  apedmena  in  the  Hunterian  collection,  be  waa  obliged  in  a  large 
number  of  caaea  to  diaaect  and  »^Tnin^  ^^ah.  apedmena.  In  tlua 
manner  volume  after  vdume  of  the  catdcgue  appeared,  till  at  the  end 
of  thir^  yeara  the  whde  waa  printed --a  work  of  acarody  inferior  value 
and  importance  to  the  muaeum  itadt  Thia  catdogue,  which  involved 
the  examination  of  nearly  four  thouaand  apedmena,  waa  illuatrated 
l^  aeventy -eight  platea.  It  waa  thua  that  Owen  earned  for  himadf 
the  reputation  of  the  firat  of  ouratora,  and  waa  able  to  give  complete 
inatruotuma  on  tbia^  perbaoa  the  humbleat  department  of  the  laboun 
of  the  naturaliat  In  1885  ne  publiahed  *  Direotiona  for  colleoting  and 
preaerving  Animala  and  parte  of  AufniftiT  for  Anatomicd  purpoaee' 
Oiondon,  4to).  In  1849  he  contributed  to  a  'Manual  of  Scientific 
Enouiiy,  prepared  for  the  uae  of  HJL  Navy/  'InatruottoDa  for  Col^ 
leettng  and  Preaerving  AninuJa.'  Thia  atudy  of  the  Hunterian 
apedmena  Ridded  however  higher  reaulta  than  the  vaat  catdogue 
itadf.  Wbilat  worlung  at  the  form  and  atructure  of  the  animala  which 
the  diligence  of  Hunter  had  brought  together,  new  ideaa  were  auggeated, 
new  patha  of  inquirv  were  opened  up,  and  diaooveiiea  were  made  in 
every  direction.  The  *  Tranaaotiona '  of  the  Royal,  Zodogioal,  and 
Qeologicd  aodetiee,  the  <  Reporta '  of  the  Britiih  Aaaodation,  and  the 
'AnniUa'  aod  *Magadne  of  Naturd  Hiitory/  with  numeroua  inde- 
pendent worka,  bear  teatimony  to  an  activity  addom  equalled,  perbapa 
never  aurpaaaed.  Owen'a  career  will  bear  compariaon  with  the  moat 
brilliant  namea  in  the  peat  or  preaent  genetationaL  Humboldt  apeaka 
of  him  aa  the  greateat  anatomiat  of  bia  age,  and  another  eminent  writer 
calla  him  the  l^ewtoa  of  natural  biatoiy. 

In  endeavouring  to  eatimate  the  aervioea  rendered  by  Profeaaor 
Owen  to  adence^  bia  writinga  muat  be  regarded  from  aeveval  pdnta  of 
view:  firat  aa  a  comparative  anatomiat  and  pbydologiat  next  aa  a 
aoologiat  then  aa  a  palaeontologi8t»  and  laat^  aa  the  j^oaophical 
exponent  of  the  geminl  lawa  regulating  the  forma  and  devdopment 
of  animd  lifin  Aa  an  aoatomiat  contributing  largely  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  intemd  atructure  of  the  varioua  membeni  of  Uie  animd 
kingdom,  he  takea  a  firat  place.  Aa  examplea  of  his  laboura  in  thia 
direotioo,  many  of  bia  contribntiona  to  tbe  *  Tranaactiona '  and  '  Pro- 
ceedinga'  of  the  Zoologiod  Sodety,  and  the  ^Cydopeedia  of  Anatomy 
^d  Phydology/  may  be  taken.  Theae  worka  compriae  accounta  of 
khe  diaaectiona  of  numeroua  a«ii»^lf  not  hitherto  aocuratdy  *»^«iiinitd 
or  new  to  adence.  Amongst  the  l>^Hfr  forma  of  Mammaiia,  the 
fiunily  of  Q^adrmnana  have  been  meet  copioudy  Uluatiated.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  moat  important  papeia  on  theae  animala :— , 


<  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Orang  Utan '  ('  Prac  Zod.  See.'/  L) ; « On  the 
Cranium  of  the  Orang  Utan'  (ibid,  v.);  'Diaaection  of  a  Female 
Orang  Utan'  (ibid,  xii.);  'On  the  Compantive  Oateolcgy  of  the  Orug 
and  Chimpanaee'(ilttd,  iii) ;  'On  the  Diaaeetion  of  a  Female  Chimpaii> 
■ee '  (ibid,  1848) :  alao  a  aeriaa  of  pmra  in  the '  Tranaactione/  entitled 
'  Oatedogiod  Contributiona  to  the  Naturd  HiatoiT  of  the  Chimpaoaee.' 
In  theae  papera  he  eatabliahed  the  exiatence  of  a  aeeood  apeoiei  of 
Troglodytet,  the  T,  Oontta^  a  gigantic  apedea  of  Chimpaoaee,  dii- 
covered  by  Dr.  Savaoe  in  the  Qaboon  country,  Weet  Afiiea.  A  more 
complete  account  ox  thia  creature  waa  given  at  the  laat  Liverpool 
meeting  of  the  Britiah  Aaaodation,  and  formed  the  anbjeot  of  one  of 
the  evening  meetinga  at  that  pboe.  Severd  other  papera  have  been 
devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  thia  family. 

The  next  order  of  Mwnmalia  la  the  OlaniMPora.  Papeia  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  Kinkdou,  the  Thibet  Bear,  the  Fdk  tmbtOa,  the 
lion,  the  Tiger,  the  Seal,  and  other  forma  of  thia  fiunily,  indicate  the 
attention  which  thia  group  of  animala  baa  recdved  firom  our  gnat 
naturdiat  The  anatomy  of  many  of  theae  oreaturaa  haa  been  atadied 
with  reference  to  extinct  forma  of  the  aame  f amU  v.  Thia  haa  alio 
been  the  caae  with  the  EdmiatOt  a  amall  order  of  exiiting  admali^ 
but  having  the  bigheat  intereat  in  rdation  to  extinot  forma  The 
Armadilloea  and  the  Slotha  engaged  the  attention  of  Profeaaor  Owen, 
in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  atructure  of  their  oongenera  in  the  peit 
— ^the  Megatherium,  the  Mylodon,  and  the  Qlyptodon. 

The  other  forma  of  Mammalia  have  been  the  auhject  of  many 
important  obaervationa,  but  we  paaa  over  them  to  draw  attention  to 
the  intereeting  family  of  the  if omqnota.  Theae  animala,  repneentiDi 
in  their  habita  and  atructure  all  the  other  forma  of  if oaiaidta,  wen 
regarded  by  aome  naturaliata  aa  marsupiate  forma  of  the  other  ordeni 
It  waa  left  for  Owen  to  demonatrate  the  eaaential  unity  of  tda  groap 
of  animala  He  demonatrated  the  imperfection  of  their  brain,  the 
atructure  of  the  maraupuia  or  poudi;  he  examined  the  biatory  of  the 
devdopment  of  the  young,  and  aupplied  an  amount  of  information 
with  regard  to  thehr  atructure  and  habita  that^  haa  aecured  their 
podtion  in  the  animd  acda  The  papera  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of 
theae  animala  are  acattered  through  the  'Phikeophicd  TraDaactioni,' 
the  *Proceedinga'  and  'IVanaaotiona'  of  the  Zook^iicd  Society,  and  the 
'Reporta'  of  the  Britiah  Aaaodation.  A  rmmU  of  bia  labonn  and 
viewa  on  thia  fiunily  ia  oontdned  in  the  artiele  *liaraupialia,'  in  the 
'  Qydopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phyddogy.'  Some  of  the  moat  vduaUe 
remarka  on  the  atructure  of  the  Moaotremaia,  ooBUHriaing  the  Ornh 
thorhyneut  and  the  Bekidma,  have  been  made  by  Profeeaor  Owen  in 
bia  papera  on  theae  animala.  Befbre  leaving  the  Mammalia  we  oo^t 
to  Kfer  to  die  varioua  paMca  of  Profeaaor  Owen  on  the  J2«a»tRaa(M, 
which  have  thrown  muon  light  on  the  atructure  and  nature  of  both 
recent  and  foaail  apedea  of  theae  animria, 

The  great  daaa  of  Birda  haa  not  recdved  leaa  notice  than  the 
ifomnuUto.  Numeroua  notioea  of  dlBaectiona  of  recent  birda  han 
been  publiahed.  Theae  prepared  the  way  for  the  mora  aearrhing  and 
exhanative  inquiriea  with  regard  to  the  extinot  birda  of  New  ZeaUad, 
whidi  reauhad  in  the  diaooveiy  of  the  extinot  genua,  Diaormtt  the 
moat  gigantic  form  of  birda^  and  the  detection  and  deacription  of  a  laige 
number  of  apedea  of  thia  genua,  and  of  aev<ird  other  alii<d  genera. 

The  anatomy  of  recent  RepUlea  and  Fiahea  baa  alao  been  largely 
illuatrated  by  Profeaaor  Owen,  eapedally  in  thdr  rdaticna  to  extinct 
forma. 

Amongat  bia  papera  on  the  Invertebrate  animala  we  may  eapedally 
refer  to  bia  'Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilua,'  publidied  m  18S2,  in 
which  the  anatomy  of  Una  creature  waa  fully  deaonbed,  and  a  new 
daaaiftcation  of  the  fiunily  of  Cephalopodoua  MoUmiea,  to  which  it 
bdonged,  propoaed.  Thia  waa  followed  by  other  papera  on  the 
Cephdopodoua  JfoOiiaea,  confinnatory  of  the  viewa  be  had  oiiginally 
taken  of  thdr  atructure  and  organiaation.  An  extenaive  aeriee  of 
obaervationa  on  the  lower  forma  of  MoUiuoa,  induding  eapecially  a 
paper  on  the  atructure  of  the  BracMopoda,  and  the  artidea  *  Mollaaca| 
and  'Cephdopoda'  in  the  'Cydopaedia  o>f  Anatomy  and  Pbyaiology,' 
indicated  the  amount  of  labour  and  attention  beatowed  on  thia  gnai 
group  of  animala. 

The  aeoond  great  group  of  Invertebrate  animala,  the  Artieolato 
animala,  haa  alao  been  extendvdy  examined  by  Profeaaor  Owen.  The 
artidea  *  Articulau'  and  'Bntoaoa,'  in  the  ' Qydopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Phydology/  and  papera  on  the  'Cruataoea'  and  'Aradmida,'  an 
the  witneaaea  of  the  attention  paid  to  theae  animala. 

In  the  inveatigation  of  the  atructure  of  the  organiaation  of  aaimab 
Profeaaor  Owen  waa  one  of  the  firat  in  thia  count^  to  apply  the  micro- 
acope  and  appreciate  ita  vdue.  He  waa  one  of  the  founden^  and 
the  firat  preddent,  of  the  Microecopicd  Sodety.  In  hie  raeearchea  on 
the  atrootura  of  the  bigger  animala,  he  waa  naturally  led  to  atody 
doady  the  atructure  of  the  teeth.  Only  locae  viewa  of  their  iatii* 
cate  atruotoze  prevailed  at  thia  time^  but  by  the  applicaticn  of  the 
microacope  he  Idd  the  foundationa  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
true  atnmture^  and  gave  to  the  world  a  lug^  aeriee  of  original  inveati- 
gationa  on  thia  aubject  Many  of  theae  inveatigationa  are  contained' 
in  aeparate  papera^  but  bia  accumulated  obaervationa  on  the  miflro* 
acopic  appearanoea  of  teeth  were  publiahed  in  a  work  entitled '  Odontc^ 
graphy.*  Thia  work  embracea  tike  entire  aubject  of  the  atmctnre  d 
the  teeth  of  the  animd  kingdom,  and  ia  copiondy  illuatrated  with  a 
aeriea  of  drmwinga  of  thdr  mioroaeopio  appearance.    The  microaoope 
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would  httmft  0Tf&  bean  man  extemivaly  employed  in  hie  xeeeerohee, 
had  not  ftlling  m-eight  warned  the  profeieor  to  deeiet 

In  1836  Mr.  Owen  wm  appointed  to  enooeed  Sir  Ohaiiee  Bell  m 
Huntennn  FhiliBeMHr  at  the  Boyel  College  of  SofgeoDM.  Intheconraee 
of  leotorei  whieh  he  delifered  in  this  eapeot^,  an  opportonity  was 
afforded  him  of  ^rtemaliaiog  and  arranging  we  Test  mam  of  information 
whieh  he  had  ooueoted  on  the  anlijflob  of  the  atmotnTe  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  These  leeinrea  embraoed  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and 
a  part  of  them,  inoloding  the  Invertebrate  animak  and  Slahea,  has 
been  puUiahed  nnder  the  title  of '  Lectures  on  UompantiTe  Anatomy.' 
A  second  edition  of  these  leotnree  was  published  in  1858. 

Anatomieal  and  physiologieal  researohes  are  neosssary  to  the  per- 
fecting any  ^stematio  arrangement  of  ommie  beings,  and  Fkofesaor 
Owen's  anatomical  rcsosrehes  enaUed  him  from  time  to  time  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  classifloation  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  referring 
to  hie  aaatomicsl  labours  we  have  spoken  of  their  influence  on  the 
leienoe  of  soology.  In  his  seriee  of  articles  in  the '  CyolopsBdia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  and  in  his  *  Lecture^'  the  application  of 
his  anatomical  knowlsdge  to  the  dssslflcation  of  animals  is  more 
particularly  developed.  He  has  however  pubUshed  papers  on  the 
classiBQation  of  special  fiunilies,  as  his  *  OutUnee  of  the  Claaaiftaation 
of  Uaraapialia ;'  and  his  paper  *  On  the  Entoaoa,  and  on  the  Structural 
Difier^ncea  existing  among  them;  including  Suggestions  fbr  thtir 
Diitribation  into  other  CUsses.' 

But  whatever  may  be  Professor  Owen's  merits  as  an  anatomist  and 
Boologist,  he  has  probably  reaped  more  laurels  as  a  palssontdogiit 
than  in  any  other  department  of  research.  John  Hunter  had  clearly 
apprehended  the  necessity  of  studying  extinct  animals»  in  order  to 
complete  the  olaasiftcation  of  animals,  and  Owen  was  brought  in  con- 
tact  in  Hunter's  Museum  with  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the 
remauia  of  extinct  animals.  He  commenced  lus  studies  of  these 
remains  at  a  time  when  Cuvier^s  '  Ossemens  Fosstlee '  was  beginning 
to  prodnoe  an  impression  upon  the  scientifio  world.  To  follow  in  the 
fbotatepe  of  Guvier  was  the  determination  of  the  young  naturalist^ 
and  posterity  will  be  the  judge  as  to  how  far  the  pupU  outstripped  the 
master  in  this  line  of  research.  We  have  seen  how  he  obtained  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  recent  animala^  and  this  was 
applied  with  wonderful  skill  to  the  unravelling  the  structure  of  the 
remains  of  extioot  animals.  His  palsBontographical  researches  present 
a  seiisa  of  most  brilliant  disooveries.  Extinct  creaturss  of  the  most 
diiBcnlt  stmoturee  have  been  built  up  with  unerring  skill,  and 
where  only  nunute  fragments  have  been  at  first  examined,  subsequent 
reaearohes  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  prsvlaions  founded  on 
theetf  slight  materials.  The  footmariw  of  the  ObearoUerium  on  the 
Keir  Bed  Saudstone  were  rightly  judged  to  be  the  impressions  of  a 
gigamtie  Batrachian.  A  fi«gment  of  the  femur  of  an  unknown 
ammal  from  New  Zealand  was  immediately  referred  to  the  class  of 
Birds,  though  no  bird  so  large  had  hitherto  been  known  to  exist  on 
the  earth.  His  palaeontologicsl  reeearobes  imdude  all  the  claasss  of  ver> 
tebrste  animala.  The  British  extinot  Mammalia  and  Birds  have  had  a 
special  volume  devoted  to  them  in  '  History  of  Britidi  Mammals  and 
Birds,'  published  in  1846.  This  work  contains  the  description  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  species,  a  large  number  of  whidi  had  been 
deuAod  and  described  by  the  author  himaelf.  The  Mylodon  and 
Qlyptodon,  two  gigantic  forms  of  edentate  animals  firom  Americs, 
were  first  put  together  and  described  bv  Professor  Owen,  and  their 
skeletons  exist  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Snrgeone  to  attest  lUs 
akiU.  An  aeoount  of  the  Glyptodon  is  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Moeeom,  and  a  separate  work  waa  devoted  to  the  Mylodon,  eutitied 
'  Deaoription  of  the  Skeleton  of  in  extinot  sigantic  Sloth  {Mylodon 
ro&wf«s,  Ow.),  with  obaervations  on  the  Osteology,  Katural  Affinities, 
sad  Probable  Habits  of  the  Megstheroid  Animals  in  general,'  London, 
1842L 

Hia  rcssardhee  in  fossil  burds  have  beei|  rewarded  by  the  disoovery 
of  the  great  family  of  J>mormd<B,  An  imperfect  akeleton  of  the 
JHiwrmu  gigamUm  has  been  set  up  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  whilst  more  recently  a  perfect  skeleton  of  another  spedes 
of  theae  birds,  the  Dmomts  dejphtmUifm,  has  been  set  up  at  the 
British  Mnsenm.  Descriptions  of  these  birds  were  published  in  the 
*Trsnaaotions 'of  the  Zoological  ScMnety  of  London.  • 

The  exoeaaive  riehneas  of  esrtain  JBritish  strata  in  the  remains  of 
fossil  reptiles  induced  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sdance  to  call  on  Profsseor  Owen  for  a  report  on  this  subject,  siid 
in  the  vohimse  for  1889  and  1341  accordingly  are  two  reports  by 
him.  These  reporte  contain  more  particularly  an  account  of  those 
Saurian  reptiles^  of  whioh  the  /eMtyoMmnif^  PJenoaanriM,  the  Iguan- 
odcn.  Pterodactyls,  are  types.  Since  the  publication  of  these  reports 
Ptof Baser  Owen  has  published,  in  the  woks  of  the  Palaaontographical 
Sodety,  monographs  *  On  the  Posail  Chelonia  of  the  London  Clay, 
end  other  Tertiary  Depoaits,'  1849;  *0n  the  Fossil  Ophidia  of  the 
Britisk  Tertiary  Formations,'  1851;  'On  the  Fceail  Chelonia  of  the 
Britlah  Chalk  Formation,'  1851;  «0n  the  Foasil  Chelonian  Beptiles 
of  the  Wealden  Ckys  and  Purbeck  limestones,'  1858.  Bssides  these 
hehaealaopabliahed  a  'History  of  the  British  Foasil  Beptiles,'  4to, 
parts  I.  to  Y.,  1848-51. 

There  ia  still  one  other  depsrtment  of  natural  history  that  has  been 
developed  end  established  by  the  genius  of  Owen.  Oken  had  asserted 
that  the  typkal  form  of  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals  waa  the 


vertebra.  fOMW.]  Oeoffitoy  St  Hihdrs^Oarus,  and  others,  had  worked 
out  this  idea  in  considerable  detail  It  had  however  been  rejected  by 
Cttvier,  and  no  one  of  eminence  had  attended  to  the  subject  hi  this 
country.  Owen  determined  to  investigate  the  whole  question  for  him- 
self, and  soon  disooversd  that  in  the  labours  of  the  transcendental 
anatomists  there  ky  a  great  truth.  He  constructed  for  himself  a 
tvpioal  vertebra,  and  with  this  instrument  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrate  animala  The  reeult  was  a  report  to 
the  British  Association  *  On  the  fundamental  type  and  homologies  of 
the  vertebrate  skeleton.'  In  this  paper  he  first  used  the  word  'homo* 
logy,'  as  expreeaive  of  parts  having  the  same  relations  throughout  any 
series  of  oivanic  beioga.  This  subject  he  further  developed  in  a  work 
entitled  'On  the  archetype  and  homologies  of  the  vertebrate 
skeleton,  with  tables  of  the  synonyms  of  the  vertebral  elements  and 
bonss  of  the  head  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  mammala,  and  man,' 
(London,  1848).  A  popukr  exposition  of  thia  subject  waa  given  in  a 
smaller  work  entitled  '  On  the  Nature  of  limbs,'  (1849).  So  completely 
did  he  vindioate  the  discovery  of  Olran,  which  had  hitherto  been 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  that  the  recognition  of  a  geoerml  plan  in 
the  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrate,  has  become  one  of 
the  fundamental  positions  of  aoological  science.  It  la  not  however 
on  theee  reeearches  alone  that  Profesaor  Owen's  claims  rest  to  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophical  anatomist  He  was  one  of  the  first  in 
this  country  to  recogniae  the  law  of  Von  Baer,  of  the  progreasive 
devebpment  of  the  animal  in  its  growth  from  the  general  to  the 
special,  and  has  demonstrated  its  existence  in  his  papers  on  the 
growth  of  the  young  of  the  higher  animala.  He  first  promulgated 
the  hiw  of  vsgetative  or  irreUtive  repetition  of  parte  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  has  by  his  writings  oontribated  largely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  law  of  unity  of  organisation  which  is  now  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  naturalist  in  his  inveatigations  of  the  power  of 
animal  lifo.  In  his  general  views  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  on 
the  globe,  Profeaaor  Owen  has  mamtahied  that  the  siame  law  is  observ- 
able in  the  successive  appearance  of  animab  on  the  earth  as  in  the 
development  of  each  particular  species,  and  that  there  is  in  the  history 
of  creation  a  progrsea  fkom  the  general  to  the  special ;  that  the  lower 
and  more  inoomplete  forms  of  animala  were  first  created,  and  that  the 
higher  forms  have  been  the  laat  to  appear  upon  the  aurfaoe  of  the 
earth. 

A  complete  list  of  the  writings  and  works  of  Professor  Owen  will  be 
found  in  the '  Bibliographia  Zoologia  et  Geologies,'  publiahed  by  the 
Bay  Society.  An  extended  criticism  of  his  worics  appeared  in  the 
'Qoarteriy  Beview,'  in  two  articles,  hi  1854  and  1855. 

After  oocnpving  the  position  of  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons  for  twenty  years,  Professor  Owen  was  offered  by  the 
British  Museum  the  position  of  chief  of  the  natural  history  depart- 
ment of  that  great  estabUsbment  In  connection  with  thia  poet  he 
will  still  deliver  leotoree  on  natural  history,  and  a  first  course  en 
palsaontology  will  be  delivered  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn-atreet 
during  the  ensnhtg  spring  (1857). 

Professor  Owen  has  received  nnmerous  scknowledgments  of  his 
scientific  merits.  In  1848  he  received  the  Boyal  Medal,  and  in  1851 
the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Sodety.  From  our  own  government 
he  has  rsceived  a  pension,  and  Her  Majesty  hss  granted  him  a  residence 
at  one  of  the  royal  houses  in  Biohmond  Park.  The  King  of  Prusaia 
bestowed  upon  him  on  the  death  of  Oersted  m  1851  the  distinction  of 
"  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Merit."  Oxford  has  conferred  on  him  her 
D.C.L.,  and  Edinburgh  her  LL.D.,  whilst  he  has  been  elected  a  foreign 
member  of  almost  every  distinguished  society  in  Europe  and  America 
that  cultivatea  the  natural  sdenoes. 

In  1885  Profeeaor  Owen  married  the  only  daughter  of  his  friend  and 
follow  curator,  Mr.  Clifl^  by  whom  he  has  one  son  living; 

Amidst  his  laborious  scientific  labours,  Professor  Owen  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  life  to  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  community.  He  waa  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  health  of  towns,  and  into  Smithfi^ld 
maikel  He  reported  to  the  firat  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  his 
native  town  of  Lancaster,  and  his  exertione  in  this  direction  have  given 
a  most  important  impulse  to  the  subjeet  of  sanitary  reform.  He  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  establiahment  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
1851,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oommiiteee  and  a  juryman. 

OWEN,  BOBEBT,  the  propounder  of  new  social  and  some  other 
theories,  waa  bom  at  Newton  in  Montgomezyshire^  in  177L  Hia 
parents  were  in  a  humble  condition  of  life,  but  tbey  enabled  him  to 
acquire  such  an  education  that  when  he  left  the  dsmentary  school  of 
his  native  town  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  acted  as  under-teacher  for 
three  yeers.  Until  he  was  fourteen  he  was  employed  in  drapers'  shops 
in  hia  native  town  and  at  Stamford.  He  then  procured  a  aitnation  in 
London,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  tslents  for  buaioesa, 
and  at  eighteen  beoame  a  partner  in  a  ootton>mill  on  a  small  scale.  He 
was  successful  in  thia,  and  then  removed  to  the  Chorlton  MiUs,  near 
Manchester,  where  he  was  equally  prosperous.  In  1801  he  married 
the  daughter  of  David  Dale^  a  manufacturer  of  Qlasgow,  who  had 
eatabUshed  in  1784  a  cotton-factory  near  Lanark,  now  called  New 
Lanark,  on  the  banlLS  of  the  Clyde.  In  thia  foctory  not  only  cotton- 
spinning  but  other  connected  branches  <tf  the  manufiacture  wera 
carried  on,  and  at  one  time  as  many  as  4000  persons  were  settled  here 
in  connection  with  it^    Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Owen  sold  tiM 
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Cliorlto*  Millg,  and  undertook  the  maiuigemeiit  of  New  Laaarlu  As 
a  commercial  epeouUtioii  it  was  in  e  high  degree  euocentfol;  bat  the 
moet  remarkable  feature  waa  the  benevolent  care  with  which  Mr.  Owen 
attended  to  the  welfare  of  the  peraona  employed  and  to  the  education 
of  their  children.  He  here  introduoed  many  improvementa,  since 
adopted  in  other  abhoolB,  ao  aa  to  make  inatruotion  at  once  attraetaye 
and  uieful ;  and  founded,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  earlieat  of  the 
infant  aohooU.  Beaidea  the  ordinary  routine  of  education,  the  children 
— of  whom  there  were  at  one  time  600 — were  taught  varioivi  practical 
arta,  and  were  indulged  in  ainging  and  dancing,  care  being  -also  taken 
of  their  health  by  building  well*VM)tilated  achool*n>oma  and  proyiding 
for  active  exercise.  The  character  of-  the  eatabliahment  apread 
rapidly,  and  it  was  continually  yisited  by  persons  of  rank  and 
influence.  In  1812  be  publiahed  his  '  New  View  of  Society,  or  Eaaaya 
on  the  Formation  of  Human  Character,'  and  subaeqneotly  a  '  Book  of 
the  New  Koral  World/  in  which  he  developed  a  theoi^  of  ukodified 
communism.  In  1823,  having  relinquished  hui  cdmection  with  Kew 
Lanark,  he  went  to  North  Anierica,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  state  of  Indiana  on  the  banka  qf  the  Wabash,  and  founded 
a  settlement  called  New  Harmony,  where  he  endeaToarad  to  carry 
his  theory  of  the  co-operative  system  into  effect.  It  was  an 
utter  failure,  and  he  returned  to  Kngland  in  1827.  In  this  year  an 
attempt  waa  also  Boade  to  effect  an  eatablishment  in  consonance  with 
hit  new  view  of  society  at  Orbiston,  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell, 
Lanarkshira  It  was  intended  to  porchsse  1200  acrea  of  land,  and  to 
erect  a  parallelogram  to  accommodate  1200  persona.  ▲  large  sum  of 
money  waa  rai»eid,  but  the  ezpensea  so  g^reatly  exoeeded  the  estimaiea 
that  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  purposed  parallelogram  was  raised, 
but  it  had  a  theatre,  lectmrc'room,  and  school-rooms.  Leas  than  200 
persona  were  collected ;  the'  labourers  were  to  work  on  the  co-ope« 
rative  syatem,  but  were  not  all  paid  alike,  nor  did  all  fare  alike.  They 
took  their  meala  in  a  conunon  hall,  but  at  four  different  tables,  vary- 
ing in  charge  for  the  total  weekly  board  from  14a.  to  lOi^  7t.,  and 
6i.  6d.  Including  English  and  Irish  famiUea,  aa  weU  aa  Seofcch,  it  ia 
not  strange  that  their  mannera  and  euatomagave  great  offence  to  their 
Presbyterian  neighbours,  and  indeed  there  was  much  that  waa  objeo- 
tionable.  It  terminated  in  a  abort  time;  the  aociet^r  waa  dissolved ; 
the  property  sold  at  an  enormous  loss;  the  buildJnga  ware  pulled 
down,  and  the  materials  sold;  and  nothing  now  remains  of  New 
Orbiston.  A  similar  ezpeiiment  waa  also  made  at  Tytiierley,  in 
Hampshire^  and  waa  equally  unsuccessful  Mr.  Owen'a  attempts 
likewise  to  establish  a  '  Labour  Exchange '  in  London,  in  connection 
with  a  bazaar  and  a  bonk,  were  alike  fruitless ;  after  a  short  cizirteace 
the  concern  became  bankrupt.  In  1828  he  vieited  Mexico  on  an 
invitation  ftoisx  the  Mexican  government  to  carry  out  hia  scheme 
tbei-e,  but  nothing  was  done.  Since  that  time  his  exertions  in  England 
have  been  devoted  to  various  objects^  the  foretelling  of  the  Miiianwit^iffi 
on  earth;  the  establishing  of  a  system  of  morality  independent  of 
religion;  and  a  vindication  of  his  claima  to  be  able  to  hold  oonver* 
sationa  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  particularly  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent  For  these  purposes  he  spares  no  labour,  and  incurs  con- 
siderable expense.  He  lectures,  holds  public  meetings,  conducts 
weekly  periodicals,  and  for  a  long  period  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  public,  though  now  increasing  years  have  leaaened 
his  activit  J.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinions  he  holds,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  extreme  benevolence,  his  moral  integrity,  nor 
of  his  busdness  talents.    [See  Supplement.] 

*  David  Dale  Owev,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  on  geology  in  the  United  Statea  of  America,  and 
holds  the  official  situation  of  geologiit  to  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  of  which  statea  he  has  published  a  geological  aurvey. 

*0X£NF0RD,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  CamberweU,  near  London,  in 
1812.  He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  and  admitted  in  1888;  but  he 
soon  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  drama,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Philological  Society.  He  is  the  author  of  many  piecea,  both  original 
and  translated,  which  nave  been  produced  at  various  London  theatrea. 
Of  the  original  productions  the  most  popular  are— 'My  Fellow  Clerk ' 
(1886),  *  Twice  KiUed*  (1836),  'Day  well  Spent'  (1886);  and  of  the 
translations,  thi^t  of  the '  Tartuffe '  of  Molidre.  He  became  early  also  a 
student  of  German  belles-letti-es  and  philosophy;  tranalatedpart  of  the 
'  Autobiography  of  Gothe,'  the  '  Conversationa  of  Eckermann  with 
Qbtbe'  (1860),  and  the  'Hellaa'  of  Jacobs  (1866);  and  he  is  said  to 
be  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  *  Westminster  Review'  on  the 
philosophy  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (*  Iconodaam  in  German  FhHo- 
Bophy '),  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  German,  and  apread  the 
reputation  of  that  original  thinker.  He  haa  bestowed  likewise  mudi 
attention  on  French  literature,  and  wrote  the  article '  Moli^re'  in  the 
'Penny  Cyclopedia,'  to  which  he  contributed  several  other  biographies. 
In  1866  be  published  a  collection  of  songs  tranakted  from  the  French, 
with  the  title  '  Illustrated  Book  of  French  Songs '  (1856).  Hia  other 
literary  labours  have  been  those  of  a  theatrical  critic  for  many  yeara 
on  the  daily  press,  and  a  translator  of  German  poems  for  varioua 
magazines.    He  has  also  written  several  poems  and  aongs  to  musia 

OXENSTIERNA,  AXEL,  COUNT,  was  born  in  1683  at  Fano,  in 
Upland,  of  a  noble  Swedish  family.  He  studied  in  Germany  at 
Rostock,  Jena,  and  Wittenberg,  in  which  Jast  university  he  took 
degrees.  After  his  return  to  Sweden  he  followed  the  career  of 
diplomacy  under  Charlea  IX.,   and  was    made  a  senator.     When 


Qnstevm  Adolphoa  anomded  the  throne  in  1611  he  appmnted 
Oxenstiema  chanoaOor  or  prime-minister.  From  that  time  the  name 
of  the  minlater  ia  closely  connected  with  that  of  his  illustrious  master, 
whose  oomfidence  be  fully  eigoyed,  and  to  whom  hia  abilities  ss  a 
stttteaman  were  of  the  greatest  aervioe.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus 
at  the  battle  of  Lntaeh  in  16S2,  Ozenatiemai  who  waa  then  en  a  mission 
in  snother  part  of  Gennany,  immediately  repaired  to  the  camp,  con- 
centrated the  Swediah  and  allied  foroea,  urged  the  German  princes  to 
remain  steady  in  the  cause  of  the  alliance  againat  the  poUticsl  and 
rdigiona  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and,  having  reoeived  full 
powers  from  the  senate  of  Sweden,  hebeoane  the  aonl  of  the  Ph>testant 
league  in  Germany.  The  difficulties  which  Oxenstiema  had  to 
encounter  proceeded  frooa  the  jealousy  of  his  allies  more  than  from 
the  efforta  of  the  enemy.  He  suoeeeded  however  in  aaaembUng  the 
statea  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Heilbronn,  and  he.  opened  the  meetiog  by 
a  speeeh.  After  much  opposition  he  obtained  a  aupply  of  money  for 
the  Swedish  army,  and  he  was  himaelf  acknowledged  aa  the  b«ad  of 
the  league.  A  aucceasion  of  able  commanders,  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
Banner,  Toratenson,  Wrangel,  all  formed  in  the  achool  of  Gusfcavim, 
led  on  the  Swedish  and  German  foroea  with  varioua  success,  while 
Ozeaatiema  directed  from  Stockholm  the  diplomntie  negociations, 
until  the  peace  of  WwtphaUa  in  1648  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Yssis' 
War.  Count  Oxenatiema'a  son  was  one  of  the  Swediah  envoys  who 
signed  that  celebrated  treaty.  It  was  to  him  that,  the  chancellor,  io 
reply  to  the  young  man'a  lectera,  in  which  he  had  exprsased  himself 
w&k  great  diffidence  in  consequence  of  hia  maxperienoe  in  matters  of 
state,  wrote  the  following  sentence^  which  haa  become  proverbial :~ 
*'  Needs,  mi  fili,  quantilla  prudentia  homines  refftntur  "  (**  You  do  not 
know  ye^  my  aon,  how  little  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  ruling  maokiiid '). 

Oxenstiema  waa  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Sweden  during  the 
whde  minority  of  Queen  Chiiatina,  and  he  continued  to  be  prime- 
mmister  after  ahe  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  strongly 
opposed  Chtistina's  intention  of  abdicating  the  crown,  and  being  uoable 
to  prevent  this  act  he  withdrew  from  public  lilis.  Christina's  suocsaor, 
Charles  Gustavus,  consulted  him  however  on  important  occssiooa 
Oxenstiema  died  at  Stockholm  in  Auguat  1664^  regretted  and  honoursd 
by  all  Sweden.  He  is  said  to  have  been  partly  the  writer  of  the 
*  Historia  Belli  Sueoo-Germanioi,'  published  by  Chemnita;  and  also  of 
the  work  *  Do  Areanis  Austriaoss  Domus  ab  Hippolyto  k  Lapide.' 

OXFORD,  EARL  OF.    [Habuy.] 

OZANAM,  JACQUES^  was  bom  in  1640,  at  Bouljgneuz,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Ain.  His  family,  though  of  Jewiah  extrac- 
tion, had  long  been  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  hii 
&ther  was  possessed  of  eoosideiable  landed  property,  to  which  seme 
acdeaiastieal  patronage  waa  attached.  Jacquee,  bemg  the  younger  of 
two  aons,  waa  deaigned  for  the  ehurch,  and  acoordingly  began  the 
necesaaiy  studici^  but  lees  from  his  own  inclination  than  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  father.  His  biographers  describe  him  as  natu- 
rally pious,  generous,  witfy»  and  gallant ;  he  certainly  was  too  tolerant 
for  a  chan£man  of  his  day.  The  theological  writinga  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed  gave  him  little  satiafaction.  Other  subjects  of 
investigation,  such  as  chemistry,  mechanics,  Aa,  attracted  his  notice, 
and  thenceforward  his  theologioal  studiss  were  attended  to  solely  from 
oompuMon  or  a  sense  of  duty.  The  tutor  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
confided  possessed  some  slight  aoquaintance  vrith  the  mathematioB, 
and  from  him  he  may  have  received  some  assistance  in  reading  them; 
but,  with  thia  exception,  he  was  self-taught ;  and  although  he  nerer 
attained  to  any  great  eminence  as  a  mathematician,  he  was  the  author 
of  several  useiul  works,  which  beoame  extremely  popular^  and  passed 
through  many  editions. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  about  four  years  after  he 
commenced  reading  for  the  churoh,  left  him  free  to  foUow  whatever 
occupation  he  chose.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Lyon,  where  he 
began  teaching  the  mathematics  gratuitously,  regarding  it  as  a  degra- 
dation to  receive  payment  for  his  instraotion.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  long  act  under  this  impression,  as  his  pecuniary  means  were 
limited,  and  his  attachment  to  games  of  chance  frequently  led  him  to 
the  gaming-table. 

At  the  invitation  ot  the  chancellor  of  Franoe  he  removed  to  the 
French  capital,  where  his  amours  soon  drew  so  heavily  upon  his 
resouross  that  he  determined  upon  marrying,  aa  the  most  effectual 
way  of  curtailing  hie  expenditure.  His  wife  waa  without  fortune,  bat 
poaiessed  of  so  many  excellent  qualities^  that  his  greatest  affliction  was 
occaaioned  by  her  death  in  170L  By  her  he  had  twelve  children.  At 
Paria  he  had  for  many  years  considerable  success  aa  a  nsathematical 
tutor,  though  he  was  patronised  much  more  by  foreignerB  than  by  his 
own  countrymen.  Most  of  the  former  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
the  same  year  aa  that  in  which  hia  wift  died;  and  from  tiiat  time^  the 
income  he  derived  from  his  profession  waa  both  small  and  uncertain. 
Montuda,  speaking  of  his  scientific  productions,  remarks,  ''He  pro- 
moted the  mathematica  by  hia  treatiBe  upon  Unee  of  the  second  order; 
and  had  he  pursued  the  same  branch  of  research,  he  would  have 
acquired  a  more  aolid  reputation  than  by  the  pubUcation  of  hia 
< Course,'  'Recreation,'  or  'Mathematical  Dictianaiy;'  but  having  to 
look  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family*  he  wisely  consulted  the 
taste  of  his  purohasera  rather  than  Ids  own."  {*  Histoire  dee  Msthtfm.,' 
i,  p.  168.)    When  far  advanced  in  years  he  was  admitted  an  Abfe  of 
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the  Aoftdemy  of  Soienoes,  tnd  died  «fe  Paris,  of  apoplexy,  April  8»  1717. 
The  foUowiBg  ia  a  list  of  hk  works,  in  the  order  of  publioatioa : — 

1,  'Mdthode  poor  tmoer  lee  CadraoB,'  Svo,  Patrie,  1678, 1685, 1780; 
%  «a^m^tfie  pratique,'  12mo,  Paris,  1684,  1689,  1786,  1764;  8, 
•TbUee  de  Sinus,  Taogentee,  &a/  8vo,  Paris,  1685,  1720,  1741;  4, 
'TraiU  des  Lignes  da  premier  genre,'  870,  Paris,  1687;  5,  '  Usage  de 
rinstnunont  uniTenal  pour  resoudre  promptement  tous  le«  Probl^mes 
de  la  G^m^trie  pratique/  12mo,  Paris,  1688, 1700, 1736, 1748,  1794 
(bhe  instrument  referred  to  is  the  proportional  oompass);  6, '  M6thode 
.ie  le^or  lea  Plana  et  lee  Cartes  de  Terre  et  de  Mer/  12mo,  Pari^  1693, 
1750  (the  same  improved  by  Audierne,  12mo,  Paris,  1782) ;  7,  '  Die- 
tio&oair«i  Matb^atique,*  4U>,  Amst,  1691  (the  same  translated  and 
abridged  by  Raphson,  8vo,  London,  17Q2);  8,  'Cours  de  Mathdmatique,' 
5  Tola.  8ro,  Paris,  1693,  Amst,  1699;  9,  *B4or^atioDS  Math^matiques 
et  Physiques,-'  4  Tols.  8vo,  Paris,  1694,  1720,  1725,  1735,  1777 
^the  aame  improved  and  augmented  by  Montuola,  8vo,  Paris,  1778, 
1790;  the  sftme  in  EngUsli  by  £>r.  Huttoi^,  8yo,  London,  1803);  10, 
'Traits  de  la  Fortification/  8yo,  Paris,  1694,  1720  (the  same  trans- 
lated by  BeeaguUen,  8YOy  Oxf.,  Lond,  1711);  11,  '  Trigonom^trie/ 
12mo,  Parja,  1698;  12,  'M^thode  facile  pourarpenter  et  mesurer  toutes 
sortee  de  8upes6oiea,  «;a/  12mo,  Paris,  1699, 1725, 1747, 1758, 1779; 
13.  'filaments  d'Alg^bre/  8vo,  Amst,  1702;  14,  'Q^ographie  et 
Cosmographie/  8yo,  Paris,  1711;  15,  *La  Perspective,  th^orique  et 
pratique,'  8vq»  Paris,  1711, 1720.  In  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Aoademy 
of  Scienoea'  for  1707  there  is  a  paper  by  him  entitled  'Observations 
sur  \m  Prohl^mo  de  Trigonom^trie  spheriqae.'  To  the  '  Journal  dee 
Savana*  be  contributed: — 1,  'Proof  of  tlie  Theorem  that  neither  the 
sum  nor  the  difference  of  two  fourth  powers  can  be  a  fourth  power/ 
May,  1680 ;  2,  'Answer  to  a  Problem  proposed  by  M.  Gomiers,'  Nov., 
1681 ;  3,  '  Proof  of  a  Theorem  relative  to  Imaginary  Roots,'  April, 
l(i85 ;  4,  '  Method  of  determining  the  cubic  and  sursolid  roots  of  a 
BinomiaL*  At  his  death  he  left  a  treatise  in  manuscript  upon  the 
Diophantine  Analysis,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Aguesseau. 
Ue  also  published  a  oorreoted  and  augmented  edition  of  Vlacq's 
'Trigonometiy/  8vo,  Paris,  1720, 1765. 

{Soffe,  par  Fontenelle;  La  fiaye,  (Ewwu  diveraet,  1728-29,  fol  iii, 
p.  260^5 ;  Biographit  Uni/verULU  /  &e.) 

02«KliL,  JOHN,  an  industrious  translator,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouoh,  and  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  Ixnidon,  where  he  obtained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  By  his  friends  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  preferring 
bosineaB  he  entered  an  aooouqtant's  office,  and  during  hla  leisure  hours 
acquired  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  WiUiout  giving 
up  hia  calliitg  as  an  aooonntan^  OseU  made  himself  well-known  by  his 
tianslationB  in  those  languages,  he  having  among  other  thiogs  publisl^ed 
poetic  veruons  of  aeverai  of  the  plays  of  Moli^re,  Comeille,  iiaoine,  the 
'Luirin'  of  6oileau,aiKl  the  'Seochia  Kapita'  of  Tassoni;  and  in 
proB«  'Don  Quixote/  Babelaifl^  the  -Persian  Letters,'  Yertot'a  *  Revolu- 
tions of  Rome,'  F^dlon  on  Learnipg,  Nicole's  Logic,  a  Life  of  Veronica, 
k»»    None  of  them  however  are  of  any  very  marked  exoeUe^oe,  though 


in  their  days  they  had  doubtless  a  certain  value.  His  Qotzote  and 
Rabelais  are  poor  spiritless  renderings.  Oaell  had  the  iilluok  to  get 
hitched  into  the  Dunciad — ^perhaps,  because  his  name  rhymed  with 
Comeilleu  He  was  very  i^igry  at  the  dlstiuotion,  and  vented  his  wrath 
at  the  "  envious  wretch  "  who  placed  him  there  in  an  advertisem«nt  ia 
the  '  VYeekly  Medley '  of  September  20,  1729,  in  yrhich  he  oompares 
his  learning,  genius,  and  poetip  skill  with  Pope's,  very  much  of  course 
to  hlB  own  advantage :  he  challenged  any  one  to  "  show  better  verses 
for  genius  in  all  Pope's  works  than  Ozell's  version  of  fioilean's  Lutrin 
...  or  better  and  truer  poetry  iu  the  liape  of  the  Look,  than  in. Obeli's 
Bape  of  the  Bucket  (laSecchia  R^piU) :  surely,  surely,"  he  concluded, 
«  every  man  is  free  to  deserve  well  of  his  country."  Osull  al4o  pub- 
lished '  Common  Prayer  and  Common  Seuse,  or  Faults  in  the  Several 
Translations  of  the  English  liturg;,'  8vo,  1722,  in  reference  to  which 
h^  says  m  the  above  advertisement  "every  bo<ly  knows  that  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  were  pleased  to  give  me  a  purse  of  guineas 
for  discovering  the  erroneous  ti^anslations  of  the  Common  Pray<$r  in 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  &o."  Ozell  died  in  17^<J.  At 
his  death  he  held  the  offices  of  auditor  of  Christ's  Hc«pital  and  iSt. 
Paul's  Cathedral  estates,  and  he  was  for  many  years  auditor  of  the 
Bridge  House  estates. 

OZEROV,  VLADISLAV  ALEXANDUOVITCH,  the  most  distin- 
guished tragic  poet  tbatBussia  has  hitherto  produced,  wi^  born  in  the 
government  of  Tver,  September  29  (October  11),  1770.  After  passing 
through  the  usual  course  of  military  service  in  which,  besides  other- 
wise distinguishing  himself,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
exchanged  it  for  a  civil  appointment,  which  he  held  till  1807,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life.  Instead  however  of  devoting  himself  the 
more  closely  to  literary  studies,  he  shortly  after  abandoned  them,  op 
at  least  disooutinued  writing, — disgusted  according  to  his  biographer. 
Prince  Viazemsky,  by  the  envy  and  enmity  which  his  talents  had 
excited.  *  Poljxena,'  which  was  fii-st  performed  in  May  1809  was  his 
last  dramatic  production.  From  that  time  to  his  death,  whioh 
iiappened,  after  a  loi^  and  very  severe  iUnesa,  in  November  1816,  he 
only  composed  three  acts  of  an  unhuished  tragedy,  entitled  '  Msdea,' 
and  sketched  the  pUnsof  two  others,  one  of  which  had  for  its  subject 
the  siege  of  Damaacus,  and  is  sidd  to  have  been  founded  on  Hughes's 
KngUsh  tragedy  of  the  same  nameu 

Although  the  pieces  upon  which  his  fame  rests,  dp  not  amount  to 
more  than  four—his  first  drama,  entitled  '  The  Death  of  Oleg,'  bearing 
no  comparison  with  his  succeeding  ones— Ozerov  may  be  considered  not 
merely  as  the  reformer,  but  as  in  a  manner  the  creator  of  Bussian 
tragedy.  Kniazhin  had  improved  upon  Sumarokov,  but  chiefly  in 
regard  to  style  and  manner :  neither  genuine  poetry  nor  masterly  deli- 
neation of  character  is  to  be  met  with  in  their  tragedies.  It  was 
reserved  for  Ozerov  to  infose  vitality  into  the  previously  cold  and  life- 
less form.  His  '  CEdipus,' '  Fingal,'  'Demetrii  Douski,'  and  '  Polyxena,' 
are  all  severally  masterpieces,  full  of  poetry ;  and  although  simple  in 
plan,  and  with  more  of  dialogue  than  action,  strikingly  dramatie  in 
some  of  the  situatioos. 


pACCHlAIiO'TTO,  JA'COPO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
^  old  Sienese  painters,  was  bom  at  Siena  in  H74,  and  was  the  son  of 
Bartolommeo ;  but  though  he  belongs  chronologically  to  the  painters 
of  the  16tb  centnxy,  he  is  one  of  the '  quattrooeptisti'  in  style.  His 
works  muoh  v^aemble  those  of  Pietro  Perugino;  at  the  sam^  time  they 
are  mofie  folly  developed  in  form  and  of  wonderful  force  of  colouring ; 
m  expression  also  many  of  his  heads  are  admirable* 

He  Uved  in  Siena  until  1535,  when,  owing  to  hia  being  ope  of  the 
principaki  in  a  ooqspiracy  of  the  people  against  the  government,  he 
waa  compelled  to  flv,  and  he  took  refuge  in  France.  Li^izi  says  that 
he  would  oertainly  have  been  hanged  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
the  Qseervaoti  monks,  who  concealed  him  for  some  time  in  a  tomb. 
He  suooeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  joined  H  Rosso  in  France, 
where  he  was  employed  on  the  decorations  of  Fontainebleau.  In  1636 
he  returned  to  Siena,  but  was  again  banished  in  1539.  Pardoned  in 
1540,  he  returned  to  his  family,  after  which  nothictg  ia  known  of  him. 

There  are  still  several  excellent  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  in  fresoo, 
by  Pacchitfotto,  in  Siena.  There  is  a  beautiful  altar-piece  in  San 
Cristoforo;  and  some  excellent  frescoes  in  Santa  Caterina  and  San 
Bernaidiaou  Speth  takes  partieolar  notice  of  these  frescoes  in  his 
'  Art  in  Italy/  and  terms  Pacchiarotto  the  second  hero  of  the  Sienese 
school — Ba^  oaUed  Sodoma,  being  the  firsL  They  are  highly  praised 
also  by  Lanai-  In  Santa  Caterina  is  the  '  Visit  of  Saint  Catharine  of 
Siena  to  the  Body  of  Saint  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,'  in  which  are 
heads  and  figures  worthy  of  Baffaelle.  According  to  Speth  these 
worka  can  be  justly  compared  with  Eaffiielle'a  alone ;  and  he  adds, 
that  designating  Pacchiarotto  aa  of  the  school  of  Perugino  is  only 
magnifying  the  injustice  he  had  already  undergone  in  having  his  workis 
long  reported  aa  the  works  of  Perugino.  If  therefore  he  were  the 
pupil  of  Perugino,  "  what  Perugino  supplied  waa  only  the  spark,'^  says 
iSpeth,  <'  whi<£  in  Pacchiarotto  grew  into  a  flame." 

Paaofaiarotto  has  su^Qsred  the  same  misfortune  that  many  other 


esoellent  masters  have  undergone,  owing  to  theb  being  omitted  by 
Vasari — ^their  merits  have  remained  long  unrecognised.  Pacchiarotto 
is  probably  the  Girolamo  di  Paochia  who  is  oasually  mentioned  by 
Vasari  in  apeaking  of  II  Sodoma :  they  painted  together  in  Sa» 
Bernardino. 

There  are  two  beautiful  small  easel  piotures  in  oil  and  on  wood  in 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  by  Pacchiarotto— San  Francesco  d'Ai>si<ii, 
with  two  angels  in  the  baokground;  and  the  Madonna  and  Chili, 
with  four  angels  in  the  backgrotind;  half-length  figures  in  both. 
They  are  two  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  oolleotion,  in  character, 
colour,  and  execution,  and  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  the 
beautiss  of  the  early  Italian  sobools  oC  paintings.  They  were  formerly 
in  the  ehoroh  of  San  Bernardino  at  Siena,  but  wen  purchased  about 
1818  by  the  late  king  o£  Bavaria,  Ludwig  1.,  then  crown-prinoa  In  the 
National  Gallery  is  a  '  Madonna  and  Child'  (No.  246)  by  him. 

PACHE'CO,  FBANCISOO,  waa  bora  of  »  good  family  at  Seville, 
in  1571,  according  to  his  own  account,  whioh  ia  nine  years  earlier  than 
the  date  given  by  Palomina  He  was  nephew  of  Francisco  Pacheoo^ 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville^  %  distinguished  divine  and  a  cele- 
brated ^tin  poet  Paoheco's  master  waa  Luis  Femandei,  a  pamter 
of  seige&  4&,  at  SeviUe:  he  never  was  in  Italy,  as  Palomino  haa 
VTrongfully  inferred  from  two  passages  ia  his  treatise  on  painting ;  he 
etudied  exdusively  in  Seville*  His  first  works  worthy  <^  notice  were 
two  large  flags  or  standards  for  the  Spanish  fleets  of  New  Spain  and 
Tierrafirma,  planted  in  1594,  ia  oil  on  crimaon  damask,  aaoh  thirty 
yards  by  fiif ty ;  the  paintings  were  the  royal  arms  of  Spain,  and  Ss. 
lago  on  hora^)aol^  with  rich  bordera  and  other  deoorationa.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  painters  euiployed  on  the  great  decorations  of  the 
funeral  or  oatalalquo  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville 
in  1 598,  He  was  also  the  tirst,  says  Cean  Bermudei^  in  SeviUe  who 
properly  painted  and  gilded  atatuea— ^al  primeio  en  enoaraar  y 
estolar  bitn  la^  estatuaa;'  thin  colour  waa  painted  over  the  gold. 
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Be  ynm  the  fint  likewiie  who  painted  the  figures  and  groanda  of 
baeai-riUen;  there  are  aerenl  works  of  both  deeoriptiona  bj  Paoheoo 
inSeriUe. 

In  1600  he  waa  appointed,  together  with  Alonxo  Yaaqnes,  to  paint  a 
aeriea  of  large  piotnrea  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Ramon  for  the  cloister 
of  the  oonYent  of  the  Meroed.  In  1608  he  executed  some  works  in  dis- 
temper in  the  palace  of  Don  Fernando  Hcbiiques  de  RiberSy  third 
duke  de  Akala,  from  the  story  of  Dmlalus  and  Icarus. 

It  wis  not  till  1611  that  he  visited  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  the  Eseurial, 
and  saw  the  great  works  of  Titian  and  other  celebrated  Italian  and 
Spanish  masters.  The  sight  of  the  excellent  works  which  he  saw  on 
thia  occasion  impressed  him  forcibly  with  the  Taxied  and  incessant 
application  requisite  to  form  a  great  painter.  Accordingly  upon  his 
return  to  Seville  he  opened  a  systematic  academy  of  the  arts,  as  well 
for  his  own  improTement  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  artists  of 
Seville;  aod  the  fact  alone  that  Alonao  Cano  and  Yelazques  were  two 
of  his  scholars,  shows  that  his  system  worked  with  some  effect  The 
improvement  he  himself  acquired  by  such  elementary  instruction,  and 
from  the  true  principlea  of  art,  is  shown  by  his  great  picture  of  the 
'Last  Judgment,'  an  altar-piece  finiahed  in  1614  for  the  nuna  of  the 
convent  of  St  Isabel,  which  he  has  himself  described  at  great  length 
in  his  treatise  on  naintiog.  It  was  a  large  work  contaioing  many 
figures  and  many  mddenta,  but  Pacheco  received  only  700  duoata 
for  it 

In  1618  Pacheco  was  appointed  by  the  Inquisition  one  of  the  ffuar- 
dians  of  the  public  morals,  in  as  far  as  he  was  made  censor  of  all  the 
pictures  which  were  exposed  for  aale  in  Seville ;  nakedness  was  pro- 
hibited, and  it  was  Ps^eco's  business  to  see  that  no  pictures  of  the 
naked  human  form  were  sold.  It  is  to  such  formal  morality  as  this 
that  the  Spanish  school  of  painting  owes  its  characteristic  ponderous 
sobriety,  and  is  so  directly  oppoeed  to  Italian  painting.  Pliidery  was 
carried  ao  far  in  Spain,  that  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VlL  even  ail  the 
great  Italian  works  which  could  be  reproached  with  nudities  were 
removed  from  the  galleries,  and  were  condemned  to  a  distinct  set  of 
apartments  called  the  Qaleria  Reservada,  and  only  opened  to  view  to 
thoee  who  could  procure  especial  orders.  "  NoUiing,"  says  Mr.  Ford 
in  his  Handbook  of  Spiun,  '*  gave  the  holy  tribunal  greater  uneasiness 
than  how  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  the  blessed  souls  burning  hi 
purgatory,  the  lady  who  tempted  St  Anthony,  or  the  Last  Day  of 
Judgment^  were  to  be  painted,  drcumstsnces  in  which  small-clothes 
and  long-clothes  would  be  highly  misplaced.  Both  Palomino  (ii  187) 
aod  Pacheco  (201)  handle  these  delicate  subjects  veiy  tenderly. 
DescriblDg  the  celebrated  Last  Judgment  of  Martin  de  Vos,  at  Seville, 
Pacheco  relatea  how  a  bishop  informed  him  that  he  had  chanced, 
when  only  a  simple  monk,  to  perform  service  before  this  group  of 
nakedness;  the  mitre  had  not  obliterated  the  dire  recollections;  he 
observed  (be  had  been  a  sailor  in  early  life)  that  rather  than  celebrate 
mass  before  it  sgain,  he  would  face  a  hurricane  in  the  Gulf  of  Bw 
muda;  the  mond  effect  of  the  awful  Dav  of  Judgment  was  so  much 
counter^balanced  by  the  immoral  deahabilie.** 

In  1628  Pacheco  again  visited  Madrid,  hi  company  with  his  distin- 
guished scholar  and  son-in-law  ydazques,  and  he  remained  two  years 
in  the  Spanish  capital  Yelasques  went  to  Madrid  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Duke  de  Oiivares,  who  procured  him  the  appointment  of  painter 
to  the  king,  Philip  lY.  It  was  at  this  time  that  YelaBquez  pidnted 
his  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip,  upon  which  Pacheco  wrote  a  sonnet, 
in  which  Philip  waa  compared  with  Alexander,  and  YeUsquez  with 
Apelles. 

Pacheco^  during  this  visit  to  Madrid,  among  many  other  works, 
executed  one  which  hardly  accords  with  the  present  notions  of  the 
occupation  of  a  great  painter,  though  it  has  been  the  practice  of  great 
artists  from  very  early  affea  to  paint  thefar  statues.  [N101A&]  Padieoo 
dressed,  gilded,  and  pamted  (estofd)  for  the  Duchess  of  Oiivares,  a 
statue,  probably  of  wood,  of  the  Yiigin,  by  Juan  Gbmes  de  Mora, 
for  2000  reala.  The  work  was  much  admired,  and  by  none  tnore  than 
Engenio  Caxes,  who,  says  Cean  Bermudes,  estimated  the  decoration  at 
600  ducats.  What  this  process  exactly  was  it  is  not  evident  from  this 
mere  mention;  but  the  object  generally  in  these  painted  wooden 
imagea  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  an  exact  imitation  in  the 
ndnntest  detail— perpetual  facsimilea.  The  effoct  of  such  images, 
oslled  '  Pasos,'  must  be  experienced  to  be  comprehended.  The 
Spsniarda  dress  them  as  well  as  paint  them.  Their  churches  were 
crowded  with  such  wo^;  but  most  have  now  been  removed  to 
museums. 

Pacheco  returned  to  Seville^  where  his  house  became  a  chief  resort 
of  all  men  of  art,  of  literature^  and  of  taste ;  and  among  his  most 
intimate  associates  were  the  Jesuits  of  Seville,  who  aasisted  him  in 
his  'Arte  de  la  Pintura,'  and  were  indeed  the  authoni  of  that  part 
which  is  deroM  to  sacred  art;  and  doubtless  to  them  is  due  the 
austere  morality  which  charscterises  Pkcheoo's  principles  of  art.  He 
is  noticed  above  aa  having  been  the  first  artist  who  painted  images 
properly.  He  published  an  easay  partly  on  this  subject  hi  1622,  com- 
plainmg  of  scidptors  painting  their  own  statuee.  But  the  generality 
of  'Doradorea '  and  'Estofkdores'  worked  so  badly  that  such  sculptors 
aa  Juan  Martines  Montaftea  and  Alonso  Cano  felt  compelled  fo  dress 
and  colour  their  own  statuea.  Pacheco  however  coloured  many  statues 
for  Montaftes^  including  the  St  Jerome  of  the  monastery  of  Santi- 
Fonce.    Montafiee  generally  made  a  contract  with  his  employers  to 


be  allowed  to  superintend  the  toilet  of  his  own  statues.  Mr.  Ford 
gives  some  curious  details  about  the  toUets  of  these  Spanish  images. 
No  man  is  allowed  in  Spain  to  undrees  the  *Ftmo,*  or  'Sagnda 
Imagen '  of  the  Yirgin ;  aod  aome  images  had  their  mistrsssss  S  the 
robes  ('camerera  mi^or')  and  a  chamber  ('oamerin')  where  their 
toilet  was  made.  The  duty  haa  however  now  devolved  upon  dd 
maida ;  and  "  ha  quedado  para  vestir  imsgines  "  (she  has  gone  to  dress 
images)  haa  become  a  term  of  reproach. 

Pacheco  died  at  Seville  in  1664.  His  works,  though  not  vigonras, 
are  correct  in  form,  effective  in  light  and  ahade,  studied  in  oompositioii, 
and  simple  in  attitude ;  but  they  have  little  co^ur,  are  dry,  and  rather 
feeble  or  timid  in  their  handling.  These  defects  are  mors  appareat 
when  hia  pictures  are  seen  together  with  the  works  of  other  AndUnoiaQ 
painters,  who  have  generally  made  ooloormg  their  principal  study,  and 
have  comparatively  neglected  purity  of  form.  Besides  many  religious 
pictures,  he  painted  or  drew  in  crayona  nearly  four  hundred  poitnits, 
the  best  of  which  is  that  of  his  own  wifsu  (hie  of  his  sitters  also  was 
Miguel  (Tervantea. 

Hia  'Arte  de  Phitura,  su  Antigiiedad,  y  Orandeas,'  4to,  Serill^ 
1649,  pp.  641,  a  remarkably  scarce  book,  is  considered  an  indispenasbls 
guide  by  the  painters  of  the  school  of  Seville ;  it  is  very  elemeutaiji 
and  is  said  also  to  be  a  work  of  great  learning  on  the  subject  and  is 
held  throughout  Spain  to  be  the  beat  work  on  painting  in  the  Spaniik 
language:  it  is  in  three  parts— histoiy,  theory,  and  practice.  His 
works  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Seville,  and  he  is  even  very  inadequately 
represented  in  the  splendid  gallery  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid.  Hii 
masterpiece  was  considered  to  be  the  alturpieoe  of  the  'Arehsngel 
Michael  expelling  Satan  ftnom  Ptoadise,'  which  waa  in  the  church  of 
San  Alberto  at  Seville.  There  are  still  at  Seville  an  altarpieoe  of  ths 
•  Conception  of  San  Lorenso,'  two  pictures  of  *  San  Fernando'  in  San 
ClemenU,  and  a  picture  in  San  Alberto.  The  methodic  system  of 
Cean  Bermudes  to  mention  the  locale  of  all  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  the  great  Spanish  masters,  eventually  oost  Spain  the  great«r  portioo 
of  these  works,  for  hia  dictionary  was  used  by  the  ^nch  geuerali 
and  othera  as  an  inventory  of  what  was  valuable,  and  direoted  them 
to  the  places  where  these  works  were  to  be  found.  Not  a  moiety  of 
the  works  of  Phcheco  described  by  Bermudei  aa  at  Seville  Is  now  to 
be  found  there.  Placheoo's  own  portrait  by  himself  is  in  the  Spsoish 
museum  in  the  Louvre. 

Pacheco  collected  the  poems  of  his  ftiend  Hernando  de  Herrpra,  sad 
published  them  with  a  portrait  in  1619.  His  own  poems  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  publiahed  in  a  collected  form.  Siermudei  has  printed 
a  few  in  his  '  Dictionary.' 

PA'CIO,  GIULIO,  was  bom  in  1550,  at  Yioenaa,  hi  the  Yenotiso 
state.  He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  an  early  age^  sod 
became  well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  classical  learning.  Being 
accused  before  the  ecclesiastical  authoritiea  of  reading  books  forinddsn 
by  the  church  of  Rome  he  became  alarmed,  and  escapedi  to  Switse^ 
land,  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  teacher.  He  was  siterwards 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  assumed 
the  name  of '  Ptu^ius  h  Berigo^'  from  a  country-house  belonging  to  his 
family  near  Yicenia.  He  travelled  through  Germany  and  Uungaiy, 
and  i&ter  some  years  he  waa  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  to  his 
newly-estabUshed  university  of  S^dan,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
with  great  success ;  but  the  dvil  wars  raging  in  that  part  of  the 
oount^  he  removed  to  Nismes^  and  thence  to  Montpellier.  whem  be 
was  made  professor  of  law  in  that  university  about  the  year  1500. 
The  afterwarda  celebrated  Peiresc  was  one  of  hia  disciples.  Henri  iV. 
bestowed  on  Padua  the  honorary  rank  of  king^a  oounsellor.  Psdus 
had  long  professed  the  reformed  religion,  and  Peiresc  earnestly  bat 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  induce  him  to  settle  near  him  at  Aix, 
and  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  From  Montpellier, 
Padus  removed  to  the  univerdty  of  Yalence  hi  Dauphin^,  where  his 
reputation  aa  a  jurist  increased  and  spread  Uiroughout  Europe.  He 
was  offered  chairs  at  Leyden,  Pisa,  and  Padua.  /He  chess  the  lest 
university,  where  he  was  reoeived  with  great  honours,  and  the  Yenetjaa 
senate  made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.  After  some  time  however  he 
returned  to  his  family,  which  he  had  left  at  Yalence,  where  he  died 
in  1635. 

Pado  wrote  many  treatisea  and  commentariea  on  the  Roman  Isw; 
among  others:  1,  'De  Juris  Methodo  Libri  Dua'  2,  'Juris  Cifilis 
Roman!  Initia  et  Progressus,'  oonsisting  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
twelve  Tables,  of  Notes  on  Fragmento  of  Ulpian  and  Gains,  on  Pom- 
ponios  <  De  Qrigine  Juris,'  and  upon  the  last  two  titlea  of  the  Paodecta 
8,  '  PictursB  dusD  de  Gradibua  secundum  Jus  Civile  et  Oanonicum.'  4, 
*De Contraotibus.'  5,  <De Pftotia et Transactionibus.'  6,  'In Deere- 
tales  Ubri  Y.'  7,  '  Consuetudhies  Fendorum.'  Pkdus  edited  also  the 
following  works:— 6,  'Corpus  Juris  Civilis  eum  Notis  et  L^m 
Ai^mentis,'  foL,  Geneva,  1580.  9,  '  Justiniani  Imperatoris  Institutio- 
num  Libri  lY.'  10,  '  Sapientisdmi  Curopaktw  de  Offidatttius  Fdstii 
Constantinopolitani  et  Ofldis  Magnss  Eodesiss  libellus,'  Greek  snd 
LaUn,  Heiddberg^  1588.  He  also  published  several  editions  of  the 
' Organon'  of  Aristotle^  of  which  he  made  anew  Latin  translation. 
He  also  edited  the  works  of  AristoUe,  in  2  vohk  8vo,  1597.  His  other 
works  on  various  subjects  are— 11,  '  In  Porphyrii  Isagogen  et  Aris* 
totelis  Organum  Commentarius  Aiialytious,'  4to,  fVankfort,  1697. 
IS,  'De  Dominio  Maris  Hadriatid  inter  Serenissimum  R^m  His- 
panianim  ob  Regnum  Neapolitannm  et  Sereninaiam  Rempobhcaa 
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Venetam,*  Lyon,  1619.  In  this  curiouB  work  he  defends  with  great 
Bldll  the  dominion  Mserted  by  the  Venetian  republio  oyer  the  Adriatic 
Sea  as  fiur  aa  Cape  Leuca,  on  the  several  grounds  of  old  prescription^ 
of  having  its  territoriee  round  the  greater  part  of  that  golf,  on  the 
obligation  of  keeping  it  free  from  pirates,  and  maintaining  tiie  only 
naval  armament  on  its  ooaats.  The  work  is  iotereBtlng,  as  affecting 
other  similar  questions  of  *  mare  dausum '  and  the  rights  of  dominion 
claimed  by  other  powers  over  the  narrow  seas  near  tiieir  coasts.  18, 
'  Doebina  Peripatetica.'  14^  Lastly^  after  Pado's  death,  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1648, '  Posthumus  Pacionus,  sea  Definitiones  Juris 
tttriusqpe.* 

(Lorenzo  Crasso,  Biogi  di  Uomini  LetUraU;  Thomadni,  Mtogia 
DocUrrum;  Gassendi,  ViiaPeiruoii.) 

PACIOLIy  LUCAS,  was  bom  at  Boigo  San  Sepoloro^  in  Tuscany 
(whence  he  is  frequently  called  Lucas  de  Bux^  sancti  Sepulohri,  and 
Lucas  di  Borgo),  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  a 
Minorite  friar,  and  taught  sucioessiTely  at  Perugia,  Kome,  Naples,  Pii^a, 
and  Venice.  He  resided  some  time  at  Milan,  in  company  with  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  tbey  quitted  Lombardy  together  on  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  Padoli  spent  his  last  years  at  Florence  and  at  Venice.  He  was 
certainly  alive  in  1509 ;  but  from  after  that  year  M.  libri  finds  no 
further  mention  of  him  as  living. 

His  *Summa  de  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  Plroportioni,  et  Pvopor- 
tionalita'  was  printed  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  in  1494.  It  contains 
copious  extracts  from  Fibonacci,  to  such  an  extent  that  Paoioli  himself 
warns  his  reader,  where  no  other  authority  is  mentioned,  to  infer  that 
Leonard  of  Pisa  is  followed.  This  work  was  the  first  printed  on  algebra, 
and  though  it  does  not  advance  the  science,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
details,  and  carries  the  practice  of  algebraical  operations  into  questions 
of  more  complexity  tlum  any  whidi  had  preceded,  particularly  in 
operations  on  surd  quantities.  M.  Libri  soys  that  tine  treatisp  on 
book-keeping,  which  forms  part  of  Pacioli's  work,  is  the  first  in  which 
what  is  now  called  the  method  of  double  entry  appears  in  iNrint 
Some  account  of  the  contents  will  be  found  in  Hutton's  'Hbtoiy  of 
Algebra'  ('Tracts,*  voL  iL).  The  'DivinaProportione,'  Venioe,  1509, 
is  thus  described  by  M.  Libri :  "  Paoioli  wished  to  make  a  certain  pro- 
portion, long  known  to  geometers,  the  base  of  all  the  sciences.  He 
deduces  from  it  the  principles  of  architecture,  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  and  even  those  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  It  is  a  systematic  treatise,  of  which  the  principal 
merit  oonauts  in  the  co-operation  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  who  engraved 
the  plates,  and  probably  also  superintended  the  parts  which  concern 
the  arts.  There  are  some  propositions  of  geometry  upon  the  inscrip- 
tion of  polybedra  in  one  another.  •  •  •  There  is  also  the  use  of 
letters  to  indicate  numerical  quantities."  On  this  last  sentence  M.  Libri 
dtes  a  passage  containing  tide  use  of  letters  in  a  simple  proportion; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  point  which  he  is  labooring  to  establish, 
namdy,  the  virtual  existence  of  'specious'  algebra  before  Vieta,  cannot 
be  more  completely  overturned  than  by  this,  his  only  direct  quotation 
on  the  subject.  When  M.  Libri  says  that  Fibonacci  used  letters  for 
quantities^  both  known  and  unknown,  he  does  not  cite  a  passage,  but 
leaves  it  to  be  verified  by  those  who  will  look  over  his  dtation  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Fibonacd,  of  more  than  150  octavo  pages.  On 
looking  through  these  we  do  find  a  few  places  where  numbers  are 
denoted  by  single  letters ;  but  whenever  they  are  to  be  divided  into 
parts,  double  letters  are  used :  in  fact»  Fibonacci  does  exiM)tly  what 
Euclid  does  in  the  fifth  book.  Of  Padoli*s  notation,  in  the  professed 
algebraical  work,  nothing  is  said ;  but  in  the  work  we  now  mention 
the  quotation  which  is  to  establish  that  Padoli  had  substantially  the 
idea  of  Vieta  on  algebra  contains  just  as  much  algebraical  notation  as, 
and  no  more  than,  appears  in  Pacioli's  own  translation  of  Euclid,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  M.  libri  persists  in  supposing  that  the  mere 
use  of  letters  to  designate  numbers  is  the  sole  distinction  of  Vieta's 
algebra. 

Heilbronner  infers  team  the  prefiice  to  the  'Divina  Proportione,' 
that  Padoli  translated  Euclid  into  Italian,  and  it  Is  now  known  that 
he  did  not  publish  several  of  his  earlier  works :  but  he  himself,  ii}  the 
dedication  of  the  work  now  under  mention,  speaking  of  this  very 
Latin  Euclid  itself,  says,  *<  Leges  ....  vemacula  lingua  per  me 
donatum  Eudidem :"  whence  it  is  obvious  that  by  '  vemacula'  he 
means  the  Latin,  as  opposed  to  Greek  or  Arabic  The  tranalation  is 
substantially  that  of  AtheUrd  (which  goes  by  the  name  of  Campanus), 
and  the  commentaries  of  Campanus,  or  many  of  them,  are  added : 
Padoli's  own  additional  comments  are  all  headed  *  Castigator.'  All  the 
fifteen  books  are  given  which  were  supposed  to  be  Eudid's. 

Padoli  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  great  improver  either  of  geometry 
or  arithmetic  :  but  his  utility  cannot  be  denied.  It  was  he  who  made 
Fibonaed  useful  to  the  world  by  his  oompilations  from  that  writer, 
and  he  has  shown  so  much  leaning  on  the  subject^  and  has  drawn 
from  so  many  sources,  that  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
better  he  should  have  printed  the  first  book  on  algebra,  than  a  more 
original  hot  lees  erudite  teacher. 

PACIUS  A  BEBIGA.    [Paoio,  Oiuua] 

PACU'VIUSy  MARCUS,  a  native  of  Brundudum,  a  Latb  dramatic 
poet^  and  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
painter.  He  wa^  bom  about  b.g.  219.  Pliny  (*  Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.  4,  7) 
mentioM  some  works  executed  by  him  in  &e  temple  of  Hercules,  in 
the  Forum  Boarium  at  Borneo  which  apparently  did  him  condderable 
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honour;  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  last  who 
painted  with  'hands  polite'  ('  honestis  manibus'),  witii  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Turpinus  Labeo  of  Verona,  a  Komau  knight  of  his  own 
times. 

Some  fragments  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  are  still  extant,  end, 
according  to  Quintilian  ('Inst  Or.,'  x.  1),  they  were  not  without  their 
merits.  He  died  at  Tarentum,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  a  dmple  epitaph  upo^  himself,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Aulus  Gellius  (L  24>--"AdolescenB,  tamenetd  properas,  te  hoc  saxum 
rogat,  uti  ad  se  adspidas,  deinde  quod  scriptum  est,  legaa.  Hie  sunt 
poetflB  Pacuvii  Mard  nta  ossa.  Hoc  volebam ;  nescius  ne  esses :  vale.* 
The  Fragments  of  Pacuvius  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephens,  8vo, 
Paris,  1564,  and  have  since  been  printed  in  several  editions  of  the 
'Corpus  Poetarum  LatinoruuL'  (31oero,  in  his  troatise  'On Friend- 
ship '  (a  7),  introduces  Lselius  as  speaking  in  tenns  of  commendation 
of  the  'Orestes'  of  his  friend  Pacuvius.  Pacuvius  was  fifty  years 
older  than  Attius,  who  exhibited  a  play  in  his  thirtieth  year,  at  the 
same  time  that  Pacuvius.  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  exhibited  one. 
(Cia,'Brut,'c64.) 

PADILLA,  JUAN  LOPEZ  DE,  the  leader  of  a  popular  insur- 
rection in  Castile  lu^ainet  the  ministers  of  Charles  V.,  known  as 
'La  Guerra  de  ks  Comuoidadee,'  was  the  son  of  Pedro  Lopes,  a  noble- 
man wlio  held  the  high  office  of  'Adelantado  Majer'  of  that  kingdom. 
After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  V.  (1516)  the  crown  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  together  with  the  extendve  possessions  dependent  on  them  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  America,  devolved  upon  his  grandson 
Charles,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  [Chaslbs  V.]  The  young  prince 
appointed  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to  administer  the  kingdom  in  his  absence, 
but  such  was  the  averdon  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a 
stranger  that  Adrian's  ddm  would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  had 
not  the  celebrated  Cardmal  Ximenez  [Cibnsbos]  oonsented  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  regent^  and  carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  wiUi 
him.  However,  Adrian  and  his  Flemish  associates  in  the  adminis- 
tration soon  rendered  themselves  exceedingly  obnoxious  by  their 
utter  incapadty,  their  corruption,  and  their  avarice.  The  laws  of  the 
kingdom  were  completely  disregarded,  the  high  offices  of  the  state 
dther  given  to  foreigners  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the 
revenue  of  Spam,  instead  of  being  spent  at  home,  found  its  way  into 
Germany  :  the  sovereign  himsdf,  who  was  far  from  his  natural 
dominions,  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian.  All  these  causes  of  discon- 
tent increased  by  Charles's  disregard  to  the  remonstrances  sent'  him 
by  the  Cortes,  spread  widely  through  the  Peninsula.  The  dty  of 
Toledo  was  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of  rebellion.  On  the  arrival 
of  Charles  at  Valladolid  for  the  purpose  of  reodving  from  the  Cortes 
assembled  there  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
the  deputies  of  Toledo  were  entrusted  by  their  couotituents  with  a 
lengthy  memorial  containing  their  grievances.  Though  Cuarles  did 
not  openly  deny  their  petition,  he  roferred  them  to  the  Cortes  about  to 
be  assembled  et  Santiiigo,  and  quitted  Spain  to  take  possesdon  of  the 
imperial  crown. 

When  the  people  of  Toledo  heard  that  the  deputies  assembled  in 
Galida  had  voted  the  emperor  a  free  gift  without  obtdning  redress  of 
any  of  their  grievances  they  rose  tumultuously  in  arms.  Their  first 
act  was  to  seize  upon  the  Alcasar,  a  royal  palace  and  fortress  on  an 
eminence  commanding  Toledo;  and  after  appointing  Padilla  to  be 
then:  leader,  to  establish  a  popular  form  of  government  8egoyiB» 
Toro,  Salamanca,  Murcla,  and  Avila  followed  the  exampleu  A  general 
meeting  was  convened  at  Avila,  and  a  solemn  league  formed  for  the 
mutual  defence  of  their  rights,  the  direotion  of  affiurs  being  entrusted 
to  a  council  composed  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  towns,  under  the 
name  of  *  Junta  de  las  Comuuidades.'  In  the  meanwhile  Adrian,  who 
redded  at  Valladolid,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
under  Ronquillo  to  chastise  the  rebels;  but  while  he  was  bedeging 
Segovia,  Padilla,  with  a  body  of  insurgents  from  Toledo,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  citizens,  and  defeated  the  royal  troops.  The  next 
step  of  Padilla  was  to  maroh  upon  Tordeaillas,  the  place  when  (^u«en 
Joanna,  Charles  V.'s  mother,  had  ro«ided  since  the  death'  of  her  hus- 
band. Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  princess,  who  had  long 
been  in  a  state  of  mental  debility,  Padilla  and  his  followers  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  regent  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment Thence  they  proceeded  to  Vdladolid,  and,  deposing  Adrian, 
seized  upon  the  archives  and  the  seahi  of  the  kingdom.  The  Junta 
then  drew  up  a  lengthy  remonstrance,  contdniug  a  state  of  their 
grievances,  and  sent  with  it  two  of  their  number  to  the  emperor. 
Everything  now  augured  success  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  but 
dissendon  soon  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  The  Junta, 
relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  had  submitted  to 
their  authority,  and  seeing  no  royslist  forces  on  the  field  to  obstruct 
thdr  designs^  began  serioudy  to  think  of  roforming  several  political 
abuses,  and  various  measures  wero  proposed  and  carried  which  struck 
no  less  at  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  than  at  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  This  produced  a  union  of  the  nobility  with  the  t-oydists. 
The  Junta,  who  now  beoame  jedous  of  Padilla's  popularity,  deprived 
him  of  the  command  of  their  forces,  and  appoint^  Don  Pedro  Giron, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de  Urelia,  a  nobleman  of  high  rankj^  but 
wholly  unequd  to  the  task  entrusted  to  him. 

In  December  1520  the  rojdists,  under  the  Conde  de  Haro,  defeated 
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the  popular  nrmj,  attacked  and  took  Tordeaillas,  releaaed  Quean 
JoanDa,  and  regaiDod  poftseseion  of  the  archi? at  and  seals  of  the  king- 
dom, besides  making  fourteen  members  of  the  Junta  prisoners.  This 
8e?ere  blow  was  followed  by  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the 
insurgents  and  tl^e  loss  of  their  general,  who,  betraying  the  cause  of 
the  people,  passed  over  to  the  royalists*  Padilla  was  now  raised  to 
the  command  of  the  army.  He  ^as  at  first  sucoessful  in  Tarious 
small  encounters,  and  by  means  of  skilful  manoBuvres  succeeded  in 
•Toidiog  a  general  engagement  with  the  yeteran  troops  of  Charles: 
but  at  length  the  rovaUsts  dosing  upon  him  on  all  sides,  ne  was  obligea 
to  haaard  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Villalar.  on 
the  23rd  o!  AprU  1521. 

Padilla,  who  had  been  seyereiy  wounded  in  the  conflict,  was  made 
prisoner,  together  with  some  of  his  principal  officers,  and  executed  on 
the  day  following  that  on  wnich  the  battle  was  fought  Sandoval, 
and  after  him  Dr.  Robertson,  haye  preserved  us  two  letters  full  of 
eloquence  and  manly  feeling,  which  the  illustrious  martyr  of  liberty 
wrote  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  execution :  one  addressed  to  the 
dty  of  Toledo,  the  other  to  his  wife  Dofka  Maria  Pacheco,  in  wlyich 
are  acme  remarkabb  passages  breathing  respect  and  filial  lore  towards 
Ids  father  Pedro  Lopes^  who  fought  agidnst  him  under  tiie  royal 
banners. 

BoitA  Mabia  Pacbioo  db  Padilla,  the  ofiispring  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families,  in  Spain,  was  early  married,  to  Juan  Lopes  de 
Padilla,  whose  poUtical  principles  she  embraced,  and  whose  cause  she 
most  strenuously  defended.  After  the  execution  of  her  husband  she 
swore  to  support  the  sinkicg  cause  of  the  people,  and  to  revenge  his 
fate.  The  citizens  ot  Toledo,  whp  had  learned  on  former  occasions  to 
appreciate  her  virtues,  intrusted  her  with  the  defence  of  their  rights. 
The  pradence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  her.  Sue  wrote  to  the  general  of  the  French,  who  had  just 
invaded  Navarre,  to  advance  into  Castile,  promising  him  her  powwful 
ajd.  In  order  to  procure  the  money  requisite  for  raifling  an  army,  she 
went  in  person  to  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  where  a  vast  treasure  of 
ecclesiastical  wealth  was  preserve^ ;  and  entering  the  temple  in  solemn 
procession,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  on  her  countenance^ 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  sacred  deposit  She  moreover 
adroitly  put  into  practice  every  artifioe  that  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populaciB.  For  this  purpose  ahe  ordered  her  troops  to  use  crucifixes 
instead  of  jsrosses,  and  she  marched  through  the  streets  with  her  son, 
a  young  child,  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  and 
having  a  standard  carried  before  him  on  which  was  represented  his 
fathers  execution.  All  her  efibrts  were  however  fruitless  :  the 
rebellion,  now  confined  almost  within  the  walls  of  ToledO|  was  speedily 
crushed  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  By  the  totol  discomfiture  of 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  repass  the  I^renees  in  haste,  all  the 
royalist  forces  were  brought  into  operation;  and  Toledo,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Comuneroe,  was  invested.  Though  she  defended  harself 
with  the  greatest  courage  for  four  months  within  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  the  clergy,  whom  she  had  highly  ofibnded  by  her  spoliations, 
ceasing  to  give  her  their  support,  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  that 
fortress.  She  was  however  enabled  to  CMape  into  Portugal,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days.  Thus  ended  this  bold  though 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  commons  to  assert  their  rights,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  and  extend  toe  power  of  the  crown. 

(Relacicn  de  la*  Comunidade9,  M&  Bib.  J^^rUm,  in  the  Britiah 
Museum,  Ko,  808;  Tratado  dc  la$  Comuntdades,  ib.,  Na  310; 
Jlobertson,  CkarUt  V,,  vol  IL  (sixth  edition);  Sandoval,  ffisL  de 
Carlos  v.;  Martiuei  de  la  RoA,  Botqu^o  de  Uk  Qusrra  de  lot  Ccsuint- 
gflrfgtf,  vol.  Mil). 

PADILLA,  LORBKZO  DE,oDeofthehistoriograph0EBtoCharlesT^ 
was  bom  at  Antequera,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  towanis  the  end  of  the 
16th  otrntury,  When  still  young  he  was,  owing  to  his  eminent  virtues 
and  profound  learning,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Ronda, 
in  the  diocese  of  Malaga.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher to  the  crown,  when  he  devoted  bis  time  entirely  to  the  study 
of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  his  natife  country.  Padilla  died  in 
1640,  leaving  behind  him  a  general  history  of  Spain«  divided  into  four 
parts,  a  few  sheets  of  which  have  been  printed,  according  to  Nioolas 
Antonio  (*Bib.  ^ov./  voL  il),  and  the  whole  work  was  probably  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  though'  the  impression  was  never  completed. 
The  original  manuscript  was  still  existing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
in  the  librt>ry  .of  Uie  convent  of  St  Phul  at  Cordova,  but  haa  since 
disapptared.  Florian  de  Ocampo^  Padilla's  successor  in  offioe,  has 
been  accused  of  appropriating  to  himself  a  voluminous  treatise  of  this 
wriUr  on  the  ancusnt  geography  of  Spain,  which  he  inserted  ahmost 
entire  m  the  first  books  of  his  *  Cronica  General  de  Espana.'  Besides 
the  above  works,  Padilla  wrote  the  following  >—*  Catalogo  de  loa  Santos 
de  Espafta,'  foL,  Toledo,  1698;  and  'Libro  de  las  Antiguedades  de 
£spaha,'  afterwards  edited  by  Pellicer,  12mo,  Vaknds^  1669L  The 
following  are  still  inedit^d :— 1,  'Oeografiade  Bspafia;'  2,  •IJobiliario 
o  Linagta  de  Espafia;'  8,  •  Origen  y  Suoesion  de  los  Principes  de  la 
Casa  de  Austria  haata  el  Rey  Don  Felipe;'  4,  'Catalogo  de  los  Arao- 
bi'-pos  de  Toltdo.'     (Nicolaus  Aiitunius^  Bib,  Nov.  Script.  Bitp., 
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PAUUAJNl'KO,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  in  the  year  1652.  The 
nsme  of  the  master  under  whom  he  studied  seems  not  to  be  known, 
y  udgu^  by  hia  works,  he  must  have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the 


art  in  a  good  schooL  He  was  an  artist  of  eminent  talents;  His  histo- 
rical pictures  prove  his  abilities  and  taste.  His  invention  was  fertile 
and  refined,  and  his  drawing  correct  and  elegant  In  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  dei  Carmini  at  Venioe  there  was  (and  perhaps  stiU  is)  a 
picture  by  this  master  representing  the  deliverance  of  two  persons 
condemned  to  death,  by  the  interposition  of  a  saini  It  is  a  beautiful 
performance :  the  colouring  is  good,  the  figures  are  elegant,  and  the 
pencilling  is  rematkai)ly  tender  and  delicate.  As  a  painter  of  portraits 
he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  masters  in  that  branch  of  the  art  There 
was  such  dignity,  expression,  and  beautiful  colouring  in  them,  as  to 
gain  universal  admiration.  He  died  in  1617,  at  th6  age  of  sixty-five, 
leaving  a  son,  Octavio,  who  studied  first  under  his  father,  and  after- 
wards for  several  yedbrs  at  Rome.  He  painted  in  the  same  style  ss 
his  father,  but  vras  inferior  to  him  in  Invention.  His  chief  excellence 
was  as  a  portrait-painter.  £te  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain* 

PAER,  FERDINANDO,  was  bom  at  Pkrma  In  1774,  according  to 
his  own  account,  and  received  his  first  instructions  in  music  at  the 
Conservatorio  della  Pietk,  in  his  native  city.  It  is  stated  that  he 
produced  an  opera,  'Circe,'  at  Venice  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
u;e>.and  that  this  was  successful ;  but  to  relations  of  so  marvellous  a 
kmd  we  are  slow  in  giving  credit  After  remaining  some  yean  st 
Venioe,  he  visited  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy ;  then  retundng  to  the 
place  ot  his  birth,  the  mnd-duke,  his  godfather,  settled  on  him  a 
pension,  which,  by  pladng  him  in  a  state  of  independence,  enabled 
him  to  grati^  an  ardent  desure  to  studv  the  various  branches  of 
polite  literature,  poetry  in  particular;  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  that 
judgment  in  setting  words  to  music  which  is  so  oonsptcuous  in  all  his 
oompositions. 

In  1796  Paer  accepted  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  where  he  prodaoed 
three  or  four  operas,  and  also  some  cantatas  for  the  Empress  Theresa 
In  1801  he  succeeded  Kaumann  as  kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  and 
there  brought  out  his  'Leonora'  and  ' I  FuoruscitL'  Here  he  was 
introduced  to  Kapoleon  L  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  thenceforward 
was  taken  into  the  emperor's  service,  whom  he  attended  to  Posea  and 
Warsaw,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  Was  appointed  impeiiil 
oomposer  luid  conductor  of  the  chamber-music  of  the  Empress  Mario- 
Louise.  The  favour  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  oourt  of  the  Tuilleries  was 
not  discontinued  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  by  whom  he  was 
noticed  in  a  marked  manner.  In  1818  he  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  Op^ra  Italian,  which  office  he  held  till  ihe  year  1825,  when,  from 
alleged  motives  of  economy,  but  in  fact  through  theatrical  intrigue,  hs 
was  superseded.  The  mortification  produced  by  this  dismiwiai  was  in 
some  degree  alleviated  by  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  died  at  Paris,  May  3,  1839. 

Among  the  many  operas  by  Paer,  his  'Agnese/  'Oriselds,* '  Achille,' 
and  'Sai^o,'  give  him  a  title  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  masters 
of  the  age ;  and  all  his  other  works  exhibit  skill  in  design,  excellent 
dramatic  arrangement,  and  masterly  accompaniments.  He  knew  how 
to  turn  his  materials  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  a  considerable 
share  of  genius  added  that  superior  taste  whidi  is  the  result  of  strong 
natural  sense  and  feeling  properly  cultivated  and  directed. 

fAEZ,  PEDRO,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary,  was  bom  at  Olmedc 
a  town  in  New  Castile,  in  1564.  fiavipR  completed  his  studies  at  the 
college  of  his  order,  he  was  appointed  to  form  part  of  the  mission  at 
Gosy  and  sailed  for  that  port  in  1587.  At  that  time  the  numeroos 
Portuguese  who  had  resided  in  Abyssinia  since  the  invasion  of  ChriS' 
toval  de  Qama,  being  without  a  patriarch  or  spiritual  director  of  any 
sort^  sent  to  Qoa  for  some  priests,  when  Paez  and  another  Jemi^ 
named  Antonio  Montaerrat,  were  despatched  by  the  governor.  The 
two  misaionaries  sailed  from  Goa  in  1588 ;  they  touched  at  Diu,  where 
they  made  some  stay,  disguised  as  Armenians.  They  then  sailed  for 
Muscat,  on  the  5th  of  April  1588.  From  thence  they  made  for  the  port 
of  Zeila  in  Abyssinia;  but  on  their  passage  thither  they  were  hoarded 
by  an  Arab  pirate,  in  sight  of  Dofar  (14th  Feb,,  1589),  and  carried  in 
irons  to  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Shael  (Xaer  in  the  i*ortugaese 
writers).  They  were  at  first  kindly  treated  by  this  sovereign;  but 
he  himself  being  a  tributary  to  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Yemen,  sod 
bound  bv  treaty  to  send  him  all  the  Poi-tugueee  who  might  fall  into 
his  hanos,  Pa«a  and  his  companions  were  tent  to  San^  the  capiul 
of  Temen  and  the  court  of  the  pashsk,  where  they  passed  seven  jeart 
in  the  most  dreadful  captivity.  Being  at  last  released  by  the  iQta^ 
cession  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  who  obtained  their  liberty  upon  the 
payment  of  a  thousand  crowns  ransom  for  each,  the  two  missionaries 
returned  to  Goa  in  1596. 

The  ardour  of  Paea  seems  not  to  have  bean  damped  l^  his  pssfi 
Sufierings;  on  the  contrary,  after  spending  several  years  at  Diu  and 
Camboya,  he  embarked  a  second  time  for  Abyssinia,  and  landed  st 
Masawa  in  April  1603.  His  first  object  was  to  learn  one  of  the  mo^ 
extensively  used  native  dialects,  the  UheCL  in  which  he  soon  acquired 
such  a  proficiency  as  to  be  enabled  to  translate  into  it  the  compendium 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  written  by  Marcos  George,  and  to  ioatruot 
some  native  children  in  the  dialogues  which  that  work  contaioa 
In  1604,  Za-Drnghel,  the  reigning  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  hearing  of 
the  attainments  of  Paes  and  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils^  ordered  him 
to  appear  at  his  oourt  with  two  of  tkem,  that  he  might  judge  for 
himseU  Paea  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  conferred  upon 
him  all  sorts  of  honpurs  and  distinctionsL    On  the  following  day  a 
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tiiesb  "wnk  ttudnialiiod  Ux  bis  royal  presence,  whea  Paesfs  pnpJU 
Answered  ^^ery  argument  addueed  by  tneir  opponents  r  the  maas  was 
next  celebr^tedi  SS  conformity  with  the  Romsn  ritaal ;  after  which 
Paei  preaohed  a  sermon  in  Ghses  with  so  mtLeh  spccess,  that  the  king 
himself  became  »  convert  to  the  new  religio]!  and  wrote  to  the  pop^, 
and  to  Philip  III.,  then  on  the  throne  of  Spam,  praying  them  to  send 
him  ft  reinforcement  of  missionaries.  Thia  wish  of  th0  monarchy 
having  been  made  public^  proved  fktal  to  him ;  for  the  Abyssinian 
priest^  ^readins;  thQ  aRcendanoy  which  Paei  and  his  followers  had 
'  attained  itt  oonzf,*  excited'  a  rebellion,  «kn4  Za-Penghel  wa^  killed  in 
battle  with  his  reyolted  subjects,  oh  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Gojam  (Oct^  1604).  Qocinos,  otherwise  oalUd  Melek-Sethed.  who 
succeeded  Za-Oenghel  in  the  empire,  was  still  mor^  favourable  to  the 
views  of  the  Portuguese  missionary.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  samqioqed  to  liis  presence  Paei,  who  celebrated  ma.ss  and 
preached  before  all  liis  Oourt.  assembled  for  the  purpose.  He  gy^ted 
him,  besides,  a  large  piece  of  ground  at  Gonora,  on  a  rocky  peninsula 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Dembea,  to  Duild  a  monastery  for  his 
erder  and  4  palace  for  himself  On  this  occasion,  without  t)i9  assist- 
ance of  •ny  European,  but  with  the  mere  help  of  the  natives 
working  under  his  orders,  Pae^  produced  a  building  which  was  the 
astouiahment  of  thosQ  who  beheld  it  A  spring-lock,  which  he  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  doors,  saved  the  king's  life  when  an  attempt  was 
afterwards  made  to  assi^iQate  him.  Paez  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  SocinoB,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  his  military  expeditions. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  visited  Kagnina,  a  town  three 
daysT  march  from  tbe  sources  of  the  Kile,  and  surveyed  the  neigh- 
bouring  country,  a  fact  which  Bruce  endeavoured  to  discredit,  for  the 
purpose  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  glory  of  being  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  visited  the  source  of  the  Abawi,  then  reputed  to  be  the  main 
branch  of  the  Kile.  [Bbucb.]  Pedro  Paes  died  in  the  beffinnmg  of 
Hay,  1622,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  after  having  tbe  satislnction  of 
seeing  his  missionary  labours  crowned  with  success,  and  persuading 
the  king  to  receive  the  general  confession,  and  repudiate  all  his  wives 
but  one.  llie  Boman  Catholic  faith,  thus  introduced  into  Abyssinia, 
did  not  long  remain  the  religion  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of 
Sodnos  (1682),  his  sucoessor,  Facilidas,  persecuted  the  Jesuits  and 
re-established  the  old  creed,  which  was  Cfhristianitv,  though  in  a 
corrupt  form.  Besides  the  translation  of  the  Catechism  writtsn  by 
Marcos  George  and  other  tracts  into  the  native  dialect  of  Abyssinia, 
Kicolas  Antonio  ('Bib.  Nov.,'  vol.  il,  p.  225)  attributes  to  Paex  a 
treatise  *  De  Abyssiuorum  Erroribus,'  a  general  history  of  Ethiopia 
whidi  was  supposed  to  exist  in  mantiscript  at  Rome,  and  several  letters 
whidi  h$ve  been  published  in  the  collection  entitled  *  Litters  Annu89.' 

{Hittoria  d^  Ethiopa  <i  alia,  by  Manoel  de  Almeida,  MS.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  9861,  fpl  195;  Ludolf;  ffis^oria  jSthiopia^; 
Bruce,  TraveU;  Salt,  Abyssinia,) 

PAGAK,  BLAISE-FRAK90I8»  COUTE  DE,  disldnguished  both 
ss  a  military  engineer  and  a  inathema^cian,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Keapolit^  family,  and  bom  at  Avignon  la  France,  in  1604. 
Under  the  auspices  of  his  relative,  the  constable  De  Luynes,  he  entered 
the  French  army  very  youngs  and.  no  less  by  his  gallantry  and  talents 
than  by  his  family  connecUons,  rose  r<^pidly  to  rank  and  reputation. 
At  the  siege  of  Montauban  he  lost  his  left  eye  by  a  musket  shot :  but 
this  did  not  check  his  sjealous  career  of  service ;  and  he  continued  to 
hicreaae  his  celebrity  as  ah  officer  throughout  the  wars  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIIL,  unt^  beipg  sent  into  Portu^^ai  in  1642,  with  the  rank 
of  mar^chal  de  camp,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  contract  a  distemper  in 
that  oountlry.  which  entailed  the  loss  of  his  other  eye,  and  rendere4 
Imn  totally  nlind,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  Being  thus 
incapacitated  from  further  serving  his  country  in  the  field,  he  applied 
himseli^  wil^  characteristio  energy,  to  study  the  theory  of  a  proie8s|on 
which  he  had  already  Buccessfuily  practised :  and,  in  1645,  he  pub- 
lished his  'Tiratt^  dePortifications,'  the  ablest  essav  on  the  science  of 
defence  which  the  world  had  yet  ^n.  With  no  less  a^our  he  ha4 
engaged  hi  the  kindred  pursuit  of  mathematical  research ;  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  wer^  exhibited  in  ^o  publication,  in  1651|  of  his 
'  Th^oremes  G^m^trioues,'  followed,  in  1657  and  1658,  bv  a  treatise 
on  the  planeta)7  theory,  and  some  astronomical  tables,  a4l  of  wbich 
were  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  also  the  trans- 
lator of  a  Spanish  accoqnt  of  the  river  Amazon,  accompanied  by  i| 
chart,  the  draught  of  which  he  is  said,  though  blind,  to  have  drawn 
with  his  own  hand.  With  all  his  mental  accomplishments  however 
Psgan  was  not  without  that  common  weakness  of  his  age, — a  belief  in 
judicial  astronomy.  But  this  foible  was  redeemed  by  many  estimable 
qualities  of  head  and  hearty  for  which  he  lived  highly  respected  both 
m  the  courtly  and  the  learned  circles  of  his  countrr  and  times.  He 
died  in  Paris,  universally  honoured,  Kovember  18. 1665. 

The  mathematical  works  of  Psgan  have  lost  their  value :  but^  as  an 
engineer,  he  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the  great  masters  of  the 
art  of  fortification.  His  belonged  in  fact  to  that  rare  order  of  minds 
whose  creations  fbrm  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  any  science.  He 
corrected  the  errors  and  combined  the  advantages  which  he  found  in 
tiie  systems  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  engineers;  and  though  he  had 
been  preceded  In  Frsiice  by  Errard  and  De  Ville,  and  was  followed 
and  excelled  by  'Vaubui,  he  mav  justly  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  I^ench  school  of  fortifying.  He  signally  improved  the  old 
defcetlro  construction  of  bastiions  ^  he  first  gave  due  proportions  to 


their  faeei^  flanks,  and  lines  of  defence ;  and  he  either  originated  c« 
adoDted  the  idea  of  a  perpendicular  flaniing  fire,  which,  though 
neglected  by  Vauban,  has  becomt  ^e  great  principle  9f  $U  ^  if^oderii 
systems. 

PAGA'KI,  GREGO'BIO,  was  bom  at  Flor^npe  j»  1558  j  bis  father, 
Francesco  Pagani,  died  aged  only  thirty,  when  his  sot^  was  but  thr^ 
years  old.  Gregorio  was  an  excellent  colourist,  w|w  first  t^e  pupil  Qf 
fianti  Tit),  and  afterwards  of  Cigoli,  and  became  one  ot  the  ^rst  an4 
most  able  refosmers  of  tbe  Florentine  school  from  the  low  state  tp 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  mechaplcal  followers  of  ^9  anato- 
mical school  of  Michel  Angelo.  Barocoi  and  Santi  Titi  were  thp 
leaders  of  the  new  school,  but  Cigoli  was  its  principal  rep)^"^^^^^^ 
and  Pagani  adhered  so  closely  to  thp  style  of  his  friend  and  mastsf 
Cigoli,  that  he  used  to  be  termed  the  second  Cigoli  His  o^fistarpiec^ 
the  Finding  of  the  Cross  by  St  Helena,  in  the  parni|ne^  was  burnt  ill 
the  fire  which  destroyed  that  building  in  1771»  and  I'aga^i's  repuUi- 


oil  are  also  rare.    He  died  at  Florence  in  1605  ;  lil^tteo  RoBe|U  ifa# 
his  scholar. 

PAGANI'NI,  NICOLO,  whose  European  fame  as  a  vioUpist  snti^op 
him  to  a  notice  here,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1784.  His  ^tbsf,  ^  con^- 
miuion-bt'oker,  played  on  the  mandoline,  but  fvfUy  aware  of  tl^s  infer 
riority  of  an  iflsti-uiqent  so  limited  ip  power*  he  put  a  violin  into  h|f 
son's  hands,  and  initiated  him  in  the  principles  of  music  Th^  qbitqi 
succeeded  so  well  under  parental  tuition,  that  at  eigh^  years  of  age  h^ 
played  three  times  a  week  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  pubUp 
saloons.  At  tbe  same  period  he  composed  a  ^ooata*  (p  his  f)iu% 
year,  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Costa»  Hn%  violopqeljis^ 
of  (Jenoa;  then  had  lessons  of  Rolla*  a  famous  performer  ^4  PPW' 
poser;  and  finally  studied  coimterpoint  at  Parma  u;^4^l^  Ghire)it(,  an4 
the  celebrated  maestro  Paer.  He  now  took  an  engageinei^^  at  Lucent 
where  he  chiefiy  associated  with  persons  who  at  the  gamiog-tablp 
stripped  him  of  ids  gains  as  (quickly  as  he  acquured  thein.  H^  thex^ 
received  the  appointment  of  director  of  prches^  to  tup  courts  at 
which  the  Princess  Elisa  Bapciochi,  sister  of  |f  apoleon  I.,  presided,  sod 
thither  invited,  to  the  full  extent  of  her  means,  superipr  talent  of 
eveiyUnd.  In  1818  he  performed  at  Milan;  ^ve  years  alter,  at 
Turin ;  and  subsequently  at  ^orence  and  Naples>  In  1828  h^  visited 
Vienna,  where  a  very  popuUtf  violinist  and  ootnpoier,  Mayseder,  a^f^l 
him  how  he  produced  such  new  e^ts.  pis  reply  was  oharaoteristip 
of  a  selfish  mind :— ■'' Chacun  a  see  secrets,"  |n  that  capital  it  )^ 
affirmed  he  was  accused  of  having  n^urdered  hi«  wife.    He  challenged 

5roo&  of  his  ever  having  been  married,  which  Qpuld  pot  b^  prodi^peq. 
'hen  he  was  charge4  with  having  poignarded  his  mistr^s,  Th^  he 
also  publicly  refutedi*  The  fact  is  that  ne  knew  better  how  to  xna(p 
money  than  friends  wherever  his  thirst  of  gold  led  hun^  Avaripfi  wsfi 
his  master-paasion,  and,  secoy^d  to  this,  grosfi  s^osffaUty  |n  hl#  MiVf' 
course  with  the  female  sex. 

The  year  1881  found  Paganiui  iff  Pari^  w  irhiflh  fxdt^bl^  t»vMl  1^ 
produced  a  sensation  hardly  infefiqr  \q  that  cp^tl^  by  ui»  ^mp  of  {toslfd. 
Even  this  renowned  composer  was  so  parried  away  by  tfre  current  qf 
popular  opinion,  that  he  is  e^d  tf>  h^ve  wept  op  hearipg  f  agenini  for  the 
first  time.  Ue  arrived  in  Epglaqd  in  1881,  ap4  impfdiateiy  anffpunped 
a  concert  a^  the  Italian  Opera- tiouse^  at  a  price  whiohi  if  aooed«d  j^, 
would  have  yielded  839  It  per  night ;  but  tpe  at^nipl^  waf  too  audaoioiM^ 
and  he  was  compelled  to  abate  his  demands ;  thoqgh  he  Ruoeeeded  la 
drawmg  audiences  fifteen  nigh|s  h  Ast  season  at  t^q  prdiqary  high 
prices  of  the  King's  Theatre.  Hq  al^p  gave  qonoertf  in  oth»r  parts  of 
London,  and  performed  at  bene^ls,  always  takjpg  at  ti^m  •  )#rge  pro* 
portion  of  the  proceeds.  He  visited  mos^  of  our  g1Pe*t  towns,  where  big 
good  fortune  still  attended  hiuL  |Ie  wqs  as)ced  to  play  aithe  Comm^* 
moration  Festival  at  Oxford,  in  l^H,  aod  4enEiauded  1000  guineas  for 
his  assistance  at  three  concerts.    His  tfrms  w^re  of  eourse  rejeotedL    ' 

Paganini  41ed  at  X^ice  in  1840,  pf  q  discard  larynx  ('phtbiato 
Uryng^e').  By  his  wjfl,  i%M  m'!,  he  gave  h»  tivo  listem  legaeiee  of 
60,000  and  70,000  fruics;  his  fnothef  a  pension  of  1^00;  tbe  mothet 
of  his  Bon  AchilUno  (q  Jew^  ot  mit^  a  f4wi^Nr  pepsioni  end  Um 
res^  of  hii;i  {ortune^  an^ouoUqg  \o  foipr  million  frsfifM^  devolved  eo  hia 
son.  These  and  o^ber  fapts  bi^rq  re)ate4i  W«  gi^e  P4  tbe  ftuthoritjr  •! 
the  'BiographielTniverseUV 

P^anioi  certainly  was  a  man  pf  mips  and  a  greet  performer,  hnk 
sacrificed  his  art  to  bis  avarice,  pis  mqste^  evpr  the  violin  wai 
slmost  marvellous,  though  he  made  an  igpoble  use  of  his  power  bF 
employing  it  to  captivate  the  ^ob  of  preteuded  amateurs  by  feats 
little  Setter  than  sleight-of-haod.  Hb^  performanqe  qp  a  single  strinapy 
and  the  pqrfectlon  of  his  harp^nl^,  were  veiy  extraordinary ;  buS 
why,  as  was  asked  at  the  time,  be  poi^finqd  to  one  String  when  than 
are  four  at  oomniand  that  would  apswer  every  musical  purpose  so 
ipuch  bqtter  T  His  tone  was  pqre  though  not  strong,  hit  etiiogs  havipg 
been  of  smaller  diameter  than  upual,  to  enable  him  to  strain  them  at 
pleasure;  for  he  tuned  his  instrument  most  capriciously.  He  could 
be  a  very  expressive  player :  we  bsve  heard  him  produce  effects  deeply? 
pathetic  His  arpeggios  evinced  his  kno^ie^gq  of  bqUDony*  and  aon» 
few  of  his  compositions  exhibit  mapy  original  trait«b 

*PAQET,  JAl^KS,  1^  distipgwshqd  Uving  pbyaiolegisi  Ho  wm 
born  at  Qreat  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk.    In  his  early  years  he  oontraotod 
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a  taite  for  the  ttudy  of  ostaral  history,  and  whdn  qmte  young  he  and 
his  hrothw  published  a  'Flora  and  Fauna'  of  Yarmouth  and  its 
neighbourhood.  He  studied  for  the  profession  of  surgery  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  LondoD,  where  he  distinguiahed  himself  by  obtaining 
privet  in  almost  erery  class.  In  1886  he  beoame  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1844  a  Fellow,  alter  passing  the  College. 
He  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
was  one  of  tbe  first  who  reoeived  an  appointment  at  this  institution  in 
opposition  to  the  Tioious  system  of  giving  places  only  to  t^ose  who 
had  been  apprentices  there.  He  was  employed  by  the  counoil  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  to  draw  up  a  oatalogue  of  the  pathological  prepa- 
rations in  the  Hunterian  museum.  •  This  task  he  performed  with  great 
ability.  He  was  also  appointed  Hunterian  Professor  of  surgery,  and 
deliyered  a  oourae  of  lectures,  which  were  afterwards  publiahed  under 
the  title  of  'Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.'  He  has  published 
many  papers  in  the  '  Traosaotions  *  of  tbe  medical  societies,  and  in  the 
medical  journals ;  and  he  contributed  seyeral  articles  to  the  '  Penny 
Cyclo(  SDdia.'  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the 
examiners  of  the  candidates  for  the  medical  sendee  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  is  also  lecturer  on  physiology  and  pathology  at  the 
school  of  medicine  connected  with  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 

PAOOI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  at  Genoa,  in  1654.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Luca  Cambiaso^ 
and  was  distinguished  chiefly  as  a  painter,  but  he  was  also  a  sculptor 
and  architect  About  1680  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Genoa  in 
oODsequenoe  of  an  unfortunate  homicide  which  the  absurd  conduct  of 
a  friend  brought  upon  him.  Paggi  went  to  Florence,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  grand-dukes  Francesco  I.  and  Ferdinando»  thero  liyed 
in  peace  and  with  reputation,  until  he  was  recalled  through  Archbishop 
Sinnasio,  sfterwards  Cardinal,  to  Genoa  about  1600,  where  he  executed 
■eyeral  ezcelleot  works,  and  gaye  a  great  impulse,  especially  in  colouring, 
to  the  Genoese  school  of  paiotiog;  of  which  he  was  the  best  master  in 
his  time.  His  masterpieces  are  considered  two  pictures  in  San  Barto- 
lomeo,  and  the  'Slaughter  of  the  ^nocents'  belonging  to  the  Doria 
family,  painted  in  1600.  Paggi  died  in  1627.  In  1607  be  published 
a  short  treatise  on  tbe  theoiy  of  painting,  entitled  'Defiuizione,  o  sia 
Diyirione  della  Pittura :'  he  wrote  it  in  consequence  of  his  objectmg  to 
some  of  the  statements  of  Lomazao  in  his  '  Trattato '  and  his  '  Idea  dd 
Tempio  della  Pittura.'    Paggi's  treatise  is  extremely  scarce. 

PAINE,  THOMAS^  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  January  1787  at 
Thetford,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  father,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
brought  him  up  to  his  own  business,  that  of  a  staymaker.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  worked  some  time  at  his 
business.  He  then  went  to  Sandwich  in  Kent,  where,  in  1760,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Excite,  but  retained  it  only  about  a  year,  and  then  became  an  assbtant 
at  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  After  leaving  this  situa- 
tion he  was  again  employed  in  the  Excise,  and  was  stationed  at  Lewes 
in  Sussex.  Sere  he  had  gained  some  reputation  by  yarlous  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  had  been  selected  hj  the  exoiBemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  draw  up  '  The  Case  of  the  Officers  of  Excise ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Qualifications  of  Officers,  and  on  the  numerous  Evils  arising  to  the 
Revenue  from  tbe  Insuffieienoy  of  the  present  Salaries,'  1772.  The 
ability  dipplajed  in  this  his  first  prose  composition  induced  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  excise  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Benjamin  Franklin^  then  in  London  as  a  deputy  from  the  colonies  of 
North  America  to  the  British  government  Franklin  advised  him  to 
go  to  America.  He  took  the  advice,  and  having  settled  himself  at 
Philadelphia  in  1774,  became  a  contributor  to  various  periodical  works^ 
and  in  January  1776  editor  of  the  '  Philadelphia  Magazine.' 

In  January  1776  he  published  in  America  his  'Common  Sense,' 
which  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the  people  of  that 
country  of  one  mmd  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independeooe. 
Burke,  in  his  'Letter  to  the  Sherifis  of  Bristol,'  speaks  of  it  as  "that 
oelebrated  pamphlet  which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  inde- 
pendence." For  this  production  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted 
bim  600^;  the  university  of  the  same  province  conferred  on  him  the 
Jegree  of  M.A.,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
■ophical  Socie^.  He  was  also  made  olerk  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
A&irs.  During  the  American  war  he  publiahed  at  intervals  fifteen 
numbers  of  *The  Crisis'  (Philadelphia,  1776-88),  a  series  of  political 
appeals  intended  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  public  spirit  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office  of  clerk  in  1779,  for  having  divulged  tome 
official  secrete  in  a  controversy  with  Silas  Deane,  whom  he  accused  of  a 
fraudulent  attempt  to  profit  by  his  agency,  in  oonveying  the  secret 
supplies  of  stores  from  France. 

In  1781  Paine  vras  sent  to  France  with  Colonel  Lawrence  to  negooiate 
a  loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than  successful ;  for  the  flench  govem- 
ment  gnmted  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of  livres  to  the  Americans,  and 
also  became  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  ten  millions  advanced  by  Holland. 
On  his  retum  to  America  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being 
appointed,  in  1786,  olerk  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania;  he  received 
from  Congress  a  donation  of  8000  dollars;  and  the  state  of  New  York 
bestowed  on  him  the  confiscated  esUte  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist. 
near  New  Rochelle,  in  the  stote  of  New  York,  consisting  of  600  aorea 
of  well-oultivated  land,  with  a  good  stone  house. 

After  the  peaoe  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  Paine  seems  to 
haveemployedhimselfohiefly  in  meohanioal  speculations.    In  1787  he 


went  to  France,  and  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sdenoss  at  Parii  a 
plan  for  the  constraotion  of  iron  bridges.  Meeting  with  no  encourage- 
ment, he  crossed  over  into  England,  and  in  prosecution  of  his  project 
entered  into  partnership  vdth  an  iron-founder  at  Rotherham  in  York- 
shire, and  explained  the  principles  of  his  proposed  oonstroction  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  printed  at  Rotherham  in 
1789.  The  sums  which  this  undertaking  required,  together  with  the 
failure  of  his  agent  in  Ameriosy  involved  mm  in  diffioultiei^  which 
however  were  only  temporary. 

The  first  part  of  his  'Righto  of  Man,'  in  reply  to  Burke's ' Befleo- 
tions  on  the  French  Revolution,'  was  published  at  London,  m  1791 ; 
and  the  second  part  early  in  1792.  An  information  was  laid  by  the 
attorney-general  against  him  as  the  author  of  the  second  part,  wliioh 
was  designated  as  "  a  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel;" 
and  the  trial  came  on  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  before  Lord 
Kenyon.  He  was  eloquently  defended  by  Lord  Erskine,  then  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Erakine,  but  the  jury,  without  suffering  the  attorney- 
general  to  reply,  at  once  pronounced  him  guilty.  Erskine,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  this  defence,  was  dismissed  from  the  ofiBoe  of  attorney- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Walea 

In  the  meantime  however  Paine  had  been  chosen  by  the  department 
of  Calais  as  a  member  of  the  French  National  Convention,  and  having 
escaped  and  landed  in  France  in  September  1792,  was  received  with 
enthusiasUo  congratulations.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  sod 
when  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  came  on,  offended  the  Jacobins  by  voting 
that  the  king  should  be  imprisoned  during  the  war,  and  baoiahed 
afterwards.  He  published  his  *  Reasons  for  wishing  to  preserve  the 
Life  of  Louis  Capet,  as  delivered  to  the  National  Convention.'  Towuds 
the  end  of  17Q3  he  was  excluded  from  the  Convention  as  a  foreigner, 
though  he  had  been  naturalised ;  and  in  1794  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Robespierre^  and  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Luxembourg. 

He  had  finiihed  the  first  part  of  his  'Age  of  Reason'  jast  before 
his  imprisonment :  it  was  published  at  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  his 
friend  Joel  Barlow.  The  second  part  was  completed  during  hit  con- 
fiuement;  and  it  was  published  at  Paris  in  1795,  after  the  author  had 
been  set  at  liberty  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  When  the  English 
publisher  of  this  work  was  prosecuted  in  1797,  Erskine  appeared  for 
tbe  prosecution,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  sgsin  pronounced.  Bishop 
Watson's  'Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  Thomsi 
Paine,'  appeared  in  179S. 

On  his  liberation  Paine  had  asserted  his  right  to  sit  as  member  of 
the  Convention ;  and  on  the  8th  of  December  1794,  he  was  allowed  to 
resume  his  place.  About  this  time  he  gave  offence  to  the  people  of 
America  by  addressing  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  in  which  he 
reviled  him  for  not  interfering  to  procure  his  liberation.  In  the  oooise 
of  1795  he  published  at  Paris  *  A  IMssertotion  on  the  Hrst  Principles 
of  Govemment; '  'The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  System  of 
Finance ; '  and  '  Agrarian  Justice  opposed  to  Agrarian  Law  sod  to 
Agrarian  Monopoly :  being  a  Plan  for  meliorating  the  Condition  of 
lian,  by  creating  in  every  Nation  a  National  Fund  to  pay  to  every 
Person,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
pounds  sterling,  to  enable  him  or  her  to  begin  the  World ;  and  slso  ten 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  during  Life,  to  every  Person  now  living  of 
the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  to  all  others  when  they  arrive  at  that  age, 
to  enable  them  to  live  an  old  age  without  wretchedness,  and  go 
decently  out  of  the  Worid.'  We  give  the  full  title  of  this  Utopian 
tract  as  a  curiosity.  The  fund  waa  to  be  created  by  taking,  on  the 
death  of  every  individual,  10  per  oent.  of  his  property,  as  'due  to 
society,'  and  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  more  if  there  were  no  near  rela- 
tions, in  proportion  as  the  next  of  kin  was  nearer  or  more  remote. 
He  states  that  this  little  piece  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1795-96. 

Paine  remained  in  France  some  years  longer,  but  having  written  to 
Iflr.  Jefferson,  who  had  rsoently  been  elected  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  brought  back  to  America  in  a 
govemment  ship,  Jefferson  wrote  to  him,  and  offered  him  a  passage  in 
the  Maryland  sloop  of  war,  whidi  he  had  sent  to  France  for  a  special 
purpose.  In  his  letter,  dated  March  1801,  Jefferson  expreasea  hia 
high  estimate  of  Paine's  services  in  the  cause  of  American  independence 
in  the  following  words  :~'*I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned 
generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be 
your  glory  to  have  steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  efi'ect  a^  any 
man  living.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  useful  laboun, 
and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations^  is  my  sincere 
prayer." 

Paine  did  not  embark  for  America  however  till  August  1S02 :  be 
reached  Baltimore  in  the  following  October.  His  first  wife  had  died 
about  a  year  after  their  marriage ;  he  lived  about  three  years  with  hit 
seoond,  whom  he  married  soon  after  the  death  of  his  fint,  when  they 
separated  by  mutual  consents  During  his  last  residence  in  France  be 
had  become  intimate  with  Madam  Bonneville^  the  wife  of  a  French 
bookseller,  who,  with  her  two  sons,  accompanied  him  to  America. 
After  his  retum  he  published  four  or  five  treatises  on  iron  bridge^ 
the  yellow  fever,  on  tbe  building  of  ships  of  war,  &a 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1809,  and  was  buried  in  a  field  on  bis 
own  estate  near  New  Rochelle.  Cobbett,  some  eight  or  nine  years 
afterwards^  disinterred  his  bones  and  brought  them  to  EngUnd ;  but 
iaatf  ad  of  arousing,  as  he  expected,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  republican 
party  in  this  country,  he  only  drew  upon  himself  universal  contempt 
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t  beqaeathed  bis  eitate  and  the  ohief  parb  of  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
to  Madame  BonneTiile,  conjointly  with  her  husband  and  her 


His  "  politieal  and  religious  admirers  "  in  America  erected  in  1889  a 
showy  monument,  with  a  medallion  portrait,  over  his  empty  grave. 

PMne-  '    '  -'  *" 

perty 
two  sons. 

Paine,  from  his  first  starting  in  public  lifo^  was  a  republican,  uni- 
formly ooosistenb  and  apparentiv  sincere.  His  style  is  vigorous  and 
clear,  but  somewhat  coarse;  though  simple,  it  is  enliyened  with 
compazisonB  and  illustrations  which  renders  it  very  popular  and 
attractive.  He  saw  clearly  the  weak  points  of  any  object  against 
which  he  directed  his  attack,  and  accordingly  he  was  a  vigorous 
assailant ;  but  he  was  not  qualified,  either  by  competent  knowledge 
or  by  habits  of  patient  investigation,  for  examining  auy  aubjeot  in  all 
its  bearinea.  His  merits  may  be  briefly  summed  up  :  he  was  a  bold 
original  thmker,  who  exerciaed  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
poUtical  and  religious  opinious  of  hia  day,  aud  that  iafluenoe  is  not  yet 
entirely  gone.  What  he  saw  and  ftlt  be  expressed  clearly  and  forcibly. 
In  his '  Age  of  Reason '  he  shocked  the  religious  feeling  of  idl  Christians 
by  the  grossness  and  scurrility  of  his  language,  without  always  con- 
vincing those  who  were  well  inclined  to  listen  to  his  arguments.  Such 
eoom[ion  difficulties  as  really  exist  in  the  gospel  liiatory  could  not 
escape  his  acuteness,  but  for  want  of  sound  knowledge  he  frequently 
nposes  himself  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  exposing  the  sacred  writers. 
This  work  slienated  from  him  his  friends  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England,  excited  feeliogs  of  the  deepest  disgust  and  abhorrence  in  the 
whole  Christian  community  of  both  countries,  and  with  bis  coarseness 
of  speech,  intemperance,  and  licentiousness  of  conduct,  exposed  him 
to  hatred  and  oslumny  to  such  a  degree  as  to  embitter  the  latter  years 
of  his  life. 

PAISI£LLO,  aiOVAKNI,  was  bom  at  Tarento  in  1741,  and 
entered  at  an  early  age  in  the  Jesuits'  College  of  tbat  city,  where  he 
manifeeted  so  strong  a  disposition  for  music,  that  his  father,  an 
eminent  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  service  of  Charles  III.,  was  pre* 
vaUed  on  to  place  his  son  in  the  Conservatorio  St  Onofrio  at  Naples^ 
m  which  institution  he  was  admitted  in  1754,  and  during  the  following 
five  years  pursued  his  studies  under  the  celebrated  Durante.  He  there 
produced  among  other  compositions  a  comic  interlude,  which  at  length 
became  known  in  Italy,  and  in  1763  procured  for  him  an  order  to 
oompoee  an  opera  for  the  Teatro  di  Maraigli  at  Bologna.  From  that 
period  the  commencement  of  his  professioxial  career  is  to  be  dated,  and 
it  continued  with  undeviating  success  till,  warned  by  approaching  age^ 
he  wisely  determined  to  relinquish  his  most  active  occupations,  and 
enjoy  in  comparative  ease  his  well-eaxned  honouis  and  moderate 
independence. 

Faisiello's  reputation  was  speedily  established,  and  he  soon  accepted 
engsgements  to  compose  operas  for  every  great  city  in  Italy ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  produced  nearly  fifty  in  the  sboi-t  apace  of 
thirteen  years,  the  majority  of  which  of  course  only  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived triumph.  In  1776  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Catherine  IL 
He  continued  in  Russia  nine  years,  and  composed  several  operas, 
among  which  waa  his  'Barbiere  dl  Siviglia;'  also  an  oratorio^  'U 
Psffaione,'  and  many  sonatas,  &c.  He  afterwards  produced  at  Vienna, 
at  the  desire  of  Joseph  II.,  'II  Teodoro,'  and '  La  Molinara ;'  and  for 
the  BMne  monarch  wrote  twelve  symphonies. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  appointed  him  his  Maestro  di 
Capella,  and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  1200  ducats.  The  King  of 
Pruaaia  now  wished  him  to  visit  Berlin,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia 
waa  desirous  of  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  declined  both 
engagements,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  London ;  but  he  composed 
for  the  King's  Theatre  '  La  Locanda,'  which  opera  was  subsequently 
performed  at  Naples  under  the  title  of  '  II  Fanatico  in  Bei  Una.*  On 
the  death  of  the  French  general  Hoche  he  produced  a  funeral 
symphony,  for  which  he  received  a  handsome  present  from  Bonaparte; 
and  about  the  same  time  brought  out  his  *  2iingari  in  Fiera.' 

The  revolution  at  Naples  in  179^9  gave  to  that  country  a  republican 
gotemment,  under  which  Paiuiello  accepted  the  office  of  'National 
Director  of  Music;'  for  this  at  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  he 
was  suspended  from  all  his  public  functions,  but  in  about  two  years 
he  waa  reinstated.  Shortly  after  this  he  acoepted  an  invitation  from 
Bonaparte,  tJien  First  Consul  of  France,  to  visit  Paris,  and  was  received 
in  the  most  distinguished  manner:  a  salary  of  12,000  franca  was 
assigned  to  him,  and  18,000  more  were  added  for  his  travelling  and 
incidental  expenses;  beeides  which  he  was  offered  vsrious  high  and 
profitable  appointments,  but  declined  tbem  all  except  that  of  Moitre 
de  Chapelle  to  the  head  of  the  government  In  Paris  he  produced 
thirteen  masses,  motets,  &o. ;  a  'Te  Deum'  for  Napoleon's  coronation; 
and  an  opera, '  Proserpine,'  for  the  Academic  de  Musique.  The  air  of 
France  not  agreeing  with  his  wife's  health,  Paiaiello  returned  in  about 
two  yeara  and  a  half  to  Naples,  but  never  failed  to  transmit  to  the 
French  emperor  a  sacred  composiilon  for  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

A  second  revolution  at  Naples  now  placed  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  who  confirmed  Paiaiello— who  seems  to  have 
been  very  accommodating  in  his  politics — ^in  all  hia  appointments,  with 
a  liberal  augmentation  of  his  salary ;  and  the  French  emperor  made 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  a  stipend  of  1000  franco. 
Other  honours  were  showered  on  the  composer,  some  of  them  not 
mere  distinctions ;  aud,  to  crown  the  whole,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  French  Institute.    He  died  at  Naplee  in  1816.    The  city  ren- 


dered him  funeral  h^nouxji^  and  his  'IHna'  was  given  at  the  grsat 
theatre  on  the  evening  of  his  interment^  the  king  and  the  whole  eoort 
attending  the  performance^ 

"Paiaiello/'  says  the  Chevalier  Le  Sueur,  <<wa8  not  only  a  greet 
musician;  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of  information,  was  well  versed 
in  the  dead  languages,  and  conversant  in  all  the  branches  of  literature. 

•  •  .  .  Endowed  with  a  noble  mind,  he  was  above  all  mean  passions; 
he  knew  neither  envy  nor  the  feeling  of  rivalry."  To  whidi  we  may 
add,  that  his  compositions  afford  the  moat  indisputable  proofa  of  an 
accomplished  and  elegant  mind.  If  they  do  not  exhibit  the  energy  of 
the  school  of  Gtermany,  they  are  never  deficient  in  pathos ;  they 
abound  in  tenderness,  and  are  invariably  characterised  by  truth  of 
expression— by  the  admirable  judgment  with  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet  are  illustrated ;  and  as  a  melodist,  he  is  yet  without  a  superior 
—witness,  among  a  multitude  of  instances  that  might  be  cited,  his 
'  Nel  cor  pih  non  mi  sento,'  and  'lo  son'  Lindoro'  (or,  'Hope  told  a 
flattering  Tale^'  and  '  For  Tenderness  form'd'),  which  are  known,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  known,  in  every  comer  of  tiie  world  where 
European  arts  are  cultivated  And  though  his  operas,  *  Elfrida,' 
'Pirro,'*IlBarbieredi  Saviglia,'  'LaMoUnara,'  'Nina,'  Ac.,  are  ecUpsed 
by  the  grander  and  more  complete  instrumentation  of  that  school  of 
which  Moaart  is  the  model,  yet,  with  additional  accompaniments  and 
skilful  management,  they  might  now  be  brought  out  successfully ;  and, 
thus  renovated,  would  be  admitted  to  have  lost  few  of  those  chsrms 
which  beautiful  air  must  alwaya  possess,  and  by  which  the  last  sge 
was  captivated. . 

PAIXHANS,  HENRI-JOSEPH,  General  of  Artillery  in  the  French 
Army,  was  bom  January  22, 1788,  at  Hets,  m  the  French  department 
of  Moaelle,  He  received  instrootion  in  the  &ole  Pdyteohnique^  and 
having  entered  the  artUlery,  rose  by  successive  gradations  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  and  ultimately  of  GeneraL  He  was  also  elected  a  member 
of  the  F^nch  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  spoke  occasionally  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  srmy  and  navy.  Several  of  his  speeches  in  the 
chamber  have  been  published,  as  well  as  the  valuable  works  quoted 
hereafter.  General  Paixhans  died  August  19, 1854,  on  his  domain  of 
Jouy-aux-Arohes,  near  Meti. 

Gfeneral  Paixhans  made  important  improvements  in  the  oonstrjiotlon 
of  heavy  ordnance,  and  also  in  the  projectiles^  in  the  carriages,  and 
in  the  mode  of  working  tl^e  guns.  The  Paixhans-guns  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  projection  6f  shells  and  hollow  shot,  and  were  first 
adopted  in  France  about  the  year  1824.  Similar  pieces  of  ordnance 
have  since  been  introduced  into  the  British  service.  They  are  suitable 
either  for  ships  of  war,  or  for  fortresses  which  defend  coasts.  The 
original  Paixhans-gun  waa  9  feet  4  inches  long,  and  weighed  nearly 
74  cwts.  The  bore  was  22  centimetres  (8)  inches  nearly).  By 
judicious  distribution  of  the  metal  it  was  so  much  strengthened  about 
the  chamber,  or  place  of  charge,  that  it  could  bear  firing  with  solid 
shot  weigfamg  from  86  to  88  lbs.,  or  with  hollow  shot  weighing  about 
60  lbs.  The  chacge  varied  from  10  lbs.  12  oz.  to  18  lbs.  of  powder. 
General  Paixhans  was  one  of  the  first  to  recommend  cylindroKnniad 
projectiles,  as  having  the  advantage  of  encountering  less  resistanoe 
from  the  air  than  round  bolls,  having  a  more  direct  flight,  and  striking 
the  object  aimed  at  with  much  greater  force,  when  dischaiged  from  a 
piece  of  equal  calibre,  whether  musket  or  grsat  gun.  As  large  ships 
of  war,  particularly  three^ecked  ahipe,  o£for  a  mark  which  can  hardly 
be  missed,  even  at  considerable  distances,  and  as  their  wooden  walls 
are  so  thick  and  strong  that  a  shell  projected  horisontally  could  not 
pass  through  them,  an  explosion  taking  place  would  produce  the 
destructive  effects  of  springing  a  mine,  and  far  exceeding  those  of  a 
shell  projected  vertically,  and  acting  by  concussion  or  percussion.  In 
accordance  with  theee  vievrs.  General  Paixhans  reconmaended  the  use 
of  smaller  ships  carrying  heavier  guns  suitable  for  projecting  shells 
and  hollow  shot ;  and  advised  his  government  to  avoid  the  construction 
of  large  ships,  and  the  equipment  of  any  ship  for  shell-firing  to  such 
an  extent  aa  to  expose  her  to  the  great  risk  of  being  blown  up  by  her 
own  masses  of  ammunition.  Paixhans-guns  were  used  in  the  Russian 
ships  of  war  which  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  roadstead  of 
Sinop^  and  their  powerful  effects  were  made  manifest  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  forts  as  well  as  the  ships. 

General  Paixhans  auggested  several  other  improvements  in  the  French 
army  as  well  as  in  the  navy,  aa  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  his 
principal  ^qforka :— '  Consid^tions  sur  I'^fitat  Actual  de  TArtilierie  dea 
Places,  et  sur  les  Ameliorations  dont  elle  parolt  susceptible,'  4to,  1816 ; 
'  Nouvelle  Force  Maritime^  ou  Expos^  des  Moyens  d'annuler  la  Force 
des  Marines  Actuelles  de  Haut-Bord,  et  de  donner  k  des  Navires  trds- 
petite  assex  de  Puissance  pour  d^truire  les  plus  granda  Vaisseaux  de 
Guerre,'  8vo,  Parii^  1821,  forming  the  First  Book  of  the  next  work, 

*  Nouvelle  Force  Maritime^  ou  Application  de  oette  Force  k  qu^ques 
Parties  du  Service  de  1' Arm^  de  Terre :  ou,  Essai  sur  r:fitat  Actual 
des  Moyens  de  la  Force  Maritime ;  sur  une  Esp^ce  Nouvelle  d'Artillerie 
de  Mer  qui  d^truirait  promptement  les  Vaisseaux  de  Haut-Bord ;  sur 
la  Construction  des  Navires  k  Voile  k  Vapour  de  Grandeur  moder^ 
qui,  arm^  de  cette  Artillerie,  donneraient  une  Marine  moins  coiiteuse 
et  plus  puissante  que  cellos  existantes;  et  sur  la  Force  que  la  Systems 
de  Bouches  k  Feu  propose  ofiiirait  k  Terre,  pour  les  Batteries  de 
Si^e,  de  Cdtea,  et  de  Campagne,'  8vo^  Paris,  1822;  *£xp4$rienoes  fidtea 
par  le  Marine  Fran9aise  sur  une  Arme  Nouvelle;  Changemens  qui 
paraissent  devoir  r^ulter  dans  le  Syst^e  Navd,  et  Examen  dse 


PAJOU,  AUaUBTIN. 


PALJEPHATUS. 


Ilacslieni  t«laifeiv<Hi  k  WUuAne,  k  TArtiUerie,  2i  I'AUaqii^  et  k  la 
fMtaM  dM  C6itm  ei  4«8  Places,*  8vo,  Paris,  1821 ;  *  Fomm  It  Faiblesse 
Militaire  do  la  France :  Essai  sur  la  Qaestion  Qdn^rale  de  la  Defense 
dw  £feats»  et  irar  la  OxLerre  D^fensiye,  en  prenant  poor  Example  lee 
P^hUms  Aeluelles  et  I'Armde  de  la  Franoe/  8vo,  Purls,  1880 ;  '  Forfci- 
fioaUoDS  d^  Parls^  ou  Examen  de  oes  QaeeUoas—Paris,  doH-il  Itre 
fortifi^l  lea  Syst^mes  presenMs  peuvenMls  Aire  admisf*  &cy  8vo, 
Paris,  1834 ;  *  Constitttiion  Militaire  de  la  Frsaoe  :  £krde  sur  les  Modi- 
iteatioiiB  k  apporter  an  ByaUme  de  nos  Forces  de  Tarre  et  de  Mer, 
cant  poor  op^rer  IcaProgr^  devaaus  n^cessaives  que  pour  dimlQuer  lea 
Dtfensai,  saos  que  la  Paisufance  Rationale  en  8oit  slt^r^'  8to,  Paris, 
1840. 

PAJOU,  AUOnSTIN,  a  distdnguithed  French  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1780,  and  was  the  pupil  of  J.  B.  Lemoine,  likewise  a  sculptor 
of  eminenee.  Pajou  obtained  the  graad  prize  for  sculpture  in  the 
Freneh  Aeadeaty  in  1748,  and  aocotdingly  went  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
French  goTerament  to  Borne,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  Gabet 
mentions  that  Fajon  was  the  sculptor  of  about  two  hundred  works,  in 
bronae,  marble,  plone^  wood,  and  even  in  paper  or  pasteboard ;  and  be 
gives  a  list  of  some  of  those  which  he  Exhibited.  In  1768  ha  exhibited 
a  sketch  of  the  tomb  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  father-in-law 
of  Louis  XY. ;  a  statue  in  lead,  of  the  natural  sise,  for  the  Duchess  of 
Maaarin,  representing  Love  as  ruler  of  the  elemeots;  and  four  large 
colossal  figures  in  stone  for  the  garden  of  the  Palaie-Royal^  representing 
Ifars,  Fradenae,  Liberality,  and  Apollo.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  principal  works : — Pluto  holding  Cerberus,  chained  (for  this  work 
be  vras  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy);  Psyche  abandoned  (in 
the  Luxembonrg) ;  statues  of  Pascal,  Turenue,  Bossuet,  Buffon,  and 
Descartes;  the  sculptures  of  the  facade  of  the  Palais-Royal,  ordered 
by  Louis  XYL  He  executed  also  the  sculptures  of  the  Salle  de  I'Opera 
at  Yersailles ;  the  ornaments  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Orleans ;  and  also  the  Naiades  of  the  south  and  west  faces  of 
tha  Fontaine  des  Innocena.  He  died  at  Paris  May  8, 1800.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  profesaors  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts  in  1767 ; 
and  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  French  Instltut.  His  style  was 
natural  and  manly,  and  was  so  far  the  exponent  of  his  own  character. 
Bis  son  Jacquea  Augustin  Pajou  was  a  painter  of  great  merit. 

*PALACKT,  FliANTIS£)K,  or  FBANCIS,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  living  Bohemian  authors,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  June  1798,  fit 
Hodslawitz  in  Moravia,  where  his  father  Jiri  or  Geoige  Palacky,  him- 
self a  Boheeoian  author,  was  rector  of  the  school  The  young  Francis 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  made  himself  msster  of  nearly 
all  the  European  languages  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  read  them 
with  ease,  but  showed  an  ardent  attachment  to  his  native  tongue. 
WhUe  he  waa  still  a  youth,  the  poet  Kollar  [Eollab],  who  was  five 
years  his  senior,  made  his  acquaintance,  and  speaks  of  him  in  tha 
notes  to  bis  '  Slawy  Dcera '  as  the  first  Bohemian  scholar  whom  ha 
knew.  After  studying  at  Preaburg  and  Yienna,  ha  removed  in  1823 
%9  Prague,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Count  Sternberg,  the 
fpundar  of  the  Bohemian  Museum ;  and  in  1827,  when  tha  publication 
^  the  '  Casopis  Cesk^o  Museum,'  or  *  Journal  of  the  Bohemian 
Museum,'  began,  he  was  appointed  editor,  and  also  superintended  the 
publication  of  a  Qerman  translation  of  that  periodical  The  Qerman 
translation  oame  to  an  end  after  a  few  volumes ;  tha  Bohemian 
original  is  still  flourishing,  after  a  prosperous  career  of  thirty  years, 
and  tha  long  series  of  volumes  wmoh  it  now  extends  to  comprises  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  matter,  mnch  of  which  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  literature  to  have  made  accessible  in  a  language  more 
generally  read.  Palaoky  gave  up  tha  editorship  after  1887  to  his 
friend  Safarik,  who  in  his  turn  resigned  it  to  the  present  editor, 
WooeL  Palacky  took  a  principal  share  in  establishing  the  *Matioa 
CMa,'  or  'Bohemian Fund,'  a  pabUshing  society,  which  reoeivas  sub- 
acriptiona  and  issues  books  of  value.  It  is  still  in  active  operation, 
and  ha  i^,  we  believe,  still  one  of  the  directors.  Among  its  sets  of 
works  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  a  oommlttee  of  the 
Museum  is  a  sort  of  Cyolopssdia,  on  the  same  plan  as  Lardner^s 
'  Cabinet  Cyclopedia;*  another,  a  set  of  reprints  of  successful  modem 
workp  called  the  'Kovoc^ska  Bibliotoka/  or  <  Modem  Bohemian 
Library ; '  a  third,  the  *  Staroc^ska  Biblioteka,'  or  *  Ancient  Bohemian 
library,'  compriaes  editions  of  older  books  or  of  andent  manuscripts, 
with  notes,  and  of  some  of  these  Palaoky  is  editor.  In  1881  he 
received  from  the  states  of  Bohemia  the  appointment  of  historio- 
grapher to  the  kingdom,  with  a  handsome  salazy,  which  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  As  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  history  of  the  country  relate  to  its  straggles  against 
the  pope,  the  Qermans,  and  the  emperor,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  task  of  recording  them  should  have  been 
officially  entrusted  to  a  liberal,  a  Bohemian,  and  a  Protestant  In  pur- 
suance of  his  task,  Palacky  found  it  necessary  to  examine  the  archives 
not  only  of  every  part  of  Bohemia,  but  of  Dresden,  Munich,  and 
other  of  the  Qerman  cities,  and  even  of  the  Yatican;  an  account  of 
hia  journey  to  which  and  his  investigations  there  he  published  in  the 
'Transfiotions  of  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences,'  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  first  volume  of  his  'History  of  Bohemia,' 
wnttap  in  the  Qerman  language,  and  published  at  the  expenae  of  the 
sta^^  appeared  in  1886.  Its  progress,  which  was  «loir,  vras  inter- 
rupted in  1848  by  the  share  which  the  country  took  in  the  agitaUona 
^  *J^^  JWr,  in  which  Palacky  took  a  oonspieuous  part. 


The  attempt  of  the  Hungarians  to  suppress  or  degrade  the  Slsvonio 
dialects  spoken  in  Pungai^  led  to  the  assembling  of  a  congress  at 
Pkague  of  the  Slavonic  subjects  of  the  Austrian  empire,  to  originate  s 
counter-movementy  and  to  uige  Slavouio  claims  in  genend.  Literature 
was  fiilly  represented  at  this  congress.  Palacky,  ^afarik^  and  Wocel, 
the  three  successive  editors  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Museum,'  wei^ 
three  of  its  members,  and  Palacky  was  chosen  its  'starosta/  or  president 
On  the  2nd  of  June  1848  a  procession  moved  from  the  Bohemiaii 
Museum,  formerly  the  Sternberg  palace,  to  Sophia  i^nd  in  the  Moldau^ 
where,  in  a  temporary  pavilion,  Palaoky  delivered  his  inaueural  speech, 
which  is  printed  in  the  'Casopis'  for  that  year.  "Thav'  he  began, 
"which  our  fathers  never  hoped  to  see,  that  which  in  our  youth 
merely  rose  before  ns  aa  a  glorious  dream,  that  which  a  short  time  ago 
we  did  not  dare  even  to  express  as  a  wish,  ii  now,  this  day,  this  very 
day,  presented  to  our  enraptured  eyes  as  a  living  fact.  Slavonic 
brethren  have  come  together  from  countries  sundered  far  and  wide^ 
have  come  to  us  in  Prague,  the  city  of  old  renown,  to  declare  that  they 
belong  to  one  great  family,  to  give  the  hand  to  an  eternal  bond  of  love 
and  brotherhood.".  .  .  "  The  freedom  that  we  now  desire,"  he  said, ''ia 
no  stranger  among  us — ^no  exotic  imported  from  foreign  lands;  it  is  a 
tree  that  has  grown  on  our  own  soil;  it  is  our  inheritance  from  gloriooB 
ancestors.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  taught  its 
value  by  the  bitter  experience  of  its  loss  for  ages.  That  we  have  now 
regained  it,  that  we  are  now  once  more  what  we  will  be,  free^  we  owe 
iii  the  first  instance  to  our  own  awakenbg,  to  our  own  perception  of 
what  alone  can  save  us,  and  next  to  our  gracious  King  and  Bmperor 
Ferdinand.  I,  who  knew  the  old  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  oar 
nation,  I,  who  see  with  a  clear  eye  the  glorious  future  that  is  opening  on  a 
countiy  that  is  the  belpved  of  my  soul.  I  may  exclaim  like  him  r^cqrded 
in  the  gospel,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thoii  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."*  But  a  few  days  were  suffieieni 
to  show  that  Palacky,  however  admirable  an  a  historian,  was  not 
endowed  wiUi  the  gift  of  prophecy.  After  a  few  meetings,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  among  other  things  to  found  a  great  library  of  books  in 
the  Slavonic  languages,  after  the  issue  of  a  few  documents,  one  of 
which,  signed  by  Puacky,  was  an  '  Address  of  the  Slavonic  Congreas  to 
the  nations  of  I^urope/  came  the  misunderstandings,  not  originating 
howeyer,  it  is  said,  in  the  congress,  wh^ch  led  so  early  as  the  12th  of 
June  to  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  before  a  week  was  over  \o  the 
bombardment  of  Prac^e  by  Windischgriitz.  The  Slavonic  Congress 
waa  broken  up  to  reassemble  in  happier  times,  but  the  time  for 
re-assembling  haa  not  yet  arrived.  Palaoky  was  afterwards  the  head 
of  the  Slavonic  party  at  the  diet  of  Kromsier,  but  the  diet  of  Eremsier 
has  proved  equally  abortive.  He  |b  now  peacefully  engaged  in  con- 
tinuing his  '  History  of  Bohemia.* 

The  *  History  of  Bohemia '  is  one  which  ought  to  have  many  attrac- 
tions for  an  English  student.  It  was  under  a  Bohemian  queen  of 
England,  the  eonaort  of  our  Richard  IL,  that  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffo 
which  were  effectually  smothered  in  England  were  carried  by  some  of 
her  followers  from  Oxford  to  Prague,  where  they  burst  into  a  flamd^ 
which  th>^W>  A  light  on  Bohemia  ix\  the  history  of  Europe.  It  was  under 
an  English  queen  of  Bohemia,  from  whom  Queen  Victoria's  claim  to 
tha  throne  of  England  ia  derived,  that  the  country  emerged  again  into 
notice,  to  be  ppnsiflnad  by  the  fatal  '  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain ' 
to  two  centuries  of  obscuri^  and  neglect.  Palacky's  will  no  doubt, 
when  completed,  be  the  standard  nistory  of  the  country.  It  i4 
written  not  onlv  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life,  but  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  materials 
and  a  general  tone  of  visour  and  spirit  Jn  religion  Palacky  is  a 
Protectant ;  in  politics,  a  lover  of  freedom ;  but  h^  historical  impsp 
tiality  and  candour  have  scarcely  been  questioned,  even  by  opponenU 
who  question  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrives.  He  was  assailed  by 
Kopitar  for  asserting  the  Bysantine  origin  of  the  Slavonic  liturgy,  a 
view  which  is  not  resarded  with  approbation  by  Catholics,  but  the 
general  voice  of  competent  judgea  has  been  on  Palacky's  side.  The 
'  Archiv  Cesky,'  a  collection  of  documents  in  the  Bohemisn  language 
hitherto  unnublished,  and  collected  by  Palacky  from  various  aoarcea, 
is  a  companion  to  the  history.  It  extends  to  three  quarto  volumes 
(1840-44),  and  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Bohemian  Statea 
The  smaller  works  of  Palacky  are  yery  numerous,  but  all  of  them 
relating  to  subjects  of  Bohemian  histoij,  literature  and  biography, 
except  his  'Theory  of  the  Beautiful,*  1821,  and  his  *Genenl  History 
of  4&sthetios,'  1823,  both  in  German,  a  language  which  he  writes  with 
perfect  mastery  unusual  in  a  Bohemian.  His  *  Elements  of  Bohemian 
Prosody,'  in  Bohemian,  published  in  conjunction  with  Safarik  in  1818, 
his 'Estimate  of  the  old  Bohemian  Historians,'  1880;  his  'Synchro- 
nistic View  of  Bohemian  DigniUries,'  1882;  his  'life  and  Literary 
Labours  of  Dobrowsky,'  1888  [Dobbowskt]  ;  his  '  Literary  Tour  to 
Italy  in  1887;'  his  'Oldest  Memorials  of  the  Bohemian  Language 
[Dobbowskt  and  Hanka],  1840,— all  in  Qerman— are  some  of  the 
most  important  In  1829  he  edited  a  third  volume  of  the  '  Smptores 
rerum  Bohemicarum,'  of  which  the  first  two  had  been  published  many 
years  before  by  Eder. 

PALiBTHATUS.  Four  Onek  vmters  of  thjs  name  are  mentibnaa 
by  SuidaS|the  oldest  of  whom,  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Athens,  if 
said  to  have  lived  before  the  Pomerio  times.  3iudas  quotes  the  Utl^ 
of  several  of  his  works-the « Cosmopcsa,  '•  The  Birth  of  ApoUojna 
Disna,^  Axi.    The  second  was  a  native  of  Paroa  or  ^ene,  who  lived  la 
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Uio  time  of  Aiiazeize*  HnemoD,  and  to  him  Saidas  Mcribes  a  work 
in  five  books  entitled  '  Of  Tilings  Incredible.'  The  third  Palephatas 
was  an  historian  of  Abydov,  and  a  great  friend  of  Aristotle.  The 
fourth  is  called  a  grammarian  of  Alexaodria  by  Soidas^  and  a  peripa- 
tetic philosopher  by  Tzetses  and  others;  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
Is  DOt  stated.  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  him,  entitled  '  Explanation 
of  Things  related  in  Mythology.'  This  seems  to  be  the  work  ^hich 
has  come  down  to  ns  in  <me  book^  divided  into  fifty  short  chapters, 
ooder  the  p^me  of  Pahephatus,  and  w|iioh  is  commonly  entitled  '  On 
Things  Incredible.'  The  author  explains,  according  to  his  fashion, 
the  oiigin  of  the  mythical  fables,  such  as  the  Centaurs,  Pasiphse^ 
Actseon,  &a,  to  which  he  attributes  an  historical  foundation  diseuised 
or  eo^npted  by  ignorance  or  love  of  the  marvellous.  The  best  editions 
of  the  text  is  that  of  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1789,  in  which  he  has  given  all 
the  passages  of  ancient  authors  concerning  the  various  writers  of  the 
name  of  Paliephatos ;  and  that  of  Westermvm  in  the  '  Scriptores 
Poetica  Historisd  Qrsoci,'  Branswick,  1848.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
work  was  publisbjed  at  Cambridge  in  1671,  and  a  French  translaiiou 
vas  published  at  Liiusanne  in  1771.  There  are  some  other  fragments 
under  the  name  of  Palaphatus  which  have  been  published  with  the 
work  above  mentioned — one  on  the  invention  of  the  purple  colour, 
and  the  other  on  the  first  discovery  of  iron. 

PALE'NCIA,  ALONSO  BE,  a  celebrated  Spanish  historian  of  the 
15lh  century,  was  bom,  as  appears  from  his  work  '  De  Synonymis,' 
dted  by  Pellicer  ('  Bibliotecade  Traductores,'  p.  7),  in  1423.  At  the 
sge  of  seventeen  he  became  page  to  Alfonso  de  Carthagena^  bishop  of 
Boigos,  and  author  of  the  *  Doctrinal  de  Caballero^'  prwted  at  Burgos 
m  1482,  in  whose  family  he  acquired  an  early  taste  for  letters.  He 
afterwards  wiaited  Italy,  where  h<^  became  acquainted  with  the  learned 
George  of  Trebizond,  whose  lectures  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric  he 
attended.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  royal  historiographer  by  Alfonso,  younger  brother  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile.  After  Alfonso's  death  he  attached  himself  to 
the  fortune  of  Isabella,  and  was  employed  in  many  delicate  nego- 
ciations,  particularly  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  that  princess  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  [Fxbdiicand.]  On  the  accession  of  Isabella 
to  the  throne  of  Castile  he  was  confirmed  in  his  ofi^ce  of  national 
chronicler,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  the  composition  of 
philological  and  historical  work^  and  translations  from  the  classics. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  since  it  appears  from  his  own  statement  (Hendez^  'Typographia 
Espannola»'  Mad.,  179(>,  p.  190)  that  his  version  of  Josephus  was  not 
completed  till  the  year  1492. 

The  moftt  popular  of  Polencia's  writings  are  his  '  Chronicle  of 
Henxy  lY.'  and  his  Latin  '  Decades,'  eont$dning  the  reign  of  Isabella 
down  to  the  taking  of  Baza  from  the  Moor^  in  1489 :  an  edition  of 
the  former  work  has  been  published  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of 
History.  Palencia's  style,  far  from  the  scholastic  pedantry  so  common 
smong  the  writers  of  bis  age,  exhibits  the  business-like  manner  of  a 
msa  of  the  world.  His  sentiments  are  expressed  with  boldness;  but 
the  scenes  he  describes,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  an  actor,  are 
■ometimes  delineated  with  party  feeling.  He  passes  however  for  one 
of  the  best  Spanish  historians,  and  his  works  are  very  much  com- 
mended by  Zurita,  Clemencin,  and  other  critics.  Besides  the  two 
above-mentioned  historical  works,  Palencia  wrote,  '  £1  Universal 
Vocabulario  en  Latin  y  Romance,'  Sev.,  1495 ;  '  Los  libros  de  Flavio 
Josepho '  ih.,  1491 ;  <Las  Yidas  de  Plutarco,'  ib.,  1608;  <E1  Espejo  de 
la  Cnu^^  ib^  1486 ;  and  several  other  works  still  in  manuscript  Two 
copies  of  hia  m^usoript  *  Chronicle  of  Heniy  lY.'  are  in  the  Ubiary 
of  the  British  Museum,  BiU  Kg.,  Kos.  297  and  298. 

(Prescoit,  HUtory  of  Ferdinand  and  UaheUOf  vol  i.  p.  136 ;  Nioolaa 
Antonio,  Bib.  Mitp.  Vetus^  vol  il  p.  397,;  Clemencin,  Blogio  de  la 
JieyiM  CatoUeOf  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  M&n*  de  la  Acad,  de  la 

PALESTRI'KA,  GIOVANNI  PIERLUiai  DA,  a  oomppaer  of  tho 
greatest  renown  in  the  annala  of  music^  waa  bom  at  Paleatrinay  near 
Uome  (the  ancient  Piteneste),  according  to  his  biographer  the  Abb6 
haini,  in  1624*  Of  his  fauiUy  nothing  is  known,  except  that  his 
parents  were  mean  in  rank  and  in  eircumstonoes  corresponding  to 
(heir  station.  The  name  of  the  master  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  instructed  him  in  an  art  in  wbioh  he  became  so  famous 
■eems  to  have  been  Claude  Ooudimel,  a  native  of  Besanyon,  a  disciple 
of  the  Franoo-Belgic  school,  a  Hqguenoty  and  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Bartholomew  massacre  of  1672L 

.  Palestrina  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Chapel  to  Pope  Julius  IIL 
in  1561,  to  whom  in  1564  he  dedicated  hi|  first  work,  consisting  of 
four  masa^  for  four  voices.  Julius,  to  reward  the  oomposer,  pitted 
him  araoog  the  aingers  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  who  were  weU  paid 
fqr  their  services.  The  college  of  ohaplain-aingera  remonstrated,  and 
(•leaded  tho  law  that  no  new  member  could  be  associated  with  them 
unless  elected  by  a  majority  of  themselves ;  but  in  vain :  the  mandate 
of  the  iitfiUlible  tiara  waa  obeyed,  though  not  without  a  kind  of  pro- 
test In  1655  however  Cardinal  Caraffa  succeeded  to  the  papal 
throne^  nndt^r  the  title  of  Paul  lY.,  and  finding  that  Palestrina  had 
quitted  tk  state  of  celibacy,  which  all  the  higher  appointments  in  the 
fpostolio  ^la^  enjoined,  abruptly  dismissed  him.  For  some  tim^ 
he  felt  aevevfly  ]»ia  atraitenfd  cirpumstanoes;  then  gladly  aeeepted 
the  plaee  of  Maestro  diCape^  of  Si  John  in  the  I^tenmi  which  he 


exchanged  in  1561  for  a  more  lucrative  situation  at  Santa  Maria 
Magffiore,  and  in  1671  was  restored  to  his  post  in  the  Yatican.  Up 
to  the  year  1660  he  composed  many  works  for  the  Church,  among 
which  Bainl  especially  mention^  those  '  Improper^/  *'  so  remarkable 
for  depth  of  science  and  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  the  sense  of 
the  words."  '*To  hear  them  as  executed  on  Good  Friday  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,''  says  tne  abb^,."the  mind  is  subdued  by  emotions  of 
tenderness  and  awe; "  but,  judging  from  the  '  Improperia '  published 
by  Dr.  Barney  in  his  collection  of  music  performed  in  the  CapeUa 
^ontificia,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  much-extolled  compositions,  con* 
sisting  of  the  simplest  counterpoint,  must  owe  their  effect  to  plaoe  and 
high-wrought  feelings. 

During  the  above  perio^  however  the  Council  of  Trent,  among 
other  matters,  took  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  music  into  serious  con- 
sideration, and  appointed  two  cardinals  whom  they  charged  with  its 
reform,  who  called  to  assist  them  a  committee  of  eight  sdected  from 
the  college  of  chaplain-singers.  Much  discussion  arose  out  of  ^o  ^bb^ 
The  cardinals  reasonably  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  the  secular 
tunes  which  had  been  recklessly  foisted  into  the  sacred  service,  many 
of  them  vulgar;  some  obscene,  and  required  more  simplicity  in  the] 
music.  The  singers  defended  the  melodies,  and  contended  for  the 
florid  and  elaborate.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  Palestrina  should 
write  a  mass  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  their  eminences,  and  on  his. 
success  depended  the  fate  at  that  time  of  music  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  consequence  of  this  determination  he  produced  three 
masses  for  six  yoices.  The  two  first  were  rather  coldly  approve4,  but 
the  third  was  ponsidered  as  the  perfection  of  art^  and  the  singers  even 
could  not  restrain  their  expressions  of  admiration  during  its  perform- 
ance. This  is  known  under  the  title  of  the  "^Mass  of  Pope  MarceUus.' 
He  applied  all  his  powers  on  the  ivork,  and  wrought  himself  up  to  the 
most  enthusiastic  pitch.  On  his  manuscript  were  found  the  words 
'^Domine,  illumina  oculos  meos."  The  pope^  ''before  whom  this 
mass  was  performed,  was  enraptured,  and  compared  it  to  the  heavenly 
melodies  which  the  apostle  John  heard  in  his  ecstatic  tiance."  "  Br 
this  one  great  example  the  question  was  now  for  ever  set  it  rest, 
says  Hanke  (in  his  '  History  of  the  Popes,'  acknowledging  Baini  as  his 
authority) ;  '*a  path  was  opened,  in  following  which  the  most  beauti^ 
ful,  the  most  touching  works,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  Churchy 

were  produced. This  ari,  which  had  been  perhaps  more 

completely  alienated  from  the  spirit  and  service  of  the  Church  than 
any  other,  now  became  the  most  closely  oonneoted  with  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  important  to  Catholicism.  . Spiritual  senti- 
mentality and  rapture  were  the  favourite  themes  of  poetry  ancl 
painting.  Music,  which  speaks  a  language  more  direct,  more  impi*e3- 
sive,  more  adapted  to  ideal  expression  than  any  other  art,  became  the 
interpreter  of  these  emotionS|  and  thus  subjugated  all  minds  to  her 
empire;"  (Mrs.  Austins  translation  of.  Banke,  voL  1.)  tVe  here 
agam  find  the  warm  expressions  of  an  enthusiast,  no  doubt ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  heard  these  compositioj^s  per- 
formed imder  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  very  influencing  nature — • 
under  the  roof  of  the  grandest  temple  ih  the  world,  with  every 
advantage  that  the  finest  execution,  a  solemnity  unequalled  for 
imposing  efi'eot,  and  the  nrast  exciting  religious  associations  oould 
bestow. 

On  the  restoration  of  Palestrina  to  his  office^  his  fame  spread  widely, 
Cardinal  Pacecco  announced  to  him  that  Philip  UL  of  Spain  would 
receive  with  satisfaction  any  work  from  the  composer  that  he  might 
dedicate  to  him.  To  his  other  appointments  was  now  added  that  of 
'Maestro'  to  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  also  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  school  established  by  Qio.  Maria  Zannini.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  charged  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  task  of 
reviving  the  Roman  Gradual  and  Antiphoner,  which  however  he  did 
not  live  to  complete — a  duty  performed  by  his  son,  an  only  aorviving 
chikL  Bather  late  in  life  his  pecuniary  circumstances  must  have  been 
much  improved,  for  on  his  death-bed,  after  bleasiAg  his  son,  he  added^ 
'*  I  leayq  many  unpublisbed  works,  and  thanks  to  the  Abb^  de  Baum^ 
the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  l\iscany,  I  leava 
you  also  the  paeans  of  publishing  them."  In  January  16d4  it  became 
evident  that  his  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
the  following  month,  after  receiving  the  last  rites  of  the  church  froQl 
the  hands  of  lus  friend  (the  future  Saint)  Filippo  di  Neri,  he  expired* 
Of  his  funeral,  Torrij^io  (*Grotte  Yaticano,'  ii.  166)  says,  **  In  St.  Peter's 
church,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Simon  and  St  Jude,  was  interred,  in 
consequence  of  his  extraordinary  abilitiesF  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  tbt 
ffreat  musical  composer,  and  Maeetro  di  CapeUa  of  this  church.  Hit 
funeral  was  attendied  by  all  the  musicians  of  Rome,  and  '  JAbera  flls^ 
Domrne^*  aa  composed  by  himself,  was  sung  by  five  ohoirs.  On  hif 
coffin  was  this  inscription : — ^' Johannes  Petrua  Aloysius  Pneneatiausi 
MusicsB  Princeps.' " 

Palestrina's  musio  ia  learned  and  grave^  and  that  written  for  the 
church — as  well,  indeed,  aa  much  that  proceeded  from  the  same  sdUKft 
— when  heard  m  the  kind  of  place  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  attended 
by  pomp  and  pageantry,  is  strongly  felt  by  all,  and  acta  with  irre* 
sistible  force  on  sensitive  minds.  But  in  the  oonoert-room  or  ohamberi 
his  oompositiousj  whether  sacred  or  seoular,  have,  with  few  exception% 
no  charms  for  hearers  who  have  not  cultivated  a  taste  for  simple,  solid, 
airlow  harmony,  or  for  the  intricacies  of  f ogal  points  well  woven  with 
a  skill  that  owed  more   to   study  than  genina.     His  works  ara 
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ezceediugly  numerons,  chiefly  ecolesiastioal ;  but  indudiDg  also  many 
madiigala,  now  rarely  performed,  except  in  societies  devoted  to  this 
species  of  musia  Clever  as  these  are,  their  diyoees  is  undeniable,  and 
they  are  perhaps  more  praised  than  admired.  Three  of  his  motets 
are  in  use  in  our  cathednds,  adapted  by  Dean  Aldrich  to  the  English 
version  of  the  44th,  63rd,  and  115th  Psalms.  Of  these  the  first,  *  We 
have  heard  with  our  ears,'  and  third,  '  Not  unto  us,'  are  printed  in 
Br.  Arnold's  *  Collection  of  Cathedral  Music :'  the  second  appears  in 
its  original  state  in  Hawkins's  '  History/  iii.  175.  Of  his  madrigals  but 
one  is  found  in  Yonge's  '  Musics  Traosalpina'  (1588),  a  work  containing 
twenty  madrigals  by  Italian  masters ;  and  this  is  the  only  composition 
of  Palestrina  noticed  in  'La  Musa  Madrigalesca '  (1887);  an  elegant, 
interesting  volume,  comprising  the  words  of  895  compositions,  chiefly 
madrigals,  "  of  the  Elisabethan  age,"  together  with  many  translations 
from  the  Italian,  and  much  curious  matter.  The  Padre  Martini,  in  his 
'Saggio  di  Contrappunto,'  has  given  two  madrigals,  and  several  extracts, 
ftom  the  works  of  this  celebrated  master,  all  of  them  evincing  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  art^  as  understood  and  practised  in  his  time,  but  all 
exclusively  confined  to  that  style  now  diBtinguished  by  his  cognomen 
^by  the  term  'alia  Palestrina.* 

PALEY,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  the  year  1748. 
He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Craven,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  During  his  infancy  his  father  removed 
to  Qiggleswick  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  fiimily  property,  having  been 
appointed  head>master  of  King  Edward's  School  in  that  place.  He 
was  educated  under  his  paternal  roof,  and  speedily  distingulBhed 
himself  by  great  abilities,  a  studious  disposition,  and  a  ripeness  and 
discrimination  of  intellect.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  entered  a 
BiEsr  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  on  which  occasion  his  father 
declared  that  he  would  turn  out  a  *'  very  great  man,"  for  he  had  by 
far  the  clearest  head  he  had  ever  met  wiUi  in  his  Ufe.  He  graduated 
in  January  1768,  and  was  senior  wrangler.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in  1766,  and  soon  siter  became  one  of 
the  tutors.  In  1775  his  friend  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  in  Westmorland.  Shortly  afterwards 
be  married,  left  the  university,  and  retired  to  his  living.  He  passed 
through  a  succession  of  preferments,  of  trifling  value,  in  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle;  and  in  the  year  1794  Dr.  Porteus,  biBhop  of  LondoD, 
made  him  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Dr.  Prettyman  promoted 
him  to  the  subdeanery  of  Lincoln  cathedraL  The  year  following  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Barrington,  gave  him  the  valuable  rectory 
of  Bishop- Wearmouth.  His  time  was  now  spent  between  his  sub* 
deanery  and  Us  living,  with  occasional  visits  to  Craven  and  Cumber- 
jlsnd ;  and  his  life,  unchequered  by  any  events  of  importance,  was 
loccupied  in  the  quiet  performance  of  his  duties,  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  in  completing  that  series  of  works  which  will  perpetuate 
his  name.  The  latter  part  of  his  existence  was  painfully  subject  to 
attacks  of  dLsease,  which  tenninated  in  his  death,  May  25, 1805. 

In  matters  of  opinion,  Paley  was  liberal-minded  and  charitable;  he 
|was  a  friend  to  free  inquiry,  and  an  able  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
|dvil  and  religious  liberty;  and  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  oom- 
[menced  their  laboun  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  he  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  that  diflgraoeful  traffic. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  distinguished  not  so  much  for  originality  as  for 
that  power  of  intellect  by  which  he  grasps  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  handles  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own ;  for  the  consummate 
skill  with  which  he  disposes  and  follows  out  his  aif^ument^  and  for  a 
style  peculiarly  soited  to  philosophical  investigations— strong,  exact, 
and  dear,  and  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  which,  though  some- 
times homely,  express  and  illustrate  Us  meaning  most  forcibly  and 
Imost  distinctly. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  of  his  works,  'The  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,'  was  published  in  the  year  1785.  The 
general  outlines  of  it  had  been  delivered  as  lectures  to  his  pupils  when 
he  was  a  tutor  in  the  university.  Though  in  many  respects  faulty, 
the  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  our  oountry.  His 
desire  of  introducing  into  the  foundation  of  his  system  too  much  of 
the  exactness  of  demonstrative  science,  has  occasionally  led  him  to 
define  things  which  in  their  nature  are  hidetermiuate— wUch  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  precise  and  formal  definition.  His 
account  of  the  law  of  honour  and  of  virtue  is  of  this  character.  He  is 
also  too  fond  of  putting  forward  disjunctive  propositions,  and  reasoning 
upon  them  as  though  they  were  exhaustive,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
methodt  of  adminitteringjualiee.  Hence  bin  applications  are  sometimes 
fettered  and  his  conclusions  defective.  Both  in  his  metaphysical  and 
etUcal  views,  Paley  was  a  follower  of  Locke.  Locke,  in  excluding 
innate  ideas,  overlooks  innate  capacities;  and  Paley  denies  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  moral  sense— of  any  faculty  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
discriminate  right  and  wrong. 

TUs  work  is  divided  into  two  parts^— Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political 
Philosophy.  In  the  first  part,  after  giving  some  account  of  the  law  of 
honour,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Scriptures,  as  rules  of  action ; 
rejecting  the  notion  of  a  moral  sense,  or  an  innate  capacity  of  moral 
judgment;  and  defining  what  he  means  by  human  happiness  and 
virtue, — Paley  proceeds  to  explain  the  principles  and  lay  down  the 
foouoation  of  his  system.  This  he  does  in  book  ii,  *  On  Moral  Obliga- 
tion.' A  man  is  said  to  be  obliged  when  he  is  urged  by  a  violent 
motive  resulting  from  the  command  of  anothor.    In  moral  matlera^ 


the  motive  is  the  expectation  of  future  reward  or  punishment,  sod  tb« 
command  is  from  Qod.  Hence  private  happiness  is  the  motive,  and 
the  will  of  God  the  rule.  But  how  is  the  will  of  Qod  known  T  From 
two  sources — ^the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  light  of  nature; 
and  the  method  of  coming  at  the  divine  will  concerning  any  aocion, 
by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  the  scuon  to 
promote  or  diminish  the  general  happiness.  Here  then  Paley  arrives 
at  his  principle,  that  "  whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the  atility 
of  any  moral  rule  alone  wUch'  constitutes  the  obligation  of  it."  Its 
utility  is  to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  general  oooseqaenees; 
it  must  be  expedient  upon  the  whole,  in  the  long  run,  in  sU  its  effects 
collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  immediate  and 
direct.  Having  settled  Us  principle,  he  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  the 
determination  of  moral  duties.  He  takes  a  three-fold  division  of 
duties :  namely,  those  which  a  man  owes  to  hiM  neighbour,  or  relaUfe 
duties ;  those  wUch  he  owes  to  Umself ;  and  those  wUoh  he  owes  to 
God.  The  first  set  are  determinate  or  indeterminate :  determinate, 
such  as  promises,  contracts,  oaths.  The  obligation  to  keep  a  promise, 
according  to  the  principle  of  expediency,  arises  from  the  circomstaooe 
that  "confidence  in  promises  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human 
life ;"  and  the  sense  in  which  a  promise  is  to  be  interpreted  is  that 
wUch  tiie  promisor  knowingly  and  willingly  conveys  to  the  mind  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Contracts  are  mutual  promises,  and 
therefore  governed  by  the  same  principles;  consequently,  whatever  i^ 
expected  by  one  side,  and  known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is  to 
be  deemed  a  part  or  condition  of  the  contract  Oaths  are  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  '  animus  imponentis,'  that  is,  in  the  seoie 
which  the  imposer  intends  by  them.  Indeterminate  duties  are  charity, 
gratitude,  and  the  like.  They  are  called  indeterminate  because  no 
precise  and  formal  limits  cau  be  assigned  to  their  exercise.  Anotber 
class  belonging  to  this  first  set  of  duties  originate  from  the  constitution 
of  the  sexes.  The  second  set  of  duties  are  those  which  a  man  owes  to 
himself.  As  there  are  few  duties  or  crimes  whose  effects  are  oonfioed 
to  the  individu^  little  is  said  about  them.  A  man's  duty  to  biooaelf 
consists  in  the  care  of  his  faculties  and  the  preservation  of  Us  person, 
and  the  guarding  against  those  practices  which  tend  to  injure  the  one 
or  the  oUier.  The  third  division  of  duties  are  those  which  are  due  to 
God.  In  one  aense,  every  duty  is  a  duty  to  God ;  but  there  are  some 
of  which  God  is  the  object  as  well  aa  the  author :  these  an  worship 
and  reverence. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  elements  of  politieal 
knowledge.  In  determining  the  grounds  of  oiTil  government  and  the 
reasons  of  obedience  to  it,  Paley  is  guided  by  the  same  principle  as 
that  wUch  constitutes  the  foundation  of  hu  moral  system—'  Utility.' 
The  controversies  on  the  origin  of  government  have  been  many  and 
bitter.  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  his  followers,  among  whom  the  (Motd 
Tractaton  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  present  day,  hold  the  notion 
of  a  divine  and  inalienable  right  in  kings  to  goyem,  and  the  corres- 
ponding obligation  of  passive  obedience  in  their  subjects.  They 
contend  that  God  vested  in  Adam,  the  father  of  mankind,  an  absolute 
power  over  his  posterity,  and  that  this  power  descends  without  dimi- 
nution to  kings,  the  representatives  of  AdauL  Locke^  on  the  other 
hand,  supposes  a  Social  Compact,  a  compact  between  the  dticen  and  the 
state,  as  the  grotmd  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other; 
a  mutual  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  their  connection,  and  the  con- 
dition on  which  one  undertakes  to  govern  and  the  other  to  obey. 
Psley  rejects  both  theories.  He  puts  3ie  divine  right  of  kings  en  the 
same  footing  as  the  divine  right  of  constables, — the  law  of  the  land. 
Against  the  Social  Compact  he  urges  that  it  is  false  in  fact  and  prog* 
nant  with  dangerous  conclusions.  The  principles  he  assigns  as  the 
only  reason  of  the  subjectTs  obligatioft  to  civil  obedience^  is  the  **  Will 
of  God,  as  collected  from  expediency."  Public  utility  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  government.  Hence,  whatever  irregularity,  or  violations 
of  equi^,  or  fraud  and  violence  may  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
acquisition  of  supreme  power,  when  the  state  is  once  peaceably  settled, 
and  the' good  of  its  subjects  promoted,  obedience  to  it  becomes  a  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  legitimacy  of 
the  rulmg  authority,  if  it  become  corrupt,  n^llgent  of  the  publie 
welfare^  and  cease  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  governed,  it  is 
right  to  put  it  down  and  establish  another  in  ita  place.  After  defining 
and  giving  some  account  of  civil  liberty,  in  which,  as  in  enrj  other 
part  of  hui  wox^  he  adheres  strictly  to  Us  principle — 'ntili^,'  which 
he  follows  out  to  its  consequences,— he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  diffe- 
rent  forms  of  government,  eepedally  the  British  constitution,  their 
advantages^  and  disadvanti^ses,  the  nature  of  crimes  and  punishments, 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

With  respect  to  religious  estobUshments  also, '  expediency '  goveoB 
all  his  views  and  oonclosions.  As  no  fonn  of  ohoroh-govemmeot  is 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  a  religious  establishment  is  no  part 
of  Christianity ;  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.  But  the  meass 
mast  be  judged  of  according  to  their  efficiency ;  this  is  the  only 
standard;  consequently  the  authority  of  a  church  establishment  is 
founded  in  its  utility.  For  the  same  reascm  tests  and  sabsoripbons 
ought  to  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible ;  but  when  no  present 
neoearity  requires  unusual  strictness,  confessions  of  fidth  ought  to  be 
oonverted  into  articles  of  peace.  In  establishing  a  religion,  when 
unaUmi^  cannot  be  maintained,  the  will  of  the  minority  should  be 
OMumlted^  because  less  evU  and  inoonvanienoe  mustattend  this  thsn  any 
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other  pUn.  On  the  aame  piindple  penooation  is  oondemnad  and 
toleration  jnatified;  because  the  former  never  produoed  any  real 
ehange  of  opinion,  whUst  the  latter  enoourages  inquiiy  and  advances 
the  progress  of  truth. 

The  book  ends  wil^  the  subjects  of  population  and  provision,  agri- 
oolture  and  commerce,  and  military  establishments.  "  The  final  view," 
observes  Paley,  *<  of  all  national  politics  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  happineBS."  In  legislation,  in  government^  in  levying  war, 
this  is  the  ruling  principle ;  and  in  relation  to  these  questions,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  his  worl^  he  applies  it  wiUi  great  skill  and  with  a 
most  masterly  judgment. 

In  1790  he  publuhed  his  '  Hone  Paulinss,'  certainly  the  most  original 
of  his  works,  and  executed  with  sicgular  ability.  He  here  opens  a  new 
department  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity.  By  a  comparison  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  the  history  of  that  apostle,  as  delivered  in  the 
'Acts,'  and  by  nuurking  what  he  designates  the  '^ undesigned  coinci- 
dences "  of  the  one  with  the  other,  he  establishes  the  genuineness  of 
both,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  ingeoious  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  conclusive  species  of  testimony  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion. 

His  '  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity'  appeared  in  1794.  In 
the  oompoaition  of  this  work  he  availed  himself  Uurgely  of  the  labours 
of  the  learned  La^dner  and  of  Bishop  DouG(las,  but  the  materials  sre 
wfouzht  up  with  so  much  address  and  dispoeed  with  so  much  skill, 
snd  the  axniment  laid  before  the  reader  in  so  dear  and  convincing  a 
form,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  books  of  tiie 
kind.  The  aigument,  which  is  opened  and  illuBtrated  with  singular 
ability,  is  briefly  this :— A  revelation  can  be  made  only  by  means  of 
miraculous  interference.  To  work  a  mirade  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  Supreme  Bdog.  If  therefore  mirades  have  been  wrought  in  con- 
firmation  of  a  relmen,  they  are  the  visible  testimony  of  God  to  the 
divine  authority  of  that  religion.  Consequently,  if  the  mirades  alleged 
ia  behalf  of  Chnstianity  were  actually  performed,  the  Christian  religion 
must  be  the  true  one.  Whether  the  mirades  were  actually  performed 
or  not^  depends  upon  the  credibility  of  those  who  |)rofesseid  to  be  wit- 
loftoen 


em,  that  is,  the  Apostles  and  first  disdples  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  their  credibility  is  demonstrated  from  this  consideration — **  that 
th^  passed  their  fives  in  labours,  dangeri,  and  sufferings  voluntarily 
uidergona  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
loldy  in  consequence  of  their  bdief  in  those  accounts ;  and  that  they 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct." 
They  could  not  have  been  deceived;  they  must  have  known  whether 
Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not ;  tbey  must  have  known  whether  the 
mirades  he  did  were  real  or  pretended.  Neither  could  they  have  bden 
deodven ;  they  had  no  intdligible  purpose  to  aocompUsh  by  decryp- 
tion ;  they  had  everything  to  loee  bv  it  On  the  other  hand,  by  bdng 
still— by  letting  the  subject  rest — they  might  have  escaped  the  suffer^ 
ing^  they  endured.  It  is  perfectly  inconcdvable,  and  entirely  out  of 
sU  the  prindples  of  human  action,  that  men  should  set  about  propa- 
pting  what  they  know  to  be  a  lie,  and  yet  not  only  gain  nothing  by  it^ 
but  expose  themselves  to  the  manifest  consequences— enmity  and 
hatred,  danger  and  death. 

His  last  great  work, '  Natural  Theology,'  was  published  in  1802.  As 
noticed  dae where  [Nhuwehttt,  iteBir^BD,  voL  iv.,  ooL  511],  it  has 
been  shown  that^  for  the  general  idea  and  most  of  the  materials  of  this 
work,  Paley  was  indebted  to  the  'Religious  Philosopher'  of  Nieuwentyt^ 
the  KngHth  version  of  which  was  published  about  eighty  years  earlier. 
The  only  explanation  of  this  apparent  plaoarism  is  that  furnished  by 
Fdey's  known  method  of  composition.  This,  like  his  other  works^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt^  was  written  from  the  materials  collected  in 
his  notes  for  his  lectures  as  a  college  tutor;  and  probably  against 
ndther  the  arguments  nor  the  illustrations  which  he  copiea  did  he 
enter  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  he  borrowed  them.  It 
mic^t  easily  happen  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  course  of  so  many 
years  (the  'Natural  Thedogy'  was  written  more  than  five-and-twenty 
yea^  alter  removing  from  Cambridge,  and,  as  he  expresdy  says,  while 
prevented  by  ill-heolth  from  discha^ing  his  regular  duties)  to  recover 
the  original  authorities,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  do  so.  Had 
Pdey  himself  been  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge,  we  fancy  he 
would  have  done  it  by  pointing  to  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  Us 
'Moral  Philosophy,'  which  seems  to  us  fully  to  meet  the  case  and 
corrobormte  what  we  have  here  suggested.  It  may  be  thought  necessary 
to  explain,  he  says,  why  "  I  have  scarcely  ever  referred  to  anv  other 
book,  or  mentioned  the  name  of  the  author  whose  thoughts,  and  some- 
timee,  poeubly,  whose  very  expresnons  I  have  adopted.  My  method 
of  writing  has  constantly  been  this,  to  extract  what  I  could  from  my 
own  stores  and  my  own  reflectiona  in  tiie  first  place;  to  put  down 
that,  and  afterwards  to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  readings  as 
fell  in  my  way.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  such  a  plan  upon  the  production 
itself  will  be,  that^  whilst  some  parts  in  matter  or  in  manner  may  be 
new,  others  may  be  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  old.  I  inake 
DO  pretensions  to  perfect  originality :  I  daim  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  compiler.  Much  no  doubt  is  borrowed :  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  notes  for  this  work  having  been  prepared  for  some  years,  and 
such  things  having  been  from  time  to  time  inserted  in  them  as 
appeared  to  me  worth  preserving,  and  sudi  ineertions  made  commooly 
without  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  they  were  taken,  I  should, 
at  this  timei,  have  found  a  difficulty  in  recovering  those  names  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  be  able  to  render  to  every  man  his  own.    Nor, 
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to  speak  the  truth,  did  it  appear  to  me  worth  while  to  repeat  the 
search  merely  for  this  purpose.  When  authorities  are  relied  upon, 
names  must  be  produced :  when  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  sdence, 
it  may  be  unjust  to  borrow  the  invention  without  acknowledging  the 
author.  But  in  an  argumentative  treatise,  and  upon  a  subject  whidi 
allows  no  place  for  discovery  or  invention  properly  so  called;  ...  I 
should  have  thought  it  superfluous,  had  it  been  eaaier  to  me  than  St 
was,  to  have  interrupted  my  text  or  crowded  my  margin  with  refeieacsa 
to  every  author  whose  sentiment  I  have  made  use  of."  We  do  not 
adopt  this  statement  as  satis&ctory,  but  quote  it  as  the  apology  which 
Pdey  did  put  forth  in  one  work,  and  would  probably  have  <%red  In 
this  had  he  antidpated  the  objection.  But  it  is  only  hit  to  add  that 
Pdey  has  wonderfully  improved  where  he  has  borrowed,  and  made 
that  dear,  impresdve^  and  convincing^  which  in  the  oiiglnd  was  oon- 
fused,  illogical,  and  tiresome.  He  has  added  too  more  than  he  his 
borrowed;  and,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  productions^  the  matter  is 
arrangcNd  and  the  argument  followed  out  with  consummate  judgment. 
His  object  is  to  establish  the  fact  of  benevdent  design  in  the  works 
of  the  viable  creation.  Hence  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Designing 
Intelligence  ia  inferred;  and  his  personality,  unity,  and  goodness 
demonstrated.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  convincing^  but  one  of 
the  most  delightful  books  in  the  "Rngii^h  langoage, 

A  vduable  edition  of  this  work,  wiSi  notes  and  sdentiflo  illnstntion% 
was  pubUshed  a  few  years  since  by  Lord  Brougham  snd  Sir  C  Bdl,  the 
former  furnishing  a  preliminary  discourse  of  naturd  theology.  The 
discourse  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  contains  an  expodtion  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence  on  which  naturd  theology 
rests,  with  the  intention  of  proving  that  it  is  as  much  a  sdence  of  ^ 
induction  as  dther  phydcd  or  mentd  philosophy ;  and  the  second  is 
devoted  to  a  condderation  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures  which  the 
study  is  calculated  to  afford.  Subjoined  to  the  volume  are  some  notes 
on  various  metaphydcd  points  oonoeofeed  with  the  suHject 

Besides  the  above  works,  Plsl^  waa  the  author  of  various  sermons 
snd  tracts.  Numerous  editions  of  his  'Naturd  Theology'  and 
'  Bvidenoes'  have  been  published,  as  wdl  as  severd  oomplete  editions 
of  his  works.  A  complete  edition,  in  4  vols.,  containing  posthumous 
sermons,  published  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  Edmund  Pal^t  in  1888,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  edition. 

PALQRAVB,  SIR  FRANCIS,  KiriQBT.  was  bom  in  London.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Pdgrave  in  lieu  of  that  of  Cohen.  In  1827  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  became  known  to 
those  of  the  literary  public  who  take  an  intereat  in  the  bistoricd  anti- 
quities of  Qreat  Britain  by  some  learned  articles  which  were  ascribed 
to  him,  in  periodical  publications^  an<i  by  the  *  Parliamentary  Writs,' 
2  vols,  foho,  1827-84,  which  he  edited  under  the  Commi«ioneis  of 
Public  Records.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Conciliatory  Reform :  a  Letter  addxsased  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Spring  Rioe^  M.P.,  on  the  Means  of  reoondliqg 
Parliamentary  Reform  to  the  Interests  snd  Opinions  of  the  diflbrent 
Orders  of  the  Community;  together  with  the  Draft  of  a  Bill  founded 
on  the  Ministerid  Bill,  but  adapted  more  dosdy  to  the  Prindples  and 
Precedents  of  the  Constitution.'  About  this  time  he  was  elected  F.B.a, 
and  F.aA.  In  the  vear  1881  he  published  '  The  History  of  Koglaad ; 
Anglo-Saxon  Period,^  12mo^  in  '  The  Family  Library.'  This  littb  work 
is  written  in  a  popular  manner,  with  much  liveliness  of  styles  snd 
displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  detdls  of  this  period  of  Rnglish 
hifiiory.  In  1882  he  reodved  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  servioss 
generally,  and  especially  for  his  attention  to  constitutiond  and  pariia- 
mentaiy  literature.  He  is  also  a  K.H.  In  the  same  year  he  paukhed 
his  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwedth :  An^o-Saxon 
Period,  containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Policy,  and  the  Institations  arising 
out  of  the  Laws  and  Usages  which  prevsUed  before  the  Conqnest^'  2  vols. 
4to.  In  the  first  vdume  of  this  vduable  work  Sur  Frauds  Pdgrmve 
examines  into  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  sodety  during  the  Anglo-  I 
Saxon  period,  connecting  them  with  the  usages  and  l^^d  institutions. 
He  afterwards  discusses  the  politicd  and  municipd  government^  and 
the  eodeaiasticd  polity,  and  treats  of  the  warfare,  protracted  for  some 
centuries,  between  the  invaders  and  the  Briton«,  introdudng  much  new 
and  curious  matter.  He  afterwards  connects  tiie  politicd  and  legal 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  those  of  the  continent  under 
Charlemsgne  and  his  sucoessorsi  The  second  volume  of  the  work  is 
entitled  '  Proofs  and  Illustrations,'  and  is  supplementary  to  the  first 
vdume.  The  work  is  especially  vduable  to  tiie  inquirers  intb  the 
origin  of  English  jurisprudence,  sffording  at  the  same  time  abundance 
of  ourious  information  on  the  other  early  institutions  of  the  country. 

About  a  year  after  the  pasaing  of  the  'Act  to  amend  the  Bepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  in  England  and  Wdes,'  the  king  issued,  in 
July  1883,  a  Commisdon  under  the  Qreat  Sed  to  twenty  gentlemen, 
**  to  inquire  into  the  eiisting  state  of  the  Munidpd  Corporations  of 
England  and  Wdea."  Of  these  twenty  gentlemen  £Ur  Franda  Palgrave 
waa  one^  and  he  pubUshed  in  the  same  year  '  Observations  on  the  Prin- 
dples to  be  adopted  in  the  Establishment  of  New  Monidpalities,  the 
Reform  of  Andent  Corporations,  and  the  Cheap  Administration  of 
Juatioe,'  8vo.  The  reports  of  the  commiedoners  on  individud  oorpo- 
rationa  occupied  five  felio  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  a  sixth  volume 
oontained  important  information  on  matters  connected  with  the  corpo- 
rations, and  the  results  of  the  whole  inquiry  were  presented  in  a  Qenoal 
Report,  published  in  1885,  and  signed  by  sixteen  of  thecommii  ' 
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Btt  Fntiois  Palgmve  wti  on«  of  the  four  who  did  not  iiga  tlie  (General 
Bvport^  md  in  the  MAie  jeta  he  ptiblished  the  'PKoUnt  of  Bit 
Vnoidi  Palgnve  agi^tt  the  FlMt  Beport  of  the  GbmtniMiontfra 
Mpointed  to  inqnive  into  the  Hunicipal  CotpontioDB  of  England  and 
Walea»'  in  whieh  he  oontroterted  maLv  of  the  itai^mentfl  contained 
in  the  Qeaeral  Report,  and  eiLpteeMd  Lu  diaaent  fh)m  th6  reaaooinga 
lad  Tiewa  fotmded  upon  thoae  statementa.  I'he  tfttnidpid  Reform 
▲at  hoWfyatv  founded  on  the  tie#a  of  the  Genehd  B^'pori^  waa  ptMed, 
and  reoehed  the  royal  aaactt  Sept!  d,  1835. 

Bir  F^ncia  Palgrave  waa  not  Ions  aftenrarda  appointed  Deputy 
Keipar  of  har  Majeaty'a  Pubtio  Reoords,  an  office  which  he  still  holds, 
and  the  duties  of  which  he  perfbrma  With  gtriieral  approbation.  He 
praaenta  a  *  Report'  4nnually  t6  parliament ;  hia  last  'Report/  printed 
by  order  of  tha  House  of  Commona  in  1866,  was  the  seventeetitH.  In 
2SB5  he  publithed  Mlotuli  CurisB  Regis/  2  ▼ols.  i-oy.  8to.  His  edition 
of  th*  'Calendara  and  InTentoriea  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer/ 
S  Tola.  roy.  8?o,  1889,  aome  of  Which  were  compiled  as  early  aa  the 
14th  century,  ia  yery  intereitrng,  aa  exhibitiog  ine  ancient  modes  in 
which  reoonto  ware  preaarved.  Sir  Francia  haa  given  iUustrative 
flgurea  of  tba  pouchaa  or  "baga,  eheata,  collars,  and  aUch  Ukis,  in  which 
they  wetos  liept,  and  of  the  '  Kfgns/  or  small  dttLwizite,  by  whidi  they 
were  marlced,  and  which  in  moat  cases  have  sonie  analogy  to' the  suh- 
jaeta  of  the  dooumenta.  Ih  1887  ha  published  'Documents  IRua- 
ttmting  the  Histoty  of  Scotland/  toL  i,  and  *  Truths  and  Fictiona  of 
the  Middle  Agea-.tha  Merchant  and  the  FViar/  12^0 ;  and  in  1844 
an  *  Eteay  upon  the  Authority  of  the  King'a  Cbuhci]/  8vo. 

In  1861  Sir  Fiftncia  Palgimva  published  the  first  yoluma  of  'The 
History  of  Notmandy  and  of  England ;'  Vol  i  General  Relationa  of 
Madittval  Europe ;  the  Garlotingian  Empire ;  the  Daniah  Ezpeditiona 
in  the  Gaula ;  and  the  Katabliahment  of  Rollo,  8vo,  1851.  Thb  First 
Yoluma  compriaea  the  Firat  Book  of  the  entlra  work,  according  to  the 
general  aohema  of  the  anthori  The  Second  Tbluma  ia  now  (February 
1867),  wo  baUavsL  naarly  loady  for  publication.  Book  It  la  to  give 
the  Hiilery  of  Oapatian  Kormandy;  Richard  L,  or  Richaidsans- 
Paur ;  Bichard  1I.»  or  La  Bon;  Biebard  III. ;  Robbrt  1^  or  Bobert  lo 
Diablo ;  and  William  the  Baatard,  or  the  Conquexor.  In  Book  III. 
k  to  ho  ^ven  the  Hiatory  of  Dnko  William  as  kmg  of  England. 
Book  IV.  IS  to  comprise  the  History  of  the  sona  of  William  the  Con- 
queror—Courthoae,  Rufus,  and  Beauclerc ;  and  the  History  of  the 
first  CSruaade.  Book  V.  wiU  be  occupied  with  the  History  of  Bobert 
Oourthoaa  and  Henry  I.  Book  VI.,  completing  the  work,  will  inolude 
Iho  rsigna  of  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Henry  Planiagenei 

Sir  Franoia  Palgrave  married  Iliaabeth,  ose  of  the  daughtera  of 
Pawaon  Turner,  Esq.;  F.a&  and  8.A.,  of  Yarmouth.  She  died  in 
▲ugoat  186S,  at  hia  reaidance;  Hampatead.    [See  SupPLBUKiTt.l 

PALLA'DIO,  ANDRB'A,  an  Italian  architect  whoae  nama  haa 
bacomo  almoat  pioverbiU  through  Europe,  and  whom  many  oritioa 
■tiU  oooaider  aa  ono  of  the  greatest  maatera  of  hia  art,  more  eapecially 
In  all  that  appertaina  to  taate.  He  was  born  on  the  80tb  of  November 
1618,  at  Vioeoca  in  the  Venetian  territory,  a  city  which  ia  distinguished 
by  the  numerous  atructnrea  with  which  he  adorned  ii  Of  his  fauiily, 
hia  early  youth,  and  hia  first  studies,  scarcely  anything  certain  is 
now  known.  It  appaara  however  that  he  atudied  with  great  diHgenca 
the  writinga  of  Vitrdviua  and  Alberti,  and  that  he  found  an  encou- 
taging  patron  in  hia  oountxyman  Gian-Qiorgio  Trissino,  whose  nama 
Btfll  holda  a  oonapieuoua  plaoe  in  the  annala  of  Italian  literature. 
^  him  Andrea  waa  taken  to  Rome  three  aeveral  times,  and  he  turned 
thaaa  opportnnitiea  to  such  excellent  account  that  scarcely  an  ancient 
edifice  oi  aoy  note  aaoaped  hia  examination,  while  of  many  of  them  he 
mada  ditwinga  and  atadiea,  and  carefully  noticed  their  oonstructioa 

Be  appeata  to  have  raturoad  ftrom  tba  lastof  these  journeys  iu  1547, 
whan  ha  waa  in  hia  twentyntnth  year,  and  to  have  aetaed  at  Vicenca. 
Bia  firat  work,  or  rather  ono  in  which  ha  had  a  ahare,  waa  the 
Palaaao  Publico  at  Udme,  begun  by  Giov.  Fontana,  a  Vicentine  atohi- 
tact  and  aonlptor,  and  by  aome  aupposed  to  have  been  Palladio's 
instmetor;  hot  the  firat  work  of  any  importonce  entinly  designed 
by  bimaelf  waa  tba  Baailioa  or  Palaaao  delia  Ragione  at  Vicenaa,  a 
Ucge  anoitnt  Gothio  atructurs^  the  exterior  of  which  he  entirely 
tamodaUed.  Ha  auxroandad  it  on  three  sides  by  open  loggie  'Or 
porttcoa,  forming  two  ordera,  Doric  and  Corinthian,  in  balf  columns, 
aach  including  a  amaller  order  of  insulated  columns  whose  entablature 
forma  the  impoat  to  the  arohea  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
laxgw  iaUrcolunma.  So  great  waa  the  repuUtion  he  at  once  acquired 
by  tWa  adieca  that  ha  waa  ahortly  after  aummoned  to  Rome  by 
Paul  IXL,  who  wished  to  conault  him  reapeotmg  the  worka  then  in 
lurggresa  at  BL  Petei'a.  He  accordingly  visited  that  city  for  the  fourth 
tim.e,  hot  Ptol  died  before  he  arrived. 

On  hia  return  he  seems  to  have  bean  overwhelmed  with  commissions, 
punoat  every  one  in  Vioanaa  and  ita  neighbourhood,  who  could  afibrd 
to  build,  amploying  him  to  deaign  a  mansion  or  villa,  of  which  dasa 
oCaubjacU  the  majority  of  hia  worka  conaist  Though  he  executed 
S^?^*^^'*^^  'aw  atrueturea  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  ho 
had  numaroua  opportunitiea  for  diapUying  his  invention  upon  a 
modamU  acala^  and  creating  a  atyle  of  domeatio  architecture  tUi  then 
almost  unknown—which  no  doubt  ia  one  resson  why  he  haa  ao  gene- 
»Uy  }>mk  taken  aa  a  model  by  architects  of  other  countries.  Among 
the  nnmeroua  private  mansions  cMoted  or  designed  by  him  at 
VififBia  «ra  tha  palaan  Tiane,  Valmanaa,Ghieiacati,  Porti,  dipitaaale^ 


Barbarino,  fte.,  and  the  celebrated  Villa  Capra  or  Rotonda  at  a  abort 
distance  froin  the  city,  beaidea  a  great  many  villaa  acd  country-aeata 
along  the  Brenta.  But  aome  of  the  manaions  at  Vioenza  have  never 
been  completed,  and  others  too  evidently  atteat  either  the  pOTCrty  or 
the  excessive  negligence  of  thmi*  present  posaeasors. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  theee  and  similar  worka  led  to  PaBftdio'a 
being  invited  to  Venice,  aa  Sansovino,  the  chief  architect  there,  waa 
growing  infirto.  He  waa  at  first  employed  with  some  alterationa  at 
the  convent  Delia  CaritA,  consisting  of  a  Corinthian  atnom,  and  a 
cloister  beyond  it.  Tlds  atrium  is  merely  an  opon  court  irt>out  4S 
feet  wide  by  56  in  depth,  with  a  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  columna 
on  each  side,  and  6n  each  hand  within  these  colonnades  is  the  entnnce 
to  what  were  affectedly  called  Tablini,  which  were  merely  two  tolerably 
spacious  rooms,  one  intended  for  the  saCristy,  the  other  for  a  chapter- 
h  ouse.  The  atrium  just  mentioned  communicates  immediately,  through 
a  door  facing  the  entrance,  with  the  larger  inner  court  or  cloister,  about 
80  by  66  feet,  whose  elevationt  present  three  orders,  viz.  a  Doric  and 
Ionic  with  open  arches  between  the  columna  (six  on  each  of  the 
longer,  five  on  each  of  the  shorter  rides),  forming  open  galleries  quite 
around,  while  the  Corinthian  order  above  them  has  windowi  of  rather 
small  proportiona.  Two  oharches  afterwards  erected  by  him  in  the 
same  city  afibMed  him  an  opportunity  of  diaplaying  his  talents  in 
buildings  of  that  class.  The  fint  of  them,  San  Giorgio  Mkggiore,  was 
bogun  m  1556,  though  the  fiigade  waa  not  erected  tiH  1610.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  but  ao  short  in  proportion  to 
the  rest,  there  being  only  tliree  arohea  on  each  side,  tnat  the  whole 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  crosa.  Of  decoration  too  there  ia 
very  little  besides  columns  and  entablatures,  and  the  email  columns 
and  pedimenta  forming  the  altar  tabemaclea;  oven  the  vaulting 
and  dome  being  quite  pUdn,  with  merely  arca^oubleatix  formed  by 
the  upper  aemicircular  windows.  The  front  has  a  largo  composite 
order  of  four  three-quarter  columns  supporting  a  pedimenl^  and  placed 
on  ve^  lofty  pedestals,  with  a  small  order  in  Corinthian  pllaaters  on 
each  side,  surmounted  by  a  half  pediment,  the  hoticontal  comioe  and 
rest  of  their  entablature  being  continued  as  a  Isda  between  tho  larger 
oolumna  Yet  although  there  is  no  lack  of  decoration,  tho  inter* 
columna,  except  the  centre  one  (occupied  by  k  lofty  door,  aquare- 
headed  but  with  an  arch  over  it),  being  filled  by  nichea  and  panels, 
and  there  being,  besides,  festoons  between  tho  composite  capitals,  the 
architecture  itself  is  bV  no  meana  rich ;  none  of  the  mouldings  are 
carved,  and  the  modillions  Of  the  comioet  are  mere  blocks.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  still  more  celeblrated  church  called  11  Reden- 
tofe,  begun  in  1578,  about  two  years  before  tha  'a|^:hitecVa  death.  In 
description  the  fayad'e  of  this  edifice  agreea  v^  n^ariy  with  that  of 
the  preceding,  being  similarly  disposed,  with  a  large  compodte  order 
and  a  leaser  Corinthian  one,  with  half  pedimenta.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  considerable  dilTerencea,  for  inatead'  of  bemg  raiaed  upon 
pedestala,  the  larger  order  standa  upon  the  platform  of  a  flight  of 
steps  occupying  Uie  centre  division  of  the  front,  and,  ioatoad  of  four 
three^uarter  columna,  oonaiata  of  two  half-eolumoa  and  two  pilasters. 
The  proportiona  again  are  quite  dissimilar,  owing  to  the  oniission  of 
pedestals,  the  greater  width  of  the  interooluoine,  and  tho  relative 
aicea  of  tho  two  ordeia,  the  Corinthian  one  being  here  niuch  larger 
than  in  the  6iher  inatanoe,  so  that  the  cornice  of  its  entablature  is 
neariy  level  with  the  top  of  the  ahafta  of  the  larger  columna,  whereaa 
at  San  Giorgio  the  amaller  oomioe  ia  not  higher  than  twothirda  of  the 
larger  columna.  Keither  ia  the  lesser  entablature  here  continued 
throughout,  but  its  architrave  alone,  except  in  the  centre '  inter- 
column,  where  there  are  two  Corinthian  half-cOlumns  to  tho  door, 
surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  pediment>  besides  which  there  are 
amaller  columns  and  segmental  pediments  to  the  niches  iu  the  lateral 
divisions  of  this  centre  compartment.  All  these  diifbrent  columns, 
pediments,  and  half-pedimenta  tend  to  produce  quite  aa  much  mono- 
tony aa  variety.  '  In  ita  plan  thia  church  greatly  surpaasea  the  other, 
having  a  good  deal  of  play  and  elegance  in  ita  arrangement,  and  being 
more  impoaine  ih  its  proportiona  Still  here,  again,  the  order  itaefi 
conatitutea  the  whole  of  the  architecturo->all  the  reat  being  bare  and 
cold,  and  plain  alinost  to  ziakednesa. 

The  facade  of  Ban  Francesco  della  Vigna  waa  alao  designed  by  Pal- 
ladio  hi  1562,  although  the  church  itaelf  is  said  to  be  by  Sanaovina 
This  front  is  yerv  much  like  that  of  San  Giorgio,  except  that  inatead 
of  a  large  panel  there  is  a  semicfrcular  window  (in  three  compartments, 
or  of  the  kind  called  a  Palladiaa  window)  over  the  doorway,  also  a 
circular  sculptured  ornament  within  the  pediment^  and  an  inaoription 
on  the  frieze. 

One  of  hia  laat,  if  not  hia  very  lateat  mnk,  waa  the  Teatro  Olympioo 
at  Vioenza,  which  he  did  not  Uve  to  complete,  for  ha  died  on  tho  6th 
of  Auguat  1580,  at  the  ago  of  aixty-two,  and  that  atructure  waa  not 
entirely  finished  till  1588.  It  has  been  extrava^tly  extolled  by 
many,  and  severely  condemned  by  others  aa  a  piece  of  puerile  ardu- 
tectaral  pedantry.  It  may  indeed  ha  asserted  of  PaHadio's  worka 
generally  that  they  have  been  greatly  and  indiacriminately  overpraised 
by  successive  writers,  who  seem  to  have  merely  repeated  one  another. 
Among  the  many  who  have  extolled  Palladio*a  extraordinary  merits^ 
but  without  attempting  to  ahow  wherein  they  consist,  are  the  names 
of  Gothe,  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  Forsyth,  Hope,  and  Beckford. 

Judghig  Palladio  dispaaaionately,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  hii 
worka  abound  with  dafecta  and  aoleoiama  tiiat  would  baidJj  be  tola- 
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nted  in  any  one  elseb  As  regards  PalUdio  himsalf,  ther*  may  be 
mnch  ezouse  for  bis  errors,  but  certainly  none  ibr  tbe  prejudices  of 
those  wbo  would  now  insist  upon  our  admiring  bis  works  without 
qaalification,  more  particularly  as  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  modem 
architect  to  avoid  bis  faults,  and  even  to  improTO  upon  bis  beauties 

PALLA'DXUS,  generally  somamed  <  Sophists,'  or  '  latrosophista,' 
the  author  of  three  Greek  medical  works  still  eztani  Kotaiog  i« 
known  of  tbe  events  of  bis  life,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  bia 
title  of  ieerpotro<tn<rrfis  by  having  being  a  profeaaor  of  medicine  at 
Alexandria,  Hia  age  is  also  veir  uncertain :  but  as  be  quotes  Qalen 
('De  Febrib.,'  pp,  ^  8, 12,  56,  ad.  Bernard),  and  be  is  himself  several 
times  mentioned  by  Rsses,  we  may  safely  plaoa  him  somewhere 
between  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  and  the  end  of  the  9th  century  A.z>. 
Freind,  in  hia  '  Hist,  of  Physio/  ai-guea  that  he  must  have  lived  after 
Aetius,  because  the  chapter  'Pe  £piala,'  in  bis  treatise  'De  Febribus,' 
is  taken  word  for  word  from  that  au&or :  but  this  argument  is  by  «o 
means  ooncluaiv^  because  (aa  Bernard  remarks  in  his  preface)  almost 
tbe  very  same  words  are  to  be  found  in  Qalea  ('De  Different.  Febr.,' 
lib.  ii  cap.  6)  fxom  whom  therefore  it  is  probable  that  both  authors 
borrowed  tbe  passi^a  in  question.  The  first  of  bis  extant  worka  is 
entitled  Utpl  w/>€T»y  vvmofi^s  awor^is, '  Pe  Febribus  condaa  Synopaia.' 
It  consists  of  thirty  ohaptenw  and  contains  an  account  of  the  difftfuant 
kinds  of  fever  (cap.  i,  &&).  its  causes  (cap.  9)t  and  its  symptoms  (eap^ 
10) :  it  tlien  treats  separately  of  the  different  kinds  of  fever  (csp.  li- 
18),  and  especially  of  the  intermittent  (cap.  19-23) ;  and  finany,  in  ope 
short  obapter,  of  tbe  treatment  (cap.  39).  The  treatise  is  too  short  to 
be  of  much  valuer  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Galen» 
Aetios,  and  Alexander  Trallianus.  It  was  first  edited  by  Chartier^ 
4to,  Gr.  and  Lat«  Paris*  1646 ;  the  bait  editions  are  those  by  J.  St. 
Bernard,  8vOj»  Qr.  and  Lat,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1745 ;  by  Ideler  in  the  firat 
volume  of  lus  'Phyeid  et  Medi(U  Qr»ci  Minores/  'BeroL  &y%  184I« 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  tboit  though  tbexe  are  aeveral  manuscripts 
of  this  treatise  in  different  public  libraiies»  not  oua  of  them  bears  the 
name  of  Falladias;^  but  in  some  it  is  ascribed  to  Stephanus,  in  some 
to  Theophilus,  and  in  others  to  both.  It  is  however,  in  tbe  opinion  of 
Freind  ('Hist,  of  Physic')  and  Bernard  ('Prseiat')^  clesrly  ascertained 
to  be  the  work  of  Palladius,  as  he  xe&rs  to  it  in  aooUiw  of  bis  works 
entitled  *£tf  Urw  rStf  hrihifu^y  vrifttnt^ui,  *In  3extum  <HippQcr.) 
Epidemiorum  librum  Commentaiius '  (sect  vi  6).  This  work  is 
imperfect,  and  goes  no  farther  than  the  seventh  seotieo,  with  a  few 
fragments  of  the  eighth.  In  it  (says  Freind)  hc^  with  great  perapicuily 
and  exactness,  iUustratea  not  only  Hippocrates,  but  also  several  pas- 
sages of  Galen;  and  observes  particularly  that  the  atone  famreased 
much  in  bis  time,  and  was  less  curable;  and  th^  be  imp«tsa  to  the 
luxury  of  the  agtv  to  muck  eating,  and  want  of  exercise  (seet  i  5,  p. 
19,  ed.  Diets.).  It  was  fint  translated  Into  Latin  by  J.  F.  Grassos,  and 
published  after  his  deatb,  BaaiU  4tq^  1581,  in  the  cdlectlon  allied 
*  Hfdici  Antiqui  Grseoi,*  &a  The  Greek  text  was  published  for  th« 
firse  time  by  F.  B.  Diet^  in  bis  '  Scholia  in  Hif»ociMtesa  eb  QtHemam/ 
kc,  2  vols.  8vo,  Jl^;im.  Pruss.,  1884.  The  third  work  b^  Palladius  is 
entitled  Sx^iUa  th  rh  irefl  iyjwy  'ItvokpAtovs,  'Scholia  in  LibruQi 
Hippooratia  de  Fhicturia.'  This  also  is  Imperfect;  bu^  in  Freind*fl 
opinioo,  vbat  remains  is  enough  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  oo  ^reat 
loss  by  ift,  the  text  being  as  fuU  and  as  instructive  as  ^e  annotations 
They  w»re  translated  ipto  Lcitin  by  Jaa  Sant»lbinu%  aud  are  inserted 
Gr.  and  l4it.,  in  the  editiou  of  Hippocmtes  tfj  A..Foeaim^  Francof, 
1595,  foL,  eeot  vi.,  pp.  196-212 ;  and  in  that  of  Hippoarates  and  Galea 
by  Cbartier,  tom.  xii.,  pp.  270-286,  Diets,  bi  lus  prefiaoe,  mentiona 
another  work  by  PalUdius  which  he  found  in  manuaoript  in  tbe  Uboary 
at  Florence^  consisting  of  scholia  on  Galen's  work  '  J>e  Secta,'  which  be 
intended  to  publisl^  but  found  the  zpaouscript  so  corrupt,  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  ^ve  it  up.  PaBadiua  appears  to  bare  been  well  known  to  tlw 
Arabians,  as,  besides  boqg  quoted  by  Bases,  he  m  mentioned  amonig  ether 
commentators  oo  Hippocrates  by  the  pn^nown  author  of  '  Philoaopfa. 
fiibliothV  quoted  in  Caairi,  'Biblioth.  Arabioo  Hi^  ISaovnialt'  t*  i  P<  937* 

PALLA'DIUS*  a  Roman  writer  on  agriouku^  whose  eomplefee 
name  ia  Palladxus  Butiuus  Taubub  MMihumjs.  Tbe  fk^  of  bia 
birth  and  bia  period  are  unoertaia.  bat  it  ia  probable  that  be  lived 
about  the  time  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosius.  He  is  the  aujbhor  of 
sn  extant  work  entitled  '  De  Be  Rustics^'  in  14  books.  The  first  book 
oontaine  general  rules  about  agrieulture ;  tbe  twelv^  following  books, 
sre  reapeotivdiy  devoted  to  the  agrlcultuzal  labours  of  each  month; 
the  fourteentli  book  ia  in  elegiac  vesseb  end  treats  of  grafting  tvees. 
The  work  of  Palladius  appeara  to  be  m^y  a  oompiUtioa  from  pre- 
vious writera,  siich  m  Columel)a  and  Mwtialia  Gargiliua*  wbeee  work 
on  agrioultuve  and  garden  cultivation  is  lost.  The  style  ia  inferior  to 
that  of  Colnmella»  end  indicates  %  late  period.  The  work  of  PaUar 
dius,  probably  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  oonvanienoe  of  tbe  division^ 
was  aacb  used  in  ijhf  middle  i^ges,  and  the  '  Speeulom '  of  Vincaufc  of 
Beauvaia  Ina  bonowed  muob  from  it 

Palladioa  and  the  other  Roman  wntera  on  sfl^enUnre  are  oontained 
in  tbe  editioa  ef  the  'Scriptovea  Rei  Ruatiois,*  by  J.  M.  Geanei^ 
Leipzig  17^5,  and  in  the  improved  edition  of  the  sam^  work  by 
Eroeati,  1778.  Tbe  best  edition  ia  by  J.  O.  Schneider,  4  vola.  Sve^ 
Leipzig,  1791-97.  The  <De  Re  Rustica'  baa  been  translated  into 
Eqgliaa  bgr  Oweq,  1S08;  into  French  ^  Paroe^  1568;  into  Italian  by 
8aoeoviaopl560,«uibyZanotti,1810;  and  into  German  by  Mains  1612. 

VAUJLfMOii,  en4»  of  tbi^  ear]y  CMetian  iiatben^  waa  biah^  of 


Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  and  anther  of  a  Qraak  work  oontainhig  the 
lives  of  certain  persona  in  Palestine  and  E^pt  wbo  made  tbemaelvti 
remarkable  at  the  time  when  be  wrote  by  their  reUgious  austentlMU 
This  work  was  called  the  'Lausiao  History/  from^ususr  90  offtoer 
in  tbe  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it'waadediotted. 
It  is  published  in  tbe  'Bib.  Pat  Morell,'  Par«,  UiL  Aooerdjnft  tp 
Cave,  Palladius  wrote  hie  history  about  421,  m  tbe  fifty-liiird  ymc  of 
bis  age.  We  know  nothing  more  of  bim,  except  tjoet  be  waa  m 
Origenist  and  an  admirer  of  BufinmiL  He  spea^  very  atiqngly  agaixut 
Jerome.  There  was  another  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  oowpesed 
a  <  Dialogue  of  tbe  X4fe  of  St.  Chrysostom,'  at  Rome^  in  tbe  year  408* 
U  ia  not  known  whether  be  is  the  same  or  a  different  person  from  tbe 
former.  Du  Piu  thinks  him  the  same ;  Tillemont  and  Febririai  take 
him  to  be  another  person..  Hia  'pialogoe'  is  publiahed  in  tba  bett 
editions  of  Chrysostom's  works. 

PAtLAS,  PETER  SIHOlf ,  w««  the  son  of  a  somoa  at  Berlin, 
where  be  waa  bom  on  the  23nd  of  September  1741.  Ha  waa  brongbt 
up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  instrueted  ia  the  natural  and 
medical  sciences,  in  wfaioh  be  made  rapid  progreBs.  He  had  also  a 
great  talent  for  learning  languages,  wlucb  ne  found  of  advantage  to 
him  in  after-life.  While  very  young  be  imbibed  a  taste  for  aoobgyf 
and  to  thia  aoienee  (whloh  became  the  sole  occopstioo  of  hia  future 
yearsX  be  devoted  all  his  leisure  while  a  boy*  In  1768  be  went  to  tbf 
University  of  Halle,  aod  be  afterwarda  viaitsd  thoaa  of  GSttinge^  and 
teyden.  At  Lejdeu  be  took  his  Dootor^s  decree,  on  which  oecaaioo 
be  wrote  an  ioaugural  diasertaiioo  on  intestinaT  worms,  Zoology  bad 
now  become  bia  ruling  psssiooi  and  be  employed  almost  all  bia  time 
in  visitinff  the  difibrent  museums  of  iiatural  biatory,  |6r  which  Ijeyden 
W84  ^t  that  time  particularly  celebrated*  In  July  1701  be  came  to 
London  fhr  the  avowed  objeot  of  atudying  inedicme,  but  in  reality  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  tbe  different  coUootiona  of  animida  in  this 
country,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  productions. 
He  remained  in  London  nearly  a  twelvemonth*  In  17€8  be  obta^oed 
bis  lhther*s  permission  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  where  in  1768  be  pub- 
lished bis  'Klenehua  Zoophytorum,'  a  work  efinciog  great  talent,  snd 
which  acauired  him  epasidejasble  reputation^  The  'Miscellanea  Zoo- 
logiea,'  wbioh  apneared  the  aame  year,  further  increased  the  fiuooe  of 
Pallas,  and  be  bad  appointmenta  oifered  him  by  sevwal  foreign  govern- 
ments. Among  ethers  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emprosi 
Catherine),  wbo  invited  bim  to  Si  Petersburg,  and  offered  bbn  tibe 
profeasorsbip  of  natural  bistoxy  in  tbe  Imperi«i  AQademy  of  fik!ianoe<^ 
wbieh  he  aeoepted  in.  VfQ7, 

At  the  time  of  his  amval  in  Bossia  an  axpeditian,  eompoMd  of  n 
number  of  astronomeva  and  other  acientific  men,  waa  on  the  efe  of 
setting  out  by  eommand  of  the  empnaa,  for  the  purpose  of  obeerving 
the  transit  ef  Venus,  and  of  investigating  tbe  natoxal  biatery  and 
geofipipby  of  Siberia  and  the  other  nortbem  pai^  of  the  Bosaiao 
empire.  P^Uas  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  aooompany  tbe  ei^po* 
dition,  and  employed  the  winter  previous  to  bis  departoze  in  makMlg 
the  necessary  preparationiL  During  this  interval  be  found  time  bow- 
ever  to  continue  bis  literary  laboora,  and  prepated  aeveaal  numbem  of 
the  '  Spicilegia  Zoologica '  for  publication,  a  work  wh^h  bo  bad  qom- 
menced  nreviouji  to  going  to  St  petembuig.  He  also  pmsented  bia 
first  cc^brated  memoir  to  the  academy  on  the  foasil  bone«  of  great 
quadruped^  which  have  been  ao  abundantly  met  with  in  Sibaiik  tta 
ahowed  that  these  bones  must  be  reforred  to  diilerent  spoeiea  of 
elephant  and  rbinoperes,  and  other  animala  now  inhehiting  tvopipal 
Qountries. 

The  eic^itbn  apt  off  in  June  1768.  Tbe  first  nnnoMrr  was  apeni 
in  traversing  tbe  plains  of  European  Buesie,  and  tbe  wvnfesr  waa 
pasasd  at  Siaahirak,  on  the  Volga.  Tbe  nejit  year  tbe  ospeditieo 
visited  the  borders  of  Calmuck  Tartaiy,  when  PaUaa  eaeefoily 
examined  the  ahorea  of  tbe  Gaapipn  Sea.  They  afterwaada  pmooeted 
through  Orenburg,  and  passed  the  nest  winter  a|  U&.  In  1770 
Pallas  creased  the  Uralian  Hountaina  to  Catbamenbui^  and  «fkav 
examining  the  minea  in  that  neighhourbood  be  peaaedeed  to  Tebelslt 
the  ca^W^  of  Siberia.  The  year  following  tbe  eapedttien  reaehed  tbe 
Altai  Mountsins,  which  run  from  east  to  west  fonning  the  eosilheni 
boundary  of  Sibeiia,  and,  by  forming  a  bamar  wbiab  obstmeta  tbe 
oousee  of  the  aoutherly  winds,  renden  Siberia  omcb  aoMar  tiun 
many  countries  in  the  same  degieea  of  latitiwie.  Ihanoa  tbey  pnsf 
ceeded  to  Kraanoyarsk,  on  tbe  Yenesei»  where  tbey  pasasd  tbe  irialer, 
and  here  they  observed  tbe  fireesiog  of  meroury.  In  664*  ^-  ^^  Vbe 
next  ^ling  Pallaa  penetsated  eenoss  tbe  nmuntaina  totba  foentleaiof 
China,  wbeooe  be  retcaoed  bti  atep^  end  slewJiy  pvooeeded  hema 
warda,  visiting  Astrakhan  and  the  neighbeacbeod  of  Kennt  CkncasM 
on  the  way  back,  i^  leneM  ^  Pe|enbHi«  in  Jnly  miplrnvtm 
been  abaent  aix  y  eara. 

Pallaa,  who  wee  ayouBg  and  vi^Qrena  nMn  wben  beeelent^  »4nmed 
broken  down  in  health,  and  with,  bia  hair  wbiiaoed  Isom  iulsgne  and 
diseaae.  Almost  all  bia  cemi^Hnona  bed  died;  nnd  inafefl»d  ef  aajefdng 
the  reat  which  he  ao  mnob  needed,  be  waa  eUifed  ta  nsdonUe  bia 
activity,  in  order  to  arrange  their  MOtea  and  obeematietta  na  well  aabia 
own.  The  journal  which  be  bad  kopt  of  bia  taavd^  and  wibieb  be 
occupied  bis  time  in  arranging  while  the  eiLpeditiMt  waa  delaiBad  in 
winter  quarter^  bad  been  reguliM^^  trsnaiiVititind  mah  year  to  >  8t 
Peteraburg,  and  published  on  its  arrival. 

On  bia  retam  toStPetenabnrgboresiifedMBiynMKbet)!  iwaar 
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from  the  EmpreM  Catherina^  She  deoorated  him  with  tiiles,  and  gave 
Um  MTeral  lucrative  appointmentiL  The  office  of  inatrootiiig  the 
gnnd-dm&ea  Alexander  (afterwarda  emperor)  and  CoDptantine  in  the 
natural  and  phgrdoal  aciencea  waa  alio  entrusted  to  him.  After 
remaining  many  yean  at  St  PeterBbuig,  quietly  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  Uterature  and  sdenoe,  in  1798  and  1794  he  took  advantage  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  travel  through  the  aouthem  provinces 
of  Bttflsifk  He  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  Crimea  that  he  ai£ed  permission  of  the  empress  to 
settle  there^  hoping  to  recruit  his  health.  The  empress  acceded  to  his 
request  in  the  most  generous  manner,  giving  him  a  handsome  estab- 
lishment and  a  libend  salary  to  support  it.  He  went  to  live  in  the 
Crimea  in  1795,  but  found  that  the  dimate^  instead  of  being  aa  he 
supposed  temperate  and  equable,  was  in  fact  very  variable  and  alckly. 
The  inhabitanta  too  were  barbarous,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all 
society.  Bis  eziatenoe  was  thus  rendered  very  uncomfortable.  He 
lived  there  however  fifteen  years,  occupied  in  his  researchea  in  natural 
history.  At  last  he  sold  hia  property  and  quitted  Russia.  Pallaa 
arrived  at  Berlin  in  1810,  after  forty-two  years  of  absence :  he  sur- 
vived his  return  a  short  period  only,  dying  on  the  7th  of  September 
1811,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Any  analysis  of  the  works  of  Psllas  is  impossible,  for  he  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  which  he  always  related  in 
the  umpleet  manner,  leaving  the  easy  task  of  drawing  deductiona 
from  them  to  others.  All  his  writings,  of  which  he  left  a  prodigious 
number,  though  written  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting  style,  are  fim  of 
noveltiea  and  truths.  ''They  have  placed,"  says  Cuvier,  "the  name 
of  their  author  in  the  first  rank  of  naturalists,  who  are  constantly 
referring  to  and  quoting  from  every  page  of  tiiem.  They  axe  also 
read  and  oonsulted  with  eqnal  interest  by  the  historian,  the  geogra- 
pher, and  the  atadent  of  languages  or  of  nations."  The  following  is  a 
brief  notice  of  his  principal  works : — 

'Elenchus  Zoophytorum,'  8vo,  the  Hague;  'Miscellanea  Zoologica,' 
4to.  Both  these  works  appeared  in  1766,  and  were  interesting  from 
containing  a  great  deal  of  information  on  those  little-known  classes  of 
animals  which  had  been  confounded'  under  the  name  of  worms. 
PaUss  showed  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  shell  should  not  form 
the  primary  basis  of  their  dirtribution,  but  that  the  analogies  of  their 
internal  structure  ought  to  be  consulted.  The  'ESenchus,'  which  ii 
principally  confined  to  sponges,  corallines!,  &a,  is  remarkable  for  the 
deamess  of  the  descriptions  and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  synonyms. 
The  'Miscellanea'  waa  partly  reprinted,  with  many  additions  (but 
with  the  omiuion  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  relating  to  the 
invertebrate  animals),  in  the  'Spidlegia  Zoologica,'  the  firat  four 
numbers  of  which  were  published  at  Berlin  in  1767. 

'  Travek  through  dififerent  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empin,'  pub- 
lished hi  German,  8  vols.  4to,  St.  Petersh,  1771-76.  This  work 
containa  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but  is  imperfect,  from 
having  been  hastily  compiled,  without  access  to  books  of  reference, 
during  the  author  s  travels.  After  Pallas  returned  to  St  Petersbuig 
from  his  first  expedition,  he  published  several  intersating  papers 
descriptive  of  the  new  and  rare  quadrupeds  which  he  had  met  with  in 
Siberia.  His  account  of  the  musk,  the  glutton,  the  ghibeline,  and 
the  Polar  bear  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  which  form  the  four 
last  parts  of  the  'Spicilegia  Zoologies,'  and  are  exceedingly  well 
written.  He  published  a  aeparate  volume  on  the  difierent  species  of 
RodenHa  that  he  discovered;  it  is  entitled  'Novas  Species  Qnadru- 
pedum  ex  Qlirium  Ordine,'  4to,  Erlang,  1778.  The  anatomy  and 
history  of  these  animals  are  excellently  described  in  this  work,  which 
is  altogether  one  of  hia  best  Psllas  became  a  botanist  during  his 
travels*  and  undertook,  by  desire  of  the  empress,  a  'Flora  Rossica,' 
illuatrated  with  magni6cent  platea,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  St  Petersburg,  in  foh,  1784-86 ;  no  more  appeared. 

The  last  great  work  which  he  wrote  was  a  Fauna  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  be  intended  to  embrace  all.  the  animals  found  both  in 
^ropean  and  Asiatic  Russia.  He  worked  at  it  till  his  death,  and 
fompleted  the  manuscript  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  which  was 
printed  in  8  vols.  4to,  at  St  Petersbuig,  in  1811,  under  the  name  of 
*Zoographia  Rosso-Asiatica;'  but  it  was  not  published  until  1881,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  plates  having  been  mislaid.  Some  naturalists 
however  managed  to  obtain  copies  of  the  text 

Pallas  may  be  aaid  to  baye  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  geology 
in  a  memoir  containing '  Observations  on  the  formation  of  Mountains,' 
which  waa  read  to  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  in  1777  before 
Ouatevus  UL  of  Sweden.  "An  attentive  consideration  of  the  great 
mountainona  chaina  of  Siberia  led  Pallaa  tothediscovery  of  the  general 
law,  which  has  since  been  completely  verified,  of  the  succession  of  the 
three  primitive  orders  of  rocks,  the  granitic  hi  the  centre,  the  sehuUm 
on  their  sides,  and  the  ealcareous  externally."  (Cnvier.)  Pallaa  mt- 
dered  further  service  to  geology  by  his  second  memoir  upon  the  fossil 
bones  of  Sibsris,  published  in  the  <Novi  Commentarii  Acad.  Petr.' 
He  here  related  (what  was  at  that  time  conitidered  aa  an  incredible 
droimistance)  the  ISsot  of  having  found  the  body  of  a  rhinoceros  entire, 
with  the  skin  and  fleah  on,  imbedded  hi  the  frozen  ground.  The 
Probability  and  truth  of  this  observation  are  pUced  beyond  all  doubt 
»y  the  well-known  subsequent  discovery  of  the  body  of  an  elephant  in 
a  D  ass  of  ice  on  the  coast  of  Siberia. 
.  Mlas  wrote  a  •  Histoiy  of  the  Mongolhm  Nations,'  8  vols.  4to,  hi 


s; 


German,  Peterabuig,  1776-1801,  which  is  periiaps  the  most  dsssiosl 
account  that  waa  ever  written  of  any  race  of  people.  He  not  only 
treats  of  the  origin  and  physical  character  of  these  people  (all  usually 
denominated  Tartars),  of  their  manners  and  government,  but  also  of 
their  religion  and  languagea. 

Pallas  undertook,  by  oommsnd  of  the  empresB^  a  'Comparativs 
Vocabulary'  of  all  Uie  languages  of  the  world,  two  volumes  <^  which 
wera  published  at  St  Peteraburg  hi  1787-89  in  4to.  They  contain 
286  words  in  200  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.  A  third  volume, 
which  never  appeared,  was  intended  to  embntce  the  Isnguages  of 
Africa  and  America.  The  plan  of  this  work  (suggested  by  the 
empress)  waa  bad,  for  a  aimple  vocabulary  can  never  give  any  idea  of 
the  mechaniam  and  spirit  of  a  language :  it  is  however  of  consideiabld 
vslue. 

Besides  the  works  slready  mentioned,  Pallaa  published,  among  many 
others,  'Travela  through  the  Southern  Provincea  of  the  Runiaa 
Empire,  in  the  years  1798  and  1794,'  2  vols.  4to,  Leipsig,  1801,  in 
German.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  work,  and  also  of  a 
memoir  by  Pallas  on  the  cQfferent  kinds  of  sheep  found  in  the  Russian 
dominions  and  among  the  Tartar  hordea  of  Russia.  The  latter  was 
translated  by  James  Anderson,  the  agriculturist 

Pallas  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  Instituta 
of  France,  and  of  several  other  foreign  andemies,  besides  that  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  he  wrote  many  memoirs^  which  will  be  found  in  their 
different '  Transactions.' 

PALLAYlCrNO,  FERRAKTE,  waa  bom  at  Parma  hi  1615.  He 
entered  at  an  early  age  the  Order  of  the  Canons  of  St  Augustine,  and 
made  his  vows ;  but  after  a  few  years  he  found  that  he  had  acted 
raahly,  and  that  he  waa  totally  nnsuited  for  the  life  which  be  had 
embraced.  Having  obtained  his  8uperior*s  permission  to  travel,  he 
repsired  to  Venice^  where  he  led  a  life  of  licentiousness,  and  wrote 
obscene  books,  which  found  a  ready  sale.  He  af^erwards  went  to 
Germany  as  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  and  returned  to  Venice  just  at 
tiie  time  when  war  broke  out  between  Edoardo  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  on  the  subject  of  the  duchy  of  Castro. 
Pallavicino  wrote  in  favour  of  his  sovereign  the  duke,  using  violeDfe 
expressions  agafaist  the  pope  and  his  nephews  the  Barberini  One  of 
hia  pamphlets  was  entitled '  U  Divoraio  Celeste,'  by  which  he  intimated 
that  a  divorce  had  taken  place  between  the  Church  and  its  Dirine 
founder.  Pallavicino  now  thinking  he  was  no  longer  safe  in  Italy, 
resolved  to  go  to  fVaoce ;  but  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  young  Frenchman  of  insinuating  address^  who  proved  to 
be  a  spy  of  uie  Barberini,  and  who  led  him  unawarea  into  the  papal 
territory  of  Avignon,  where  he  waa  immediately  seised  and  led  to 
prison.  He  waa  tried  for  apoata^  and  high  treason,  and  was  con- 
denmed  and  beheaded  on  the  5th  of  March  1644,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  (Poggiali,  Mcmoiie  per  la  Storia  LetUtarta  di 
JPioccRsa.) 

PALLAVICI'KO,  SFORZA«  son  of  the  Marquis  Aleseandro  Palla- 
vicino of  Parma,  waa  bom  at  Rome^  November  20, 1607 ;  studied  in 
the  Roman  College,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of  the  Jeiuita. 
He  wrote  a  philosophical  treatise^ '  Del  Bene '  (<  On  Happiness '),  and 
another  treatise, '  Dello  Stilo '(*  On  Style  in  Written  CompositioQ '), 
both  of  which  are  esteemed.  But  the  woA  for  which  he  is  best  known 
is  the  'History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  ('Istoria  del  Concilio  di 
Trento,'  8  vols.  4to,  Rome,  1664),  written  in  defence  of  the  see  of 
Rome  sgainst  the  chaigea  and  insinuationa  brought  against  it  by  the 
celebrated  Father  Sarpi  in  his  history  of  the  same  council.  Both  worics 
ought  to  be  conaulted  and  compared,  in  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of 
the  important  transactions  to  which  they  refer.  Pope  Alexander  YII. 
made  Pallavicino  a  cardinal,  and  employed  him  in  important  afiGura 
His  laat  work  was  on  Christian  perfection,  'Arte  della  Ferfeaone 
Cristiana.'    Cardinal  Pallavicino  died  June  5, 1667. 

PALMA,  GIA'COPO,  called  the  Old,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
great-nephew  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Serinalta,  in  the  territory 
of  Bergamo  (though  Vasari  says  at  Venice),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Titian.  The  dates  both  of  his  birth  snd  death  are  not 
precisely  fixed.  Yasari  saya  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  some 
years  before  the  publication  of  his  'Lives  of  the  Painters'  in  1568. 
He  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  1480 ;  and  he  was  still  living 
in  1521.  Palma's  manner  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Titian, 
whom  he  chiefly  imitated  in  the  s<^ness,  as  he  did  Giorgione  in  the 
brightness  of  his  colouring,  the  warm  golden  tone  of  which  is  extremely 
pleasing.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  laying  on  his 
colours,  by  which  he  gave  the  appearance  of  high  finishing  withont 
labour.  The  paintings  of  Palma  are  highly  esteemed  (though  some 
writers  deny  hiim  originality)  for  the  noble  taste  of  his  composition,  for 
natural  and  pleasing  expreesion,  and  the  harmony  of  his  coioors. 

Yasari  speaks  with  high  commendation  of  a  picture  by  Palma 
representing  the  ship  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Msrk  vrss  brought 
from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  frightful  storm. 
Other  celebrated  pamtings  of  his  are— •  'Santa  Barbara'  at  Yenioe, 
and  a  '  St.  Jerome '  in  the  Zampieri  palace  at  Bologna.  The  galleries 
of  Yienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin  possess  several  of  hia  worker  and  there 
are  some  in  England. 

PALMA,  GIA'COPO,  called  the  Young,  was  bom  at  Yenioe  m  1544. 
He  waa  the  son  of  Antonio  Pslma,  a  painter  of  some  note  in  his  day; 
but  young  Palma  soon  left  the  atyle  of  his  father  to  ■tu4y  the  works 
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of  Titian,  and  more  eepedaUy  thoio  of  TintoreUo.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  waa  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Doke  of  Urbino,  and 
maintained  for  eight  yean  at  Rome,  where^  by  copying  the  antique^ 
Michel  Angelo^  Bi^BMUe,  and  Polidoro,  he  acquired  oorrectneee,  at^le^ 
and  effect^  which  he  endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  fint  works  wMoh 
he  prodnoed  i^ler  liia  return  to  VeDioe.  Some  writers  of  little  aeute- 
aeas  conceive  that  thoee  works  combine  the  best  principles  of  the  Roman 
and  Venetian  aohoola.  Th^  are  executed  with  considerable  degree  of 
i^ttUity,  which  was  the  great  talent  of  this  master,  but  are  wsnting  in 
the  higher  excellencse  of  art.  Yonng  Palma  did  not  till  late  sncceed 
in  obtaining  adequate  employment;  honour  and  emolument  were 
SDgroand  ^  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese^  He  owed  the  advantsge 
cf  oelng  considered  the  third  in  rank  to  the  patronage  of  Vittoria,  a 
fuhionable  architect  and  sculptor,  through  whose  recommendation  he 
waa  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  which  had  the  unhappy  e£foct  of 
fdaxiog  his  diligencei  On  the  death  of  his  former  competitors,  when 
he  found  himself  without  a  rival,  his  carelessness  increased,  and  his 
pietnrea  were  little  more  thui  sketches ;  yet»  when  time  and  price 
were  left  to  his  discretion,  he  produced  works  rich  in  composition, 
full  of  beau^,  variety,  and  expreision.  His  tints,  fresh,  sweet,  and 
transparent,  less  gay  than  those  of  Veronese^  but  livelier  than  tboee 
of  Tintoretto^  though  slightly  laid  on,  still  preserve  their  bloouL  In 
variety  of  expreasion  he  is  not  much  iaierior  to  either  of  those  masters, 
and  lUa  'Plague  of  the  Serpents'  at  St.  Bsrtolomeo  may  vie  with  the 
■ame  sabjeet  by  Tintoretto  in  the  school  of  St.  Bocco.  From  young 
Pdma  the  depravation  of  atyle  at  Venice  may  be  dated,  yet  his  worlu 
have  mudi  to  attract  and  interest  He  died  in  1028,  aged  dghty-fbur 
years. 

PALICAROXT,  PIETRO,  a  painter  and  celebrated  picture-restorer, 
who  waa  the  first  to  transfer  frescoes  from  the  wall  to  canvas.  The 
first  woric  ao  transferred  was  the  *  Descent  from  the  Cross'  by  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  in  the  church  of  Trinith  de'  Monti,  in  1811 :  it  is  stUl  in 
this  church,  but  not  in  the  chapel  in  which  it  was  originally  painted. 
The  snoeeasful  transfer  of  this  picture  caused  a  great  sensation  at 
Borne  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  such  traoifers  were  and  still 
are  repeatedly  practised  with  success.  Palmaroli  transferred  and 
restored  many  celebrated  works  in  Rome  sad  in  Drssden,  and  among 
thoae  in  the  latter  dty  the  celebrated  'Madonna  di  San  Sisto'  by 
Bafiaelle  was  restored  by  him.  Palmaroli  has  done  great  service  as  a 
restorer :  he  freed  in  1816  the  celebrated  fiasco  of  the '  Sibyls,'  painted 
by  RaffiMlle  for  Agostino  Ghigi  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  from  the  destructive  rettoraHom  in  oil  which  were  made  by  order 
of  Alexander  VIL  Although  some  restorationa  were  necessary  and 
are  evident  in  this  work,  the  lovers  of  art  are  highly  indebted  to 
Palmaroli;  for,  before  his  undertaking,  this  celebrated  fresco  was  a 
subject  of  general  disappointment  to  the  admirers  of  BaffiMlle,  and  was 
indeed  so  dark  that  the  objecta  were  scarcely  disttognishable.  He  died 
at  Borne  in  1828.  (Platner,  Bett^reOmng  der  SiacU  ittna,  voL  iiL,  pt  8, 
p.  S85;  £«nitblatt,m7;  Kagler,  Neue$Aagemnne$KikuaerLexie(m.) 

PALMBLAD,  VILHELM  FREDRIK,  a  Swedish  writer  of  con- 
siderable note,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  December  1788,  at  LiJjestad, 
nesr  Sdderk5ping,  the  11th  child  of  a  military  commissary,  who  had 
proeored  the  situation  of  Kronofogde,  or  collector  of  taxes.  The 
property  of  the  family  must  have  been  considerable,  as  young  Pt^im- 
blad,  when  a  student  at  Upsal  and  before  attaining  his  minority, 
bought^  in  conjunction  with  another  student,  the  university  printing- 
office,  and  forthwith  commenced  a  series  of  publications^  which  had 
for  their  object  to  effect  a  revolution  in  Swediui  literature.  The  first 
number  of '  Phosphoros,'  a  new  periodical  by  Atterbom  and  Pelmblad, 
uppmxed  in  July  1810,  within  a  month  of  his  taking  possession  of  the 
printing-oiBce ;  at  Christmas  of  the  next  year  appeared  the  first 
nomber  of  the  'Poetisk  Ealender,'  the  earliest  Swedish  annual,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1818  the  fimt  of  the '  Svensk  Litteratur  Tidaing,' 
cr '  Swedish  literury  Gasette.' 

The  *  Tidning,'  which  lasted  for  eleven  yeara— up  to  182i— was  the 
moat  long-lived  Swedish  literuy  periodical  on  reoord ;  while  the  Danes 
could,  io  1824,  boast  of  one  that  had  outlived  a  century.  [MUllib, 
P.  £.]  Its  circulation,  we  are  told  by  Palmblad,  waa  never  upwards 
of  200,  and  averaged  about  150 ;  yet  it  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
cultivation  of  Swedish  literature.  It  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
public  by  the  audacity  of  its  attacks  upon  the  old  school  in  literature, 
which  at  that  time  was  entirely  French  in  its  models  and  its  opinions ; 
and  on  one  occasion  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Upsal  summoned 
Pslmblad,  as  the  university  printer,  before  him  to  inform  him  that^ 
if  hia  periodical  contained  any  more  nnfiivourable  oritidsma  upon  the 
Swediah  Academy,  his  privilm  would  be  withdrawn.  The  Swedish 
Academy  had  been  fbunded  in  imitation  of  the  French  Academy  by 
Ouatavna  IIL,  who  waa  aooustomed  to  deeUure  that  there  were  two 
thioga  he  held  in  utter  abomination-^the  German  language  and  tobacco. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  new  school—- which  from  the  title  of  its 
first  periodical,  the '  Phosphoros,'  became  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  PhoBphoriata' — was  to  introduce  the  Swedish  public  to  some  know* 
ledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  Gdthe  and  Schiller ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
eilbrta  of  the  Academy,  i^luch  in  the  first  instance  looked  upon  the 
Phosphoriata  aa  a  body  of  contumacioua  rebels,  the  result  waa  general 
though  not  total  success.  Atterbom,  the  chief  leader  of  the  party, 
waa  indeed  too  fsntastio  in  the  character  of  hia  own  writings  to  become 
VBOQQditiooally  popolar;  bat  before  the  dose  of  hia  eaiear  he  was 


elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  which  he  had  been  the  ssssHsnt 
T^gn^  and  Ge^er,  who  had  censured  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
new  party  as  violent  and  Intolerant,  were  themselves  much  more  averse 
to  the  principles  of  the  old ;  and,  finally,  an  almost  ocmplete  revdation 
took  place  in  the  aspect  of  Swedish  literature, 

Pslmblsd,  who  wss  active  both  with  the  pen  and  the  press,  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  periodicals  that  succeesively  arose  on  the  ruins  of 
each  other,  the  <  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Literary  Union/  'Svea,' 
'Skandia,'  'Mimer  Frey,'  ta,  and  also  pursued  an  academical  career. 
In  1822  he  became  'Decent'  or  tutor  of  Swedish  history  at  the  uni- 
venity,  in  1827  assisUnt  professor  of  geography  and  history,  and  hi 
1835  professor  of  Greek.  Many  of  hia  numeroua  works  are  on  the 
subjects  which  occupied  him  aa  professor :  his  <  Handbook  of  Physical 
and  Political  Geography'  (5  vols.,  Upssl,  1826-87)  is  of  high  repu- 
tation, and  has  been  translated  from  Swedish  into  German.  His 
poetical  translationa  of  Sophocles  (1841)  and  of  .£schylus  (1845)  axe 
of  some  note.  When  professor  of  Greek  however  he  often  felt  an 
inclination  to  return  to  an  early  amusement  of  writing  novels^  and  Ua 
'Fslkensvard  Family'  (2  vols.,  Orebro,  1844-45),  and  ^Auit»m 
Eonigsmark '  (6  vols.,  Orebro^  1846^1),  met  with  much  success,  and 
were  translated  into  Clerman.  The  work  however  which  is  certain  to 
perpetuate  his  name  is  the  great  'Biographical  Dictionary  of  Cele- 
brated Swedes,'  which  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  on  the  2nd  of 
September  1852. 

This  dictionary, '  Biographiskt  Lexicon  dfver  namnkunnige  Sveoska 
Miin,'  commenced  in  1885,  waa  interrupted  at  Professor  PalmbUd'a 
death,  but  is  now  again  in  progreesi  The  hat  volume  we  have  seen  Is 
the  twenty-second,  which  brings  it  aa  fsr  in  the  alphabet  aa  the  end  of 
the  letter  W.  It  embrscea  the  names  of  the  living  as  well  aa  the  dead» 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Information  it  contains  is  derived 
from  private  communications  or  from  personal  observation,  snd  embo- 
died for  the  first  time  in  its  pages.  It  aspfres  to  give  an  account  of 
every  Swedish  name  of  note,  and  a  list  of  the  works  of  every  Swedish 
author.  The  only  other  biographical  dictionary  of  the  same  kind  that 
the  Swedes  pcesess,  is  that  c?  Gexelius  in  three  volumes,  and  a  supple- 
ment commenced  in  1778.  But  the  new  work  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale  in  every  way  than  the  somewhat  meagre  compilation  of  GkaeUus. 
Many  of  the  Uvea  era  given  at  eonsideraUie  length,  several  are  auto- 
biographies, aa  the  account  of  Palmblad  himselfl  On  the  other  hand^ 
some  of  the  lives  of  living  persons  are  littie  mora  than  a  string  of  datea, 
with  a  reoord  cY  promotions;  but  such  inequalitiee  ara  of  course 
unavoidable  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  The  book  is  generally  known  as 
*  Fklmblad'a  Biographical  Dictionary,'  but  doea  not  bear  hu  name  in 
the  titie^  and  in  nia  life  he  speaks  of  himself  aa  only  one  of  the  editon, 
and  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  live&  It  is  one  of  the 
moat  indispensable  books  in  a  Swedish  library,  and  will,  as  it  comes  to 
be  mora  generally  known,  do  much  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of 
the  illustrious  names  of  Sweden.    [See  8cpi*LBHiirT.] 

PALMEBSTON,  HENBT  JOHN  TEMPLE,  VISCOUNT,  was 
bom  at  BroadUnds,  near  Bomsey,  in  Hampshiro,  on  the  20th  of 
October  1784.  His  family,  the  Temples,  trace  thefr  descent  from  one 
of  the  Saxon  earla  anterior  to  the  Norman  Oonquest.  With  this 
family  the  ducal  house  of  Buckiogham  and  Chandos  is  connected  by 
ancient  marriaga  The  Templea  themaelvea  wera  of  aome  distinction 
m  Engliah  political  hiatory  aa  eariy  aa  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  or  even 
earlier;  but  perhapa  the  meat  celebrated  of  them  was  the  famous  Sir 
William  Temple^  the  friend  of  William  III.  and  the  patron  of  Dean 
Swift.  They  wera  first  ennobled  in  1722,  when  Henry  Temple,  Esq., 
waa  crsated  Baron  Temple  of  Mount  Temple^  county  Sugo,  and 
Viscount  Palmerston  of  Palmerston,  county  Dublin— both  dignUi— 
bemg  in.  the  Iriah  peerage.  He  died  hi  1769,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  Henry  Temple^  the  second  peer,  who  lived  till  1802.  Of 
this  secoDd  peer  the  subject  of  our  memoir  waa  the  eldeet  son;  but 
there  wera  thrae  other  ehildran— a  son,  the  late  Sur  William  Temple^ 
K.C.B.,  long  British  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Naples,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Admfral  Bowles.  The 
present  Lord  Palmenton  waa  educated  first  at  Harrow  School,  then  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (whera  Dusald  Stewart  and  other  distin- 
guished profeason  wera  at  that  time  in  tibe  hdghtof  their  reputation), 
and  laaUy  at  SlJohn's  College^  Gambridge.  Befora  the  conclusion  of 
his  university  education  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  titie  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  (1802).  In  1806  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge. 
Early  in  the  same  year,  being  then  only  twenty-one,  he  conteated  the 
rapresentation  of  the  University  of  Gambridge  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  Lord  Henry  Pe^y  (now  the  Muqnii  of  Lansdowne), 
who  had  juat  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  under 
the  Whig  government  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  was  consequently  obliged 
to  appeal  to  his  constituency.  The  young  candidate  for  political 
honoura  failed  in  this  attempt^  but  waa  immediately  ratumed  to 

Sirliament  for  the  borough  of  Bletchingley.  He  subsequentiy  sat  for 
ewport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  hot  at  length  obtained  the  object  of  hia 
ambition  in  being  ratumed  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  From 
his  first  entrance  into  parliament  Lord  Palmenton'a  conduct  and 
manner  wen  such  aa  to  impress  his  senion  with  his  tact  and  ability, 
and  to  mark  him  out  for  promotion  and  employmenti  He  spoke 
seldom,  but  always  interestingly  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  hia  talenta 
for  business  wera  from  the  fint  conspicuous.  In  1807,  en  the 
formation  of  the  Tory  administration  of  the  Doke  of  Portiand  and 
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Hr.  Pcrc^nra],  he  was  appointed  (though  then  only  in  hit  twenty-fifth 
year)  a  Junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  this  capacity  he  naade 
perhana  hia  first  important  parliamentary  appearance  as  a  speaker  in 
opposing  a  motion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  (Febraary  1808)  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  relative  to  Lord  Cathcart's  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen and  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet^measures  which  bad 
been  ordered  by  the  goTemment  for  fear  of  an  aotiva  oo-operation  of 
Denmark  with  Ka^oleon  L  On  this  oQoaslon  Lord  Palmerston 
broached  thosa  noUona  as  to  the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  diplomatic 
affairs  on  which  he  has  ever  since  acted*  In  1809,  when  Lord  Caetle* 
reagh  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  under  the  Perceval  ministryy 
Loni  Palmerston  succeeded  him;  and  in  Februoiy  1810  be  for  the 
first  time  moved  the  Army  estimates  in  the  House.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  secretaryship  at  war  was  the  post  in  wbioh  Lord  Palmerston  was 
to  live  and  die.  He  held  it  uninterruptedly  through  the  Peroeval 
administration ;  he  continued  to  hold  it  through  the  long  Li^erpool- 
Castlexvagh  adnunistration  which  followed  (1812-2T),  the  first  three 
years  of  whose  tenure  of  power  were  occupied  with  the  final  great 
wan  «;aiDst  Napoleon ;  he  held  it  still  during  Canning's  brief  pre- 
miership (April  to  August  1 827) ;  he  continued  to  hold  it  under  the 
xninistry  of  Lord  Qoderioh  (Augnst  1827  to  January  1828);  and  he 
h«ld  it  for  a  while  undep  the  aucceeding  administration  of  the  Duke 
cf  Wellington-  Under  this  laat  ministry  however  he  found  himself 
unable  to  act.  Never  appearing  to  interest  himself  much  in  general 
politics,  but  confining  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  business  of 
his  own  department,  he  had  yet^  towards  the  close  of  the  Liverpool 
admriistration — especially  after  Canning's  aoceasion  to  the  Foreign 
secrciUrjship  on  the  death  of  Castlereagh  in  1822— shown  a  more 
liberal  spirit  than  was  genenU  among  his  colleagues.  He  seemed  to 
attach  himsQlf  to  Canning  and  to  share  his  opinions :  like  him,  he  wu 
a  friend  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional as  distinct  firqm  despotic  government  on  the  Continent; 
though,  like  him  also,  he  opposed  for  the  time  all  projects  of  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Beform  at  home.  These  tendencies,  growing  more  decided 
after  Canning's  death,  unfitted  him  for  co-operation  with  the  Duke  of 
Welllogton's  governments  and  in  May  1828  he  seceded  from  it  along 
with  Euskisson  and  others  qf  '  Canning's  party,'  Meantime  he  had 
spoken  much  on  foreign  affairs,  and  with  ^noh  ability  that»  after 
Canoiog's  death,  he  was  felt  to  be  the  greatest  parliamentary  master 
of  that  order  of  subjects.  Before  leaviog  the  Wellington  ministry  he 
had  opposed  the  T^st  and  Corporation  Bills ;  bat  he  had  done  so  on 
the  principle  that  he  could  not  relieve  Protestant  Dissentexe  till  the 
emancipation  of  tha  Roman  Catholics  had  taken  place. 

As  an  iudepepdent  member.  Lord  Palmerston  deToted  himself 
especially  to  foreign  questions.  He  kept  up  the  character  of  being  Mr. 
Canning's  successor,  the  inheritor  of  his  mantle.  His  speech  on  the  lOtiii 
of  March  1830,  in  which,  in  moving  for  papera  respeoUng  the  relations  eC 
England  with  Portugal,  he  developed  Caiming's  idea  of  the  necessity  cf 
increased  sympathy  on  the  part  of  JSnglaud  with  the  cause  of  struggling 
nationality  abroad,  was  accounted  a  great  parliamentary  success.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  150  to  78;  but  it  marked  out 
Lord  Palmerston  as  the  future  foreign  secretary,  as  soon  as  a  ministry 
should  be  formed  of  which  he  could  become  a  member.  Such  a  miniatiy 
was  formed  in  November  1880,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned, 
and  the  Whigs  came  into  ofi&ce.  Twenty  years  seoretaiy  at  war  as  a 
Tory,  Lord  Palmerston  now  became  foreign  secretary  as  a  Whig;  but 
his  known  attachment  to  the  liberalised  Toryism  which  Canning  had 
professed  and  introduced*  wai  felt  to  constitute  a  sufficient  transition. 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  which  he  had  always  been  a  supporter, 
had  already  been  carried ;  and  the  only  question  where  a  modification 
of  his  previons  opinions  was  requisita  was  that  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
—the  very  question  which  the  Whig  ministry  had  been  formed  to 
eettlcb  Lord  Palmerston's  sssent  to  the  Reform  BUI  policy  of  his 
coUesgnes  Isd  to  a  disagreement  with  the  Cambridge  University  e]eo< 
tors ;  and,  losing  bis  seat  for  Cambridge,  he  fell  back  (1831)  on  his  old 
borough  of  Bletchingley.  Representing  first  this  borough,  and  then 
(after  the  Reform  Bill  in  1882),  the  oounty  of  South  Hants,  Lord 
Palmerston  remained  foreign  miniiter  till  December  1834,  when  the 
Whigs  went  out  of  office,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Conservative 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  This  ministry  lasted  only  tUl  April  1835, 
when  the  new  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  formed, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  (who  had  lost  his  seat  for  South  Hants  at  the 
general  election,  and  been  returned  for  the  borough  of  Tiverton) 
rssumed  his  functions  as  foreign  minister.  He  continued  to  exercise 
them  till  September  1841 ;  and  these  sht  years  were  perhaps  the  period 
during  which  he  attained  that  reputation  for  brilliancy,  alertness,  and 
omniscienee  as  a  foreign  ministeiv  which  haa  made  hia  name  a  word  ni 
exultation  to  his  admirers,  and  of  execration  and  fbar  to  some  foreign 
govemmentik  It  was  during  this  time  that  over  the  Continent  fnm 
Spain  to  Tuidkey,  the  name  'Palmerston '  began  to  be  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Soglith  diplomatic  activity;  and  it  was  during  the  same 
time  that  a  party  of  emtio  politicians  sprang  up  in  England,  who 
sought  to  prove  that  he  was  a  voluntary  tool  of  Russia,  and  aigued 
for  his  impeachment  Records  of  this  state  of  feeling  with  respect  to 
Lord  Palmerston  may  be  found  in  the  pamplilets  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and 
his  friends,  aa  regarda  home^  and  in  Count  Ficqnelmont  a  *  Lord  Pal- 
menton,  I'Angleterre,  et  la  Continent'  (1852)^  aa  regarda  Europe  at 
Ittgei    Tiie  oppoaitioa  of  the  Conservatives  in  paxUament  was  a  mem 


normal  matter.  It  was  duriog  this  period  of  his  foreign  secretaryship 
under  the  Melbourne  administration  that  Lord  Palmerston  married. 
His  wife,  the  present  Lady  Palmerston,  was  the  dai^hter  of  the  firat 
Lord  Melbourne  and  the  widow  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper.  Oq  the 
re-accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office  in  1841,  Lord  PalmerstoQ 
retired  from  the  foreign  secretaryship ;  and  he  coutinued  in  oppoaition 
till  1846,  when  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  the  abolitlou 
of  the  Com  Laws  (July  1846)  he  again  became  foreign  secretary,  as  s 
member  of  the  new  Whig  ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell.  He  continued 
to  direct  the  diplomacy  of  the  country  in  this  capacity — steering  the 
policy  of  Britain  in  hia  characteristic  fashion  through  the  many  difficult 
and  intricate  foreign  questions  which  arose,  and,  amongst  them,  through 
the  many  questions  connected  with  the  European  revolutionary  move* 
ment  of  1848-49,  including  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  wara^till  the 
year  18^1,  when  differencea  with  Lord  John  Ruaeell  and  with  hit 
other  coUeagnea  induced  him  to  resign.  The  year  1851,  in  fact,  cloacd 
that  part  ol  Lord  Palmerston's  history  which  is  connected  with  hi« 
tenure  of  the  foreign  secretaryship  in  pi^'tieular. 

But  such  a  man  could  not  remain  long  out  of  office.  Broken  up 
mainly  by  Lord  Palmerston's  secession  from  it,  the  minittry  of  Lord 
John  Russell  gave  place  (December  1852)  to  the  coalitioi  mlQistty  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Aa  Lord  Aberdeen  bed  been  the  foreign  minister 
imder  previous  Conservative  govemmentit,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
aa  the  rival  and  in  some  respects  the  antagonist  of  Lord  Pshnentoa 
in  this  particular  department.  Lord  Palmerston  in  joining  the  ooalition 
ministry  took  the  office  of  home  eeoretary,  while  the  foreign  seoretaiy- 
ship  was  taken  by  Lord  tfohn  Rimss1|«  The  business  of  l^s  new  office 
was  discharged  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  his  customary  actiyity 
(allowing  for  a  short  period  of  threatwied  rupture  with  hit  oolleagaes 
in  1853)  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  in  1855,  wbeo 
bis  lordship  ascended  to  the  apex  of  ppwer  as  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Tressnry  and  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  In  that  capacity  it  hai  fallen 
to  him  to  conduct  the  greatest  war  in  which  the  country  has  been 
engaged  sinee  1815 — ^the  war  with  Russia ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  thtt 
war  to  establish  that  system  of  alliancea  with  continental  powers,  more 
especially  with  Franoe,  which  still  holds.  From  the  time  of  the  ooup- 
d'etat  in  France,  Lord  Palmerston  had  aJways  expressed  his  respect  for 
Louis  Napoleon;  and  consequently  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  negociationa  which  concluded  it^  Napoleon  III.  and  Lord  Palmerstoo 
are  supposed  to  have  deferred  to  each  other,  and  to  have  acted  mte- 
matically  in  concert  As  regards  other  powers,  Oonsequently,  there 
has  not  been  on  the  part  of  Lord  Palmerston,  while  premier,  any  strong 
direction  of  the  policy  of  England  one  way  or  the  other.  Thui,  while 
always  keeping  up  the  language  of  Canning  as  to  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  freedom  and  constitutionsl  government  abroad,  and  while 
using  thii  language  more  especially  of  late  with  respect  to  Italy,  he 
has  never  ceased  to  assert  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  end  power 
of  t^  Austrian  empire  to  be  a  necessity  in  the  European  syBteok 
This  principle  appears  to  have  regulated  his  oonduot  also  as  foreign 
mittiitsr  in  the  matter  of  the  Hungarian  wars  of  1848-49.  He  gave  no 
approbation  to  the  popular  movements;  but  he  supported  Turkey  in 
refusing  to  give  up  the  refugees^  and  advised  the  governments  to 
leniency  when  the  movements  were  suppressed,  and  to  more  moderate 
rule  afterwards. 

The  hietory  of  Lord  Palmerston^of  his  acts,  opinions^  and  views— 
are  to  be  gathered  in  detail  from  the  parliamentary  reports  of  the  last 
ftfty  years ;  but  more  especially  from  the  Blue  Books  of  our  foreign 
diiplomatic  correspondence  since  he  went  into  the  foreign  secretaryehip 
thirty-aix  years  ago.  Among  sununary  worka  where  the  spiiit  and 
results  of  his  political  career  are  discuesed,  may  be  moBtiooed  (ia 
addition  to  those  of  Ficqnelmont  and  Mr.  Urquhart  already  spoken 
of  as  hostile)  the  two  following :— *  Opinions  and  Poliqy  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston  as  Minister,  Diplomatiatk  and  Statesmaa, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  G.  H.  Francis'  (1852) ;  and  *  Thirty  Yearn  of  Foreign 
PoKoy :  a  History  of  the  Secretavyships  of  the  Barl  of  Aberdeen  aud 
Lord  Palmerston'  (1855).  The  former  is  chiefly  a  oollection  of  exlrscti 
from  hia  lordship'a  speeches,  exhibiting  his  opinions ;  the  other  is  s 
general  review  of  his  policy.  On  «pe(nal  questions  there  have  been 
scores  of  pamphleta  for  and  against  him.  No  collected  edition  of  m 
speeohea  has  been  published;  nor  perhaps  would  the  light,  off-hsno, 
sad  conversational  yet  energotio  omtiona  with  which  he  charms  the 
Houses  and  oftea  baflBea  and  provokes  an  opponent^  bear  this  test;  but 
some  of  his  more  important  speeches  have  been  published  separately 
at  the  time  of  their  deUveiy  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  The  others 
remain  more  or  less  vividly  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  them, 
or  lie  buried  in  'Hansard'  and  the  newspapars*  His  speeches  sie 
generally  shorter  than  thoee  of  other  parliamentaiy  lesdeis;  and  his 
occasional  letters  ehow  the  some  light  and  easy  energy  as  his  speeches. 
Since  1835  he  has  sat  uniform^  for  the  borough  of  Tiveiian,  end  has 
never  sought  to  represent  a  hupgsr  oonatitaeney ;  *X^^  *eoie  of  bis  moss 
important  msaifestoes  have  bean  in  the  form  ol  addreissa  to  tos 
Tiverton  electorsL    [^  Sufflkmsmt.]  , 

PALOMl'NO  Y  VfiLASCO.  DON  AOISLO  ANTONIO,  an  eaunsBt 
Spanish  pamter,  was  bom  in  1653  (some  utj  1658),  at  Bujsknee,  nesr 
Cordova,  in  the  university  of  which  oily  he  beoame  a  student  but  pis 
predUection  for  the  arte  indooed  htm  to  take  instruction  in  P^°^*^ 
irom  Don  Juan  de  Valdea  Leal,  in  whose  oompany  he  went  in  Iws  w 
Madrid  tn  make  himeelf  aequainted  with  the  stvlea  el  difiscentasboolfr 
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He  was  idtrodaoed  to  King  Oliarka  II.  by  the  eelebnted  Ceelio,  and 
oUeined  through  the  frieadihip  of  Carumo  a  oomndMiott  to  paint  the 
galkfy  Del  Ciervo.  fie  punted  the  hlatox^  ef  Plyehe  bo  entirely  to 
the  king's  eatlBliMtioA  th«t  he  gave  him  the  title  of  hie  principal  painter 
and  a  oonaidertlble  pension.  He  obtained  sach  nutnerooa  oommissiona 
that  notwithstanding  hia  extraordinary  industry  he  was  often  unaftde 
to  do  more  than  famish  the  design,  leaving  it  to  be  finished  by  his 
papil,  DiOniseo  VidaL  His  reputation  oontlnoed  to  increase,  and  all 
hi*  works,  which  he  executed  at  Yaleoeta,  Salamanea,  Qraaada,  and 
GordoTa,  to  which  cities  he  was  successively  invited,  Were  highly 
approved  It  has  been  a  reproach  to  him  that  among  tome  of  his 
grandeefc  works,  such  as  the  *  Ccmfassioo  of  St  Peter '  in  the  cathedral 
of  Yaledeia,  and  Idiose  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  lus  figures  an  too 
faithfhl  transcripts  of  ordinary  life.  What  he  executed  himself, 
whether  in  oil  or  in  fresco,  is  distinguished  by  invention  and  diuwing, 
and  his  perspective  and  colouring  are  admirable.  He  died  at  Madrid 
AprU  18, 1726. 

Palomino  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  three  parts,  theoretloal,  prao- 
iioal,  and  biographical.  The  first  two  bear  thei  title  of  *  Kl  Museo 
pietotieo  y  Esada  Optica;'  the  third  part,  * £1  Pamaio  Espaftol  pio- 
torico,  tomo  teroeiro,'  Madrid,  1724,  though  pex^ps  only  intended  as 
sn  appen^x  to  the  two  others,  is  by  fhr  the  most  important  and  inter* 
estlog,  but  the  work  is  disfigured  by  carelessness  in  dates,  credulity, 
prolixity,  and  want  of  judgment. 

PA'MPHILUS  was  a  native  of  Amphipolie  (Soidas,  <ApeUes'),  but 
he  studied  his  att  under  £upompus  of  Sicyon,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  adhool  which  his  master  founded.  Bupompus  was  a 
native  of  Seyon  wad  the  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  sohool  of  painting. 
He  introduced  a  new  style  of  art,  and  added  a  third,  the  Sicyonic,  to 
the  Uli  then  only  acknowledged  two  distinct  styles  of  paintbg,  known 
previously  as  the  Helladic  and  the  Aaiatic,  but  subaeqaently  to 
Enpompua  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionia  These  two  styles,  with  the 
Sieyonio,  henceibrth  formed  the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Ghmcian 
painting.  (*  Pliny/  xxxv.  10,  86.)  Through  his  pupil  Pamphilus, 
£upompufl  eetablisbed  thoee  principles  of  art  which  Euphranor, 
ApeUes,  Protogenes,  $nd  Aristidee  successfully  developed. 

The  characteristies  of  the  Sicyonic  sohool  were,  a  stricter  attention 
to  dramatic  truth  of  compositioo,  and  a  finer  and  a  more  systematic 
fityle  of  design.  The  leading  principles  of  Eopompus  were,  that  man 
should  be  represented  ss  he  actually  appears,  not  as  he  rsally  is,  and 
that  nature  herself  was  to  be  imitated,  not  an  artist.  ('Plioy,'  xxxiv. 
8, 19.)  Such  was  the  answer  which  Bupompus  gave  to  Lysippns,  upon 
being  asked  by  him  which  of  his  predecessors  he  should  imitate. 

Paaiphilus  sueceeded  Eopompus  in  the  school  of  Sicyon,  and 
taught  hia  principles  to  Apelles.  He  was,  savs  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  86), 
the  fix«t  painter  who  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  "omnibus  Uteris 
eruditoa,  particularly  arithmetic  and  geometry,  without  which  he 
denied  that  art  could  be  perfected.  By  arithmetic  and  geometry  we 
must  understand  those  principles  of  the  art  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule :  by  arithmeUc,  the  system  of  the  oonstruction  and  the  proper* 
tiona  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  by  geometry,  perspective  and 
optics,  at  least  so  much  of  them  ss  is  necesssiry  to  give  a  correct  repie- 
sentatioii  of  and  a  proper  balance  to  the  figure.  Flaxman  properly 
exphina  the  terms  by  the  rules  of  proportion  and  motion;  and  he 
remariia farther, that  "it  is  impossible  to  seethe  numerous  figures 
q>ringing,  jumping,  dancing,  and  falling  in  the  Heronlanenm  paintings 
on  the  painted  vases,  and  the  antique  basso>relievos,  without  beinff 
sssnred  that  the  psinters  and  sculptors  must  have  employed  geometrical 
figures  to  determine  the  degrees  of  curvature  in  the  body,  and  angular 
or  reetiliaeer  extent  of  the  limbs,  and  to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity." 

Such  was  the  authority  of  Pamphilus,  says  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  36), 
that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first  in  Sicyon  and  then  throughout 
all  (Greece,  noble  youth  were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all 
oUiera ;  it  was  considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
practised  exclusively  by  the  free-born,  for  there  was  a  law  prohibiting 
all  slaves  the  use  of  the  oestrum  or  grapfais.  In  this  school  of  Pam- 
philus, the  most  famous  of  sll  the  schools  of  ancient  painting,  the 
progressive  courses  of  study  occupied  the  long  period  of  ten  years, 
compiehending  instruction  in  drawing,  'arithmetic^'  geometry,  anatomy, 
and  renting  in  its  diflbrsnt  branches.  The  fee  of  admission  was  no 
kss  than  a  talent  (*  Pliny,  xxxv.  10,  86);  a  large  fee,  for  the  Attic 
talent^  which  is  most  probably  here  alluded  to,  was  about  21 6Z.  sterling. 
Pliny  mentions  that  Apelles  and  Melanthius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles 
studied  under  Ephorus  of  Ephesns  before  he  entered  the  school  of 
Psmphilus  at  Sioyon.  Pauslas  of  Sicyon  also  studied  encaustic  under 
Pemphilus,  but  Pliny  does  not  inform  us  whether  he  belonged  to  his 
school  and  paid  the  above-mentioned  fee. 

Pamphilus,  like  his  master  Bupompus,  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
principally  with  the  theory  of  art  and  with  teaching,  for  we  have  very 
scsnty  notioea  of  his  works.  Yet  he  and  his  pupil  Melanthius,  accord- 
ing to  QuintUian  (xii  10),  were  the  most  renowued  among  the  Gtreeks 
for  compoaitioD.  We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
*Heraclidss,'  mentioned  by  Aristophanss  (Plutus,  886),.  and  three 
others  mentioned  by  Pliny--the  Battle  of  Phlius  and  Victory  of  the 
Athenians,  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,  and  a  relationship, '  cognatio,'  probably 
a  family  portrait;  these  piotutes  were  all  conspicuous  for  the  scien* 
tifio  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and  their  subjeets  oertainly  afford 
good  materisls  for  fine  composition. 


The  period  of  Pamphilus  is  sofllciently  fixed  by  the  drcumstanoe  of 
his  having  taught  ApeUes,  sad  he  consequently  flourished  somewhat 
before  and  about  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  MaoedOn,  from  B.a  888 
to  about  B.O.  848.  He  left  writings  upon  the  arts,  but  thev  have  unfor- 
tunately suffered  the  common  fate  of  the  writings  or  evsiy  other 
ancfent  artist    He  wrote  on  painUng  and  famous  |Miintert. 

:PA'MPHILnS  was  bithop  of  CsBsaiea  in  Palestine,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Eusebius,  who  was  called  PkunphUi  after  him.  [Etobbiu&I 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Berytas,  and  to  have  been  educated 
by  Pierius.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Csesarea,  where  he 
suffered  sMrtyrdom  in  the  year  809. 

He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  the  S3criptures  and  the  works  of  Christian  writers. 
Jerome  states  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  greater  part 
of  Origen's  works.  He  founded  a  iibraiy  at  Casarea,  chiefly  consistiog 
of  ecclesiastical  works,  which  became  celebrated  throughout  the 
Christiaai  world.  It  was  destroyed  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. He  constantly  lent  and  gave  away  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  piety 
and  benevolenoa  Jerome  states  that  Pamphilus  composed  an  apology 
for  Origen  before  Eusebius ;  but  at  a  later  period  having  discovered 
that  the  work  which  he  hod  taken  for  Pamphilu&'s  was  only  the  first 
book  of  Susebius's  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  Ftenphlius 
wrote  anything  except  short  letters  to  his  friends.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  first  five  books  of  the  'Apology  for  Origen'  were  oom- 
poaed  by  Eusebius  and  PUnphihu  jointly,  and  the  sikth  book  by 
Eusebius  alone,  after  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another  work  which 
Pamphilus  effected  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  was  an  edition  of 
the  Septoagint,  from  the  text  in  Origen's  '  Hexapla.'  This  edition 
was  generally  used  in  the  Eastern  ohureh.  Montfoucon  and  Fabriolns 
have  published  '  Contents  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles '  as  a  work  of 
Pamphilus ;  but  this  is  in  all  probability  the  production  of  a  later 
writer. 

Eusebius  wrote  a  *  Life  of  Pamphilus,'  in  three  books,  which  is  now 
entirely  lost,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  few  fragments,  and  even  of  these 
the  genuineness  is  extremely  doubtful  We  have  however  notices  of 
him  in  the  < Ecdesiasticid  History'  of  Eusebius  (vii  82),  and  in  the 
'  De  Viris  Hlustribus '  and  other  works  of  Jerome.  (Lardnei's  *  Ct^u 
bility,'  part  11.  e.  69,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

PANiENUS  of  Athens,  the  brother  or  the  nephew  of  Phidias,  the 
former  according  to  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  the  latter  according  to 
Strabo;  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  attained  to  any  great 
excellence  in  painting ;  but  he  has  been  very  improperly  termed  by 
some  the  Cimabue  of  the  Qreeks,  for  although  the  contemporary,  he 
was  many  years  the  junior  of  Polygnotos,  Mioon,  and  Dionysius  of 
Colophon,  who  had  all  deservedly  attained  the  greatest  fiune  in  Athens 
considerably  before  his  time. 

Ptauenus  assisted  Piudias  in  decorating  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  but 
his  most  famous  work  was  the  '  Battle  of  Marathon '  in  the  Poscile  at 
Athens;  it  contained  the  Iconics  or  portrait  figures  of  Miltiades, 
Galllmachus,  Cynngirius,  generals  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  generals  of  the  barbarians  (PUny,  xxxv.  8,  84) ;  their 
respective  nsmes  were  not  attached  to  the  figures  in  this  instance 
(Afischinea  '  Against  Ctesiphon '),  that  having  already  become  an  anti- 
quated custom.  These  Iconics  have  been  considered  to  signify  portraits 
in  the  fullest  ssnse  of  the  term,  but  the  picture  of  Panienus  cannot 
have  been  painted  much  less  than  40  yean  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon took  place,  and  neariy  aa  manv  after  the  deaths  of  moat  of  the 
abovoiiamed  generals ;  for  the  Poscile  was  built  by  (^mon  in  the  third 
year  of  the  77th  Olympiad,  20  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  was  painted  in  the  86th,  85  yean  later,  and 
Pliny  mentions  the  88rd  as  the  period  of  Panodous.  The  portraiture 
therefore,  unless  taken  from  earlier  pictures,  which  is  very  improbable^ 
must  m  this  instance  have  been  confined  to  the  costume  and  decora- 
tions of  generals  as  known  to  have  been  worn  by  them  upon  Ihe 
occasion;  and  the  'Iconics'  consequently,  whether  paintings  or 
statues,  although  sometimes  portraits  in  countenance  as  well  as  in 
figure  were  apparently  not  necessarily  sO. 

The  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Manthon  was  in  four  great  divisions ; 
the  firat  npresented  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  before  the  battle, 
the  seoond  and  third  the  principal  incidents  during  the  battle,  and 
the  fourth  the  total  rout  and  flight  of  the  Penians;  each  in  itself  an 
extensive  composition  and  forming  an  independent  picture.  (Pause* 
niss,  i  15.)  It  appean  that  Micon  assisted  Pantenus  in  painting  these 
pictures,  and  was  fined  80  minso  (108Z.),  for  having  painted  the 
barbariana  larger  than  the  Ghreeks. 

The  paintmgs  and  decorations  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  by  Pansenos 
were  on  the  throne  and  on  the  wall  around  the  throne  of  the  statue. 
(Strabo,  viii  p.  864.)  The  subjects  of  the  paintings  were.  Atlas 
supporting  Heaven  and  Earth,  with  Hercules  hear  him  about  to 
relieve  him  from  his  burden;  Theseus  and  Peirithous ;  figures 
representing  Greece  and  Salamis,  the  latter  bearing  the  rostra  of  a 
ship  in  her  hands;  the  Combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Kemean  Lion; 
Ajax  and  Cassandra;  Hippodanda,  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus, 
with  her  mother ;  Prometheus  chained,  and  Hercules  preparing  tO 
destroy  the  Vulture  which  preyed  upon  him;  and  Pentfaesilea dying- 
supported  by  Achilles,  with  Hesperian  nymphi  bearing  fruit    (rau- 
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PUny  tolli  mi  that  Puusntifl  painted  the  interior  of  tho  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Eli*  with  milk  and  eaflEron;  he  painted  alio  the  innde  of 
Hinerva'a  shield,  bat  in  what  manner  we  are  not  informed. 

Already  in  tiie  time  of  PansBnus  priae  conteeta  were  ettablished  at 
Corinth  and  Delphi,  in  one  of  which  he  waa  defeated  by  Timagoraa  of 
Chaleia  at  the  ^thian  gamea.  (Pliny,  zxzy.  9,  85.)  Although  thia 
ia  the  only  notice  we  have  of  Timagoras,  he  muat  have  been  a  painter 
of  considerable  merit,  from  this  aingle  droumatanoeii  He  himaelf 
celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verae. 

PANjETIUS^  a  Greek  philoeopher,  waa  a  native  of  Rhodes.  He 
atndied  at  Athens,  under  JJiogenea  the  Stoio,  and  affcerwarda  went  to 
Borne,  about  &o.  140,  where  he  gave  lessons  of  philoaophy  and  waa 
intimate  with  Soipio  uSmilianus^  the  younger  Lnliua^  and  Polybiua 
After  a  time  Pansotius  returned  to  Athena,  where  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Stole  school,  and  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Posidoniua,  Soylax  of  Halioamaaaua,  ^{Boaton,  and  Mneaarohua  are 
mentioned  among  bia  diaciplee.  Pansetius  was  not  apparently  a  strict 
Stoic,  but  was  rather  an  Eclectic  philosopher  who  tempered  the 
austerity  of  his  sect -by  adopting  something  of  the  more  refined  style 
and  milder  principles  of  Plato  and  the  other  earlier  AcademiciansL 
(Cicero^  'DePmibua,'  iv.  28.)  Cicero,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
works  of  Panntius  in  terms  of  the  highest  veneration,  and  acknow- 
ledgea  that  he  bonowed  much  from  them,  aaya  that  Pansotias  styled 
Plato  '  the  divine'  and  '  the  Homer  of  philosophy,'  and  only  diaaented 
from  him  on  the  aubject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he 
aeema  not  to  have  admitted.    (*  TuacuL  Quaest.,'  I  82.) 

Aulus  Gelliua  (xiL  5)  says  that  Panntius  rejected  the  principle  of 
apathy  adopted  by  the  later  Stoics,  and  retiu-ned  to  Zeno's  oiiginal 
meaning,  namely,  that  the  mae  man  ought  to  know  how  to  master  the 
imprassions  which  he  receives  through  the  senses.  In  a  letter  of  con- 
solation which  Panntius  wrote  to  Q.  Tabero,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
('  De  Finibua^'  iv.  9),  he  inatructed  him  how  to  endure  pain,  but  never 
laid  it  down  aa  a  principle  that  pain  waa  not  an  evil.  He  was  veiy 
temperate  in  his  opinions,  and  he  often  replied  to  difficult  questions 
with  modest  hesitation,  saying  Mx^t  **  I  wUl  consider." 

None  of  the  works  of  Pansotins  have  come  down  to  us^  but  theur 
titles  and  a  few  aentenoea  from  them  are  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenea 
Laertius,  and  others.  He  wrote  a  treatLse  *  On  Duties,'  the  substance 
of  which  Cicero  merged  in  his  own  woric  'De  Offidis.'  Cicero  says 
that  Pansatiua  had  divided  hia  subject  into  three  parts:  the  fint 
treated  of  thoae  cases  in  which  men  deliberate  between  what  is  honest 
and  what  is  dishonest;  the  second,  concemiog  what  ia  useful  and 
what  is  disadvantageous ;  and  the  third,  of  those  caaee  in  which  the 
useful  is  opposed  to  the  honest :  that  he  treated  the  two  first  in  a 
masterly  manner,  but  did  not  go  on  with  the  tlurd  part,  although  he 
had  promised  to  do  so,  and  though  he  lived  for  thirty  years  after  he 
had  oompoaed  the  othera.  Hia  disciple  Posidonius  supplied  in  some 
degree  the  defioienqy.  (<De  Offidis,'  iiL  2»  and  'Epist  ad  Att,' 
xvi  11.) 

Pantetiua  wrote  a  treatise '  On  Divination,'  of  which  Cioero  probably 
made  use  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  subjeet  In  book  ii  42, 
Cioero  quotes  Panietiua  as  "  one  among  the  Stoics  who  rejected  the 
predictiona  of  the  aoothaavers;  and  hia  disdple,  Soylax  of  Halicar- 
naaaQ%  an  aatrologer  himaelf,  and  alao  a  distingniahed  atateaman  in  his 
native  town,  as  ooe  who  despised  all  the  Chaldsean  arts  of  fortune- 
telling."  PansBtiuB  wrote  a  treatise  '  On  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  which 
some  suppose  may  have  been  made  uae  of  by  Plutarch  in  hia  work 
bearing  the  aame  title.  He  wrote  alao  a  book '  On  Providence,'  men- 
tioned by  Cioero  (<Ad  Atticum,'  ziii  8),  another  '  On  Magistrates,' 
and  one  'On  Heresies,'  or  sects  of  philosophers.  His  book  'On 
Socrates,'  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertiua,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his '  Life  of 
Aristides^'  made  probably  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned  work.  Laertins 
and  Seneca  quote  aeveral  opinioua  of  Pansstiua  concerning  ethica  and 
metaphyaica,  and  also  phyaioai  He  aigued  that  the  torrid  aone  waa 
inhabited,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  of  hia  time.  Seneca 
(<  Epist,'  116)  relates  his  prudent  and  dignified  reply  to  a  young  man 
who  had  asked  hia  advice  on  the  pasaion  of  love.  For  further  informa- 
tion oonoeniing  thia  distinguished  philosopher  of  antiquity,  see 
'Disputotio  Historioo-Critica  de  Pansstio  Khodio,'  by  F.  ii.  van 
Lynden,  Leyden,  1802;  and  Chardon  do  la  Bochette,  'Mdhmgesde 
Critique  et  de  Philologie,'  voL  i,  Paris,  1812. 

PANINI,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  grammariana,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  inspired  legislator  Ddvak,  and  lived 
at  so  remote  an  age  that  he  is  reckoned  among  the  fsbuloua  aages 
mentioned  in  the  '  Purftnas.'  (Soe  Colebrooke,  < Aaiat.  Bea.,'  viL,  p.  202.) 
With  regard  to  hia  death  we  have  the  following  tradition  in  the  '  Hitd- 
PMl6$a ':-.« It  ia  reUted  that  the  valuable  lifSs  of  PAnini  waa  destroyed 
by  a  lion."  The  Indiana  oonaider  him  aa  their  moat  ancient  gram- 
marian, but  hia  great  work  is  confessedly  derived  from  earlier  treatises 
on  the  same  subject :  he  often  quotes  his  predeceaaora  SAoalya,  Gftrgya, 
and  othera;  and  it  appean  from  a  paasage  in  the  'Bhagavad-Qita' 
(unless  the  following  Une  ii  an  interpolation  of  a  later  age),  that  the 
nomendatore  of  grammar  existed  when  the  great  epic  poem,  the 
'Mah&BhArata,'  was  compoaed.  PAnini'a  grammar  oonaiita  of  8996 
abort  aphorisms,  or  'sutrss,'  divided  into  eight  books,  In  which  the 
rules  of  grammar  are  delivered  with  such  oracular  brevity  and  obacurity 
that  thc7  need  a  commentary  to  render  them  intelligible  even  to  the 
learned  Indians.    Beddea  the  <CAric&'  of  Bhartrihari,  a  brother  of 


EingYieramftditya  [Amar^],  there  were  the  following  treatiaaB,  written 
expresdy  to  illustrate  it :  1,  the  '  BhattikAvya,'  which  was  nomioaUy 
a  poem  describing  the  adventures  of  B&oia,  but  really  a  cdlecfeioQ 
of  all  the  defective  and  anomalous  forma  of  worda  in  the  language, 
publiahed  at  Calcutta,  1826;  2,  the  <  Mah4-BhAahya,'  or  'great  com- 
mentary,'  by  PatanjalL  A  new  edition  of  PAnini  has  been  publiahed 
with  the  following  title :  *  Pftnini'a  aoht  Biicher  grammaUseher  Eegeln; 
Sanacrit  mit  Commentar,  herauagegeben  und  erlautert  von  Dr.  Otto 
Bohtlingk,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Bonn,  1889.  The  flrat  volume  contaiu  the 
Sanacrit  text  of  Pftnini'a  *  Stitna'  with  the  native  acholia;  the  aeoond 
volume  oontaina  an  introduction,  a  German  oommentaiy,  and  indexes. 

PANI'NI  (or  PANNINI),  GIOVANNI  PAOLO,  an  eminent  puntor 
of  architecture^  vraa  bom  at  Piacensa  (Plaoentia),  in  the  yesr  1695. 
When  prosecuting  hia  studies  at  Bome,  he  took  peculiar  pleasure  in 
deaigning  every  vestige  of  andent  magnifioenoe,  the  ruina  of  the  finest 
Boman  edifices,  and  some  of  thoae  buildinga  which  are  atiU  the  oros' 
menta  of  modem  Bome.  He  formed  hia  atyle  of  oompodtion  and  his 
entire  manner  after  the  worica  of  Ghidolfi,  in  whidi  he  waa  ao  anccessful 
that  he  soon  excelled  sll  his  contemporaries  in  that  department  of  the 
art  Hia  paintinga  are  generally  eateemed  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
architecture^  the  oorrectneaa  of  the  pempeotive,  and  the  cleamese  of 
the  colouring.  His  figures  also  are  designed  with  taate,  and  cleverly 
grouped.  Frequently  however  hia  fignraa  are  rather  too  large  for  the 
buildings^  which  detracts  from  the  grandeur  of  the  oompodtion.  In 
his  latter  time  his  works  were  distinguished  by  freedom  and  breadth 
of  touch,  but  in  colouring  and  e£feot  they  are  more  feeble  than  his 
earlier  works.  He  died  October  21, 1 768.  There  are  several  pictures 
by  Panini  at  Bivoli,  a  country-house  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
representing  views  of  that  seat  and  the  environs. 

PANVPNIO,  ONU'FBIO,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1529.  He  took 
at  an  eariy  age  the  habit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine*  and  pursued  hii 
studies  at  Bome^  whence  he  was  called  to  Florenoe  in  1564  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theology  in  that  dty ;  but  soon  afterwards,  at  his  own  request, 
waa  superseded  in  the  office^  and  obtained  leave  from  his  superiors  to 
vidt  the  chief  dties  of  Italy  in  order  to  collect  inscriptions.  At  Vedce 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sigonio^  who  had  been  appointed  professor 
of  bellee  lettrss  in  that  dty  in  1552,  and  who  was  not  less  enthn- 
sisstically  attached  than  Panvinio  himadf  to  the  atudy  of  antiquities. 
The  acquaintance  aoon  ripened  into  a  laating  friendship.  At  Rome  he 
waa  patroniaed  by  Cardinal  Cervini,  who  in  1655  became  Pope  Ma^ 
cellua  II.,  and  by  him  Panvinio  waa  appointed  to  a  dtuation  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  aabuy  of  aix  gold  ducata  a  month.  The 
pope  however  died  a  abort  time  after  hia  deotion ;  and  Panvinio  was 
then  patronised  by  Cardinsl  Faroeee,  who  gave  him  apartments  in  his 
palace,  admitted  him  to  his  table^  and  treated  him  in  other  respeoti 
with  the  greatest  liberality.  Having  accompanied  the  cardind  in  a 
voyage  to  Sidly,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Pdenno^  and  died  there  April  7, 
1668,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

P^vinio  waa  a  man  of  great  learning  and  indefatigable  mdostiy. 
Nioeron,  in  his  '  M^moirse,'  mentions  twenty-seven  of  his  works  which 
had  been  printed;  and  Maffei,  in  his  *  Verona  Hlustrata,'  gives  a  list  of 
hia  manuaoripta  in  different  librariea  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  most 
important  of  hia  worka  are  the  following^  some  of  which  were  not 
printed  till  after  his  deo^ :— 'Epitome  Pontificnm  Bomanoram  oaque 
ad  Paulum  IV.,'  Venice,  fol.,  1557;  '  Viginti-aeptem  Pontifioum 
Bomanorum  Elogia  et  Imaginea,'  Bome,  foL,  1568 ;  'Faati  et  Triomphi 
Bomanoram  h  Bomulo  uaque  ad  Carolum  V.,'  Venice,  1557,  of  which 
Mader  publiahed  another  edition  in  1662  at  HeUnstadt;  'In  Fastoi 
Conaularea  Appendix ;'  'De  Lndis  Secularibua  et  Antiquis  Bomsno- 
rum  Nominibua,'  Hdddberg,  foL,  1588;  'De  Baptiamate,  PasoaU 
Otigine,  et  Bitn  oonaeorandi  Agnoe  Dei,*  Bome,  4to,  1560 ; '  De  Sybillis 
et  Carminibua  Svbillinia,'  Venice,  8vo^  1567 ;  'De  Triumpho  Commen- 
tariua,'  Venice,  fol  1578,  and  Hebnatadt,  1676,  4to,  by  Mader;  'Be 
Bitu  aepdiendi  Mortuoe  apud  Veteras  Chriatianos  et  coram  Ccsme- 
teriia,'  Louvain,  8vo,  1572;  'De  Bepublica  Bomana  Libri  IIL,'  Venio^ 
8vo,  1581 ;  'De  Bibliotheca  Pontifids  Vatioana,'  Tarragona,  4to^  1587; 
'De  Ludis  Ciroendbua  libri  II.,  et  de  Triumphia  Liber  L,'  Vemce. 
fol.,  1600;  'Ampliaairai  Omatisdmique  Triumphi,  ex  Antiquiisimis 
Lapidum  Nummoram  Monumenti%  &c  Description'  Bome^  foL,  1618; 
'De  Antiquitete  et  Viris  lUustribus  Vexon»  Libri  VilL,'  Padns,  foL, 
1648.  The  following  treatises  are  contained  in  the  great  coUectioo  of 
Gravius,  '  Thesaurus  Antiquitetnm  Bomanaram  .-*— '  De  CiriUte 
Bomana,' '  De  Imperio  Bomano,'  in  vol  i ;  'De  Antiquis  Bomanoram 
Nominibus^'  in  voL  iL ;  'Antiquse  Urbis  Imago,'  in  vol  iii ;  'De  Ludis 
Circendbus,'  «De  Ludis  Ssscularibus,'  and  'De  Triumpho  Commen- 
tarius,'  in  vol.  is.  His  great  treatise  '  De  Carimoniis  Curis  Bomaoi^ 
in  11  vola.  folio,  ia  in  manuacript  inthe  rayd  libraiy  at  Moniofau 

(Weiaa,  in  Bioffrapkie  UnivendU;  Tiiaboachi,  Storia  ddU  Utteror 
Utim  ItalitHMf  voL  vii.) 

PA'OU,  PASQUAliE  DB,  waa  bom  in  1726  in  the  village  of 
Boetino,  in  the  juriadiction  of  Baatia  hi  the  ialand  of  Cordoa.  In  1734 
hU  father  Giaointo  de  Faoli,  together  with  Giaffieri,  waa  procldmed 
their  leader  againat  the  Geooeae  by  the  revolted  Cordcans,  but  aft^ 
atruggle  of  aeveral  yeara,  in  which  the  adventurer  Theodor  figured 
[Nbuhovf,  Thbodob  von],  Giacinto  waa  obliged  by  the  French 
auxiliariea  of  the  Genoese  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  obtained  leave 
in  1740  to  withdraw  from  the  ialand  with  hia  younger  aoa  Pssquale. 
Clemente  the  elder  son  remained  in  Corsica.    Giadnto  and  his  son 
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""^i  to  Nap]6i,  where  the  fkther  obteiiied  a  oommiMion  in  t  xegiment 
formed  ohiefly  ot  OonioaD  emigrenta,  end  his  son  was  placed  m  the 
militaiy  ooUege  of  that  capital,  where  he  stodied  under  able  masten^ 
amongst  oUmtb  tiie  celebrated  Genoresi 

On  leaving  college  yoang  De  Paoli  obtained  a  Uentenanf  s  commis- 
acn  in  the  Neapolitan  servica  Meantime  a  fresh  revolt  broke  oat  in 
Coisica,  under  two  chiefs,  Matra  and  Oaffori,  who  gave  fall  occupation 
to  the  Genoese  for  several  years.  In  October  1758  Gaifori  was  mordered 
by  hired  sssssBins,  and  the  Genoese  were  suspected  of  having  insti- 
gated the  crime.  The  Corsicans  npw  cast  their  eyes  upon  yoong  Paoli, 
and  invited  him  to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head«  He  did  so, 
and  WAS  prodaimed,  in  a  parliament  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
in  Joly  1755,  captain-general  of  the  Corsicans.  Daring  twelve  yearn 
he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Genoese,  who  lost  every  part  of  the 
island,  except  the  maritbne  towns  of  Bastia,  Gslvi,  San  FiorenEO,  and 
A jsodo^  in  which  the  Genoese  garrisons  were  blockaded  by  the  natives, 
and  St  last  the  Corsicans  obtained  possession  of  Ajaocio  also.  But 
Paoli  had  to  enoonnter  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  Genoese,  in 
the  traitors  among  his  own  countrymen,  headed  by  Matra,  who, 
throQgh  jealousy  or  bribes,  or  both,  excited  a  dvil  war,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  killed,  and  his  brother  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Genoa. 

Meantime  Paoli  organised  the  iahmd,  and  fixed  its  government  and 
administration.  He  formed  a  legislative  assembly,  under  the  name  of 
'Gonralta  Genevale,'  of  500  deputies,  elected  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  one  for  each  commune :  the  members  were  renewed  every 
year;  only  freeholders  twenty-five  years  old  at  least  were  qualified  to 
beretomedas  deputies.  The  executive  consisted  of  nine  members, 
elected  by  the  deputies.  Paoli  was  the  president  of  the  executive^ 
with  the  title  of  '  General  of  the  Kingdom  and  Chief  of  the  Supreme 
Magistracy  of  Corsica.'  He  had  a  body-guard  which«  escorted  him 
when  he  went  out,  to  protect  him  against  any  attempt  at  assaaainatiion; 
bat  he  wonld  have  no  guard  at  the  door  of  his  apartments,  trusting  to 
the  fideli^  of  six  huse  fierce  mastifb  which  watched  and  alept  in  his 
room.  A  law  of  the  legislative  assembly  forbade  under  severe  penalties 
aay  person  from  spealdng  or  writing  against  the  general  or  the  execu- 
tive oounci].  In  1764  Paoli  established  a  university  hi  the  town  of 
Coite,  the  professors  in  which  were  paid  hy  the  nation,  and  the 
students  taught  gratuitously.  The  funds  for  the  new  university  were 
aopplied  from  a  tax  on  the  paro<diial  deigy.  The  military  foroe  con- 
sisted of  militia  well  trained  to  the  use  of  arms;  Paoli  could  collect 
30,000  men  in  case  of  necessity.  He  also  formed  a  flotilla,  with  which 
he  annoyed  the  Genoeee  trade^  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Oapiaia.  The  whole  public  revenue  of  the  island  did  not  exceed  one 
million  of  Uvree,  or  about  40,000  pounds  sterling. 

In  1760  Pope  Clement  XIIL,  at  the  request  of  Paoli,  sent  to  Corsica 
a  biahop  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Visitor,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
ecclesiastical  affiurs,  which  were  iu  a  state  of  confusion.  This  step, 
which  had  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  recogpoition  of  the  inde- 
peodenoe  of  Corsica,  greatly  displeased  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which 
offered  a  reward  of  8000  crowns  to  any  one  who  should  arrest  the 
bishop  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  Genoese  authorities,  forbidding  at 
the  same  time  all  subjects  of  the  republic  to  obey  his  mandates.  The 
pope  pabliahed  an  edict  against  the  resolutions  of  the  Genoese  senate, 
wUeh  he  characterised  as  iniquitous  and  an  insult  to  the  apostolical 
aathority.  The  quarrel  lasted  for  some  years,  and  employed  the  pens 
of  jurists  and  oontrovenialiBts  on  both  sides. 

Genoa,  despairing  of  ever  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica, 
niolved  on  giving  up  the  idand  to  France.  This  was  effected  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  in  I768~a  contract  dishonourable  and  disgraceful 
to  both  parties.  Paoli  loudly  and  eloquently  appealed  to  all  Europe 
•gainst  the  cesaion,  but  no  one  interfered  in  favour  of  Corsica.  The 
nench  landed  a  large  foroe  in  Corsica^  well  provided  with  artillery 
and  ammunition,  under  the  command  of  Count  Marbcdaf.  PaoU 
<loiennined  upon  resistanoe,  and  was  seconded  by  the  whole  popula- 
tioD,  mduding  the  women.  The  Corsicans  fought  desperately :  though 
overwhelmed  at  first  by  superior  forces,  they  defeated  the  French 
with  great  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Golo ;  and  again,  on  the  9th 
of  Oc&ber  1768  they  routed  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
bj  KaiboBuf  in  person,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  In  the 
following  year  large  reinforoements  same  to  the  French  from  Toulon 
nsder  General  de  Vaiix.  In  May  1769  a  general  battle  took  place,  in 
whidi  the  Corsicans^  after  fighting  bravely,  were  completely  routed 
psar  Pontenuovo.  TiM  Fren<£  entered  Corte^  and  overran  the  whole 
ialand.  Meet  of  the  commanes  sabmitted  to  the  conquerors.  Paoli, 
with  many  followers,  retired  to  Portoveoohio^  from  whence  he  sailed 
in  an  Bngliah  vessel  for  Leghorn,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
gtaod-doke  Leopold.  PiM>li  afterwards  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
raoiained  till  1789,  when  Mirabeau  moved  in  the  National  Assembly 
^recall  of  all  the  Corsican  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  for  the 
independence  of  their  country. 

I^eoli  repaired  to  Puis,  where  he  was  received  with  aoclamations, 
ttd  m  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  he  promised  fidelity  to  France  under 
^  new  order  of  things.  He  waa  presented  to  Louis  XVL,  who  made 
nim  Hsvtenantgeneral  and  militaiy  commandant  in  Corsica.  He  was 
nceiTed  bk  his  native  island  with  the  greatest -enthuisiasm,  and  was 
mod  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard.  PaoU  acted  faithfuUy 
^<>wdB  the  constitutional  monarohy  of  France;  but  when  the  violent 
reroltttioniats  overthrew  that  monarchy,  he  drew  back,  and  separated 
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himself  from  the  French  pwt^.  His  nature,  smoere  and  steady  of 
purpose,  recoiled  i^m  the  ii^ustice,  the  oppression,  and  the  immo- 
rality of  the  Convention.  He  was  soon  accused  before  that  Avembly, 
and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  lists  of  proscription.  PaoU  now  saw 
it  was  high  time  to  declare  himself.  He  assembled  his  countrymen, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  general-in-ohief  and  president  of  the  council 
of  government  At  the  first  declaration  of  war  between  England  and 
France,  he  appUed  to  the  English  commanders  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  with  their  assistance,  drove  the  French  garrisons  out  of  the  island. 
Soon  after,  a  deputation  of  the  consulta  proceeded  to  London  to  offer 
the  crown  of  Corsica  to  the  King  of  Gfreat  Britain.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  most  Corsicans  thought  that  PaoU  would  have  been 
appointed  viceroy,  but  Sir  GUbert  Elmt  was  named  to  that  office.  This 
and  some  subsequent  dissgreements  made  it  desirable  for  PaoU  to 
leave  the  island,  in  order  not  to  give  a  pretence  for  civil  dissensions. 
Having  recommended  his  countrymen  to  remain  firm  in  their  aUegianoe 
to  the  British  crown,  as  their  only  means  of  salvation,  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  Uved  in  retirement  for  several  years  on  a  pension 
which  the  British  government  aUowed  him.  He  died  near  London  in 
Februsiy  1807.  A  monument,  with  his  bust  and  an  inscription,  was 
raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  biography  of  PaoU  has  been  written  by  Pommereul  in  an 
hostile  and  unfair  spirit :  Boswell,  on  the  contrary,  has  written  a  kind 
of  panegyric  with  his  usual  commonplace  enthusiasm.  Pompei,  in  his 
<  Etat  de  la  Corse,'  Paris,  1821,  gives  the  best  account  of  the  particulars 
of  Paolf  s  Ufe.  Botta,  in  his  '  Storia  d'ltalia,'  book  46,  gives  a  copious 
narrative  of  PaoU's  career  in  Corsica.  A  volume  of  PaoU's  letters  has 
been  published,  which,  with  his  spirited  manifestoes,  are  his  only 
Uterary  remains. 

PAOLO  SARPL    [Paul,  Fatheb.] 

PAOLO  VERONESE.    (Caoliarl] 

PATIAS,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the  Greek  language, 
was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century. 
According  to  Cave,  he  flourished  in  the  year  110,  according  to  others 
in  116  or  116.  He  wrote  five  books,  entitled  *  An  Explication  of  the 
Words  (or  Oracles)  of  the  Lord,'  which  are  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of 
this  work  which  is  quoted  b^  Eusebius,  Papias  professes  to  have  token 
great  pama  to  gain  information  respecting  Christianity  from  those  who 
had  known  the  apostles,  and  some  remarkable  statements  of  bis 
respecting  the  aposties  and  evangelists  are  stiU  preserved.  According 
to  Irenaus,  he  was  himself  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poly* 
carp.  He  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  a  MiUennarian,  and  a  man 
of  littie  mind,  ^'aa  appears,"  says  Eusebius,  "  from  his  own  writings." 
(Etisebius,  Risi,  Bee,,  iiL  39 ;  Cave,  ffitt.  Lit,,  under ' Papias; '  Lardner.) 

PAPINLA.'NUS,  iEttl'LIUS,  was  a  pupU  of  the  jurist  Q.  Cervidius 
Scavola  at  the  same  time  with  Septimius  Severus,  afterwards  emperor. 
Under  the  emperor  Marcus  AureUus  he  held  the  office  of  advocatus 
fisd,  in  which  he  succeeded  S.  Severus.  After  Severus  became 
emperor,  Papinian  was  his  UbeUorom  magiater,  and  prmfectus  prsetorio. 
Paulus  informs  us  that  he  had  given  an  opinion  before  Papinian  in  his 
auditorium.    ('Dig.,'  20,  tit.  5,  s.  12;  'Dig.,'  12,  tit  1,  s.  40.) 

Severus  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  Papinian,  and  at  bis 
death  recommended  to  him  his  two  sons  CaracaUa  and  Geta.  Cara- 
oaUa  murdered  his  brother,  and  shortiy  after  put  to  death  Papinian, 
together  with  Papinian's  son,  who  was  quastor.  The  cause  of  this 
execution  is  only  obscurely  stated  ('  Spart,  Sever.,'  c  21 ;  '  Anton. 
Carac.,'  o.  8.) ;  but  it  appears  that  the  rigid  moraUty  of  Papinian  was 
shocked  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  CanunUa,  and  that  he  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  this  unnatural  act 

Few  Roman  jurists  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than  Papinian, 
and  he  is  often  cited  in  the  most  honourable  manner  both  by  the 
historians  ('Spart,  Sever.,'  a  21)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  code 
('Cod.'  6,  tit  71,  s.  14,  fta).  Justinian  ('  Const  ad  Antecess.')  in  the 
course  of  study  which  he  laid  down  after  the  completion  of  the 
'  Institutes^'  '  Digest,'  and  '  Code,'  in  speaking  of  the  third  year's 
course  of  study,  makes  special  mention  of  Papinian.  The  twentieth, 
twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  books  of  the  'Digest'  were  enjoined 
tobermidin  place  'acutissimi  Papiniani;'  the  name  '  Papinianistn ' 
was  stUl  to  be  retained  by  the  students  of  the  third  year,  and  the 
festi^  formerly  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  conmiencing  his  work,  it 
was  dedarsd,  should  be  solemnly  kept  as  usual,  in  order  that  the 
memory  of  the  great  Papinian  might  be  for  ever  preserved.  The 
'  Digest '  contains  extracts  £ron:\  his  thirty-seven  books  of '  Quiestionee,' 
his  nineteen  books  of  '  Responsa,'  and  fragments  from  his  two  books 
of  'Definitiones,'  \^  two  books  on  '  Adulteria,'  and  a  single  book  on 
'  Adulteria; '  also  from  a  Greek  Augment,  entitled  U  rod  iurrwo/weov 
ftavofiifikov  rov  Tlinrutyov,  that  is,  'On  the  duty  of  the  ^diles  in 
Rome  and  the  Municipia.'  Papinian  is  chiefly  quoted  by  Pftulus  and 
Ulpian,  and  sometimes  also  by  Mardan. 

PAPimi,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian  gens  in  ancient 
Rome,  who  were  formerly  called  Papisii  ('  do.  Ad  Fam.,'  ix.  21.) 
This  gens  waa  divided  into  several  famiUes!,  such  as  the  Mugil- 
lani,  Crassi,  Cursores,  and  Massones;  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  diiSBrent  individuals  of  these  fumUes  was  Lnoius  pApnuua 
CuBSOB,  the  grandson  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  censor  in  the 
year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  ('Liv.,'  ix.  84),  and 
son  of  Spurius  Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  miUtary  tribune  in  B.a 
87»  {'Liv./vi  27.)    We  first  read  of  I^  Papirius  Cursor  as  master 
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of  the  hono  to  L.  PupiziuB  Cranusy  who  wm  created  dictator  &a 
339,  by  the  coiural  ManliuB^  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  againtt  the 
Animates.  (<  Liv./  viiL  12 ;  Cic,  <Ad.  JE^am./  iz.  21.)  The  time  of  his 
first  constilihip  is  doubtfuL  Livy  mentiona  C,  PoertilioB  and  L.  Papi- 
rius  Mug^anus  as  consuls  in  B.a  325 :  bat  he  adds  that  instead  of 
PapiriuB  MugiUanus,  the  name  of  Papirius  Cursor  was  found  in  some 
annals.  ('  Liv./  viii  23.)  During  tiie  year  of  their  consulship  the 
Lex  PcotUia  Papiria  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  be 
kept  in  fetters  or  bonds,  except  for  a  crime  which  deserved  them^  and 
only  until  he  had  suffered  the  punishment  which  the  law  provided ; 
it  also  enacted  that  creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods 
and  not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors.    CLiv.,'  yiii  28.) 

In  the  following  year  Papirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by  Livy  (viii  29) 
to  have  been  considered  at  that  time  the  most  illustrious  general  of 
his  age,  waa  appointed  dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  He  appomtedQ.FabiusMaximus  his  master  of  the  horse;  and 
during  his  absence  at  Home  to  renew  the  auspices,  Fabius  attadced  the 
enemy  contrary  to  his  commands  and  gained  a  signal  victory.  On  his 
return  to  the  camp,  he  commanded  Fabius  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 
the  soldiers  espousiDg  the  cause  of  Fabius,  the  execution  was  delayed 
tall  the  followiog  day,  before  which  time  Fabius  had  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  to  Rome^  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  senate.  The  proceedings  which  followed  are  interosting  to  the 
student  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  as  they  show  that  an 
appeal  (provocatio)  could  be  made  to  the  people  from  tiie  deoision  of 
a  dictator,  which  is  in  accordance  with  a  remarli:  of  Livy  in  another 
part  of  his  history  (ill  55),  that  after  the  decemvirs  were  expelled 
from  Rome,  a  law  was  passed,  enacting  that  in  future  no  magistrate 
should  be  made  from  whom  there  imould  be  no  appeal.  Papirius 
demanded  Fabius  of  the  senate;  and  as  neither  the  entreaties  of  ^e 
senators  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabius,  who  had  been  dictator  and 
three  times  consul,  could  induce  Papirius  to  pardon  him,  the  &tiier  of 
Fabius  appealed  (provocavit)  to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  people  and  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the 
life  of  Fabius  was  spared.  Papirius  named  a  new  master  of  the  horse, 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  army,  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war  for  the  time.  ('  Liv.,'  viii.  29-37.) 

Papu'ius  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  with  Q.  Publius  Philo,  in 
B.C.  320,  and  again  defeated  the  Samnites ;  and  apparentiy  a  third 
time  in  the  following  year,  though  there  appears  to  ba  some  doubt 
upon  the  latter  point.  ('  Liv.,'  ix.  7-16.)  He  was  consul  for  the  fourth 
time  in  B.c.  315  (<  Liv.,'  ix.  22),  and  for  the  fiftii  time  in  B.a  313 
('  Liv.,'  ix.  28).  He  was  again  named  dictator  in  B.a  809,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  his  old  enemies  the  Samnites,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  obtained,  on  account  of  his  victory,  the  honour 
of  a  triumph  (*  Liv.,'  ix.  38,  40);  after  which  time  we  find  no  further 
mention  of  bim. 

Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy  (ix.  16),  was  considered  the  moat  illustri- 
ous man  of  his  age ;  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if  the  latter,  after  the  conquest  of 
Asia,  had  turned  hia  arms  against  Europe. 

PAPrRIUS,  JUSTUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  compiled  twenty 
books  of  Constitutions,  according  to  the  Florentine  Index.  There 
are  sixteen  excerpts  from  this  work  in  the  Digest.  In  one  exoerpt 
(Dig.  2,  tit.  14,  s.  59)  Papirius  mentions  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus,  addressed  to  Avidius  Cassius.  The  foot  of  the  rescript 
being  addressed  to  Cassius  shows  that  Antoninus  is  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus.  Accordingly  Papirius  was  living  under  Marcus 
Antoninus ;  and  he  also  survived  hun,  as  appears  from  his  sDeakins 
oftiieDiviFratrea  *^*^  ^^^ 

A  jurist  of  the  name  of  Papirius  Fronto  is  cited  by  Callistntas. 
(Dig.  14,  tit  3,  s.  4.) 

PAPI'RIUS,  SEXTUS  or  PUBLIUS,  is  tiie  collector  orsuppowd 
collector  of  the  old  Leges  Curiatse,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
Leges  Regise^  which  were  enacted  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period. 
This  Papirius  is  said  to  have  been  PontifexMaximus  and  to  have  lived 
under  the  last  Tarquin.  The  few  and  doubtful  fragments  of  this 
supposed  compOation  are  contained  in  Hoffmann,  *  Hist.  Juris.,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  i  The  collection  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Jus  Papirianum, 
not  becauM  he  added  anything  of  his  own,  but  because  he  arranged 
the  laws  in  due  order  (Pomponius,  'Dig.,'  1,  tit  2,  8.  2,  §  2);  and 
sometimes  it  is  called  Lex  Papiria.  (Servius  ad  Viiff.  *  uEneid.' 
xii.  836.)  *  o  f 

PAPPUS,  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  an'  eminent  matiiematioiaQ  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  tfie  4th  century  of  our 
era.  In  the  very  brief  accounts  we  have  of  him,  he  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  several  treatises,  all  of  which,  except  hia  'Mathematical 
Collections'  (Maerinarucai  ^vyayuyoS),  probably  the  most  valuable  of 
his  wntmgs,  appear  to  have  perished.  This  work,  as  its  name  imports, 
IS  miBceUaneous ;  and  besides  a  variety  of  propositions,  both  problems 
and  theorems,  contains  some  curious  notices,  not  found  elsewhere,  of 
the  history  of  mathematics,  and  of  mathematicians  in  his  own  and  in 
precedmg  times.  Of  the  eight  books  of  the  « Mathematical  Collections,' 
the  first  and  about  one  half  of  the  second  are  presumed  to  be  lost: 
the  rest  have  reached  the  present  time,  though  with  many  imper- 
fections, and  in  some  passages  so  mutilated  that  the  meaning  cannot 
be  certainly  determined.  The  original  Greek,  except  some  short 
extracts,  has  never  been  printed;  and  the  only  translation  of  it,  which 


is  by  Commandine,  was  first  published  at  Petaro  in  1688 ;  andanothsr 
edition,  with  little  variation  or  improvement^  was  printed  hi  1660  at 
Bologna.  This  translation  is  accompanied  with  a  commentaiy,  ofteu 
tedious,  and  in  some  places  defective ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ii 
extremely  valuable^  from  the  explanation  which  it  contains  of  acme 
difficulties^  and  the  correction  of  many  errors  in  the  manuscript  used 
by  Commandioe,  and  which  pervade  all  the  manuscripts  of  Pappai 
that  have  hitherto  been  examined.  From  Commandine*s  manner  of 
referring  to  the  Qreek,  it  appears  that  he  had  only  one  manuscript  for 
his  guide.  He  died  before  the  work  had  reoei^ed  his  last  correctioni, 
and  no  account  is  given  of  the  histoiy  or  character  of  the  manuBcript 
which  he  followed.  From  a  family  dispute  between  two  sons-in-law, 
the  publication  waa  suspended  for  some  time  after  his  death ;  and  at 
length,  by  the  munificence  of  his  patron,  the  Dnke  of  Urbmo,  the 
translation  was  printed,  but  confessedly  without  any  correction  what- 
ever of  the  errors  or  omissions  in  the  unfinished  work  of  CommandiiM. 
In  this  state  however  it  was  a  very  interesting  communication  to  the 
xnathematidaBs  of  that  age,  and  almost  immediately  excited  the 
greatest  interest  and  attention  towards  the  Greek  geometry. 

The  two  first  books  of  Pappus  are  not  in  Commandine's  tranilatbn, 
from  their  not  being  found  in  any  of  the  manuscripts  te  which  he  had 
access ;  but  a  portion  of  the  second  book  was  afterwards  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  tiie  SariJiian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  published  by  Dr. 
Wajlis  in  1688,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  valuable  notes  ezpUna- 
toiy  of  the  Greek  arithmetic.  From  this  remaining  fhgment,  it  ii 
reasonably  cox^jeotured  by  Dr.  Wallis  that  these  two  books  related 
solely  to  that  arithmetic ;  and  thence  he  infers  that  the  loss  of  them 
ii  not  greatly  to  be  lamented :  the  whole  objeot  of  the  second  book 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  what  is  now  considered  as  a  very  nmple 
proposition,  viz.  that  the  multiplication  of  any  numbers,  all  or  any  of 
which  have  ciphers  annexed,  may  be  performed  by  multiplying  these 
numbers  without  the  dphevs,  and  then  adding  all  the  ciphers  to  the 
product.  The  first  book  was  probably  employed  about  the  simple 
operations  of  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbenk  The  third 
book  contains  geometrical  problems  both  linear  and  solid.  The  fourth 
contains  theorems  of  plflme,  solid,  and  linear  classes  of  propoaitioni. 
The  fifth  treato  principally  of  isoperimetrical  figures.  The  sixth  ii 
employed  obiefiy  in  explaining  and  oorreotiog  some  propoeitiona  of 
Theodosius  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  in  treatises  on  apherici. 
The  seventh  book  Ib  entirely  on  the  ancient  analysis.  The  eighth 
and  last  book  is  entirely  on  medianics ;  but  though  a  curious  doca- 
ment  of  the  state  of  that  branch  of  science  m  the  time  of  Pappus,  y«t 
from  the  great  improvement  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mechanics  in  modem  times,  it  is  comparatively  of  Uttie  valuer 

(Dr.  Trail,  Life  of  Sinuon  ;  Suidas,  in  voc  *  YoasiuB  de  Chronologic 
Mathematioorum ;'  and  MorUucUi,  tom.  i) 

PARAGE'LSUS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  very  extraordlDary 

Eerson,  who  called  himself  by  the  compound  and  highnsounding  appel- 
ition  Philippub  Aureolus  Thsophbastus  Pabaoblsub  Bokbasi,  ab 
Hohbnhbih;  to  which  is  sometimes  added  the  epithet  'Eremita,' 
Of  all  these  names  it  ib  difficult  to  say  which,  if  any,  really  belonged 
to  him ;  for  though  he  seems  to  have  hked  'Theophrastus'  better  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  (as  in  his  will  and  his  letter  to  Ersi- 
mua)  called  himself  by  that  alone,  and  though  he  says,  in  his  book 
called  '  Paragranum,'  <'Et  Nation  et  Baptismatis  jure  Theophrastns 
nominor,"  still  he  was  wont  to  pay  so  litUe  regard  to  troth,  either  in 
his  words  or  actions,  that  he  caunot  safely  be  believed  even  in  such  a 
trifle  as  this.  The  plaoe  of  his  birth  is  equally  unoertain,  but  he  is 
generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1498,  at  Einsiedeln  in  the 
canton  of  Soiiwys^  the  Latin  name  of  which,  'HelvetisB  Eremus,' 
caused  him  to  be  sometimes  called  <  £remit&'  (See  however  Haller, 
'Bibliotb.  Media  Praet,'  tom.  ii)  His  father  was  a  physiciaD,  and 
instructed  him  in  alohemy,  astrology,  and  medicine.  He  was  never 
regularly  educated,  and  he  confesses  himself  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
books  and  had  a  horror  of  languages^  insomuch  that  at  one  time  he 
did  not  open  a  book  for  ten  yean  together.  This  is  quite  confirmed 
by  the  internal  testimony  of  his  writings^  which  are  as  uninteUigihle 
from  their  style  as  their  substance. 

He  early  commenoed  a  wandering  life,  and  spent  some  years  m 
travelling  over  almost  all  Europe  and  probably  several  parts  of  Asia 
and  AMca.  He  had  a  most  ardent  desire  for  information  of  all  sorts, 
and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  it ;  bat  he  seems  to  have 
exercised  very  Uttie  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  informantis  and  to 
have  consulted  coiyurers,  old  women,  and  quacks  of  every  description, 
quite  as  much  as  physicians  and  philosophers.  The  mcstvaloable 
acquisition  that  he  inade  in  his  travels  was  an  acquaintance  with 
metallic  diemistiy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  perfom 
several  wonderful  oures,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  his  nme. 
In  1526  be  was  chosen  to  be  professor  of  medicine  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Basel,  and  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  by  lightug 
some  sulphur  in  a  braaen  chafing-dish,  and  then  threw  into  the  flame 
the  works  of  Qalen  and  Avioenna,  exclaiming  ''Sic  vos  ardebi^  m 
gehennft."  He  lectured  partiy  in  Latin  and  partiy  in  Qermao,  which, 
together  with  his  singular  mannera  and  the  novelty  of  bis  opuma, 
rendered  him  extreoMly  popular.  In  consequence  however  of  a 
dispute  with  the  magistrates  about  the  amount  of  a  fee  which  ns 
demanded  of  one  of  the  oanons,  he  left  Basel  in  about  a  year,  and 
recommenced  his  wandering  life.   He  seldom  steyed  long  in  one  plao^ 
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bat  lived  ohieily  in  taTenifl»  whexe  he  ecaroely  ever  took  off  Iub  dotheB 
by  day  or  night ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  liTed  a  verr  temperate 
lifo^  and  taken  nothing  but  water,  he  now  apent  whole  nights  in 
drinking  with  the  lowest  company.  He  still  maintained  his  reputation 
bj  oocaaionall^  etfifeeting  some  eztraordinazy  oures  by  means  of  his 
pofrerful  medicines,  bnt  his  fiEdlurea  were  equally  oonqpieuous.  At 
last,  after  passing  through  many  Yicissitudes,  the  boasted  possessor  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  died  in  great  poverty  in 
1641,  at  Sakbuif^  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight 

As  might  be  expected,  Paracelsus  has  been  as  much  extolled  by  his 
admirera  as  he  was  despised  and  abused  by  his  enemies.  With  respeot 
to  his  moral  and  religious  character,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
to  admire :  he  was  totally  destitute  of  piety,  and  his  theological 
opinions  (if  they  deserve  to  be  called  such)  were  a  confused  mixture 
of  infidelity,  heresy,'  and  absurdity ;  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  in 
lying  and  oharlatanism,  in  vanity  and  airoc^ce,  he  has  been  seldom 
equidled,  and  never  surpassed.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  this 
judgment  of  him  too  harsh  and  severe  he  will  find  it  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  passages  quoted  from  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his 
oersonal  acqanintances  by  Le  Clero,  in  the  AppencQz  to  his  '  Hist  de 
ia  M^d.'  His  intellectual  talents  and  acquirements  are  not  much 
more  deserving  of  respect ;  but  in  order  to  estimate  these  folly  he 
must  be  considered— 1,  as  a  chemist ;  2,  as  a  physician ;  and  8,  as  a 

Ehilosopher.  1.  As  a  chemist  (though  probably  the  ablest  of  his  time), 
e  falls  far  short  of  his  predecessor  Basil  Valentine.  *<His  original 
diMSoveries,"  saya  Brands,  in  his  'Manual  of  Chemistry/  "are  few 
and  unimportant,  and  his  great  merit  lies  in  the  boldness  and 
assiduity  whieh  he  displayed  in  introducing  chemical  preparations 
into  the  '  Materia  Medica,'  and  m  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the 
Galenical  physicians  against  the  productions  of  the  laboratory.  But 
though  we  can  fix  upon  no  particular  discovery  on  whieh  to  found 
bis  merits  as  a  chemist,  and  though  his  writings  are  deficient  in  the 
acumen  and  knowledge  displayed  by  several  of  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  suecessors,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  gave  a  most  important 
turn  to  pharmaceutical  chemistry ;  and  calomel,  with  a  variety  of 
mercurial  and  antimonial  preparations^  as  likewise  opium,  came 
iato  general  use."  He  pretended  (aa  was  hinted  above)  to  possess  the 
lecrat  of  the  i^Hosopher^s  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life^  besides  various 
other  preparations  called  by  strange  and  pompous  names,  such  as  the 
'Quintessence,' the  'Arcanum of  Vitriol/  *Azoik,'  &o. :  the  composition 
of  his  *  Irtindannm '  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  revealed,  and  in  the 
short  dictionary  at  the  end  of  h&i  works  we  are  merely  told  that 
'Laudanum  Theophr.  Paracelsi  est  medidna  laude  digna,  &  doabus 
tsntum  rebus  oonstans,  quibus  exoellentiores  in  mundo  reperiri 
nequeont,  quft  morbos  omnes  fere  curabat."  2.  As  a  physioisn  he 
cannot  lay  daim  to  any  sdentifio  skill ;  and  though  his  epitaph  declares 
that  **  Lepram,  Podagram,  Hydropisim,  aliaque  insanabilia  corporis 
eontagia  mirificft  arte  sustuliv'  we  are  told  on  the  other  hand  that 
"he  killed  many  of  his  patients,  or  at  least  made  them  worse  then 
they  were  before."  (libavius, '  Hist  Panao.  Amwald./  quoted  by  Le 
(Here.)  His  medical  writings  are  full  either  of  oreduli^  or  imposture. 
He  saya  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  alone  to  create  a  living  child 
resembling  in  every  respect  those  bom  of  women,  only  much  smaller ; 
and  he  gives  durections  for  doing  so,  too  absurd  and  indecent  to  be 
quoted.  He  explains  minutely  the  walogy  which  he  supposes  to  exiit 
betweSKs  the '  Maorocosmus,'  or  external  world,  and  the '  Mierooosmus,' 
or  human  body;  and  says  that  every  physuuan  ought  to  be  able  to 
pomt  out  in  man  the  east  and  west,  the  signs  of  the  lodiso,  &c 
('Paragranum/  Tract  2.)  He  says  that  the  human  body  consists  of 
nothing  but  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt  ('Paramimm/  libb  L)  He 
professes  his  belief  in  magic  (though  in  this  he  was  not  more  credulous 
than  his  contemporaries),  and  boasts  of  having  received  lettess  from 
Galen,  and  of  having  disputed  with  Avioenna  in  the  vestibule  ef  the 
infernal  regions.  ('Paragranum/Prsefl)  Some  of  his  most  remarkable 
cures  wsKe  cases  of  syj^iilitio  and  other  obstinate  uloen,  and  his 
'Chirurgta  Magna'  and  'Chirurgia  Minor'  have  been  more  esteemed 
than  penaps  any  of  his  other  works.  In  extracting  an  arrow  or  other 
weapon  from  a  wound,  he  recommends  (when  all  other  means  fedl)  the 
use  of  oertam  fwr6a  eonttOlata,  which  will  infallibly  tuooeed.  8.  With 
respect  to  his  philosophical  (or 'theosophical')  opinions,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  what  they  were,  not  only  from  the  great  obscurity 
of  the  snbjeet-matter  of  his  works,  but  also  from  the  new  words  that 
he  invents^  and  still  more  from  the  peculiar  and  arbitrary  senses  that 
he  puts  upon  those  in  common  use.  Iliadus,  lUaster,  Ideehtram, 
Domor,  CSagastrum,  Evester,  Trarames,  Dnalech,  &&,  are  some  of  those 
mvented  by  himse^  and  of  which  no  intelligible  explanation  ie  to  be 
fimnd.  "He  made  great  use,"  says  Tennemann  ('  Manual  of  Philoe.') 
"of  the  cabalistic  writers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  popular, 
and  expounded  with  a  lively  imagiDation.  Among  his  principal  mystic 
notions  were  those  of  an  internal  illumination,  an  emanation  from  the 
Divinity,  the  universal  harmony  of  all  things,  the  infiuenoe  of  the  stars 
on  the  sublunar  world,  and  the  vitality  of  the  elements,  whidh  he 
regarded  as  spirits  encased  in  the  visible  bodies  presented  to  our 
senses."  **  These  aife,"  says  Hallam  ('  liter,  of  Europe ')  "  the  silvains 
(sylphs),  undines  or  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamanders.  It  is  thus 
obeervaUe  that  he  first  gave  these  names,  which  rendered  afterwards 
the  Rodflmdan  fables  so  oelebrated.  These  livo  with  man,  and  some- 
tansi(eaMspt  the  satomsadeni)  bear  children  to  him;  they  know  fatore 


events,  and  reveal  them  to  us;  they  are  also  guardians  of  hidden 
treasures,  which  may  be  obtained  by  their  means.** 

The  works  of  Pttraoelsus,  part  of  which  are  written  in  German  and 
part  in  LatLo,  and  of  which  a  complete  list  is  given  by  Haller  in  his 
'  Biblioth.  Medic  Praot/  were  published  in  Latm  at  Frankfurt,  in  10 
vols.  4to,  1608 ;  and  in  German,  by  Huser.  at  BaseL  also  m  10  vola 
4to,  1589-90. 

PARADI'SI,  COUNT  AGOSTIKO,  was  the  great-nephew  of  Agos- 
tino  Paradisi,  author  of  the  '  Ateneo  dell'  Uomo  nobile.'  He  was  bom 
at  Vignola»  in  the  territory  of  Baggio,  April  25th,  1786,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Gollegio  Nasarano  at  Bome^  on  returning  from  which  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  diligently,  and,  among  the  rest,  applied  himself 
to  that  of  English  literature.  His  talent  for  poetry  displayed  itself  at 
an  early  i^  and  when  only  sixteen  he  was  admitted  member  of  an 
'accademia'  at  Reggio,  where  both  his  poetical  compositimis  and  his 
diesertations  obtamed  for  him  great  distinction.  He  afterwards  vinted 
Genoa,  Venice^  and  Bobgna,  in  which  last  place  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  liUrquis  Albergati  CapaoeUi,  and  shared  with  him  in  some  of 
his  dramatic  compositions.  On  the  death  of  the  Abbate  Salandri  in 
1771,  Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian  mimster,  invited  Paradud  to  aooept 
the  office  of  perpetual  seeretary  in  the  academy  of  Muitua;  but  the 
Duke  of  Modena  appointed  him  professor  of  dvil  economy  and  lecturer 
on  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  that  city ;  and  afterwards  (1776) 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  count  During  the  eight  years  that  he 
filled  that  chair,  his  lectures  obtained  for  him  the  applause  nbt  only 
of  his  own  countrymen  but  of  many  eminent  foreigners.  In  1780  he 
returned  to  Beggio,  where  he  held  a  distinguished  oivU  employment, 
devoting  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  Ids  health  now  began  to 
decline,  and  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy  in  the  chest,  whidi  disorder 
carried  him  of^  February  19th,  1788,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. ' 

Besides  his  'vend  soiolti,'  or  poems  in  blank  verse,  which  are 
esteemed  both  for  their  elegance  of  style  and  their  moral  value,  he 
published  three  volumes  of  tragediea^  translated  from  the  Ftench, 
moLudhig  an  original  one  entitled  <Le  Epitidi'  Among  his  prose 
writings,  his  ^loge  on  Monteouonli  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.  His  'Saggio  sopra  TEntusiasmo  nolle  Belle  Arti,'  shows  his 
ability  as  a  philosephioal  critic;  while  Us  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
and  dvil  economy  is  displayed  in  his  '  Parere  Economico/  and  other 
produetions  of  that  kind. 

PAR£,  AMBROSE,  the  first  and  mosi  emment  of  the  old  French 
surgeons,  was  bom  in  1517  at  Laval,  in  the  provinoe  of  Maine  and  the 
modem  department  of  Mayenne.  Hie  puents  were  poor,  and  his 
education  was  neglected ;  but  having  one  day  witnessed  the  operation 
of  lithotomy,  he  went  immediately  to  Paris  and  commenced  the  study 
of  surgery.  He  afberwarda  accompanied  the  French  army  during 
several  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  gained  so  much  reputation  that  in 
1552  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  King  Henri  IL  He 
held  the  same  office  under  Francis  IL,  Cbules  IX.,  and  Henri  IIL, 
untU  his  death,  at  Paris,  December  22,  1590.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  pious  and  excellent  man,  and  having  been  educated  in  the 
reformed  diurch,  he  steadily  refused  to  leave  it  During  the  horrible 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  he  owed  his  life  to  his  professional 
reputation  and  the  personal  friendship  of  the  king,  whom,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  he  had  especially  obliged  by  having  saved  him  from  the  con- 
sequenoee  of  a  wound  accidentally  infiicted  on  the  median  nerve  in 
venesection.  ('  Opera  GhirurgV  Ub.  ix.,  cap,  88.)  Brantome  says,  in 
his '  Memoirs,'  that  on  the  evening  of  the  massaore  the  king  sent  for 
him  into  his  bed-room,  and  told  Mm  not  to  stir  out,  saying  that  it  was 
not  right  to  murder  a  man  who  was  so  useful  to  the  world  (tom.  iv.). 

The  f^ch  writers  justly  consider  Pard  to  be  the  father  of  modem 
surgery,  and  say  that  he  holds  the  same  rank  in  this  branch  of  the 
profession  as  Hippocrates  does  in  medicme.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
blindly  following  the  precepts  of  his  predeoessors,  but  by  diligent 
observation  and  refiection  made  several  important  changes  in  the  mode 
of  treatment,  whidi  have  been  followed  to  the  present  day.  One  of 
his  greatest  reforms  was  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds^  into 
whi&  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  pour  boiling  oil ;  he  was  also  ' 
the  first  person  who  left  off  the  barbarous  practice  of  cauterising  a 
limb  to  stop  the  hsemorrhage  after  an  amputation.  He  was  the  first 
who  reoommended  the  extraction  of  the  fostus  by  the  feet  in  oases  of 
difficult  parturition  (lib.  xxiiL,  cap.  26).  He  says  that  in  cases  of 
asdtes  the  fluid  should  not  be  drawn  off  all  at  once  after  paracentesis 
(lib.  vii.,  c^>.  12).  Although  he  was  not  the  disooverer  of  'the  art  of 
tying  the  Uood-veseds,  he  at  least  restored  the  practice,  pointed  out 
its  advantages,  and  gave  some  excellent  rules  for  performing  the  opera- 
tion. His  works  are  chiefly  valuable  and  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  facts  and  oases  contained  in  them,  and  for  the  care  with 
which  he  avoids  giving  any  directions  resting  merdy  upon  theories 
and  unsupported  by  observations.  They  were  published  in  a  collected 
form  at  Paris,  1585,  foL,  in  French,  and  are  divided  into  twenty-eight 
books,  of  whieh  the  first  five  are  chiefly  on  ani^mical  and  phydologl- 
cal  subjects.  There  are  several  other  editions  of  Us  whole  works, 
whioh  have  also  been  translated  into  Latin  (Paris,  1582,  foL),  in  tf^enty- 
dx  booka^  into  English  (London,  1578^  fioL),  into  Duteh  (Ldd.  1604, 
foL),  and  mto  German  (Frankf.,  1604,  foL). 

PARE^DES^  DIEGO  GARCIA  DB,  a  cdebrated  Spanish  general, 
conuionly  called  'the  Spanish  Bayard,'  was  bom  of  noble  parents,  at 
Truxillo^  a  town  of  Estremadura  in  1466.    Having  early  embraoed 
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the  oai«6r  of  amui,  he  aooompanied  his  father  to  the  war  of  Ghnnada 
(I486),  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Baza,  Yelez,  and  Malaga  from 
the  Moors,  f  Febdinakd.]  It  was  there  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  oelebrated  Ckmzalo  de  CordoTa,  under  whom  he  afterwards 
served  in  Italy.  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Granada  (1492),  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Moorish  war,  Paredes,  who  had  retired  to  his 
native  town,  determined  to  repair  to  Italy,  then  the  theatre  of  war ; 
but  as  he  had  neither  horse  nor  armour,  he  stole  those  of  a  cousin  of 
his^  and  secretly  left  his  &ther*s  house.  Scarcely  however  had  he  pro- 
ceeded a  few  miles  on  his  way,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  attacked 
by  seven  of  his  cousin's  squires,  of  whom  he  killed  two,  wounded  two 
more,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  On  arriving  at  Rome,  he  was 
well  received  by  the  Pope  (Alexander  YL),  who  gave  him  a  high  com- 
mand in  his  army.  He  served  that  pontiff  with  great  zeal  until  1499, 
when  he  left  his  service  and  enUsted  under  the  banners  of  the  Great 
Captain,  who  with  a  powerful  fleet  sailed  towards  the  Morea.  He  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Cephalonia  from  the  Turks  (June  1501),  and 
was  made  prisoner  in  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  but  he  soon  succeeded 
in  extricating  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  War  having 
broken  out  (Julv  1502)  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  [Fbbdinand  ; 
Louis  XII.],  Paredes  rendered  most  important  services  by  his  military 
skill  and  his  undaunted  courage.  At  the  celebrated  pass  of  arms  of 
Trani,  he  was  one  of  the  eleven  Spanish  champions  who  entered  the 
lists,  and,  though  debilitated  by  the  wounds  he  had  received  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  alone  unhorsed  three  of  the  antagonists.  At  the 
storming  of  Ruvo  (February  1503)  he  led  the  scaling  party,  and  was 
the  first  on  the  ramparts.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  Cerignola, 
where  he  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  signaUsed 
himself  bv  descending  alone  on  the  bridge  against  a  body  of  French 
knights,  all  completely  armed,  and  contending  successfolly  with  them, 
until  he  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  Ms  own  men.  According  to 
Mariana  (book  ii.  lib.  29,  cap.  4),  Paredes,  having  been,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  Great  Captain  (December  1515),  deprived  of  his  estates 
by  the  restoration  made  to  the  Angevin  lordiiB,  endeavoured  to  repair 
his  broken  fortunes  by  driving  the  trade  of  a  ooraair  in  the  Levant 
However  this  may  be^  Paredes  continued  to  serve  in  Italy.  He  was 
preaent  at  the  sieges  of  Verona  and  Yioenaa,  and  also  at  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner. 
[ChablebY.] 

Paredes  died  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  always  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  Gkinsalo,  whose  bnlliant  qualities  he  appreciated,  being 
one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters  when  he  fell  into  disgrace.  Having 
one  day,  while  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  overheard  two  noblemen 
speak  slightly,  of  his  general,  Paredes  threw  his  gaimtlet  on  a  table, 
and  said,  **  Whosoever  asserts  that  the  Great  Captain  is  not  the  king^s 
best  vassal,  let  him  pick  up  this." 

I  Paredes  wrote  a  short  but  highly  interesting  account  of  his  own 
military  campaigns  and  exploits,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
'Cronica  del  Gran  Capitan.'  (Paulo  Jovio,  VUa  lUust,  Vironm,  Bui, 
1578;  Guicoiardmi,  Ittoria  d^ItaUa,  voL  i.,  UK  6;  Chronica  del  Cfran 
Capitan,  Alcaid,  1584;  Zurita,  AnaUi  dd  Beyno  de  Arag<m,  voL  iv.; 
Quintana,  Bapaliolee  CiUhret,  vol  1) 

PABE'JA,  JUAN  DE,  bom  in  1610,  iz  remarkable  not  only  for  an 
extraordinary  love  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  for  having  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  excellence  while  in  a  low  and  abject  condition  of  life. 
He  was  a  mestizo,  that  is,  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  son  of 
a  Spanish  father  by  an  Indian  woman :  he  became  a  slave  of  the  cele- 
brated Yelasques,  who  employed  him  to  grind  colours. 

He  spent  whole  nights  in  drawing,  and  almost  denied  himself  rest 
and  sleep,  imitating,  as*  may  be  supposed,  the  manner  of  Yelasques. 
He  was  however  under  perpetual  fear  of  being  discovered  by  his 
master ;  till  at  length  he  hit  on  an  ingenious  mode  of  disclosing  bis 
secret  Having  observed  that  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  frequently 
honoured  Yehisques  by  visiting  him,  always  ordered  any  paintings 
which  were  pkced  with  their  faces  to  the  waU,  to  be  turned,  Pareja 
placed  a  picture  of  his  own  in  that  position;  the  king,  as  he  expected, 
ordered  it  to  be  turned.  He  expressed  his  admiration  of  it  to 
Yelasques^  who  however  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  On  this  Pareja  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  the 
king  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  his  master  for  having  presumed  to 
practise  the  art  without  his  permission.  Philip,  being  much  pleased 
at  this  address  and  admiring  a  work  produced  under  such  singular 
circumstances,  told  Yeksques  that  a  man  who  showed  so  fine  a  genius 
and  poflooBBod  such  talents  ought  no  longer  to  be  a  slave.  Yelasques, 
of  course^  immediately  emancipated  him.  But  he  never  quitted  his 
master,  and  after  the  death  of  Yelasques  continaed  to  serve  his 
daughter  with  the  most  grateful  fidelity. 

He  was  especially  successful  in  painting  portraits,  which  in  style, 
colouring,  and  handling  so  exactly  resembled  the  works  of  his  master, 
^t  we  are  assured  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  them.  He 
died  m  1670. 

PARENT-DUCHATKLET,  ALEXANDRE- JEAN -BAPTISTE, 
'^m  "^^.^^  ^"^  <>»  *^«  29th  of  September  1790.  His  fiither  held  an 
office  under  government  which  had  been  in  the  family  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries.  At  the  birth  of  Alexandre  he  was  possessed  of  con- 
adenble  weal^,  but  the  changes  that  occurred  during  the  Revolu- 
tion  senoualy  affected  his  drcumstsnces,  and  he  retired  to  a  house  in 


the  country  called  Chfttelet,  about  a  league  firom  Montargis.  Here 
Alexandre,  who  was  the  eldest  of  five,  was  brought  up  with  little 
further  assistance  in  his  education  than  could  be  given  by  his  mother, 
who  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman.  He  was  however  fond 
of  study,  and  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  natural  history  by  coUeetiog 
the  insects  and  birds  of  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1814  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  commenced  practice  in  Paris.  He  became  early  dis- 
satifified  with  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
pathology.  One  of  the  earliest  works  which  he  published  was  a 
valuable  monograph  upon  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  M.  Martinet ;  the  title  is  '  Reoherchei 
sur  rinflammation  de  rArachnoide  cer^brale  et  spinale^  on  Histoire 
th^orique  et  pratique  de  rArachnitis/  Paris,  8vo,  182L  The  mind  of 
the  author  was  however  shortly  after  directed,  throuj^  the  influence 
of  Halld,  to  the  subject  of  public  health,  and  from  the  period  that  he 
fint  thought  on  this  subject  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  it  From  1821  to  1886  he  published 
twenty-nine  memoira  and  papen  on  various  questions  rektiDg  to 
public  health.  One  of  his  first  efforts  on  this  subject  was  a  series  of 
researches  directed  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  had 
occurred  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  conveying  poudrette  across  the 
seas.  Parent  examined  the  manufacture  of  this  substance,  which 
consists  of  animal  and  vegetable  mattera  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  drains  and  sewen  of  Paris,  and,  being  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  are  allowed  to  dry.  In  this  state  it  is  used  as  a  manure.  It 
was  the  fermentation  of  this  substance,  in  conjunction  with  moisture 
that  had  produced  the  disease,  and  Pai^ent  recommended  that  in  fatute 
plaster  of  Paris  should  be  mixed  with  it^  which  prevented  the  recur 
rence  of  such  catastrophes. 

His  next  work  was  upon  the  common  sewen  of  Paris,  entiled '  Easai 
sur  les  Cloaques  ou  Egouts  de  la  Yille  de  Paris,  envisage  sons  le 
Rapport  de  I'Hygi^e  Publique  et  de  la  Topographic  M^cue  de  oette 
Yille,'  Paris,  8vo,  1 824.  Parent-Duchfttelet  here  displayed  the  peculiar 
aptitude  of  his  mind  for  the  investigation  of  anbjects  which  others 
regard  with  natural  abhorrence.  He  not  only  made  inquiries  iato 
the  state  of  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed  in  cleansing  these 
places,  and  obtained  from  them  muoh  important  informatiou,  but  he 
entered  with  them  the  places  of  their  noisome  occupation,  and,  from 
diligent  personal  inspection  and  experience,  reported  on  their  ooudition 
and  nature.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Vvnat  was 
appointed  on  a  commission  to  superintend  the  emptying  of  one  of 
these  common  sewers  (Egouts)  which  had  been  blocked  up  for  yeazi, 
and  which  threatened  to  generate  fever  of  the  worst  kind.  Under  his 
direction  this  place  was  cleansed  without  the  loss  of  life  to  a  single 
workman,  and  without  any  evil  results. 

He  subsequently  contributed  largely  to  the  'Annales  d'Hygi^e 
Publique  et  de  Medicine  Legale.'  In  this  work  will  be  found  reports 
and  papen  by  him  on  the  influence  on  the  health  of  workmen  and 
the  public,  of  tobacco  manufactories,  of  pyroligneous-add  factories,  of 
employments  requiring  immersion  of  the  feet  in  cold  water;  of  buiy- 
ing  the  dead  in  cities ;  of  putrid  emanations  from  dead  aninaals  and 
vegetables,  of  dissecting-rooms,  &a  He  also  published  a  work  on  the 
progress  of  cholera,  and  a  history  of  its  ravages  in  Paris.  His  greatest 
work,  and  that  which  most  displays  the  industiy  and  character  of  the 
man,  is  that  on  prostitution  in  the  dty  of  Paris.  It  was  published 
after  his  death,  edited  by  F.  Leuret,  with  the  title  '  De  la  Prostitudon 
dans  la  Yille  de  Paris  consid^r^e  sous  le  Rapport  de  rHygi^ne  Pub- 
liqjue,  de  la  Morale,  et  de  T  Administration,'  Paris,  2  vols,  8vo,  1836. 

Perent>Duch&telet  died  of  inflanunation  of  the  lungs,  on  the  7th  of 
March  1886.  Few  men  have  led  a  life  of  greater  usefulness,  and  his 
labours  have  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  of  those  systems  of 
medical  police  which,  when  properly  conducted,  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  institutions  of  a  civilised  community.  (Leuret,  Notia 
Bittorique,  eur  A,  /.  B,  Parent'DuchdteleU) 

PARI'NI,  aiUSEPPE,  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Italian 
poets  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  in  the  district  of  Boaisio  near  the 
lake  of  Pasiano,  in  the  Milanese  territory.  May  22, 1729.  Hit  fsther, 
though  poor,  was  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him  a  good  edncation,  aod 
for  ^t  purpose  removed  to  Milan.  He  was  however  obliged  to  seek 
to  support  himself  at  an  eaAj  age,  by  copying,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
intervals  of  his  employment  that  he  could  study  the  best  writers, 
both  Latin  and  Italian.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
he  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-thne;  which 
procured  for  him  admission  into  the  Accademia  dei  Tranaformab  at 
Milan,  and  that  of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome.  He  was  succeesivdjr 
engaged  as  tutor  in  the  Borromei  and  Serbelloni  families.  In  1763  he 
published  the  'Mattino,'  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  poem  'U 
Giomo ;'  which  he  had  been  induced  to  do  by  Count  Firmiao,  then 
Austrian  minister  of  Lombardy,  who  after  employing  him  some  time 
in  editing  a  gaaotte,  appointed  him  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the 
Palatine  schools  ('scuole  palatine')  at  Mikn,  and,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  promoted  him  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  at  the 
college  of  the  Brera.  His  lectures,  which  were  printed,  were  as  fiavomv 
ably  received  as  were  those  which  he  afterwards  gave  on  the  fine  arts; 
and  both  of  them  contributed  materially  to  disseminate  an  improved 
taste.    After  the  death  of  his  pi^bron  Count  Firmiang  cabala  wen 
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exdted  againsi  liim,  and  he  was  at  one  time  in  imminent  danger  of 
lodng  hifl  appolntmentfl^  owing  to  his  refosing^  for  some  reason  or 
other,  to  oompoee^  as  he  had  been  oommissioned  to  do,  an  Aoge  on  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Notwithstanding  this^  Leopold  II.  promoted 
him  to  the  prefectureship  of  the  Brera,  with  an  inoreased  salary.  At 
tike  period  of  the  French  Revolation  politics  began  to  engage  his 
attention ;  General  Bonaparte  and  Salicetl  caused  him  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Milan ;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  being  able  to  serye  his  fellow-citisens,  PariDi  requested  per- 
mtasion  to  retire  from  office,  and  bestowed  on  &e  poor  the  emolnments 
he  had  derived  from  it  From  this  period  he  lived  in  retirement, 
poor  bat  respected.  In  addition  to  his  general  ill  state  of  health,  be 
was  obliged  in  his  scTcntieth  year  to  undergo  an  operation.  He  died 
August  15, 1799,  and  the  astronomer  Ordani  caused  a  monument  and 
bust  of  him  to  be  erected  in  the  college  of  the  BrenL 

His  principal  production,  'H  Qiomo,'  may  be  considered  an  ironical, 
didaotio  poem,  wheiein,  pretending  to  instruct  a  youth  in  the  various 
duties  and  economy  of  a  fsshionaUe  day,  he  satirises  the  frivolities, 
the  follies^  and  vices  of  the  idlers  and  triflers  who  constitute  what  ia 
called  the  gay  world.  Yet  although  it  is  relieved  by  many  agreeable 
episodes^  the  continTied  strain  of  irony  and  mock  solemnity  becomes 
fitUguing;  and  though  the  style  is  elegant,  it  is  somewhat  too  ornate 
and  Iriwured  for  the  subject  Besides  tbis  and  his  lyrical  pieces,  Period 
alec  wrote  some  'rime  piacevoli,'  and  other  compositions  of  that  class. 

PARIS^  ahw  called  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
diaraoters  of  the  my  thio  age^  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  In  consequence  of  an  alarming  dream  which  his  mother 
had  previous  to  his  birth,  Priam  gave  him  to  a  slave  to  be  exposed 
upon  Mount  Ida.  The  order  was  obeyed,  but  upon  retumiog  at  the 
end  of  five  days  to  the  spot  where  he  had  exposed  the  infant,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  nnrsed  by  a  bear.  The  slave  took  the  child  to  his  own 
home  and  brought  him  up  as  one  of  his  sons,  among  the  shepherds  of 
Ifount  Ida.  When  Paris  grew  up,  he  became  distinguished  by  lus  beauty 
and  strength,  and  in  consequence  of  his  success  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts  and  robben,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Alexander  (from  AXc^fiy).  He  was  afterwards  recognised  by  his  parents, 
sad  received  at  the  court  of  his  father;  but  before  he  left  his  flocks 
he  is  said  to  have  given  that  oelebrated  dedsion  in  favour  of  the 
iupeiior  beauty  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  he 
obtained  Helena,  but  at  the  same  time  brou^t  upon  himself  and  the 
whole  Trojan  race  the  implacable  enmi^  of  Hera  (Juno)  and  Athena 
(Minerva). 

He  is  said  to  have  carried  off  Helena  from  the  court  of  Menelaus, 
whUa  the  latter  was  absent  at  Crete;  and  after  touching  at  Sidon  in 
his  vray  home,  to  have  brought  her  in  lafety  to  Troy.  Herodotus 
however  informs  us  (iL  118-116),  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
prietta,  that  Paris  in  his  voysge  home  was  driven  to  Egypt  by  unfavour- 
able winds,  and  that  Helen  and  all  her  property  were  detained  by 
Proteus  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  Menelaus.  Herodotus 
thinks  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  this  stoiy,  and  quotes  some 
pad&agee  in  the  'lUad'  and  'Odyney '  in  confirmation  of  lus  opinion. 

We  read  very  little  in  the  '  Uiad'  of  the  exploits  of  Paris.  In  the 
third  book  he  engages  in  single  combat  with  Menelaus,  and  is  only 
saved  from  death  by  the  intervention  of  Aphrodite.  He  wounds 
with  his  azrows  Diomede  (xi  869-383),  and  Machaon  (xL  505) ;  and  ii 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  book  (L  98)  as  a  commander  of  one  of  the 
divieiona  of  the  Trojan  army.  According  to  later  poets,  he  killed 
AehiUee  with  one  of  bis  arrows.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  variouslv 
told ;  bat  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  waa  killed  by  Philoctetes  with 
one  of  tiie  arrows  of  Hercules.  Later  writers  state  that^  while  he  fed 
his  flocks  upon  Mount  Ida,  he  was  married  to  (Enone,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebren,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  to 
cany  off  Helen,  but^  unable  to  succeed  in  his  endeavours,  she  told  him 
to  return  to  her  if  he  was  ever  wounded,  as  she  slone  could  lave  him. 
After  bdbg  wounded  by  Philoctetes,  Paris  accordingly  desired  to  be 
eanied  to  (Enone;  but  offended  by  his  desertion,  she  refdsed  to  heal 
him,  and  left  him  to  his  &te. 

PABIS^  JOHN  ATBTON,  a  distinguished  physidan.  He  was  bom 
at  Oambrldge  on  the  7th  of  August  1785.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
lion  at  the  Qrammar  school  at  Linton.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
commsneed  the  study  of  medicine,  and  for  this  purpose  became  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Bradl^  of  London,  who  was  physician  to  Westminster 
Hospital.  Here  he  made  great  progress  in  hiei  classical  studies,  and 
made  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  botany.  In 
1808  he  matriculated  at  Caius  Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
distingaished  for  tiie  extent  and  elegance  of  his  classical  knowledge^ 
end  pursued  natural  science  in  as  far  as  the  univereity  studies  per* 
mittod  him.  He  subsequently  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Cambridge,  after 
having  previously  studied  at  Edinburgh.  He  obtained  the  Tancred 
studentship  in  physic  at  Cambridge  in  1804,  and  made  the  Tancred 
speech  in  1808.  He  first  commenced  the  practice  of  lus  profession  in 
London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Maton,  whom  he  succeeded  when  only  in  his  twenty-third  year  as 
phyiidan  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  He  had  not  however  been 
loDfi  in  London  when  he  was  induced  to  settle  at  Pensanoe  in  Cornwall, 
aa  suoosssor  to  Dr.  Borlsse.  Here  he  met  with  great  success  in  practice, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  founded 
the  Boyal  Qeolegleal  Society  of  ComwaU|  one  of  the  earliest  gefdo- 


gical  sooietieB  in  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  a  'Guide  to  Mount's  Bsy 
and  Land's  End,'  whi<m  contained  an  acoount  of  the  geology  and 
objects  of  natursl  interest  in  that  part  of  ComwalL  He  also  studied 
sgriculture  in  relation  to  chemistry,  and  wrote  a  paper  'On  the  Soils  of 
Cornwall,  with  a  View  to  form  a  Rational  System  of  Improvement  by 
the  Judicious  Application  of  Mineral  Manura'  He  anticipated  here  the 
discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  suggested  a  practice  which  is  but 
now  beginniDg  to  bear  its  fruita  Whilst  at  Penzance  he  also  wrote 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Scientific  Labours  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Qregor.* 
In  the  Preface  to  this  work,  which  was  published  in  1817,  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends  in  Cornwall,  and  once  more  returned  to  London. 

He  now  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  materia  medica  at 
the  Windmill-etreet  School  of  Medicine.  He  abo  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phyri- 
cians.  The  matter  of  these  lectures  he  afterwards  worked  into  the 
Introduction  to  his  celebrated  <  Pharmacologia.'  This  work,  which 
was  originally  published  in  1819,  went  through  many  editions^  and  is 
at  the  present  day  regarded  as  one  of  the  useful  text-books  on  the 
subject  of  materia  medica.  He  also  published  a  *  Treatise  on  Diet,' 
which  comprehended  sll  that  was  Imown  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
he  wrote.  It  was  a  work  much  needed  in  the  profession,  and  brought 
Dr.  Paris  more  than  any  of  his  other  publications  as  a  pract^ 
physician  before  the  publia 

As  a  CSambridge  graduate  all  the  positions  at  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  became  opened  to  him.  He  was  made  a  censor  in  1817,  an 
elect  in  1889,  and  delivered  the  Harveian  oration  in  1848.  On  the 
death  of  Qie  Henry  Halford  in  1844,  as  one  of  the  elects,  of  whom 
there  are  seven,  he  was  eligible  for  the  post  of  president  of  the  College^ 
and  was  selected  by  the  fraternity  of  efscts  to  that  position.  During 
his  presidency  he  was  opposed  to  all  reform  in  the  College,  whose 
charter,  granted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  profession  in  the  present  century.  He  retained 
his  position  as  president  till  his  death,  on  the  24  th  of  December  1856, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Mayo. 

Dr.  Paris  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  phyricsl 
sciences,  especially  chemistry.  When  in  Cornwall  he  oonferred  a 
great  benefit  on  tiie  mining  population  by  suggesting  that  the  bur 
used  for  moving  portions  of  roek,  should  be  covered  with  copper, 
which  prevented  the  iron  of  which  it  was  composed  from  striking  fire 
against  the  rock,  and  which  by  igniting  the  gunpowder  used  in 
blsstmg^  often  produced  the  most  serious  ill  consequences.  In  London 
he  became  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  snd  was  the 
ftiend  and  biographer  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  His  'Life'  of  the 
great  chemist  is  an  unusually  elegant  piece  of  biography.  He  wrote 
anonymously  a  little  work  of  great  merit,  and  whidli  has  gone  through 
many  editions^  entitled  'Philoeophy  in  Sport  made  Sdenoe  in  Earnest' 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Doctor  of  Ciril  Law  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

PARIS,  MATTHEW,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Benedicthie  monastery  of  St  Alban's  in 
1217,  and  died  there  in  1259.  Almost  the  only  incident  of  his  life 
that  has  been  recorded  is  a  joum^  he  made  to  Norway,  by  command 
of  the  pope^  to  introduce  some  reforms  into  the  monastic  estabUdi- 
ments  of  that  country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
executed  with  great  ability  and  success.  He  is  said  to  have  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  Henry  IlL,  and  to  have  obtained  various  privileges 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  through  his  influence  with  that  king. 
His  acquirements  embraced  all  the  learning  and  science  of  his  sge ; 
besides  theology  and  history,  oratory,  poetiy,  painting,  architecture, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  are  reckoned  among  his 
accomplishments  by  his  biographers  or  panegyrists.  His  memory  is  ' 
now  preserved  by  his  history  of  England,  entitled  ^  Historia  Migor,' 
which  begins  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  comes  down  to  the 
year  of  the  authot's  death.  Of  this  work  the  following  are  the  printed 
editions: — I,  foL,  Lon.,  1571,  edited  by  Archbishop  Parker ;  2,  foL, 
Tiguri  (Zurich),  1606,  a  mere  reprint  of  the  preceding ;  8,  foL,  Loo., 
1640  (or  in  some  copies  1641),  edited  by  Dr.  William  Watts;  4,  fol., 
Paris,  1644;  and  5,  foL,  Lon.,  1684.  Watta's  edition,  which  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  volumes,  besides  various  readinn  and  copious 
indexes,  contains  two  other  works  of  the  author,  or  attnbuted  to  him, 
namely,  his  'Duorom  Ofihrum  Merciorum  Regum  (S.  Albani  Funda- 
torum)  Vitfls,'  and  his  <Yirginti  Triom  Abbatum  a  Albani  Vitse/ 
together  with  what  he  caUs  his '  Additamenta '  to  those  treatises ;  and 
these  minor  productions  are  also  given  in  the  subaequent  Paris  and 
London  editions.  In  the  British  Museum,  and  m  the  libraries  ot 
Corpus  Christi  and  Bene't  colleges,  Cambridge,  there  are  manuscripts 
of  an  epitome,  by  Matthew  Paria  himself,  of  his  histoiy,  generally 
referred  to  by  the  names  of  the '  Historia  Minor,'  or  the '  Cbronica,' 
which  has  never  been  publishedy  but  which,  Bishop  Nicholson  lays, 
oontains  **  several  particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  laiger  history ; " 
and  some  other  works,  which  ars  now  lost,  are  attributed  to  him  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  Bale  and  Pits.  Some  old  notices  of  bis 
' History'  speak  of  it  as  beginning  at  the  oreation  of  the  world ;  and 
on  this  account  it  has  been  conjectured,  though  with  no  probability, 
that  the  historical  oompilation  ascribed  to  Biatthew  of  Westminster 
may  really  have  been  the  composition  of  Matthew  Paris.  But  even  of 
the  *  History '  which  bears  hisname^  the  portion  extending  to  the  year 
1285  is  very  little  mors  than  a  transoript  firom  the  work  ol  Roger  de 
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\VeudoT0r,  Windleshore,  or  Windsor,  who  is  Baid  to  have  alio  been  a 
monk  of  the  xnonastery  of  St.  Albflji*8,  and  died  Prior  of  Belvoir  In 
1237.  Some  recent  antiqnaries  have  r^arded  Matthew  Paris  as  the 
real  author  of  the  *  Flores  HiBtoriaram,*  usually  attributed  to  Roger 
de  Wendover;  but  others,  among  whom  may  he  mentioned  the  Rev. 
H.  0.  Coxe,  who  edited  the  edition  of  Wendover  published  by  the 
English  Historical  Society,  4  vole.  8vo,  1841-42,  have  strongly  main- 
tained the  claim  of  Wendover.  Matthew  Paris  writes  with  considerable 
spirit  and  rhetorical  display,  and  uses  remarkable  freedom  of  speech ; 
and  his  work,  which  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Heniy  III.  (1272) 
by  William  Risbanger,  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey,  has  been  the 
chief  authority  commonly  relied  upon  for  the  history  of  that  reign. 
Its  spirit  however  is  somewhat  fiercely  and  narrowly  English;  and 
ixom  the  freedom  with  which  he  inveighs  against  what  he  regards  as 
the  usurpations  of  the  papal  see,  Romanist  writers  have  always  expressed 
strong  dissatisfaction  especially  with  his  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
With  Protestant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Matthew  Paris  has  been  a 
fSstyourite,  in  proportion  to  the  dislike  he  has  incurred  from  their  oppo- 
nents. At  one  time  it  used  to  be  affirmed  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
that  the  printed  Matthew  Paris  was  in  many  things  a  mere  modem 
fabrication  of  the  reformers ;  but  Watts,  by  collating  all  the  manuscript 
copies  he  could  find,  and  noting  the  various  readings,  proved  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this  chaise.  A  translation  of  the '  History ' 
of  Matthew  Paris  by  Dr.  Giles  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  '  Antiquarian 
Library,'  and  the  'Flowers  of  History  of  Roger  of  Wendover*  forms 
two  volumes  of  the  same  series. 

PARK,  MUNGO,  was  borp  on  the  10th  of  September  1771,  at 
Fowlhbiels,  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Selkirk.  His  father,  an  intelligent  and  successful  farmer,  died  in 
1792,  but  not  until  Mungo  had  been  fairly  launched  into  professioual 
employment :  his  mother,  who  was  alive  in  1816,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Fowlshiels.  Mango  was  the  seventh  child 
and  third  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  eight  of  whom  attained  the  yearn 
of  maturity. 

At  the  usual  age  Mungo  was  sent  to  the  parochial  school  at  Selkirk. 
'*  He  had,"  says  the  writer  of  the  biography  prefixed  to  the  complete 
edition  of  his  '  Travels,'  '*  shown  a  great  love  of  reading  from  child- 
hood, and  was  indefatigable  in  his  application  at  school,  where  he  was 
much  distinguished  and  always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Even  at  that 
early  age  he  was  remarked  for  being  silent,  studious,  and  thoughtful ; 
but  some  sparks  of  latent  ambition  occaaionally  broke  forth,  and  traces 
might  be  discovered  of  that  ardent  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind 
which  distinguished  him  in  after>life."  At  the  age  of  fifteen.  Mungo 
Park  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  a  respectable  surgeon 
in  the  town  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  he  resided  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  improved  his  acquaintanoe  with  the  classics  by  occasional 
attendance  at  the  grammar^ehooL  In  1789  Park  removed  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended,  during  three  successive 
sessions,  the  course  of  lectures  prescribed  to  all  who  wish  to  graduate 
as  surgeons.  There  is  nothing  left  on  record  of  his  academical  life, 
except  that  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  botany.  Any  spon- 
taneous inclination  he  might  feel  towards  botanical  pursuits  must  have 
been  confirmed  and  encouraged  by  associating  with  his  brother-in-law 
Mr.  James  Dickson,  who,  having  settled  in  London  as  a  nurseryman 
and  seedsman,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
had  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  scientific  botanist  A  tour 
which  Park  made  through  the  Highlands  with  this  gentleman  during 
one  of  the  summers  of  ms  college  life^  contributed  much  to  his  progress 
in  the  science  of  botany. 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Edinbuigh,  Park  repaired  to 
London.  Mr.  Dickson  introduced  him  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  through 
whose  interest  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon  to 
the  Worcester,  East  Indiaman.  He  sailed  in  that  vessel  in  the  month 
of  February  1702,  on  a  voyage  to  Sumatra,  and  returned  to  England 
in  the  cour^fe  of  the  following  year.  He  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  by  this  voysge  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
natural  history.  The  third  volume  of  the  *Linnnan  Transactions' 
contains  a  paper  read  by  Park  on  the  4th  of  November  1794,  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  eight  fishes,  not  previously  described,  from  the 
waters  of  Sumatra,  which  he  represents  as  the  fruits  of  his  leisure 
hours  during  his  stay  on  that  coast 

At  the  timu  of  Park's  return,  the  exertions  of  the  AMcan  Associa- 
tion had  concentrated  a  strong  interest  upon  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Major  Rennell  Uie  Association  had  ooUected 
and  published,  in  a  systematic  form,  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  problem  which  at  that 
moment  more  especially  engaged  their  attention  was  the  existence  and 
course  of  the  river  mentioned  by  some  ancient  geographers  by  the 
name  of  Niger.  Intelligence  bad  been  recently  received  of  the  death 
of  Msgor  Houghton,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  finding  a  successor.  Park's  attention  was  naturally 
attracted  to  the  subject  through  his  ooaneotion  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  AssociaUon. 
A  liberal  reward  had  been  offered  to  any  person  willing  to  proceed  on 
the  arduous  mission  who  should  be  found  qualified  for  it  Park  had 
a  general  passion  for  travelling;  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth; 
he  had  some  ezperienoe  of  a  hot  climate ;  he  was  npt  insensible  to  the 


distinction  to  be  aoquii^ed  by  a  discoverer  la  African  geography  t  he 
offered  his  servlees  to  the  Association,  and,  after  inquiry  into  his 
qualifications,  the  offer  was  accepted.  Two  years  elapsed  however 
between  his  return  from  India  and  his  departure  on  his  African  expe* 
dition.  With  the  exception  of  the  time  occupied  by  a  short  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1794,  he  seems  to  have  resided  during  the  whole  of  thia 
period  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  oocapied  in  aoqcdring 
the  knowledge  and  making  the  preparations  necessary  for  his  unde^ 
taking. 

He  sailed  from  England  on  the  22nd  of  May  1795,  and  reached 
Pisania,  a  British  factory  about  200  miles  up  the  €kunbia,onthe  6th  of 
July.  Here  he  remained  several  months  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Laidley, 
learning  the  Mandingo  language  and  collecting  information  conoemiDg 
the  countries  he  was  to  visit  For  two  of  these  oionths  he  was  con- 
fined by  a  fever  contracted  by  imprudent  exposure  duiing  the  raioy 
season.  He  left  Pisania  on  the  2nd  of  December  1795.  After  psssing 
through  the  territories  of  a  number  of  petty  negro  chiefs  he  vss 
induced,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  which  might 
have  attached  to  him  had  he  passed  from  the  territories  of  the  chief 
of  Eaarta  into  those  of  the  bhief  of  Bambara,  those  sovereigns  beiog 
then  at  war,  to  adopt  a  more  northerly  route  across  the  territory  of 
Ludamar,  then  governed  by  the  chief  of  a  predatory  horde  of  nomad 
Moors.  He  reached  Tarra,  the  frontier  town  of  this  state,  on  the  18th 
of  February  1796.  Ali,  the  Moorish  chief,  detained  him  a  captive  till 
the  Ist  of  July.  When  Park  made  his  escape  he  possessed  nothing 
more  than  a  horse  with  its  aceoutrements,  a  few  articles  of  clothing, 
and  a  pocket^sompass,  which  be  had  saved  from  the  Moors  i>y  conoesl* 
ing  it  in  the  sand.  Undismayed  by  his  destitute  and  lonely  couditioo, 
he  pushed  on  to  the  Nil-el-Abid,  or  Johba,  which  he  reached  at  Sqgo, 
after  a  journey  of  fifteen  days ;  explored  the  stream  downwards  to 
Silla  and  upwards  to  Bammskoe,  then  crossed  a  mountainous  coustiy 
to  Eamalia,  a  Mandingo  town,  which  he  reached  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. Here,  500  idles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement,  hii 
health  gave  way,  undermined  by  the  fever  which  had  attacked  him  tt 
Pisania,  and  by  the  vexations  and  sufferings  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed.  For  upwards  of  a  month  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  a  fever 
among  a  race  which,  though  alive  to  human  sympathy,  could  neither 
think  nor  feel  as  he  thought  and  felt  He  was  detained  in  the  ssme 
place  five  months  after  his  vecovery  before  he  could  obtain  the  mesos 
of  joomeyiog  to  the  ooast  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  June  1797,  he 
returned  to  Pisania,  and  was  received  by  Dr.  Laidley  "as  one  risen 
from  the  dead."  His  lonely  and  toilsome  wanderings  had  ooeupied 
upwards  of  nineteen  months. 

His  unexpected  return,  the  rumours  which  went  abroad  regarding 
his  adventures  and  the  strange  countries  he  had  visited,  excited  eager 
curiosity  in  the  pubHc  mind.  An  abstract  of  the  expedition,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  seonetary  to  the  African  Association,  from 
materials  furnished  by  the  traveller  himself  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  membem.  To  this  abstract  a  memoir  by  Major 
Rennell  was  annexed,  consiBting  of  geographical  illustrations  of  Park's 
journey.  It  was  at  the  same  time  announoed  that  a  complete 
narrative  would  be  prepared  and  published  by  Park  himself.  The 
composition  of  this  work  occupied  him  till  the  spring  of  1799,  when 
it  was  published.  His  principal  place  of  residence  while  engaged 
upon  it  was  London ;  and  while  there  he  was  in  oonstantoommoni- 
cation  with  Major  Rennell  and  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  especially  the 
latter.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1798  he  spent  among  his  xeUtions 
in  Scotland,  his  head-quarters  being  FowlshieU,  at  that  time  occupied 
by  his  mother  and  one  of  his  brothers.  The  accounts  subsequently 
collected  from  his  family  represent  him  as  leading  then  the  life  of  a 
hard  student,  employed  on  his  papers  during  the  whole  of  the  moiniagi 
and  allowing  himself  scarcely  any  recreation  beyond  a  solitary  walk 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow.  He  adopted  the  abstract  of  Bryu 
Edwards  as  the  framework  of  his  book ;  and  Major  Rennell's  memoir 
was  added  as  an  appendix.  The  work  was  well  reoeived ;  two  impras- 
sions  were  rapidly  sold  o£  The  profits  of  publieation  and  the  liberal 
remuneration  he  received  from  the  AssodaUoa  placed  him  for  the 
moment  in  easy  circumstances. 

In  1799  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  and  in  the  August  of  that 
year  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderson,  with  whom  he  bad 
served  his  apprentice^p^  He  continued  to  reside  for  upwards  of 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  marriage,  in  the  house  of  his  mother, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  settle  to  any  steady  employment.  At  last  a 
favourable  cpportunity  for  commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession 
occurring  in  Peebles,  he  settled  with  his  family  in  that  town  in 
October  1801.  Park  soon  obtained  a  good  share  of  the  business  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  his  profits  were  inconsiderable.  In  other 
respects  his  situation  was  agreeable.  He  was  a  man  of  retired  habits 
who  sought  and  found  his  happiness  in  the  family  circle.  There  were 
however  in  the  neighbourhood  some  minds  who  could  appreciate  the 
intellectuid  and  moral  worth  that  lay  beneath  his  cold  exterior. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  at  one  time  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  the 
'History  of  Rome,'  *nd  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Walter)  Scott  He  also 
received  marked  personal  attentions  from  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  But 
the  gratification  of  being  appreciated  by  such  men  and  ei\joyiDg  theu- 
sodety  was  no  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  harassing  reflection  that 
his  income  was  inadequate  and  his  family  increasing.    His  mind  too 
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had  never  ceased  to  dwell  upon  foreign  adventure.  An  oyertore 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  government  in  1798,  to  take  a  part  in  a 
survey  of  Australia,  then  in  contemplation,  had  been  renewed  in 
1799,  but  without  any  other  result  than  that  of  keeping  Park's  mind 
unsettled.  In  1801,  the  prospect  of  an  appointment  on  the  surgical 
staff  at  Qoree,  which  had  been  recently  captured  from  the  French, 
seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind.  In  1801  he  leamed,  by  a  letter  from 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  Association  would  probably,  in  the  event  of 
peace,  renew  their  efforts  in  African  discovery,  and  that  Park  would 
certainly  be  recommended  as  the  most  eligible  person  to  be  employed. 
In  the  autumn  of  1803  he  received  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the 
colonial  secretary  of  state,  requesting  his  immediate  attendance  in 
London.  The  result  of  his  interview  with  Lord  Hobart  ^as  his 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  from  government  that  he  should  command 
an  expedition  of  discovery  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  the 
expedition  should  leave  England  in  the  end  of  February.  Some 
changes  in  the  cabinet  caused  a  postponement.  Doubts  that  began  to 
be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  oocasioned  a 
further  delay.  It  was  not  till  the  30th  of  Januaiy  1805  that  Park 
actually  sailed  from  Portsmouth.  The  interval  he  liad  employed,  at 
the  sn^estion  and  expense  of  government^  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language^  and  improving  himself  in  the  practice  of 
making  astronomi»l  observations. 

Park  had  adopted  Mr.  HaxwelTs  opinion,  that  the  Congo  and  the 
Niger  were  one  stream ;  and  his  plan  was,  Tdth  a  supply  of  merchan- 
dise sufiSdent  to  defray  travellmg  expenses,  and  a  body  of  soldiers 
sufficient  to  insure  immunity  from  hostile  attacks,  to  otobs  from  the 
Gambia  to  the  Niger,  and  then  sail  down  the  stream  to  the  ocean. 
The  expedition,  as  it  started  from  Pisania,  consisted  of  himself,  his 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon,  and  Mr.  George  Scott,  draughts- 
man to  the  expedition,  five  artificers  from  the  royal  dock-yards, 
Lieutenant  Martyn  and  35  privates  of  the  Royal  African  corps 
stationed  at  Goree,  and  Isaaco,  a  Mandingo,  a  priest  and  titder,  the 
guida  Supplies  of  asses  had  been  purchased  at  St.  Jago  and  Goree 
to  carry  the  merchandise.  The  expedition  left  Pisania  on  the  4th  of 
Hay  1805. 

Park*s  journal,  completed  up  to  the  time  of  liis  departure  from 
Sansanding,  and  some  letters  which  he  despatched  along  with  it,  bring 
the  narrative  of  his  adventures  down  to  that  period.  To  Mrs.  Park  he 
wrote,  on  the  19th  of  November— "We  have  already  embarked  all 
our  things,  and  shall  sail  the  moment  I  have  finished  this  letter."  In 
his  letter  to  Lord  Camden  (Lord  Hobart's  successor  in  the  Colonial 
Office),  he  said — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  forty-four  Europeans  who 
left  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health,  five  only  at  present  are  alive,  viz., 
three  soldiers  (one  deranged  in  his  mind).  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and 
myselt"  He  added — **  We  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives, 
nor  was  any  one  of  us  killed  by  wild  animals  or  any  other  accidents ;" 
and  again — "Your  lordship  will  recollect  that  I  always  spoke  of  the 
ndny  season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  fatal  to  Kuropeans,  and 
oar  journey  will  furnish  a  melancholy  proof  of  it»"  Isaaco  stated 
on  his  return  to  the  Gambia  that  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Foulah  Dougou 
with  thirty-three  white  men;  and  from  Foulah  Dougou  to  Sego  (which 
was  eight  days'  march,  but  which  is  generally  performed  in  three  days 
by  a  negro),  they  lost  twenty-six  men  by  the  rains,  damps,  &c 

At  Sansanding  Park  dismissed  Isaaco,  and  took,  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, a  man  named  Amadi  Fatouma  to  guide  him  to  Haoussa. 
From  this  man  was  procured  the  only  direct  contemporary  evidence 
regarding  the  fate  of  Park  and  his  companions  that  has  been  obtained. 
His  accuracy  however  is  established  by  a  strong  body  of  circumstantial 
evidence :  the  traditions  of  the  fate  of  some  white  men,  collected-  by 
Clapperton  and  Lander,  on  the  spot  where  Fatouma  stated  that  Pork 
and  his  companions  had  perished ;  muskets  with  the  Tower  stamp, 
•  seen  by  Lander  at  Wowow,  and  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  the 
white  men  who  perished  at  Boussa;  a  book  of  tables  seen  by  Lander 
at  Boussa^  among  the  leaves  of  which  was  found  a  card  of  invitation 
to  dinner,  addressed  to  Mr.  Park  by  a  Mr.  Watson,  and  dated  ''Strand, 
9th  November  1804."  The  story  of  Amadi  Fatouma,  corroborated  in 
its  essentiala  by  these  circumstances,  is  briefly  this : — That  in  sailing 
down  the  Niger  they  had  repeated  engagements  with  the  natives ; 
that  on  arriving  at  Taouri,  Fatouma's  engagement  having  terminated, 
he  quitted  Mr.  Park;  that  after  Mr.  Park's  departure  the  chief  of 
Yaouri  informed  the  kiog  (fidsely)  that  the  white  men  hod  departed 
without  giving  the  customary  present;  that  the  kiog  in  rage 
imprisoned  Fatouma,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  intercept  the  white 
men  at  the  narrows  of  the  river;  that  on  his  release  from  prison 
Fatouma  leamed  from  a  slave  (the  only  survivor  of  Park's  party)  that 
during  a  skirmish  which  ensued  the  boat  was  sucked  into  a  rapid,  and 
that  the  white  men,  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape,  were 
drowned. 

Thus  perished  Mungo  Park,  towards  the  close  of  1805,  in  the 
thirty-fifUi  year  of  his  i^e.  In  person  he  is  said  to  have  been  tall  and 
athleti&  His  manner  was  cold  and  reserved,  attributable  in  part  to 
that  awkwardness  which  men  conscious  of  their  own  powers  are  apt 
to  feel  in  society  when  the  circumstances  of  tixeir  early  life  have  kept 
them  from  mingling  with  it  His  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Park  (in  which 
he  affects  a  degree  of  confidence  and  hope  he  could  not  possibly  have 
felt,  to  allay  her  apprehensions),  and  many  little  incidents  in  his  brief 
history  show  the  warmth  and  strength  of  his  attachments.     His 


judioious  conduct  while  detained  by  the  Moorish  ohief  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation  for  the  control  of  his  passions ; 
and  what  he  achieved  in  his  first,  journey,  together  with  the  simple 
striking  langusge  of  his  Isst  letter  to  Lord  Chatham,  show  the  power 
of  his  determination  and  perseverance.  His  acqoirements  in  natural 
history  were  necessarily  limited;  for  in  Scotland,  where  he  laid  their 
foundation,  that  branch  of  knowledge  was  only  beginning  to  attract 
attention,  and  his  residences  in  London  were  brief,  and  oocupied  with 
other  matters.  It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  his  second 
journey  that  he  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  not  only  the  best 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  but  the  only 
key  to  the  civilisation  of  Africa,-  such  as  it  is.  His  oonversance  with 
astronomy  does  not  seem,  even  at  the  time  of  his  second  journey,  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  power  of  making  with  accuracy  the  necessary 
observations  for  the  ascertaining  of  latitudes  and  longitudes;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  first  journey  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  power 
of  observing  for  the  latitude  with  the  sextant.  On  his  first  journey 
he  lost  all  his  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  a  pocket-compass, 
when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors.  On  his  second  joum^  he  was 
bettor  provided ;  but  his  only  chronometer  seems  to  have  been  very 
defective.  These  deficiencies  however  in  acquiremento  and  apparatas 
were  to  a  great  extent  counterbalanced  by  a  calm  courageous  self- 
possession,  an  unwearied  power  of  observation,  and  a  modest  scrupu> 
lous  veradty  that  enables  us  to  rely  upon  his  statemento  as  in  no 
instance  exaggerated. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  which  he  traversed  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  before  him  unrisited  by  Europeans.  His 
ignorance  of  Arabic  on  his  first  journey  exposed  him  to  misapprBoiate 
the  Arabs;  but  his  detention  in  a  Blandingo  village  enabled  him  to 
master  the  domestic  life  of  the  negroes  and  their  civil  and  economical 
organisation.  His  meteorological  and  botanical  observations  are 
valuable;  his  geological  are  less  so.  Walcknaer  and  his  echo  Bow- 
ditch  have  impugned  the  trustworthiness  of  his  observations  for  lati- 
tude on  his  second  journey,  on  account  of  an  entry  in  his  journal, 
<*31st  April,"  that  month  having  only  30  days.  But  Oltmanna  has 
satisfactorily  esteblished,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  paper  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy,'  by  comparison  of  the 
date  steted  in  Park's  journal  with  the  Ephemerides  of  the  '  Nautical 
Almanac '  for  1805,  that  by  whatever  oversight  he  may  have  written 
"  3l6t  April,"  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  reckoning  when  he  made 
his  observations.  On  the  other  hand  Oltmanns  (in  tl^e  '  Abhandlungen 
der  Konig.  Acad,  der  Wissenschafton  au  BerUn  aus  dem  Jahre  1831 ') 
has  pointed  out  a  drcumstence  which  vitiates  Park's  calculations  of 
his  observations  for  longitude :  the  confusion  arising  out  of  the  substi- 
tution, without  sufficiently  explicit  wsming,  in  1805,  in  the  £phem0- 
rides  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac,'  of  mean  time  for  apparent  time,  in 
the  tebles  for  the  echpses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Unluckily,  Park  has 
stated  only  in  one  instance  (Bee-creek)  the  whole  of  tbe  data  upon 
which  his  longitudes  were  calculated ;  and  consequently  in  that  one 
instance  alone  can  his  oversight  be  corrected.  Only  one  opinion  can 
be  entertained  of  the  sound  judgment  displayed  by  Park  in  his  con- 
duct during  his  first  journey  as  a  solitary  traveller.  His  judgment  in 
the  estimation  of  obstacles  and  the  calculation  of  forces  by  which 
they  might  be  overcome  in  planning  the  expedition  in  which  he 
persisted,  is  more  open  to  challenge ;  but  he  did  not  seek  to  shun  the 
consequences.  A  question  regarding  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  him 
in  a  Uterary  point  of  view  for  the  narrative  of  his  first  travels,  seems 
really  of  little  consequence.  It  is  clear  that^  unaccustomed  to  literary 
composition,  he  formed  his  book  upon  the  model  of  Bryan  Edwards's 
abstract ;  but  that  it  was  his  own  comp'ositionr  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  Either  owing  to  natural  good  taste,  or  a  lucky  want 
of  facility  in  sentence-turning,  his  style  is  &r  less  tuigid  than  that  of 
his  model 

PARKER,  MATTHEW,  a  very  eminent  name  in  the  catalogue  of 
illustrious  Englishmen.  That  he  attained  to  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  English  church  is  not  the  sole  proof  of  his  claim  to  be  so  spoken 
of;  but  that  he  was  an  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  a  great  church- 
man, a  cultivator  of  liistorical  literature  as  well  as  a  great  proficient 
in  theological  learning,  and  that  he  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
that  critical  period  when  the  English  Protestant  or  Reformed  Church 
was  in  ite  infancy,  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  those  who 
placed  him  in  that  high  dignity  by  the  skill  with  which  he  conducted 
the  very  difficult  operations  necessary  at  that  time  for  ite  formation 
in  a  certain  order  and  ite  perpetual  existence.  He  was  born  in  the 
dty  of  Norwich,  in  1504 ;  and  was  educated  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  being  intended  for  the  Church.  He  was  so  diligent  in  his 
studies,  especialiy  of  the  Scriptures  aud  the  fathers,  that  before  he 
was  thirty  he  was  fixed  upon  by  Wolsey  to  be  one  of  his  profecisors  in 
the  oollege  which  he  tneant  to  found  at  Oxford.  This  honour  how- 
ever Parker  declined,  probably  in  ccAisequence  of  having  attached 
himself  to  the  reforming  party  in  the  Church,  with  some  of  the  more 
eminent  of  whom  he  was  by  that  time  become  intimate.  At  this  early 
period  of  his  life  he  had  a  licence  to  preach. 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  the  succession  of  his  perfermente  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  YIIL  and  Edward  VI.  Besides  having  two  or 
three  benefices,  he  was  made  an  archdeacon  in  1526 ;  dean  of  tho 
college  of  Stoke  Clare,  his  favourite  piece  of  preferment,  1535 ;  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  1537;   master  of  Corpus  Christi  Collc^e^ 
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1544;  deaa  of  Unoolii,  1652,  In  1545  he  wm  Tiee-ehaiioellor  of  Uft 
univMBiiy. 

He  took  a  wife  in  1547.  One  of  the  meuores  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
liftiy,  hy  wfaiob  it  was  hoped  to  re-estahllBh  the  Chtvoh  in  its  former 
■tate  and  order,  was  to  depriTo  the  married  olergy  of  all  their 
benefioes  and  preferments.  This  removed  from  the  Church  at  one 
stroke  no  small  number  of  the  more  zealous  reforming  divines.  It  is 
marvellous  that  Parker  fared  no  worse  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  does 
not  appesr  that  he  even  found  it  necessary  to  leave  England,  but 
rather  that  he  oontinued  to  live  quietly  in  the  eastern  counties,  pur- 
suing his  theologicid  studies.  Very  soon  after  the  death  of  Mary, 
and  when  Elisabeth  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  wss  summoned 
from  his  retirement,  and  indooed  to  accept  at  onoe  the  high  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Cuiterbury.  His  consecration  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1559. 

He  was  ardibiBhop  more  than  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  assiduously  employed  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  new- 
formed  Church,  and  in  giving  it  that  connsteney  and  order  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  since  maintfdned.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
detsil  of  what  he  did,  but  we  must  not  forbear  to  mention  that  the 
preparation  of  the  great  work  called  the  Bishops*  Bible  was  performed 
under  his  auspices,  and  that  the  work  was  completed  in  1568.  Who- 
ever wishes  for  more  information  respecting  the  labours  of  this 
eminent  father  of  the  English  Protestant  Church,  and  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  his  histoiy  and  character,  may  be  abundantly  satisfied  by 
consulting  tiie  folio  Life  of  him  written  by  the  indefat^able  Strype. 
He  died  May  17, 1575. 

Parker  is  not  to  be  estinukted  solely  by  what  he  did  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
He  collected  a  laige  library  of  vsluable  manuscripts,  which  he  ^veto 
his  oollege  in  Cambridge,  where  he  founded  also  cuvers  fellowships  end 
scholarships.  The  msnuscripts  still  remain,  having  been  very  care- 
fully preserved.  There  is  a  minute  and  excellent  catalogue  of  them  in 
print  by  Nasmith,  who  made  also  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Public  Libiaiy  at  Cambridge,  which  has  never  been  printed. 
Parker  gave  encouragement  to  Saxon  literature  hy  the  publication  of  a 
Saxon  homily.  He  caused  to  be  printed  also  the '  Chronicles  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster  and  Matthew  Paris ;'  and  there  is  an  original  treatise, 
*De  Antiquitate  Britannfcss  Ecclesie,'  which  is  usually  attributed  to 
him,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  much  concern. 

PAREEB,  SAMUEL,  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church,  wss  bom  at 
Northampton  in  September  1640.  He  was  of  Puritan  extraction,  and 
wss  remarked  for  certain  Puritan  extravagances,  when,  as  a  young 
man,  he  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  But  at  Oxford  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  persons  of  a  very  different  turn  of  mind,  and 
particularly  with  Dr.  Balph  Bathurst,  who  is  said  by  the  writers  of 
his  *Life'  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  drawing  him  away  from 
a  party  which  was  marked  for  persecution  and  extinction.  He  had  an 
active  pen,  which  he  employed  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and 
for  a  few  succeeding  yean^  in  repeated  attacks  on  the  Puritan,  or,  as  it 
then  was  become,  the  Non-conforming  perfy.  The  controversy  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  the  titles  of  his  tracts. 
Ooe  of  his  writings,  a  IMscoune  in  Vindication  of  Bishop  Bramhall, 
called  forth  the  *  Eehearsal  Transprosed'  of  Andrew  Marvell  in  which 
Parker  was  veir  severely  handled,  and  to  which  he  replied  in  <A 
Beproof  to  the  Eehearsal  Transprosed,'  but  Marvell's  wit  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  in  everything  he  subsequently  wrote,  he  showed  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  castigation. 

He  was  favoured  and  promoted  in  the  Churoh.  In  1667  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  in  1670  he  became  archdeacon, 
and  in  1672  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  had  the  livings  of 
lokham  and  Chartham. 

When  King  James  IL  contemplated  the  re-union  of  England  to  the 
general  Church,  with  its  head  in  the  Boman  pontiff,  he  looked  among 
the  English  divines  for  persons  who  might  be  willing  to  assist  in  his 
designs,  snd,  amongst  other  persons^  he  fixed  upon  Parker,  who  was 
made  by  him  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  July  1686 :  and  when  Hough 
was  deprived  of  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College,  it  was  given  to 
Parker.  It  is  said  that  he  was  strongly  indined  to  popery :  but  how 
far  he  would  have  gone  with  the  king  in  that  direction,  cannot  well  be 
fully  determined,  as  his  life  was  cut  short  soon  after  he  had  obtained 
this  dignity.    He  died  at  Magdalen  College,  on  March  20, 1688. 

Tiie  only  writing  of  Biihop  Parker  of  any  permanent  reputation  is 
a  treatise  entitled  <De  Bebus  sui  Temporis  Conunentarius,*  hut  it  is 
dii*t)gured  by  his  party  virulence,  is  in  no  respect  trustworthy,  and  to  us 
seems  extreuioly  duR  This  treatise  was  not  published  till  1726,  when 
it  was  given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  a  second  Samuel  Parker,  an 
eminent  non-juring  divina 

PARKE8,  JOSUlE  and  JOSEPH,  see  Vol.  vi.  col.  1016. 

PABKHUBST,  JOHN,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Parkhurst,  Esq., 
of  Catesby,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  bom  in  June  1728,  and 
educated  at  Rugby  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  Ckre  Hall, 
Cambndge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  RA.  in  1748,  and  that  of  M.A. 
m  1762.  He  was  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  his  ooUege.  He  took 
orders  m  the  Churoh  of  England,  but  never  obtained  any  preferment, 
havmg  succeeded  to  a  considerable  estate,  which  rende^d  him  inde- 
pendent. He  acted,  without  receiving  any  salary,  as  curate  of  the 
thurch  at  Catesby,  the  preferment  of  whicli  was  in  his  own  gift.  In 
1<64  he  married  Susanna  Myster,  daughter  of  John  Myster,  Esq.,  of 


Epsom  in  Soney.  She  died  in  1759,  leaving  him  a  daughter  and 
two  sons.  In  1761  he  married  MiUicent  Northey,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  became  eminent  for  her  learning :  she 
wrote  her  father^s  epitaph  in  Epsom  church. 

Paikhurst  died  at  Epsom  on  the  21st  of  March  1797.  He  was  a 
num  of  great  integrity  and  firmness  of  cliaraoter.  He  always  lived  in 
retirement,  though  he  possessed  quslities  which  fitted  him  to  shine  in 
society.  In  spite  of  a  weak  constitution  he  was  a  most  laborious 
student,  rising  for  many  years  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

His  first  work  was  '  A  Serious  and  Friendly  Address  to  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,'  1753,  remonstrating  against  the  doctrine  of  the  faith  of 
assurance  as  held  by  that  divine.  In  1762  he  pnblished  the  first 
edition  of  his '  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  without  Points,'  with  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  which  has  passed  through  seversl  editions.  His 
'  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,'  with  a  Greek 
grammar,  appeared  in  1769.  Of  this  work  there  sre  several  editions, 
both  in  quarto  and  octavo :  the  first  of  the  octavo  editions  was  edited 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas.  A  new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
James  Boss,  B.D.,  was  published  In  1829.  The  only  other  work  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Psridiurst  was '  The  Divinity  and  Pro-existence  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  demonstrated  firom  Scripture,  in  answer 
to  the  First  Section  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Early  Opinions  oonceming  Jesus  Christy'  8vo,  London,  1787.  Dr. 
PriesUey  replied  to  this  work  in  '  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Home.' 

PSrkhurst's  lexicons,  though  now  superseded,  eigoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  They  are  however 
disfigured  by  msny  fanciful  snd  ridioolous  etymologies,  and  they  bear 
traces  of  the  Hutcbinsonian  opinions  of  their  author. 

PABME'NmES  {naptuyC67is),  the  second  in  the  series  of  the  Eleatie 
philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Elea»  He  was  descended  from  a  noUe 
fiimily^  and  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  study  philosophy  by 
Amenuas.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix.  21.)  He  is  slso  stated  to  have  reoeived 
instruction  from  Diochsstes  the  Pythagorean,  to  whom  he  erected  an 
heroum.  Later  writers  inform  us  that  he  heard  Xenophanes,  the 
founder  of  tiie  Eleatie  school ;  but  Aristotle  ('  Met,'  i.  5)  speaks  of  it 
with  some  doubt  We  read  that  Parmenides  gave  a  code  of  laws  to 
his  native  city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  at  first  the  citizens 
took  an  oath  every  year  to  observe  it    (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  23 ;  Pint, 

<  Adv.  Colot,'  82;  Strabo,  vL,  p.  252,  Casaub.) 

The  time  when  Parmenides  lived  has  been  much  disputed.  According 
to  Plato  ('Parmenid.,'  p.  127),  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five^ 
accompanied  by  Zeno,  at  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athens  during  the 
great  PanathensBS,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Pythodorus.  As  this 
visit  to  Athens  probably  occurred  about  B.a  454  (Clinton, '  Fast  HelL,' 
p.  864),  Parmenides  would  have  been  bom  about  B.O.  519.  But  to 
this  date  two  objections  are  urged :  firsts  that  Diogenes  Laectius  Qx. 
23)  says  that  Parmenides  flourished  in  the  69th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  B.O.  503 ;  and  oonsequently,  if  he  was  bom  B.O.  519,  he  would 
only  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69th  Olympiad;  and  seeondly, 
that  Socrates  is  stated  by  Plato^  in  his  dialogue  entitled  *  Parmenides^' 
to  have  conversed  with  Permenides  snd  Zeno  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  as  Socrates  at 
that  time  was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Athen»us  (xi.,  p.  505) 
accordingly  has  oensured  Plato  for  saying  that  such  a  dialogue  ever 
took  place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  remarked,  first, 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  vague  statement  of  such  a 
csreless  writer  as  Diogenes ;  and,  secondly,  that  though  the  dialogue 
which  Plato  represents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  is  doubtless  fictitious,  yet  it  was  founded  on  a  fitct  that  Socrates 
when  a  boy  had  heard  Parmenides  at  Athens.  Plato  mentions,  boUi 
in  the  '  Thentetus '  (p.  188)  and  the '  Sophistes '  (p.  127),  that  Socrates 
was  vety  young  when  he  heard  Parmenides. 

We  have  no  other  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Parmenides.  He 
taught  Empedocles  and  Zeno,  and  with  the  latter  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms.  (Plat,  'Parm.,*  127.)  He  is  always  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  writers  with  the  greatest  respect  In  the  '  Thesetetus ' 
(p.  183),  Plato  compares  him  with  Homer;  and  in  the  'Sophistes' 
(p.  237),  he  caUs  him  <'the  Great"    (Compare  Aristot,  'Met,'  L  5.) 

Parmenides  wrote  a  poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the  titie  '  Of 
Nature'— Hcpl  tp^ws  (Sext  Empir.,  'Adv.  Mathem.,'  vii  111 ;  Theo- 
phrsstus, '  Ap.  Diog.  Laert,'  viiL  55),  but  which  also  bore  other  titles. 
Suidas  ('Panuenid.')  calls  it  ^wrtoXoyia;  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of 
Plato,  that  he  also  wrote  works  in  prose.  The  passage  of  Plato 
('Soph.,'  p.  237)  however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  periiaps  only  meann 
an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  which  interpretation  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fiict  that  Sextus  Empiricus  ('  Adv.  Mathem.,' 
vii  111)  and  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  16)  expressly  state  that  Parmenides 
only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of  this  work, '  On  Nature^' 
have  come  down  to  us,  pxincipally  in  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
and  Simplidus.  Th^  were  first  published  by  Stephanus  in  his 
'Poesis  Philosophica'  (P&r.,  1578),  and  next  by  Fiillebom,  with  a 
translation  in  verse,  ZuUiohau,  1795.  Brandis,  in  his  'Commentationes 
Eleaticss,'  Altona,  1815,  also  published  the  fragments  of  Parmenides, 
together  with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Melissos ,-  but  the  most  rac«nt 
and  most  complete  edition  is  by  Karsten,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 

<  Philosophorum  Grssooram  veterum,  pnesertim  qui  ante  Platonem 
fioruerunt  Operum  Beliquise,'  Brux.,  1885. 

The  firagments  of  his  woric  which  have  come  down  to  ns  are  Boffioieofe 
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to  enable  ub  to  judge  of  its  general  method  and  subject  It  opened 
with  an  allegory,  which  waa  intended  to  exhibit  the  soul's  longing 
after  truth.  The  soul  is  represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an 
untrodden  road  to  the  residence  of  Justice  (Dikd),  who  promises  to 
reveal  everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  ^th,  and  the 
second  explains  the  physiological  system  of  the  Eleatic  school. 

PARM£'NIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  gained  a  dedsive 
victory  over  the  Illyrians,  about  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and 
the  news  of  both  events  reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absent  from  his 
capital  on  some  expedition,  together  with  that  of  his  having  won  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the 
Persian  empire,  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Asia  as  an  advanced 
guard,  and  he  chose  Parmenio  and  Attains  as  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition.  These  commanders  began  by  expelling  the  Persian 
garrisons  from  several  Greek  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Parmenio  took 
Gryneeum  in  uSColis,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  sided  with  the 
Persians,  and  fought  against  the  Macedonians,  were  sold  as  slaves. 
When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  Parmenio  had  one 
of  the  chief  commands  in  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  he  contributed  materially  to  the  victory  of  the  Granicus ;  and 
at  Issus  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left  wing,  which 
was  placed  near  the  sea-coast,  and  had  to  sustain  for  a  time  the  prin- 
cipal attack  of  the  Persians.  In  the  field  of  Gaugamela,  he  advised 
Alexander  not  to  give  battle  until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the 
ground.  Being  id  command  of  the  left  wing  he  was  attacked  in  flank 
by  the  Persians,  and  was  for  a  timd  in  some  danger,  until  Alexander, 
who  had  been  successful  in  another  part  of  the  field,  came  to  his 
assistance.  Parmenio  afterwards  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Persian  camp,  with  the  elephants,  camels,  and  all  the 
bajrgage. 

When  Alexander  marched  beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pursuit  of 
Darius  and  Bessus,  he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
in  Media»  at  tiie  head  of  a  considerable  force.  Some  time  after, 
whilst  Alexander  was  encamped  at  Artaooana,  a  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  against  his  life.  The  informer  was  a  boy  of 
infamous  character,  and  the  persons  accused  were  officers,  though  not 
of  existed  rank.  The  informer  said  that  he  had  first  told  his  secret  to 
Phiiotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  but 
who  had  taken  no  notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
through  the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alexander's  person,  the 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  king.  This  threw  strong  suspicion 
upon  Phiiotas,  who  however  was  not  implicated  by  either  the  informer 
or  any  of  the  accused  in  their  oonfessiona  But  Craterus,  who  had  an 
old  jealousy  against  Phiiotas,  on  account  of  the  favour  the  latter 
enjoyed  with  the  king,  encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Alexander,  who 
recollected  what  Phiiotas  had  said  at  the  time  when  he  claimed 
Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father — he  pitied  those  who  were  doomed  to 
serve  a  man  .who  fancied  himself  a  god.  Craterus  had  also  for  some 
time  previous  bribed  a  courteasan  kept  by  Phiiotas,  who  reported  to  him, 
and  through  him  to  the  king,  all  the  boastful  vapouriogs  and  expres- 
sions of  discontent  uttered  by  Phiiotas  in  his  unguarded  moments.  In 
short,  Alexander,  according  to  Curiius,  was  induced  to  order  Phiiotas 
to  be  tortured,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  Craterus,  Hephses- 
tion,  and  others  of  the  king's  companions.  Cosnus,  who  had  married 
Uie  sister  of  Phiiotas,  was  one  of  the  most  violent  against  the  accused, 
for  fear,  it  was  supposed,  of  being  thought  an  abettor  of  his  brother- 
in  law.  The  torture  was  admiuistered  by  Craterus  himself,  and 
Phiiotas,  after  enduring  dreadful  agonies,  confessed,  though  in  vague 
terms,  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexandeit  and  ttiat 
his  father  Parmenio  was  cognisant  of  it.  This  being  considered 
sufficient  evidence,  Phiiotas  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Alexander 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Media  with  secret  orders  to  Cleander  and 
other  officers  who  were  serving  under  Parmenio,  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  death.  The  unsuspecting  veteran,  while  conversing  with 
his  officers,  was  run  through  the  body  by  Cleander.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  account  of  Curtius  (vi.  and  vii.),  a  compiler  by  no 
means  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Alexander. 

Arrian,  after  stating  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  ocour- 
lences  from  the  work  of  Ptolemseus,  briefly  says  that  Phiiotas  was 
charged  by  Alexander,  before  the  assembled  Macedonians,  with  having 
conspired  against  him :  that  Pbilotas  at  first  succeeded  in  justifying 
himtelf,  but  that  afterwards  fresh  evidence  was  produced  to  criminate 
him,  and  among  other  arguments  urged  against  him  on  his  trial,  one 
of  the  strongest  was,  that  having  received  information  of  a  plot  against 
the  king*s  life,  he  did  not  reveal  it^  although  he  had  access  to 
Alexander's  person  twice  a  day.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that 
Phiiotas  and  his  accomplices  were  run  through  with  spears  by  the 
Macodoniana.  Alexander  despatched  Polydamanthus  to  Media  with 
letters  for  Cleander,  Sitalces,  and  Menides,  three  officers  who  were 
serving  under  Parmenia  Parmenio  was  put  to  death,  pursuant  to 
the  orders  of  Alexander :  '*  Whether  it  was,"  Arrian  observes,  **  that 
Alexander  thought  it  unlikely  that  Parmenio  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  treachery  of  his  eon  Phiiotas,  or  that,  even  if  he  was  ignorant  of 
it,  it  appeared  to  Alexander  a  dangeroos  thing  to  leave  him  alive  after 
the  execution  of  his  son,  especially  as  Parmenio's  authority  was  so 
great  with  the  troops,  both  Macedonian  and  auxiliary.'   (Arriao,  b.  iiL) 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Phiiotas, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a  summaty  and  imsatisfactory 
proceeding,  the  murder  of  Parmenio  and  the  manner  of  it  form  one  of 
the  darkest  blots  in  Alexander's  character.  Parmenio  was  evidently 
sacrificed  in  cold  Uood  to  what  have  been  styled  in  after-ages  <  reasons 
of  state.'  He  was  seventy  years  of  age ;  he  had  lost  two  sons  in  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  Phiiotas  was  the  last  remaining  to 
him.  Parmenio  appears  to  have  been  a  steady,  brave,  and  prudent 
commander. 

PARMIGIA'NO,  FRANCESCO  MAZZUOLI,  sometimes  called,  in 
the  diminutive  form,  Pabkigianino,  was  born  at  Parma,  January  11, 
1604,  and  was  the  son  of  Filippo  Mazauoli,  called  dell'  Erbette.  He 
studied  painting  under  his  uncles  Michele  and  Filippo  and  his  country- 
man Marmitta.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  finishea  a  picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  now  in  the  palace  of  Count  SanvitatL  Correggio's 
visit  to  Parma  1521  made  Mm  acquainted  with  the  style  of  that 
master.  In  1522  he  painted,  among  other  works,  a  Madonna  with  the 
Child,  and  St  Jerome  and  St  Bemardin  (in  the  convent  Delia  Nun- 
aiata),  but  which  has  suffered  from  time  and  the  hands  of  unskilful 
restoren.  In  hopes  of  giving  Pope  Clement  YIL  proofii  of  his  skill, 
he  went  in  1523  to  Rome,  where  the  sight  of  the  works  of  Raffaelle 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  In  hu  subsequent  works  he  endea- 
voured to  combine  with  the  grace  of  Raffiielle  the  contrasts  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Correggio ;  whence  he  was  called 
II  Raffitellino.  On  the  taking  of  Rome,  1627,  when  he  sustained 
considerable  loss,  he  went  to  Bologna,' where  the  engraver  Fantuzzi, 
commonly  called  Antonio  de  Trento,  stole  several  of  his  drawings, 
which  were  afterwards  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  brought  back  to  Italy  by  Count  Zanetti,  who  published  them  in 
1749,  admirably  cut  on  wood  and  printed  in  colours. 

Among  the  finest  works  executed  by  Parmigiano  in  Bologna  were 
St  Rochus,  pauited  for  the  church  of  St  Petronius,  the  Madonna  della 
Rosa,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  which  he  had  changed  from  a 
Venus  to  a  Madonna,  and  the  St  Maigaret  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  painted  the  Cupid  fashioning  his  bow, 
with  two  infiants  at  his  feet^  one  laughing,  and  the  other  crying,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  repetitions;  and  began  to  adorn  with 
several  paintings  the  newly  built  church  Delia  Steocata.  But  his 
health  being  greatly  weakened,  he  was  unable  to  work,  and  the 
directors  of  the  building  threw  him  into  prison,  as  he  had  received  a 
sum  of  money  in  advance.  They  indeed  set  him  at  liberty  on  his 
promise  to  complete  the  work ;  but  indignant  at  this  treatment^  he  fled 
toCasal  Maggiore,  where  he  died  August  24,  1640,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  His  works,  especially  his  easel  pieces,  are  very  soarca  The 
predominant  features  .of  his  style  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  counte- 
nance, contrast  in  the  attitudes,  i>erfect  knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro, 
and  the  charm  of  colour.  But  his  figures  are  often  characterised  by 
excessive  slendemess  rather  than  real  elegance  of  form,  and  his  graoe 
sometimes  degenerates  into  afifoctation  and  his  contrasts  into  extra- 
vagance. Parmigiano  was  celebrated  for  the  care  and  freedom  with 
which  he  designed,  and  for  those  bold  strokes  of  the  pencil  which 
Albano  calls  divine.  There  are  few  altar-pieces  by  him :  the  most 
valued  is  that  of  St  Margaret  in  Bologna,  a  composition  rich  in  figures, 
which  was  studied  by  the  Caracci,  and  which  Guido  even  preferred  to 
the  St  Cecilia  of  RaffiMlle.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  large  painting 
(114  ^^^^  ^7  ^  ^^^)  ^^  ^^  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,  painted  m  1627  for 
the  church  of  San  Salvatore  di  Lauro  at  Cittit  di  Castello. 

The  etchings  of  Parmigiano  are  universally  known  as  models  of 
taste,  delicacy,  and  freedom.  He  has  been  erroneously  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  etching,  which  was  practised  by  Albert 
Diirer  before  him;  but  he  waa  tiie  first  who  introduced  it  into 
Itoly. 

PARNELL^  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  Dublhi  in  1679.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  13,  and  became  Master  of  Arts 
In  1700.  In  the  same  year,  though  under  the  canonical  age,  he  was 
ordaint^d  a  deacon,  a  dispensation  having  been  granted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Derry.  About  three  years  afterwards  he  took  priest's  orders,  and 
in  1705  received  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher  from  Dr.  Ashe,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  married  Mrs.  Anne 
Minchin,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Parnell  was  on 
a  familiar  footing  with  the  leading  wits  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
On  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  towards  the  close  of  her  nrign,  he 
abandoned  that  party,  to  which  he  had  been  previously  attach  d.  ind 
was  cordially  welcomed  as  an  adherent  by  the  Oxford  adiuinistratiou. 
His  hopes  of  preferment  from  this  quarter  however  were  disappointed 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  Tories  from  office  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 
Thereafter  he  is  represented  to  have  fallen  into  intemperate  habit«i, 
occasioned,  it  is  saidi,  chiefly  by  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  his  sons, 
or  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1712.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Swift,  he  obtained  a  prebend  from  Archbishop  King  in  171S  ;  and  in 
May  1716,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass.  He  died  at 
Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  July  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  A  selected  edition  of  Ms  poems  was  publidied  by  Pope 
soon  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  A  volume, 
said  to  contain  his  posthumous  works,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
doubtful,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1758.  As  a  poet,  ParueU  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  his  versification, 
and  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  sjutimeuts.    The  pieces  on  which 
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hiafiun*  must  rest  are,  the  'Rise  of  Woman/  the  'Fairy  Tale/  the 
*Uymn  to  Contentment/  *  Health/  the  *  Vigil  of  Yenus'  ('Pervigilium 
Veneris '),  the  'Night-Piece  on  Death/  the  'Allegory  on  Man/  and 
'  The  Hermit.'  ParneU  waa  the  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Homer  *  pre- 
fixed to  Pope's  translation,  certain  papers  in  the  'iSpectator'  and 
•Guardian,* and  various  unnrknowledged  performances. 

PARNY,  EVARISTE-D^lSIRfi-DESFORQES,  Chevalier  and  after- 
wards  Vicomte  pe  Parny,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  BourboUy  on  the  6th 
of  February  1758.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  France  and 
placed  at  the  College  of  Repaes;  bqt  he  appears  to  have  shown  consi- 
derable indifference  to  the  course  of  studies  which  was  followed  there. 
His  imii^iqation,  which  even  at  an  early  age  had  taken  the  almost 
entire  guidance  of  his  conduct,  impressed  him  as  he  grew  up  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  called  upon  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  professioQ, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  join  the  brotherhood  of  La  Trappe. 
An  effort  of  imprudent  zeal  however,  on  the  part  of  the  confesaor 
whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  spiritual  guide,  produced  a  rapid  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  convert,  and  he  is  related  to  have  fallen  into 
an  opposite  extreme  of  conduct,  and  soon  after,  entering  into  all  the 
dissipations  of  youth,  finally  to  have  enrolled  himself  in  the  military 
profession.  He  returned  to  his  native  island  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Creole  lady,  the  Eleanor  of 
his  verse,  which  acquaintance  his  fervent  imagination  soon  converted 
into  the  most  ardent  attachment  Their  mutual  love  inspired  his  fijrst 
poetical  effusions,  which  paint  with  grace  and  freshness,  though  perhaps 
in  too  vivid  colours,  the  allabsorbiug  passion  of  his  souL  The  affec- 
tions however  of  the  lady  were  of  an  evanescent  nature;  a  marriage  of 
interest,  which  she  contracted  at  the  desire  of  her  parents,  induced 
Parny  to  return  to  Fraqce.  Distance  and  time  were  unable  te  effkoe 
his  Ead  reminiscences,  and  he  there  continued  to  tranelate  into  the 
language  of  poetry  the  feelings  which  appear  to  have  taken  a  Listing 
pGSsCiision  of  his  mind.  In  1775  was  published  his  first  collection  iS 
elegiac  poems,  which  have  been  so  much  admired  by  his  countrymen 
that  thev  have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  French  Tibullus.  On 
tho  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  he  became  deprived  of  the 
property  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  his  talents.  A  painful  and 
striking  change  now  appears  in  his  writings,  whidi  he  had  the  weakness 
to  adapt  to  the  prevalent  t«6to.of  a  corrupt  age.  The  rival  of  Tibullus 
became  the  feeble  copyist  of  Voltaire,  and  his  '  Paradis  perdu/  '  Galan- 
teries  de  la  Bible,'  and  'Guerre  dee  Dieux/  by  their  disgusting 
profaneness  and  absence  of  genuine  poetical  feeling,  will  only  be 
remembered  by  posterity  as  indications  of  the  state  of  society  at  a 
period  when  *'  everything  evil  was  rank  and  luxuriant."  So  strong 
indeed  was  the  feeling  excited  against  Pamy  even  in  France  on  account 
of  the  labt  mentioned  of  these  three  poems,  that  his  name  was  repeat' 
edly  pa.«8ed  over  amoAg  the  candidates  for  the  honoum  of  the  Institute. 
However  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  1803,  in  the  place  of  Devaines. 
Most  of  his  other  poems  are  inferior  to  his  early  productions;  his 
'  Goddam/  published  in  1804,  is  a  spiritless  and  insipid  parody  on  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans ;  his  '  Isnel  and  Asldga,'  though 
poesessed  of  more  merit,  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  Scandinavian 
style  of  poetry ;  but  among  his  later  productions  there  are  two  small 
poems,  one  on  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  the  other  entitled  '  Joum6e 
ChampCtre/  which  for  simple  beauty  and  delicacy  of  colouring  are 
deserving  of  being  ranked  among  the  finest  specimens  of  lyric  poetry. 
His  principal  poem,  in  eighteen  cantos,  on  the  loveci  of  the  Queens  of 
France,  waa  destroyed  by  him  from  fear  of  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  suspicious  judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  He  died  in 
Paris,  after  a  painful  and  lingering  illness,  on  the  5th  of  December  1814. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  5  vols,  18mo,  by  Didot,  Pari% 
1  SOS,  and  at  Brussels,  in  2  vols,  Svo.  The  best  edition  however  in 
that  by  M.  Boissennade  in  the  'CoUectiou  de  Claasiquee  FrengaiB,' 
Lefevre,  Paris,  1527.  A  volume  waa  published  in  1826  entitled  *  Les 
Poesies  iu<;dite  de  Pamy,'  with  a  notice  on  his  life  and  writing  by 
M.  Ti'.eot. 

PARK,  CATHERINE.    [HsNaT  VUL] 

PARR,  SAMUEL,  waa  bom  in  1747,  at  HarrowKm-the-Hill,  wfae»> 
his  father  waa  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  was  e^rly  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  books  and  his  aptitude  at  learning.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Harrow,  and  gave  the  highest 
saticfactiou  to  the  mssters  under  whom  he  was  placed,  and  who  pro- 
dieted  his  future  eminence.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  the  business  of  his  father.  But  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  classical  literature,  and  the  intellectual  habits  he  had 
formed,  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage and  success.  Being  disgusted  with  the  employment  selected  for 
him,  and  having  early  displayed  a  grave  and  serious  disposition,  a 
predilection  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  an  attachment  to  eccle- 
siastical pomp  and  ciscumstanoe,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  send 
hma  to  the  university.  Accordingly,  in  1766,  In  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  was  entered  at  ISmmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  classical  and  philological  pursuits. 
But  his  father  dying  soon  after,  he  was  compelled,  before  he  had  taken 
a  degree,  to  relinquish  his  academic  career,  where  so  bright  a  prospect 
was  opening  upon  him,  and  in  1767  became  one  of  the  a^sibtants  in 
Harrow  School  In  this  situation  h"  remained  five  year?,  with  the 
greatest  credit  to  himself;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner  ofiered 


himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  mastership,  but  without  Bncoeasi 
His  youth  was  the  ostenidble,  while  in  all  probability  his  politics  were 
the  real  objection  against  him  in  the  mind  of  the  governors.  With 
bittemesa  of  spirit  he  now  left  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  soenea  oi 
his  boyhood,  and  kept  a  school  successively  at  Stanmore,  at  Colchester, 
and  at  Norwioh.  In  1786  be  settled  at  Hatton  in  Warwickshire,  to 
the  small  living  of  which  place  he  had  been  presented ;  and  here  he 
sptnt  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  parish, 
in  the  instructioi^  of  youth,  and  in  accumulating  those  stores  of  philo- 
logical learning  for  which  he  became  so  eminently  distinguished.  The 
highest  preferment  he  obtained  in  the  Church  was  a  prebendal  stall  ia 
St  Paul's.  The  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself,  had  few 
opportunities  of  disposing  of  the  patronage  of  the  statti ;  and  when 
the  occasion  ofiered  Lord  Qrenville,  with  cool  ingratitude,  urged 
against  him,  who  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served  his  party,  hie 
unpopularity  with  the  members  of  his  profession*  In  fact  whUo  he 
served  his  party  he  did  not  attach  of  fix  nimself  upon  the  individuah 
of  his  party. 

Parr  waa  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  yery  extensive  leamini!r>  v^^  ^ 
pre-eminent  conversational  powers ;  but  he  was  vain,  arro^t,  sad 
overbearing.  His  friends  uniformly  represent  him  as  posseseiog  much 
benevolence  and  kindliness  of  feeling ;  but  he  required  the  utmost 
submission,  and  exacted  the  most  devoted  attention  from  all  who 
approached  him,  or  he  never  hesitated  about  insulting  and  making 
himself  offensive  to  them.  Neither  can  some  of  his  acts  be  altogether 
reconciled  with  the  character  of  generosity  ascribed  to  him.  He 
printed  an  edition  of  Bellendenua  [Bsllendki^ us]<  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  eulogised  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  '  tria  lumioi 
Anglorum' — Lord  North,  Fox,  and  Burke;  but  he  seems  to  have 
undertaken  the  task  rather  for  the  sake  of  bearding  his  political  foes 
than  passing  an  encomium  upon  hie  political  friends  He  republished 
*  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian '  to  annoy  BiBhop  Huid, 
the  editor  of  Warburton;  and  felt  no  compunction  about  injuriog  the 
fame  of  Warburton,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire  and  respect,  iif  he 
could  only  annoy  Hurd,  who  had  given  him  no  offence  save  what  a 
morbid  self-conceit  might  imagines  In  his  litoraiy  and  political  dia- 
putes  he  argued  and  declaimed  with  the  fierceness  of  party-feeliog 
and  the  petulance  of  s^lf-love^  and  forgot  alike  both  the  equities  and 
the  decencies  of  controversy.  Though  of  unquestionable  ability,  he 
spoke  and  wrote  with  the  fluency  of  ready  knowledge,  rather  than 
with  the  profoundness  of  original  thought  or  the  comi>as3  of  a  philo- 
sophic spirit  He  was  a  determined  and  violent  Whig,  rather  than 
one  having  right  views  or  just  sentiments  with  respect  to  freedom,  as 
his  opiniona  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Teat  Act  questions  fully  testify- 
It  must  be  stated  however  that  on  theae  subjects  his  mind  underwent 
a  change  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Still  his  notions  about  civil  and 
religious  liberty  were  never  the  clearest  or  the  most  comprehensiTe; 
for  while  he  coold  recommend  conciliation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Unitarians,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  persecution  i^iiiuat  the 
Methodists. 

Pair  left  a  vast  maw  of  papers  behind  him*  consisting  of  bis  corres- 
pondence, and  of  historical,  critical,  and  metaphysical  diaquisitios. 
His  published  writings,  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  fill  eight  thick  Svo  volumea. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  copious  erudition,  a  ready  conception, 
and  a  vigorous  and  ample  style.  But  he  has  left  no  great  work ;  nor 
will  his  name  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with  any  important 
principle  or  extensive  literary  undertaking.  His  fame  rests  upon  a 
learning  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  accuracy  and  extent,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  world  no  memorable  results,  and  upon  a  colloquial 
power  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  admirers,  left  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Johnson,  without  a  rival  He  died  in  1825,  in  the 
aeveuty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Halton. 

PAHRHA'SIUS,  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor,  was  a  native  of  Ephesoi, 
but  became  a  citizen  of  Athens.  He  raised  the  art  of  paintiog  to  pe^ 
feotion  in  all  that  is  exalted  and  essential  He  compared  his  three 
great  predecessors  with  one  another,  r^ected  that  which  was  excep- 
tionable, and  adopted  that  which  was  admirable  in  each.  The  classic 
invention  of  Poly^notus,  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus,  and  the 
exquisite  design  ot  Zeuxis,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Parrhasius; 
what  they  had  produced  in  practice  he  reduced  to  theory.  He  so 
circumscribed  and  defined,  says  Quintilian  ('  Inst  Or.,'  xii  10),  all  the 
powers  and  objeots  of  art,  that  he  was  termed  the  Legislator;  and  aU 
contemporary  and  subsequent  artists  adopted  his  standard  ofdiviDe 
and  heroic  proportions. 

Parrhasius  himsclt  was  aware  of  his  ability :  he  assumed  the  epithet 
of  the  Elegant  (AfipoSiaiTosi,  and  styled  himself  Prince  of  Paiotezs; 
he  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself  (Athenssus,  zii.  p.  543,  Cssaub.),  in 
which  he  proclaimed  his  burth-place,  celebrated  his  father,  and  pre- 
tended that  in  himself  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  perfection.  He 
alao  declared  himself  to  be  descended  from  Apollo,  and.  carried  his 
arroganoe  so  far  as  to  dedicate  his  own  portrait  in  a  temple  as 
Mercury,  and  thus  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.  (Themist, 
xiv.)  He  wore  a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  garland;  he  carried  a 
stall' wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and  his  sandals  wars  bound 
with  golden  strapa  (^liao,  *  Var.  Hist,*  ix.  11.)  It  appears  then 
that  Pliny  justly  terms  him  the  most  insolent  and  most  axxogant  of 
aitists.    (* Hist  iJat,'  xxxv.  10,  36) 

The  branch  of  art  in  w)iich  Parrhasius  eminently  excelled  w«i  • 
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beautiful  outline  as  well  in  form  as  execution,  particularly  in  the 
extremities,  for,  says  Pliuy,  when  compared  with  himself,  the  inter- 
mediate parts  were  inferior. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Parrhasius  was  his  allegorical 
figure  of  the  Athenian  people,  or  Demos.  Plloy  says  that  it  represented 
and  expreseed  equally,  aU  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Athenians, 
at  the  same  time ;  one  might  trace  tbe  changeable,  the  irritable,  the 
kind,  the  unjust,  the  forgiving,  the  yaiuoglorious,  the  proud,  tbe 
humble,  the  fierce,  and  <Jie  timid.  How  all  these  contrasting  and 
eounteractiuf?  qualities  could  have  been  represented  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  if  we  are  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  PVQ^B  figure,  it  is  very  certain  t^at  it  could  not  have  been  such  as 
Pliny  has  described  it  (xxxv.  10-36),  for,  except  by  symbols,  it  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  means  of  art. 

Parrhasius  painted  a  Theseus,  which,  after  the  gei^eral  apoliation  of 
Greece,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  It  was  probably  for  this 
picture  that  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  Athena.  When  Euphranor 
remarked  that  tbe  Theseus  of  Parrhasius  had  fed  upon  roses,  and  his 
own  upon  beef,  he  seems  to  have  alluded  particuUrly  to  tbe  style  of 
design,  and  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  to  the  colour ;  for,  as  Winckel- 
mann  has  observed,  the  word  used  by  Plutarch  {yXapvp&s,  *  eleigantly,') 
relatea  expressly  to  form.  (*De  Glor.  Ath.,'  2.)  According  to  the 
taste  of  Eupbmnor,  the  figure  of  Parrhasius  was  too  elegant^  too 
delicate,  too  effeminate  for  heroic  beauty. 

Pliny  enumerates  many  other  works  by  Parrhasius;  a  naval  com- 
mander in  his  armour ;  a  Meleager,  Hercules,  and  Perseus,  upon  the 
same  tablet ;  Ulysses  feigning  insanity ;  Castor  and  PpUux ;  Bacchus 
and  Virtue;  a  Cretan  nurse  with  an  infant  in  her  arms;  a  priest 
officiating,  with  an  attendant  youth  bearing  incense;  two  youthful 
boys,^  in  which  were  admirably  depicted  the  ionocent  simplicity  of  the 
age,  and  its  happy  security  from  all  care ;  a  Pbiliscus ;  a  Telephus ; 
an  Achilles;  an  Agamemnon;  an  j^neas;  and  two  famous  pictures 
of  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  warriors,  one  in  action,  the  other  in 
repose,  admirably  painted. 

Parrhasius  amused  himself  also  with  painting  small  libidinous  pieces. 
The  ArchigalluB  mentioned  by  Pliny  was  most  probably  of  this  descrip- 
tion, both  from  the  particular  favour  of  Tiberius  with  which  it  was 
honoured,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  rights  of  Cybele,  whose 
chief  priest  was  the  Arcbigallu!>.  To  this  class  we  may  add  the  picture 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  ('  Tib.,'  c.  44.) 
This  picture  was  bequeathed  to  Tiberius  on  tbe  conditions  that  if  he 
should  be  offeniled  with  the  subject,  he  should  receive  in  its  stead 
1,000,000  sesterces  ('decies  H-S,  about  85002.).  The  emperor  not 
only  preferred  the  picture  to  the  money,  but  had  it  ^ed  up  in  his 
own  chamber,  where  the  Arcbigallus  was  also  preserved,  and  which 
was  valued  at  H-S.LX.  or  60,000  sesterces  (about  5002.).  These  pro- 
ductions entitle  Parrhasius  tp  the  epithet  of  Pornograph,  and  prove 
that  tbii  style  of  paintiug  was  in  fashion  long  before  the  decline  of 
Grecian  art, 

Plutarch  instances  Parrhasius's  picture  of  Ulysses  feigning  insanity 
as  an  improper  subject  for  tbe  pencil,  yet  reconciled  to  our  taste 
through  die  spirit  9f  the  conception  and  the  truth  of  the  execution. 
('De  Aud.'Poet.')  Parrhasius  painted  a  Hercules,  which  he  affirmed 
was  a  fac-simile  of  the  god  as  he  had  frequently  appeared  to  him  im 
his  dreams.  (Atheno^us,  xii.  544.)  He  painted  ako  a  Philootetes. 
('  AnthoL  Gr.,'  iv.  8,  26L)  Pliny  mentions  a  contest  between  Parrhasius 
and  Timnnthes  of  Cythnos,  in  which  the  former  was  beaten  :  the  sub- 
ject of  thq^icture  was  the  contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax.  The  proud 
painter,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  tbe  judges,  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  the  unfortunate  son  of  Telamoa  was  for  a  second  time, 
in  the  same  cause,  defeated  by  an  unworthy  rival  (Athen.  xii.  543.) 
Pliny  records  also  a  trial  of  skill  between  Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis,  in 
which  the  latter  allowed  his  grapes  to  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
drapery  of  the  former.  **  This  contest;,''  s^ys  FuseU,  "  if  not  a  fipolic, 
was  an  eflbrt  of  puerile  dexterity." 

Tbe  story  told  by  Seneca  of  Parrhasius  having  crucified  an  old  Olyn- 
thian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a  Prome^eus  chained,  that  he 
might  seize  from  nature  the  true  expression  of  bodily  agony,  cannot 
relate  to  this^  Parrhasius,  and  is  probably  a  fiction ;  it  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  but  in  the  •  Controversies '  (v.  10)  of  the  preceptor  of  Nero. 
Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  second  year  of  ih»  108th  Olympiad, 
or  B.a  347,  which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  latest  accounts 
we  have  of  Pai'rhasius.  Socrates  died  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  and 
Parrhasius  must  therefore  have  been  already  celebrated  before  that 
time,  from  his  dialogue  with  that  philosopher  upon  the  principles  of 
art  as  preserved  by  Xenophon.  ('Mem.,*iu.  10.)  He  is  even  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (x.  28)  in  the  84th  Olympiad,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  paiuted  a  battle  of  the  Lapithso  and  Centaurs  on  the  shield' of  the 
Minerva  of  Phidias  at  Athens.  Supposing  such  to  be  the  case  (for 
although  improbable  it  is  still  not  impossible),  Parrhasius,  if  living, 
must  have  been  at  least  120  years  of  age  when  Philip  took  Olynthus. 

PAURY,  SIR  WILLIAM  EDWARD,  Knt.,  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
Whiter  was  bom  December  19,  1790,  at  Bath,  in  Somersetshire^ 
His  father  was  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.I).,  a  physician  of  some  celebrity. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  ^gby,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  Parry,  as  he  was  al  v^  ays  called  when  a  boy  (and  generally 
known  afterwards  as  Sir  Edward  Parry),  was  educated  in  the  gramnitu:- 
ichoul  of  ths  city  of  Bath,  where  he  attained  u  kuowled^a  by  no  meaus 


contemptible  of  the  Latin  and  Qreek  languagea  His  parents  intended 
him  for  the  medical  profession,  but  in  1803  Miss  Comwallis,  a  near 
relative  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  William  ComwalUs,  then  in  command  of 
the  Channel  fieet  off  Bre<;t,  induced  them  to  change  their  purpose^  She 
thought  he  had  tbe  qualities  suitable  for  a  naval  officer,  and  that  her 
influence  would  suffice  to  float  him  ofiT  comfortably.  As  he  had  no 
objection  to  make  trial  of  a  sailor's  life,  in  June  1803,  through  the 
kindness  of  Admiral  Cornwallis,  he  was  appointed  a  first-olass  volunteev 
on  board  the  Yille-de-Paris,  1X0  guns,  then  about  to  go  out  as  flag-ship 
to  the  Channel  fleet  Toung  Parry  took  a  liking  to  hie  profession, 
and  studied  French  and  mathematics  under  the  chaplain  of  the 
Yille-de-Paris,  which  continued  to  cruiae  in  the  Channel,  off  Syeal 
and  Ushant.  In  the  early  part  of  1806  he  left  tl^e  Ville-de-Paria  to 
go  on  board  the  Tribune  frigate,  as  a  midahipn^ua.  The  Tribune  «w 
employed  about  two  years  in  cruising  off  the  Firench  coast;  but  in  ibe 
sprmg  of  1808  Captain  Bakir  was  promoted  from  the  Tribune  to  the 
vanguard,  74,  which  belonged  to  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  Parry  went  with 
him.  The  Vanguard  returned  to  the  Downs  in  Bsoember  1809,  awl 
Parry  obtained  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  January  6,  \^\^,  Early 
in  Februnry  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Sheemesa  to  join  the 
Alexandria  frigate,  which  was  aboat  to  sail  on  service  in  the  Baltie» 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  northern  seas  in  protecting  the 
Spitsbergen  whale-flshety.  During  that  period  Lieutenant  Party  was 
a  good  deal  employed  in  making  ^tronomical  observatipuiy  «^  in 
improving  the  Admiralty  charts  of  those  seas.  In  January  1813  he 
left  the  Alexandrisy  and  proceeded  to  Halifax  in  Nova  See4&s  ^  join 
the  La  Pogue,  74.  Great  Britain  was  then  at  war  with  tUe  United 
States,  and  Lieutenant  Parry  having  joined  the  La.  Hogue  in  tkie 
summer  of  1813,  in  the  spring  of  1814  was  engaged  in  a  suecesafel 
boat-expedition,  which  ascended  the  river  Connecticut  as  iar  as  Petti- 
ps^ue  Point,  and  destroyed  several  privateers  and  other  veesek,  in  all 
27,  valued  at  50,0002.,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men  lulled. 

After  the  peace  of  1814  the  La  Hogue  returned  to  £ngbnd«  hut 
Lieutenant  Parry,  in  hopes  of  preferment,  remained  on  tbe  North 
American  station  in  the  Maidstone  frigate,  axkd  e^rwardi  in  the 
Ardent^  64,  the  Carron,  20,  and  the  Niger,  36k.  He  contiDuod  on  the 
North  American  station  without  preferment  tiU  March  181,7,  wbaa  he 
was  summoned  home  in  conseauence  of  his  father  having  suSere4  n 
severe  attack  of  paralysia  WhUe  on  the  North  American  si»tion  in  the 
La  Hogue  he  drew  up  a  little  work  for  the  use  of  the  junior  offieers  of 
the  fleet  on  that  station,  and  distributed  it  in  nkannscript  It  waa 
afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of  '  Nautical  Astconomy  by  Nighty 
comprehending  Practical  Direotiona  for  knowing  and  obeerviag  the 
Principal  Fixed  Stars  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  to  which  la  prefixed 
a  Short  Account  of  the  most  interesting  Phenomena  in  the  Soienoe  of 
Astronomy;  the  whole  illustrated  by  several  Engravings,'  4tQ. 

Lieutenant  Parry  was  desirous  of  joining  the  expedition  to  the  river 
Congo  in  Africa,  but  owing  to  hia  having  been  detained  at  the  Bevsaudss^ 
he  did  not  reach  England  till  the  end  of  1S17,  wb«n  it  waa  too  Iwba 
Meantime,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  Aietio  aeea  were  then 
much  less  encumbered  with  ice  than  usual*  the  A(kninlty  had  fitted 
out  two  expeditions  for  those  seas,  one  under  Captain  Buchsa  and 
Lieutenant  Franklin,  to  proceed  by  Spitsbeigen  to  the  North  Pole; 
the  other  under  Commander  John  Boss  lor  the  porpoee  of  exploring 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  ascertaining  the  probabilities  of  &  Nori^West  Passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci&c.  Parry  having  heard  «f  thcaa  expedi- 
tions, wrote  to  request  emplojment^  ohser ?ing  thaA  he  was  "  ready  for 
hot  or  cold,  Africa  or  the  Arctic  regioB&"  When  he  arrived  in  London, 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Barrow,  saoretarj  to  the  Admkahy,  who 
soon  afterwai*ds  appointed  him  to  the  cpmmand  of  the  Aleziuider, 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Boss  in  tbe  Isabella  The  Isabella, 
followed  by  the  Alexander,  Isft  the  Thamea  at  the  ead  of  April  1818. 
On  the  I9th  of  August  the  two  ships  were  off  3mith*a  Sound  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  then  tuned  southwarde, 
sailing  along  the  western  coast^  passed  the  mouth  of  Jones's  Sound, 
and  on  the  30th  reached  the  Wide  opeoin^  of  Lancaster  Sound.  The 
water  waa  de^p  and  free  from  ice^  and  on  the  following  day  both  shipa 
under  a  press  of  sail  were  steering  weatwsjidB  up  LaM»ster  Soundi 
Parry  was  full  of  expectation,  as  were  all  the  crew  on  board  the 
Alexander,  when  suddenly  the  Isabella  tacked»  turned  hsr  head  eaaft^ 
wards,  and  rejoined  the  Alexander.  Both  venete  then  retraced  their 
course,  and  Lancaster  Sound  waa  left  behind.  Commander  Boas  hftdl 
imagined  that  he  saw  high  land,  which  he  named  the  Cioker  MountahM^ 
barring  tne  paassge  to  the  westward.  The  two  veesele  entered  tba 
Thamea  on  then:  return  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Lieutenant  Parry's  opinion  that  there  waa  an  open  passi^  up 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  the  Croker  Mountains  were  all  a  mi^tahtf, 
though  privately  expressed,  wae  soon  known  at  the  Admiraky.  H* 
had  interviews  with  Mr.  Becrow,  and  was  introduced  to  Lord  Melvitte; 
and  a  second  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  Kortlk-Weet  PasBag« 
havmg  been  resolved  upon,  the  Hecla  aad  Qriper  weie  taken  into 
dock  at  Deptford  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened  lor  serviee  in  the 
Arctic  seas.  Parry  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hecla  and' 
of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant  Liddon  being  planed  nndsv  his  orders  in 
the  Qriper.  The  expedition  left  the  Thames  on  the  1 1th  of  May  181 9^ 
and  having  sailed  up  the  eastern  side  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
on  the  2l8t  of  July  they  were  in  73°  N.  lat.,  nearly  opposite  to  tha 
entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound*  hut  with  exteauTo  masses  of  ice  to  th« 
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west  iuterrupting  their  paasage  to  it  Through  these  masses  however* 
with  excessive  labour  aud  frequently  exposed  to  great  danger  of  being 
crushed,  the  ships  forced  their  way ;  and  on  the  29th  of  July  reached 
open  water  on  the  western  side  of  the  ice,  having  passed  through 
eighty  miles  of  it  They  entered  Lancsater  Sound,  and  sailing  west- 
ward through  the  imaginary  Croker  Mountams,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember crossed  the  meridian  of  110'  W.  long,  in  74'  44'  20"  N.  lat, 
by  which  they  became  entitled  to  a  reward  of  5000^.,  offered  by  ai^ 
order  in  council  to  such  of  his  majesty^s  subjects  as  might  succeed  in 
penetrating  thus  far  to  the  westward,  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Parry 
gave  the  name  of  Barrow's  Strait  to  the  continuation  of  Lancaster 
Sound ;  discovered  Melville  Island,  on  its  northern  side,  and  from  its 
Vicinity  descried  the  high  coast  on  the  southern  side,  which  he  named 
Banks'  Land,  but  which  Sir  Robert  MacClure  has  since  ascertained  to 
be  the  northern  side  of  Baring  Island.  Parry  also  discovered  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  and  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
113'  54'  43'  W.  long.  On  the  26th  of  September,  after  three  days  of 
arduous  labour  in  cutting  a  channel,  with  the  thermometer  nearly  at 
sero,  both  ships  were  got  safely  into  their  station  at  Winter  Harbour, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Melville  Island.  There  the  ships  remained 
frozen  up,  with  the  sun  entirely  below  the  horizon  from  the  11th 
of  November  to  the  7th  of  February,  and  were  not  released  from  the 
ice  till  the  beginning  of  August  1820.  After  making  several  attempts 
to  advance  farther  vrestward,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
and  entered  the  Thames  in  .November  1820.  On  the  4th  of  the  same 
month  Lieutenant  Parry  was  promoted  to  t!fe  rank  of  commander ; 
snd  'several  other  rewards  and  honours,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  were  bestowed 
upon  him.  His  '  Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- 
West  Passage/  4to,  1821,  with  maps  and  engravings,  was  published 
by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Arrangements  were  soon  afterwards  made  for  another  expedition. 
Captain  Pany  received  a  commission,  dated  December  80, 1820,  for  the 
Fury,  with  Captain G.  F.  Lyon  under  his  orders  in  command  of  the  Hecla. 
This  expedition  was  much  less  fortunate  than  the  former.  It  sailed 
from  the  Nore  on  the  8th  of  May  1821,  and  having  entered  Hudson's 
Strait,  on  the  8th  of  October  the  ships  were  frozen  in  at  Winter  Island, 
where  they  remained  till  the  2nd  of  July  1822.  They  were  then 
released,  and  sailed  northward  up  Fox  Channel.  Having  discovered 
the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  the  ships  were  again  frozen  in  on  the  81st 
of  Ootober  at  the  island  of  Igloohk,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Fury  and 
Hecla  Strait  There  they  remained  till  the  middle  of  August  1823, 
when  they,  commenced  their  voyage  homewards,  and  entered  the 
Thames  in  October.  During  hia  absence  Captain  Parry  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  November  8, 1821.  His  'Journal 
of  a  Sec6nd  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  performed  in  the  years  1821-22-23,'  4to, 
1824,  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  1st  of  December  1828,  Captain  Parry  was  appointed  Acting 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  Hecla  and  Fury  were  soon  afterwards  refitted  for  another  Arctic 
voyage,  the  Heda  commanded  by  Captain  Parry  and  the  Fury  by 
Captain  H.  P.  Hoppner.  They  sidled  from  the  Thames  on  the  8th  of 
May  1824,  passed  the  following  winter  at  Port  Bowen  in  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet)  and  remained  there  frozen  up  from  the  28th  of  September  till 
the  20th  of  July  1825.  The  Fury  was  shortly  afterwards  wrecked,  and 
the  Hecla  reached  England,  with  a  double  ship's  company,  in  the  follow- 
ing October.  Parry's  'Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery 
of  a  North- West  Pasaage'  was  similarly  published,  in  4to,  in  1826. 

After  his  return  Captain  Parry  was  appointed  Hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  till  the 
10th  of  November  1826.  Having  then  proposed  a  plan  for  reaching 
the  North  Pole,  and  obtained  sanction  for  it  he  was  again  appointed 
.  to  the  command  of  the  Hecla  for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  from  the 
Thames  on  the  8rd  of  April  1827.  The  Hecla  was  secured  in  Treuren- 
berg  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  an  the  2l6t  of  June; 
and  on  the  22nd  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  enterprise,  left  the  ship^  and  proceeded  northward.  One  boat, 
with  twelve  men,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Parry ;  the  other,  with 
the  fiame  number  of  men,  by  Lieutenant  James  C.  Ross.  The  remainder 
of  the  crew,  under  Lieutenant  Foster,  remained  in  charge  of  the  Hecla. 
With  excessive  labour  the  boats  were  paddled  through  the  water  and 
dragged  over  the  ice  till  they  attained  the  latitude  of  82'  45',  which 
is  the  nearest  point  to  the  North  Pole  ever  yet  reached.  Finding 
then  that  a  current  was  taking  them  southward  as  fast  or  faster  than 
(hey  could  advance  northward,  they  commenced  their  return,  and 
reached  the  Hecla  on  the  21st  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  sixty-one 
days.  The  Heda  began  her  return  voyage  on  the  2dth  of  August, 
and  Captain  Parry  reached  London  at  the  end  of  September.  This 
expedition  terminated  Parry's  arduous  labours  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
His  '  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the  North  Polo  in  Boats  fitted 
for  the  Purpose,  and  attached  to  His  Majesty's  Ship  Hecla,  in  the  Year 
1827,'  4to,  was  published  by  authority  of  die  Duke  of  Clarence,  then 
Lord  High  AdnuraL 

Captain  Parry  resumed  his  situation  as  hydrographer,  but^  as  his 
health  suffered  considerably  from  close  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
sedentary  occupation,  he  accepted  tiie  office  of  CommiBsioner  of  the 
Australian  Agricultural  Company  in  New  South  Wales.  Previously 
however  to  his  departure  from  England,  he  received  the  honour  of 


knighthood  from  Qeorge  IV.,  together  vrith  Sir  John  Franklin, 
April  29,  1829;  and  he  and  Franklin  had,  also  together,  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  conferred  on  them  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Sir  Edward 
Parry  sailed  from  the  Thames  for  Australia  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
reached  Sydney  on  the  13th  of  December.  His  residence  as  com- 
missioner was  at  Port  Stephens,  about  90  miles  north  from  Sydney. 
He  entered  the  Thames  on  his  return,  with  his  wife  and  fanuly,  in 
November  1834. 

In  March  1835  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Poor- 
Law  Commissioner  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  but  his  health  giving 
way  under  the  pressure  of  work,  he  resigned  the  office  within  a  year. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  to  organise  the  packet-service  between 
Liverpool  and  Ireland.  From  the  19th  of  April  1837  to  the  2nd  of 
December  1846  he  was  Comptroller  of  Steam  Machinery  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  then  retired  from  active  service,  receiving  the  appointment 
of  Captain-Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Clarence  Yard  and  of  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar,  near  Portsmouth.  On  the  4th  of  June 
1852  he  attained  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White.  At  the  end 
of  1853  he  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  a  situation  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  tiie  7th  of  July  1855,  at  Ems  in  Germany,  where  he  had 
been  residing  for  the  benefit  of  lus  health.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Enjiland,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Greenwich. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  married,  October  23, 1826,  Isabella  Louisa,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  She  died  May  13, 
1839.  On  the  29th  of  June  1841  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hankinson,  of  Walpole  in  Norfolk,  and  widow  of  Samuel 
Hoare,  jun.,  Esq.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  by  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  two  daughter& 

A  life  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  has  been  published  recently,  '  Memoirs 
of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  W.  Edward  Parry,  Knt,  F.R.S.,  &a,  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Parry,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Tutor  in  the 
University  of  Durham,'  cr.  8vo,  London,  1857. 

PARU^A,  PA'OLO,  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1540,  of  a  patrician 
family ;  studied  in  the  xmiversity  of  Padua,  and  afterwards  entered  on 
the  career  of  diplomacy.  In  1562  he  accompanied  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  who  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  congi-atulate  Maximilian  IL 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Trento, 
where  the  coimcil  was  then  assembled,  and  where  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  his  dialogues  on  political  life,  '  Delia  Perfezione  della  Vita 
Politica  Libri  III.,'  in  which  he  introduces  two  prelates  of  the  council 
as  the  interlocutors.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  filled  sevei*al  official 
stations  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  in  the  year  1592  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  at  Rome.  He  was  there  instru- 
mental in  persuading  the  pontiff  to  grant  absolution  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  thus  reconciling  the  latter  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
(Andrea  Morosini,  'Storia  Veneta,'  b.  xv.)  While  at  Rome,  he  says,  a 
change  took  place  in  his  ideas,  which  had  till  then  been  turned  towaixls 
ambition  and  worldly  pursuits.  He  asked  himself,  "  What  am  I  doing 
in  this  world?  what  am  I  thinking  off  and  what  do  I  expect  in  the 
end  ? "  The  process  and  result  of  his  self-examination,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  whole  of  his  past  conduct,  he  has  given  us  in  his  'Soli- 
loquy,' published  at  the  end  of  Ms  '  Discorsi  Politici,'  which  forms  a 
useful  moral  treatise. 

Before  he  went  to  Rome  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
republic,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  the  history  of  his  country 
from  1513,  where  his  predecessor  Luigi  Contarini  had  left  it.  The 
'  Istoria  Veneziana  dal  1513  al  1531,'  of  Panita  is  divided  into  twelve 
books.  A  distinguished  Italian  critic,  Apostolo  Zeno,  says  of  this 
work,  that "  the  author  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  grave  and  able 
historian,  both  in  respect  to  the  veracity  of  his  narrative  and  the 
dignity  of  his  style."  Paruta  also  wrote  a  separate  history  of  the 
event^  war  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  in  1570*72,  in  three  books.  The  huBtories  of  Paruta  are  not 
mere  ^ry  narratives  of  political  or  military  events ;  they  are  inter- 
mixed vrith  information  and  reflections  concerning  the  dvU  history  of 
the  people,  and  the  customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  age.  That 
branch  of  political  knowledge  now  known  by  the  name  of  statistics, 
was  attended  to  at  Venice  much  sooner  than  in  any  other  modem 
state,  and  Paruta  had  early  applied  himself  to  it.  Paruta's  *  Political 
Discourses,'  in  two  books,  are  a  series  of  disquisitions  upon  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  upon  yarious  passages  of  modem 
history,  and  deserve,  for  their  impartiality  and  statesmanlike  penetra- 
tion, to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Machiavelli's  *  Discourses  on  Livy.' 
Montesquieu  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  Paruta's  '  Discourses ' 
in  the  composition  of  his  works.  (Corniani, '  Seooli  della  Letteratuxa 
Italiana,'  art '  Paruta.') 

Paruta,  after  returning  from  his  embassy  at  Rome,  was  made  a 
knight  and  procuratore  of  St.  Mark,  and  shortly  after  died  at  Venice, 
Deoember  6,  1598. 

PASCAL,  BLAISE,  a  distinguished  French  philosopher,  josily 
characterised  by  Bayle  as  "  one  of  the  sublimest  spirits  in  the  world," 
was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  June  9, 1623.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Etienne  Pascal,  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  that  province, 
himself  a  learned  and  respectable  man  and  able  mathematician,  who, 
when  his  boy  had  reached  his  eighth  year,  resigned  his  office  and 
removed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  his  education. 
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Frum  his  childhood,  Blaiae  diflpkyed  abiUties  far  above  the  commoii 
order,  and  evinoed  so  inquirlDg  a  spirit  that,  as  his  sister  has  recorded, 
he  would  not  rest  without  knowiDg  the  reason  of  everything.  The 
bent  of  his  infantine  genius  was  decidedly  mathematical ;  but  his 
&ther,  who  was  his  oidy  preceptor,  and  who  was  anxious  that  his 
attention  should  not  be  distracted  from  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, resolved  to  exclude  every  notion  of  geometry  from  his  mind, 
removed  all  books  which  treated  of  that  science,  and  even  abstained 
in  the  child's  presence  from  any  conversation  on  mathematical  subjects 
with  his  friends.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions  however,  young 
Blaise,  when  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  without  the  aid  of  books  or  oral 
instruction,  began  to  draw  figures  with  charcoal  -on  the  floor  of  his 
room,  and  had,  without  any  assistance,  made  some  progress  in 
geometry  before  his  fatber  surprised  him  in  these  researches. 

After  this  discovery,  be  was  thwarted  no  more  in  the  pursuit  of 
mathematical  investigations ;  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  produced 
a  treatise  on  the  conic  sections,  of  such  excellence  as  to  provoke  the 
incredulity  and  wonder)  of  Descartes,'  who  would  not  believe  that 
so  extraordinary  a  performance  was  the  work  of  a  mere  youth.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  invented  an  ingenious  machine  for  making 
arithmetical  calculations,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  times ; 
and,  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the  conjecture  of 
Torrioelli  that  the  atmosphere  had  weight,  and  that  this  quality  might 
account  ibr  effects  before  ascribed  to  the  horror  of  a  vacuum,  led  him 
to  institute  many  able  and  successful  experiments  on  this  subject, 
which  confirmed  the  truth  of  Torricelirs  idea,  and  established  his  own 
sdentifio  reputation.  The  results  of  these  labours  were  collected  into 
two  essays,  which  appeared  after  his  death,  *  On  the  EquiUbrium  of 
Liquids,'  and  '  On  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere.' 

From  these  researches,  made  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  the  great  mind  of  Pascal  was  diverted  entirely  to  objects  of 
religious  contemplation;  and  thenceforward  he  abandoned  almost 
entirely  the  pursuits  of  science.  He  had  been  all  his  life  as  remark- 
able for  piety  as  for  genius ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  learned 
biographer,  whose  opinions  were  far  from  resembling  his  own,  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  to  dietinguish  between  the  rights  of  faith  and  of 
reason.  The  conviction  of  Pascal  may  therefore  with  propriety  be 
cited  among  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  examples  of  the  deep 
submission  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  to  Uie  truths  of  revelation ; 
while  it  also  may  be  numbered  with  other  illustrious  exceptions  to  the 
reproach  that  the  high  cultivation  of  mathematical  science  is  little 
favourable  to  piety.  It  is  no  fair  objection  to  the  value  of  his 
example,  that  Pas<^  under  the  nervous  excitation  of  bodily  disease, 
fell  into  many  absurd  excesses  of  fonaticism ;  that  he  practised  the 
most  rigid  abstinence  from  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  wore  next  his 
skin  a  cincture  of  iron  studded  with  points,  which  he  struck  with  his 
elbow  into  his  flesh,  as  a  punishment  to  himself  whenever  any  sinful 
thought  obtruded  itself  into  his  mind.  Such  things  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  inherent  weakness  of  our  corporeal  nature,  to  some  of  the 
ordinary  caprices  of  human  disposition,  or  to  the  imaginative  delusions 
attendant  upon  a  particular  state  of  bodily  health ;  but  they  detract 
nothing  from  the  soundness  of  the  anterior  investigation  which  had 
led  a  pure  and  unclouded  reason  like  that  of  Pascal  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  had  con- 
ducted him  to  the  disqpvery  of  abstract  truth. 

It  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  anomalous  conditions  of  the 
human  mind,  that,  while  Pascal  was  immersed  in  these  superstitious 
observances,  he  published  his  famous  '  Provincial  Letters,'  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Louis  de  Montalto,  he  assailed  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  with  equal  wit  and  argumentative  acumen.  He  was  induced 
to  write  this  work  by  his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists, 
which  he  warmly  espoused,  and  which  involved  him  in  the  religious 
disputes  of  his  age  and  country.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  devotional 
exercises  may  also  be  named  his  '  Pensees,'  which  were  collected  and 
published  after  his  death ;  and  in  which  he  has  beautifully  availed 
himself  of  an  idea  of  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  he  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  gains  eternally  if  h»  be  right,  and  loses 
nothing  if  wrong;  while  the  atheist  gains  nothing  if  right,  and 
renders  himself  miserable  eternally  if  he  be  wrong.  The  weakly 
frame  of  Pascal  was  reduced  to  premature  old  age  by  infirmities, 
which  were  aggravated  by  his  ascetic  habits,  but  which  ne  bore  with 
exemplary  patience;  and  he  died  in  Paris,  August  19,  1662,  aged 
thirty-nine  years.  His  life  was  written  elaborately  by  his  sister 
Madame  Perier ;  and  afforded  the  materials  for  an  able  and  interesting 
article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bayle.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
his  writings  is  that  of  Fougere,  Paris,  1844. 

PASCHAL  I.  was  elected  bishop  of  Borne  after  the  death  of 
Stephen  V.,  a.d.  817.  To  him  the  pretended  donation  by  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Pious  is  said  to  have  been  made.  He  crowned  as 
emperor  Lotharius,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  iu  the  year  823,  and  died 
February  10,  824.     He  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IL 

PASCHAL  IL,  Raniebi  ov  Bleda  in  Tuscany,  was  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Cluni.  Having  been  sent  to  Rome  about  the  affairs  of  his 
monastery,  he  was  noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  who  made  him  a 
cardtnaL  After  Gregory's  death  and  the  short  pontificate  of  Urban  IL, 
Paschal  was  elected  pope.  He  refused  the  dignity,  and  even  con- 
cealed himself,  -but  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  papal 
chair  in  1 099.     He  prosecuted  the  great  contest  about  the  investitures. 


b^un  by  Gregory  VIL  with  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.,  against  whom 
he  launched  a  fresh  bull  of  excommunication.  Henry's  son  and 
namesake,  availing  himself  of  this,  revolted  aganut  his  &ther,  and 
having  deposed  him,  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  the  Germans  by  the 
title  of  Henry  V.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy  with  an  army,  in  order 
to  get  himself  crowned  emperor.  On  the  question  of  the  investitures 
he  was  as  stubborn  as  his  father.  After  some  conferences  between 
him  and  the  pope's  ambassadors,  Paschal  proposed  what  appeared  to 
be  a  reasonable  compromise  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  *'If  the 
emperor,"  said  he,  "  contends  for  his  regal  rights,  let  him  resume  the 
donations  on  which  those  rights  are  founded,  the  duchies,  margra- 
viates,  countships,  towns,  and  manors,  which  his  predecessors  have 
bestowed  on  the  Church.  Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tithes  and 
the  donations  which  it  has  received  from  private  bounty.  If  Henry 
renounces  the  right  of  investiture,  the  Church  shall  restore  all  it  has 
received  from  secular  princes  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne."  (Pagi, 
•  Vita  Paschalis  IL ; '  Fleury,  *  Hist  Eocles.,'  66.)  This  proposal  went 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  Paschal  was  probably  sincere  in  making 
it ;  but  the  bishops,  and  especially  the  German  bishops,  who  wero 
possessed  of  large  fie£s,  strongly  protested  against  it. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  arrived  at  Home  to  be  crowned  in  1110. 
He  kissed  the  pope's  feet  according  to  custom,  and  entered  hand  in 
hand  with  him  into  the  church  of  the  Vatican ;  but  here  an  explanation 
took  place  concerning  the  compromise,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  Paschal  refused  to  consecrate  the 
emperor.  The  particulars  have  been  differently  related  by  the  various 
writers.  Some  say  that  Paschal  could  not  fulfil  his  proposed  renun- 
ciation of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops;  others  say  that  Henry  would  not  give  up  the  right  of 
investiture,  because  his  coundllors,  and  among  the  rest  soveral  German 
bishops  who  were  about  his  person,  unwilling  to  risk  their  domains 
and  revenues,  persuaded  him  not  to  renounce  what  they  represented 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  and  of  the  splendour 
of  the  imperial  dignity.  After  repeated  messages  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor^  the  latter,  who  wished  to  be  crowned  at  all  events, 
determined  to  frighten  the  pope  into  compliance.  At  the  suggestion, 
it  is  said,  of  two  German  prelates,  one  of  whom  was  the  Arcubishop 
of  Metz,  he  ordered  his  German  soldiers  to  lay  hands  on  the  pope. 
A  scuffle  ensued;  and  the  people  of  Rome,  irritated  at  seeing  their 
pontiff  prisoner,  fell  on  the  German  soldiers,  and  drove  them  back 
with  considerable  slaughter  to  their  camp  outside  of  this  town.  Henry 
however  kept  possession  of  the  person  of  the  pope,  whom  he  dragged 
after  him,  stripped  of  his  pontifical  ornaments  and  bound  with  cords. 
Paschal  remained  for  nearly  two  months  in  a  state  of  confinement^ 
during  which  he  was  assailed  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  clergy,  many 
of  whom  were  prisoners  with  him  in  the  German  camp,  until  at  last 
he  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  consented  to  consecrate  Henry 
unconditionally,  giving  up  by  a  bull  the  right  of  investiture  to  the 
emperor.  .  After  the  ceremony,  Henry  returned  to  Germany,  and 
Paschal  thought  it  necessary  to  assemble  a  council  in  the  Lateran  to 
submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  He  declared  to 
them  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  rather  abdicate  than  break  his 
word  to  the  emperor,  either  by  excommunicating  or  molesting  him. 
After  much  deliberation,  Paschal's  cession  of  the  right  of  investiture 
was  solemnly  condemned;  and  it  was  declared  that  the  investiture  of 
churchmen  by  lay  hands  was  a  heresy.  The  prelates  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  even  some  of  those  of  Germany,  approved  of  the  proceedings 
of  tne  Lateran  Council,  and  several  of  the  turbulent  German  feudatories 
revolted  against  Henry.  The  emperor  however  kept  the  field,  and, 
having  defeated  his  revolted  subjects,  marched  again  to  Italy  to  termi- 
nate the  question  with  the  see  of  Rome.  Pascual,  blamed  and  oven 
personally  insulted  by  the  Romans  because  of  his  indulgence  towards 
Henry,  and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the  latter,  escaped  to 
Benevento ;  and  Henry,  having  come  to  Rome,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  again  by  the  Bishop  of  Benevento.  After  his  departure 
Paschal  returned  to  Rome,  but  soon  fell  ill  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and 
died  in  January  1118,  after  a  most  stormy  pontificate  of  eighteen  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gelasius  IL  The  question  of  the  investiture 
was  settled  by  a  compromise  in  1122,  under  Calixtus  IL,  the  successor 
of  Gelasius.  It  was  agreed  that  the  bishops,  being  elected  according 
to  the  canonical  forms,  should  receive  their  regalia  at  the  hand  of  the 
emperor,  and  do  homage  for  them;  but  that  in  this  ceremony  the 
emperor  should  no  longer  use  the  ring  and  croaier,  the  insignia  of 
spiritual  authority,  but  the  sceptre  only.  Thus  terminated  a  quarrel 
which  had  occasioned  so  much  violence  and  bloodshed  for  half  a 
century. 

PASCHAL  IIL,  Antipope,  was  elected  by  the  influence  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  IIL,  in  1165.  He 
took  possession  of  Rome  for  a  short  time,  Alexander  being  obliged 
to  escape  to  Benevento,  but  he  died  shortly  after,  in  1168. 
[Albxander  IILJ 

PASKEVICH,  IVAy  FEDOROVICH,  a  Russian  field-marshaL 
Prince  pf  Warsaw,  and  Viceroy  of  Poland,  was  descended  from  aikmily 
of  the  Greek  religion,  bearing  the  name  of  Paskiewicz,  which  was 
driven  from  Poland  in  the  17th  centuty  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  May  (new  style)  1782,  at  Pultowa 
or  Pultava,  famous  for  the  battle  which  decided  the  ascendancy  of 
Russia  over  Sweden.    After  receiving  his  education  at  St.  Petersburs, 
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be  held  the  appointmeDt  fint  of  page  and  afterwards  of  aide-de-^samp 
to  the  Koiperor  Paul,  and  subsequently  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
He  first  saw  service  at  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805.  In  1806 
he  vaa  sent  with  the  RussiaQ  ultimatum  to  the  Porte,  and  in  those 
days  of  Turkish  barbarism  owed  to  his  own  determination  and  activity 
his  escape  from  Constantinople  with  his  life.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  taken  up  for  dead  from  the  ditch  of  Brailov^  where  he  had  mounted 
to  the  assault ;  he  was  promoted  as  a  reward  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  from  that  time  his  advancement  was  rapid.  In  the  great  campaign 
against  tho  French  in  1812  he  iought  at  Borodino,  and  afterwards 
being  put  in  command  of  a  division,  which  at  first  amounted  to  only 
4000  men,  but  subsequently  rose  to  30,000,  took  an  active  share  in 
the  triumphant  campaign  in  Qermany,  and  was  one  of  the  captors  of 
Paris.  After  the  peace  he  accompanied  the  Grand  Buke  Hiohael  in  a 
three  years*  tour  through  Kurope.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Kicolas  in  1825  he  was  named  successor  to  Yermoloy,  in  command  on 
the  Ptirsiau  frontier,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Persia.  So  high  had  the  name  of  Yermolov  risen,  that  it  was  doubted 
by  the  Bussians,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  Russian  history,  if  a 
subject  would  yield  obedience  to  the  emperor's  orders,  and  it  even 
occasioned  some  surprise  that  *the  Klug  of  the  Caucasus'  allowed 
himself  to  bo  dethroned  so  easily.  Poskcvich,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber 1826,  defeated  the  Persians  under  Abbas-Mirza  at  Elisavethpol  ; 
later  in  the  same  year  he  crossed  the  Arazes ;  early  in  the  next  he 
conquered  all  Persian  Armenia,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  he  took  by 
assault  Erivan,  and  thenceforth  by  the  emperors  order  bore  the  name 
of  Paskevich-Erivansky  to  commemorate  the  exploit.  The  peace  with 
Persia,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmanchai  (22nd  of  February 
1828),  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  war  with  Turkey.  In  1828 
Paskevich  took  Ears,  and  in  the  following  year  Ereerum,  receiving  in 
reward  the  title  of  field-marshaL  A  year  of  desultory  warfare  against 
the  Circassians  in  1830  was  followed  ih  1831  by  the  campaign  against 
the  Poles,  to  whom  the  name  of  Paskevich  soimded  as  that  of  a 
countryman.  He  took  the  command  of  the  Russian  army  after  the 
death  of  Diebitsohy  and,  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor,  was  soon 
able  to  announce  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  .  Raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of 
Warsaw,  and  made  Governor-general  of  Poland,  he  promulgated  the 
organic  statute  of  the  26th  of  February  1832,  which  unites  Poland  to 
Russia,  and  for  the  next  sixteen  years  carried  out  his  plan  of  subjecting 
the  country,  one  of  the  main  points  of  which  was  the  conversion  of 
Warsaw  into  a  strong  fortress  against  its  own  inhabitants  not  less  than 
against  an  invading  army.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  1848  passed 
over  Russian  Poland  without  a  revolt,  and  in  1849  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  could  spare  him  to  crush  tho  Hungarians.  As  on  former 
occasions,  bis  plans  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  military  critics, 
but  with  his  usual  good  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  commenoe  a  despatch 
to  the  emperor  in  August  with  the  words,  "  Hungary  is  at  your  feet" 
In  1850  the  jubilee  of  his  fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  service  was  cele- 
brated with  great  rejoicings  at  Warsaw,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  nominated  him  a  field- 
marshal  in  their  respective  armies.  This  was  the  culminating  point 
of  Paskevich's  long  career.  When  the  recent  war  broke  out  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  veteran  was  again  summoned  to  the  field, 
much,  it  is  said,  against  his  will.  He  planned  the  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  which  terminated  disastrously  for  the  Russiaua  in  the 
repulge  of  their  attack  ou  Silistria,  and  in  that  repulse  Paskevich 
himself,  then  past  his  seventieth  year,  received  a  severe  contusion. 
From  this  time  he  seems  never  to  have  thoroughly  rallied,  and  after  a 
long  and  tedious  illness  he  expired  at  Warsaw  on  the  29th  of  Jauuary 
1856. 

Marshal  Paskevich  was  married  to  a  lad]^  who  was  a  relative  of  the 
poet  Griboyedov  [GIiiboyedov],  his  companion  in  some  of  his  Persian 
campaigns,  acd  had  by  her  four  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son,  Fedor, 
is  a  colonel  of  the  Russian  guards,  and  has  also  made  his  appearance 
as  an  author.  A  separate  life  of  the  marshal  in  French  was  publisiied 
by  Tolstoy  at  Paris  in  1S35. 

PASLEY,  SIR  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  K.C.R,  i^nd  Lieutenant- 
Gkneral  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  entered  the  army  December  1,  1797, 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Artilley,  but  ren^oved  to  the  Engineers  in 
1798.  He  became  first  lieutenaut  August  28,  1799,  ana  captain 
March  1,  1805.  He  served  in  1806  at  the  defence  of  Gaeto,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Maida»  and  at  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen  in  1807  j  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  under  Sir  John  Moore 
in  Spain  in  1808-'9,  and  was  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  and  in  the 
battle  of  Corulia,  January  16,  lb09.  He  was  employed  in  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  where  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley's  division ;  he  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  coast  under  the  fire 
of  batteries,  was  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  and  on  the  14th  of  August 
1609,  while  leading  a  storming  party  to  attack  an  advanced  work 
occupied  by  the  French  in  front  of  Flushing,  received  a  bayonet- wound 
through  the  thigh,  and  a  musket-wound  which  injured  the  spine.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  Peninsuhir  war.  In  1810  he  pub- 
lished an  •  Essay  on  the  Military  Policy  and  Institutions  of  the  British 
Empire— Part  I.,'  8vo.  .  The  work  had  been  commenced  and  the  two 
first  chapters  written  in  1805,  but  had  been  interrupted  by  his  military 
duties  in  Spain  and  at  Walcheren.  Nothing  further  has  been  published, 
but  Part  I.  was  so  written  as  to  be  complete  in  itself,  in  case  Captain 
Pn^lev  did  not  think  fit  to  publish  a  second  part.     He  became  brevet- 
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major  February  5,  1812 ;  brevet-lieut-coloBel  May  2T,  1813 ;  and 
lieutenant-colonel  December  20,  1814. 

In  1817  Colonel  Pasley  published  a  '  Course  of  Military  Inatniotion 
originally  composed  for  the  Use  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department, 
by  C  W.  Pasley,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Royal  Engineers,  F.R.S.,  and 
Director  of  an  Establishment  for  instructing  the  Oorpa  of  Royal 
Sappers  and  Miners  in  Military  Field- Works,'  2  vols.  8va  In  lb23 
appeared  a  'Description  of  the  Universal  Telegraph  for  Day  and  Night 
Signals,'  8to  ;  and  'Exenuse  of  the  New  Deeked  Pontoons,  or  Double 
Canoes,  invented  by  Lieut.-Col.  C.  W.  Pasley,  RE.,'  8va  These  two 
works  were  UUiographed  for  the  use  of  the  Establishment  for  Field 
Instructions,  Royid  Engiueer  Department,  Chatham.  On  the  22nd  of 
July  1830  he  became  brevet-colonel,  and  on  the  12th  of  November 
1831  regimental-eoloneL 

In  1837  Colonel  Pasley  published  in  the  'lepers  on  Snbjeeta  con- 
nected with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,'  vol.  L 
p.  117,  &c., '  Extracts  from  a  Report  on  the  Copper-Pontoons  need  in 
the  Neapolitan  Service  in  1805,  with  Remarks  on  the  Ineffloienoy  of 
all  open  Pontoons  of  the  common  Rectangular  Form  for  the  Passage 
of  Rapid  Rivers.'  His  next  publication  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion for  many  classes  of  the  general  public,  as  well  aa  valuable 
instruction  for  engineers,  architects,  and  other  scientifio  men.  Thin 
work  was  the  result  of  experiments  which  occupied  a  long  time,  and 
in  which  no  expense  was  spared.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  but  that  defect  is  in  a  great  measure 
remedied  by  a  very  ample  table  of  contents,  forming  in  faet  a  sort  of 
abridgment  of  the  work  itsel£  The  full  title  of  this  treatise  is 
'Observations  on  Limes,  Calcareous  Cements,  Mortars,  Stucoos  and 
Concretes,  and  on  Puszolanaa  Natural  and  Artificial ;  Rules  reduced 
from  numerous  Experiments  for  making  an  Artificial  Water-Cement 
equal  in  efficiency  to  the  best  Natural  Cements  of  England,  impro- 
perly termed  Roman  Cement;  and  an  Abetraot  of  the  Opinions  of 
former  Authors  on  the  Subject,'  8vq,  1838.  The  first  chapters  were 
sent  to  press,  as  he  states^  in  May  1836,  so  that  the  printing  occupied 
nearly  two  years. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  1841  Colonel  Pasley  attained  the  rank  of 
mi^or-generaL  lii  1843  ho  published  'Rules  for  Conducting  the 
Practical  Operations  of  a  Sieges-Parts  I.  and  IL,'  8vo.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1844  conferred  on  him -the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and 
in  1845  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  B&.T  Charles 
Pasley  beoame  Lieutenant-general  November  11»  1851,  and  Colonel- 
commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers  November  28,  1853.  He  is  now 
Inspector-General  of  Railwaya.  He  hss  received  the  silver  war-medal 
with  two  clasps  for  the  battles  of  Maida  and  Corufta^  and  the  Penin- 
sular medal.     [See  Supplehknt.] 

PASQUIE'R,  ETIENNE,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1529,  and  studies! 
the  law  under  Hotoman,  Balduin,  Cujas,  and  other  celebrated  jurists 
of  that  age.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  it  was  several  years 
before  he  could  get  into  practice.  In  1564,  when  the  great  suit 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  university  was  brought  before  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  Pasquier  was  entrusted  with  the  manage^nent  of  the 
cause  on  behalf  of  the  university.  He  made  a  brilliant  speech,  which 
wtis  printed  and  translated  into  various  languages,  and  estiibliahed  bia 
reputation.  ('Histoire  du  Parlemeut  de  Paris,'  a  26.)  In  15&S 
Henri  III.  made  Pasquier  advocate-general  to  the  Chambre  dea 
Comptes.  In  1588  he  was  named  deputy  to  the  states-general  of 
Blois,  and  there  he  witnessed  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  which 
he  relates  impartially  in  his  letters.  When  Henri  IIL  was  obliged  to 
leave  Paris  in  possession  of  the  League,  Pasquier  followed  him  to 
Tours,  His  sons  were  at  that  time  fighting  in  the  king's  army,  and 
one  of  them  was  killed.  Alter  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  Henri  IV.  in 
1594,  Pasquier  continued  in  his  office  of  advooate-general  till  16u3, 
when  he  resigned,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  studious  retire- 
ment He  died  at  Psris  in  1615.  His  works  were  published  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  'CEuvres  d'Etienne  Pasquier,'  Amsterdam,  1723.  They  ooneist  uf 
his  '  Recherches  sur  la  France,'  which  is  an  interesting  work,  and  of  his 
*  Lettres/  The  first  book  of  the  '  Recherches '  treats  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans ;  the  invasions  of  the  Franks, 
the  Goths,  and  the  Normans;  the  origin  of  the  Bretons  and  the 
Gascons ;  and  the  formation  of  the  Frankish  monarchy.  The  second 
.book  treats  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  French,  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  the  peers,  the  maires  of  the  palace,  the  parliaments,  &c. 
The  third  book  relates  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  his  gradual  assumption  of  supremacy  and  of  the  title  of 
'  pope;'  the  various  confiiots  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  Galilean 
Church;  the  abuses  introduced  into  the  Church;  the  tithes,  the 
benetices;  and  lastly  the  '  sect  of  the  Jesuits,'  as  Pasquier  calls  it, 
and  here  he  inserts  his  '  plaidoyer '  against  that  order.  The  fourth 
book  treats  of  the  laws  and  judicial  customs  of  the  monarchy.  Tiie 
fifth  book  consists  of  remarks  on  the  history  of  Clovis  and  his  descend- 
ants  of  the  first  dynasty.  The  author  tmdertakes  the  defence  of 
Brunehaut  against  the  imputations  of  the  chroniclers.  [Brune- 
HAUT.]  'Xhe  sixth  book  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  third  or 
Capetian  dynasty  and  the  history  of  its  kings,  their  wars  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  some  marvellous  anecdotes,  in  relating  which  the 
writer  shows  considerable  credulity  and  want  of  critical  discrimination, 
which  however  are  not  surprising  in  his  age.  The  seventh  book  treats 
of  French  poetry ;  an4  the  eighth  book  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
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Ungnage,  wiik  explanations  of  many  peeuHar  words  and  idioms.  The 
ninth  book  is  on  the  nnivenities  and  other  eoientiflo  insiitations  ol 
France,  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law,  and  its  prevalence  over 
the  'droit  coutumier/  or  old  prescriptive  usages  of  the  country,  of 
which  Plasquier  shows  himself  a  warm  defender,  alleging  that  they 
were  more  fttvourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation  than  the  Roman 
law^  which,  having  emanated  from  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperors, 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  limited  monarchy  of 
France ;  and  he  presses  his  views  upon  several  of  his  brother  coua- 
cillors  in  some  of  his  letters,  and  especially  in  one  to  Brisson.  Pas- 
quier's  letters  are  arranged  in  22  books,  and  relate  to  multifarious 
sabjects  of  law,  literature,  contemporary  history,  and  private  life. 

Pasquier  is  an  authority  of  considerable  weight  in  matters  relative 
to  the  civil  history  of  the  old  French  monarchy  before  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  despotism,  and  the  information  which  he  collected  has 
been  ve^  useful  to  subsequent  writers.  He  wrote  also  poetry,  both 
French  and  Latin,  which  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

PA'SSERI,  GIOVA'NNI  BATTISTA,  a  dfetioguished  painter,  and 
author  of  one  of  the  best  ooUections  of  biographies  of  Italian  artists, 
was  bora  at  Rome  about  1610.  Paaseri  received  a  good  education, 
and^  according  to  his  own  account,  did  not  take  up  painting  untU 
comparatively  late ;  he  was  first  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  a  painter 
in  1635  by  Caning  in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  at  Frascati,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimate  iViendship  with  Domenichino,  then  returned 
from  Naples.  WheA  Domenichino  died  ii;i  Naples  in  1641,  Passeri 
was  president  of  the  Ac^ezpy  of  St.  Luke,  and  he  read  a  Ameral 
oration  on  hhn,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  him,  which  was  placed  in  the 
academy  with  other  portraits  of  painters,  which  are  at  present  in  the 
gallery  DegU  Uffizj  at  Florence;  the  portraits  now  in  the  academy  at 
Rome  are  copies.  (Platner,  *  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.*)  At  the 
eloee  of  his  life  Passeri  entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  obtained  in 
1675  a  benefice  in  the  college  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata.  He  died 
April  22,  1679. 

Paaseri  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  historians  of  art ;  his  theo- 
retical knowledge  was  good  and  his  facts  are  believed  to  be  very 
correct.  The  circumstuice  of  his  bo.ok  lying  for  nearly  a  century 
uDDoticedy  or  rather  unpublished,  was  owing  to  i^s  unfinished  state 
and  the  severity  of  many  of  his  remarks,  especially  on  Bernini  It 
was  first  p\ibli9hed  in  Home  by  an  anonymous  editor  (supposed  to 
be  Bottari^  editor  of  the  *  Lettere  Pittoriche*)  in  1772,  with  some  omis- 
donsy  under  the  title  *  Vite  de'  Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Archttetti  che 
anno  lavorato  in  Roma,  morti  dal  1641  ^no  al  1673,  di  Giambattista 
Passeri,  Pittore  e  Poeta/  4to.  pp.  492  (Lives  of  the  ^^ain^ers.  Sculptors, 
and  Architects  who  had  practised  in  Bom?,  and  died  between  the 
years  1641  and  1678  indasive) ;  thus  constituting  a  continuation  to 
the  vrork  of  Baglione.  It  contains  thirty-six  lives,  from  Domenichino 
to  Salvator  Rosa  inclusive. 

There  is  only  one  public  picture  by  Passeri  in  |lome,  a  crucifixion 
between  two  saints,  in  the  church  of  San  Qiovanni  della  Halva.  They 
are  not  so  rare  in  galleries.  He  painted  sometimes  still-life.  His 
nephew  Giuseffe  Passeri  was  likewise  a  painter  of  some  eminence. 
Ue  died  in  1714,  aged  sixty. 

PASSERO'NI,  GIAN  CARLO,  v«s  bom  in  1718  at  Oondamine,  in 
the  county  of  Nizza;  studied  at  Milan  in  the  Jesuits' College;  a^d 
afterwards  took  orders  as  a  priest.  He  went  to  Rome  with  the  papal 
nuncio,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  state  of  poveHy  often  bordering  upon  destitution ;  but  he 
was  so  used  to  be  content  with  little  that  he  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  bia  condition,  and  constaQtly  refuaed  the  offers  of  his  numerous 
Milanese  friends  to  relieve  his  wants.  Passeropi  was  fond  of  stuc|y» 
and  especially  of  poetry,  and  he  had  a  great  share  in  reforming  the 
taste  of  the  Italian  writers  of  his  age.  Parini,  who  in  his  youth  was 
intimate  with  Passeroni,  afterwards  admitted  that  to  his  precepts  and 
example  he  owed  the  formation  of  his  own  style.  The  principal  work 
of  Pai^seroni  is  a  half  burlesque,  half  moral  poem,  styled  'II  Oiceron^,' 
in  101  cantos.  It  is  full  of  digressions,  something  similar  in  manner 
to  Sterne's  '  Tristram  Shandy ;  *  but  Passeroni's  digressions  are  clearly 
intelligible,  and  have  all  a  Hioral  scope.  A  kind  of  parody  of  Cicero's 
life  is  used  by  the  author  as  a  thread  whereon  to  hang  his  disqvisitioni. 
Passeroni  ridicules  or  reproves  t(ie  numerous  follies  aqd  vices  of  society 
in  a  good-humoured  and  often  highly-amusing  strain,  and  his  verses, 
like  those  of  Ovid,  seem  to  flow  naturally  and  without  efibrt  from  his 
pen.  This  facility,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  style,  con- 
stitute the  principal  charm  of  the  poem.  Passeroni  wrote  also  seven 
volumes  of  fables  in  verse,  chiefly  imitations  of  those  of  ^sop,  Phsedrus, 
and  Avienua     He  died  at  Milan,  December  26,  1803. 

PASSIQNA'NO,  DOME'NICO  DA,  or  DOMBNICO  CRESTI, 
Cavaliere,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Some  accounts  give  1560,  but  this  is  probably  too  late ;  Baglione  says 
he  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  died  in  1638,  which  would  place  his 
birth  \n  1557  or  1558.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
lived  some  (ime  in  Venice,  where  he  acquired  a  decided  preference  for 
the  Venetian  school  of  paintings  and  especially  the  works  of  Paolo 
Veroneaa  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  popes  Paul  V.  and  Urban  VIIL :  he  painted  the 
'  CruciSxion  of  St.  Peter '  for  the  Capella  Clementina  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  for  which  he  was  created  Cavaliere 
deir  Abito  di  Criato.    He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Florence, 


and  he  was  one  of  the  most  influeniaal  of  those  painters  who  contri- 
buted towards  the  reform  of  the  Florentine  school  by  improving  ijhe 
taste  for  colour  and  rendering  the  mannered  anatomical  sd^ool  less 
popular.  Passignano  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Cig;oli,  and  in 
said  to  have  been  the  ma<;ter  of  Lodovioo  Ca;:acc\  while  in  Florence. 
Ue  had  many  scholais,  of  whom  Pietro  Sorri  of  Siena  ws^  the  mo^ 
distinguished.    He  died  at  Florence,  May  17^  1688. 

PASSIONE'I,  DOMB'NICO,  was  hon^  in  1682,  at  Fossombrone.  in 
the  duchy  of  XJrbmp.  He  studied  at  Rome,  after  which  h,e  received 
holy  ordOTS,  and  was  employed  in  several  offices  under  the  ps^al  court. 
Ue  also  distinguished  himself  in  classical  hHiming  an^  the  study  of 
antiquities,  and  collected  a  valuable  library  of  scarce  works  and  manu- 
scripts. He  was  a  correspondent  of  Montfac^oon  and  other  learned 
men  of  his  age.  In  1706  he  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  France,  and 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  Veaided  some  time.  He  was 
appointed  papal  nundo  to  the  Congress  of  XTtreoht,  in  1712,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Congress  of  Baden  in  1714.  Ou  his  return  to  Rome  f^m 
these  missions,  he  resumed  his  favourite  studies,  but  in  1721  was  sent 
by  Innocent  XIII.  as  nuncio  to  the  Helvetic  Confederation :  he  resided 
in  that  capacity  at  Luzem  till  1729,  when  he  proceeded  as  nuncio  to 
Vienna.  Passionei  wrote  a  journal  of  his  Swiss  mission,  entitled 
*Acta  Apostolicss  Legationis  in  Helvetia,'  4to,  Ziirich,  1729.  Ue 
returned  from  Vienna  in  1738,  and  was  made  *  secretary  for  the  briefli' 
and  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Ephesus.  '^o  was  also 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  FideL  Not- 
withstanding all  these  duties,  he  found  time  to  pursue  his  favourite 
studies  and  to  keep  up  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Maupertuis, 
Eckardt,  Ruinart,  Gronovius,  Bianchini,  and  other  learned  contempo- 
rariea  He  had  a  country-house  at  Frasci^ti,  where  he  formed  a 
museum.  His  nephew,  Benedetto  Passionei,  published  the  iixscrip- 
tions  in  this  collection,  'Iscrizioni  Antiche  con  Annotazioni,'  folio, 
Lucca,  1765.  In  17o5  Cardinal  Passionei  was  made  librarian  of  the 
Vatican.  He  died  at  Frascati  in  1761.  Passionei  was  a  member  of 
most  Italian  academies  and  also  Of  that  of  *the  Inscriptions'  at  Paris. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  witk  whom  how- 
ever he  had  frequent  altercations,  being  very  tenacious  of  his  opinions 
and  not  at  all  courtly  disposed.  He  was  particularly  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  "^as  very  careful  not  to  admit  any  of  their  works  into  his 
library.  His  books  were  purchased  after  his  death  by  the  Augustii^e 
monastery,  and  added  to  their  fine  library,  wl^ich  is  stj^led  the  '  Ai^gs* 
lica,'  and  is  one  of  the  principal  public  libraries  at  Rome.  Passionei 
revised,  together  with '  Fontanini,  the  '  Liber  Diurnus  Pontificum,' 
edited  several  other  works,  and  wrote  in  Italian  a  funeral  panegyric 
on  Piinee  Eugene.  He  was  a  great  promoter  o.f  learning,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  last 
century.  (Galletti,  Memorie  per  tenfvre  alia  Storia  ddla  Vita  del 
Cardinal  PastUmei,  Rome,  1762.) 

PATEL,  PIEI^RB,  was  bom  in  1654,  but  though  a  native  of  France 
neither  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  tl^e  master  uuder  whom  he  studied 
is  known,  which  is  not  a  Uttle  surpri^^ing,  considering  the  high  and 
deserved  admiration  in  which  his  works  are  held.  He  appeals  to  have 
taken  Claude  Lorraine  for  his  model,  and  in  his  own  country  he  is 
called  the  French  Claude.  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that  he  equalled 
that  great  artist,  yet  it  is  no  mean  honour  to  have  imitated  him  suc- 
cessfully. His  works  show  that  (le  diligently  studied  nature.  His 
subjects  were  alwt^s  well  phd^en^  his  foregrounds  are  judiciously 
brpken,  his  distances  admirable ;  the  scenery,  rocks,  and  the  forms  of 
his  trees  remarkably  elegant  and  airy.  The  antique  buildings,  ruins  of 
aqueducts,  yases,  and  other  omapo^ents  give  great  variety  and  richness 
to  his  picturea  His  touch  is  light  and  firm ;  his  colouring  plear  and 
natural;  and  }ub  figures  are  generally  elegant  and  correctly  drawn. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1703.  Hq'  had  a  son^  also  named  Pierre 
Patel,  who  likewise  practised  as  a  landscane-painter,  but'  was  much 
inferior  to  his  fatter. 

PATE'ROULUS,  VELLE'IU9^  was  bqrn  about  B.o.  19.  He  served 
ii^  the  fF°^7  uQ^^^i'  Air^ustus,  was  made  military  tribune,  and  accom- 
panied Tiberius  in  his  German  apd  lllyrian  can^pai^s.  On  hi^  return 
to  Rome  he  was  appointed  successively  quaestor,  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  lastly  prsetor,  which  office  he  filled  in  ^he  year  of  the  death  of 
Augustus.  He  wrote  his  abridgment  of  Roman  Jiistory,  which  he 
ad<^resse8  to  the  consul  Vinicius  or  Vinutius'  Quartinus,  in  a.d.  30,  the 
ycarb^efore  the  proscription  of  Sejanus.  Patefculus  'is  supposed  to 
have  lost  his  life  at  the  time  when  Sejapus  suffered,  as  he  wi^  a  f^ieufi 
of  that  favourite,  whoqi  he  praises  in  a  rathef  fulsome  strain  near  the 
end  of  his  work,  ^he  '  Historicp  Rbmanaa*  of  Paterculus  consists  of 
two  books.  The  first  begins  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  efirly  history  of 
Qreecp  after  the  Trojian  war,  and' of  the" Greek  CQlonies  In  Italy;  it 
then  poentions  the  foundation  of  ^oipe  and  the  establishment  of  a 
senate  by  Ropiuli^s,  after  whjch  there  is  an  hiatus  of  600  years,  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  manuscript.  'I^he  work,  t^s  we 
have  it,  is  resumed  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  Perseus)  and'  lipe^y 
relates  its  result,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  both  Corinth  and 
Carthage.  The  second  book  is  complete,  and  written  piqre  at  lengtl). 
It  treats  of  the  disturbances  of  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Marine  and  SuUa,  of  those  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  and  lastly  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  concluding 
with  a  panegyric  on  Tiberius  and  Sejanus.  It  serves  in  some  xpeasur^ 
as  a  substitute  for  the  lost  books  of  Livy.     The  writer  expresses  him- 
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leif  with  tolerable  fiurness  concerniDg  the  ciTil  wan,  until  he  comes 
to  hiB  own  times,  when  he  adopts  a  laudatory  style  towsidi  the 
existiog  powers.  His  diction  is  elegant  and  fiuent.  The  work  of 
Paterculus  has  been  often  printed.  The  Bipont  edition,  1780,  with 
Dod  well's  '  Annales  VeUeiani,'  is  a  nsefol  edition ;  bat  a  still  better, 

Grhaps,  is  that  of  Rnhnken,  Logd.  1789 ;  reprinted  by  Frots<dier, 
ps.  1880-89. 

PATEBSON,  WILLIAM.  Of  the  early  history  of  this  man,  who 
originated  several  celebrated  projects,  little  is  known.  By  some 
accounts  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  to  the  clerical  profession, 
to  have  been  sent  as  a  missionsry  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  have 
subsequently  become  a  buccaneer.  In  the  account  however  of  the 
parish  of  Tinwald,  Dumfries-shire^  in  the  first  volume  of  the  old 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  bom  at  Skip- 
myre  in  that  parish  about  the  year  1660,  that  he  was  respectably 
connected,  and  that  he  more  than  once  sat  for  Dumfries-shir^  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland.  Whatever  may  be  his  early  history,  he  must 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
commerce  and  institutions  of  foreign  coimtries,  and  be  was  probably 
an  extensiye  traveller.  His  schemes  regarding  banking  and  trading 
projects  are  said  to  have  been  first  offered  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munities in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  have  been  coldly  received.  He 
subsequently  laid  his  plans  before  the  merchants  of  London,  and  it 
seems  to  be  nowhere  doubted  that  th^  were  the  foundation  of  the 
project  of  the  Bank  of  England,  incorporated  in  1694.  From  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  scheme  was  brought  into  a  working  shape,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  very  little  alteration  was  made  on  the  original 
suggestions  of  Paterson.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  inventor  was 
for  any  length  of  time  practically  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
institution.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  rich  capitalists,  once  possessed 
of  his  idess^  quarrelled  with  him,  set  him  adrift,  and  managed  his 
project  for  their  own  peculiar  advantage.  It  is  probable  however 
that  Paterson,  though  so  able  a  schemer,  was  a  bad  practical  man  of 
business ;  that  his  invention  was  perpetually  on  the  wing,  and  that 
he  could  not  setUe  down  to  the  routine  of  business  with  much 
advantage  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 

His  next  project,  if  it  was  not  conceived  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  Bank,  was  the  renowned  Darien  expedition.  Scotiand  was  at 
that  time  filled  with  active  and  enterprising  spirits^  who,  by  the  two 
kingdoms  being  under  one  crown,  had  lost  much  of  that  department 
of  foreiffu  service  which  their  ancestors  had  held  in  states  at  war  with 
England.  There  was  an  earnest  desire  to  rival  England  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  in  colonies,  of  which  Scotland  was  not  pre- 
viously possessed.  An  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  was  passed  on 
the  26th  of  June  1695,  incorporating  certain  persons  by  name,  of 
whom  Paterson  was  one^  with  powers  to  add  to  tiieir  number,  to  be 
called  '  The  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies.' 
Yezy  important  privileges,  both  in  connection  vrith  foreign  trade  and 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  were  conferred  on  the  members. 
The  company  raised  a  large  subscription  in  En^nd.  Its  progress 
roused  the  English  jealousy  of  trade,  and  after  some  representations 
by  the  Esst  India  Company  and  other  bodies,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment presented  an  address  to  King  William,  m  which  they  stated, 
''that  by  reason  of  the  superior  advantages  granted  to  the  Scottish 
East  India  Company,  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Indian  trade  in 
England,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  and  shipping  of  this  nation  would 
be  carried  thither,  by  which  means  ScotUnd  would  be  rendered  a  free 
port*  and  Europe  from  thence  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  Esst 
much  cheaper  than  through  them,  and  thus  a  great  article  io  the 
balance  of  foreign  commerce  would  be  lost  to  England,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  national  navigation  and  the  royal  revenue."  In  fact^ 
under  the  guise  of  a  company  having  a  monopoly,  PatersQn's  plan 
would  have  developed  itself,  had  it  come  into  full  operation,  as  a 
nucleus  of  free  trade  ;  and  its  opponents  rather /eit  how  unable  they 
would  be  to  compete  with  this  untranunelled  community,  than  saw  in 
its  constitution  any  general  principle  of  superiority  to  the  restrictive 
commercial  system  with  which  they  wero  connected.  "  We  do  hereby 
publish  and  declare,"  says  the  first  proclamation  of  the  company, 
•  that  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  nation  or  people  soeyer,  are  and 
shall  from  henceforward  be  equally  free^  and  alike  capable  of  the  said 
properties,  privileges,  protections,  and  immunities,  and  rights  of 
government  granted  unto  us ;  and  the  merohants  and  merchant-ships 
{>/*U. nations  may  freely  come  to  and  trade  with  us  without  being 
liable  m  their  persons  and  goods  to  any  manner  of  capture,  oonfiscation, 
seisure,  forfeiture,  attachment,  arrest,  restraint^  or  prohibition,  for  or 
by  reason  of  any  embargo,  breach  of  the  peace,  letter  of  marque,  or 
reprisals,  dechuration  of  war  with  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  state, 
or  upon  any  other  account  or  pretence  whatsoever.  And  we  hereby 
not  only  granl^  concede,  and  declare  a  general  and  equal  freedom  of 
government  and  trade  to  those  of  all  nations  who  shall  hereafter  be  of 
or  concerned  with  us,  but  also  a  full  and  free  liberty  of  conscience  in 
matten  of  religion." 

In  contemplation  of  a  company  oonductcd  on  such  principles,  the 
two  bouses  of  the  English  parliament  represented  that  *•  the  privileges 
granted  their  company  would  render  their  country  the  general  store- 
house for  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  timber;  the  low  rates  at 
which  they  would  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  manufactures  would 
render  it  impossible  for  the  English  to  compete  with  them."    King 


William  was  induced  to  discountensnce  the  undertaking,  and  the  pro- 
jectors were  deprived  of  all  aid,  not  only  from  England  but  from  foreign 
speculators.  This  only  made  the  scheme  a  mora  truly  national  object, 
and  all  the  disposable  wealth  of  Scotland  was  speedily  embarked  in  it 
The  main  scheme  of  the  company  was  to  establirii  a  oolony  at  Darien, 
when  Paterson  believed  that  it  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  highway 
of  the  world,  and  form  the  emporium  where  the  commerce  of  the  Eist 
would  meet  that  of  the  west  With  all  due  respect  for  the  prindples 
on  which  tiie  commerce  was  to  be  conducted,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
the  place  possessed  all  the  peculiar  advantages  which  he  attributed  to 
it>  especially  at  a  time  when  regular  commercial  enterprise  had  made 
so  comparatively  littie  progress  over  the  globe.  The  expedition  set 
out  on  the  26th  of  July  1698;  its  disastrous  results  may  be  fouDd 
recorded  in  the  ordinary  histories  of  the  period,  and  particularly  in 
Sir  John  Dalrymple*s  Memoirs.  Paterson  was  ambitious,  but  not 
mercenary,  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  company  he  had  resigned 
the  profits  which  those  confident  of  its  success  had  assigned  to  him. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  preyed  deeply  on  his  spirits,  and  grief 
and  disappointment  brought  him,  during  his  return  home,  to  the 
borders  of  lunacy.  He  lived  subsequentiy  a  life  of  obscurity,  and  the 
period  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

*PATON,  SIR  JOSEPH  NOEL,  bom  at  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire. 
in  1823 ;  and  received  his  education  as  an  artist  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  and  we  believe  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  He  first 
became  known  to  the  public  by  his  cartoon  of '  The  Spirit  of  Religion,' 
which  obtained  one  of  the  three  premiums  of  2002.,  awarded  at  the 
cartoon  competition  in  Westminster  Hall,  1845.  In  1847  the  Fioa 
Arte  Commissionera  awarded  him  a  second  class  prise  of  SOO^  at  the 
Westminster  Hall  competition  for  his  oil-paintings  of '  Christ  besring 
the  Cross,'  and  *  Reconciliation  of  Obev>n  and  Titania ; '  but  he  wm 
not  in  consequence  of  these  successes  called  upon  to  execute  any 
work  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Paton  resides  at 
Edinburgh,  and  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  oneofthemoit 
promising  of  their  rising  painters.  The  following  are  among  his  prin- 
cipal pictures:  'Quarz^  of  Oberon  and  Titania,'  purchased  for  the 
Scottish  National  QaUeiy;  'Dante  meditating  the  episode  of  Fran- 
ceses,'1852;  'The  Dead  Lady,' 1854;  'The  Punuit  of  Pleasure,' 1855; 
and  *  Home,'  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1856,  and 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  sentimental  dasa  of  paintings 
called  forth  by  the  recent  war.    He  was  knighted  in  1867. 

PATRICK,  ST.,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  born,  according  to 
Usher  and  Tillemont^  in  the  year  872.  The  former  places  his  death 
in  493,  but  TiUemont  about  454.  Nennius  says  he  died  fifty-seven 
years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Columba,  consequently  in  464. 

The  two  principal  ancient  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  are,  that  compiled  by 
Jocelin,  a  Cistercian  monk,  in  the  12th  century,  who  quotes  four  Lives 
written  by  disciples  of  the  saint ;  and  that  by  Probus,  who,  acoordiog 
to  the  BoUandists,  lived  in  the  7th  century.  In  both,  legendary  tales 
are  intermixed.  The  chief  authentic  information  we  posses  concern- 
ing this  saint  is  obtuned  from  his  own  writings,  his  'Confession/ 
and  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Corotic,  a  prince  in  some  part  of 
Wales,  after  the  Britons  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  vho 
made  a  descent  upon  Ireland  during  St.  Patrick's  mission  to  that 
country.  From  the  '  Confession,'  we  learn  that  he  was  bom  in  a 
viUage  called  Bonaven  Tabemiss,  supposed  to  be  the  town  of  Kil- 
Patrick  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  between  Dumbarton 
and  Glasgow.  He  calls  himself  both  a  Briton  and  a  Roman,  meaning 
of  mixed  extraction ;  and  says  his  father  was  of  a  good  family,  named 
Calphurniueu  His  mother  wss  Concha,  or  Coochessa,  who,  acoordiog 
to  some  writers,  was  niece  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  According  to 
Nennius,  St.  Patrick's  original  name  was  Maur ;  that  of  Patricius  was 
given  to  him  by  Pope  Celestine  when  he  consecrated  him  a  biaho]^ 
and  sent  him  as  a  minionary  into  Ireland  in  433. 

Jones,  in  his  '  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh  Bards,'  folio,  Lond., 
1794,  p.  13,  says  St  Patrick  was  bom  in  the  vale  of  Rhos  in  Pembroke- 
shire. His  festival  is  marked  on  the  17th  of  March  in  the  *  Martyrology ' 
of  Bede. 

(Acta  Scmetorwn  of  the  BoUandists,  'Month  of  Msxch,'  vol  ii, 
ppy  517-592;  Butier,  Lives  of  the  SainU,  8yo,  Dublin,  voL  iii,  pp.  17<^ 
186,  1779.) 

PATRICE,  SIMON,  a  prolate  of  the  English  Church,  distinguished 
as  the  author  of  many  excellent  works  in  practical  divinity  and  expo- 
sitory theology,  was  bom  in  1626.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Gainsborough,  educated  in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  chwf 
scene  of  his  public  labours  as  a  clergyman  was  the  pansh  of  St.  Faurs, 
Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was  rector  -till  higher  preferment  was 
bestowed  upon  him :  he  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  1679,  Bishop 
of  Chichester  in  1689,  and  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1691.    He  died  in  1707. 

The  tities  of  his  writings  will  show  at  once  their  nature  and  tendency 
to  have  been  to  promote  Christian  piety  and  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  In  their  day  they  were  much  esteemed,  and  they  are  still 
valued  as  among  the  best  helps  to  devotion : — '  Heart's  Ease,'  'Parable 
of  the  Pilgrim,'  'Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,' '  The  Friendly 
Debate,'  *  The  Christian  Sacrifice,'  *  The  Devout  Christian,'  •  Advice  to 
a  Friend,'  'Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  justified,'  'The  Glorious 
Epiphany.'  Besides  these  there  are  his  '  Paraphrase '  and  <  Comments 
on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  several  times 
reprinted.    These  writings  are  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Patricks 
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reputation.  He  also  completed  and  published  Qanton*8 '  History  of 
the  Church  of  Peterborough.' 

PAUL,  SAINT,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  originally  called 
Saul,  was  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Though  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  a  Pharisee  of  the  most  rigid  sect,  he  was  by  birth  a 
Roman  citizen — a  privilege  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  upon  some  of 
whom  it  had  probably  been  conferred  for  services  rendered  to  the 
state.  The  year  of  his  nativity  is  not  known.  He  was  present  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  a.d.  34,  on  which  occasion  he  is  first  introduced 
to  our  notice,  and  is  called  a  young  man.  He  learned  the  art  of  tent- 
making,  not  with  the  intention  of  meJdng  it  the  occupation  of  his  life, 
but  because  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews,  even  of  the  highest 
respectability,  to  instruct  their  youth  in  some  mechanical  art.  Having 
been  educated  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  for  which  Tarsus  was  then 
highly  celebrated  (Strabo,  p.  673,  Casaub.),  and  in  which  he  undoubtedly 
made  great  proficiency,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  laws  and 
traditions  of  his  people  under  Qamaliel,  a  distinguished  RabbL  Being 
a  man  of  great  talent,  ardent  mind,  and  inflexible  resolution,  and  being 
devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  whose  origin  and 
antiquity  alike  impressed  and  fascinated  his  imagination,  he  contem- 
plated with  alarm  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  new  religion. 
Accordingly  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  against  the  Chris- 
tiaos,  and  pursued  them  with  such  seal  and  fury,  that  his  conduct 
towards  them  is  desoribed  as  "breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter.'*  He  obtained  letters  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  and  also  to  the  governor,  authorising  him  to 
apprehend  and  bring  to  Jerusalem  whomsoever  of  the  disciples  he 
might  find  there.  AVhile  on  his  journey  for  this  purpose  his  miracu- 
lous conversion  took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  event,  so  import- 
ant in  its  results  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Christianity,  occurred 
in  85,  two  years  after  the  orudfibcion  of  our  Lord. 

After  hia  baptism  at  Damascus  he  went  into  Arabia.  In  38  we  find 
him  again  at  Damascus;  and  from  this  place,  as  likewise  from  Jeru- 
salem shortly  after,  he  was  compelled  to  escape  secretly  and  by  night, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  perseverance  with  which  the  Jews  sought  Ids 
life,  for  preaching  with  so  much  boldness  and  success  the  religion 
which  he  once  laboured  to  destroy.  From  Jerusalem  he  retired  to 
Tarsus,  his  native  city,  and  was  employed  for  some  years  in  propa- 
gating the  faith  through  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
Up  to  this  time  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles 
had  been  confined  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  a 
Qentile,  was  a  very  significant  indication  that  Christianity  was  intended 
not  for  one  country  or  one  people,  but  for  all  mankind,  without  dis- 
tiuction  of  race  or  nation.  This  was  the  conclusion  inferred  both  by 
the  apostles  and  the  Jewish  converts  at  Jerusalem.  Immediately 
therefore  the  object  of  their  miwion  was  extended ;  and  instMd  of 
being  restricted  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  now  comprehended  idl 
mankind.  Into  thii  great  idea,  that  of  founding  a  religion  for  the 
entire  human  race,  St.  Paul  entered  with  all  the  ardour  and  devotion 
which  characterised  his  mind.  He  departed  from  Tarsus  in  42 ;  and 
in  conjunction  vnth  Barnabas,  who  had  been  sent  from  Jerusalem  for 
the  purx>ose,  preached  to  the  Qentiles  at  Antioch  with  the  greatest 
success.  But  the  views  he  had  formed  of  Christianity  as  a  tmiversal 
religion  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his 
labours,  and  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  more  remote  provinces.  To 
this  work  be  and  Barnabas  were  divinely  appointed  (Acts  xiii.) ;  and 
he  commenced  his  first  apostolic  journey  in  45,  ten  years  after  his 
conversion.  In  company  with  Baniabas  and  Mark  the  evangelist,  he 
sailed  from  Seleucia,  and  successively  visited  Salamis  and  Paphos  in 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus ;  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia ; 
Iconiam,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  in  Lyoaonia ;  and  made  converts  and 
founded  churches  in  these  places.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria.  While  at  Antioch  he  was  engaged  in  a 
most  important  controversy  with  some  Jewish  Christians,  who  asserted 
that  circumciBion  was  necessary  to  be  observed  by  converts  to  the  new 
faith.  St.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  Christianity  entirely 
superseded  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  required  conformity  to  none  of  its 
rites.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  council  of  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  after  much  deliberation,  decided  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  St  Paul  had  taken.  The  decision  was  declared  to  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Gentile  converts  at  Antioch  and  other  places. 

In  the  year  50  St  Paul  commenced  Ms  second  apostolic  journey. 
Leaving  Antioch,  and  passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  traversed 
the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor  and  came  to  Troas.  From  Troas,  in 
obedienoe  to  the  direction  of  a  vision,  he  sailed  over  into  Europe;  and 
after  preaching  the  gospel  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berosa,  and 
Athens,  arrived  at  Corinth,  where  he  abode  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  establishing  an  important  Christian  commu- 
nity in  that  learned,  wealthy,  and  voluptuous  city.  From  Corinth  he 
sailed  to  £phesus,  and  thence  to  Casarea ;  and,  taking  Jerusalem  in 
his  way,  returned  to  Antioch  in  53.  During  this  journey  he  wrote 
his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians; 
the  two  former,  and  probably  the  latter,  from  Corinth. 

Having  remained  a  short  time  at  Antioch,  he  in  54  set  out  upon  his 
third  and  last  apostolic  journey.  He  visited  the  churches  in  Qalatia 
and  Phrygian  and  thence  came  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  about  two 
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years.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
preached  the  gospel  with  so  much  success  that  not  only  were  great 
numbers  converted  to  Christianity,  but  those  who  practised  incan- 
tations and  magical  arts  and  other  gross  superstitions,  for  which 
Ephesus  was  notorious,  renounced  their  practices,  burnt  their  books 
and  divining  instruments,  and  professed  their  faith  in  the  new  religion. 
After  the  disturbance  raised  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  the  apostle 
deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  Ephesus.  He  went  to  Troas,  and  thence 
passed  over  into  Europe,  visiting  the  churches  which  he  had  planted 
in  Macedonia  and  Qreeoe.  From  Corinth,  where  he  remained  about 
three  months,  he  returned  by  Macedonia  to  Asia;  and  taking  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  the  elders  of  the  Epheeian  church  at  Miletus, 
embarked  for  Csssarea,  and  in  58  terminated  his  journey  at  Jerusalem. 
On  this  journey  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
Ephesus;  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  one  to  Titus,  and  the 
second  to  the  Corinthians,  from  Macedonia ;  and  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  from  Corinth.  These  journeys  occupied  him  about  thirteen 
years. 

When  St.  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem  some  Asiatic  Jews,  seeing  him  in 
the  Temple,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  populace  against  him  by 
denouncing  him  as  a  dangerous  and  destructive  agitator,  who  was 
aiming  to  abolish  all  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  teaching 
things  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  polluting  the  holy  Temple 
by  introducing  the  unciroumoised  heathen  within  its  precincts.  The 
mob,  roused  by  this  appeal  to  their  passions  and  their  prejudicesp 
would  have  murdered  the  apostle  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the 
o£5cer  of  the  Temple  guard.  The  subsequent  events — his  examination 
beforo  the  Sanhedrim,  his  defence  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  long 
confinement  at  Cesarea,  his  appealing  to  the  emperor,  and  his  arrival 
at  Rome  in  61,  after  a  most  tempestuous  passage — aro  ciroumstan* 
tially  related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts.  He  remained  in  Rome^ 
in  his  own  hired  house,  under  the  custody  of  a  soldier,  for  two  years, 
and  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippiaos,  Colos^ians, 
Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon.  The  Scripture  history  here  leaves  him ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  after  his  first  impmonment  at  Rome,  which 
terminated  in  63,  he  visited  Judssa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Qroece,  and 
returned  to  Rome  in  65,  where  he  was  imprisoned  a  second  time. 
*'  Knowing  his  departure  to  be  at  hand,"  he  wrote  hid  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy;  and  it  is  supposed  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
year  66. 

St.  Paul  was  an  extraordmary  man,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  mission  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age ;  was  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  jurists  of  the  East;  possessed  a 
powerful  intellect,  which  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  caro ;  was 
strong  in  feeling,  firm  in  resolution,  quick  in  perception,  and  sound  ui 
the  decisions  of  his  judgment.  He  had  too  much  penetration  to  be 
himself  easily  deceived,  and  too  much  honesty  to  attempt  to  deceive 
others.  His  devoted  attachment  to  the  old  and  time-honoured  insti-  ■ 
tutions  of  his  nation,  and  the  zeal  and  ability  he  displayed  in  their 
defence— his  ambition,  mental  power,  and  restless  activity — and  the 
well-grounded  apprehensions  with  which  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  had  filled  the  imaginations  of  many,  and  which  he  alone 
seemed  competent  to  dissipate,  combined  to  make  him  an  object  of 
general  attention  to  his  countrymen,  and  prepara  for  him  a  career  of 
distinction  and  emolument  His  conversion  therefore,  which  involved 
the  loss  of  all  his  brilliant  prospects,  has,  next  to  the  miracles  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  been  justly  contemplated  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  memorable  events  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Christianity. 

From  being  a  furious  sealot,  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  persecutor  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Chtist,  St.  Paul  became  a  disciple  himself,  and 
a  most  energetic  advocate  of  the  faith  which  he  had  once  attempted  to 
destroy.  After  his  conversion  St  Paul  was  indefatigable  in  preaching 
the  gospel.  His  perseverance  never  tired— his  courage  was  never 
daunted.  He  was  the  main  instrument  of  carrying  the  Christian 
religion  among  the  Qentaes;  and  in  this  mission  his  labours  were 
continued  through  a  period  of  many  years,  and  spread  over  a  territory 
of  vast  extent  Judeea,  Syria,  and  espedally  Asia  Minor  were  filled 
with  monuments  of  his  zeaL  He  also  passed  over  into  Europe,  wharo 
he  made  converts  and  planted  churohes.  In  this  righteous  cause  he 
was  deterred  by  no  difficulties  and  no  persecutions.  He  groups 
together  in  one  passage  the  dangers  which  he  had  encounterod :  he 
speaks  of  toils,  stripes,  prisons,  deaths — of  being  stoned  and  ship- 
wrecked— of  perils  in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness,  on  dry  land  and 
on  the  ocean,  from  false  friends  and  open  foes— of  watchings  and 
weariness,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  nakedness.  "  We  see 
him,"  says  Paley,  "  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  travelling  from 
country  to  country,  enduring  every  species  of  hardship,  assaulted  by 
the  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left 
for  dead ;  expecting  wherever  he  came  the  same  treatment ;  yet,  when 
driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety, 
want,  labour,  persecution,  and  l£e  prospect  of  death." 

The  exertions  of  this  great  apostle  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  were 
not  confined  to  bodily  toil  and  personal  instruction.  He  was  the 
author  of  fourteen  epistles  to  individuals,  and  to  churches,  on  various 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  practice,  and  discipline.    These  epistles 
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oonatitute  a  very  conuderable  and  most  iinp<MrtaDt  part  of  the  New 
TestamtiDti  They  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  geniuB  and  great 
abUitiea;  of  clear  oonception,  fervid  imagination,  lofty  intelleoty  and 
a  lairge  and  Uberal  heart.  His  style  is  strong  and  animated ;  unla- 
boured and  without  artifice  in  its  constructiou ;  often  broken  and 
abrupt;  it  abounds  in  transitions,  and  brief  and  rapid  allusion  to 
existing  errors,  practices^  and  habits  of  tiiought,  from  which  he  draws 
the  modt  apt  illustrations.  He  addretees,  by  turns,  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  the  passions,  the  heart  He  unites  a  severe  logic  with 
the  noblest  eloquoEioe.  The  loftiest  truths  are  made  subnervieut  to 
the  most  sober,  puro,  and  rational  morality ;  a  morality  essentially 
lutictioal,  and  admirably  adapted  to  huuiaa  oharacter  aud  human 
oircumstanoes*  If  he  exhorts,  it  is  with  iutenee  earnestness ;  if  he 
reproves,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  aud  kindness ;  and  whether 
he  reasons*  or  advises,  or  admonishes,  or  consolea,  a  manly  gravity  and 
seriousness  pervade  his  thoughta.  Full  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  his  subject,  his  ideas  fiow  Irom  him  with  irresistible  rapidity  ;  aud 
borne  along  by  the  sublimity  of  his  theme,  and  the  vastness  of  his 
conceptions,  he  stays  not  to  arrange  his  words  aud  adorn  his  periods. 
His  arguments  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his  reader ;  sometimes 
disclosing  in  a  few  words  the  profoundest  views  of  Christian  truth. 
His  appeals  to  the  passions  are  equally  efieotive.  Hope  and  fear  are 
Importaut  springs  of  human  action ;  to  these  he  addresses  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  reason ;  not  by  cold  speculation  on  abetraofc  fitnesses,  but 
by  the  solemn  infallibilities  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  an 
eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  With  a  like  mastery  and  success  he 
interests  the  affections  and  the  higher  moral  faculties.  Though  din- 
4ilainiing  the  *'  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom/'  he  could,  when  the 
occasion  required  it,  use  the  arts  and  display  the  accomplishments  of 
the  rhetorician.  His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles  are  worthy 
of  the  Roman  senate;  and  his  answers,  ^hen  at  the  bar,  to  the 
questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  are  distinguished  for  their 
address  and  their  dignity*  At  the  same  time,  wherever  he  happened 
to  be,  whether  among  the  Jews  in  Pisidia,  or  the  Oentiles  at  Lystrs, 
or  the  poUshed  Greeks  at  Athens,  or  pleading  before  Felix  and  Agrippa, 
hia  discourses  are  adapted  with  adbairabla  judgment  and  ability  to  the 
character  and  capacities  of  his  several  audiences.  On  the  subject  of 
St  Paul's  writings,  see  Dr.  Harwood,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Newton ; 
and  especially  the  very  valuable  'life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul'  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Church  that  Paul  was  beheaded  near 
Rome,  and  buried  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  Via  Ostiensis ; 
and  a  magnificent  cathedral,  dedicated  to  his  memory,  was  built  over 
hia  supposed  grave  by  Constantino. 

PAUL-  OF  SAMO'SATA  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Antiooh  in  A.11.  260. 
In  consequence  of  being  supposed  to  hold  heterodox  ojanions  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  a  sjnod  was  assembled  at  Antioch  about 
2C4  to  inquire  into  his  sentiments.  After  holding  sevend  meetings', 
this  s^nod  was  unable  to  extract  from  Paul  an  avowal  of  his  suspected 
heresies.  In  the  year  269  another  synod  was  convened  on  this  busioess, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  bishops,  at  which  Malchion,  a  rheto- 
rician and  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  succeeded  in  convicting 
Paul  of  the  erroneous  opinions  imputed  to  him.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  this  synod,  which  wrote  an  epistle  to  l)ionyBius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  empire,  giving  the  reasons  tor  their 
decision.  Fragments  of  this  epistle  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
Though  deprived  of  hia  bishopric,  Paul  refused  (probably  under  the 
protection  of  2ienobia,  who  is  known  to  have  favoured  him)  to  give  up 
*'  the  house  of  the  church"  till  the  year  272  or  273,  when  the  bishops 
who  had  excommunicated  him  applied  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  who 
compelled  Paul  to  yield.  It  is  probable  that  he  continued  after  this 
to  propagate  hia  doctiines.  His  followers  formed  a  sect  under  the 
name  of  Pauliaus  or  Psulianista,  which  seems  to  have  lasted  to  the 
5th  century.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  who 
ordered  those  baptised  among  them  to  be  re-baptised. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  his  doctrines  are  not  very  dear.  The 
synodical  epistle  of  the  council  which  deposed  him  speaks  less  of  them 
than  of  his  personal  character,  which  la  represented  as  marked  by 
pride  and  arrogance,  haughtiness  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and 
great  love  of  pomp  aud  display.  He  held  some  secular  office  together 
with  bis  bishopric.  The  following  statement  of  his  opinions  by 
Mosbeim  appears,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  to  be 
tolerably  correct :— **  That  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  God, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reason  and  activity  do  in  man ; 
that  Christ  was  bom  a  mere  man;  but  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of 
the  Father  descended  into  him,  and  by  him  wrought  mirades  upon 
earth,  and  instructed  the  nations ;  and,  finally;  that  on  account  of  this 
union  of  the  divine  Word  with  the  man  Jtsus,  Christ  mighty  though 
improperly,  be  called  God." 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAULUS  BIA'CONUS,  ealled  also 
WAENEFRiDus  from  hia  father's  name,  was  bom  about  740  at  the  town 
of  FriuU  (Forum  Julii).  He  became  attached  to  the  court  of  Rachis, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  afterwards  (about  763)  he  left  the  courts 
and  was  ordained  deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia.  He  returned  to 
the  court  on  the  invitation  of  Desiderius,  successor  of  Rachis,  by  whom 
he  was  naade  chancellor.  About  the  part  of  his  life  which  followed 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Desiderius  by  Cliarlemagne  in  774, 
ve  know  nothing  for  certam;  but  the  most  probable  account  is,  that 


he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  afterwards  entored  tiie  oslebnted 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  whence  he  addressed  to  Chariemagne  in 
the  year  781  an  elegy,  in  whieh  he  implores  the  release  of  a  brother 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  Lombard  war.  About  this  tiara 
Charlemagne  appears  to  have  attached  him  to  his  court  He  wm 
employed  to  iastruct  in  Greek  the  clergymen  who  were  to  aooompaDy 
the  emperor's  daughter  Rotrude  in  her  journey  to  Constantinople  tj 
be  married  to  the  son  of  the  Empress  Irene.  Paul  visited  France,  aotl 
stsyed  some  time  at  Metz,  of  the  early  biaUops  of  which  city  he  wrot« 
a  history.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Monte  Casino^  where  ho  died 
about  the  year  799. 

As  a  poet,  Paul  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  of  praise 
by  his  contemporary  Peter  of  Pisa.  His  poems,  which  are  really  good, 
consist  chiefly  of  hymns  and  other  short  pieees  in  Latin.  His  Uaa& 
re«tB  however  chiefly  on  his  merits  as  an  historian.'  His  works  were  :— 
1 .  '  Historia  Miscella.'  a  Roman  history  consisting  of  twent/'lour  boob, 
of  which  the  first  eleven  contain  the  hi>*tory  of  Eutropias;  the  nex: 
five^  by  Paul  himself,  contain  the  period  firom  tlie  reign  of  Valentiniaa 
to  that  of  Justinian ;  the  remaining  books  are  attributed  to  Landulphu^ 
Sagax.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  in  Muratori's  '  Reram  Itali- 
carum  Scriptores.*  2.  '  De  Gestis  Longobardarum  Libri  Sex,'  a  hiitor/ 
of  the  Lombards :  his  most  valuable  work.  This  is  also  contsioed  in 
Muratori's  collection.  3.  '  Gesta  Kpisooporum  Metensiunt'  4.  'Lifo 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great'  5.  <  Excerpta '  from  Festus,  *  De  Verboraiu 
Significations.'  [Festu&J  There  are  also  extant  a  ooUestion  of  homiliei 
and  two  sermons  wfaioh  are  attributed  to  him. 

PAUL  THE  SILENTIABY,  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  gnndsoa  of 
Florus»  was  of  a  noble  family  and  possessed  of  great  wealth.  He  held 
in  the  palace  of  Justinian  the  office  of  chief  of  the  Silentiarii,  a  elsai 
of  persons  who  had  the  oara  of  the  emperor's  palace.  Whsa  tb 
church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  rebuilt  by  Justmian  in 
562,  Paul  wrote  a  description  (or  Ix^o-ts)  of  the  edifice,  in  1026  Qraek 
hexameters,  with  a  prosmiam  oousistiog  of  134  iambic  versea  It  ii 
evident  from  this  poem  that  he  was  a  Christian.  The  work  was  edited, 
wi<^  notes  and  a  Latin  translation,  by  Ducange,  Paris,  1670 ;  the  text 
edited  by  Bekker  is  contained  in  the  Bmux  edition  of  the  <  BycantiDe 
Historians/  1837,  with  a  second  parfc^  eonsiatmgof  276  hexametsn 
and  a  prosmium  of  29  iambics,  not  included  in  the  edition  of  Ducanp*. 
Paul  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Els  ra  iv  HvBins  Btpiik,  asd 
of  several  epigrams,  whieh  are  included  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Fabrioii,  JSiUiotheca  Grceca,  ed.  Harles,  iv.  487,  vii  581.) 

PAUL  L  sueoeeded  Stephen  III.  in  the  see  of  Rome  ▲.D.  757.  He 
was  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Longobard  king  Desideriiu,  asl 
sought  the  protection  of  tropin,  king  of  the  Frankft  He  died  in  the 
year  767. 

PAUL  IL,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  succeeded  Pius  IL  in  1461,  He 
begau  by  correcting  abuses,  and  cheduog  the  exactions  of  the  officers 
and  secretaries  of  the  Papal  court,  who  levied  eontributions  si  pleasure 
from  those  who  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Rome  for  licences,  rescripi«, 
and  other  official  papers.  He  endeavoured  also  to  form  a  league  of 
the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  who  threatened  Italy;  sod 
for  this  purpose  he  proclaimed,  in  14<>S,  a  general  peace  among  tbo 
Italian  govemmenta,  threatening  with  exoooimunication  those  who 
did  not  observe  it  Paul,  in  1471,  gave  to  Borso  of  Este  the  inTOiti- 
ture  of  Ferrara  with  the  title  of  duke  as  a  feudatory  of  the  ne  of 
Home.  [Este,  House  of.]  An  academy  had  been  formed  at  Rome 
for  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  philology,  of 
which  Pomponius  Lsetus,  Platlna,  and  other  learned  men  were 
members.  Paul,  who  unlike  his  predecessor  Pins  IL,  had  no  tssti 
for  profane  learning,  became  suspicious  of  the  academicians  and  their 
meetinga  Some  one  probably  excited  his  suspicions,  by  accoain,' 
them  of  infidelity  and  of  treasonable  designs.  The  academy  was 
proscribed,  some  of  its  members  ran  away,  others  wers  seized  an<i 
tortured,  and  among  t&em  Piatina,  who  after  a  yesr's  impriaonmeut 
was  released  through  the  intercession  of  several  cardinala  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  Piatina,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Popes,'  which  he 
wrote  afterwards  under  Sixtus  IV.,  did  not  spare  the  memory  of 
Paul  IL  But  besides  Piatina,  other  contemporary  writers,  such  u 
Corio  Ammirato,  an  anonymous  chronicler  of  Bologna,  and  the  mook 
Jacopo  Filippo  of  Bergamo,  all  speak  unfavourably  of  this  pop^- 
Paul  IL  died  suddenly,  in  July  1471,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sixttw  IV. 
Cardmal  Querini  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  Paul  U'»  in  '^^ 
'*  Vindiciss  adversus  Platinam  alioaque  Obtrectatores.*' 

PAUL  IlI.,GAitDiNAL  AlessandboFarvess,  succeeded  Clement  vii. 
in  October  1634.  At  that  time  the  most  urgent  applications  were 
made  by  the  various  states  of  £urope  to  Rome  for  the  assembling  of 
a  general  council,  which  was  required  by  the  state  of  the  Western 
Church,  distracted  by  the  disavowal  of  the  papal  supremacy  by 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  as  well  as  by  messures  of  Heniy  Vlli  of 
England.  Paul  however  took  a  long  time  to  consider  before  w 
finally  acceded  to  the  request,  and  it  wss  only  in  1542  that  he  usned 
the  bull  of  convocation.  In  the  meantime  he  excommumcat*<J 
Henry  VIIL,  and  released  his  subjects  from  their  osth  of  aUsgiance, 
by  which  measure  he  hastened  the  total  separation  of  England  from 
Rome.  In  1540  he  sanctioned  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits,  iw 
war  between  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.  occssioned  a  further  delay  w 
the  assembling  of  the  councU,  which  wss  finslly  opened  at  Trentin 
1546.    That  assembly,  which  was  nroroguod several  timei>  transfeitea 
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to  Bolognfty  BBd  afterwaids  removed  again  to  Treaty  did  not  tenninaie 
its  fiitiiDgs  till  1663,  long  after  Paul's  death. 

Paul  was  yery  anxious  to  aggrandide  his  own  family.  He  had  a 
natural  son.  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  whom  he  first  made  Duke  of  Caatro, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  For  hii  grandson  Ottavio 
Fameas  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Margaret,  a  natural  daughter  ef 
Charles  V.,  and  made  him  Duke  of  Camerina  The  pope  sabdued-the 
people  of  Perugia,  who  had  revolted  agaimt  him,  put  to  death  several 
of  the  leaders,  an<^  built  a  citadel  to  keep  the  dtizens  in  awe.  He 
also  attacked  the  Cclonni^  the  most  powerful  baronial  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kome,  took  all  their  strongholds,  and  obliged  the 
members  of  that  family  to  take  refuge  iu  the  fieftt  which  they  held  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  sent  a  contingent  of  12>000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  under  his  grandson  Duke  Ottavio,  to  join  the  emperor's  army 
in  Germany  againat  the  Protestant  prinoes,  and  he  afterv\'ai'ds  strongly 
opposed  the  religious  pacification  granted  by  CharU-s  in  1547,  under 
tiie  name  of  the  *  Interim.'  In  the  »ame  year  Paul  received  the  news 
of  the  tragical  death  of  hi4  son  Pier  Luigi,  who  was  nmrdered  at 
Piaornza,  where  he  had  made  himself  odious  by  his  tyranny  and  his 
lust^  Overcome  by  grief  at  the  news,  he  told  his  two  grandsons, 
Ottavio  and  Cardinal  Fameae,  who  were  with  him  at  the  time,  to 
take  warning  from  their  father's  death,  and  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Having  secured  the  tacceesion  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Pier  Luigi's 
son,  Paul  died,  iu  November  1549,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was 
Bocoeeded  by  Julius  IIL 

PAUL  IV.,  CAUDXirAL  GiAKPiETRO  Cabaffa,  who  was  of  a  noble 
Neapolitan  family,  aocceded  JUaroellus  II.  in  1555.  He  was  old, 
haughty,  intolerant,  and  intent  upon  aggrandising  his  nephews.  He 
quarrelled  with  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  who  sent  the  Duke  of  Alba  with 
an  army  from  Naples  to  invade  the  papal  territory.  The  duke 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Borne,  but  aftt^r  some  deiuonstrations  a 
peace  was  concluded  in  1557.  Having  learned  that  his  nephews,  one 
of  whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal,  were  leading  a  most  disdolute  life, 
and  were  plundering  both  the  people  and  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
he  banished  them  from  Rome  in  1559.  Paul  IV.  died  shortly  after, 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
tnbnnal  of  the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  became 
known,  the  people  of  Home  rcae  in  insurrection,  ran  to  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition,  wounded  a  Dominican  monk  who  acted  as  commissafy, 
delivered  all  the  prisonerB^  and  burnt  the  papeis.  They  then  threw 
down  ih«  statue  of  the  p«9e,  crying  out  *'  Death  to  the  Caraffas."  Tp» 
tumult  lasted  several  days,  after  which  the  conclave  elected  anew 
pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  who  instituted  a  process  against  the 
nephews  of  the  late  pope,  two  of  whom,  Cardinal  Carafia  and  the  Duke 
of  Paliano^  were  found  guilty  of  several  crimeB»  and  put  to  death 
in  1560. 

PAUL  v.,  Caspivai.  Cahuxo  Borohs&b  ov  Siesa,  suooeeded 
Leo  XI.  in  1605,  when  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  ageu  His  first  act 
Hk-as  a  dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice  concerning  two  ecclesiastiGS, 
•ubjects  of  that  state,  who,  being  accused  of  heinous  crimes,  were  on 
their  trial  before  the  eivil  magistratei  The  pope  assorted  that  clerical 
wen  could  only  be  tried  by  their  bishops,  and  as  the  Venetian  senate 
maiotaaned  their  rights,  Paul  laid  Venice  under  interdict  The  senate 
forbade  the  pubUcation  of  the  bull,  and  as  the  members  of  several 
monastic  orders  professed  that  they  could  not  continue  to  perform 
religious  worship  in  a  country  placed  under  interdict,  they  were  allowed 
to  quit  Venice,  and  the  eenate  appointed  seeular  priests  to  perform 
MTvice  in  their  stead.  The  people  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
bishops  and  vicars  continued  their  functions  as  usual.  Paolo  Sarpi, 
better  known  as  Father  Paul  [Paul,  Father],  the  senator  Antonio 
Quirino,  acd  others,  wrote  in  defence  of  tlie  senate,  and  Cardinal 
baronius  and  Bellwrnino  wrote  in  defence  of  liome.  There  were 
three  points  at  issue  between  the  pope  and  the  senate :  1,  the  senate 
had  mad«  a  decree  that  no  new  convent  or  religious  congregation 
should  be  founded  without  their  permission ;  2,  that  no  property  or 
perpetual  revenue  ol  any  kind  should  be  bequeathed  to  the  church 
without  their  approhation;  3,  that  clerical  men  accused  of  crimes 
should  be  judged  by  iko  secular  power  like  other  citizens.  The  king 
of  France  and  the  emperor  took  the  part  of  Venice,  the  court  of  Spain 
that  of  the  pope,  «nd  Italy  wm  threatened  with  a  war  like  that  of  the 
Investitaresi  Heari  IV.  of  France  however  proposed  his  mediatioit, 
and  sent  to  Venice  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  who  after  consulting  with  tlia 
senate,  proceeded  to  Borne,  where  he  succeeded  in  efifectiog  a  com- 
promise. The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  maintained,  but  the  two 
clerical  culprits,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  French  kisg,  were 
given  up  to  the  pope,  '*savmg  the  right  of  the  republic  to  punish  all 
offienders,  clerical  or  lay,  vrithin  its  dominions."  Upon  this  arrange- 
ment being  made,  the  interdict  was  removed. 

In  1614  Pope  Paul  had  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIII.,  on  account  of  a 
book  of  the  Jesuit  Susres,  entitled  'Defensio  Fidei,*  in  which  the 
author  maintained  that  in  certain  cases  it  was  lawful  to  murder  kings. 
This  book  was  publicly  burned  by  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  pope  maiDtatned  that  he  was  the  proper  authority  to  decide  upon 
tne  contemte  of  works  concerning  religious  and  moral  doctrines,  and 
that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  him.  This  ail'air  was 
bkewke  settled  by  a  compromise. 

The  pope  was  in  the  meantime  usefully  employed  in  reforming  many 
abuses  in  the  tribuasUs  and  other  ofiices  of  the  Koman  court,  and  in 


embellishing  the  oity  of  Rome.  In  this  respect  he  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguishAid  pontiffs  for  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  enlarged  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal  palaces,  restored  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  or  repaired  aqueducts^  made 
additions  to  the  Vatican  library,  collected  statuea  and  other  Sinti" 
quities,  and  built  the  handsome  villa  Mondragone  at  Fraioati.  He 
established  the  fortune  of  the  Borghese  family^  which  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families.  Paul  V.  died  in  1621,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 

PAUL  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Ptiter  IIL  and  Catherine  II., 
was  born  in  1754.  He  lost  his  father  nt  an  ear\y  ^ge,  and  the  death 
of  his  bi-other  Ivan,  in  1763,  made  him  heir  apparent  to  the  orown. 
He  had  good  instructora^  but  was  treated  with  great  strictness  by  his 
mother  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  was  studiously  kept  in  ignorance  of 
all  public  affairs.  She  often  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his 
judgment  and  disposition,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  would  have 
disinherited  him  had  she  been  able  to  do  ik  In  1776  Paul  married 
Mary  of  Wiirtembeiig,  fto  amiable  princess,  by  whom  he  had  four  sous, 
Alexander,  Constantino,  Nicolas^  and  Micha4,  and  several  daughters. 
In  1780  he  travelled  with  his  wifa  through  Qermany,  France,  and 
'  Italy,  under  the  title  of  '  Comte  du  Kord.'  On  his  return  to  Russia 
'  he  continued  to  live  in  retirement,  at  the  country  renidecce  of 
'  Gatshina,  thirty  miles  from  St  Peiersburg,  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
were  educated  at  court,  under  the  eye  <^  the  empress.  In  IT 96,  on 
the  death  of  Catherine,  Paul,  then  42  years  of  age,  emerged  from  his 
restraint^  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  began  by.  causing  solemn 
funeral  honours  to  be  paid  to  his  father,  together  with  the  late 
empress,  apd  for  this  purpose  he  had  the  cofigu  containing  his  body 
removed  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited,  and  placed  in 
the  church  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  of  Catherine.  Paul  also  went 
in  person  to  release  the  Polish  patriot  Kosciuasko,  who  was  confined  as 
a  state  prisoner,  not  however  in  a  dungeon,  as  some  have  said,  but  in 
a  private  hoose^  under  a  military  guard,  and  he  gave  him  money  to 
enable  him  to  go  and  live  in  the  United  States.  He  likewise  liberated 
Potocky,  Kiemcewicz  and  the  other  unfortunate  Poles  who  were  con- 
fined at  Schlusselburg  and  other  fortresses.  These  acts  of  the  new 
emperor  gave  hopes  of  a  good  reign,  but  Paul's  character  soon  showed 
itself  in  all  its  capriciousueas  and  violence.  He  liked  to  interfere  in 
the  most  minute  details  of  police  and  of  military  discipline;  he 
forbade  the  wearing  of  round  hats  in  the  streets  of  St  Peters  buig ;  he 
likewise  proscribed  ti*ow6cra  and  frock  coats,  and  several  foreigners 
were  ill-used  in  consequence  of  these  absurd  regulations.  Any  one 
who  met  him  in  the  street  was  obliged  to  take  off  his  hat,  even  in 
the  severest  weather,  and  kdies  were  required  to  alight  from  theif 
carriages.  For  the  foimer  convenient  dross  of  the  Russian  iufantiy, 
consisting  of  a  jacket  and  pantaloons,  he  substituted  the  Qerman 
uniform,  with  tailed  coats,  spatterdashes,  and  queues  bedaubed  with 
grease  and  flour  as  bein^  cheaper  than  powder  and  pomatum.  This 
caascd  much  discontent  among  the  soldiers  and  numerous  desertions^ 
a  thing  alnoost  unknown  till  then  in  the  Russian  army.  In  ike  same 
q)irit,  Paul,  whose  only  desire  seemed  to  be  to  alter,  remodelled  aU 
the  departments  of  administration,  and  all  the  courts  of  the  empore^ 
in  consequence  of  which  thousands  of  civil  of&cen  were  thrown  out 
of  employment 

In  his  foreign  p(^tic8  Paul  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  n 
system  of  neutrality  in  the  great  quarrel  between  France  and  the 
allied  powera.  But  be  soon  beoame  alarmed  at  the  psogress  of  the 
French  arms,  and  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  directory ;  the 
invasion  of  Switzerland^  of  RomSb  Naples^  Ittalta,  and  £gypt,  deter* 
mined  him  for  war.  He  had  an  army  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  men 
assembled  in  Gallicia  by  Catherine,  and  he  oedered  it  to  join  the 
Austrians  and  march  upon  Italy.  The  veteran  Suwarrow,  the  most 
distinguished  general  of  Russia,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Biol  soon 
after  his  accession,  for  .having  sneered  at  his  martinet  innovatioM  in 
the  army,  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  For  an  account 
of  his  successful  campaigu  in  Italy,  in  17M,  see  Suwabbow.  Another 
Russian  army,  40,000  strong,  under  General  Korsakov,  was  sent  to 
join  the  Archduke  Chsrles  in  Switaerland.  This  army  was  defeated 
by  Massena,  at  Ziirioh,  in  September  1799.  A  third  army  was  seat  to 
join  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  aad  thait  ezpe- 
dition  also  failed.  A  fourth  Russian  army  was  embarked  in  a  fleet, 
which,  joined  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  conquered  the  Ionian  Islsnds,  and 
assiiited  in  rostormg  the  King  of  I^apl^  to  his  continental  dominions. 
In  the  end  however  Paul  was  sordy  disappoiated  in  his  military 
expectations.  His  best  general,  Suwarrow,  after  the  eonqnest  of 
Italy,  having  marched  into  Switzerland  to  join  his  cemrades  thsM, 
arrived  just  after  the  defeat  of  Korsakov,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat 
through  the  Alps  of  Glaris  into  the  Grisons  country.  He  and  his 
army  were  recalled  by  the  emperor,  and  Suwarrow  arrived,  deapondtog 
and  in  bad  health,  at  St  Peterabuxg,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Peal, 
who  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  veteran  by  attribnting  to  him  the 
disasters  in  Switzerland,  iu  which  he  had  had  no  part,  tefented 
towards  him  in  his  last  moments,  sent  to  inquiie  how  he  did,  and 
allowed  the  grand-dukee,  his  sons,  to  go  and  visit  him.  Paul  withdrew 
from  the  coalition  without  publishing  his  reason  for  it ;  he  oifimded 
the  allies,  but  at  the  saoae  time  made  no  proposal  of  peace  to  Franca. 
He  thus  displeased  everybody,  and  showed  himself  ftskle,  passioaste^ 
and  weak.    His  private  conduct  partook  of  the  lame  chuMleiK    He 
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beosme  more  stem  and  morose,  showed  suspicion  of  everybody,  and 
was  disliked  by  all.  The  Boldiere  detested  him  for  his  vexatious 
minuteness  in  discipline^  the  nobility  for  his  rude  and  often  cruel 
behaviour,  and  men  of  information  for  his  proscription  of  books  and 
journals.  Paul  chose  to  quarrel  with  England  because  she  would  not* 
give  up  Malta.  He  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  grand-master  of 
the  order  of  St  John,  after  the  death  of  the  grand-master  Hompesoh 
and  he  expected  England  to  give  up  the  island  to  him.  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  bethought  himself  of  profiting  by  this 
disposition  of  Paul,  in  order  to  gain  his  friendship.  He  accordingly 
collected  all  the  Russian  prisoners  in  France,  clothed  them,  supplied 
them  with  muskets,  and  sent  them  back  to  Russia.  This  produced  its 
effect,  and  Paul,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  legiti- 
macy, became  suddenly  a  great  admirer  of  Bonaparte. 

His  Dext  step  was  to  seize  the  English  vessels  and  other  property  in 
his  harbours,  because  England  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Copenhagen  in 
August  1800,  to  oblige  Denmark  to  acknowledge  the  navigation  laws 
and  the  right  of  search  of  neutral  vessels.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  Paul  concluded  a  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to 
which  Prussia  soon  after  acceded,  by  which  the  right  of  search  of 
neutral  vesseb  was  declared  an  attempt  against  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a  squadron  of  the  four  Baltic 
powers  was  to  be  ansembled  to  protect  their  merchant  vessels,  and 
resist  any  attempt  at  searching  them.  In  consequence  of  this  step 
England  put  an  embargo  upon  the  vessels  of  the  EJaltic  powers.  Paul 
now  sent  an  agent  to  Bonaparte,  and  friendly  communications  were 
re-established  between  France  and  Russia.  Bonaparte  even  accepted 
Paul's  mediation  in  favour  of  the  court  of  Naples,  which  was  still  at 
war  with  France.  Count  Kalitscheff  went  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of 
Russia,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction.  *' France,"  said 
Bonaparte  publicly,  *'  can  ally  itself  only  with  Russia,  for  Russia  is 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  she  holds  the  keys  of  India 
in  her  bands,  and  the  emperor  of  such  a  country  is  truly  a  great 
prince.  Paul  is  ecoentric,  but  he  has  at  least  a  will  of  his  own." 
(Tbibaudeau, '  Le  Consulat  et  I'Empire,'  ch.  xiv.) 

After  peace  was  concluded  at  Luneville  between  France  and  Austria, 
in  February  1801,  Bonaparte  secretly  concerted  with  the  court  of 
Russia  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  India.  Thirty  thousand  chosen 
French  troops  were  to  march  into  Poland,  and  there  join  an  equal 
number  of  Russian  infantry,  besides  40,000  Cossaks  and  other  irregular 
cavalry,  and  thence  the  allied  army  was  to  proceed  to  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  either  to  embark  and  cross  that  sea  or  march  by 
the  way  of  Persia,  whose  consent  was  solicited  by  the  two  powers. 
(Thibaudeau,  ch.  xv.)  Meantime  England  had  sent  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic  under  sdmirals  Parker  and  Nelson,  to  dissolve  the  maritime 
coalition.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  Nelson  attacked  the  Danish  fleet,  and 
on  the  4th  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Denmark  and  England. 
"While  the  armistice  was  being  concluded,  news  arrived  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Paul,  which  happened  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  March.  The 
Baltic  coalition  was  thereby  dissolved.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
among  the  ofScers  near  the  person  of  the  emperor,  who  went  in  a 
body  at  night  to  his  apartments,  and  presented  him  an  act  of  abdiear 
tion  to  sign,  on  the  score  of  mental  weakness.  Paul  refused,  saying 
"he  was  emperor,  and  would  remain  emperor."  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  overpowered  and  strangled.  .  His 
son  Alexander  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  Paris,  Bonaparte  was  greatly  vexed  and 
mortified.  Talleyrand,  to  calm  him  observed  that  **  this  was  the 
customary  mode  of  abdication  in  Russia."  According  to  the  practice 
of  those  times,  the  French  papers  intimated  that  England  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Russians  had  become  weary 
of  Paul's  caprices,  which  bordered  upon  insanity,  and  the  plan  of 
forcing  him  to  abdicate,  though  not  of  murdering  him,  appears  for 
some  time  previous  to  have  been  discussed  among  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  even  of  the  Imperial  family,  as  a  measure  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. At  the  news  of  his  death,  the  whole  city  of  St  Petersburg,  the 
army,  nobles,  and  people  rejoiced. 

PAUL,  FATHER,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
whose  original  name,  before  he  embraced  the  monastic  profession,  was 
PifiTBO  Sabpi,  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1662,  of  a  respectable 
commercial  family.  His  father  however  was  unsuccessful  in  trade ; 
and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  was  early  left  a  widow 
in  indigent  circumstances.  Fortunately  her  brother  was  the  master 
of  an  excellent  school,  and  under  his  care  she  placed  her  son,  who 
from  infancy  displayed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  study.  Before 
the  completion  of  hU  fourteenth  year,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
mathematics  and  logic,  as  well  as  in  general  literature ;  and  at  that 
boyish  age,  having  become  a  pupil  of  the  logician  Capella  of  Cremona, 
who  was  of  the  Servite  order,  this  connection  led  him,  contrary  to  the 
urgent  advice  of  his  uncle  and  mother,  to  adopt  the  same  monastic 
habit  and  rule  with  his  preceptor.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  solemnly 
took  the  vows  of  the  order. 

At  the  same  period,  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  a  public 
disputation,  held  at  Mantua,  during  a  chapter  of  his  order,  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  bouse  of  Gbnzaga, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  But  though  he  was  honoured  with  many  marks  of  regard 
by  theMantuan  duke,  a  public  life  was  little  to  his  taste;  and  he 


shortly  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  the  learned  seclusion  which 
he  loved.  In  that  retirement  he  continued  to  cultivate  learning  and 
science;  and  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  had  not  ouly  already 
mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages,  but  waa 
ako  a  proficient  in  the  oivU  and  the  canon  law,  in  various  departments 
of  philosophy,  in  mathematics  and  aatronomy,  in  dhemistry,  medicine, 
and  anatomy.  In  these  hist  sciences  he  became  deeply  versed  for  his 
times,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  acquainted  w}th  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

The  claim  of  Sarpi  to  be  considered  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Veeltingius,  who  states,  in  his  •  Epiat.  Anat. 
et  Medicse,'  ep.  xxvi.,  that  he  had  read  a  manuscript  by  Sarpi,  belonging 
to  his  pupil  and  successor  Fulgentius,  in  which  the  circulation  waa 
described.  George  Ent  (Harvey's  commentator  and  friend)  admitted 
the  testimony,  but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  circulation,  he 
learned  from  Harvey  himself.  Ridanus,  Harvey's  chief  adversary, 
gives  no  credit  for  the  discovery  to  Sarpi ;  and  Fulgentius  himself  does 
not  claim  it"  for  him.  Several  writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  the  diaoovery 
of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  gave  Harvey  the  first  idea  of  a  circu- 
lation; but  Fabricius  was  acquainted  with  them  in  1674,  when  Sarpi 
was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  (Fabricius) 
taught  Harvey  their  existence.  The  above  is  on  the  authority  of 
Haller  (*  Bibliotheca  Anatomica '),  who  does  not  attribute  any  part  of 
the  discovery  to  Sarpi. 

The  pursuit  of  such  studies,  and  the  renown  which  they  procured 
for  him,  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  his  expressed  opiniona  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  kindred  minds  of  his  age,  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
and  suspicion  of  the  mean  and  bigoted ;  and  he  was  twice  arraigned 
before  the  Inquisition  on  a  false  and  absurd  accusation  of  heresy,  and 
on  a  better-founded  charge  of  having  declared  in  a  letter  hia  deteatation 
of  the  papal  court  and  its  corruptiona  His  high  reputation  protected 
him  in  both  cases ;  but  the  court  of  Rome  never  forgave  him,  and,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  revenged  and  justified  hii  btid  opinion  of  its 
administration  by  refusing  to  reward  his  unquestionable  merits  with 
preferment  to  a  bishopric  The  famous  dispute  which  aroee  between 
the  Roman  see  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  v.,  in  the  year  1606,  drew  the  speculative  recluse  from  the 
quietude  which  had  only  been  thus  partially  interrupted,  into  open 
and  dangerous  collision  with  the  papal  power.  When  Paul  V.  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  doctrines  of  the  aupremacy  of  the  popedom  over 
all  temporal  princes  and  governments,  and  reduced  these  pretensions 
to  practice  by  laying  the  Venetian  state  under  an  interdict  and  excom- 
munication for  having  subjected  priests  to  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  not  contented  with  setting  these  papal  weapons 
at  defiance,  determined  to  support  by  argument  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  The  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocate  whom  they  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  Father  Paul ;  and  animated  both  by  seal  in  the 
service  of  his  native  state  and  by  indignant  opposition  to  the  Romish 
usurpations,  he  fulfilled  his  task  with  equal  courage  and  ability,  and 
signally  exposed  the  papal  pretensions.  Paul  was  finally  compelled 
to  consent  to  an  accommodation  very  honourable  to  the  Venetian 
state. 

The  papal  party,  however,  though  reduced  to  yield  to  the  power  of 
that  republic  and  the  strength  of  her  cause,  was  resolved  not  to  forego 
its  vengeance  against  her  defenders,  and  among  them  Father  Paul  was 
signally  marked  for  a  victim.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  aasassi- 
nate  him ;  and  even  in  the  apparent  security  of  his  retreat  at  Venice, 
he  was  attacked  one  night  as  he  was  returning  home  to  his  monastery 
by  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  inflicted  on  him  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
wounds.  The  assassins  escaped  in  a  ten-oared  boat;  and  the  papal 
nuncio  and  the  Jesuits  were  naturally  suspected  of  being  the  authors 
of  a  plot  prepared  with  such  a  command  of  means  and  expensive 
precautions.  None  of  the  wounds  of  Father  Paul  were  mortal ;  and, 
preserving  one  of  the  stilettoes  which  the  assassins  had  left  in  his 
body,  he  surmounted  it  with  the  inscription,  'Stilo  della  ohiesa 
Romana '  {*  The  pen  (or  dagger)  of  the  Romish  Church  *), 

These  attempts  upon  his  life  compelled  Father  Paul  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  monastery,  and  induced  him  to  employ  his  constrained 
leisure  by  engaging  in  the  great  literary  composition  by  which  he  is 
diiefly  remembered — 'The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent:'  a  work 
which  has  been  not  more  deservedly  commended  for  its  atyle  as  a 
model  of  historical  composition,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  learning,  the 
generous  candour  of  its  spirit,  the  unbiassed  integrity  of  its  principles, 
and  the  unostentatious  piety  of  its  sentiments.  While  occupied  in 
this  and  other  labours  of  minor  import,  Father  Paul  was  overtaken  by 
death,  in  his  seventieth  year.  A  neglected  cold  produced  a  fever,  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  dissolution ;  and  after  lying  for  nearly  twelve 
months  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  was  supported  with  l^e  meet 
edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  he  expired  on  the  14th  of  January, 
162S,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Venetian 
republic  with  a  public  funeraL 

The  discussion  of  Father  Paul's  theological  opinions  and  conduct  is 
beyond  our  province.  His  opposition  to  the  papal  see  has  drawn  upon 
his  character  the  severe  animadversions  of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and 
procured  for  it  in  a  consequent  degree  the  favour  of  Protestant  writers. 
It  may  here  suffice  to  observe  that  the  uprightness  of  his  motives  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  have  never  fairly  been  impugned; 
while  his  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  ohurchee  has  been 
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farioady  inferred  as  a  matter  either  of  eommendation  or  reproach. 
Editions  of  Father  PauVs  'History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  were 
pnblished  in  London,  in  Italian,  English,  and  French,  in  1619, 1676, 
and  1736 ;  and  of  his  whole  works,  in  the  original  language,  at  Verona 
and  Naples,  in  1761, 1768,  and  1790. 

PAUL  VERONESE.    [Oaoliabl] 

PAULDING,  JAMES  KIRKE,  was  bom  August  22,  1779,  at 
Pawlings,  Duchess  county,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  is  of  Dutch 
descant^  and  the  place  of  his  birth  deriyes  its  name  from  an  ancestor 
by  whom  it  was  founded.  Having  completed  Ms  education,  Mr. 
I^olding  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  has  since  for  the  most  part 
resided.  His  first  literary  effort  was  made  in  1807,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  he  wrote  the  series  of 
satirical  papers  entitled 'SalmagundL'  [Iryino,  Washinoton.]  This 
work  was  eminently  successful,  but  Mr.  Paulding  does  not  appear  to 
have  followed  up  his  first  success  till  1818,  when  he  produced  a 
satirical  poem  entitled  '  The  Lay  of  a  Scotch  Fiddle/  and  soon  after  a 
somewhat  elaborate  reply  to  an  article  on  America  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Review.'  This  was  foUowed  in  1816  by  a  more  pretentious  work, 
'The  Diverting  History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,'  a  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  From  this  time  Mr.  Paulding 
led  almost  as  busy  a  literary  life  as  his  coUesgne  in  the  '  Salmagundi' 
venture :  but  being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  looking  rather  to  the 
circles  of  New  York  than  to  the  entire  world  of  English  readers  for 
appreciation,  he  has  had  neither  the  spur  of  neoessity  nor  the  feeling 
that  the  keener  judgment  of  European  criticism  must  be  satisfied,  to 
incite  him  to  that  close  study  and  careful  finish  which  have  done  so 
much  to  secure  the  vride  and  lasting  reputation  of  Washington  Irving. 
In  1817  Mr.  Paulding  published,  in  '  Letters  from  the  South '  in  2  vols., 
an  amusing  account  of  a  visit  to  Virginia.  In  1818  he  wrote  a  second 
series  of '  Salmagundi,'  and  '  The  Badcwoodsman,'  a  poem.  Following 
these  appeared  in  1823  '  Koningsmarke,  or  Old  Times  in  the  New 
World,'  a  novel;  'John  Bull  in  America,'  1824 ;  '  The  Merry  Tales  of 
the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,'  1826 ;  '  The  Book  of  St.  Nicholas,  a 
Series  of  Stories  of  the  Old  Dutch  Settlers^'  1827 ;  '  The  New  Pilgrim's 
Progress,' a  satire,  1828;  and  *  Tales  of  the  Qood  Woman,  by  a  Doubtful 
Qentleman,'  1829.  In  1881  Mr.  Paulding  published  *  The  Dutchman's 
Fireside,'  the  most  successful  of  his  novds,  a  story  of  the  colony  of 
New  York  in  the  time  of  the  old  French  war,  which  has  been  placed 
by  some  critics  alongside  Knickerbocker's  famous  history.  His  next 
work  was  a  story  of  the  backwoods, '  Westward-ho,'  1832.  The  title 
has  been  seized  by  a  popular  English  novelist,  but  only  in  the  title  is 
there  any  resemblance  between  the  two  works.  A  dissertation  on 
'  Slavery  in  the  United  States,'  and  a  <  Life  of  WashiogtoD,  for  Youth,' 
followed.  Having  accepted  in  1837  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  navy 
under  President  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Paulding  confined  his  pen  to  his 
official  duties  till  the  death  of  Van  Buren  in  1841,  when  he  resigned 
his  post,  and  again  made  his  appearance  as  a  writer.  He  has  however 
since  confined  himself  mostly  to  the  magazines,  the  only  separate  works 
published  by  him  being  a  novel  called  '  The  Old  Continental,  or  the 
Price  of  Liberty;'  and  a  short  tale  called  'The  Puritan  and  his 
Daughter.'  Mr.  Paulding's  works  are  marked  by  strong  native  humour 
mnd  a  genial,  hearty  manner ;  and  they  are  all  thoroughly  American 
in  scenery,  characters,  and  spirit.    [See  Supplement.] 

PAULI'NUS,  SAINT  PO'NTIIJS  MERO'PIUS,  Bishop  of  Nola, 
was  bom  about  a.]X  353,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  emperor 
Oratiao,  who  appointed  him  consul  in  378,  and  afterwards  advanced 
him  to  several  offices  of  great  importance.  Through  the  influence  and 
exhortations  of  St.  Ambrose,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  world 
and  give  his  property  to  the  Church.  He  was  ordained  presbyter  in 
393,  was  made  bishop  of  Nola  in  409,  and  died  in  431.  PauUnus 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  us ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  discourse  on  alms-giving,  some  letters,  and  a 
few  poems  on  religious  subjects.  Paulinus  was  intimate  with  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  of  his  time,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistles  of  St  Augustioe  and  St.  Jerome.  His  works 
were  published  lor  the  first  time  by  BsMlius^  Paris,  1516 ;  but  the  best 
editions  are  by  Muratori,  Verona^  1736,  fbl. ;  and  by  J.  B.  Le  Brun, 
Paris,  2  vols.  4to,  1685. 

PAULI'NUS,  SAINT,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  is  chiefly  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  for  the  exertions  he  made  in  defence  of  the 
Trinity.  He  was  born  near  Friuli,  about  780,  and  was  made  patriarch 
of  Aquileia  by  Charlemagne  in  776.  He  died  in  804.  His  works 
have  been  published  by  Madrisi,  Venice,  1737. 

PAULINUS,  better  known  under  the  name  of  JOHN  PHILIP 
WERDIN,  was  bom  near  Mannersdorf  in  Austria,  on  the  25th  of 
April  1748.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Prague,  and 
afterwards  learned  some  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  college  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Rome,  which  order  he  had  joined  in  1769.  He  was  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  1774,  where  he  remained  for  14  years,  and 
was  successively  appointed  vicar-general  and  apostolic  visitor.  In 
1790  he  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  superintend  the  religious  works 
which  were  printed  by  the  Propaganda  for  the  use  of  the  missionaiies 
in  Hindustan.    He  died  at  Rome,  on  the  7th  of  January  1806. 

Paulinus  was  one  of  the  earliest  Europeans  who  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Sanskrit  language.  In  consequence  of  his  being  settled 
in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  he  was  not  placed  in  such  fetvourable  cir- 


cumstances as  our  countiymen  in  Bengal  for  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  since  theBrahmansof  the  north  are  much  more 
skilled  in  that  language  than  those  of  the  south.  Paulinus  however 
was  very  unwilling  to  admit  his  inferiority  to  the  English  scholars,  and 
he  frequently  attacked  them  in  his  works.  The  Sanskrit  Grammar  of 
Paulinus  is  published  in  the  Tamul  character  instead  of  the  Pevansgari, 
which  is  the  character  in  which  all  Sanskrit  works  are  written  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  Sanskrit  grammars 
and  works  which  have  been  published  at  Calcutta  and  in  Europe. 

The  Sanskrit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1790, 
under  the  title  of  'Sidharubam,  seu  Grammatica  Samsordamica, 
cum  Dissertatione  historico-oritica  in  Linguam  Samscrdamicam,'  and 
also  in  a  fuller  and  different  form  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  '  Vyaca- 
rana»  seu  locupletissima  Samscrdamicte  Lingua  Institutio; '  but  both 
these  works  are  entirely  superseded  by  later,  more  accurate,  and 
complete  grammars.  Paulinus  also  wrote  and  edited  many  other 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are : — '  Systems  Brahmanioum 
Uturgicum,  mythologicum,  civile,  ex  monumentiB  Indicis,  &a,  disser* 
tationibus  historiois  illustravit,' Rom.,  1791 ;  'India  Orientalis  Chris- 
tiana, continent  Fundationes  Ecclesiarum,  Seriem  Episcoporum, 
Missiones,  Schismata,  Persecutiones,  Viros  illustres,'  Rom.,  1794; 
'  Viaggio  alls  Indit)  Oriental!,'  Rom.,  1796;  *  Amarashinha,  seu  Dictio- 
narii  Samscrdamici  sectio  prima,  de  Csdlo;  ex  tribus  ineditis  Codicibus 
Indicis  Manuscriptis,  cum  Versions  Latins,'  Rom.  1798  (Uie  whole  of 
this  dictionary,  of  which  Paulinus  has  edited  the  first  part»  was 
printed  at  Serampore,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  Colebrooke);  'De 
Antiquitate  et  Affinitate  Liogu»  Zendicss  et  Samscrdamicso  germa- 
nioB  Dissertatio,'  Kom.,  1793,  Padua,  1799 ;  and '  De  Latini  Sermonis 
Origins  et  cum  Orientalibus  Linguis  Connexion'e,'  Rom.  1802. 

PAULUS  uEGINETA,  so  called  from  his  birthplace^  in  the  island 
of  ^gina^  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus^  is  one  of  the  latest  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  Greek  medical  writers 
whose  works  are  still  extant.  Abulfaraj  ('  Hist  Dynast,'  p.  114,  ed. 
Pococke)  states  that  he  lived  in  the  7th  century  a.2>.  ;  which  is  pro- 
bably somewhere  near  the  truth,  as  he  quotes  Alexander  Trallianus 
(lib.  iil  cap.  28 ;  viL  5,  11, 19),  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  as  we  learn  from  two  barbarous 
Greek  iambics  prefixed  to  his  work.  It  is  on  this  aoopunt  (as  some 
think)  that  he  is  sometimes  called  wtpiodwriis,  a  word  which  appears 
to  indicate  a  kind  of  travelling  physician.  He  appears  to  have  visited 
Alexandria  (lib.  vil,  cap.  17 ;  and  iv.  49);  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
there  obtained  the  title  tarpofftHpurrfis  (a  practitioner  in  both  medicine 
and  surgery),  which  is  sometimes  given  him.  Suidas  says  he  wrote 
various  medical  works;  and  Abulfaraj,  that  he  composed  a  treatise 
on  medioiQe^  in  nine  books,  and  one  on  femsle  diseases.  The  latter 
work  (if  some  parts  of  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  books,  which  treat 
of  that  subject,  are  not  meant)  is  lost;  the  former  still  remains,  with 
the  title  inro/iijs  iarpucris  fitfi/da  eirra,  'Compendii  Medici  libri 
Septem.'  As  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  this  work  to  be  imper- 
fect^ it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  third  and  seventh  books,  which 
are  much  longer  than  the  rest,  was  divided  by  the  Arabic  translator 
into  two.  He  appears  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabians, 
who,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases,  called 
him  Al-Kawabeli,  *  the  accoucheur.'  His  remaining  work  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  Ghden,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  others;  and  indeed 
he  tells  us  himself  in  the  preface,  that  he  meant  it  to  supersede  the 
short  abridgment,  by  Oribasius,  of  his  own  larger  work,  the  *  Hebdo- 
mecontabiblon ; '  however  it  contains  also  a  good  deal  of  original 
matter,  though  the  author  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  own  additions. 
The  following  account  of  the  contents  of  each  book  is  given  by  him- 
self in  his  preface,  and  the  English  translation  by  Mr.  Adams  has  been 
adopted.  "In  the  first  book  you  will  find  everything  that  relates  to 
Hygiene,  and  to  the  preservation  from  and  correction  of  dUtempers 
peculiar  to  the  various  ages,  seasons,  temperaments,  and  so  forth ;  also 
the  powers  and  uses  of  the  different  articles  of  food,  as  we  have 
explained  in  a  summary  manner.  In  the  second  is  explained  the 
whole  doctrine  of  fevers,  an  acooimt  of  certain  matters  relating  to 
them  being  premiMd,  such  as  exorementitious  discharges,  critical 
days,  and  other  appearances,  and  concluding  with  certain  symptoms, 
which  are  sometimes  the  consequences  of  fever.  The  third  book 
relates  to  topical  affections,  beginning  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  descending  down  to  the  nails  of  the  feeti  The  fourth  book 
treats  of  those  complaints  which  are  external  and  exposed  to  view, 
and  are  not  limited  to.  one  part  of  the  body ;  also  of  intestinal  worms 
and  dracunculi.  The  fifth  treats  of  the  wounds  sad  bites  of  venomous 
animals;  also  of  the  distemper  called  hydrophobia,  and  of  persons 
bitten  by  dogs  which  are  mad,  and  by  those  which  are  not  mad ;  and 
also  of  persoQS  bitten  by  men  :  among  other  things  it  treats  of  dele- 
terious substances  and  the  preservatives  from  them.  In  the  sixth  is 
contained  everything  relating  to  surgery,  both  what  relates  to  the 
fleshy  parts,  such  as  the  extraction  of  weapons ;  and  to  the  bones, 
which  comprehends  fractures  and  dislocations.  In  the  seventh  is 
contained  a  description  of  the  properties  of  all  medicines,  first  of  the 
simple,  then  of  the  compound ;  particularly  of  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  six  books,  and  more  especially  the  greater 
and,  as  it  were,  celebrated  preparations.  Towards  the  end  are  certain 
things  connected  with  the  composition  of  medicines,  and  of  thosii 
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•iliclM  which  may  be  lobtlitutod  for  one  another ;  the  whole  ooododiDg 
with  an  aoeount  of  weights  and  meatane." 

The  most  valoable  and  original  part  of  hie  woric  is  the  eizth  book, 
which  contains  several  descriptiooe  ei  operaUone,  either  first  mex»- 
tioned  there^  or  eke  with  moFS  aecuiate  and  precise  directions  than 
in  any  former  anther.  There  is  a  minute  and  ezceUent  account  of 
broDchotomy,  taken  #vom  Antyllus  (vi  38).  He  recommends  the 
jugular  veins  to  be  opened  (vi.  40X  and  also  in  some  cases  the  division 
of  an  arisry  (ibid.).  He  describes  minutely  and  accurately  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  hernia,  and  the  operation  necessary  for  replacing  the  intestine 
(vi.  65).  He  noticee  that  few  persons,  if  any,  recover  if  hydrophobia 
contes  on  after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  j  but  that  if  the  wounded  part 
be  immediately  cut  oot^  there  is  but  little  danger  (v.  9).  He  givee 
directions  for  openiDg  an  imperforate  hymen  (vi  72)  and  anus  (vi  81). 
I'he  work  is  also  vahiable  as  containing  fragments  of  many  authors 
whose  writings  are  lest^  snoh  as  Antyttus,  Archigenes,  and  Diooles 
Oiystius. 

The  Qxeek  text  was  finrt  published,  Venet,  1528,  folio,  in  eedib. 
Aldi  et  Andr.  Asulani;  the  second  and  last  edition,  which  is  much 
superior  to  the  former,  was  published,  Basil,  1588,  folio,  ap.  Andr. 
Cratandrom,  under  the  cars  of  Hier.  Oemnsssus.  There  are  three 
Latin  traaelatione  of  the  whole  work,  besides  several  others  of  detached 
pavtd  :>-l,  that  by  Albanus  Torinus,  Basil.,  1532,  folio,  several  times 
reprinted,  together  with  the  siith  book,  which  was  omitted  in  the  first 
ediiion;  2,  that  by  Jo.  Guinterius  Andemaeus,  Paris,  1582,  folio, 
much  superior  to  the  former,  and  several  times  reprinted ;  and  8,  that 
by  Ja.  Cornarins,  BasU.,  1556,  lolio,  accompanied  by  a  valaable  oom- 
znentary,  or  (as  he  expresses  it)  **  dolahellarum,  sive  castigationum 
libris  septem  dtdolata  ac  Itevigata."  Tfais  translation  and  commentary 
are  inserted  in  the  'liediccB  Artis  Principee,' Pan's,  1667,  folio,  ap. 
Henr.  Qie\ik.  An  Arabic  translation  was  made  by  the  celebrated 
Honain  Ibn  Ishak,  better  known  perbape  by  his  Latinised  name 
*JoAunitius'  (<fiiblioth.  Hiilo«opb.,'  apud  Casiri,  <fiiblioth.  Arabioo- 
Hisp.  Escur.,'  torn,  i,  p.  2dS),  which,  according  to  iialler  (*  Bibliotfa. 
Chiruig.'),  still  exists  somewhere  in  manuscript  There  is  an  English' 
tranalatioa  with  a  eopions  and  learned  commentary,  by  Francis  Adame, 
of  which  only  a  first  volume  was  published  in  1884 ;  but  a  second  and 
improved  edition  appeared  in  three  vols.  8vo,  London,  1844,  ke. 

PAULUS  -fflJMILlUa     [^MTLii.] 

PAULUS,  HEilJRICH  EBEHHABD  QOTTLOB,  was  bom  on 
September  1, 1761,  at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgard.  He  at  first  proposed 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  mediciney  but  becoming  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Pietists,  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Tiibiogeu,  where  he  pursued  hie  studies.  By  the  liberality 
of  the  Baron  von  P^Jm  he  was  shortly  enabled  to  travel  in  Franconia 
and  Saxony,  in  order  to  examine  the  state  of  education.  He  afterwarde 
studied  the  oriental  languages  at  Gottingen,  and  then,  again  assisted 
by  Palm,  proceeded  to  London  and  Oxford  to  prosecute  his  studies. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  appointed  in  1789  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Here  he  occupied  himself 
in  illustratiDg  and  explainiug  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  a  philo- 
logioal-hiatorical  manner,  which  he  first  developed  to  the  world  in 
his  *  Clavia  iiber  die  Psalmen,'  1791,  and  *  Clavie  iiber  den  J^saias,' 
1798,  with  o&era.  To  these  succeeded  his  <  Philelogisch-kritisoh^ 
uud  historiaoher  Commentar  uber  daa  Neue  Testament,'  whioh  was 
given  to  the  world  in  4  volumes  from  1800  to  1504,  which  made  a 
great  impression,  and  added  much  to  his  reputation.  In  1793,  on 
iJoderltin's  death,  he  was  created  profeesor  of  theology,  but  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  removed  in  1808  to  Wiivzburg  in  a  similar  capacity, 
where  be  became  also  a  counsellor  of  the  consistory  and  government. 
On  tbe  abolition  of  the  Protestant  theological  profeeeorship  at  Wiirn- 
buig,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  the  state  of  tbe  schools  and  oburehee,  in 
180^  to  Bamberg^  in  1809  to  Niimberg,  and  iu  1811  to  Ansbach.  In  thie 
year  a  call  to  the  chair  of  exegesis  and  church  history  in  the  University 
of  Heidelbei^  restoied  him  to  his  academical  life,  and  to  his  literary 
activity.  In  1814,  the  endeavours  then  being  made  to  give  a  constitu- 
tiou  to  his  native  stale  of  Wiirtembeig  excited  his  attention,  and  in 
1819  he  commifneed  writing  in  a  periedical  work  called  *  Sophrouision,' 
in  which  his  essays  upon  passing  important  suhjeets,  such  as  pro- 
seljjtiNing^  upon  the  influence  of  the  Papist  government  on  the 
national  Koman  Catholic  Chureh  of  Germany,  and  others,  gained  great 
applause.  In  t]us  he  continued  to  write  tUl  1829.  As  a  theological 
writer  he  was  anxious  to  warn  his  readew  equsUy  against  a  one-sided 
nationality,  and  a  speculative  deviation  from  the  original  doctrines  of 
Christiauity,  as  from  mysticiam  and  Jesuitism.  IViUi  these  ideas  he 
began  iu  1825  a  theological  year-book,  called  *Der  Denkglaubige^* 
publitfhed  from  1825  to  1829,  and  another  journal  called  *  Kirchen- 
beleuchtuugeo,'  published  ia  1827.  Among  hia  other  numerous 
writinge  we  may  mention  'Memorabilien,*  published  in  parts  from 
1791  to  1796  ;  *  Sammlnog  der  MerkwiirdigBten  fieisen  in  dem  Orient,' 
in  7  vols.,  publishtja  from  1792  to  1803 ;  '  Leben  Jesu,  als  Gruadlage 
einer  reinen  (ieschichte  des  Urchristenthums,'  2  vols.  1828;  *Auf- 
kliirende  Beitiiige  zur  Dogmen-  Kixchen-  und  I^li;;ions-Geschichte,' 
lb30;  *  Exegetihchea  Handbuch  ubei*  die  drei  ersten  Evaugelien,'  3  vole., 
1830  to  1^33;  'Skixzen  aus  seiner  Lildunge-  und  Lebens-Gfeschichte^ 
xum  Andenken  an  sein  fiiofzigjahriges  JubUaum,'  1839;  and  the 
*  V'orltfsungen  Schelling'a  liber  die  CMffenbarung,'  accompanied  with 
mtical  riiOxarks.    Ftw  men  have  bad  a  wider  influence  upon  religious 


opinicMis  in  Germany  than  Paulus,  thonj^h  many  of  his  views  have 
been  contested  as  too  rationalistia  la  1844  on  accouut  of  his  gnat 
age  he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  his  situatioa  on  a  pension,  and  he 
died  on  August  10,  1851,  aged  ninety. 

PAULUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  tha  moit  distinguished  of  the  Romao 
lawyers,  was  the  contemporary  of  Ulpian,  and  may  be  moit  cou- 
veniently  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  2ie?6ru8. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The  reasons  alleged  for  suppoting 
him  to  be  a  native  of  Syria— namely,  his  intimacy  with  Ulpian,  wbu 
was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  with  Mammsa,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  who  Was  a  native  of  Kmesa->are  manifoatly  no  proofs  at  all 
It  ha9  also  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padua,  from  tie 
fact  of  there  being  at  Padua  a  st^itue  which  bears  the  name  of  Pauhu ; 
but  the  statue  and  insoiiption  may  refisr  to  another  person.  Tbe 
Grecians,  supposed  to  characterise  bis  atjle,  and  his  familiarity  vita 
the  Greek  language,  have  been  adduced  as  aigumenta  confirmatory  uf 
hia  alleged  foreign  origin.  Paulus  was  a  contemporary  of  Papinianui 
[Papikiavus],  and  apparently  rather  his  riv^  than  hia  pupil,  as  some 
writers  have  supposed.  He  was  made  Prssfeotus  Pretorio  by  AUxaa- 
der  Severus,  or,  accordiug  to  others,  by  his  predecessor  EiacaUiue. 
He  was  bauishsd  by  Klagabalus,  but  rssiored  by  Alexander  Several 
(Aurel  Vict.,  o.  24>;  unless  Victor  haa  eoafounded  Paulas  with 
Ulpian.     (Lamprid,  *Klag.,'  c.  !<).) 

Paulus  was  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the  Roman  writcn 
on  law,  and  the  extracts  from  his  works  contained  in  the 'Dige»t' 
are  more  numerous  than  those  from  any  other  writer  exoept  Ulpias. 
According  to  HauboM,  the  'Digast*  contains  2462  extracts  from 
Ulpian,  and  2083  from  Paulua  Paulus  wrote  under  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Caraoulla  and  his  successors  to  the  time  of  Alexauder 
Several,  hia  style,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  extracts  in  tbe 
'  Digest,'  is  ooncise^  and  Eouieiimes  obscure,  owing  to  his  leaving  the 
reader  to  supply  some  of  the  steps  in  hie  argumeut.  Like  the  reit  of 
the  great  Koman  jurists,  he  was  subtle  in  thought  and  dear  and 
comprehensive  in  his  judgments.  Ue  has  been  accused  of  violeat 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  but  the  acooaattou  ia  net  supported  by 
proof. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  it  few  qf  the  works  of  Paulus  :- 
80  books  on  the  'Ediet,*  26  booka  of  <  Quosstionea,'  23  hooka  of 
<  Reaponsa,'  23  books  of  ^Brevia,'  5  books  of  *  tientsntiss,'  dedicated  to 
his  son,  8  books  on  *  Adultery,'  &c  A  complete  list  of  the  works  of 
this  laborious  juiist  is  given  by  Zimmem  (*  Gosobichte  des  llbmi* 
sohen  Privatrschts,  &c.').  Of  all  theaa  works  there  only  remain  tbe 
excer()ts  iu  the  *  Digest,'  and  tbe  five  books  of  the  ^Keceptc  San- 
tentiss,'  which  are  preserved  in  an  imperfect  shape  in  the  compilatiK^n 
made  by  the  order  of  Alaric  IL,  commonly  called  tbe  *  Breviariuitt 
Alarioianum.' 

A  very  full  account  of  Paulus  and  hia  writings,  by  Bertiand,  is 
contained  iu  the  *  Jurisprudeutia  Vetus  Ante-JustiniaDea'  of 
Sehultmg. 

PAUSA'NIAS,  son  of  Cleombretue,  was  of  that  royal  houM  in 
SparU  whieh  traced  its  descent  from  Eurjsthenes.  Aristotle  call* 
him  '  king,'  but  he  only  governed  as  the  cousin-gecmen  and  guaidian 
of  Pleistaiohus,  who  suececded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Leonidas. 

Pausanisn  comes  principally  into  notice  as  commander  of  tbe 
Grseian  army  at  the  battle  of  Platcsa.  The  Spartan  contingent  had 
been  dekyed  as  long  as  was  possible,  but  owing  to  the  representatio&a 
made  by  the  Athenian  ministers  at  Laoedssmon  it  was  at  last 
despatched,  though  not  until  the  Persiana  had  advanced  into  Boeotia. 
This  delay  had  however  one  good  effect,  that  of  taking  the  Argivea  by 
surprise,  and  defeating  their  design  of  iutercopting  any  troops  hostile 
to  Persia  whieh  might  march  through  their  territory.  The  Spartaaa, 
under  the  coounand  of  Pauaanias,  gofc  safe  to  the  Isthmus  met  the 
Athenians  at  Kleusis,  and  ultimately  took  up  that  position  which  led 
to  tbe  battle  of  Pkteea. 

The  result  is  well  known.  Pauoaoiaa,  elated  by  hie  sucoeu,  to(k 
all  methods  of  showing  his  own  unfitness  to  enjoy  good  fortaas. 
Being  sent  with  twenty  ships>  and  in  the  capacity  (>f  commaudeMii- 
ohief  of  the  confederates,  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  his  over 
beating  conduct  he  disgusted  the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and 
particularly  those  Asiatic  Greeks  who  had  lately  revolted  from 
Persian  rule.  To  his  oppression  he  added  an  afieotatiou  of  fiastem 
luxury ;  and  what  we  know  of  Spartsn  manners  seems  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  mixture  could  possibly  be  more  xepuguant  to  pe^ 
sons  accustomed  at  once  to  Persian  elegance  and  Ionic  refioemeut 
than  a  clumsy  imitation  of  both,  such  aa  the  conduct  of  Pausaniaa 
probably  presented.  Prejudioe  in  favour  of  the  Athenisns,  who  were 
of  the  Ionic  race,  was  also  active;  iatriguee  commenced,  the  AtheniaM 
encouraged  them,  and  Pausanioa  was  reoalled. 

Much  crizuioality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those  Greeks  who  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  his  conduct  was  df arly  mors  axA 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  than  of  r^iular  milita^F  eomaiaod 
He  was  accordingly  put  on  trial  Private  and  public  chasges  ▼«» 
brought  againafe  him :  from  the  former  he  was  acquitted,  hut  hu 
Midism  (or  leaning  to  Persia)  Beeois  to  ba  dearly  proved  Itorcw 
was  sent  in  his  place ;  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  its 
death-blow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedsmon  interfered  onl|  apariogif 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with  Persia.    Pausanias  however, 
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with  the  feelings  of  a  disappointed  man,  vent  in  a  private  capacity 
to  the  Hellespont,  on  pntence  of  joining  the  army.  After  the  taking 
of  Byzaatiuin,  which  happened  during  his  eommand,  he  had  winked 
at  the  escape  of  Penian  fogitires  of  rank,  and  by  means  of  an  aooom- 
plice  had  oonyeyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch,  oontaining  aa 
offer  to  subjugate  Greece  to  his  dominion,  and  subjoining  the  modest 
request  of  his  daughter  to  wife.  A  favourable  answer  had  elated  him 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  disgust  the  aUies  in  the  manner  already  stated. 
On  his  seoand  journey  he  was  forcibly  prevented  from  entering  Bysan- 
tinm,  np<m  which  he  retired  to  a  city  in  the  Troad.  There  too  his 
conduct  was  unfavourably  reported  at  home,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  with  orders  for  his  immediate  return,  under  threats  of  a 
decUration  of  war  against  him.  Puusanias  returned ;  but  it  was  still 
hard  to  bring  home  any  definite  charge  against  him,  and  the  Spartans 
were  shy  of  adducing  any  but  the  strongest  evidence.  At  Iset  how- 
ever one  of  his  emissaries  having  discovered  that  ho  was,  like  all  hie 
predecessors,  the  bearer  of  orders  for  bis  own  death,  as  well  m  of  his 
master's  treason,  denounced  him  to  the  EphorL  By  tbeir  instruc- 
tions this  slave  took  sanctuary,  and  through  a  partition  made  by  a 
preconoerted  plaa  in  a  hut  where  he  had  found  refuge,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Paneaniss  acknowledge  his  own  treason  during 
s  visit  whioh  he  paid  to  his  refractory  messenger.  The  Ephori  pro- 
ceeded to  amst  Pausanias,  but  a  hint  from  one  of  their  number 
enabled  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the 
Bnaen  House^  only  however  to  suflfor  a  more  llngeriog  death.  He 
was  shut  up  in  the  temple,  and  when  on  the  brink  of  etarvation  was 
brought  out  to  die  (B.a  467).  By  such  means  Spartan  superstition 
was  satisfied,  and  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  held  themselves  inuooent 
of  sacrilege.  Thirty-five  years  after  a  contest  arose  on  this  very  point 
;;Pericle8.] 

The  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  still  contains,  although  sadly 
mutilated,  the  braien  tripod  whioh  Pausanias  dedicated  at  Delphi, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  wss  in  gratitude  for  having 
destroyed  the  Persian  host 

PAUSA'NIAS,  the  author  of  the  *  Description  or  Itinerary  of 
Greece'  {*t?<\tUios  n^pvfiynfftt),  appears,  according  to  his  own  aocount^ 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Lydia  (v.  13,  7) ;  though  the  passsge  cited 
hardly  proves  this.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him,  except  what 
maybe  ooUeoted  from  his  own  work.  The 'Description  of  Greece' 
consists  of  ten  books  :  the  first  contains  the  deseription  of  Attioa  and 
Megaris;  the  second,  Corinthia,  Sioyon,  Phlius,  and  Argolis;  the 
third,  Laeoniea;  the  foiurtb,  Messenia;  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Ells;  the 
;>eventh,  Achasa;  the  eighth,  Arcadia;  the  ninth,  Ba)oiaa{  and  the 
tenth,  Phocis. 

It  appears  from  incidental  notices  in  the  work,  that  Pausanias  not 
only  visited  the  places'  wliich  he  has  described,  but  also  many  other 
remote  parts.  He  must  haTo  been  at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  Libya 
(Ix.  16,  1) ;  at  Cnossos  in  Crete ;  in  the  island  of  Delos  (ix.  40,  8) ;  at 
Capua  in  Campania  (v.  12,  8) ;  and  aV  Rome  (viiL  46,  6.)  A  traveller 
who  visited  all  these  places  must  have  visited  many  othena  Pausanias 
made  his  tour  of  Gieeoe  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  In  spwiking 
of  the  Odeton  of  Herodes,  he  says  that  he  had  not  desoribed  it  in  his 
account  of  Attica  (L),  because  it  was  not  built  when  he  was  writmg 
that  part  of  his  work  (vii  20,  6).  Herodes  died  in  Attioa  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  woik  of  Pausanias  is  different  in  character  from  that  of  Strabo : 
it  contains  no  general  geographical  description  of  the  surface  of  the 
country;  it  is  a  description  of  places  only.  He  desoribes  each  phiee 
as  he  comes  to  it,  and  every  object  in  each  place  in  the  order  in 
whioh  it  comes  before  him.  His  description  is  minute  and  generally 
complete;  he  seems  to  hare  busied  himself  as  a  man  would  do  if  he 
were  maUng  an  inventory  or  catalogue.  There  is  no  attempt  to  set 
off  the  things  whioh  he  describes  by  any  ornament  of  language ;  and  yet 
such  is  the  power  of  beautiful  objects  when  portrayed  in  the  simplest 
words,  that  some  of  his  descriptions  are  beautiful  merely  by  virtue  of 
the  beauty  of  the  objects  described.  Buildings,  monuments,  statues, 
sBd  paintings  were  the  chief  objects  which  he  has  registered :  in  con- 
nection with  Uiem  ho  collected  and  recorded  local  traditions  and  mytho- 
logical stories  in  abundsnce.  Natural  objects,  aa  rivers,  mounudns, 
caves,  are  also  noticed  in  his  description ;  but  nearly  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  mythological  stories  attaohed  to  them.  Yet  he  was 
a  careful  observer  of  natural  phenomena,  and  many  curious  facts  of 
this  kind  are  scattered  through  his  work.  In  describing  a  kind  of 
marble  {\l0os  Koyxirmt)  whi<di  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of 
Megara,  he  observes  that  it  is  very  white,  softer  than  other  stone,  and 
full  of  aea  shells  (i  44,  6).  In  another  passage  (vii.  24)  he  has  some 
curious  remarks  on  earthquakes.  His  work  also  abounds  in  historical 
facts,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  vsluable.  He  not  unfrequently 
digreases,  something  after  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  whom  he 
reeemblea  in  some  degree,  and  consequently  a  man  will  find  in  his  work 
much  curious  matter  that  he  would  never  expect  to  see  there.  Pau- 
saniss  was  superstitious,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  ancient  usage, 
however  absurd,  which  he  does  not  treat  with  respect.  This  work 
contains  an  inexhaustible  tressure  of  facts,  historical,  topographical, 
and  mythological :  its  value  and  accuracy  as  a  topographical  descrip- 
tion have  been  well  tested  by  eome  of  our  own  oountiymen,  especially 
Leake.  The  style  of  Pausanias  has  often  been  censured  as  obseure, 
aiidhia  aentenoes  as  ill  constructed.    There  is  some  truth  in  this; 


but  if  we  deduct  the  passages  that  am  corrupt^  and  aome  that  ara 
scarcely  intelligiUe  mthout  ocular  view  of  the  places  described,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  a  difficult  writer  to  those  who  hav« 
studied  hinL 

Pausanias,  in  his  numerous  accounts  of  worica  of  art,  although  he 
seems  to  have  described  with  equal  attention  and  indiscriminately  all 
that  came  under  his  eye,  has  left  us  many  notices  of  the  highest  value ; 
and  several  of  the  most  important  productions  of  ancient  pcunting 
^ would  be  known  to  us  merely  by  name  but  for  his  ciroomstaatial 
'detail,  as  the  great  works  of  Poljgnotus  at  Ddphi<'  Phociea,'  c  25-81) 
and  the  paintings  by  various  artists  in  the  Poeoile  at  Athens,  and 
others  of  minor  importance. 

Although  Pausanias  made  his  tour  of  Oreece  nearly  five  hundred 
years  after  the  flourishing  period  of  Qrecisa  art,  and  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  system  of  plunder  which  had  been  cat*ried  on  for  centu- 
ries, he  still  found  several  hundred  specimens  of  painting;  and  of 
sculpture,  probably  owing  to  the  more  durable  and  less  portable  nature 
of  tbe  material  used  in  that  art,  he  found  a  much  greater  number. 
He  has  named  altogether  about  two  hundred  artista  of  all  descriptions : 
nine  only  however  are  painters  of  great  fame,  Polygootus,  ihoon, 
Panienus,  Euphranor,  Parrhasius,  Nicias,  Apelles,  Pausiss,  and  Proto- 
genes.  The  proportion  of  sculptors  is  much  greater,  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned  :  we  have  notices  of  works  of  Phidias,  Aloamenes, 
Polycleitus,  Myron,  Naucydes,  Calamis,  Onatas,  Scopas,  Praxiteles, 
Lysippus,  sud  others.  Though  Pausanias,  in  matters  of  art,  was 
certainly  not  a  critic,  yet  perhaps  in  no  instance  doea  he  confound  an 
obscure  with  a  culebrated  name ;  his  attention  appears  to  have  been 
generally  engroesed  by  the  parts  and  detail  of  what  he  dencribes,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  by  the  style  and  composition,  or  any  of  the  higher 
merits  of  art  This  has  been  adduced  as  a  serious  objection  to  his 
work;  but  so  far  from  that,  it  rather  enhances  its  value  than  others 
wise.  Pausanias  has  described  impartially  all  that  he  saw,  without 
distinction  of  either  style  or  school;  whereas  an  artist  probably,  or 
even  a  connoisseur,  biassed  by  the  prejudices  of  his  own  peculiar 
education,  would  have  selected  only  that  which  might  have  happened 
to  coincide  with  his  own  taate,  neglecting  everything  else  as  unworthy 
of  notice,  and  thus  handing  down  only  a  very  partial  and  imperfect 
account  Certainly  no  such  objection  can  be  made  to  the  work 
of  Pausanlss.  On  the  contrary,  somewhat  more  of  system  would  have 
been  dsairable  in  the  description  of  the  more  important  works ;  **  but 
the  minute  and  scrupulous  diligence,"  says  Fuseli,  "  with  which  he 
examined  what  fell  under  his  own  eye,  amply  makes  up  for  what  he 
may  want  of  method  or  of  judgment.  His  description  of  the  pictures 
of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Jnpiter  of  Phidias  at  Olympia 
(v.  10),  are  perhaps  superior  to  all  that  might  have  been  given  by  men 
of  more  assuming  powers,  mines  of  information  and  inestimable 
legacies  to  our  arts."    (Introduction,  '  Works,'  vol  iL) 

The  first  edition  of  Pausanias  is  that  of  Venice,  1516,  foL,  Aid. : 
it  is  said  to  be  very  incorrectly  printed.  An  edition,  begun  by  Xylan- 
der  and  finished  by  Sylburg,  wss  printed  at  Fhmkfurt,  1688,  foL,  and 
again  at  Hanau,  1618.  The  edition  of  Kflhn,  Leipsig,  1696,  foL,  is 
accompanied  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Romolo  Amoseo,  which  first 
appeand  at  Rome,  1647,  4to.  The  edition  of  Siebelis,  6  -vols.  8vo, 
Leipsig,  1828,  contains  a  corrected  text  and  the  translation  of  Amaseo 
improved,  with  an  elaborate  commentary  and  complete  index.  The 
edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826-27,  2  vols.  8vo,  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Paris  manuscript,  1410,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  editor  has  not 
noticed  his  deviation  from  that  text :  this  edition  has  a  vety  good 
index.  A  later  edition  is  that  of  Schubart  and  Walz,  8  vols.  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1888«40.  A  new  German  translation,  by  Wiedasch,  appeared 
at  Munich,  1826-28.  The  best  French  transition  is  by  Clavier.  There 
is  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Taylor,  the  translator  of  Aristode 
end  Plato. 

PAU'dlAS,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  after  he  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  from  Us  ikther  Brietes,  studied  encaustic  in  the  school  of 
Pamphilus,  where  he  was  the  fellow  pupil  of  Apelles  and  Melaothius. 
Pausiss  was  the  first  painter  who  acquired  a  great  name  for  encaustdo 
with  the  oestrum :  he  excelled  particularly  in  the  management  of  the 
shadows ;  his  favourite  subjects  were  small  pictures,  generally  of  boys, 
but  he  also  painted  large  compositions.  He  was  the  first  also  who 
introduced  the  custom  of  painting  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  private 
apartments  with  historical  and  dramatic  subjects  :  the  practice  how- 
ever of  decorating  ceilings  simply  with  stars  or  arabesque  figures 
(particularly  those  of  temples)  was  of  very  old  date.  Pausias  under- 
took the  restoration  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thespise,  which 
had  greatly  suffered  through  time,  but  he  was  judged  inferior  to  his 
ancient  predecessor ;  his  failure  however  is  cxpkdned  by  the  fact  that 
he  generally  worked  with  the  eestrum,  but  the  paintings  of  Polygno- 
tus were  with  the  pendl,  whioh  Pausias  consequently  also  used  in 
this  instance. 

The  most  famous  work  of  Pausias  was  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  was  in  the  hall  of  Pompey.  In  this  phsture  the 
ox  was  foreshortened,  but  to  show  the  animal  to  full  advantage,  the 
painter  judiciously  threw  his  shadow  upon  a  part  of  the  surrounding 
crowd,  and  he  added  to  the  effect  by  painting  a  dark  ox  upon  a  light 
ground. 

Pausias  in  his  youth  loved  a  native  of  his  own  city,  Glyccra,  who 
earned  her  livelihood  by  making  garlands  of  flowers  and  wreaths  cf 
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rosee,  which  led  him  to  paint  flowers,  in  which  art  he  eventually 
acquired  great  skill.  A  portrait  of  Qlycera  with  a  garland  of  flowers 
was  reckoned  amongst  his  masterpieces ;  a  copy  of  it  was  purchased 
by  L.  Lucullus  at  Athens,  at  the  great  price  of  two  talents  (about 
482t).  This  picture  was  called  the  '  Stephaneplooos/  or  garland 
wreather.  Pausias  was  reproached  by  his  riTak  as  being  a  slow 
painter,  but  he  silenced  the  censure  by  completing  a  picture  of  a  boy, 
in  his  own  style,  in  a  single  day,  which  on  that  account  was  called  the 
*  Hemeresios,'  or  work  of  a  day.    (Pliny, '  Hist.  Nat,'  zxxy.  11|  40.) 

Pausanias  mentions  two  pictures  by  Pausias  at  Epidaurus,  the  one  a 
Cupid  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  his  bow  and  arrows  lying  by  his  side  ; 
the  other,  the  figure  of  Methe,  or  drunkenness,  drinking  out  of  a  glass, 
through  which  his  face  was  seen  (ii.  27).  Pliny  mentions  two  pupils 
of  Pausias,  his  son  Aristolaus,  a  painter  '  e  eeverissimis,'  and  a  certain 
Mechopanes,  who  was  distinguiBned  for  a  high  finish  and  an  excessive 
use  of  yellow :  he  was  also  hard  in  colouring,  yet  he  had  his  admirers 
nothwithstanding  these  peculiarities.  We  may  collect  from  the 
allusion  of  Horace  (*  Sat.,'  il  7,  95)  that  the  pictures  of  Pausias  were 
well  known  at  Rome. 

PAU  W,  CORNELIUS,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1739.  He  studied 
at  Gottingen,  and  was  afterwards  made  canon  of  Xanten,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves.  He  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  several  works  in 
SVench  on  the  history  and  phjrsiology  of  various  nations  and  countries. 
His  *  Recherches  historiques  sur  les  Americains '  contain  some  curious 
information,  many  sensible  reflections,  and  also  many  unsupported 
assertions  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  tooe.  Pauw  had  not  visited  America, 
and  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  collect  all  the  passages  which  he 
could  find  in  othei*  writers,  and  which  could  support  some  preconceived 
opinion  of  his  concerning  the  great  inferiority  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
its  productions,  and  its  native  races.  (Pemety,  'Dissertation  sur 
TAm^rique  et  les  Americains  centre  les  Recherches  historiquee  de 
M.  de  Pauw,'  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  some  editions  of  Pauw's 
work.)  In  his  chapter  on  Paraguay,  Pauw  shows  himself  particularly 
hostile  to  the  Jesuits.  His  *  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs,'  in  which  he 
had  better  guides,  is  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment ;  but 
even  in  this  work  Ms  dogmatic  spirit  is  perceptible.  Pauw  published 
also  *  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinoia.'  The  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  deprived 
Pauw  of  his  peace  of  mind.  He  became  dejected,  and  burnt  all  his 
papers,  among  others  his  '  Recherches  sur  les  Germains,*  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works,  but  which  was  never 
printed.    He  died  at  Xanten  in  1799. 

Another  member  of  the  same  family,  John  Cornelius  Pauw,  bom  at 
Utrecht  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  published  editions  of  several  Greek  classics,  and  wrote  notes 
on  Pindar,  and  also  a  '  Diatriba  de  Alea  Veterum.' 

PAXTON,  SIR  JOSEPH,  M.P.,  was  bom  at  Milton-Btyant. 
near  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  in  1803,  and  educated  at  Wobum  Free 
School.  A  younger  son  of  parents  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
he  ^as  obliged  at  sn  early  age  to  seek  means  of  supporting  himsell 
Having  become  a  skilful  gardener,  he  obtained  employment  at  Chiswiok, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  duke,  who  removed  him  to  Chatsworth, 
and  gave  him  a  situation  of  increased  responsibility ;  and  eventually  he 
was  made  not  only  director  of  the  magnificent  gardens  and  grounds  at 
Chatsworth,  but  manager  of  the  duke's  vast  Derbyshire  estates.  At 
Chatsworth  he  had  the  superintendenoe  of  the  extensive  works  which 
changed  that  already  famous  seat  and  grounds  into  the  most  splendid 
ducal  residence  in  England.  The  gardens  and  grounds  were  entirely 
remodelled  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Paxton,  and  whUe  in  a  horticultural 
point  of  view  they  were  considered  to  have  been  raised  to  the  foremost 
place  among  English  gardens,  as  regards  elegance  of  design  they  have 
met  with  general  admiration ;  though  in  this  latter  respect  much  has 
always  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fine  taste  of  the  duke  himself. 
One  great  feature  of  the  work,  the  Grand  Conservatory,  however  was 
known  to  be  enturely  the  production  of  Mr.  Paxton.  This  erection, 
in  size  far  beyond  anything  then  existing,  being  300  feet  long  by  145 
feet  wide,  and  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  was  not  merely  an 
expansion  of  an  ordinary  conservatory.  With  perfect  simplicity  it 
combined  much  beauty  of  form,  and  it  was  constructed  on  aioundation 
of  the  greatest  solidity ;  it  has  an  underground  railway  for  the  use  of 
the  gardeners  and  workmen,  an  elaborate  and  suooessful  system  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  an  ingenious  ridge-and-furrow  arrange- 
ment of  the  glass  for  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  its  power  of 
resisting  hail-storms  and  facilitating  the  rapid  passage  of  rain  water — 
contrivances  since  common  enough  in  gigantic  glass  and  iron  buildings, 
but  then  novel.  It  may  be  add^  as  an  illustration  of  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Paxton,  that  the  forty  miles  of  sash-bar  required  for 
the  conservatory  were  made  by  a  machine  of  his  own  invention.  This 
remarkable  edifice  was  in  fact  the  parent  of  the  far  more  famous  Oystal 
Palace. 

During  the  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  these  works, 
the  buildiogs  at  Edensor,  and  other  extensive  operations  connected 
with  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Paxton  was  of  coune 
brought  into  close  professional  and  friendly  intercourse  with  eminent 
artists,  architects,  engineers,  and  manufacturers ;  and  a  high  estimate 
of  his  constructive  talent  and  business  skill  became  widely  spread, 
which  the  unbounded  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  warm  admiration 


of  his  ability,  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  took  every  opporbuuity 
of  expressing,  did  no  little  to  extend  and  strengthen.  There  was  a 
general  readiness  therefore  when  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  had  brought  everything  connected  with 
the  building  into  a  stste  of  nnoertainty  by  their  absmrd  prooeediogs— 
first  rejecting  the  238  designs  sent  in  as  unsuitable  and  impracticable, 
and  then  substituting  one  of  their  own  infinitely  more  unsuitable  and 
impracticable — to  Usten  with  respect  to  the  enturely  original  plan 
which  Mr.  Paxton  put  forward  ;  and  the  more  his  design  was 
examined  the  more  evident  it  became  that  he  had  formed  a  clear 
conception  of  what  was  really  required  and  of  the  best  means  of  sup- 
plying it.  His  design,  as  is  well  known,  was,  with  very  alight 
modifications,  carried  out  imder  his  superintendence.  With  the  general 
public  the  building  was  from  the  first  a  favourite,  and  it  gained 
rather  than  otherwise  by  familiarity.  Architects  were  disposed  to 
sneer  at  it  as  the  work  of  a  'gardener,'  and  termed  it  a  huge  coDserra- 
tory ;  but  it  had  the  merit,  so  extremely  rare  among  modem  English 
buildings,  of  being  exacUy  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  and  it  won  from  all  competent  judges  the  praise  of  displaying 
remarkable  constractive  ability.  As  a  recognition  of  his  merit,  Mr. 
Paxton  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  when  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  was  formed  he  was  invited  to  prepare  a  revised  design 
for  the  building  on  its  new  site  at  Sydenham,  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  garden,  park,  &c.  He  availed  himself  of  the  oppo^ 
tunity  so  to  remodel  the  plan  and  adapt  it  to  the  new  site  as  to  show 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  new  style  he 
may  be  said  to  have  created.  By  breaking  the  uniformity  of  eui-face 
and  varying  the  outline  he  not  only  obtained  a  number  of  very  pic- 
turesque features,  but  by  the  formation  of  deep  recesses  in  the  garden- 
front  produced  a  brilliant  play  of  light  and  shadow  of  which  mere 
glass  walls  were  hardly  supposed  capable.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  look  at  the  building  from  the  gaMen  without  being  struck  as  much 
by  the  largeness  and  simplicity  of  style  which  it  exhibits  as  by  its 
lightness  and  brilliancy.  In  this  building  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  hod 
carried  out  probably  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ideal  he  had  been  led  to 
imagine  in  the  course  of  his  Chatsworth  experience  in  building ;  and 
in  the  grounds  and  gardens  may  iu  like  manner  be  traced  the  Influence 
of  his  Chatsworth  studiea  Costly  and  beautiful  as  are  the  Chatsworth 
gardens  and  terraces,  the  fountains  and  waterworks,  they  have  but 
served  as  models  for  the  nobler  gardens,  terraces,  and  fountains  of  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  particular 
points  of  detail,  it  must  be  regarded  as  no  small  triumph  to  have 
designed  and  carried  out  works  so  various,  so  vast,  and  so  beautiful 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has 
appeared  inclined  to  pursue  Uie  profession  of  an  architect,  but  the 
only  work  of  any  consequence  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  erected, 
is  a  mansion  of  very  costly  and  fanciful  design  at  Ferri^i'oS,  in  France, 
for  the  Baron  James  de  Bothsohild ;  he  has  also  made  extensive  altera- 
tions at  the  seat  of  Baron  M.  A.  de  Hothschildy  Mentmore,  Bucking- 
hamshire. It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  remarkable  plan  for 
girdling  London  with  a  magnifioent  arcade  resembling  the  transept  of 
the  old  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  were  to  be  included  lines  of  railway 
worked  on  the  atmospheric  principle  and  bordered  by  handsome 
dwellings  and  shops,  whieh  Sir  Joseph  laid,  in  1855,  in  full  detail 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  consi  'lering  means 
of  improving  communications,  &c.  in  London.  But  besides  this  railway 
in  the  air,  ^  Joseph  has  been  a  good  deal  connected  with  more  sub- 
stantial and  matterof-fact  lines,  and  of  late  with  other  large  commercial 
undertakings.  We  ought  perhaps  also  to  notice  that  his  versatile  ability 
was  well  shown  in  the  suggestion  and  subsequently  in  his  admirable 
organisation  of  the  Army  Works  Corps,  which  renderad  such  important 
service  to  our  army  in  the  Crimea. 

In  1854  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  elected,  without  opposition,  M.P.  for 
Coventry.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society  iu  182(), 
and  of  the  Linnsean  Society  in  18S3  ;  and  in  1844  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  by  the  Kmperor  of  Russia.  Sir 
Joseph  has  contributed  somewhat  extensively  to  the  literature  of 
horticulture.  Among  other  things  he  wrote  a  '  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia,'  1888,  and  a  <  Cottage  Calendar,'  which  has 
had  an  enormous  circulation ;  he  also  edited  wholly  or  in  part» '  Paxton  s 
Flower  Garden,'  'Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary,'  •  Horticultural  llegister/ 
and  '  Botanical  Magazine.'     [See  Supplkubnt.] 

PEAliCE,  ZACHART,  an  eminent  divine  and  scholar,  and  a  prelate 
of  the  English  Church,  was  bom  in  1690.  He  was  tie  son  of  a  distiller 
in  Nolbom,  and  went  to  Westminster  School,  whence  he  passed  to 
Trinity  College,  Caiobridg&  At  Cambridge  he  was  best  known  as  a 
polite  classiced  scholar,  and  it  was  in  1716,  before  he  took  orders,  that 
he  published  his  edition  of  Cicero  <De  Oratore.'  He  inscribed  it»  at 
a  friend's  suggestion,  to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Parker,  though  he  was  not 
known  to  him,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  a  friendship  and  patronage 
which  wer«  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  being 
made  Lord  Chancellor  soon  after,  took  Mr.  Pearce  into  his  family  as 
his  domestic  chaplain.  Preferment  now  flowed  in  upon  him.  He  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots  in  Essex,  St.  Bartholomew, 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  St  Msrtin's-in-theField^ 
London.  The  last  appointment  was  in  1728.  He  was  made  Dean  (A 
Winchester  in  1789,  in  1748  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  1756  Bishop  oi 
Rochester,  with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  annexed,  which  he  afw 
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wards  rangned.  He  wished  also  to  resign  his  bishopric,  that  he  might 
eomplete  certain  literary  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  have, ' 
as  he  expressed  it,  some  interval  of  repose  between  the  business  of 
life  and  eternity.  Such  a  resignation  was  a  novelty  however,  and 
difSculties  having  been  suggested,  the  king,  George  III.,  intimated 
penonally  to  the  bishop  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of.  He  died  at 
Little  Ealing,  January  29, 1774. 

Paasing  over  single  sermons,  or  small  tracts,  of  which  Biahop  Pearoe 
was  the  author,  he  published,  after  his  edition  of  Cicero's  '  Orator,*  an 
edition  of  Longinus,  with  a  new  Latin  version ;  a  Review  of  the  Text 
of  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  and  the  '  Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated  ;*  but  the 
theological  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  biblical  literature,  was  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
when  it  appeared  with  the  title  of  'A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the 
Four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  together  with  a  new 
translation  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,'  2  vols.  4to, 
1777.  There  are  also  four  volumes  of  Sermons  on  various  subjects  by 
him*  another  posthumous  work,  published  in  1778.  An  account  of  hu 
life  is  prefixed  to  the  '  Commentary.' 

PEARSON,  EDWARD,  D.D.,  was  bom  about  1760.  at  Ipswich, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  awhile  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Sidney  College,  and  afterwards  master,  and  elected  the  Christian 
advocate  in  1809.  He  was  also  appointed  rector  of  Rempston  in 
NottiDghamshire.  Beside  numerous  single  sermons  preached  by  him 
on  public  occasions.  Dr.  Pearson  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
thirteen  Sermons  addressed  to  Academic  Touth,  delivered  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge.  He  published  also  a  '  Collection  of  Prayers  for 
the  use  of  Families,'  and  various  tracts  in  divinity  not  professedly 
coctroveraiaL  But  his  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  controversial  writings 
against  antagoniits  of  two  very  opposite  descriptions.  There  are  two 
treatises  of  his  against  those  who  adopt  Dr.  Palsy's  views  on  the 
general  theory  of  moral  obligation,  and  those  who  follow  him  in  some 
of  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  that  celebrated  divine  and  moralist 
conducts  his  readera  These  treatises  excited,  when  first  published, 
great  attention,  and  well  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  in  connection  with 
the  treatise  on  'Moral  and  Political  Philosophy'  to  which  they  relate. 
On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Pearson  was  among  the  first  to  sound  an  alarm 
respecting  the  danger  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  by  the  spread 
in  it  of  Calvinistic  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  On  this  subject 
he  published  various  tracts  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
several  of  which  were  expressly  directed  against  Mr.  Simeon,  who  was 
the  great  maintainor  of  Calvinism  in  the  university  to  which  Dr. 
Pearson  belonged.  In  fact,  he  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
Armioian  clergy  in  the  church,  and  the  champion  at  the  same  time  of 
the  church  itself  against  whatever  seemed  to  threaten  ita  integrity  and 
its  perpetuity. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  titles  of  a  long  list  of  writings  in 
dirinity ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  a  complete  list^  arranged 
chronologically,  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazme'  for  1811, 
where  it  is  also  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  good  man,  of  gentle  and 
benevolent  manners,  kind  and  charitable,  easy  and  pleasant  in  conver- 
sation, modest,  unassuming,  much  respected,  and  beloved.  He  died  on 
August  17,  1811. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
author  of  'An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,'  a  work  which,  having  been 
greatly  used  up  to  tho  present  time  as  a  kind  of  text-book  in  the 
examination  of  candidates  in  divinity,  has  maintained  a  high  celebrity, 
and  been  several  times  reprinted.  He  was  bom  in  1618  in  the  village 
of  Snoring,  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father  was  rector,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  holy  orders  in 
1639,  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  wars.  Lord-Keeper  Finch  appointed  him 
his  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Torrington,  in  Suffolk. 
But  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  parochial  minister  was  in 
London,  where  he  had  the  living  of  Saint  Clement,  Eastcheap,  and  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish  that  the  lectures  were  delivered 
which  afterwards  formed  his  celebrated  '  Exposition,'  and  to  them  that 
work  when  bo  published  was  dedicated.  The  first  edition  was  in  1658, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the  works  of  Hales  of  Eton,  giving 
to  them  the  title  of  '  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever-memorable  John 
Hales.' 

On  the  Restoration  a  proper  regard  was  had  for  Pearson's  eminent 
merits  as  a  rational  divine  and  diligent  preacher.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's  mandamus,  made  a  prebendary  of  Ely, 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  finally  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
All  this  was  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  year  1660,  in  which 
the  king  was  restored.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1662  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1672  he  succeeded  Wilkins  in  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He  died 
at  Chester  July  16,  1686. 

The  '  Exposition  of  the  Creed '  is  the  work  by  which  Bishop  Pearson 
is  chiefly  remembered,  which  has  not  only  been  reprinted,  but  abridged 
by  various  persons.  Besides  this  work  he  is  the  author  of  a  '  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Epistles  of  St  Ignatius,'  and  of  *  Dissertations  on  the 
Kin  and  Sacoeasion  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome.'  The  last  was  a 
posthumous  publication,  which  also  contains  the  '  Annales  Paulini,'  a 
critical  dissertation  on  the  series  of  events  in  the  life  of  St  Paul. 

PE'CCHIO,  GIUSEPPE,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1785,  studied  in  the 
college  of  Somaschi  under  the  well-known  Father  Soave,  and  after 
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wards  proceeded  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law.  After  taking  his  degree 
in  that  university  he  returned  to  Milan,  and  in  1810  was  appointed 
assistant  counsellor  of  state  for  the  departments  of  finances  and  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  ot  Italy.  In  1814  he  lost  his  situation,  in 
consequence  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lombardy,  a  oircumstsoice 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  entitled  '  Saggio  Storico  suUa  Ammi- 
nistrazione  Finanziera  dell*  ex-Regno  d'ltalia  dal  1802  al  1814/  which 
is  a  useful  book  of  reference  for  the  history  and  statistics  of  that 
kingdom.  In  1819  he  vras  appointed  deputy  to  the  Congregazione,  or 
provincial  assembly  of  Milan.  In  1821,  being  seriously  implicated  in 
the  attempt  at  an  insurrection  against  the  Austrian  government,  he 
was  obliged  to  emigrate.  He  first  went  to  Switzerland,  and  from  that 
country  to  Spain,  which  was  then  making  a  second  experiment  of  a 
constitutional  government  Pecchio  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  national  character  and  the  spirit  of  the  various  political 
parties.  His  observations  on  Spain  are  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and 
were  published  under  the  following  title: — 'Sei  Mesiin  Ispagna  nel 
1821.'  In  1822  he  proceeded  to  Portugal,  where  the  same  passions 
and  parties  were  at  work,  and  he  likewise  recorded  the  impressions 
which  he  received  in  that  country  in  another  series  of  letters — 
'Lettere  k  Lady  G.  0.  dal  Portogallo.'  Returning  to  Spain,  he  visited 
the  southern  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  at  Cadiz  at  the  fall 
of  the  constitutional  government  in  the  summer  of  1823.  He  then 
embarked  at  Cadiz  for  England,  where  he  met  several  Italian  friends 
and  brother  emigrants.  In  1825  he  was  appointed,  together  with 
Count  Oamba,  by  the  Philhellenic  committee  to  convey  to  Greece  the 
sum  of  60,0002.,  the  fruits  of  a  loau  made  for  the  Greeks.  Having 
executed  his  commission  at  Nauplia,  Pecchio  vis^tt^d  Smyrna,  whence 
he  embarked  for  England.  In  his  short  stay  in  the  Levant,  Pecchio 
found  time  to  make  and  record  his  observations,  as  he  had  done  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  That  was  a  critical  period  for  the  Greek  cause, 
as  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  were  carrying  everything  before 
them  in  the  Morea.  Pecchio's  account  of  the  afiairs  of  Greece  was 
published  in  English,  with  that  of  other  contemporary  travellers: 
'A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825,  as  exhibited  in  the  Narratives  of  James 
Emmerson,  Joseph  Pecchio,  and  W.  H.  Humphreys,'  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
book  was  translated  into  French  and  German.  Pecchio's  account  was 
afterwards  published  separately  in  the  original  Italian:  'Relazione 
degli  Awenimenti  della  Grecia.' 

On  his  return  to  England,  towards  the  end  of  1825,  Pecchio 
repaired  to  Nottingham,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages, and  he  afterwards  removed  to  an  academy  at  York  in  the 
same  capacity.  Towards  the  end  of  1828  he  married  an  English  lady 
of  property,  and  went  to  reside  with  her  at  Brighton.  He  remained 
for  seven  or  eight  years  in  Brighton,  where  he  wrote  several  works,  in 
which  he  embodied  his  remarks  upon  England  and  the  English.  Those 
remai^  are  expressed  in  a  spuit  of  fairness  and  discrimination  rarely 
found  in  the  accounts  of  England  by  foreign  writersi  He  died  at 
Brighton,  in  Jime  1835. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Pecchio  wrote — 1.  '  Osserva- 
zioni  semi-serie  di  un  Esule  sull*  Inghilterra,*  being  a  series  of  sketches 
of  English  habits  and  manners,  each  sketch  forming  a  separate  chap- 
ter, and  showing  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  of  English  Ufe. 
The  sketches  are  true,  humorous,  and  interesting.  Many  things 
strike  a  foreigner  which  appear  commonplace  to  a  native ;  but  even  a 
native  may  learn  from  Pecchio's  book  to  form  a  more  just  estimate  of 
his  ovm  country.  In  a  chapter  entitled  '  England  the  Refuge  of  the 
Oppressed,'  he  describes  with  much  humour  the  curious  mixture  of 
emigrants  of  all  countries  whom  he  saw  in  London  in  1823.  2.  'Storia 
della  Economia  pubblica  in  Italia,'  8vo,  Lugano,  1829.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  Pecchio's  works.  A  collection  of  the  ItaUan 
economists  was  made  by  Custodi,  which  fiUs  about  fifW  volumeai 
Pecchio  has  taken  the  principal  of  those  writers  in  order  of  time,  and 
has  given  a  short  but  clear  abstract  of  the  works  of  each.  He  has 
added,  first,  an  introduction  on  the  progress  of  political  knowledge  in 
Italy;  second,  at  the  end  of  the  work  a  comparison  between  the 
English  and  the  Italian  vmters  on  political  economy;  and  third,  a 
statement  of  the  improvements  effected  in  the  various  Italian  states 
during  the  18th  century  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of  the  econo- 
nusts.  8.  '  Una  Elezione  di  Membri  del  Parlamento  in  Inghilterra,' 
in  which  he  describes  a  contested  election  at  Nottingham  in  1826L 
Like  all  Pecchio's  sketches  it  is  true,  vivid,  and  entertaining.  4.  *  Vita 
di  Ugo  Foscolo.'  5.  '  Storia  Critica  della  Poesia  Inglese,'  4  vols.  12mOy 
1834,  which  he  left  unfinished ;  besides  other  minor  works,  which  are 
noticed  in  his  biography  by  Ugoni. 

PECK,  FRANCIS,  a  learned  and  industrious  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  May  4,  1692 ;  and  was  educated  in  hia 
native  town.  He  afterwards  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1715,  and  mX  in  1727.  In 
1723  he  was  presented  to  the  rectoxy  of  Godeby  Maureward  in 
Leicestershire;  and  in  1736  he  received  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Linoohi.  His  principal  works  were : — 1,  *  The  Anti- 
quarian Annals  of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northampton 
Shires,'  foL,  London,  1727.  2,  'Desiderata  Curiosa,'  the  first  volnme 
of  which  was  printed  in  foh'o,  London,  1732,  followed  by  the  second 
in  1735,  both  reprinted  in  4to  in  1779.  3,  '  A  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Discourses  written  both  for  and  against  Popery  in  the  time  of  King 
James  II.,'  4to,  London,  1735.    4,  'New  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
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Poetical  Wrrka  of  Mr.  John  Milton/  4to,  London,  1740.  And  5^ 
<  Memoirs  of  the  Lilt»  and  Actions  of  Oliver  Cromwell/  4to,  Londox:^ 
1740.  Besides  these  he  published  several  sermons  and  poems,  and, 
hi  1742,  his  last  work,  a  volume  of  religious  discourses.  He  contem- 
plated various  other  works,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  beeiji 
completed,  but  none  were  made  public.  Among  his  manuscripts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave,  Bart, 
were  five  volumes  in  4to,  fairly  transcribed  for  the  press,  entitled 
*  Mooasticon  Aoglicanum.'  These  are  now  deposited  in  the  Biitish 
Museum.  Mr.  Peck  concluded  a  laborious  and  useful  life,  August  10, 
1743,  and  was  buried  in  his  church  of  Godeby. 

PECQUET,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1622.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Montpellier ;  and  while  a  pupil  there,  in  1647,  he  made 
the  discovery,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  of  the  receptaculum 
diyli  and  the  thoracic  duct.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  con- 
tinued his  researches  on  the  lymphatic  system,  and  showed  that  the 
lacteals  do  not,  as  had  been  imagined,  terminate  in  the  absorbent 
glandft,  or  the  liver,  or  the  spleen,  but  in  the  receptacle  which  he  had 
discovered ;  and  that  their  fluid  is  tbeoce  transmitted  by  the  thoracic 
duct  to  the  left  subclavian  vein.  His  discovery  may  be  said  to  have 
put  an  end  to  the  idea  long  entertained,  that  the  blood  was  formed  in 
the  liver,  and  to  have  added  important  confirmation  of  the  Harveian 
account  of  the  circulation.    Pecquet  died  in  1674. 

PEDRO,  DON,  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  King  of  Portugal,  was  the 
son  of  John  VL,  king  of  Portugal,  aud  was  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Queluz  on  the  12th  of  Oct,  1798.  From  early  youth  he  was  the 
active  witneBs  of  the  long  series  of  political  troubles  which  distracted 
Portugal;  at  the  age  ofuinehe  accompanied  l^is  father,  then  regent 
for  the  Queen  Maria  Isabella,  in  their  exile  to  BraziL  The  mis- 
fortunes which  had  befallen  his  family  became  the  means  of  developing 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  by  depriving  him  of  the  hope  of  dependiog 
on  other  sources  than  those  which  should  arise  f^om  his  own  talents 
and  energy.  He  applied  himself  with  considerable  success  to  the 
acquisition  of  various  languages,  while  he  devoted  the  hours  usually 
spent  in  recreation  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  musia  At  the 
general  pea^^  of  1815  a  maniage  was  contracted  for  the  youog  prince 
of  Brazil,  the  title  by  which  he  was  then  known,  with  Maria  LeopoL- 
dida,  archduchess  of  Austria.  At  that  period  the  colony  of  Brazil  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kiogdom,  and,  when  in  1820,  John  VI.  was 
recalled  to  Portugal  by  the  Cortes,  Don  Pedro  remained  as  regent  in 
that  country. 

His  first  position  in  political  Kfe  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty;  to 
preserve  the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  to 
secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  required  the  exercise 
of  dipiomatic  skill,  and  a  firm  resolution  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
Cortes  of  Portugal  were  desirous  of  reducing  Brazil  to  its  ancient 
position  as  a  colony,  and  to  confine  its  commerce  to  the  mother 
eountry ;  they  also  designed  for  it  a  new  system  of  government  by 
dlvjding  it  into  provincial  administrations.  The  prince  regent, 
sensiiile  of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  this  scheme,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  opposition  which  it  excited,  and  refused 
obedience  to  tho  attempted  innovations.  The  Portuguese  troops 
stationed  at  Pernambuco  and  Rio  Jauiero  were  sent  back  to  Europe, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguese  commandant  at  Bahia 
retained  possession  of  that  town,  and  expelled  from  it  the  militia. 
Civil  war  wan  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  and  on 
the  18th  of  May  Don  Pedro  was  proclaimed  protector  and  perpetual 
defender  of  Brazil ;  and,  finally,  on  the  repeated  refuj^al  of  the  Portu- 
guese Cortes  to  abandon  their  design,  the  independence  of  Brazil  was 
declared ;  and  the  prince,  yielding  to  the  popular  wish,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  on  the  12th  of  October  1822,  and  was  crowned  on  the  1st  of 
December  in  the  same  year. 

Thotrgh  Don  Pedro  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  exigencies  of  the 
new  state  by  gran  tir  git  a  constitution  based  upon  liberal  principles, 
partial  outbreaks  of  resistance  to  his  government  continued  to  manifest 
themselves.  The  long  anarchy  which  had  existed  in  the  provinces 
rendered  the  inhabitants  indisposed  to  submit  to  regular  rule,  and  the 
instinctive  hatred  of  the  Brazilians  against  the  Portuguese  diminished 
the  popularity  of  the  roler.  Insurrections  broke  out  at  Pernambuco, 
San  Salvador,  and  Bahia,  which  were  however  speedily  checked.  In 
1825  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  recognised  by  Portugal.  The 
following  year  a  dispute  arose  between  Brazil  and  the  neighbouring 
republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  territory 
named  the  Banda  Oriental,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  desirous 
of  annexing  themselves  to  the  new  empire,  and  a  war  was  the  result, 
which  terminated  unfavourably  to  the  interests  of  BraziL  To  this 
eause  of  discontent  another  was  added  by  the  death  of  John  VI.  in 
March  1826,  and  the  consequent  succession  of  Don  Pedro  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  the  Brazilians  being  afraid  that  he  would  prefer 
«ie  kmgdom  which  descended  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  and  thus 
Brawl  should  again  become  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  dependency 
of  Portugal  These  fears  however  he  endeavoured  to  dispel  by 
abdicatMg  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Donna 
Mam  da  Glona,  reeerving  to  himself  the  regency,  with  the  title  of 

&  J^?*  **!f  minority.  The  succeeding  years  of  his  reign  were 
marked  by  conthraal  disturbances  of  a  political  nature  throughout 
ttoe  ooantiy.  In  1880  the  French  revolution  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  demooratical  par^.  and  an  aflfray  which  took  on  the  6th  of  AprU 


1831,  determined  Don  Pedro  upon  abdicating  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  son,  to  whom,  being  under  age,  ho  appointed  a  guardian,  and  the 
following  day  he  left  the  country. 

The  throne  of  Portugal,  whi^  Don  Pedro  had  resigned  ui  &voai 
of  Donna  Maria,  had  been  usurped  by  his  brother  Don  Miguel,  whom 
in  1S27  he  had  appointed  r^ent  of  the  kingdomu  His  object  was  now 
to  recoven  the  country  from  the  usurper,  and  to  reinstate  his  daughter 
in  the  rights  of  which  she  had  been  deprived.  The  plan  of  the 
enterprise  was  matured  during  a  somewhat  lengthened  sojouni  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  exiled  Portuguese  who  had  espouaed 
hia  cause,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Qeneral  Saldanha,  and  a  great 
number  of  foreign  adventurers.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  the  civil  war  which  ensued;  it  will  be  enough  to  Btata 
that  on  the  26th  of  May  1832,  Don  Miguel  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  signing  a  convention,  which  left  the  young  queen  in  quiet  posses&iua 
of  the  throne  of  Portugal  under  the  regency  of  Don  P^dro. 

The  acts  of  his  short  adnunistration  were  calculated  to  secure  for 
him  the  good  will  of  the  more  liberal  party  in  his  dominions;  but 
many  of  them,  though  they  may  have  been  expedient,  were  Certaioly 
unjust.  He  strengthened  the  external  relations  of  Portugal  by  a  cIom 
alliance  with  England  and  Fi'ance,  and  in  order  to  give  an  interest  to 
the  people  in  the  new  revolution  he  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
state  the  property  of  the  numerous  monastic  establishments  in  his 
kingdouL  The  anathemas  of  the  Vatican  were  the  natural  result  of 
these  aweeping  measures,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  his  own 
excommunication.  In  September  1SS2  the  declining  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  regency,  and  his  daughter,  having 
been  dtclax^  of  age,  was  placed  in  full  possession  of  the  rojal  autho- 
rity. Ha  did  not  long  survive  to  assist  the  young  queen  with  hia 
counsels,  and  the  palace  where  he  had  been  bom  waa  the  scene  of  his 
death  on  the  24th  of  September  183:1. 

PEEL,  SIR  KOBERT,  the  first  baronef^  was  bom  25th  April  1750, 
at  Peel's  Cross,  near  Lancaster,  a  small  property  belonging  to  his 
father,  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  whose  third  son  he  was.  The  family,  tbou;;h 
not  wealthy,  appeazB  to  have  been  of  some  vaapectability  for  several 
generations.  It  is  said  that  the  subject  of  this  notice  early  gave 
evidence  both  of  remarkable  business  talents,  and  of  a  decided  ambi- 
tion and  determination  to  raise  himself  in  the  world.  He  aud  most  of 
his  brothers  were  brought  up  to  different  bianchea  of  the  cotton-trade, 
then  fast  extending  under  the  effsct  of  the  inventlona  of  Arkwright» 
whose  personal  success  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth  and  statioa  \na 
also  of  course  operating  a«  a  powerful  example  and  incentive.  The 
mechanical  processes  of  the  trade  are  said  to  have  early  engi^ed  much 
of  Peel's  attention,  though  they  were  never  indebted  to  hisa  for  anj 
im  provement,  so  far  as  we  aie  aware.  He  made  his  fortune  by  his  general 
ingenuity  and  sagacity,  by  his  unremitting  activity  and  attention,  by 
hid  comprehepsive  boldnesa  of  enterprise,  and  by  hia  admirable  conduci 
of  business,  alike  in  its  largest  scope  and  in  its  saioutest  detaila 

In  1773  Mr.  Robert  Peel  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Williau 
Yates  in  an  extensive  factory  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire ;  and  on  the  Sth 
of  July  1783  he  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Yates,  who  had  then  just 
completed  her  seventeenth  year.  His  career  from  this  time  was  one  of 
great  and  uninterrupted  prosperity.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  purchased  a  considerable  estate  in  Lancashire;  and  in  the  oourae 
of  a  few  years  he  invested  large  additional  sunui  of  money  in  knd  ia 
the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Peel's  principles  were  originally  fino\a- 
able  to  the  French  revolution,  or  at  least  to  the  class  of  opinioDs  ia 
which  that  movement  originated ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  must  be  a 
mistake.  He  appears  to  have  first  come  forward  aa  a  politician  in  1780 
by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  K&tioual  Debt  produc- 
tive of  National  Prosperity,'  a  title  which  may  be  taken  ss  evidenoe 
that  his  views  at  that  date  were  the  veiy  reverse  of  revolutionary  or 
disaffected.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Tamworth,  in  and  near  which  borough  he  had  acquired 
large  property;  and  it  is  indisputable  that  from  the  moment  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  sat  for  the  same  borough 
in  seven  successive  parliaments,  or  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Qeoigs 
III.,  he  was  a  steady  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  government. 

In  1797  Messrs.  Peel  and  Yates  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
considerable  subscription  of  10,000^  to  wbat  was  called  the  Loyalty 
Loan.  In  1798  Mr.  Peel  further  showed  his  loyalty  and  public  spirit 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  encouraging  the  volunteer  system. 
Besides  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  Lancashire  Fencibles,  and 
the  Tamworth  Armed  Association,  he  raised,  chiefly  from  among  his 
own  workmen,  six  companies  of  what  were  called  the  Buiy  Loyal 
Volunteers,  and  got  himself  commissioned  as  their  lieutenant-colonel. 
On  the  14th  of  February  1799,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  which  was  soon  after 
printed  and  extensively  circulated  in  that  cooutiy.  On  the  29th  of 
JS^ovember  1800,  he  was  created  a  baronet 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  number  of  persons  empV>yed  by  whom  is  paid 
to  have  amouuted  in  1803  to  fifteen  thousand,  lived  for  ten  years  aiter 
his  retirement  from  parliament  in  1820,  4yiiig  ^t  his  seat  of  Diaytou 
Park,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1830.  Oq  the  18th  of  Ooto- 
ber  1805,  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  SuBanna»  sister  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Henry  Clarke^  Bart,  Rector  of  the  pariah  of  Buxy,  who  died 
on  the  19th  of  September  1824.    By  his  first  wifs^  who  died  on  the 
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28th  of  Beoember  1803,  lie  had  raz  sons  and  five  daughters.  It  may 
be  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  daughters  who  died  in 
infancy,  he  saw  all  his  children  married  before  his  death,  l^eudes  his 
large  landed  property,  which  he  entailed  upon  his  eldest  son,  together 
with,  it  is  supposed,  near  half  a  million  in  money,  he  left  about 
150,000L  to  each  of  his  younger  sons,  and  above  50,0002.  to  each  of 
his  daughters.  He  had  also  |»:«viously  advanced  to  or  settled  upon 
his  several  children  above  240,0002.,  besides  an  income  of  dOOOZ.  per 
annum  secured  to  his  eldest  son. 

PEEIv  SIR  ROBERT,  the  second  baronet  of  the  name,  was  bom 
on  the  5th  of  February  1788,  near  Bury  in  Lancashire,  the  eldest 
son  and  third  chUd  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Harrow  school,  where  he  had  Lord  Byron  for  his 
dassfellow,  and  afterwards  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1808.  Both  at  school  and  at  the  university  he  was 
diittingulsheid  by  his  talents,  his  studiousness,  and  the  solid  perse- 
verance of  his  character;  and,  on  quitting  the  university  he  took 
what  was  then  (the  modem  examination  system  having  been  but 
recently  introduced)  the  unprecedented  honour  of  a  double  first-class 
— L  e.  of  paramount  excellence  both  in  classics  and  in  mathematics. 
He  had  scarcely  left  college  when,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Cashel. 
His  father  had  destined  him  for  a  political  career,  and  from  his  ficst 
entrance  into  Pai'liament  he  was  plaoed  in  a  position  of  absolute 
independence  by  an  allowance  out  of  his  father's  income  equal  in 
amount  to  the  fortune  of  many  a  nobleman. 

Ou  entering  Parliament  Mr.  Peel  attached  himself  to  the  Tory 
party,  to  which  his  father  already  belonged.  Perceval  was  then 
prime  minister,  and  Canning  and  Castlereagh  were  his  most  powerful 
coadjutors;  while  ou  the  Whig  benches  sat  Sheridan,  Tiemey, 
Whitbread,  Homer,  Brougham,  Romilly,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
The  elder  Peel  had  made  no  secret  of  the  great  expectations  he 
entertained  of  his  son's  success  in  Parliament ;  and  the  young  man's 
first  steps  in  the  walk  of  life  for  which  he  had  been  confessedly 
trained,  were  looked  at  with  much  interest  and  with  some  jealousy. 
But  Mr.  Peel  was  prudent,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  measure  himself 
against  the  established  orators  of  the  House.  His  first  speech  of  any 
length  (was  in  January  1810,  when  he  seconded  the  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  His  subsequent  votes  and  speeches  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  steady  and  able  young  man,  from  whom  much 
might  be  expected;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  weight  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  the  son  of  a  man  of  so  much  commercial  influence,  led  to 
his  appointment,  in  1811,  to  the  office  of  under-secretaiy  for  the 
colonies.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Peuinsidar  War,  and  of  the  great 
struggle  with  Kapoleon,  of  which  that  war  formed  a  part;  and  ae 
purely  colonial  questions  were  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 
the  midst  of  events  of  so  engrossing  a  nature,  Mr.  Feel  had  not  many 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  powers  in  his  first  office,  whether  as 
an  administrator  or  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  Whatever  he  did 
however  brought  him  a  clear  accession  of  parliamentary  reputation. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  11th  of  May  1812  occasioned 
the  formation  of  a  new  Tory  ministry.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  became 
premier  with  Lord  Castlereagh  as  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Sidmouth  as 
home  secretary.  Lord  Eldon  as  chancellor,  and  others  of  the  seniors  of 
the  same  party  in  other  places  of  the  cabinet;  while  among  the 
ministers  out  of  the  cabinet  were  Viscount  Pslmerston  as  secretary  at 
war,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Feel 
as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  The  post  accepted  by  Mr.  Peel  in  this 
ministry,  stationing  him  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous  sea 
of  Irish  politics,  was  no  very  enviable  one.  The  Irish  agitation  con- 
nected with  the  union  of  1800  had  not  yet  subsided ;  the  agitation  for 
Catholic  emancipation  was  fiercer  than  evei' ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
just  become  t^e  leader  of  the  Iiish  people,  and  was  singling  out 
objects  against  which  to  direct  the  full  force  of  the  popular  wrath. 
The  young  secretary  for  Ireland  was  identified  with  the  anti-Catholic 
policy  of  the  existing  ministry;  he  was  nick-named  'Orange-Peel;' 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  seemed  from  the  first  to  conceive  an  implacable 
hatred  to  him  personally.  After  various  manifestations  of  this  ani- 
^modity,  Mr.  O'Connell  in  May  1815  attacked  him  in  ono  of  his  public 
speeches  in  terms  so  directly  insulting  that  a  challenge  vias  the 
cons^^quenoe.  Some  delay  however  having  occurred  in  settling  the 
preliminaries,  the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  police. 
It  became  more  evident  afterwards  than  it  was  at  that  time  that^ 
though  Mr.  Peel  opposed  tiie  claims  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  backed  the  ministry  with  which  he  was  connected  in  their  resist- 
ance to  those  claims,  his  notions  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
Ireland  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  extreme  orange  party.  "  From 
his  first  entrance,*  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  upon  the  tumultuous 
arena  of  Irish  politics  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  would,  if  he  could, 
have  quenched  the  fiercer  polemics  that  consumed  the  country  amid 
their  fires,  in  the  cooler  element  of  practical  and  secular  education ; 
but  this  was  far  beyond  his  power.  His  encouragement  of  schools, 
where  the  strife  of  religious  proselytism  might  be  merged  in  the 
soberer  pursuits  of  ordinary  fiental  culture,  was  only  attributed  to 
lukewarmness  by  one  party  and  to  infidelity  by  the  other ;  and  by  the 
diligence  alone  with  which  he  sought  to  remedy  ^be  multiform  abuses 
and  total  want  of  order  which  existed  in  the  details  of  his  own  offioe, 
did  he  gain  credit  iu  IreLiud  ^vith  either  party.    In  all  else,  for  his  own 


party  he  was  too  temporising,  for  the  emancipationists  too  exaottng." 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  however  he  acted  consistently  with  his 
position  as  Iriah  secretaiy  under  the  Liverpool  administration.  Not 
only  did  be  oppose  Mr.  Gnittan's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  in  Febmary  1818,  and  again  Sir  Henry  Parnell's 
motion  on  the  same  subject  in  1815,  but  his  speeches  <m  both  these 
occasions  were  the  ablest  that  he  had  yet  delivered,  and  among  the 
most  telling  on  that  side  of  the  debate.  They  scarcely  grappled  with 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  essential  principle,  but  strongly  and 
skilfully  laid  hold  of  the  points  of  real  practical  difficulty.  The  truth 
is  that  a  mind  so  thoroughly  cool,  English,  and  moderate  as  that  ai 
Peel,  must  have  felt  itself  out  of  its  element  when  ohargsd,  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  with  the  mantigement  of  Irish  affairs  at  a  time 
of  such  heat  and  frenzy.  Accordingly,  aJs  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  he  vacated  the  Irish  secretaryship.  The  war  with  Napoleon  I. 
was  at  an  end;  W'aterloo  had  brought  peace;  Europe  had  been 
re-arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  and  the  Liverpool-Castlereagh 
miiiistiy,  with  gradually-increasing  unpopularity,  was  addressing  itself 
to  the  home-questions  the  discussion  of  which  forms  the  <Ad^  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Regency.  Such  was  the  state  of  afi&drs  when  Mr. 
Abbott,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having  retired  into  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Colchester,  and  a  vacancy  having  in  consequence 
occurred  in  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Peel 
was  elected  his  successor  (1818).  Mr.  Canning /ispired  to  the  honour; 
but  the  influence  of  Lord  Kldon,  and  the  conviction  entertained  by  the 
university  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Peel's  views  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  determined  the  choice.  Mr.  Peel  then,  greatly  to  the  regret 
and  not  a  little  to  the  damage  of  the  government,  already  far  fh>m 
firm,  resigned  his  post  without  accepting  another. 

From  I818,tia  1822  Mr.  Peel  had  no  official  connection  with  the 
Liverpool-Ciistlereagh  ministry.  He  continued  however  to  give  it  his 
extra-official  support  in  all  measures  of  consequence.  It  was  during 
this  period,  too,  that  by  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  pressing 
currency  questions  of  the  day,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subse- 
quent fame  as  a  financier.  He  had  already  shown  his  sympathy  with 
tne  views  of  what  was  then  called  the  Economist  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Horner  during  his  life  had  been  the  head,  and  to  which  the  House 
about  this  time  received  a  powerful  accession  in  Mr.  David  Ricardo ; 
and  on  the  appointment  of  a  Bank-Committee  in  February  1819^  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  resumption  of  cash-payments  and  other  allied 
questions,  rendered  necessary  by  the  commercial  distresses  attending 
the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  Mr.  Peel,  then  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  appointed  chairman,  having  among  his 
Colleagues  Canning,  C<tstlereagh,  Vansittart,  Tierney,  Huskision,  Frede- 
rick Robinson,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee  and  the  debates  which  arose  out  of  them,  Mr.  Peel  displayed 
his  ability  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  man  of  business;  and  it  was  in 
May  1819  that,  in  moving  resolutions  involving  a  resumption  of  cash- 
payments,  he  constituted  himself  the  champion,  to  use  his  own 
words,  of  "  the  old*  the  vulgar  doctrine,  as  some  called  it,  that  the 
true  standard  of  value  consisted  in  a  definite  quantity  of  gold  bullion." 
"Every  sound  writer  on  the  subject," -he  said,  "came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  a  certain  Weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impression 
on  it  denoting  it  to  be  of  that  certain  weight,  and  of  a  certain  fineness, 
constituted  the  only  tme,  intelligible^  and  adequate  standard  of  value." 
Though  these  views  were  carried  into  effect  by  parliament,  there  were 
not  wanting  members  who  demurred  to  them;  and  among  these  was 
Mr.  Peers  father.  Sir  Robert  Besides  this  currency  question,  the 
further  history  of  which  we  need  not  trace,  Mr.  Peel  iu  the  same  year 
took  part  with  the  Liverpool  government  in  their  opposition  to  the 
then  revived  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  approved  of  the 
famous  '  Six  Acts ;'  and — what  was  long  afterwards  remembered  by 
the  other  party  to  his  discredit — he  defended,  with  a  vigour  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  exhibit  it  by  any 
official  connection  with  government^  the  conduct  of  the  magittraqr  in 
the  so-cdled  "  Manchester  massacre  **  of  August  1819.  He  kept  aloof 
however,  with  studious  cautioz^  from  the  ministerial  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  followed  the  demise  of  George  III. 
and  tiie  acoession  of  George  lY.  to  the  throne  (January  29, 1820),  and 
which  were  terminated  by  the  queens  death  in  August  1821.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  storm  of  matrimonial  politics  that  Mr.  Peel  himself 
married.  His  wife  was  Julia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  General  Sir 
John  Floyd,  Bart    The  marriage  took  pUce  on  the  8th  of  June  1820. 

George  IV.  having  retained  the  Liverpool  ministn^  in  office,  Mr. 
Peel  was  induced  again  to  become  a  member  of  it  In  Januaiy  1822 
he  took  office  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  A 
further  modification  of  the  ministry  was  caused  by  the  suicide,  in 
August^  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  Mr.  Canning  succeeded  in  the 
foreign  seoretaryshipw  Till  the  faXaX  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  (April 
1827)  broke  up  this  ministry,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  oootinaea  to 
be  the  most  prominent  and  active  members  of  it— agreeing  Buffideotly 
to  co-operate,  but  having  at  the  same  time  certain  difference*.  While 
Mr.  Canning  was  liberalising  the  foreign  policy  of  tiie  country,  Mr. 
Peel  was  busy  with  new  forms  of  the  currency-questtoH  peculiar  to  a 
time  of  unusual  commercial  distress  and  pania  While  Mr.  Caadag 
was  favourable  to  a  consideration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oltintt,  Mts 
Peel,  as  before,  opposed  them,  though  with  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  opposition  could  not  be  long  contiaued.    Both  rcmaiud  o;pposed 
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to  parliamentary  reform.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  LivcrpoolB 
resignation  his  ministry  was  broken  into  two  parties — the  Old  Tory  or 
Eldon-Peel  party  who  stood  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and 
of  whom  Mr.  Peel  was  the  active  leader;  and  the  more  liberal  party, 
who,  with  Canning  as  their  leader,  were  approximating  to  the  Whig?.  I 
The  question,  on  Lord  Liverpool's  retirement,  was  whether  by  the 
appointment  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  influence,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  succeed  him,  the  two  parties  could  be  held 
together,  or  whether  a  new  ministry  should  be  formed  of  which 
Canning  should  be  the  head.  The  second  was  the  altematire  which 
actually  came  to  pass.  The  king,  though  personally  hostile  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  empowered  Mr.  Canning  to  form  a  ministry  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  question  should  be  an  open  one,  but  which 
should  be  pledged  to  resist  parlinmentary  reform  or  any  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act.  In  this  ministry,  the  formation  of  which 
was  regarded  as  a  new  epoch  in  the  political  history  of  the  country, 
and  was  accordingly  welcomed  by  many  of  the  leading  Whigs,  "Mr, 
Canning  held  the  chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  together  with  the 
premier's  usual  office  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  blanks  in 
the  administration  caused  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Peel, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melville,  and  others,  were  filled  up  by  the 
■election  of  men  willing  to  act  along  with  Mr.  Canning— among  whom 
was  Mr.  Robinson  (now  created  Lord  Goderich)  as  colonial  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Copley  (now  Lord  Lyndhurst)  as  lord  chancellor  (April  1827) 
[Canning,  Qeoboe.] 

On  Mr.  Canning's  death  (Aug.  8, 1827),  his  anomalous  ministry,  so 
delicately  poised  between  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs,  was  continued  for 
a  few  months  by  Lord  Qoderich ;  but  on  his  resignation,  in  January 
1828,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  of  the  old  Tory  construction,  with 
the  important  and  significant  exception,  that  Lord  Eldon  was  not 
re^iustated  in  the  chancellorship,  but  Lord  Lyndhurst  continued  in  it. 
The  following  was  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  of  this  memorable 
administration,  which,  from  the  names  of  its  two  chiefs,  is  now 
usually  called  the  Wellington-Peel  Administration  : — First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr,  Oouibum;  Lord-Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst;  President  of  the 
Conocil,  Earl  Bathurst ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  EUenborough ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward;  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  ;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Peel ;  Master  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Berries ; 
President  of  the  India  Board,  Lord  Melville  ;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Grant;  Secretary  at  War,  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
ministry  was  afterwards  modified  by  the  secession  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
Its  great  act  was  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill— a 
measure  the  eventual  necessity  of  which  Mr.  Peel  had  been  prepared 
for ;  which  was  now  pressed  to  an  iFsue  by  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  as  shown  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  county  of  Clare,  and 
which  the  ministry  determined  on  as  soon  as  the  king  had  given  his 
reluctant  consent.  On  the  5th  of  March  1829,  Mr.  Peel— who  had  in 
the  meantime  been  rejected  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  favour  of 
Sir  Harry  Inglis,  whose  anti-Roman-Catholic  principles  recommended 
him — brought  forward  the  Relief  Bill  in  the  Commons,  as  member 
for  the  close  borough  of  Weatbury.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
not  only  powerful  at  the  time,  but  is  interesting  now  as  revealing  what 
may  be  called  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mr.  Peel's  career  as  a  statesman. 
**  We  are  placed,"  he  paid,  '*  in  a  position  in  which  we  cannot  remain. 
We  cannot  continue  stationary.  There  is  an  evil  in  divided  cabi- 
nets and  distracted  couu oils  which  cannot  be  longer  tolerated.  .  .  . 
Supposing  this  to  be  established,  and  supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that 
a  united  government  must  be  formed,  in  the  next  place  I  say  that 
government  must  choose  one  of  two  courses.  They  must  advanpe  or 
they  must  recede.  They  must  grant  further  political  privileges  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  they  must  retract  those  already  given.  .  •.  . 
I  am  asked,  what  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  me  ?  Why  I  see  a 
necessity  for  concession  now  which  was  not  evident  before?  The  same 
events,  I  am  told,  have  happened  before,  and  therefore  the  same  con- 
sequences ought  t»  foUow  I  Is  this  the  fact  ?  Are  events  in  politics 
like  equal  quantities  in  numbers  or  mathematics,  always  the  same  1 
Are  they,  like  the  great  abstract  truths  of  morality,  eternal  and  invari- 
able in  their  application!  May  not  the  recurrence— the  continued 
recurrence— of  the  very  same  event  totally  alter  its  character,  at  least 
its  practical  results  f  "  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  spoke  out,  as  a  states- 
man, the  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  and  the  Emancipation  Act,  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Upper  House,  became  law.  Besides  this 
great  measure,  Mr.  Peel,  as  Home  Secretary,  introduced  other  measures, 
including  the  New  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  which  provided  London 
with  its  eflficient  body  of  *  Peelers,'  subject  to  the  Home  Office,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  '  Charlies.'  Questions  of  currency  idso  occupied  him  during 
this  administration. 

'I'hough  the  Wellington-Peel  government  had  yielded  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  question,  they  were  not  prepared  to  yield  on  the  great 
constitutional  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  When  in  February 
1830,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  question  of  disfranchising  one  or 
two  corrupt  small  boroughs,  and  transferring  the  representation  to 
■ome  of  the  large  commercial  towns  then  unrepresented,  Mr.  Peel 
opposed  the  motion,  "because  it  introduced  a  principle  into  the 
qrstem  of  representation— that  of  mere  numbers- which  he  said  was 
the  ultra-democratic  principle,  and  with  which  the  aristocratic  and 


monarchical  principle  could  not  long  oo-exist."  The  death  of 
George  lY.  however  (June  26, 1830),  and  the  aooeasion  of  William  IV., 
followed  as  it  was  by  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  a 
general  election  (not  to  speak  of  the  concurrent  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  J'uly),  rendered  the  continued  refusal  of  Par- 
liamentary  Reform  impossible.  After  the  re-assembling  of  parliament 
on  the  2nd  of  November  1880,  the  Duke  again  repudiated  reform 
absolutely;  but  Mr.  Peel's  language,  though  also  negative,  was'  more 
guarded.  Amidst  violent  excitement,  the  ministers  resigned ;  and  a 
Reform  ministry— the  first  Whig  ministry  since  1807— was  constituted 
the  same  month  under  the  premiership  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Brougham 
became  Lord  Chancellor;  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secretary;  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President  of  the  Council;  Lord  John  Russell, 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces;  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  Mr.  Peel  was  succeeded  in  the  Home  secretaryship  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Peel's  father 
raised  him  to  the  baronetcy  and  the  estates. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  in  open 
opposition.  He  opposed  with  great  determination  the  Whig  schemes 
of  reform,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  his  private  conviction, 
from  an  observation  of  public  opinion,  that  some  change  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  was  inevitable.  His  conduct  in  fact,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Reform  Bill  crisis,  had  an  important  influenoe  on  the 
result  He  declined  at  the  last  moment  to  join  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  to  supersede  that  of 
Earl  Grey.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  withdrew  his  opposition :  on  the 
4th  of  June  1832  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  three  days 
afterwards  it  was  law.  In  January  1833  the  first  reformed  parliament 
met.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  returned  for  Tamworth,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Acquiescing  in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  abandoning  all  idea  of 
abrogating  the  constitutional  change  which  had  occurred,  it  was  now 
Sir  Robert's  aim  to  oiganise,  what  he  called  a  *  Conservative  *  party,  as 
distinct  either  from  that  of  the  Whigs,  or  that  of  the  inveterate  Tories. 
Supported  in  this  aim  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  whose 
views  took  the  same  shape,  he  acted  as  a  vigilant,  but  not  factious, 
critic  of  the  various  important  measures  introduced  by  the  Whigs  into 
the  Reformed  Parliament;  first,  under  the  premiership  of  Earl  Grey; 
and,  next,  under  that  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  gave  his  support  to  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill;  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  but  advised  great  caution  in  the  practical  steps  for  carrying 
it  into  effect;  and  he  acted  a  cautious  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  but,  on  the  whole,  approved  of  that 
momentous  change.  These  measures  were  carried  while  Earl  Grey 
was  still  premier ;  but  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  August 
1834,  Lord  Grey  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne,  with  Lord 
Althorp  as  his  Chancellor  of  th^  Exchequer.  The  death  of  Lord 
Althorp's  father.  Earl  Spencer,  in  November,  1834,  having  raised  him 
to  the  Upper  House,  the  King,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  availed  himself 
of  the  ministerial  difficulty  thus  occasioned  to  dismiss  the  Whig 
Ministers  altogether,  and  call  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  councils. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  not  expected  any  such  event,  was  then  at 
Rome  with  his  family.  Being  sent  fur,  however,  he  hastened  back  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  December ;  the  Duke,  who 
had,  in  the  meantime,  acted  provisionally  as  minister,  immediately 
consulted  with  him,  and  a  Conservative  Ministry  was  arranged  aa 
follows  : — First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Rosslyn;  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Wharncliffe;  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Home  Secretary,  Mr,  Goulbum ;  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  de 
Grey ;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Sir  George  Murray ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring;  President 
of  the  India  Board,  Lord  EUenborough ;  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull ;  Secretaxy  at  War,  Mr.  Herries;  Socretaiy  for  Ireland, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  premiership  was  but  short  It  began  in 
December  1834,  and  in  April  1835  it  was  at  an  end.  On  assuming 
office,  Sir  Robert,  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  had  made 
a  manifesto  of  the  intended  policy  of  his  Conservative  ministry. 
"With  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill,"  he  said,  "I  will  now  repeat  the 
declaration  which  I  made  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  that  I  consider  the  Reform  Bill 
a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question — 
a  settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country 
would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  indirect  or  by  insidious  means." 
Proceeding  on  this  as  a  fixed  principle,  the  new  ministry  was  to  govern 
the  country  in  a  Conservative  spirit,  but  with  a  readiness  to  carry  into 
effect  certain  minor  domestic  reforms  which  were  indicated.  This 
policy  however,  while  perhaps  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Tories,  was  certainly  not  satisfactory  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  Reform  Bill  had  noty  indeed,  produced  all  the  results  that 
the  more  eager  had  anticipated ;  the  Whigs  had  not,  in  all  respects, 
come  up  to  the  mark  of  popular  expe<j^tion,  and  the  disappointment 
had  begun  to  show  itself  among  the  Radical  party,  who  criiicised  tho 
Whigs  severely  and  were  bent  on  carrying  farther  contitutional 
changes.  Still,  the  re-action  against  Whig  rule  was  not  such  that 
Sir  liobert  Peel's  **  Conservative "  minist^  could  stand  its  ground. 
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Thia  was  shown  by  the  result  of  the  eleetioos  which  followed  the  diB- 
solution  of  parliament— a  diasolutioii  thought  necessary  by  Sir  Robert 
himsell  Ab  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met,  government  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  316  rotes  to  306  on  the  election  of  a  speakeiv-Mr. 
Abeicromby,  the  nominee  of  the  Whigs  (now  Lord  Dunfermlioe), 
being  chosen  instead  of  the  former  speaker.  Sir  Charles  Sutton.  This 
was  OD  the  19th  of  February  1885;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  government  was  again  beaten  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  seven,  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Morpeth  for  an  amendment  on  the 
addreas.  Sir  Robert's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  able. 
Singling  out  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  him  arose 
from  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Iriah  members  with  the 
WhigSy  he  animadverted  in  cutting  terms  on  this  conjunction,  seeing 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  Irish  party  and  the  Radicals  had  been  far 
more  unfriendly  to  the  defunct  Whig  ministry  than  he  and  the  Con- 
eervatives  had  been,  and  seeing  also  that  even  now  the  Whigs  did  not 
pledge  themselves,  any  more  than  he  did,  to  the  Ballot,  the  exclusion 
of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  or 
any  other  of  those  measures  upon  which  the  Radicals  had  split  with 
the  Whigs.  The  gist  of  bis  argument  was,  that  a  Whig  ministry  could 
not  re^y  be  a  whit  more  innovative  than  his  own  would  be.  The 
answer  to  this  given  at  the  time,  aavs  Mr.  Doubleday,  was  "that  the 
Whigs  would  be  more  'squeezable  than  the  Conservatives;"  and, 
accordingly,  though  Sir  Robert  remained  in  ofiBoe,  showing  wonderful 
patience  and  wonderful  practical  talent,  till  April,  he  was  then  defeated 
by  so  considerable  a  majority,  in  a  skilfully  framed  series  of  motions 
of  Lord  John  RusseU's,  relative  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church,  ihBkt  he  had  no  option  but  to  resign  (April  8, 1835).  Lord 
Melbourne  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  administration, 
consisting  of  nearly  the  same  men  who  had  been  in  office  four  months 
before,  the  chief  exception  being  that  in  the  interim  the  famous 
rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  Whigs  and  Lord  Brougham,  so 
that  the  chancellorship  was  given  not  to  him  but  to  Lord  Cottenham. 
Lord  John  Russell  became  home  secretary. 

The  second  Melbourne  administration  lasted  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  (who  died  Jime  20, 1837)  and  during  nearly 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  During  those  six  yean 
(1835-1841)  though  many  questions  were  agitated,  their  chief  success 
was  in  the  Municipal  Keform  Bill,  passed  during  the  first  year.  From 
1836  to  1839  they  were  able  to  do  little,  and,  robbed  of  their  strength 
as  they  were  by  the  growth  of  the  more  extreme  party  and  of  the  party 
who  desired  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  they  were  becoming  more  and 
more  unpopular.  At  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  populai'ity  had 
been  in  proportion  increasing,  and  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  acting 
as  a  critic  of  their  measures,  and  husbanding  his  own  strength, 
opposed  their  bill  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  the  Colony  of 
Jamaica ;  and  the  majority  for  ministers  was  so  small,  the  numbers 
being  294  against  289,  that  the  Whigs  resigned  on  the  following  day 
(May  7, 1839),  and  Sir  Robert  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
In  this  he  failed,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  consent  to  the 
removal  of  some  ladies  of  her  household,  whose  connection  with  the 
Whig  party  Sir  Robert  deemed  inconsistent  with  their  holding  official 
place  under  a  Conservative  government.  The  Whigs  accordingly 
reaamed  office,  and  kept  it  for  more  than  two  years  longer^— weakened, 
as  before,  by  the  pressure  upon  them  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  party,  and 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  well- drilled  Conservatives  on  the  other.  A  general  election 
in  1841,  instead  of  giving  them  fresh  strength,  so  increased  the 
force  of  the  Conservatives,  that,  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
parliament,  Sir  Robert  had  a  majority  of  360  against  269  in  the 
Commons  on  a  motion  for  an  amendment  to  the  address  so  framed  as 
to  involve  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  policy  of  ministers, 
more  especially  their  financial  policy  and  their  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  Com  Laws  (Aug.  27, 1841).  Three  days  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  once  more  premier. 

The  new  Conservative  cabinet  consisted  of  the  following  members  :— 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  Peel;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lyndhurst ;  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Whamcliffe ;  First  Lord 
of- the  Admiralty,  Lord  Haddington;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Qraham ;  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Loi-d  Stanley ;  President  of 
the  India  Board,  Lord  EUenborough ;  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Earl  of  Ripon ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulbum;  Paymaster-General,  Sir 
Edward  KnatchbuU.  Among  the  ministers  not  in  the  cabinet,  was 
Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  the 
head  of  this  ministry,  and  with  the  command  of  a  working  majority  of 
about  a  hundred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  entered  on  the 
greatest  period  of  his  political  career.  The  history  of  his  ministry  from 
August  1841  to  July  1846  is  full  of  interest.  Having  committed 
himself  to  no  definite  line  of  policy,  except  in  his  preference  for  a 
sliding-scale  of  corn-duties  over  a  fixed  duty,  and  such  other  general 
avowals,  the  country,  on  his  accession  to  of^ce,  was  left  to  form  its 
own  auguries  and  anticipations. .  Nor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  of  1841  would  he  bring  forward  any  explicit  statement  of 
intended  measures — resolved  as  he  was  to  mature  them  during  the 
prorogation.  On  the  reassembling  of  parliament  in  February  1842,  he 
was  prepared  with  his  measurea    They  were  of  a  bold  and  compre- 


hensive character.  First,  in  the  matter  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  proposed 
his  famous  sliding-scale  (Feb.  9, 1842),  according  to  which  the  duty  on 
foreign  com,  commenoing  in  the  case  of  wheat  at  20&  per  quarter  when 
wheat  was  at  50«.,  should  gradually  diminish,  as  the  price  rose- 
becoming,  for  example,  17«.  when  wheat  was  at  55«.,  12s.  when  wheat 
was  at  60s.,  St,  when  wheat  was  at  65jl,  5s.  when  wheat  was  at  70s., 
and  only  Is.  when  wheat  should  be  at  73t.  or  upwards.  There  was  a 
corresponding  scale  for  oats  and  another  for  barley.  The  measure, 
displeasing  as  it  was  on  various  grounds  to  various  parties — to  the 
Whigs,  because  they  had  declared  for  a  fixed  duty,  to  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  because  they  desired  a  total  repeal,  and  to  many  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  because  they  disliked  any  relaxation  of  protection 
—roused  much  discussion ;  but  after  several  motions  against  it  on 
different  principles  had  been  rejected,  it  became  law.  Next  came  the 
important  question  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  deficit  which  had 
been  going  on  in  the  revenue,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  total  for  the  five 
years  ending  April  5,  1842  was  7,502,638^,  while  for  the  year  1842-3, 
it  was  calculated  by  anticipation  at  2,570,0002.  On  this  head,  says  Mr. 
Doubleday,  Sir  Robert  argued  "  that  the  maximum  of  indkect  taxation 
was  then  reached,  and  that  ta  accumulate  thq  already  unbearable  load 
of  imposts  upon  the  necessaries  or  even  the  luxuries  of  life  would  be 
ruinous  as  well  as  futile.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  nothing 
but  a  direct  tax  upon  income  could  be  relied  upon  to  fill  up  the  hiatus 
in  the  exchequer."  Accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  levy  for  three  years 
an  income-tax  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound,  or  nearly  three  per  cent. 
This  also,  in  spite  of  opposition,  was  carried.  Then  came  the  revision 
of  the  tariff,  )>y  which  the  premier  abtyadoned  the  duties  on  a  great 
variety  of  minor  foreign  commodities,  such  as  drugs  and  dye-woods; 
and  diminished  the  prohibitory  duties  on  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  salted 
meat,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  lard.  Though  the  new  tariff  was  idso 
carried,  it  caused  dissension  between  Sir  Robert  and  many  of  his 
Protectionist  supporters ;  the  more  so  that,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
upon  it,  it  distinctly  appeared  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  theory  of 
free-trade.  '*  I  believe,**  he  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  tariff,  *'  that  on 
the  general  principle  of  free-trade,  there  is  now  no  great  difference  of 
opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that '  we  should  pur- 
chase in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest^' "  This  statement 
drew  rapturous  cheers  from  the  economists  and  opposition  generally ; 
and  though  Sir  Robert  went  on  to  say,  that  he  deemed  corn  and  sugar 
exceptional  cases,  the  ulterior  tendency  was  evident  With  the  exception 
of  some  debates  on  the  poor-law,  and  some  on  foreign  policy  in  refer- 
ence to  France,  Spain,  America,  and  China,  the  foregoing  measures  of 
taxation  and  finance  engrossed  the  parliament  of  1842.  The  most 
important  events  of  1843  were  extra-parliamentary.  The  permission 
of  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  established  church  in  May  1843  has 
been  accounted  by  some  a  strange  oversight  of  a  ministry  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  conservatism,  and  has  been  attributed  to  false  or 
insufficient  information  on  the  part  of  government.'  The  contest  with 
Mr.  O'Coonell,  who  was  then  agitating  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  revo- 
lution by  monster-meetings  and  the  organised  action  of  an  association 
which  had  'repeal'  for  its  motto,  occupied  a  greater  share  of  the  energies 
of  the  govemment.  For  a  time,  Sir  Robert,  confident^  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  did  not  mean  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  length,  allowed  him  to  proceed  without  check ;  but  at  length 
(October  1844)  the  govemment  took  their  measures,  the  Clontarf 
meeting  was  forbidden,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  his  son  John,  and  seven 
of  their  associates,  were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  sedition, 
and,  being  tried,  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  From  that 
moment  Mr.  O'Connell  was  virtually  crushed ;  for,  though  he  survived 
during  the  remainder  of  Peers  administration,  he  was  never  able  again 
to  be  what  he  had  been.  This  however  arose  partly  from  causes  which 
cou^  not  have  been  foreseen. 

The  year  1844,  with  its  Banking  Act  and  its  extraordinary  activity 
in  railways,  had  passed  away;  and  1845  opened  with  every  outward 
el|pw  of  prosperity.  The  parliamentary  session  of  that  year  was 
comparatively  easy;  the  renewal  of  the  income-tax  for  three  years 
longer,  the  augmentation  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  the  proposal  for 
erectmg  six  new  Irish  colleges,  open  to  all  sects,  were  carried  by 
govemment ;  and  though  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  represented  in 
the  House  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  were  making  way,  and  were 
gaining  over  the  Whigs,  the  stability  of  the  existing  administration 
was  not  materially  affected.  But  the  events  ef  the  long  recess  of  1845 
were  of  a  kind  to  disturb  all  existing  arraogemeuts  and  all  ordinary 
calculations.  The  potato  rot,  follow^  as  it  was  by  a  dreadful  famine 
in  Ireland,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  come  to  some  condu- 
sion  on  the  great  question  which  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  been 
maturing.  Lord  John  Russell  announced  this  in  his  famous  letter  of 
the  22nd  of  November,  written  from  Edinburgh,  to  the  electors  of 
London.  Sir  Robert  Peel  lost  no  time  in  declaring  to  his  colleagues 
his  conviction,  that  the  Com  Laws  must  be  totally  repealed.  In  this 
Lord  Stanley  and  others  would  not  go  along  with  him ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  December,  Sir  Robert  advised  the  queen  to  send  for  Lord  John 
RusselL  As  Earl  Qrey  refused  to  join  with  Lord  John  in  attempting 
to  form  a  cabinet,  Sir  Robert  was  recalled  after  a  few  days,  and 
re-accepted  office  at  the  head  of  his  ministry  (Lord  Stanley  seceding) 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  repealing  the  Com  Laws.  Accordingly, 
a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  (Jan.  27, 1846),  he  brought 
out  a  new  tariff,  and  with  It  his  proposition  to  modifjr  the  action  of 
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the  riiding-flcale  for  th«  next  three  yean,  and  after  that  period  to 
abolish  all  datiee  on  com,  except  the  nominal  one  of  a  shilling  per 
qnarter.  Vehement  debates  followed,  in  which  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  heads  of  a  new  Protectionist 
party,  attacked  Sir  Robert  with  every  weapon  of  sarcasm  and  argu- 
ment The  Duke  of  Wellington  however,  and  other  Conservatives  of 
great  weight,  remained  firm  to  then:  lender;  and  the  repeal  was 
carried.  Defeated  on  the  Iri*li  Coercion  Bill,  only  a  few  hours  after 
the  Tariff  Bill  bad  passed  the  Lords,  Sir  Robert  resigned  office 
(June  29. 1846).  Before  doing  so  he  made  a  magnanimous  declaration 
to  the  effisot  that  the  merit  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  more 
due  to  Mr.  Cobden  than  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  man  in  the  House. 
Kever  perhaps  >va8  a  minister  followed  into  his  retirement  with  such 
general  applauses  as  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Robert's  popuhuity  continued  unabated  during  the  next  four 
years.  During  two  of  these  he  len^  a  general  and  cordial  support  to 
the  Whig  government  of  Lord  John  Russell — voting  with  them  on  tho 
question  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities.  The  European  revolutionary  movements  of  1848-49  how- 
ever, brought  in  a  new  set  of  questions,  and  Sir  Robert  disagreed 
seriously  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Anticipations 
were  general  of  his  speedy  return  to  power  when,  riding  up  Constitu- 
tion-bill on  the  29th  of  June  1850  he  was  throvvn  from  his  horse,  and 
injured  so  severely  that  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

This  ia  not  the  place  for  any  attempt  to  appreciate  Sir  Robert's 
character  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.  Many  reviews  of  his  career,  some 
In  the  form  of  elaborate  biographies,  have  been  published  since  Lis 
death — among  which  may  be  mentioned  'The  Political  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  Thomas  Doubleday,'  2  vols.,  1856;  and  M.  QuiJzot's 
more  recent  biographical  tribute.'  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  from  his 
own  papers,  referring  particularly  to  his  conduct  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  movement,  and  in  the  Com  Law  Repeal  move- 
ment, have  also  been  published  by  his  literary  executors.  Almost  all 
who  have  written  about  him  have  agreed  in  their  general  estimate  of 
him  as  a  man  of  high  conscientiousness,  and  of  a  species  of  ability 
peculiarly  English  and  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  work  which  fell 
to  him — ability  not  of  the  speculative  or  philosophical,  but  of  the 
practical,  deliberate,  and  considerate  order.  His  political  genius  con- 
sisted in  perceiving  when  the  necessity  for  can7iog  a  great  social 
change  arose,  and  in  devising  the  parliamentary  means  for  carrying  it. 
As  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  as  a  mRster  of  the  art  of  parliamentary 
management,  he  was  probably  unrivalled ;  the  House  of  Commons 
was  his  element;  and  though  there  have-  been  greater  orators  there, 
there  have  been  few  speakers  combining  such  dignity,  tact  and 
courtesy,  with  fine  poTvers  of  eloquence.  Apart  from  his  parliamentary 
duties,  hia  chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  in  art  Ho  was  a  noted 
collector  of  pictures,  and  left  valuable  collections  both  in  his  town 
mansion  and  at  Drayton  manor.  He  was  generous  in  his  patronage  of 
artists,  and  many  kind  and  munificent  actions  done  by  him  privately 
have  come  to  light.  His  tastes  in  literature,  though  he  did  not 
himself  practise  authorship  except  in  connection  with  practical  politics, 
were  high  and  scholarly,  and  more  wide  iu  their  range  than  might 
have  been  supposed. 

Sir  Robert  left  five  song— the  present  baronet,  Sir  Robert  (born  May 
4,  1822),  formerly  secretary  of  legation  in  Switzerland,  and  now  (1S57) 
a  junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Frederick  (born  1S23)  also  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  undersecretary  of  war;  "William  (born  1824)  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy;  John  Floyd  (bom  1827)  an  officer  in  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards ;  Arthur  Wellesley  (bom  1829).  Of  two  daughters, 
one  married  (1841)  Viscount  Villiers,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Jersey;  the 
other  married  (1855)  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stonor. 

PEELE,  GEORGE,  ia  supposed  to  havo  been  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, and  to  have  been  born  not  later  than  ir>02  or  1553.  In  1564 
he  was  a  member  of  Broad patea  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  in 
Oxford ;  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1577,  and  was  made 
Master  of  Arts  in  1579.  In  no  long  time  afterwards  he  appears  to 
have  removed  to  London,  and  thrown  hio-self  upon  the  world  as  a 
literary  adventurer ;, but  he  was  also  during  a  portion  of  his  career  a 
professed  actor.  In  that  nge  the  precariousness  always  incident  to 
the  profession  of  authorship  waa  so  distressingly  great  that  the  pur- 
suit, if  entered  on  by  a  poor  man,  waa  barely  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  personal  respectability ;  and,  though  the  particulars  of 
Peele's  career  are  but  very  imperfectly  known,  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  ahow  that  it  was  not  only  unfortunate  but  disreputable. 
His  conduct  is  represented  as  having  been  even  more  irregular  than 
that  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  who  were  his  intimate  associates  and  his 
coadjutors  in  the  improvement  of  the  early  English  drama.  A  tract, 
fiequently  reprinted,  entitled  *  The  Merrie  Conceited  JesU  of  Georgo 
Peele,*  represents  him  as  nothing  short  of  a  common  swindler.  Some 
of  the  exploits  which  it  relates  are  doubtless  exaggerated,  and  others 
may  have  been  erroneously  fathered  upon  him;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  suffered  many  pecuniary  distresses,  and  was  no  way 
Bcrupuloue  in  the  shifts  by  which  he  sought  relict  He  waa  dead  in 
i^^^'-i^^J-  ^^^^  ™  ^^  second  part  of  his  *  Palladia  Tamia,* 
OMonbed  his  death  as  having  been  caused  by  his  debaucheries.  In 
the  *  Jeata  he  k  spoken  of  as  a  married  man :  and  his  letter  to  Lord 
Burieigh,  Mkmg  for  relief,  describes  the  bearer  as  his  eldest  daughter. 
Ihe  earliest  of  Peeles  compositiona  that  is  known  ia  a  copy  of 


Yersea  prefixed  to  Watson's  'EKarofiraBta,  which  vras  published  in 
1581,  and  his  earliest  known  drama  waa  printed  in  1584.  In  1828 
3Ir.  Byce  published  an  excellent  edition  of  '  The  Works  of  George 
Peele,  with  some  account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,'  2  vols,  poet  8vo. 
A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  improvements  and  additions,  appeared 
in  1829 ;  and  in  1839  the  same  editor  published  a  third  volume.  The 
non-dramatic  poems,  except  a  few  short  miscellaneous  pieoea  and  a 
long  piece  on  the  '  War  of  Troy,*  are  speeches  for  pageants  (such  oa 
'The  Device  of  the  Pageant  borne  before  Woolstone  Dixie,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1585 ';,  or  celebrations  of  public  occasions,  like  the 
'  PolyhymniSy'  which  describes  a  tilting-match  held  in  the  Queen's 
presence  in  1589,  and  'The  Honour  of  the  Garter  displayed,'  which 
commemorates  the  installation  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  1598.  The  dramas  in  Mr.  Dyce's  collection  are  six  in 
number :  1,  *  The  Arrai^^nment  of  Paris,'  published  anonymously  in 
1684,  and  assigned  to  Peele  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Nash ; 
2,  'The  Famous  Chronicle  of  King  Edward  the  First,'  printed  in  1593 
and  1599 ;  3,  '  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  a  pleasant  conceited  Comedie,' 
prhited  in  1595,  and  chiefly  remarkable  as  treating,  in  a  coarse  and 
prosaic  fashion,  a  story  closely  resembling  that  of  Milton's  '  Comus ; ' 
4,  *  The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,  witii  the  tragedie  of 
Absolon,'  printed  in  1599;  5,  'The  Battle  of  Alcazar,'  printed  in 
1594 ;  6,  <  The  Historic  of  the  two  valiant  Knights,  Sur  Clyomon  and 
Sir  Clamydes,'  printed  in  1599,  with  no  author's  name,  but  attributed 
to  Peele  by  Mr.  Dyce,  on  the  faith  of  a  manuscript  marking  in  a  very 
old  hand  on  the  title-page  of  a  copy,  to  which  not  a  little  corrobo- 
ration is  afforded  by  the  play  itself.  **  Those  of  his  dramatic  works 
which  have  come  down  to  ua,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  *'  afford  evidence  that 
he  possessed  great  flexibility  and  rhetorical  power,  without  much 
invention,  with  veiy  little  discrimination  of  character,  and  with  that 
tendency  to  extravagance  in  the  management  of  hia  incidents  which 
exhibits  small  acquaintAuoe  with  the  higher  principles  of  the  dramatic 
art"  His  inferiority  to  Marlowe  is  great  and  unqueationed ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  only  his  musical  though  monotonous  versification  that 
entitles  him  to  be  compared  even  with  Greene. 

PEIRESC,  NICOLAS  CLAUDE-FABRI  DE,  a  councillor  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  was  born  at  Beaugensier  in  Provence,  on  the  Ist  of 
December  1580.  His  father  Itenand  de  Fabri,  was  a  councillor  of  the 
Court  of  Aides.  He  received  his  earliest  education  among  Uie 
Jesuits  at  Avignon,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Aix  iu  1595.  It  waa 
during  this  period  that  his  father  being  presented  with  a  coin  of  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  found  at  Beaugensier,  young  Peiresc  begged  to 
have  it ;  and  being  delighted  at  finding  tiiat  he  could  decipher  the 
inscriptions,  carried  it  to  his  imcle,  who  gave  him  two  more,  together 
with  some  books  upon  medahs.  This  incident  led  him  to  the  study  of 
antiquities,  in  which  he  afterwards  difitinguished  himself. 

In  1599  he  visited  Italy,  in  the  various  cities  and  oountriee  of  which 
he  spent  nearly  three  years.  In  1604  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Law  at  Aix.  In  1605  he  accompanied  Duvair,  the  first  preaident  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  De  Thou,  Jsaao  Casaubon,  Papire  Masson,  Nicolas  le  Favre,  the 
brothers  St.  Marthe,  Bongar«>,  and  Francis  Pithou ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  came  iu  the  suite  of  La  Boderie,  the  French  ambas-^ador,  to 
England,  where  ho  was  graciously  received  by  King  Jamee.  He  visited 
Oxford,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cottou, 
Sir  Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned  men.  From  England  he  passed 
over  to  Holland,  and  through  Antwerp  and  Brussels  back  to  Paris.  In 
1618  he  procured  a  faithful  copy  and  published  a  second  edition  of 
*  The  Acts  of  the  Monastery  of  Maren  la  Switzerland,'  in  defence  of 
the  royal  line  of  France  against  the  title  of  snocesaion  of  the  Auatrian 
family  to  the  French  crown. 

Peiresc  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters ;  Bayle  gave  him  the  title  of 
'Le  Procureur  Gdndnd  de  la  Littdrature ; '  and  the  authors  of  his 
life  show  how  imperfect  the  labours  of  Scaliger,  Hol^tenius,  Saumaise, 
Sicard,  and  Kircher  would  have  been,  unaided  by  the  literary  trea- 
sures which  he  procured  for  and  presented  to  them.  It  waa  at  his 
instigation  that  Grotius  undertook  his  great  work  'De  Jui^  Belli  et 
Pacis.'  The  multiplicity  of  hia  engagements  and  the  extent  of  hia 
correspondence  prevented  Peiresc  from  finishing  any  conaiderable 
work.  He  lett  behind  him,  besides  some  of  his  own  composition,  a 
great  number  of  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modern,  on  local  hiatoiy 
and  antiquities,  mathematics,  astronomy,  the  medallio  science,  Ian* 
guages,  &C.  A  catalogue  of  these,  in  number  more  than  700,  is  pre- 
served among  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Manusoripta  in  the  Britiah  Huaeum. 
No.  767. 

Of  his  writings  there  have  been  published  forty-eight  Italian  letters 
adJregRod  to  Paul  and  John  Baptist  Gualdo  in  the  '  Lettere  d'Uomini 
Illustri ; '  a  considerable  number  among  those  of  Camden  published 
by  Smith ;  and  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  on  an  ancient  tripod 
found  at  Frejus  in  the  *  Mdmoires  de  Littdrature  et  de  I'Histoire,'  by 
Desmalets,  in  1731.  A  considerable  number  of  Peireac'a  iuedited 
letters  were  of  late  years  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  M.  Millin 
for  his  '  Magazin  Encyclop^dique,'  by  the  president  Fauria  de  Saint 
Vincens,  who  again  published  them  separately,  in  five  different  tracts 
or  portions,  8vo,  Paris,  1815. 

Peiresc  died  in  the  arms  of  hia  prinoipal  biographer,  Gasaendi,  on 
the  24th  of  June  1687.  He  ia  stated  to  have  purdiaaed  more  printed 
books  than  any  man  of  hiB  time,  yet  the  collection  trhioh  he  left  waa 
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far  from  large.  As  fast  as  he  purchased  books  and  manascripts  he 
luade  presents  of  them  to  learned  men,  to  whom  he  knew  tliey  would 
be  useful.  HU  remaining  library  was  purchased  by  the  College  of 
Kararre. 

{Vila  Ate.  Claudii  Fabrieii  de  Peirese,  k  Petro  Gassendi,  4to,  Par., 
1641,  transl.  into  Engl.,  by  W.  Band,  8vo,  Lond.,  1657,  &c) 

PEKAHIAHy  the  son  of  Menahem,  suoceeded  his  father  ou  the  throne 
of  Israel  in  B.C.  760.  He  is  wholly  undiatinguiahed  iu  Holy  Writ, 
except  that  he  **  departed  not  from  the  sius  of  Jeroboam,  the  eon  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin;**  and  after  a  reigu  of  two  years  was 
slain  by  Pekah. 

PEKAH,  a  captain  of  the  army  of  Pekahiah,  was  the  son  of  Hema- 
liah,  who,  with  fifty  men  of  the  Gileadites,  conspired  against  his 
master,  slew  him  in  his  palace,'  and  succeeded  him  on  the  tbrone  in 
B.a  758.  He  followed  the  worship  of  his  predecessors.  After  reigning 
seventeen  years  he  formed  un  alliance  with  Kezln,  king  of  Syria, 
against  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  but  he  dying  the  war  was  continued 
against  his  successor  Ahaz.  The  Syrians  took  Elath,  which  was 
restored  to  the  Edomites,  and  Pekah  defeated  Ahaz  in  a  battle  wherein 
120,000  men  of  Judah,  *<all  valiant  men,''  were  slaia,  and  200,000 
captives  were  made,  *'  women,  sods,  and  daughters,"  with  much  spoil, 
with  which  they  returned  to  Samaria.  But  a  prophet  named  Oded 
commanded  that  the  captives  should  be  released.  Certain  chiefs  of 
Ephraim  "then  stood  up  against  them  that  came  from  the  war," 
wyiog»  "  yo  shall  not  bring  in  the  captives  hither ; "  because  of  the 
threatened  anger  of  the  Lord.  The  captives  were  therefore  refreshed 
with  meat  and  drink,  clothed  with  the  spoil  that  had  been  taken,  con- 
ducted to  Jericho,  and  restored  to  their  country.  Ahaz  then  sought  the 
assistance  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  overran  Gilead  aod 
Galilee,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Assyria  and  Media.  Then 
Hosea  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah,  and  slew  him  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  B.a  738.  The  goveinment  of  Israel  had  now  become 
a  militarv  anarchy,  in  which  the  strongest  chie&  assumed  the  kingly 
ofGce.  There  was  an  interregnum  of  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Pekah, 
probably  in  consequence  of  dissensions  in  the  army,  which  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  accession  of  Hosea  or  Hoshea. 

PELA'GIUS.  Hespecting  the  early  life  of  this  celebrated  leader  of 
one  great  section  of  the  Christian  Church  very  little  is  really  known. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  born  during  the  ith  century  in  Britain. 
His  ordinary  appellation  ia  a  translation  of  that  borne  by  him  in  his 
own  country.  He  settled  in  Italy  as  a  monk,  where  by  his  purity  of 
life  and  earnest  denunciation  of  the  immorality,  then  so  shametlilly 
prevalent  among  both  clergy  and  laity,  he  gained  much  esteem.  He 
began  to  disseminate  his  peculiar  doctrines  in  Rome  about  a.d.  400. 
Accompanied  by  hi^  friend  and  admirer  Ceelestius  (once  an  advocate, 
but  subsequently  a  monk,  and  who  from  temper,  talents,  age,  and  the 
habits  of  his  former  profession,  was  better  fitted  to  head  a  party  than 
his  aged  and  aimple-hearted  leader),  Pelagius  visited  Africa  aud 
Palestine.  After  escaping  censure  from  the  Council  of  Diospolis,  he 
was  subsequently  condemned  by  Pope  Zosimus  (who  had  hitherto 
protected  Caalestius),  and  banished  Irom  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  in  418.  It  is  supposed  that  on  his  expulsion  from 
his  retreat  in  Palestine,  which  he  was  induced  to  select  from  the 
similarity  of  his  own  views  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he 
retired  to  his  native  country.  Of  hia  subsequent  history  no  authentic 
particulars  are  recorded.  Very  little  of  his  writings  has  come  down 
to  IU,  aud  these  were  transmitted  (in  an  expurgated  form)  as  the 
writings  of  Jerome,  in  whose  collated  works  they  are  printed.  The 
following  are  their  titles:— 'Expositionum  in  Epistolas  Pauli  Libri 
XIV.;'  'Epistola  adDemetriadem;'  'libellus  Fidei  ad  Innocentium 
Papam.'  Though  traces  of  the  views  of  Pelagius  on  original  sin  are 
easily  discoverable  in  these  writings,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  have 
been  considerably  altered  from  their  original  form. 

We  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  doctrines  that  have  made  the  name 
of  Pelagius  play  so  memoraUe  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  disputes  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Chiistian  Church, 
when  first  liberated  from  external  violence  and  obloquy  by  its  formal 
establishment,  related  to  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 
Chriatian  writers,  when  freed  iro^  this  struggle  for  life,  and  from  the 
taibk  of  drawing  up  apologies  in  defence  of  the  dignity,  consistency, 
and  purity  of  the  faith  which  they  professed,  were  occupied  until  the 
commencement  of  the  5th  century  with  stating  and  enforcing  the 
CathoUo  doctrine  on  this  head.  This  task  accomplished  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Eastern  Church  (for  whose  speculative  predilections  a  suitable 
field  of  labour  seemed  thus  opened),  a  succession  of  controversies  arose 
of  a  blended  dialectic  and  practical  nature,  and  for  this  reason  equally 
fitted  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  principal  intellects  of  the  vVestb 
Such  were  the  questions  respecting  grace,  election,  and  predestination. 

Whether  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church,  anterior  to  the  contro- 
versies of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  had  propounded  sentiments  which 
might  ba  fairly  considered  as  favourable  to  either  party,  is  a  doubtful 
question,  and  one,  consequently,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  much 
violent  controversy.  St.  Augustine  himself,  as  is  well  known,  quoted 
the  earlier  fathers  in  support  of  his  principles ;  but  this  asserted  coin- 
cidence wUl  hardly  stand  the  test  of  a  close  examination.  The  case 
of  St.  GregOfty  of  Kazianzum,  whose  sentimentB  were  quoted  by  St. 
Augustine  as  identical  with  hk  owa,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  remark. 
Sk  Gregory  of  Kasianxam,  acoording  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of 


hia  biographer,  was  not  so  consistent,  as  either  Augustine  or  Pelagius. 
He  appears  to  have  held  a  mean  between  the  doctrines  of  unqualified 
freedom,  as  laid  down  by  Origen,  and  those  of  grace,  as  subsequently 
taught  by  Augustine.  His  theory,  if  carried  out  (for  the  germs  only 
of  a  theory  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings),  would  have  led  him,  in  aU 
probability,  as  an  admirer  of  Origen,  to  the  system  of  Pelagius  rather 
than  of  Augustine ;  but  precise  dogmatic  statements  not  being  called 
for  (as  no  theory  on  these  subjects  had  been  formally  put  forward), 
the  sentinaents  of  St.  Grdgory  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  last  an 
anticipation  of  what,  in  the  diays  of  the  Beformation,  would  have  been 
called  Synergism. 

Previous  to  the  5th  century,  the  moral  incapacity  and  the  fallen 
condition  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  grace  to  change  bis  nature  and 
enable  him  to  live  aright  in  the  sight  of  God,  were  admitted  as  doo< 
trines  of  the  Church;  but  no  controversy  in  connection  with  them 
having  as  yet  arisen,  they  had  not  been  treated  so  precisely  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  seeds  of  dispute 
may  be  plainly  discerned  in  the  statements  put  forward  by  various 
fathers  on  these  important  topics.  The  usual  differences  in  tone 
between  the  theology  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  these  oontroversies — the  first,  more  directly 
philosophical,  taking  a  paramount  interest  in  the  Trinitarian  question; 
the  second  being  chiefly  directed  to  the  effects  of  certain  doctrines  on 
human  practice.  To  tax  the  Greek  fathers  with  tenets  equivalent  to 
Pelagianism  is  unfair,  although,  according  to  Hooker  and  Jackson,  they 
approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  it;  but  it  would  be  an  arduous 
task  to  establish  their  entire  freedom  from  a  leaning  to  that  side.  Such 
must  ever  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the 
class  of  divines  so  happily  designated  as  "  superstructure  men,*'  whose 
mission  was  rather  to  set  forth  the  fruita  of  a  change  of  heart  than  the 
means  ordained  of  God  to  effect  the  change  itself.  Aocordiogly,  some 
expresbiona  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when  .speaking  of  the  natural 
condition  and  powers  of  man,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  means. 
The  admiration  of  Origen  evinced  by  Pelagiua  was  erected,  by  the 
jealousy  of  Jerome,  into  a  proof  of  his  heterodoxy.  Annianus,  a  fol- 
lower of  Origen,  employed  himself  during  the  period  of  his  disgrace 
by  translating  some  of  the  homiliea  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  order  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  doctrines  contained  iu  them  with  those 
for  which  he  suffered.  On  the  other  side,  TertuUian  and  Cyprian  in 
Africa,  and  subsequently  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  asserted  very  different 
doctrines,  the  precursors  of  the  controversy  which  at  last  broke  out  in 
the  5th  centuxy. 

Pehigiua  himself,  of  a  cold  and  passionless  temperament,  had  not 
gone  through  the  fiery  trials  of  St.  Augustine.  Although  fully  alive 
to  the  deadly  evils  of  Antinomianism,  he  fell  into  au  error  equally 
pernicious  when  he  proposed  to  preach,  as  an  antidote,  the  limitation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  (ui  its  consequences)  to  himself;  and  the  powar  of 
man  to  *<  do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,"  so  as  to 
merit  eternal  happiness,  without  the  aid  of  divine  graoe.  Not  merely 
the  culminating  points  of  the  system  of  Augustine,  the  doctrines  of 
irresistible  and  absolute  predestination,  were  repudiated  by  Pelagius, 
but  the  fundamental  doctrinea  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  necessity  of 
pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying  grace,  were  degraded  from  their 
proper  rank  in  the  Christian  scheme,  and  the  Atonement  deprived  of 
its  essential  virtues. 

Differing  so  widely  as  did  the  systems  of  Pelagius  and  his  great 
antagonist,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  attempts  at  compromise 
would  hardly  be  successfuL  The  Church  of  the  south  of  Gaul  was  at 
that  time  in  a  flourishing  condition,  its  leaders  were  pious  and  learned, 
and  an  active  ecclesiastical  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  body.  The  first 
attempt  to  reconcile  the8e>Gontradiotory  dogmas  was  made  at  Marseille. 
Its  supporters  were  consequently  designated  as  Semi-Pelagiana.  They 
agreed  with  St  Augustine  in  that  they  ascribed  {generally)  a  holy  life 
cu  such  to  the  grace  of  God ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  tbey  approached 
more  nearly  to  Pelagius,  as  they  attributed  the  beginning  and  end,  or 
the  commencement  and  sum  of  a  course  of  acceptable  actions,  to  the 
force  of  human  merit.  Its  internal  character,  as  well  as  the  droum- 
stances  under  which  it  originated,  contributed  to  give  it  some  popu- 
larity, and  to  rank  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Cassian,  and  the 
better  known  one  of  Vincentius  Lerinensis.  But  the  received  belief 
found  active  champions  in  Hilary  and  Prosper.  To  the  exertions  of 
the  latter  the  formal  document  of  Pope  Cnlestinua  condemnatory  of 
Pelagian  doctrines  ia  principally  attributabla 

Subsequently  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Orange  in  529,  the 
system  of  Augustine  may  be  considered  as  the  established  standard  of 
orthodoxy  throughout  the  West.  But  the  seeds  of.  future  discussion 
were  contained  in  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the  Church,  which 
were  studiously  couched  in  wide  terms.  And  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination was  treated  indirectly  and  in  general  expressions,  with  a  view 
to  avoid  controversy.  But  this  temporising  policy  for  the  hope  of 
present  security  proved,  as  usual,  the  parent  of  weakneea.  Varioua 
attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  embarrassmg  doctrine  of  predestination. 
The  most  celebrated  among  these  is  that  which  arose  during  the  9th 
century,  with  which  the  name  of  the  unhappy  Gottsohalk  is  connected. 
The  condemnations,  disgrace,  and  pumshment  inflicted  on  this  imhappy 
man,  in  ooniaquence  of  his  ultra- Augustinianiun  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  which  brought  upon  him  the  itostility  of 
the  ruling  Semi-Pelagian  partgr»  are  weU  known.    It  is  manifeet  how* 
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ever  from  seTenl  treaiiaes  by  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  various  councils  and  synods  held 
in  connection  with  this  affair  of  Oottschalk,  that  ecclesiastical  and 
orthodox  leanings  were  on  the  side  of  Augustine  and  his  admirer. 

Thus  profess^ly  Augustinian  aa  the  spirit  of  Catholic  theology 
undoubtedly  was,  there  arises  a  question — by  what  means  did  the 
antagonist  principle  of  Pelagianism  enter  so  largely  and  actively  into 
the  church  system  of  the  middle  ages  ?  Ignorance  of  the  real  principles 
of  Augustine  was  one  cause,  which  enabled  the  leading  schoolmen  to 
engraft  their  perversions  upon  his  doctrines.  For  the  Pelagianism  of 
one  great  doctor  of  the  middle  ages,  Duns  Scotus,  is  clear  and 
undoubted;  and  the  leanings  of  another,  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Augustinian  as  he  hfia  often  been  deemed,  are  found,  when  closely 
regarded,  to  be  at  least  Semi-Pelagian.  Most  close  and  natural  was 
the  connection  between  Pelagianism  and  the  paramount  attention 
bestowed  by  the  schoolmen  on  speculative  questions  in  morality,  to 
which  the  interests  of  religion  were  often  sacrificed.  The  natundism 
of  the  system  of  Pelagius  is  well  known.  In  this  also  some  of  the 
leading  schoolmen  were  his  followers.  In  their  high  and  unbounded 
admiration  for  Aristotle,  in  whom  they  professed  to  discover  the  best 
and  most  eligible  guide  to  Christian  truth,  they  left,  like  Pelagius,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  faint  and 
indistinct.  The  modem  Arminians,  called  also  in  the  first  instance 
Kemonstrants,  and  in  more  homely  phrase  Froe-Willers,  correspond 
very  nearly  in  doctrine  with  the  Semi-Pelagians  above  mentioned* 
[Armmids.] 

PELA'QIUS  I.  succeeded  Virgilius  in  the  see  of  Kome  in  555.  Like 
his  predecessor,  ho  was  involved  in  dogmatical  controversy  with  most 
of  the  Western  bishops,  concerning  certain  theological  tenets  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  known  in  controversial 
history  by  the  name  of  the  three  chapters,  being  supported  in  his  view 
of  the  question  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  was  fond  of  interfering 
in  theological  disputations.  (Norris,  '  Dissertatio  de  Synodo  quinta.') 
Pelagius  died  in  the  year  560,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  III. 

PKLA'GIUS  II.  succeeded  Benedict  I.  in  578.  He  was  likewise 
embroiled  in  disputes  concerning  the  three  chapters  above  mentioned. 
In  the  meantime  a  council  which  assembled  at  Constantinople  bestowed 
on  the  patriarch  of  that  city  the  title  of  CEcumenio  or  '  universal ' 
bishop,  at  which  Pelagius  vras  greatly  offended.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
590,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  I. 

PELA'YO.  first  king  of  Asturias,  was  the  son  of  Favila,  duke  of 
Cantabria,  and  a  descendant  of  Chindaswind,  the  twenty-eighth  in  order 
among  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Guada- 
lete  (a.d.  711),  all  those  Christians  who  eitherfeared  the  cruelties  of  the 
Moorish  conquerors  or  could  not  bear  their  yoke,  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  where  the  arms  of  the 
invaders  had  not  yet  reached.  Among  them  was  Pelayo,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  had  fought  bravely  on  the  plains  of  Xerez, 
and  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Christian  «rms,  but  who,  if  we  follow 
the  account  of  the  Arabian  writers,  escaped  from  Cordova,  where  he 
was  retained  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  his  countrymen.  On  his 
arrival  among  the  refugees^  Pelayo  was  appointed  their  chief.  At  first 
these  relics  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  seem  only  to  have  been  animated 
by  the  wish  of  self-preservation,  but  on  their  numbers  increasing, 
they  thought  of  reviving  the  expiring  embers  of  liberty.  Al-horr 
Ibn-Abd-el-rahman,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  kolifs  name,  having 
been  apprised  of  their  intentions,  despatched  a  considerable  force 
under  Alkama,  to  crush  the  rising  insurrection,  but  the  followers  of 
Pelayo  had  already  gained  possession  of  the  mountain  pass  of  Auseva, 
near  the  river  Sella,  and  concealed  part  of  their  force  in  the  cavern  of 
Covadonga.  While  the  Moslems  were  ascending  the  steep  acclivity 
whore  the  Christians  were  encamped,  and  where  the  chapel  of  St  Mary 
now  stands,  a  sudden  attack  upon  one  of  their  flanks,  accompanied  by 
a  shower  of  stones,  and  fragments  of  rocks  hurled  down  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  threw  their  ranks  into  confusion.  Pelayo  and  his 
followers  then  issued  from  the  cavern,  and  the  Moslems  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  their  general  and  thousands 
of  their  men  (718). 

Pelayo's  success  did  not  end  here.  Munuza,  or  Al-munayzir,  the 
governor,  some  say,  of  Leon,  others,  of  Gijon,  who  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  his  countrymen,  lost  his  life  in  a  like  manner,  and  his 
army  was  completely  defeated.  These  memorable  events  fixed  the 
destiny  of  the  infant  kingdom.  The  important  city  of  Leon,  long  the 
court  of  Pelayo's  successors,  was  next  reduced  (722),  as  well  as 
Zamora,  Lugo,  and  Astorga,  and  although  the  Mohammedans  in  724 
recovered  some  of  these  places,  the  intestine  wars  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  engaged,  and  the  repeated  incursions  of  Pelayo,  helped  to 
consolidate  the  little  kingdom  which  the  Asturian  hero  transmitted  to 
bis  successor  Alomo  el  Casto.  The  remainder  of  Pelayo's  reign  is 
unknown.  He  died  in  7S7,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Eulalia  at  Cangas  de  Onis. 

(Mariana,  Bistaria  Qeneral  de  EtpaHa^  lib.  vii.,  chap.  i. ;  Masdeu, 
Biitoria  Oi-itica,  vol.  xii ;  Condo,  Bittoria  de  la  Dominacion  de  loe 
Arabes  en  Bapafla,  vol.  L,  p.  78 ;  Bordon,  Carltu  para  iltutrar  la 
Bittoria  de  JSspafla,  Mad.,  1806.) 

PELISSIER,  AIMABLE-JEAN-JACQUES,  MATlfiCHAL,  DUG  DE 
MALAKOFF,  was  bom  in  a  small  borough  near  Rouen,  on  the  16th 
of  November  1794.    Having  t  njoyed  the  benefit  of  a  sound  education  at 


colle;;e,  he  went  through  a  course  of  militaiy  training  at  the  £co1e  de 
St  Cyr,  and  then  entered  the  French  army  as  sub-lieutenant,  iu  March 
1815,  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  peace  he  devoted  himself 
to  those  serious  studies  of  military  science  which  have  at  all  times 
kept  up  in  France  the  supply  of  competent  generals.  He  diitmgui»hed 
himself  under  Monoey  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1828,  was  rewarded 
for  his  gallantry  vrith  several  orders  and  crosses,  and  became  a  captaia 
in  the  King's  Guards  in  1828. 

The  following  year  (1829)  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  in 
Greece,  receiving  fresh  marks  of  distinction  for  his  good  condact  He 
was  already  known  as  one  of  the  most  promising  ofiicers  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  therefore  summoned  to  join  the  great  expedition  against 
Algiers,  in  1830,  under  Marshal  Bourmont  For  his  dashing  bebariour 
in  this  war  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  created  an 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  Africa  he  continued  two  yean, 
constantly  employed  in  that  novel  but  trying  and  fatigoing  mode  of 
war,  which  has  completely  altered  the  nature  of  military  serrice  in  the 
French  army,  and  produced  even  a  very  marked  change  in  the  physical 
organisation  of  the  French  soldier,  as  all  observant  travellers  report 
This  laborious  life  broke  his  health,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France, 
and  kept  him  for  several  years  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  war. 
Still,  during  this  interim  the  government  availed  Itself  of  his  talents 
and  experience  on  several  employments  at  home— half  civil,  half  mili- 
tary. From  the  autumn  of  1832  until  the  close  of  1889  P^lissier  was 
occupied  in  this  manner.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Africa,  was  appointed 
successively  chief  of  the  staff  to  General  Schramm  and  other  com- 
manders, and  was  made  a  colonel  in  July.  During  the  next  four 
years  he  was  continually  engaged  in  those  desultory  excursions  and 
skirmishes  which  constitute  the  campaigns  of  war  among  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  Algeria. 

He  had  now  been  thirty  years  in  the  French  army,  and  was  not  only 
admired  for  his  valour  and  capacity,  but  was  generally  liked  hy  men 
of  all  ranks  in  the  service  for  hiis  private  character  and  frank  mannere. 
It  was  then  that,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  against  the  Kabyles  in  the  Sahara;  a  wandering 
tribe  of  hardy  and  resolute  men,  who  called  themselves  invincible, 
partly  because  they  do  not  fear  death,  and  partly  because  the  tortuous 
passes  and  labyrinths  by  which  their  territory  is  secured,  had  long 
prevented  the  approach  of  a  conquering  enemy.  Accordingly,  m  1S45, 
Colonel  Pdlissler  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Ouled  Riahs,  one  of  the 
most  desperate  of  the  Eabyle  tribes,  and  entered  their  territory  on  tbe 
18th  of  June.  The  Ouled  Riahs,  finding  themselves  closely  pursued, 
took  refuge  in  the  spacious  caverns  in  which  that  gregarious  people 
dwelL  Summoned  repeatedly  to  surrender,  they  refused,  and  fired  on 
the  messengers  sent  to  offer  them  terms.  Then,  to  terrify  them,  and 
oblige  them  to  come  out,  fascines  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
caves,  and  kindled.  Letters,  offering  to  spare  their  lives  and  liberty, 
if  they  gave  up  their  arms  and  horses,  were  next  thrown  into  their 
retreat.  They  would  not  comply.  Fresh  fascines  -were  now  lighted, 
and  pushed  still  closer  to  the  mouths  of  the  ciiverns,  which  produced 
a  great  tumult  within.  Some  of  them  wished  to  submit^  but  the 
greater  number  continued  stubborn.  Still  wishing  to  save  them, 
Pdlissier  sent  several  Arabs  amongst  them,  to  exhort  them  to  sur 
render ;  and  on  their  refusal  sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  caverns,  but 
the  Africans  received  it  with  a  discharge  of  musketry.  Twenty-eight 
hours  thus  elapsed,  when  for  the  last  time  the  fire  was  kindled,  acd 
kept  burning  until  the  groans  of  the  sufferers  had  died  away.  Kearly 
six  hundred  dead  bodies  were  afterwards  found  lying  about,  and  of 
those  who  were  got  out  still  living  about  two  hundred  more  sunk  soon 
after.  When  the  dismal  intelligence  reached  Europe  it  was  received 
with  universal  horror  and  reprobation,  and  it  was  as  loudly  denounced 
in  Paris  as  it  was  in  London ;  yet  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  commanded 
in  Algeria,  defended  the  character  of  P^Ussier,  and  called  the  operation 
"  a  necessity  of  war." 

In  1847  P^liBsier  became  a  mar^chal  de  camp,  and  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1848.  In  this  capacity  he  reuudned  serving  in  Africa  until 
the  early  part  of  1855,  when  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  one  of  the  corps  d'arme^  in  the  Crimea.  At  the  head  of 
that  corps,  and  second  in  command  to  General  Canrobert,  he  soon 
imparted  an  increiised  energy  to  the  French  army  before  Sebastopol, 
and  induced  many  comparisons  between  him  and  his  chief,  derogatory 
to  the  latter.  Canrobert,  being  hurt  by  these  reflections,  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  for  leave  to  resign.  [Canrobert.]  Accordingly, 
on  the  19th  of  May  1855  Qeneral  P^lissier  was  raised  to  the  chief 
command,  and  his  corps  transferred  to  his  predecessor.  The  expe- 
dition to  Kertch  soon  after  justified  by  its  success  the  expectations 
formed  of  the  new  leader.  To  this  succeeded  the  well-known  advance 
on  the  Tchemaya,  and  several  bold  attacks  on  the  great  Russian  works. 
Finally,  on  the  8th  of  September  1855,  the  great  fort  of  the  Malakoff 
was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  French,  and  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Sebastopol  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  in  consequence.  For  these 
exploits  Pdliasier  was  created  a  marshal,  and  soon  after  Napoleon  111* 
gave  him  the  title  of  Due  de  Malakoff  Marshal  P^lissier  has  likewise 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  from  Queen  Victoria.    [Supf.] 

PELL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  was  bom  at  Southwick  in  Susjix, 
March  lst»  1610,  where  his  father  was  minister.  From  an  astrological 
horoscope,  preserved  among  Ashmole's  coUectioni  at  Oxford,  ve  lean 
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that  he  ma  Bom  at  twanty-one  minateB  after  one  o^olook  on  that  day. 
He  received  his  grammar  edacation  at  the  £ree«ohool  of  Stoyning  in 
SuflKZy  and  made  bo  rapid  a  profioienqy  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
langnagee,  that  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridgeu  He  never  offered  himself  however  a  candidate  at  the  election 
of  echolan  or  fellows  of  his  ooll«g&  In  1681  he  was  admitted  to  an  'od 
enndem'  degree  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  having  prooeeded  to  the 
degree  of  l&ter  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  the  previous  year.  In  1632  he 
married  Ithamaria,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  BeginoUes,  of  London, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Daring  tins  time  he  had 
acquired  a  mathematical  reputation  by  the  publication  of  several 
works,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  mathematical  chair  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1639,  Sir  William  Boswell,  the  English  resident  with 
the  Statee-general,  used  his  interest  that  he  might  sacoeed  to  that 
pTDfessorshipb  It  was  not  filled  up  however  till  1643,  when  Pell  was 
chosen;  and  he  greatly  distingmshed  himself  in  this  situation  by  his 
lectures  on  Diophantus,  and  on  various  other  parts  of  the  mathematics. 
In  1646,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  removed  to  the 
new  college  of  Breda,  as  professor  of  mathematics^  with  a  salary  of 
1000  guilders  per  annnm.  In  1652  he  returned  to  England,  but  in 
two  years  afterwards,  in  1654,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  Protector  Crom- 
well, agent  to  the  Protestant  cantons  in  Switserland*  He  continued 
in  Switaerland  till  June  23, 1658,  when  he  set  out  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death.  His  diaries  and  corre- 
spondence during  this  period  are  still  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne 
manuscripts  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  and  are  partioulsrly  curious  and 
valuable  for  the  history  of  this  period.  His  negodations  abroad  gave 
afterwards  general  satisfaction,  as  it  appeared  he  had  done  no  small 
servioe  to  &e  interest  of  King  Charles  IL  and  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  instituted,  in  1661,  to 
the  rectory  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  with  the  chapel  of  Battlesden  annexed, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  In  1673  he  was  presented,  by  Dr. 
Sheldon,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Lungdon  in  Essex ; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  patron  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbniy,  and  made  him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplaina  Such  an 
appointment  is  genendly  considered  to  be  a  step  to  higher  preferment^ 
but  Dr.  Pell  was  so  intent  on  the  philosophical  and  mathematical 
Bcienoes,  that  he  neglected  his  own  interest,  and  was  so  imprudent 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  his  worldly  affairs,  that  he  would 
have  diagraoed  the  station  of  a  dignitary.  Anthony  Wood  says  that 
"  he  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  his  tenants  and  relations  dealt  so  unkindly 
with  him,  that  they  cosened  him  of  the  profits  of  his  parsonages,  and 
kept  him  so  indigent  that  he  wanted  neoessaries,  and  even  paper  and 
ii^,  to  his  dying  day."  In  the  midst  of  his  incessant  application  to 
his  studies,  owing  to  the  n^leot  of  his  afiairs  his  embarrassments 
increaaed,  and  he  contracted  debts,  which  proved  the  occasion  of  his 
beiDg  twice  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  Being  at  length  reduced  to 
great  indigence,  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  Whistler,  in  March  1682,  to 
live  in  the  GoUege  of  Physidana.  Here  he  continued  only  for  a  few 
months,  the  ill  state  of  his  health  rendering  it  advisable  for  him  to 
remove  to  the  house  of  a  grandduld  of  his  in  St  MargaretTs^  West- 
minster. He  afterwards  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cothome,  reader 
of  the  ehuroh  of  St  Qiles*»-in-the-Fields,  where  he  died,  on  the 
12th  of  December  1685,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  waa 
hitened  at  the  expenae  of  Dr.  Busbv,  master  of  Weatminster  school, 
and  Mr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St  Qiles  s,  in  the  rectox^s  vault  under  that 
church. 

Dr.  Pell*s  reputation  as  an  algebraist  and  mathematician  was  great 
in  hia  own  time,  and  he  deservedly  holds  a  high  poaitbn  in  the  history 
of  the  mathematics  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  to  Pell  that  Kewton 
first  developed  his  invention  of  fluxions;  and  the  original  letter 
containing  his  method,  which  was  printed  in  the  '  Commeroium  Epi>> 
tolieum,'  was  discovered  by  the  late  Professor  Rigaud  in  the  libnzy 
of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Dr.  Pell  published  the  following  works  :— 
1,  'A  Befutation  of  Longomontanus's  Discourse^  De  vera  Cireuli 
Kensura,'  4to,  Amat,  1644,  2pp.  2,  'A  Letter  to  Theodore  Haak 
CQDoeming  Easter,'  4to,  Lond.,  1664.  The  original  manuscript  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  manuscript  Sloan.,  4410.  This  is  merely  in  favour 
of  what  was  then  called  the  New  Style,  and  consists  only  of  seven  pagea. 
3,  'An  Idea  of  the  Mathematics.'  Printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John 
Durie*8  'Reformer  library-keeper.'  4,  *A  table  of  Ten  Thousand 
Square  Numbers,  via.  of  all  the  Square  Numbers  between  0  and  100 
millions,  and  of  their  Sidea  or  Boots,  which  are  all  the  whole  numbers 
between  0  and  ten  thousand,' folio,  Lond.,  1672.  Ff.  16.  5, 'Rhonius's 
Algebra,  tranalated  out  of  the  High  Dutch  into  English  by  Thomas 
Branker,  much  altered  and  amended,  by  Dr.  John  Pell,'  4to,  London, 
1668.  In  this  work  Dr.  Pell  first  invented  the  mode  of  r^tering 
the  steps  of  difKoult  equations,  which  was  then  adopted  by  several 
writers^  bat  has  now  fallen  out  of  use :  the  laat  work  that  we  know  of 
which  oontaina  it  is  Butler^s  *  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics,'  pub- 
lished in  1816.  Here  also  he  introduced  the  character  -r  for  division, 
which  is  now  employed.  6,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Day  Fatality  of  Rome.' 
Printed  in  Aubrey's  '  Miscellanies,'  edit.  1721,  p.  22. 

Besides  these^  he  published  several  single-leaf  controversial  pam- 
phlets. His  manuscripts  and  letters  still  remaining  are  numerous^  and 
periiapa  in  no  similsr  instance  have  papers  been  so  carefully  preserved. 
In  the  British  Museum  alone  are  nearly  forty  folio  volumes,  none  of 
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them  very  small,  of  his  letters  and  mathematical  scraps.  These  were 
supposed  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  it  has  been  shown  (Halliwell's  <Life  of  Sir  S. 
Morland,'  pp.  27-80)  that  they  are  all  depoaited  in  the  Birch  collection 
of  manufloripta  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
a  few  manuscript  letters.  In  the  Harleian  collection  there  are  three 
other  similar  volumes,  which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  series,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  they  could  have  been  transferred  to  that  library. 
Dr.  Hutton  says  that  he  left  some  of  Ids  manuscripts  at  Breoreton  m 
Cheshire,  where  he  resided  some  time^  being  the  seat  of  William  Lord 
Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Breda.  In  August  1644  he  wss 
preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  Diophantus,  one  of  his  moat 
favourite  books,  in  which  he  intended  to  oorrect  the  translation  and 
make  new  illustrations,  but  this  project  was  never  perfected.  He 
designed  likewise  to  publish  an  edition  of  Apdlonius,  but  laid  it  sside 
in  May  1645,  at  the  desire  of  Qolius»  who  was  engaged  in  an  edition  of 
that  author  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  given  him  at  Aleppo  eighteen 
years  before.  Pell's  letters  in  the  Royal  Society  are  addressed  princi* 
pally  to  Cavendish;  and  one  out  of  the  series  has  accidentally  found 
its  vray  into  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  manuscript  HarL. 
6796.  *^ 

PBLLERIN,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Marlile-Roi,  near  YersaiUes* 
April  27, 1684.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and,  besides  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  made  himself  master  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English. 
After  completing  his  college  studies,  he  learned  Hebrew,  Syriao,  and 
Arabia  His  knowledge  of  the  three  modem  languas^es  procured  him, 
in  1706,  a  situation  in  the  navy-office  (bureau  de  la  marine),  where 
he  was  employed  in  making  tranalations  and  extracts  in  tiiose  lan- 
guages from  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  minister.  Several 
letters  written  in  cipher  having  been  seised  on  board  a  Spanish 
frigate  on  her  voyage  from  Barcelona  to  Genoa,  in  1709,  Pellerin  in  a 
few  days  deciphered  them  without  the  keys.  They  were  found  to  be 
important  communications,  some  in  French  for  the  court  of  Turin, 
and  some  in  Italian  for  the  court  of  Naples.  Toroy,  then  minister  for 
foreign  affiurs,  had  an  interview  with  Pellerin,  who  waa  soon  afterwards 
appointed  private  secretary  (s^retaire  de  cabinet)  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  navy ;  and  he  held  the  situation  when,  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XIY.,  the  business  of  the  office  was  transacted  by  a  oounciL 
The  Comte  de  Thoulouse,  grand  admiral  of  France,  made  Pellerin  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy  in  1718,  and  sent  him  on  servioe  to  the 
great  harbours  of  France,  and  in  1723  he  was  destined  to  make  a 
general  inspeotioQ  of  all  the  harbours,  but  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  the  council  of  the  navy  waa  suppressed,  and  other  measures 
were  decided  on.  Pelleiin  however  still  continued  attached  to  the 
department  of  the  minister  for  the  navy,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
commissioner*general,  and  afterwards  was  made  first  clerk  of  the 
navy,  in  which  office  his  activity,  probity,  and  firmness,  combined  with 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  met  with  universal  approbation.  In  1745 
bodily  infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  public  service. 
His  son,  who  had  served  in  the  navy  and  in  the  naval  department  of 
the  government^  aucceeded  him  in  his  office. 

Pellerin,  during  his  long  service  of  about  forty  years,  had  used  the 
opportuniticB  which  his  situations  afforded  him  in  tiie  collection  of  a 
considerable  number  of  coins  and  medals,  at  first  from  curiosity,  but 
afterwards  from  a  taste  for  them  as  monuments  of  antiquity.  To 
occupy  his  leisure  and  alleviate  his  sufferings,  after  bis  retirement,  he 
began  to  read,  explain,  dassify,  and  arrange  them.  His  early  studies 
in  the  oriental  languagea,  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  were  renewed, 
and  became  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  him.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  that  magnificent  collection  of  coins  and  medals  which  he 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  forty  years  of  his  life.  He 
died  at  Puis,  August  80, 1782,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year. 

In  the  arrangement  and  dacflification  of  his  medala  Pellerin  adopted 
a  system  difierent  team  that  of  any  previous  collector.  Instead  of 
distoibuting  them  in  drawers  according  to  difierence  of  metals,  and 
arranging  them  alphabetically  without  reference  to  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  he  placed  them  according  to  certain  great 
geographi(»l  divisions,  preserving  however  an  alphabetical  arraoge- 
ment  of  the  medals  of  kings,  nations,  and  towns  included  in  each  of 
those  divisions.  His  descriptions  of  the  medals,  with  his  comments 
and  remarks,  formed  a  large  Catalogue  Raisonn^,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  <  Reoneil  de  M^dailles  de  Rois,  Peuples,  et  Villes,' 
fta,  10  vohk  4to,  Paris,  1762  to  1778.  His  delight  in  his  favourite 
study  was  such  that  when  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age  and  blind, 
he  composed  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  the  Uwt  volume  of  the  work,  which  is  entitled  'Addi- 
tions,' &c.  A  system  of  arrangement  and  classification  similar  to  that 
of  Pellerin  was  adopted  by  Eckhel,  in  his  'Dootrina  Numoram 
Veterum.'  [Eokhu^  J.  H.]  Pellerin  end  Ebkhel  were  probably  the  two 
greatest  numismatists  who  have  ever  lived.  PeUerin's  collection, 
which  consisted  of  82,500  medsls,  was  boufl^t  by  the  King  of  France, 
in  1776,  for  800,000  francs.  The  Ung  afterwards  allowed  Pellerin,  ss 
long  as  he  lived,  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  ooUeotion,  which 
then  amounted  to  about  44,000. 

PELLICO,  SILVIO,  was  bom  in  1789,  at  Salunso,  hi  Piedmont. 
His  father  was  Onorato  Pellico,  of  a  respectable  fiunily,  and  in  good 
circumstances.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Chambery  in  Savoy,  who, 
retaining  her  maiden  name  in  addition  to  that  of  her  husband,  waa 
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called  La  SignomPellico-Toumier.  They  had  six  ohildreii.  Luigi  and 
Qioseffina  were  the  two  eldest;  Silvio  and  Rosina,  twins,  followed; 
Franceaoo  and  Marietta  were  next  in  auooeiaion.  Luigi  and  Silvio 
were  educated  at  home  under  the  oare  of  their  parentt.  Onorato 
^liioo,  while  his  children  were  yet  young,  having  eetabliahed  a  manu- 
fiictory  for  winding  eilk  at  Piuerolo,  resided  there  some  time ;  but 
removed  to  Turin,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  under  the 
f  government  There  Luigi  and  Silvio  were  instructed  in  Latin  and 
Qreek,  and  other  branches  of  education,  by  Don  Manavella,  a  olergy- 
man.  Onorato  Pellioo,  who  had  a  taste  for  poetiy  and  the  drama, 
wrote  scenes  and  short  plays,  which  were  performed  by  his  children 
and  others  of  a  similar  age,  on  a  small  stage  constructed  in  his  house. 
Luigi  afterwards  became  a  dramatic  writer  as  well  as  Silvio. 

Silvio  Pellico's  twin-sister  Rosina,  who  is  described  as  having  been 
extremely  beautiful,  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  a  cousin 
by  the  mother's  side,  who  was  prosperously  established  in  business  at 
Lyon  in  France ;  and  Signora  Pellico-Toumier,  with  her  eon  Silvio, 
accompanied  ^he  bride  to  the  residence  of  her  husband.  The  mother 
after  a  short  stay  returned  home,  but  Silvio  continued  to  reside  with 
his  sister'a  husband  during  four  years.  While  at  Lyon  in  1807  Ugo 
Foscolu's  poem  '  I  Sepolcri '  (*  The  Tombs ')  was  published,  and  was 
sent  to  him  by  his  brother  LuigL  The  reading  of  it  excited  him 
greatly,  and  stimulated  him  to  tho  prosecution  of  his  poetical  studies. 
Meantime  his  father  had  obtained  a  situation  under  the  minister  of 
war  at  Milan,  and  had  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family.  His 
brother  Luigi  was  secretary  to  the  Marquis  Caprara,  grand  equerry  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

SiWio  Fellico  returned  from  France  in  1810,  and  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  of  French  in  the  CoUegio  degli  Orfani 
Militari,  an  occupation  which  required  two  or  three  hours  of  the  day. 
The  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  poetical  studies  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  German  and  English  languages.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Ugo  Foscolo  and  Monti,  who  were  then  at  Milan,  and 
occasionally  saw  Piodemonte,  who  resided  at  Verona.  He  was  for  a 
time  tutor  to  the  son  of  Count  Briche,  and  afterwards  to  the  two  sons 
of  Count  Luigi  Porro  Lamberteoghi,  in  whose  mansion  he  became  a 
resident,  and  at  whose  assemblies  he  associated  with  the  most  intel- 
lectual men  of  Italy,  and  with  many  distinguished  foreigners,  among 
whom  he  himself  mentions  Madame  de  Stael,  Sohlegel,  Davy,  Byron, 
Hobhouee,  and  Brougham.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  L,  Onorato 
Pellico  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Turin,  where  he  had 
again  an  office  under  the  government.  Silvio  Pellico  continued  to 
reside  at  Milan  with  Count  Porro.  < 

Silvio  PelUco's  first  dramatis  production  was  the  tragedy  of 
'Lnodamia/  which  was  followed  by  his  tragedy  of  *  Franceses  da 
Rimini,'  founded  on  a  well-known  passage  in  the  5th  canto  of  the 
'  Inferno '  of  Dante.  This  tragedy  was  much  admired,  was  acted  with 
great  applause  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  dramatic  poet  Byron  translated  it  into  English  verse,  but 
did  not  publish  it,  and  Pellico  translated  Byron's  'Manfred '  into  Italian 
prose.  He  was  desirous  of  publishing  his  next  tragedy,  *  Eufemio  da 
Messina;'  but  so  many  psssages  were  objected  to  by  the  censorship 
that  he  sent  it  to  Turin,  where  it  was  published  by  his  father.  It 
was  afterwarda  publi»hed  at  Milan,  but  was  not  allowed  to  be  acted. 
In  1818  Silvio  Pellico  was  the  ohief  agent  in  establishing  a  periodical 
entitled  '  11  Conciliatore,'  of  which  he  became  the  secretary.  It  was 
mainly  of  a  literary  character,  and  Silvio  Pellico,  Manzoni,  and  similar 
literary  men,  were  the  chief  contributors ;  but  it  was  of  too  liberal  a 
a  tendency  to  be  endured  by  the  Austrian  government^  and  was 
suppressed. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1820  Silvio  Pellico  was  arrested,  and  was 
confined  iu  the  prison  of  Santa  Margherita  at  Milan.  He  seems  to 
have  become  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  society  called  Carbonari, 
but  does  not  say  sa  He  was  transferred  thence  to  a  prison  on  the 
island  of  San  Michele,  near  Venice ;  and  while  there  was  tried  at 
Venice,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  That  sentence  how- 
ever was  commuted  to  fifteen  years  of  *  carcere  dura'  In  April  1822 
he  was  removed  to  the  prison  of  Spielberg,  near  the  city  of  Bninn,  in 
Moravia.  Some  of  thoee  sent  to  this  prison  are  condemned  to  the 
'  oarcere  duro '  (severe  imprisonment),  and  some  to '  carocre  durissimo' 
(very  severe  imprisonment).  Silvio  Pellico  says :— "  Those  oondemned 
to  <  carcere  duro*  are  obliged  to  labour,  to  wear  chains  on  their  feet, 
to  sleep  on  bare  boards,  and  to  eat  the  poorest  food.  Those  oondemned 
to  <  carcere  durissimo '  are  chained  more  heavily,  and  with  a  band  of 
iron  round  the  waist,  the  chain  being  fastened  in  the  wall,  so  that  they 
can  walk  only  just  by  the  side  of  the  boards  which  serve  them  for  a 
bed.  Their  food  is  the  same,  though  the  law  says  only  bread  and 
water."  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  imprisonment,  during  about  eighteen 
months,  he  was  treated  with  indulgence  by  his  juler,  and  read  the 
Bible,  Homer  in  Greek,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakspere,  Byron,  Scott, 
Schiller,  Gothe,  and  other  writers,  and  was  allowed  some  paper,  and 
pen  and  ink.  His  friendly  jailer  having  been  removed  to  another 
situation,  during  the  whole  of  the  years  1 824-25-26-27  his  imprisonment 
was  excessively  severe,  and  his  health  was  much  injured.  His  impri- 
soument  was  afterwarda  less  strmgent^  and  on  the  1st  of  August  1880 
he  received  the  announowMnt  that  he  was  to  be  set  at  Bberty.  This 
promise  was  soon  afterwards  performed,  and  he  retuiiMd  to  his 
parents  at  Turin.    In  1831  he  puhltshed  the  account  of  his  imprisoB. 


ments,  entitled  1  Le  Mie  Prigioni,'  which  hss  had  a  very  large  eiroulation, 
and  has  been  translated  into  all  the  Isnguages  of  Europe.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  of  great  simplicity,  with  much  apparent  truthfulness,  and  is 
vsry  interesting.  In  1882  he  published  at  Turin  '  Tto  Novo  Tragedie,' 
whidi  were  *GiBmonda  da  Mandrisio,'  'Leonieio  da  Dertona,'  and 
*  Erodiade ;'  and  in  1882  his  tragedy  of  *  Tommaso  Moro.'  His  mother 
died  in  1887,  hisfatherin  1888,  and  his  brother  Luigi  inl84L  In  1837 
appeared  his  <Opere  Inedite,'  2  vols.  One  of  his  latest  works  wss  a 
treatise  in  prose, '  Dei  Doveri  degli  Uomini '  ('  On  the  Duties  of  Men '). 
During  his  later  years  Silvio  Pellioo  was  secretary  to  the  Marchess 
Barola,  and  he  died  at  her  villa  of  MoncagUeri»  near  Turin,  January  1, 
1854. . 

PELLISSON-FONTANIER,  PAUL,  was  bom  al  Hosiers  in  1624. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  by 
his  mother  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  church.  His  family  had 
for  a  long  time  been  distinguished  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
to  that  profession  he  was  also  destined.  He  studied  suooessively  at 
Castres,  Montauban,  an^  Toulouse,  and  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  beet  classical  writers,  and  of  Frvnch,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
literature.  To  the  study  of  civil  law  and  jurisprudence  he  ospeoially 
devoted  himself ;  the  fruits  of  which  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which  was  pubUahed  at 
Paris  in  1645.  He  commenced  his  legsl  career  with  oonaiderable 
success  at  Castres,  but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  most  severe 
attack  of  small-pox,  which  permanently  affected  his  sight  and  so 
disfigured  him  that  Mad.  de  Souderi,  though  sincerely  attaohedto 
him  ('Menagiana,'  voL  ii  p.  331,  Pisris,  1715),  oould  not  refrain  from 
making  him  the  object  of  her  Wit^  by  remarking  that  he  abua«d  the 
permission  of  being  ugly. 

Compelled  by  his  infirmities  to  abandon  the  praotioe  of  his  pro- 
fsssion,  he  retired  into  the  country  and  devoted  himself  to  gsnenl  litem- 
ture.  In  1652  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  writings  had  already  made 
him  advantageously  known.  The  French  Academy,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  he  had  rendered  it  by  writing  its  history  (the 
work  perhaps  by  which  he  is  best  known),  decreed  that  he  should  be 
appointed  a  member  of  it  on  the  first  vacancy  that  should  oocur,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  he  should  be  permitted  to  attend  their  sittings : 
to  enhance  the  honour,  they  further  deoided  that  a  similar  privilege 
should  on  no  consideration  be  granted  in  future  to  any  man  of  letters. 
The  same  year  PelUsson  purchased  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  king; 
aiMl  in  1657  he  was  appointed  first  clerk  to  the  intendant  of  finances^ 
Fouquet,  of  unfortunate  celebrity.  In  an  employment  where  vast 
sums  of  money  passed  through  his  hsnds  he  maintained  his  reputation 
for  integrity,  while  his  incrsssed  means  enabled  him  to  nsnder  pecu- 
niary services  to  the  distressed  men  of  letters  in  the  capital.  His 
servioes  were  rewarded  by  Fbuquet  with  the  appointment^  in  1660, 
to  the  office  of  state  counsellor.  The  following  year  he  partook  of  the 
disgrace  of  his  patron,  and,  as  being  the  principal  sharer  in  his 
fortunes  and  the  suppossd  confidant  of  his  secrets,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastille.  He  remained  upwards  of  four  yesrs  in  captivity.  During 
this  imprisonment  he  composed  three  Memoirs  in  behalf  of  Fonqnet^ 
which  have  been  reckoned  the  finest  models  of  that  species  of  writing 
in  the  French  language.  They  became  however  the  plea  for  additional 
severity  towards  Fellisson.  In  order  to  increase  the  rigour  of  his 
confinement  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  ink  and  paper,  the  want 
of  which  oompelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  divers  ingenious  expe- 
dients, such  as  writing  on  the  margin  of  his  books  wiUi  the  lead  of 
the  casements.  The  persevering  influence  of  his  friends  was  at  length 
successful  in  restoring  him  to  liberty ;  and  he  was  even  received  into 
favour  by  a  king  whose  characteristic  was  seldom  to  forgive  any  oppo- 
sition to  his  despotio  wiU.  The  suffisrings  he  had  undergone  at  the 
Bastille  wera  compensated  for  by  a  pension  and  the  appointment  of 
historiographer  to  the  king;  In  1670  he  abjured  Protestantism  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  change,  followed  soon  after  by  his 
entrance  into  holy  orders^  enabled  Louis  XIV.  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  abbacy  of  Gimont  and  the  priory  of  St.  Orens,  a  benefice  of  con- 
siderable value  iu  the  diocese  of  Auch.  However  he  is  favourably 
distinguished  from  most  proselytes  by  the  lenient  and  tolerant 
disposition  which  he  evinced  towards  those  who  disagreed  with  him 
in  opinion,  and,  when  high  in  royal  favour,  he  publioly  disapproved 
and  opposed  by  his  influenoe  and  writings  the  violent  measnrea  which 
were  employed  by  the  king's  oommsnd  to  bring  his  Protestant 
subjects  withia  the  pale  of  the  Uoman  church.  In  1671,  <m  the 
ocoasion  of  the  reception  of  the  archbishop  of  Psris  as  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  delivered  a  panegyric  on  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin,  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  even 
Arabio  languages.  In  1673,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Madame  de  Moatespan,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  royal  historio- 
grapher, but  at  the  special  request  of  Louis,  he  continued  to  write 
the  Life  of  the  King,  ukd  for  that  purpose  accompanied  him  in  several 
of  his  campaigns.  Nearly  every  succeeding  year  of  Pellisson's  life 
was  marked  by  some  instance  of  royal  favour.  Hia  death  took  plaoe 
at  Versailles,  in  February  1698.  The  foot  of  his  not  rMsiving  the 
Sacrament  in  his  Isst  moments  has  been  explained  by  the  Boman 
OathoUc  writers  to  be  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  by  Pro- 
tsstanta  to  his  unwillingness  to  sanction  a  conveniaiv  which  they 
allege  to  be  insinoare,  by  a  soleoinaot  of  hypocrisy*  The  acKUQ»an«s  on 
both  sides  wUl  be  found  impartiaUy  stated  tj  Bajla  (art^  ^MUsbm.') 
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The  principal  vorlu  of  Uub  writer,  who  etgoyed  a  greater  reputa- 
tion in  his  Ufe-time  than  has  been  accorded  to  him  singe  his  death, 
are  1,  *Histoire  de  TAoad^mie  Fran9aiBe,'  which  was  first  published 
at  Paris,  in  1653 ;  the  best  edition  is  that  by  VAbb^  d'Olivet,  by  whom 
it  has  been  continued,  Paris,  1730.  The  fault  of  this  work  is  its 
dif^senees.  %  'Histoire  de  Louis  XIY./  which  extends  from  the 
death  of  Mosarin,  in  1661,  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678;  this 
history  has  the  faults  to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  a  professed 
courtier;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  8  vols,  in  12mo^  174a 
8,  *Abr^g^  de  la  Vie  d'Anne  d^Autriche,'  1666  in  4 to;  a  panegyric 
rather  than  a  history.  4,  'Histoire  de  la  Conqudte  de  la  Franche 
Comt^/inthe  5th  voL  of 'Lea  M^moires  du  P^re  Desmolets;'  this 
work  has  been  greatly  praised  by  Voltaire.  5,  *  Lettres  Historiques 
et  (Enyres  diverses,'  S  vols,  in  12mo,  1749 ;  the  letters,  273  in  number, 
are  a  journal  of  the  king  s  journeys  and  encampments  in  the  aboye- 
moQtioned  campaign.  6,  *  Kecueil  dea  Pieces  G  Jautes,'  5  vol&,  1695, 
being  a  correspondence  in  prose  and  verse  between  him  and  the  Com- 
tesse  de  la  Suze ;  his  verse  partakes  of  the  elegance  of  his  style  in 
prosoi  but  it  is  deficient  in  imagination.  7,  'Reflexions  sur  les 
Diffdrends  de  la  Kdligion/  4  vols.  12mo^  an  answer  to  the  arguments 
of  Jurieu  oi|  religious  toleration;  on  this  treatise  Bayle  has  made 
several  valuable  remarks  in  his  notes  on  the  article  '  Pellisson.'  8, 
'Traitd  de  TEacharistie,'  a  work  he  lefl  unBnished.  The  Prologue  in 
verse  of  the  oomedy  'Les  Facheux'  of  Moli^re  is  stated  |n  the  *Mena- 
giana  *  (vol  i  p.  90)  to  be  by  Pellisson.  An  edition  of  his  select  works 
was  published  by  Desessarts,  12mo,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols. 

PKLOTIDAS,  the  son  of  Hippoclua,  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Thebes.  He  distinguiihed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mauti- 
neia  (B.a  885),  in  which  the  Thebaos  took  part  as  allies  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  under  the  Spartan  king  Agesipolis.  In  this  battle 
Pelopidae»  being  wounded  and  thrown  down,  was  saved  from  death 
by  Epaminondas.  who  protected  him  with  his  shield,  maintaining  his 
ground  against  the  Arcadians  until  the  Laoedsemoniana  came  to  their 
relief  and  saved  both  tbeir  lives.  From  that  time  a  close  friendship 
was  formed  between  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  which  lasted  tiU  the 
death  of  the  latter.  When  the  Lacedssmonians  suxpriaed  the  citadel 
of  Thebes  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristooracy  in  that  city, 
Pelopidasy  who  belonged  to  the  poptdar  par^,  retired  to  Athens, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  citisens.  After  a  time  he  and  his 
brother  exilee  formed  a  plan  with  their  friends  in  Thebes  for  surpris- 
ing and  overthrowing  the  oligarchy,  and  restoring  the  popular 
govemmentb  Pelopidas  and  some  of  his  friends  set  off  from  Athens 
disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  enter  Thebes  unobserved,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  they  issued 
in  the  night,  and  having  surprised  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  put  them  to  death.  The  people  then  rose  in  arms,  and,  having 
proclaimed  Pelopidas  their  commander,  they  obliged  the  Spartan 
garrison  to  surrender  the  citadel  by  capitulation  (Bia  879). 

Pelopidas  soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  and  thus  divide  the  attention  of  the  former  power.  The  war 
between  the  Thebans  and  the  Laoedomonians  was  carried  on  for  aome 
years  in  Boeotia  by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidas,  having  obtained 
the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured  to  encounter  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field  at  Tegyree  near  Orohomenus.  The  Laeedsemonians 
were  def)»ated,  and  thus  Pelopidas  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  that 
the  armies  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible,  a  fact  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  battle  of  Leaotra(B.c.  871),  in  which  Pelopidas  fought 
nnder  the  command  of  his  friend  Epaminondas.  [Kpahinondas.]  In 
the  year  369  B.O.,  the  two  friends  being  appointed  two  of  the  Bceotarohs 
(Pint  '  Pelop.,'  c.  24),  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  obliged  Argos  and 
Arcadia  and  other  states  to  renounce  the  aUianoe  of  Sparta,  and  carried 
their  incursions  into  Laoonia  in  the  depth  of  vrinter.  Having  taken 
Mff'senia,  they  invited  the  descendants  of  its  former  inhabitants^  who 
had  gone  into  exile  about  two  centuries  before,  to  oome  and  tepeople 
their  ooontry.  They  thus  reduced  the  power  of  Sparta  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Laeonia.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  on  their  return  to 
Thebes^  were  tried  for  having  retained  the  command  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  of  their  office^  but  were  acquitted.  Pelopidas  was  afterwards 
employed  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherse,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  Thessaly,  and  he  defeated  him.  From 
Thessaly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a  quarrel  between 
Alexander,  king  of  that  country  and  son  of  Amyntaa  II.,  and  his 
natural  brother  Ptolemy.  Having  suoceeded  in  this,  he  returned  to 
Thebes,  bringing  with  him  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thiriy 
youths  of  the  chief  families  of  Macedonia  aa  hostages.  A  year  after 
however  Ptolemy  murdered  his  brother  Alexander  and  took  possession 
of  the  thronei  Pelopidas,  being  applied  to  by  the  friends  of  the  late 
king,  enlisted  a  band  of  mercenaries,  with  which  he  msrched  against 
Ptolemy,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to  hold  the  government  only 
in  trust  for  Perdiccas^  a  younger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he  was  of 
sge,  and  to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes :  and  he  gave  to  Pelopidas  his 
own  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  companions  as  hostages.  Some 
time  after,  Pelopidas,  being  in:  Thessaly,  was  treacherously  surprised 
and  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Fhero,  but  the  Thebans  sent 
Epaminondas  with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to  release  Pelo- 
pidas. The  Thebaos  soon  after,  having  discovered  that  the  Spartans 
and  AthofiianB  had  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  an  allianoe  with 
Axiu/ttxm,  kmg  of  Petaiay.  leot  ott  their  part  Pelopidas  to  support 


theur  own  interest  at  that  coori  His  fsme  had  preceded  Mm,  atd  he 
was  received  by  the  Persians  with  great  honour,  and  Artaxerxes 
showed  him  peculiar  favour.  Pelopidas  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which 
the  Thebans  were  styled  the  king^s  hereditary  friend^  and  in  whi^ 
the  independence  of  each  of  the  Greek  states,  including  Messenia,  wss 
recognised.  He  thus  disappointed  the  ambition  of  Sparta  and  Of 
Athens,  which  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over  the  rest  The  Athenians 
were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they  put  their  ambassador  Timagoraa  to 
death  on  his  return  to  Athens.  Pelopidas  after  his  return  waa 
appointed  to  march  against  Alexander  of  Pherse,  who  had  committed 
freah  encroachments  in  Thessaly.  But  while  the  army  was  on  the 
point  of  starting^  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which  diamayed 
the  Thebans,  and  Pelopidas  was  obliged  to  set  off  with  only  300  volun- 
teers, trusting  to  the  Thessahans,  who  joined  him  on  the  march. 
Alexander  met  him  with  a  Urge  army  at  a  place  called  Cynocephalse. 
Pelopidas,  by  great  exertions,  although  his  army  was  much  inferior  in 
numbers,  obtained  an  advantage,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  were 
retreating,  when  Pelopidas,  venturing  too  far  amidst  the  enemy,  was 
killed  (B.a  364). 

The  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  Thessahans  at  this  loss  vras  un- 
bounded; they  paid  splendid  funeral  honours  to  his  remains.  The 
Thebans  revenged  his  death  by  sending  a  freah  army  against  Alexander, 
who  was  defeated,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  by  his  own  wife. 
Pelopidas  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  diMtinguished  and  successful 
commanders  of  his  age,  but  he  and  his  friend  Epaminondas  rank 
among  the  most  estimable  public  men  of  ancient  Greece. 

PEMBERTOK,  HENAY,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1694. 
After  studying  the  classics  under  Mr.  John  Ward,  afterwards  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College,  he  attended  the  lecturea  of  fioerhaave 
in  the  Univeraity  of  Leyden,  and  also  resided  some  time  at  Paris, 
where  his  attention  was  directed  to  anatomical  manipulation,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  excelled.  About  this  time  also  he  became  a  student 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  in  order  more  effectually  to  qualify 
hioiself  for  the  medical  profeeaion,  whioh  he  was  afterwards  precluded 
froni  following  by  the  delioate  state  of  Ids  health*.  In  1719  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  dootor  of  medicine, 
on  which  occasion  he  read  his  inaugural  dissertation  entitled  *De 
B^ultate  Oculi  ad  diversas  Renim  Computarum  Distantiaa  se  aocom- 
modante,'  Lugd.  Bat,  4to,  1719,  and  confirmed  his  friendship  with 
Boerhaave,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  till  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1788.  In  1728  he  succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  professor  of  physic 
in  Gresham  College^  when  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  which  were  published  by  his  friend  Dr.  James  Wilson  in 
1771»  London,  8vob  At  a  later  period  he  was  requested  by  the  College 
of  Physician!,  of  whioh  he  was  early  elected  a  Fellow,  to  remodel  their 
Pharmacopcsia,  of  which,  in  an  improved  form,  he  published  a  tranala- 
tion  in  1746,  London,  8vo.    He  died  April  9th,  1771. 

Although  chemistiy,  anatomy,  and  medicine  had  been  his  chief 
objects  of  study,  there  were  probably  few  departments  of  science  in 
which  he  did  nob  possess  more  than  ordinary  knowledge.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  mathematics  and  astronomy,  with  which 
his  writings  show  that  he  had  oonsiderable  aoquaintancei  Besides 
editing  the  edition  of  Newton's  'Principxa'  which  appeared  in  1726, 
he  published — 1,  *  Bpistola  ad  Amlcum  da  Cotesii  Inventis^'  London, 
4to,  1722;  2,  *  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy/  London,  4to, 
1728 ;  and  8, '  Lectures  on  Physiology,'  London,  8vo,  1733.  His  com- 
munications to  the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Koyal  Society,  of  which  body 
he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  on  the  8th  of  December  1720,  extend  from 
vol.  xxxii  to  voL  Ixii.,  and  among  them  may  be  noticed — 1,  *  liemarks 
on  an  Experiment  by  whioh'it  has  been  attempted  to  show  the  Falsity 
of  the  oommon  Opinion  respecting  the  Force  of  Bodies  in  Motion/ 
1728 ;  2, '  On  the  Locus  for  three  and  four  lines,  oelebrated  among 
the  ancient  Geometers,'  1768 ;  8, '  Kepler's  Method  of  computing  the 
Moon's  Parallaxes  in  Solur  Eclipses  demonstrated  and  extended  to  all 
Degrees  of  Latitude,'  1771 ;  4,  *  Geometrical  Solutions  of  three  cele- 
brated Astronomical  Problems,'  1772,  &c.  Among  the  manuscripts 
found  by  his  executors  were— -1,  'EUstoty  of  l^onometry;'  2, 
'Comment  on  Newton's  Principia;'  3,  'Treatise  on  Spherics  and 
Spherical  Projections ; '  4, '  Dissertation  on  the  Screw  of  Archimedes; ' 
5, '  Principles  of  Meroator^s  and  Middle  Latitude  Sailing ; '  and  some 
others  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hutton's  '  Dictionary.*  His  library  contained 
a  choice  collection  of  mathematical  works,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  tbe  Abb^  Qallois,  which 
took  place  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  The  whole  of  them,  together 
with  those  of  his  frisnd  Dr.  Wilson,  were  sold  by  auction  soon  after 
his  death.  The  number  of  lota  was  3885,  and  the  gross  proceeds 
7012. 17a.  6d,  (See  *  Catalogue,'  with  price  of  eaoh  lot  annexed,  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.) 

PENN,  SIB  WILLIAM,  was  bom  hi  1621  at  BristoL  Having 
entered  into  the  sea-service,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  1642,  and  an 
admiral  in  1668  for  his  sevvioes  against  the  Dutch.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  oommaoded  when  Jamaica  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1656,  In  which  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Weymouth,  but  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
republican  government  on  tbe  charge  of  having  left  his  command 
without  leave.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  created  a  knight,  and 
was  made  a  conunisBioner  of  the  navy,  goremor  of  Kinsale,  and  a  vice- 
admiraL    He  agafai  went  to  sea  in  1664,  and  was  oommander-m-chief 
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under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  naval  victory  over  the  Dutoh  in  1665. 
In  1666  he  retired  from  service  at  eea,  but  continaed  to  perform  hie 
other  dutiee  till  1669,  when  he  went  into  retirement  at  WansteA  in 
Eiaez,  where  he  died,  September  16, 1670. 

PBNN,  WILLIAM,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  bom  in 
London,  October  14,  1644.  He  was  educated  with  much  care  at 
ChigweU  in  Essex,  and  then  at  a  private  academy  in  London.  In 
1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Ghristohurcb, 
Oxford.  His  first  bias  towuds  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  appears  to  havo  been  pro- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe ;  the  effect  of  which  was, 
that,  whUe  at  Oxford,  Penn,  together  with  some  of  his  fellow-students, 
began  to  withdraw  from  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the 
established  church,  and  to  hold  private  prayer-meetings^  They  were 
fined  by  the  college  for  non-conformity,  but  this  did  not  deter  them ; 
for,  an  order  from  the  kinghavlDg  required  that  the  ancient  custom  of 
wearing  surplices  should  1m  revived,  Penn  and  his  associates  attempted 
to  tear  them  from  the  backa  of  those  students  who  wore  them.  For 
this  display  of  intemperate  seal  they  were  expelled  from  the  college. 

Admiral  Penn,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Charles  U.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  ambitious  for  his  son's  advancement  at  court,  was 
much  displeased  with  this  events  and  still  more  with  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  son's  manneia  He  tried  to  turn  him  from  his 
religious  observances  and  company,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  was  so 
highly  incensed  as  to  have  recourse  to  blows,  and  finally  turned  him 
out  of  doorsL  The  admiral  soon  relented  so  far  as  to  try  another 
expedient  He  sent  him,  in  1662,  on  a  tour  to  France.  After  remain- 
ing a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  Penn  went  to  Saumur,  and  studied 
under  the  popular  preacher  Moses  Amyrault.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Turin,  whenee  he  was  recalled  by  his  father  to  England,  in 
1664,  who,  on  his  return,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  polish  and 
courtliness  of  manners  which  he  had  acquired.  He  was  now  admitted 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  continued  till  1666,  when  his 
father  sent  ham  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  his  estates  in 
that  country.  This  duty  he  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
'his  father;  but,  happening  to  attend  a  religious  meeting  at  Ckirk, 
where  Thomas  Loe  delivered  a  discourse,  beginning  '*  There  is  a  faith 
that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the 
world,"  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  that  from  this  time  he  constantly 
attended  the  Quakers'  meetings.  At  one  of  these,  held  at  Cork,  in 
1667,  he  and  others  were  apprehended  by  order  of  the  mayor,  who 
would  have  set  Penn  at  liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  his  good 
behaviour,  but  he  refused,  and  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest.  He 
wrote  however  to  the  Earl  of  Orreiy,  then  lord  president  of  Munster, 
requiring  the  release  of  all,  but  the  earl  contented  himself  with  order- 
ing Penn  alone  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Admiral  Penn,  on  being  informed  that  William  had  decidedly  joined 
the  Quakers,  summoned  him  home,  and  remonstrated  with  him  and 
threatened  him,  but  in  vain ;  the  son  was  firm,  but  respectfuL  The 
admiral  at  last  restricted  himself  to  the  demand,  that  he  should  take 
off  his  bat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  himself. 
But  Penn  refused  to  pay  even  this  limited  degree  of  'hat  worship,'  at 
which  the  admiral  was  so  much  incensed  that  he  again  turned  his  son 
out  of  doors ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  allowed  him  to  return  home. 
.  In  1668  Penn  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work, 
'  Truth  exalted.'  In  this  year,  a  preacher  named  Vincent  accused  the 
Quakers  of  being  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  public 
disputation  took  place,  from  which  both  parties  retired  without  being 
oonvinced.  In  prosecution  of  this  controversy  Penn  wrote  'The 
Sander  Foundation  shaken,'  in  which  he  professed  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  objected  to  the  language  in  which  it  was 
expounded  by  the  Church  of  England ;  and  for  this  he  was  conunitted 
to  the  Tower.  During  his  imprisonment/ which  lasted  nearly  seven 
months,  he  wrote  his  '  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  one  of  his  most  popular 
works.  In  1669,  after  his  liberation,  an  entire  reoondliation  took 
place  between  him  and  his  father,  and  he  again  went  Uf  Ireland  to 
look  after  his  father's  estates,  in  which  country  he  remained  about 
twelve  months. 

In  1670  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed,  and  Penn  was  one  of  the 
first  sufferers  under  it  He  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  preaching 
to  what  was  called  '*a  riotous  and  seditious  assembly,"  which,  con- 
sisted of  the  Quakers,  who  had  been  excluded  from  l£eir  chapel^  and 
who  now  met  in  the  open  street^  as  near  to  it  as  they  cduld.  The 
trial  teok  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  and  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  firmness  and  ability  of  Penn's  defence,  but  for  the  admirable 
courage  and  constancy  with  which  the  jury,  in  opposition  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bench,  and  in  defiance  of  ita  threats,  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  The  jury  were  fined,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till 
the  fines  were  paid ;  but  this  proceeding  was  deelared  illegal  by  the 
Court  of  Common  pieas,  on  which  occasion,  chief-justice  Yaughaa 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  righto  of  juries.  Soon 
after  this  Admiral  Penn  died,  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  son,  to  whom 
he  left  estates  worth  15002.  a  year,  and,  while  on  his  deathbed,  he 
sent  a  request  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  he  would  use  his  good-offices 
^r  his  son :  a  request  with  which  the  duke  promised  to  comity.  In 
February  1670-71,  Penn  was  again  conunittod  to  Newgate  on  a  chaxge 
of  preaching  publicly,  and  he  remained  in  prison  six  months. 
In  1672  Penn  married  Gulielma  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  William 


Springett,  who  was  kUled  in  the  civil  ^wars  at  the  siege  of  Bamber. 
He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Rickmansworth  in  Hertfordshire,  bnt 
afterwards  settled  at  Worminghurst  in  Sussex. 

In  1677,  in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Barday,  he  made 
a  sort  of  religions  tour  in  HoUand  and  Germany,  and  was  received  with 
marked  distinction  by  the  Princess  Elissabeth  of  the  Rhine,  daut^hter 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 
After  his  return  he  was  heard  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  oppressed  by  Exchequer 
prosecutions  under'statutes  which  had  been  enacted  against  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  he  was  also  admitted  to  plead  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  that  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  Quakers  should  be  admitted 
in  the  place  of  an  oath,  and  to  this  effect  an  enactment  passed  the 
Commons  in  1678,  but  was  lost  in  consequence  of  a  prorogation  before 
it  had  passed  the  Lords. 

We  now  come  to  an  importont  event  in  Penn's  life,  the  esteblishment 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  A  tract  af  country  on  the  west  side 
of  the  DeUware  was  granted  on  petition  by  Charles  IL  to  Penn  and 
his  heirs,  in  consideration  of  a  debt  of  16,000(.  due  from  the  crown  to 
Admiral  Penn  for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  To 
this  the  Duke  of  York  added  by  cession  a  contiguous  portion  of 
territory  lower  down  on  the  Delaware.  The  king^s  patent  was  dated 
March  4,  1680-1 ;  and  in  this  document  he  named  the  province,  in 
honour  of  the  founder  and  his  father,  Pennsylvania.  Penn  was  con- 
stituted absolute  proprietor  and  governor  of  the  province.  He  published 
'  Some  Account  of  Pennsylvania.'  ftc.,  and  also  '  Certain  Conditions  or 
Concessions,'  &o.,  in  which  he  offered  easy  terms  of  settlement  to  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate.  Three  ships  soon  set  sail  with 
settlers  from  England  and  Wales,  chiefly  Quakers.  In  the  beginning 
of  1682  he  published  <  The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  in  America,  together  with  certain  Laws  agreed  upon 
in  England  by  the  Governor  and  divers  FVsemen  of  the  aforeeaid  Pro- 
vince, to  be  firihw  explained  and  confirmed  there  by  the  first  Provincial 
Council  that  shall  be  held.'  Having  previously  opened  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  native  Americans  by  presento  and  oondliatoiy 
letters,  in  the  autumn  of  1682  he  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  leaving  hu 
wife  and  children  in  England ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  by  whom  the  frame  of 
government^  as  formed  in  Ehigland,  was  accepted.  He  had  sent  out 
instructions  before  he  left  England  to  negodato  a  treaty  of  sale  with 
the  Indian  nations;  and  tradition  records  that  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Indian  nations  and  European  settlers  took  place  under  an  enormous 
elm-tree^  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
and  a  league  of  friendship  established,  "  a  friendship,"  says  Proud,  the 
historian  of  Pennsylvania,  "which  for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy 
^ears  was  never  interrupted,  or  so  long  as  the  Quakers  retained  power 
m  the  government." 

Having  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  spent  about  two  years  in  the  province  adjusting  ite  political 
constitution,  and  bringing  the  colony  into  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
order,  he  returned  to  England  about  Midsummer  1684.  Within  this 
short  period  no  leas  tlian  fifty  sail  arrived  in  the  province  with  settlers 
from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

In  February  1685,  soon  after  Penn's  return  to  England,  Charles  11. 
died;  and  the  favour  with  which  James  IL,  when  Duke  of  York,  had 
regarded  Admiral  Penn,  was  transferred  to  his  son.  Maoaulay  has 
chaiged  Penn  with  having  acted  during  the  reign  of  Jamea  as  a  kind  of 
court  agent  in,  among  other  things,  selling  for  the  maids  of  honour 
pardons  for  the  girls  at  Taunton  who  were  condemned  for  having 
presented  Monmouth  with  a  standard  on  his  entry  into  that  town ;  as 
having  gone  to  Holland  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  assent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  and 
in  trying  to  seduce  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  to  submit  to  the 
king's  illend  measures.  But  Mr.  Dixon,  in  an  '  Extra  Chapter '  of  his 
*  Life  of  Penn,'  1851,  has  sought  to  prove  that  the  Penne  who  acted 
as  pardon-broker  at  Taunton  was  not  William  Penn,  but  a  certain 
George  Penne,  who  was  by  no  means  unused  to  such  disreputable 
traffic;  and  the  other  charges  he  has  shown  to  be  not  sustained  by  the 
authorities  cited.  Macaulay  did  not  however,  it  mav  be  noted,  with- 
draw any  of  these  charges  in  subsequent  editions  of  liis  work,  but  in 
that  of  1857  maintained  their  accuracy  in  elaborate  notes. 

After  the  revolution  in  1688,  Penn's  intimacy  with  James  IL  exposed 
him  to  suspicions,  and  he  was  four  times  arrested  on  accusations  of 
being  a  concealed  Papist  and  a  Jesuit ;  bnt  he  always  cleared  himself 
before  the  king  and  council,  till  one  FnUer,  who  was  afterwards 
declared  by  parliament  to  be  an  impostor,  in  1690  accused  him  on 
oath  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  king.  Unwilling 
to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  convicted  upon  the  oath  of  such 
a  man,  and  the  evidence  which  he  might  get  up,  he  lived  in  great 
seclusion  in  London  till  1698,  in  which  year,  throng  the  mediation  of 
his  ftienda  at  court,  he  was  admitted  to  plead  hu  cause  before  the 
king  and  coundl,  and  was  honourably  acquitted.  Soon  after  this  his 
wife  died.  In  1696  he  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Callowhill,  a  merchant  of  Bristol 

In  1699  he  again  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with  hu  wife  and  family, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  place  of  his  future  rssidenoe.  He 
had  been  deprived  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  in  1692,  and  it 
had  been  annexed  to  that  of  New  York ;  but  it  was  restored  to  him 
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in  1694  by  an  instrameni  of  William  and  Mary.  An  attempt  was 
afterwards  made  to  take  poBsession  of  the  proprietary  goyemments  in 
Korth  America,  and  to  convert  them  mto  regal  ones.  A  bill  for  this 
purpoae  was  abnsady  before  the  Lorda,  when  it  was  delayed  by  petition 
of  the  friends  of  Penn,  who  immediately  embarked  for  Engliuad,  where 
he  arriyed  in  December  1701.  The  bill  was  dropped  after  his  retum, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  once  more  restored  him  to  fayonr  at 
court  In  the  meantime  Penn  had  become  encumbered  with  debt 
Ho  had  mortgaged  Pemisylvania  in  1708  for  6600/.  In  1712  he  aspreed 
to  sell  his  rights  to  the  English  government  for  12,000Z.,  but  was  unable 
to  complete  the  transaction  by  three  apoplectic  fits  which  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  considerably  impaired  both  his  memory 
and  nnderstaDding;  He  survived  however  in  a  tranquil  state,  though 
with  hia  bodily  and  mental  vigour  gradually  decaying,  till  the  80th  of 
July  1718,  when  he  died,  at  his  seat  at  Rusoombe,  in  Berkshire. 

Penn  left  children  by  both  of  his  wives,  and  to  them  he  bequeathed 
his  property  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  government  and  quit- 
rente  of  Pennsylvania  devolved  to  the  surviving  sons  of  the  second 
family,  with  the  title  of  Proprietaries,  and  by  them  were  sold  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  American  revolution,  for  180,000Z. 

Penn's  writings,  which  are  numerous,  were  collected  and  published, 
with  a  life  prefixed  to  them,  in  1728,  2  vols,  folio. 

Penn  is  one  of  the  great  names  in  English  history  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
has,  throughout  the  four  volumes  of  his  great  work,  pursued  with 
unceasing  enmity.  We  have  already  referred  to  those  eluuges  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  his  conduct  during  the  reign  of  James  IL ;  in  like  manner 
Mr.  Macaulay  ('  Hist  of  £ng.,'  vols  ill  and  iv.)  charges  him  with  speaking 
"something  very  like  a  Ue,  and  confirming  it  with  something  very  like 
an  oath  " — with  seeking  to  bring  about  the  return  of  James  by  means 
of  a  foreign  army — and  other  ''  scandalous  conduct."  But  every  one 
of  these  charges  has  been  fully,  and  for  the  most  part^  as  it  would 
seem,  satisfactorily  met  by  Penn's  latest  biographer ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  enough  here  to  refer  the  reader  to  Macaula/s  '  History,' 
and  to  '  William  Penn :  an  Historical  Biography,  by  Hepworth  Dixon ; 
a  Xew  Edition,  with  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  Charges  against  Penn,' 
Svo,  1856. 

PENNANT,  THOMAS,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  Welsh  fsmily,  at 
Downing  in  Flintshire^  on  the  l4th  of  June  1726.  He  was  educated 
at  Wreidiam  School,  and  subsequently  at  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree 
in  that  university,  though  the  honorary  distinction  of  LL.D.  was  after- 
wards conferred  on  him.  When  about  twelve  years  old  he  received  a 
present  of  Willughby's  '  Ornithology,'  and  he  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  that  fondness  for  natural  history  which  distinguished  bis 
future  life  from  the  perusal  of  this  book.  Immediately  after  leaving 
Oxford  he  made  an  excursion  into  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  mines  and  investigating  the  objects  of  natural  history 
which  thAt  county  possesses.  His  first  literary  production  was  an 
account  of  the  shook  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Downing  in  1750,  which 
was  pubUshed  in  the  'Philosophi^l  Transactions.'  In  1756  a  memoir 
appeared  by  Pennant  in  the  same  work  on  certain  coralloid  bodies 
found  in  Shropshire;  this  attracted  the  attention  of  Linnaeus,  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Upsal,  a  distinction  of  which  Pennant  was  always  particu- 
larly proud. 

In  1761  he  commenced  the  publication  of  hia  first  great  work,  the 
'Britiah  Zoology,'  which  was  printed  in  large  folio,  and  when  com- 
plete contained  132  plates.  It  afterwards  went  through  many  smaller 
editions,  and  received  numerous  additions.  Latin  and  Oerman  trans- 
lations with  the  plates  were  published  abroad.  The  best  copies  of 
this  work  are  those  which  came  out  in  4to  in  1776  and  1777,  in  4  vols. 
The  '  British  Zoology '  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom  (at  that  time  known)  inhabiting  this  ishmd,  with  the 
exception  of  the  class  of  insects,  which  was  entirely  omitted.  In 
1765,  during  the  progress  of  this  work.  Pennant  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent!  where  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  celebrated  foreign 
naturalists.  He  visited  Buffou  at  Montbard,  and  he  afterwards  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  this  great  man.  From  France  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Switserland,  and  at  Berne  became  acquainted  with  Baron 
Haller.  He  then  travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  formed 
an  intimacy  at  the  Hague  with  Pallas,  whb  at  Pennant's  suggestion 
undertook  to  draw  up  a  history  of  quadrupeds  on  the  sjstem  of  Bay. 
PkUas  however  went  to  Rubu%  and  never  accomplished  this  project ; 
but  Pennant  followed  out  the  idea  himself,  and  in  1771  published  a 
work  with  the  title  of  a  '  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,'  illustrated  with 
about  thirty  platea.  The  'Synopsis'  was  afterwards  enlarged^  and 
republished  with  the  name  of  a  '  History  of  Quadrupeds.'  The 
descriptions  in  this  work  were  short  and  meagre,  and  the  synonyms 
few  in  number  and  not  always  correct ;  nevertheless  it  was  very  well 
received,  for  it  was  the  first  detailed  work  on  quadrupeds  in  which 
they  were  methodically  arranged,  and  it  contained  a  number  of  new 
speciea  and  many  original  figures,  which  were  correctly  though  not 
very  elegantly  drawn.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and  Buffon 
availed  himself  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  for  his  supplements. 
After  his  return  to  Englsnd,  Pennant  commenced  a  work  on  *  Indian 
Zoology,'  of  whidh  15  folio  plates  were  published,  the  expense  of 
which  was  partly  defrayed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  it  was  soon  disoon- 
tinued. 
Xi^  1769  Pennant  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  the  northern 


part  of  which  had  at  that  time  been  little  explored  by  the  traveller 
or  the  naturalists  He  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  noted  down  all  the 
objects  of  interest  that  he  met  with,  and  published  it  after  his  return, 
with  plates  illustrating  the  scenery,  &a;  this  work  went  through 
many  editions.  He  made  a  second  excursion  into  Scotland  in  1772, 
of  wliich  he  also  published  an  account  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
tour  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  then  collected  a  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  his  '  Flora  Scotica,'  in  the  preparation  of  whioh  Mr.  Pennant  waa 
of  great  assistance  to  him. 

The  next  work  which  Pennant  commenced  was  a  syBtematio  cata- 
logue called  the  '  Genera  of  Birds; '  this  was  intended  to  be  similar  in 
plan  to  the  'Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,'  but  it  was  never  completed. 
His  last  great  work  was  hia  *  Arctic  Zoology,'  which  appesxed  in 
8  voUu  4to  in  1784-85-87,  and  contained  26  plates.  This  (which  was 
necessarily  a  compilation,  as  the  author  never  visited  the  native  haunts 
of  the  animals  which  he  described)  included  an  account  of  the  northttm 
coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  with  their  productions,  taken 
from  the  writings  of  different  travellers,  and  from  the  examination  of 
specimens  of  different  animals  sent  to  the  author  or  preserved  in 
museums.  Pennant  received  considerable  assistance  during  the  pro- 
gress of  tins  work  from  many  foreign  naturaliits,  among  whom  Pallas, 
Thunberg,  Sparman,  Miiller,  and  Fabricius  ma^  be  mentioned.  The 
'  Arctic  2k>ology '  acquired  considerable  reputation  among  naturalists, 
and  was  valuable  from  oontsining  descriptions  and  figiues  of  many 
animals  and  birds  previously  uSmown;  and  it  retains  much  of 
its  valuei 

When  in  his  sixty-seventh  year  he  planned  an  extensive  work  on 
the  model  of  the  preceding,  which  was  to  embrace  an  account  of 
every  country  in  the  world,  with  their  productions;  he  published 
two  volumes  of  this,  in  4t4^  entitied  a  '  View  of  Hindostan.'  Two 
more  were  brought  out  by  his  son  after  his  decease,  with  the  name  of 
'  Outlines  of  the  Globe,'  which  also  include  the  description  of  India 
and  the  a^i^oining  countries.  Pennant  wrote,  among  several  other 
works,  a  '  Journey  from  Chester  to  London,'  a  '  Hiatory  of  London,' 
and  a  'Tour  in  Wales,'  whioh  contain  much  interesting  matter  on 
antiquities  and  natural  history.  He  never  followed  any  profession, 
but  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  as  a  retired  countzy  gentleman 
at  his  seat  of  Downing,  in  the  midst  of  his  favourite  pursuitsi  He 
enjoyed  nearly  uninterrupted  health  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  December  16,  1798. 

♦PKNNEFATHER,  LIEUT.-GENKRAL  SIR  JOHN  LYSAGHT, 
is  the  tiiird  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Pennefather,  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  nephew  of  the  venerable  Baron  Pennefather,  one  of 
the  oldeat  members  of  the  judicial  bench  in  Ireland.  He  waa  bom  in 
1800,  and  entered  the  army  in  1818.  Here  he  rose  by  the  regular 
grades  of  promotidh,  and  in  1889  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
coloneL  In  1843  he  served  as  brigadier  in  India  under  the  late 
'  gallant  General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier  during  his  operations  in 
IScinde,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  victory  which  he 
gained  over  the  faithless  Ameers  at  Meeanee.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  battle,  and,  on  returning  home,  received  the  companionahip  of 
the  Bath  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  services  in  India;  he 
'  also  for  some  time  held  the  post  of  deputy  quarter-master-genend  in 
Ireland.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  Colonel 
Pennefather  was  entrusted  with. the  command  of  the  first  brigade  of 
tiie  second  division,  consisting  of  the  SOth,  55th,  and  95th  regiments. 
His  behaviour  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  at  the  battie  of  the  Alma 
waa  mentioned  in  the  highest  terms  by  Lord  Raglan  in  hia  despatches 
homei  On  the  26th  of  October  following  he  again  highly  distingui^ed 
himself  by  repelling  a  large  force  of  Russian  infantry,  which  had 
assaulted  the  position  of  the  Second  Diviuon ;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Inkermann  (Nov.  5)  he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
entire  division,  on  account  of  the  severe  illness  of  General  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  which  obliged  him  to  remain  on  board  ship.  On  the  return 
of  that  general  to  England,  Pennefather  succeeded  to  the  permanent 
command  of  the  division  which  he  had  led  at  Inkermann.  In  the 
same  year  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1861 
he  was  created  lieutenant-general. 

*P£NN£THORNE,  JAMES,  architect,  who  holds  the  offices  of 
Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Her  Majesty's  Parks,  Palaces,  and  Public 
Buildings,  and  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Land  Revenues  in  London, 
and  has  been  concerned  in  many  of  the  London  improvements  of  recent 
years,  was  bom  at  Worcester  June  4th,  1801,  and  was  educated  at  Dr. 
Simpson's  academy  in  the  same  town.  Mr.  Pennethorne's  first  con- 
nection with  his  present  profession  wsa  due  to  the  late  John  Nash. 
Mrs.  Nash  was  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Pennethorne's  father,  and  an  elder 
brother  of  Mr.  Pennethorne's  had  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Nash ; 
and  on  the  death  of  this  brother  Mr.  Nash  offered  to  take  another  of 
the  family — the  subject  of  this  notice — ^into  his  office.  The  arrange- 
ment being  made,  Mr.  Pennethome  came  to  London  on  February 
20th,  1820.  With  Nash  he  was  employed  chiefly  in  office  accounts^ 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half;  but,  towards  the  nuddle  of  1822,  Mr. 
Naah  placed  him  in  the  office  of  Augustus  Pugin  (who  was  much 
engaged  in  assisting  Nash)  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  Gbthic  archi- 
tecture. With  Pugin  he  remained  two  yeanu  Subeequentiy  he 
devoted  a  year  to  preparatory  study  for  foreign  travel,  and  in 
October  1825  he  left  England,  and  spent  two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.    In  January  1828,  he  commenced  his  duties  as  prin- 
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eipal  AflsistAiit  to  Nash,  in  oonneotion  with  Oftflton-liouse  Terrace, 
and  afterwarde  was  engn^ed  upon  all  Nash'a  works,  except  those  of 
Buckingham-palaoe.  Dunng  this  time  the  walks  and  garden  of  St. 
Jamea's-park,  planned  by  Nash,  were  set  out  on  the  ground  by 
Mr.  Pennethome.  In  1880  Mr.  Pennethome  began  to  practise  on  his 
own  acoount  In  Ihe  oonrse  of  the  next  few  years  he  designed  and 
■uperintended  the  buildings  for  Mr.  Crockford,  till  lately  known  as 
the  St  James's  Basaar ;  the  church  in  the  Grays-Inn-road,  and  one  in 
Albany-street;  houses  at  Newmarket  for  Lord  CheBterfield,  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Crookfbrd ;  a  houie  for  Mr.  Herries  at 
St  Julien's;  one  for  Mr.  Butler  JDanvers  at  Leicester;  one  for  Mr. 
Lee  Lee  at  Ilminster,  and  others.  In  1838  ho  was  appointed  to  an 
office  under  the  department  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  in  regard  to 
metropolitan  improTements,  and  in  1840  he  succeeded  Mr.  Rhodes  as 
Surveyor  of  Land  Revenues  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  same 
board.  Amongst  the  London  improvements,  out  of  those  which  he 
has  designed  during  the  period  of  his  official  duties,  may  be  named,  aa 
already  carried  into  execution  under  his  management,  New  Oxford- 
street,  Cranbourne-street,  Endell-strect,  and  the  new  street  in  Spital- 
fields ;  the  Victoria  Park ;  and  Battersea  Park,  now  approaching  to 
completion.  It  should  be  understood  that  his  duties  referred  to, 
do  not  allow  of  a  complete  control  of  the  architectural  design  of  the 
individual  buildings ;  but  in  another  department  of  his  practice  as  an 
aroliitect,  he  has  designed  and  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Museum  of  Praetioal  Geology  in  Piccadilly  and  Jenhyn^street ;  the 
additions  to  the  Ordnance  Office  in  Pall-uall;  those  to  Somerset' 
house,  where  he  has  adhered  strictly  to  the  manner  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  building;  the  General  Record  Re)>08itory,  only  a 
portion  of  which  is  completed ;  and  the  new  ball-room  and  supper- 
room  at  Buckingham-palace.  Mr.  Pennethome's  best  manner  combines 
the  results  of  attentive  study  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Itidian 
systems  of  architecture,  the  latter  being  taken  as  the  basuu  His 
details  of  mouldings  and  ornament  have  always  the  mark  of  character; 
and  his  doorways,  amongst  which  may  be  instanced  that  in  Jermyn- 
street^  and  those  in  the  ball-room  at  Buckingham  palace,  are  especially 
good  as  compoeitions.  Mr.  Pennethome  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke  at  Romei  In  July  1856,  on  the  completion  of  the  exterior 
of  the  wing  of  Somenet-house,  a  testimonial  signed  by  about  a 
hundred  members  of  the  architectural  profession  in  London,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Pennethome,  which  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  treated  that  and  other  public  buildings,  of 
.the  skill  and  intelligence  which  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  difficult 
technical  subjects,  and  of  his  anxious  attention  to  the  public  interests 
in  the  very  extensive  purchases  of  property  entrasted  to  his  care ;  and 
with  those  feelings  they  desired  to  offer  him  a  copy  in  gold  of  a 
medal  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset-house. 

*JoHir  Pbnnbthobnk,  younger  brother  of  James,  though  he  has 
not  been  much  engaged  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  claims  notice 
on  account  of  .the  importance  of  the  researches  which  he  made  into 
the  mathematical  principles  of  the  Greek  artists,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  curved  lines,  and  other  optical  refinements  in  the  design  of  the 
Athenian  buildings,  which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  in  the  comprehension  of  the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius.  Mr. 
Pennethome  spent  some  time  at  Athens  in  investigations  on  this  subject, 
but  at  the  time  gained  less  credit  for  them,  except  with  his  immediate 
contemporaries  interested  in  the  subject  of  Greek  architecture,  than 
he  deserved.  The  subject  has  since  been  pursued  in  Athens  by  Mr. 
F.  0.  Penrose,  and  is  treated  of  in  his  elaborate  work,  published  by 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  entitled  'An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.'  In  1844  Mr.  Pennethome 
printed  for  private  circulation  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  under  the  title,  'The  Elements  and  Mathematical 
Principles  of  the  Greek  Architects  and  Artists,  recovered  by  an 
Analysis  and  Study  of  the  remaining  works  of  Architecture  designed 
and  exeeuted  in  the  age  of  Pericles,'  in  which  he  urged  the  national 
importance  of  the  subject^  and  gave  some  of  the  conclusions  from 
his  researches,  the  value  of  which  is  now  acknowledged.  Mr.  Pen- 
nethome made  preparations  for  a  work  on  'The  Frincipia  of  the 
Greek  Architects  and  Artists,'  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  has 
not  completed.  He  some  time-since  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and 
took  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

PENNI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  called  It  Fattorb,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1488,  and  received  the  name  of  II  Fattore,  or  the 
Steward,  from  his  having  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
domestic  afifAirs  of  Raffaelle.  He  however  soon  became  one  of  his 
principal  assistants.  Dr.  Waagen  is  of  opinion  that  Penni  executed 
many  patts  of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  especially  those  of  the 
<  Death  of  Ananias,'  *  St  Paul  and  Bamabaa  at  Lystra/  and  '  St  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens.'  Of  Pennrs  own  works  no  frescoes  and  very 
few  oil-paintings  remain.  His  characteristics  are  said  to  have  been 
facility  of  invention,  graceful  execution,  and  singular  felicity  in  land- 
scape. After  the  death  of  Raffaelle,  Penni  went  to  Naples,  where  he 
died  in  1528,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

PENTZ,  PBNCZ,  or  PENS,  GEORQ,  a  celebrated  German  pamter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Niimberg  about  1600.  He  was  flret  the 
pupU  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  he  aftcHwi^s  studied  the  works  of 
BaffaeUa  at  Borne,  probably  after  th^  death  of  BaffiMlle^  but  before 


his  school  was  dispersed  in  1027.  If  however  Pe&tt  were  bom  in  1510, 
as  some  accounts  give,  it  must  have  been  after  the  dlspersioa  of  the 
school  of  Raffaelle  that  he  was  in  Rome.  He  died,  according  to 
Doppelmayr,  in  1550,  at  Breslau.  Pente  was  one  of  the  most  oorreefe 
in  design  of  the  early  German  masters.  His  pants  are  numerous,  but 
his  pictures  are  scarce ;  there  are  some  at  Nuraberg,  and  a  few  in  the 
galleries  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  SchleiaBheim.  Bartsch  enumerates 
and  describes  126  engravings  by  Pents,  of  which  the  beit  are  asTen 
of  the  history  of  Tobias.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Mareantonio,  and 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  prints  after  Raffaelle. 

PEPAGO'MENUS,  or  more  properly  DEMETRIUS  PEPAGOME- 
NUS,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  physicians,  -  is  the  author  of  a 
short  treatise  on  the  gout,  which  is  still  extant  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  but  as  his  work  was  composed  at  the  command 
of  the  Emperor  Michael  Palseologus,  it  must  have  been  written 
between  the  years  1260  find  1282.  "This  discourse,"  sajs  Freind, 
(* Hist,  of  Physic,'  vol.  i.),  "though  containing  little  extraordinary, 
and  being  collected  out  of  other  writers,  chiefly  Alexander,  of  wboee 
work  the  eleventh  book  treate  of  this  disease  at  gr6at  length,  yet  is 
far  from  deserving  the  character  which  M.  Musuras,  hli  translator, 
bestows  upon  the  author  (by  name  anknown  to  him),  of  infara  d 
dinguis,  &c.,  as  if  he  could  not  express  what  he  meant"  It  consists 
of  forty'five  short  chapters,  besides  the  preface  and  conclusion,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (*  Hist  de  la  M^d.')  does  not  deserve  to  be 
classed  among  the  numerous  worthless  productions  of  the  modem 
Greeks.  He  says  that  the  author  certainly  does  not  depart  from  the 
system  of  Galen,  but  that  his  theory  of  the  disease  is  more  reason- 
able, and  more  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  the  modenu 
than  that  of  most  of  his  successors.  He  sets  out  with  a  trae  and  pre- 
cise axiom,  namely,  that  the  gout  is  a  disease  affecting  the  whole 
organised  frame,  and  produced  by  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  excesses  in  the  matter  of  diet,  fta  (cap.  7).  The  morbid  prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  result,  is  diroctcil  bj  tinturo  towards  the  weakened 
articulations  (cap.  3).  Hence  it  follows  that  sobriety  and  temperance 
are  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  disease  (cap.  10).  With  respect 
to  the  cure,  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  trusted  to  emetics  and  cathartics, 
and  gives  several  prescriptiona^  some  of  which  are  borrowed,  and  others 
are  apparently  originaL 

The  treatise  wepl  iriMypat  ('De  Podagrft')  was  first  pnblisbedb 
Latin,  by  Marcus  Musurus,  8vo,  Romas,  1517,  with  the  title  'De 
Podagrft  Llbellus  incerti  Auetoris  e  Grseco  in  Latinum  conversus,'  &c 
This  translation  is  inserted  in  the  *  Medics  Artis  Principe^,'  by 
H.  Stephens,  foL,  Paris,  1667.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  ap.  G.  Morelium,  1658,  8vo,  with  a  Latin  translation  (probably) 
by  Tumebius.  The  best  edition  is  by  I.  S.  Bernard,  8vo,  Lagd.  Bat, 
1748,  Gr.  and  Lat,  which  is  sometimes  found  with  a  new  ti^le-page, 
Amhem.,  1763.  There  is  a  IfVench  translation  by  Fred.  Jamot,  8^0, 
Paris,  1673. 

There  is  extant  a  treatise  entitled  Aidyvucns  rSav  iv  Pf^7f  raBuVi 
Kcd  $€pairfia  {*  Dignotio  Morbornm  in  Kenibus,  eorum,  que  Caratio'), 
which  is  commonly  pripted  among  Galen's  works,  but  which  is  how- 
ever manifestly  spurious,  as  the  author  professes  himself  to  be  a 
Christiah.  Fabridus,  in  his  list  of  Galen's  works,  conjectures  that 
Demetrius  Pepagomenus  may  have  been  the  author,  but  iu  the  opinion 
of  Freind  and  Haller  there  seems  to  be  no  ?ood  reason  for  sach  a 
supposition.  In  the  collection  of  writers,  '  De  Re  Accipitrari&  ct 
VenaticA,'  published  by  Nic  Rigaltius,  4to,  Paris,  161*2,  are  two 
treatises,  which  are  perhapa  the  works  of  this  same  Demetrioa  One 
is  entitled  'UfMUcoa-diptoyf  ^  xepl  rrjs  ruv  UpiKwv  AWrpo^j  «  wl 
hrtyLKK^ias  ('  Hieracosuphium,  sive  De  Accipitrum  Educatione  et  Cura- 
tione '),  containing  an  account  of  the  different  species  of  hawks,  the 
mode  of  catching  and  training  them,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  remedies  proper  for  each.  The  other  is  called 
Vivvwrdlpiov,  ^  xfpl  Ti}y  T»r  Kvnnf  ixtfitKtlgis  ('Cynosophium,  sive  De 
Canum  Curatione '),  and  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Ph»mon.  It  has 
been  several  times  reprinted,  but  Is  not  of  much  worth.  He  attributes 
madness  in  dogs  to  a  worm  underneath  the  tongue. 

PEPIN  D'HERISTAL  (so  caUed  from  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia,  or  Metz,  called  Heristal),  or  Pefik  ls  Gbo6,  was  the  son  of 
Ansegisus,  and  grandson  of  Amoul,  who  was  duke  of  Austrasia  in  the 
reign  of  Dagobert  L,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mete,  and  who  was  finally 
numbered  among  the  saints.  The  mother  of  Pepin,  named  Begga^ 
was  the  daughter  of  another  Pepin,  called  Pepin  the  Old,  or  Pepin  of 
Lander,  who  was  Maire  of  the  Palace  under  Dagobert  I.  and  nnder 
his  son  Biegbert,  king  of  Austrasia,  was  much  respected  for  his  pet- 
sonal  character,  and  who  died  in  640.  Pepin  d'Heristal  became  Dnke 
of  Austrasia  under  Dagobert  IL,  after  whose  death,  in  679,  he  governed 
the  country  as  sovereign  under  nominal  allegiance  to  Thierri  III.,  king 
of  Burgundy  and  Neustria.  Thierri  howcTer  became  dissatisfied  with 
Pepin,  who  revolted  and  defeated  him  in  090,  and  obUged  him  to 
recognise  him  as  Maire  du  Palais,  or,  in  other  vrords,  the  governor  of 
the  whole  Prankish  monarchy.  Here  begins  the  series  of  the  'Kou 
faindans,'  or  'do-nothing  kings,'  who  succeeded  one  another  as  mere 
crowned  pageants,  whilst  the  Maire  du  Palais  had  all  the  real  authority. 
Pepin  ruled  as  such  under  Thierri,  Clevis  IlL,  CWldebett  III.,  and 
Dagobert  IIL,  and  thus  made  his  authority  respected  not  only  by  the 
natives,  but  also  by  foreigners.  He  died  in  714,  having  appointed  his 
grandson  Theodebaud  to  succeed  him  as  Maire  dti  Palais.  But  Charles 
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Kartell  a  ofttnnd  son  of  Pepin,  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Auatraaia  by 
the  acclamatioDB  of  the  people  in  715,  and  in  719  ho  obliged  Chilperio  XL 
to  acknowledge  him  as  Maire  du  Palais  as  his  father  Pepin  had  been. 
[Chablis  Makxel.] 

P£PIN,  King  of  Franoe,  called  <le  Bref/  or  'the  Shorii,'  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  was  Haire  du  Palais  after  his  father's  death,  under  the 
nominal  King  Gfailderio  III.,  for  the  kingdom  of  Neustria  and  Bur- 
gundy, whilst  his  brother  Carloman  governed  that  of  Austraaia  in  a 
aimilar  capacity.  The  two  brothers  defeated  the  Saxons,  Bavarians, 
and  Slavonians;  and  Pepio,  in  744,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Aquitania, 
who  had  revolted  Soon  after,  Carloman,  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  gave  up 
the  government  of  Austraaia,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Rome, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  All  the  authority  was  now  concentrated  in 
Pepin.  What  followed  has  been  briefly  and  obscurely  told  by  the 
dironiolers:  ''King  Ghilderic  was  dethroned,  aj>.  750,  his  head  was 
shaved  (long  hair  was  an  easential  appendage  of  royalty  with  the 
Merovingian  kinga),  and  he  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Sithin, 
or  St.  Bertin,  at  9t  Omer,  and  his  son  Thierri  was  sent  to  the  convent 
of  Poutenells  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  obscurity." 
(Henault,  '  Histoire  de  Franca')  £ginhardt,  the  historian  of  Charle- 
magne, ^  aays,  that  *^  Buzxikard,  bishop  of  Wursbuig,  and  the  prieat 
Fttlrad/  a  chaplain,  were  sent  to  Pope  Zacharias  at  llome^  to  consult 
him  conoeming  the>  state  of  France,  in  which  the  kings  had  merely  the 
same  of  kings,  without  any  royal  power,  and  that  the  pope  replied 
that  it  was  better  that  he  who  exeroiaed  the  royal  authority  should 
bear  also  the  royal  title;  in  consequence  of  which  sanction,  Pepin  was 
oonatituted  king."  And  the  continuator  of  the  chronicler,  ITredogariuSy 
writing  under  the  direction  of  Count  Childebrand,  Pepin's  uncle,  saya, 
that  "  by  the  conaent  of  the  Frankish  nation,  supported  by  the  aanotion 
of  the  Apostolic  see,  the  illustrious  Pepin  being  coDseorated  by  the 
bishops  and  recognised  by  the  princea^  was  rused  to*  the  kin^om, 
together  with  his  Queen  Bertrada,  according  to  the  ancient  usages." 
We  have  no  circumstantial  account  of  this  important  event,  except 
that  Pepin  was  anointed  at  Soisaons,  in  March  762,  by  Boniface,  bishop 
of  Mains,  called  the  Apostle  of  Germany  before  the  assembly  of  the 
nation.  It  seems  that  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  new  king  was 
introduced  on  this  occasion,  having  been  unknown  imder  the  first  or 
Merovingian  dynaity.    (Sismondi, '  Histoire  des  Fran^aia.*) 

Siamondi  thinks,  with  acme  degree  of  plauaibility,  that  this  acoes- 
aion  of  a  new  faniily  to  the  throne  of  the  Franks  was  not  a  mere 
change  of  dynasty,  nor  the  usurpation  of  one  £unily  over  another,  but 
that  It  was  really  a  national  revolution  effected  by  the  German  popula- 
tion of  Austraaia  under  their  leaders  Pepin  d'Heristal,  Charles  Martel, 
and  hiB  son  Pepin,  who  conquered  Neustria  and  the  other  provinces 
of  ancient  Gaol,  and  placed  their  own  dynasty  on  the  Frankish  throne. 
During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which,  had  dapaed  since  the  first 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  the  oonquerora  had 
become  mixed  with  the  Gallo-Roman  population,  had  adopted  their 
language,  manners,  and  effeminacy,  and  the  original  families  of  the 
Franks  had  abnoat  entirely  disappeared  in  Neustria,  Aquitania,  and 
Provenceu  But  Austrasia,  which  extended  far  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lUiine,  had  remained  German.  The  family  of  Pepin  led  the 
Austraaian  bands  into  the  rest  of  Gaul,  which  thus  received  a  fresh 
infusion  of  G^man  manners,  language^  and  military  spirit  Pepin  le 
Bref,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  conquered  Neustrians,  raised  Ghil- 
deric IIL,  of  the  old  dynasty,  to  the  throne,  but  this  pageant  was  in 
reality  the  king  of  the  conquered,  while  Pepin  retained  all  the  autho- 
rity in  his  hands.  The  Neustrians  looked  upon  the  Auatrasian 
hands  aa  strangers  and  -enemieai  When  Pepin  found  that  he  could 
dispense  with  the  puppet  king,  he  put  him  aaide  with  the  sanction  of 
Bome. 

Pepin  was  grateful  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  when  Pope  Stephen  III.9 
Zachariaa's  sucoessor,  applied  to  him  for  aasistanoe  against  the  Longo- 
bards,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and 
made  him  promise  to  give  up  the  ISxarchate  and  Pentapolia  to  the 
Boman  pontiff.  Pepin  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Saxons,  the 
Bavarians,  and  other  German  nations ;  he  defeated  the  Duke  of  Aqui- 
tania, and  reunited  his  duehy  to  the  domsins  of  the  crown ;  he  fiivoured 
the  clergy,  and  fixed  the  annual  general  aaaemblies  of  the  Frankish 
nation  for  the  month  of  May.  He  died  of  the  dropsy,  at  St.  Denis, 
in  September  768,  at  fifty-four  years  of  age,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign.     His  son  Charlemagne  snoceeded  him  as  king  of  the 

PEPIN,  son  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne^ 
was  made  by  his  father  king  of  Aquitania  in  817.  He  revolted 
repeatedly  against  his  father,  and  died  in  888  or  839.  The  emperor 
disinherited  Pepin's  children  of  their  father^s  kingdom,  and  guve  it  to 
his  own  son  Charles  the  Bald. 

PEPUSCH,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  an  emment  musical  theorist 
and  oomposer,  was  bom  in  1667,  at  Berlin,  in  which  city  his  father  was 
miniater  of  a  Protestant  congregation.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prussian  court,  in  which  he  held 
aome  appointment  till  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  when,  being  eye- 
witness of  a  mniderous  act  of  tyranny  perpetrated  by  f^rederick  I.,  he 
resolved  to  quit  the  country.  He  first  visited  Holland,  where  he 
remained  upwards  of  a  year ;  then  proceeded  to  London,  and  about 
1700  WM  e^gagMi  to  take  the  harpsichord  at  Drury-lane  theatre^  and. 
It  It  sttppoiidt  awiited  in  preparing  for  the  stsjce  *  Thomyris,'  as  well 


as  other  operss.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  music  of  the  ancients,  for  which  pursuit  his  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages  and  studious  habits  highly  qualified  him.  In 
these  investigations  he  received  no  inconsiderable  aid  irom  his  friend 
De  Moivre,  the  mathematician.  Though  he  had  persuaded  himself 
that  the  music  of  the  Greeks  was  far  superior  to  aoytbiog  that  the 
modems  were  capable  of  producing,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  compose 
much,  and  was  successful;  though  but  one  t>f  his  many  works  is  known 
to  the  present  age->the  cantata,  '  See  from  the  silent  grove  Alexis 
flies,'  which  has  always  been  admired  by  every  person  of  true  taste. 

Pepttsch  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1710,  which  was  formed  on  ao  judicious  a  plan  that  it  subsisted 
upwards  of  eighty  years.  In  1712  he,  together  with  Handel,  was 
CDgsged  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  (Pope's  '  Timon')  to  compose  for  the 
chapel  at  Cannons.  The  next  year  he  was  admitted  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  In  1*724  he  was  persuaded 
by  Dr.  Berkeley  to  join  in  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  college  at  the 
Bermudas,  and  actually  embarked  for  the  purpose ;  but  tiie  ship  being 
wrecked,  the  project  was  speedily  abandoned.  He  now  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  state  with  the  celebrated  aioger  Signora  Margarita  de 
I'Epine,  who  brought  him  a  fortune,  acquired  by  her  profesaion,  of 
10,000^  This  addition — great  in  those  days — did  not  induce  him 
to  relax  in  his  pursuits:  he  selected  and  adapted,  with  admirable 
akill,  the  music  for  '  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  for  which  he  composed  the 
overture  In  1731  appeared  his  '  Treatise  on  Harmony,'  which  long 
oontinued  a  standard  work,  and  is  still  read  by  atudenta  who  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  on  the. art  In  1787  he 
was  chosen  organist  of  the  Charter  House,  an  appointment'he  solicited 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  apartments  and  the  learned  and  agreeable 
socie^  it  afforded.  Three  years  after  this  he  lost  hia  wife ;  bis  only 
son  having  died  some  time  before.  He  now  foimd  relief  in  his  studies, 
to  which,  and  in  giving  instmctions  to  a  few  favourite  pupils,  he 
devoted  himself  wholly.  In  1746  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
his  account  of  the  'Ancient  Genera,'  which  appears  in  volume  44, 
Na  481,  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ;'  previous  to  which  how- 
ever he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  learned  body.  Dr.  Pepusch 
died  in  1752,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter  Housa 

PEPYS,  SAMUEL,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  IL,  was  bom  Februaiy  23, 1682,  of 
a  family  which  had  some  pretensions  to  gentility,  though  he  himself 
confesses  it  had  never  been  **  very  conaiderable."  His  father,  John  Pepya, 
was  a  citisen  of  London,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  We 
learn  from  his  diary  that  Pepys  passed  his  boyish  days  in  or  near 
London,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  where  he  continued  till 
1650,  early  in  which  year  his  name  occurs  as  a  sisar  on  the  boards  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.  Previously  however  to  Ins  going  to  reside 
in  that  university,  March  5, 1650-51,  he  had  removed  to  Magdalen 
College.  How  long  he  oontinued  i^t  Cambridge,  or  what  were  his  acade- 
mical pursuits,  we  are  not  informed.  In  1655  he  married  Elisabeth 
St.  Michel,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  consequences  which  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  attend  such  an  imprudent  step  were  averted 
by  the  kindness  of  a  relation.  Sir  Edward  Montagu  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Sandwich),  who  gave  the  young  couple  an  asylum  in  hia  family. 
In  1658  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Montagu  in  Ms  expedition  to  the 
Sound,  and  on  bis  return  became  a  clerk  in  the  Exchequer.  Through 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  however,  he  was  aoon  nominated 
clerk  of  the  acts  of  the  navy,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  early  in  June  1660.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  con- 
nection with  a  great  national  establishment  to  which  his  diligence 
and  acuteness  were  afterwards  of  the  highest  service.  In  tUs  employ- 
ment he  continued  till  1673:  and  during  those  great  events,  the 
plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war,  the  care  of  the  navy 
in  a  great  measure  rested  upon  him  alone.  The  Duke  of  York  being 
lord-high-admiral,  Pepys  was  by  degrees  drawn  into  a  close  personal 
connection  with  him,  and  as  he  eiyoyed  his  good  opinion,  he  had  also 
the  misfortune  to  experience  some  part  of  the  calunmies  with  which 
he  was  loaded  during  the  time  of  "  The  Popish  Plot"  The  absence' 
not  only  of  evidence,  but  even  of  ground  of  suspicion,  did  not  prevent 
Pepys  being  oonomitted  to  the  Tower  (May  1679)  on  the  charge  of 
being  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  plot,  and  he  was  for  a  time  removed 
from  the  Navy  Board.  He  was  afterwards  allowed,  with  Sir  Anthony 
Deane,  who  had  been  oommitted  with  him,  to  find  security  in  30,0002.; 
and  in  February  following,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposition 
agamst  him,  was  discharged.  He  was  soon  replaced  in  a  situation 
where  hia  skill  and  experienoe  oould  not  be  diapensed  with,  by  the 
apecial  command  of  Charles  IL,  and  rose  afterwards  to  be  secretary 
of  the  admiralty,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  Revolution.  James 
IL  was  sitting  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller  for  a  portrait  designed  as 
a  present  to  Pepys,  when  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  bi-ought  to  him.  The  king  commanded  the  painter 
to  proceed  and  finish  the  portrait,  that  his  friend  might  not  be 
disappointed. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Pepys  lost  his  official 
employments ;  but  he  retured  into  private  life  without  bemg  followed 
either  by  persecution  or  ill-will.  He  died  May  86, 1708,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Olave^  Hart  Street 

Pepys  had  an  extensive  knowlecige  of  naval  affiur&  He  thoroughly 
understood  sad  practised  music ;  and  ha  was  a  Judge  of  paintingi 
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sculpture,  and  arohitocture.  In  1684  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Boyal  Sodetj,  and  held  that  honourable  office  two  years.  Asa  patron 
of  leamiog,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  contributed  no  fewer 
than  sizW  plates  to  Willughby's  'Historia  Piscium/  To  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  he  left  an  invaluable  collection  of  maouscript 
naval  memoirs,  of  prints,  and  ancient  English  poetry,  which  has  often 
been  consulted  by  critics  and  commentators.  One  of  its  most  singular 
curiosities  is  a  collection  of  English  ballads  in  five  large  folio  volumes, 
begun  by  Selden,  and  carried  down  to  the  year  1700.  Percy's 
']£liques '  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  tbis  collection. 

Pepys  published  'Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy 
of  England  for  ten  years,  determined  December  1688,*  8vo,  London, 
1690,  and  there  is  a  small  book  in  the  Pepysian  library  entitled  'A 
Belation  of  the  Troubles  i^  the  Court  of  Portugal  |n  1667  and  1668, 
by  S.  P.,  Esq.,'  12mo,  Lond.  1677,  which  Watt,  in  his  'Bibliotheoa 
firitannica,'  ascribes  to  Pepysi  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  and  by  which  he  will  continue  be  remembered  is  his  *  Memoirs' 
comprising  his  *  Diary'  from  1659  to  1669,  which  after  lying  unread  in 
the  original  stenographic  characters  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  was  deciphered  by  a  young  collegian,  Mr.  John  Smith  (subse- 
quently rector  of  Baldock,  Herts),  and  published  with  a  selection  from 
his  private  correspondence  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Lond. 
1825;  it  has  since  been  several  times  reprinted  in  an  octavo  form. 
Perhaps  no  work  of  the  kind  was  ever  discovered  that  presented  so 
lively  and  characteristic  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  mimnerB  of  a  past 
age ;  and  every  one  who  reads  the  '  Diary '  feels  how  imperfect  would 
be  the  knowledge  of  tlie  court  and  times  of  Charles  II.  without  this 
naive  narrative,  whilst  as  a  mere  book  of  amusement  it  is  in  its  way 
without  a  rival. 

PEPYS,  WILLIAM  HASLEDINE,  F.Ra,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1775,  in  the  city  of  London,  where  his  father  oonducted  in  the  Poultry 
a  superior  business  as  a  cutler  and  maker  of  certain  classes  of  surgicid 
instruments.  His  early  history  is  connected  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  that  of  the  progress  of  chemistry,  and  of  some  other  branches  of 
science  in  this  couutry,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions formed  for  their  advancement.  In  March  1796  the  Askesian 
Society  (from  &a-Kri<ris,  ezerdse),  was  established  by  the  association  of 
a  number  of  young  men  for  their  mutual  improvement  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  philosophical  subjects.  Of  these  Mr.  Pepys  was  one.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Apparatus  appointed  by  the 
society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  experimental  elucidation  to  the 
members  of  facts  generally  understood,  and  in  the  repetition  and 
examination  of  new  discoveries.  Mr.  Pepys  also  contributed  papers 
to  the  same  body,  which,  from  the  residence  or  occupation  of  its 
members  in  the  the  city  of  London,  eventually  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  London  Institution,  and,  through  the  British  Mineralogical 
Society,  in  part  also  to  the  establishment  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  of  all  which  Mr.  Pepys  was  an  early  member  and  office- 
bearer. His  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  apparatus 
proved  most  important  auxiliaries  in  the  progress  of  chemical  and 
electro-chemical  science  in  England  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years.  His  researches  on  respiration,  prosecuted  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Allen  [Allen,  William],  and  published  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions,'  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  foundation  of  dmt 
exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  air  by  that 
process;  while  their  preliminary  experiments  on  carbon  and  carbonic 
acid,  recorded  in  papers  contained  in  the  same  collection,  confirmed 
several  points  in  the  chemical  history  of  those  bodies,  which  had 
remained  in  doubt  or  been  insufficiently  examined.  In  1808  Mr. 
Pepys  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  proceedings 
of  which  he  took  an  active  part  for  many  years. 

As  just  intimated,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
London  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature  and  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  was  founded  in  1805  and  1806, 
with  the  intention  of  supplying  for  the  City  of  London,  advantages 
corresponding  to  those  derived  in  the  west  of  the  metropolis  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  few  years  before.  He  is 
named  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  London  Institution  in  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  dated  January  21st,  1807,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Board.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  laboratory,  the  collection  of  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  subsequently  for  the  lectures,  were  mainly  carried  out 
by  him,  and  from  1821  to  1824  he  was  honorary  secretary.  After  an 
interval  of  some  years  he  was  again  elected  a  manager,  and  afterwards 
a  vice-president,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Under  his  direction  a  voltaic  battery  of  2000  double  plates 
of  sine  and  copper  was  constructed  for  the  laboratory,  with  which 
many  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  experiments  on  the  magnetic  phenomena 
produced  by  electricity  were  made,  with  the  personal  assistanee  of 
Mr.  Pepys  and  other  friends.  In  the  '  Philoeophioal  Transactions '  for 
1823  is  described  another  voltaic  battery  devised  by  Mr.  Pepys,  for 
the  performance  of  electro-magnetic  experiments,  and  constructed  for 
the  London  Institution,  consisting  of  two  plates  only,  one  of  copper, 
the  other  of  sine,  but  those  each  fifty  feet  in  length  and  two  in  width, 
coiled  around  each  other.  A  remarkable  experiment  repeated  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  with  this  apparatus  is  described  in  a  paper  by  him  in  the 
same  volume.  A  similar  apparatus  was  produced,  about  the  same 
bme,  but  quite  independently,  by  the  late  Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Berlin. 


For  some  years  prior  to  his  decease,  the  progress  of  age  and  infirmity 
withdrew  Mr.  Pepys  in  a  ^(reat  degree  from  scientific  society,  bat  ho 
retained  to  the  last  his  mterest  in  the  progress  of  science,  together 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  part  which  he  and  his  friends  and 
fellow-labourers  had  taken  in  the  prodaction  of  the  English  school  of 
Chemistry,  among  the  contemporaries  of  Davy  and  WoUsston.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensington,  London,  on  the  17th 
of  August  1856,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

PERCIER,  CHARLES,  an  architect  of  celebrity,  whose  name  is 
intimately  associated  with  that  of  his  friend  and  professional  colleague, 
Pierre  Francois  Leonard  Fontaine,  both  their  buUdiogs  and  their  publi- 
cations being  the  productions  of  their  joint  talents.  [Fontainb, 
PiERBE-FitANgois-LsoNASD.]  Pcrcicr,  whose  father  was  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  was  bom  at  Paris,  August  22,  1764 ;  and  had  for  bis  first 
instructor  in  art  one  Poirson,  a  water-colour  draftsman.  In  1783  he 
entwed  the  school  of  Peyre,  and  afterwards  studied  under  the  elder 
Gisors,  another  architect  of  oonsiderable  repute ;  and  having  obtained 
the  prize  for  a  project  for  a  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1786,  he  went  to 
Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  that  his  friendship  and  connection  with 
Fontaine  commenced,  and  there  he  also  became  acquainted  with  Flax- 
man,  Canova,  and  other  artists^  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence. 
During  their  residence  in  that  city,  Percier  and  Fontaine  made  the 
drawings  which  form  the  subjects  of  their  first  publication,  vis.  '  Palais, 
Maisons,  et  autres  Edifices  modemes,  desein^es  k  Rome,'  Puis,  1798, 
a  folio  with  100  plates,  beautifully  delineated  and  engraved  in  outiine* 
In  the  interim,  and  for  a  while  after  their  return,  they  had  to  contend 
with  necessities  and  difficulties  for  a  subsistence ;  the  agitated  state 
of  public  affidrs  was  most  unpropitious  to  their  profession,  more 
especially  to  beginners  in  it;  they  were  therefore  fiun  to  provide  for 
their  actual  subsistence  by  making  designs  for  various  articles  of 
ornamental  manufacture  and  furniture.  The  careful  study  and  supe- 
rior taste  displayed  by  them,  rescued  them  from  the  obscuri^  to 
which  they  seemed  doomed,  by  bringing  their  talents  in  some  degree 
before  the  public.  Various  decorations,  executed  by  them  at  Mal- 
maison  for  the  First  Consul  and  Madame  Bonaparte^  secured  for  them 
the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L ;  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign  they  were  employed 
to  restore,  complete,  and  embellish  the  two  palaces  of  the  Tnileries 
and  the  Louvre,  of  which  latter  more  especially  the  very  extensive, 
numerous,  and  complicated  works  fully  occupied  them  for  a  series  of 
years  extending  to  some  time  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
This  accounts  for  their  having,  with  all  their  high  reputation,  been 
employed  on  so  few  buildings ;  and  flattering  and  favourable  as  it  was, 
it  was  not  wholly  without  drawback,  because  they  could  not  lay 
claim  to  those  edifices  as  their  own  architectural  creations,  and  their 
fame  in  them  merged  in  the  renown  of  their  original  authors.  One 
distinct  work  of  theirs  is  the  aroh  (1806)  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
before  the  east  front  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  such  also  are  the  ground 
staircase  and  other  separate  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  Louvre;  The 
chief  other  monument  by  them  is  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  erected  after 
the  Restoration,  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  The  line  of  houses  called 
the  Rue  Rivoli  adds  nothing  to  their  professional  fame,  it  being  no  more 
than  a  handsome  and  regular  piece  of  street  architecture. 

For  the  general  celebrity  attached  to  their  names,  Percier  and  his 
colleague  are  perhaps,  after  all,  mainly  indebted  to  their  publicatioofl, 
and  not  least  of  all  to  that  entitied  *  Recueil  de  Decorations  Interienres, 
contenant  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  k  I'Ameublement,'  folio,  Paris,  1812;. 
[FoHTAiNB.]  Another  publication  brought  out  by  them  about  the  same 
time  was  the  *  Choix  des  plus  belles  Musons  de  Plaiaanoe  de  Rome  et 
ses  Environs,'  a  series  not  of  strictly  arohitectural  studies,  but  picto- 
rial views  of  Roman  villas  and  their  gardens.  To  these  may  be  added 
two  magnificent  graphic  works,  one  of  them  recording  the  ceremonies 
and  pomps  at  Napoleon's  coronation;  the  other,  those  whieh  took 
place  on  his  marnage  with  Marie  Louise.  Besides  these  there  is 
another  work  attributed  to  Perder,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
got  into  public  ciroulation,  '  Plazall^e  entre  plnsieurs  Residenoes  de 
Souverains  de  France,  d'AUemagne,  de  Su^e,  de  Russie,  et  dltalie,' 
Paris,  1883,  with  thirty-eight  pktes.  Percier  died  September  5th 
1838 

PERCIVAL,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Warrington  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  year  1740.  He  was  brought  up  nnder  the  care  of  an 
elder  sister,  having  lost  both  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town.  Having 
chosen  the  medical  profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  for  three  years.  He  afterwards  visited 
London  and  Leyden,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  both  of  these 
places,  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree  at  Leyden  in  1765.  In  1767  he 
setUed  his  practice  at  Manche8tw,and  quiddymet  with  great  suooesa^ 
being  highly  respected  by  all  dasses  for  his  professional  talents  as 
well  as  for  his  high  moral  and  religious  worth.  Amidst  his  pro- 
fessional avocations^  he  found  time  for  tiie  pursuit  of  many  experi- 
mental inquiries  on  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  and  wrote  many 
papers,  which  appeared  i^  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London ; 
and  possessing  considerable  eloquence,  he  was  fond  of  scientific 
discussion,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Manchester  Plulosophioal  Society.  This  institution  ormnated  in  a 
weekly  meeting  of  literary  men,  who  used  to  assemble  at  Dr.  Pereival's 
house  for  tiie  purposes  of  conversing  and  reading  papen  on  medical 
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•ad  scientifio  subjects.  A  number  of  there  communications,  many 
of  them  by  Dr.  Perdval  himself,  were  collected  and  published  in  1781, 
aod  were  so  well  reeeiyed,  that  a  regular  organised  'literary  and 
Philosophical  Society'  was  established,  of  which  Dr.  Percival  w«s 
elected  the  first  president,  and  which  has  since  num|>ered  among  its 
members  many  distinguiidied  persons,  and  produced  many  volumes  of 
?aluable  TransactioDS. 

Dr.  Pei-oiTal  endfaYOured  to  establish  public  lectures  on  mathe- 
matics, commerce,  and  the  fine  arts  in  M^chester,  but  was  not  able 
to  su'oceed.  He  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  during 
the  later  period  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  he 
published  several  popular  works  on  this  subject.  In  his  religious 
tenets  he  was  a  strict  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  was 
very  temperate  and  unobtrusive  in  his  opinions.  He  died,  universally 
respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  August  30th,  1804. 

Dr.  Percival's  earlier  medical  and  philosophical  papers  were  collected 
and  published  in  one  volume,  London,  8vo,  1767,  with  the  title  of 
'Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental.'  To  this  two  other  volumes 
were  afterwards  added,  one  in  1773,  and  the  otKer  in  1778.  These 
f  ssays  went  through  several  editions,  and  acquired  for  the  author  con- 
siderable reputation.  Besides  the  'Essays/  we  may  mention  some 
'Observations  and  Experiments  on  Water,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1768;  'Ob- 
servations on  the  Poison  of  Lead,'  8vo,  1774;  'Moral  and  Literary 
DissertaiioDs,'  8vO|  Warrington,  1784;  'A  Father's  Instruetioos, 
consisting  of  Moral  Tales,  Fables,  and  Keflections,  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  Love  of  Virtue,'  8vo,  London,  1788;  '  Medical  Ethics,  or  a 
Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts  adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,'  8vo,  Manchester,  1808.  This  work  was 
republished  with  additions  in  1827.  All  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  together  after  his  deiith  by  his  son,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1807.  To  this  edition  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings, 
and  a  selection  from  his  literaiy  correspondence. 

PERCY,  THE  FAMILY  OF,  one  of  the  meet  illustrious. families 
in  England.  Percy  was  in  use  as  a  name  of  addition  in  England 
ss  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  when,  as  appears  from 
Domesday  Book,  William  de  Percy  held,  numerous  manors  in  the 
counties  of  Linooln  and  York.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  as  there  are 
three  places  called  Percy  in  Lower  Normandy  it  is  a  reasonable 
suppoaition  that  the  name  was  derived  from  residence  at  one  of  those 
plaoesL 

From  this  William  descended  several  persons  of  the  name  who  oocur 
in  the  chronicles  and  as  benefactors  to  the  Church,  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  when  another  William  de  Percy  died  without  male  issue, 
leaving  two  grand-daughters  (children  of  a  son  who  died  before  him) 
his  heirs.  These  great  heiresses  made  splendid  marriages;  Maud 
marrying  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Agnee,  Josceline  of  Louvain,  a 
broUier  of  Adeliza,  the  second  wife  of  King  Henry  L  By  the  death 
of  Maud  without  issue,  the  descendants  of  Agnos  became  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  first  race  of  Percys,  and  they  adopted  the  name 
of  Percy  as  their  name  of  addition.  This  Josceline,  who  was  the 
male  ancestor  of  the  Percys  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  English 
hiatory,  was  of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  Europe.  One  of  his  sons  was  active  among  the  barons 
at  the  time  when  King  John  granted  the  great  charter,  and  bis 
descendants  for  two  centuries  after  his  time  were  conspicuous  on  all 
ocCHsious  when  the  barons  acted  in  a  body.  It  was  a  Henry  de  Percy 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  acquired  Alnwick  and  other  lands  in 
Northumberland,  which  thenceforward  became  the  county  tq  which 
the  Percys  are  particularly  supposed  to  belong.  Warkworth  was 
granted  to  his  son.  Another  Henry  de  Percy,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL,  married  Mary  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  Henry  (Plau- 
tagenet)  earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  King  Henry  IIL  Ihis 
marriage  brought  the  succeeding  Percys  into  near  alliance  with  the 
crown,  and  the  two  sons  who  issued  from  it  were  made  the  one  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  other  Earl  of  Worcester.  Both  these  titles 
were  conferred  by  King  Richard  II.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Worcester 
soon  ceased  in  this  family,  the  earl  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
against  King  Henry  IV.,  Hud  being  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  soon  after 
the  battle  which  was  fought  near  that  town.  In  the  same  battle 
Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  son  to 
the  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  slain ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  himself,  uneasy  undtr  the  rule  of  his  near 
relative  Henry  IV.,  was  slain  by  the  posse  comitatus  of  Yorkshire 
in  1408. 

The  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  by  Henry  V.  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's  in  1455, 
and  his  son,  the  third  earl,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  1460.  The 
fourth  earl  was  slain  in  a  tumult  at  Thirsk,  in  1489.  The  fifth  earl 
died  in  peace  in  1527;  he  is  the  earl  whose  'Household  Book'  is 
published,  a  volume  which  exhibits  very  much  of  the  customs  of  the 
time  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  As  the  sixth  earl,  his  son,  died  in 
1537  without  issue,  there  was  danger  lest  the  honours  of  this  great 
family  should  be  lost,  for  the  next  heir  male  descended  from  an 
attamted  member  of  the  family,  and  so  could  not  succeed.  It  seems 
to  have  been  intended  that  the  title  of  Northumberland  should  pass 
from  them  ;  for  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  made  by  King 
Edward  YI.  duke  of  North umbtrland.     His  honour  was  however 
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shortrlived;  and  he  being  dead  and  attahited,  Queen  Mary  restored  thft 
male  heir  of  Percy  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  But  the  same 
evil  fate  pursued  him.  He  engaged  in  rebellion  against  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, and  was  put  to  death  at  York  in  1.^72.  His  brother  Henry 
Percy  succeeded,,  in  virtue  of  limitation  in  the  patent  of  restoration 
granted  by  Queen  Mary.  This  earl  came  to  a  violent  end,  being 
impiisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  1585,  shot 
with  three  pistol-bullots.  After  him  were  several  other  earls  of 
Northumberland  of  this  family,  file  last  of  whom  was  Earl  Josceline, 
the  eleventh  earl,  who  died  at  Turin  in  1670,  being  then  aged  twenty- 
six.  In  this  earl  the  principal  male  line  of  Percy  beoune  eztinot. 
There  were  living  at  the  time  persons  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
of  the  blood,  and  some  of  them  indisputably  were  so,  but  only  one  of 
them,  a  trunk-maker  in  Dublin,  whose  descent  is  very  dubious, 
prosecuted  any  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  &mily,  and  his  claim  was 
disallowed. 

Josceline,  earl  of  Northumberland,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heir. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Percy  :  this  lady  married,  first,  Henry  Cavendish, 
earl  of  Ogle,  who  thereupon  took  the  name  of  Percy.  He  died  veiy 
soon  after  the  marriage.  She  was  then  contracted  to  Thomas  Thynne, 
Esq.,  who  was  assassinated  just  at  the  time  in  Pall  Mali  She  then 
married,  in  1682,  Charles  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  undertook 
to  relinquish  his  hereditary  name,  and  to  call  himself  and  his  po8« 
terity  by  the  name  of  Percy.  Such  was  the  determination  to  keep 
up  the  splendid  name.  Some  time  after  however  the  duke  was 
released  from  the  obligation,  and  retained  his  name  of  Seymour.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  had  Algernon,  his  son  and  heir,  duke  of  Somerset^ 
who  was  created,  in  1749,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  remainder  to 
his  son-in-Uw  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  had  married  Lady  Elisabeth 
Seymour,  his  only  daughter  and  heir. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson  became  earl  of  Northumberland  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Percy.  In  1766  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland.  From  him  descend  the  two  existing 
peers  of  the  family  of  Percy,  namely,  the  Duke  of  Northuwbcorland 
and  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

PEBCY,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the 
Irish  Church,  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire^ 
where  he  was  bom  in  1728.  He  affected  to  be  considered  of  the  noble 
house  of  Perqy,  or  it  has  been  affected  for  him ;  but  his  better  and 
surer  honour  ia  that  he  was  the  maker  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  by  his 
valuable  writings  and  the  honourable  disohai^e  of  his  episcopal  duties 
has  reared  for  himself  a  high  and  permanent  reputation.  He  was 
educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  early  in  life  obtained  the 
vicarrfge  of  Easton  Mauduit^  on  which  he  resided,  and  the  rectory  of 
Wilby. 

He  began  his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  what  purports  to 
be  a  tranalation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  novel,  together  with  other 
matters  connected  with  the  poetry  and  literature  of  that  people.  This 
is  a  translation  by  him  from  a  Portuguese  manuscript  It  was  soon 
followed  by  another  work,  entitled  '  MiscelUneous  Pieces  relating  to 
the  Chinese.'  He  next  published  translations  from  the  Icelandic  of 
five  pieces  of  Kunic  poetry.  These  appeared  in  1761, 1762,  and  1763. 
In  1764  he  publii>hed  a  new  version  of  '  Solomon's  Song,'  with  a  com- 
mentary and  notes;  and  in  1765  a  *Key  to  the  New  Testament,' 
which  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  In  the  Eame  year,  1765, 
appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is  beat  known,  and  which  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  pleasing  works  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature,  to  which  he  gave  the  title,  of  'Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.'  It  contains  seme  of  the  best  of  the  old  English 
ballads,  many  very  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  the  poets  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  a  few  extracts 
from  the  larger  writings  of  the  poets  of  tbose  periods,  and  a  fe^  lyrical 
piecea  by  modem  writers.  Each  piece  is  well  illustrated.  It  has  been 
many  times  reprinted. 

The  publication  of  so  popular  and  pleasing  a  work  naturally  drew 
attention  to  the  author  or  editor;  and  particularly  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  took  notice  of  one  who  bore  their  name^ 
and  in  or  about  1766  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  in  the 
family.  In  1769  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king,  in 
1778  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1782  bishop  of  Dromore.  During  this 
period  he  continued  his  literary  labours.  lu  1770  he  printed  the 
'  Northumberland  Household-Book,'  and  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Percy  family,  called  '  The  Hermit 
of  Warkworth.'  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  translation,  with 
notes,  of  '  The  Northern  Antiquities,'  by  Mens.  Mallet.  The  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  to  other  authors  is  often  acknowledged  by  them, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  several  of  hia  works. 

When  he  became  an  Irish  bishop  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  devote 
himself  almost  entirely  to  his  diocese.  He  resided  from  that  time 
almost  constantly  at  the  palace  of  Dromore,  where  he  lived  greatly 
respected  and  beloved.  After  a  life  in  the  main  prosperous  and 
happy,  he  tasted  of  some  of  the  afflictions  of  mortality.  In  1782  he 
lost  an  only  eon.  His  eye-sight  failed  him»  and  he  became  at  length 
totally  blind.  He  died  at  the  palace  of  Dromore,  on  the  30th  of 
September  1811. 

PERDICCAS,  the  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror  on  hia  death-bed  delivered 
his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently  intending  to  designate  him  as  pro- 
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tector  or  ipgent  of  his  y«at  empira.  Alexander'^  wife  Rozana  was  then 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Statira,  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  was  suppoeed  to  he  in  the  same  situation.  In  the  meantime 
the  Macedonian  generals  agreed  to  reoognise  as  king,  Arrhidfleus,  a 
natural  son  of  Philip,  a  youth  of  weak  intellects,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  if  the  child  of  Roxana  should  prove  a  son,  he  should  be 
associated  in  the  throne  with  Arrhidwus.  Perdiccas  contented  himself 
.  with  the  command  of  the  household  troops  which  guarded  the  person 
of  King  Arrhidnus,  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality  the  guardian 
of  the  weak  king  and  the  minister  of  the  whole  empire.  He  distributed 
among  the  chief  generals  the  government  of  the  various  provinces,  or 
rather  kingdoms,  subject  to  Alexander's  sway :  Antipator  had  Mace- 
donia and  Greece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace ;  Eumenes,  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia;  Antigonus,  the  rest  of  Ada  Minor;  and  PtolemsBus  had 
Egypt.  For  the  distribution  of  the  other  provinces  see  Justinian 
{xm,  5).  Roxana,  being  soon  after  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called 
Alexander,  became  jealous  of  Statira,  for  fear  that  the  child  she  was 
pregnant  with  might  prove  a  rival  to  her  own  son  ;  and  in  order  to 
rsmove  her  apprehensions,  Perdiccas  did  not  scruple  to  put  Statira  to 
death.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Antipater,  whose  daughter  he  asked  in  marriage,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister. 
Olyinpias,  Alexander*s  mother,  who  hated  Antipater,  favoured  this  last 
nllaance.  Antipater,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who  in  the  end  obtained  neither.  The 
other  generals,  who  had  become  satraps  of  extensive  countriee,  consi- 
dered themselves  independent^  and  refused  to  submit  to  Perdiccas  and 
his  puppet  kings.  Perdiccas  above  all  fearing  A<Dtigonus  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  thwart  his  views,  sought  to  destroy  him,  but  Antigonus 
escaped  to  Antipator  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdipcas.  Antipater, 
having  jast  brought  to  a  successful  termination  a  war  against  the 
Athenians,  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  and  Ptolemsous  joined  the 
confederacy  against  Perdiccas.  The  latter,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia 
with  Arrhidseus  and  Alexander  the  infant  son  of  Roxana,  held  a  council, 
in  which  Antipater,  Antigonus,  and  Ptol^mseus  being  declared  rebels 
against  the  royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  them  was 
arranged.  Eumenes,  who  remained  faithful  to  Perdiccas,  was  appointed 
to  make  head  against  Antipater  and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccas,  having 
with  him  the  two  kings,  marched  to  atteck  Ptolemsous  in  Egypt  He 
was  however  unsuceessful.  owing  to  his  ill-concerted  measures :  he  lost 
a  number  of  men  in  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest  became 
discontented,  and  in  the  end  Perdiccas  was  murdered  in  his  tent, 
B.C.  S21,  after  holding  his  power  for  two  years  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Eumenes,  who  had  been  more  successful  against  Antipator  in 
Asia  Minor,  carried  on  the  war  for  some  years,  but  was  at  last  l^trayed 
by  his  own  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  put  him  to  death. 
[EuMBMEB ;  Antigonus.] 

PEREIRA,  JONATHAN,  an  eminent  physician  and  pharmaco- 
logist, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditcb,  London,  on  the  22nd  of 
May  1804.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  parish,  and 
was  distinguished  at  school  for  his  knowledge  of  classic?.  "^  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Latham  of  the  City-road, 
who  practised  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  His  master  having  died, 
he  commenced  attending  on  the  practice  of  the  Aldersgate-street 
Dispensary  in  1821.  At  this  time  this  dispensary  was  recognised  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  as  one  of  the  institutions,  the  attendance  on 
the  practice  of  which  qualified  medical  studente  as  candidates  for  the 
Apotbecarie^'  licence.  The  physicians  and  suiigeons  of  the  dispensary 
gave  lectures,  which  were  al^o  recognised  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
in  1822  Pereira  became  a  pupil  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitel,  and  in 
March  1828  obtained  his  licence  to  practise  from  the  examiners  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecariee.  He  was  not  nineteen  years  old,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  obtained  his  licence,  indicates  very  plainly  how 
email  an  amount  of  education  was  required  for  the  medical  man  at 
this  time.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  apothecary  to  the  Alders- 
gate-street Dispensary,  and  thenceforward  his  name  was  connected 
with  the  falling  fortunes  of  this  at  one  time  somewhat  celebrated 
school  of  medicine. 

On  his  appointment  young  Pereura  at  once  established  himself  as 
a  private  tutor  or  "grinder"  asteochers  of  this  chiss  are  technically 
called.  In  this  capacity  he  was  very  efficient,  and  his  early  publi- 
cations all  had  reference  to  the  wante  of  medical  studente  about 
to  present  themselves  for  examination.  He  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  Latin  Pharmacopooia  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians.  He  also  published  a  collection  of  Latin  prescriptions 
entitled  '  Selecte  e  Prescriptis,'  a  large  number  of  which  have  been 
printed.  He  devoted  much  time  to  chemistry  and  published  <A 
general  table  of  Atomic  Numbers.'  In  1825  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  chemistry  in  the  Aldersgate-street  School  of  Medicine,  and  sub- 
sequently he  delivered  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica. 
These  lectures  were  the  foundation  of  his  great  work  on  Materia 
Medica  and  his  reputation  as  a  pharmacologist.  These  lectures  were 
first  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  the  matter  was  subsquently 
re-arranged  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  1889,  under  the  title 
'  Elemente  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.'  Dr.  Pereira's  mind 
was  eminently  discursive.    Even  while  lecturing  on  Chemistry  and 


Materia  Medioa  in  Aldersgate-street  he  undertook  to  lecture  on 
chemistry  and  boteny  at  the  London  HospitaL  This  fitted  him  for 
working  successfully  at  the  Materia  Medico,  and  he  produced  a  work 
more  scientific  and  practical  than  any  which  had  before  been  devoted 
to  the  prolific  subject  of  medicines  and  their  actions.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  practised  as  a  general  practitioner ;  but  his  position  as 
lecturer  at  the  London  Hospitel  School  of  Medicine,  prepared  the  way 
for  his  appointment  as  physician  to  that  institution.  He  accordingly 
in  1840  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erlangen,  and  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  assisUut 
physician  to  the  London  Hospitel  He  subsequently  subnutted  to  the 
I  examination  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  became  a  London 
licentiate  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  in 
1845.  In  connection  with  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Pereira  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Materia  Dietetica,  and  in  1842  he  published  a  treatise  on 
'  Food  and  Diet,'  which,  like  his  work  on  Materia  Medica,  was  by  &r 
the  beat  that  had  been  published  on  thi^t  subject 
I  His  works  brought  Dr.  Pereira  into  considerable  note  as  a  physician, 
and  increasing  practice  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  various  leeture* 
ships.  In  1 85 1  he  was  appointed  full  physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 
His  great  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica  pointed  him  out  as  the  most 
fitting  person  to  fill  the  post  of  examiner  at  the  London  University, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

I  Although  Dr.  Pereura  occupied  himself  more  with  compiling  and 
arranging  the  information  obtained  from  others  than  with  original 
\  observation,  he  nevertheless  displayed  ooneiderable  ability  in  chemical 
I  and  physiological  research.  He  published  a  series  of  *  Lectures  on 
'  Polarised  Light,'  and  many  original  papers  and  observations  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Journals.  He  took  an  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  delivered  several  courses 
of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  in  connection  with  that  Society.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  also  of  the  Linnssan  Society.  His 
death,  wMch  occurred  in  1853,  was  sudden,  and  was  thus  described  : — 
"  A  few  weeks  previous  to  this  occurrence  he  had  been  to  consult 
Professor  Quekett  (of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London)  on  a  sdantifio 
question,  and  whilst  deseendinir  a  staircase  leading  to  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  made  a  false  step,  fell,  and  ruptured  the  rectus  femoris 
muscle  of  both  legs.  In  all  probability  at  the  same  time  some  internal 
injury  was  susteined  by  the  heart  or  larger  vessels ;  but  as  only  iocal 
inconvenience  was  experienced,  no  danger  was  apprehended ;  but  whilst 
getting  into  bed  on  the  20th  of  January  he  felt  a  violent  throb  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  when  he  became  fully  aware  that  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  his  life  was  at  hand,  and  this  impression  was  verified  within 
twenty  minutes  after."  A  bust  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
London  Hospitel  by  his  friends. 

PEREZ,  ANTONIO,  was  the  natural  son  of  Oonxalo  Peres,  a  writer 
and  stetesman  who  had  been  for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of  state  to 
Charles  Y.  and  Philip  IL  After  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he 
used  to  assist  in  his  administrative  duties,  Antonio  was  appointed  by 
Philip  to  succeed  him  in  that  charge.  At  first  the  confidence  whi^ 
his  sovereign  placed  in  him,  and  the  favours  lavished  upon  him,  seem 
to  have  been  unbounded ;  but  he  soon  experienced  the  inconstancy 
of  royal  favour.  John  of  Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  V., 
elated  with  his  victories  over  the  revolted  Moors  of  Qrsnada,  and  still 
more  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Lepanto  (1571),  could  not  rest  con- 
tented with  the  second  place  in  the  kingdom,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
throne  would  satisfy  his  ambition.  At  first  he  sohcited  his  brother  to 
grant  him  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  A  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Spain,  was  also  seriously  oontemplated,  and  nes^>eiations  were  carried 
on  to  that  effect  by  his  secret  agents.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that ' 
he  mediteted  at  one  time  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  of 
Flanders.  The  soul  of  these  intrigues,  as  well  as  the  promoter  of 
John's  ambitious  designs,  was  his  secretory,  Juan  die  Escovedo,  not- 
withstending  he  had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Philip  for  the 
express  purpose  of  counteracting  them.  No  sooner  therefore  had 
Escovedo  arrived  at  court  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  master's 
views,  than  Philip,  who  was  already  acquainted  with  the  whole  intrigue, 
decided  upon  his  ruin ;  but  unwilling,  from  motives  of  steto,  to  try 
him  by  the  common  forms  of  law,  he  committed  to  Peres  the  execution 
of  his  wishes.  Accordingly,  and  in  compliance  with  Philip's  orders 
Perez  hired  some  assassins,  who  murdered  Escovedo  in  March  1578. 
A  few  months  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Philip  ordered  Peres 
to  be  arrested  at  the  same  time  with  Dofia  Ana  de  Mendoza,  princess 
of  Eboli,  the  supposed  object  of  the  king  s  affection ;  in  all  appearance 
to  yield  to  the  solicitetions  of  Escovedo  s  relatives,  and  the  threats  of 
John  of  Austria,  but  in  reality  A*om  other  motives,  which,  though  we 
may  guess  at  them,  are  far  from  bring  satisfactorily  known.  In  his 
'Relaciones,'  published  several  years  after  the  tragedy,  Peres  treated 
at  length  of  all  these  evente ;  but  such  was  his  dread  of  Philip  that  he 
always  expresses  himself  in  very  ambiguous  and  enigmatic  terms,  and 
the  whole  transaction  remains  wrapped  up  in  mystery.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  Perez  was  imprudent  enough  to  communicate 
his  secret  to  the  princess,  whom  he  used  to  visit  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  master,  and  to  hint  at  the  kings  implication  in  the  murder  of 
Escovedo;  byothtrs,  that  Philip  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor  to  the 
princess,  and  jealous  of  the  intimacy  of  Perez  with  her.  Be  this  ss  it 
may,  Perez  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice;  a  pretended 
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iDTertigEiion  wai  inBtitiitod  into  hia  oonduot,  and  the  result  was  that 
lie  was  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment^  eigbt  years'  exile  from 
oonrti  and  a  heavy  fine.  At  first  his  own  house  was  assigned  as  his 
place  of  confinement,  Philip  still  continuing  to  employ  him  and  to 
promise  him  his  protection  and  favour ;  but  that  wily  monarch  haying, 
it  is  as»erted,  through  threats  and  promises,  obtained  from  him  what 
he  most  wanted,  namely,  all  the  papers  that  might  prove  his  own 
share  in  the  murder,  Perez  was  by  his  orders  removed  to  a  prison, 
and  eoon  after  put  to  the  rack,  where  he  confessed  bis  participation 
in  the  murder  of  Escovedo,  but  at  the  same  time  stated  that  he 
received  the  king's  orders  to  that  efiecL  Peres:  would  undoubtedly 
have  sufibred  capital  punishment  had  not  his  wife,  Bo&a  Maria  de 
Coello,  assisted  by  his  friends,  procured  him  the  means  of  escaping 
from  bis  prisoD,  and  taking  refuge  in  Aragon,  his  native  province.  On 
arriving  at  Saragossa,  Perez  appealed,  in  virtue  of  the  Aragonese  laws, 
to  the  protection  of  the  Justizia,  and  insisted  upon  a  fair  and  open 
trial ;  but  Philip,  regardless^ of  the  authority  of  the  Justizia,  of  the 
people's  liberties,  and  his  own  oaths  to  maintain  them,  commanded 
the  magistrates  of  Calatayud  to  seize  the  secretary  and  confine  him 
in  the  royal  prison.  At  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  constitution 
the  people  of  Saragossa  rose  in  arms,  and  by  force  released  the  prisoner. 
A  third  and  last  expedient  was  then  tried  by  Philip.  As  Perez  was 
known  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Heori  IV. 
of  France,'*and  a  Protestant,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and  witchcraft, 
and  lodged  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  patriotic  Justizia 
protested  against  this  new  infraction  of  the  people's  privileges,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  infuriated  to  the  last  degree,  invested  the 
palace  of  the  Inquisition  and  delivered  the  prisoner,  after  putting  to 
death  the  Marquis  de  Almeuera,  Philip's  representative,  and  committing 
other  excesses.  No  sooner  did  Philip  hear  of  the  revolt,  than  he 
ordered  a  considerable  army  to  Aragon.  The  Saragossians  rose  in 
arms:  a  tumultuous  body,  headed  by  Don  Martin  de  Lauuza,  the 
Justizia,  wt^nt  out  to  meet  the  royal  troops;  but  having  hastily  fled  st 
their  approach,  the  unfortunate  nobleman  wss  taken  prisoner  and 
immediately  executed,  the  forms  of  liberty  being  thus  for  ever 
extinguished  in  Aragon*  In  the  meanwhile  Perez  made  his  escape 
into  France,  where  he  publisbed  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  aod 
found  protection.  He  also  visited  England,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  and  other  illustrious  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Southampton,  Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon, 
fta,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence  in  Latin.  He  seems 
even  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of  going  to  Scotland^  as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  his  to  James  VI.,  and  another  addressed  to  him  by  Thomas 
Parry,  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
among  the  Cotton  Manuscripts,  Caligul%  £.  viL  During  Perez's  stay 
in  France  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  Philip  to  have 
him  assassinated.  Estoile  ('Journal  de  Htnry  IV.,'  vol.  iL,  p.  263) 
hays  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Rodrigo  Mur,  was  executed  at  Paris  in 
1596  for  attempting  to  murder  Perez;  and  that,  when  he  was  put  to 
the  rack,  he  confessed  that  he  was  sent  by  Idiaquez,  minister  of 
Philip  II.  Peres  died  miserably  poor,  at  Paris,  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1611,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Celestins,  where  his 
tomb,  b«aring  a  Latin  epitaph,  was  still  to  be  seen  shortly  before  the 
revolution.  Besides  his  *  Relaciones,'  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Paris  in  1598,  and  were  afterwards  reprinted  there  in  1624,  and  at 
Geneva  in  1631, 1644,  and  1654,  and  his  'Cartas  y  Aphorismo,'  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1608  and  in  1605,  besides  other  subsiequent  editions 
without  date,  Perez  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  Philip  XL,  and 
some  political  works.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  letters  by  him  add  ressed 
to  the  Connetable  de  Montmorency,  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris.  Part  of  the  former  work  was  translated  into  French  and  also 
into  Latin,  wiUi  this  title, '  Institutiones  Imperiales,'  Amst,  1657. 

PERGOLE'SI,  GIOVANNI-BATTISTA,  was  bom,  according  to 
Dr.  Bumey,  at  Casoria,  near  Naples,  in  1704  ;  Mattei  says  at  Peiigola 
in  1707  ;  while  the  Marchese  di  Yillarosa  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
a  baptismal  register,  that  he  was  bom  at  Jesi  in  1710.  All  agree 
however  that  Pergolesi  was  educated  at  the  Neapolitan  Conservatorio 
del  Poveri  in  Qiesu  Cristo,  under  Gaetano  Greco  and  Durante,  and 
that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fully  persuaded  that  melody  and  true 
taste  were  sacrifieed  to  what  was  called  learning,  he  was  withdrawn,  at 
his  own  request,  from  school,  and  immediately  adopted  the  style  of 
Yinei  and  Hasse.  His  first  productions,  among  which  was  Metastasio's 
'Olimpiade,'  were  coldly  received  both  at  Naples  and  Rome,  for  his 
new  manner  was  not  understood.  But  the  Prince  di  Stigliano,  dis- 
covering  his  merit,  procured  an  engagement  for  him  at  the  Teatro 
Nuovo.  There  his  light  but  elegant  intermezzo, '  La  Serva-  Padrone,' 
which  afterwards  made  so  extraordinary  a  sensa^oa  in  Paris,  was 
brought  ont  in  1781. 

Though  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Pergolesi  met  with  little 
•Qcoess  during  his  short  life,  his  productions  for  the  church  were  duly 
appreciated,  and  received  with  the  applause  they  deserved.  His  fine 
msss  in  V,  in  which  is  the  no  less  popular  than  beautiful  movement, 
'Gloria  in  excelsis!'  was  heard  "with  general  rapture,"  says  Dr. 
Bnmey^  at  Rome ;  where  also  his  grand  motet,  'Dixit  Dominus,'  and 
his  *  Landate,  Pneri,'  were  equally  admired.  At  this  time  he  hmn  to 
show  decided  symptoms  of  pidmonary  disease,  and  removed,  for 
ehange  of  air,  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  Here  he 
composed  his  pathetic  'Stabat,  Mater,'  likewise  the  motet^  'Salve, 


Regina,'  his  latest  work.  He  died  in  1786.  According  to  Walpole, 
Gray  the  poet  first  made  Perg<^esi's  works  known  in  England.  Pergo- 
leai's  opera,  *  L'Olimpiade,'  was  first  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  1742 ;  the  'Serva  Padrona  *  in  1750.  His  sacred  compositions  were 
performed  at  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  shortly  after  they  reached 
this  countiy,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  admired  by  all  true 
lovers  and  judges  of  the  art. 

PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  succeeded  his  father  Cjpselos 
about  B.O.  625.  While  towards  the  great  body  of  the  people  his  mlo 
appears  to  have  been  gentle  and  considerate,  he  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  aimed  at  securing  in  his  own  hands  an  absolute  authority. 
To  this  the  story  points,  however  differently  told,  of  the  indication  of 
lus  policy  of  getting  rid  of  the  more  powerful  nobles,  by  the  symbolic 
action  of  cutting  off  the  taller  ears  of  com  in  passing  through  a  corn- 
field. He  appears  in  fact  to  have  conciliated  the  mass  of  the  citizens, 
in  order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  crush  the  higher  orders,  and 
impoverish  ^e  wealthy,  end  thus  consolidate  the  supreme  power  in 
his  own  person.  Among  the  domestic  measures  enforc^  by  him,  were, 
the  suppression  of  public  education,  of  common  tables,  dubs,  and 
houses  of  resort,  the  establishment  of  a  court  for  trial  of  dtUsens  who 
wasted  their  patrimony,  and  the  enforoement  of  certain  sumptuary 
laws :  it  is  probable  that  to  the  enforcement  of  one  of  these  edicts  may 
be  traced  the  story  of  his  stripping  the  Corinthian  women  of  their  orna- 
ments. On  the  other  band  he  is  said  to  have  encouraged  commerce, 
literature,  the  arts,  and  philosophy,  and  to  have  constructed  many 
splendid  buildings  and  public  works.  In  external  affiaurs  he  was 
careful,  by  maintaining  a  strong  army  and  a  powerful  navy,  and  by 
entering  into  alliances  with  the  tyrants  of  other  Grecian  cities,  to  make 
himself  respected,  and  the  friendship  of  Corinth  courted.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  few  wars,  his  conquest  of  Epidauras,  his 
subjection  of  Coroyra,  and  his  engagement  with  the  Mytilenseans 
against  Athens,  being  the  principal  For  his  own  security  he  kept  a 
body  guard  of  300  mercenaries. 

In  his  private  life  Periander  was  extremely  unhappy.  He  is  said 
by  several  writers  to  have  unintentionally  committed  incest  with  his 
mother;  and  by  some  it  is  added  that  on  becoming  acquamted  with 
the  fact  his  disposition  was  suddenly  changed  from  kindness  to 
misanthropic  cruelty.  Later  in  life,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  jealous  rsge,  he 
by  a  violent  blow  killed  his  wife  Melissa  (who  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy),  and  then  on  diKovering  her  innocence  caused  her  accusers 
to  be  burned  alive.  Periander  is  said  to  have  loved  Melissa  ardently, 
and  to  have  felt  the  keenest  remorse  for  her  death.  She  had  home 
him  two  sons,  Cypselus  and  Lycophron,  and  the  last  years  of  Parian- 
der's  life  were  embittered  by  the  unappeasable  exasperation  of  his 
favourite  son  Lycophron  at  his  mother's  death.  The  anger  of  Lycophron 
was  stimulated  by  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  the  father  of  Melissa ; 
and  Periander  in  revenge  attacked  Epidaurus,  and  made  Procles 
prisoner.  Cypselus  was  of  weak  understanding,  and  unfit  to  reign,  and- 
Periander  findbg  that  Lycophron  persisted  in  refusing  to  be  reconciled, 
and  share  the  sovereignty  with  him,  proposed  to  abdicate  in  his  favour; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  seized  Lycophron,  and  put  him  to  death, 
about  B.a  586.  Periander  died  about  B.o.  583,  after  a  reign  of  above 
forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew  or  cousin,  Pijauimetichusy 
the  son  of  Gordias. 

Periander  is  usually  placed  among  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  mentions  a  didactic  poem  of  2000  verses  which  he 
wrote ;  but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  his  reputation  for  wisdom  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  governing  men,  and  the  prudence  of  his  policy, 
and  not  on  account  of  his  philosophical  discernment  Aristotle  iddeed 
says,  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  first  who  reduced  the  policy  of 
despotic  governments  to  a  system. 

PEKICLBS,  wss  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  the  Persians 
at  Mycale,  and  of  Agariste,  niece  of  the  famous  disthenes.  (Herod, 
vi.  131.)  He  was  thus  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  and  he 
improved  the  advantages  of  birth  by  those  of  education.  He  attended 
the  teaching  of  Damon,  who  communicated  political  instruction  in  thp 
form  of  music  lessons ;  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic ;  and,  most  especially,  of 
the  subtle  and  profound  Anaxagoras.  Plutarch's  account  shows  that 
he  acquired  firom  Anaxagoras  moral  as  well  as  physical  truths,  and  that 
while  he  learned  enough  of  astronomy  to  raise  him  above  vulgar  errors, 
the  same  teacher  supplied  him  with  those  notions  of  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  society  which  were  afterwards  so  much  the  object  of 
his  public  life.  But  all  these  studies  had  fk  political  end,  and  the  same 
activity  and  aouteness  which  led  him  into  metaphysical  inquiries,  gave 
him  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of  Athens. 

In  his  youth  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pisistratus,  which,  joined 
to  the  obvious  advantages  with  which  he  would  have  entered  public 
life,  excited  distrust^  and  actually  seems  to  have  retarded  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  politics.  However,  about  the  year  B.a  460,  two  years 
after  the  ostradsm  of  Themistocles,  and  about  the  time  when  Aristides 
died,  Pericles  came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before  long  became 
head  of  a  party  opposed  to  that  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades.  Plu- 
tarch acouses  Pericles  of  taking  the  democratic  side  because  Cimon 
headed  that  of  the  nobles.  A  popular  war  usually  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  and  is  therefore  unfavom:>able  to  public  liberty ; 
and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have  been  emphatically  so  to  Athens,  as 
at  its  termination  she  found  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
who  partook  more  of  the  obaraoter  of  the  general  than  of  the  prime 
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mioisier.  Cimou's  character  was  in  iUelf  a  guaraatee  againat  aggraa- 
ciiaement,  either  on  hia  own  pari  or  others ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give 
Pericles  credit  for  seeing  the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupu- 
lous handa  than  Cimon's.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  Pericles  took  the  popular 
side,  and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Cimon. 

About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prosecuted  and  fined  (B.a  461)» 
Pericles  began  his  first  attack  on  the  aristocracy  through  the  sides  of 
the  Areopagus ;  and  in  spite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate  yet  more 
powerful  (the  poet  ASachyluB),  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Areopagus 
of  its  judicial  power,  except  in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.  This 
triumph  preceded  if  it  did  not  produce  the  ostracism  of  Cimon  (B.a 
461).  From  this  time  until  Cimon's  recal  (b.c.  453),  we  find  PerideA 
acting  as  a  uiilitary  commander,  and  by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  pre- 
Tenting  that  regret  which  Cimon'a  absence  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
have  created.  What  caused  him  to  bring  about  the  recal  of  Cimon  is 
doubtful ;  perhaps,  Thirl  wall  suggests,  to  strengthen  himself  against 
his  more  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more  moderate  of 
them,  such  as  their  great  leader  himself. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Tbucydides  took  his  place,  and  for  some 
time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  party.  He  was  a  better 
rhetorician  than  Cimon,  in  fact  more  statesman  than  warrior ;  but  the 
influence  of  Pericles  was  irresistible,  and  in  B.&  444  Thucydides  was 
ostcacised,  which  period  we  may  consider  as  the  turning  point  of 
Pericles's  power,  and  after  whioh  it  was  well  nigh  absolute.  We  are 
unable  to  trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the  situation 
of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  -mistress  over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  Pericles  aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  con- 
tributions nearly  one-third.  Hh  finishing  blow  to  the  independence 
of  the  allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samos  imd  Byzantium.  He  secured 
bis  success  by  planting  colonies  in  various  places,  so  as  to  accustom 
the  allit  s  to  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  of  which 
they  themselves  were  component  ports,  but  still  possessed  no  inde- 
peuf lent  existence. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Pericles 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He  constructed  a 
tLird  wall  from  Athens  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pirseus.  He  covered  the 
Acropolis  i^ith  magnificent  buildings,  and  encouraged  public  taste  by 
the  surest  of  all  methods — the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statuesque  and 
architectural  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is  usually  the  cose,  poetry  had 
the  start  of  the  kindred  arts,  but  during  the  age  of  Pericles  it  attained 
to  a  greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been  reached.  The  drama 
was  then  at  perfection  in  the  hands  of  Sophocles ;  and  by  enabling  the 
poor  to  attend  theatrical  representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste 
and  increased  his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the  theatre 
to  all  This  precedent,  whether  made  by  Pericles  or  not,  ultimately 
proved  more  ruinous  to  the  state  than  any  defeat.  It  made  the  people 
a  ^et  of  pleasure-takers,  with  all  that  restlessness  la  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  which  usually  belongs  to  the  privileged  few.  Another  inno- 
vation, of  which  Fericlei  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  was 
equally  injurious  in  its  consequences,  namely,  that  of  paying  the 
dicasts  in  the  courts.  At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate,  but  it 
operated  as  a  premiam  on  attendance  at  law-suits,  the  causes  became 
a  mode  of  excitement  for  a  people  whose  intellectual  activity  made 
them  particularly  eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  thence  resulted 
that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably  ridiculed  in  the  '  Wasps '  of 
Aristophanes.  But  we  may  well  excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded 
probably  on  a  false  view  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an  Athenian, 
with  the  highest  possible  sense  of  the  dignity  of  Athens,  would  bo 
most  likely  to  fall  inta  Pericles  no  doubt  had  an  honest  and  serious 
wish  to  establish  such  an  empire  for  Athens  as  should  enable  her  citi- 
sens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  contributions  of  their  dependent  allies, 
and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  direct  and  govern  the  whole  of  that 
empire,  of  which  the  mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be 
supplied  by  a  less  noble  race. 

Pericles  was  descended,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  mother's  side,  from 
the  family  of  Clisthenes,  and  he  was  thus  implicated,  according  to  the 
religious  notions  of  those  times,  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Cylon's 
partisans,  which  was  committed  at  the  yery  altars  in  the  Acropolis. 
(Thucyd.,  L  126 ;  Herod.,  v.  70,  Ac.)  The  Lacedsdmonians,  before  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged  ou  the  Athe- 
nians the  necessity  of  banishing  the  members  of  the  family  who  had 
committed  this  offence  against  religion,  whioh  was  only  an  indirect 
way  of  attacking  Pericles  and  driving  him  into  exile.  The  Athenians 
retorted  by  ui^g  the  Lacedssmonians  to  cleanse  themselves  from  the 
guilt  incurred  by  the  death  of  Pausanias.    [PAUSANiAa] 

Pericles  lived  to  direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.  His 
policy  was  that  of  uncompromising  although  cautious  resistance,  and 
his  great  effort  was  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  consider  Attica  in  the 
light  merely  of  a  post,  to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  required,  not 
of  hallowed  ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
all.  In  the  speech  whioh  he  made  before  war  was  declared,  as  it  is 
recorded  by  Thucydides,  he  impressed  the  Athenians  with  these 
opinions,  representing  the  superiority  of  their  navy  and  the  importance 
of  avoidmg  conflicts  in  the  field,  which,  if  successful,  could  only  bring 
temporary  advantage -if  the  contrary,  would  be  irretrievable.  .  At  the 
end  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  delivered  an  oration  upon  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had  done  before  at  the  close  of  the 
Samian  war/    From  that  speech  (at  least  if  Thucydides  reported  well) 


we  learn  what  Perideii  considered  to  be  the  character  of  a  good  citizen, 
and  we  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he  placed  the  Spartan  to  the 
Athenian  method  of  bringing  up  members  of  the  state.  This  speech, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  compositions  of  antiquity — the  full 
transfusion  of  which  into  a  modem  language  is  an  impossibility — 
exhibits  a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellastual  power  and  moral 
character  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  historian  and  biographer  have 
said  of  him.  The  form  in  which  the  great  <nmtor  and  statesman  has 
embodied  his  lofty  conceptions,  is  beauty  chastened  and  elevated  by  a 
noble  severity.  Athens  and  Athenians  are  the  objects  which  hU 
ambition  seeks  to  immortalise,  and  the  whole  world  is  the  theatre  and 
the  witness  of  her  glorious  exploits.  His  philosophy  teaches  that  life 
is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  :  death  a  thing  not  to  be  feared. 

The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followtd,  and  its  debilitating  effects 
made  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  people ;  but  while  it  damped  their 
activity  it  increased  their  impatience  of  war.  In  spite  of  another 
harangue,  in  which  he  r^resented  most  forcibly  how  absurd  it  would 
be  to  allow  circumstances  like  a  plague  to  interfere  with  well-laid 
plans,  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  fined,  but  his  influence  returned 
when  the  fit  was  over. 


VAm  innnr 

Pericles,  from  a  bust  in  the  British  Museam. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  two  legitimate  soi  s, 
his  sister,  and  many  of  his  best  friends,  by  the  plague,  he  fell  ill,  and 
after  a  lingering  sickness  died.  Some  beautiful  tales  are  told  of  his 
death-bed,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  in  lifd  did  not  desert  him  in  death. 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which  continually  presents  itself 
to  a  student  of  history,  how  far  those  great  men  who  always  appear 
at  important  junctures  for  the  assertion  of  some  principle  or  the 
carrying  out  some  great  national  object,  are  conscious  of  the  work 
which  is  appointed  for  tbem  to  do.  It  would  for  instance  be  most 
instructive,  oould  we  now  ascertain  to  what  extent  Peridea  foresaw 
that  approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only  of  which  he 
lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  distance,  we  can  see  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity imprinted  on  his  actions,  and  think  we  trace  their  dependence  on 
each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  harmonise.  Athens  was  to 
be  prepared  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  civilisation  to  main- 
tain a  conflict  in  whioh,  had  she  been  vanquished,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  Spartan  institutions  might  have  irreparably  blighted  those  germs 
of  civilisation,  the  fruit  of  which  all  succeeding  generationa  have 
enjoyed.  But  bow  should  this  be?  Her  leader  must  have  been  a 
single  person,  for  energetic  unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  as  no 
cluster  of  contemporary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could  have  been 
expected  to  show.  That  ruler  must  have  governed  acoording  to  the 
laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  have  been  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spartans,  as  so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  the  com- 
monalty, every  day  growing  up  into  greater  power.  Moreover,  with- 
out being  given  to  change,  he  must  have  been  prepared  to  modify 
existing  institutions,  so  as  to  suit  the -altered  character  of  the  times. 
He  must  have  been  above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and 
yet  of  BO  Catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudices  in  which  he  had  no 
shore,  for  otherwise  in  so  intolerant  an  age  he  would  probably  have 
incurred  the  fate  of  Anaxagoras,  and  destroyed  Ids  own  political 
influence  without  making  his  countrymen  one  whit  the  wiser.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go 
along  with  and  direct  that  artistic  skill  which  arose  instantly  on  the 
abolition  of  those  old  religious  notions'  forbidding  atiy  deriarture  from 
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trftditio&al  rnBemblaooeB  io  the  deltoeatioo  of  the  featarei  of  gods  and 
heroes,  otherwise  he  would  have  lost  one  grand  hold  upon  the  people 
of  Athens.  If  Pericles  had  not  possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
neTer  have  won  his  way  to  popularity,  and  later  in  life  ho  must  have 
heen  able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  expedition  to  Samoa  might  have 
been  fatal  to  that  ediBce  of  power  which  he  had  been  so  long  in 
building.  Lastly,  had  be  not  lived  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  the 
wavering  people  while  the  troops  of  Sparta  were  yearly  ravaging  the 
Thriasian  plain,  the  Pcloponnesian  war  would  have  been  prematurely 
ended,  and  that  lesson,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  powers  which 
a  free  people  can  exercise  under  every  kind  of  misfortune,  lost  to 
posterity. 

Pericles's  ooxmection  with  Aspasia  can  hardly  be  passed  over  without 
a  triflingnotice.  Some  misunderstanding  exists  on  this  subject  from 
not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Aspasia  was  a  foreigner.  She 
came,  it  is  true,  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens,  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  separating  of  Pericles  and  his  first  wife, 
the  widow  of  Hipponicus.  He  lived  with  her  after  divorcing  his  wife, 
who  consented  to  the  separation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  her.  The  relation  which  subsisted  between  Pericles  and 
Aspasia  may  have  been  of  tJie  same  nature  with  the  morganatic 
marriage  at  present  in  use  on  the  Continent.  Whether  the  jokes  of 
Aristophuies  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  had  any 
foundation,  we  cannot  now  telL  It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  man  like 
Pericles  should  have  been  a  coarse  and  vulgar  voluptuary.   [Abpasia«] 

(Thucydides ;  Plutarch,  Perieles  ;  Qrote  and  Thirlwall,  Hiitoriet  of 
Oreeee  ;  Clinton,  Fasti  ffellenicL) 

PERIZO'NIUS,  JAMBS  VOORBROEK,  wtm  bom  at  Dam  in  the 
province  of  Qromugen,  in  1651.  He  studied  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards at  Leyden  under  Grovius.  He  chiefly  applied  himself  to 
philological  and  historical  studies.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  of  Delft ;  in  1 691  he  wss  made  professor  of  eloquence 
and  history  at  Franeker.  lu  1693  he  removed  to  Leyden  as  professor 
of  history  and  the  Greek  langusgp.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1715. 
Perixonius  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  that  Holland 
has  produced.  He  published  numerous  dissertations  on  subjects  of 
clsssical  learning,  and  editions  of  Qu.  Curtius,  of  Diotys  Cretensis's 
'  Trojan  War,'  and  of  other  L<itin  and  Greek  authors.  Niceron,  in 
his  *  M^moires,'  has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  which  however  is  not 
complete.  Among  his  more  important  works,  the  following  deserve 
notice:  1,  ' Animadversiones  Historicee,  in  quibus  quamplurima  in 
prisciB  Bomanarum  rerum  utriusque  lingu»  autoribus  notantur; 
multa  etiam  illustrantur  atque  emendontur,'  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1685. 
In  this  work  the  author  compares  many  passages  of  various  historians 
relating  to  particular  evcDts,  and  also  to  other  subjects  of  language, 
habits,  and  civil  polity ;  it  is  a  work  full  of  erudition,  and  useful  to 
classical  scholars;  2,  'De  Usu  atque  Utilitata  Grsscee  Romanseque 
Linguss ; '  3,  '  Rerum  per  Europam  Sseculo  XVI.  gestarum  Commen- 
toiii  historic!/  a  work  imitated  by  Durand,  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century;'  'Disquisitio  de  Prestorio;'  5,  'Dissertatio  de 
Mre  Qravi;'  5,  *Dissertatio  de  Morte  Judse;'  6,  'Originee  Baby  Io- 
nics et  i£gyptiaciB,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Leyden,  1711 ;  a  work,  the  importance 
of  which  bos  been  superseded  by  the  more  recent  investigations  into 
l^ptian  chronology  and  antiquities.  The  'Opuscula  Minora'  of 
Perizonius,  consisting  of  orations  and  dissertations,  were  published  at 
Leyden  in  1740,  with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Periaonius  left  his 
manuscripts  to  the  Leyden  library. 

PEROUSE,  JEAN-FRANgOISGALAUP  DE  LA,  a distmguished 
French  seaman  and  navigator  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Aiby 
in  the  department  of  Tarn,  in  1741.  He  entered  early  into  the 
French  navy,  and  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1756.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Belleisle  (1759),  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  After  the  peace  of  1762  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
In  1773  he  visited  the  East  Indies,  where  he  served  till  1777.  In  the 
war  from  1778  to  1783  he  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1782  he  was  sent  with  three  vessels  to  take 
possession  of  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay  from  which  the  company  derives  its  name.  He 
took  Fort  York  on  the  24th  of  August,  without  resistance,  as  there 
was  no  garrison,  and  after  having  ordered  the  fort  to  be  destroyed,  he 
re-embarked  and  abandoned  it  Having  been  informed  that  several 
Englishmen  had  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  fearing  that  they  would 
pensh  with  hunger  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  he  left  some 
provisions  and  arms,  an  act  of  humanity  which  was  acknowledged  by 
the  English  with  gratitude.  At  Fort  York  he  found  the  manuscript 
of  Heame's  *  Journey  to  the  Coppermine  River,'  which  he  was  inclined 
to  take  to  France,  but  Heame  declaring  that  it  was  his  private  pro- 
perty, he  restored  it  to  him,  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should 
be  printed  on  his  return  to  England.  The  promise  was  made,  but 
only  performed  thirteen  years  after. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  peace  (1783),  the  French  government 
wishing  to  rival' the  English  in  making  discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  La 
Perouse  was  appointed  commander  of  a  squadron,  consisting  of  two 
frigates,  the  Bouisole  and  the  Astrolabe.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
1st  of  August  1785,  and  went  round  Cape  Honi.  After  doubling  Cape 
Horn,  he  sailed  to  60**  N.  lat,  and  then  coasted  along  the  western  coast 
of  North  America  to  Monterey  in  Upper  Califomisy  which  coast  had 
previoualy  been  examined  by  Cook  and  Vancouver.    From  Monterey 


I  he  went  to  Canton,  and  thence  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  to 
I  Avatsha  in  Eamtobatka.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  his 
voyage,  as  he  surveyed  a  coast  which  previously  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  From  Avatsha  he  tent  one  of  his  officers,  Leasep,  with  an 
j  account  of  his  voyage,  to  Paris  by  land.  After  leaving  Avatsha  he 
^  sailed  to  the  Navigators*  Islands,  where  the  Astrolabe  lost  her  captain 
,  and  eleven  of  the  crew,  who  were  killed  by  the  natives.  After 
touching  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  he  saUed  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he 
found  that  Governor  Phillip  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  first  British  colony  in  Australia.  From  this  place  he  sent,  Feb  7, 
1788,  the  continuation  of  the  account  of  his  voyage,  and  after  leaving 
Botany  Bay  he  was  never  hesrd  o£  It  was  supposed  that  his  vessels 
were  wrecked,  and  the  French  sent  several  ships  to  ascertain  his  fate. 
It  was  finally  ascertained  that  his  vessels  had  been  wrecked  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  also  called  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
This  island  is  called  by  the  English  Wanicoro,  or  Wanicolo,  and  by 
the  French  Isle  de  Recherche.  (La  Perouse,  Voyage  auiourdu  Monde,) 
PERRAULT,  CLAUDE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1613,  has  earned  a 
memorable  name  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  designer  of  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  modern  architecture.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  but  extended 
his  studies  to  other  branches  of  science,  particularly  mathematlGs  and 
architecture.  His  attention  became  more  especially  directed  to  archi- 
teotu):e  on  beiuff  engaged  by  Colbert  to  undertake  a  transUtion  of 
Vitrurius,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1673,  in  a  folio 
volume,  with  plates  after  his  own  drawings,  If  he  did  not  always 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  obscure  writer,  he  had  in  the  mean- 
while given  indisputable  proof  of  his  practical  ability  and  superior 
taste  in  architecture  in  the  east  front  and  colonnades  of  the  Louvre, 
in  regard  to  which  edifice,  Bernini  (invited  to  Paris  in  1644)  and  other 
eminent  artists  had  been  consulted.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
instance  of  his  brother  Charles  that  Perrault  entered  into  the  com- 
petition, in  which  he  bore  off  the  prize  from  his  rivals ;  and  his 
superiority  on  this  occasion  has  by  one  of  his  biographers  been  attri- 
buted to  his  being  unchecked  by  profesaional  prejudices  and  habits. 

Perrault's  other  chief  works  are  the  Observatory  (not  pHrtioolarly 
remarkable  in  point  of  design),  and  the  Grotto,  &c,  at  Versailles.  The 
monument  which,  after  the  Louvre,  would  have  best  maintained  hia 
fame,  the  grand  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fanxbourg  St 
Antoine,  was  never  executed,  notwithstanding  that  the  foundations 
were  built^  and  a  temporarv  plaster  model  of  the  whole  was  erected. 
Besides  his  translation  of  Vitnivius,  an  enlarged  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1684,  he  published  an  abridgement  of  it  1674 ;  a  work 
<0n  the  Five  Orders,^  folio^  1683;  'Essais  de  Physique,'  2  vols.  4  to, 
1680;  and  a  work  on  natural  history;  to  which  may  be  added  a 
posthumous  one  (1700),  giving  an  account  of  several  machines  of  his 
invention.    He  died  at  Paris,  October  9th,  1688. 

Cha^rlbs  Psrrault,  brother  to  the  preceding^  bom  January  12th, 
1628,  possessed  also  some  talent  for  architecture,  which  procured  for 
him  the  appointment  of  '  premier  commis  des  b&timens  du  roi.'  He 
is  now  chiefiy  known  as  the  author  of  the  '  Parall5Ie  dee  Anciens  et 
Modemes,'  Paris,  1690,  wherein  he  extols  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  judgment  he  must 
bo  allowed  to  have  shown  no  little  courage  when  he  ventured  to 
express  his  preference  of  such  writers  as  Souderi  and  Chapelain  to 
Homer.  Such  an  extravagant  opinion  was  hardly  worth  serious  refu- 
tation, yet  it  was  formally  opposed  by  Boileau,  in  his  '  Reflections  on 
Longinus,'  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  '  Paralldle,*  and  this  literary 
squabble  was  prolonged  for  some  time.  Of  Perrault's  work  entitled 
*  Les  Hommes  lllustres  qui  out  paru  en  France  pendant  ce  Si^ole,' 
folio,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1696,  the  second  in  1701.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  miscellaneous  pieces  in  verse  and  prose  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1676,  previously  to  which  he  had  produced  some  other  poems,  which 
have  long  since  been  forgotten.  One  of  his  most  interesting  literary 
productions  is  his  own  '  MSmoires,*  first  published  at  Avignon,  in  1769. 
He  died  May  16, 1708.  His  son,  Pebb^ui/t  D'Abmanooubt,  also  a 
writer,  is  remembered  by  the  '  Contes  de  ma  Mere  I'Oye,'  which  contain 
the  nursery  stories  of  Cinderella,  &&,  and  are  a  classical  work  in  that 
branch  of  literature;  the  'Biographic  Universelle'  however  states 
that  though  published  in  his  name  these  tales  were  really  written  by 
his  father. 
PERROT,  NICOLAa    [Ablakooubt.] 

PERRY,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  AberdeenshuTO  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber 1756.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  rural 
parish  school  of  Chapel  of  Gariooh,  studied  Latin  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  year  1771  was  entered  a  student  of 
Marischal  College.  He  seems  to  have  been  destined  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  in  tiie  office  of  one  of  the 
attorneys,  or,  as  they  are  by  local  usage  termed,  advocates,  of  Aber- 
deen. From  Aberdeen  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  procure  the  means  of  livelihood,  fie  went  afterwards 
to  Manchester,  and  was  rather  more  fortunate,  obtaining  employment 
as  derk  to  a  manu&oturer.  He  had  all  along  occupied  his  hours  of 
involuntary  leisure  in  cultivating  his  mind,  and  fitting  himself  for 
.  those  higher  walks  of  industiy  which  he  felt  an  innate  capacity  to 
occupy.  He  had  shown  intelligence  and  ability  as  a  member  of  a 
I  debating  society  in  Manchester,  and  went  thence  in  1771  with  intro- 
'  ductions  to  people  of  some  influence  in  London.    Among  the  friends 
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who  had  made  him  general  promitea  of  asaiatanoe  in  proearing  a 
aituaiion  waa  Mr.  Urquhart  the  bookaeller.  Perry  had  in  the  mean- 
time dropped  some  anonymona  eontribuiiona  into  the  letter-box  of 
the  '  Gkoeral  Adyeiiiaer/  which  duly  appeared  in  ita  columna.  In  one 
of  hia  unaucceaafnl  viuta  to  Urqubart,  that  gentleman,  who  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  the  laat  subject  of  hia  reading,  pointed  to  an  article 
in  the  '  Advertiser/  and  told  Perry  that  if  he  could  write  like  that  he 
would  at  once  procure  an  engagement  The  delighted  aspirant  olaimed 
the  article  aa  hia  own,  and  produced  from  his  pocket  the  next  contri- 
butioD,  which  he  was  about  to  drop  into  the  letter-box.  He  waa 
immediately  engaged  aa  a  stipendiary  contributor,  both  to  the  'Qeneral 
Advertiser '  and  the  *  Evening  Post'  During  th^riala  of  Keppel  and 
Palliser,  he  aurpriaed  the  London  world  by  the  rapidity  and  complete- 
ness  of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings.  Becoming  aubaequently  editor 
of  the  '  Gasetteer,'  he  aystematised  the  method  of  rapid  reporting,  by 
establishing  the  employment  of  relays  of  reporters,  which  haa  made  ao 
marked  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  daily  press.  He  became  after- 
warda  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle^'  to  which 
he  communicated  a  deoldtd  Whig  spirit  From  hia  marked  position 
he  waa  the  first  selected  to  be  the  victim  of  Sir  Vicary  Qibb'a  attempt 
to  crush  the  independent  press.  On  the  24th  of  February  1810  his 
case  came  on  for  trial  before  Lord  BUenborough  and  a  special  jury,  on 
an  '  ex  ofBdo'  information  for  libeL  The  substance  of  the  chaige  was 
a  reprint  in  the  '  Chronicle'  of  a  paper  in  the  '  Examiner*  descriptive 
of  the  blessings  which  might  be  anticipated  from  a  new  reign  com- 
mencing with  a  change  of  system.  This  waa  interpreted  as  an  insiuuation 
that  the  existence  of  George  IIL  waa  a  barrier  to  improvement  Perry 
defended  himaelf,  maiutaioing  his  right  to  inculcate  the  neceseity  of 
improvement,  and  to  look  with  hopeful  anticipations  towards  any 
quarter  whence  it  might  come.  The  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  and  the  other  official  informations  were  dropped.  Mr. 
Perry  died  at  Brighton  December  6, 1821.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
pamphleta  and  poetical  pieeea,  the  reputation  of  which  waa  temporary. 

PERSEUS,  son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  began  at  an  early 
age  to  serve  in  hia  father'a  army,  and  diatinguiahed  himself  by  some 
successes  againat  the  barbarous  nations  which  bordered  on  Macedonia. 
His  younger  brother  Demetrius  waa  carried  away  as  a  hostage  by  the 
Consul  Flaminiua  at  the  time  of  the  peace  between  Rome  and 
Philip,  and  after  remaining  several  years  at  Kome,  where  be  won  the 
favour  of  the  senate,  waa  sent  back  to  Macedonia.  After  a  time  he 
waa  again  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  mission,  in  consequence  of 
fresh  di^agraementa  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  states. 
Demetrius  succeeded  in  maintaining  peace ;  but  after  his  return  to 
Macedonia  he  waa  accuj^ed  of  ambitious  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  Rome.  Perseus, 
who  was  jealous  of  him,  supported  the  charges,  and  Philip  doomed 
his  }  ounger  son  to  death ;  but  not  daring  to  have  him  openly  exe- 
cuted, for  fear  of  the  Romana,  he  caused  him  to  be  poiaoned.  It  is 
aaid  that  having  diaeovered  his  innoo«nce,  his  remorse  and  indignation 
againat  Perseus  hastened  hia  death.  Perseus  aaoended  the  throne  in 
the  year  B.o.  179. 

Perseus  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father  with  sentiments  of  hatred 
against  the  Romnns  for  the  humiliation  which  they  had  inflicted  upon 
Macedonia;  however,  he  diasembled  bis  ftelinga  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  and  confirmed  the  treaty  exiating  between  hia  father  and 
the  senate.  But  he  soon  began  to  prepare  himself  for  war,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  form  alliances  with  the  states  of  Qreeoe,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Acbieans.  The  senate,  hearing  of  this,  sent  legatee  to 
Macedonia  to  examine  the  atate  of  affaire.  Kumenea,  king  of  Perga- 
rous,  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Romans,  waa  also  closely  watching  the 
doings  of  Perseus,  and  he  even  went  to  Rome  to  report  to  the  senate 
the  hostile  preparationa  of  the  Macedoniana.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  as  he  waa  going  to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi,  an  attempt  waa 
made  upon  his  life  by  assasaina  hired  by  Perseus.  Eumenea  ebcaped, 
and  the  Roman  aenate  declared  Perseus  to  be  the  enemy  of  Rome, 
B.C.  172. 

The  consul  P.  licinius  waa  appointed  to  proceed  with  an  army  to 
Macedonia.  At  the  came  time  commissioners  were  sent  to  Qreeoe  to 
exhort  the  allies  of  the  Romana  to  join  in  the  impending  struggle 
against  Persius.  Perseus  had  a  conference  with  Q.  Marcius,  one  of 
tie  commissioners,  who  granted  him  a  truce,  during  which  the  king 
might  eend  ambassadora  to  Rome  to  plead  hia  cauae.  When  the  com- 
missioncnrs  returned  to  Rome  they  boasted  of  having  deceived  Pencus 
by  holding  out  the  hope  of  peace,  in  order  to  give  time  to  Rome  to 
prepare  for  war,  whilst  the  delay  could  only  be  of  disadvantage  to 
the  king,  whose  army  waa  ready  to  take  the  field.  Some  of  the  older 
senators  are  eaid  to  have  disapproved  of  this  conduct  aa  more  deserving 
of  the  nau.e  of  Punic  than  of  Roman  faith ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  "  who  cared  more  for  what  was  advantageous  than  for  what 
waa  honest,"  supported  the  commissioners.  (Livy,  xlii.  47.)  The 
legates  of  Perseua,  after  being  heard  by  the  senate,  were  diamissed 
without  any  aatisfactory  answer.  Licinius,  on  arriving  in  Thessaly, 
B.C.  171,  met  the  army  of  Perseus  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  but 
only  partial  engagementa  took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  Roman 
ttvalry  was  defeated,  but  in  another  it  had  the  advantage,  after  which 
both  armies  went  into  winter-quarters.  The  following  year,  B.o.  170, 
seems  to  have  been  spent  by  both  parties  in  preparationa  and  desultory 
engagements.    The  Consul  Hoatilius  Mancinus  made  some  attempts 


to  enter  Macedonia  firom  Thessaly,  but  did  not  succeed.  Hi^  legate 
Appiua  Claudius,  being  sent  to  LycLnidua  in  Illyria,  attempted  to 
Burpriseatown  called  Uscana,  which  was  held  by  Perseus;  but  he 
waa  foiled,  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  men.  Meantime  the  exactiona 
6f  the  Roman  prsetors  Lucretius  and  Hortensius  had  indisposed  several 
of  the  cities  of  Greece  against  Rome,  and  produced  a  feeling  favour- 
able to  Perseus.  Those  officers  plundered  Chalcis  in  EubcDS^  a  town 
allied  to  Rome,  and  allowed  their  aoldiers  to  abuse  the  wivea  and 
children  of  the  citizens.  A  oitizen  of  Chalcis,  who  came  to  Rome  to 
complain,  aaid  it  had  been  found  much  safer  to  shut  the  gatea  againat 
the  Roman  preetors  than  to  receive  them ;  for  those  who  had  shut 
their  gates  had  escaped  unhurt,  whilst  the  allies  of  Rome  were  plun- 
dered. The  people  of  Abdera,  being  required  to  furnish  a  heavy  con- 
tingent of  money  and  com  fov  the  army,  aaked  for  a  reapite ;  but 
Hortenaiua  entered  the  town,  beheaded  the  principal  citiaena,  and  sold 
the  rest  as  slaves.  Envoys  being  sent  to  Rome  by  those  unfortunate 
cities,  the  senate  ordered  the  Abderites  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and 
LucretiuB,  being  summoned  to  Rome,  was  tried  before  the  tribes,  and 
fined  a  mllliou  of  oaes.  (Livy,  xliii  4,  7,  8.)  The  Roman  com- 
misaionera  to  the  friendly  atatea  of  Epirua,  JStolia,  snd  Achsea,  acted 
with  less  disregard  to  appearancea,  but  with  equal  dishonesty.  Those 
states,  like  all  weak  eoun tries  that  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a  powerful 
stranger  under  the  apeoious  name  of  allianoe,  were  divided  into  two 
parties :  one  willing  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  but  still 
mindful  of  their  national  honour  and  independence ;  the  other  ser- 
vilely devoted  to  Rome.  The  leaders  of  the  latter  party  sought  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  consuls  and  prsetora  by  accusing  thoae  whoae 
views  were  not  the  same  aa  their  own  of  being  secret  enemiea  of 
Rome.  Some  of  the  persons  thus  accused  were  suuimoncd,  or  in 
other  words  tranaported  to  Rome,  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  aenate. 

In  the  next  year,  B.a  169,  the  new  consul  Q.  Marcius  came  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  against  Perseus.  Ho  entered  Macedonia 
unopposed,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Dium ;  but  finding 
it  difficult  to  get  supplies  for  his  army,  he  withdrew  to  the  frontiers 
of  Thessaly,  retaining  possesaion  however  of  the  strong  defile  of  Dium, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  of  Macedonia  on  that  sid&  On  this 
ocoaaion  Poiybius,  with  others  of  his  countrymen,  being  aent  by  the 
Aclueans  to  offer  their  aaaistance  to  the  consul,  remained  aome  time 
with  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  year  B.c.  168  Paulus  ^milius  waa  sent  to  command  the  army 
against  Macedonia.  He  passed  the  mountains  from  Theasaly  and 
advanced  to  Pydna,  where  he  met  Perseua  with  his  army.  The 
Romans  found  means  to  break  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
a  frightful  confusion  and  butchery  followed,  in  which  20,000  Mace- 
doniana are  said  to  have  loat  their  livea.  Thia  single  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  a  powerful  and  ancient  kingdom :  all  Macedonia  submitted 
to  the  Romansi  Perseus  fled,  almost  alone,  without  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  battle.  He  went  first  to  Pella,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  then  to  Amphipolia,  and  thence  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  whoae  asylum  waa  considered  inviolable ;  thence  he 
attempted  to  escape  by  sea  to  Thrace,  but  a  Cretan  maater  of  a  vessel, 
after  having  ahipped  part  of  hia  treasures,  sailed  away,  leaving  the 
king  on  the  shore.  The  king's  attendanta  having  also  forsaken  him 
except  one,  Perseus,  with  his  eldest  son  Philip,  came  out  of  the  temple 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  and  surrendered  to  the  Romana.  He  wes 
treated  at  first  by  iEmilius  with  considerate  indulgence,  but  was 
obliged  to  parade  the  streets  of  Rome  with  bis  children,  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror.  He  waa  afterwards  confined,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  at  Alba,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Marai,  near*the  Lake 
Fucinua,  where  he  died  in  a  few  years.  His  son  Philip  alao  died  at 
Alba.  Another  and  a  younger  son  ia  said  to  have  become  a  scribe  or 
writer  to  the  municipality  of  Alba. 

PE'RSIUS,  AULUS  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  satirist,  waa  born  at 
VolaterrsB,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  a.d.  34.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank.  At  the  early  age  of  »ix 
years  be  lost  his  father.  His  mother,  who  waa  afterwards  masried  to 
another  Roman  knight,  appears  to  have  bestowed  extraordinary  cure 
upon  Persiua ;  and  he  appears  to  have  shown  towards  her  the  strong^at 
filial  affection.  Persius  waa  trained  at  Volaterne  till  his  twelf  ih  year, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  grammar  under 
Rhemnius  Palsmon,  and  rhetoric  under  Virginius  Flaccua.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Anna^ua  Comutus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
pher,  who  had  come  from  Leptis  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome.  Lucan, 
the  poet»  was  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  school  of  Cornutua,  Persiua 
and  Coroutua  were  bound  to  each  other  by  feelings  more  like  tho^e 
of  father  and  aon  than  such  as  usually  subsist  between  preceptor  and 
scholar.  Thia  frlendahip  continued  without  interruption  till  the  death 
of  Persius,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  November,  a.d.  62. 
He  bequeathed  his  books  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Comutua,  who 
however  defined  to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  aiatera  of 
Peraiufl.  i 

The  materials  for  a  life  of  Persius  are  scanty ;  but  they  are  aufficiont 
to  show  him  in  a  very  favourable  lights  Amidst  prevailing  corruption, 
he  ukaintained  a  high  moral  character.  He  consistently  applie«l  hia 
principlea  aa  a  Stoic  to  the  purposes  of  self  discipline.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  things  was  the  reeult  of  private  study  more  than 
of  actual  converse  with  the  world,  so  that,  as  his  writings  teatify,  he 
viewtd  human  life  as  he  thought  it  should  be,  rather  than  aa  it  real^ 
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wat.  Different  opinioiM  are  formed  of  Persius  u  a  Miirical  poet. 
Qainiilian  and  Martial,  with  loxne  of  the  early  Cbriatiaa  writers,  bear 
a  high  testimony  to  his  merits,  as  do  likewiae  several  modem  eritios. 
Others  consider  him  not  worth  reading. 

The  works  of  Persius  oonaist  of  six  Satires  with  a  prologue,  which 
seems  however  not  a  Tery  suitable  introduction  either  to  the  first 
satire  or  to  the  six  satires  taken  as  one  work.  The  metre  o£L.this  pro- 
logue, which  QompriBcs  14  lines,  ia  of  the  kind  called  ohoUambic  (lame 
iambic),  or  scazon  (bidting),  of  which  kind  are  seren  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus.  The  Satires  contain  altogether  ooly  650  hexameters;  and  in 
rome  manuscripts  they  are  given  aa  one  continuous  work.  Whether 
Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now  possess,  as  the  author  of  his  life 
attributed  to  Suetonius  affirms,  we  know  not ;  but  since  Quintilian 
and  Martial  speak  of  his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left  **  only 
one  book,"  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  production  of  his  was 
known  in  their  time.  Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  obscurity 
of  Persius,  and  it  has  even  been  stated  that  he  meant  not  to  be  easily 
understood.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  man  ever  wrote  seriously 
with  the  intention  of  being  obscure.  It  is  granted  that  Persius  is 
obscure ;  but  he  was,  no  doubt,  plain  enough  to  his  contemporaries, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
with  the  persons  and  things  generally  referred  to.  Modem  readers 
without  such  a  key  will  of  course  find  difficulties  in  Persius.  Com- 
mentators have  however  thrown  much  light  upon  this  author,  and 
among  them  Isaac  Casaubon  may  be  mentioned  first ;  but-his  comment 
is  copious  enough  to  frighten  most  readers  of  the  present  day.  The 
comment  of  Koenig  is  briefer.  "  But  that  of  Bond  may  be  recom- 
mended as  the  best,  particularly  because  it  comes  directly  to  the  point, 
and  brings  forward  short  passages  from  other  writers  in  such  a  way 
as  greatly  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  Persius."  The  English 
reader  may  derive  a  correct  idea  of  Persius  from  the  translation  and 
notes  of  Qifford.  The  best  editions  of  Persius  are  those  of  Isaac 
Casaubon,  revised  by  his  son  Meric,  London,  1647 ;  Bond,  Norib.,  1681 ; 
Koenig,  Gott.,  1803;  Paasow,  Lips.,  1809;  Jahn,  Lips.,  1843;  and 
Heinricb,  Lips.,  1844.  English  translations  have  been  made  by  Holy- 
day,  Dryden,  Brewster,  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  and  Qififbrd. 

PERTHES,  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished booksellers  of  Qermany,  was  bom  April  21, 1772,  at  Rudolf- 
ttadt,  the  capital  of  the  petty  German  principality  of  Schwarzburg, 
where  his  father  was  secretary  of  the  exchequer,  who,  dying  in 
1777,  left  his  widow  and  son  unprovided  for,  except  by  a  pension  of 
-twenty-one  florins  to  the  widow.  The  widow  sought  to  maintain  her- 
self by  going  to  service  t»  a  nurse,  while  young  Perthes  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  On  her  death  in  1 779  he  was  transferred 
to  his  maternal  uncle,  Friedrich  Heubel,  also  a  state  official  of  the 
Prince  of  Schwansburg,  who  as  far  as  he  was  able  instructed  the  young 
Perthes,  instilling  good  principles  into  him,  but  little  of  literature.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Rudolfstadt,  but 
his  previous  deficiencies  rendered  him  unable  to  profit  much  by  the 
instruction  here  afforded,  a  loss  which  he  continued  to  lament  in  later 
Ufe,  and  which  he  then  made  great  efforts  to  repair.  While  at  this 
seminary  however  he  took  great  delight  in  reading  travels,  and  they 
appear  to  have  had  much  influence  in  developing  a  feeling  of  self- 
dependence  on  his  own  exertions;  and  another  relation,  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Heubel,  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings,  by  taking 
young  Perthes  in  his  occasional  yisitations,  gave  him  a  liking  for 
natural  seenery.  A  brother  of  his  father's  was  a  bookseller  at  Ootha, 
and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  idea  of  dedicating  Perthes  to  that 
trade.  In  1786,  therefore,  he  was  taken  to  the  great  bookselling  mart 
at  Leipzic,  as  to  a  statute  fair,  to  find  a  master  for  him.  He  was 
rejected  by  one  because  he.  could  not  construe  amo,  and  by  another  as 
too  delicate;  but  one,  Bohme^  agreed  to  accept  him  as  an  apprentice 
at  the  end  of  another  year.  On  September  11, 1787,  be  entered  upon 
his  new  occupation.  His  master  was  not  unkind,  but  strict ;  he  was 
employed  in  the  lower  and  more  irksome  duties  of  bis  trade,  particu- 
larly aa  a  collector ;  his  feet  were  frost-bitten  in  the  winter ;  he  was 
confined  to  his  room  for  nine  weeks,  during  which  his  master^s 
daughter,  Frederika,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  attended  him,  and 
read  to  him  a  translation  of  Muratori's '  History  of  Italy.'  He  recovered, 
and  became  fondly  attached  to  his  nurse.  While  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship his  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  great^  but  his  means 
were  so  restricted  that  he  had  little  opportunity  of  doing  so  beyond 
his  own  unaided  exertions^  His  mother's  pension  (about  22.  a*year},  a 
few  occasional  presents  from  his  uncle  Heubel,  and  two  dollars  yearly 
from  bis  roaster,  formed  the  extent  of  his  funds,  and  with  these  he  had 
to  supply  himself  with  shoes  and  clothes.  After  he  had  been  appren- 
ticed some  time,  a  new  apprentice,  named  Nessig,  was  introduced. 
Ibis  associate  became  a  candidate  for  the  affections  of  Frederika.  The 
rivaUhlp  revealed  to  Perthes  that  he  was  in  love,  and  like  a  true 
German,  he  made  a  confidant  of  his  rival  They  agreed  to  each 
attempt  to  gain  her,  and  that  the  unsucceseful  suitor  was  to  submit 
uncomplainingly  to  his  fate.  In  1792,  when  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  both  uncle  and  nephew  took  a  great  interest  in  its  progress; 
but  Perthes  saw  and  expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  uncle  reasons  for 
apprehending  danger,  nls  manners  appear  to  have  been  all  his  hfe 
peculiarly  attractive,  modest  yet  firm ;  and  while  with  Boh  me  he 
became  acquainted  with  Gothe,  Herder,  and  Schiller.  At  the  Easter 
fair  of  1793,  Hofihiann,  a  large  publisher  in  Hamburgh  having  ez- 


pretsed  a  wish  to  hire  him  as  an  assistant^  his  master  i«leased  him 
from  hiB  apprenticeship,  which  had  yet  a  year  to  run,  and  he  departed 
with  Hoffmann  to  Hamburg.    While  bere^  though  he  sedulously 
attended  to  his  business,  \e  did  not  forget  his  first  attachment,  and 
corresponded  with  his  rival,  Nessig,  who  undertook  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  Frederika,  and  the  state  of  her  affections.    His  notions  of 
bookselling  appear  to  ha^e  far  axoeeded  those  of  either  of  his  masters. 
In  1794  he  writes :  *'  Where  will  you  find  a  body  of  men  so  deficient 
in  the  requisite  information,  and  so  negligent  of  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  as  the  booksellers  ?    Qermany  is  deluged  with  wretched  and 
abominable  publications,  and  will  be  delivered  from  this  plague  only 
when  the  booksellers  shall  care  more  for  honour  than  for  gold."  After 
a  residence  of  about  three  years  with  Hoffmann,  during  which  he  had 
won  the  esteem  of  many  eminent  literary  men,  and  made  great  efforts 
to  repair  his  defective  education  by  study  and  by  interooune  with  the 
numerous  French  emigrants  then  in  Hamburg,  and  having  received  a 
promise  of  the  reversion  of  his  uncle's  business  in  Qotlui,  for  which 
he  was  not  inclined  to  wait,  he  determined  to  begin  business  for 
himself.    This  he  effiscted  on  borrowed  capital,  and  in  partnership 
with  his  old  fellow-apprentice,  Nespig.    As  soon  as  this  was  effected, 
they  both  offered  themselves  to  Frederika  Bohme,  who  declined  to 
many  either,  though  she  owned  that  she  loved  both— a  good  reason, 
perhaps,  for  her  resolution.    Perthes  was  in  despair.    He  writes,  **  my 
whole  life-plan  is  ruined—ruined  by  her."    But  he  immersed  himself 
in  business,  in  hopes  of  thus  overcoming  his  apprehended  rum — and 
suooeeded.    The  partnership  with  Nessig  did  not  last  long,  as  it  was 
found  th%t>  though  not  unsuccessful,  the  profits  were  not  enough  for 
two ;  and  he  now  proceeded  on  his  own  account.    His  acquaintance 
with  literary  men  extended.  Fred.  H.  Jaoobi,  the  Stolbergs,  Voss,  and 
Count  Reventlow  were  among  them.    By  Jacobi  he  was  introduced  to 
Claudius,  the  editor  of  the  <Wandsbecker  Bote'  (Messenger),  whose 
daughter  Caroline  be  married,  after  a  short  courtship,  on  August  2  of 
that  year.    She  was  a  delicate  retiring  woman,  possessed  of  strong 
religious  feelings,  and  an  ardent  love  for  her  husband;  but  his  active 
bustling  habits  gave  her  occasional  uneasiness,  and  she  WQuld  have 
preferred  his  being  more  calm  and  less  worldly.    To  her  gentle 
remonstrances  he  replied,  *'  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  a  man  bom 
to  turn  my  own  wheel,  and  that  of  others,  with  energy."    In  1799, 
with  an  addition  of  capital,  also  borrowed^  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Besser,  who,  from  his  integrity,  activity,  and  great  literary 
knowledge,  was  of  most  essential  service  in  the  business.    This  went 
on  happily  and  successfully  tUl  1803,  when  the  French  occupied 
Hanover,  placed  Hambuig  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  in  1806  occupied 
the  town  itself;  and  though  for  a  short  time  released  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  it  was  incorporated  in  1810  with  the  French  empire,    btill  the 
firm  went  on,  though  embarrassed  by  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees, 
and  the  censorship  to  which  the  press  was  subjected.    Perthes  had,  in 
his  correspondence,  lamented  the  apathy  of  Qermany  under  the  French 
yoke,  and  when  the  French  retired  before  the  Russians  in  1813,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  restoring  the  old  constitution,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  burgher  guard.    But  the  French  under  Davoust  and 
Vandamme  almost  immediately  returned,  regained  possession  of  Ham- 
burg, levied  enorknous  contributions,  and  devastated  the  town.  Perthes 
had  sent  his  wife  and  family  to  Wandsbeck,  but  he  was  a  marked  man, 
and  one  of  those-exempted  from  the  general  pardon  which  was  pro- 
claimed He  was  forced  to  fly,  the  shop  was  plundered,  and  sealed  up 
as  sequestrated.  It  was  now  that  the  calm  heroism  and  devoted  attach- 
ment of  his  wife  displayed  itself.    She  thanked  him  from  her  heart 
'*  that  your  name  stands  among  the  ten  enemies  of  the  tyiuut;"  and 
subsequently,  though  suffering  extreme  deprivation,  with  one  of  her 
children  dying,  she  exhorts  him  to  persist  in  fulfilling  his  duty.    In 
1814  they  were  enabled  to  return  to  Hambuig,  where,  by  the  eiertions 
of  Besser,  they  met  all  theur  trade  obligations,  and  the  business  again 
proceeded  prosperously.    In  1821  his  excellent  wife  died,  soon  after 
which  he  resigned  the  Hambuig  business  to  his  partner,  and  in  1822 
removed  to  Qotha,  where  he  adventured  more  largely  as  a  publisher, 
■the  works  he  chiefly  produced  being  -on  theology  and  history.    In 
theology  he  published  for  Neander,  Ullman,  Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and 
many  others,  who  were  opponents  of  the  rationalistic  opinions;  and 
in  history  he  published  the  *  General  History  of  the  States  of  Europe,' 
edited  by  Heeren  and  Ukert,  to  which  many  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  Germany  contributed.    He  was  also  the  publisher  of  the 
well-known  '  Almanach  de  Gbtha.'    In  all  these  undertakings  l^e  was 
not  only  publisher,  but  a  most  efficient  adyiser,  and  his  opinions  were 
highly  valued,  not  only  by  the  contributors,  but  by  men  like  Niebuhr 
and  SchlegeL    In  1825  he  married  a  second  time,  and  his  choice  was 
almost  as  fortunate  as  his  first.    Charlotte  Becker,  a  widow,  was  an 
excellent  mother  to  his  children,  and  an  attentive  and  affectionate 
wife  to  himself.    Some  few  years  before  his  death  he  resigned  the 
business  to  his  son  Justus,  by  whom  it  is  now  carried  on,  and  of 
which  an  establishment  for  printing  maps  on  a  large  scale  forms  a  part 
He  retired  to  the  village  of  Friedrichroda,  a  few  miles  from  Qotha, 
where,  with  a  cheerful  and  tolerant  piety  which  had  always  distin- 
guished  him,  he   awaited   bis  dissolution,  which   took  plaee  on 
May  18, 1848. 

Perthes'  correspondence  was  very  extensive^  and  was  both  instructive 
and  entertaining.  Excellent  specimens  of  it  are  given  in  *  F.  Perthes 
Leben.     Kach  dessen  schriftlichen  und  mUndlichen  aufgeseichnet,' 
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in  3  T0I&  8to,  published,  1848-55,  by  his  son,  Clemens  Theodor,  who  is  j 
professor  of  law  in  the  UniTersity  of  Bonn.  Besides  these,  some  of  his  ! 
correspondence  was  published  in  1810  in  'Etwaa  iiber  den  Deutschen 
Adel,  in  Briefen,'  a  correspondenoe  between  Perthes,  Fovqu^,  Moser,and 
others ;  and  in  '  Beitriige  zur  Gescbiebte  Deutschlands  in  den  Jahren 
1805-1809,  aus  brieflichen  Mittheilungeo/  letters  between  Perthes, 
Johann  von  Miiller,  and  others,  issued  in  1808.  His  son  Clemens, 
beside  the  Memoirs  of  h}B  father,  is  the  author  of  'Der  Deutsche 
Staatsleben  vor  der  Revolution.  Eine  Yorarbeit  sum  deutschen 
Staatsrecht,' 1845 ;  and  *  Einverleibung  Krakaus,  UDd  die  Schlussacte 
des  Wiener  Congresses,'  1846.  The  Memoirs  have  been  translated 
with  eomo  condensation,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1856. 

PE'RTINAX,  PU'BLIUS  HE'LVIUS,  bom  about  a.d.  126,  at  ViUa 
Martis,  near  Alba  Pompeia,  now  Alba  in  Piedmont,  on  the  banks  of 
the  TanaruB,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman  who  dealt  in  oharcoal,  an 
important  article  of  fuel  in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  His  father 
gave  him  a  good  education,  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpicius 
Apollinaris,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  is  repeatedly  quoted  by 
Aulus  Gellius.  Pertinax  became  a  proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages;  and  after  the  death  of  his  master,  he  taught  grammar 
himself.  But  being  dissatisfied  with  the  small  profits  of  his  profession, 
he  entered  the  army  ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  interest  of  Lollianus 
A  Vitus,  a  man  of  a  consular  family  and  his  father^s  patronus,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  command. 

He  was  sent  to  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  cohort,  and  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Parthians,  under  L.  Verus,  the  colleague  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Britain,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Mcesia,  Germany, 
and  Daoia ;  but  upon  some  suspicion  of  his  fidelity,  he  was  recalled  by 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Having  cleared  himself,  he  was  made  prsetor  and 
commander  of  the  first  legion,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 
Beiog  sent  to  Rha3tia  and  l^oricum,  he  drove  away  the  hostile  German 
tribes.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the  consulate,  and  he  publicly 
received  the  praise  of  Marcus  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp  for  his 
distinguished  services.  In  Syria  he  assisted  in  repressing  the  revolt  of 
Avitus  Cassius.  He  was  next  removed  to  the  command  of  the  legions 
on  the  Danube,  and  was  made  governor  of  Moesia  and  Dacia,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  he  remained  till  the 
death  of  Marcus.  Capitolinus  says  that  his  conduct  was  irreprehensible 
till  the  time  of,  his  Syrian  government,  when  he  enriched  himself,  and 
his  conduct  became  the  subject  of  popular  censure. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  banished  by  Perennis,  the  favourite 
of  Commodus,  to  his  native  country,  Liguria.  Here  he  adorned  Villa 
Martis  with  sumptuous  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  which  however  he 
left  his  humble  paternal  cottage  untouched.  He  renuuned  three  years 
in  Liguria.  After  the  death  of  Perennis,  Commodus  commissioned 
him  to  proceed  to  Britain,  where  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  had 
degenerated  into  mutiny.  On  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  salute 
him  emperor,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  by  Pertin$x,  who 
seems  to  have  found  the  discipline  of  the  legions  in  that  remote  part 
of  the  empire  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  One  of  the  legions  revolted 
against  him ;  and  in  trying  to  repress  it,  he  was  wounded,  and  left 
among  the  dead.  On  his  recovery,  he  punished  the  mutineers,  and 
solicited  the  emperor  for  his  recall,  as  his  attempts  at  restoring 
discipline  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  ai-my.  He  was  then 
sent  proconsul  to  Africa,  and  was  afterwards  made  prsfcct  of  Rome^ 
in  which  office  he  showed  much  temperance  and  humanity. 


Coin  of  Pertinax. 
British  Mnseom.    Actual  sixe. 

After  the  murder  of  Commodus,  two  of  the  conspirators,  Leetus  and 
Electus,  went  to  Pertinax  and  offered  him  the  empire,  which  Pertinax 
at  first  refused,  but^ifterwards  accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  senate  in  the  night  previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  a.d.  198. 
Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  treason  under  Com- 
modus, and  cleared  from  obloquy  the  memory  of  those  who  had  been 
unjustly  put  to  death.  But  his  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  the 
army  alienated  the  aflections  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  licence  under  the  reign  of  Commodus.  As  he  found  the  treasury 
empty,  he  sold  the  statues,  the  plate,  and  all  the  valuable  objects 
ainatsed  by  Commodus,  and  even  his  concubmes.  By  this  means  he 
collected  money  to  pay  the  Pratorians,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts 
to  the  people  of  Rome.  He  publicly  declared  that  he  would  receive 
no  legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and  he  took  away  several 
taxes  and  tolls  which  had  been  imposed  by  Commodus.     Pertinax 


was  cherished  by  the  senate  and  the  people;  but  the  turbulent  Pr8»* 
torians,  secretly  encouraged  by  the  traitor  Lsstus,  oonspired  against 
the  new  emperor.  After  ofiering  the  empire  to  several  persons,  they 
went  to  the  palace,  three  hundred  in  number.  The  friends  of  Pertinax 
urged  him  to  conceal  himself  till  the  storm  had  passed ;  but  the 
emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of  his  rank ;  and 
he  appeared  before  the  mutineers,  and  calmly  remonstrated  with  them 
upon  the  guilt  of  their  attempt.  He  was  making  an  impression  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  German  by  birth,  threw  his  spear  at 
him  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast  Pertinax  then  covered  his  face, 
and  praying  the  gods  to  avenge  his  murder,,  was  finished  by  the  other 
soldiers.  Hectus  alone  defended  him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  was 
killed  with  hiuL  The  soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of  Pertini^  and  carried 
it  into  their  camp,  and  then  put  the  empire  to  auction,  offering  it  to 
the  highest  bidder.  [Didius,  Juuakus.]  Pertinax  was  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  eighty-seven  daya 

PERUGl'NO,  PIETltO,  or  PIETRO  VANNUCCI  DELLA 
PIEYE,  or  as  he  subscribed  himself,  '  DE  CASTRO  PLEBIS,'  was 
the  son  of  a  certain  Cristofano,  a  poor  man  of  Citta  della  Pieve, 
where  Pietro  was  bom,  in  the  year  1446.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
placed  him  as  a  shop-boy  (fattorino)  with  a  painter  of  Perugia.  When 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  according  to  Yaeari,  he  visited  Florence, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Yerocchio,  the  master  of  Lorenzo  di 
Credi  and  Leonardo  da  Yinci;  but  this  fact  seems  very  doubtful,  and 
Mariotti  questions  whether  he  visited  Florence  thus  early.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  attained  considerable  reputa* 
tion,  and  his  works  were  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be  exported.  In 
1475  we  find  him  employed  by  the  magistrates  of  Perugia,  and  the 
order  ^.ir  a  payment  to  him  in  that  year  appears  on  the  public  records 
of  the  town.  In  1480  he  executed  some  frescoes  for  Sixtus  lY.  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  at  Rome :  only  one  or  two  of  these  now  remain,  the 
greater  part  having  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  Last  Judg- 
ment of  M.  Angelo  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  The  Dead  Christ,  and 
otlier  figures  so  much  praised  by  Yasari,  were  painted  for  the  nuns  of 
Santa  Chiara  at  Florence  in  1485.  Francesco  del  Pugliese  is  said  to 
have  bid  for  this  picture  three  times  the  original  price,  and  a  duplicate 
by  Perugino,  but  the  offer  was  refused.  In  Uie  year  1500  Pietro 
executed  the  frescoed  in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia.  He  afterwards  visited 
Florence,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  artists  there, 
returned  to  the  city  whence  he  derives  his  name.  He  died  at  Castello 
di  Fontignano,  in  1524. 

The  fame  of  Perugino  has  certainly  been  widely  spread,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  teacher  of  Raffaelle ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  superior  genius  of  the  pupil  has  served  to  throw  into 
comparative  obscurity  the  great  merit  of  the  master.  Perugino  was  a 
most  unequal  painter :  his  early  works  are  far  better  than  those  exe- 
cuted after  1500.  The  popularity  of  his  pictures,  and  the  facility  which 
he  had  acquired,  produced  repetition  and  mechanical  execution. 
Yasari  says  **  he  gave  all  his  figures  one  and  the  same  air;"  but  that 
"air*'  is  unquestionably  far  superior  to  the  contortions  of  Yasari 
himself  and  his  fellow-pupils  in  the  school  of  M.  Angelo.  Perugino 
lived  to  see  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  simple  style  and  the  very 
different  prindplea  of  the  great  master  just  named.  \Yith  M.  Angelo 
himself  he  is  reported  to  have  had  a  public  quarrel :  Yasari's  account 
therefore  of  his  moral  character  must  be  rcceivod  with  some  little 
suspicion.  He  says  that  Perugino  was  an  infidel,  who  could  never  be 
brought  to  beheve  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  would  do 
anything  for  money.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  him  great  credit  for 
his  technical  skill,  especially  in  colouriiig.  Perugiuo's  pictures  how- 
ever are  singularly  pure  in  style,  and  ceruinly  such  as  seems  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  character  which  Yasari  gives  of  the  painter. 

Among  the  best  pictures  of  Perugino  now  extant  are : — An  *  Infant 
Christ,  Yirgin,  and  Angels,'  painted  in  1480,  and  preserved  in  the 
Albaui  Palace  at  Rome;  a  Fresco  in  Santa  M.  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  at 
Florence,  executed  at  a  later  period ;  the  '  Dead  Christ,'  before  alluded 
to  (now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  No.  164)*;  one  or  two  pictures  in  the 
Accademia  at  Florence ;  aud  his  frescoes  in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia. 
In  the  National  Gallery  are  two  pictures  by  Perugino — *  The  Virgin 
and  Infant  Christ,  with  St.  John ; '  and  '  The  Yirgin  adoring  the  Infant 
Christ,'  with,  in  one  of  the  side-compartments,  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  in  the  other  the  Archangel  Raphael  and  Tobias. 

Raffaelle  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  and  his  early  works,  such  as  the 
'  Marriage  of  the  Yii^in,'  greatly  resemble  those  of  his  master.  After 
Raffaelle  the  following  painters  were  among  the  mo^t  eminent  scholars 
of  Perugino: — Pinturicchio  of  Perugia ;  Andrea  Luigi  d'Assisi,  called 
L'Ingegno;  Giovanni  Spagnuolo,  sumamed  Lo  Spagna;  and  Rocco 
Zoppo  of  Florence.  All  of  these  closely  imitated  Perugino's  manner, 
and  many  of  the  works  attributed  to  the  master  are  doubtless  by  one 
or  other  of  the  pupils. 

(Yasari,  Vite  dei  Piltori;  Mariotti,  Latere  PittorUhe  Peruffine; 
Rumohr,  lialienuche  Fonchungen  ;  Lansi,  SloHm  PiltoricOf  d:c, ) 

PERUZZI,  BALDASSA'RE,  an  architect  of  less  celebrity  than 
many  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  design,  was  bom  in  1481  at  Yolterra, 
to  which  city  his  father  Antonio  had  removed,  in  order  to  avoid  Uio 
civil  dissensions  which  agitated  Florence.  A  few  years  afterwaitls 
Yolterra  itself  was  besieged  and  sacked,  and  Antonio  fled  to  Siena, 
where  the  family  lived  in  reduced  circunibtances,  having  lost  nearly 
all  their  property.    On  his  father's  death,  Baldu»»arc,  who  bad  enjoyed 
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oppoitunitiee  of  ftocesa  to  many  artists  and  tbeir  works,  determined  to 
apply  hunself  to  painting,  whioh  he  did  with  so  much  assiduity,  both 
from  his  natural  inclination  and  from  his  wish  to  aid  his  mother  and 
sister,  that  he  made  extraordinary  progress.  After  executing  some 
subjects  in  a  chapel  at  Yolterra,  he  accompanied  a  painter  of  that  city 
nanied  Piero  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  was  employcKl  by  Alexander  Y I. 
The'  death  of  that  pope  frustrated  their  scheme  of  workitfg  in  concert 
at  the  Vatican :  however,  Baldassare  remained  for  awhile  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  some  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Ooofrio,  and  in 
that  of  San  Rocco  k  Ripa ;  and  distinguiahed  himself  by  some  others 
at  Ostia,  particularly  by  one  in  chiaroscuro,  representing  a  siege  by 
Roman  warriors,  and  remarkable  for  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  ^andent 
military  costume,  which  he  derived  from  boa-reliefs  and  other  existing 
monuments. 

On  returning  to  Rome  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Chigi  (a  native  of  Siena),  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
architecture.  The  acquirements  he  thus  made  soon  displayed  them- 
selres  in  what  was  then  quite  a  new  career  of  art,  namely,  architectural 
perspectiyeB  and  scene- painting;  and  the  science  of  perspective  and  its 
application  to  pictorial  illusion  and  effect  Yasari  relates,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  thi^  branch  of  art,  that 
on  bis  taking  Titian  to  see  some  of  Peruzzi*s  works,  that  great  painter 
could  hardly  believe  at  first  that  the  objects  were  not  real  Of  his 
performances  in  scene-painting  there  is  now  no  evidence,  but  some 
idea  of  his  extraordinuy  ability  in  it  may  still  be  formed  from  the 
painted  architecture,  &c.,  with  which  he  decorated  a  gallery  in  the 
Farneaina.  It  was  not  however  in  scenic  and  fictitiaus  architecture 
alone  that  he  displayed  his  talent  for  that  art ;  he  designed  many 
elegant  facades  at  Rome,  and  gave  proof  of  his  superior  ability  in  the 
Palazzo  Masaimi,  one  of  the  most  original  and  tasteful  edifices  of  its 
class  in  that  city.  Instead  of  being  perplexed  by  the  awkwardness  of 
the  site,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  curve  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
thereby  produce  so  happy  an  effect  that  such  form  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  the  result  of  choice,  and  independent  of  other  circumstances. 
The  loggia  and  small  inner  court  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  edifice  deserves  the  attention  it  has  received  in  a  folio  work,  by 
SujB  and  Haudebourt,  expressly  devotad  to  it,  and  containing  outline 
engravings  of  all  its  parts  and  details  (Paris,  1818). 

In  1520  Peruzzi  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  succeed  Raffaelle  as 
architect  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  he  made  a  design  for  St.  Peter*s  on  the 
plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  would  perhaps 
have  surpassed  the  present  structure.  He  likewise  made  two  different 
designs  for  the  facade  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologno.  On  Rome  being 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  Baldassare  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
after  bttng  pillaged  of  everything  reached  Siena,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received,  and  employed  on  yarious  buildings.  He  returned 
however  to  Rome,  and  it  was  then  that  he  built  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  quite  completed.  He  died  in  1536,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Pantheon,  near  Raffieielle. 

There  are  two  works  attributed  to  Peruzzi  in  the  National  Gallery — 
'  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  which  however  was  probably  painted  by 
a  scholar;  and  a  drawing  in  chiaroscuro  of  'The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings.' 

PESCE,  NICOLA  or  COLA,  a  famous  Sicilian  swimmer  and  diver, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Hi<3  name  was 
Nicholas^  and  he  was  sumamed  '  Peace '  (the  '  Fish ')  on  account  of  his 
expertness  in  diving.  Frederic  IL,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  employed 
him  and  enoouragod  his  feats.  The  most  incredible  stories  are  told 
of  him :  it  is  said  that  he  passed  whole  hours  under  water,  and  whole 
days  in  the  water ;  that  he  used  to  swim  from  Sicily  to  the  Lipari 
Islands,  carrying  letters  and  despatches  in  a  leathern  bag,  &c  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was'a  moat  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
that  he  could  remain  longer  under  water  than  any  other  person  on 
record.  He  had  been  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oysters 
and  coral  along  the  coast  of  his  native  country.  It  is  reported  that 
King  Frederic  once  ariced  him  to  dive  into  the  sea  off  the  Pomt  of 
Faro,  where  the  current  forms  a  whirlpool  known  by  the  name  of 
Charybdis;  and  as  Peace  hesitated,  the  king  threw  a  golden  cup  into 
the  sea,  when  Pesce  plunged  in,  and  after  remaining  a  considerable 
time  under  water  brodght  up  the  cup,  to  which  the  king  added  a  purse 
of  gold  as  a  gift  Pesce  was  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment,  but  he 
never  rose  again  from  Uie  sea.  (Eircher, '  Mundus  Subterraneus,'  b.  i.) 

Mariotti,  in  his  '  Riflessioni '  on  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  speaks  of  a 
fisherman  called  Nonno  di  San  Feliciano,  who  was  "  a  great  swimmer 
and  diver,  like  Pesce  Cola  of  Sicily,  and  lived  almost  entirely  in  the 
water.  He  lived  till  past  ninety  years  of  age."  It  must  be  observed 
however  that  the  Lake  of  Perugia  is  not  very  deep. 

PESNE  or  P£N£,  JEAN,  a  French  painter  and  engraver,  distin- 
guished chiefly  for  his  excellent  prints  after  Nicolas  Poussin,  was  born 
at  Rouen  in  1628.  The  chief  merit  of  his  prints  after  Poussin  is  the 
preservation  of  the  peculiar  style  of  that  painter:  they  are  generally 
of  a  laige  siie^  and  are  valued  by  collectors.  He  engraved  also  many 
prints,  chiefly  landscapes,  after  Annibal  CaraocL  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1700. 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  was  bom  January  12, 1746, 
at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.    His  father,  who  was  a  medical  practitioner, 
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died  when  Pestalozzi  was  about  six  years  old ;  but  his  mother,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  relatives,  procured  him  a  good  education.  He 
studied  divinity  and  afterwards  law,  but  instead  of  adopting  either  the 
clerical  or  legal  profession^  turned  to  farming  as  a  means  of  support 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Zurich,  purchased  a  small  landed  property  which  he  named  Neuhof, 
and  went  to  reside  upon  it  and  cultivate  it.  The  reading  of  Rouss^'au's 
'  Emile '  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  he 
began  in  1775  to  carry  out  his  views  by  turning  his  farm  into  a  farm- 
school  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poorer  chtsses  of  the  vicinity 
in  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  in  reading  and  writing.  In  this  how- 
ever he  was  little  more  successful  than  he  had  been  in  hia  agricultural 
operations :  at  the  end  of  two  years  his  school  was  broken  up,  and 
he  became  involved  in  debt.  In  order  to  relieve  himself  from  his 
incumbrances,  and  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  produced 
his  popular  novel  of 'Leinhardt  und  Gertrud,'  i  vols.,  Basel,  1781 ; 
in  whioh,  under  guise  of  depicting  actual  peasant  life,  he  sought  to 
show  the  neglected  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  how  by  better 
teaching  they  might  bo  improved  both  morally  and  physically.  It  was 
read  with  general  interest,  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bern 
awarded  him  for  it  a  gold  medal,  which  however  his  necessities  com- 
pelled him  at  once  to  sell.  It  was  followed  by  *  Christoph  und  Else,' 
Zurich,  1782.  During  1782-88  he  edited  a  periodical  entitled  *Das 
Schweizer-Blatt  fUr  das  Volk '  (* Swiss- Journal  for  the  People'),  which 
was  collected  in  2  vols.  '  Nachforschungan  iiber  den  Gang  der  Natur 
in  der  Entwiokelung  des  Menoheogesehlechts '  ('  Investigations  into 
the  Process  of  Nature  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Human  Race') 
appeared  at  Zurich  in  1797;  and  he  wrote  also  other  works  of  less 
importance. 

In  1708,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss  Directory,  he  established  a 
school  for  orphan  children  in  a  convent  whioh  had  belonged  to  the 
Urauline  nuns  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden.  Stanz  had 
been  sacked  by  a  French  army,  and  the  children  were  such  as  were 
left  without  protectors  to  wander  about  the  country.  In  the  bare  and 
deserted  convent  he  had,  without  assiatance  and  without  books,  to 
teach  about  eighty  children  of  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age.  He  was 
thus  driven  by  necessity  to  set  the  elder  and  better-taught  childrea  to 
teach  the  younger  and  more  ignorant ;  and  thus  struck  out  the  moni- 
torial or  mutual-instruction  system  of  teaching,  which,  just  about  the 
same  time,  Lancaster  was  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  led 
to  adopt  in  England.  [Lanoastbb,  Joseph.]  In  less  than  a  year 
Pestalozzi's  benevolent  labours  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
Austrians,  who  converted  his  orphan-house  into  a  military  hospital. 
He  then  removed  to  Burgdorf,  eleven  miles  north-east  from  Bern, 
where  he  founded  another  school  of  a  higher  class,  and  produced  his 
educational  works, '  Wie  Gertrud  ihre  Kinder  lehrt '  ('  How  Gertrude 
totches  her  Children'),  Bern,  1801;  'Buch  der  Mutter '  ('Mothers' 
Book '),  Bern,  1803 ;  and  some  others.  During  this  period  of  political 
excitement  he  joined  the  popular  party,  and  in  a  considerable  degree 
incurred  the  disapproval  of  the  upper  class.  In  1802  the  people  of 
the  canton  of  Bern  sent  him  as  their  deputy  to  an  educational  con- 
ference summoned  by  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  at  Paris.  His 
establishment  at  Burgdorf  was  prosperous,  became  celebrated,  and  was 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  persons  interested  in  education, 
some  for  instruction  and  others  for  inspection.  In  1804  he  removed 
his  establishment  to  Miinoben-Buchsee,  near  Hofwyl,  in  order  to 
operate  in  conjunction  with  Fellenbei^,  who  had  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  the  latter  place ;  but  the  two  educational  reformers  disagreed, 
and  in  the  same  year  Pestalozzi  removed  to  Yverdun,  in  the  canton 
of  Vaud,  where  the  government  appropriated  to  his  use  an  unoccupied 
castle.  This  establishment  became  even  more  prosperous  and  more 
celebrated  than  the  one  at  Burgdorf  and  had  a  still  greater  number 
of  pupils  and  of  visitors.  Unfortunately  dissensions  arose  among  the 
teachers,  in  which  Pestalozzi  himself  became  implicated,  and  which 
embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  number  of  pupils  rapidly 
diminished,  the  establishment  became  a  losing  concern,  and  Pestalozsi 
was  again  involved  in  debt,  which  the  proceeds  of  the  complete  edition 
of  his  works  ('  Pestalozzi's  S'ammtliche  Werke,'  15  vols.,  Stuttgard  and 
Tubingen,  1819-26)  hardly  sufficed  to  liquidate*  This  edition  was  the 
result  of  a  subscription  got  up  in  1818  for  the  publication  of  his 
works,  the  names  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list 

In  1825  Pestalozzi  retired  from  his  laborious  duties  to  Neuhof, 
where  his  grandson  resided.  Here  he  wrote  his  '  Schwanengesang ' 
('  Song  of  the  [Dying]  Swan '),  1826;  and  '  Meine  Lebensschicksale  als 
Vorsteher  meiner  Erziehungsanstalten  in  Burgdorf  und  Iferten '  ('My 
Life's  Fortunes  as  Superintendent  of  my  Educational  Establishments 
at  Burgdorf  and  Tverdun'),  1826.  He  died  February  17,  1827,  at 
Brugg,  in  the  canton  of  Aai^u. 

PETAU,  DIONYSIUS,  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1583.  He  studied 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
lectured  on  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of  Reims,  La  Fl&che,  and  lastly  at 
Paris,  in  which  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  1621.  Applying 
himself  assiduously  to  classical  and  historical  studies,  he  became  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  critic.  In  1627  he  published  his  great  work 
on  chronology,  'De  Doctrin&  Temporum,'  2  vols,  folio,  which  was 
republished  With  considerable  additions  by  himself  as  well  as  by 
Hardouin  and  others,  in  8  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  1708.    The  'Doctrin& 
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Temporum '  coDfiitts  of  thirteen  books.  In  the  first  eight  books  Petau 
discussea  the  principlee  of  the  ecienoe  of  chronology,  ancient  and 
modem;  in  books  nine  to  twelve  he  examines  the  application  of 
chionology  to  history,  the  yarious  eras,  &&;  and  in  the  last  or 
thirteenth  book  he  gives  chronological  tables  of  the  principal  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  After  the  publication  of 
the  work,  Philip  IV.  invited  Petau  to  Madrid  to  fill  the  chair  of  history; 
but  he  declined  the  o£fer,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  go  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Urban  YIII.,  preferring  the  tranquillity  of  his  cell  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  of  Clermont,  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1652.  Just  before  his 
death  he  published  *  Rationaiiam  Temporum/  2  vols.  8vo,  1 652,  which 
is  a  kind  of  abridgement  of  his  great  work,  and  forms  a  useful  manual 
of  universal  chronology.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  French, '  Abr^g^  Chronologique  de  THistoire 
Univei-selle,  sacr^e  et  profansj,'  5  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1715.  Perizonius 
published  an  edition  of  the  '  Rationarium  Temporum,'  with  a  eon- 
tinuation  down  to  1715.  At  the  end  of  the  work  are  lists  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  the  popes,  the  emperors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires,  of  the  various  dynasties  of  modern  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
councils,  and  of  the  various  heresies  and  schisms.  Petau  wrote  also 
'De  Theologicis  Dogmatibus/  3  vols,  fol,  Antwerp,  1700.  Ue  edited 
the  Breviaiium  of  Kicephoru»,  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  Paris, 
1648 ;  the  works  of  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemaic,  in  Cyrenaica;  and 
those  of  St  EpiphaniuB,  with  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris, 
1622.  He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  Photinus,  *De  Photino 
Heretico.' 

PETAVIUS.    [Petau,  DioNTSica] 

PETER,  SAI19T,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  was  bom  at  Bethsaids, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Qennesareth.  His  name  at  first  was 
Simon,  which  was  changed  by  our  Loid  into  Cephas,  a  Syriao  word 
Fignifying  astone  or  rock;  in  Qreek,  'petra,'  whence  Peter.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Andrew  his  brother,  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  fisher- 
man. Both  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  whom  they  were 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  While  plying  their  business 
on  the  Eea  of  Qalilee,  the  Saviour  called  them  to  be  his  disciples : — 
*•  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men : "  immediately  they 
quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  became  his  intimate  friends  and  con- 
stant associates.  Peter  was  one  of  the  three,  James  and  John  being 
the  others,  who  were  favoured  by  our  Lord  with  peculiar  marks  of  his 
confidence. 

Peter  wrts  a  man  of  an  open  and  generous  nature,  strong  in  his 
attachments,  ardent,  and  precipitate.  He  was  prompt  on  every  occasion 
to  exhibit  his  seal  in  behalf  of  his  Master,  of  which  we  have  a 
memorable  instance  in  his  conduct  towards  the  high-priest's  servant, 
IK  hose  ear  he  cut  off  when  the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend 
our  Lord.  Tet,  notwith8tandii)g  the  ardour  of  his  character  and  his 
solemn  declaration  to  the  contrary,  he  denied  Christ  when  he  was  in 
circumstances  of  danger.  After  the  denial,  *'  Jesus  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter."  TL&t  look  entered  his  heart;  and,  stung  with  deep  com- 
punction, he  went  out  and  wept  bitterlv. 

Ou  the  day  of  Pentecost  which  i<ucceedcd  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
the  Holy  Qhost  descended  upon  the  Apostles,  and  produced  the  most 
astoniifhiug  and  extraordinary  results.  The  gift  of  tongues  came  upon 
them  ;  and  they  ^^  ere  enabled  to  address  the  inhabitants  of  diGTerent 
nations,  each  in  his  own  language.  On  this  occasion  the  character  of 
St.  Peter  sustained  a  singular  change ;  and  he  preached  with  so  much 
effect,  that  three  thousand  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  He 
now  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  Apostles.  When  a  miracle 
is  performed,  it  is  Peter  who  avails  himself  uf  the  opportunity,  and 
preaches  to  the  people.  When  brought  before  the  council  for  declar- 
ing the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  it  is  Peter  who  speaki  in  reply 
to  the  charges  against  them.  In  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  it 
is  Peter  who  detects  and  punishes  the  fraud. 

Being  at  Joppa  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic  labours,  he  converted 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion,  the  first  Oentile  who  was  admitted  into 
the  Church  without  circumcision.  This  event  was  considered  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  benefits  of  the  Qospel  were  intended,  not  for 
the  Jews  only,  but  for  mankind  universally.  Shortly  after,  the  zeiJ 
and  success  with  which  he  propagated  the  new  religion  induced  Herod 
i^grippa  to  oast  him  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  miraculously 
deliver*  d  by  an  angel.  The  last  important  transaction  in  which  we 
find  him  engaged  was  in  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
49,  when  it  was  decided  that  Christianity  required  of  its  converts 
neither  circumcision  nor  the  observance  of  any  other  rite  of  the 
Jewish  institute.  It  is  supposed  that  he  afterwards  preached  to  the 
Htbrew  Christians  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocla^ 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithjuia;  and  that  he  visited  Rome  in  63,  where  he 
soon  after  suffered  martjrdom. 

St.  Peter  was  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  both  of  which  make  part 
of  our  canonical  Scripture?.  The  first,  whose  genumeness  and  authen- 
ticity have  never  been  questioned,  is  addressed  "to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyuia." 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned  with  respect 
to  the  persons  here  denominated  'strangers.'  Some  suppose  they 
were  Jewish  Christians ;  others,  that  they  were  in  the  first  instance 
proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  then  converts  to  Christianity ;  others  again, 
that  they  were  Christiana  in  general  There  are  two  considerations 
Which  induce  us  to  hold  that  the  first  is  the  more  probable  opinion. 


The  word  'strangers' (na/>ciri$r}/iOi)  properly  signifies  persons  from 
another  country;  and  therefore  it  is  very  suitably  applied  to  thou 
Jewish  believers  who,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  Judsea,  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  distant  provinces :  and  again,  since  the 
ministry  of  the  circumcision  was  committed  to  St  Peter,  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  should  address  himself  to  his  own  oonverta  than  to 
Oentiles. 

Another  controversy  has  been  agitated  with  respect  to  the  pktoe 
where  the  Epistle  was  written.  In  the  concluding  verges,  it  is  implied 
that  the  Apostle  was  then  at  Babylon  ;  but  whether  the  word  is  used 
in  a  real  sense  to  designate  the  city  of  that  name,  or  mystically  to 
signify  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  is  the  matter  in  debate.  In  all  probability 
the  term  is  employed  for  Rome ;  for  the  Jews  were  fond  of  using  figu- 
rative appellations,  especially  in  their  national  distressea.  Edom  was 
frequently  a  name  for  their  heathen  oppressors ;  and  as  Babylon  was 
the  cause  of  their  first  dispersion  and  captivity,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Rome,  the  instrument  of  their  second,  and  which  so  closely 
resembled  Babylon  in  her  "  aboininations,  idolatries,  and  persecutions 
of  the  saints,"  should  be  denominated  by  the  same  title.  As  St.  Peter 
arrived  at  Rome,  in  63,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  65,  the  Epijtle 
may  be  dated  in  64.  It  was  written  in  a  period  of  general  calamity 
to  the  Church ;  and  the  design  of  the  Apostle  is  to  console  and 
strengthen  his  converts  in  their  trials,  and  teach  them  how  to  bear 
persecution.  He  exhorts  them  to  honour  and  obey  the  civil  authori- 
ties ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  lead  a  holy  and  blameless  life,  that  they 
might  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies  and  calumniatorB,  and  ty 
their  example  gain  over  others  to  the  side  of  Chiistianity. 

The  best  critics  speak  highly  of  the  excellenoo  of  this  Epistle.  The 
writer  displays  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Qospel,  and  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrinea  Careleaa  about  the 
disposition  of  his  words  and  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  his  heart  is 
absorbed  and  his  thoughts  swell  with  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
his  subject.  His  style  is  vehement  and  fervid,  and  he  speaks  with  tbo 
authority  of  the  first  man  in  the  Apostolic  college. 

The  second  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  first.  Its  object  ii 
to  confirm  the  instructions  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  to 
establish  his  converts  in  the  religion  that  they  had  embracsd,  to 
caution  them  agninst  false  teachers,  to  warn  them  against  profane 
scoffers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  future  judgment  of  the  world. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS,  better  known  by  the  Lathiised  name  Petzu"} 
Blesensis  (Blois  being  his  birth-place),  a  writer  of  the  12th  century, 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  England,  being  iuvited  thither  by  Kin§ 
Henry  IL,  who  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Bkth.  There  is  a  larg» 
volume  of  the  writings  of  this  Peter,  consisting  very  much  of  letters, 
from  which  a  far  hotter  account  of  his  life  might  be  collected  than 
any  which  has  yet  been  prepai'ed.  He  was  in  great  favour  with 
Richard,  who  succeeded  Becket  in  the  archbiehopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  his  chancellor.  He  had  also  in  England  the  archdeaconry  of 
London,  having  resigned  his  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  Peter  wa^  a 
scholar  of  John  of  Sidisbury ;  and  before  he  came  to  England  he  had 
studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  had  been  secretary  to  William  IL, 
king  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  England  in  1200.  The  edition  of  his  works 
by  Pierre  de  Qoussainville,  folio,  1667,  is  accounted  the  best  Hit 
works  belong  to  the  series  known  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Peter  visited  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Roman  law,  and  his  letters  contain  numerous  indications  of  his 
acquaintance  with  this  subject.  A  work  of  his  on  canon  law  tmd 
process  was  discovered  a  few  years  back  ;  an  account  of  it  is  given  iu 
the  *  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtliche  Rechtswissenschaft,*  vol.  viL,  p.  207. 

{SAwigny,  GeschkfUe  des  JiSmiachen  JtecJUt  im  MilUlaUer.) 

PETER  THE  CRUEL,  DON  PiiDRO  I.,  son  of  Alonw>  XL.  after 
his  father's  death  succeeded  to  the  united  crown  of  Castile  and  Leoo, 
in  1350,  beiuff  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  first  step  was  tc 
put  to  death  Leonora  de  Guzman,  the  mistress  of  his  father,  who  had 
several  children  by  her.  His  next  proceedmg  was  to  command  the 
city  of  Burgos  to  pay  a  certain  tax  without  the  sanction  of  the  Cortes, 
but  the  people  resisted  and  killed  the  collector.  Upon  this  Pedrt 
went  to  Bui^os,  accompanied  by  Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque,  his  unpriL- 
cipled  councillor,  and  having  summoned  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  tie 
adelaiitado  of  Castile,  into  his  presence,  ordered  him  to  be  ii.stactly 
put  to  death  by  his  ballastercs,  or  menat  arms.  In  1352,  he  aa8eu.hled 
the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  and  endeavoured,  but  without  auccesa.  to 
obtain  the  abolition  of  the  Behetrias,  which  was  the  name  (riven  to 
the  political  condition  of  certain  towns  that  hid  placed,  themsrlves 
under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  noble,  and  Wtre  in  gieat 
measure  independent  of  the  crown.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ciausd 
Rod  rig o,  where  he  had  a  conferenco  with  his  maternal  unde,  Aloaeo 
or  Affouso  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  who  gave  him  the  best  advice  as  to 
the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  above  all  as  to  adopting  conciliitory 
measures  towards  his  half-brothers,  the  sons  of  Donna  Leonora,  wLo 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  country.  Pedro  listened  to  tbe 
advice,  and  he  even  invited  the  eldest  of  his  natural  brothers,  IX^a 
Enriqu?,  called  Enrique  of  Transtamar^  to  his  court,  where  another 
brother,  Don  Telle,  already  was.  But  his  brothers  did  not  trust  hisi, 
and  they  soon  left  Pedro,  rebelled,  were  defeated,  and  emigrated  iijto 
Aragon.  In  1368,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  Pedro  solicited  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  a  princess  of  the  royal  hojsa 
of  France.    Pedro,  who  had  a  mistress,  Maria  de  Padilln^  behaved  with 
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eoldDera  to  his  bride,  and  soon  confined  her  in  the  fortress  of  Arevalo. 
He  next  oonoeived  ft  passion  for  Donna  Juana  de  Castro,  a  young  lady 
of  a  uoble  family,  and  in  order  ^  marry  ber,  be  pretended  tbat  bis 
marriage  with  Blanche  was  null,  and  he  found  some  prelates,  the 
bishops  of  Salamanca  and  Avila,  who  took  bis  part  In  1354,  he 
publicly  married  Juana  at  Salamanca,  but  be  soon  abandoned  her  also, 
on  the  ground  tbat  he  bad  deceived  her  as  well  as  the  prelates.  Not 
long  after  Juana  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  Her  brother  Fernando 
Perez  de  Castro,  a  powerful  lord  of  Galida,  incensed  at  his  sister's 
treatment,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  joined  the  king's  brothers 
and  other  discontented  nobles.  Queen  Blanche  being  rescued  from 
her  guards,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  declared  themselves  her  champions 
and  defenders.  The  league  thus  formed  became  too  powerful  for 
Pedro,  and  on  the  interference  of  the  pope's  legate,  the  king  promised 
to  discard  Maria  do  Padilla  and  to  live  with  Blanche.  On  this  con- 
dition the  papal  legate  abstained  from  excommunicating  him,  but 
Pedro  shortly  after,  having  obtained  supplies  from  the  Cortes  at 
Burgos,  resumed  the  war,  confined  Blanche  to  the  fortress  of  Siguenza, 
surprised  the  towns  of  Toledo  and  Toro,  and  put  to  death  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  league;  the  rest  escaped  into  Aragon.  In  1358 
Pedro  having  got  into  his  possession  his  natural  brother  Fadrique^ 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  St.  lago,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
by  bis  guards  in  his  own  presence.  Fadrique's  brothers  Enrique  and 
Tellokeptup  a  desultory  warfare  against  Pedro  on  the  borders  of 
Aragon  and  Castile. 

Pedro  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  cousin  and  name- 
sake, King  Pedro  of  Portugal,  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  their 
respective  subjects.  Pedro  of  Portugal  was  nearly  as  cruel,  though 
not  quite  so  unprincipled  as  his  cousin  of  Castile,  and  he  was  then 
busy  in  discovering  and  putting  to  death  all  those  who  had  been  in 
any  way  oonoemed  in  the  murder  of  his  mistress  Inejs  de  Castro. 
[AL05S0  lY.  ov  PoBTUaAL.]  In  1360  the  exchange  of  blood  was 
made.  The  Castilian  gave  up  the  Portuguese  emigrants,  who  were 
put  to  death,  and  he  obtained  the  persons  of  several  of  his  revolted 
subjects  who  bad  fled  to  Portugal,  and  whom  he  ^eedily  despatched, 
except  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  protector  of  Blanche^  who  was 
only  banished.  In  1361  that  unhappy  lady  was  put  to  death,  it  is 
said  by  poison,  at  Xeres,  by  order  of  her  husband.  Soon  after,  Maria 
de  Padilla  died  a  natural  death,  and. Pedro,  having  assembled  the 
Cortes  at  Seville,  declai*ed  that  she  had  been  his  lawful  wife,  and  pro- 
duced witnesECS  who  swore  to  the  nuptials  as  having  taken  place  before 
bis  marriage  with  Blanche.  The  Cortea  acknowledged  the  issue  of 
Maria  de  Padilla  to  be  legitimate. 

It  was  about  this  time,  1362,  tbat  Pedro  committed  another 
atrocious  murder,  on  the  person  of  Abu  Said,  the  Moorish  king  of 
Granada,  who  had  come  to  bim  at  Seville  with  a  safe  conduct,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Castile.  The 
Moor  came  with  numerous  attendants  and  servants  in  splendid  attire, 
and  brought  much  valuable  property  with  him.  He  was  invited  by 
Pedro  to  an  entertainment,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  number  of  armed 
men  entered  the  hall,  seized  the  Moors,  rifled  their  persons,  and 
dragged  them  to  prison.  The  following  day  Abu  Said,  mounted  on 
an  ass,  and  thirty-seven  of  his  companions,  were  paraded  through  the 
Btr^eU  of  Seville,  preceded  by  a  herald,  who  cried  that  they  were 
condemned  to  death  by  King  Don  Pedro  for  dethroning  their  lawful 
sovereign  Mohammed  Ben  Ytisef.  Being  conducted  to  a  field  behind 
the  Alcazar,  Abu  Said  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Pedro  himself, 
whilst  his  companions  were  despatched  by  the  Castilian  guards. 

The  king  of  Aragon,  joined  by  the  king  of  Kavarre,  as  well  as  by 
Bertrand  Buguesclin  and  other  French  leaden  and  soldiers  who 
resented  the  cruel  treatment  of  Blanche,  invaded  Castile  in  1366, 
entered  Calahorra,  and  proclaimed  Enrique,  Pedro's  natural  brother, 
as  king.  Pedro,  who  was  at  Burgos,  fled  to  Seville  without  fighting. 
Enrique  was  acknowledged  throughout  all  Castile,  and  the  people  of 
Seville  soon  after  revolted  against  Pedro,  who  fled  into  Portugal 
From  Portugal  he  went  into  Galicia,  where  he  hod  some  partisans, 
who  urged  Mm  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms ;  but  Pedro,  having  already 
in  1363,  formed  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  of  England,  depended 
chiefly  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  then  in  Gascony. 
While  passing  through  St.  lago  he  committed  another  deed  of  atrocity, 
the  motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  archbishop  of  St. 
lago,  called  Don  Suero,  was  lord  of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  he 
waa  one  of  those  who  had  urged  Pedro  to  make  a  stand  against  his 
enemies.  All  at  once  Pedro  sent  for  him,  and  on  the  archbishop  reach- 
ing the  gate  of  his  own  cathedral  where  the  king  titood  as  if  to  receive 
him,  he  and  the  dean  were  suddenly  pierced  by  the  speam  of  the 
guards,  and  the  church  was  plundered.  The  strongholds  of  the  arch- 
bishop were  then  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  after  which  Pedro 
embarked  at  Coru&a,  and  saUed  for  Bayonne,  in  1366. 

£dward  the  Black  Prince  engaged  to  restore  Pedro  to  his  throne. 
Pedro  on  bia  part  promised  him  the  lordship  of  Biscay,  with  a  supply  of 
money  for  himself  and  his  army.  Besides  the  alliance  existing  between 
bia  father  and  Pedro,  the  French  king,  Charles  V,,  being  the  ally  of 
Enrique,  the  English  prince  found  it  bis  interest  to  put  his  weight  on 
the  other  side  of  the  scale.  In  the  spring  of  1367  the  Black  Prince, 
together  with  Pedro,  put  themselves  in  motion  with  an  army  of  KngUsh, 
l*«onnans,  and  Gascons,  and  passing  through  the  defile  of  Koncesvalles, 
they  crossed  Navarre,  with  the  consent  of  that  king,  and  entered  Castile. 


The  Black  Prince,  vras  joined  on  his  msfrch  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Calverley 
and  Sir  Hobert  Knowles,  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men,  who  had 
served  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  Enrique,  but  would  not  bear 
arms  against  their  own  countrymen.  The  army  thus  reinforced 
amounted  to  about  80,000  men.  The  army  of  £nri(|ue  was  much 
superior  in  numbers,  but  the  men  were  not  aU  true  to  his  cause.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Najera,  a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  The  battle  began  with  the  war  cry  of 
'  Guienne  and  St  George*  on  onoside, and  '  Castile  and  St.  lago '  on  the 
other.  Enrique  fouebt  bravely/  but  his  brother  Don  Tello  fled  from  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  Castilian  infantry,  being  charged 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  person,  gave  way.  Enrique  escaped  with  very 
few  followers,  and  retired  into  Aragon.  Pedro,  whose  ferocity  had 
not  been  tamed  by  adversity,  wished  to  kill  the  prisoners,  but  waa 
prevented  by  the  Black  Prince  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Castile, 
Pedro  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and  all  Castile  acknowledged  him  again. 
But  he  behaved  faithlessly  to  his  ally ;  he  only  paid  part  of  the  money 
which  he  had  promised  for  the  troops,  and  as  for  the  lordship  of 
Biscay,  Pedro  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  give  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  states  of  that  province.  The  Black  Prince, 
disgusted,  and  out  of  health,  with  bis  troops  half  starved,  returned  to 
Guietme,  where  he  arrived  in  July.  After  his  departure  Pedro  gave 
vent  to  bis  cruelty,  and  put  to  death  many  persons  at  Toledo,  Cor- 
dova, and  Seville.  This  gave  rise  to  a  second  insurrection,  and 
Enrique  having  again  made  his  appearance,  many  of  the  towns  of 
Castile  declared  for  him.  Some  towns  however,  and  Toledo  among 
the  rest,  held  out  for  Don  Pedro,  and  a  desultory  but  destructive 
warfare,  as  all  Sponifih  wars  have  boen,  was  carried  on  for  two  years. 
The  circumstance  of  Pedro  having  still  a  strong  party  in  many  towns, 
notwithstanding  all  his  cruelty,  gives  weight  to  the  supposition  that 
while  Pedro  ruled  the  nobles  with  au  iron  sceptre,  he  waa  not  so 
obnoxious  to  the  maes  of  the  people,  who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
capricious  ferocity. 

In  March  1369,  Enrique,  being  joined  by  Duguesclin  with  600 
lances  from  France,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Monti^l,  where  his 
brother  then  was.  Pedro,  through  one  of  his  knights,  made  great 
ofiers  to  Duguesclin  if  he  would  assist  him  to  escape.  Duguesclin 
informed  Enrique  of  these  offers,  and  it  was  agreed,  with  a  cold- 
blooded treachery,  equal  to  tbat  of  Pedro  himself,  that  he  should 
entice  Pedro  to  his  tent.  On  the  evening  of  the  28rd  of  March,  Pedro 
came  to  Duguescliu*s  tent,  when  Enrique^  who  lay  in  wait,  fell  upon 
him  with  his  dagger.  They  grappled  together  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
but  Enrique  with  the  aid  of  bis  attendants  soon  despatched  his  brother. 
Enrique  IL  waa  then  proclaimed  throughout  Castile. 

PETEU  THE  HBRMIT  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century  in  the  diooe&e  of  Amiens  in  France,  of  a  gentleman's  family 
according  to  Gibb6u.  He  received  a  careful  education,  at  first  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  He  then  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  served  under  the  Count  de  Boulogne  in  the  wars  against 
Flanders  in  1071.  Being  of  small  stature  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self aa  a  soldier,  so  he  retired,  married,  and  had  several  children.  His 
wife  dying,  he  retired  first  to  a  convent,  then  became  a  hermits 
Here,  says  Gibbon,  ** his  body  was  emaciated ;  his  fancy  was  inflamed; 
whatever  he  wished  he  believed;  whatever  he  believed  he  saw  in 
visions  and  revelations."  He  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
was  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the  miseries  to  which  he  saw  the 
pilgrims  were  subjected,  and  waa  encouraged  by  Simon,  the  patriaroh 
of  Jerusalem,  to  make  their  state  known  in  Europe.  He  returned  on 
this  mission  to  Rome,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Pope  Urban  II., 
who  commiasioned  him  to  preach  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  city. 
He  traversed  Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  mounted  on 
an  asSy  with  his  feet  bare,  his  head  uncovered,  clothed  in  a  coarse 
vestment  bound  with  a  cord,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  He 
possessed  fluency  of  speech,  an  earnestness  that  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  his  sincerity,  and  an  intelligent  and  expressive  countenance. 
He  conjured  the  faithful  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  has  tea.  to  deliver  the 
city  of  God  from  the  captivity  in  which  it  was  held  by  infidels,  and 
his  success  was  enormous.  While  he  was  thus  agitating  the  com- 
munity. Pope  Urban  summoned  a  council,  which  was  held  at  first  at 
Placentia,  and  then  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  at  which  he  detailed  the 
sufferings  of  the  believers.  A  crusade  for  Uie  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
was  proclaimed,  and  Peter  proceeded  again  on  his  mission  to  assemble 
forces.  In  1083  an  immense  crowd  undertook  to  follow  bim,  and  still 
mounted  on  his  ass,  but  clothed  in  a  woollen  mantle,  with  sandals  on 
his  feet,  he  undertook  to  lead  the  mighty  host,  which  was  estimated  to 
amount  to  100,000  men.  It  waa  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one 
was  oommanded  by  Peter,  the  other  by  Walter  the  Pennyless,  who 
was  by  far  the  best  fitted  to  be  a  leader.  Peter  had  no  qualities  to 
enable  him  to  govern  the  undisciplined  mob  who  followed  him.'  He 
involved  himself  in  hostilities  against  the  Hungarians,  who  had  been 
provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  his  troops,  apd  his  army  was  beaten  and 
dispersed  at  Semlin.  With  difficulty  be  conducted  the  remnant  of  bia 
host  to  Constantinople^  where  the  Emperor  Alexis  had  been  long 
wishing  for  the  assistance  of  Europeans  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  Turks,  but  the  predatory  and  barbarous  habits  of  his  new  allies 
soon  made  them  unbearable.  He  furnished  them  with  provisions,  and 
gladly  accelerated  their  passage  into  Asia,  where,  refusing  to  wait  tlie 
junction  of  other  Christian  forces,  they  engaged  in  battle  with  tha 
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anny  of  Solyman,  oear  Nioe,  where  they  miserably  periahed,  **  and  a 
pyramid  of  bones,**  says  Gibbon,  **  informed  their  companions  of  the 
place  of  their  defeat*'  Alexis  sent  troops  to  succour  the  three  or  foar 
thousand  tluit  escaped.  Peter  had  not  accompanied  them  in  this  last 
expedition,  and  he  remained  with  the  succeeding  armies  of  the  Cru- 
saders, but  wholly  undistingpiished  until  the  siege  of  Antioch  in  1097. 
The  forces  under  Godfrey  were  here  suffering  extreme  privations ;  the 
soldiers  and  even  the  chiefs  were  deserting.  Peter's  enthusiasm,  which 
had  excited  so  many,  could  not  support  bimaelf  through  these  suffer- 
ings, and  he,  together  with  the  celebrated  Tanored,  attempted  to  escape, 
but  were  token  and  brought  back  to  the  camp,  where,  says  Enolles, 
they  were  "  enforced  to  take  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  and  perseverance.** 
After  Antioch  was  token,  he  accompanied  the  crusaders  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  addressed  a  discourse  to  the  soldiers  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
NotbiDg  further  is  known  of  him  in  the  Crusades,  but  he  returned  to 
Europe,  where  he  founded  a  monastery  near  Huy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Li6ge,  where  he  died  peaceably  on  July  7, 1115,  one  of  the  few  out  of 
the  many  thousands  whom  his  fanatic  eloquence  had  led  to  their 
destruction  during  the  preceding  yeara. 

PETER  I.,  called  the  <  Great,'  Czar  of  Russia,  was  bom  at  Moscow, 
*  on  tlie  11th  of  June  1672.  Uis  father,  Alexis  ^chaelovioh,  was  twice 
married :  by  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters ;  and 
one  son  (the  subject  of  this  notice)  and  one  daughter  (Natalia  Alex- 
owna)  by  his  second  wife.  The  Czar  Alexis  commenced  the  work  of 
improvement  among  his  barbarous  subjects;  establiBhed  manufac- 
tures, reduced  the  laws  into  a  code,  resisted  the  usurpations  of  the 
clorgy»  >^d  invited  foreign  officers  to  dieciplme  his  armies.  He  died 
in  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Theodore,  a  youth  of 
delicate  constitution,  who  died  in  1682,  leaving  no  issue.  The  next 
brother,  Ivan,  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  of  so  weak  intellect 
that  Theodore  named  Peter  as  his  successor.  The  Princess  Sophia, 
an  ambitious  woman,  who  had  intended  to  reign  heraelf,  through  the 
medium  of  her  incompetent  brother,  being  enraged  at  this  appoint- 
ment, engaged  the  strelitzes  on  her  side,  and  fomented  an  insurrection, 
which  was  only  appeased  by  Ivan  being  proclaimed  joint  sovereign 
with  Peter,  and  Sophia  as  regent.  Peter  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  on  this  occasion,  for,  having  fled  with  his  mother  to  the  IVoitski 
convent  near  Moscow,  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  he 
was  pursued  by  some  of  the  strelitzes,  who  found  him  before  the 
altar,  and  were  only  deterred  from  striking  a  fatal  blow  by  feelings  of 
reverence  or  superstition.  When  Peter  was  seventeen,  his  party  brought 
about  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor 
Abrahnmavich,  during  the  absence  of  Prince  Galitzin,  who  had  been 
associated  by  the  Princess  Sophia  with  her  in  the  government.  On 
the  pregnancy  of  the  Csarina  being  declared.  Qalitzin,  whose  plans 
were  entirely  deranged  by  this  event,  raised  an  insurrection,  which 
however  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Oalitan  was  banished  to  Arch- 
angel, and  forfeited  his  estates.  The  Princess  Sophia  was  confined  to 
a  convent  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  which  terminated  in  1704. 

From  this  time  (1689)  Peter  reigned  supreme;  his  brother  Ivan 
never  interfered,  and  died  in  1696.  Peter  was  now  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  tidl,  stout,  and  well  made;  his  features  were 
regular,  but  indicated,  when  grave,  a  great  degree  of  severity ;  at  other 
times  he  was  lively  and  sociable,  and  always  full  of  energy  and  activity. 
His  education  had  been  much  neglected,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Princess 
Sophia  had  encouraged  every  species  of  excess  by  placing  about  him 
corrupt  companions.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  his 
time  was  passed  in  debauchery,  yet  it  is  a  strong  proof  that  a  portion 
of  it  must  have  been  devoted  to  better  objects,  that  he  immediately 
commenced  the  vast  undertaking  of  reformiDg  the  whole  system  of 
government  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  which  he  had  to 
encounter  the  jealousies  of  eveiy  class  of  his  subjects,  who  looked 
upon  these  changes  as  subversive  of  their  ancient  constitution.  Peter's 
indomitable  enei^y  however  overcame  all  obstacles.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  army,  in  which  department  his  plans  were  ably 
seconded  by  Generals  Le  Fort  and  Patrick  Gordon,  who,  with  other 
foreigners,  had  entered  into  his  service.  He  himself  entered  the  army 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  rose  through  all  the  intermediate  ranks  before 
he  obtained  a  commission.  He  caused  all  the  young  boyars  to  follow 
this  example.  He  made  the  soldiers  lay  aside  their  long  coats,  shave 
their  beards,  and  dress  their  hair,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  a 
corps  of  5000  men  disciplined  and  trained  on  tibe  German  plan.  The 
sight  of  a  small  vessel  built  by  some  Dutchmen  in  his  father*s  time, 
on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  made  a  great  impression  on 
him,  and  he  determined  to  have  a  navy.  He  hired  Dutch  and  Venetian 
shipwright?,  who  built  some  small  vessels  at  Pskov,  in  which  he  used 
to  cruise  on  the  Lake  Peipus,  until  that  becoming  too  confined  a  space 
for  him,  he  went  to  Archangel,  where  he  passed.two  summers  cruising 
on  board  English  and  Dutch  ships,  and  learning  the  duties  of  a 
practical  seaman.  His  taste  for  everything  connected  with  ships  and 
navigation  soon  amounted  to  a  passion.  He  resolved  to  be  no  longer 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  his  ships,  and  accordmgly  sent  a  number 
of  young  Russians  to  Venice,  Leghorn,  and  Holland,  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-building.  By  these  measures  his  expenditure  bad  been  so 
much  increased  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  towards 
augmenUng  the  revenue,  which  he  did,  through  the  advice  of  his 
foreign  councillors,  by  raising  the  customhouse  duties  from  5  to  10 
per  cent.,  which  caused  an  increase  of  neariy  J^000,000  rubles  in  the 


first  year.  In  1696,  he  beaieged  and  took  Azof.  Daring  the  rejoicingi 
which  followed  this  first  victory  by  the  army  and  navy  of  his  own 
creation,  some  of  the  discontented  boyars  and  strelitzes  conspired  to 
put  him  to  death,  but,  being  betrayed  by  certain  of  the  confederates, 
the  plot  was  defeated  by  their  arrest  and  execution. 

Russia  was  not  at  this  period  represented  at  any  of  the  coarts  of 
Europe,  but  Peter,  being  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjecti^ 
resolved  to  visit  these  countries  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
despatched  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  Holland,  accompanying  it 
himself  incognito.  Before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1697,  he  took 
the  precaution  of  leaving  General  Gordon,  with  4000  of  his  guards,  in 
Moscow,  with  orders  to  remain  in  that  capital.  He  only  took  with  him 
twelve  attendants,  among  whom  were  his  favourites,  Menschikov  and 
Galitzin,  and  his  dwarf,  Uien  a  necessary  appendage  to  all  great  men 
in  Russia.  He  went  straight  to  Saardam  in  Holland,  took  a  small 
lodging  with  two  rooms  and  a  garret,  and  a  shed  adjoining.  He 
purchased  carpenters'  tools  and  the  dress  of  the  do^yard  artificers, 
and  there  he  and  his  companions  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  working 
as  common  shipwrights.  Peter  went  by  the  name  of  Pieter  Timme^ 
man ;  he  rose  early,  boiled  his  own  pot,  and  received  wages  for  his 
labour.  He  was  described  by  a  native  of  Holland  as  being  *'  very  tall 
and  robust,  quick,  and  nimble  of  foot,  rapid  in  all  his  actions,  his 
face  plump  and  round,  fierce  io  his  look,  having  brown  eyebrows  and 
curling  brown  hair,  and  swinging  his  arms  in  walking."  He  sprat 
much  time  in  sailing  on  the  Zuider-Zee,  and  with  his  own  hands  made 
a  bowsprit  for  his  yacht;  he  also  assisted  at  rope-making,  sail  making, 
and  smiths'  work.  A  bar  of  iron  which  he  forged  at  Olonets  some 
years  later,  with  his  own  mark  stamped  upon  it,  is  preserved  m  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  eagerness  to  learn,  he  visited  every  manuractory,  examining  into 
all  the  details  of  each.  He  attended  the  hospitals,  where  he  learned 
to  bleed  and  draw  teeth ;  he  was  very  fond  of  practising  in  a  sargical 
way.  From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  1698.  As  his  chief  object  in  coniii^g  to  this  country  was  to 
learn  the  theory  of  ship-building,  and  the  method  of  making  drafts, 
and  laying  them  ofi^  in  the  mould-lofts,  he  did  not  disguise  his  annoy- 
ance at  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  see  him,  and  at  the  festirities 
given  in  his  honour. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  appointed  by  King  William  to 
attend  upon  the  Czar,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  pa^ed  their 
nights  together  in  drinking  pepper  and  brandy.  Peter  visited  the 
dockyard s  of  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Chatham.  At  Deptford  he  lived 
at  Sayes  Court,  the  seat  of  John  Evelyn,  who  bitterly  complains  of 
the  havoc  which  the  Csar  and  his  attendants  made  in  his  famous 
gardens :  it  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  Peters  to  be  wheeled  about 
the  garden,  and  especially  through  a  holly-hedge  of  which  Evelyn  was 
very  proud,  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Peter  spent  mnch  of  his  time  at 
Rotherhithe,  where  a  ship  was  building  for  him.  After  his  day's 
work,  he  smd  his  companions  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a  pnbli& 
houee  near  Tower-hill,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer  and  brandy.  The 
house  still  bears  the  sign  of  the  Cxar's  Head.  He  went  to  Portsmouth, 
to  witness  a  grand  naval  review  and  sham  fight.  In  April  he  quitted 
England,  taking  with  him  several  men  of  science,  engineen,  and 
officers  for  his  army  and  navy.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  Holland, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
dress,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  the  emperors  army,  then  considered 
the  best  in  Europe;  thence  he  was  preparing  to  visit  Italy,  when  be 
received  news  of  a  rebellion  having  broken  out  among  the  atrelitx-s, 
fomented,  it  was  said,  by  the  priests  and  the  Princess  Sophia  H» 
prudence  in  leaving  General  Gordon  in  Moscow  was  now  made  manif««t 
That  officer  entirely  defeated  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives, 
and  others  were  thrown  into  prison  to  await  tiie  return  of  the  Czar. 
Peter  quitted  Vienna  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligeso^ 
and  arrived  at  Moscow,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  months. 

The  dark  side  of  Peter's  character  now  showed  itself  in  the  savage 
nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  rebels;  in  palliation  of 
which  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  being  the  third  insurrection  during 
his  reign,  a  severe  example  was  requirad  to  deter  other  malcontents. 
He  next  ordained  that  all  persons,  civil  as  well  aa  military,  should 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  Tartar  coats,  and  shaT^  their  beards :  a  tax 
was  levied  on  all  who  disobeyed,  which,  from  the  love  of  the  Russians 
for  these  appendages,  became  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  He  regu- 
lated the  printing-press,  and  caused  translations  to  be  published  of 
works  on  various  arts  and  other  subjects,  established  schools  for  the 
marine  and  the  teaching  of  languages,  obliged  his  subjects  to  trade 
with  other  countries,  which  formerly  subjected  them  to  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  he  altered  the  calendar,  much  to  the  horror  of  the 

Sriests,  ordering  that  the  year  1700  should  commence  on  the  1st  of 
anuary,  instead  of  the  1st  of  September,  which  day  used  to  commence 
the  Russian  year.  He  also  instituted  the  order  of  St  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  Russia. 

In  the  year  1700  Peter  entered  into  an  offensive  league  with  Poland 
and  Denmark  against  Sweden.  His  army  was  defeated  before  l^arva 
by  Charles  XIL,  on  the  19th  of  Ifovember  in  that  year ;  but  far  from 
being  dispirited  at  this  event,  he  was  only  excited  to  renewed  exertioD, 
and  he  obseiTcd  that  the  Swedes  would  at  length  teach  bis  soldiers  to 
beat  them.    In  1703  he  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in 
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the  preTious  year  the  Rusaian  army,  under  ScherematoT,  had  gained  a 
complete  victoiy  over  an  inferior  force  of  Swedes,  and  immediately 
after  took  the  tovm  of  Marienburg.  The  war  continued  with  more  or 
less  success  until  the  year  1709»  when  Charles  XIL,  having  rashly 
marched  into  the  Ukndne,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Russian 
army  under  Peter  at  Pultowa,  on  the  15th  of  Juna  Charles  himself 
escaped  to  Bender,  but  his  army  was  totally  annihilated. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter,  in  bis  seventeenth  year,  had  a  wife  forced 
upon  him,  who  bore  him  one  son,  Alexis.  The  Czarina  having  enpou- 
raged  the  factious  party,  who  opposed  all  innovation,  Peter  divorced 
her  and  confined  her  in  a  convent  before  he  had  been  married  three 
years  (1696).  His  son  Aleiis  was  left  in  her  guardianship.  When 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Marienburg  filed  up  before  him,  General  Bauer 
was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  very  young  girl,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  distress.  She  had  been  married  only 
the  day  before  to  a  Livonian  sergeant  in  the  Swedish  service,  whose 
loss  she  was  then  mourning.  The  general  took  compassion  on  her, 
and  received  her  into  his  house.  Some  time  after,  Meuscbikov  being 
struck  by  her  beauty,  she  was  transferred  to  him,  and  remained  his 
mistress  till  1704,  when,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she 
became  the  mistress  of  Peter,  and  gained  his  affections  so  entir^y  that 
he  married  her,  first  privately  and  afterwards  publicly.  On  the  17th 
of  March  1711  he  declared  the  Czarina  Catharine  Alexina  his  lawful 
wife.  She  accompanied  her  husband  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
war  in  Turkey,  which  had  just  broken  out  Peter,  following  the  rash 
example  of  Charles  XIL,  entered  the  enemy*s  country  before  his  whole 
srmy  was  concentrated.  Without  sufficient  force  to  keep  up  his  line 
of  communication  with  Russia,  he  crossed  the  river  Pruth  near  Jassy, 
marched  some  wav  down  the  right  bank,  and  was  hemmed  in  by  the 
army  of  the  graoa-visier  on  one  side  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.  After  three  days'  action  the  situation 
of  the  army  became  desperate,  when  Catharine,  unknown  to  her 
husband,  sent  a  letter  to  the  grand-vizier,  with  a  present  of  all  the 
plate  and  jewels  she  could  collect  in  the  camp.  After  some  delay  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which  Peter  gave  up  the  towns  of 
Aaof  and  Taganrog,  and  the  vizier  supplied  the  Russian  army  with 
provisions.  Peter's  health  was  so  much  impaired  after  this  campaign 
that  he  went  to  Carlsbad  to  drink  the  waters.  From  Carlsbad  he 
proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  his  son  the  Czarovioh  Alexis  Petrovich 
was  married  to  the  Princess  of  WolfenbutteL  From  Dresden  he 
went  to  St.  Petersbuig,  where  he  solemnised  anew  his  marriage  with 
Catharine  with  great  pomp.  Peter ;aow  determined  to  strip  Sweden 
of  every  place  which  could  be  an  annoyanoe  to  his  new  capital 
Before  the  cloee  of  1713  Stralsund  was  the  only  spot  in  Pomerania 
remaining  to  the  Swedes :  Peter  himself  gave  the  plan  for  its  siege, 
and  then  leaving  Menechikov  to  carry  it  out,  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  thence  with  a  squadron  of  galleys  and  flat  boats  made  himself 
master  of  Abo  and  the  whole  coast  of  Finland.  The  library  of  Abo 
was  transferred  to  St.  Peteirsburg,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  library  of  that  city.  He  next  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  in  a 
naval  engagement,  and  instituted  the  female  order  of  St  Catharine  on 
the  occasion,  in  honour  of  the  Czarina,  who  alone  could  bestow  it 
The  senate  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg'in  1718,  and 
th«  emperor^s  summer  and  winter  palaces  were  completed  in  1715. 
He  employed  about  40,000  men  in  finishing  his  dockyard,  building 
ships,  wharfs,  and  fortifications.  Qoods  imported  into  Arohang^ 
were  prohibited  from  being  sent  to  Moscow ;  and  under  these  favour- 
able oiroumstanoes  St  Petersbuiig  soon  became  a  place  of  great 
commerce  and  wealth. 

Peter  had  now  taken  the  whole  of  Finland,  and  the  provinces  of 
Esthonia  and  Livonia ;  and  having  nothing  to  fear  f^om  Charles  XIL, 
he  made  a  seoond  tour  through  Europe  in  1716,  accompanied  by  the 
empress.  They  visited  Mecklenburg,  Hambui^g,  Pyrmont  Sohwerin, 
Rostoek,  and  Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  some  monUis.  While 
he  was  at  Copenhagen  an  English  and  a  Dutch  squadron  arrived : 
Peter  proposed  that  the  four  fieets  should  imite,  and  proceed  to  sea  in 
aeareh  of  the  Swedish  fleet  The  chief  command  was  given  to  the 
Caar,  who  declared  the  moment  in  which  he  hoisted  his  standard  to  be 
tiie  proudest  of  his  life.  From  Copenhagen  he  went  to  Liibeck,  where 
ho  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  then  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  Catharine,  who  had  been  left  behind, 
was  brought  to  bed  at  Wesel  of  a  third  child,  which  died  the  next  day. 
She  remained  at  Amsterdam  while  her  husband  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  splendour.  On  his  return  to  Amsterdam 
he  visited  Berlin  on  his  way  to  Russia.  During  this  tour  he  pur- 
chased great  quantities  of  pictures,  cabinets  of  birds  and  insects, 
books,  and  whatever  appeared  likely  to  enrich  or  ornament  the  city  of 
his  creation.  The  King  of  Denmark  presented  him  with  a  great 
hollow  globe  11  feet  in  diameter,  whose  inside  represented  the  celestial 
and  the  outside  the  terrestrial  sphere.  Peter  showed  everywhere  the 
same  dislike  to  parade  and  formal  etiquette  which  he  had  always 
evinced,  and  avoided  them  when  possibla 

His  eldest  son,  Alexis,  who  liad  unhappily  been  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  had  always  been  a  source  of  disquietude  and 
trouble  to  Peter;  and  when  he  grew  up,  far  from  showing  any  desire 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  chose  his  friends  and 
advisers  from  among  the  disaffected  and  turbulent  boyars  and  priests, 
who  were  opposed  to  all  change.    The  unfortunate  princess,  wife  of 


Alexis,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  brutal  conduct  of  her  husband, 
after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Peter  Alexiovich,  afterwards  Peter  IL 
Wlule  yet  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter-in-law  Peter  remon- 
strated with  his  son  on  his  conduct,  and  told  him  that  he  should  not 
be  his  successor  unless  he  altered  his  mode  of  living.  These  remon- 
strances being  treated  with  complete  neglect  by  Alexis,  who  still 
pursued  his  vicious  courses,  Peter  forced  him,  on  the  14th  of  Februaiy 
1718,  to  sign  and  swear  to  a  deed  whoUy  renouncing  the  succession  to 
the  crown ;  he  also  required  from  him  the  names  of  his  advisers  in 
bis  misconduot  The  answers  given  by  Alexis  to  the  queries  put  to 
him  were  such  that  Peter  thought  it  necessary  to  try  him  by  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  judges,  and  the  bishops,  who  unanimously  con- 
denmed  him  to  death.  On  the  day  of  his  condemnation  he  was  seised 
with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  in  two  days,  on  the  7th  of 
Ju^  1718.  His  mother  was  strictly  confined,  and  his  advisers 
punished.  In  1719  the  Czar's  son  by  Catharine^  in  whose  favour 
Alexis  had  abdicated,  died  at  five  years  of  age.  On  the  10th  of 
September  1721  the  peace  of  Neustadt  was  concladed,  by  which 
Sweden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  Wybui^, 
and  the  adjacent  Ulands,  but  secured  the*  possessioii  of  the  Oulf  of 
Finland. 

Peter  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  glory :  he  was  requested, 
and  after  some  hesitation  consented  to  adopt  the  tiUes  of  *  Peter  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Father  of  his  Country.'  This 
was  done  amidst  great  rejoicings,  which  continued  for  fifteen  days. 
He  now  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  com- 
menced canals  to  unite  navigable  rivers ;  encouraged  by  bounties  the 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  the  erection  of  com, 
powder,  and  sawing  mills;  established  a  manufactory  of  small-arms; 
instituted  hospitals,  and  establUhed  a  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures;  paved  the  streets  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersbui^;  and 
ordered  the  young  nobility  to  carry  their  wives  to  visit  foreign  courts 
and  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  more  civilised  manners.  Some  of 
his  measures  were  not  so  politic,  although  equally  well  intended,  such 
as  the  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  provisions  and  ths  limit  of  expense 
in  dress. 

In  1722  Peter  led  an  expedition  to  the  Caspian,  which  however 
fisiled  in  producing  sny  resulu.  In  1728  he  went  to  St  Petersburg  to 
found  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to  erect  a  memorial  of  the 
establishment  of  a  navy  in  Russia.  Peter  took  his  idea  of  the 
academy  from  that  of  Paris,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
during  his  visit  to  that  capital  In  the  same  year  he  caused  Catha- 
rine to  be  crowned,  and  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Holstein  Oottorp.  He  suffered  greatly  at  this  time  from  a  stran- 
gury in  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  which  painful  disorder  he  endeavoured 
to  stifle  by  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  which  so  much 
increased  the  violence  of  Ms  temper  that  even  the  empress  is  said  to 
have  feared  his  presence.  Being  partially  relieved,  he  went,  in 
October  1724,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  inspect  the 
works  on  Lake  Ladoga.  On  his  return  he  proceeded  to  Lachta,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  had  scarcely  anchored  there  when  a  boat 
full  of  soldiers,  being  cast  on  the  shore,  Peter,  in  his  ardour  to  assist 
them,  waded  through  the  water,  which  brought  on  violent  inflam- 
mation in  the  bladder  and  intestines.  He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  his  complaint  made  rapid  progress,  giving  him  intense 
and  constant  pain.  He  at  length  sunk  under  the  dlMase,  and  expired 
on  the  28th  of  January  1725.  His  body  ky  in  state  till  the  21st 
of  March,  when  his  obsequies,  and  those  of  his  third  daughter, 
Natalia  Petrowna,  who  died  after  her  &ther,  were  performed  at  the 
same  time. 

Peter  I.,  deservedly  named  the  Great,  was  compounded  of  contra- 
dictions: the  greatest  undertakings  and  the  most  ludicrous  were 
mingled  together;  benevolence  and  humanity  were  as  conspicuous  in 
him  as  a  total  disregard  of  human  life ;  he  was  at  once  kind-hearted 
and  severe  even  to  ferocity ;  without  education  himself,  he  promoted 
arts,  science,  and  literature.  **  He  gave  a  polish,"  says  Yoltiiire,  '*  to 
his  people,  and  was  himself  a  savage ;  he  taught  them  the  art  of  war, 
of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant ;  firom  the  sight  of  a  small  boat  on 
the  river  Moskwa  he  created  a  powerful  fleet,  made  himself  an  expert 
and  active  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot  and  commander;  he  changed  the 
manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory 
as  the  'Father  of  his  Country.'" 

Menschikov,  whose  birth  was  so  obscure  as  to  be  totally  unknown, 
and  who  had  risen  through  the  favour  of  the  Czar  to  be  a  prince  and 
governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  caused  Catharine  to  be  proclaimed  empress 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  during  her  reign  possessed 
unlimited  power.  Catharine  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breas^  aggravated 
by  excessive  indulgence  in  wine  of  Tokay,  in  1727,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  having  survived  her  husband  only  two  years  and  a  few 
months.  She  was  succeeded  by  Peter  II.,  son  of  the  unfortunate 
AlexiBL 

Among  other  works  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts,  Peter  the 
Great  translated  <  L' Architecture  de  Sebastieir  Ledero,'  '  L' Art  de 
Toumer,  par  Plumier,'  and  *  L'Art  des  Eduses  et  des  Moulins,  par 
Sturm.'  The  manuscripts  of  these,  with  his  journal  of  the  Swedish 
campaigns  from  1698  to  1714,  are  preserved  at  St  Petersburg. 

PETER  IL,  ALEXEVICH,  the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great  by  his 
son  Alexis,  was  bom  in  1714,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1727,  ou  the 
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death  ot  Catharine,  in  virtaa  «f  a  will  procured  by  MenschikoT  her 
mtoieter,  who  hoped  to  powete  more  influence  with  the  young  prince 
than  if  the  eoeptre  paeeed  to  the  Prinoew  Anne  of  Holstein.  He  had 
also  oauaed  to  be  inserted  in  the  will  that  the  prinoe  should  marry 
one  of  his  daughters,  while  his  sob  was  to  marry  the  emperors  aistec 
The  plan  however  wholly  failed.  Poter  had  taken  a  dislike  to  his 
proposed  consort,  and  he  had  a  young  favourite  named  DolgoroukL 
With  his  assifitanoe*  >Ad  that  of  some  older  and  abler  heads  among 
the  ministers  of  the  deceased  emppeso,  MenschikoY  was  seiced,  all 
his  property  confiscated,  and  he  was  banisbed  to  Siberia^  where  he 
died  in  poverty  in  1729.  Peter  showed  that  he  had  some  good 
qualities  for  a  governor,  but  he  was  youDg  and  easily  misled  by  his 
ftvouriteff,  who  had  no  desire  that  he  should  govern  for  himself,  but 
by  them,  and  Eought  to  bring  about  a  marriage  with  Dolgorouki*s 
sister.  He  was  encoursged  in  dissipations  that  told  upon  a  frame 
not  naturally  strong.  He  fell  sick,  and  being  attacked  with  small  pox 
di^d  OB  January  29,  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anna  Ivanovna. 
Peter  was  the  last  male  representative  of  the  family  of  Romanov. 

PETER  IIL,  FEODORO  VICH,  the  grandson  oi  Peter  the  Great  by  his 
daughter  Anna  Petrovna,  who  had  married  Hie  Duke  of  Holstem 
Qottorp,  was  born  in  1726.  In  1742  he  was  named  heir  to  the  throne^ 
and  went  to  Russia,  where  Oraoienbaum  was  assigned  him  for  a 
reiadence,  but  he  was  carsfully  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs.  He  had  been  ill  educated,  and  while  grumblmg  at  his 
position,  abandoned  himself  to  drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  In 
1745  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Augusta  of  Anhalt  Zerbst^ 
who  on  her  rebaptism  in  the  QreA.  Chureh  took  the  name  of 
Catharine.  Heraelf  an  abandoned  and  intriguing  woman,  she  certainly 
effected  no  reformation  in  her  husband.  On  January  6, 1762,  Elisa- 
beth died,  and  Peter  sueoeeded.  His  wife's  intrigues  sgsinst  him 
immediately  oommenoed,  and  Peter  laid  himself  too  open  to  them, 
even  by  his  best  qualities.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia,  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  that  state  against  Austria;  this  was  made  use 
of  to  spread  disocmtent  among  the  officers ;  he  reduced  the  revenues 
of  the  Church,  and  this  displeased  the  ecdesiastics ;  he  pardoned  all 
the  political  criminals  of  the  late  reign  and  recalled  them,  but  without 
reoeiviog  much  gratitude.  At  length  the  conspiracy  was  fully  organised, 
Catharine  was  proclaimed  empress  in  St  JPetenburg  on  July  9, 1762. 
Ptrter  was  then  at  Oranienbaum,  and  old  Marshal  Munich,  the  ocly  one 
of  the  exiles  that  showed  any  disposition  to  serve  him,  advised  him 
either  to  advance  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the  troops  he  had,  or  to 
retreat  to  his  fleet  at  Cronstadt.  Peter  hesitated  till  it  wss  too  late. 
He  was  forced  to  surrender  himself,  was  removed  to  Ropscha,  where, 
poison  failing,  he  was  finally  strangled  by  Count  Orlov,  and  Catharine 
was  empress.    [Catbaeika  II.;  Oblov.] 

PETERBOBOUaH,  LORD.  [Mobdaumt.] 

-PETEUMANN,  AUGUST  HEINRICH,  was  bom  AprU  18, 1822, 
at  Bleioberode,  near  Nordhauaen  in  the  Pruaaisn  province  of  Saxony. 
He  was  educated  at  Kordhausen  with  the  view  of  entering  the  Church, 
but  showing  a  decided  preference  for  the  study  of  geography,  he 
was  transferred  in  1889  to  Potsdam,  where  Professor  Beighaus  had 
established  an  academy.  For  six  years  he  remained  here,  and  became 
Berghaus's  private  secretary  and  librarian.  While  here  he  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Qermany,  and  in 
1S41  drew  the  map  to  illustrate  Baron  Humboldt's  'Central  Asia.' 
In  1845  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  assist  Mr.  A.  K  Johnston  in  preparing 
his  'Phybical  AtUs,'  bssed  upon  Berghans's  *Phyaical  Geography,'  on 
which  Mr.  Petermann  had  been  previously  occupied.  In  1847  be 
came  to  London,  where  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner,  an  *  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.'  He  also  wrote  an 
•Account  of  the  Expedition  to  Ceujaral  Africa,'  in  which  subject  he 
has  ever  taken  a  great  interest.  He  promoted  with  much  suocees  the 
missions  of  Drs.  Berth,  Overweg,  and  Yogel,  and  wrote  frequent  com- 
munications, of  their  progress  in  the  '  Athen89um.'  His  published 
views  respecting  the  existence  of  a  Polar  Sea,  have  received  much 
coufirmation  from  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Kane.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  new  edition  of  Uie  '  Encjolopsedia  Britannica,'  and  to  the 
Geographical  Division  of  the  *  English  Cyclopedia.'  In  1854  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  created  him  professor  of  geography  atGotha; 
and  the  University  of  Gottingen  bestowed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Piiilosophy  on  him  in  1866.  At  Gotba  he  is  bow  employed  in  superin- 
teudiog  the  large  establishment  of  Justus  Perthes  for  preparing  map% 
and  he  edits  for  the  same  publisher  a  monthly  journal,  consisting  of 
communications  of  maps,  charts,  and  narratives,  relating  to  all  import- 
ant modem  discoveries  in  geography. 

PETEliS,  BONA  VENTURA,  one  of  the  moat  emment  marine 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1614.  The 
subjects  which  he  in  general  preferred  were  storms  at  sea,  which  he 
represented  with  great  truth  and  feeling.  Especially  was  he  skilful  in 
depicting  storms  and  wrecks  with  tbeir  accompanying  circumstances 
of  terror  or  pathos.  Sometimes  however  he  painted  calms  and  views 
of  casUes,  or  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  with  equal  merit.  There  is  the 
same  light  and  spirited  touch,  the  same  transparency  in  his  oolouring, 
and  hjs  water,  whether  agitated  or  stiU,  has  equal  truth  and  deUcacy. 
The  figures  are  extremely  well  designed  and  exquisitely  finished.  In  a 
few  of  his  works  (which  perhaps  are  erroneoualy  ascribed  to  him)  the 
colounpg  18  too  coarse,  and  the  draperies  of  the  figures  mingled  with 
imts  that  do  not  harmonise  with  the  whole.    His  best  works  are  very 


valuable  and  scarce,  for  he  died,  in  1658,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty, 
eight  years. 

Pbtjsbs,  JoHir,  brother  of  Bonaventura^  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in 
1625.  He  painted  the  same  subjects  as  his  brother,  and  his  pictures 
are  nearly  as  fioely  touched,  ss  well  coloured,  and  astraosoarent;  the/ 
are  also  like  those  of  Bonaventura  enriched  with  exoallant  figures. 
His  sea-fights  were  much  admind;  and  he  also  painted  views  of 
villages^  towns,  and  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  riven^  which  he  designed 
after  nature.    He  died  in  1677. 

PETERSEN,  NIELS  MATTHIAS,  an  eminent B&nish  antiquarian 
and  historical  writer,  bears  one  of  the  commonest  names  in  Denmai^ 
the  list  of  the  Peterseos  oocupying  no  less  than  twenty  psges  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Copenhagen  directory.  He  was  bora  towards  the 
end  of  October  1791  at  the  country  town  of  Sanderam,  in  the  island  of 
Funen,  and  adopted  at  the  ege  of  two  by  hii  unci%  a  boigher  cf 
Odensee,  the  chief  town  of  the  island.  In  1801,  fkt  the  age  of  ten,  he 
was  sent  to  the  cathedral  school  of  Odensee,  whero  he  was  joined  in 
the  same  year  by  another  scholar,  whose  company  and  eonversation 
decided  the  future  oourse  of  Petersen's  life.  This  was  Rasmus  Haak 
[Rask],  afterwards  the  great  philologist,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
very  sinall  for  bis  age.  Bask,  who  soon  received  the  name  of  the 
'  little  professor,'  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  over  his  fellow- 
scholars,  that  when  a  few  yean  after  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  loelandio 
'  Heimskriugla '  for  a  school-prise,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed 
translation  compiled  from  it  an  Icelandio  dictionary  in  two  tolerably 
thidc  octavos^  three  other  boys  took  copies  of  it  for  their  own  use,  one 
of  whom  was  Petersen.  Many  interesting  particulars  of  Peteneo'i 
school-dajs  are  contained  in  his  Life  of  Bade,  prefixed  to  Rask's 
'Samlede  Afhandlinger,'  or  'Collected  Sssaya,'  published  after  his 
death  in  1SS4  ;  and  also  in  his  life  of  Krajdal,  another  school-fellow, 
who  became  an  eminent  mathematician,  prefixed  to  Erejdal'a  *  Omiids 
of  Panaoalysis,'  or  '  Outline  of  Pansaal  jsis,'  in  1 833.  Though  PeterBsn 
was  led  by  Bask's  example  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  loelsadic,  hii 
inclinations  led  him  to  historical  rather  than  philological  studies. 
Aiter  taking  a  degree  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  beesme 
teacher  at  the  normal  school  of  Brahetcolleborg  in  Funen;  bnt  on 
that  school  being  broken  up  in  1826  he  was  left  without  a  positioB, 
and  in  unfavourable  circumstances.  A  prise  was  offered  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Danish  Literatura  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  language^  and  he  obtained  it  by  what  has 
now  become  a  standard  work, '  Det  Danske,  Norske  eg  SveoskeSprogs 
Historic,'  8  vok.,  182d-30.  Bask,  who  had  returned  from  a  long 
journey  of  philological  exploration  to  Ruuia,  Indii^  and  Ceylon,  was 
one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  him  the  prize;  and  in  the  2l8tof 
November  1828,  when  Bask  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  Petersen  obtamed  the  poet  of  assistant^librarian.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  registrar  to  the  Secret  Archives;  in  \U\ 
he  received  the  title  of  professor;  in  1845  he  was  made  profe8M>^ 
extraordinary  of  the  northern  languages  at  Copenhagen;  and  by  the 
Danish  calendar  we  observe  that  he  now  holds  the  office  of  professo^ 
in-ordinary,  which  is  a  step  in  promotion.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Danish  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  and  other  learned  societies  of  GopenhsgHi. 

His  works  are  numerous  and  important  His  'Danmarks  Biptorie  i 
Hedenold,'  8  vols.  1834-38,  *  History  of  Denmark  in  Heathen  Timefl^' 
is  a  lucid  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  a  subject 
with  many  interesting  points.  The  sketch  of  the  political,  religioui» 
and  domestic  condition  of  the  ancient  Danes,  which  occupies  the  third 
volume,  is  considered  of  high  valuCi  His  'Handbook  of  Andent 
Northern  Qeography,'  1834,  has  unfortunately  never  advanced  beyond 
the  fint  volume.  The  index  to  the  namea  of  plaoes  mentioned  in  the 
collection  of  Icelandic  Sagss,  called  the  'Fommaima  fiogur,'  pub- 
lished in  twelve  volumes  by  the  Northern  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
finished  in  1887,  was  compiled  by  Professor  Petersen  as  an  assistanoe 
in  these  atudies.  Both  the  index  and  the  handbook  have  an  intereit 
for  English  antiquarians.  The  index  shows,  for  instance,  that 
London  Bridge  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  *  Fommsnna  So^ur.' 
In  the  learned  and  entertaining  'Chronicles  of  London  Bridge,' by 
l£r.  Bichard  Thomson  of  the  London  Institution,  we  find  that  almost 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  in  history  is  an  account  in  one  of 
tbeee  Sagas  of  its  destruction  by  a  Norwegian  aea-king  named  Olafs, 
the  very  man  who,  already  a  Christian,  afterwards  became  a  saiut, 
and  whose  church  now  atands  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  while  a  chureh 
dedicated  to  his  son  St.  Magnus  stauds  at  the  other.  Professor 
Petersen  translated  seven  volumes  of  these  Sagas  into  Danish,  and 
published  a  work  in  four  volumes  on  the  *  Voysges  and  Trsvels  of 
the  Icelanden  at  Home  and  Abroad,'  1889.  A  'Danish  Mythology 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  1849.  He  edited,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Molbech  [Molbsoh],  a  'Selection  of  hitherto  unpubli^ed 
Danish  Documenta  and  Letten  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries. 
A  very  important  work  from  his  pen  is  now  in  progress— his  *  Contzi- 
buUons  to  the  Histoiy  of  Danish  Literature*  ('  Bidrag  til  den  ^>^^ 
Literature  Historie'),  of  which  the  first  volume,  comprising  the  middle 
ages,  appeared  in  1863,  and  the  second,  comprising  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  in  1854.  He  purposes  to  continue  it  to  the  death  of 
Oehlenschloger  in  1850.  The  oontributiona  of  Professor  Petecses 
to  the  •  Athene,'  the  *  Danske  Magazm,'  and  other  periodicals  ars 
numerous ;  one  in  the  *  Athene '  is  a  poem  in  honour  of  Shakspere, 
He  is  one  of  the  supporten  of  the  new  system  of  Danish  orthogiaphy 
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propOMd  by  Raak,  And  whioh  Raik  ficat  me&tloaed  to  him  when 
thay  wer0  both  at  tchool  at  OdenMe.    [Ste  SuprLBHSNT.] 

PETIS  D£  LA  CROIX,  FRANCOIS,  a  learnt  Fraacb  Orientalist 
was  bora  at  Pans,  towards  the  close  of  1658.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
king^s  ijitarpreter  for  the  Oriental  languages,  and  reoeWed  a^  education 
to  qualify  him  for  the  same  employ mant.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  by  the  minister  Colbert  to  reside  in  the  Bast  He  spent 
MTeral  years  at  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and  Constantinopls^  where  he  beoame 
master  of  the  Axmbio,  Persian,  and  Turkish  languages.  During  his 
atay  at  tha  first-named  city  he  translated  into  elegant  Arabic  an 
acoonot  of  tha  campaign  of  Louia  XIY.  in  Holland,  which  his  oon- 
tamporaiy  Palliason  published  in  1671.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1 680, 
and  two  years  afberw^ttda  w««  sent  to  Haroooo,  as  saozetaiy  to  M.  de 
Baiat  Amaad,  who  had  bean  appointed  ambassador  to  Muley  Ismail, 
the  reiipiing  sultsa.  He  is  reported  to  have  pronounced  before  that 
aoveraign  a  spaeeh  in  Aiabio,  which  exoited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  court  1^  the  facility  of  the  delivevy  aod  the  elegance  and  purity 
of  the  styles  In  the  two  following  years  he  aooompanied  the  French 
aimameBte  against  Algiers,  under  Duquesne,  Tounrille,  and  D'Am* 
frerille,  filling  under  each  oif  these  ganeraU  the  situation  of  secretary- 
interpreler  of  the  marine,  in  wh^h  capacity  he  was  employed  to 
tvamiate  into  Turkish  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1684,  between 
France  and  the  legeney  of  Algiei-s.  In  1685  he  performed  the  same 
office  with  reapsct  to  the  negooiations  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  when 
he  gave  decisiTe  proo&  of  his  integrity  and  patriotism.  It  ii  asserted 
that  while  the  negooiations  with  the  latter  power  were  going  on  (one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  should 
pay  to  the  King  of  France  the  sum  of  600,000  livres)  Petis  was 
ofibred  a  consideimble  bribe  if  he  would  put  down  in  the  original 
irea^  Tripoli  orowns  instead  of  French  one^  which  would  have  nuule 
a  diiSneoce  of  a  sixth  part;  but  his  fidelity  to  his  80?erai^  was 
incorrnpiible.  In  1687  he  assisted  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  m  con- 
eluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  empire  of  Marocoo. 
In  shorty  it  was  throu^^  his  intervention  that  all  the  afbixs  between 
France  and  the  Sastern  courts  were  transacted  from  the  year  1630, 
when  he  was  first  employed  in  diplomacy,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Aa  a  xetrard  for  his  eminent  serrices,  Petis  was  appointed,  in  1692, 
Arable  professor  to  the  Collie  Royal  de  France,  and  after  the  death 
of  hie  father  (1695)  the  office  of  Oriental  interpreter  was  also  conferred 
upon  hioL  From  this  period  Petis  never  left  his  native  country,  but 
em|doyed  himself  in  various  translations  from  the  Eastern  langusges, 
with  most  of  wbich  he  wss  familiar ;  for,  besides  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
nod  Penian,  he  is  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  ^ith  the  Mogul, 
Armenian,  and  Ethiopian. 

He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1718,  at  the  sge  of 
alxty,  leaving  a  son  named  Alexandre  Louis  Marie,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  office  of  secretary-interpreter  of  the  marine,  and  made  likewise 
aeveral  translations  from  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish. 

His  principal  publioatioos  are—'  Les  Mille  et  un  Jours '  (*  The 
Thonsand  and  One  Dajs').  translated  from  the  Persian,  5  vols.  12mo, 
PlMJi^  1710-12;  'Contes  Turcs,'  a  translation  from  Sheikh  Zadeh, 
ISmo^  Paris,  1707;  'The  Hi»tory  of  Timur,*  trauslated  from  the 
Persian  of  Sheieled-din  AU  Yesdi,  4  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1722.  Most 
of  his  wotka  however  still  remain  in  manuscript :  these  are  his 
*naveU  through  Syria  and  fersia,  from  1670  to  1680; '  a  *  History  of 
the  Ccoqueet  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs,'  translated  from  the  Arabic  of 
Waked! ;  '  The  Bihliographioal  Dictionary  of  Haji  Ehalfah/  from  the 
Tnrkich;  a  ^History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  ftota  the  same  language; 
a  'Dictionary  of  the  Armenian  Language;'  a  work  on  'The  Auti- 
quitiea  and  Monuments  of  fiSgypt ; '  an  '  Account  of  Ethiopia ; '  a 
treatise  entitled  'Jemsalsm,  Modern  and  Ancient;'  and  several  others, 
the  titles  of  which  axe  given  at  fall  length  in  the  '  M^moire  sur  le 
Collie  Boyal,'  by  Gouje^  Pan%  1758.  In  some  biographies  of  PeUs 
de  U  Croix,  a  'History  of  Qeogis-Ehso,'  from  the  Persian  (Paris, 
1710),  is  attributed  to  him ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  the  abov^  trans- 
lation, though  edited  by  Petis,  was  the  work  of  his  father,  whose 
Christian  name  was  also  Francois. 

PETIT,  JEAN-LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Ftaia  hi  1674.  Littre^  a  ode- 
facated  professor  of  anatomy*  being  a  rssident  in  hia  father's  houses, 
inspiied  the  young  Petit  with  such  a  leal  for  the  same  study«  that  at 
twelve  yean  of  age  he  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  in  dissecSng  to  be 
appointed  to  prepare  the  subjects  for  his  preceptor's  lectures,  and  to 
be  pboed  at  the  bead  of  his  anatomical  class.  At  sixteen  he  wss 
apprentioed  to  a  surgeon ;  and  so  great  was  his  seal  in  his  studies  that 
Maiesebal,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hospital  La  Charity  on  going  verv 
early  in  the  morning  to  visit  his  patients,  more  than  once  found  Petit 
asleep  by  the  door,  awaiting  hia  arrival  that  he  might  secure  a  go<Kl 
plane  xluring  the  operatioDS.  In  1692  he  obtained  the  post  of  surgeon 
in  the  army,  and  was  in  active  service  till  1700,  when  he  returned  to 
Parisy  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery.  Here  he  delivered 
aevenl  courses  of  lectures  to  a  school  of  anatomy  and  suigery  which 
he  eatabUahed,  and  in  which  many  of  those  who  were  af terwiurds  among 
the  fiial  snigeona  in  Europe  were  pupils.  Hia  reputation  rapidly 
inofsasod,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aoademy  of  Sdenoee  at 
Paris,  of  the  Beyal  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  Isarned  societies. 
In  1781»  at  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  of 
whidi  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters,  he  was  elected  director. 
He  died  April  20, 1750^ 


Petit  was  for  many  yeara  the  most  renowned  surgeon  in  Europe^ 
and  contributed  more  to  its  advancement  as  a  science  than  any  one 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  not  only  nused  the  character  of  surgery 
in  France,  but  many  of  his  pupils  were  invited  to  ti^e  charge  of 
important  offices  in  different  parts  of  Europe;  and  by  carrying  thither 
his  improvements,  and  some  of  his  seal,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  its 
pi*ogre8s.  At  the  time  of  bis  death,  Petit  had  been  engaged  twelve 
years  in  the  composition  of  an  extended  <  Treatise  on  Surgery.'  It 
was  completed  and  published  in  1774  by  De  Lesne,  and  is  still  a 
atandord  work.  The  other  most  important  of  his  surgical  writings 
are  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,'  and  numerous  papers 
published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  surgery  and  of  the 
sciences. 

PETIT,  PETER,  was  bom  31st  of  December  1598  (Nioeron),  or  8th 
of  December  1594  ('Biog.  Univecs.,'),  at  Montlu^on,  a  small  town  in 
the  present  department  of  the  AlUer.  When  young  he  occupied 
himself  in  mathematical  studies  and  experimental  philosophy,  which 
he  afterwards  evinced  considerable  aptitude  in  applying.  In  1626  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  Controlleur  en  TElection  de 
Montlu^n,'  which  office  he  sold  in  1688,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  then  removed  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  Cardiiui 
de  Richelieu,  and  appointed  by  that  minister  to  inspect  the  sea-ports 
of  Fraooe  and  Italy.  Between  this  time  and  1649  there  were  conferred 
upon  him  the  appointments  of  provincial  commissary  of  artillary, 
intendaot  of  fortifications,  and  geographer,  engineer,  and  councillor  to 
Louis  XIIL  Upon  his  return  from  Italy  he  communicated  to  Mersenne 
a  critical  examination  of  the  *  Dioptrics'  of  Descartei^  which  led  to  his 
being  introduced  to  Fermat,  who  had  also  questioned  the  soundness 
of  the  Carterian  theory.  Subaequontly  however  he  became  very 
intimate  with  Descartes,  and  an  unreserved  supporter  of  tdl  his  doc- 
trines. In  1646-47  a  series  of  experiments,  made  by  Pbscal  snd  Petit^ 
oonfirmed  the  explanation  then  recently  given  by  Torrioelli  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  barometer  and  common  pump.  Petit  died  on  the 
20th  of  August  1667,  at  Lagni  on  the  MarncL  about  five  leagues  from 
Paris. 

The  foBowing  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Hioeron  in  the  fbrty-eecond 
volume  of  the  'M^moires  des  Hommea  Hlustres:' — 1,  <L' Usage  du 
Compas  de  Proportion,'  8vo,  Paris,  1684;  2, '  DiBOours  Chronobgiques.' 
4to,  Paris,  1636;  3,  'Carte  du  Gouvemement  de  U  Cap^e;'  4,  <  Aris 
sur  la  Conjonction  proposes  des  Mers  Octane  et  Mdditerran^  par  les 
JRividres  d'Aude  et  de  Qaronne,*  4to;  5.  'Observations  touohant  Is 
Vide  fait  pour  la  premidre  fois  en  France,  4to,  Paris,  1617;  6,  'Discours 
touchant  lesRem&les  qu'on  pent  apporter  aux  Inundations  de  la  Riviere 
de  Seine  dans  Paris,*  4to,  1658 ;  7, '  Obeervationes  aliquot  Edipeium— 
DiBsertatio  de  Latitudioe  Lutetiss  et  Maguetis  DecUnatione — Novi 
Systematis  Confutation'  publiahed  in  Duhamel's  '  Astronomy,'  Psris, 
1659-60  (the  obyect  of  the  second  of  these  tracts  is  to  prove  that  the 
latitude  of  Paris  was  not  permanent,  an  opinion  which  had  been  enters 
tained  with  regard  to  geogrsphical  positions  generally  by  the  Italian 
astronomer  Msria) ;  8, '  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  des  Comdtes,'  4to, 
Paris,  1665  (written  at  the  desire  of  Louis  XIY.,  to.lessen  the  lUarms 
of  the  people  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  1664);  9, 
'  Lettre  touchant  le  Jour  auquel  on  doit  c^ldbrer  la  Fdte  de  P4ques,' 
4to,  Pari«,  1666;  10,  'Dissertations  sur  la  Nature  du  Chaud  et  du 
Froid,'  12mo,  Paris,  1671. 

PETITOT,  JOHN,  an  eminent  pamter  m  enamel,  the  son  of  a 
sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1607.  Being  designed 
for  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  he  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  wss  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
enamels  for  the  jewellery  business.  He  wss  so  auccessful  m  the  pro- 
duction of  colour^  that  he" was  advist^d  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits. 
They  coxgointly  made  aeveral  trials^  and  though  they  atill  wanted 
many  colours  which  they  knew  not  how  to  prepare  for  the  fire,  their 
attempts  had  great  success.  After  some  time  they  went  to  Italy, 
where  they  consulted  the  most  eminent  chemists,  and  made  consider- 
able progress  in  their  art,  but  it  was  in  Englandi  whither  th^  removed 
after  a  few  years,  that  they  perfected  it 

In  London  they  became  aoquaintied  with  Sir  Theodore  Mayem,  first 
physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  an  intelligent  chemist,  who  had  by  hia 
experiments  discovered  the  principal  oolonrs  proper  to  be  need  in 
enamely  and  the  means  of  vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  inrransftd  the 
boasted  enamelling  of  Venice  and  idmoges.  Petitot  was  mtrodoced 
by  Mayem  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  service  and  geve  him 
apartments  in  WhitebalL  He  painted  the  portcaita  of  Charles  and  the 
royal  family  several  times,  and  copied  many  pictures,  after  VandyclL 
which  are  considered  his  finest  wof ks.  That  painter  gnatly  assisted 
him  by  his  advice,  and  the  king  frequently  went  to  see  him  pamt. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  fVanos  with  the  exiled 
family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  II.,  who  introduced  him 
to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  appointed  him  hii  painter  in  enamel,  and 
granted  him  a  pension  and  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the 
French  king  many  times,  ^nd,  amongst  a  vaat  number  of  portrrita^ 
those  of  the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa.  He  also 
occupied  himself  in  making  copies  from  the  moat  oelebiated  piotores 
of  Mignard  and  Lebrun. 

Petitot,  who  was  a  aealous  Protestant^  dreading  the  effects  ^f  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but  for  a  long  while 
in  vain,  to  return  to  QeneviL    The  king  employed  Bojsuet  to  endeavour 
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to  convert  him  to  KomaniBm,  ia  which  however  that  eloquent  prelate 
was  wholly  unsucoesBfoL  At  length  Louis  permitted  him  to  depart, 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  his  family.  Arrived  now  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  sought  by  such  numbers  of  friends  and 
admirers,  that  he  was  forced  to  remove  from  Geneva,  and  retire  to 
Yevay,  a  small  town  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  continued  to 
labour  till  1691,  in  which  year,  whilst  painting  a  portrait  of  his  wife^ 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died. 

Bordier,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  worked  for  fifty  years,  and 
who  painted  the  hair,  backgrounds,  and  draperies  of  his  pictures, 
married  his  wife's  sister.  In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  there  is  a 
collectioD  of  fifty-six  portraits  by  Petitot ;  but  his  principal  work  is  a 
magnificent  whole-length  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  countess  of 
Southampton,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  painted 
from  the  original  in  oil  by  Vandyck,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke.  The  enamel  is  nine  inches  and  three-quarters  high,  by 
five  inches  and  three-quarters  wide — a  prodigious  size  for  a  work  of 
this  description,  and  by  far  the  largest  that  had  been  then,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  hidf  afterwards,  executed :  it  is  dated  1642.  This  work 
was  some  years  ago  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bone,  the  enamel-painter 
and  royal  Aoademloian,  to  repair,  it  having  been  seriously  damaged  by 
a  full,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  enamel  had  been  displaced. 
Different  from  the  practice  now  adopted,  the  plate  on  which  this  was 
painted  is  formed  upon  a  very  thick  piece  of  gold,  the  back  having 
cross-bars  attached  of  the  same  metal,  filled  up  with  enamel,  the  metal 
alone  weighing  more  than  three  ounces. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Petitot  received  twenty  guineas  for 
a  portrait,  which  price  he  afterwards  nosed  to  forty.  He  generally 
used  plates  of  gold,  but  seldom  copper,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  silver, 
though  thi^  seems  improbable,  for  that  metal  generally  has  the  effect 
of  tinging  the  enamel  with  yellow.  Amongst  a  vast  number  of  his 
works  painted  in  Enghmd,  we  have  never  met  with  one  the  plate  of 
which  was  composed  of  silver.  His  custom  was  to  have  a  painter  to 
di-aw  the  likeness  of  his  sitter  in  oil,  from  which,  he  commenced  his 
enamel,  and  then  finished  it  from  life.  He  copied  those  of  Louis  XIV. 
from  the  best  portraits  of  him,  but  generally  obtained  one  or  two 
sittings  for  the  completion. 

The  pictures  which  Petitot  painted  in  England  are  executed  in  a 
more  firae  style,  and  have  a  greater  depth  and  riohness  of  tint  than 
those  executed  in  France,  whilst  the  latter  are  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  touch  and  the  exquisitely  elaborate  finish.  He 
may  be  called  the  inventor  of  enamel-painting;  for  though  subjects  of 
fruit  and  flowers  were  long  before  painted  on  this  material  for  the 
purposes  of  jewellery,  he  was  the  first  who  made  the  attempt  to 
execute  pictures,  and  it  was  he  who  at  once  brought  the  art  to  per- 
fection. The  principal  objection  to  the  tone  of  colour  of  his  works— 
a  defect  observable  in  the  pictures  of  all  other  practitioners  in  enamel 
till  the  present  centuiy — is  a  prevalence  of  purple  in  the  flesh-tints. 

He  had  a  son,  John,  who  followed  this  art  in  England,  but  his 
pictures,  though  possessing  great  merit,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
father. 

PETOFI,  SANDOR  or  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  poet,  and  more 
especially  an  eminent  song-writer,  who  may  be  called  the  Bums  of 
Hungary,  was  bom  at  F^legyhaz,  in  the  district  of  Little  Kumania,  in 
the  coimty  of  Pesth,  on  the  Ist  of  January  1828.  His  father,  who  had 
migrated  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Hungary  to  the  plains, 
bore  then  and  till  his  death  the  name  of  Petrovics,  equivalent  to 
'  Peterson,'  which  showed  that  he  was  of  Slavonic  descent ;  the  son 
changed  the  name  to  Petofi,  which  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 
Magyar  or  Hungarian  Lmguage.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  as  show- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  some  similar  instances,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  rivalrv  of  different  nationalities  has  been  pushed  to  a  disas- 
trous extreme,  the  moat  vehement  defenders  of  one  nationality  may 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  another.  Petofi's  father  was  a  butcher, 
who,  having  succeeded  in  trade,  was  anxious  to  see  his  son  in  a  pro- 
fession of  some  kind,  and  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  whether  in 
divinity,  law,  or  medicine.  The  youth  was  wild  and  unruly,  and 
extravagantly  gtij^e'Struck,  and  was  expelled  from  the  school  at  Sel- 
meCE,  to  which  his  father  had  sent  him,  for  engaging  in  some  theatrical 
performances.  Not  daring  or  not  wishing  to  return  home,  he  went  to 
Pesth,  where  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  gained  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  assisting  as  a  scene  shifter  at  the  theatre,  but  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  streets.  His  father  came  to  Pesth  in  search  of  him,  took  him 
home  by  force,  and  kept  him  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  for  about  two 
years,  after  which  he  again  sent  him  to  school  at  Oedenburg. 

The  first  thixig  that  Petofi  did  on  arriving  there  was  to  go  to  the 
barracks  and  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  an  Austrian  raiment,  which  he  under- 
stood was  to  be  quartered  in  the  Tyrol,  when  he  intended  to  desert, 
and  enjoy  a  free  life  among  the-  mountains.  The  regiment  was  sent 
instead  to  Croatia,  and  his  disappointment  was  so  great  that  he  fell 
ill,  and  continued  seriously  affected  so  long  that  the  regimental  doctor 
in  1841  recommended  his  discharge.  Being  now  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Pdpa,  near  Raab,  and  became 
acquainted  with  two  young  men  who  have  since  attained  to  some 
eminence— Orlay  as  a  painter,  and  Jokai  as  a  novelist    At  that  Ume 

Orlay  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  poet,  Jokai  a  painter,  and  Petofi  an    ^ ^, ^ ^ . 

actor,  and  all  three  failed  in  their  respective  ambitions.    Petofi,  who  j^beiug  heard  of  him;  hia  wife    has  been  long  re-married,  and  tb^rt 


soon  left  college  to  oommenoe  his  career  as  a  strolling  player,  leemi 
never  to  have  met  with  even  the  most  moderate  degree  of  saocea, 
and  was  soon  plunged  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  He  had  long  bem 
in  the  habit  of  composing  songs  for  his  own  amusement,  and  od  a  Tijit 
to  Pesth  in  1843  he  called  with  some  of  them  on  Biya,  the  editor  of 
the  '  Athensoum,'  a  popular  periodical,  mentioning  to  him  that  tbey 
were  the  composition  of  one  Petofi,  but  not  mentioning  that  Petofi 
was  himselfl  The  poems  awakened  the  attention  of  Ydrosmarty,  at 
that  time  the  leading  poet  of  Hungary,  who  predicted  tiiat  the  author 
would  soon  stand  high^  and  began  to'  exert  himself  to  bring  him  into 
notice.  Some  other  friends  procured  him  literary  employmeDt  to 
translate  into  Hungarian  a  novel  of  G.  P.  R.  James's,  entitled,  'FonA 
Days,'  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  he  set  off  for  Debreesi],  to 
gratify  his  theatrical  aspirations,  by  appearing  as  the  Prince  of  Moroooo 
in  a  translation  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice.'  He  found  his  way  bad 
to  Pesth  on  foot,  and  Yachot,  the  editor  of  the  '  DivaUap,'  or  'Journal 
of  Fashion,'  engaged  him  as  a  regular  contributor  of  poetty  to  iti  pagea 
At  this  period  he  suddenly  burst  iito  fame,  and  became  in  a  few  weeks 
the  most  popular  poet  in  Hungary.  Two  or  three  of  his  short  poam 
appeared  every  week,  and  thew  were  at  once  on  the  lips  of  the  natioD. 
The  ease  and  fluency  of  his  language  reoommended  him  even  to  the 
lowest  classes,  while  he  counted  some  of  his  warmest  admirera  amopg 
the  highest  The  sudden  tide  of  success  seems  to  have  earned  him 
off  his  feet,  and  even  his  eulogists  speak  of  him  as  having  becooie 
perhaps  the  proudest  man  in  Hungary.  His  triumphs  however  wen 
not  unmingled ;  a  novel  which  he  wrote  at  the  suggestion  of  Eotvos, 
entitled  'A'  Hoh^r  Kotele'  (<The  Hangman's  Rope*),  dropped  ^ 
bom,  and  when,  in  1845,  he  offered  a  play  to  the  managing  committee 
of  Pesth,  it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Though  in  the  same  year  he 
was  allowed  to  make  an  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Peith,  in  the 
character  of  Uho  Deserter,'  the  result  was  what  is  called  'a  deed 
failure,*  and  he  then  finally  took  the  hint  and  withdrew  from  the 
stage.  For  some  time  afterwards  he  continued  in.  the  enjoyment  of  a 
widespread  popularity ;  a  hunger  poem  under  th«  title  of  'A'  Vitea 
Janos  ('the  Hero  Jolm*),  was  reoelved  with  unbounded  applaioe^  md 
he  had  a  train  of  imitators,  even  in  the  particular  of  costume  in  which 
he  was  somewhat  eccentria  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  aft  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  whioh  found  in  him  oneof  ia 
most  ardent  admirers  and  supporters.  He  had  alwa.78  been  an  mieom* 
promising  advocate  of  the  independence  of  Hungary,  and  distioguiahad 
for  hostility  to  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  by  a  warm  fsehng  of  personil 
independence. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  it  was  Petofi  who  incited  the  students  of  the 
university  to  action  by  reading  aloud  in  the  yard  of  the  university  hii 
poem  of  '  Talpra  Magyar '  ('  Hungarians,  up  I ')  which  was  receiTed 
with  shouts  of  applause;  the  poem  was  the  same  day  issued  in  inna* 
merable  copies,  being  tJie  first  poem  printed  in  Hungary  without 
passing  the  censorship ;  and  at  the  theatre  that  evening,  after  the 
great  eventii  of  the  day,  it  was  sung  again  and  again,  the  whole 
audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  His  other  poems, '  Most  vagy  eoba' 
(*  Now  or  Never '),  and  *  Csatadal '  (*  Battle-Song '),  had  a  great influeoee 
on  the  popular  mind.  He  failed  however  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  ia 
the  National  Assembly  for  Little  Rumania,  but  aeiaed  every  oppor 
tunity  of  demonstrating  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  KoaaaUi. 
When  on  the  21st  of  Ai^fust  1848,  the  two  parties  of  the  Moderate 
and  the  Extreme  Liberals  in  the  National  Assembly  came  to  a  oonilict 
on  the  question,  if  the  words  of  command  to  the  Hunguian  anoj 
should  be  given  in  Hungarian,  or  as  they  had  always  been  before,  ia 
German,  Vorosmarty,  who  was  one  of  the  deputies^  gave  liia  vote  os 
the  side  of  the  Moderates,  who,  on  that  oooasion  were  first  hroeght 
into  a  minority  by  the  party  of  Kossuth.  Petofi,  who,  only  a  iev 
months  before  had  dedicated  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems  to 
Vorosmarty,  *<as  a  sign  of  love  and  esteem,"  on  this  occasion  wrote  a 
poetical  address  to  him  renouncing  his  friendship,  each  akasB 
concluding  with  the  lines, 

*(  I  do  not  tear  the  laurel  from  thy  brow, 
'Tis  thy  own  hand  has  torn  it  now ; " 

and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  mutual  friends,  gave  it  to  the 
public  in  the  <£letkepek'  ('Pictures  of  Life'),  a  periodical  he  m 
then  publishing  in  conjunction  with  JokaL  Soon  alter  he  excbasged 
the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  joined  the  division  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Qeneral  Bem,  who  appointed  him  hia  aide-de-camp,  i 
dispute  with  Qeneral  M^sxaroe,  who  found  fault  with  the  poet' 
inattention  to  discipline,  induced  him  to  throw  up  the  appomtasiot 
in  May  1849,  and  quit  the  service^  his  enemies  remaricing  that  the 
quarrel  was  between  a  butcher  (the  meaning  of  M^eaarosin  Hongarien) 
and  a  butchei^s  boy.  The  approach  of  the  Russ^ana  led  him  to  take 
up  arms  anew ;  he  again  became  aide-de-camp  to  Bern,  and  he  shared 
the  last  terrible  campaign  of  that  general  in  Tranaylvania.  After  one 
of  the  most  desperate  fights  of  that  period,  he  was  seen  no  more^  sa^ 
it  was  universally  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  slain.  One  of  hie 
most  spirited  poems  oontained  an  ardent  aspiration  that  be  might 
meet  death  on  the  battie-field.  His  body  however  was  never  fooad, 
and  in  1852  a  report  w^s  in  circulation  among  the  Hungarian  refngeei 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  that  Petofi  was  still  alive  and  m  oonoeal- 
ment.    Fifteen  additional  years  have  now  elapsed  without  any  tidio^ 
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Mems  little  probability  that  he  it  still  among  the  liTing.  In  the  last 
po^m  of  the  firtt  collection  of  his  works  beginning  *'  Egj  gondolat 
b^t  engemet/  he  expresses  a  horror  of  djing  in  bed,  and  puts  up  an 
ardent  prayer  for  death  on  the  battle-field. 

There  is  a  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  Petofi  up  to  1846,  in 
two  small  volumes,  of  which  a  first  edition  was  pubUshed  at  Pesth  in 
1847,  and  a  second  in  1848.  Two  additional  volumes,  containing  his 
subsequent  works,  were  seized,  and  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment after  the  defeat  of  the  revolution  of  Hungary.  Many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled  'Hangok  i  multbol*  (' Sounds 
from  the  Past '),  published  at  Leipaig  in  1851,  of  which  a  German 
translation  by  Yasfi  and  Benkb,  with  interesting  notes,  was  issued  at 
I'runswiek  in  1852,  under  the  title  of  '  Nationallieder  der  Magyaren/ 
As  the  wonderfully  idiomatic  elegance  of  the  langu^e  is  always 
Fpoken  of  as  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  poems  of  Petofi,  the 
f  reign  reader  can  hardly  expect  to  appreciate  them  with  any  approach 
to  the  relish  of  a  native ;  but  there  is  a  lightness  and  airiness  about 
the  songs  which  make  it  easy  to  believe  in  the  effect  they  are  said  to 
produce  on  the  sympathies  of  an  Hungarian  reader.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  though  Petdfi  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  wild  son 
of  nature,  be  had,  as  has  been  shown,  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of 
education;  and  he  was  in  reality  well  acquainted  with  the  German, 
French,  and  English  languages  and  literatura  Gyulai,  from  whose 
biographical  article  in  the  '  Uj  Magyar  Museum '  our  information  is 
chiefly  taken,  informs  us  that  in  English  his  favourite  authors  were 


received  opinion,  supported  by  documents,  for  Petrmrca  himself  never 
mentions  her  family  name,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Audibert  of  Noves, 
a  small  plaoe  in  the  territory  of  Avignon;  she  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  had  been  married  about  two  years  to  Hugh  de  Sade,  a 
gentleman  of  Avignon ;  when  Petraroa  first  saw  her,  she  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  attractions  of  Laura's  person  have  been  so  fully 
described  and  probably  exsggerated  by  Petraroa,  that  it  in  needless  to 
say  anything  on  the  subject  But  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  which  he 
also  praises,  seem  to  have  been  truly  remarkable  in  a  provincial  lady 
of  those  times  and  of  no  very  exalted  rank.  In  her  conduct  for  a 
long  course  of  years  towards  her  handsome,  accomplished,  and  impet- 
uous admirer,  whom  she  could  not  help  meetix^g  wherever  she  went^ 
at  parties  of  pleasure,  in  walking,  or  at  church,  she  exhibited  a  rare 
mixture  of  firmness  and  courtesy,  of  respect  for  her  own  character 
with  a  considerate  regard  for  her  enthusiastic  lover.  She  has  bean 
called  a  coquette,  but  we  ought  not  to  judge  the  conduct  of  a  French- 
woman of  the  14th  century  by  the  standaid  of  manners  in  England  or 
even  France  in  the  19th  century.  To  thos#  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  Italy  and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day,  th6  passion  of 
Petraroa  for  Laura  de  Sade  is  nothing  uncommon.  Such  attachments 
are  frequent,  and  though  often  of  a  platonic  nature,  are  certainly  not 
always  eo.  That  the  attachment  of  Petraroa  continued  to  be  platonic, 
was  owing  to  Laura*s  sense  of  duty,  or  to  her  indifference,  or  to  both, 
but  that  it  did  not  drive  her  lover  to  madness  and  ruin  was  owing  to 
her  consummate  address,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  in 


Sbakspere,  Byron,  Moore^  and  Dickens ;  and  that  he  was  accustomed  |  Petrarca's  own  confessions.    When  he  ventured  on  a  declaration,  she 


to  call  Dickens,  from  the  kindliness  which  his  writings  tend  to  inoul 
cate,  a  *'  benefactor  of  mankind."    Characteristically  enough  in  a  song- 
writer, he  regarded  B^r&nger  as  **  the  world's  greatest  poet'*    His  own 
long  poems  are  very  idferior  to  his  short  ones ;  and  in  prose  he  can 
only  be  considered  to  have  succeeded  in  some  short  tales  and  artides' 
in  the  '  ^letkepek.'    Translations  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  appeared  in  1866. 
PETKARGA,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Areszo,  in  July  1804,  was  the 
son  of  Pietro,  or  Petracoo  (an  idiomatic  form  of  Pietro),  a  notary  of 
Florence,  who  was  banished  in  1802,  at  the  same  time  as  Dante  and 
others  of  the  Bianchi  faction.    [Dahtb.]    The  true  name  of  Petraroa 
was  Francesco  di  Petracco,  or  '  Francis  the  son  of  Petracoo,'  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into   the    more    euphonic  name  of  Francesco 
Petrarca.    After  losing  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  his  native  town, 
Petracco  removed  with  his  family  to  Avignon,  where  Pope  Clement  Y. 
had  fixed  the  residence  of  the  Papal  court,  and  whither  strangers  from 
every  country  resorted.    His  son  Francesco,  after  studying  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  to 
Bologna  to  study  law,  which  was  considered  the  most  profitable  pro- 
fession.   Young  Petrarca  however  had  little  taste  for  the  law,  especially 
as  it  was  taught  in  that  age,  and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
reading  and  copying  manuscripts  of  the  dassio  writers.    His  father 
and  mother  having  died  at  Avignon  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
Petrarca  left  Bologna,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  found  that  his 
paternal  inheritsnce  was  but  little.    He  assumed  the  clerical  dressy 
without  however  having  taken  priestly  orders,  that  habit  being  then, 
OB  it  still  is,  the  customary  drefs  of  good  company  at  the  Pap^  resi- 
dence.    The  I'apal  court  at  Avignon  was  very  gay  and  even  licentious; 
and  Petrarca,  who  was  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of 
a  handsome  person,  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  fiuhionable  circles. 
But  his  love  of  pleasure  was  tempered  by  the  love  of  study.    He 
contracted  a  friendahip  with  the  jurist  SoraosOyWith  the  canon  John 
of  Florence,  who  was  apostolic  secretary,  and  with  James  Colonna, 
bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gsscony,  and  other  distinguished  men,  who  were 
fond  of  learning,  and  who  supplied  him  with  books,  a  scarce  and 
expensive  commodity  in  those  timea  Petrarca  accompanied  the  Bishop 
of  Lombes  to  his  diocese  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  in   literary  discussions  and  excursions  in  the 
mountains,  with  two  other  friends  of  similar  tastes,  whom  Petrarca 
has   recorded  under  the  classical  names  of   Socrates   and  Laelius 
('  Trionfo  d'Amore,'  ch.  4).    On  his  return  to  Avignon,  the  Cardinal 
John  Colonna,  brother  of  James,  gave  Petraroa  appartments  in  his 
own  palace,  and  l^came  his  patron;  and  when  his  father,  Stephen 
Colonna,  a  sturdy  warlike   old   baron,  but  not  illiterate,  and  well 
known  for  his  quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII.,    came  from  Rome  to 
Avignon  on  a  visit  to  his  sons,  Petrarca  was  introduced  to  him,  and 
soon  won  his  favour.    Azzo  da  Correggio,  lord  of  P^rma,  having  come 
to  Avignon  to  defend,  before  Pope  iknedictXII.,  his  title  to  that 
BO  t-ereignty  against  the  claims  of  Marsiglio  Rossi,  became  acquainted 
with   Petrarca,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  act  as  his  advocate  at  the 
Papal  chancery.    Petrarca  undertook  the  cause  and  won  it.    Asso  had 
brought  with  him  Guglielmo  Pastrengo,  a  learned  man  of  Verona,  the 


sternly  rebuked  him,  and  avoided  his  presence ;  but  when  she  heard 
that  he  was  ill,  she  ^assumed  towards  him  the  manners  of  a  friend 
interested  in  his  welfare ;  she  succeeded  in  purifying  his  passion,  and 
in  making  him  satisfied  with  her  conversation,  and  with  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  poetiy.  -  (Petrarca's  Latin  *  Epistle  to  James  Colonna, 
bishop  of  Lombes.')  She  was  probably  flattered  by  his  prldse,  which 
brought  no  imputation  on  her  character,  and  made  her  the  most  cele- 
brated woman  of  her  day.  Petrarca's  sonnets  and  cansoni  in  praise  of 
Laura  circulated  throughout  Rurope.  When  Charles  of  Luxembourg, 
afterwards  the  Rmperor  Charles  IV.,  came  on  a  visit  to  Avignon,  one 
of  his  first  inquiries  was  after  the  Laura  celebrated  by  Petraroa,  and 
being  introduced  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assembly,  he  respect- 
fully begged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  on  the  forehead  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem.  (Petrarca,  <  Sonnet '  201.)  It  was  not  however  without  a 
violent  struggle  that  Petrarca  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  her  better 
judgment  For  ten  years  after  he  had  first  seen  Laura,  his  life  was 
one  continued  strife  between  his  passion  and  his  reason.  He  left 
Avignon  repeatedly,  travelled  about,  returned,  but  was  stUl  the  samei 
Wishmg,  if  possible,  to  forget  Laura,  he  formed  a  connection  with 
another  woman,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  and  afterwards  a  daughter. 
But  still  his  mind  recurred  perpetually  to  the  object  of  his  first 
attachment.  He  took  care  of  his  illegitimate  children,  but  broke  oS 
the  connection.  For  several  years  he  fix«d  his  residence  at  Vaucluse, 
a  solitary  romantic  valley  near  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sorga,  of 
which  he  has  given  some  beautiful  descriptions.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  James  Colonna,  and  dated  June  1838,  he  sssigos  as  a  reason  for  his 
retirement^  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  vice  and  dissoluteness  of 
the  Papal  court  of  Avignon,  in  leaving  which,  he  says,  he  sang  to 
himself  the  psalm  '  In  exitn  Israel  de  .^^pto.'  He  also  says,  that  he 
was  tired  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  honour  and 
emolument  made  to  him  by  the  pope. 

Meantime,  year  after  year  rolled  on,  and  the  beauty  of  Laura  fiuled 
away.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  But  Petrarca  con- 
tinued to  see  her  with  the  eyes  of  youth.  In  the  year  1848,  while 
Petrarca  was  staying  in  Italy,  the  plague  spread  into  France  and 
reached  Avignon.  Laura  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  she  died 
after  three  days'  illness,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
her  age.  Her  death,  from  the  account  of  witnesses,  appears  to  have 
been  placid  and  resigned  as  her  life  had  been.  Petrarca  has  beautifully 
described  her  passing  away  like  a  lamp  which  becomes  gradually 
extinct  for  want  of  nourisbmentk    ('  Trionfo  della  Morte,'  ch.  L) 

When  the  news  reached  Petrarca  in  Italy,  he  felt  the  blow  as  if  he 
had  lost  the  only  object  that  attached  him  to  earth.  He  wrote  on  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  his  favourite  author,  the  following  memorandum :  "  It 
was  in  the  early  days  of  my  youth,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  year  1827,  that  Laura,  distinguished  by  her  virtues,  and 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  first  blessed  my  eyes  in  the  church  of  St  Clara, 
at  Avignon ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  city,  on  the  6th  of  the  very  same 
month  of  April,  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  1848,  • 
that  this  bright  luminary  was  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  whilst  I  was 
at  Verona,  alas  1  ignorant  of  my  calamity.    The  remains  of  her  chaste 


author  of  a  work  'DeOriginibusRerum,'  a  kind  of  historical  dictionary  ,  and  beautiful  body  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  on 


in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  considered  the  first  specimen  of  that 
kiud  of  work.  Petrarca  formed  an  intimacy  with  Pastrengo  as  well 
as  with  the  Calabrian  monk  Barlaam,  who  came  to  Arignon  on  a 
mission  from  the  emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  and  from  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  But  before  this  time  an  incident 
li&d  occurred  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  Petrarca's  life. 
On  ihe  6th  of  April  1327,  while  he  was  attending  service  in  the 
church  of  St  Clair,  at  Avignon,  he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a 
yoiinp^  lady  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  he  conceived  a  violent 
p:vMBio:i    for  her.    The  lady's  name  was  Laura.    According  to  the 
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the  evening  of  the  same  day.  To  preserve  the  painful  remembrance^ 
I  have  taken  a  bitter  pleasure  in  recording  it  particularly  in  this 
book,  which  is  most  frequently  before  my  eyes,  in  order  that  nothing 
in  this  world  may  have  any  further  attraction  for  me,  and  that  this 
great  bond  of  attachment  to  life  being  now  dissolved,  I  may  by  frequent 
reflection,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  our  transitory  existence,  be 
admonished  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  think  of  quitting  this 
earthly  Babylon,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  difiicult  for  me,  with  a 
strong  and  manly  courage^  to  aooomplish."  Petrarca's  '  Viigil/  witlr 
this  affecting  memorandum,  is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Mllau. 
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Here  begins  a  new  period  of  the  life  of  Peimrca,  and  with  it  the 
■econd  pait  of  hie  love  poetry.  Hitherto  he  had  written  yerses  in 
praise  of  Laura;  he  now  wrote  verses  '  on  Laura's  death/  He  fancied 
himself  in  frequent  oommunion  with  her  spirit ;  he  describes  her 
appeariog  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  comforting  him,  and 
pointing  to  HeaTen  as  the  place  of  their  next  meeting.  ^Sonnet  begin- 
ning 'I^vommi  il  mio  pensier/  and  the  other  *N^  mai  pietosa  madre.') 
The  second  part  of  Petrarca's  poetry  is  superior  to  the  first  in  purity 
of  fedlDg  and  loftinefls  of  thought  He  himself  felt  this,  and  blessed 
the  memory  of  her  who,  by  the  even  tenour  of  her  yirtue,  had  been  the 
.  means  of  calming  and  purifying  his  heart.  (Sonnet  249.)  More  than 
twenty  yean  after  Laura's  death,  when  he  was  himself  fast  yerging 
towards  the  graye,  and  when  he  was  able  to  think  of  her  with  more 
composure^  he  drew  from  his  memory  a  picture  of  the  heart,  the 
prindples^  and  the  conduct  of  the  woman  who  had  made  all  the 
happiness  and  all  the  misery  of  his  life.  He  describes  Laura  as 
appeariog  to  him  through  a  mist^  and  reasoning  with  him  on  the 
happiness  of  death  to  a  well  prepared  mind ;  she  tells  him  that  when 
she  died  she  fdt  no  sorrow  except  pity  for  him.  On  Petrarca  entreating 
her  to  say  whether  she  ey«r  loved  him,  she  evaded  the  question  by 
sapping  that  although  she  was  pleased  with  his  love,  she  deemed  it 
right  to  temper  his  passion  by  the  coldness  of  her  looks,  but  that  when 
she  caw  him  sinking  into  despondency,  she  gave  him  a  look  of  conso- 
lation and  spoke  kindly  to  him.    (*  Trionfo  della  Morte,'  ch.  il) 

We  have  dwelt  at  eome  length  on  this  subject  because  it  has  acquired 
an  historical  importance,  snd  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Unable  to  comprehend  feelings  with  which  they  were  unacquainted, 
some  critics  have  aneered  at  the  passion  of  Petrarca  for  liaura ;  others 
have  doubted  its  existence ;  whilst  others  again  have  disbelieved  the 
purity  ot  Laura's  conduct  We  have  now  however  sufficient  evidence 
to  e^ublish  two  facts :  1,  that  the  attachment  of  Petrarca  for  Laura 
was  reel  and  lusting :  2,  that  Laura's  conduct  was  above  suspicion. 
What  her  inward  feelings  were  towaixls  the  poet  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  and  Petrarca  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  known. 
Laura  appt-ars  to  have  been  imbibed  with  religious  sentiments,  united 
with  serenity  of  mind,  self-possession,  discretion,  and  good  sense. 
There  Lave  been  doubts  expressed  oonceming  the  identity  of  the  Laura 
of  Petrarca  with  Laura  de  Sade,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  strong 
in  favour  of  that  identity.  (De  Sade,  'Mdmoires  pour  la  Vie  de  F. 
P^irarque  ;*  Foscolo,  •  Essays  on  Petrarch ;'  BaldelU,  *  Del  Petrarca  e 
delle  sue  Opere,' 2nd  edition,  Fiesole^  1887;  and  the  article  'Noves^ 
Laure  de,'  iu  tUe  '  Biographic  Universelle.') 

But  the  life  of  Petrarca  was  not  spent  in  idle  though  eloquent' 
wailings.  He  was  an  active  labourer  in  the  field  of  learning,  and  this 
constitutes  his  real  merit  and  his  best  title  to  fame.  Besides  the  works 
which  be  wrote,  he  encouraged  literature  in  others,  and  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  pronjote  sound  studies.  Petrarca  was  a  great 
traveller  for  liis  age ;  he  visited  every  part  of  Italy,  he  went  several 
times  to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Spain,  l^erever  he 
went,  he  collected  or  copied  manu8cripti>,  and  purchased  medals  and 
othtr  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Arezzo  he  discovered  tiie  *  Institu- 
tions '  of  Quintiiian ;  at  Verona,  Cicero's  Familiar  letters ;  in  another 
place,  the  epistles  to  Atticus;  at  Li^ge  he  found  some  orations  of 
Cicfcro,  which  he  transcribed;  he  also  speaks  of  Cicero's  book  *De 
Gloria,'  of  Varro's  treatise  'De  Rebus  Divinis  et  Humanis/  and  of  a 
compilation  of  letters  and  epigrams  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  once 
seen  or  possessed,  but  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  (*  Rerum 
Memorandarum,'  b.  i)  He  was  liberal  iu  lending  isanusoripts,  and 
thus  several  of  them  were  lost  He  applied  himself  also  to  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  dark  eges,  and  he  investigated  the  means  of 
distinguishing  authentic  diplomas  and  charters  from  numerous  others 
which  were  apocryphal  (•  Epistoln  Seniles,'  b.  xv.,  ep.  6.)  He  was 
the  friend  and  instructor  of  Boccaccio,  John  of  Ravenna,  and  other 
Italian  and  foreign  contemporaries.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  library 
of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  He  encouraged  Qaleazzo  Visconti  to  found  the 
University  of  Pavia.  In  his  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  he  always  inculcated  the  advantages 
of  study,  of  tbe  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  a  moral  conduct ;  he 
always  proclaimed  the  great  superiority  of  intellectual  over  corporeal 
pleasures.  He  and  his  friend  Boccaccio  are  justly  considered  as  the 
revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy.  His  admiration  of  antiquity 
was  carried  to  excess,  not  being  tempered  by  the  light  of  criticism 
which  arose  much  later  in  Europe.  It  was  this  classical  enthusiasm 
that  led  him  to  support  the  tribune  Rienzi,  snd  attsch  too  great 
Importance  to  his  abortive  schemes.  Petrarca  beheld  Rome  as  entitled 
to  be  again  what  she  had  once  been,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  as  if 
the  thing  were  possible,  or  even  desirable.  Ihis  error  he  perpetuated 
by  his  writings,  and  his  authority  has  contributed  to  that  classical 
tendency  of  recolUctions  and  aspirations  which  has  led  a^^tray  many 
Italian  minds.  By  aspiring  to  be  what  they  cannot  be  again,  they  have 
lost  sight  of  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be  as  members  of  the  irreat 
modem  European  family. 

Petrarca  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  state  of  his  time. 
His  influence  over  the  great  and  powerful  is  one  of  the  most  extra, 
ordmay  parts  of  his  character,  but  it  is  a  weU  ascertained  fact  He 
^S^x^y'rl*^*  friendship  of  several  popes,  of  the  Correggio  lords  of  Parma, 
of  the  Colonna  of  Rome,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Carrara  of  PaduZ 
the  Gonssga  of  Hantas,  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  and  of  Charles  iv!. 


emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  invited  in  turn  by  them  all,  wsb 
consulted  by  them,  and  was  employed  by  them  in  several  affairs  of 
importance.  He  was  sent  by  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome  as  their 
orator  to  Clement  VL,  in  order  to  prevail  on  that  pope  to  remove  his 
residence  from  Avignon  to  liome.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin 
epistle  to  Urban  V.,  Clemenl^s  sucoeesor, .  urging  the  same  request^ 
and  the  pope  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  at  least  for  a  time.  In 
1340  the  senate  of  Rome  sent  him  a  solemn  invitation  to  come  there 
and  receive  the  laurel  crown  as  a  reward  of  his  poetical  merit  Petrarca 
accepted  the  invitation,  and,  embarking  at  llarseille,  landed  at  Naples, 
where  King  Robert^  himself  a  man  of  learning,  in  order  to  enhance  his 
reputation,  held  a  public  examination  in  presence  of  all  his  court 
during  three  days,  in  which  various  subjects  of  science  and  literature 
were  discussed.  At  the  termination  of  these  meetings.  King  Robert 
publicly  proclaimed  Petrarca  to  be  deserving  of  the  laurel  crown,  and 
sent  an  orator  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  to  attend  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1841,  when  Orso  dell'  AnguUlara, 
senator  of  Rome,  crowned  the  poet  in  the  Capitol,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  spectators,  and  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations. 

Petrarca  had  ecclesiastical  benefices  at  Parma  and  at  Padua,  which 
were  given  to  him  by  his  patrons  of  the  Correggio  and  Carrara  ^amilies^ 
and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  between  those  towns.  From  Padua  he 
sometimes  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  statesman 
and  as  a  lover  of  literature.  Venice  %vas  then  at  war  with  Genoa. 
Petrarca  vrrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo  from  Padua,  in  March  1351,  in 
which  he  deprecated  these  hostilities  between  two  Italian  states^  and 
exhorted  him  to  peace.  Dandolo,  in  his  answer,  praised  his  style 
and  his  g(9od  intentions ;  but  he  defended  the  right  of  Venice,  after 
the  provocations  that  she  had  received  from  her  rival.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  a  desperate  battle  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  Petrarca  wrote  from  Vauduse,  where  he  then 
was,  to  the  doge  of  Genoa,  for  the  same  laudable  purpose,  that  of 
promoting  peaca  In  the  next  year,  1353,  the  Genoese  fleet  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  Venetians  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and 
Genoa  in  its  humiliation  sought  the  protection  of  John  Visconti,  arch- 
bishop and  lord  of  Milan,  the  most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  his  time. 
Petrarca  was  staying  at  Milan  as  a  friend  of  Visconti,  who  had  made 
him  one  of  his  councillors,  and  as  such  he  was  present  at  the  solemn 
audience  of  the  deputies  of  Genoa  and  at  the  act  of  surrender.  In 
1354  Visconti  sent  Petrarca  on  a  mission  to  Venice  to  negociate  a 
peace  between  the  two  republics.  He  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction, but  failed  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  Soon  after 
John  Visconti  died,  and  his  three  nephews  divided  his  dominion 
amongst  ^hsm.  The  youngest  and  the  best  of  them,  Galeazzo, 
engsged  Petrarca  to  remain  at  Milan  near  his  person.  In  November, 
1354,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  arrived  at  Mantua  from  Germany ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Petrarca,  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  him 
before,  to  invite  him  to  his  court  Petrarca  repaired  to  Mantua,  spent 
several  days  with  the  emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Milan. 
Petrarca  wished  to  persuade  him  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy ;  but 
the  emperor,  after  being  crowned  at  Milau  and  at  Rome,  hastened  to 
return  to  Germany.  However,  before  he  left  Italy,  peace  was  pro- 
claimed between  Venice  and  Genoa.  Iu  1356  Peti-arca  was  sent  by 
the  Visconti  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor,  whom  they  suspected  of 
hostile  intentions  towards  them.  He  met  Charles  at  Prague,  and 
having  succeeded  iu  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Milan.  In  1360  he 
was  sent  by  Galeazzo  Visconti  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  compliment 
King  John  on  his  deliverance  from  his  captivity  in  England.  In  his 
''familiar  epistles  "  he  describes  the  miserable  state  of  France,  and  the 
traces  of  the  devastation  perpetrated  by  fire  and  sword.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  king  and  the  dauphin,  and  after  three  months 
spent  at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Milan.  The  next  year  he  left  Milan  to 
reside  at  Padua.  The  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  meroenaxy  bands 
called  'Companies,'  which  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  other 
Italian  princes  took  into  their  pay,  and  which  committed  the  greatest 
outrages,  and  the  plague  which  they  brought  with  them  into  Lom- 
bardy,  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Petrarca  to  remove  to  Padua. 
In  1862,  the  plague  having  reached  Padua,  he  retired  to  Venice^ 
taking  his  books  with  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  offered  to 
bequeath  his  library  to  the  church  of  St  Mark.  The  ofiTer  was 
accepted,  and  a  large  house  was  assigned  for  the  reception  of 
Petrarca  and  his  books.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  St  Mark,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion  and  others.  At  Venice^  Petrarca  was  visited  by  his  friend 
Boccaccio,  who  spent  three  months  in  his  company.  Petrarca  passed 
several  years  at  Venice,  honoured  by  the  doge  and  the  principal 
senators,  and  now  and  then  making  excursions  to  Padua,  Milan,  and 
Pavia,  to  visit  his  friends  the  Carrara  and  Galeazzo  Visconti  In  1368 
he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Galeazao's  daughter  Violante  with 
Prince  Lionel  of  England.  From  Milan  he  returned  to  Padua,  where 
he  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  pope  Urban  V.,  who  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  vt  ith 
him.  Petrarca  had  a  great  esteem  for  Urban's  character;  and  he 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  his  infirmities,  on  a  journey 
to  Rome;  but,  on  arriving  at  Ferrars,  his  strength  failed  him ;  he  fell 
into  a  swoon,  and  remained  for  thirty  hours  apparently  dead. 
Nicholas  d'Este,  lord  of  Ferrara,  and  his  brother  Hugo,  took  the 
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greatest  care  of  him,  and  he  was  restored  to  life ;  but  the  physicians 
declared  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  he  vfta  taken 
back  to  Padua  in  a  boat  Petrarca  had  been  long  subject  to  palpitli- 
tions  and  epileptic  fits,  the  consequence  of  his  too  great  application 
to  study.  From  Padua  he  removed,  in  the  summer  of  1 870,  to  Arqui^ 
a  pleasant  Tillage  in  the  Euganean  Hills,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pure  air 
and  retirement  He  built  a  house  there,  and  planted  a  garden  and 
orchard  :  this  is  the  only  residence  of  the  numerous  houses  which  he 
had  at  Parma,  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  Yaucluse,  and  other  places, 
which  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  trayellers.  In  this  retirement 
he  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeaL  Among  other  things,  he 
wrote  his  book  <De  sui  ipsius  et  multorum  aliorum  Ignorantia,' 
intended  as  a  rebuke  to  certain  Venetian  freethinkers  who,  inflated 
with  the  learning  which  they  had  gathered  from  Averroes' '  Commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,'  of  which  a  Latin  translation  had  spread  into 
Italy,  sneered  at  the  Kosaic  aocouut  of  the  creation,  and  at  the 
Scriptures  in  general.  Four  of  these  young  men  had  sought  the 
society  of  Petrarca  while  he  resided  at  Venice,  and  he  was  at  first 
highly  pleased  with  them ;  they  were  acconiplished  and  witty,  and 
fond  of  study.  But  this  sympathy  did  not  htst  long.  Petrarca  had 
no  blind  Teneration  for  Aristotle,  and  still  less  for  Averroes ;  he  was 
a  brlleyer  in  the  Scriptures,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great  bias  for 
natural  history,  in  which  hia  Tiaitors  were  skilled,  and  he  used  to 
obterre  to  them  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  "inrestigate  the 
nature  of  man  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes."  The  four 
admirers  of  Aristotle  were  scandalised  at  hia  own  freethinking  concern- 
ing thei#  oracle,  and  they  held  a  kind  of  jury  among  them  to  decide 
upon  the  true  merits  of  Petrarca.  The  verdict  was,  that  Petrarca 
was  a  good  kind  of  a  man,  but  destitute  of  real  learning,  '*  Bonus  vlr, 
sine  literie."  This  judgment  spread  about  Venice,  and  made  a  great 
noise.  Petrarca  at  first  laughed  at  it,  but  his  friends  took  up  the 
bufdnesB  seriously,  and  lurged  him  to  defend  himself,  which  he  did  in 
his  retirement  at  Arqnli,  by  the  book  already  noticed.  In  this  work 
he  acknowledges  his  own  ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time  he  exposes 
the  ignorance  of  his  antagonists.  With  regard  to  Aristotle  he  says 
what  others  have  said  after  him,  that  *'  he  was  a  great  and  powerful 
mind,  who  knew  many  things,  but  was  ignorant  of  many  more." 

The  air  of  the  Euganean  hills  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  restore 
Petrarca  to  health.  His  physician  Dondi  told  him  that  his  diet  was 
too  cold ;  that  he  ought  not  to  drmk  water,  nor  eat  fruit  and  raw 
vegetables,  nor  hat,  as  he  often  did.  But  Petrarca  had  no  faith  ip 
medicine.  He  absolutely  wrote  four  books  of  invectives  againat 
physicians.  He  valued  Dondi,  not  as  a  physician  but  as  a  philosopher, 
and  he  used  to  tell  him  so,  but  Dondi  stiil  remained  attached  to  him. 
The  news  of  Urban  V.'s  return  to  Avignon,  and  of  his  subsequent 
death,  caused  much  grief  to  Petrarca;  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
that  pontifil  His  successor  Gregory  XI.,  to  whom  he  was  also  per- 
sonally Itnowfl,  wrote  to  Petrarca,  in  1371,  a  most  kmd  letter  inviting 
him  to  his  court  But  Petrarca  was  unable  to  move.  He  was  often 
seized  with  fits,  and  sometimes  given  up  for  dead.  He  wrote  to 
Francisoo  Bruni,  the  Apostolic  secretary,  that  "he  should  not  ask^  the 
pope  for  anything,  but  that  if  his  Holiness  chose  to  bestow  on  him  a 
living  without  cure  of  souls,  for  he  had  enough  to  take  care  of  hia 
own  soul,  to  make  his  old  age  more  comfortable,  he  should  feel 
grateful,  though  he  felt  that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world,  for  he 
was  waning  away  to  a  shadow.  He  was  not  in  want ;  he  kept  two 
horses,  and  generally  five  or  six  amanuenses,  though  only  three  at  the 
present  moment,  because  he  could  find  no  more.  He  could  have 
more  easily  obtained  painters  than  transcribers.  Although  he  would 
prefer  to  take  his  meals  alone,  or  with  the  village  priest,  he  was  gene- 
rally besieged  by  a  host  of  visitorsor  self-invited  guests,  and  he  must 
not  behave  to  them  as  a  miser.  He  wanted  to  build  a  small  oratory 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  he  must  sell  or  pledge  lus  books  for  the  pur- 
pose.* (*Variamm  Epistolarum,'  the  48rd.)  Some  months  after 
(January  1372),  writing  from  Padua  to  his  old  college  friend  Matthew, 
archdeacon  of  Li^e,  he  says,  "  1  have  been  infirm  these  two  years, 
being  givra  up  several  times,  but  still  live.  I  have  been  for  some 
time  at  Venice,  and  now  I  am  at  Padua,  performing  my  functions  of 
canon.  I  am  happy  in  faaviog  left  Venice,  on  account  of  this  war 
between  the  republic  and  the  lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  I  should  have 
been  an  object  of  suspicion,  whilst  here  I  am  cherished.  I  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  country ;  I  read,  I  think,  I  write;  this 
is  my  exiatdnoe,  a3  it  was  in  the  time  of  my  youth." 

In  September  1378  peace  was  made  between  Venice  and  Francis  of 
Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  latter 
should  send  his  son  to  Venice  to  ask  pardon  and  swear  fidelity  to  the 
republic  The  Lord  of  Padua  begged  Petrarca  to  accompany  his  son. 
Petrarcft  appeared  before  the  senate,  And  pronounced  a  discourse  on 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded.  After  his  return  to  Padua 
he  wrote  his  book  'De  Republica  optime  admimstranda,'  which  he 
dedic&ted  to  his  patron  and  friend  Francis  of  Carrara. 

The  following  year  his  health  ^w  wohw :  a  slow  fever  consumed 
his  frame.  He  went  as  usual  to  Arquk  for  the  summer.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  July  one  of  the  servants  entered  his  library 
and  found  him  utting  motionless,  with  his  heAd  leaning  on  a  book. 
As  he  was  often  for  whole  hours  in  that  attitude  the  people  of  the 
house  at  first  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  their 
'  mm  quite  dead.    The  news  of  his  death  soon  reached  Padua. 


Francis  of  Carrara,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  of  Padua,  the 
bishop  and  chapter,  and  most  of  the  clergy  repaired  to  At\\\i\  to 
attelid  the  funeral  Sixteen  doctors  of  the  university  bore  his  remains 
to  the  parish  church  of  Arquh,  where  his  body  was  interred  in  a 
chapel  which  Petrarca  had  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Francesco  da  Brossano,  his  son-in-law,  raised  him  a  marble  monument 
supported  by  four  columns;  and  in  1667  his  bust  in  bronze  was 
placed  above  it.  On  one  of  the  oolunms  the  following  distich  va0 
engraved  :— 

**  Inrenl  reqaiem ;  spes  et  fortana  valete ; 
Nil  mihl  vobiscum  est,  Indite  nunc  alios." 

Petrarca  had  had  two  natural  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
son  died  before  his  father.  The  daughter,  Tullia,  married  in  her 
father^s  lifetime  Francesco  da  Brossano,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  whom 
Petrarca  made  his  heir.  He  left  legacies  to  various  friends,  and  among 
others  to  Boccaccio,  who  did  not  survive  him  long.  The  portraits  of 
Petrarca  are  numerous,  but  they  differ  from  one  another ;  that  which 
is  considered  the  most  authentic  is  at  Padua,  in  the  Episcopal  palace, 
above  the  door  of  the  library.  It  is  a  fresco  painting,  which  whs  cut  out 
of  the  wall  of  the  house  of  Petrarca  at  Padua,  wheu  it  was  pulled  down 
iu  1581.  (Val^ry,  '  Voyages  Litt^raircft')  An  engraving  of  it  is  given 
at  the  head  of  the  handsome  edition  of  Petrarca's  verses  by  Marsand. 

The  works  of  Petrarca  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  his  Italian  poetry, 
chiefly  concerning  Laura;  %  his  Latin  pootry ;  3,  his  Latin  prose. 
His  Italian  poetry,  called  '  It  Ganzoniere,'  or  '  Kime  di  Petrarca,'  con- 
sists of  above  800  sonnets,  about  60  cansoui,  and  three  short  poemi^ 
in  terza  rima,  styled  *  Trionfo  d*  A  more,*  •  Trlonfo  della  Morte,'  and 
'Trionfo  della  Fama.'  Petrarca's  'Canzooiere'  has  gone  through 
more  than  800  editions,  with  and  without  notes  and  commentaries. 
The  best  is  that  edited  by  Professor  Maruand,  2  vols.  4to,  Padua, 
1819-20,  with  a  biography  of  Petrarca,  extracted  from  his  own  works. 
The  character  of  his  poetry  is  well  known ;  its  greatest  charm  consists 
in  the  sweetness  of  numbers,  '*  enlivened  by  a  variety,  a  rapidity,  and 
a  glow  which  no  Italian  lyric  has  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree." 
(Foscolo.)  That  in  Petrarea's  sonnets  there  is  too  much  ornament^ 
that  he  indulges  too  much  in  metaphors,  that  his  antitheses  are  often 
forced,  and  his  hyperboles  almost  puerile— all  this  is  true ;  and  yet 
there  is  so  much  delicacy  and  truth  in  his  descriptions  of  the  passion 
of  love  and  of  its  thousand  affictiog  accessories  which  he  briogs 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  he  awakens  many  associations  and 
recollections  in  every  heart ;  and  this  ii  perhapa  the  great  secret  of 
the  charm  of  his  poetry,  notMritbstaudiog  its  perpetual  egotiam. 
There  is  much  to  choose  among  his  sonnets,  many  of  which,  especially 
those  which  he  wrote  after  Laura*s  death,  are  far  auperior  to  the  rest 
in  loftiness  of  thought  and  expression.  He  borrowovi  little  from  the 
Latin,  poets,  and  much  from  the  Troubadours;  but  hU  finest  imi- 
tations ore  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  He  iu3 proved  the 
materials  in  which  the  Italian  language  already  abounded,  and  he 
gave  to  that  language  new  grace  aud  freshness.  Ko  term  which  he 
has  employed  has  become  obsolete,  and  all  his  phrases  may  be  and 
still  are  used  in  the  written  language.  Far  inferior  to  Dante  in  inven- 
tion, depth  of  thought,  and  in  boldness  of  imagery,  Petrarca  is  superior 
to  him  in  softness  and  melody.  Dante  was  a  universal  poet;  he 
describes  all  passions,  all  actions:  Pvtrarca  paints  ouly  one  passion, 
but  he  paints  it  exquisitely.  There  are  some  of  his  caozoni  which 
soar  higher  than  the  r^st  in  their  lyric  flight,  especially  the  one  whio^ 
begins  **  Italia  mia,"  and  which  has  been  often  quoted ;  and  another 
which  he  wrote  in  1833,  when  a  new  crusade  was  in  contemplation.  Hia 
beautiful  canzone,  or  '  Ode  to  the  Virgin,'  with  which  he  closes  his 
poetry  about  Laura,  is  also  greatly  admired  for  its  sublimity  and  pathos. 

Petrarca's  Latin  poetry  consists,  1,  of  the  'Africa,'  an  epio  on  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a  dull  sort  of  poemf  with 
some  fine  passages:  it  was  however  much  admired  at  the  time; 
2,  Epistles,  in  verse,  addressed  to  several  popes,  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  their  return  to  Home,  and  also  to  sevet-al  friends ;  3,  Eclogues 
or  Bucolics,  which  are  acknowledged  by  himself  to  be  allegorical,  and 
were  in  fact,  like  Boccaccio's  eclogues,  satires  against  the  powerful  of 
his  time,  and  especially  against  the  papal  court  of  Avignon. 

Ginguen^,  in  his  '  Histoire  Litt^raire,'  and  others,  have  endeavoured 
to  find  the  key  to  these  allegoriea  The  sixth  and  seventh  eclogues 
are  evidently  directed  against  Clement  VI. ;  aod  the  twelfth,  entitled 
'Confllctatio,'  has  also  some  violent  invectives  against  the  Papal  oourt. 
This  cu^sumstance  has  given  rise  to  strange  surmises,  as  if  Petrarca 
were  a  secret  heretic,  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome^  belonging  to 
some  supposed  secret  society.  We  know  from  Petrarca's  own  lettersi 
especially  those  styled  '  sine  titulo,'  that  he  spoke  very  plainly  to  his 
friends  concerning  the  disorders  and  vioes  of  the  Papal  oourt^  which 
he  called  the  modem  Babylon^  the  Babylon  of  the  west^  He  says  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  sold  every  day  for  gold,  and  that  his  temple  was 
made  a  den  of  thieves ;  but  we  also  evidently  see  that  in  all  thes« 
invectives  he  spoke  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the 
abuses  of  that  discipUne,  and  not  of  the  dogmas^-things  which  have 
often  been  confounded,  both  *by  the  advocates  and  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Petrarca,  like  many  oUier  observing  meo  of  that  and  the 
succeeding  century,  could  not  be  blind  to  the  enormous  abuses  existing 
in  the  Church ;  but  their  indignation  was  poured  out  against  the  indi« 
viduals  who  fostered  those  abuses,  and  they  never  thon^t  of  attacking 
the  £sbrio  itself.    This  was  especiEdly  the  case  in  Italy.    There  might 
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be  in  that  country  secret  unbelieven  and  acoffers  at  revelatioD,  but 
there  were  no  heretios.  There  were  many  who  openly  chained  the 
pope  and  his  court  with  heinous  crime^  but  who  at  the  same  time  felt 
a  sort  of  loathing  at  the  very  name  of  heretic  or  schismatia  The 
influence  gf  traditional  veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
the  persuasion  of  its  infallibility,  remained,  although  divested  of  all 
devotion,  of  all  enthusiasm,  of  all  respect  even  for  the  person  of  the 
head  of  that  Church. 

Petraica  was  not  a  man  of  extremes :  his  dislike  of  the  Papal  court 
of  Avignon  originated  in  two  feelings,  one  of  honest  indignation 
against  its  corruptions,  and  another  of  national,  or  rather  classical 
attachment  to  Rome,  which  made  him  urge  with  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to  a  residence  iu 
that  city.  When  he  spoke  of  Babylon  he  alluded  to  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews,  to  which  he  compared  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon. 
Of  seyeral  popes,  such  as  Urban  VJ.  and  Gregory  XL,  he  sped^s  in 
his  letters  with  great  respect  and  personal  attachment.  He  went  to 
Rome  expressly  to  attend  the  jubilee  of  1360,  and,  as  he  states  in  his 
letters  to  Boccaccio  ('  Epistolso  Familiares  *),  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
the  plenary  indulgence,  and  "  with  a  firm  i-esolve  of  putting  an  end  to 
his  career  of  sin."  He  had  an  accident  on  the  road,  which  made  him 
lame,  and  which  he  said  was  a  salutary  punishment  for  his  sins.  He 
gives  some  account  of  that  jubilee,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  Rome  on  the  occasion.  After  having  visited  the 
churches  and  performed  his  devotions,  he  wrote  that  *'  he  had  now 
become  free  from  the  plague  of  concupiscence,  which  had  tormented 
him  till  then,  and  that  in  looking  back  to  his  past  life  he  shuddered 
with  shame."  ('Epistolss  Seniles,'  viii.  1.)  So  much  for  those  who 
would  persuade  us  that  Petrarca  was  a  concealed  heretic  His 
hostility  was  local  and  personal ;  it  was  directed  against  Avignon,  and 
not  against  Rome ;  against  the  corrupt  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  not 
against  the  Church  itself.  Petrarca  however,  although  religiously  dis- 
posed, was  far  from  superstitious.  He  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  age 
who  spumed  astrology,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  cardinal  had  nearly 
persuaded  Pope  Innocent  YI.  that  he  was  a  magician,  because  he  was 
familiar  with  strange  books — a  very  serious  charge  in  those  times. 
Petrarca's  letter  of  advice  to  Boccaccio,  when  he  thought  of  turning 
monk,  is  ft  lasting  monument  of  sound  religion  and  good  sense. 

The  Latin  epistles  of  Petrarca,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  the 
most  important  of  his  prose  writings.  They  embrace  a  stormy  and 
confused  period  of  nearly  half  a  centurv,  for  the  history  of  which 
many  of  them  afford  trustworthy  materials.  Petrarca  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  enlightened  travellers  of  modern  Europe ;  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  many  important  events;  he  corresponded  with 
kings,  emperors,  popes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  learning, 

^fessor  Levati,  of  Milan,  has  composed  out  of  the  *  Epistles  *  of 
Petrarca  an  entertaining  work  descripUve  of  the  manners  and  history 
of  his  age,  in  which  he  gives  copious  extracts  translated  into  Italian, 
'  Viaggi  di  Francesco  Petrarca  in  Franda,  in  Qermania,  ed  in  Italia,' 
6  vols.  8vo,  Milan,  1820.  Professor  Meneghelli,  of  Padna,  published 
in  1818  '  Index  F.  Petrarchn  Epistolarum  quss  edita  8unt>  et  quae 
adhuc  loeditfis;'  but  his  list,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  not  complete. 
Domenioo  de*  Rosetti,  of  Trieste,  has  published  a  bibliography  of  the 
works  of  Petrarca,  their  various  editions,  commentators,  Ac. ;  and  he 
has  also  edited  a  biography  of  Petrarca  by  his  friend  Boccaccio, '  Serie 
cronologioa  di  edizioni  delle  Opere  di  Petrarca,'  Trieste,  1834. 
^  The  other  prose  works  of  Petrarca  are :— 1.  *  De  Remediis  utiiusque 
Fortune,'  libri  ii  2.  *  De  Vit&  SoUtari&,'  lib.  \L  3.  *  De  Otio  Religio- 
sorum,'  lib.  ii  4.  *  Apologia  contra  Galium.'  6.  *  De  Officio  et 
Virtutibus  Imperatoris.  6.  '  Rerum  Memorandarum,'  libri  iv.  In 
this  work,  in  which  he  has  imitated  Valerius  Maximus,. without  how- 
ever borrowing  from  him,  Petrarca  quotes  a  va&t  number  offsets  from 
ancient  and  modem  history,  each  illustrative  of  some  principle  of 
moral  philosophy ;  it  is  in  fact  a  treatise  of  practical  ethics.  7.  '  De 
verA  SapientlA,'  being  dialogues  between  a  sophist  and  an  uneducated 
man.  8.  '  De  Contemptu  Mundi,'  being  imagmaty  dialogues  between 
the  author  and  St  Augustine.  Petrarca  had  studied  the  Latin  &thers 
attentively.  9. '  Vitaram  Yirorum  illustrium  Epitome.'  Another  and 
ampler  work  of  Petrarca  under  the  same  title,  of  which  the  one  just 
mentioned  is  only  an  abridgement,  has  remained  inedited,  but  an 
imperfect  Italian  translation,  by  Donate  degli  Albanzoni,  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1527  (D.  de  Rossetti,  *  Petrarca,  Qiulio  Celso,  e  Boccacdo, 
illustrazione  BibUologica,'  Trieste,  1828).  10.  'De  VitA  Beat&.'  11. 
'De  ObedientiA  ac  Fide  UxoriA.'  12.  *Itinerarium  Syriacum.'  18. 
Several  orations,  *  De  AvaritiA  vitandA,'  'De  Libertote  capescendA,'  &c. 
Of  his  Latin  style  the  following  judgment  is  giyen  by  an  Italian 
scholar : — "  In  modelling  his  style  upon  the  Roman  writers,  he  was 
unwilling  to  neglect  entirely  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  phrase- 
ology was  more  appropriate  to  his  subjects;  and  the  public  affairs 
being  at  that  period  transacted  in  Latin,  he  could  not  always  reject 
many  of  those  expressions  whieh,  although  originating  from  bsrbarous 
ages,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  universities,  and  were 
the  more  intelligible  to  his  readers.  In  sacrificing  gravity  he  gained 
freedom,  fluency,  and  warmth ;  and  his  prose,  though  not  a  model 
for  imitation,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imitators,  because  it  is  original 
and  his  own."  (Foscolo  «0n  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.')  Petrarca's 
•Orera  Omnia'  were  published  at  Basel  in  1681,  2  vols.  foUo. 

PETRO'NIUS  A'RBITER  is  the  name  of  the  author,  or  supposed 


author,  of  a  kind  of  novel  in  Latin,  of  which  we  have  only  fragment^ 
descriptive  of  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Romans  under  the  em f lire. 
Several  young  debauchees,  one  of  whom  is  the  chief  narrator,  are 
represented  strolling  about  Campania,  and  then  proceeding  by  sea  to 
Croton ;  they  meet  with  numerous  adventures  with  men  and  women 
of  various  ranks,  but  all  as  proOigate  as  themselves.  Both  the 
descriptions  and  the  dialogue  are  extremely  obscene,  and  serve  to 
corroborate  the  testimony  of  Juvenal  and  other  writers  as  to  the 
excessive  deprarity  of  morals  under  the  empire.  As  a  picture  of 
manners  the  work  is  not  without  its  value,  though  it  is  totally  unfit 
for  general  readers.  The  style  b  flu«-nt,  and  the  language  is  considered 
classical  The  episode  entitled  ' Trimalcion's  Feast'  is  a  curious 
description  of  a  banquet  given  by  a  pompous  wealthy  freedman.  The 
narrative  is  intermixed  with  verses  and  fragments  of  poems,  one  of 
which  refers  to  the  civil  wars  of  Csesar,  and  contains  a  very  strong 
invective  against  the  corruption  of  Roman  manners.  The  prose 
narrative  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  satire  on  Nero  and  his 
court,  but  this' supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
Indeed  the  age  of  the  work  is  not  ascertained,  and  some  date  it  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Ignarra, '  De  Paliestra  Neapolitana.') 
Caius  Petronius,  a  man  of  high  rank,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (*  AnnaL/ 
xvi.  18,  19)  as  being  for  a  time  a  favourite  of  Nero,  and  minister  of 
his  pleasures,  **  arbiter  elegantisB,"  which  may  be  translated  "  umpire 
of  fsfihion  and  master  of  the  ceremonies."  Being  afterwards  discarded 
by  Nero  through  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  and  expecting  his  sentence 
of  death,  he  anticipated  it  by  causing  bis  veins  to  be  opened  in  the 
bath,  and  allowing  himself  to  die  gradually  while  conversiug  with  his 
friends  on  light  subjects  (▲.D.  66).  He  is  stated  during  this  iuterval 
to  have  written  an  account  of  Nero's  secret  debaucheries,  which  he 
sent  to  the  emperor.  Whether  the  fragment  which  we  have  was  part 
of  this  work,  or  whether  it  was  written  by  another  Petronius,  has  been 
much  disputed.  The  best  edition  of  Petronius  is  that  by  P.  Buruaun, 
2  vols.  4to,  1748,  in  which  all  the  various  opinions  on  the  work  aud  its 
author  are  given. 

PETROV,  VASSILI  PETROVITCH,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
at  Mosoow,  where  he  was  bom  in  1786.  While  iu  the  Zaikouospasskoi 
school  in  ^at  city  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  aptitude  for  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  also  by  a  natural  eloquence,  and  fluency  of 
ideas  and  worda  It  was  not  however  until  his  twenty-seventh  year 
that  he  composed  the  ode  on  Catharine's  coronation,  which  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  and  protection  of  the  enfpress,  and  of  many  of  the 
nobles  at  her  court,  and  especially  of  Prince  Potemkin.  For  a  time 
he  held  the  appointment  of  reader  to  the  empress,  but  at  his  pressing 
solicitations  obtained  leave  to  travel  He  visited  England,  and  several 
other  countries,  from  the  year  1772  to  1774.  After  his  return  he  was 
made  imperial  librarian,  which  situation  however  he  resigned  in  1780 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  he  retired  with  a  pension  to  a  village  in 
the  government  of  Orlov.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between  literary 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  visiting  Moscow  every  winter  for  the  purpose 
of  aviuling  himself  of  its  libraries.  So  diligent  were  his  habits  of  study, 
that  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  began  to  learn  the  modem  Qreek  language. 
He  died  December  4-16, 1799,  iu  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  original  works  appeared  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
1811 ;  besides  which  there  is  a  translation  by  him  of  Virgil's  '^neid,' 
in  2  vols.,  1781-86.  His  poems  consist  chiefly  of  odes  and  epistles;  and 
although  they  have  now  lost  much  of  their  first  interest,  having  betn 
written  upon  particular  occasions,  many  of  the  odes  arc  stamped  by 
high  poetical  beauty  and  merit,  by  vigour  and  originality  of  ideas,  and 
by  energy  of  expression,  though  his  versification  is  occasionally  harsh 
and  his  diction  not  sufficiently  polished.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
however  that  at  tho  time  Petrov  began  to  write  the  language  itself 
had  not  received  that  refinement  which  it  now  possesses  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  much  for  his  native  literature.  Merzliakov  calls  him  the 
"philosopher  bard,"  and  says  that  he  <* abounds  in  transcendent 
imagery,  traced  vrith  a  pen  of  fire." 

PETRUS  APONIS.    [Abjlko,  Pibtro  dl] 

PETRUS  HISPA'NUS^  a  native  of  Lisbon,  son  of  a  physician  named 
Julian,  became  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  scienoeB,  parti- 
cularly that  of  medicine,  the  practice  of  which  he  followed  for  some 
time  with  great  reputation.  He  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and 
advanced  by  degrees  to  high  preferment.  After  being  Archbishop  of 
Braga  in  Portugal  (Braoara  Augusta),  he  was  made  cardmal  by 
Grcgoty  X.  in  1278 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Adrian  ▼.  he  was  elected  to 
the  pontifical  dignity,  September  18,  1276.  He  took  the  name  of 
John,  and  styled  himself  on  his  seal  Joannes  XX. ;  but  in  Uk  epitaph 
at  Viterbo  he  is  called  Joannes  XXI.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
pontificate  was  to  confirm  Adrian's  revocation  of  the  famous  consti- 
tution of  Gregory  X.  (enacted  at  the  Council  of  Lyon,  1274),  which 
ordered  that  the  cardinals  should  be  strictly  shut  up  in  the  conclave 
during  their  election  of  a  new  pope.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist 
the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  sent  legates  to  the  different  princes  of 
Europe  to  persuade  them  to  engage  in  a  fresh  crusade  against  the 
SaraceniL  He  died  at  Viterbo,  about  eight  months  after  his  elevation 
to  the  holy  see,  May  17, 1277,  of  the  injuries  occasioned  by  the  falling 
of  the  roof  of  his  bed<chamber.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  himself, 
and  a  great  patron  of  learning  in  othen ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  eminent  for  piety  and  holiness  of  life.  He  wrote  aeveral 
works  on  medicine,  logic,  &&,  o5  which  the  greater  part  an  still 
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nnpubliBhed.  A  lut  of  their  titles  may  be  seen  in  daconiuB,  '  Vita 
Ponti£  et  Cardd./  torn,  ii,  p.  213.  The  most  celebrated  ia  a  short 
medical  treatise  entitled  '  Thesaurus  Pauperam,  sen  de  Medendis 
Corporis  Humani  Morbis  per  Euporista,'  of  which  there  are  scTeral 
editions.  It  was  first  printed  in  1476,  foL,  Antwerp ;  the  last  edition 
was  published  in  1677, 16mo,  Paris,  with  a  sort  of  continuation  by 
J.  Liebault,  entitled  *  Thesaurus  Sfuiitatis,  Paratu  facilis/  A  Spanish 
translation  was  published  at  Yalladolid  in  1672,  and  an  English  one 
by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  8to,  London,  1585.  It  consists  of  ninety  chapters, 
containing  a  short  account  of  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  is  given  a  quantity  of  medical  formulae  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  i^ysiciana,  to  which  is  now  and 
then  added  the  word  '  expertum/  It  is  not  of  much  value,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  that  is  foolish  and  superstitious.  In  the  collected 
edition  of  the  works  of  Isaac  (commonly  called  '  Isaac  Israelite'),  fol., 
Ludg.,  1515,  there  are  three  trea^fies  by  Petrus  Hispanus  :  one  entitled 
'Commenlarium  singulare  super  LibrumDietarum  Universalium  Isaac^' 
foL,  zi.-ciiL ;  the  second  a  commentary  on  Isaac's  work,  *  De  Disetis 
Particularibusy'  foL,  ciilclyi ;  and  the  third  on  his  work  < De  Urinis/ 
fol,  clvL-cciii. 

PETTIGliEW,  THOMAS  JOSEPH,  was  the  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary in  Fleet-street,  London,  who  placed  him  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  under  the  celebrated  Abernethy.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1812.  In  early  life  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  surgeon  to  each.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  his 
librarian  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  In  this  capacity  he  published 
the  *  Bibllotheca  Sussexiana,'  a  descriptive  catalogue,  with  historical 
and  biographical  notices  of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  books  con- 
taified  in  the  library  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  His  intro- 
duction to  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  may  be  said  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  examination  of  the  mummies,  or 
embalmed  dead  of  Egypt.  He  investigated  a  large  number  of  these 
personally,  and  formed  a  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  andent 
Egypt.  He  has  given  an  account  of  his  various  researches  on  this 
subject  in  his  '  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  an  account  of  the 
worship  and  embalming  of  the  Sacred  Animals ;'  and  he  has  pursued 
the  same  subject  in  his  'Preliminary  Essay  and  Specimen  of  an 
intended  Encyclopaedia  Egyptians.'  The  antiquities  and  history  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  have  also  occupied  Mr.  Pettigrew's  atten- 
tion, and  he  has  written  a  work  on  this  subject,  entitled,  'On 
Superstitions  connected  with  the  Histoi-v  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.'  This  work  was  published  in  1844,  and  contains  a 
variety  of  curious  information  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  of  whidi  he  is  at  present  the  treasurer.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  the  meetings  of  this  association, 
and  has  contributed  laigely  to  the  interest  of  its  proceedings.  He 
has  also  contributed  extensively  to  the  < Archaeological  Journal' 
published  by  this  association. 

Although  so  well  known  as  an  archaeologist)  Mr,  Pettigrew  has  not 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  profession.  Early  in  his  medical 
career  he  published  his  '  Views  of  the  basis  of  the  Brain  and  Cranium.' 
He  has  also  published  papers  on  hydrophobia,  cholera,  and  other  pro- 
fessional subjects.  He  was  formerly  surgeon  to  the  Charing-cross 
Hospital,  to  the  Boyal  Dispensary  for  Children,  and  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans. 

As  a  literary  man  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  known  by  his  'Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Lettsom ; '  his  '  Medical  Portrait  Gallery, 
or  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons ; '  and  his  '  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.'  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Gottiogen,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Maneille,  and  other  Bcientifio  and 
professional  siocietiea  in  Europe.     [See  Sopplbment.] 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  political  economist,  was  born 
May  16th',  1628,  at  Romsey  in  Hampshire,  where  his  father  carried  on 
the  busiueas  of  a  clothier.  After  remaining  until  the  age  of  fifteen  at 
the  grammaiHschool  of  his  native  place,  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  Caen  in  Normandy.  On  his  return  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
navy,  bat  the  time  which  he  spent  in  this  service  must  have  been 
shor^  aa  in  1643  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  and  spent  three  years 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  During  this  intwval  he  studied 
medicine  and  anatomy.  In  1648  he  published  a  small  work,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Samuel  HarUib,  recommending  the  extension  of  education  to 
objects  oonnected  more  immediately  with  the  daily  business  of  life. 
Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  ^visitors  appointed  by 
the  parliunent  had  ejected  the  royalists,  and  employed  himself  in 
giving  instruction  in  anatomy  and  chemistry;  in  1649  he  was  created 
Doctor  of  Phjsic,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  Brazen-nose  College.  In 
1650  he  waa  appointed  to  the  anatomical  professorship  in  the  university. 
He  waa  an  active  member  of  a  society  instituted  in  Oxford  for  the 
cultivation  of  natural  science,  and  which  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  Royal  Society.  When  the  Royal  Sodetv  was  established,  he 
was  one  of  the  counciL  In  1652  the  period  of  his  good  fortune  com- 
menced by  hi«  appoiutment  as  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland.    In 


1654  he  was  employed  in  that  country  in  the  survey  of  forfeited 
estates,  a  work  which  he  performed  with  great  ability.  He  was  subse- 
quently engaged  as  a  commissioner  in  dividing  these  lands  amongst 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army,  when,  besides  the  land 
allotted  to  him,  he  made  advantageous  purchases.  He  also  acted  as 
secretary  to  Henry  Cromwell,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  appears 
however  to  have  been  well  received  by  Charles  IL  at  the  Restoration, 
and  in  1661  was  knighted.  Sir  William  Petty  died  at  his  house  in 
Westminster,  December  16th,  1,687,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
his  native  town,  where  a  plain  stone  marks  his  grave,  with  the  simple 
inscription  :-<"  Here  lyes  Sir  William  Petty."  The  widow  of  Sir 
William  Petty  was  created  Baroness  Shelburue.  He  left  two  sous  and 
a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  titio,  but  dying  without 
issue,  it  was  revived  in  Henry,  the  second  son,  great  uncle  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Sir  William  Petty  was  the  author  of  several  scientific  works  and 
inventions,  and  various  papers  on  mathematical  and  chemical  subjects 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ;'  but  he  is  far  better  known  in  the 
present  day  as  a  writer  upon  trade  and  commerce  and  political  arith- 
metioL  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  his  pursuits,  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  nearly  all  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his 
oontemporaries.  The  '  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,'  one  of  his  best 
works,  contains  valuable  information  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  aud  gives  the  first  comparatively 
authentic  account  of  the  population.  Sir  William  Petty  clearly  foresaw 
the  advantages  of  a  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The  survey  of 
Ireland  which  he  made  during  the  Protectorate  continues,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  be  a  work  of  reference  in  courts  of 
law  in  matters  relating  to  landed  property.  His  treatise  on  'Taxes 
and  Contributions,'  published  in  1667,  contains  in  general  sound  views 
on  the  subjects  of  finance  and  revenue;  and  in  this  work  Uie  doctnne 
was  first  clearly  stated,  though  only  in  an  incidental  manner,  that  the 
labour  required  for  the  production  of  commodities  alone  determines 
their  value.  The  'Political  Arithmetic'  treats  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  population,  particularly  with  reference  to  London.  His  predictions 
concerning  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  are  amusing,  and  do  not 
exhibit  his  usual  acuteness.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  he  calculated 
that  the  population  of  London  doubled  itself  in  40  years,  and  that  of 
England  in  860  years;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the  population 
must  reach  a  stationary  poiut  before  1840,  at  which  period  it  would 
be  ten  millions  for  the  metropolis,  and  alto  ten  millions  for  the  rest  of 
England.  "  Wherefore  (he  remarks)  it  is  certain  and  necessary  that 
the  growth  of  the  city  must  stop  before  the  said  year  1840."  Sir 
William  Petty  published  his  'Quantulumcunque'  (a  treatise  on  money) 
in  1682,  at  which  period  the  question  of  the  monetary  circulation  was 
of^reat  interest.  He  recommended  that  one  metal  ahould  be  made 
the  uniform  measure  of  value,  in  which  view  he  was  supported  by 
Locke :  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proposed  both  the  precious  metals.  The 
subject  is  treated  with  great  ability,  but  the  error  of  his  time  is  per- 
ceptible in  some  of  his  arguments,  which  show  that  he  entertained  the 
false  notion  that  there  was  something  about  gold  and  silver  distin- 
guishing them  as  articles  of  commerce  from  sll  other  commodities. 
In  this  work  he  condemned  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest^ 
observing  that  there  might  as  well  be  laws  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
exchange;  and  he  exposed  the  prevailing  fisUaoy  that  a  country  jdaj 
be  drained  of  cash  by  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  A  li»t  of  the 
remainder  of  Sir  William  Patty's  works  is  given  in  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.' 

PEYER,  JEAN-CONRAD,  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen  in  1653.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Basel  and  at  Paris,  and  having  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  former  university,  returned  to  practise  at 
his  native  town.  He  held  there  successively  the  professorships  of 
eloquence,  of  logic,  and  of  the  phjrsical  sciences:  but  his  present 
reputation  is  derived  chiefly  from  his  having  first  clearly  described  the 
little  bodies  which  are  scattered  in  patches  along  the  end  of  the  small 
iotestines^  and  which  are  therefore  commonly  called  Foyer's  glanda 
He  died  in  1712.  Besides  his  work  on  the  intestinal  glands,  Payer 
wrote  numerous  detached  papers  on  mprbid  anatomy,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  the  early  cultivators,  and  a  few  on  practical 
medicine  and  comparative  anatomy. 

PFEFFEL,  QOTTUEB  CONRAD,  was  bom  June  28th,  1786,  at 
Colmar,  where  his  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  office  for  foreign 
affairs.  His  parent  dying  in  1788,  Pfeffel  ivas  left  entirely  to  the 
charge  of  an  excellent  mother.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence;  but  this  plan  was  entirely  frustrated  by  a 
severe  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  terminated  in  his  total  blindness 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  married  about  two  years  after  this 
misfortune,  and  at  a  later  period  (1778)  obtained  permission  to  estab- 
lish at  Colmar  a  militair  seminary  for  the  education  of  Protestant 
youths,  in  conducting  which  he  had  an  able  colleague  in  his  friend 
Hofrath  Lerse.  Among  his  pupilsi^who  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  Swiss 
families,  were  many  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves.  The 
changes  produced  by  the  French  Revolution  however  caused  his  school 
to  be  broken  up,  and  Pfe£Eel  henceforth  applied  himself  entirely  to 
those  literary  occupations  whiob,  notwithstanding  his  blindneas,  ho 
had  before  pursued  at  intervals.    In  1808  he  was  made  president  of 
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tlie  Evasgelksftl  Coiunstory  at  Colmar,  then  reoentiy  eBtablkhed.  He 
died  May  Ist^  1809,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  ninth  yolnme  of 
his '  Poetiflohen  Yenache.' 

Hie  poems  generally  display  shrewdness  and  humour,  together  with 
a  strong  vein  of  moral  and  religious  feeling ;  but  his  peot^iar  power 
shows  itself  most  in  his  fables,  which  have  frequently  an  epigrammatic 
energy  and  a  piquant  turn  of  expression  that  render  the  moral  couched 
in  them  additionally  striking  and  effectiye.  Besides  these  and  his 
tales,  his  other  productions  cousiflt  chiefly  of  poetical  epistles,  epigrams, 
ballads,  and  lyrical  pieces.  In  addition  to  these  original  compositions 
he  translated  (very  freely)  a  great  many  dramatic  pieces  from  the 
French,  which  he  published  in  five  separate  volumes  or  collections, 
from  1765  to  1774.  His  own  dfamatie  attempts  were  deficient  in 
subtained  interest  and  effSsct 

PFEIFFER.  MADAME  IDA,  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  her 
travels,  including  two  journeys  round  the  world,  was  bom  about  1795 
in  the  city  of  Vienna.  Her  maiden  name  was  Reyer.  She  says  that 
from  her  infancy  she  had  a  longing  to  see  the  world;  that  when  she 
was  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  shb  read  nothing  so  eagerly  as 
voyages  and  travels;  that  die  made  many  journeys  with  her  parents, 
and,  after  she  was  married,  with  her  husband;  and  that  she  only  took 
to  staying  at  home  when,  her  husband's  afiairs  requiring  his  presence 
partly  in  Vienna  sod  partly  in  Lemberg,  the  superintendence  of  the 
education  of  their  two  sons  was  committed  entirely  to  her.  Her 
husband  having  died,  and  the  eons  being  established  in  life,  she 
resolved  to  mske  a  journey  to  Palestine,  in  order  "to  have  the 
ine£B[ible  delight  of  treading  those  spots  which  our  Saviour  had 
hallowed  by  his  presence."  She  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty  years  funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  She  left  Vienna 
in  March  1842,  and  returned  to  that  city  in  December  the  same  year. 
She  kept  a  diary,  which  she  published  after  her  return^  without  her 
name,  under  the  title  of  'Reise  einer  Wienerin  in  das  HeUige  Land' 
('Journey  of  a  Vienna- Woman  in  the  Holy  Land '),  12mo,  Vienna,  2  vols. 
This  journey  included  Constantinople^  Brussa,  Beirut,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem, 
the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Nazareth,  Damascus,  Baalbeok,  the 
Libanus,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  Desert  to  the  Red  Sea ;  then  back 
by  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  ftc,  to  Vienna. 

Madame  Pfei£Eer's  next  travels  were  performed  in  1805,  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Iceland,  and  were  published  with  her  name,  under  the 
title  of '  Reise  nach  dem  Skandinavischen  Norden  und  der  Insel  Island, 
im  Yahre  1845,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Pesth,  1846. 

On  the  29th  of  June  1846  Madame  Pfeifier  set  out  from  Hamburg 
In  a  Danish  brig,  on  her  first  journey  round  the  world,  and  reached 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  16th  of  September.  She  left  Rio  on  the  8th  of 
December  in  an  English  vessel  for  Valparaiso,  where  she  landed  on 
the  2nd  of  March  1847.  After  remainiog  Uiere  a  fortnight  she  took 
passage  in  a  Dutch  ship  for  Maoao,  touohmg  on  the  way  at  Otaheite, 
and  reached  Macao  on  the  8th  of  July.  She  went  in  a  Chinese  junk 
to  Canton,  accomplished  her  return  safely  to  Hong-Kong,  and  then 
took  passage  by  a  British  steamer  to  Ceylon.  She  lauded  at  Point  de 
Qalle  on  the  17th  of  October,  visited  Candy,  and  took  her  departure 
from  Colombo  on  the  17th  of  October  in  another  British  steamer  for 
Calcutta,  where  she  landed  on  the  4th  of  November.  In  December 
she  steamed  up  the  Ganges  to  Benares,  and  then  travelled  overland  by 
Allahabad  and  Agra  to  Delhi,  where  she  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January 
1848.  From  Delhi  she  travelled  in  a  bullock-waggon,  with  native 
drivers  only,  and  reaehed  Bombay  on  the  16th  of  March.  From 
Bombay  she  proceeded  in  an  English  steamer  to  Bassora,  calling  at 
Muscat  and  Bushire.  She  was  next  taken  by  the  government-boat 
from  Bassora  up  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June  she  set  out  to  ride  with  a  caravan 
to  Mosul,  and  thence  to  Tabria,  where  she  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
August,  after  a  journey  of  great  danger,  diflBculty,  and  privation, 
without  another  European  in  company,  and  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  native  languages.  She  travelled  by  caravan  to  Erivan,  and 
by  post  to  Tiflis,  whence  she  made  her  way  to  Redout-Kald  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  a  Russian  steamer  she  reached 
Kertch,  and  by  another  Odessa,  calling  on  the  way  at  Sebastopol  on 
the  29th  of  September.  -From  Odessa,  which  ^he  left  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  she  proceeded  by  steamers  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Athens, 
and  Trieste,  where  she  arrived  on  the  SOth  of  October.  She  entered 
Vienna  on  the  4th  of  November  1848,  having  gone  round  the  globe  in 
two  years  and  three  months^  and  traversed,  by  her  own  reckouiog, 
about  40,000  miles  by  water,  and  2760  miles  by  land,  independently  of 
many  small  excursions.  She  pubfished  an  account  of  these  travels 
under  the  title  of  'Eine  Frauenfahrt  um  die  Welt;  Reise  von  Wien 
naoh  Brasilien,  Chili,  Otaheiti,  China,  Ost-Indien,  Persien,  and  Elein- 
Asien,'  8  vols.  12mo,  Vienna,  1850.  The  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  of  •  A  Woman'a  Jomney  round  the  World, 
f)^™^*®""*  ^  ^«^»  Cl>%  TahiU,  Chins,  HindosUn,  Persia,  and 
^?f«  ^^''^  "*  Unabridged  Translation  from  the  German  of  Ida 
Pfeifier,'  12mo. 

In  April  1851  Madame  Pfeiff'er  came  to  London,  prepaiatoty  to 
undertakmg  another  journey,  towards  which  the  Austrian  government 
had  given  her  lOOi.  She  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Great 
S^iS*^®".?,  .^^'■y*  ^^  took  her  departure  from  the  Thames  on 
the  27^  of  May,  m  a  sailing-vsssel,  for  the  Cfcpe  of  Good  Hope,  where 
•he  arrived  on  the  11th  of  August.    From  the  Cape  she  passed  by 


Singapore  to  Borneo^  in  which  island  she  travelled  much  in  the  interior 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  Dyaks.  She  left  Borneo  on  the  22Dd  of  May 
1852,  and  proceeded  to  Batavia  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  island 
of  Java,  whence  she  passed  to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  reaching  Padang, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Dutch  settlements^  on  the  13th  of  July.  In 
Sumatra  she  visited  the  cannibal  tribes  of  the  Batacka^  and  by  her 
calm  and  fearless  bearing  converted  them  into  friends.  This  was  an 
exceedingly  fatiguing  as  well  as  dangerous  excursion.  She  reached 
PadaDg  on  her  return  on  the  7th  of  October,  having  travelled  in 
Sumatra  altogether  700  miles  on  horseback,  and  150  miles  on  fook  She 
afterwards  returned  to  Batavia,  whence  ahe  proceeded  by  sea  to  Sam*- 
rang,  on  the  west  ooast  of  Java,  and  visited  several  places  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  From  Java  she  went  by  steamer  to  Macassar, 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the  island  of  Celebes.  Thence, 
after  a  very  short  stay,  rain  having  set  in,  she  went  to  the  islands  of 
Banda,  Coram,  and  Temate,  and  returned  to  Celebes  on  the  7th  of 
March  1853.  After  making  several  excursions  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  she  returned  to  Batavia,  whence,  on  the  7th  of  July,  she  sailed 
in  an  American  vessel  for  California,  a  voyage  of  nearly  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  through  the  seas  of  Java  and  China,  and 
across  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  27th  of  August  she  entered  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  remained  in  the  *'  execrable  city,"  as  ahe 
calls  it^  and  its  vicinity,  including  a  voyage  of  300  miles  northwards  to 
the  Crescent  City  in  Oregon,  till  the  10th  of  December,  when  she  took 
her  departure  by  steamer  for  Panama,  which  was  reached  on  the  2Sth 
of  December.  From  Panama  she  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Callao,  the 
port  of  Lima,  where  she  arrived  at  the  end  of  January  1854.  She 
went  over  a  portion  of  Peru,  orossed  the  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the 
sources  of  the  rive^  Amasonas,  and  returned  to  the  ooast  at  GuayaquiL 
Thence  she  returned  to  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  sailed  to  New 
Orleans,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  \he  Falls  of  Su  Anthony, 
which  she  saw  on  the  8th  of  August  Thence  she  went  to  Chicago, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  afterwards  to  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron, 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Falls  of  Nisgara,  which  she  beheld  with  unbounded 
admiration  on  the  10th  of  August,  remaining'  there  several  days.  She 
passed  over  Lake  Ontario^  and  descended  the  St  Lawronoe  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  Returning  to  Montreal  on  the  20th  of  August^  she 
crossed  the  river  into  the  United  States^  and  then  by  railway,  and  by 
steamer  aeross  Lake  Champlain  and  down  the  Hudson,  reached  New 
York.  On  the  10th  of  November  she  left  New  York  by  steamer  for 
Liverpool,  where  she  arrived  in  safety,  and  reached  London  at  the  end 
of  December  1854.  At  the  beginning  of  1855  she  Went  to  the  island 
of  St  Michael,  one  of  the  Asores,  where  one  of  her  sons  was  a  resident^ 
and  after  remaining  some  months  with  him  returned  to  Vienna.  She 
published  an  account  of 'this  second  series  of  travels,  and  the  work  has 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  'A  Lady's  Second 
Journey  round  the  World,  from  London  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States^'  2  vols.  cr.  8vo, 
London,  1855.  There  have  been  two  or  three  translations  into 
English  of  each  of  her  series  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 

Madame  Pfeifier's  accounts  of  her  travels  are  not  of  much  value  as 
works  of  information.  They  are  generally  meagre,  vague,  and  unsatis- 
factory. Her  travels  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Iceland  are  more 
interesting  than  her  two  journeys  round  the  world.  She  was  then  less 
hurried,  and  her  observations  and  remarks  are  more  copious,  distinct^ 
and  interesting^  than  the  greater  part  of  her  subsequent  travels. 
Calm  oourage,  steady  perseverance,,  and  womanly  tact^  distinguished 
Madame  Pfeifier  throughout  the  whole  of  these  arduous  journeys,  and 
she  has  probably  accomplished  what  no  male  traveller  ever  has  or 
could  have  done.  Though  always  practising  the  mo3t  rigid  economy, 
her  funds  would  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure 
required  had  she  not  been  aided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  free  convey- 
aAces  and  gratuitous  hospitality  afforded  to  her  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  colonial  governments  and  embassies,  and  especially  by  American 
captains  and  railway  proprietors,  who  behaved  to  her  with  unbounded 
liberality  as  well  as  with  uniform  kindnesfs  and  respect    [Sm  Sdpp.] 

PH^DRUS,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  Augustan  aj$e,  according  to  the 
general  opinion.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  it  appears 
that  he  was  bom  in  Thraoe,  was  brought  to  Rome  in  his  youth  as  a 
slave,  found  friends  at  Rome,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Roman  language,  and  was  made  free  by  Augustus^ 
who  patronised  him.  Ho  wrote  several  books  of  fables  in  iambic 
verse,  borowing,  as  he  says  in  his  prologue,  his  subjects  from  ./Esop. 
The  fables  of  PhsBdrus  have  long  been  a  favourite  work,  for  the  grace- 
ful simplicity  of  their  style,  the  pointedness  of  their  humour,  and  the 
general  soundness  of  then:  morality.  They  were  first  published  by 
Pithou  in  1596,  from  a  manuscript  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
10th  century,  and  which  is  called  the  Rosamboanus  manuscript,  from 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  it  Another  manuscript^  which  existed  at 
Rbeims,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  .last  century,  but  it  had  been 
previously  collated  with  Pithouls  edition,  and  the  variations  had  been 
copied,  as  well  as  those  in  another  manuscript,  called  Daaielinua,  and 
they  have  been  used  in  the  later  editions  of  Phsedrus.  Perotto, 
bishop' of  Manfredonia  in  the  15th  century,  made  a  collection  of  Latin 
fables  fh>m  Phsedrus,  Avienus,  and  others,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
nephew,  among  which  were  thirty-two  fkbles  which  are  not  contained 
in  the  usual  editions  of  Pb{e()rus»  in  five  books.     These  ikbles^ 
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'FabalsdNoviB,'  were  published  at  Naplee,  in  1808,  as  an  additional 
or  sixth  book  of  PhsDdras.  Perotto'e  manuacript  however  was  found 
much  damaged,  and  the  fables  were  in  a  mutilated  state.  Since  that 
time  Angelo  Mai  diaoovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  another  manaaoript 
of  Perotto,  in  a  atate  of  good  preservation,  with  a  prefatory  letter  of 
the  bishop  to  his  friend  Mannus  Veltrius,  of  Viterbo,  and  from  this 
manuscript  the  additional  fables  were  published  in  a  oorrect  form : 
'Phsdri  FabulsQ  Novss  XXXIL,  e  Godice  Yaticano  reintegrated  ab  iu 
Maio,  Supplementum  Editionis  Orelliansa/  Zurich,  1832.  There  seems 
little  doubt  now  that  thesa  fables  belong  to  Phtedrus ;  they  are  per- 
fectly similar  in  style  and  manner  to  the  rest.  The  Fables  of  PhsedruiS 
were  also  edited  by  Bentley,  and  appended  to  his  edition  of  Terence. 
The  best  edition  of  Phsedrus  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  8yo,  Zurich,  1882. 

PHA'LARIS,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  of  whom  very  little 
is  known.  He  was  a  native  of  Astypalsoa  in  Crete.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  he  jreigned  sixteen  years,  but  accounts  differ  in  regard  to 
the  commencement  of  this  period.  Eusebius  and  Suidas  place  his 
~  acceBsion  in  01.  52  (B.a  570) ;  Jerome,  in  01.  58,  4  (b.o.  565).  A  still 
earlier  date  than  the  former  has  also  been  given,  namely,  01.  81,  2 
(b,c.  655) ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
C  Rhetor./  ii.  20,  sea  5),  who  speaks  of  Phalaris  as  the  contemporary  of 
Stesichoms,  and  by  Biodorus  Sioulus  {'  Excerpta  Yaticana,'  xzviil  p. 
25),  who  mentions  Phalaris  between  ^sop  and  Croesus.  Phalaris  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Telemachus,  the  great-grand-father  of 
Theron  and  Xenocratea,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  ('SchoL 
Pind,'  01.  iii.  68.)  Phalaris  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty,  and  especially 
for  the  particular  device,  which  he  owed  to  Perillus,  of  burning  the 
Tic|ims'of  his  savage  tyranny  in  a  bull  of  bronze,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  cries.  (Cia, '  De  RepubL,' 
iii  30,  sec  41.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  tradition  widely  spread 
even  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  who  says  (*Pyth.,'  L  95) :—"  Croesus's 
reputation  for  hospitality  fades  not  away,  but  an  evil  report  every- 
where attaches  itself  to  the  cruel  Phalaris,  who  bunied  people  in  a 
brazen  bull;  nor  is  he  praised  in  festal  meetings  where  the  harps 
resound  in  the  hall  and  where  the  youthful  choruses  sing."  Periilus, 
the  maker  of  the  bull,  was  the  fint  of  those  who  perished  in  this 
way ;  and  when  Phalu^  was  deposed,  the  mob  rose  against  him,  and 
practised  upon  him  the  same  cruelty  to  which  he  had  often  subjected 
others.  (Cicero,  'Off.,'  li.  7.  §  26;  'De  Nat.  Deorum,'  iii.  83,  §  82; 
•  Verr.,*  v.  56,  §  145 ;  *De  Fin.,'  iv.  23,  sea  64.)  Ovid,  'Ibis,*  439,  saya 
that  hk  tongue  was  fint  cut  out  ('lingua  prius  ense  resecta');  and 
Hencleides  Pontieus,  that  his  mother  and  his  friends  were  burnt  with 
him.  The  other  accounts  of  his  death  are  not  trustworthy.  (Bentley's 
'Phalaris,' p.  135.)  This  bull  was  carried  to  Carthage:  the  image 
which  was  shown  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum  in  the  time  of 
Timseus  was  not  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  but  a  representation  of  the  river 
Gela;  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  however  afterwards  restored  to  the 
Agrigentines  by  Scipio.  (Cia,  '  Yerr.,'  iv.  33,  sea  73 ;  '  Diodoms  Siou- 
lus.' p.  614, 90.  On  thebuU  of  Phalaris,  see  Ebert,  SuccXiW,  Regiomont^ 
1830,  p.  10,  seqq.)  There  were  other  stories  about  this  tyrant :  as 
that  he  wsjI  an  eater  of  human  flesh  (Aristot.  'Ethia  Nicom.,'  vii.  5, 
§  7) ;  that  he  used  to  devour  sucking  children  ('  Clearchus,  apud  Athe- 
nscum,'  p.  396) ;  and  that  he  even  fed  upon  his  own  son  (see  the 
passages  quoted  by  Bentley,  '  Phal.,'  p.  369).  The  name  of  Phalaris 
is  best  linown  in  modem  times  from  the  celebrated  controversy 
between  Bentley  and  Boyle  with  regard  to  the  authenticity,  of  the 
epistles  attributed  to  him,  the  spuriousness  of  which  was  most  satis- 
fSactorily  established  by  Bentley  in  his  admirable  'Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.'  These  epiBtles,  which  were  probably  written 
by  some  rhetorician  or  sophist  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  are  utterly 
worthless  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  though  Sir  William  Temple  ven- 
tured to  select  them  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  They 
have  been  reprinted  several  times  since  Boyle's  notorious  edition.  The 
best  edition  is  that  by  Schafer  ('  Phalaris  EpistolsB,  Qr.  et  Lat,  cum 
notis  Lennepii,  Yalckenaerii,  et  Schseferi,'  Lips.,  1823.) 

PHANODEllUS,  an  historian  of  Athens,  is  referred  to  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  as  having  written  iipon  Attic  antiquities.  (Hoff- 
mann's 'Lexicon;'  Fabricius,  'BibL  Orsoca.')  His  age  and  place  of 
birth  are  both  unoertain,  but  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Fragments  of  Phanodemus,  together  with  some  of  Demon, 
Clitodenms,  and  Ister,  were  edited  by  Siebelis,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1812; 
and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  'Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grsecorum,' 
Paris,  1841. 

PHAYORI'NUS  YARINUS,  a  native  of  Favera,  a  place  near 
Camerinum  in  Italy,  whence  he  called  himself  Favorinus,  in  Greek 
Phavorinus  {^afiwplvos).  His  family  name  was  Quarino,  which  he 
turned  into  Yarinus.  He  is  also  called  Camers,  from  the  town  of 
Camerinum.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  some  yeara  after  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  is 
represented  about  1490  as  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Polixiano,  and  as  exqui- 
sitely skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  joined  the  order  of  the  Benedictinea .  In  1512  he 
became  librarian  to  Giovanni  de  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X. ;  and 
in  1514  be  was  made  Bishop  of  Nuceria,  over  which  diocese  he  pre- 
sided twenty-three  yeara.    He  died  in  1587. 

PhayoriBus,  assisted  by  two  other  eminent  scholars,  Charles  Ante- 
noreoa  and  Aldus  Manutius,  edited,  in  1496,  'Comu  Copise  et  Horti 
Adonidis,'   consisting  of  seventeen   grammatical  tracts  in   Qreek| 


selected  from  thirty-four  ancient  grammarians.  In  1517  he  published 
a  collection  of  apophthegms  from  Stobssus,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  his  Greek 
Lexicon,  which,  after  the  labour  of  many  yean,  he  completed  in  the 
lifetime  of  Leo  X.  It  was  published  at  Rome  in  1523,  fol.,  and 
reprinted  at  Basel  in  1538,  fol.,  under  the  direction  of  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  with  several  improvements.  '  The  last  edition,  still  further 
improved,  was  printed  at  Yenioe  in  1712,  by  Antony  Bartoli,  in  a 
neat  type  and  in  a  handsome  form :  this  is  by  far  the  best  edition  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  a  lexicon  U  consulted*  The  words  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  all  the  definitions  and  explanations 
are  in  Greeks  which  Phavorinus  is  said  to  have  spoken  and  written 
as  well  as  a  native  Greek.  Henry  Stephens  appeara  to  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  vvork  of  Phavorinus  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Greek  Lexicon,  though  he  nowhere  acknowledges  his  obligation. 

PHEIDON,  the  supreme  ruler  of  Argos,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Parian  marble  (No.  31) 
and  several  ancient  writers  make  him  contemporary  with  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus;  butr  the  statement  of  Pausanias  (vL  22,  §  2),  that  he  cele- 
brated the  eighth  Olympic  games,  places  him  in  B.a  748,  which  date 
is  also  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Ephorus  (apud  Strab.,  viii. 
p.  858),  that  he  was  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Temenus.  Pheidon 
is  usually  called  Tyrant  of  Argos,  but  he  was  in  fact  the  hereditary 
king.  He  appeara  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  tyrant  on  account  of 
having  made  himself  absolute.  (Aristot.,  'Rep./  v.  8,  §  4.)  Pheidon 
was  an  active  and  enterprising  prince ;  and  while  Sparta  was  weakened 
by  her  wara  with  the  Meesenians,  he  greatly  extended  Hxe  dominions 
of  Argos,  and  appeara  to  have  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Laoonica  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  and  of  the  island  of  Cythera, 
which,  as  we  leam  from  Herodotus  (L  82),  once  belonged  to  Argos. 
He  attacked  the  towns  which  were  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
Hercules,  and  cUimed  the  right  of  presiding  over  all  the  festivals 
"niiich  Hercules  had  instituted.  On  this  ground  he  deprived  the 
EleauB  of  their  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  he  presided 
over  in  conjunction  with  the  Puseans.  (Strabo,  viiL  358 ;  Pau&,  vi 
22,  §  2.)  But  his  usurpation  united  the  Eleans  and  Lacednmonians 
against  him,  and  thus  led  to  his  overthrow. 

Pheidon  is  said  to  have  invented  weights  and  measures,  which  bore 
his  name  (Strabo,  viiL  376 ;  Plin., '  HisU  Nat.,'  vii  56 ;  Pollux,  x.  179), 
and  is  also  stated  by  most  ancient  writere  to  have  been  the  first  penon 
to  coin  silver  money;  though,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  94),  the 
Lydians  were  the  first  people  who  put  a  stamp  upon  gold  and  silver. 

PHERE'CRATES  {^epeKparns),  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
contemporary  with  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Phrynichus,  and  EupoUs. 
(Suidas,  *  Plato/)  Hiiplay,  called  the  'Countrymen'  ("Aypioi),  was 
represented  B.O.  42a  (Athen.,  v.  p.  218,  d;  Plato,  'Protsg.,'  a  47, 
p.  827,  d)  He  wrote  seventeen  oomedies  (Suidas,  'Pherecrates'), 
of  which  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  pubUshed, 
together  with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  Bonkel,  Leip.,  1829.  Pherecrates 
is  only  mentioned  once  by  Aristophanes  (<  Lysistb,*  158).  He  invented 
a  particular  kind  of  metre,  which  has  been  called  from  him  the 
Pherecratic. 

PHEKECTDES  («f/>cjc^s).  There  were  two  Greek  writen  of  this 
name,  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  who  are  frequently  con- 
founded, as  in  Lucian,  '  Macrob.,'  o.  22;  Clem., '  Strom.,'  v.  p.  567,  o; 
Euseb.,  'Chron.  ad  Olymp.,'  59,  4. 

Phsbbotdbs,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Syroa.  His  father^s 
name  was  Babis,  and  he  was  bom,  according  to  Suidas  ('  Phereoydes'), 
in  the  45th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  B.a  600.  Diogenes  Laertius 
informs  us  (i  121)  that  he  flourished  in  the  59th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  B.0. 544,  which  date  agrees  with  the  account  of  Cicero^  who  says 
('  Tusa/  i  t6)  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Serviua  TuUius.  He  is 
said  by  some  writen  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Phoenicians,  .or  from  Egypt,  and  by  othen  to  have  been 
a  diadple  of  Pittacus.  (Diog.  Laert,  i.  116.)  He  taught  Pythagoras 
(Suidas;  Cia,  <Tusa,'  i  16;  'De  Div.,'  L  50),  and  appears  to  have 
had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  natural  8cienc&  (Diog.  Laert., 
I  116.)  He  is  said  by  Cicero  (*Tusc.,'  i  16)  to  have  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  According  to  Suidas,  one  of  his  w^^s  was 
entitled  ^Em-dfivxoSf  or  the  'Seven  Seorate,'  and  another  ^toXoyia, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  generation  and  succession  of  the  gods. 
Thoopompus  says  (apud  Diog.  Laert,  i.  116)  that  Phere^des  was  the 
fint  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of  the  gods.  There 
are  no  pttticulan  of  the  life  of  Pherecydes  worth  recording.  His 
death  is  variously  related :  some  writen  say  that  he  died  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor ;  some,  that  he  thraw  himself  down 
from  the  Coryoian  rock  above  Delphi;  and  others,  that  he  died  in 
Deles.  ^ 

Phbbbotdes,  the  historian,  was  oontemporaiy  with  Herodotus,  and 
flourished  between  B.a  480  and  456.  Suidas  mentions  two  historiana 
of  this  name,  and  says  that  one  was  bom  at  Athens  and  the  other  at 
Leros ;  but  Yossius  ('  De  Hist  Gr,,'  iv.  4)  has  shown  that  they  an  ti^e 
same  penon.  It  appeara  probable  that  Pherecydes  was  bom  at  Leroi^ 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Athens,  whence  the  mistake  of  Suidas  arose. 
The  work  of  Pherecydes,  which  ia  often  quoted  by  the  Scholiasts  and 
by  ApoUodoras,  was  a  mythological  history  in  ten  or  twelve  books ; 
but  it  also  included  events  subsequent  to  the  mythological  period,  as 
the  Scythian  invasion  of  Darina  (Clem.,  *  Strom.^'  t.  p.  5679  a),  and  the 
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Ionic  migration  led  by  the  ions  of  Cadmus  (Siimbo,  xiv.  p.  082).  Com- 
pare Clinton's  'Fast  HelL,'  toL  ii.  p.  872.  The  fragments  of  Phere- 
cydes  have  been  published  by  Sturs  under  the  title  of  *  Pherecydis 
Fragmenta,  e  variis  scriptoribuB  oollegit»  emendavit^  oommentationem 
de  Pherecyde  utroque,  et  bistorioo  et  pbilosopho  premisit^  ke.,*  Qerae, 
1787;  2nd  edition,  Lip.,  1824;  also  by  C.  and  T.  Mitller,  in  'Frag. 
UUtGneo./ Paris,  1841. 

PHrDIAS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquityy  was  a 
natire  of  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Charmidaa  The  exact  time 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
ascertained  dates  of  some  of  his  works,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  it  mast  have  occurred  between  the  seventieth  and 
seventy-third  Olympiads,  that  is,  from  490  to  480  B.O.  It  is  said  that 
in  early  life  Phidias  practised  painting,  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
his  having  followed  it  as  a  profession,  and  if  he  ever  practised  it,  as 
it  is  probable  he  did,  from  some  of  his  family  being  painters,  he  doubt- 
less soon  relinquished  it  for  the  sister  art  of  scSolpture,  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  eminent  Phidias,  according  to  ancient  writers, 
had  two  masters,  Hippias,  and  Eladas,  Geladas  or  Agellulas.  Hippias 
is  mentioned  only  by  one  author  (Dion.  Chrysostom.,  *  Orat,'  Iv.),  and 
the  modem  writers  on  the  life  of  Phidias  seem  disposed  to  reject  that 
testimony.  (Emeric  David,  Miiller,  Sillig,  and  others.)  Ageladas 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  Argos. 

The  times  in  which  Phidias  lived  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  his  genius  and  talents,  and  his  ability  must  have  been 
shown  at  a  very  early  age,  as  it  appears  be  was  extensively  employed 
upon  great  public  works,  even  during  the  administration  of  Cimon. 
Afterwards,  when  Pericles  attained  the  supreme  power  in  Athens, 
Phidias  seems  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  occasions  in  which  the 
embellishment  of  the  city,  either  by  magnificent  bnildmgs  or  by 
sculptured  decorations,  was  contemplated.  "It  was  Phidias,"  says 
Plutarch  (<  Pericles'),  *'  who  had  the  direction  of  these  works,  although 
great  architects  and  skilful  artificers  were  employed  in  erecting 
them."  Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  upon  which  his  talents 
were  at  this  time  exercised,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthe- 
non, justly  claims  pre-eminence.  No  pains  and  no  expense  were 
spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  monuments 
of  art ;  and,  fortunately,  enough  exists  in  the  present  day,  both  of 
its  architecture  and  sculptural  decorations,  to  confirm  the  high 
encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  those  who  saw  it  in  its  perfection.  The 
temple  itself  was  constructed  of  marble.  The  architects  employed 
upon  it,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Phidias,  were 
Callicrates  and  Ictinus;  but  the  statue  of  the  goddess  within  the 
temple  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  he  made  at  Blis,  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  performances.  Minerva  was  represented 
standing.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spear;  in  the  other  a  statue  of 
Victory.  Her  helmet,  highly  decorated,  was  surmounted  by  a  sphinx. 
The  naked  parts  of  the  figure  were  made  of  ivory.  The  eyes  were 
of  precious  stones,  and  the  drapery  throughout  was  of  gold— of  which 
metal,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  forty  talents^  weight  was  used.  We  are 
told  that  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  Phidias  so  arranged  the  drapery  that 
It  could  at  any  time  be  removed  without  injury.  This  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  feeling  that  the  Athenians  might  possibly  desire  to 
ascertain  whether  the  gold  was  fairly  appropriated;  and  subsequent 
events  nroved  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel  The  people,  deeiring  to 
have  all  the  glory  of  this  work,  had  a  decree  passed  prohibiting 
Phidias  from,  inscribing  his  name  on  the  statue,  but  he  contrived  to 
introduce  his  own  portrait  (as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  hurling  a  stone) 
in  the  representation  of  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amasons 
wliich  decorated  the  shield.  A  likeness  of  Pericles  was  also  intro- 
duced in  the  same  composition.  The  exterior  of  this  temple  was 
likewise  enriched  with  sculpture;  the  two  pediments,  the  metdpes, 
and  the  frieze  being  filled  with  sUtues  and  rilievi,  many  of  them  from 
the  hand  and  all  of  them  executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias. 
Part  of  these  (known  now  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  from  their  having 
been  brought  to  this  country  by  the  earl  of  Elgin)  form  a  portion  of 
our  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  [Babbo  Rilievo  ; 
Elgin  Marbles,  in  Arts  ahd  Science  Drv.J  Of  their  merits  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  most  eminent  judges  of  modem  times  have 
without  exception  added  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  ancients  by 
bestowing  on  them  the  highest  commendation. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles,  with  the  view  of  implicating  him  also  in 
the  chaiige,  accused  Phidiss  of  having  misapplied  part  of  the  gold 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  statue  of  Minerva,  and  desired  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  trial  The  prudent  foresight  of  Pericles  saved  both 
Phidias  and  himself!  He  immediately  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken 
off  and  weighed  before  the  people.  This  however  was  not  done^  and 
the  accusation  of  embeaalement  fell  to  the  ground.  They  then 
declared  the  sculptor  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  having  placed  his  own 
portrait  on  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Some  accounts  say  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  there  died  by  poison;  others  that  he  was  banished. 
Some  affirm  there  was  no  sentence  passed,  but  that  fearing  the  oon- 
seauenoes  of  this  charge,  the  sculptor  fled  from  Athens  and  took 
refbge  in  Elis,  and  that  he  was  employed  there  to  execute  a  costly 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  be  erected  in  his  temple  in  Altis. 
This  statue  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  works  of  PhkJias.    It  was 


of  colowul  dimeiisiuns,  and  was  what  the  ancients  called 'dirysele* 
phantine;'  that  is,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  god  was 
represented  seated  on  his  throne.  His  brows  were  erowned.with  a 
wreath  of  olive,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  statue  of  Victory.  The 
accessories  and  enrichments  of  the  throne^  footstool,  and  pedestal, 
which  were  of  the  highest  quality  of  art,  are  described  by  Pausanias 
(v.  11, 14, 16),  Strabo  (viii.  pu  35S,  Casaub.),  and  other  ancient  writers ; 
and  in  the  valuable  work  by  4l  Qumtrem&re  de  Quincy,  'Snr  le 
Jupiter  Olympien.' 

A  tradition  connected  with  this  statue  is  interesting  from  its  exhi- 
biting the  importance  which  the  Qreeks  attached  to  works  of  art  of 
high  character  and  merit  Phidias,  after  the  completion  of  his 
design,  is  said  to  have  prayed  Jupiter  to  ftivour  him  with  some  inti- 
mation of  the  divine  approbation.  A  flash  of  lightning  immediately 
darted  into  the  temple  and  struck  the  pavement  before  him.  This 
was  hailed  as  a  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  god,  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  event  a  brazen  urn  or  vase  was  placed  on  the  spot  Pkusaniss 
(v.  11)  says  that  this  existed  in  his  time.  It  is  {irstanded  that 
Phidias  was  again  aocused  of  robbeiy  by  the  people  of  filis^  and  that 
he  died  in  prison.  There  are  however  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
that  these  accusations  against  Phidias  not  only  are  false,  but  that  the 
accounts  of  bis  death  and  disgrace  are  not  founded  on  fact  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  an  expression  in  Aristophanes  ('  Peace,'  605, 
&cl)^  that  an  unjust  feeling  had  been  excited  against  Phidias,  though 
it  is  not  clear  whether  he  fled  or  was  exiled ;  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  he  died  at  Elia.  Miiller  ('  De  YitA  Pbidise '),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  Phidias  exeouted  the  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  people  of  Eli«  to  execute  for 
them  the  statue  of  Jupiter;  that  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  was, 
after  a  time,  accused  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  who  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  the  87th  Olympiad.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes  ('  Peace,'  604)  says  he  died  at  Elis :  it  is  also  said  that  he 
was  put  to  deatli  by  the  people  of  Elis,  but  for  what  reason  is  not 
stated,  though  some  say  it  was  to  prevent  his  ever  producing  a  work 
that  should  eclipse  their  status  An  hdnour  which  was  paid  to  his 
memory  would  go  far  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  he  suffered  the 
death  of  a  criminal  The  care  of  his  master-piece,  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  was  entrusted  to  his  family  under  the  title  of 
Phaidruntai  His  study  or  workshop  near  the  temple  was  abo  pre- 
served with  great  respeet,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  an  altar  was  raised, 
consecrated  to  all  the  gods.  Pausanias  (v.  14)  tells  us  that  the 
Phaidruntai,  descendants  of  Phidias,  existed  in  his  time — 600  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter.  The  death  of  Phidias  is 
placed  about  B.a  482. 

Phidias  has  been  called  the  "sculptor  of  the  gods"  (Quintilian,  sil 
10)  from  the  grand  and  sublime  character  which  he  threw  into  his 
productions.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  his  two  greatest 
works,  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Jupiter  at  EUs.  He 
also  executed  much  admired  statues,  some  in  marble,  but  chiefly  in 
bronze,  of  Venus,  Apollo,  Mereury,  an  Amazon,  &a,  &c  (See 
Pausanias,  passim;  Plin.,  'Hist  Nat,'  xxxvi.;  Ludan,  'De  I  mag.') 
His  statues  of  Minerva  were  numerous :  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  are 
recorded.  One  of  these,  the  Minerva  Areia  of  the  Platccans,  was  of 
wood,  gilt ;  with  the  exception  of  the  extremities,  which  were  made 
of  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  Although  Phidias  exercised  his  skill  as 
a  sculptor  in  all  the  materials  which  were  in  general  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  gold,  ivory,  bronae,  marble,  and  even  wood,  yet  his 
productions  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  former  (chryselephantine 
sculpture)  appear  to  have  been  the  most  highly  esteemed,  both  from 
the  extensive  scale  upon  which  he  used  such  rich  materials,  and 
from  the  great  importance  of  the  works  to  which  they  were  applied. 
This  is  a  branch  of  what  the  ancients  called  toreutic  art,  which  seems 
to  mean  the  union  of  metal  with  any  other  materiaL 

Phidias  brought  to  perfection  the  grand  or  sublime  style  of  sculp- 
ture. The  artists  before  him  are  "represented  aa  having  a  hard,  Bti£^ 
dry  manner.  Phidias  improved  upon  this  by  making  a  more  careful 
selection  and  use  of  the  finest  models  in  nature.  After  Phidias  a 
softer  style  was  introduced,  in  which  Praxiteles,  and  after  him 
Lysippus,  were  eminent  The  age  of  Phidias  is  justly  considered  the 
grand  and  golden  age  of  sculptnra 

PHILA'RETUS  {<t>t\df>erot),  the  reputed  author  of  a  short  treatise 
'  Be  Pulsibus,'  which  Ib  written  in  Greek,  bat  of  which  only  a  Latin 
translation  has  hitherto  been  published.  Nothing  is  known  about  his 
life,  nor  the  time  when  he  lived ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  he  is  the 
autiior  of  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Philo- 
theus  and  sometimes  to  Theophilus  Proto^patharius.  It  was  written 
(as  tiie  author  tells  us)  because  he  thought  all  former  writers  on  the 
subject  were  either  too  superficial  and  inaccurate  or  too  prolix ;  but  it 
is  not  of  much  value,  and  seldom  if  ever  ventures  to  differ  from  Qaleu. 
It  consists  of  ten  chapters,  and  was  translated  by  Albinus  Torinus, 
and  published,  Basel,  15S3,  8vo.  An  older  and  bitfbarous  translation 
is  inserted  in  the  various  editions  of  the  curious  old  collection  of 
medical  works  called '  Artioella.'  The  translation  by  Albanua  Torinus 
is  to  be  found  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Medics  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  folio. 

PHILE'MON  {<pt?Ji/mv),  a  writer  of  the  new  comedy,  was  bom  at 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  671),  or  at  Syracuse,  aceording 
to  Suidas  ('  Philemon.').    Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedies  a  httle 
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•arlier  than  Menander,  and  before  the  113th  Olympiad,  that  Ib,  b.o.  328. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  nioety-nz  or  nioety-seven  (Ladan,  <  Macrob.^ 
25),  and  died  In  the  reign  of  the  aeoond  Antigonos,  son  of  Demetrius ; 
he  must  oonaequently  have  been  alive  aabseqaent  to  b.o.  288.  He  is 
■aid  to  have  written  ninety-eeven  oomediea,  of  which  Fabiioiiu,  in  hie 
*Bibliotheoa  Qraoa'  (voL  ii,  p.  476,  ed.  Harlet),  has  preserred  the 
titles  of  fifty<threei  -^  Of  these  comedies^  fragments  only  have  eome 
down  to  Toa,  which  are  usually  published  with  Uiose  of  Menaader.  It 
seems  possible  that  some  of  these  plays  may  exist ;  at  least  there  is 
evidence  that  some  if  not  aU  of  them  were  in  existence  in  the  17th 
eentury. 

PhUemon  was  the  great  rival  of  Menander,  and  was  considered 
superior  to  him  by  many  of  their  contemporaries ;  but  posterity,  as 
Quintiliaa  informs  us  ('  Inst  Orat,'  x.  L,  p.  222,  ed.  Pipont),  regarded 
him  as  inferior  to  Menander.  From  the  *  Mercator '  of  Plautus,  and 
the  fragments  which  remain  of  his  plays,  Philemon  appears  to  have 
doBely  xeaembled  Menander,  of  whose  style^  and  of  the  new  comedy  in 
general,  an  account  is  given  under  MBKAin>BB. 

The  son  of  Philemon  ii  also  said  to  have  written  comedies.  ('  Athen.|' 
vii.,  p.  291,  £.)    Suidas  says  that  they  were  fifty-four  in  number. 

There  is  extant  a  grammatical  w<Mrk  entitled  '  Lexicon  Teohno- 
logioon,'  written  by  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Philemon,  who  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  12th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  work  is 
divided  into  eight  books,  according  to  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  which 
are  respectively  treated  of  in  each  book.  The  Qreek  text  was  first 
published  by  Bum^,  8vo,  London,  1812 ;  but  a  more  aocurate  edition, 
with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  Osann,  Berlin,  1821. 

PHILES  or  PHILS  (MANUEL),  (Mayot/J^A  ^iKijs,  or  «iX^),  a  native 
of  EphesuB,  to  be  distinguished  (according  to  Fabricius,  <  Bibl.  Or.') 
from  four  other  persons  bearing  the  same  BurnamSi  As  his  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Michael  Palseologas  the  younger,  he  must 
have  lived  about  the  beginnmg  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  bom  of 
poor  parents,  came  at  an  early  age  to  Constantinople,  became  one  of 
the  pupils  of  George  Paohymer,  and  made  great  progress  in  literature. 
He  afterwards  gave  offence  to  the  emperor  by  some  expressions  made 
use  of  by  him  in  one  of  his  works,  called  <  Chronoc^pma,'  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  somewhere  about  the  year  1340.  He  is  known  ohiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  work,  Tltpl  ^<&»p  i9t&rrrros,  *  De  Animalium  Ptoprietate^' 
written  in  a  sort  of  barWous  Greek  iambics,  called '  versus  politici.' 
It  is  a  curious  work,  but  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  loologist,  taken 
almost  entirely  from  Elian's  *  Natural  History,'  and  full  of  the  most 
absurd  fable&  It  was  first  published  at  Venice,  1683,  8vo,  GrsDoe,  by 
Araenius,  archbishop  of  Monembasia  (a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
Laoonia,  now  called  Napoli  di  Malvasia).  An  edition  was  published 
at  Leipzig,  1574,  4to,  (or,  with  a  fresh  tifle-page,  Heidelb.,  1596),  Gr. 
and  Let,  by  Bersmann,  in  which  the  Greek  text  waa  altered  in  a  very 
arlMtraxy  manner  by  Oamerarins,  who  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
namerous  false  quantities  that  he  found  in  the  verses  were  merely  the 
mistakes  of  the  transeribenn  L  Com.  de  Pauw's  edition,  Tn^  ad 
Rhen.,  1780,  4to,  Gr.  and  Lat,  is  augmented  by  some  fragments  taken 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  Fabricius 
had  before  inserted  in  his  'Biblioth.  Grseca:'  it  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  severely  criticised  by  D'Orville  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  Bormann's '  Observationes  Miscellanefe.' 

An  edition  of  the  other  poems  of  Philee  (some  of  which  had  been 
inserted  by  Fabricius  in  his  '  BibL  Gr.')  was  published,  Lips.  1768,  8vo, 
Or.  and  Lat,  by  Wemadorf,  with  notes  and  an  exoeUeot  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  works  of  Philes.  The  longest  poem  in  the 
volume  is  one  of  nearly  a  thousand  lines,  written  in  the  same  barbarous 
kind  of  verse,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  the 
city  of  Constantinople/  which  he  designates  by  the  name  Vovs, '  mens.' 
It  is  compos^  in  praise  of  Joannes  (^taouzenus,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  The  other  poems  consist  of  epigrams  and  various  shorter 
pieces,  together  with  one  of  nearly  four  hundred  verses  on  the 
*  Elephant,'  addressed  to  an  emperor  named  Leo,  which  (as  no  emperor 
of  that  name  was  contemporary  with  Philes)  probably  belongs  to  some 
other  person.  Two  other  short  poems,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  reat, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer's '  Anecdote  Grseca 
Parisieosia,'  p.  43,  8vo,  Oxon,  1839.  Wemsdorf  gives,  in  his '  Pre- 
liminary IHssertatiqp,'  a  Hit  of  several  works  by  Philes  which  still 
remain  unedited  in  various  libraries  of  Europe. 

PHILE'TAd,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who, 
according  to  Suidas^  flourished  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Greats  and  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  Clinton  places 
his  death  about  B.0. 290.  He  wrote  epigrams,  elegies,  and  other  poems, 
and  died  of  emaciation  brought  on  by  excessive  study.  (Suidas, 
'  Lexicon.')  Fragments  of  Philetas  and  two  other  poets  were  edited 
by  BmDht  8vo,  Halle,  1829 ;  they  are  also  included  in  the  editions  of 
the  Greek  'Anthology.' 

PHUiIDOB^  ANDBfi,  a  IVench  dramatio  composer  of  eminence  in 
his  day,  but  better  known  out  of  his  own  country  as  a  moat  distin- 
goiahed  and  unrivalled  ohess-player,  was  bom  at  Dreux  in  1726.  His 
grandfather  was  musician-in-ordinary  to  Louis  XIII. ;  his  father  held 
the  same  office ;  and  his  uncle  estabUshed  in  1726  the  famous  Concert- 
SpiritneL  And^  was  admitted  at  the  usual  early  age  as  a  page,  or 
morister.  In  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  and  studied  under  Campra, 
Maitre  de  la  Chapelle.    In  1787,  when  he  had  only  completed  his 
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eleventh  year,  he  produced  a  motet  for  a  full  choir,  for  which  the 
Grand  Mouarque  deigned  to  thank  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  condescension  was  followed  by  any  acknowledgment  of  a  more 
solid  kind,  for  after  quitting  the  chapel  on  his  voice  chaoging  he 
subsisted  for  some  time  by  copying  music  and  giving  a  few  lessons. 
But  all  his  vacant  hours,  aad  these  were  many,  he  devoted  to  the 
game  of  chess,  in  which  hii  proficiency  was  so  great  that  he  sought  to 
profit  by  his  skill,  and  in  1745  commenced  a  tour  in  Holland,  Germany, 
and  England.  This  also  enabled  him  to  improve  his  knowledge  and 
taste  in  music,  by  hearing  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters.  Qe 
tried  his  strength  as  a  composer  in  London  in  1763  by  setting 
Congreve's  •  Ode  to  Harmony,'  which  Handel  heard,  who  approved 
his  choruses,  but  thought  him  defective  in  melody.  Chess  however 
had  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts  than  his  avowed  profession,  and 
he  had  previoualv,  in  1749,  published  his  '  Analysis  of  the  Game  of 
Chess,'  for  which  he  obtained  a  great  list  of  subscribers,  and  his  repu- 
tation was  established.  This  work  gives  several  games,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  moves;  and  thus  it  was  by  far  the  most 
useful  book  of  any  then  published  for  those  who  study  chess. 

In  1754  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his 
profession.  He  composed  some  sacred  music,  which  the  king  thought 
too  much  in  the  Italian  style,  and  thus  his  effort  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  Maitre  de  la  Chapelle  was  frustrated.  Four  years  after  this 
he  tnmed  his  attention  to  dramatic  music,  and  produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  many  works,  most  of  which  proved  emioently  succesafuL 
The  author  of  the  'Dictionnaire  des  Musiciens'  considers  bim'to  have 
been,  together  with  Duni  and  Monsigny,  the  joint  father  of  the  Op^ra- 
Comique;  but  adds  that>  though  he  was  a  profound  harmonist^  he 
was  not  so  happy  in  melody. 

In  1777  Philidor  reprinted  his  treatise  on  chess,  considerably  aug- 
mented. In  1779  he  produced  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  London,  the 
'  Carmen  Seeulare '  of  Horace,  set  to  music,  consisting  of  airs,  choruses, 
&0,  This  was  published  in  1788,  in  a  splendid  volume  in  score, 
dedicated  to  Catharine  of  Russia.  It  was  again  performed,  under  the 
composer's  direction,  in  1788,  at  an  entertainment  of  a  mixed  kind 
given  by  the  KnighU  of  the  Bath  at  the  Pantheon.  From  that  period 
Philidor  seems  to  have  passed  much  of  his  time  in  London,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  game  of  chess,  at  which  he  played  at  Parsloe's  Club 
in  St  James's-street,  where,  we  believe,  persons  were  admitted  to 
witnejM  his  exploits  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  was  there  he 
exhibited  his  marvellous  powers  by  playing  three  games,  against 
difierent  adversaries  at  different  boards,  all  at  the  same  time :  and 
emly  two  months  before  his  decease  he  played  two  games,  blindfolded, 
simultaneoualy,  against  very  expert  pktyers,  and  was  victorious. 

His  health  now  rapidly  declining,  he  applied  for  a  passport  to  retum 
to  his  native  country,  but  was  refused,  having  been,  most  unjustly, 
proscribed  by  the  French  government  as  a  suspeoteid  person.  This 
affected  him  deeply;  his  grief  admitted  of  no  alleviation ;  and  he  died 
in  London  in  1795.  PhUidor  was  a  very  worthy  and  amiable  man ; 
but  it  was  the  generaUy-reoeived  opinion  that  his  mental  powers  were 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  music  and  chess. 

PHILI^NUS,  a  Greek  physician,  bora  in  the  ialand  of  Cos,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Herophilus,  and  (according  to  Galen, '  Introduct.')  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Empirid  He  lived  somewhere  about  the 
year  B.a  250  (OL  182,  3),  wrote  a  woi^  on  botany  (Athen.,  'Deipnoa,' 
lib.  XV.,  sec.  28,  pp*  681,  682),  which  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by 
Pliny  ('Hiii  Nat,'  lib.  xx.,  oap.  91^,  and  some  commentaries  on  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  neither  of  which  works  is  now  extant  With 
respect  to  the  system  of  the  Empirici,  the  rejection  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  as  useless  studies,  would  of  course,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  modem  physicians,  prevent  their  ever  attaining  any 
higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  experimentalists ;  but  still  it  must  not 
be  denied  that  Materia  Medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery 
of  the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

PHILIP,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Macedooia,  of  whom  two 
deserve  particular  notice. 

PHILIP  IL,  a  younger  son  of  Amyntas,  succeeded  (B.a  359)  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  to  a  throne  which,  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  during  the  reigns  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  Alexander  and 
Perdiccas,  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  foreign  invasion  and 
civil  war.  Fortunately  for  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  the 
young  monarch  was  endowed  with  talents  and  eneigies  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  a  residence  during  his  boyhood  at  Thebes,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  a  hostage  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  while  the  cele- 
brated Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  in  power,  had  obtained  for 
him  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  Grecian  education.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  his  iuheritanoe  was  overrun  by  the  victorious  Illyrians, 
who  had  defeated  and  slain  his- brother  Perdiccas;  his  own  title  was 
disputed  by  two  pretenders  to  the  crown ;  and  the  people  of  Macedonia 
were  dispirited  l^  accumulated  national  calamities.  But  his  courage 
and  eloquence  revived  the  hopes  of  his  snhjects ;  and  his  military  skill 
and  activity  soon  inspired  them  with  confidence.  While  these  quali- 
ties were  suocessfnlly  exerted  in  the  field,  n^godations  and  bribes  were 
as  artfuUy  employed  to  induce  the  supporters  of  the  rival  claimants  to 
abandon  their  cause ;  and  Philip  finally  not  only  repelled  the  Illyrian 
and  PsBonian  invaders  of  his  country,  but  penetrated  in  turn  into  their 
territory,  and  extended  his  own  dominions  at  their  expense.  He  sub- 
sequenUy  further  strengthened  himself  by  a  marriage  with  OlympiaiL 
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daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  became  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  whose  temper  aud  conduct  made  her  so  little  agreeable 
to  her  husband  that  he  finally  divorced  her. 

From  the  period  of  the  full  establiahment  of  hit  authority  over  his 
native  kingdom,  Philip  seems  to  have  commenced  the  design,  which 
he  thenceforth  steadily  pursued  and  ultimately  aoobmplishedi  of 
destroying  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Athenian  people  on  the 
liorthem  shores  of  the  .^ean  Sea.  As  his  projects,  both  on  the 
present  occasion  and  subsequently,  brought  him  into  frequent  collision 
with  that  republic,  the  state  of  affiurs  at  Athens  throughout  his  reign 
requires  some  detailed  noticck 

After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Mantineia  and 
death  of  Epaminondas  (aa  862),  Athens  had  sgain  become  the  most 
prominent  st-ate  in  Greece.  The  naval  successes  and  moderation  of 
Hmotheus  and  a  few  other  officers  of  similar  character  had  won  her 
the  public  respect ;  and  the  people  of  the  ^gean  islands  and  coasts, 
to  secure  the  protection  of  her  navy  against  piracy,  had  resumed  their 
relations  to  her  as  subject  allies.  She  had  thus  nearly  r«>covered  the 
naval  supremacy  lost  by  the  fatal  tsrmiDaiion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  but  this  brief  renovation  of  glory  was  soon  obscured  by  a  l  elapse 
into  former  habits  «f  oppression  towards  her  allies;  and  these  pi^ 
dnoed  (b.o.  358)  the  Confederate  or  Social  War,  by  a  league  of  some  of 
the  dependent  islands  asd  towns  against  her,  which  lasted  three  years, 
and  ended  in  the  loss  of  her  sovereignty.  Philip  ably  took  advantage 
of  the  distraction  of  Athens  in  this  content  to  reduce  or  win  over  in 
succession  Amphipolis,  Pydoa,  Potidsa,  and  other  towns  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  until  in  those  parts  Methone  alone 
remained  in  the  Athenian  interest.  Some  conquests  in  Thrace  also 
gave  the  Macedonian  prince  possession  of  the  gold-mines  of  Pangssus ; 
and '  near  these  he  built  or  enlacged  a  city,  which  he  peopled  with 
Greeks  from  the  conquered  towns,  and  namcMi  after  himself  Philippi 
Here,  under  his  personal  inspection,  the  mines  were^  worked  to  such 
advantage  that  they  produced  him  one  thousand  talents  annually ;  and 
the  gold  '  Philips*  which  he  coined  served  him  in  the  sequel  both  to 
bribe  the  venal  orators  of  the  Grecian  states  and  to  hire  the  mercenary 
troops  with  which  he  now  openly  assailed  their  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  Philip  indeed  soon  taught  him  to  extend  his  views 
of  aggrandisement  into  Greece  itself ;  and  at  whatever  epoch  the  plans 
were  organised  which  he  formed  and  realised  for  the  acquisition'  of  a 
general  supremacy  over  the  Grecian  states,  the  first  ocoasion  for  inter- 
feriog  in  their  domestic  politics  was  afforded  to  him  by  the  Phodan  or 
Sacred  War,  which  had  already  commenced  befora  the  dose  of  the 
contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies.  The  real  cause  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Phocians  was  the  hatred  with  which  that  people  had  inspired 
the  Thebans  by  refu&ing  to  join  them  in  the  late  war  against  Sparta. 
To  this  source  of  political  enmity  were  added  some  uncertain  motives 
of  personal  offence  between  individuals  of  the  neighbouring  communi- 
ties ;  and,  moved  by  such  passions  of  public  and  private  revenge,  the 
Thebans  rashly  excited  a  commotion  which  was  doomed  eventually  to 
bring  destruction  upon  their  own  state,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the 
general  liberties  of  Greece.  Availing  ^emsdves  of  their  influence  in 
the  Amphiotyonic  Council,  of  which,  they  hoped  also  to  obtain  the 
absolute  control,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and 
its  treasures,  by  destroying  the  Phocians,  they  accused  that  people  of 
having  cultivated  lands  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  Delphic  god. 
The  Phodans  were  found  guilty  by  the  compliant  Amphyctyons,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  so  enormous,  that  for  its  liquidation  their 
whole  country  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  god.  Perceiving  that  their 
only  appeal  against  this  iniquitous  sentence  must  be  to  arms,  the 
Phocians  anticipated  their  enemies  by  boldly  seizing  upon  Delphi 
(b.c.  357),  and,  supported  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  commenced  a 
sanguinary  war  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies. 

Luring  the  progress  of  this  struggle,  Philip  gained  a  footing  in 
Thessaly  by  assisting  some  of  the  Thessalian  nobles,  or  Aleuadso  (the 
ancient  allies  of  Maoedon),  agakat  the  tyrants  of  Phene,  who  were 
supported  by  the  Phodans  and  their  Athenian  confederates.  The 
BUGcessful  interference  of  Philip  in  this  quarter  brought  him  into  oppo- 
sition with  Athens ;  but  the  jealousy  of  that  republic  was  siUl  more 
exdted  by  his  continued  machinations  against  her  influence  on  the 
Thradan  coasts.  When  she  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  the  people 
of  Methone,  to  repel  these  injuries  by  hostilities,  he  suddenly  appeared 
before  that  place,  and  took  it  after  an  obstinate  siege,  in  which  he  lost 
his  left  eye  by  an  arrow.  The  people  of  Olynthus,  hitherto  his  allies, 
now  taking  alarm  at  his  ambition,  applied  to  Athens  for  aid  against 
him ;  but  though  the  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, repeatedly  sent  reinforcements  to  the  Olynthians,  Philip 
defeated  the  confederates,  and  finally  besieged  and  captured  Olynthus 
(B.C.  d47).  After  this  event,  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Macedonian 
pnnce  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  But  the  ambassadon  who  were 
sent  to  Philip  to  arrange  the  terms  suffered  themselves  to  be  either 
outwitted  or  bribed  by  the  artful  monarch ;  and  the  Phodan  aUies  of 
Athens  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty. 

That  brave  and  unfortunate  people,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
the  war  with  advantage,  were  now  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their 
more  numerous  and  powerful  enemiea.  The  Thebans,  who  were  nearly 
exh^ted  m  the  struggle^  appUed  to  Philip  for  aid,  which  he  was  but 
loo  happy  to  render.    From  Thessaly,  passing  the  defilee  of  Ther. 


mopylae,  which  had  been  left  unguarded,  he  mardied  rapidly  into 
Proper  Greece,  and  profiting  by  the  misconduct  of  party  leaden  aad 
the  treachery  of  the  Phodan  general,  he  was  completely  sucoeiaful 
The  Phocians  were  compelled  to  surrender  unconditiontUy;  the 
Amphictyons  assembled,  and  decreed  that  their  towns  shoold  be 
destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  disarmed  and  heavily  assessed;  and 
their  privileges  at  Delphi  and  votes  in  the  Amphictyonio  Council  wen 
solemnly  transferred  to  the  pious  monarch  of  Maceddn.  Thus  eoded 
(B.C.  846)  the  Sacred  War,  which  ruined  an  innocent  people  and 
destroyed  the  little  reverence  for  religion  that  had  yet  remained  ia 
Greece. 

The  crisis  was  now  approaching  in  the  great  struggle  between  Athens 
and  Philip,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  was  for  the  independence 
of  Greece,  and  on  that  of  the  latter  for  the  general  supremacy  in  her 
national  government  and  councils.  But  the  contest  was  almost  as 
much  one  of  factions  at  Athens  itself,  as  between  the  republic  and  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  aristocratic  party  in  that  dty  inclined,  perhaps 
naturally,  to  the  side  of  Philip,  through  conviction  of  the  degenerate 
character  of  the  democracy  and  consequent  hopelessness  of  a  sncoew- 
ful  collision  with  the  power  of  Macedon,  which  they  either  thought  it 
useless  to  resist,  or  conddered  not  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their 
country.  They  might  also  sincerely  believe  that  in  Greece,  for  all 
the  evils  of  intestine  commotions  of  which  they  were  weary,  there 
remained  no  care  but  a  general  diversion,  headed  by  Maoedon,  of  the 
national  energies  against  Persia.  Their  leaders  were  the  venerable 
Isocrates  and  upright  Phocion,  both  patriots  of  nnquestionable  integ- 
1  ity,  and  anxious  for  the  independence  of  Athens.  But  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  this  party,  that  its  ranks  gave  shelter  to  the  renal 
orators,  such  as  ^schines,  Demades^  and  others,  who  were  undoubt- 
edly in  the  pay  of  Philip^  and  who  basdy  promoted  his  designs.  On 
the  other  hand  the  democratic,  or  war  party,  aa  a  modem  historian 
has  termed  it,  eager  for  the  licence  and  plunder  whieh  were  promised 
by  a  atate  of  hostilities,  was  principally  guided  by  the  infamous  Chares, 
to  whom,  together  with  the  mercenary  Gharidemus,  the  conduct  cf 
military  expeditions  was  often  entrusted.  But  to  this  party,  throogh 
a  well-founded  persuasion  of  the  ambitious  project  of  Philip,  and  a 
generous  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the  independence  of  his  countrj, 
had  the  great  Demosthenes  attached  himself;  and  a  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  acted  will  be  found  in  a  former  article.  [Demos- 

THJENIS.] 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Phocian  war,  Philip  turned  his  attention 
for  a  time  again  to  the  northward  of  Greece,  and  laboured  to  consoli- 
date his  empire  in  that  quarter  by  obtaining  poases&ion  of  the  cities 
of  the  Propontis  and  Thradan  Chersonese.  But  Demosthenes  had 
now  roused  the  Athenians  to  so  much  alarm  and  energy,  that  when 
the  Macedonian  attacked  and  invested  Perinthqs  and  Byzantium,  a 
strong  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Athens,  which,  under  the  oommaod 
of  Phodon,  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  those  dties  (b.c  339). 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious  moment  in  the  hfe  of  Demo9- 
thenes,  and  the  most  mortifying  dieck  in  the  succeasful  career  of 
Philip.  But  the  triumph  of  the  great  orator  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  ambitious  prince  were  alike  momentary ;  and  the  event  soon 
proved  how  unequal  was  the  conflict  between  the  desultory  impulse 
whieh  eould  be  given  to  a  fickle  and  divided  democracy,  without 
secrecy,  unity,  or  consistency  of  purpose,  suid  the  concentrated  power 
of  a  monarch  of  high  talent  and  immense  resources,  whose  poUtio 
designs  were  veiled  in  the  profoundest  mystery  until  they  were  ripe 
for  execution,  by  adroit  ministers,  experienced  generals,  and  veil- 
disdplined  armies.  In  the  very  next  year  after  his  repulse  before 
Bysantium,  Philip  found  a  pretext  for  appearing  again  in  arms  in 
Greece  itselt  He  was  appointed  by  the  obsequious  Amphietyonic 
CouneQ  their  general  ii|  a  new  sacred  war  which  they  had  denounced 
against  the  people  of  Amphiasa  for  cultivating  SK>me  devoted  lands; 
and  after  reducing  that  dty,  he  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask  by  seizing 
Elateia,  the  key  of  Bceotia,  at  the  head  of  32,000  veteran  troops.  The 
Atheniana  were  filled  with  dismay ;  but  the  eloquence  and  actirity  of 
Demosthenes  both  animated  them  to  signal  exertions,  and  induced  the 
Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  others  to  join  with  Athens  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  confederates  however, 
though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  could  not  prevail  against  gtno- 
ralship  and  disdpline;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Chseroneia  (B.C.  838)  for 
ever  extinguished  the  liberties  of  andent  Greece. 

Nothing  was  more  diaracteristio  of  the  dispodtion  and  policy  of 
Philip  than  his  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Chseronda.  As  soon  as 
the  victory  was  secured,  he  immediatdy,  irith  his  usual  humanity, 
stopped  the  slaughter ;  and  when,  on  revisiting  the  fidd  next  o^''''^ 
after  a  night  carousal,  he  behdd  the  dead  Thebans  of  the  Sacred 
Band  lying  in  ranks  where  they  had  valiantly  fought  and  fallsn,  he  u 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  and  exchiimed,  "Perish  they  who  imagine 
these  to  have  done  or  suffered  shame  ! "  But  this  burst  of  admiratioD 
did  not  prevent  him  from  treatmg  the  party  that  had  been  hostile  to 
him  at  Thebes  with  great  severity ;  and  he  imposed  a  Macedonian 
garrison  upon  the  subjugated  city.  To  the  Athenians,  on  the  c<»trai7, 
he  behaved  with  the  greatest  clemency,  dismisalBg  without  ransom 
those  among  them  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  slnd  gtantiog  their 
republic  peace  upon  very  easy  teims,  the  prindpal  condition  being 
that  they  should  send  deputies  to  a  general  oongrev  of  the  Ampbyc- 
tyonic  states  at  Corinth.    Here  the  graat  object  of  the  ambitioacf 
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Phibp  seemed  to  approach  its  fulfilment.  After  his  orators  had  set 
forth  the  iDJvries  which  Persia  had  continaally  inflicted  upon  Qreeoe, 
it  was  unanimoaslj  resolved  in  the  assembly  that  a  national  war 
should  be  declared  against  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  Macedo- 
nian king  should  be  appointed  oommander-in-chief,  with  power  to 
apportion  the  contingent  of  each  Grecian  state.  But  when  he  was 
making  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  great  expedition  which  he 
medits^edf  and  which  his  son  was  destined  to  accomplish,  his  days 
were  out  short  by  the  hand  of  an  asssssin.  While  celebrating  the 
nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Epirus,  he  was 
stabbed  by  a  young  Macedonian  of  his  own  body-guard,  Pausanias^ 
whose  motive  for  the  deed,  as  he  was  himself  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  has  been  most  probably  ascribed  to 
personal  revenge,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  grant  him  redress  for  an 
intolerable  insult  which  he  had  received  from  the  queen's  uncle. 

Thu3  fell  Philip  (b.c.  836),  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven  years, 
and  in  full  vigour  of  life  and  intellect,  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed 
to  be  entering  on  the  meridian  splendour  of  his  career  of  glory. 

The  character  of  Philip  of  Macedon  has  often  been  sketched,  like 
too  many  other  historical  portraits,  in  the  spirit  of  party.  Too  favour- 
ably estimated  by  the  opponents  of  democracy,  the  ardent  advocates 
of  republican  freedom  have  not  unnaturally  been  led  to  regard  the 
Macedonian  king  with  strong  prejudice  as  the  exemplar  of  monar- 
chical tyranny.  Of  all  the  princes  of  antiquity,  however,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  one  worthy  of  comparison  with  Philip  in  the  fairer 
features  of  his  oharaof  er.  His  government  of  his  own  kingdom  must 
be  judged*  by  the  silence  of  his  opponents,  to  have  been  mild,  just^ 
and  popular.  Personally  kind  to  his  enemies,  he  was  to  a  singular 
degree  free  from  that  cruelty  which  was  the  common  reproach  of  the 
Greeks  of  his  age :  humane,  generous,  and  magnanimous,  he  often 
showed  himself  capable  of  forgiving'injuries,  of  sparing  the  vanquished, 
and  of  using  success  with  moderation.  It  was  indeed  his  boast  and 
his  truest  glory,  that  he  conquered  more  by  mercy  and  oonoihatioa 
after  victory  than  by  mere  force  of  arms.  His  splendid  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous  as  a  statesman  and  a  general;  and  his  intellectual 
tattes  for  literature  and  philosophy,  for  the  drama  and  the  arts,  were 
alike  refined  and  passionate.  He  made  his  court  therefore  no  less  the 
seat  of  eloquence  and  mental  cultivation  than  it  was  the  school  of 
consummate  political  science.  Tet  he  was  as  insatiable  in  his  ambi- 
tions schemes  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  be  employed 
to  advance  them:  he  hesitated  as  little  as  the  worst  politicians  at 
corruption  and  perfidy.  The  vicious  intemperance  of  his  private  life 
will  not  bear  any  comment ;  but  his  vioes,  like  his  accomplishments^ 
were  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  state  of  society  which  produced 
them :  hie  virtues  were  peculiar  to  himself  and  superior  to  his  times. 


Coin  of  rhillp  n. 
British  Matenm.    Actual  sise. 

PHILIP  v.,  the  only  other  of  the  Haoedonian  kings  of  that  name 
whose  life  and  reign  merit  some  attention,  ascended  the  throne  (b.o. 
220)  at  the  age  of  17,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Antigonus  Qonnatas,  and  therefore  lineally 
descended  from  the  first  Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whose  family,  in  the  vicissitudes  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  conqoeror^s  empire,  had  finally  obtained  the 
crown  of  Macedon  and  a  general  ascendancy  over  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Philip  waa  an  able  prince,  whose  character,  both  in  its  political  energies 
and  personal  vices,  was  not  without  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  his  greater  namesake  and  predecessor  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  struggle  between  the 
^tolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  in  which  the  latter  people  had  been 
worsted,  caused  them  to  call  in  his  aid ;  and  in  the  war  which 
followed,  and  in  which  he  was  placed  at^  the  head  of  the  Achaean  con- 
federation, his  activity  and  military  skill  were  much  distinguished. 
His  sacoessee  soon  disposed  the  .^tolians  to  peace,  which  he  as  readily 
granted  them,  in  order  that  he  might  direct  his  sole  attention  to  Italy, 
where  the  disasters  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  War  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  that,  by  throwing  his  weight  into  the  Carthaginian 
scale,  he  might  finally  acquire  the  preponderance  of  power  for  himself 
With  this  view,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (B.a  216),  he  formed  with 
Hannibal  an  sdliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  little  vigour,  but  which  ultimately  proved  his  own  ruin ;  for  the 
Romans,  after  the  great  crisis  of  their  f^te  was  over  in  Italy,  no  sooner 
began  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  with  Hannibal,  than  they  determined 
to  take  yengeance  upon  Philip  for  his  aggression.  After  some  inter- 
vals of  indeoisiTe  hostility  and  hollow  pacification,  during  which  they 
found  means  te  deprive  him  of  most  of  his  allies  in  Ghreece,  they 
declared  war  anew  against  him  on  various  pretexts;  and  at  length  he 
sustained  from  the  consul  T.  Quintus  Flamininus,  at  Cynoscephalao,  in 
Thesnly  (aa  197),  a  defeat  so  decisive  as  for  ever  to  break  the  Mace- 


donian power.  Philip  however,  after  this  calamity,  obtained  peace  on 
terms  less  severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated :  but  his  proud 
and  restless  spirit  could  il]l  brook  the  subjection  to  which  he  was 
reduced;  and  the  remaimng  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  covert 
pi^parations  for  a  new  war  with  Rome,  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitablei 
He  died  (B.a  170)  just  before  the  last  crisiB  in  the  fortunes  of 
Macedon,  leaving  his  unworthy  son  Perseus  to  abide  the  struggle 
which  was  to  bereave  him  of  bis  crown  and  liberty. 

PHILIP,  ST,  was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  He  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  a  town  near  the  scf 
of  Tiberias.  After  his  call  to  the  apostleship  not  much  is  recorded  of 
him  in  the^  New  Testament.  He  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  Philip  the  Deacon,  mentioned  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
a  little  examination  will  plainly  show  that  Uiey  were  quite  different 
persons. 

Nioephorus  CalUsti  teUs  us  that  in  the  distribution  of  regions  made 
by  the  Apostles  for  their  respective  spheres  of  labour,  St.  Philip  had 
Syria  and  Upper  Asia  assigned  to  him,  with  St.  Bartholomew;  and 
that  having  there  made  numerous  converts,  he  came  into  Hierapolis 
in  Phzygia,  where  he  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  inhabitants 
from  grqes  idolatry  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity,  on  which 
account  he  was  at  leugth  seized  by  the  authorities,  imprisoned,  and 
scourged,  and  then  martyred  by  being  hanged  upon  a  pillar,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  stated. 

The  Gnostics  attributed  a  book  to  St.  Philip,  which  they  called  his 
Gospel ;  but  no  other  sect  ever  pretended  that  this  apostle  left  any 
writings. 

The  feast  of  St.  Philip  is  observed  by  the  Eastern  churches 
November  14th,  but  by  the  Western  on  the  1st  of  May, 

PHILIP  was  the  name  of  five  Spanish  sovereigns,  four  of  whom 
were  of  the  house  of  )Vustria,  and  one  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

PHILIP  I.,  King  of  Caatile^  sumamed  the  Handsome,  was  the  son 
of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  Mary  of  Buigundy,  in  right 
of  whom  he  inherited  and  transmitted  to  his  posterity  of  the  house 
of  Austria  ^e  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  year 
1496  he  married  Joanna,  or  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  Isabella,  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Castile;  and  in  1504, 
on  the  death  of  Isabella,  who  bequeathed  the  kingdom  <yf  Castile  to 
her  daughter  Jane,  I^hilip,  as  well  as  his  consort,  assumed  the  regal 
title.  He  was  crowned  at  Burgos  with  her ;  and  in  consequence  of 
her  mental  weakness,  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government  during 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  which  closed  September  25th,  I50(j,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

His  queen  Jane  survived  him  for  fifty  years^  in  a  state  between 
insanity  and  fatuity;  and  her  malady  is  said  to  have  been  much  aggra- 
vated by  grief  at  his  death,  though  he  had  never  loved  her.  She 
traversed  her  kingdom,  carrying  his  dead  body  with  her,  and  causing 
it  to  be  uncovered  at  times  that  she  might  behold  it,  untU  she  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  permit  its  removal  and  interment  She  had  by 
Philip,  besides  daughters,  two  sons,  \>oih  in  the  sequel  emperors  of 
Germany,  as  Charles  Y.  and  Ferdinand  I.,  the  elder  of  whom,  Charles, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  finally 
re-nnited  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  But  such  wAs  the  attach- 
ment, of  the  nation  to  their  insane  queen,  that  throughout  he^  long 
life  she  was  always  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Spaia  in  conjunction 
with  her  son;  and  their  names  were  mentioned  together  in  every 
formal  act  of  government. 

PHILIP  XL,  King  of  Spain,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  ifae  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  bom  on  the  2l8t  of  May  1527, 
and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  on  his  father's  abdication  in  January 
1556,  having  in  the  preceding  year  entered  on  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  which  Charles  had  in  the  same  manner  resigned  to  him. 
His  inheritance  also  inoluded  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan 
with  other  Italian  provinces,  and  the  empire  of  the  New  World ;  and 
it  was  a  true  and  expressive  phrase  for  the  extent  of  his  power,  that 
"  the  sun  never  set  upon  his  dominions."  The  revenues  which  he 
drew  from  the  American  mines  and  his  European  realms  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  prince  of  his  times,  and  are  declared  to  have  amounted 
to  25,000,000  of  ducats  yearly.  His  navy  was  more  numerous  than 
that  of  any  other  power ;  and  his  veteran  armies  were  composed  of 
the  best  troops,  led  by  the  ablest  generals  of  tiie  age. 

As  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  which  fiUs  a  long  and  important  period 
in  European  history,  received  its  dark  colouring  from  his  personal 
qualities,  a  slight  preliminary  sketch  of  his  private  character  will  best 
illustrate  the  features  of  his  policy  and  the  events  which  it  produced. 
He  was  naturally  ef  a  stem  and  morose  temperament,  and  as  he  had 
also  been  deeply  imbued  from  his  youth  with  the  sternest  Romanist 
doctrines,  the  yery  sincerity  of  his  belief  actmg  upon  a  cold  hearty  a 
gloomy  temper,  and  a  narrow  mind,  was  sufiicient  to  render  him 
obstinately  bigoted  and  inexorably  cruel.  In  temporal  affairs,  Uie 
despotic  principles  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had  filled  him 
with  extravagant  ideas  of  regal  authority ;  and  his  father's  example 
had  taught  him  to  aspire  to  universal  monarchy.  With  a  superstitious 
creed  he  therefore  mingled  the  most  unbounded  schemes  of  worldly 
ambition;  and  perhaps  conscientiously  believing  that  with  his  own 
projects  of  dominion  he  was  promoting  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of 
God,  he  pursued  without  remorse  the  most  inhuman  oourse  of  religious 
persecution  and  civil  tyxasny. 
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Philip  hu  therefore  tmly  been  repreaenled  as  a  monster  of  bigotry 
and  cnieltj ;  bat  it  appears  nnjast  to  add  to  these  rerolting  qaaUties, 
as  some  writers  hare  done,  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy.  Charles  was  a 
*  persecutor  only  from  policy,  bat  Philip  from  oonYietion.  Charles 
made  religion  sabsernent  to  his  views  of  temporal  aggrandisement; 
Philip  often  sacrificed  his  true  political  interests  to  what  he  oonoeiTed 
to  be  the  service  of  religion.  The  emperor  held  the  pope  a  prisoner, 
vhile  he  burnt  others  for  denying  his  supremacy;  his  son  ennged 
only  with  deep  reluctance  in  a  Intimate  war  against  Pope  Paul  I  ^.^ 
and  in  order  to  purchase  a  reconciliation  with  that  arrogant  pontiflf  he 
abandoned  the  fruit  of  victory  like  a  repentant  criminaL  The  indolgence 
of  sensual  pasBion  has  been  adduced  as  another  proof,  no  less  than  his 
cruelty,  of  the  hypocrisy  of  Philip*s  religious  pretensions ;  but  the 
licence  of  his  private  life  in  this  respect  was  one  of  those  inconsistencies 
which  have  Bullied  purer  nfbds. 

The  marriage  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  which 
had  taken  place  in  lo5i,  enabled  him,  soon  after  his  acceesion  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  to  engage  his  cousorf  s  kingdom  with  his  own,  in  1557, 
in  a  war  agaiDst  France.  The  only  memorable  event  of  this  contest 
was  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  gained  by  his  troops.  He  was  not 
himself  present  at  the  battle ;  but  at  the  subsequent  assault  of  the 
town  he  showed  himself  in  armour  to  encourage  the  soldiery,  though 
without  sharing  their  danger;  and  it  was  observed  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  in  which  he  appeared  on  the  field,  and  the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  he  assumed  a  military  suit  was  when  he 
directed  the  arrest  of  his  son,  the  unhappy  Don  Carlos.  The  war  was 
concluded  in  1559  by  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  upon  terms 
advantageous  for  Phuip.  He  had  meanwhile^  by  the  death  of  Mary, 
to  whom  he  had  been  a  cold  and  unkind  husband,  lost  his  connection 
with  England.  Leaving  his  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under  the 
government  of  his  natural  sister  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  Philip 
sailed  for  Spain,  which  he  never  quittml  again ;  and  his  arrival  in  that 
kingdom  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sanguinary  persecution, 
through  which  he  succeeded  in  crushing  the  germs  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  peninsula.  He  was  present  at  an  atUo-da-fe^  or  public  act  of 
faith,'  at  which  forty  unhappy  persons  were  led  to  the  stake  by  the 
Inquisition.  When  passing  him,  one  of  the  victims  in  this  dreadftil 
procession  appealed  to  him  with  loud  cries  of  merpy.  **  Perish  thou, 
and  all  like  thee  ! "  was  his  merciless  reply ;  *'  If  my  own  son  were  a 
heretic  I  would  deliver  him  to  the  flames." 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  that  he  accomplished  a  vow,  made  to 
heaven  and  to  St  lAwrence,  on  the  day  of  which  saint  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  had  been  gained,  to  testify  bis  gratitude  for  that  victory. 
At  the  village  of  Escurial,  near  Madrid,  he  built  a  superb  palace,  to 
which,  in  honour  of  the  saint  and  of  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom, 
he  gave  the  form  of  a  gridiron.  At  the  same  period  he  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  from  Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Castile,  to 
Madrid,  which  latter  city  thenceforth  became  the  metropolis  of  Spain. 
In  the  south  of  that  kingdom  his  persecution  goaded  to  revolt  the 
Moorish  population,  who  had  compounded  for  the  quiet  possession  of 
their  native  seats  by  a  pretended  conversion  to  Christianity;  and  after 
a  furious  contest,  embittered  by  religious  hatred  and  marked  by 
horrid  atrocities  on  both  sides^  a  portion  of  the  Moors  were  driven  to 
seek  refuge  in  Africa,  and  the  remainder  (1671)  reduced  to  sub- 
miseioD. 

Meanwhile  Philip  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  extirpation  of 
hereoy  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  In  his  Italian  possessions,  both 
of  Milan  and  Naples,  fire  and  the  swoxd  were  suoceMfuUy  employed 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Spani^  Inquisition 
in  the  Netherlands  with  the  same  view  first  provoked  a  spirit  of  insur- 
rection (1566),  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign, 
exhausted  his  immense  resources  of  men  and  money,  and  after  the 
frightful  devastation  of  those  fertile  and  flourishing  provinces,  for 
ever  ton  seven  of  them  from  the  Spanish  monarchy.  When  Philip 
found  that  the  government  of  Margaret  of  Parma  wanted  strength  to 
enforce  his  religious  edicts  in  the  Netherlands,  he  replaced  her  by  the 
ferocious  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva.  The  charaoter 
of  this  man's  administration  may  be  estimated  by  his  sanguinary 
boast  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had  consigned  18,000  heretics  to 
the  stake  and  the  scaffold,  before  his  master  was  compelled,  by  the 
failure  of  his  cruel  measures,  to  recall  him.  The  milder  government 
of  his  successor  Requesens^the  warlike  ronown,  the  energies,  and  the 
artifice  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  of  Philip  (who  had 
gained  for  him  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto  over  the  Turks  in 
1571)— and  the  militaiy  genius  of  Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma, 
the  ablest  general  of  his  times— wero  all  in  succession  equally  inef- 
fectual to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Netherhinds.  William  the 
Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  whose  deep  enmity  Philip  had  provoked, 
proved  the  most  dangerous  of  his  insurgent  subjects;  and  under  that 
pnnce  Mid  his  son  Maurice  they  successfully  prosecuted  a  strumleu  of 
which  the  principal  events  are  related  under  another  head.  [Nassau, 
HonsB  OF.j  *■  ' 

While  the  cruel  and  bigoted  tyranny  of  Philip  was  thus  dissevering 
seven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  dominions,  he  nnex- 
pectedly  acquired  possession  of  another  kingdom.  On  the  death  of 
Heniy,  king  of  Portugal,  without  issue,  PhUip,  as  his  nephew,  asserted 
his  utle  to  the  succession;  and  his  power  easily  enabling  him  to  pre- 
vail agamst  his  feeble  competitor,  Don  Antonio  de  Crato,  his  troops, 


under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  entered  Lisbon,  and  in  two  months  (1580) 
annexed  the  Portuguese  crown  and  colonial  dependeneiM  far  aix^ 
years  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  acquisition  seemed  but  •  step  to  the  universal  dominion  at 
which  Philip  aimed ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  double  ambition  of 
extending  hu  sway  and  extirpating  the  Protestant  faith,  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  designs  for  subjugating  both  France  and 
England.  In  the  former  country,  after  secretly  ^ying  himself  with 
the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  Romish  party,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  he  subeequently  and  openly  supported 
the  Roman  Catholic  league,  under  the  Qniiyn,  sgainst  Henri  IV. ;  and 
it  was  not  until  that  sovereign  by  changing  his  religion  completed  his 
victories  over  the  league,  that  the  aubtle  tyrant  of  Spain  abandoned 
his  hopes  of  reducing  France  to  subjection.  His  project  for  the  oon- 
quest  of  England  was  more  avowedly  produmed,  more  perseveringly 
pursued,  and  more  di«graoefully  defeated ;  but  it  is  needless  in  this 
place  to  repeat  the  narrative,  so  glorious  in  our  annals,  of  the  destruction 
of  the  magnificent  fleet  of  150  vessels  of  war  which,  undep  the  pre- 
sumptuous title  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  Philip  had  equipped  for 
the  reduction  of  this  island  (1588).  [Elizabeth,  vol.  iL,  col.  761-764.] 
The  manner  in  which  he  received  the  mortifying  intdligenoe  of  the 
annihilation  of  his  fondest  hopes  by  the  shipwrMsk  as  well  as  the  defeat 
of  his  navy,  displayed  some  greatness  of  mind  as  well  as  religious 
resignation  :  "  I  sent  my  fleet,"  said  he,  **  to  combat  with  the  English, 
but  not  with  the  elements :  Qod's  will  be  done  !  * 

The  close  of  Philip's  reign  and  life  was  embittered  by  the  failure  of 
all  his  plans  of  ambition  and  intolerance.  The  contest  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  dsily  becoming  so  adverse  to  the  Spanish  arms^  that  one 
of  his  last  acts  was  an  abdication  of  his  title  over  the  whole  of  those 
provinces  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  consort  the 
Archduke  Albert.  His  haughty  apirit  was  reduced  to  submit  to  this 
measure^  as  the  only  remaining  expedient  for  preventing  the  total 
alienation  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  house.  England  and  France 
also  had  esc^>ed  from  his  toils;  and  the  peace  of  Vervins,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  conclude  with  Henri  IV.,  left  that  sovereign  securely 
established  on  the  French  throne.  Philip  died  September  ISth.  1598, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  protracted  and  excruciating  soffering^ 
under  a  complication  of  dreadful  mdadies. 

Philip  IL  was  four  times  married.  The  Queen  of  England,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue,  was  his  second  wife.  His  first  was  his  cousin,  Mary 
of  Portugal ;  and  by  her  he  had  one  son,  Don  Carlos*  whose  &te  has 
deepened  the  sombre  aspect  of  his  reign.  That  young  prince,  who 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  haughty  and  violent  temper,  was  exasperated 
by  his  father's  refusal  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  though  he  had  never  shown  any  capacity  for  public 
affairs.  After  giving  many  proofa  of  a  discontented  and  disordered 
mind,  he  was,  on  the  chaxge,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Prescott^  of  aiming  at  the  king*s  life,  and  of  having  shown  heretical 
tendencies,  arrested  in  his  bed  by  Philip  himself  at  midnight  on  the 
18th  of  January  1568.  To  the  council  of  state,  and  to  foreign  courts^ 
Philip  merely  assigned  as  his  reason  for  so  acting  the  necessity  laid 
upon  him  by  ''his  duty  to  Qod  and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
monarohy."  Philip  it  was  clear  had  come,  for  some  reasons^  to  regard 
his  son  with  settled  aversion,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  from  which  there  wss  no  hope 
of  release,  and  m  which  he  was  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
and  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  every  one  must  be  silent  Happily 
for  him,  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  terminated  his  miserable 
existence  (July  24, 1568),  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  The  horrid 
suspicion  that  his  death  had  beeu  hasteoed  through  poison  or  other 
means  by  his  father's  command,  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  has  been 
frequently  repeated  since,  and  is  directly  though  inconclusively  stated 
by  Llorente,  the  secretary  of  the  Inqnisition,  in  his  '  Histoiro  de  Flnqui- 
sition,'  tom.  iiL,  p.  171,  ftc.  Be  the  manner  of  his  death  however  what 
it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that^  as  Mr.  Presoott  observes,  "  the 
responsibility  to  a  great  extent  must  be  allowed  to  rest  on  Philip, 
who,  if  he  did  not  directly  employ  the  hand  of  the  aiwiwimin  to  take  the 
life  of  his  son,  yet  by  his  rigorous  treatment  drove  that  son  to  a  atate 
of  desperation  that  brought  about  the  same  fatal  result"  (*  Hiat  of 
Philip  IL,'  book  iv.,  chap.  7.)  But  the  authentic  version,  which  we 
have  related,  of  this  mysterious  and  tragical  afiESur,  has  been  still 
further  variously  discoloured  by  calumny  and  fiction.  Writers,  who 
believed  Philip  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  son,  have  upon  this  foundation 
formed  the  superstructure  for  a  romantic  tale  of  a  mutual  and  criminal 
passion  between  Don  Carlos  and  his  father's  third  wife,  the  Prinoess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  who  had  originally  been  betrothed  to  himself^ 
and  whose  life,  which  closed  quickly  afterwards,  is  also  said  to  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  vengeance  of  her  husband.  For  this 
charge  against  all  the  parties,  there  seems  however  to  have  been  no 
foundation.  (See  a  full  sketch  of  the  career  of  Don  Carlos,  and  an 
elaborate,  able^  and  just  examination  of  the  whole  question  of  his 
connection  with  Elisabeth,  and  his  treatment  by  his  father,  in  Preseott's 
'History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,'  vol.  ii.,  book  iv.,  chape. 
6,  7,  and  8.)  By  Elizabeth,  Philip  had  two  daughters,  who^  together 
with  his  son  and  suocessor  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne^  daughter  of  tho 
Emperor  Maximilian  IL,  were  the  only  legitimate  issue  which  he  left 
In  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  seal  he  had  given  one  purer  proof  oi 
his  regard  for  religion,  and  sacred  literature  owes  an  obligation  to  hia 
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iDemory  for  the  jmblicfttion  of  the  beautiful  Polyglot  Bible  which  beufl 
aisname,  and  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569-72,  in  8  voli.  folio. 

PHILIP  IIL  waa  a  prince,  in  ereiything  exc^t  the  Ingotry  of  hia 
(kith,  of  a  character  most  opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  G«itley 
humane,  and  unconquerably  indolent,  he  surrendered  himself  and  the 
whole  management  of  his  wairs,  from  the  rery  oommenoement  of  his 
reign,  to  the  guidance  of  hia  fayourite,  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  who  had 
been  hia  chief  equerry,  and  whom  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 
Lerma^  This  nobleman,  who  goYemed  Spain  as  prime  miniftter  with 
unbounded  power  for  twenty  years,  was  a  personage  of  dignified  mien 
and  of  a  mild  antl  beneficent  disposition;  but  as  a  statesman,  though 
he  wanted  neither  prudence  nor  firmness,  he  waa  otherwise  of  oiSy 
moderate  capacity,  and  he  rendered  his  administration  injurious  to 
the  state  by  his  love  of  pomp  and  lavish  expenditure,  and  the  conse- 
quent derangement  of  the  national  finances.  He  was  supplanted  at 
last  in  the  afiections  of  his  feeble  master  (1618)  by  his  own  ungrateful 
son,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda,  under  whom  the  kingdom  was  not  better 
governed ;  uid  the  aged  Lerma  was  solaced  by  the  Pope  in  his  un> 
merited  disgrace  witii  a  cardinol'a  hat,  which  he  had  used  the  forssight 
to  solicit  a  little  before  his  fall,  aa  a  protection  from  the  peraeoution  of 
bis  enemies. 

The  principal  oironmstaDcea  which  distinguished  the  reign  of 
Philip  IIL  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted 

grovinoea  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moora  from 
pain.  Notwithstanding  the  cession  by  Philip  IL  of  the  general 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Netherlands  to  lus  daughter  Isabella  and  her 
husband  the  Archduke  Albert,  which  waa  ratified  by  Philip  IIL 
immediately  after  he  ascended  Uie  throne,  the  war  in  those  provinces 
coij  tinned  with  unabated  fury,  and  with  indifferent  success  to  the 
Spanish  arms,  until  the  year  1 609 ;  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  immense 
revenues  of  Uie  monarchy  compelled  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude 
in  his  master's  name  a  truce  for  twelve  yeara  with  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  them  free  and 
independent  states.  In  the  same  year,  under  the  plea  that  the 
remaina  of  the  Moorish  population  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  their 
pretended  conversion  to  Christianity,  continued  in  their  hearts  to  be 
obstinate  infidels,  and  to  hold  treasonable  ioteroourse  with  their 
African  brethren,  a  royal  edict  waa  issued,  commanding  all  the  Moors 
in  the  kingdom  of  ViJencia  to  quit  the  Spanish  dominions ;  and,  soon 
after,  a  decree,  exteoding  this  sentence  of  banishment  to  all  the  Moors 
in  the  peninsula,  completed  in  1610  the  fstal  measure  from  which 
Sfpain  haa  never  recovered.  On  the  impulse  of  a  blind  superstition, 
and  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  wise  policy,  aboye  a  million  of  the 
moat  industoious  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  driven  into 
exile,  and  the  most  flourishing  provinces  were  depopulated  by  their 
remoral  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Barbery. 

After  these  events  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  languished,  rather 
than  found  refreshment,  in  peace,  which  was  interrupted  but  slightly, 
by  the  commotions  of  the  times  in  Italy  and  Glermany,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  who  died  of  a  fever,  March  81, 1621, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  By  his  queen,  Maigaret  of  Austria,  he 
left  three  sons :  Philip,  who  succeeded  him;  Charles,  who  died  in  1682; 
and  Ferdinand,  for  whom,  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  he  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  by  proxy 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  these  eode- 
siastical  dignities,  is  known  in  history  under  the  title  of  the  csrdinal- 
infant.  Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest,  Anne,  married  Louis  XIII.  of 
France ;  and  the  second,  Maria  Anne,  after  having  been  contracted  to 
Cbarlea  L  of  England,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  finally  married  to  the 
king  of  Huugaxy,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  Imperial  throne 
under  the  title  ii  Ferdinand  III. 

PHILIP  lY .  was  only  sixteen  yean  of  sge  when  he  ascended  the 
throne ;  and,  like  his  father,  after  he  had  become  the  sovereign  of  his 
people,  he  remained  the  subject  of  a  &vourite.  This  was  the  famous 
Count-Duke  Olivares  [Outabiz],  who  affecting  to  condemn  the  supine 
inactivity  of  the  last  reign,  and  to  pursue  a  more  vigorous  course  of 
policy,  concluded  for  his  sovereign  with  the  emperor  a  strict  family 
league  for  the  aggrandisement  of  both  branches  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  means  proposed  for  this  object  were  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years^  truce^ 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  power  both  in  these  provinces 
and  in  Italy;  while  in  Qermany  the  Imperial  authority  ahotdd  be 
secured  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Protestants.  It  was  hoped  that 
France,  torn  by  religious  wars,  could  offer  no  resistance  to  these 
deugnsi  and  England  waa  to  be  amused  with  that  matrimonial  treaty 
whidi  produced  the  strange  journey  of  Prince  Charles,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  woo  the  Infanta  Maria  Anne  at  Madrid. 

These  intrigues  were  among  the  preludea  to  the  long  and  sanguinary 
ware  which  were  only  terminated  in  Germany  by  the  peace  of  West- 

Ehalia,  and  which  continued  between  Spain  and  France  above  ten  years 
iter,  until  the  treaty  of  the  Pyreneea.  In  the  Netherlands,  during 
the  life  of  the  renowned  Spino^  the  Spanish  arms  long  maintained  an 
ascendant:  but  in  the  maritime  war  which  extended  to  the  New 
World,  the  Dutch  fleets  were  everywhere  victorious  over  those  of 
Spain ;  and  the  policnr  of  Olivares  drew  upon  his  country  the  tempo- 
rary assaults  of  England  aa  well  as  the  more  lasting  hostilities  of 
France.  Directed  hy  the  fenius  of  Biohelieu.  the  enerjdes  of  that 
monarchy  were  ably  and  successfully  applied  to  humble  the  power  of 


the  house  of  Austria;  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  foreign  dominion, 
which  Olivarez  had  built  up,  crumbled  one  after  another  to  the  ground. 
Meanwhile  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  provoked  by  the 
imprudent  measures  of  that  minister,  and  the  revolt  of  Portugal  in 
1640,  were  added  to  the  distresses  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Olivarei 
announced  this  last  eyent  to  his  master  as  a  subject  of  congratulation : 
"Sire,  the  Duke  of  Bragansa  has  had  the  madness  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  His  imprudence  will  bring  a  confisca- 
tion of  twelve  millions  into  your  treasury."  Portu^  was  irrevocably 
lost  by  mismanagement  and  defeat  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  but  Catalonia, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  of  many  years,  was  finally  reduced  to  obe- 
dience. Olivarez,  whom  Philip  IV.  was  himself  at  lust  compelled  to 
recognise  as  the  cause  of  these  multiplied  disasterB^  waa  disgraced  in 
1647,  and  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  his  nephew  Don  Louis 
de  Haro,  who  however  waa  neither  attached  to  hun  nor  disposed  to 
imitate  his  measures. 

In  1648  was  concluded  the  peace  of  WeBtphalia,bir  which  Philip  lY., 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  finally  and  formally  renounced  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  tho  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  war  with 
France,  which  still  continued  for  eleven  years,  and  the  reverses  of 
which  were  increased  by  the  league  of  England,  under  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  with  France,  was  little  else  than  one  long  train  of  loss 
and  disgrace  to  Spain ;  and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  which 
dosed  the  struggle^  was  only  obtained  by  territorial  sacrifices. 

This  treaty  was  also  distingtushed  by  the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa, 
eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France^  an  eyent 
which,  despite  of  the  solemn  renunciation  of  the  French  king,  was 
destined  to  convey  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
After  this  pacification  Philip  continued  his  vain  effbrts  to  recover  the 
crown  of  Portugal  for  some  years;  and  his  death,  September  I7th, 
1665,  is  said  to  haye  been  hastened  through  grief  at  the  continued 
defeat  of  his  troops  by  the  Portuguese.  He  left  one  son,  who  succeeded 
him  un^r  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  childless;  and  two 
daughters,  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Margaret 
Theresa,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold* 

PHILIP  v.,  king  of  Spain,  was  great-grandson  of  Philip  IV., 
through  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  and  second  son  of  the  dauphin.  He .  was  bom  in  1683, 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou  in  his  infancy,  and  was  called  by 
the  last  testament. of  Charles  IL  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
in  the  year  1700.  The  ciroumstaaoes  which  attended  this  inheritance, 
and  produced  the  memorable  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  belong 
more  appropriately  to  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  [Louis  XIV.] ; 
and  it  will  sufiice  in  this  place  to  sketch  the  prindpal  events  of  his 
life  after  his  recognition  as  king  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1718.  He  had  married,  two  years  before,  Maria  Louisa,  a  princess  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  he  became  so  tenderly  attached  that  on  her  death  in 
1714,  he  abandoned  for  a  time  all  care  of  business,  and  resigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  princess  Des  Uruins,  a  French 
woman  of  spirit  and  intelligence,  the  favourite  of  the  deceased  queen, 
who  had  accompanied  her  into  Spain  from  Italy,  and  retained  equal 
influence  after  her  death  on  the  mind  of  Philip.  He  desired  to  follow 
her  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  second  consort,  and  she  was  induced  by 
Alberoni,  an  Italian  priest,  to  select  for  hii  queen  Elisabeth  Famese, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  But  tho  new  queea  proved  of  a 
very  different  character  from  that  which  Alberoni  hsd  artfully  ascribed 
to  her ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  pliant  temper  and  feeble  mind 
which  the  princess  Des  Ursins  had  been  taught  to  expect  and  reckoned 
upon  governing,  her  first  act  was  to  cause  the  astonished  favourite  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Alberoni  succeeded  immediately  to  the  influence  of  the  discarded 
princess  [Alberoni,  Qiulio],  was  shortly  appointed  prime  mioister; 
and  soon  obtained  from  the  pope  the  dignity  of  cardinal  He  had 
conceived  the  deaign  of  restoring  Spain  to  her  rank  and  power  among 
nations,  and  he-  began  by  the  attempt  to  recover  for  her  the  Italian 
provinces,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  But  tlus 
open  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  though  only  a  part  of  the  extensive 
schemes  which  he  had  formed,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  it  produced  the  quadruple  alliance  of  Eoglaod, 
France^  the  Empire,  and  Holland  (1718),  which  Spain  was  unable  to 
withstand,  and  Philip,  towards  the  end  of  1719,  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  allies  by  disgracing  and  banishing  Alberoni  A  few 
years  later,  Philip,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  melancholy  disposition, 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis  (1724),  and  retired 
with  his  queen  to  a  religious  seclusion  at  St.  Ildefonso.  But  on  the 
death  of  Louis^  who,  in  a  few  months  after  his  accession,  f^  a  victim 
to  the  small-pox,  Philip  found  himself  compelled  to  resume  the  toils 
of  government. 

The  period  of  his  second  reign,  which  was  protracted  for  twenty-two 
years  liter  his  son's  death,  was  occupied  chiefly  in  obtaining  poe- 
seasions  in  Italy  for  his  two  sons  by  his  ambitious  queen  Eliubeth 
Famese^  both  of  whom  she  succeeded  in  establishing  in  that  country, 
Don  Carlos  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Don  Philip  aa  duke  of 
Parma  and  Piacensa.  In  other  respects  the  transactions  of  this  long 
reign  present  nothing  remarkable  which  doea  not  belong  to  the 
genwal  history  of  Europe  rather  than  to  that  of  Spain ;  and  Philip 
died  in  1746^  leaving  an  only  surviving  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  a  numerous  family 
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by  bis  BMond  queen,  one  of  whom,'  Don  Carlofly  afterwards  asomded 
the  Spanieh  tlirone  as  Charles  IIL   ^ 

PHILIP  OP  ORLEANS^  Regent,    [Orleans,  Housb  of.] 

PHILIPPE  I.,  King  of  France,  son  of  Henri  I.,  and  third  both  in 
descent  and  snooenion  from  Hugues  Capet,  founder  of  the  third 
dynasty  of  France,  was  bom  in  1053,  and  succeeded  bis  father  in 
1060.  His  motiier  was  Anne  of  Russia,  daughter  'of  the  Czar 
Jaroslaf  I.  On  his  death-bed  Henri  committed  the  care  of  the  child 
and  the  administration  of  the  government  to  bis  brother-in>law, 
Baadouin  or  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Baudouin  did  little  more 
till  the  time  of  his  death  (1067)  than  occasionally  visit  his  ward,  who 
was  brought  up  sometimes  at  Paris,  sometimes  at  one  or  other  of  the 
royal  castles.  The  death  of  Baudouin  removed  from  Philippe  the 
restraint  which  bis  station  and  inexperience  required,  and  he  plunged 
into  a  series  of  excesses  of  the  most  disgraceful  character.  The 
means  of  indulgence  were  supplied  from  various  sources,  especially 
from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefices^  and  dignities,  which  subse- 
quently drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  Church,  but,  although  he 
bad  not  sufficient  energy  vigorously  to  struggle  sgainst  the  growiog 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  his  necessities  and  his  profligacy 
prevented  his  entire  submission  to  the  claims  of  the  popes,  who 
desired  to  engross  to  themselves  all  the  higher  eodesiaBtical  appoint- 
ments. Philippe  was  engaged  not  long  after  the  death  of  Baudouin  in 
a  war  with  Robert  le  S^son,  or  the  Frisian,  who  had  usurped  the 
county  of  Flanders  from  his  nephew  Amolphe,  the  grandson  of 
Baudouin.  The  hasty  and  inadequate  force  assembled  by  Philippe 
was  surprised  and  routed  by  Robert  near  Cassel  in  1071 ;  the  youog 
pount  Amolphe  was  killed,  and  the  king  only  saved  himself  by  a  hasty 
and  inglorious  flightt  In  a  second  attempt  to  subdue  Robert,  Philippe 
met  with  no  better  snooess.  He  then  made  peace  with  him,  and 
married  Bertha  of  Holland,  his  step-daughter. 

From  1076  to  1087  Philippe  was^  engaged  in  occasional  hostUitieB 
with  William,  duke  of  Normandy  and  king  of  England,  wbidh  king- 
dom he  had  acquired  by  conquest  (in  1066)  during  PUlippe's  minority. 
But  the  war  was  Isnguidly  conducted,  on  the  part  of  Philippe  from 
indolence,  and  on  that  of  William  from  full  occupation  in  other 
quarters,  and  periiaps  from  the  feudal  sentiment  of  respect  for  his 
suzerain.  Philippe  however  encouraged  the  discontented  vassals  and 
rebellious  children  of  William ;  and  the  contest  did  not  finally  termi- 
nate until  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  (1087).  He  had  become  exces- 
sively corpulent,  and  a  coarse  jest  of  PhUippe,  who  inquired  "  when 
be  would  be  put  to  bed,"  excited  his  indignation.  '*  When  I  go  to  be 
churched  at  St.  G^nevi^ve,  I  will  offer  a  hundred  thousand  tapers," 
was  the  reply  of  the  angry  veteran.  He  entered  the  territory  of  Yexin, 
and  stormed  Mantes;  but  a  hurt  which  be  received  by  his  horse  falling 
proved  mortal,  and  relieved  Philippe  from  his  hostility. 

The  year  1092  wss  marked  by  the  most  important  incident  of 
Philippe's  life.  He  had  beoome  weary  of  his  wife  Bertha,  by  whom 
be  had  four  children,  and  had  confined  her  in  the  castle  of  Montrouil, 
which  bad  been  settled  on  her  by  way  of  dower.  He  now  married 
Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulques  le  Recbin,  count  of  Anjon,  who,  dreading 
her  husband's  inconstancy,  forsook  him  and  took  refuge  with  Philippe. 
This  marriage  wss  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  not  only  with  good  morals 
and  decency,  but  with  ecclesiastical  law,  that  it  wss  wiUi  difficulty 
that  any  bishop  could  be  procured  to  solemnise  the  union.  It 
involved  Philippe  in  two  warn,  one  with  Robert  le  Prison,  who  took 
tip  the  cause  of  the  repudiated  Bectha;  and  another  with  Foulques  of 
Anjou,  who  sought  to  recover  Bertrade.  The  Church  also  took  up 
the  matter,  and  Philippe  was  daily  attacked  with  remonstrances,  cen- 
sures, and  threats  of  excommunication.  In  return  he  threatened  the 
bishops,  and  even  subjected  one  of  them  to  a  short  imprisonment 
Philippe  had  obstinacy  enough  to  retain  Bertrade,  but  not  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  silence  the  bishops.  Some  of  them  indeed 
embraced  his  cause  after  the  death  of  his  injured  wife  Bertha  (1094), 
and  in  a  coimcil  held  at  Reims  showed  a  disposition  to  attack  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  bis  sturdieslf  opponent.  But  the  majority  of  the 
French  bishops,  in  a  national  council  at  Autun  in  109i,  excommuni- 
cated both  Philippe  And  Bertrade.  The  pope.  Urban  II.,  did  not  how- 
ever pursue  him  to  extremity,  and  the  sentence  was  only  so  far 
enforced  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  wearing  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  the 
place  where  be  was.  He  retained  the  exercise  of  such  power  as  he 
possessed,  and  was  allowed  to  perform  his  devotions  in  bis  private 
chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  the  11th  or  the  beginning  of  the  12tii  centnry, 
Philippe,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with  William  IL,  who  then  held 
Normandy,  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne  bis  son  Louis  VI., 
then  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  afterwards  known  as  Louis 
le  Gros.  The  activity  and  good  conduct  of  the  prince  gradually  raised 
the  royal  power  from  the  contempt  intp  which  it  had  fallen,  but 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  step-mother '  Bertrade.  The  court  was 
divided:  Louis  is  charged  with  seeking  a  pretext  to  have  Bertrade 
znurdered,  and  Bertrade  practised  on  his  life  by  poison.  Neither  the 
divisions  of  his  family  nor  the  power  of  ^e  cbur«^  oonld  prevail  on 
Philippe  really  to  put  away  Bertrade,  or  to  deprive  her  of  the  title  of 
queen.  A  declaration  of  penitence^  and  engagement  no  longer  to 
regard  her  or  live  with  ber  as  a  wife,  which  engagement  he  afterwards 
openly  violated,  were  accepted  by  the  ohurch,  and  the  excommuni- 


cation was  taken  off  in  11  Oi.  Bertrade  afterwards  svcoeeded  in 
reconciling  both  herself  and  Philippe  with  ber  former  husband, 
Foulques  le  Rechin.  The  remaining  years  of  Philippe  were  marked 
by  little  except  the  intrigues  of  Bertrade  for  the  advancement  of  her 
children  by  both  marriages. 

Philippe  died  at  Melun,  of  premature  old  age,  the  result  of  bis 
intemperance,  in  1108,  having  neariy  completed  the  forty-eightb  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  YL  His  worthless  diaraoter, 
combined  with  the  low  state  of  the  r^gal  power,  rendered  bim  a 
spectator  rather  than  an  actor  in  the  events  of  his  reign.  France 
possessed  at  this  time  little  national  unity,  and  the  history  of  tbe  time 
is  the  lustory  of  the  great  nobles  and  of  the  provinces,  rather  than  the 
history  of  the  long  or  the  kingdom.  From  the  time  of  Philippe  the 
royal  power  revived.  The  activity  of  Louis  bad  given  an  impulse  to 
it  even  in  his  father's  time,  and  his  activity  and  that  of  his  immediate 
successors  gave  permanence  to  the  movement. 

PHILIPPE  IL,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  AUQUSTE  (a  nama 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  derived  from  being  bom  m  the  month 
of  August),  was  the  son  of  Louis  Y IL,  sumamed  Le  Jeune,  and  Alix, 
daughter  of  Thibaut  le  Grand,  count  of  Champagne,  bis  third  wife. 
He  was  bom  in  1165,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  when  litUe  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  upon  whose  death 
in  the  following  year,  1180,  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  bad  however 
exercised  the  sovereign  power  from  his  first  coronation,  bis  father 
being  disabled  by  palsy,  and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  a  general 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  whom,  when  assembled  in  their  s^^iagogues 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  caused  to  be  surrounded  by  soldiers^  dragged  to 
prison,  and  despoiled  of  all  the  gold  and  sUver  that  was  found  on 
them.  He  also  published  an  edict,  by  which  all  debts  due  to  them 
were  to  be  annulled  on  condition  that  the  debtor  should  pay  to  the 
royal  tressury  a  fifth  part  of  the  amount  duei  Other.aGta  of  perse- 
cution followed,  and  in  1181,  the  Jews  were  oommanded  to  dispose 
of  all  their  moveable  property  and  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  all 
their  real  property  was  oonfiscated  to  the  crown,  and  their  synagogues 
were  orderad  to  be  oonverted  into  Christian  churches.  The  intercession 
both  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  for  whose  good  offices  they  paid  large 
sums,  was  in  vain;  and  after  experiendng  a  heavy  loss  from  the 
enforced  sale  of  their  effects,  they  were  expelled  from  all  the  domains 
of  the  crown.  The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were  in  no  hurry  to 
repeat  the  royal  edio^  and  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  especially  the 
Jews  remained  undisturbed.  Other  acts  of  persecution  followed,  snd 
the  king  is  recorded  '*not  to  have  allowed  to  live  in  all  bis  kingdom 
a  single  individual  who  ventured  to  gainsay  the  laws  of  the  churdi,  or 
to  depart  from  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  deny 
the  sacraments." 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  Philippe  led  him,  even  before  his  father's 
death,  to  embroil  himself  with  the  queen  his  mother  and  her  four 
brothers,  the  counts  of  Blois,  Champagne,  and  Sancerre^  and  the  Areh- 
biidiop  of  Reims^  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Louis  YIL  to  govern  France  in  bis  name,  and  who  concluded  that  it 
belonged  to  them  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  minor  king.  Tha 
good  offices  of  Henry  II.  of  England  arranged  the  dispute  Philippe 
married,  before  his  father^s  death,  Isabelle^  niece  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  his  godfstber ;  and  was,  with  her,  crowned  a  second  time  at 
St  Denis  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  This  marriage  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  dispute  with  bis  mother  and  uncles.  He  soon  alienated  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  who  united  to  oppose  his  rising  power ;  but  the  good  offioes  of 
Heniy  of  England  again  restored  quiet  (1182).  It  was  a  littie  after 
this  that  he  caused  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris  to  be  paved.  After  an 
interval  of  three  years  (1185),  war  between  Philippe  and  the  Count  of 
Flanders  again  broke  out,  and  ended,  after  a  short  campaign,  by  a 
peace  which  added  to  the  territory  and  resources  of  the  king.  A 
straggle  with  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne  (1186)  also  terminated  favour- 
ably for  the  king.  Hostilities  with  Henry  IL  of  England  followed, 
and  were  attended  with  success;  and  that  powerful  monarch  died  at 
Chinon  in  1189,  broken-hearted  at  seeing  his  own  sons  in  league  with 
his  enemy. 

In  1188  PhiHppe  had  taken  the  cross.  In  1190  the  combined  foroeB 
of  Philippe  and  RiohBrd  I.  of  England  rendesvoused  at  Yes^y,  not  far 
from  Auxerre;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  they  embarked, 
Philippe  at  Genoa,  and  Richard  at  Marseille.  They  met  and  wintered 
at  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  in  1191  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land;  but 
before  long,  Philippe,  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  Richard  as  a 
warrior,  mwle  ill-health  an  excuse  for  returning  to  France,  and  reached 
Paris  in  December  1191.  He  bad  left  his  mother  Alix,  and  bis  unds^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  regents  of  his  kingdom.  The  incidents  of 
the  crusade  had  made  Philippe  and  Richard  rivals;  and  the  former, 
on  his  return,  commenced  his  attack  on  the  other,  at  first  by  intrigues^ 
and  afterwards  by  force.  He  made  some  acquisitions  in  Norm|indy, 
but  failed  (1194)  in  attacking  Rouen.  The  following  years  were 
occupied  with  alternate  periods  of  trace  snd  hostili^,  in  which  tiie 
policy  and  steadiness  and  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  king 
rendered  him  a  match  for  the  more  soldier-like  qualities  of  Richard; 
and  on  the  death  of  Richard  (1199),  the  incapacity  of  John,  his 
successor,  enabled  Philippe  to  establiidi  dedsively  the  superiority  of 
the  Capet  race  over  the  rival  family  of  Plantagenet.  During  this  war, 
Philippe,  now  •  widower,  mazried,  in  1198,  Ingeburge^  or  Isamborgi^ 
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Bister  of  Canute  VI.,  king  of  Denmark  ;  but  haying  in  a  short  time 
obtained  a  divorce  in  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons,  he  married, 
in  1196,  Karie,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Berchtold,  duke  of  Meranla,  a 
German  noble,  in 'contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  before  whom 
the  case  of  Ingeburg<j  had  been  carried,  and  by  whom  the  diyoroe 
had  beeti  annulled.  The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  pope 
(Innocent  IIL)  continued  for  some  years,  until  an  interdict  laid  on 
Philippe's  dominions  obliged  the  king  to  submit  the  affaur  to  an 
ecclesiastical  council  at  Soissons  (1201) ;  but  he  evaded  their  decision 
by  a  pretended  reconciliation  with  his  queen  Ingeburge,  whose  real 
condition  was  however  little  improved.  Marie  of  Merania,  from  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  separate  himself,  died  soon  after,  leaving  two 
children,  whom  the  pope  did  not  scruple  to  declare  legitimate. 

The  murder  of  Arthur  of  Bretagoe,  by  hia  uncle  John  of  England, 
having  roused  general  indignation,  Philippe  seized  the  occasion  to 
attack  Guienne,  Normandy,  Touraine^  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  These, 
except  Guienne,  he  speedily  conquered ;  and  prosecuting  John  before 
the  court  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  by  a  sentence  quite  unpre- 
cedented in  France  and  unauthorised  in  such  a  case  by  the  institutions 
of  feudallem,  procured  the  confiscation  of  all  his  firench  dominions 
(1205).  Crimes,  however  flagrant,  which  did  not  violate  the  duty  of 
the  noble  to  his  feudal  superior,  had  not  hitherto  been  cognisable  in 
the  great  feudatories;  and  the  Court  of  Peers,  which  PhUippe  pro- 
fessed to  revive  from  the  institutions  of  Charlemagne,  was  probably  an 
innovation,  founded  on  romances  to  whioh  the  ignorance  of  the  age 
gave  the  credit  of  being  faithful  historical  traditions.  It  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  viz, :  six  of  the  great  nobles  (the  dukes  of  Kormandie^ 
Bourgogne,  and  Aquitaine;  and  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders^ 
and  Vermandoia,  for  the  last  of  whom  fhe  Count  of  Champagne  was 
subsiitnted),  and  six  prelates,  by  means  of  whom  the  king  sought  to 
infli^enoe  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal.  As  in  judgments  involving  a 
capital  sentence  the  ecdesiasties  could  not  take  party  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  twelve  was  made  up  out  of  the  higher  nobility 
who  were  at  court  at  the  time.  The  nobles  forming  the  court>  proud 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  crowned  head,  lent  themselves  to  the 
purpose  of  Philippe,  who  met  with  no  opposition  in  thus  establishing  a 
jurisdiction  which  might  hereaftei^  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
crown.  John  succeeded  in  preserving  Guienne  and  recovering  Poitou 
and  part  of  Touraine ;  but  Normandy,  and  his  other  dominions  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  were  finally  lost. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Philippe  endeavoured  to 
consolidate  the  institutions  of  his  kingdom  by  holding  national 
assemblies;  but  his  authority  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigeois  was  about  this  time  (1207 — 1213)  carried 
on,  continued  to  be  merely  nominal.  He  embellished  Paris,  protected 
the  university  of  that  city,  and  sought  the  favour  of  the  church  by 
sending  to  the  stake  those  charged  with  heresy.  Under  pretence  A 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  against  John  of  England,  PhUippe 
prepared  lot  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom ;'  and  when  John  had  .sub- 
mitted to  the  church,  under  the  protection  of  which  he  placed  himself, 
Philippe  turned  his  arms  against  Flanders,  the  count  of  whioh  had 
refused  tiT  join  in  the  invasion  of  England.  He  obliged  the  chief 
towns  to  surrender,  and  committed  great  ravages ;  but  lost  his  fleet, 
part  of  whioh  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  the  rest  burnt  in  the  port 
of  Bam  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their  hands  (1213).  Next  year 
Philippe  was  attacked  on  the  side  of  Poitou  by  John,  and  on  tho  part 
of  Flanders  by  the  Flemish  nobles  and  burghers,  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Otho  IV.;  but  John  was  repelled  by  Louis,  the  son  of 
Philippe ;  and  the  emperor,  whose  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Flemings,  was  defeated  by  Philippe  himself  at  Bouvines,  between 
Lille  and  Toumay  (1214). 

In  1216,  Louis,  son  of  Philippe,  went  over  to  England,  whither  he 
was  invited  by  the  malcontent  barons ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
the  next  year.  In  1219  he  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois;  and  was  afterwards  (1221)  engaged  in  hostilities  in  ^he 
provinces  held  by  the  English  kmg  Henry  III.  The  Count  of  Mont- 
fort,  unable  to  retain  the  conquests  which  his  father,  Simon  de 
Montfort  had  made  in  the  county  of  Toulouse,  offered  to  cede  them 
all  to  Philippe  Auguste ;  but  the  king,  who  had  never  taken  much 
interest  in  the  afifairs  of  the  south,  declined  engaging  in  the  negociation. 
The  feebleness  of  his  health  increased  the  natural  caution  of  age,  and 
he  took  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  lands.  He  employed 
himself  chiefly  m  s^ngthening  and  improving  the  domains  of  the 
crown,  which  he  had  so  widely  extended;  and  he  walled  in  the  towns 
and  Tillages  which  it  comprehended.  His  regular  jnanagement  of  his 
revenues  enabled  him  to  efiect  this,  and  yet  to  bequeath  to  his  various 
legatees  an  immense  sum,  of  which  the  maxims  of  the  time  enabled 
him  to  dispose  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  i)roperty.  He  died  at 
Mantes,  in  1223,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age^  having  reigned 
forty-three  years. 

PHILIPPE  III^  Bumamed  LE  HAHDI,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis).  He  was  born  in  Mar,  1245 ;  and  was  pro- 
clttmed  kixig  in  the  camp  before  Tunisi,  which  city  niS  father  was 
besieging  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August  1270.  The  army  remained 
two  months  louger  in  Africa,  suffering  much  &om  the  climate :  at 
length  peace  was  made  with  the  lung  of  Tunis;  and  part  of  the 
besiegers  determined  to  proceed  with  Alphonse,  Coimt  of  Poitou  and 
Toulouse^  the  lung's  uncle,  to  the  Holy  Land;  another  part  with 


Charles  of  Ai^'ou,  another  of  his  uncles,  for  Constantinople ;  while  the 
remainder,  under  Philippe  himself,  were  to  return  to  France.  Before 
their  final  separation,  the  division  destined  for  the  Holy  Land  was 
shattered  by  a  tempest,  and  many  reesels  were  lost.  The  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  Constantinople  were  consequently  given  up^ 
except  by  an  auxiliary  division  of  English,  which  proceeded  imder 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  L)  to  Acre;  and  the  wreok  of  the 
army,  diminished  by  sickness,  proceeded  with  Philippe  to  Francsi 
His  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  had  died  at  Tunii^  and  he  lost,  on 
his  way  through  Sicily  and  Italy,  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  through  disease,  and  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  who  died 
through  premature  childbirth,  the  consequence  of  a  faU.  It  was  not 
till  May  2l8t,  1271,  that  he  reached  Paris.  He  was  crowned  at  Beims 
in  the  following  August,  and  shortly  after,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Alphonse,  acquired  the  counties  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  which  that 
prince  had  possessed. 

It  was  the  object  of  Philippe  to  render  the  great  feudal  nobles  more 
completely  subject  to  his  sceptre^  and  he  reduced  to  subjection  the 
Count  of  Foix,  who  had  refused  obedience  to  his  commands  (1272). 
He  married,  in  1274,  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant^  who  was 
crowned  as  queen  the  following  year.  He  interfered  in  the  afiaira  of  , 
Navarre,  during  the  minority  of  his  kinswoman  Jeanne,  heiress  of  that 
kingdom,  who  was  designed  to  be  married  to  one  of  his  sons;  and  in 
the  affairs  of  Castile,  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda» 
his  sisters  children,  and  heirs  in  the  direct  line  to  that  kingdom, 
whom  the  Cortes  had  set  aside  in  favour  of  Sanchez,  their  maternal 
uncle.  He  succeeded  in  retaining  Navarre  for  some  years,  but  his 
projects  in  CaatUe  failed  of  success. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Philippe  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  who  had  oommenoed  his  career  at 
court  as  barber-suzgeon  to  Sunt  Louis,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
chamberlain.  His  elevation,  and  the  abuse,  real  or  supposed,  of  his 
influence  over  the  king;  caused  his  downfal ;  he  was  arrested,  in 
1278,  tried  on  some  charge  never  promulgated,  before  a  commission  of 
nobles,  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  his 
sentence.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  downfal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  inspiring  Philippe  with  »  suspicion  that  his  queen,  Marie 
of  Brabanty  had  poisoned  her  step-son  Louis,  Philippe's  eldest  son 
by  his  first  wife,  in  order  to  open  a  way  for  her  own  children  to  the 
succession. 

In  1283  Philippe  engaged  in  war  with  Pedro,  kbg  of  Aragon ;  the 
orown  of  which  kingdom  had  been  offered  bv  the  pope  (who  had 
excommunicated  Pedro)  to  Charles  of  Valoia,  Philippe's  second  son,  to 
be  held  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  holy  see.  The  fbrenoh  king 
assembled  his  barons  and  prelates  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and  by 
their  advice  aooepted  the  popes  offer.  The  prelates  and  nobles 
formed  on  this  occasion  two  separate  chambers.  In  1285  he  invaded 
Catalonia^  took  the  town  of  Elna  by  assault  and  massacred  the  in- 
habitants, compelled  Rosas  and  Figueras  to  submit,  fought  an  inde- 
cisive battle  at  Hostalrioh,  and  took  Gerona  by  capltolation.  But  the 
long  siege  and  seyere  loss  which  this  last-mentioned  town  had  cost 
him,^  the  superiority  «f  the  Aregonese  and  Sicilians  by  sea,  and  tiie 
wasting  of  his  army  by  disease,  compelled  him  to  oommence  a  retreat^ 
which  he  did  not  effect  without  considerable  loss.  Philippe  was 
himself  seized  by  the  disease  whioh  had  wasted  his  army,  and  died,  on 
his  return  to  France,  at  Perpignan,  5th  October,  1285. 

PHILIPPE  IV.,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  LB  BEL,  son  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  by  lus  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  bom  iu 
1268 ;  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Franca,  October  1285, 
having  previously  acquired,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jeanne,  the  crown  of 
Navarre.  He  was  crowned  at  Reims  in  January  1286.  The  war  with 
Aragon  continued,  but  was  carried  on  languidly.  The  young  king 
gave,  from  the  first*  his  confidence  to  the  lawyers,  who  were  gradually 
working  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system,  and  giving  consistency 
and  stability  to  a  system  of  jurisprudence  favourable  to  despotism. 
It  is  probable,  from  his  continual  poverty,  that  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  reign  he  indulged  the  love  of  luxury  and  refinement  then  pre- 
valent. In  1290  he  despoiled  the  Jews;  and  in  1291  he  ordered  the 
Italian  merchants^  who  engrossed  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  his 
kingdom,  to  be  imprisoned ;  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  farther 
violence,  with  whioh  he  inspired  them,  induooi  them  to  ransom  them- 
selves by  heavy  payments.  Most  of  them  speedily  quitted  the 
kingdom.  Two  brothers,  FlorentinM,  Biooio  and  Musdatto  Fransesi, 
are  supposed  to  have  prompted  Philippe  to  this  deed  of  violence  and 
ii:gustice,  by  which  they  not  only  filled  the  king*a  coffers,  but  acquired 
for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  French  markets.  The  suooess  of 
these  experiments  encouraged  the  king  to  make  the  lawyers  the 
instruments  of  his  exaotionSi 

In  1290  Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  the  south  of  CVanoe,  in  order  to  form 
with  his  allies  a  plan  of  combined  operations  against  Aragon,  to  con- 
firm his  authority  over  his  remote  vassals  at  the  foot  of  th«  Pyrenees, 
and  to  gain  the  iGSections  of  the  nobles  of  Qulennoy  then  subject  to 
Edward  L  of  England,  of  whom  Philippe  began  to  be  jealous.  In  1291 
he  proposed  to  renew  the  attack  upon  Aragon,  refusing  to  ratify  the 
treaty  whi^h  had  been  concluded  bj  the  other  belligerent  parties  at 
Tar^soon  in, the  early  part  of  the  year :  but  the  proposal  was  probably 
a  mere  feint  to  raise  money. 

In  1292  a  quarrel  between  aome  Bngliah  and  Norman  sailors  at 
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BayoDDO,  followed  by  mutual  hostilitieB  between  the  TeseelB  of  the 
Cinque  Porte  and  France,  ripened  the  jealousy  of  Philippe  into 
determined  hostility  to  Edwud.  He  summoned  Edward,  under 
certain  penalties,  to  appear  before  the  parliament  at  Paris,  to  answer 
for  the  hostilities  committed  by  his  yassals;  and  Edward,  observant 
of  his  subordination  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  France,  obeyed  the 
summons  by  sending  his  brother  Edmond  to  appear  for  bim  (1294). 
Anxious  to  avoid  a  continental  war,  he  consented  to  deliver  up  six 
towns  in  Quienne  to  commissioners  appointed  by  Philippe ;  and  to 
surrender  twenty  of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  pre- 
vious hostilities,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Instead  of  six  towns,  Philippe  caused  the  whole  of  Quienne  to  be 
occupied  by  an  armed  force;  and  when  he  had  thus  obtained  possea- 
sion,  he  charged  Edward  with  contumacy,  and  cited  him  aeain  before 
the  parliament,  imder  heavier  penalties  for  non-appearance  than  before. 
Enraged  at  being  thus  outwitted,  the  English  monarch  renounced  hb 
allegiance,  sent  an  army  to  recover  Quienne  in  1295,  and  formed 
alliances  with  various  continental  princes  against  Philippe.  But  the 
war  was  languidly  carried  on,  for  Edward^i  attention  was  engrossed 
by  Scottish  affidrs,  and  his  continental  allies  made  few  efforts,  except 
the  Flemings,  who  were  unfortunate.  Hostilities  were  terminated  by 
a  truce  of  indefinite  length,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  some  matri- 
monial aHiances  between  the  two  royal  houses,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  in  1298.  By  the  terms  of  this 
truce,  part  of  Quienne  was  restored  to  Edward,  but  the  final 
adjudication  of  that  great  fief  was  reserved  for  the  future ilecision  of 
the  pope.  The-  expenses  of  this  war  increased  the  necessities  of 
Philippe,  and  these  led  him  into  disputes  with  the  clergy  and  the  pope, 
and  made  him  persecute  the  Jews  in  order  to  extort  frc«n  them  a  por- 
tion of  their  wealth.  One  beneficial  result  sprang-from  his  desire  of 
money — he  emancipated  the  serfs  of  Longuedoc,  commuting  his  rights 
over  them  for  a  pecuniary  payment. 

Philippe  was  anxious  to  avenge  himself  on  the  princes  who  had 
allied  themselves  with  Edward.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Adolphus 
of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1298,  may  be  ascribed  to  his 
intrigues.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  imprisoned  and  his  county 
seized;  but  the  oppressions  of  the  French  caused  a  revolt  of  the 
Flemings,  in  attempting  to  suppress  which  the  French  suffered  a  com- 
plete defeat  at  Courtrai  in  1302.-  Philippe  advanced  next  year  into 
Flanders  with  a  vast  army,  but  effected  nothing ;  and  in  order  to  have 
his  hands  free  for  this  war,  and  for  a  dispute  with  the  pope,  which  he 
had  been  long  carrying  on,  he  made  a  definitive  peace  with  Edward  of 
England,  to  whom  he  restored  the  whole  of  Quienne  (1308).  He 
advanced  into  Flanders,  defeated  the  Flemings  both  by  sea  and  land 
in  1304,  but  found  still  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that  he  made  peace, 
contenting  himself  with  the  cession  of  a  small  part  of  the  country, 
and  conceding  the  independence  of  the  rest.  The  pope  had  mean- 
while been  seized  by  Nogaret^  Philippe's  envoy  at  Anagni^  and 
though  relessed  by  the  populace,  had  died  about  a  month  after  of  a 
fever,  the  result  probably  of  the  agitation  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  (1303).  The  exactions  and  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  by 
which  Philippe  provided  resources  for  the  Flemish  war,  provoked  dis- 
content in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
suppress  by  merciless  severity.  The  seizure  and  banishment  of  the 
Jews  of  Languedoc,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  was 
another  of  the  measures  to  which  he  had  recourse  at  thu  time  (1306). 

Among  the  methods  which  Philippe  employed  to  fill  his  exchequer, 
the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  had  been  one  of  the  most  usual.  He 
had  paid  in  this  depreciated  coinage  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  in  a 
currency  three  times  more  valuable.  When  however  he  found  that 
his  plui  began  to  tell  against  himself,  his  revenues  being  paid  in  the 
depreciated  coinage,  he  found  it  necessary  to  correct  the  abuse,  and  to 
issue  money  equal  in  value  to  that  of  previous  reigns.  This  however 
caused  fireiJi  disturbances;  debts  contracted  in  the  depreciated  money 
had  now  to  be  paid  in  the  new  and  more  valuable  coinage ;  and  this 
hardship  led  to  commotions,  which  Philippe  repressed  with  atrocious 
cruelty.  He  found  it  necessary  however  to  pubUsh  some  new  edicts, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  (1305).  In  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  nobility,  whose  alliance  he  wished  to  make  a  counterpoise 
to  the  popular  discontent,  Philippe  restored  the  practice  of  judicial 
combat  in  all  heavier  accusations  against  the  nobility. 

It  was  probably  the  desire  of  Philippe  to  obtain  their  wealth,  that 
led  to  the  suppression  of  tl\p  great  nulitary  order  of  the  Templars. 
They  were  accused  of  crimes  the  most  revolting  by  two  worthless 
members  of  their  own  order ;  and  Philippe  gave  secret  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  all  who  were  in  France;  and  these  orders  were  executed  in 
all  parts  of  his  diminions  at  the  same  time.  Q^e  trials  were  carried 
on  befoi-e  diocesan  tribunals ;  and  though  the  pope  (who  was  a  creature 
of  Philippe)  at  first  claimed  for  himself  the  investigation  of  chaiges 
affecting  an  ecclesiastical  body,  he  gave  up  the  point,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  trial  of  the  grand-master  and  a  few  other  chief  men. 
The  judges  were  eager  to  convict  the  accused;  oonfessionB  were  wrung 
from  many  by  torture ;  numbers  were  brought  to  the  stake  for 
denying  the  confessions  thus  extorted ;  others  were  condemned  to 
various  inferior  peni4tiefl.  Olie  persecution  became  general  in  Europe, 
but  out  of  France  the  Templars  were  generally  acquitted  of  the 
charges  brought  sgainst  them.  The  pope,  however,  at  the  instance  of 
a  council  assembled  at  Vienne,  suppressed  the  order  by  virtue  of  his 


papal  authority,  and  granted  their  possessions  to  the  Hospitallen 
(1311).  But  Pl^ippe  and  his  nobles  had  already  seized  their  French 
possessions,  and  the  Hospitallers  were  obliged  to  redeem  them  with 
heavy  payments.  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand-master  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  commander  of  Normandy,  were  burnt  in  Paris  in  1814,  for 
retracting  their  confessions. 

Hie  last  years  of  Philippe's  reign  were  signalised  by  these  infamous 
proceedings.  He  managed  about  the  same  time  (1310)  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Lyon,  which  had  previously  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree 
of  independence,  though  nominally  subject  to  the  empire.  He  also 
interferad  as  mediator  in  1113  between  Edward  IL  of  England,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  Isabella,  and  the  discontented  barons  of  that 
kingdom.  His  necessities  induced  him  to  persecute  afresh  the  Jews 
and  the  Lombard  merchants;  and  his  severe  and  suspicious  temper 
led  him  to  reiterated  crueltiea.  The  wives  of  his  three  sons  were 
charged  with  adultery,  and  two  of  them  were  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  imprisonment;  while  their  lovers,  and  those  who  were 
supposed  to  have  aided  in  their  crimes,  were  put  to  death  by  the  most 
horrid  tortures.  The  wife  of  Philippe,  Count  of  Poitiers,  his  second 
son,  VTas  acquitted  (1814).  Philippe  le  Bel  died  at  Fontainebleau. 
from  the  effect  of  an  accidental  fall  while  hunting  on  the  29th  of 
November  1314,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-sixth 
of  his  sge. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  that  the  *  Tiers  Etat,'  or 
commons,  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  take  part  in  the  national 
assemblies  subsequently  designated  'lee  Etats  OSn^raux,  or  States- 
QeneraL'  They  were  present  at  a  council  held  in  1302  on  occasion  of 
Philippe's  dispute  with  the  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  It  was  in  this  reign 
also  that  the  sittings  of  the  parliament,  the  supreme  justiciary  court, 
into  which,  by  the  substitution  of  the  lawyers  for  the  nobles,  the 
ancient  Cour  de  Paurs  [Philtpps  IL]  had  been  transformed,  became 
fixed  at  Paris. 

PHILIPPE  v.,  known  as  PHILIPPE  LE  LONQ,  the  second  son 
of  Philippe  IV.,  or  '  Le  Bel,'  was  bom  in  1294,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1816.  His  elder  broUier,  Louis  X.,  or  Louis  le  Hutin,  had 
died  5th  of  June  1316,  leaving  by  his  first  wife  a  daughter,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  his  queen,  who  was  hii 
second  wife,  pregnant.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  Philippe, 
who  was  at  Lyon,  where  the  conclave  of  cardinals  were  engaged  in 
the  election  of  a  pope,  hastened  to'  Paris,  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  barons  of  the  kmgdom,  who 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose,  until  the  birth  of  the  child,  of  which 
the  widowed  queen  was  then  pregnant.  If  she  produced  a  son,  he 
was  to  retain  the  government  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
child ;  if  a  daughter,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  king.  The  child, 
whidi  was  a  boy,  died  a  few  days  after  birth  (November  1816),  and 
Philippe  assumed  the  sovereignty  in  full  rights  and  was  crowned  at 
Beims,  January  9th,  1317. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Salic  law,  by  which  females  were 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  was  eatablished  as  a 
constitutional  law  in  France.  Louis  X.  had  left  a  daughter,  Jeanne, 
queen  of  Navarre;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  just  ground, 
either  from  precedent  or  from  analogy  of  the  laws  of  suooesrion  which 
prevailed  in  other  kingdoms,  or  in  the  great  fiefs,  for  her  exclusion. 
The  ground  urged  by  the  legal  supporters  of  Philippe's  claim  was  au 
ancient  law  exduding  females  from  the  succession  to  the  Salic  lands, 
a  peculiar  species  of  allodial  possessions,  but  which  law  could  only 
by  a  remote  analogy  be  made  to  bear  on  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  case  of  a  sole  heiress  to  the  crown  hai  not  however  occurred 
before ;  and  if  there  was  no  precedent  tbv  the  exdusiou  of  a  female, 
there  was  no  instance  of  one  havin^f  really  occupied  the  thrones 
Jeanne  was,  besides,  a  female  and  a  mmor :  the  Duke  of  Bouigogne, 
her  maternal  unde,  who  was  her  natural  supporter,  was  induced  to 
surrender  her  daim :  the  Statea-Qeneral,  being  convoked,  confirmed 
the  title  of  Philippe;  and  the  death  of  his  only  son  induced  his 
brother  Charles  to  assent  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  turning  against 
Philippe's  own  daughters  the  law  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  avail 
himself  to  the  exdusion  of  his  niece.  The  Salic  law  was  thus  firmly 
established  as  the  fundamental  law  in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  States-Gtoneral  were  assembled  three  times  in  this  reign ;  first 
to  confirm  Philippe's  title  to  the  throne,  then  to  regulate  the  finances, 
and  lastly  for  a  general  reform  of  abuses.  In  the  fidrst  of  these 
assemblies  Philippe  issued  an  edict,  giving  a  military  organisation  to 
the  communes^  tiiough  he  was  subsequently  obliged,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  nobility,  to  make  some  modifications  in  it.  Another  of  hij 
edicts  revoked  the  grants  made  by  his  father  and  brother  from  the 
royal  domain,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  constitutional  priu- 
dple  that  that  domain  was  inalienable.  In  other  edicts  he  gave 
increased  regularity  to  the  legal  and  fiscal  institutions  which  were 
gradually  superseding  the  arrangements  of  the  feudal  systeuL  These 
edicts  were  issued  by  the  king  as  from  himself,  and  the  States^neral 
were  carefully  preduded  from  the  exerdfle  of  any  properly  legislative 
functions. 

The  south  of  France  was  during  this  reign  the  scene  of  cmd  pwse- 
cations,  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  pope,  John  XXIL,  agsinst 
those  aeonsed  of  sorcery,  and  against  the  Franciscan  monks.  ^ 
1820  an  immense  body  of  thelhrench  peasantry  assembled  from  all 
a?«rt0  for  a  onuMde^  attracted  by  two  priests,  who  proached  that  the 
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deliTennceof  Jerusalem  was  reeerved  not  for  the  high-bom  and  noble, 
but  for  the  meek  and  lowly.  They  soon  became  disorderly,  and  per- 
petrated the  most  mercileee  outrages  on  the  Jews,  until  they  were  put 
down  by  force,  or  died  of  famine  and  disease.  The  most  fearful 
levetitiiBe  were  exercised  against  those  of  them  who  were  taken.  In 
1821  a  dreadfiil  penecution  was  directed  against  those  afflicted  with 
leprosy  (a  disease  which  the  crusaders  had  brought  Arom  the  East),  on 
a  charge  of  having  poisoned  the  wells ;  and  idso  against  the  Jews, 
on  a  charge  of  haviDg  instigated  them.  A  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  of 
both  sexee  were  burnt  in  one  fire  at  Chinon  near  Tours ;  others  were 
banished  and  their  goods  confiscated.  It  was  while  engaged  in  these 
cruel  proceedings  that  Philippe  le  Long  died,  January  3,  1822,  at 
Lottgchamps  near  Paris,  after  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  five  years. 
He  left  four  daughters ;  but  the  Salic  law  excluded  them  from  the 
throne,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  lY.,  or  Charles 
leBeL 

PHILIPPE  YL,  or,  as  he  is  usually  caUed,  PHILIPPE  DE 
YALOIS,  succeeded  to  the  throne  shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles 
lo  Bel  (1828),  and  was  the  first  king  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Yalois. 
He  was  son  of  Charles,  count  of  Yalois,  a  younger  son  of  Philippe  IIL 
le  Hard!,  and  oousin  to  Louis  X.  le  Hutin,  Philippe  le  Long,  and 
Charles  le  Bel,  who  successiYely  wore  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of 
Philippe  le  Long  he  had  headed  an  expedition  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  France  to  overthrow  some  chieftains  of  the  Qhibelin  party  in 
Lombardy.  His  presumption  and  incapacity  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties, firom  which  he  was  relieved  only  by  the  policy  or  generosity  of 
his  opponents,  who  allowed  him  to  retire  with  his  army  into 
France  (1320). 

Charles  le  Bel  died  February  1, 1328,  and  left  no  male  heirs ;  bat 
his  widow  was  pregnant^  and  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  determined 
to  wait  the  result  of  her  confinement ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
sovereign  power,  with  the  title  of  regent,  was  confided  to  Philippe  de 
Yalois.  When  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  (April  1),  the 
right  of  snccesBion  was  fiir  from  clear.  All  the  doctors  of  civil  and 
canon  law  agreed  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  suooessLon ;  but 
they  were  divided  on  the  question  whether  a  woman,  being  dis- 
qudified  merely  by  sex,  might  transmit  a  right  to  her  descendants, 
just  as  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot  might  be  supposed  to  do ;  or  whether  the 
disqualification  afifected  oot  only  the  woman  herself,  but  all  who  might 
otherwise  have  derived  a  claim  through  her.  But  however  the 
lawyers  might  agree  as  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law  had  be«n  too  recent,  and  too  obviously  the  result  (in 
part  at  least)  of  the  superior  power  of  the  male  claimant^  to  be  entirely 
satis&ctory  to  the  public  mind,  or  to  those  whose  interests  were  con- 
oemed  in  the  dispute;  and  Philippe,  count  of  Evreux,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  and  was,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  nearest  in  direct  succession,  might  have  been  a 
powerful  rival,  had  he  not  readily  exchanged  a  right  of  so  doubtful  a 
character  for  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of  Navarre.  The 
daughters  of  Philippe  le  Long  and  Charles  le  Bel,  all  yet  in  childhood, 
wanted  dther  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  advance  their  claims 
against  so  formidable  a  competitor  as  Philippe  of  Yalois;  and 
^ward  IIL  of  England,  who  was  next  in  succession,  as  being  son  of 
Isabelle,  sister  of  the  last  three  kings,  was  as  yet  also  a  minor,  and  too 
dosely  beset  with  difficulties  at  home  to  think  of  feerious  measures  to 
vindicate  his  claim.  The  power  therefore  of  Philippe  as  regent,  his 
mature  age.  his  laige  hereditary  possessions,  and  his  popular  oharacter, 
added  to  the  plausibility  of  his  claim,  as  the  nearest  msle  heir  claiming 
through  male  ancestors,  enabled  him  quietly  to  ascend  the  throne. 
He  waa  crowned  at  Reims,  May  29,  1828.  Isabelle,  in  the  name  of 
her  son  Edward  III.,  protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  rights ;  but 
as  Edward  did  homage  to  Philippe  the  next  year  for  Guienne,  he  may 
be  considered  as  having  renounced  his  claim,  which  would  probably 
never  have  been  revived  but  for  subeequent  events. 

The  first  important  enterprise  of  Philippe  after  his  coronation  was 
an  expedition  into  Flanders,  to  put  down  the  burghers  of  the  great 
towns,  who  had  revolted  against  their  count.  The  Flemings  surprised 
him  in  his  camp  at  Cassel,  but  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
(August  28, 1828),  and  Philippe  returned  to  France  with  all  the  glory 
of  victory.  The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  also  occupied  in  regulat- 
ing the  coinage  by  successive  edicts,  in  settling  the  boundaries  of  the 
dvH  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  in  determining  the  succession 
to  the  county  of  Artois,  to  the  exclusion  of  Robert,  count  of 
Beaumont,  more  fiuniliarly  known  as  Robert  of  Artois,  and  in  &vour 
of  his  aunt  Mahaut,  who  had  usurped  the  county  in  his  minority,  and 
had  been  confirmed  in  possession  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
influenced  by  the  king  Philippe  le  Bel.  Robert  subsequently  retired 
into  England  (1888),  and  instigated  Edward  IIL  to  renew  his  olaim  to 
the  F^nch  throne. 

A  cmsade  against  the  Moors  of  Qraaada  was  a  favourite  project  of 
Philippe ;  bat  the  concessions  which  he  demanded  of  the  pope,  as  the 
price  of  his  services  in  this  affidr^were  too  exorbitant,  and  the  project 
£siled.  He  also  sent  aseiBtance  to  David,  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
against  Edward  III.,  and  afforded  him  a  refuge  at  his  court :  these 
measures,  and  disputes  which  arose  in  Quienne,  tended  to  hasten  the 
approaching  rupture  between  France  and  England.  He  renewed  his 
project  of  a  crusade,  and  visited  the  pope,  Benedict  XIL,  at  Avignon 
in  1836,  but  the  project  never  took  effect:  and  he  endeavoured  to 
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obtain  by  exchange  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne ;  but  thii 
phm  also  failed.  At  length  in  1887  war  between  Edward  III.  and 
Philippe  broke  out^  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Flemish  burghers,  at  that  time 
under  the  infiu^ence  of  James  Arteveld  of  Qhent.  His  fieet  took  and 
destroyed  Cadsand  in  1837,  and  he  made  two  fruitless  campaigns  on 
the  side  of  Flanders  (1888, 1389).  In  1840,  the  French,  first  under 
Jean,  son  of  Philippe  de  Yalois,  and  then  under  the  Idog  in  person, 
attached  Hainaul^  the  count  of  which  was  in  alliance  with  Edward ; 
but  the  defeat  of  Uie  French  fieet  at  Sluys  (June  24),  induced  Philippe 
to  retire;  and  after  some  other  hostilities,  an  armistice  of  six  months 
was  conduded. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  particularise  the  incidents  of  the  struggle 
which  was  carried  on,  both  in  Bretagne,  where  Edward  and  Philippe 
engaged  as  auxiliaries  [Edwabd  III.],  and  in  other  parts.  In  the 
course  of  it,  Philippe  sought  to  obtain  money  by  depreciating  the 
coinage,  and  by  establishing  the  gabelle,  or  government  monopoly  of 
salt  (1848).  Some  regulations  were  issued  (1844)  in  order  to  revive 
oommerce  and  regulate  the  administration  of  justice^  the  last  almost 
the  only  acts  of  his  reign  that  were  really  useful.  He  arrested  the 
Lombard  and  other  Italian  merchants  in  his  dominions,  and  confiscated 
their  goods  (1847).  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  as  unfortunate 
as  his  measures  were  unjust  He  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Cr<$cy  in 
1846 ;  lost  Cslais,  the  key  of  his  kingdom  on  the  side  of  England  in 
1847 ;  and  was  unsuccessful  on  the  side  of  Quienne  and  Poitou  in 
1846,  and  1847.  A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a  third 
part  of  his  subjects  in  1848,  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  adversity. 
The  acquisition  of  the  district  of  Yiennois,  oeded  to  him  by  the 
dauphin  or  lord  of  that  country,  was  a  poor  counterbalance  to  these 
calamities. 

The  death  of  Philippe  was  owing  to  debility,  the  result  of  an 
unseasonable  marriage  with  the  princess  Blanche  of  Navarre,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  had  been  promiiBed  to  Jean,  Philippe's  eldest  son. 
During  Jean's  absence,  the  king  married  her  himsel£  He  died  at 
Noeent-le-Roi,  near  Chartresi  August  22, 1850,  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.    [Boubooonx.] 

PHILITPIDES  of  Athens,  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  the  new  comedy, 
flourished  about  B.a  835.  He  wrote  forty-five  plays,  of  which  the 
titles  of  twelve  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  He  died  of  joy  at 
an  advanced  age,  after  he  had  obtained  a  prize  which  he  did  not 
expect.  (Suidas,  '  Lexicon ;'  Fabridus,  <  BibL  Orseca.')  Some  frag- 
ments of  Philippides  have  been  collected  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius. 

PHILIPPUS  was  the  name  assumed  by  the  impostor  Andriacus, 
who,  by  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  King  Perseus,  induced  the  Mace- 
donisns  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  king,  and  met  with  oo  much 
success  as  to  defeat  one  of  the  Roman  officers.  But  he  was  ultimately 
driven  out  of  Maoedon  by  Q.  Csscillus  Metellus,  and  given  up  to  the 
Romans  by  a  Thradan  prince  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

PHILIPPUS,  M.  JULIUS,  a  native  of  Bostra  in  Trachonitis, 
according  to  some  authorities,  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the 
Roman  armiss,  was  promoted  by  theiater  Qordianus  to  the  command 
of  the  imperial  guards  after  the  death  of  Misitheus,  a.d.  243.  [Qob- 
DiAiruB ;  Mabous  Ahtoiiinds  Piub.]  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Qordianus  in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  when  he  contrived  to 
exdte  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  by  complaining  that  the  emperor 
was  too  young  to  lead  an  army  ih  such  a  difficult  undertaking.  The 
mutineers  obliged  Qordianus  to  acknowledge  Philippus  as  his  col- 
league ;  and  in  a  short  time^  Philippus  wishing  to  reign  alone,  caused 
Qordianus  to  be  murdered.  In  a  letter  to  the  senate,  he  ascribed  the 
death  of  Qordianus  to  illness,  and  the  senate  acknowledged  him  as 
emperor.  Having  made  peace  with  the  Persians,  he  led  the  army 
bade  into  Svria,  and  arrived  at  Antioch  for  the  Easter  solemnities. 
Eusebius,  who  with  other  Christian  writers,  maintains  that  Philippus 
was  a  ChriBtiao,  states  as  a  report  that  he  went  with  his  wife  to  attend 
the  Christian  worship  at  Antioch,  but  that  Babila,  bishop  of  that  dty, 
refused  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  church,  as  being  guilty  of  murder, 
upon  which  Philippus  acknowledged  his  guilty  and  placed  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  the  penitents.  This  drcumstance  is  also  stated  by  John 
Chrysoetom.  From  Antioch,  Philippus  came  to  Rome,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  245,  assumed  the  consulship  with  T.  F.  Titianus,  and 
marched  against  the  Carpi,  who  had  invaded  Moosia,  and  defeated 
them.  In  247  Philippus  was  again  consul,  with  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  and  thdr  consulship  was  continued  to  the  following 
year,  when  Philippus  celebrated  with  great  splendour  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome.  An  unmense  number  of  wild 
beasts  were  brought  forth  and  slaughtered  in  the  amphitheatres  and 
circus.  In  the  next,  under  the  consulship  of  ^Emilianus  and  Aqui- 
linus,  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  legions  on  the  Danube,  who 
proclaimed  emperor  a  centurion  named  Curvilius  Marinus,  whom  how- 
ever the  soldiers  killed  shortly  after.  Philippus,  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  those  provinces,  sent  thither  Dedus  as  conmiander,  but  Dedus  had 
no  sooner  arrived  at  his  post  than  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
emperor.  Philippus  mardied  against  Dedus,  leaving  his  son  at  Rome. 
The  two  armies  met  near  Yerona,  where  Philippus  waa  defeated  and 
killed,  as  some  say  by  his  own  troops.  On  the  news  reaching  Rome^ 
the  protorians  killed  his  son  also,  and  Dedus  was  acknowledged 
emperor  in  249.  Eutropius  states  that  both  Philippi,  father  and  son, 
were  numbered  among  the  gods.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Philippus 
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VAi  really  a  Ohriftian,  but  it  ieema  oerUin,  aa  sUtad  by  EoBobiua  and 
Piooyrius  of  Alazaodria,  that  under  hia  reign  the  ChrUtiana  enjoyed 
full  ioleration  and  ware  allowed  to  preach  pn\)lioly.  Gregory  of 
Nyaaa  atatea^  that  during  that  period  all  the  inhabitants  of  Neooeo^area 
In  Pontua  embraced  Christianity,  overthrew  the  idols,  and  raised 
tamplea  to  the  Qod  of  the  Christiana.  It  appears  that  Philippus 
during  his  five  years*  reiga  governed  with  mildueaa  and  justice,  and 
was  generally  popular* 


Coin  of  Phlllppua. 
Britiib  If aseam.    Aetnal  sise. 


Coin  of  Philippus  the  Younger* 
British  Museom.  Actual  siae. 

PHILITPUS,  the  name  of  several  anoient  physioiana  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  (*  Biblioth.  Qneca*).  The  most  celebrated  is  Philippus  of 
4-camania,  the  friend  and  physician  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  who  was 
the  meana  of  saving  the  king's  life  when  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  brought  on  by  the  excessive  coldness  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  Cydnus,  OL  111,  4  (&o.  333).  Parmenio  sent  to  warn 
Alexander  that  Philippus  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him ; 
the  king  however  did  not  doubt  his  fidelity,  but,  while  he  diank  the 
draught  prepared  for  him,  put  into  his  physician's  hands  the  letter  he 
had  just  received.  Hia  speedy  reooveiy  fully  justified  his  oonfidence, 
and  proved  at  once  the  skill  and  honesty  of  Philippus. 

PHILIPS,  AHBHOSE,  was  bom  about  1671,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  an  old  Leicestershire  family.  He  waa  educated 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  first  printed  performance  ia 
a  copy  of  English  verses  in  the  collection  published  by  that  university 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1695.  From  this  date  nothing  is 
known  of  him  till  the  appearance  of  hia  aix  Pastonds,  which,  Johnaon 
observes,  he  must  have  published  before  the  year  1708,  because  they 
are  evidently  prior  to  those  of  Pope,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
fiiat  publiehed  along  with  Pope's,  in  Tonson's  'Miscelhmy,'  which 
appeared  in  1709.  Phllipa's  next  performance  was  his  *  Letter  from 
Copenhagen '  (in  verse)  to  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Dorset,  dated 
March  9, 1709,  which  was  printed  in  the  12th  No.  of  the  *  Tatler,' 
(May  7, 1709),  with  an  introductory  eulogium  by  Steele,  who  styles  it 
*  as  fine  a  winterpiece  aa  we  have  ever  had  from  any  of  the  schools  of 
the  most  learned  painters.'  He  afterwards  translated  the  <  Persian 
Tales'  from  the  French  for  Tonson,  and  brought  out  an  abridgment  of 
Hacket's  *Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,'  In  February  171 2>  hia 
tragedy  of  the  *  Distressed  Mother,'  waa  played  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
although  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  'Andromaque'  of 
Bacine,  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  long  continued  to  keep 

Eosseeaion  of  the  stage.  Pop^  who  a  year  or  two  before  had  bestowed 
igh  praise  upon  the  '  Letter  from  Copenhagen,'  calling  it  the  per- 
formance of  a  man  ''who  could  write  very  nobly,"  but  who  had  now 
been  divided  from  Philips  partly  by  feelings  of  poetical  rivaliy  and 
jealousy,  partly  by  their  opposite  party  politics,  told  his  friend  Spenoe 
that  the  *  Distressed  Mother '  waa  in  great  part  indebted  for  its  success 
on  the  first  night  to  a  packed  audience.  The  author's  Whig  friends 
certainly  did  their  best  for  the  play.  It  was  elaborately  praised, 
before  its  appearance,  in  the  290th  No.  of  the  'Spectator'  (for  Feb- 
ruary  Ist,  1712) ;  and  Addison,  in  the  name  of  BudgelJ,  wrote  an 
epilogue  for  it,  which  took  so  greatly  that,  according  to  Johnson,  on 
''the  three  first  nights  it  was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but,  when- 
ever it  la  recalled  to  the  stage,  the  epilogue  is  still  expected,  and  is 
still  spoken."  Other  'Spectators '  were  devoted  (No.  335,  for  March 
25th,  1712,  by  Addison)  to  an  account  of  the  strong  impression  made 
o?  u  j^^y  ^^  ^  ^e«^  de  Coverley ;  and  (Nos.  338,  for  March 
28th,  and  341,  for  April  Ist)  to  an  animated  controversy  about  the 
toent  of  the  epilogue,  issuing  of  course  in  a  triumphant  vindication  of 


it.  A  abort  time- before,  Philips'a  tranalation  of  '  Sappho's  Hynm  to 
Venua '  had  been  printed,  with  strong  commendation  from  Addison, 
both  of  that  poem  and  of  the  author's  '*  admirable  pastorals  and  winter 
piece,"  in  the  'Spectator,'  No.  223  (for  November  15tb,  1711);  sad 
the  paatorals  are  again  highly  praised  in  Nos.  400  (for  June  9th,  1712) 
and  523  (for  October  80th),  by  Addison;  and  likewiM  m  the 
'  Guardian,'  Na  80  (for  April  15th,  1713).  But  now  Pope  managed  to 
play  off  a  singular  trick  upon  the  guileless  or  oareleas  nature  of  Steele, 
by  imposing  upon  faim  as  a  serious  critique  ao  ironical  disooune  on 
P'hilips's  Pastorals  as  compared  with  his  own,  in  which,  while  the 
superiority  was  in  terms  assigned  to  Philips,  every  quotation  and  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  aubjeot  were  artfully  adapted  to  turn  him  into 
ridicule.  It  is  surprising  that  any  degree  of  aimplioity  could  be  lo 
taken  in ;  but  Steele  at  onoe  printed  the  paper,  which  foims  the  40th 
No.  of  the  'Ouardian'  (for  April  27th,  1713).  Its  appearance  must 
at  first  have  perplexed  and  puzzled  the  public ;  but  Addison's  quick 
eye  detected  at  once  the  mockery  wMoh  had  escaped  his  more 
inattentive  or  more  unsuspeoting  friend.  This  affisir  gave  rise  to  an 
open  feud  between  Pope  and  Philips,  which  was  never  healed  For 
many  years  Pope  oontinued  to  make  his  unfortunate  contemporary 
his  butt;  in  particular,  Phllipa's  verses  will  be  found  to  furnish,  slong 
with  those  of  Blackmore,  Theobald,  and  Welsted,  the  choicest 
specimens  in  the  famous  treatise  of  Martinua  Scriblerua  on  the '  Art 
*  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  To  all  this  persecution  Philips  had  nothing  to 
oppose  but  threats  of  personal  chastisement,  which  had  however  the 
I  effect  of  makini;  the  satirist  keep  out  of  his  way.  Meanwhile  hii 
I  poetical  reputation,  which  had  previously  been  in  a  most  flourishing 
'  condition,  was  undoubtedly  very  seriously  damaged  even  by  Pope's 
first  insidious  attack ;  he  continued  indeed  to  rhyme,  but  nothing 
which  he  produced  after  that  paper  in  the  'Quardian'  bioogbt  him 
much  reputation.  Conceiving  himaelf  to  have  a  turn  for  simplicity 
and  natural  expression,  he  fell  into  a  peculiar  atyle  of  verse,  m  which 
;  the  lines  were  very  short,  and  the  thoughts  and  phraaeology  approach* 
ing  to  the  infantine ;  and  this  the  publio  were  taught  to  call  *  iH'amby 
pamby,'  a  name  first  bestowed,  we  believe,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
Pope,  but  by  Henry  Carey,  the  clever  author  of  'Sally  in  our  Alley' 
and  'Chrononhotonthologos,'  a  volume  of  poems  published  by  whom 
in  1737  contained  one  so  entitled  in  the  form  of  a  burlesque  on  cue 
of  Philips's  productions.  If  the  muses  failed  him  however,  Philips 
was  oonsoled  by  the  favour  of  his  party  and  by  considerable  success 
as  a  politician.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
which  fixed  his  Whig  frieuds  in  power,  he  was  made  a  oommiauoner 
of  the  lottery  and  one  of  the  justices  of  tho  peace  for  Westminster, 
the  latter,  in  those  days,  an  appointment  more  lucrative  than  honour- 
able. In  1721  he  produced  two  more  tragedies,  *  The  Briton,'  and 
'Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,'  both  now  forgotten.  He  next 
engaged  in  a  periodical  paper  called  *  The  Freethinker,'  in  wbich  one 
of  hid  associates  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of 
Bristol  and  then  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  who,  when  he  went  over 
to  Ireland,  took  Philips  with  him,  and  provided  so  well  for  huu  as  to 
enable  him  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irish  parlia* 
ment.  He  at  last  rose  to  be  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in 
Ireland ;  but  resigned  that  place  in  1748,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  ho  died  of  a  stroke  of  palsy,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1749. 
PHILIPS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon 
of  Salop,  and  rector  of  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  latter  phce 
he  waa  bom  in  1676.  Having  received  his  school  education  at  Win- 
chester, he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1694.  It  is  sidd 
that  he  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profession ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  pursued  that  object  further  than  by  engaging  with 
much  seal  in  the  study  of  botany  and  natural  history.  He  first 
became  known  beyond  his  college,  or  university,  by  his  poem  entitled 
'The  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  appeared  in  1703.  The  *  Splendid 
Shilling  '  is  a  compoaition  of  the  mock  heroic  kind,  thft  verso  being 
an  imitation  of  that  of  Milton.  Of  course  it  is  abaurd  to  contend,  as 
has  been  done,  that  Philips  here  makes  the  little  appear  great,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  and  set  far  above  such  parodists  as 
only  make  the  great  appear  little,  as,  for  example.  Cotton  and  Scarron. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  both  cases  the  great  is  made  to  appear  Utile : 
what  of  piquancy  there  is  in  Phllipa's  poem  does  not  arise  from  any 
exaltation  of  the  shilling,  but  from  the  application  of  the  versification 
and  expression  of  Milton  to  so  mean  a  subject.  In  1705  Philips  pro- 
duced his  next  poem,  entitled  'Blenheim,'  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  Tory  party,  who  wanted  a  poetical  effusion  on  that 
victory  to  rival  Addison's;  but,  notwithstanding  an  imitation  of 
Milton  of  a  more  legitimate  kind  than  in  the  *  Splendid  Shilling, 
Philips's  *  Blenheim '  found  comparatively  few  admirers  in  that  day, 
and  haa  been  generally  forgotten  since.  Philips's  chief  work,  his 
'  Cider,'  a  poem  in  two  books,  was  published  in  1706  :  like  everything 
elso  that  he  wrote,  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  an  echo  of  the  numbers  of 
'  Paradue  Lost ; '  but  as  a  poetical  compoaition  it  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  Viigil's  'Geo^gics;'  and  consequently  it  is,  as  well  as  the 
'  Blenheim,'  a  serious,  not  a  mock  imitation  of  Milton.  Johnson  sayi 
he  was  told  by  Miller,  the  eminent  gardener  and  botanist,  that  there 
were  many  books  written  on  the  same  subject  in  proee  which  do  not 
contain  so  much  truth  as  that  poem.  A  complication  of  consumption 
and  asthma  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  this  amiable  man  on  the  15th  of 
February  1708,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  thiriy-seoond  year. 
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His  firiend  and  patron  Sir  Simon  Harconrt,  afterwards  lord-chancellor, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memoij  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whidi 
carries  a  long  inscription  in  very  flowing  latinitj,  eaid  by  Johnson  to 
be  the  composition  of  Bishop  Atterbnry,  though  commonly  attributed 
to  Dr.  Friend.  There  is  justice  in  the  contempt  expressed  by  Johnson 
for  the  xnimetio  Miltomsm  of  Philips,  who  was  without  any  true 
paasioD,  or  strength  or  elevation  of  fancy,  and  whose  poetry  in  its 
most  ambitious  passages  has  little  more  than  merely  something  in  the 
sound  to  remind  us  of  that  of  Milton. 

PHILI^TION,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  the  tutor  of  Eudozus 
and  Chrysippus.  He  is  called  a  Sicilian  by  Diogenes  Liiertius  ('Yit 
Phil.,'  lib.  viiij  sec.  86),  but  (if  the  same  person  be  meant)  he  is  said 
to  have  been  an  Italian  by  Rufus  Ephesius  ('De  Corp.  Hum.  Part. 
AppelL/  p.  41,  ed.  Clinch),  and  a  Lccrian  by  Plutarch  ('Sympos.,' 
lib.  vil,  qusest  1,  sec  3),  AulusGellius  (*Noct.  Att.,'  lib.  xvii.,  cap.  11, 
■ec  8),  and  Athenseus  ('Deipnos.,'  lib.  iii,  sec.  83,  p.  115).  He  liyed 
mbout  B.C.  370,  01. 102,  1.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius, 
he  defended  the  opinion  that  part  of  what  is  drunk  goes  into  the 
longs,  which  is  the  more  remarkaV)]e  as  Galen  informs  us  that  he  was 
well  skilled  in  anatomy.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Hmpirici, 
and  was  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  the  author  of  the  treatise 
'De  Victu  Salubri,'  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates.  He  is 
quoted  several  times  by  Pliny  {*  Hist  Nat.,'  lib.  zx.,  cap,  15,  84, 48, 
ecL  Taucha);  Oribasius  ('De  Machinam.,'  cap.  iv.)  attributes  to  him 
the  inyention  of  a  machine  for  reducing  luxations  of  the  humerus ; 
and  (if  the  same  person  bo  meant)  Athenseus  {*  Deipnos.,'  lib.  xii., 
sec.  12,  p.  £16}  mentions  him  among  those  who  hiftd  written  on 
cookery. 

PHILISTUS  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  person  of  great  wealth 
and  influence.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  whom 
he  assisted  in  obtaining  the  supreme  power,  B.C.  406;  but  having 
displeased  the  tyrant,  he  was  banished  from  Syracuse.  He  retired  to 
a  city  on  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  probably  one  of  the  Greek  cities  in  southern 
Italy,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  till  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Dionysius  (Plutarch,  'Dion.,*  c.  II ;  Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.  91),  during  whose 
rei^  the  direction  of  public  alTuirs  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Phllistus.  When  Syracuse  was  taken  by 
Dion  (b.o.  3o6),  PUilistus  used  great  exertions  in  favour  of  Dionysius. 
He  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  procured  from  lihegium  alone  500 
horse.  After  makmg  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Leontini,  wliich 
had  declared  in  favour  of  Dion,  he  joined  Dionydun  in  the  citadel,  and 
was  shortly  after  killed  in  a  naval  engagement,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  (Plutarch,  'Dion.,' 
o.  35;  Diod.  Sic,  xvi.  16.)  Philistus  must  have  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  since  he  was  an  eye-wituess  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse,  in 
B.C.  415,  fifiy-nine  years  before  his  death.     (Plutarch,  *  Nic.,'  c.  19.) 

Philistus  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
work  of  great  merit^  but  of  which  we  have  only  fragment?.  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  (ad  '  Qu.  Fr.,'  ii.  13),  speaks  of  the  style  of 
Philistus  as  brief  and  terse,  and  considers  hirii  as  resembling  though 
inferior  to  Thucydides ;  and  in  another  passage  ('  Brut.,*  c.  85)  he  also 
classes  him  with  Thucydides,  and  eays  thac  these  two  writers  were 
superior  to  all  others.  (Compare  '  De  Div.,'  i.  20 ;  Quint,  *  Inst.  Orat,' 
X.  1,  p.  222,  ed.  Bipont.)  The  Sicilian  histoiy  of  Philistus  was  divided 
into  two  paxts,  of  which  the  first  contained  seven  and  the  second  four 
books.  The  first  part  embraced  a  period  of  bOO  yea»,  and  terminated 
at  the  archonship  of  Callias  and  the  battle  of  Agrigentum,  that  is, 
B.C.  406  ;  the  second  part,  which  commenced  at  the  point  where  the 
first  terminated,  contained  the  history  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
terminated  at  B.a  863.  The  fragments  of  Philistus  are  priated  (with 
a  life  of  him,  by  C.  MUUer)  in  the  *  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gr&}C.,'  Paris, 
1S41.    (Diod.  Sic,  xv.  89  ;  Clinton,  'Fast.  HelL,'  ii  p.  119.) 

♦PHILLIPS,  JOHN,  M.A,  F.R.a,  Reader  iu  (Professor  of) 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Asdistant-Geueral  Secretary 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Professor 
John  Phillips  claims  atttntion  in  this  work  in  a  variety  of  characters; 
as  a  geologist,  accurately  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  science,  an 
explorer  of  geological  phenomena,  an  accomplit^hed  palaeontologist,  an 
author  of  viduable  treatises  on  geology,  general  and  local,  a  successful 
public  and  academic  teacher  of  £hat  and  some  coUateral  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  an  indefiitigable  secretoiy  for  scientific  affairs. 
^^ephew  by  the  mother's  side  of  William  Smith  [Smith,  William],  the 
*'  Father  of  English  Geology,'!  he  was  associated  with  him  as  pupil, 
oompanion  in  geological  exploration  and  surveying,  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  research  for  twenty- five  years,  from  1S15  till  the  decease 
of  his  unela  in  1839.  His  oounection  with  geology  thus  extends  over 
mors  than  forty  years,  from  the  period  of  the  production  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Smith's  celebrated  'Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wale%'  to  tixB  present  epoch  in  the  '  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom.'  The  great  map  having  been  published  on  the  1st  of 
Angnst  1816,  Mr.  Smith  commenced  shortly  afterwards  the  prepara- 
tioa  of  a  large  series  of  geological  sections  and  county  maps,  coloured 
upon  the  same  system,  and  carrying  out  to  greater  minuteness  the 
delineation  of  the  boundaries  and  oi-eas  of  strata.  In  the  surveys 
made  expressly  for  these  works,  and  in  their  actual  production,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  nephew,  Johu  I'hillips.  The  excursions  made  fur 
this  purpose  were  necestjiarily  chiefly  pedestrian.  In  the  winter  of 
1819-20,  Mr.  K^mitU  having  undertaken  to  walk  from  Lincolnshire 


into  Oxfoidahire,  and  ultimately  to  Swmdon  in  Wiltahiie,  hia  nephew^ 
who  had  been  his  oompanion  on  almost  every  journey  for  the  pi6» 
ceding  thfee  years,  aoeompanied  him,  and,  according  to  an  eatabliahed 
custom/on  all  such  tours,  he  was  employed  in  aketohing  parts  of  tha 
road,  and  notiohig  in  maps  the  geological  featorea  of  the  ooimtiy. 
Early  in  1821  Mr.  Phillips  walked  throUgh  the  eastern  parte  of  Tcft 
shire,  and  rejoined  his  uncle  at  Donoaater,  from  this  point  aoaom- 
panying  him  in  a  walking  excursion  through  the  ooal  diateiat  of  the 
West  Hiding.  In  this  excursion  particnlar  attention  was  given  to 
determine  the  true  general  order  of  the  ooal  beds,  ironstone  courses^ 
and  characteristic  rocks,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  comptehensiva 
section  on  the  lai^ge  and  valuable  geological  map  of  Yorkshire  in  four 
sheets,  produced  by  Mr.  Smith  in  1821,  to  which  nothing  similar  had 
before  been  attempted  in  this  oountiy,  perhaps  not  iu  Europe.  For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  obtaining  the  requisite  materials  for  this  map^ 
Mr.  Phillips  made  a  variety  of  journeys  subsequently.  The  deaire  to 
finish  others  of  these  interesting  county  maps  led  Mr.  Smith  to  devote 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  1821  to  long  and  laborious  wanderinga 
on  a  peculiar  plan,  in  which  his  nephew  was  aaaociated  with  him. 
Two  lines  of  operation  were  drawn  through  the  country  which  required 
to  be  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  such  maps,  or  rather 
such  parts  of  the  maps  aa  had  been  inevitably  left  imperfect  On  one 
of  these  Mr.  Smith  moved  with  the  due  deliberation  of  a  commander- 
in-chief;  the  other  was  traversed  by  liia  more  active  anbaltem,  who 
found  the  means  often  to  cross  from  his  own  parallel  to  report  progresa 
at  headquarten.  This  mode  of  '* strata-hunting"  permitted  Mr. 
Phillips  to  walk  over  2000  miles  of  ground,  and  to  preserve  memo- 
randa of  almost  every  mile  along  that  line.  In  thsee  sorveya,  and 
the  production  of  the  twenty-one  geological  county  maps^  in  which 
their  results  were  graphically  recorded,  the  uncle  and  nephew  were 
associated  from  1819  to  1824 ;  and  thus  was  acquired  by  ^e  latter  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  physical  structure  and  the  stratification 
of  England,  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  that  praetioal  knowledge 
of  geology  which  has  rendered  him  so  aoceptable  and  valuable  a 
teacher. 

One  of  Mr.  Phillips's  earliest  contributiona  to  geological  literatore 
was  a  paper  '  On  the  Direction  of  the  Diluvial  Currents  in  Yorkshire/ 
read  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  had  a  few  years  previously 
been  founded  in  that  county,  November  7,  1826,  and  communicated 
by  the  society  to  the  'Philosophical  Magazine'  for  August  1827.  He 
had  now  become  a  lecturer  on  geology,  and  also  on  zoology;  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  museum  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society,  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1828.  Aa  a  lecturer  at  York  and  in  the  great 
towns  of  that  and  the  adjoining  countiee,  he  acquired  a  deserved 
popularity;  his  instruction  being  accurate  and  definite,  his  language 
simple  and  perspicuous,  and  hu  illustration  vivid.  A  great  part  of 
the  interest  which  is  now  taken  by  persons  of  almost  every  rank 
among  the  more  educated  dassee  in  Yorkshire  in  the  objects  and 
pursuits  of  natural  science,  may  oertahily  be  ascribed  to  the  effect 
produced  and  the  knowledge  diffused,  by  the  zealous  teachings  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  Besides  these  discourses  of  a  popular  chamcter,  which 
have  also  been  delivered  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  Koyal  and  the  London 
Institutions,  he  gave  at  University  College,  London,  under  its  former 
style  of  the  University  of  London,  an  extended  course  of  lectures  on  geo- 
logy for  students ;  and  he  has  occupied  in  succession,  the  chau:  of  geology 
iu  King's  College,  London,  and  iu  the  University  of  Dublin  (1844). 
His  knowledge  of  the  allied  departments  of  science— of  general  phydics^ 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history — render  his  lectures  aa 
well  as  his  printed  works  of  great  value  in  conveying  comprehensive 
views  of  the  earth's  structure  and  physical  history;  while  the  skill  in 
drawing  which  is  shown  by  the  graphic  illustrations  both  of  his 
lectures  and  publications  (and  in  which  the  late  Thomas  Webster  was 
his  only  rival  among  English  geologists),  has  imparted  to  him  great 
advantages  in  describing  natural  phenomena,  and  forcibly  recommends 
the  practice  of  drawing  to  aU  students  of  natural  history. 

We  have  next  to  record  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  connection 
of  Mr.  Phillips  with  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  oounection  which  has  proved  of  such  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  Association,  and  through  it  to  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge^ 
in  almoat  every  department,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centu^, 
first  in  this  country,  and  reflectively  throughout  the  world.  The 
meeting  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum  at  York  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember 1831,  in  which  the  British  Association  originated,  had  be«i 
proposed  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  by  Dr.  (now  Sir 
David)  Brewster  [Bbewstbb,  David],  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Phillips,  who 
had  become  one  of  the  secretaries*  The  proposal  was  approved  and 
encouraged  by  the  society,  and  it  received  the  moat  aealous  and 
effective  support  in  Edinburgh  from  Mr.  (the  late  Sfr  John)  Eobiaon, 
Mr.  (now  Professor  James)  Forbes,  and  Mr.  (the  late  Professor 
J.  F.  W.)  Johnston;  and  ill  London^  aa  already  recorded  in  the 
proper  article,  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  K.  L)  Murchison.  The  association 
having  been  constituted.  Viscount  Milton,  president  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  became  the  first  president,  and  the  seoretariea 
of  the  society  were  appointed  secretaries  of  the  aasociation  for  Uuit 
city.  At  the  second  meeting,  held  at  Oxford  under  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Dr.  Buckland  hi  1832,  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Haroourt,  V.K.i^ 
wsfl  made  general  secretary,  while  Mr.  Phillips  received  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  iniBtantHMcretary,  sabeequently  tennad  Mriftant^^enenl 
•eoreUvy,  which  he  oonimiMS  to  hold.  In  this  position,  giTing  most 
effeotiTe  aid  to  the  eminent  men  of  science  who  have  snooesaively 
filled  the  office  of  general  seeretarks,  he  has  oondncted  the  detaUs 
of  the  corrsspondence  of  the  assooiatioD,  and  arranged  and  edited 
the  twenty-fire  Tolumes  of  'Beports,'  ''including  the  FrooeedingSy 
Recommendations^  and  Transacttons,"  which  it  has  issoed— a  work 
which  could  only  hare  been  carried  on  by  one  who  was  at  once  a 
zeidons  ooltiyator  of  science  himself,  and  an  equally  aealous  and 
sinoere  firiend  of  all  its  cultiYators.  The  preparations  for  the  sucoessiTe 
annual  meetings  have  of  course  also  deyolyed  upon  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
co-operation  with  the  local  officers,  together  with  much  of  the  actual 
business,  official  and  general,  as  well  as  scientific,  of  the  meetings 
theniselves.  The  lectures  on  special  subjects  adapted  to  geoenl 
audiences,  and  the  oral  expositions  of  the  most  important  researches 
previously  brought  before  Uie  sections,  to  which  the  evening  meetings 
have  usually  been  devoted,  have  constituted  a  marked  feature  of  the 
association.  In  tliese  Mr.  Phillips  has  taken  a  prominent  part  firom  the 
first,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  his  contributions  of  this  kind  to  the 
more  popular  yet  strictly  relevant  labours  of  the  association  resemble 
in  their  character  those  happy  illustrations  of  special  truths,  or  their 
applications,  which  Professor  Faraday  has  given  for  so  many  years  at 
the  "Friday  evening  meetings"  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  itsell 

In  vol.  iv.  of  the  '  Bibliographia  Zoologiae  et  Qeologio'  of  Agassii^ 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Strickland  and  Sir  W.  Jardine,  published  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1854,  thirty-one  works,  papers,  or  collections  of 
articles  by  Professor  Phillips^  are  described,  relating  to  geology  in 
geneial,  to  many  distinct  portions  or  subjects  of  the  science,  and  also 
to  various  subjects  of  palssontology.  This  list  however  is  incomplete. 
Among  the  works  enumerated  are  a  '  Treatise  on  Geology,'  forming 
two  volumes  of  the  'Cabinet  Cydopsdia,'  first  published  in  1837 
and  1839,  and  reprinted  with  corrections  in  1852 ;  also  artidee  on  the 
science  in  the  'Encyclopedia  MetropolitaDa,'  and  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica^'  Many  articles  in  the  'Penny 
Cydopsedia '  are  likewise  from  his  pen,  indudiug  '  Qeology,' '  Organic 
Keuiaibs,'  *  Silurian  Strata,'  &a  His  '  Illustrations  of  the  Oeology  of 
Yorkshire,'  in  addition  to  the  details  of  the  physical  features  and 
structure  of  that  county,  oontain  systematic  and  aocurate  descriptions 
of  the  organic  remains  characterisiog  the  strata  described,  many  of 
them  new,  and  otheiv  newly  figured.  Professor  Phillips  has  also 
figured  and  described,  in  a  separate  work  published  in  1841,  the 
|Palnozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  observed 
in  the  Ordnance  Qeologlcal  Survey  [now  the  'Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom ']  of  that  District'  He  is  also  author  of  a  memoir 
of  his  uncle,  William  Smith,  published  in  1844 ;  and  of  an  interestiog 
work  of  local  natural  and  arcbsBologieal  history,  entitled  '  The  Bivers, 
Mountains,  and  Sea-Coast  of  Yorkshire,'  1853.  His  Geological  Map  of 
the  British  Isles  (issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge)  appeared  in  1842,  and  Gedogioal  Map  of  Yorkshire  in 
1853. 

Alter  Dr.  Buckland  had  been  withdrawn  by  mental  disease  from 
the  duties  of  the  chair  of  geology  at  Oxford,  the  late  Mr.  Strickland 
was  appointed  deputy  reader  in,  or  professor  of,  tiliat  sdenoe  in  the 
university ;  and  upon  his  lamented  death  in  1858  Mr.  Phillips  suo- 
oeeded  to  that  office,  having  also  the  degree  of  BLA.  conferred  upon 
him.  Sinoe  the  recent  demise  of  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
appointed  reader  in  geology  in  Uie  University  of  Oxford. 

PHILLIPS,  RICHABD,  F.Ra,  some  time  President  of  the  Chemical 
Society  of  London,  filrst  Curator  and  Chemist  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  an  emment  mineralogical  and  pharmaceutical 
chemibt,  was  younger  brother  of  William  Phillips  the  mineralogist, 
^e  subject  of  a  succeeding  artide,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1778. 
He  was  educated  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  under  William  Allkn, 
at  the  well-known  pharmaceutical  establishment,  Plough-court, 
Lombard-street,  London;  but  he  received  his  first  instructions  in 
chemistry  from  Dr.  George  Fordyce.  The  two  brothers,  together  with 
William  Allen,  Luke  Howard,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  three  young  men  who  were  not  Quakers,  were 
among  the  founders,  eight  in  number,  of  the  Askesian  Society,  aUeady 
noticed  in  a  preceding  artide  on  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was  one  of  those 
three.  To  Richard  Phillips,  says  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  anniversary 
address  as  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  in  1862,  ''we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  correct  analyses  of  the  Bath  waters,  in  the  course  of  which 
mveetigationrhe  discovered  the  cause  of  the  apparent  uncertainty  in 
the  indications  afforded  by  the  common  tests  for  iron,  caused  by  the 
variations  that  occur  in  their  effects,  according  as  carbonate  of  lime  is 
present  or  not"  The  elaborate  paper  stating  the  process  and  results 
of  thete  analyses,  was  first  communicated  to  the  Askesian  Sodety.  and 
publiabed  in  the  '  PhUosophieal  Magazine.' 

His  labours  in  mineralogical  chemistry  were  characterised  by  great 
neatness  and  precision,  so  that  they  may  indeed  be  appealed  to  at  the 
^Jt?°B  **?*  ■■  models  of  skilful  and  exact  research.  The  analyses 
of  the  Bath  waters  were  succeeded  by  examinations  of  other  celebrated 
mineral  spnngs,  and  of  several  rare  minerals.  In  1828  he  discovered 
that  the  mineral  called  uranite  was  Aot  the  hydrated  oxide  of  uranium, 
•8  It  had  hem  previously  supposed  to  be,  but  a  hydrated  double 
phosphate  of  that  metal  and  copper.   The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid 


in  Qimnite  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  Bendius,  who  was  thus  as 
much  outdone  in  this  particular  respect  by  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
as  Davy  had  been  by  Mm  when  he  detected  the  presence  of  the  same 
add  in  wavdlite,  which  the  great  English  chemist  had  overlooked. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  'System'  of 
the  sdence,  in  his  'History  of  Chemistzy,'  forming  part  of  the  *Nationsl 
Library,'  publidied  in  1881,  when  reviewing  the  progress  of  soalytical 
diemistiry  in  Great  Britain,  bore  the  following  honourable  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips — a  testimony  involving  also  conside- 
rations rdative  to  the  sodal  position  of  the  cultivators  of  sdenoe  in 
this  country,  which  thinking  men  of  all  ranks  percdve  to  be  of  daily 
augmenting  importance  to  the  community: — "Of  modem  firitish 
analytical  chemists,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  *'  undoubtedly  the  fint  is 
Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  analyses, 
conducted  with  great  chemical  skill,  and  performed  with  great 
accuracy.  Unfortunately  of  late  years  he  has  done  littie,  haring  been 
withdrawn  from  science  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  laiige 
family,  which  can  hardly  be  done  in  this  country  except  by  taming 
one's  attention  to  trade  or  manufactures." 

It  was  however  in  the  pharmaceutical  branch  of  practicd  chemiitry 
that  Mr.  R.  Phillips's  services  were  most  conspicuous,  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  peculiar  acuteness  of  mind,  after  a  training 
in  the  establishment  in  Plough-court,  of  which  the  chemicd  reputation 
rsnked  justiy  so  high.  Indeed,  the  perfect  fiunilisrity  he  poseened 
with  the  processes  in  use,  enabled  him  to  detect  the  errors  into  which 
the  finmers  of  the  London  Pharmacoposia  had  fallen;  whilst  the 
keenness  of  his  reviews  gave  currency  to  his  censures,  of  which  even 
those  who  smarted  under  their  severity,  could  scarcely  help  acknow- 
ledging the  justice.  Accordingly,  at  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
especially  consulted  on  the  drawing  up  of  two  of  the  editions  of  the 
London  Pharmacopcsia  by  the  College  of  Physicians  itself,  whose 
previous  labours  in  that  department  he  had  so  severely  criticised,  and 
thus  led  the  way  to  many  of  the  much  needed  corrections  in  the 
processes  since  introduced.  Indeed,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  appealed  to  as  perhaps  the  highest  living  authority  in  tbia 
brandi  of  diemistry ;  and  his  translation  of  the  London  Pharmacopooia, 
the  last  edition  of  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
superintending,  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  book  of  referenoe  on  all 
dienucsl  questions  involved  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

From  the  year  1821  Mr.  R.  Phillips  conducted  the  'Amialsof 
Philosophy,*  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  jon.  (now 
F.R.S.,  and  librarian  to  the  London  Institution),  and  when  that 
periodical  was  incorporated  with  the  'Philosophical  Magaxine'  in 
1827,  his  services  were  secured  as  one  of  its  editors,  a  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  The  prindpal  articles  on  subjects  of  chemistxy  and 
mineralogy  in  the  '  Penny  Gydopssdia,'  were  contributed  by  him. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  successivdy  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  tiie  London 
Hospital,  at  the  Government  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  at  Mr. 
Grainger^s  School  of  Medidne  in  Southwark,  and  at  St  Thomas's 
Hospital.  In  1889  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  De  k  Beche,  knowing 
that  in  the  first  instance  chemical  investigations  of  mineral  prodaets 
would  be  those  chiefly  appreciated  by  the  government  and  the  public^ 
wisely  selected  him  for  the  appointment  of  curator  and  chemist  of 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  now  the  Museum  of  Pnctinl 
Geology  in  Jermyn-street,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  the 
date  of  its  formal  opening  under  the  auspices  of  H.ICH.  Prince  Albertt 
on  May  11, 1851,  on  the  very  day  before  which  he  breathed  his  last^  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  after  a  very  short  illness,  having  been  absent 
from  the  museum  for  three  or  four  days  only. 

On  the  institution  of  the  Chemical  Sodety  of  London,  in  the  year 
1841,  its  founders  had  offered  Mr.  R.  Phillips  the  honourable  position 
of  the  first  president,  deeming  it  due  alike  to  his  seniority  among 
English  chemists  and  his  distinguished  reputation ;  and  dthough  he 
declined  the  office  then,  he  beoame  the  preddent  in  1849  and  1850. 
He  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Sodety  in  1822. 

"He  might  indeed  be  regarded,"  remarks  Dr.  Daubeny,  "duxiog 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  chemisti 
of  the  last  generation  and  of  the  present,  having  been  the  contemporary 
of  Davy  and  Wollaston  no  less  than  of  Faraday  and  Graham;  and  in 
his  death  we  have  lost  one  of  the  last  of  that  distinguished  band  of 
philosophers^  who,  before  chemical  sdence  had  so  enlarged  its 
boundaries,  as  to  include  within  its  domsin  and  to  comprehend  within 
the  operation  of  its  laws  the  products  of  animal  and  of  vegetable  life, 
occupied  themsdves  almost  ezdudvely  in  the  investigation  of  the 
combinations  of  which  mineral  bodies  are  susceptible." 

PHILLIPS,  SAMUEL,  LL.D.,was  bom  in  1816.  His  father,  who  wm 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  a  tradesman  in  Regent-street,  London,  stroa 
by  the  boy's  liveliness  of  maimer  and  skill  in  mimicry,  conceived  that  he 
would  make  a  successful  actor.  He  accordingly  trained  him  for  the 
stage,  and  in  June  1829,  <' Master  Phillips,  a  young  gentleman  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,"  was  announced  to  appear  at  the  Haymtf^ 
Theatie  in  the  character  of  Richard  IIL  Fortunatdy  some  powerim 
friends— the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  bdng  one— thought  that  the  boyi 
cleverness  deserved  a  better  culture  than  it  would  find  in  saen  a 
school,  and  they  induced  his  father  to  send  him,  in  183%  to  the 
London  Univerdty,  whence  he  proceeded  in.  the  fdlowing  yev  ^ 
the  Univeittty  of  Gottingen.    Having  changed  his  rdigious  views,  m 
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■fterwudi  went  to  Sidney-Siutwx  College,  Cambridge,  with  the 
intentiosi  of  ultimately  taking  holy  orders.  His  fiather^e  death,  and 
the  neoeaaity  there  appeared  of  continuing  the  buaineea  for  the  support 
of  lua  mother  and  fiunily,  changed  his  plans,  and  he  returned,  after  a 
single  term,  to  cany  on  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  the  Regent* 
street  ahop.  In  this  the  brothers  were  unsuocessf  nl,  though  they  were 
h^^y  commended  for  their  honourable  conduct 

He  now  (1841)  turned  to  literature  as  a  professiott.  Hxs  first  work 
was  the  noTel  of  'Caleb  Stukeley,'  which  originally  appeared  in  'Black- 
wood's Magacine,'  but  has  since  been  two  or  three  times  reprinted  in  a 
separate  form.  He  afterwards  wrote  other  tales  in  the  pages  of  that 
and  otiier  periodicals,  but  none  of  them  we  believe  were  published 
with  lus  name.  For  a  brief  space— during  the  sumfuer  months  of 
1844 — he  resided  at  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbnry  in  Wiltshire, 
in  order  to  read  with  Lord  F.  Bruce ;  and  whilst  there  he  was  thrown 
from  a  horse  and  seriously  hurt  He  had  perhaps  always  had  a 
tendency  to  oonsumption ;  it  was  developed  by  the  hurt,  and  during 
hia  remaming  days  he  worked  with  the  weight  of  that  terrible  malady 
pressing  upon  hhn.  But  he  worked  steadily  on,  and  was  able  to 
secure  himself  a  handsome  income,  and  an  honourable  position  among 
lua  Uterary  compeers.  Writing  ezdusiTely  in  newspapers  and  period!- 
osls,  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  that  Mr.  Phillips  was 
nt  all  known  by  name  to  the  general  public,  yet  he  probably  exercised 
a  much  more  considerable  influence  on  public  opinion  and  public  taste 
than  many  much  better  known  men.  For  some  time  he  wrote  political 
leaders  in  the '  Morning  Herald ; '  but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
^efs  of  the  literary  staff  of  the  <  Times^'  and  during  some  years  his 
brilliant  criticisms  on  current  literature  afiEbrded  an  agreeable  relief 
among  the  news  and  politics  of  that  powerful  journal  In  the  '  Times  * 
bis  pen  was  entirely  confined  to  literaiy  criticism,— «t  any  rate  he 
never  wrote  'leaders '--and  he  continued  to  write  its  more  important 
roTiewB  down  to  his  death.  Two  yolumes  of  *  Essays  from  the  Times,' 
by  him,  were  published,  though  still  without  his  name,  in  1852  and 
1854.  Lucid,  picturesque,  often  eloquent^  and  sometimes  bitterly 
keen,  yet  diacriminatiog,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  scru- 
puloudy  fiur,  they  will  no  doubt  keep  their  place  as  a  permanent 
addition  to  our  store  of  that  claps  of  essays :  and  some  that  were 
attributed  to  him,  but  which  appeared  after  the  publication  of  these 
▼olnmes,  are  of  at  least  equal  merit  Besides  lus  papers  in  the '  Times,' 
Mr.  PhiUipa  wrote  renews  in  the  '  Literary  Qazette,'  &a  He  also 
purchased,  and  for  about  a  year  edited,  the  'John  Bull'  newspaper, 
but  without  much  pecuniaiy  success.  In  the  formation  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  he  took  an  active  part;  and  for  a  time  acted  as 
secretary,  and  subsequently  as  'literary  director'  to  the  company, 
and  many  of  the  arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
bim.  He  wrote  likewise  the  general '  Guide  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Park,'  and  the  'Portrait  QaUery  of  the  Ciystal  Palace.'  He  died  at 
Brighton,  where  he  had  gone  on  account  of  his  health,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1854,  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  vessel  on  the  lungs.  He 
left  a  widow  end  five  ohUdran,  for  whom  he  had  been  enabled  to  make 
a  oomfortable  provision.  In  1852  the  University  of  Qottingen  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

PHILLIPS,  THOMAS,  K.A.,  a  distinguished  portrait  painter,  was 
bom  at  Dudley,  Warwickshire,  October  18,  1770.  He  was  placed 
Tory  early  with  Mr.  Edgington  at  Birmingham  to  learn  to  paint  on 
^ass;  and  he  came  to  London  in  1790  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
West>  who  employed  him  at  Windsor  ^on  the  glass  paintings  in  St 
George's  ChapeL  In  1792  Phillips  exhibited  a  view  of  Windsor 
Csstie  from  the  north-east;  and  in  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
two  historical  pictures — the  '  Death  of  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
the  Battle  of  Cassillon,'  and  'Buth  and  her  Mother-in-law.'  He 
exhibited  likewise  two  pictures  of  similar  classes  in  1794— 'Cupid  dis- 
armed by  Suphrosyne,'  and '  Elijah  returning  the  recovered  Child  ^to 
the  Widow.'  In  1796  he  seems  to  have  already  turned  his  attention 
to  portrait  painting,  for  from  that  year  he  appears  chiefly  in  the 
exhibition  noticee  as  a  portrait  painter,  though  he  occasionally  painted 
some  historical  pieces.  It  is  as  a  portrait  paioter  however  that  he 
acquired  his  reputation,  and  as  sudi  he  wUl  be  known ;  for  nearly 
half  a  oehtury  he  was  a  favourite  exhibitor,  and  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  he  was  fully  occupied,  notwiUistanding  the  rivalry  of 
Hoppner,  Owen,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  and  others  of  nearly  equal 
reputation ;  few  however  of  the  nobility  sat  to  him. 

In  1804  he  removed  into  No.  8,  George-street,  Hanover-square, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1808  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Boyal  Academy,  tc  which  he  presented  a  picture  of '  Venus  and 
Adonis'  as  his  diploma  piece :  there  is  likewise  a  large  picture  of  thii 
snbjeot  by  him  in  Stafford  House.  In  1824  he  succeeded  FiuMdi  in  the 
professorship  of  painting,  an  offtce  which  he  held  until  1832 ;  and  he 
delivered  in  all  ten  lectures^  which  he  published  together  in  one 
volume  8vo.  in  1833,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  under  the 
title  '  Lecture  on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Painting : '  the  first 
four  lectures  are  on  the  History  of  Painting;  the  fifth  is  on  Invention ; 
the  sixth  on  Design;  the  seventh  on  Composition;  the  eighth  on 
Colouring ;  the  ninth  on  Chiaroscuro  :  and  the  tenth  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  Painting.  These  lectures  are  dear  and  simple 
in  their  style,  and  instructiYe  in  substance  and  arrangement,  especially 
in  some  of  the  author^s  expositions  of  his  views  of  the  principles  of 
art    Mr.  Phillips  made  a  tour  in  Italy  in  company  with  Hilton,  in 


1824,  after  his  ap^intment  to  the  professorship^  and  before  the 
delivery  of  any  lectures,  in  order  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  more  efficiently.  He  died  April  20, 1845*  He  vras  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 

The  following  are  some  of  Phillipe*s  principal  portraits :— A  portrait 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  painted  in  1802 ;  one  of  Napoleon,  painted  in  the 
same  year,  chiefly  from  memory;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1806;  Blake 
the  pauiter,  1807 ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1809 ;  two  of  Lord  Byron,  1814,  one  in  an  Albanian  dress;  Hetman, 
Count  Platoff,  the  Cossack  general,  on  his  charger,  1816,  the  horse 
was  painted  by  J.  Ward,  H.A. ;  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  1818 ;  the  poet 
Crabbe,  for  Mr.  Murmy,  1819 ;  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham,  1820 ; 
the  Duke  of  York  for  the  town-hall  of  Liverpool,  in  1823 ;  Major 
Denham,  the  African  traveller,  the  best  of  his  portraits  according  to 
Lawrence,  1826 ;  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  E.  Pam,  and  Sir  I.  Brunell,  1827 ; 
Wilkie,  1829;  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Sfr  Francis  Burdett,  1834 ;  Mr. 
Justice  littledale  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  1836;  W.  Currie,  Esq., 
first  mayor  of  Liverpool  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  painted  for 
the  town-hall  of  Liverpool,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  1838 ;  Dr. 
Thos.  Arnold,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  posthumous  portrait, 
1839;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  C  Tindal,  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas^ 
1840 ;  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Geoige  Green, 
Esq.,  for  the  town-hall,  Poplar,  1842.  He  painted  also  portraits  of 
Lord  Byron  and  some  other  roots  and  writers  for  Mr.  Murray,  of 
Albemarle-street,  comprising  tuose  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Campbell, 
Southey,  Coleridge^  Crabbe,  and  others.  Among  the  few  pictures 
besides  portraits  which  he  exhibited  after  the  establishment  of  his 
name  as  a  portrait-painter,  were — *  Field  Sports,'  in  1832 ;  'Rebecca,' 
1S33;  a  'Nymph  Repoamg,'  1837;  and  ' Flora Maclvor,'  1839.  His 
last  picture  of  this  class  is  said  to  be  the  '  Expulsion  from  Paradise^'  at 
Petworth.  Phillips  was  the  author  of  several  articles  on  painting  in 
Rees's  '  Oydopsedia.' 

PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM,  F.Ra,  F.G.a  The  name  of  the  subject 
of  this  notice  "stands  very  creditably  prominent  in  the  list  of 
persons,  fortunately  numerous  in  England,  who,  though  constantly 
occupied  in  commerce,  increase  their  own  happiness,  and  promote 
useful  knowledge,  by  devoting  their  hours  of  leisure  to  the  pursuit  of 
natural  science."  He  was  bom  on  May  10th,  1773,  and  vras  the  elder 
brother  of  Richard  Phillijps,  the  subject  of  a  preceding  artida  They 
were  the  sons  of  James  Phillips^  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer  and  bookseller,  in  Geoige-yard, 
Lombard-street,  London,  a  locality  which  the  publications  of  William 
Phillips  afterwards  rendered  classical  in  the  history  of  English  science. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Aakflsian  Society,  to  which  in  1801  he  contributed  a  paper,  proi>ably 
his  first,  '  On  the  Yiignla  Divinatoria,  or  Divining  Rod,'  which  was 
published  in  the  'Philosophical  Magazine '  for  the  following  year. 
The  objects  of  his  pursuit  were  those  of  geology,  mining,  mineralogy, 
and  orystallogn^hy.  The  latter  sciences  are  indebted  to  him  for  an 
extraordinary  number  of  accurate  measurements  <tf  crystals  by  the 
reflective  goniometer  of  Wollaston,  which  he  was  almost  the  first 
mineralogist  to  employ;  and  lus  elementary  works  on  that  science 
and  on  geology,  especially  on  the  geology  of  the  British  Islands,  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  extend  their  culture  in  this  country,  and 
to  render  the  latter  subject  one  of  general  knowledge  and  interest  la 
society. 

In  the  use  of  the  reflective  goniometer.  Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  in 
his  *  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,'  '*  no  one  was  more  laborious 
and  successful  than  William  Phillipa^  whose  power  of  apprehending 
the  most  oomplex  forms  with  steadiness  and  clearness^  led  Wollaston 
to  say  that  he  had  a  'geometrical  senECi"'  Three  editions  of  his 
'Elementaiy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Mineralogy,'  were 
published  in  the  years  1816, 1819,  and  1628,  the  last  on  the  day  on 
which  he  attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  It  ib  this  edition 
which  Dr.  Whewell  also  pronounces  to  have  been  "an  extraordinary 
treasure  of  crystallographic  facta,"  No  greater  tribute,  perhaps,  to 
the  value  of  this  work,  could  haye  been  paid  by  the  author's  suc- 
cessors in  science  than  its  selection,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years^  as 
the  foundation  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  Professor  W.  H.  Miller^s  '  Minera- 
logy,' published  in  fact  as  a  new  edition  of  it.  [BiiLLSB,  William 
Hallows.] 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  honourably 
distinguished  by  the  care  and  interest  ihej  have  taken  in  the  welfare 
and  intellectual  culture  of  young  peopla  William  Phillips  manifeated 
a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  thii,  and  his  elementary  publications 
originated  in  his  dellvexy  of  lectures  on  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
astronomy,  principally  to  young  persons,  at  the  vUlage  of  Tottenham, 
near  London,  where  he  resided.  Of  these  works  the  <  Outlines  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology '  was  the  first,  and  of  the  purely  minera- 
Icgical  part  of  which,  as  first  published,  the  first  edition  of  his 
'Mineralocnr'  was  an  expansion.  Four  editions  of  these  'Outlines' 
appeared,  the  second  in  1815,  and  the  fourth,  which  was  his  last  work, 
in  1826.  In  1818  he  produced  a  most  useful  compilation  entitled 
<A  Selection  of  Facts,'  forming  *an  Outline  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales,'  on  which  was  founded  the  oelebrated '  Outlines* 
of  the  same  subject,  which  had  so  extraordinary  an  influence  in  the 
extension  of  geolo^cal  research.    In  Dr.  Whewell's  work,  alrrady 
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dted,  the  follo'mog  Tiew  of  the  lingular  effects  of  this  work  oooumi  :-- 
'*  Among  the  events  belonging  to  the  difiiision  of  sound  geological 
views,  we  may  notice  the  publication  of  a  little  volume,  entitled  *  The 
Qeology  of  England  and  Wales,'  by  Mr.  Conybeere  [Contbxarb, 
William  Daniel],  and  Mr.  Phillips,  in  1821  [1822];  an  event  far 
more  important  than,  from  the  modest  form  and  character  of  the 
work,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  By  describing  in  detail  the 
geologiod  stnicture  and  circumstances  of  one  part  of  England  (at 
least  as  far  downwards  as  the  oosl),  it  enabled  a  venr  wide  class  of 
readers  to  understand  and  verify  the  dsssifieations  wmoh  geology  had 
then  very  recently  established;  while  the  extensive  knowledge  and 
philosophical  spirit  of  Mr.  Conybeare  rendered  it,  under  the  guise  of  a 
topographical  enumeration,  in  reality  a  profound  and  instructive 
Bcientific  treatise.  The  vast  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of 
sound  descriptive  geology  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  other  countries, 
as  well  as  in  Britain." 

Now,  in  reference  to  this  high  commendation,  it  must  be  recorded, 
tlvat  to  the  just  appreciation  of  Dr.  Conybeare's  proposed  contributions 
by  William  Phillips,  the  production  of  this  work  was  owing^  and 
therefore,  that  though  undoubtedly  the  inferior  collaborator  in  point 
of  high  talent  and  extended  geological  information,  a  fair  share  of  the 
praibo  awarded  to  it,  and  of  the  merit  of  having  oonierred  such  benefits 
on  geology,  is  due  to  him,  who  possessed  the  rare  endowment  of 
conscientiouBly  estimating  the  accomplishments  of  his  superiors  in 
science. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes  constituting  the  first  series  of  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society '  contains  papers  by  William  Phillips. 
Of  these,  six  are  elaborate  communications  on  subjects  of  mineralogy 
and  the  measurement  of  crystals ;  and  two  are  geological — an  admii^ 
able  paper  '  On  the  Yeios  of  Cornwall,'  in  vol.  ii.,-rand,  in  vol.  v.  a 
paper,  '  On  the  Chalk  Cliffs  near  Dover,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
France,'  in  which  he  proves  that  the  cliffs  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
English  Channel,  though  evidently  portions  of  strata  once  oontinuous, 
must  always  have  been  separated  by  a  considerable  space,  while  the 
once  connecting  mass  must  have  been  removed  at  a  remote  period. 
Some  minor  papers  of  geological  observations  he  oommunicated  to  the 
'Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  the  'Philosophical  Magazine.'  He  was 
an  early,  if  not  an  original  member  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  is 
named  as  a  member  of  the  council  in  the  first  published  list;  he  was 
also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Philosophical 
Society,  to  which  honour,  as  being  himself  a  Quaker,  he  often  referred 
with  great  interest.  In  1627  his  merits  were  full^  recognised  by  his 
election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  this  recognition  be  did 
not  long  survive,  for  after  a  short  but  severe  illness  h^  died  at  hia 
house  at  Tottenham  Green,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  aged  fifty-eight. 

•PHILLPOTTS,  HENRY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kxeter,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  hotel-keeper  of  Gloucester,  was  t>om  in  that  city  in  1777. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  gained  the 
diancellor's  prize  for  an  English  essay  in  1795.  He  was  elected  in  the 
following  year  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  College^  which  he  vacated 
on  his  marriage  in  1804  with  Miss  Surtees,  a  niece  of  the  lato  Lord 
Chanoellor  Kldon.  In  1806  he  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Barrington, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  that  capacity  distinguished  himself  by  a 
controversy  which  he  maintained  against  the  late  learned  historian, 
Dr.  Lingard,  and  subsequently  by  the  publication  of  some  pamphlets, 
vindicating  the  established  clergy  in  the  north  from  the  attacks  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Durham.  For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  rich  living  of  Stanhope.  In  1825  he  again  entered  the  lists  of 
controversy,  as  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  'Book  of  the 
Catholic  Church.'  In  1827  he  published  his  celebrated  'Letter  on 
Catholic  Emancipation '  addressed  to  Mr.  Cantiin]^,  soon  after  which 
he  was  promoted  (in  1828)  to  the  deanery  of  Chester,  which  he  ex- 
changed in  October  1830  for  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lordsu  Bishop  PhillpottB  has  proved  the  zealous 
champion  of  Tory  principles,  and  consequently  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  the  Ntltional  Education  Bill,  and  every  measure 
of  a  liberal  tendency.  Dr.  Phillpotts  has  been  for  many  years  in 
that  assembly  the  recognised  episcopal  head  and  representative  of  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  by  his  writings  and  speeches  has 
warmly  advocated  the  revival  of  convocation,  and  of  other  innovatlona 
on  the  established  system  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  1849  he  rejected 
Mr.  Gorham,  who  was  nominated  by  the  crown  to  a  living  in  Devon- 
shire, on  the  ground  that  he  held  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  effects 
of  infant  baptism ;  and  though  he  was  supported  by  the  ecclesiastical 
eourte,  their  judgment  was  set  aside  on  appeal  by  a  decision  of  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  ui  1860.  On  this  Dr.  Phill- 
potts published  a  '  Letter,'  in  which  he  formally  excommunicated  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  decision.  In 
the  following  year  he  held  a  synod  of  his  clergy  at  Exeter,  which  was 
pronounced  iu^al  by  the  oiUlcers  of  the  crown,  and  has  never  since 
been  summoned.  The  list  of  Dr.  Phillpotts'  controversial  pamphlets 
occupies  no  less  than  twelve  p^ges  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum. 

PHILO  {^ikwy),  the  name  of  several  ancient  physicians,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  exactly  how  many.  Fabricius  ('  BibUoth.  Grseca') 
aupposes  four,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was  the  authcsr  of  the  cele- 


brated antidote  oalled,  after  his  name,  Hiiionium.  He  left  bshind  Urn 
directions  for  oomposmg  this  medicine  in  a  short  Greek  poem,  of 
twenty-six  lines^  written  in  a  very  enigmatical  style,  which,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  iis^  may  be  seen  in  Galen.  (*  Do  Compos, 
Medioam.,  Kark,  r^vour,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  4,  p.  267»  ed.  Kiihn.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  something  like  the  Mithridate^  the  Theriaoa,  vk)  the  Hien 
Archigems,  and  was,  as  Galen  tells  us,  one  of  the  most  andent  as  well 
as  one  of  the  moat  esteemed  of  this  kind  of  medicines.  Philo  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Galen,  loc  cit.),  and  is  supposed  to  Ufa 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christion  era. 

Another  physician  of  this  name^  probably  oontemporaiy  witl^ 
Plutarch,  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  is  quoted  by  him  ('  8ympo».' 
lib.  viil,  quiBst.  9,  sec.  1)  as  having  said  that  KlepbantiasiB  firs^ 
appeared  shortly  .before  his  time.  In  this  opinion  however  he  U 
probably  mistaken.  See  a  treatise  by  JuL  Alb.  Uofmaon,  entitled 
*  Ratnei  Caninss  ad  Celsum  usque  Historia  Critioa^'  8vo^  Upa.,  1&'26, 
p.  58. 

PHILO  JUDifiUS,  that  is,  Philo  the  Jew,  was  a  nafcireof  Alox- 
andria.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown ;  but  he  repiewDU 
himself  as  of  advanced  age  about  a.d.  40,  when  he  was  seat  as  chief 
of  an  embasc^  from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the  Emperor  Csli^uk, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause  against  Apiou,  who  charged 
them  with  refusing  to  pay  due  honours  to  Csosar.  He  went  again  to 
Home  in  the  reign  of  Claadius,  and  after  this  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  about  him. 

Philo  had  a  brother  employed  in  the  aflaurs  of  goremmsnt  at 
Alexandria,  named  Alexander  Lysimaohus,  who  is  snppossd  to  be  the 
Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  6,  as  a  man  **  of  the  kindred  of  the 
high-priest"  That  Philo  was  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  family  ii 
asserted  by  Eusebius  and  others,  and  his  own  writings  indirectly  testi^ 
that  such  was  the  fkot.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

Philo  was  eminent  for  his  learning  and  eloqoeaoe.  To  the  attain- 
ments usually  made  by  the  Jews  of  his  condition  he  added  an  exteoeiTe 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  espeoially  of  that  of  Plata 
Ho  has  been  represented  by  Soaliger  and  Cudworth  as  ignorant  of 
Jewish  literature  and  customs,  but  Fabricius  and  Mangey  have  clearly 
shown  that  such  representation  is  entirely  gromidlass.  As  an  inte^ 
preter  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  he  is  fond  of  allegotising,  a  speciea  of 
interpretation  which  had  long  prevailed  at  Alexandria.  That  Philo 
was  a  follower  of  Plato  in  philosophy  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  bat  it 
must  not  therefore  be  concluded  that  his  style  is  Platonic  or  his 
language  Attic.  He  writes  well  indeed,  but  still  as  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Mangey  styles  him  "the  ehief  of  the  Jewish,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  the  Christian  writers." 

The  principal  editions  of  Philo  are  those  of  Geneva,  1618 ;  Paria, 
1640;  Mangey,  London,  1742;  Richter,  Leipsig,  1823>30.  Mangey's 
edition,  in  2  vols,  folio,  was  printed  by  the  learned  William  Bowyer. 
It  is  a  splendid  book,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  KngUsh  preas. 
The  works  of  Philo,  as  they  are  here  presented,  amount  to  forty-aereo 
treatises,  with  six  fragments,  upon  subjects  mostly  referring  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  arrangement  of  these  treatises  appears  to  be 
arbitrary,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  reduce  them  to 
order.  Richter's  edition,  in  8  vols,  small  8vo,  follows  Maogey'a  text, 
but  does  not  give  the  Latin  version.  It  contains  two  more  tracta  of 
Philo,  on  the  *  Feast  of  the  Basket '  and  on  *  Honouring  Parents,'  which 
tracts  Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  floranee, 
and  published  with  a  Latin  version  at  Milan  in  1818.  Bichtsr*s  edition 
contains  moreover  a  Latin  translation  of  seven  treatises  of  Philo  existing 
in  an  Armenian  version,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th  or 
5th  century,  and  published  in  Armexdan  and  Latin  by  John  Baptiat 
Aucher,  at  Venice,  in  1822  and  1826. 

An  ample  account  of  Philo  and  his  writings  may  be  found  in  the 
'Bibliotheca  Grseca*  of  Fabricius,  and  in  Mangey's  preface,  whose 
materials  are  derived  from  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  including  of  eoune  Philo 
himself. 

PHILO.  Many  other  Philoa  are  named ;  but  as  they  do  not  appear 
worthy*  of  particular  notice,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  a  catalogue  « 
them,  to  the  number  of  more  than  forty,  is  given  in  the  third  volume 
of  the '  Bibliotheca  GrsBca'  of  Fabricius. 

PHILODE'MUS  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  poet,  and  » 
mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Horace.  Fragments  of  his  epigrams  are  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.    (Fabricius,  £ibliotheca  Ortsea,) 

PHILOLA'US,  a  native  of  Crotona,  flourished  about  B.C.  374.  He 
was  a  Pythagorean^  a  disciple  of  Arcbytas,  and  the  first  who  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  physics.  It  is  said  that  Plato  bought^  at  an  enormooa 
price,  three  books  of  Philokus,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  oompoeed  m 
'Tiipajua'  In  several  ancient  writers  quotations  are  made  firom 
PhilolauB.    (Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grceca.)  .  . 

PHILOPGEMEN,  the  son  of  Craugis  or  Crausls  of  Megalopohun 
Arcadia,  was  bom  about  ac.  268.  Having  lost  his  father  when  he  wa« 
still  a  boy,  he  was  educated  by  Cleander  of  Mantineia,  an  iotimate 
friend  of  Crausis.  He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  et 
Ecdemus  and  Demophanes,  two  distinguished  citisens  of  Megalopoli-i 
and  friends  of  Aratus.  Philopcemen  studied  philosophy  and  the  »r. 
of  war,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  from  early  youth;  "ho  conaidereu 
it,"  as  Plutarch  says,  ''the  most  important  and  useful  oocupatioaol 
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BMD,  and  dMpiwd  ihoM  who  wwe  not  Tened  in  it,"  Wb«n  he 
attamed  the  age  of  manhood,  he  engaged  in  predatory  ioounioQB  which 
the  people  of  Megalopolis,  the  constant  enemies  of  Sparta,  made  into 
I^aeoniea.  In  his  leisure  he  applied  himself  to  agricultmnd  pursnita 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  paternal  estate. 

Philopcemen  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
surprised  ilegalopolis  by  night  [Clsomsbbb  III.],  and  he  was  one  of 
the  last  to  leaye  the  town.  Some  time  after,  the  Aohssans,  in  order  to 
oppose  Cleomenev,  having  by  the  advice  of  Aratus  allied  themselTee 
with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  ICacedonia,  that  prinoe  oame  into 
Peloponaeens,  and  defeated  Cleomenes  at  the  battle  of  Mlasia, 
B.a  222,  to  whioh  victory  PhilopOBmen  mainly  contributed.  He 
received  •  severe  wound  in  this  battle.  Bie  reputation  now  rose  high, 
and  he  was  offered  by  Antigonus  a  command  in  his  army,  whioh  lie 
declined.  Philoposmen  now  repaired  to  Crete,  and  engaged  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  which  distraeted  that  island*  During  this  cam- 
paign he  greatly  improved  himself  in  strategy.  Aratus  died  B.C.  218, 
and  Fhilopoemen,  on  his  return  home,  was  made  general  of  the 
Achsean  cavalry.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  that  body,  recroited 
its  strength,  and  made  it  completely  efficient.  In  a  battle  whioh  was 
fought  near  the  river  Lariseus,  he  defeated  the  united  ^toUans  and 
Eleans,  and  killed  with  his  own  band  DemopUantus,  the  Elean  generaL 
He  also  effected  many  improvements  in  the  tactics  and  discipline  of 
the  Aohflsan  infantry,  and  introduced  the  Macedonian  order  of  battle. 
War  having  broken  out  between  the  Achoans  and  Machanidas,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  Philopoemen  marched  against  the  Spartan,  and  defeated 
him  near  Mantineia.  Machanidss  fell  in  the  battle,  by  the  hand  of 
PbUoposmen.  In  consequence  of  this  exploit,  the  Aohaeans  voted  him 
a  statue  of  bronze,  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In 
B.a  201  Philopcsmen  was  made  strategoi^  or  o^^^taia-general,  of  the 
Aoh»an  league,  of  which,  from  that  time  till  his  deatii,  he  was  eon- 
eidered  as  the  principal  leader,  having  succeeded  Aratus  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Philopoamen  beiDg  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  wished  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  inde- 
psident  state*  of  Qreece,  the  king  tried  to  have  him  assassinated,  but 
the  plot  was  discovered,  and  only  served  to  increase  the  influence  of 
Philoposmen.  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Maohanidas  as  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  aeiaed  Messenia  ;  but  Philopcemen  drove  him  out  of  that 
country,  and  restored  the  Mesaenians  to  their  independence  as  allies 
of  the  Achseans.  Wanting  employment  at  hofne,  he  went  a  second 
thne  to  Crete,  at  the  request  of  the  Gortynians,  and  served  in  the 
wars  of  that  island.  Returning  home  about  B.o.  197,  he  found  Philip 
beaten  by  tihe  Romans  under  Flamininus,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
the  Achaana  allied  to  Rome,  and  Nabis  at  war  both  with  the  Achieans 
and  with  Rome.  Philoprnmen  equipped  a  fleet  against  Nabis,  but  he 
failed  in  his  naval  operations.  He  then  attacked  him  by  land  and 
defeated  him;  and  Gythium  and  the  other  searports  of  Laconica,  being 
taken  from  Nabi8»  were  occupied  by  Achean  garrisons  under  an  agree* 
ment  with  Flamininus,  the  Roman  commander.  When  Nabis  was 
murdered  by  his  ^tolian  auxiliaries,  B.a  1^2,  PhilopoBmen  marohed 
upon  Sparta^  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  concision,  and  obliged  the 
oitiaens  to  join  the  Achaan  League,  which  then  included  all  the 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  £Us. 

Durii^  the  subsequent  war  between  Antiochns  and  the  Romans, 
Philopcemen,  who  waa  more  clear-sighted  than  moat  of  his  country- 
men with  respect  to  the  ambitious  policy  of  Rome,  recommended 
caution,  and  tried  to  confirm  the  Spartans  in  their  friendship  with  the 
AcbsBansL  Some  time  after  however  the  citisena  of  Sparta,  impatient 
at  being  cut  off  from  the  sea-coast,  attempted  to  aurprise  a  seaport 
called  Las,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Aohieans,  joined  to  the  Laceda* 
monian  emigrants  who  had  been  exiled  by  Nabis.  The  AohsBana 
passed  a  decree  requiring  Sparta  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  attempt 
upon  Las.  The  pride  of  the  Spartana  was  roused ;  they  refused 
compliance,  'put  to  death  several  of  their  countrymen  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Acbsaans,  and  sent  envoys  to  the  Roman  Proconsul 
Fulvius,  who  had  juat  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  ^toliane,  B.a 
189.  Philopcemen,  who  was  strategos  of  the  Achseans  for  that  year, 
devastated  La4M>nica.  Fulviua  canae  into  Peloponnesus,  and  advised 
both  parties  to  send  me^eengers  to  Rome,  and  to  suspend  hostilities. 
The  Acfasaans  sent  Diophanes  and  Lycortsia,  the  father  of  the  historian 
Polybius.  The  senate  returned  an  ambiguous  answer,  which  the 
Acbeeana  interpreted  in  their  favour ;  and  Pluloposmen,  being  ro'clected 
strategos  for  the  following  year,  B.a  188,  marohed  into  Laconica,  and 
again  demanded  the  authors  of  the  attack  upon  Las  and  of  the  with- 
dravral  from  the  Achean  alliance,  with  a  promise  that  they  ahould  not 
be  punished  without  a  trisl.  Upon  this  sevexal  of  the  persons  impli- 
cated  in  this  affair  came  forward  and  went  voluntarily  to  the  Aohnan 
camp,  epeompanied  by  otiieis  of  the  prinoip^  citisena  of  Sparta.  As 
they  approached  the  AohsBan  camp,  the  emigrants  who  formed  the 
Achaan  advanced-guard  fell  upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  killed 
seventeen  of  them,  when  PbUoposmen  interfered  and  saved  the  rest 
(sixty-three  in  number)  from  immediate  destruction.  The  next  day 
he  brought  them  before  the  assembled  Achaans  and  Lacedemonian 
amigrants,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  they  were  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed.  The  Spartans  in  dismay  submitted  to  Philopcemen,  who 
dictated  to  them  hard  conditions,  namely,  that  the  walls  of  the  town 
shoiM  be  raied,  that  all  emigrants  should  be  restored,  that  all  the 
mcrdenaij  troopa  should  quit  Laconica,  as  well  as  all  the  slavea  who 


had  been  emancipated  by  Nabis  and  other  tyrants.  About  8000  of 
these  refusing  to  leave  the  country,  Philcposmen  sold  them,  and 
applied  the  money  thus  produced  to  rebuilding  a  portico  in  Megalo- 
polis which  had  been  destroyed  by  Cleomenes.  But  the  hardest 
condition  which  Philopoamen  imposed  upon  Sparta  was  that  of  abolish- 
ing the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  and  obliging  the  Spartans  to 
adopt  the  institations  of  the  AchsDans  and  bring  up  their  children 
after  the  Achsoan  fashion,  being  convinced,  says  Plutarch,  **  that  their 
spirit  could  never  be  humbled  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  their  old 
institutions.''  Thus,  in  the  year  B.0. 188,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 
abrogated,  after  having  subsiBted  for  seven  centuries,  (though  for  a 
long  time  ill-observed)  during  which  Sparta  had  maintained  a  proud 
sUtion  among  the  states  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  again  appealed  to 
Rome,  and  the  consul  Q.  C.  Metellus,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia 
where  he  had  been  on  an  embassy,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
Achsoans  assembled  at  Argos,  and  complained  that  they  had  treated 
the  Spartana  with  undue  severity.  Aristeenus,  the  strategos  for  the 
year,  was  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  Diophanes  idao  bUmed  the 
conduct  of  Philopcemen ;  but  Lycortas  defended  his  conduct,  and  the 
council  resolved  that  the  decree  concerning  Sparta  should  not  be 
repealed.  It  was  perhaps  on.thiB  occasion  that  Philoposmen,  indignant 
at  the  servility  exhibited  by  Aristasnus  towards  the  Romans,  is  reported 
by  Plutarch  to  have  exclaimed,  ''And  why  in  Buch  haste,  wratched 
man,  to  see  an  end  of  Greece!"  Envoys  were  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Acheans  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  the  Spartans,  on  their  side^  sent 
two  of  the  restored  exUes,  who  took  a  violent  part  against  the 
Acbiesns.  The  senate,  having  heard  both  parties,  sent  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  others  as  commissioners  to  the  Peloponnesus.  A  general 
congress  of  the  Achssans  being  called,  Appius  Claudius  declared  that 
the  senate  was  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  Sparta  had  been 
treated,  the  massacre  of  eighty  of  its  citizens,  the  demolition  of  its 
walls,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  of  LycurguB.  It  was  on  this 
ocoedon  that  Lycortas  made  that  eloquent  speech  in  reply  which  is 
g^ven  by  Livy  (xxxix.  86,  87),  in  which,  after  defending  the  oonduct  of 
the  Achieans,  he  retorted  upon  the  Romans  their  own  conduct  towards 
the  free  state  of  Capua  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Appius  haughtily 
advised  the  Acbsana  to  do  with  a  good  graoe  that  which  otherwise 
th^  would  be  obliged  to  do  against  their  wiU.  The  congress  then 
dedared,  that  rather  than  reverse  their  own  decrees,  they  left  it  to 
the  senate  to  make  what  changes  they  thought  proper.  The  senate, 
seemingly  satLsfied  with  this  submission,  allowed  Sparta  to  continue  in 
the  Achssan  league,  on  the  condition  of  a  general  anmesty  and  the 
restoration  of  all  political  exiles. 

In  the  year  beginning  May  183  B.a,  PhilopcQmen,  then  seventy 
years  of  age,  wsa  elected  atrategos  for  the  eighth  time.  About  this 
time,  Messene,  thi-ough  the  influence  of  one  of  its  citizens  named 
Dinooratee,  threw  off  ita  alliance  with  the  Achseans.  flamininus,  the 
Roman  general,  who  had  been  just  appointed  ambassador  to  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  to  demand  of  him  the  person  of  Hannibal,  on 
arriving  at  Naupactus,  wrote  to  Philoposmen,  requesting  him  to  call 
together  a  general  congress  of  the  Achaaans  to  discuss  the  affiilrs  of 
Messene.  Philopcemeo,  knowing  that  he  had  no  instructions  firomthe 
senate  for  the  purpose,  declined  to  do  so,  and  prepared  for  war  against 
Messene.  He  marched  with  a  body  of  cavadry,  but  finding  a  stout 
resistance,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  Being  the  last  to  retire,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  thrown  from  his  horse,  wounded  in 
the  fall,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Messene.  The  dtizens  of  Messene  felt 
for  his  age  and  his  misfortune,  but  a  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
faction  of  Dinoorates  determined  on  getting  rid  of  him.  They  put 
him  in  a  dark  dungeon  called  ^the  Treasury,'*  and  in  the  night  they 
sent  the  executioner  to  him  with  a  oup  of  poison.  Philopcsmen  asked 
the  man  whether  he  knew  what  bad  become  of  the  AohiBan  cavalry, 
and  espeotally  of  his  friend  Lycortas  f  The  man  answered  that  they 
had  retired  in  safety.  "Then  we  are  not  altogether  unhappy/' 
observed  the  aged  general,  and  he  took  the  cup  and  drank  the  poieon 
which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life  (b.o.  182).  The  news  spread  rapidly 
through  Acjiflsa.  Lyoorta^,  being  appointed  strategos,  marohed  to 
avenge  the  death  of  faii  friend.  The  Messenians  opened  their  gates, 
Dinocratea  killed  himself  and  the  remains  of  Philopcsmen  being 
burned,  the  ashes  wens  oolleoted  in  an  uni,  which  was  canied  by 
young  Polybius  in  solemn  procession  of  the  Aohsean  army  to  Megalo- 
polis. The  Messenian  prisoners  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Philopcemen  were  stoned  to  death.  Statues  to  hia  honour  were 
set  up  in  most  Grecisn  cities.  Philopoemen  hss  been  styled  by  some 
the  last  of  the  Greeks:  he  was  certainly  the  last  of  their  sueoessful 
oommanders. 

PHlLOaTG'RGIUS^  •  native  of  Cappadoda,  was  bom  a.d.  864. 
He  went  to  Constantinople  to  complete  his  studiee,  and  afterwards 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Chursh,  In  twelve  books,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  schism  of  Arius,  to  A.D.  425.  The  work  is  lost,  but  we  have  an 
epitome  of  it  by  Photto^  independent  of  a  short  notioe  of  it  in  his 
'  Bibliotbeca.'  ('  Myrobiblon,'  Cod.  40.)  Photius  inveighs  against  the 
author  aa  a  heretic,  and  an  apologist  of  Arius,  Eusebins  of  Nicomedi% 
ApoUinarisy  and  other  heretics.  Philcstogius  was  a  man  of  general 
information,  and  he  inserted  in  his  narrative  many  geographical  and 
other  detaila  of  remote  countries,  eepedally  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
waa  rather  credulous  with  regard  to  prodigiea,  monsters,  and  other 
wonderful  things,  and  Photiua  cenanrsa  hia  credulity  hi  attributing 
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miracles  to  thoM  whom  the  PfttriAroh  oonsidered  as  heretioa.  The 
epitome  was  translated  into  Latin,  with  comments^  by  J.  Qothofredu^ 
4to,  Geneva,  1642,  and  also  by  H.  de  Valoia,  '  Compendium  Historin 
EoclesiasticflD  Philoatoigii,  quod  diotavit  Fhotius  Patriaicha,'  Paris, 
1673,  with  notes.  Then  is  also  a  French  version :  '  Abreg^  de 
THistoire  de  TEgliae  de  PhUostoige/  Paris,  1676. 

PHILO'STRATUS,  FLAVIUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
was  bom  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era ;  Clinton 
conjeotnres  about  182,  bat  perhaps  it  was  a  little  earlier.  He  taught 
rhetoric  first  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Borne,  where  he  became 
known  and  was  patronised  by  the  Empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  was  partial  to  the  learned.  She  commissioned  him  to 
compile  the  biography  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs 
written  by  a  certain  Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  aooompanied  Philo- 
stratus  in  his  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come  into  her  possession. 
Philostratus  professes  also  to  have  used  in  his  compilation  a  collection 
of  letters  of  ApoUonius,  which  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
Hadrian,  and  were  placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antiam, 
together  with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  ^nrophonius,  which 
ApoUonius  had  also  coUected.  The  biographer  avaUed  himself  also, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  of  the  narrative  of  a  certain  Mazimus 
who  had  known  ApoUonius.  [Afollohius  or  Ttaha.]  The  book  of 
Philostratus  displays  great  credoUty  in  the  compiler,  and  a  great  want 
of  critical  discnmination ;  it  also  contains  many  anachronisms  and 
geographical  errors.  Huet  and  others  have  imagined  that  the  object 
of  Philostratus  was  to  write  a  parody  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  this 
seems  doubtful :  the  parody,  if  intended  as  such,  is  too  gross;  besides 
which,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lampridius  (*Life  of  Alex. 
Severus'),  that  Christ  was  reaUy  worshipped  by  some  of  the  later 
heathen  emperors,  together  with  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Apolkmius, 
these  being  aU  looked  upon  as  holv  men  and  tutelary  genii  That 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  a  real  diaracter,  a  phUosopher,  and  a 
traveller,  appears  from  various  passages  of  ancient  authors ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  one  mentions  him  until  nearly  a  csntory  after  the 
tame  assigned  for  his  death.  The  Empress  JuUa,  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
was  probably  fond  of  the  marveUous ;  and  PhUostratus,  intending  to 
entertain  her,  inserted  in  his  book  all  the  wonderful  stories  he  could 
soUect  relative  to  his  hero.  It  seems  however  that  in  the  time  of  the 
great  struggle  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  religions,  under 
Diocletian  and  his  immediate  successors,  some  of  the  heathen  writers 
thought  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  the  Gk>spel  narrative.  Hierodes,  prefect  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  an  enemy  of  the  Christians,  wrote  a  book  with  that  object, 
in  the  shape  of  a  comparison  between  the  life  of  ApoUonius  by 
Philostratus  and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a 
refutation  :  '  Eusebu  PamphiU  Animadversiones  in  PhUostrati  de 
ApoUonio  Tyanensi  Commentaries  ob  institutam  cum  iUo  ab  Hierocle 
Christi  comparationem,  adomatss.'  Lactantius  ('Divin/Instit.,'  v.  8) 
aUo  combats  the  same  notion  as  absurd.  St.  Augustine  (<  Epist,'  4) 
aUudes  to  ApoUonius  as  a  msgician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with 
Christ.  (See  TiUemont,  '  Hist  des  Empereurs  Romains,'  voL  iL,  and 
Bayle*s  article  '  ApoUonius  de  Tyansi') 

The  other  works  of  PhUostratus  are :  1,  'The  Lives  of  the  Sophists,' 
in  two  books;  2,  '  Heroica,'  or  comments  on  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue ;  3, '  Icones,'  or  descriptions 
of  64  paintings  which  were  in  a  portico  near  Neapolis  by  the  seiHihore 
(these  descriptions  contain  valuable  information  concerning  the  state 
of  ancient  art) ;  4,  Epistles,  mostly  erotic,  excepting  a  few  on  matters 
of  literature;  one,  wnich  is  inscribed  to  Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology 
for  the  sophists.  PhUostratus  wrote  other  works,  such  as  a 
'Lexicon  Bhetoricum,'  orations,  ftc.,  which  are  lost  His  nephew, 
who  is  styled  PhUostratus  the  Younger,  and  who  Uved  under 
A£acrinus  and  Elagabalus,  wrote  also  a  book  of  'Icones,'  which  are 
not  descriptions  of  actual  paintings,  but  are  so  many  subjects  proposed 
topaintenk 

Editions  of  aU  the  ezistmg  works  of  PhUostratus  have  been  pub- 
Ushed  by  MoreUius,  Paris,  1608;  Olearius,  foL,  Leipzig,  1709;  and 
by  Eayser,  4ta,  Zurich,  1844,  with  a  valuable  body  of  notes  on 
each  work.  There  are  separate  editions  of  the  Uvea  of  the  *  Sophists,' 
by  Kayser,  Heidelberg,  1838 ;  of  the  '  Heroica,'  by  Boissonade,  Paris, 
8vo.  1806;  and  of  the  'Icones,'  by  P.  Jacobs,  and  F.  G.  Welcker, 
Leipzig,  8vo.  1825. 

PHILOTAS.    [Pabxrnio.] 

PHILO'XENUS,  a  native  of  Eretria,  was  the  pupU  of  Nicomachus 
of  Thebes,  whom  he  imitated,  and  even  surpassed  in  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion :  he  is  said  by  PUny  (*  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxv.,  10, 36)  to  have  discovered 
some  more  expeditious  methods  of  operation  in  painting;  PhUoxenus 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  '  Battle  of  Alexander  and  Darius,' 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions 
of  ancient  painting.  It  was  painted  by  order  of  Cassander,  king  of 
Maoedon,  and  themfore  probably  not  long  after  the  116th  Olvmpiad. 
orB.0.816.  r  ^  e  j    f     $ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  large  mosaic,  apparently  reprosenting 
the  battle  of  Imus,  which  was  disoovered  in  the  year  1831,  in  Pompeii, 
in  the  so-caUed  house, '  del  Fauno,'  and  is  stUl  preserved  there,  is  a 
repeUtion  of  the  celebrated  picture  by  PhUoxenus  of  that  subject; 
for,  independent  of  Alexander  and  Darius  being  the  two  most  con- 
spicuous figures,  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work  are  so  supe- 


rior to  the  execution,  that  its  original  has  evidently  been  the  prodaetioD 
of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate  period  of  the  mossio  itaell 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  execution,  the  mosaic  exhibiii,  in 
every  respect^  merits  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  reUcs  of  ancient  art  Pliny  has  mentioned  only  twa 
works  by  PhUoxenus,  the  one  aUuded  to,  and  a  lascivious  piece,  in 
which  were  three  sal^rs  feasting;  a  style  of  art  much  in  vogue  with 
Grecian  painters,  even  of  the  best  days. 

PHLEQON  {*\4ytp),  a  native  of  TraUes  in  Lydia  (Soidas),  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  hii 
life^  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  however,  ss  one  of  hii 
obronologicsl  works,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  carried  the  biskory 
down  to  OL  229.2— A.D.  141  (Suidas),  he  probably  Uved  to  the  middle 
of  tiie  2nd  century  A.D.  Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that 
remain ;  the  longest  belongs  to  a  treatise  rc^  Bavfiaalmv,  *  De  Mira- 
biUbus.'  It  is  a  curious  work,  divided  into  thirty-five  chapters  (some 
of  which  are  very  short),  and  containing  (as  might  be  expected  from 
the  title)  a  great  many  absurd  fables.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
ahorter  fragment  of  four  chapters,  wtpl  fUKpofii^p,  *  De  Longnvia.'  The 
third  fragment  that  remains  is  a  chapter  rtpl  rw  'Okuforimw,  *De 
OlympiiB,'  which  is  supposed  by  Salmaaius  (<  Ad  Spartian.'  p.  4S)  to  be 
the  preface  to  a  lost  work, '  De  OlympionidsL' 

But  what  has  made  Phlegon's  name  more  familiar  among  the 
modems  is  his  being  cited,  wough  a  heathen,  as  bearing  witnesB  to 
the  accomplishment  of  Christian  prophecies.  (Origen,  *  Cont  Ceb.,' 
Ub.  u.,  §  14,  p.  69,  ed.  Spencer.,  Cantab.,  1677) ;  but  see  Lanber'a 
'  CredibUity,'  pt  iL, '  Heathen  Testimonies,'  ch.  18,  who  ooncludeethat 
"upon  the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great  moment"  But  thero  ia 
another  passsge  of  this  author  which  may  be  reckoned  more  material, 
as  it  has  been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  miraculous  dtf  kneis  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  In  St  Jerome'i  Latin 
version  of  the  'Chronicle'  of  Eusebius  (p.  156,  ed.  Pont,  Burdig., 
1604),  the  passage  occurs  as  foUows: — ^"  And  so  writes  PUegoo,  an 
exceUent  compUer  of  the  Olympiads,  in  his  thirteenth  book,  eayiog, 
*  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  aecond  Olympiad  there 
was  a  great  and  extraordinary  eoUpee  of  the  sun,  distingiushed  among 
aU  that  had  happened  before.  At  the  sixth  hour  the  day  was  toned 
into  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in  the  heavens  were  seen,  and  there 
was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia  which  overthrew  many  houses  in  the 
city  of  Nice.' "  (Compare  Origen,  *  Cont.  Cels.,'  Ub.  ii,  §  38,  p.  80 ; 
lb.,  §  59,  p.  96 ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Lardner.)  This 
passage  was  the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  between  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  others,  a  long  and  complete  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  English  teanuaticn  of  Uayle's  *  Dictionary,'  and  in  Chaufepi^'a 
'Supplement'  to  it  The  immediate  cause  of  the  controveray  was  the 
omission  of  the  passage  is^tfae  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  *  Boyle 
Lectures,' published  soon  after  his  death  in  1732,  although  it  had  been 
inserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out  in  1706.  This  was  done 
at  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who  had  suggested  to  CUike  that  an 
undue  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  passage. 

'  The  principal  objections  against  the  authority  of  the  passage  in 
question  are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ('Comment 
on  Matth.'  xxvii  46) :— 1,  AU  the  authors  who  quote  Phlegon  di£fef  and 
often  very  materially,  in  what  they  say  was  found  in  him;  2,  He  says 
nothing  of  *  Judsea :'  what  he  says  is^  that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (some 
say  the  102nd,  others  the  202nd)  there  was  *  an  ecUpse  in  Bithynia.' 
and  *  an  earthquake  at  Nice ;'  8,  He  does  not  say  that  the  earthquake 
happened  at  the  time  of  tiie  ecUpse;  4,  He  doea  not  intimate  that 
thia  'darkness'  was  'extraordinary,'  or  that  the  ecUpse  happened  at 
the  'fuU  of  the  moon,'  or  that  it  lasted  'three  hours;'  sU  of  which 
droumstanoes  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  him  if  he  had  known 
them ;  5,  He  speaks  merely  of  an  ordinary  though  perhaps  total 
eoUpse  of  the  sun,  and  cannot  mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the 
Evangelists;  and  0,  He  speaks  of  an  ecUpse  that  happened  in  some 
year  of  the  102nd  or  202nd  Olympiad,  and  therefore  upon  the  whole, 
Uttle  stress  can  be  laid  on  what  he  says  as  applying  to  this  event 

The  three  remaining  fragments  of  Phlegon  were  first  published  in 
1668,  BasU.,  8vo,  Or.  et  Lat,  by  Xylander,  together  with  Antonini 
LiberaUs,' Transform.  Conger.';  ApoUonii,  'Hist  Mirab.;'  Antigoni 
Carystli,  <Hist.  Mirab^;'  and  M.  Antoninus,  'De  VitA  sul'  An  im- 
proved edition,  with  notea  by  Meundus,  appeared  in  1620,  Lugd.  Bat, 
4to,  Or.  et  Lat,  viiioh  is  reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  '  Theeaur. 
Antiquit  Qrsec,'  vol  vuL,  p.  2690,  sq.  and  p.  2727,  and  vol  ix^  p- 
1289,  sq. ;  and  also  inserted  among  the  works  of  Meursius,  vol  vil, 
p.  77,  sq.  The  best  ediUon  is  by  Westermami,  in  his  'Seriptorea 
Kerum  MirabiUum  Qrssci,'  firuna.,  1889. 

PHOCAS^  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  of  an  obscure  fiamUy,  eoteied  the 
army  under  the  reign  of  the  Bmperor  Mauritius,  and  attained  the  lank 
of  a  centurion.  He  happened  to  be  with  his  company  on  the  baoka  of 
the  Danube  when  one  of  those  mutinies  so  frequent  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  empire  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  that  station,  sod 
having  probably  made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  disafiected,  he 
waa  tumultuoualy  proclaimed  leader  of  the  insuigenta^  and  be  marched 
with  them  to  Constantinople.  At  the  approach  of  the  rebels  vn.  inaur- 
rection  broke  out  in  tiie  capital,  and  the  emperor  and  his  famUy  wa« 
obUged  to  escape  in  a  boat  to  Chaloedon.  Phooas  was  produmed 
emperor  and  crowned  by  the  patriarch,  a.D.  602.    Mauritina,  beinf 
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taken,  wm  pot  to  death,  together  with  his  five  aobi,  end  some  time 
after  the  reet  of  his  family  shared  the  lame  fate.  Ffaocas  sent  ambae- 
eadors  to  Khosru  IL  to  aonoiinoe  his  aooession  to  the  throne,  but  Ule 
Persian  monarch  haviog  learned  the  etroumstanoes,  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  oaoae  of  Mauritins^  and  carried  on  a  destmotiye  war  in  the 
Aaiatio  provinces.  Phocas  found  more  lavour  with  Rome.  Gregory  L 
wrote  him  some  complimentary  letters  in  which  he  extols  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  subjects  of  the  empire  as  being  free  men  in  comparison 
with  those  who  were  subject  to  the  Longobard  and  other  kings,  who 
treated  them  as  little  better  than  tlaves.  Phooat  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Boniface  IIL  and  Boni&oe  IV.,  the  sucoeworB  of  Gregory. 
He  is  said  by  Anastasiusy  the  Papal  chronicler,  to  haye  acknowledged 
BonifiuM  IIL  as  the  hesd  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  but  that  whioh 
is  better  authenticated  is  his  act  of  donation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
to  Boniface  lY.,  to  be  trsnefonned  into  a  Christian  dhoroh,  in  607. 

In  the  meantime  insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  which  the  suspicions  and  cruelties  of  Phocss  onlv 
served  to  exasperate^  HeraoUus,  exardh  of  Africa,  sent  two  expedi- 
tions, one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land,  under  his  son  Hersdins  and 
his  nephew  Nicetas,  who  joining  before  Constantinople,  took  possession 
of  the  dty,  after  some  resistance.  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  by  order  of  the  youngsr  Heradius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
empire,  October  4,  610. 

PHO'CION  (♦oficW),  an  Athenian  general  and  statesman,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  His  first  appearance  in  histoid  is  ai 
the  battle  of  Nazes,  a  a  876,  when  Demosthenes  was  seven  years  old, 
being  himself  twenty-seven.  He  survived  Demosthenes  four  years, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  that  party  in  Athens  to 
which  Demosthenes  wss  the  oonstant  antagonist 

Plutarch  relates  that  Phocion  was  the  son  of  a  turner,  but  he  dis- 
believes the  story  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  education  and 
the  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.  Whatever  was  his  rank,  Phocion  found 
admittance  into  the  school  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  studied  under 
Xenocratesy  whose  lessons  had  perhaps  greater  influence  on  his 
charaoter  than  even  those  of  Plata  To  a  stem  and  forbidding  aspect^ 
a  stoical  demeanour,  and  habits  of  rigid  simplicity,  Phocion  united  a 
kind  and  generous  heart  These  qualities  secured  for  him  so  great  a 
measure  of  popularity  that  he  was  forty-four  times  elected  geoersl, 
end  that  in  an  age  when  public  offices  were  generally  obtained  by 
bribery.  He  was  also  heard  with  so  much  attention  in  public 
that  even  Demosthenes  dreaded  the  effect  of  his  terse  and  pithy 
harangues. 

Plutarch  records  many  of  his  sayings.  There  is  muoh  wit  and 
point  in  most  of  them;  indeed  they  go  quite  beyond  the  style  of 
sntique  jokes,  usually  so  dull  to  modem  ears,  and  there  is  much 
political  wisdom  in  them ;  but  still  they  have  an  air  of  intended  wit 
and  a  striving  after  effect  which  make  them  look  difforent  fkom  the 
strong  and  genuine  thoughts  of  sn  esmest  and  trae-hearted  patriot 
But  after  all,  when  biographer,  and  subject  each  lived  in  an  age  more 
distinguished  for  smartness  than  solicUty,  we  used  not  hold  these 
speeches  inconsistent  with  that  high  dharaoter  for  wisdom  which 
Plioeion  bears. 

The  public  incidents  recorded  of  Phodon's  Uls  are,  as  is  natural  for 
the  head  of  the  peace  party,  not  numeroua  He  commanded  many 
times  and  often  successfully,  but  he  seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
an  ambassador  better  than  of  a  generaL  His  death  (B.a  817)  took 
place  under  drcumstanoes  much  like  those  which  acoompanied  that 
of  Socrates.  During  the  confusion  whioh  ensued  after  tne  death  of 
Alexander  a  revolution  occurred  at  Athens,  and  the  democratic  party, 
drunk  with  success^  condemned  their  chief  opponents  to  deatL 
Among  these  was  Phocion :  he  died  with  the  greatest  composure,  snd 
left  sn  injunction  to  his  son  to  preserve  no  remembrance  of  Uie 
wrongs  which  Athens  had  done  to  his  father.  As  in  the  esse  of 
Socrates^  the  people  soon  saw  their  error ;  repentance  however  does 
not  usually  atone  for  political  crimes,  and  the  parallel  between  Phocion 
and  Socrates  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  evil  times  whioh  followed 
their  respective  executions,  showing  public  ingratitude  to  be  the  parent 
as  well  as  the  child  of  dvil  corruption. 

PHOCY'LIDES,  of  MUetus,  was  a  philosopher  snd  poet^  and 
flourished  about  B.a  58&  An  admonitory  ppem  is  attributed  to  this 
Phooylides ;  but  it  is  unoertain  whether  it  was  written  by  him  or  by 
another  of  the  same  name  in  later  times.  The  reader  is  referred  for  a 
discussion  of  this  question  to  the  first  volume  of  the  ^Bibliotheca 
Gneca'  of  Fabridus. 

There  are  several  editions  of  Phooylides,  both  separate  and  along 
with  Theogxiis  snd  others.  A  convenient  snd  correct  edition  of  these 
Greek  gnonuc  or  sententious  poets  is  that  printed  by  Tauohnita,  Ldp., 
1819,  which  indudes  seven  fragments  of  Phooylides^  besides  the 
above-mentioned  poem. 

PHOTIUS  was  bora  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  oentuiy,  of  a 
patrician  &mily  of  Constantinople.  He  studied  in  that  dty,  and 
attained  great  profidenoy  in  aU  kinds  of  learning,  which  wss  enhanced 
by  an  irreproachable  morality.  He  was  noticed  by  the  Emperor 
Hichsel  IIL^  who  employed  him  in  various  important  ofiloes.  The 
emperor  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Assyria  (probably  Persia  is  meant), 
and  on  his  return  made  him  proto-spathwiusy  or  commander  of  the 
guards,  and  Droto-secretarina  and  member  of  the  emperor*s  privy 
oounoil.    Bsrdss,  the  undo  and  oolleague  of  Miohaslt  was  very  partial 
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to  Photins ;  snd  having,  on  aocount  of  some  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction, 
removed  and  banished  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  he  determined  to  put 
Photius  in  his  place.  Photius,  being  a  layman,  took  all  the  various 
clerical  orders  one  after  the  other  in  six  consecutive  days;  and  after 
being  ordained  priest,  he  wss  installed  in  the  patriarohal  ohair  in  858. 
But  the  informality  of  his  appointment  was  too  giving,  eapedaUy  as 
Ignatius,  although  threatened  and  imprisoned  in  order  to  enfovoe  him 
to  abdicate,  refused  to  do  sa  A  subservient  council  was  assembled  at 
Constantinople  in  858,  which  deposed  Ignatius  and  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Photius.  Photius  sent  two  bishops  to  Rome  with 
letters  for  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  which  be  gave  a  spedous  account  of 
his  election,  and  invited  the  pope  to  send  legates  to  Constsntinopls^  in 
order  to  coK>pei«fce  with  him  in  putting  down  the  remslns  of  the 
loonodastio  here^.  The  legates  came;  and  a  new  coundl  being 
assembled  in  859,  which  the  legates  attended,  Ignatius  was  brought 
before  it^  and  was  again  deposed  on  the  score  of  incapadty  and  other 
oharges,  and  obliged  to  sign  his  own  abdication,  with  the  cooourrenoe 
of  the  papal  legates. 

The  see  of  Kome  had  for  more  than  a  centuxy  past  been  disputing 
with  that  of  Constantinople  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction.  During 
the  period  of  the  superiority  of  the  Iconodssts  at  the  court  of  Con* 
stantinople,  the  patriarchs  of  that  dty,  supported  by  the  emperors, 
had  appropriated  to  themsdves  the  spirtusl  jurisdiction  over  the 
extensive  provinces  of  lUyricum,  Msoedoni%  Achsia,  and  Sidly,  which 
had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Bomsn  see.  A  fresh  subject  of  con- 
tention afterwards  served  to  embitter  the  quarrel  The  heathen 
inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  bdng  converted  to  Christianity  by  both  Latin 
and  Greek  misdonsries,  Photius  placed  the  new  churdiee  of  Bulgaria 
under  Us  own  jurisdiotion-^a  measure  whidi  seemed  justified  by  the 
proximity  of  Bulgaria  to  Constsntinople.  But  the  pope  slleged  that 
his  own  misdcnariss  had  been  first  in  the  fidd,  and  tiiat  the  king  or 
chief  of  Bulgaria  had  sent  his  own  son  to  Bome^  whioh  was  a  sort  of 
acknowledgment  of  spiritual  obedience.  In  diort  Nicholas  demanded 
the  restitution  of  the  provinces  of  Illyricum,  Msoedonia,  Aduda, 
Sicily,  and  Bulgaria,  which  Photius  stoutiy  refodng,  the  pope  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Rome  in  862,  in  wliich  he  pronounced  the  deotion 
of  Photius  to  be  illegal,  and  exeommunicated  him  witball  his  abettors. 
Photius  however  remained  quietiy  in  his  sse ;  snd  in  the  yesr  86tf» 
having  assembled  a  coundl  at  Constantinople,  he  produced  five 
charges,  some  relating  to  dootrine  and  others  to  disdpUne,  sgsinst 
the  Boman  or  Western  Church.  The  chsrges  were  hdd  to  be  proved; 
and  Photius,  at  the  hesd  of  his  oouncil,  excommunioated  the  pope^ 
and  declared  him  and  his  abettors  to  be  removed  from  the  communion 
of  orthodox  Christians. 

In  the  year  867,  after  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  Basilius 
the  Macedonian  ascended  the  throne.  It  is  said  by  some  that  Photius 
refused  him  the  saorament^  and  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of 
his  benefaotor.  However  tiiis  may  be,  fiadlius  soon  after  depoeed 
Photius,  exiled  him  to  Clypros»  and  restored  Ignatius  to  his  see ;  and 
this  act  was  confirmed  by  a  general  coundl  assembled  at  Constanti- 
nople in  869,  which  was  attended  by  le^tes  of  Pope  Adrian  IL,  and 
in  which  Photius  was  condemned.  Tus  is  called  the  eighth  OSou- 
menicd  council,  having  been  acknowledged  by  both  the  Eastern  snd 
Western  churches. 

Photius  in  his  eonle  found  means  to  deprecate  the  hostility  of  the 
emperor,  and  after  some  years  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Constanti- 
noplei  He  is  sdd  to  have  composed  a  genealogy  of  Basilius,  in  which 
he  made  him  descend  from  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  877,  the  patriarch  Ignatius  died;  and  the  canonical 
impediment  to  the  exaltation  of  Photius  no  longer  existing,  he  wss 
rej^aced  on  the  patriarchal  see ;  snd  Pope  John  VIIL  wss  induced  to 
approve  his  nomination,  with  the  view  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
church.  In  879  Fliotius  assembled  a  new  oouncil  at  Constantinople, 
in  whidi  the  word  'filioque'  whioh  Photius  charged  the  western 
diuroh  with  having  inserted  in  the  Nicene  creed  in  the  5th  or  6th 
centuries,  was  erased  from  the  creed.  The  separation  however  between 
the  two  churches  wss  not  finally  consummated  till  neariy  two  oen- 
turies  later,  when  the  patriarch  Michad  Cemlarius,  after  a  long  and 
angry  correspondence  with  Leo  IX,  was  excommunicated,  with  all 
his  sdherents»  by  the  pope's  Isgates,  who  solemnly  depodted  the 
written  excommunioation  on  the  grand  dtar  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and 
having  skaken  off  the  dust  from  their  feet^  departed  from  Constantinoplo^ 
AJ).  1054. 

In  the  year  886,  Leo^  the  son  and  sdcoessor  of  Basilius,  exiled 
Photiui,  for  reasons  not  dearly  ssoertained,  into  Armenia,  where  the 
patriarch  died  some  years  after ;  but  the  epooh  of  his  death  is  not 
exaotiy  known.  Photius  was  of  an  ambitious  snd  turbulent  disposi- 
tion, and  this  was  his  chief  failing.  Much  hss  been  written  for  and 
agsinrt  him ;  the  Greek  and  Protestant  writers  being  mostly  in  his 
favour,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  against  him.  All  however  sgree  in 
admitting  his  very  extendve  learning,  which  wss  truly  wonderful  for 
his  sge,  as  well  ss  his  exquidte  oriticsl  judgment 

The  following  are  his  prindpd  wmrks : — 1, '  Myriobiblon,  dve  Biblio- 
theca  librorum  quos  legit  et  censuit  Photius,'  with  a  Latin  translation, 
foL  1658.  Imm.  Bekker  published  the  Greek  text,  corrected  after  a 
Venetian  and  three  Paris  manuscripts,  with  an  index,  Berlin,  1824,  S 
vols.  4to.  The  BibHotheca  is  a  kind  of  review  of  the  woriss  which  he 
had  read,  many  of  whid&  have  been  since  lost    Photius  gives  a  brief 
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f|iitome  of  #aeli,  adding  hk  own  aritioal  judgmtat  of  tho  morifai  of  the 
writer,  Mid  of  bi«  ■tetommti  and  opiniona.  In  tbia  manner  Photius 
ra? iowa  mora  than  fifty  hiatoriana,  a  atill  greater  number  of  diYSne», 
beaidea  ontora»  pbiloeopheia,  grammariana,  rhetoridane,  kn.,  in  all 
279  woriu  which  bo  had  read  and  examined.  Fkbbridtia  CBibliotb. 
Omca,'  T.  K)  giToa  an  acoarato  lift  of  the  works  notioed  by  Pbotiua. 
%  a  Greek  liozicon,  pnbliiihed  by  Hermann,  4to,  Leipaig,  1808: 
another  edition  by  Poiaon  appeared  after  hie  death,  nnder  the  super- 
intendoDoa  of  Dobree,  London,  1682;  it  ia  entitled  ♦wrfev  rov  nerpi- 
^ov  kd^p  ^wfmymy^,  B.  God.  Qaleano,  deeeripait  S.  Poraonna,  8 
Tola.  8va  8.  'fipiatlee/  fol.,  London,  1661.  4,  '  Xfomooanon,  being  a 
CoUeotion  of  the  Aote  of  the  Counoili,  to  the  Seventh  (Eenmenical, 
with  the  oorreaponding  decreca  of  the  Emperors  oonoemiog  Ecolifaiaa- 
tioal  Matten,'  fiaael,  1668.  5,  A  treatiae,  *  Adveraua  Latinoa  de  Pro- 
oaaaiODe  Spiritoa  Baneti,'  and  other  theological  aod  eontroTeraial 
worka,  aaTeral  of  whioh  are  atill  unpublished:  among  otbera,  one 
against  the  Pauliokns,  of  whioh  Montfaocon  giyea  aome  firagmente  in 
hia  'Bibliotbeca  Coeliniana.'  6,  '  Ampbiloohia,  being  Answera  to 
Qneationa  relativo  to  variona  Pasaagaa  in  the  Soripturea,  with  an 
Kxposition  of  the  Bpiatka  of  fit.  PauV 

PHBY'NICHUS.  Several  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Suidaa  and  others. 

PBRTHiOBua  of  Atheos,  the  eoo  of  Polyphradmon,  was  a  diaoiple  of 
Theapia,  and  a  writer  of  tragedy.  He  waa  upwarda  of  twenty  years 
the  contemporary  of  ^sohyloa,  aod  probably  he  waa  about  ao  many 
yeafa  hia  aenior.  The  titlea  of  fontteen  tragedies  of  Phryniohua  ooour, 
of  whioh  Aye  have  been  aupposed  to  be  the  produotiona  of  another 
Phiyniohna,  the  eon  of  Molanthaa :  but  Bentiey  haa  clearly  proved  that 
thia  supposition  ia  without  any  Ibnndaiion,  and  that  there  waa  only 
one  tragic  poet  of  thIa  name. 

Phryniehna  first  exhibited  B.a  611,  and  he  gained  the  price  for  his 
'Phosnidan  Women/  B.O.  476,  the  subject  of  whioh  waa  drawn  from 
oontemporary  history,  being  the  viotoriea  of  Athena  in  the  Poraian 
ware.  It  appears  from  these  datea  that  he  waa  a  dramatic  writer 
during  thirty-five  yeara,  but  we  know  not  the  time  either  of  hia  birth 
or  hia  death. 

Phryniohua  eflfected  a  great  Improvement  in  the  tragedy  whioh 
Thespis  had  introduced.  He  no  longer  sanotioned  the  ludicrous 
diversion  in  which  Baoehua  and  the  Satyra  only  were  penonated ;  but 
he  derived  the  subjcote  of  hia  plays  Arom  the  graver,  parte  of  ihe  mytho- 
logy and  hiatonr  of  hia  country.  With  the  example  of  .fiachylua  to 
atfinulate  him,  he  made  atill  further  advanoee.  One  of  his  tragedies, 
*  The  Capture  of  Miletua,'  referring  to  an  event  whioh  took  place  B.a 
494,  five  years  after  JLsqhylus  won  his  first  priae,  is  particulariy  men- 
tioned by  Herodotna  (vL  81).  He  relatea  that  the  poet  melted  the 
•peetetMO  into  teara  by  hia  vivid  picture  of  the  aufleringa  of  their 
Ionian  brethren.  It  may  be  nreaumed  that  his  '  Phoenissfle/  which 
won  the  priae  B.O.  476,  waa  maned  by  equal  if  not  auperior  excellence. 
Ariatophanea  on  aevetal  oocaaiona  brings  in  the  name  of  Phryniohua 
In  such  a  way  as  to  ahow  that  he  waa  esteemed  a  poet  of  no  ordinary 
powera.  But  Phrynichua  did  not  invent  the  dialogue ;  he  had  only 
one  actor,  at  least  until  ^schylus  introduoed  the  dialogue ;  the  choral 
ode  atill  oonatituted  the  chief  part  of  the  performanea  The  improve- 
ment of  first  adding  the  dialogue  and  shortening  the  ohorus  ia  due  to 
JEschylna ;  Phrjnichua  first  Introduoed  female  parts.  No  firagmente 
of  Phryniohua  are  extant 

PRBTViOHUa  OT  ATBiHi,  a  oomio  poet,  who  fiourished  b.o.  430. 
Ten  comedies  of  hia  are  mentioned  by  anoient  writera.  (Suidas; 
Bentiey.)  A  few  fragmente  of  thia  poet  have  been  collected  by  Hertelius 
and  Qrotius.  He  ia  once  quoted  by  the  Plirynichua  who  forma  the 
aubjeot  of  the  next  article. 

Phethiobus  (called  Arrhablus  by  Photius;  and  by  Suidas,  the 
Sophist  of  Bithynia),  flourished  under  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and 
Gommodns,  f^om  ▲.».  170  to  190.  He  has  left  a  work  entitled  <  A 
Selection  of  Attic  Verba  and  Koune,'  the  object  of  which  ia  to  point 
out  the  proper  uae  of  oerteln  words,  and  of  oertein  forma  of  words,  as 
alone  authorised  by  the  vTritera  of  pure  Attic  diotlon.  Thia  work  haa 
been  several  timea  printed.  The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Lobeck,  8vo, 
Leipaig,  1880,  whioh  eontaina  the  aubatanco  of  all  the  annotetiona  of 
the  preceding  editions,  and  ia  enriched  with  many  original  remarka 
▲  mgment  of  Herodian,  the  grammarian,  upon  the  same  aubject, 
aooompaniea  the  work  of  Phrynichua 

PIAZZE'TTA,  GIOVA^NI^I  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  most  oelebrated 
of  the  later  Venetian  paintera,  waa  bom  at  Venice  in  1682  or  1688, 
and  waa  firat  inatructed  in  design  by  hia  father,  Jaoopo  Piaaaetta,  a 
carver  in  wood.  He  waa  teuaht  painting  by  Moiinari,  but  he  acquired 
.  hia  Btyle  in  Bologna  fh>m  the  works  of  Spagnoletto  and  Queroino. 
MaiBette  ia  one  of  the  '  Naturalist '  school  of  painting,  and  he  ia  one 
of  the  darkest  of  those  nho  are  aometimes  called  *  Tenebroai  :*  they 
generally  pahited  on  dark  grounda  He  died  at  Venice  in  1764. 
,  Piaacette'a pictorea  are  doubtless  much  darkened  through  time:  they 
are  diatinguiahed  by  their  etiong  eontraste  of  light  and  ahade.  His 
masterpiece  is  considered  the  'Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist'  at 
P^ua.  He  excelled  in  caricature.  Many  of  hia  works  have  been 
engraved.  (ZaneUi,  Dtikt  PUtvra  Venetianth  ^t. ;  Lanzi,  BUma 
Piitwiea,  ^e.) 

PI  AZZI,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Ponte  in  the  Valteline  (Switse riand), 
July  16, 1746.    Bis  education  appears  to  have  commenced  at  Milan, 


where  he  anamed  the  habit  of  the  Th^tins,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony.  Here  and  at  Turin  he  studied  the 
dasaica  and  mathematica  under  Tiraboaehi  and  Beooaiia,  and  at  Rome 
under  Leaueur  and  Jaoquier,  the  editoia  of  the  Jeauita*  edition  of  the 
'Ptindpia.'  He  began  to  teach  philoaophy  at  Qenoa;  but  having 
expressed  himself  too  openly  on  certain  theological  pohits,  he  was 
threatened  with  the  peraeention  of  the  Dominloana,  from  which  he 
eaeaped  by  aocepting  the  profeaaorahip  of  mathematica  in  the  new 
Univeraity  of  Malta,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Orand-Master  Pista 
Upon  his  retom  to  Italy  he  liecame  profeaaor  of  philosophy  and 
mathematica  in  the  College  of  the  Nobles  at  Ravenna,  but  here  again 
hia  religiouB  opioiona  miuie  Mm  many  enemiee.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  two  philoeophical  theees,  whioh  weto  deemed ''  teo  bold  for 
so  young  a  divine,"  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire,  first  to  Cremona 
and  thence  to  Borne,  where  he  waa  for  aomo  time  reader  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  San  Andrtf,  della  Valle.  In  1780,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Jacquier,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics  in 
the  Academy  of  Palermo,  where,  with  the  oo-operatton  of  the  viceroy, 
he  founded  an  astronomical  observatory.  In  1767  he  visited  Parii, 
where  he  made  the  aoquahitance  of  Lalande,  Jeaurat,  Pingr^,  Delambre, 
and  Bailly ;  also  of  John  Caesini,  Mediaiu,  and  Legendre,  who  were 
at  that  time  occupied  in  determining  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  the  obaervatoriea  of  Paris  and  Qreenwioh.  He  next  viiited 
England,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Maskelyne,  Hersebel,  Vinoe, 
and  more  particularly  with  Ramaden,  to  whom  he  confided  the  con- 
straction  of  the  instrumente  for  hia  new  obeervatory.  Much  of  hii 
time  during  hia  stay  in  England  waa  passed  at  the  Observatoiy  of 
Qreenwich.  Here,  with  Dr.  Maakelyne^  he  obeerved  the  aolar  eclipse 
of  June  8. 1788 ;  and  the  year  following  he  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  Royal  Society  ('Phil.  Trana,'  vol  70,  p.  65),  containing  the 
obaervationa  of  that  eclipse  by  twelve  other  astronomers,  aod  the 
consequencea  thence  deduced  by  himself  relative  to  the  looritndes  of 
the  several  observatories.  At  that  time  the  longitude  of  the  Dublin 
Observatory  waa  taken  at  24'  68* ;  Piazal  givea  26^  18-4%  and  expreiees 
hia  confidence  that  this  is  vrithin  two  seconds  of  the  truth :  the  longi* 
tude  now  given  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac '  ia  fifi'  22*.  This  paper  ii 
understood  to  be  his  eariieet  production  as  an  astronomer.  Hariog 
after  much  importunity  obtained  the  completion  of  hia  inatromeote, 
he  returned  with  them  to  Sicily  in  the  latter  partof  the  year  1789, 
and  ve^y  soon  after  became  one  of  the  moat  aetive  and  accurate  of 
modem  observera  The  Obeervatory  of  Palermo  vraa  at  that  time  the 
most  southern  in  Europe,  that  at  Malta  having  been  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  first  ten  years  he  determined  the  positions 
of  no  lesa  than  6748  stars.  His  first  catalogue  waa  publiahed  in  1803 
under  the  title  of  'Stellarum  Inerrantium  Poaitiones,'  which  was 
deservedly  honoured  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and 
acquired  for  ite  author  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  aatronomen. 
It  waa  while  thus  occupied  that  he  diaoovered,  January  1, 1801,  the 
first  of  the  forty-two  minor  planete  now  (1856)  known  to  be  situated 
between  the  orbite  of  Mara  and  Jupiter,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Ceres  Ferdinandea,  out  of  compliment  to  his  patron  the  king 
of  Naples.  Ferdinand  would  have  commemorated  the  event  hj  circu- 
lating among  the  astronomers  of  Europe  a  gold  medal  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Piaari ;  but  the  latter  auggeated  that  the  money  woold  be 
more  usefully  applied  in  the  purohaae  of  an  equatorial,  of  which  the 
observatory  was  in  need. 

In  1817  he  waa  called  to  Naples  to  put  into  activity  the  new 
observatory  erected  by  Murat  on  the  heighte  of  Capo  di  Monte.  He 
waa  succeeded  in  the  Observatory  of  Palermo  by  M.  Caceiatore,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  oon6ded  the  difficult  Uek  of  re-ezamioisg 
Maskelyne's  thirty-six  principal  atara  The  obaervations  of  Cacdatore. 
which  were  extended  to  120  stars,  form  the  basis  of  Piasai's  secood 
catelogue  of  7646  etars,  published  in  1814.  Speaking  of  this  catalogue, 
the  council  of  the  London  Aatronomical  Society  remark,  in  their 
seventh  annual  report^  that  <*it  exceeds  everything  of  the  Und  which 
preceded  it,  and  anowa  more  powerfully  than  words  can  express  whit 
may  be  effected  by  the  talente  and  assiduity  of  one  individual" 
Piaaai  vnia  a  member  of  the  principal  scientiflo  societies  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  in  1804,  at  the  same  time  with  Baron  Zach  and  Professor 
Qausa  He  died  at  Naples,  July  22, 1826.  His  library  and  instru- 
mente he  bequeathed  to  the  Olwervatory  of  Palermo,  and  a  liberal 
annuity  in  perpetuity,  to  be  appropriated  in  auccesaion  to  the  edncation 
and  maintenance  of  young  men  who  evince  a  marked  partiality  for 
astronomical  science. 

The  preceding  notice  is  chiefly  drawn  from  an  article  in  the  'Bulletm 
des  Sciences*  for  1826,  drawn  up  by  De  Angelia  imder  the  eye  of  the 
Baron  Zach.  The  puhlielied  works  of  Piaazi  mentioned  in  different 
numbers  of  the  'Bulletin  des  Sciences,'  are  collected  and  appended  to 
a  translation  of  the  above  artide  in  Brewstei'a  •Journal 'for  1827 
(vol  vi,  p.  193).    They  are  aa  under :— 

1,  '  Discourse  on  Astronomy,'  Palermo,  1 790 ;  2,  *  Description  of  the 
Obeervatory  of  Palermo,'  in  9  hooka,  of  which  four  were  published  in 
1792  and  five  in  1794;  8,  'On  the  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Ceren, 
Palermo,  1802;  4,  'Observations  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic, 
1804  ('Mem.  Soc.  Iteliana,'  tome  xl);  5,  'On  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes,'  1804  ('  Ephem.  de  Milan  ') ;  6,  *  On  the  Parallax  of  some 
of  the  Fixed  SUra'  («Mem.  Soc.  Iteliana,'  x\l);  T,  'On  the  Meafor- 
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of  ib«  Tropical  Tear '  (IcL,  tom«  auii) ;  8/  On  the  Proper  Motion  of 
the  ¥ix9d  SUM'  (*Mem.  de  I'lnet  Nat  Ital.,'  tome  i);  9,  *The 
Uetrioal  Syatem  for  SicUy/  1819;  10, '  Usaons  in  ABtrooomy/  1817; 
11, '  On  the  Obierved  and  Calculated  Solatices'  ('  Mem.  de  I'lnst.  de 
Kilan/  tomo  li);  IS,  'On  the  Itolian  and  European  Clock '  ('  Giom. 
do  Sdenae  par  la  Sioilia,  Aug.,  1824);  18,  'On  the  Progreea  of 
Aetronom^ '  (<  Giom.  de  Soe.  Lett  et  Arti  par  la  Sicilia,'  April,  1824) ; 
14,  *  Deaonption  of  the  Meridian  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  eataUiahed 
by  Pianl  in  1798/  by  M.  Oaodatore  (Id.,  August  1824).     . 

PICAKD,  J£AN,  waa  bom  2l8t  July,  1620,  at  La  Fl^ohe  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  became  priest  and  prior  of 
BiUe  in  the  aame  department  Scarcely  anything  ia  known  of  his 
oarly  history.  Even  the  namea  of  hia  parente  appear  to  have  been 
foigotten,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Lalande,  who  Tisited  his  birth- 
place. Peaenaa,  in  his  '  Critical  History  of  the  BiscoTery  of  the  Lon- 
gitude/ referred  to  by  Delambre,  speaks  of  one  Pieard,  a  gardener  of 
the  Duke,  of  Crequi,  whom  the  astronomer  Le  Yalois  inatraoted  so 
saeoesafully  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instramenta,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  obeerrera  of  his  i^e^  As  the  subject  of 
this  artide  is  the  only  Pioard  who  is  known  to  haTC  aoquired  any 
celebrity  aa  an  ai^trooomioal  obeerrer,  if  may  be  ooniectured  that  he 
wsa  the  humble  individual  here  alluded  ia,  The  earliest  event  with 
which  hia  name  is  sosodated,  and  of  which  the  date  is  recorded,  is  the 
eolar  eclipse  of  the  25th  August,  1646,  which  he  obssrred  with  the 
astronomer  Geasendi,  whom  he  snooseded,  in  1655,  aa  professor  of  astro- 
nomy hi  the  College  Royal  of  France.  He  waa  one  of  the  eight 
individuals  selected  by  Colbert  in  1666,  to  originate  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  following  year  he  made  hia  first  application  of  the 
telescope  to  the  measurement  of  angles;  which  alone,  observea  Delam- 
bre,  would  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  remembinnoe  of  aakronomers. 
Prior  to  thi%  plain  aighta  only  had  been  used,  with  which  not  only  are 
distant  objects  frequently  altogether  invisible,  hut  of  thoee  which  can 
be  eeen  the  outline  is  seldom  distinctly  defined,  while  in  some  oases^  as 
in  the  fixed  stars,  they  havs  an  apparent  magnitttde  which  they  do  not 
really  poaaess.  Aocordlng  to  Lahire  however  the  merit  of  this  great 
improvement  (which  was  eagerly  adopted  by  every  astronomer  of 
note,  Heveliua  excepted)  is  divided  between  Pieard  and  Ausout^  who 
were  in  partnenship,  though,  from  Picard's  description  of  his  inven- 
tion, in  his  work  entitled  *  Figure  de  la  Terre,'  it  would  appear  to  be 
exclusively  due  to  himself  Soon  after  this  he  introduced  an  entirely 
new  system  of  astronomical  observations,  whersin  the  pendulum,  then 
reoently  invented  by  Huyghens,  ia  first  Ivought  into  use  in  determin- 
ing the  ngbt  ascension  of  tlie  stars  by  noting  the  instant  of  their 
passage  aeroaa  the  meridian.  This  method,  observes  Delambre,  which 
is  adhered  to  at  the  preeent  day,  "insures  to  those  two  authors, 
Huyghens  and  Pieard,  an  incontestable  superiority  over  all  the  astro- 
nomers of  the  time  without  a  single  exception."  In  the  memoir 
whersin  these  views  are  more  fully  developed,  and  whioh  he  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  April  1670,  he  uiges  the  necessity 
of  forming  more  conreot  tables  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stare,  aa  also 
tables  of  rsfraotion,  which  he  rsgarded  as  the  chief  foundation  of  all 
aonnd  praotioal  astronomy.  For  this  purpose  he  solieited  the  erection 
of  a  mural  quadrant^  which  after  many  yeara  of  needless  delay  was 
finally  adjuated  in  the  pUne  of  the  meridian,  not  however  till  Pieard 
waa  upon  hia  deatbhed. 

In  1671,  with  a  view  of  giving  astronomers  greater  oonfidenoe  in 
employing  the  obeervations  of  Tyoho  Brah4,  Pieard  viaited  the  island 
of  Uoene  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of  Uraniberg.  Boaroely 
a  vestige  of  the  observatory  remained ;  sufficient  however  to  enable 
him  to  detect  an  error  of  one  minute  in  the  latitude  and  several 
minutes  in  the  longitude,  aa  given  by  Tycho,  whioh  confirmed  the 
Buspieioos  previously  entertained  by  astronomers.  While  absent  on 
thie  occasion  he  met  with  Roemer,  then  a  young  man,  with  whose 
mathematical  talenta  he  wee  eo  well  pleased  thst  he  brought  him  to 
Palis  and  iutroduced  him  to  the  academy.  The  observatory  of  Paris, 
the  plan  of  which  hod  been  furnished  by  Pioard,  was  completed  in 
1671,  when  it  waa  immediately  occupied  by  Dominic  Cassini,  who^  at 
Pieard'a  reoommendatioo,  had  been  invited  by  Colbert  to  take  up  his 
reaidenoe  in  France.  It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  inferior 
aooommodation  withm  the  eame  bnilding  waa  allotted  to  Pieard.  *'  He 
aaw,'*  saya  Delambre,  "all  his  projects  n^lscted  or  their  exeoution 
deferred ;  all  expenditure  and  encouragement  lavished  upon  objects  of 
lees  utility,  though  to  the  eye  of  4he  vulgar  of  n  more  brillumt  chsraoter, 
Buoh  aa  the  rotation  of  the  tiirse  planets,  and  the  four  new  sateUitee 
of  Satnm;  while  telesoopeeof  great  cost  were  imported  from  Italy  to 
verify  these  discoveries^  which,  though  oerteinlv  very  euiious,  were 
and  always  will  be  uselessL"  The  astronomical  ephemeris  entitied 
'  La  Connaiisance  dss  Tempe,'  originated  with  Pieard  in  1679,  and  was 
continued  by  him  till  his  death.  The  same  year  he  was  nominated 
with  Lahire,  by  the  king,  to  conduct  certain  aurvsys  along  the  coast  of 
Qascony,  the  result  of  which  suificisntiy  indicated  the  necessity  of 
constrooting  an  entirely  new  map  of  the  eouotry.  For  this  purpose 
be  propoeed  the  extension  of  the  arc  ef  the  meridiiM  passing  through 
tho  Paris  observatMy  as  far  aa  the  extremitiss  of  tho  kingdom :  a 
proposal  whioh  has  since  been  csrried  into  eflTect.  As  an  observer,  he 
waa  no  less  indostrions  sad  aecorate  than,  aa  a  philoaopher,  he  waa 
enlightened.  His  observaticos  from  1666  to  1682,  collected  and 
published  by  Lemonnier  in  1741,  under  the  titU  of  *  Mistoire  Celeste,' 


ere  t  sufficient  proof  of  his  activity ;  while  his  perseverance  for  ten 
years  in  observing  ths  minute  variatbns  whioh,  from  causes  then 
unknown,  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star, 
IB  equally  conclusive  as  to  hia  seal  and  the  penfeotion  which  astrono- 
mical observation  attained  in  his  hand. 

What  Pieard  is  however  now  chiefly  remembered  for,  is  his  meanuw- 
ment  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  between  Amieosaad  Malvoisinei 
This  wss  begun  in  1669,  and  fonns  the  subject  of  his  work  entitled 
*  Mdsure  de  la  Terre,'  Paris,  1071,  a  large  foUo  of  30  peges.  The  htm 
extended  along  a  paved  road  ttom  Tillejuive  to  Jurisy ;  it  waa  twice 
msasnred,  the  results  bemg  5662|  and  5663^  toise%  the  mean  of  whioh 
was  taken.  The  difference  between  the  latitudes  of  Amiens  sad 
Malvoisine  he  found  to  be  1*  22'  55',  and  the  length  of  the  im^mh 
mediate  arc  78,850  toises ;  whence  it  followed  that  the  length  of  one 
degree  between  those  latitudes  was  57,057.  The  tolse  employed  waa 
that  of  ChMtelei  '*  Lest,"  says  Pieard,  « this  tolse  should  shsre  the 
£ste  of  those  employed  in  former  surveys,  of  whioh  only  the  name 
remains  [it  haa  aiooe  been  lost],  we  will  oonneot  it  with  a  measnrs 
which,  being  taken  from  nature  hereelf;  mutt  h§  invariable  and  «»4- 
venaL"  He  then  atatee  thai  ho  determined  with  great  care  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  {which  hs  supposed  wss  constant 
for  sll  latitudee),  and  whioh  at  Paris  he  found  to  be  440*5  lignes^ 
according  to  the  tolse  of  Chastelet.  (*Mtfsure  de  la  Terre,'  pw  4.) 
The  most  accurate  determinations  which  have  aince  been  made  do  not 
differ  from  thie  result  by  so  much  ss  the  ^  of  a  ligne.    (Fn 


*  Q^omorphis,'  p.  266.)  At  the  date  of  thie  survey  the  law  of  refirae- 
tion  was  imperfectly  known,  and  ite  effecte  were  neglected.  The  effboto 
arising  from  what  have  since  been  termed  aboration  and  nutation  had 
been  felt,  but  astronomers  then,  and  f9r  more  than  half  a  oentuty 
afterwards,  knew  not  how  the  requisite  corrections  should  be  applied. 
These  were  therefbre  sources  of  error  which  vitiated  the  observations 
of  Pieard  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  astronomers  ef  that 
time;  and  in  addition  an  error  of  six  toises  wss  oommitted  in  the 
meaausement  of  the  base.  Ths  whole  of  the  operations  have  einee 
been  repeated  by  Lemonnier  {*  Degr4  du  Ueridien,'  Paris,  8vo,  1740) 
and  Laoaille,  and  still  more  recentiy  by  Delambre.  The  final  result 
gives  67,074  toises  for  ths  length  of  the  degree,  whieh  differs  horn 
Pioard's  by  17  toises  (85'6  English  feet);  and,  thus  rsotifted,  this 
measurement  is  one  of  those  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  is  aow 
placed.  The  care  with  which  the  whole  of  Pieard'a  operations  weie 
conducted,  and  the  superiority  of  his  instruments  and  methods  over 
those  employed  in  any  previous  survsy,  naturally  produced  consi- 
derable confidence  in  his  result  Astranomers  would  not  indeed  havn 
been  justified  had  they  regarded  the  rsaulta  of  former  eurveys  in  any 
other  light  than  rough  approximations  whieh  enabled  them  to  easign 
the  Umito  within  which  the  true  dimensions  of  the  earth  would  one 
day  be  found,  but  whioh  were  ueeleee  in  determining  what  ite  dimen- 
sions  and  fignre  rsally  were.  Newton,  in  1666,  failed  to  eetabUsh  the 
truth  of  hie  theory  of  gravitation  by  .employing  an  erroneoua  measnrs 
of  the  earth's  radius^  and  did  not  resume  its  consideration  till  he 
heard  of  Picard*s  survey,  by  whieh  it  was  confirmed.  Norwood's 
measurement  of  the  aro  of  the  meridisn  bstween  London  and  York, 
which  took  place  in  1638,  gave  resulte  which  have  sinee  been  ehown 
to  be  oorreci  and  were  doubtleee  known  to  Newton.  But  his  msasnra- 
ment  differed  too  oonsiderably  from  those  which  preceded  it  to  be 
admitted  on  the  strengtii  of  the  imperfect  apparatns  employed  by 
him.  Norwood'e  measure  is  called  by  Delambre  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune.    rNenwooD,  Biobabd.] 

Pieard  died  at  Paris,  12th  of  July,  1682  (Delambre);  accovding  to 
other  authoritiee,  hia  death  took  place  in  1688  or  1684.  Beeidee  the 
works  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  inserted  in  the  *  Memoirs' 
of  the  Academy  of  Bciencea  The  numbers  refer  to  the  volume  :-^ 
vi,  De  la  Pratique  des  Orands  Cadraos  par  Is  Cakul ;  De  Hensuris ; 
De  MenaurA  Liquidorua  et  Aridorom;  De  Proportione  Aquarum 
Sfflnentinm  j  Fragmente  on  Dioptrics ;  Treatiiy  on  Levelling.  All  but 
the  last  are  in  the  <Diveis  Ouvragss,'  ftsi,  foUo^  Paris,  1698.  vil. 
Measurement  of  the  Earth;  Astronomical  Obs^ations  made  In 
Denmark ;  Astronomical  Observations  made  in  various  parts  of  France 
(4  papen).  x,  Immention  and  Bmeriion  of  Jupiter^  Satellites 
obeerved  at  Paris  in  1668;  Observation  of  the  Lunar  Eelipees  of  7th 
July,  1675,  and  11th  January,  1676,  hj  Oanioi,  Hoard,  Rdemer  {% 
papera);  Experiments  relative  to  the  Phenomenon  obeerved  in  the 
Vacuum  of  the  Barometer;  Oceultation  of  Saturn  by  the  MooB, 
observed  by  Cessui,  Pieard,  Bdemer,  and  De  La  Hire. 

(Delambre^  ^«lro»osi^ifo(ieni€;  and  BiomrapkU  UmvendU  ;  lialaade, 
Biograipkie  Atirmomiqvsf  Condoroet,  Bloge  de  Pieard;  FonteneUe, 
MiM/e  de  Pieard  ;  MoDtuol%  ffieL  det  Maihimatiqute,  dte.) 

PIOAIU),  LOUIS  BttNOIT,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
one  of  the  moet  successful  dramatists  of  his  sge^  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1760.  His  first  production  for  the  stsge  was '  Le  iSadmage  Dangereux,' 
whieh  waa  followed  by  a  very  long  suooession  of  comedies,  displaying 
novelty  in  their  subjecte,  faithftil  and  well-hit-off  portraitures  of  con- 
temporary msnneiB,  playfulness  of  dislocue,  and  clever  traits  of  satire ; 
to  such  degree  indeed  that  by  some  he  hss  been  styled  the  Mdi^re  of 
his  day.  Not  only  were  his  produeticns  eminently  popular  at  home, 
but  mai^  ^  them  were  either  trandated  or  renodelled  by  Iffland, 
Hell,  and  other  Qerman  writera.  Among  his  idecee  in  vers^  '  Mediocre 
et  Kampant^'  <Le  Mari  Ambitieu^,'  and  'Lea  Amis  de  CoU^g^'  aru 
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penerally  cooeidered  bis  beet ;  wbile  the  '  Contrat  d'Hnion/  '  Lft  Petite 
Ville/  and  '  Lea  Marionettes'  are  regarded  as  his  master-pieces  among 
those  in  prose.  Besides  their  literary  merits  and  the  strong  comic 
talent  they  evince,  it  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of  Ficard's 
dramas  that  they  haye  for  the  most  part  a  useful  or  moral  aim. 
Numerous  ss  are  his  productions  of  this  class,  they  by  no  means  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  his  literary  compositionSy  for  he  likewise  wrote 
the  *  Gil  Bias  de  la  B^volution/  and  several  other  novels  which  obtained 
considerable  vogue.  Among  these,  '  L*Honndte  Homme^'  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  The  Novice,  or  Man  of 
Integrity.'  In  addition  to  these  various  labours  with  his  pen,  Ficard 
was  at  one  time  a  performer  at  the  Th^&tre  Louvois,  and  from  1801 
director  of  that  theatre.  He  was  afterwards  successively  manager  of 
the  Opera  and  the  Odeon  theatre.    He  died  December  Slst,  1828. 

PICAET,  ETIENNE,  called  <  Le  Romain/  a  celebrated  French 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Fans  in  1681.  His  prints,  chiefly  portraits  and 
history,  are  very  numerous:  they  are  firmly  executed,  but  want 
harmony.  He  worked  with  the  graver  and  the  etching-needle,  much 
in  the  style  of  Foilly.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  Le  Remain 
from  his  long  sojourn  in  Rome,  or  he  assumed  the  name  that  he  might 
not  be  confounded  with  another  engraver  of  the  name  of  Heart  He 
was  engraver  to  the  king^  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Fainting,  &o.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1721. 

Bernard  Fioart,  the  son  of  Etienne  Ficart,  bom  at  Paris  in  1668, 
was  a  designer,  and  as  an  engfaver  superior  to  his  father.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Le  Clerc  His  best  works  are  those  executed  in  France.  Jn 
Amsterdam,  to  which  place  he  accompanied  hii  father  in  1710,  he 
worked  exclusively  for  the  booksellers,  and  became  mannered,  metidlic, 
and  merely  ornamental  A  great  many  of  his  prints  are  from  his  own 
designs,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  composition  of  Antoine 
Coypel  He  had  a  facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  earUer 
engravers,  and  he  published  many  prints  of  this  class  which  are  said 
to  have  deteived  collectors;  Ficart  used  to  call  them  'Impostures 
innocentes,'  and  they  were  pnbliihed  under  this  title,  to  the  number 
of  78,  with  a  list  of  his  works,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1734,  after  his  death. 
His  prints  altogether  amount  to  about  1300,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
them  JB  a  '  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,'  after  a  design  of  his  own : 
there  are  various  impressions  of  it.  '  Darius  opening  the  Tomb  of 
Nitocris,'  after  Le  Sueur,  is  also  one  of  his  beet  printA ;  it  is  much 
in  the  style  of  Girard  Andran.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1733. 

PICCI'NI,  NICOLO,  was  born  at  Ban  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
in  1728.  His  iathei',  a  musician,  intended  him  for  the  Church;  but 
the  predilection  of  the  son  for  his  parent's  profession  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  at  the 
Conservatorio  Santo  Onofrio,  where  he  completed  his  studies  under 
Leo  and  Durante.  The  first  marked  proof  of  his  genius  for  compo- 
sition VTSS  evinced  in  his  serious  opera  'Zenobiv  produced  attiie 
theatre  <San  Carlo '  in  1756.  This  led  to  his  being  invited  to  Rome, 
where  he  brought  out  *  Alessandro  nell'  Indie,'  which  waa  eminently 
successful  Four  years  after  appeared,  in  the  same  city,  his  comic 
opera,  *  La  buona  Figliuola,'  the  drama  by  Goldoni,  founded  on 
Richardson's  'Pamela,'  which  has  always  been  considered  as  Picdni's 
masterpiece,  and  is  especially  admirable  for  the  originidity,  beauty, 
and  appropriateness  of  its  airs,  as  well  as  for  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  the  accompaniments  are  written,  simple  as  they  are,  compared 
vrith  those  of  a  later  age.  It  saved  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  delle 
Dame  at  Rome  from  ruin,  and  excited  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
amounting  to  extravagance :  dresses,  wines^  and  even  buildings  took 
the  name  of  the  principal  character  in  the  piece,  La  Cecchina.  The 
opera  was  given  in  London  in  1766,  vrith  an  effect  but  little  lees  than 
it  had  produced  at  Rome.  Next  year  saw  his  '  OlimpiBde,'  in  which  is 
the  aria  '  Se  circa,  se  dice,'  a  <^ef-d'oeuvre.  He  now  was  applied  to 
from  all  quarters  in  Italy  to  furnish  the  various  theatres  vrith  operas, 
and  he  composed  many,  most  of  which  were  very  successful,  though 
now  foi^otten — a  circumstance  which  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  as 
we  are  informed  by  M.  Ginguen^  that  in  a  very  few  years  he  had  pro- 
duced 134  operas,  besides  a  vast  number  of  masses,  cantatas,  and 
detached  pieces. 

Piocini  having  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  Paris  arrived  there 
in  1776,  and  prepared  himself  to  compose  for  the  Acadtoie  Royale 
de  Musique.  His  first  difficulty  was  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Fr^ch. 
language;  but  Marmontel,  by  becoming  hu  instructor,  soon  removed 
this  impediment.  He  next  had  to  contend  against  national  prejudices, 
and  also  veiy  formidable  rivals,  namely,  Gluck,  and  afterwards  Sao- 
chini.  For  some  account  of  the  musical  feuds  in  Paris  to  which  hu 
visit  gave  rise,  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of  Gluok.  His  '  Roland ' 
(a  drama  by  Quinault),  by  which  he  introduced  himself  to  a  Parisian 
audience,  met  with  evexy  possible  success,  and  though  it  led  to  a 
furious  vrar  among  the  connoiseurs  as  well  as  amateurs  of  all  degrees, 
the  composer  was,  by  its  means,  firmly  established  in  the  French 
capital,  and  chosen  as  director  of  L'Eoole  de  Chant,  having  previously 
been  appointed  singing-master  to  the  queen. 

The  revolution  drove  Picomi  back  to  Naples,  after  losing  nearly  all 
his  property.  He  was  at  first  received  with  smUes  by  his  own 
sovereign;  but  having  earned  with  him  to  his  native  country  poUti- 
cal  opinions  not  likelv  to  be  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  an  absolute  ' 
monarch,  and  which  he  had  the  imprudence  to  pour  into  them,  he 
Vas  disgraced,  proscribed,  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  ' 


police.  In  1798  he  contrived  to  return  to  Paris,  where  his  friends 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  5000  francs,  besides  a  gratuity  of  2400 
more  from  the  society  Des  Encouragemens  Litt^rairea,  with  the 
addition  of  apartmeats  in  the  Hdtel  d'Angivillier.  HIb  various 
anxieties  however  brought  on  a  paralytic  affectiOD,  from  which  he 
recovered,  and  was  received  with  kindness  by  the  first  consul,  who 
appointed  him  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  Bat 
shortly  after,  oppressed  by  domestic  afflictions,  he  experienced  a 
return  of  his  former  attack,  under  which  he  finally  simk  in  1800,  and 
vTas  interred  at  Passy,  where  a  handsome  tomb  is  erected  to  his 
memory. 

PICCOLO'MINI,  ALEXANDER,  titular  archbishop  of  Pbtras,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of  his  native  place,  was  bom  at  Siena  in 
1508.  No  events  of  his  life  are  particularly  worth  recording,  but  the 
wide  extent  of  his  writings,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  followers,  make  his  name 
remarkable.  He  was  moreover  of  an  original  turn,  and  hie  writings 
are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he  is  among  the  earliest  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  character  of  vernacular  literature  by  treating 
all  branches  of  knowledge  in  modem  tongues.  His  commentaries  on 
Aristotie  were  prized  for  their  good  sense  and  for  their  abandonment 
of  most  of  the  sdiolastidsms  by  which  that  philosophy  was  disfigured 
by  commentators.  He  advocated  in  1678  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  which  vras  i^terwards  adopted.  In  his  book  on  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  sphere  he  adopts  the  mode  of  designating  the  stan  by 
letters— a  small  matter,  but  one  which  makes  the  greater  part  of  the 
immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to  which  the  diagrams  of  Piocolomini 
establish  his  prior  claim.  His  works  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous 
character — astronomy,  physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  moralsi  diriuity^ 
and  commentaries  on  AnstoUe.  De  Thou  speaks  in  strong  terms  of 
the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth  which  his  acquirements  pre- 
sented.   He  died  March  12, 1578. 

FICHEGUU,  CHARLES,  a  general  of  the  French  republic,  was 
bom  of  humble  parts,  in  1761,  at  Arbois  in  Franohe-Comt&    He 
studied  at  the  college  of  Brienne,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  America.    On  his  retupi  he  was  promoted 
to  be  eeijeant-mijor.    He  embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolutioD, 
and  in  1798  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine.    In  the  following 
year  (1794)  he  succeeded  General  Hoche  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  North,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.    He  suooeedfd 
in  restoring  order  and  discipline  in  the  army,  and  when  the  French 
went  into  winter-quarters,  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  country  to 
the  line  of  the  river  Wahl,  excepting  Nimeguen,  the  isle  of  Bommel,  and 
Breda.    The  winter  proved  exoeedingly  severe^  and  as  soon  as  the  ice 
was  suffldentiy  strong  to  bear  artillery,  Pichegru  made  a  simultaneous 
and  completely  successful  attack  on  the  above  places,  and  crossed  the 
Wahl  in  January  1795.    llie  English  were  obliged  to  embark,  the  prince 
of  Orange  abandoned  his  army,  and  recommending  the  states  to  make  no 
more  resistance,  fled  to  England,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  FVeneh 
but  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  country.   The  plan  of  the  early  pert 
of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  been  traced  out  by  Uamot,  but  Pichegru 
deserves  the  reputation  that  he  gained  by  the  eneiigy  and  foresight  he 
displayed  in  this  winter  campaign.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  army  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
fauxbourgs  in  April  1795,  and,  by  the  confidence  with  which  his 
presence  inspired  the  troops,  he  mainly  contributed  to  restore  tran- 
quillity.  He  then  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Cond^,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne.    His  treason  being  suspeeted,  he  waa  Bupe^ 
seded  in  the  oommand  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  by  Moreau,  in  1796. 
The  embassy  to  Sweden  was  offered  to  him  and  declined,  and  he  retired 
to  Jura,  for  which  department  he  was  elected  in  1797.    Thiers  says 
"  he  had  too  much  tact  and  was  too  pmdent  to  conceive  any  project 
of  counter-revolution  at  this  time;  but  he  received  the  royalists' 
money,  and  gave  in  return  plenty  of  promises."    He  next  became 
president  of  the  Council  of  ITive  Hundred,  and  being  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  republican  party,  he  was  arrested  Sep- 
tember 4,  1797,  sent  to  the  Temple,  and  with  Barthelemy,  Willot, 
and  several  more,  immediately  transported  to  Cayenne.    After  eight 
months  he  made  his  escape  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  ss 
a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.    In  1804,  Pichegra  and  Georges  Cadoudal 
were  employed  with  several  of  the  Vendean  leaders  to  organise  a  plot 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  First  Consul    Bemg  detected  by 
the  police,  Pichegru  was  arrested  at  Paris  on  the  17th  Febmaiy,  and 
sent  to  the  Temple.    While  a  process  was  being  commenced  against 
him,  he  was  found  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  1804,  strangled, 
but  whether  he  died  by  his  own  hand  or  not  is  uncertain.    An 
attempt  wb  made  to  affix  the  stigma  of  his  murder  on  Bonaparte 
but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  grounds  sufficient  to  establish  this  chaifi^ 
FICHLER,   CAROLINE,  one  of  the   most  prolific  and  popular 
novelista  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Vienna  on  September  7, 1769,  the 
daughter  of  the  Counsellor  von  Greiner  and  his  wife  Caroline,  who 
had  been  reader  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.    She  was  carefully 
educated  at  home,  was  taught  Latin  with  her  younger  brother,  and 
enjoyed  the  sode^  of  the  most  distinguished  and  intelligent  men 
in  that  capital    Among  them  was  Andresa  Pichler,  whom  she  married 
in  1796,  and  as  her  mother  had  not  neglected  to  instraot  her  as  well 
p  household  duties  as  in  accomplishments,  the  union  was  a  happy 
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'  one.  Har  froqaent  interooorM  with  eminent  literary  men  and  poeU 
had  led  her  vexy  early  to  become  a  writer,  and  ehe  had  contributed 
many  email  poetical  piecea  to  the  Qerman  ahnanacai  But  it  was  not 
till  after  her  marriaffe,  and  by  the  penoaaion  of  her  huaband,  that 
•ome  of  her  previouBly  written  papers  were  publiahed  nnder  the  title 
of  '  Gleiohnuae '  {*  Parallela  '\  bat  without  her  name,  in  1800.  £n- 
coozaged  by  the  praiaea  of  aome  eminent  men,  ehe  nest  iaeued  the 
noTel  of  'Olivier,'  which  fint  appeared,  still  without  her  name,  in 
1802,  in  the  *  Osterreiohieche  Ttachenkalendar/  To  thia  ancoeeded 
*Idyllen,'  meetly  youthful  prodacttoDB,  in  1808 ^  the  noTel  of  'Leo- 
nore,'  in  1804,  in  two  yolumee;  and  'Ruth,'  a  poem,  in  1805.  Her 
next  work  waa  an  attempt,  in  the  novel  of  '  Agathocie*,'  pnbliahed  in 
1808,  to  depict  Ijhe  influence  of  Chriatianity  in  elevatiDg  the  character 
of  mankind,  in  oppoaition  to  Qibbon'a  depreoiatory  remaxka  in  hia 
histoiy.  Hormayr  and  others,  struck  with  the  talent  this  work  dis- 
played, now  advised  her  to  relinquiah  poetry,  and  to  devote  herself  to 
the  popularising  the  history  of  her  native  country.  This  she  did  in 
the  *Ck>unt  von  Hohenburg,'  'The  Siege  of  Vienna  in  1566^  *The 
Swedes  in  Prague^' '  The  Re-conqutat  of  Ofen,' '  Henrietta  of  England,' 
and  '  FMeric  the  Fighter,'  in  all  of  which  the  historical  material  ia 
worked  up  with  considerable  skill,  and  a  good  piotnre  afforded  of  the 
manners  of  the  time.  These  all  appeared  between  1811  and  1882, 
and  the  earliest  of  them  therefore  prMeded  the  labours  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  historical  noveL  Their  gr^t 
fiult  consists  in  a  diffuseness  oooaaioning  a  frequent  flatness,  which 
pervadee  all  her  prodnctionsi  She  also  wrote,  on  similar  subjects, 
two  or  three  dramas,  but  with  no  great  aucoess.  Her  other  novels 
were  'Frauenvriirde'  ('The  Worth  of  Women'),  in  1808,  and  'Die 
Ifebenbuhler'  ('The  Rival'),  in  1821,  both  of  which  obtained  and 
deserved  considerable  applause  and  popularity.  Her  next  work  waa 
the  'Zeitbilder'  ('Pictures  of  the  limes'),  which  was  published  in 
1840.  She  died  in  Vienna  on  July  9, 1848.  After  her  death  appeared 
'DenkwUrdigen  aoa  meinem  Leben  *  ('  Memorable  Rventa  of  my  Life ') 
which  waa  pubhahed  in  4  volumes  in  1844;  and  her  collected  works 
have  been  issued  in  60  volumes. 

PICKERSGILL,  the  name  of  two  diBtinguished  painters 

Hevbt  William  Piokersoill,  B.A.,bom  Deo.  8, 1782,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  artiatio  career  painted  eome  hUtorical  and  mvtho- 
logieal  aubjects^  but  he  eventually  devoted  himaelf  ezdusivsly  to 
portndt-painting,  and  it  ia  aa  a  portrait-painter  that  he  hss  obtsined 
his  present  high  position.  Mr.  Pickersgili  haa  painted  the  portraits 
of  a  great  numbsir  of  members  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  famiUea,  and, 
eapedally  aince  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillipa  [Pbillifs,  Thoxas,  R.A.],  he 
haa  had  an  nnnsaally  large  proportion  of  sitters  eminent  in  the  world 
of  politios,  sdenoe,  and  lettera ;  he  haalikewise  been  greatly  in  request 
to  paint  honorary  and  preeentation  portraits  for  public  bodies^  &cl 
His  style  is  quist  and  pleasing,  and  his  likenesses  are  generally  faithful 
and  expresatve^  Mr.  Pickersgili  was  elected  R.A.  in  1825;  in  1855  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Uwins  as  librarian  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the 
Vernon  Qallery  jb  an  excellent  likeness,  painted  by  Mr.  Pi&ersgill  in 
1846»  of  Robert  Vsmon,  the  munificsnt  donor  of  the  Vernon  CScUeotion 
to  the  nation :  the  same  collection  also  contaiua  a  portrait  in  a  fancy 
drees  by  Pickersgili,  entitled  '  A  Syrian  Maid. '     [See  Supflkxert.  ] 

*  ¥^»DBRiOK  Richard  Pickirsoill,  R.A.,  a  nephew;  we  believe^ 
of  the  precediog,  waa  bom  in  London  in  1820,  and  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited  lua  first  oil  picture,  'The  Gombat 
between  Hereulee  and  Acheloua'  in  1840 ;  to  which  succeeded  'Amoret 
delivered  by  Britomart,'  1841 ;  'CEdipus,'  1842;  'Dsnte*s  Dream,' and 
'Florimel  in  the  Cottage  of  the  Witch'  (now  in  the  Vernon  Oallery), 
1843;  'The  Lady  in  ^  Enchanted  <}hair  (0>mus),' 1844 ;  'Amoret, 
^^wniXi^  and  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Cottage  of  Sdaunder/  and  '  The 
Four  Agee,'  1845;  'The  Flight  of  Stephano  Ck>lloprino^'  1846;  and 
'  The  Chriatian  Church  during  the  persecutions  by  the  Pagan  Emperors 
of  Roms^'  1847.  At  the  CSartoon  exhibition  in  Weatminster  Hall, 
1848,  Mr.  Pickersgili  received  one  of  the  ten  additional  prises  of  lOOL 
for  his  cartoon  of  *  The  Death  of  King  Lear.'  In  1845  he  sent  a  freaco 
to  Weatmmeter  Hall ;  a&d  in  1847  one  of  the  three  first^slass  prizes  of 
6002.  was  awarded  to  him  for  hia  paintmg  of  '  The  Burial  of  Harold,' 
and  the  piotore  waa  purchased  by  the  Commissioners^  for  an  additional 
6002.,  for  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Pickersgili  was  elected  A.R.A. 
in  1847,  end  R.A.  in  1857.  Among  others  he  haa  contributed  the 
MlowiflSg  worka  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy :  *  Idleness,' 
'Britomartis  unreiling  Amoret,'  1848;  'Circe'  jmd  'The  Maida  of 
),'  1849 ;  'Samson  betrayed,'  'Pluto  carxyhig 
.  scene  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Chariea 
'  1851 ;  '  Pkn  and  Syrinx,'  and  '  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,'  1852;  'Angelo  Participaxio/  and  '  Arrest  of  Francesco 
Kovello  da  Carrara,'  1853;  'The  death  of  Francesco  Foscari,'  1854; 
«  Britomart  unarming,'  '  Christisn  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,'  and 
'Johnaendeth  hie  Disciplea  to  Christ,'  1855;  '  Love's  Labour  Lost,' 
and '  Christ  blessing  little  C3uldren,'  1858.  Mr.  Pickengill's  pictures 
are  pleasing  rather  than  impressive  in  character;  hie  style  is 
apparently  formed  on  that  of  Sir  Chariea  Eastlake,  alike  in  raoge  of 
subjects,  compositioD,  colour,  and  general  treatment. 

PICO,  GIOVANNI  DELLA  MIRA'NDOLA,  bom  m  1468,  was  the 
■on  of  Qiovanni  Francesco  Pico,  count  and  sovereign  of  the  little  state 
of  Micandola  and  Concordia,  whidi  now  forma  pwt  of  the  Modenese 
territory.    He  waa  a  precocioua  youth,  and  gifted  with  a  prodigioua 


memory ;  he  studied  almost  everr  branch  of  learning  which  waa  then 
taught,  philosophy,  law,  philolo|n^,  general  literature,  and  poetry. 
He  learned  Latin,  Qreek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  With  regard 
to  phUceophy,  he  followed  the  Platonic,  or  rather  the  Neo-Platonic,  or 
Alexandrine  schooL  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and 
sustained  public  scholastic  disputatiooa  in  several  universities.  He 
was  pleased  to  argue  on  both  aides  of  a  queatioo,  and  he  thus  acquired 
a  wonderful  reputation  for  learning.  When  twenty-three  yeara  of 
age  he  went  to  Rome^  where  he  drew  up  nine  hundred  propositions  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  logic,  ethics,  physios,  metaphysics,  theology, 
mathematical  astrology,  and  the  cabbala,  inviting  all  the  learned  of 
Europe  to  argue  with  him  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  This  challenge 
was  accepted  in  some  instances^  m  which  he  is  said  to  have  come  off 
victorious.  But  this  display  of  erudition  was  not  without  danger, 
sepecially  in  that  age^  Out  of  the  900  propositions,  18  were  picked 
out  by  officious  persons  which  aavoured  of  heresy,  or  incredulity,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  were  denounced  to  Pope  Innocent  VIIL, 
who  ordered  a  atrict  inquiry  upon  so  gravs  a  aubject.  Pico  wrote  his 
defience,  which  was  drawn  up  with  great  modesty,  and  in  which  he 
professed  his  submissive  orthodoxy.  In  conclusion  the  pope  con- 
demned the  propositions,  but  acquitted  the  author  of  any  l^retical 
intention. 

At  last  Pico  chose  Florence  for  his  residence^  being  attracted  thither 
by  the  renown  of  Lorenxo  de'  Medici  and  his  friends.  (Machiavelli, 
^tor.  Fiorent.,'  vi)  He  there  disputed  and  wrote  upon  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  he  strove  to  reconcile  with  the  scriptures.  He  also 
wrote  a  work  againi*  astrology,  in  12  books,  which  is  perhapa  the  beat 
of  his  writings,  and  likewise  a  dissertation  on  ancient  mythology,  and 
a  oonmoentary  on  the  book  of  GeneaiB.  His  works  have  long  aince 
been  forgotten.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  November  1494,  at  Uie  age 
of  thirty-one^  on  the  vei^  day  that  Chariea  VIII.  of  France  entered 
thai  city.    His  nephew  Qian  Franeesco  Pico  wrote  hii  biography. 

PICTOR,  FABIUa    [Fabiub  Piotob.] 

PIBRMARI'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  emment  Italian  architect,  waa 
bom  at  Foliffuo^  July  18th,  1784.  His  fiither  (Pietro)  was  a  merchant, 
and  intended  that  Giusepfw  should  apply  himaelf  alao  to  business ; 
but  his  bent  of  mind  led  mm  to  give  his  attention  more  willing)^  to 
meohanica  and  sdentiflo  pursuits.  Having  constructed  for  himself  a 
geographioal  globe^  20  Roman  palms  (about  14^  English  feet)  in 
diameter,  it  attracted  many  visitors^  and  amon^  othera  the  celebrated 
mathematician  Bosoovich,  who  recommended  his  £sther  to  send  him  to 
Rome  to  pursue  his  studies  systematically  under  proper  instructors. 
He  waa  nearly  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and,  eager 
to  make  up  for  lost  tune,  he  applied  himsslf  with  ardour  to  mathe- 
matics and  architecture.  He  atudied  architecture  first  under  Poggi,  and 
next  under  Vanvitelli  [Vahyitilli,  Luiai],  who  conceived  a  particular 
regard  for  him,  and  afforded  him  evecy  opportunity  of  gaining  prac- 
tical instruotioD,  the  means  for  which  were  abundantly  supplied  by 
VanviteUi'a  nmnerous  engagements.  On  Vanvitelii*B  going  to  Naples 
to  erect  the  palace  of  Caserts,  he  took  Piermarini  with  him  as  his 
principal  assistant  in  that  exteusive  work.  Again,  when  Vanvitelli 
waa  afterwarda  invited  to  Milan,  br  the  Auatrian  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  and  embellishing  the  palace  there,  or  that  now 
called  the  Palasao  Imperiale,  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Piermarini 
accompanied  him;  and  for  Piermarini  this  proved  a  singularly 
important  event  Meeting  with  obstacles  and  having  other  engage- 
ments that  demanded  hia  attention,  Vanvitelli  contented  himself  with 
making  some  general  designs  and  explaining  his  ideas,  and  recom- 
mended his  pupil  as  fully  competent  to  supply  his  place.  The  work 
was  aococdingly  tranafened  to  Piermarini  (1789),  who  thus  unex- 
pectedly found  himself  established  at  Milan,  the  city  destined  to 
become  the  chief  theatre  of  his  profeesional  labours,  with  the  title  of 
architect  to  the  archduke,  and  inap«:ctor-general  of  buildings.  After- 
wards on  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Brera  being  established, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  architecture.  For  thirty 
years  Piermarini  waa  constantly  employed  at  MUan,  which  is  indebted 
to  him  for  most  of  the  principal  atructurss  ersoted  at  that  period. 
Had  he  executed  nothing  of  any  note  besides  the  theatre  Delia  Soala, 
that  edifioe  alone  would  have  secured  his  professional  &me :  but  he 
erected,  or  else  altered  and  improved,  so  many  buildings  as  greatly  to 
enhance  the  architectural  character  of  the  city.  Among  the  private 
ndacea  or  mansions  by  him  sre  the  palaiai  Ghreppi,  Moriggia,  Lasnedi, 
Sannaaariy  Litta,  Cusani,  and  the  magnificent  and  extensive  fis9ade  of 
the  PalazBO  Belgioioso ;  also  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  srohbishop's 
palace.  Among  his  public  buildings  are  the  Monte  di  Pietk,  the  Monte 
Napoleone^  the  Luoghi  Pii,  the  Teatro  della  Canobbiana,  and  the  Porta 
Orientale,  his  designs  for  which  were  adopted  in  preference  to  Cag- 
nola's.  [Caonola.]  He  likewise  conducted  many  general  public 
improvements,  such  ss  several  new  streets,  the  Piassa  du  Tagliamento, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  new  quarter  called  the  Contrada  di  S. 
Redegonda;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Public  Qardena  and  their 
buildSnga.  Nor  were  his  Isbours  oonfined  to  IfiUm  itself  for  he  wss 
the  architect  of  the  elegant  imperial  vUla  atMonn;  also  of  the  Villa 
d'Adda  In  Casano,  and  of  the  ViUa  Cusani  at  Desio^  at  whieh  last 
place  he  improved  and  completed  the  church. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  political  changss  and  the  state  of 
public  afiSdrs  induced  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from  Milao,  and 
retire  to  Ids  native  town  Foligno,  where  he  occupied  himsslf  with  hia 
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fftTourite  itQdles,  and  fomitd  a  Tiloable  eollMtion  of  booki,  aapaoiaUy 
rich  in  work!  upon  art  There  he  died,  February  18th,  1808.  The 
Academy  of  the  Brera,  at  Milan,  honoured  his  memory  with  a  mona- 
ment  in  the  portico  of  their  building. 

PIBRRE,  BERN  ARDIN  DB  ST.,  was  bom  in  1787.  After  atudying 
at  Farie  he  entered  the  department  of  oivil  engineera  under  the  govern- 
ment,  or  *  ponte  et  chausa^'  aa  it  is  styled  in  France.  A  reduction 
however  which  took  plaoe  some  time  after  left  him  unemployed,  and 
he  entered  the  army  as  military  eogineer ;  but  having  quarrelled  with 
his  superiori  he  was  dismissed  from  the  serrioe.  He  went  to  Malto 
with  the  promise  of  a  commission,  but  found  himself  disappointed. 
He  next  Tieited  Russia,  where  he  •obtained  a  situation  as  engineer  in 
the  Russian  seryice,  in  which  he  remained  some  time,  and  executed 
■everal  surveys.  He  drew  up  the  proieot  of  a  colony  of  foreigners,  to 
be  estaUished  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Csspian  Sea,  with  a  republican 
government,  under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  sad  presented  his  plan 
to  the  favourite  Orlov,  who  told  him  coldly  that  such  plans  could  not 
suit  the  policy  of  Russia.  Becoming  weary  of  that  country,  he  went 
to  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  against  the  Russians;  but  a 
love  intrigue  which  he  had  at  Wanaw  detained  him  there  for  about 
a  year  without  doing  anything.  From  Poland  he  went  to  Dresden 
and  Berlin,  and  at  lost  returned  to  France,  when  the  Baron  de  Breteuil 
procured  him  a  commission  aa  engineer  in  the  Isle  of  France,  or 
Mauritius,  on  the  understaoding  th*t  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  island 
of  Madagascar  to  endeavour  to  realise  there  his  favourite  plan  of  a 
republican  colony.  While  on  the  voyage  he  found  out  that  his 
compsnions,  instead  of  being  intent  on  eatabli^ng  liberty  on  the 
Madagascar  coas^  were  proceeding  thither  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  supply  of  slaves.  He  quarrelled  with  them,  and  having  landed  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  he  lived  two  years  there ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  lyAlambert,  Mademoiselle 
d'Espinasse,  and  other  literaiy  characters,  who  encouraged  him  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  hia  voyage.  From  that  time  his  career  aa  a 
literary  man  began.  He  afterwards  wrote  hia  pretty  ttory  of '  Paul 
and  Virginia,*  one  of  the  best  works  of  ita  kind  in  theFreaoh  language, 
and  which  has  established  his  rank  among  French  writera.  His  other 
worka  are :— 1, '  Etudea  de  la  Nature  |'  8, '  La  Chaumi^  Indienne ;' 
8,  < Harmonies  de  la  Nature;'  4,  'A  Narrative  of  hia  Journey  to 
Russia ;'  0, '  Essais  sur  J.  J.  Rousseau/  besides  several  playa.  He  had 
a  situation  under  the  government,  when  the  revolution  broke  out  and 
again  reduced  him  to  poverty.  The  principles  of  the  revolution  were 
however  in  acoordanoe  with  his  own  theoriee  of  government^  but  when 
the  reign  of  terror  came  he  was  in  some  danger,  especially  aa  he 
ventured  publicly  to  profess  his  belief  in  God.  At  last  he  found  a 
protector  in  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  victorious  general  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  who  generously  assigned  him  a  pension.  NapoUon 
himself  showed  him  kindness ;  he  gave  him  the  oroes  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  with  a  pension,  and  placed  his  son  in  a  lyoeum  and  his 
daughter  in  the  imperial  school  of  Ecouen.    He  died  January  21,1 814. 

Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  was  a  kind  of  viaionary  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  his  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  his  cbaimoter.  There  is 
a  good  edition  of  his  coUeeted  wo  As  in  3  vols.  4to,  with  his  biographj, 
'  (Euvres  de  J.  H.  Beniardin  de  St.  Pierre,  mises  en  ordre  par  L.  Aimtf 
Martin,'  Paris,  1886. 

Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  muat  not  be  confounded  with  Charlbs 
XvBk  DB  St.  Pibrrb,  a  philanthropist,  bom  1658,  died  1748,  and 
known  for  his  project  of  a  perpetual  peace,  which  he  laid  before  the 
diplomatiBta  assembled  at  Utrecht^  '  Projet  de  Paix  Perpetuelle,' 
Utrecht,  1718;  also  a  'Projet  pour  perfectionner  I'Education,'  and 
numerous  other  works,  which  Cardinal  Dubois  used  to  call  the  dreams 
of  an  honest  man,  but  some  of  which  however  hava  been  since 
acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  being  realised. 

PIGAF£TTA,  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  Vicensa,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  of  a  patrician  family*  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  geography.  Being  highly  interested  in  the 
discoveries  which  were  then  being  made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
expeditions^  he  set  cut  for  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  papal  nuncio  to 
that  teountry.  Finding  that  an  expedition  was  going  to  set  out  from 
Seville  under  the  direction  of  Magalhaens,  he  asked  and  obtained  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  permission  to  join  it  as  a  volunteer.  The 
expedition  sailed  from  San  Lucar  in  September  1619.  [MAOALHABKa] 
Pigafetta,  being  a  volunteer  on  board,  and  having  no  obligatoiy  duties 
to  perform,  wrote  day  by  day  a  journal  of  the  voyage.  Being  gifted 
with  a  robust  frame  and  healthy  oonatitution*  he  bore  the  hardships 
and  escaped  the  diseases  which  destroyed  most  of  the  orew.    He  was 

{>resent  at  the  landing  on  the  Philippine  Islands^  where  Magalhaens 
ost  bii  life,  and  waa  wounded  in  the  affiray.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
the  admiral  ahip  Victoria,  the  only  one  that  remained  out  of  the  five 
which  had  sailed  together.  He  landed  at  Seville  in  September  1622, 
having  performed  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  first  voyage  round 
the  globe.  After  repairing  to  church  with  his  travelling  companions 
in  solemn  procession  and  barefooted  to  thank  Qod  for  their  safe  return, 
PigafetU  went  to  Yalladolid,  where  he  preaented  a  copy  of  hia  journal 
to  Charles  V. 

Pigafetta  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  he  wrote  a  more  elaborate  narrative  of  his  voyage,  with 
a  description  of  the  strange  countries  he  had  visited,  and  short 
vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands. 


This  narrative  he  dedicated  to  the  Qrand-Master  of  Rhodes,  L*Ids 
Adam,  and  he  sent  a  manuscript  copy  to  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
from  which  a  Fraooh  abridgment  waa  made.by  a  certain  Fabre^  and 
published  at  Paris  without  data  Of  this  abridgment^  Ramusio  inserted 
an  Italian  translation  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Raocolta  di  Navigsr 
Bioni  e  Viaggi,'  fol,  Venice,  1660.  At  last  Amoretti  discovered  in  the 
Ambroaian  library  at  Milan  a  complete  copy  of  Pigafetta's  origiosl 
narrative,  which  he  published,  '  Primo  Viaggio  intorao  $X  Olobo,'  4io^ 
Milan,  1800,  with  platesi  drawn  from  the  maps  and  aketchss  whicli 
accompanied  the  manuacript.  Pigafetta*s  waa  the  first  account  that 
Europeans  had  of  Uie  ialsnds  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  PigafetU^ 
personal  hiatory  after  his  return  to  Italy  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
he  waa  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St  John. 

PiOALLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  oeUbrated  French  sculptor,  wis 
the  eon  of  a  carpenter,  and  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1714.  Be  was  the 
pupil  of  Robert  le  Lorrain  and  the  elder  Lemoyne,  and  studied  three 
years  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  attracted  great  notioe  and 
obtained  a  permanent  reputation  for  a  statue  of  Mercury.  The  king 
(Louis  XV.)  purchaaed  the  statue,  and  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  elected  Pigalle  a  member.  Louis  XV.  ordered  the 
sculptor  to  make  a  Venus  ss  a  eompanionto  this  Mercury,  which  how- 
ever waa  considered  unequal  to  it,  and  the  king  presented  them  both  to 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia :  they  are  still  at  Ssns  SoucL  Another 
oelebrated  woric  by  Pigalle  is  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  at  Rbeims;  bat 
his  maaterpiece  ia  the  great  allagorical  monument  of  the  Marshal  de 
Saxe^  or  Morits  von  Saobaen,  who  commanded  the  French  at  Footenoy, 
in  the  ohurch  of  St  Thomas  at  Straaboui^g,  oommenoed,  by  the  order 
of  Louie  XV.,  in  1766,  and  finished  in  1778.  It  is  a  group  of  five 
figures  against  a  pyramid,  which  proclaims  the  glories  of  the  marshsl: 
the  idea  is  singular—the  marriial  is  repreaented  in  his  own  oostooWk 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  entering  a  tomb ;  on  one  side  is  Death,  ai  s 
akaleton;  on  the  other,  Heroulea  mourning;  an  impersonation  of 
France  is  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  marahal  and  avert  death ;  a 
weeping  Qeniua  is  also  in  attendance^  with  an  inverted  torch :  msay 
military  trophiea  are  introduced  aa  aooeaaarisHS.  The  maishal  is  ffloit 
elaborately  modelled.    It  has  been  aeveral  ttmea  engraved. 

Pigalle  was  much  employed  by  Madame  Pompadour,  and  his  great 
aoocess  is  said  to  be  originaUy  owing  to  her  patronage.  There  is  no 
great  work  by  Pigalle  in  Paris :  the  tomb  of  the  Comte  d'Hsrcoortt  in 
Notre  Dame,  is  the  prindpaL  Among  his  smaller  works,  a  figure  of  a 
child  holding  a  cage  from  which  a  bird  has  asoaped,  obtained  him 
great  applause.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  the 
18th  century,  though  his  taste  cannot  be  called  olaaaioal.  He  died  in 
1786,  as  chuioellor  of  the  andent  Academy  of  Painting  and  Soolptora 
The  bronae  eouestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Bouchaidon,  which  wai 
in  the  Place  Louia  XV.,  and  was  destroyed  bj  the  populace  in  W% 
was  finished  and  put  up  by  Pigalle. 

PI'QHIUS^  STE'PHANUS  VINAND,  waa  bom  in  1620,  at  Ksmpsn 
in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  in  the  Netherlanda.  He  waa  nephew,  on 
hia  mother's  side,  of  Albert  Pigliius^  a  learned  oontroversialiat  of  the 
18th  century,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  wrote  against  the  Lutheraoa 
Stephen  Vinand,  after  studying  in  his  natife  oountry  and  at  Col^goi^ 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  well  received  on  account  of  hia  uncle'a  reputation  (his  uncle  being 
thsn  dead),  in  honour  of  whom  he  added  the  name  of  Pighios  to  his 
paternal  name  of  Vinand.  He  Spent  eight  yeara  at  Rome  in  stodjhig 
antiquitiea,  examining  monumenta,  copying  inaoriptions»  Ac  This 
labour  waa  preparatory  to  the  great  work  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
on  the  Roman  annala.  On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  be  was 
made  librarian  to  Carding  Granvellcy  after  whose  death  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Clevee  preceptor  to  hia  aon,  with  whom  be 
travelled  through  Italy  about  1676.  The  young  man  however  died  at 
Romey  and  Pighius  retumed  to  his  native  country,  and  retired  to  the 
town  of  Xanten,  of  which  he  was  a  oaaon.  He  died  in  1604,  after 
publishing  the  fint  volume  of  his  grsat  work  *  Annalee  Romanonim,' 
leaving  the  manuscript  of  the  remainder  to  the  Jeauit  Andreas  SohoU^ 
who  publiahed  the  two  following  volumea.  The  full  title  of  the  work 
is '  Annalea  Magistratuum  et  Provinciaram  S.P.Q.R.  ab  Urbe  Condita, 
ex  Auotorum  Antiquitatumque  variis  Monumentis  suppleti;  in  queii 
Reipublica  Mutationea,  Potestatum  ac  Imperioram  Succeaaiones,  Aeta^ 
Leges,  Bella,  Cladea,  Victorin,  Manubias  atqne  Triamphi,  neonoa 
inluatria  Stemmata  Familiarumque  Propaginea  ad  Annca  et  TempoA 
sua  reducuntur,'  8  vola.  folio,  Antwerp,  1816).  Pighios  ^ves  a  chronide 
of  Rome  year  after  year^  from  the  building  of  the  city,  to  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  A.D.  69,  the  names  of  the  consuls,  tribune^  oensors,  »dile^ 
quaestors,  praetors,  pro-eonsuls,  pro-prseton^  and  other  goveraora  of  tha 
provinces,  wherever  their  names  can  be  ascertained  from  andent 
writers  or  monumenta  He  also  noticee  l>riefly  the  principal  events 
of  each  year,  carefully  quoting  his  authorities.  'Wherever  an  insoriptioa 
bears  upon  a  fact,  he  tranaeribea  it  He  alao  mentions  the  titles  of  the 
principal  laws  and  eenatos  oonsultus,  under  their  respective  yesrs.  It 
is  altogether  a  work  of  vast  research  and  erudition,  which  co^  the 
author  more  than  twenty  years'  labour.  Hia  ohronol^gy  has  been 
found  faulty,  as  most  Roman  chronologiea  are.  Pighiua  also  publiahed 
a  good  edition  of  Valeriua  Maximus,  with  valuable  notea,  Antwerp, 
1686. 

PIQNOTTI,  LORBNZO,  waa  bom  in  1789,  atFigUni  in  theVal 
d'Amo.    He  studied  medicine  at  Piaa,  whnw  be  took  his  d^grsscf 
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Doctor  of  Medieino.  After  pradltifig  ibr  some  tlm«  at  Florenoe,  he 
tvas  mftde  profetsor  of  natand  pbilosopby  at  Piaa,  whare  h«  spent  the 
greater  part  of  bia  life,  and  died  in  1812.  His  principal  work  is  the 
history  of  Tuscany:  'Storia  d^la  Toteaaa  sino  al  Prindpato,  eon 
diyerei  Saggi  sulle  Scienae,  Letters,  ed  Arti/  9  vola  8vo,  which  wai 
published  after  hia  death.  He  begins  his  bistoiy  with  the  ancient 
EtraBcans,  and  continues  it  through  the  long  period  of  Boman 
domlDSon.  He  describes  the  Tieissitudes  of  the  Taecan  cities  after 
the  feM  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  glorious  period  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  and  oondades  his  work  with 
the  fall  of  the  Florentine  republic  and  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  the  second  house  of  MedicL  Gkllusai  has  written  the  latter 
part  of  the  history  of  Tuscany  :  *  Istoria  del  Qran  Duoato  di  Toscana 
sotto  il  goveruo  della  Case  Medici,'  0  vols.  4to,  Florence,  1787. 
Pignotti  came  late  for  his  historical  subject,  after  numerous  and  able 
writers  who  had  treated  the  same  matter  either  whoUv  or  in  part,  and 
the  historical  portion  of  his  work  may  be  considered  rather  a  compi- 
lation than  an  original  composition,  yet  he  contributed  to  it  something 
new  by  means  of  his  own  researches  into  the  arohiTss  and  librariea 
But  the  essays  which  he  has  added  in  distinct  chapters  appended  to 
the  political  narratlTC,  on  the  Italian  language^  on  the  art  of  war  in 
the  middle  ages,  on  the  reriyal  of  sciences,  letters,  and  the  arts^  and 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Tuscans,  are  entirely  Ids  own.  His  senti- 
ments sre  Ub«ral  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word;  he  is  no  party 
man;  he  always  sToided  coutroversial  politics,  and  maintained  his 
own  independence  of  opinion.  Pignotti  wrote  also  a  series  of  fables  or 
apologues  in  Italian  verse,  which  have  been  often  reprinted.  Pignotti  ia 
ackowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  Italian  fabulists.  He  also  wrote 
some  odes  snd  other  poetical  compositions:  'Poesie  di  Lorenio 
Pignotti,'  Florence,  18201  Pignotti  was  buried  In  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Piea,  where  a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

{Blogio  di  Lorento  Pignotti^  by  Antonio  Bencf,  in  the  Fiorenoe 
'Antologia,'1821.) 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which  he  occupies 
in  the  New  Testament  history.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his  extraction. 
Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  etymology 
of  his  names,  and  have  supposed  them  descriptive  of  his  character; 
but,  as  Bishop  Pearson  says,  **in  vain.'*  They  are  simply  the  nomen 
and  cognomen  of  the  Romans,  as  Pontius  Aqoila,  Pontius  Herenoius, 
Ac.  PUate  was  a  man  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Judsea  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  26.  By  the  variety  of  terms  used 
to  designate  Pilate  in  this  offioej  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
precisely  the  nature  of  his  governorship.  Tacitus  calls  him  procurator ; 
Philo  Judseus  and  the  Greek  fathers  Mrpovos.  In  the  Oreek  Testa« 
snent  he  ia  called  rrytfiitp,  and  in  Josephus  both  Mrpotms  and  irr^fj^v. 
In  King  James's  translation  he  is  called  governor,  and  so  also  in  the 
Bhemi^i  translation.  Dr.  Campbell  cidls  him  procurator,  and  this  is 
bo  doubt  the  best  word  to  point  out  the  office  of  Pilate,  though  it  iM 
evideot  that  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  he  had  over  the  Jews^ 
exceeded  that  which  procurators  usually  possessed. 

The  character  of  Pontius  Pilate  is  sufficiently  developed  in  the  New 
Testament.  Philo  Judseus  and  Josephus  represent  him  in  a  similar 
light,  as  a  self-willed,  avaricious,  and  hard-hearted  man.  Josephus 
states  moreover  that  the  Samaritans,  having  been  treated  by  Pilate 
with  great  barbarity,  made  a  complaint  to  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria, 
who  ordered  him  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the 
emperor.  This  was  after  he  had  been  procurator  of  Judssa  ten  yeara 
Before  he  arrived  at  Rome,  Tiberius  was  dead;  but  Kusebius  and 
others  relate  that  Pilate  was  banished  to  Vienne  in  Qaul,  and  that, 
unable  to  endure  his  disgrace,  he  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand 
about  the  year  88. 

PILES,  ROGER  DE,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
that  part  of  France  of  which  he  was  a  native,  was  bom  in  1685,  at 
Clamecy,  in  the  province  of  Le  Nivemois  (now  the  department  of 
La  Ni^vre).  His  parents  gave  him  a  solid  education,  but  as  he  evinced 
a  decided  inclination  for  the  art  of  painting,  he  was  allowed  to  folio iv 
the  bent  of  his  genius.  Circumstances  however  prevented  him  from 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  art  Having  been  engaged  by 
President  Amelot  in  1662  as  tutor  to  his  children,  he  accompanied 
young  Amelot  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  published  some  essays  on 
painting:  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alphonse  Dufresnoy,  whose 
Latin  poem  on  painting  he  translated  into  French,  with  explanatory 
notes.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  bis  pupU,  having  been  appointed 
ambsssador  to  Venice,  De  Piles  was  employed  as  his  secretary  of  lega- 
tion. He  also  accompanied  him  on  some  other  missions :  thus  he  went 
to  Lisbon  in  1685,  and  to  Switsserland  in  1689,  and  was  the  bearer  to 
Louii  XIV.  of  the  treaty  of  Neutrality,  which  his  ambassador  had  just 
coDcluded  with  the  thirteen  cantons.  The  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  both  in  the  arts  and  public  affairs,  induced  Louis  to  send 
him  to  the  Hague,  under  the  pretext  of  following  his  profession  as  a 
painter,  but  in  fact  to  enter  Into  secret  negociations  with  a  party  in 
Holland  which  was  desirous  olf  peace.  Being  discovered,  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Butch  government,  and  during  his  confinement 
he  wrote  hia  '  Lives  of  the  Painters.'    When  he  returned  to  France,  a 

Etnsion  was  granted  him.  Amelot  being  appointed  ambassador  to 
adrid,  De  Piles  accompanied  him,  but  hia  health  being  very  indifferent, 
the  climate  of  Spain  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Parif^,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1709. 


Though  hii  diplomatle  ooeapslionfl  pvevented  hkn  fhnn  devoting 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  was  well  versed  in  iu  theory ; 
and  there  exist  sewal  of  his  portraits  which  are  much  esteemed, 
especially  those  of  fioUeau  and  Madame .  Dacier.  Hia  printed  works 
are  distinguished  by  a  clear  and  uniiffeoted  style  and  refined  taste  \ 
but  Us  predilection  for  the  Flemish^  school  has  sometimes  rendered 
him  partial  m  his  judgmenta  Besides  his  *  Lives  of  the  Painters,* 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  he  wrote  several  other  works 
on  painting.  A  collecUon  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1767,  in  5  vols.  12me.  He  likewise  composed  *  Abt^g^  de  I'Anatomie 
accommodtf  aux  Arts  de  la  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture)'  folio,  Paris,  1667, 
with  ph&tes,  all  after  Titian. 

PILON,  FREDERICK,  a  minor  dramatist,  bom  about  1750  in  Cork. 
He  studied  medicine,  but  at  an  early  age  went  on  the  stage,  and  played 
for  some  years  with  little  success  at  Edinburgh  and  other  places  in  the 
north.  Abandoning  the  stage,  he  sought  his  fortune  in  London,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  employed  on  the  <  Morning  Post'  newspaper,  in 
writiog  occasional  tracts,  and  iu  the  oomposition  of  thsatrioal  pieces, 
chiefly  for  Mr.  Colman.  He  was  a  man  of  jovial  temperament,  and 
was  at  one  time  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France  from  his  oreditors» 
He  died  in  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Lambeth.  His  printed  plays,  in 
number  twelve  or  thirteen,  are  hasty  and  imperfect  produoUons.  A 
place  is  usually  found  in  dramatie  collections  for  tiie  two  best  of  them^ 
the  farce  of  'The  Deaf  Lover,'  and  the  comedy  <He  would  be  a 
Soldier.' 

PILON^  GERMAIN,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor  of  the  16th 
century,  or  of  the  *  Renaisssnce,' who  died  at  Paris  in  or  about  1590, 
though  some  French,  writon  place  his  death  as  late  as  1605 :  the  year 
and  the  place  of  his  birth  are  doubtful  Pilon  was  the  favourite 
soulptor  of  Henri  IL  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  there  are  still 
many  works  by  him  in  Paris,  executed  In  that  reign.  Among  his  most 
remarkable  works  are  the  statues  of  the  tomb  of  Henri  IL  in  St  Denis, 
Le  Tombeau  des  Yaloas ;  but  the  group  of  three  graces  dothed,  on  a 
triangular  pedestal,  supporting  on  their  heads  a  gilded  bronae  uni| 
whioh  contains  the  hearts  of  Henri  and  Catherine,  formerly  in  the 
oonvent  chureh  of  the  Celeatins,  but  now,  owing  to  the  praiMworthy 
exertions  of  Alexander  Lenoir,  preserved  iu  the  Louvre  in  the  *  Mus^ 
des  Sculptures  de  la  Renaissance,'  is  considered  his  master^piecei 
Other  works  by  Pilon,  and  many  IntersstiDg  sculptures  of  the  period, 
are  in  the  same  collection.  Pilon  was  very  successful  in  the  working 
of  draperies.  There  are  works  extant  by  him  in  day,  stone,  alabaster, 
marble,  and  bronse.  Alabaster  was  very  much  used  by  the  French 
artists  of  the  1 6th  century ;  it  wss  easily  procured  from  the  alabaster- 
quarries  of  Lagni  near  Paris. 

PILPAT,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  but  more  oorreotly  BIDPAI. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  there  is  probably  no  work  that  has 
been  translated  into  so  many  languages,  and  at  so  early  an  epoch,  as 
the  collection  of  tales  which  passes  by  the  title  of  the '  Fables  of 
Bidpai,'  or  Pilpay.  A  tradition  veiy  generally  received  attributes  to 
the  Hindoos  the  first  composition  of  tUs  work,  sad  recent  discoveries 
in  Oriental  literature  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  report 

Fables  and  tales  in  which  animals  are  introduced  as  actors,  and  in 
which  moral  principles  and  maxims  of  prudence  are  inculcated  by 
example  and  precept,  seem  from  an  early  aje  to  have  been  current 
among  the  Hindoos.  Several  collections  of  such  stories,  written  in 
Sanskrit  are  still  in  existence.  The  oldest  of  them,  and  evidently  the 
parent-stock  of  the  '  Fables  of  Bidpai,'  is  the  work  known  in  India 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Pancha  Tantra,'  or  the  <  Five  Sections,'  so 
called  fh>m  its  being  divided  into  five  books*  This  work  has  been 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  the  Tamul  language,  and  aeain  from 
the  Tamul  into  French,  by  the  Abb4  Dubois.  An  analytical  account 
of  it,  drawn  from  the  Sanskrit  original  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  is  printed 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  vol  L,  pp.  155-200. 
An  abridgment  of  the  *  Pancha  Tantra,'  called  the '  Hitdpadtoa,'  or 
'  Salutary  Instruction,'  has  become  more  generally  known  in  Europe 
than  the  great  original  work.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Sir  Charies  Wilkins  (8vo,  Bath,  1787),  and  by  Shr  WiUiam  Jonoe 
(*  Works/  vol  vL,  4 to  edition) :  several  editions  of  the  Sanskrit  text 
have  been  published.  Both  the '  Paucba  Tantra '  and  the  *  Hitdpadtea ' 
consist  of  prose  intermixed  with  poetry :  the  stories  are  told  in  prose, 
but  the  narrative* is  constantly  interrupted  by  8enteno(>s  in  verse, 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  nearly  aU  the  celebrated  poets  that  pre- 
ceded the  epoch  of  their  composition.  The  names  of  the  compilers 
of  tbe  <  Pancha  Tantra,'  as  well  as  of  the  '  Hitdpaddss,'  are  unknown. 
Vishnusarman,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  author  of  the  'Hitdpaddsa,' 
is  only  one  of  the  principal  interlocutors  in  both  works,  and  is  the 
narrator  of  the  greater  number  of  fablea  contained  in  them.  The  age 
at  which  the  '  Pancha  Tantra'  must  have  been  composed  can  however, 
at  lea^t  approximately,  be  determined.  In  the  first  book  a  passage 
of  an  astronomical  work  by  Varfthamihira  is  cited,  which  occurs, 
withou'  variation,  in  the  two  best  manuscripts  of  the  original  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting;  and  as  it  is  pretty  well 
ascertained  that  Yar&bamihira  wrote  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
5th  century  ('Asiatic  Researches,'  vol  ix.,  p.  868 ;  Boblen,  'Das  alte 
Indien/  li  280),  it  follows  that  the  'Pancha  Tantra'  must  have  been 
composed  subsequently  to  that  epoch. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  (recorded  in  the  introduction  to 
the  extant  Arabic  and  Pendan  editions  of  the  <  Fables  of  Bidpai/  in 
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the  Bb41mAmeli  of  Firdii8i»  and  bj  naarly  ereiy  oriental  writer  on  tho 
history  of  the  Saaaanide  dynastyL  Bizdyeh,  an  eminent  pbyaician  at 
the  court  of  the  Pendan  king,  Ivnahirwan,  who  reigned  between  jud. 
£31  and  579,  riaited  India  in  aearoh,  it  ia  aaid,  of  a  plant  which  had 
been  reported  to  poaaen  the  power  of  reetoring  dead  bodiea  to  life ; 
and  on  hia  return  to  Peraia,  instead  of  thnt  fabuloua  drug,  imported 
into  hia  country  a  tranalation  into  Pehlri  of  the  collection  of  atoriea 
now  under  our  conaideration.  Some  circumatanoea  to  which  Baron  de 
Sacy  drawa  our  attention,  render  it  not  unlikely  that  Barzdyeh  mav 
have  been  a  Chriatian  monk.  (See  the  'H^moire '  prefixed  to  De  Sacgra 
edition  of  <CallUh  wa  Dimnah,'  pp.  86,  87.)  Certam  it  ia  that  thia 
Pehlvi  Tersion  of  the  Indian  tales,  or  rather  the  Arabic  tranalation 
made  from  it  two  oenturiea  later,  became  the  channel  through  wbioh 
these  fikblea  subaequently  found  their  way  to  nearly  eyery  other  nation 
of  western  Asi*  and  of  Europe.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  tranalation 
waa  a  Persian,  who  had  originally  profesaed  the  religion  of  the  Magi, 
and  waa  named  Rilzbeh,  but  on  his  eonyersion  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith  took  the  name  of  Abdallah-ben-Mocafia.  He  liyed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  was  murdered  l^  order  of  the 
Abbaside  kalif,  Hanaur,  probably  between  the  yeara  187  and  189  of 
the  Hegira  (▲.D.  754-756).  His  Arabic  tranalation  of  these  fablea  ia  in 
the  East  uaually  called  the  *  Book  of  Oalllah  and  Dhnnah.'  It  is  thus 
desigDated  in  allusion  to  the  names  of  two  jaokala  which  act  a  con- 
apicuouB  part  in  the  first  story  of  the  Arabiua  yeraion,  and  which  we 
recognise  in  the  Sanskrit  original  under  the  forms  Carataoa  and 
Damaoaoa.  (See  the  beginning  of  the,  first  book  of  the  'Pancha 
Tautra,*  where  thia  ia  likewise  the  first  story;  and  the  first  story  in 
the  second  book  of  the  <  Hit6paddsa,'  p.  47,  edit.  Schleg^)  In  the 
title  of  a  Syriao  translation  mentioned  by  Ebed  Jesu,  ai^  attributed 
by  bim  to  B(ld  Periodenta,  the  asme  two  animals  are  called  Galllag 
and  Damnag.  £yerr  trace  of  thia  tranalation  ia  now  lost;  but  if 
Assemani  is  correct  in  saying  that  Biid  liyed  early  in  the  6th  century, 
thia  Syrian  translation  must  baye  been  made  from  the  Pehlri  yeraion, 
or  perhaps  from  the  Indian  original  iteelf. 

The  narrator  of  the  atories  is,  In  the  Arabic  yeraion,  called  Bidpai: 
in  the  Sanakrit  original  no  name  aimilar  to  thia  oocura,  and  the  ezpla> 
nationa  of  it  propoaed  by  aeyeral  Oriental  aoholara  do  not  appear  to 
uB  satisfactory;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  name  Pilpay,  by  whioh. 
the  work  ia  moat  generally  known  in  Europe,  ia  a  corruption  of 
Bidpai. 

From  the  Arabic  text  of  Abdallah  ben  Mooaffit  apmng  aeyeral 
translations  into  the  (modem)  Persian.  One  of  the  earUest  into  ynrse 
is  attributed  to  Rudeghi,  a  blind  poet  who  flourished  during  the  earlier 

E art  of  the  10th  century.  It  waa  followed  by  a  translation  into  proae 
y  Naarallah,  who  wrote  about  the  year  515  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1121)^ 
The  most  admired  Persian  translation  is  boweyer  that  written  about 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  by  Hussain  VAei  Cftshefl, 
and  known  under  the  title  of  'Anw&ri-Soheili;'  though  leas  exact 
and  complete  than  the  later  one  by  the  celebrated  yiiir  Abolfaalf 
named  <  Ay&r-i-Dftnish.*  The  Anw&ri-Soheili  was,  aoon  after  ita 
appearance,  translated  into  Turkish,  under  the  title  *Hum&yiin- 
K&meh,'  by  Ali  Chelebi,  who  dedicated  hia  performance  to  the  Oaman 
aultan,  Suleiman  I. 

The  earlieat  tranalation  of  the  work  of  Abdallah  ben  Mocafia  into  a 
European  language  is  the  Greek  yeraion  by  Simeon,  aon  of  Seth,  who 
fiouriahed  towsrds  the  close  of  the  1 1th  century,  S.  G.  Stark  pub- 
lished it,  from  a  Hamburg  manuaoript,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  with- 
out the  introductory  chaptera  prefixed  to  the  work  partly  by  Barsdyeh 
and  partly  by  Ebn  Kocaffa,  under  the  title  '  Specimen  Sapientia 
Indorum  Yeterum,  ftc.  (Berlin,  1697,  8yo.)  The  chaptera  wanting  in 
the  Hamburg  manuscript  were  edited,  though  still  incomplete,  from  a 
manuscript  preseryed  at  Upsala,  by  J.  Floder.  (*  Prolegomena  ad 
librum  2T«^(Ti}t  jcol  Ixyn\«In}f,  Upsala,  178a)  It  doea  not  appear 
that  tranalationa  into  other  European  languages  fiowed  from  the  Greek 
text  of  Simeon. 

The  meana  by  which  the  Indian  atoriea  firat  became  known  to  moat 
of  the  nationa  of  Europe,  waa  a  tranalation  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew,  made  by  Rabbi  JoSl,  a  learned  Jew,  probably  a  natiye  of 
Spain,  who  aeema  to  baye  fiouriahed  during  the  12th  century.  Of  hia 
Hebrew  yeraion  of  the  book  of  'CalUah  and  Dimnah,'  a  single  incom- 
plete manuscript  has  been  preaeryed  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  of 
which  Baron  de  Sa^  haa  giyen  an  ample  account  m  the  ninth  yolume 
of  the  *  Notioea  et  Straits  des  MSa  de  la  BibUoth^que  du  RoL'  The 
Hebrew  text  of  Rabbi  Joel  was,  in  the  18th  century  (probably  between 
A.I).  1262  and  1278),  turned  into  Lathi  by  Johannea  de  Capna,  a 
conyerted  Jew,  who  dedicated  hia  tranalation  to  his  protector,  the 
Cardinal  Matthew  de'  Rossi  (Matthseus  de  Rubeis).  It  bears  the  title 
'  Directorinm  Humane  Vite,  aliaa  Parabola  Antiquorum  Sapientum ; ' 
and  has  been  printed  once,  without  date,  but  probabl/in  1480.  Thia 
Latin  internreUtion  was  again  tranalated  into  Spaoiah  by  Maestro 
Fadrique  Aleman  de  Baailea,  under  the  title  *  Exemplario  contra  loa 
Engafioa  y  Peligroe  del  Mnndo'  (printed  at  Burgoa,  1498,  foL),  and 
into  German  ^  Count  Eberhard  of  Wiirtemberg,  under  the  title 
'Beiapiele  der  Weisen  yon  Geachleeht  zu  Geechlecht'  (printed  at  Ulm, 
1488).  The  'Exempkrio  contra  loa  Engafioa'  aeema  to  baye  been 
|he  aouroe  from  which  Agnolo  Fireninola  drew  the  aubatanoe  of  hia 
Diacorai  d«gU  Animali:'  here,  howeyer,  the  acenea  of  the  aeyeral 
narratiyea  are  bdd  hi  yarione  real  locaUtiea,  tranaferred  to  Italy.    (See 


*  Opere  di  Mesaer  Agnolo  Firensuola,'  Florence,  1768, 8yo,  torn  i.  pp. 
5-89.)  Another  Italian  yeraion  of  theae  stories,  in  Doni's  '  Filotriphi& 
de'  Sapienti  Antiohi,  is  little  more  than  a  tranalation  of  the  Latin  text 
of  Johannea  de  Capua.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  there  ia  a 
manuscript  of  another  Latin  translation,  which  waa  made  in  the  ysar 
1818  by  Raymundua  de  Byterria  (Raimond  de  B^ers),  by  order  of 
Queen  Johanna  of  Nayarr%  the  wife  of  Philip  le  BeL  The  author 
aaya  that  he  had  a  Spaniab  oric^nal  before  him,  which  is  now  lost,  bat 
which  waa  probably  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  JocL 

Beaidea  the  Latin  yeraion  from  the  Hebrew  by  Johannea  de  Caput, 
there  aeema  to  baye  exiated  another  Latin  tranalation  made  from  the 
Arabic^  which  becaine  the  aouroe  of  a  tranalation  into  the  Castiliaa 
language,  said  to  baye  been  made  about  the  year  1289  at  the  command 
of  King  Alfonao  X.  of  Castilia. 

(See  the  MSmoire  ffittorique  aur  U  Iwre  intUulS  CaUlah  a  Dimao, 
prefixed  to  Baron  de  Sa^a  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  FabUi  of 
Bidpai,  Paria,  1816,  4to,  and  the  dissertationa  on  the  aame  subject,  and 
by  tiie  same  authors,  in  yola.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  NoUcei  el  ExtraiU  da 
MSB.  de  la  BibliotMque  du  Moi;  H.  H.  TTilson's  Analytical  AeewuU 
of  the  Pancka  Tanira,  in  the  Traneactumt  of  the  Royal  Ariatie  Soeietji, 
yol.  i  p.  166;  and  BidpaCe  Fabeln,  am  dem  Arabitchm  von  P.  Wolft 
2  yola.  12mo,  1887.) 

PINCiANO,  ALONZO  LOPES,  Medico  CbbXbbo  (ph.Tsicitn  to 
Cbarlea  V.),  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  ia  known  in 
Spanish  literature  aa  haying  attempted  the  epic  in  his  *  £1  Pelayo ; '  he 
alao  wiote  In  a  aeriea  of  letters  the  '  Philoaophia  Antigua  Poetics,'  an 
extraavdinary  performance  for  the  age»  It  appeared  at  Madrid  for 
the  firat  time  in  1696.  Pindano  waa  the  firat  modem  scholar  who 
yentured  to  think  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  poetic  art ;  he  estab- 
liahed  a  phUosophioal  ayatem,  and  went  farther  than  hia  master 
Ariatotle.  To  him  ia  due  the  credit  of  having  by  a  caref  al  and  miaote 
•tndy  of  all  the  writinga  of  Ariatotle,  disooyered  that  his  'Poetic' 
waa  but  the  first  part  of  the  worii  ao  entitled :  a  hd  which  had 
eacaped  the  notice  of  all  preyioua  commentatora.  Pindano  endeayoared 
to  reatore  dignity  to  poetry,  and  todevelope  ita  tme  character;  he 
treata  minutely  of  the  aenaea,  of  the  affectiona,  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  pleasures  of  cultiyated  mindsi 

PINDAR,  son  of  Daiphantua  (or,  aa  othera  aay,  of  Pagoodaa,  or 
Scopelinna)  and  Clidice,  waa  bom  at  Cynoscephalse,  a  yillage  between 
Thebea  and  Tfaeapia,  in  OL  66,  8  (aa  618),  accordhig  to  CUntoo 
(*  Fasti  Helen.,'  iiL  p.  609),  or  u  01.  64,  3  (aa  622),  aooordiag  to 
Bookh  (Pindar,  torn,  iil,  p.  14),  and  died,  according  to  the  former 
computation,  in  B.a  489,  according  to  the  latter  in  aa  442,  having 
oompMwd  hia  eightieth  year.  He  waa  bom  at  the  time  of  the 
P^hian  games  (about  the  beginning  of  July :  Amdd ;  Thueyd.,  il 
p.  418),  and  he  apeaka  himaelf  (<  Fragm.  mcert.,'  102}  of  "  the  fesiiTal 
recurring  at  the  beginning  of  eyery  five  ^eare,  at  which  I  waa  firat 
laid  upon  the  bed  in  awaddUng  olothea.'^  Hia  wife  waa  Megaclea, 
daughter  of  Lysitheua  and  Csjlina:  he  seems  alao  to  have  been 
manied  to  a  woman  named  Timoxena.  He  had  a  aon  Daiphsotu^ 
and  two  daughtera,  Eumetia  and  Protomache. 

Pindar*a  family  were  hereditary  fiute-playera ;  their  profession  wia 
of  great  reputation  at  Thebea,  though  flute-playing  did  not  come 
much  into  fashion  at  Athena  till  after  Uie  Persian  war.  Accordingly, 
he  aeema  to  have  applied  himself  at  first  to  that  branch  of  poetiy 
which  waa  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  flute  accompaniment;  and  hia  fint 
inatructor  waa  Laaoa  of  Hermione,  a  celebrated  dlthyrambic  poe^ 
whose  fayourite  instrament  waa  Uie  flute.  (Plutarch,  'De  Haa,' 
c.  29.)  But  Thomaa  liagister,  in  his  '  Life  of  Pindar/  saya  that  hia 
father  began  to  teach  him  the  flute,  and  finding  that  hia  capacity  wai 
of  a  higher  order,  placed  him  under  Laaoa,  who  initiated  him  into 
lyric  poetry.  It  is  dear  howeyer,  from  what  we  know  of  the  style  of 
Laaoa,  that  he  could  not  baye  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
Pindar'a  atyle  aa  a  lyric  poet  It  ia  mora  probable  that  Pindar,  u  n 
expreasly  sUted,  profited  ohiefiy  by  the  adrice  and  example  of 
Ccvinna,  the  Tanagnean  poeteaa,  whose  odea  were  of  the  aame 
mythicsl  character  with  thoae  of  Pindar,  and  who  waa  not  an  imi- 
tator  of  the  Leabian  school^  but  a  teacher  of  choruses,  like  Pindar 
hhnself.  Plutarah  tells  us  (<De  Olor.  Athen.,'  a  4)  that  Corinna 
recommended  Pindar  to  introduce  mythical  narratiyea  into  his  odes, 
for  that  thia  waa  the  proper  buaineaa  of  the  poet — the  rhythm,  music, 
and  ornamented  diction  being  oiAj  yehidea  of  the  aubject^matter ;  and 
that  When,  in  obedience  to  her  aoggestion,  the  young  poet  oompoaed  a 
hymn  full  of  Theban  mythology,  ahe  remarked  with  a  aoiile^  that  "he 
ought  to  aow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack."  Thia 
Corinna  frequentiy  contended  against  her  pupil  in  the  musical  con- 
teata,  and  gained  fiye  yictoriea  over  him  (Pausan.,  ix.  22;  iGlian, 
<y.H.,'  xiii  24),  though  ahe  found  fiiult  with  the  poeteaa  Hyrtisfor 
domg  the  aame  tMng  :  "I  blame  the  dear-toned  Myrtis,  I,  that  she, 
a  woman  bom,  ahould  enter  into  rividry  with  Pindar."  (Apolloa, 
'Dyaool.,  'De  Pronom.,'  p.  64,  B.)  He  had  another  instructor,  Aga- 
thodes,  or  Apollodorua,  of  Athena,  who  allowed  him  to  teach  the 
oydic  or  dithyrambic  chorua  there,  while  he  waa  a  mere  boy.  Pindar 
muat  baye  commenced  at  a  yory  early  period  his  career  as  a  pro- 
feasional  composer  of  choral  odes  for  special  occaaiona.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  oompoaed  an  Epinidan  ode  in  honour  of  Hippoclea,  or 
Hippodeai^  of  PeUnna  in  Theeaaly,  who  had  vron  the  priie  at  the 
Pythian  gamee;  and  thia  od^  which  is  atill  extant  ('Pyth^  ^ 
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compoted  in  &a  502),  exhibits  no  marks  of  a  want  of  skill  or  praotioe 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  He  soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his 
profession,  and  spent  his  long  life  Id  iuoratiTe  interoonrse  with  the 
tyrants  end  wealthy  men  of  Greece  and  its  oolonies.  The  free  states 
vied  with  one  another  in  honouring  the  great  lyric  poet.  He  had  the 
trpofcWo,  or  complimentary  franomae,  at  Athens,  JBginSi  and  Opus ; 
and  although  the  people  of  Ceos  had  two  celebrated  poets  of  theur 
own,  namely,  Simonides  and  Bacohylides^  they  employed  Piodar  to 
compose  a  trpociHiow^  or  procession-ode,  for  them.  At  Delphi  he  had 
an  iron  chair  to  sit  upon  when  he  sang  the  ApoUinean  hymns  (Pausan., 
X.  24,  sec.  4),  a&d,  by  order  of  the  Pythia,  he  reoeiTed  a  portion  of  the 
banquet  of  the  Theoxeniai  (Plutarch, '  De  Sera  Num.  vindict,'  c  18.) 
A  long  time  after  his  death,  and  no^  as  the  pseudo- JSsohioes  states, 
in  hia  lifetime,  his  statue  was  erected  at  Athens.  He  was  courted  by 
Hiero^  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  by  There,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  his 
brother  Xenooratea;  by  Thrasydssus,  son  of  Thero,  and  ThrasybuloB, 
son  of  Xenocrates;  by  Aroesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Cyrene;  by  Thorax, 
one  of  the  Alenadss;  and  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Maoedon,  who  was  an  actKe  patron  of  lyric  poetiy.  Pindar,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment^  was  very 
religious,  or  rather  Tcry  obserrant  of  particular  superstitions.  He 
had  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  Magna  Hater  and  Pan  near  his  own 
house  at  Thebes ;  this  was  -probably  in  his  dwracter  of  hereditary 
flute-player,  for  the  liagna  Hater  and  Pan  were  Phrygian  deities,  in 
whoae  honour  the  fint  flute-music  w£b  composed.  He  also  dedicated 
statuea  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  Mercury  of  the  Agora,  and  also 
perhaps  to  Apollo  Boddromius. 

The  entire  specimens  of  Pindaz^s  works  which* have  corae  down  to 
our  time  (with  the  exception  of  the  11th  Nemean)  belong  to  one  class, 
that,  namely,  of  the  Epiuidan  or  triumphal  odes.  Besides  these  how- 
ever, Pindar  wrote  dithyrambs,  psBans,  dirges,  drinking  songs,  mimic 
dancing  songs  (dropx^Aiora),  songs  of  maidens  (m^cVcia),  and  encomia 
or  panegyrics  on  princes,  of  all  which  we  have  numerous  frsgments. 
From  Horace's  enumeration  of  the  Tarious  kinds  of  poetry  which 
Pindar  ooltiTated  ('  Carm^'  iT.  2),  we  may  infer  that  Pindar  was  not 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  preeminently  or  exduaively  a  composer 
of  Epinioian  odea.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ukely  that  Pindar  was  quite 
as  celebrated  in  other  departments  of  lyric  poetiy;  and  from  his 
education  under  Lasos,  and  his  hereditary  profession  of  a  flute-player, 
it  18  not  impit>bable  that  the  dithyramb,  which  is  placed  first  by 
Horace,  was  his  favourite  style  of  oompoaition.  We  have  still  a  very 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  dithyramb  by  rindar ;  and  if  the  others  were 
like  it^  we  may  well  regret  the  loss  whi<di  we  have  sustained.  As 
however  all  Pindai^s  extant  odea  (with  the  one  exception  just  men- 
tioned, of  an  ode  composed  for  the  installation  of  a  Prytania  at 
Tenedos)  were  compoeed  for  the  celebration  of  some  victory  in  the 
public  games,  we  must  be  content  to  form  our  judgment  of  his  poetical 
power  from  these  specimens,  and  in  order  to  this  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were 
composed,  for  it  was  this  which  gave  the  ode  itself  the  particular 
character  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  An  Epinidan  ode  was  the 
celebration  of  a  victory  gained  at  one  of  the  public  games,  either  by 
the  speed  of  horses,  by  strength  of  body,  by  skill  in  gymnastio  exer- 
cises, or  by  proficiency  in  music.  Along  with  the  victor^s  name  the 
herald  prodaimed  that  of  his  native  city,  which  was  considered  to 
derive  great  renown  from  the  achievement  of  its  dticen.  The  gamee 
themselves  being  a  religious  institution,  it  is  obvious  that  the  odebra- 
tion  of  the  victory  muat  also  have  had  something;  of  a  rdigioua 
character.  It  was  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  solemoities  of  religious 
worship  with  the  joy  and  reyeliy  of  the  feaat^  a  mixture  very  common 
among  the  Greeks^  whoae  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  often  only  a 
constituent  part  of  the  banquet.  The  victor  either  went  in  procesdon 
to  the  altar  of  the  god  of  the  games,  as  at  Olympia,  in  the  evening  of 
the  conteat^  accompanied  by  a  '  comus,'  which  sang  the  KcJOdvutos  of 
Arehilochus,  or  an  ode  composed  for  the  occadon  by  some  other 
poet;  or  he  celebrated  his  victory  on  his  return  to  his  natlTC  dty  by  a 
procesdon  to  a  temple^  a  sacrifice,  a  banquet,  and  a  comus.  The  poet 
praised  both  the  victor  himself;  and  hia  native  dty:  the  victor  waa 
praised  either  for  his  wealth  {tKfioti,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-race^ 
for  it  was  only  the  wealthy  who  could  contend  for  tUs  prise,  as  Pindar 
himself  says;  or  for  his  valour  (^iftr^),  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  any 
danger  in  the  contest  The  dty  of  the  victor  is  generally  praised 
with  some  reference  to  the  mythical  legends  of  Its  early  histoiy. 
This  mythical  dement  always  formed  the  chief  part  of  Pindar^a  ode, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  run  into  every  sort  of  digresdon,  not  however  at 
random,  but  with  aome  fixed  purpose^  which  we  have  generally  no 
difficulty  in  determining.  Although  Pindar'a  Epmidan  odes  were 
performed  by  a  chorus,  the  poet  is  always  conddered  to  speak  in  his 
own  person.  He  avails  himself  of  this,  to  deliver  advice  to  the  victor 
whose  praise  he  is  singing ;  to  defend  himsdf  agamst  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies ;  to  criticise  and  depreciate  rival  poeta,  such  aa  Simonidea 
and  Bacohylidss;  and  sometimes  even  to  address  the  person  whom  he 
employed  as  hii  xopodt&b-KoAof  when  his  own  absence  prevented  him 
from  teaching  the  chorus.  Thus  in  *  Olymp.'  vi,  v.  88,  he  addresses 
the  Stymphalian  JSneas,  who  had  been  sent  to  receive  the  ode,  and  to 
instruct  the  chorus  of  his  countrymen  in  the  words  and  music  of  it 
He  often  makee  boastful  comparisons  between  himsdf  and  other  poets^ 
aa  when  he  aays  ('  OV  ii*  88)  :~**  I  have  many  swift  arrows  within 
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my  quiver;  they  have  a  voios  for  the  wise ;  but  for  the  common  herd 
they  need  an  interpreter :  win  is  he  who  has  learned  much  by  his 
natural  abilities;  but  those  two  (Simonidea  and  Bsochylidss),  whose 
expertnses  oomss  from  practice  only,  babbling  hi  their  garrulity  like  a 
brace  of  jack-dawa,  clamour  in  vain  against  the  ood-like  bird  of  Jove 
(ia,  htmeelfV  The  most  striking  feature  in  Pindar^a  podiry  is  its 
picturesquenesB.  He  haa  great  akill  and  power  in  deacription,  and  hia 
Btyle  abounda  in  the  most  racy  and  vivid  metaphora.  Pfom  the  festd 
naturo  of  moat  of  his  odes,  we  find  in  them,  not  unfrequently,  oosrse 
jocularities  which  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  modem  lyric  poetry, 
and  which  therefore  offend  the  modem  reader,  who  comes  to  the 
perusal  of  Pindar  with  vague  expeotatbns  of  that  continued  flow  of 
sublime  imagery  and  digmfied  but  pompous  diction  which  are  gene- 
rally conddered  essential  to  the  lyrical  poem.  It  should  never  be 
foigotten,  that  though  the  occadons  for  which  Pindar  wrote  required 
much  of  solemnity  and  religious  gravity,  they  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  every  vsriety  of  jocose  merriment  which  such  a  joyful  event 
might  suggest  In  a  word,  the  Epinidan  odes  of  Pindar  were  performed 
by  the  comus  as  much  as  by  the  chorus;  they  were  sung  to  the  loud- 
booming  flute  as  much  as  to  the  tranquil  melodies  of  the  harp;  and 
thft  rhythms  were  iEoUan,  or  Lydian,  as  often  aa  Doric. 

The  best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  August  Bockh,  Lipsias,  1811, 
1821,  8  vols.  4to.  The  sotrnd  criticism  whidi  Bockh  has  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  author,  and  his  comprehendve  and  masterly  explana- 
tions, have  thrown  an  entirdy  new  light  upon  the  mudc^  metres, 
lyric  poetry,  &a,  of  the  Greeks.  Ludolf  Dissen,  who  wrote  the  expla- 
nations to  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  odes  for  Bockh's  edition,  subse- 
quently (1880)  published  a  smaller  edition,  which  may  be  conddered 
aa  an  abridsment  of  Bockh's.  There  is  a  very  good  trandation  of 
Pindar  into  EngUah  verse  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Ca^  (London,  1888), 
which  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  tranalator  had  taken  Bockh 
and  Diasen  for  his  guide  instead  of  Heyne.  The  translations  by  West 
and  Moore  are  very  inferior  to  Gary's,  as  representatives  of  the  sense 
of  the  original,  though  there  is  much  of  taste  and  vigour  in  those  of 
the  latter  author.  A  prose  translation  by  Dawson  Turner,  with  the 
metrical  version  of  Moore,  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  *Clasdoal 
Library.' 

PINDEMO'NTB^  IPPO'LITO,  bom  at  Verona,  in  1758,  was  a 
younger  son  ^of  a  patrician  finmily  of  Verona.  His  elder  brother, 
Giovanni  Pindemonte,  wrote  some  tragediea,  among  others,  *  I  Bao- 
canali,'  which  were  much  esteemed  at  tiie  time.  Ippolito  studied  at  the 
college  of  Bste^  and  afterwards  at  Modena.  On  completing  his  studies^ 
he  travelled  through  Europe,  and  vidted  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  of  which  last  country  he  speaks  in  his  verses  with  affectionate 
remembrance.  Being  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  John,  he  went 
to  Malta,  where  he  redded  some  time,  aa  well  as  in  Sidly.  When  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  serious  illness,  whicli  showed  the 
constitutional  weakness  of  his  frame,  induced  him  to  give  up  active 
life  and  retire  to  the  country.  He  fixed  his  reddence  at  Avesa  near 
Verona,  where  he  wrote  his  '  Prose  e  Poesie  Campestri,'  pubUahed 
first  in  1786,  and  often  reprinted  since.  The  philosophy  of  bis  prose 
is  of  the  contemplative  kind,  but  it  is  warm-hearted  and  liberal.  His 
poetry  is  harmonious  and  fiowing.  In  his  next  production, '  Epistole 
in  Verd,'  he  alludes  to  the  rovolutioni)ry  war  then  raging  in  Italy,  and 
its  fatal  effecta  upon  morals  and  aodal  happiness.  Tbe  catastrophe 
of  Venice  is  especially  deplored  by  him,  as  well  aa  the  devastation  of 
his  own  native  town,  Verona,  in  1797,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Italian 
works  of  art,  which  were  carried  to  Paris.  Pindemonti  afterwards 
pubUshed  a  volume  of  Sermoni,  also  in  verse,  being  a  kind  of  satires 
after  the  manner  of  Horace,  in  which  he  lashci^  though  in  a  good- 
humoured  strdn,  the  folliee  of  his  sge. 

Pindemonte  wrote  a  drama,  '  Arminio,'  in  which  he  introduced  the 
chorus,  a  novelty  on  the  Italian  stage.  He  published  together  with 
it,  three  dissertations,  one  on  redtation,  another  on  tragical  poetry,  and 
the  third  on  the  drama  of  Merope^  a  subject  treated  by  both  Voltdre 
and  Maffet  These  dissertations  contain  much  sound  critidsm.  He 
also  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  in  Italian  blank  verse, 
which  WBS  wdl  recdved.  When  Foscolo  published  his  beautiful  little 
poem  the  '  Sepolcri,'  addressed  to  Pindemonte,  the  latter  replied  to  it 
by  another  poem  on  the  same  aubject,  which  is  full  of  pathos^  and  at 
the  same  time  of  consolatory  thoughts  on  man's  immortalily.  The 
two  poems  are  generally  published  together. 

The  last  work  of  Pindemonte  was  his  'Elogi  di  Letterati,'  a  bio- 
graphical work  in  prose,  2  vds.  8vo,  1825-28.  Pindemonte's  hedth 
had  dways  been  delicate,  and  in  his  latter  years  he  suffered  from 
depresdon  of  spirits,  which  the  death  of  his  esrly  friends^  and  espedally 
of  Foscolo  and  Monti,  seems  to  have  increased.  He  died  at  Verona,  18 
November,  1828,  a  month  after  the  death  of  Monti.  His  unblemished  ' 
oharacter,  his  amiable  dispodtion,  and  his  great  accomplishments^ 
contributed  as  much  aa  hia  writings  to  mark  him  aa  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Italiana  of  his  aga  A  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory  by  his  townsmen  of  Verona. 

PINE'DA,  JUAN  DE,  was  bom  at  Seville,  in  1557.  He  entered 
tlie  order  of  St  Francis,  and  not  of  the  Jesuits^  as  stated  in  the 
'  Biographic  Universdle.'  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  general 
eradltion,  eapedally  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Orientd  laufuagea. 
On  being  appointed  counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  Inquidtion/he  was 
oommisdoiied  to  vidt  the  prindpal  libraries  of  Spdn,  in  order  to 
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vegieter  thoM  works  which  xoight  be  obnoziouB  to  the  Roman  ! 
Catholic  religion.  The  result  of  his  iuquiiy  was  an  'Index  noTUi 
Librorum  Prohibitonim/  Setille,  1631,  published  by  order  of  Cardinal  i 
Zapata,  grand-inquiBitor  of  Spain.  Pineda  published  a  version  of 
Theodora  Peltar'e '  Catena  Qnaoorum  Flktrum  m  ProverbiaSalomonia.* 
Ho  also  publisbed-^l,  '  Commentarina  in  Job/  2  toIb.  foL,  Madrid, 
1597  i  %  *  Salomo  Pr^vius,  sive  de  Rebns  Salomonia  Regis^'  libri  ooto, 
Lyon,  1609;  8,  '  Commeutarius  in  Eodesiasten/  Antwerp*  1620;  4, 
*  Monarobia  EcoleaJutioa,  o  Historia  Universal  del  Mundo  desde  su 
Greaoion  hast*  estoe  Tiempos,'  5  vols,  fol,  Baroelona,  1620.  This 
work  is  a  universal  history  of  the  world  in  80  books,  and  is  written 
with  some  display  of  erudition  but  no  discrimination,  aod  with  all 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  an  inquisitor.     He  died,  January  27, 1637. 

PINELU  BARTOLOMEO,  an  eminent  modern  artist  at  Rome, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1781.  He  painted  in  oil  and  water-colours, 
but  is  chiefly  known  for  his  etohings  from  Roman  history  aod  Roman 
costume.  He  etched  about  two  hundred  plates  iUustratiog  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  andent  Rome,  and  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  modem  Italians,  besides  groups  of  banditti,  and  a  few 
prints  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  earlier  Italian  painters.  Pinelli's 
drawings  in  chalk  and  water-colours  were  very  popular.  His  etchings 
are  very  bold,  and  evidently  executed  with  perfect  ease,  but  all, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  mere  costume  pieces,  and  his  figures  ara 
heavy,  uniform  in  character,  aod  without  expression  beyond  that  of 
the  attitude  and  costume :  in  deaign  they  resemble  the  ancient  bassi- 
rilievi.  The  works  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  out  of  Rome  are 
published  under  the  following  titles : '  Istoria  degli  Imperitori  inventata 
ed  indsa  in  cento  Rami  da  B.  Pinelli,*  1329 ;  'Raocolto  di  Costumi 
pittoreechi  incisi  air  acqua  forte  da  B.  Pinelli  Romano,'  Romai  1809; 
'Noova  Raccolta  di  cinquanta  coetumi  pittoreschi,'  &a,  1816.  Pinelli 
died  at  Rome,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  in  1886.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  daily  to  a  tavern  opposite  the  Fontana  di  Trevi^  which  was 
known  by  his  name ;  he  thera  held  a  conversaiion^  whioh  was  jregularly 
Attended  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  artiste  of  Rome^  among  whom  he 
had  a  speciee  of  oracular  authority. 

PINGUfi,  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the 
4th  of  September  1711,  and  educated  in  a  religious  establishment  at 
Senlik  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology,  but  during  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  he  waa  deprived 
of  hid  situation  by  the  government^  for  some  years  after  which  he 
gained  a  livelihood  by  teaching  the  elementa  of  grammar  in  an  obscure 
college.  Disgusted  with  his  theological  career,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  or  thereabouts,  he  began  the  study  of  aatronomy,  and  his  friend 
Lecat^  a  celebrated  physician  of  his  day,  having  shortly  afterwards 
founded  an  academy  at  Rouen,  the  department  of  astronomy  in  that 
cstabliahment  waa  placed  under  Pingr^'a  direction.  His  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  6th  of  May  1768,  led  to  his  being 
nominated  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which,  in 
1766,  he  was  el<^ctcd  a  free  associate.  About  this  time  also  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  librarian  of  the 
aboey  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  on  the  summit  of  whidi  building  a  small 
observatory  was  erected  for  his  use.  In  connection  with  Lemonnier 
he  coropuied  a  nautical  almanac,  called  the  *  fitat  du  Ci^l,'  for  the 
years  1754-57.  In  this  work  his  chief  object  was  to  render  an  escential 
service  to  the  mariner  by  supplying  the  means  of  determining  a  ship*s 
longitude,  which  he  proposed  to  deduce  from  the  moon's  hour  angle 
by  the  aid  of  tables  computed  by  himself  with  very  great  labour.  The 
method  however  inspired  little  confidence,  and  vras  shortly  afterwards 
superseded  by  the  method  suggested  by  Lacaille. 

In  1760  Pingr^,  by  order  of  the  government^  sailed  for  the  island  of 
Rodrigo,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  in  order  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  ulti- 
mate object  was  the  determination  of  the  sun*s  parallax,  which  Pingrtf, 
from  his  own  observations,  inferred  to  be  about  lO'^i  but  in  later  years 
his  calculation  was  found  erroneous.  The  same  phenomenon  was 
observed  by  him  at  the  iiland  of  St  Domingo  in  1769,  during  one  of 
four  voyages  undertaken  by  him  to  try  the  chronometers  of  Berthaud 
and  Leroy.  .  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  1st  of  May  1796.  The  memoirs 
ooutributed  by  him  to  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
consifet  chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  observations,  and  will  be  found 
between  the  years  1763  and  1770.  Of  his  published  works  the  only 
one  to  which  the  least  interest  is  now  attached  is  his  '  Com^tographie, 
or  an  Historical  and  Theoretical  Treatise  on  Comets,'  2  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
1788. 

Besides  a  very  complete  account  of  all  that  was  then  known  oon- 
cemiKg  the  nature  and  motions  of  comets,  it  oontaina  the  elementa 
of  no  less  than  eighty  orbita  computed  by  himself.  The  readiness 
with  which  he  engaged  in  the  most  lengthy  numerical,  calculationa 
appears  to  have  been  the  moat  prominent  point  in  his  character. 
Lacaille  had  computed,  for  the  '  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  a  table  of 
the  eclipfces  visible  in  Europe  during  the  fir«t  eighteen  oenturiea  of  the 
Cbrlitian  era.  Piogr^,  without  any  obvious  motive,  repeated  the 
whole  of  the  working,  adding  however  a  list  of  the  eclipses  during  the 
ten  centuries  preceding.  He  had  also  reduced  a  very  1m^  number  of 
o\  servations  of  different  astronomers,  beginning  with  Tyoho  Brah^, 
for  a  work  which  he  intended  to  call  the  '  History  of  Astronomy 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century.'  Several  sheeU  of  the  work  were 
printed^  when  further  progress  waa  suspended  by  the  depnoiation  of 


the  assignats,  and  the  publication  has  not  since  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be^  resumed. 

(Delambre,  JBicg.  Univ^f  Mimitdta  of  th4  Frmdk  /nslitiMc,  1790; 
Notice  ofPingri,  by  M.  Prony.) 

PINKERTON,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1758.  After 
finishing  hfs  school  education  he  was  articled  to  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
in  whoee  office  he  spent  five  years ;  but  it  does  not  a|^ar  that  he  ever 
engaged  in  the  praotioe  of  that  or  any  other  profeaaion.  He  eommenosd 
author  in  1776  by  the  publication  of  an  elegy  entitled  <  CraigmilUr 
Castle ;'  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1780  he  came  to  IxtndoD, 
and  aettling  there  gave  himaelf  up  to  a  literary  lifei  In  1781  he  pub- 
liahed  an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  of '  Rimes,' 
which  reached  a  second  edition ;  and  this  was  followed  the  same  year 
by  the  first  edition  of  a  leu  forgotten  publication,  an  octavo  volQise 
entitled  *  Scottish  Trag;ic  Ballads,'  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1788.  aooompanifd  with  a  second  part  oontainlog  'fielladsof  th« 
Comic  Kind,'  the  whole  being  now  included  under  the  general  tills  of 
'  Select  Scottiah  Ballads.'  Of  these  pretended  ancient  ballads  how«?er 
a  considers ble  number  were  fabrications  of  Pinkerton's  own.  Kein- 
while  in  1 782  he  had  published '  Two  Dithyrambio  Odes  on  EnthoiiisiiQ 
and  Laughter,'  in  a  sixpenny  quarto  pamphlet;  and  soon  after  anotbsr 
original  volume  of  the  same  form,  entitled  '  Talee  in  Verse*'  In  1784 
he  produced  hie  '  Eaaay  on  Medals^'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  a  work  of  coDlide^ 
able  merit  for  the  time,  though  now  of  little  use,  but  in  whioh  Piokerton 
is  stated  to  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  assiatance  of  the  lats  Mr. 
Douca  and  another  friend  It  has  been  twice  reprinted  sinos  with 
improvements. 

In  1786  he  gave  to  the  world,  under  the  '  nom  de  guerre '  of  Robert 
Heron,  an  octavo  volume  of  *  Letters  on  literature,'  in  which  some 
singular  opinions  on  the  value  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writen  were 
attempted  to  be  made  still  more  startling  by  a  new  and  very  strsoge 
system  of  spelling,  in  whioh  however  the  inventor  had  the  good  s«dso 
not  to  persevere  after  it  had  answered  ita  temporary  purpose.  Tkii 
book  procured  Pinkerton  the  aoquaintanoe  of  Horace  Walpole,  sod 
through  him  of  Qibbon  and  other  distinguished  literary  chArsoten. 
His  next  publication  was  one  which  has  retained  iu  intere»t  andvslus, 
his  'Ancient  Scotish  Poems,  never  before  in  printi  from  the  MS. 
Collections  of  Sir  Richard  Maithind  of  Lethiagton,  Knight,'  2  vola 
8vo,  Loudon,  1786.  It  is  a  mistake  to  deaoribe  thii  work  as  a  liUrsry 
forgery,  as  has  sometimee  been  done ;  the  poems  fit>ra  the  Maitland 
and  Bannatyne  manuscripts)  of  whicli  it  oonsistsi  are  all  genuios. 
[MaiTLAirn,  Sib  Riohabd.J  It  is  here  however,  in  a  <  List  of  all  tht 
Scotish  Poets,  wiUi  Brief  Remarks,'  that  he  makea  his  confeaaiou  of 
the  forgery  of  several  p&ecea  in  the  previoua  collection. 

In  1787,  besides  a  compilation  in  2  vols.  12mo  entitled  'The  Treuoiy 
of  Wit,'  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Bennet,  he  produesd 
the  first  edition  of  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  tbt 
Scythians  or  Goths,'  8vo,  a  work  whioh,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrivee,  exhibits  much  ingcDoity 
and  various  learning.  Here  he  first  announced  that  strong  anti-Celtic 
feeling  which  colours  all  his  historioal  and  antiquarian  disquisition!, 
and  whioh  made  him  so  many  enemies.  This  publication  was  followed 
in  1789  by  a  collection  of '  Livea  of  Scottish  Saints/  8vo,  in  Latin ;  an 
edition  of  Barbour's  poem  of '  The  Bruce,'  8  vols.  8vo ;  and  by  one  of 
hid  moat  important  works,  *  An  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Sootlund, 
preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  HI.,'  2  vola.  8vo  (with  the  *DisierUUon 
on  the  Ooths'  appended).  This  inqmry  (which  was  reprinUd,  along 
with  the  *  DissertaUon,'  in  1794,  and  again  in  1814),  with  all  ths 
perversity  or  want  of  judgment  on  some  points  by  which  it  ii  dis- 
figured, is  atill  a  very  valuable  work  for  the  many  curioua  documenti 
it  contains,  all  rare,  and  some  of  them  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  a 
printed  form.  It  was  succeeded  by  *  The  Medallic  Historv  of  Eoglsnd, 
to  the  Revolution,'  4to»  1790  ;  'Scotish  Poems,'  reprinted  from  scarce 
editions,  8  vols.  8vo,  1792 ;  *  loonographia  Scotica,  or  PortraiU  of 
Illustrious  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  Biographical  Notes.'  2  vola  Sro, 
1795-97;  and 'The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Acoesiion  of  ths 
House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary,'  2  vols.  4to,  1797,  another  work  of 
original  reaearch  and  graat  importance,  although  moat  rspuUiTely 
written,  from  an  unfortunate  fancy  of  imitating  Oibbon  which  haJ 
taken  possession  of  the  author.  Prefixed  to  this  work  is  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  with  spegtaoles  on,  and  surrounded  by  his  books,  with 
an  insoription  which  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  he  was  aa  yet  cnlj  m 
hia  thirty-eighth  year :  and  he  waa  certainly  entitled  to  take  to  himselx 
the  credit  of  a  large  amount  of  literary  performance  for  that  age. 

After  the  death  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Orford  in  1797,  Piokerton 
communicated  notes  of  his  conversation  in  a  series  of  .p^)ers  to  the 
<  Monthly  Magasine,'  which  he  afterwards  collected  and  publlshsd 
along  with  a  memoir  of  Walpole,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  under  the  title  of 
<Walpoliana.'  His  next  pubUcation  was  'The  Scottish  Gallery,  or 
Portraite  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their  Characters,'  8vo, 
1799.  In  1802  appeared  the  first  edition  of  hia  '  Modem  Oeography, 
digested  on  a  new  plan,'  in  2  vols.  4to,  a  second  edition  of  which, 
extending  to  8  voUC,  waa  brought  out  in  1807.  ^here  is  also  an 
abridgment  of  this  work  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

In  1802  Piokerton  left  England,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  rsiided 
chiefly  in  Paris,  continuing  however  to  give  occupation  to  the  press  of 
his  native  countiy  with  his  usual  industry.  Two  thick  but  not  vei7 
well-filled  oofcavos,  entitled  *  ReooUeotioDS  of  Paria  in  the  Tears  1802-3* 
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4-6/  whieh  be  imblbhed  ai  London  in  1906,  exposed  ham  to  iMieh 
ridicaleby  ibe  FrsDobified  style  of  thinking  and  «Br  of  'peiit^naltMBbip' 
nffeoted  bf  the  quondam  laboriom  antnqnary.  Retennftog  bowever  to 
hU  proper  beet»  be  commeaeed  m  1808  Ihb  greidt  ^Oetoeral  OoUeotion 
of  Veyagee  and  Teavela,*  whioh  w»  oompletod  m  16  toIs.  4to  in  1613. 
TUi  was  aseompanied  by  a  '  New  Modem  Aittas/  pubUebed  ia  i^arte, 
vbicb  was  began  in  1869  and  finnhed  in  1816 ;  and  wbile  oeeopied 
witb  tfaeie  eompilayona  be  also  found  time  to  write  bis  '  Peltmlogj,  or 

*  Treatise  en  Hooks,'  wbich  appeared  in  2  Yohi  Sve  in  1611,  and  vas 
Ui  bHt  origbi^  tvetk.    He  died  at  P^ns  en  ibe  l«th  of  MaMb  1«26. 

Tbe  above  detail  of  bit  litenny  labours  is  evidenee  anffieisBt  that 
Piakertea  teas  no  ordinsty  man;  and  bis  best  perTormanoeSy  aaob  as 
his  '  DisaBrtatWD/  bis  *  Enquiry;  bis  *  Bktory,'  and  bis  edilien  of  the 

*  Maklaad  Poems,'  wiltb  all  tbeir  fanlts,  not  only  overflow  witb  ovrioHS 
lesroing,  but  bear  upon  tbem  the  ianpressioa  of  a  vigorous  and  oiigiBsl 
wad.  fiis  vi^eaee  and  degmatism^  Ins  strogaaoe  and  self-ooaoeit, 
hJm  pugaaeity  and  eontenpt  for  all  wbo  dissented  from  bis  tiews,  and 
abere  ail  bis  sballew  and  petulant  slttat^  vpon  tbe  eonuBon  oreed  in 
religion  and  morals,  are  however  uefaappily  even  vere  proosinent 
tlwa  Ms  lesmiag  and  ingeDufty.  Two  ootavo  Tolnmes  oi  bis  oorrea- 
pondtnee  were  pafalishad  in  18S0,  tiie  contents  of  whieb  bowerer  are 
of  little  intereat 

PIKTELLI,  BAOCIO>  the  arobiteot  of  tbe  Cspelia  SMina.  He  is 
supposed  to  bave  been  a  Florentine.  He  was  very  active  in  Rosm  in 
tbe  poatiaoate  of  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  for  wboca  tbe  Cspelbi  Sistina 
was  bsdit.  Tbie  cbapel  arebiteotnraUy  is  of  little  iaterest,  but  as 
f»mtsining  some  of  tbe  greatest  woiks  of  modem  paintiDg  it  is  of 
oollstderable  importsnce  in  tbe  bistoryof  art;  itisaeiaiple  rsotau- 
galar  oUong,  with  a  vaulted  roof:  132  feet  8  inohea  long,  48  feet 
wide,  and  67  feet  10  inohes  high.  <See  (Sroand-pkn  and  fiectjooa  in 
tbe  Appendix  No.  14  to  tbe  Third  Beportof  tbe  OomtaiBsioaers  en 
the  Fine  Arts.)  Tbe  freseo  of  the  'Last  Judgment,'  by  Msobel 
Angela^  on  tbe  altai^wall,  is  47  feet  1  taob  in  height,  and  4^  feet  wide. 
The  obapel  was  built  in  1478  ;  the  fkeeoo  was  painted  in  1M8-41,  for 
Ptope  Paul  III.  The  Sistiae  Chapel  is  tbe  especial  ebapel  ef  the  pope, 
and  the  Churcb  eeremoaies  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent^  and  of  tbe 
Holy  Week,  are  always  perfimned  in  it ;  tbe  eenitiny  also  of  the  votes 
for  tbe  popedom  tskes  phice  in  this  obapel,  when  ^  Conclave  is  held 
in  the  Vatican.  Before  the  ezeontion  ef  tbe  *  LsA  Judgment,'  tano 
boriaontal  seriss  of  peintings  went  round  tbe  cbapel  belew  tbe  wln- 
doa«,  of  which  there  are  six  on  each  aide ;  the  upper  is  a  seriss  fivtai 
tbe  Old  and  New  TesUments,  ilJnstnting  tbe  sets  of  Moses  awl  ef 
Christ;  tbe  second,  or  lower,  consists  ef  imitaJUons  ef  baaginga,  wiib 
the  arms  of  Sixtus  IV.  The  side  walk  remein  as  they  were  originally 
painted,  and  on  great  festivals  of  tbe  Church  the  pamted  iMngiagB 
need  to  be  formerly  covered  by  tbe  tapeetries  made  for  tbe  purpose 
from^  tbe  oelebrated  cartoons  of  Relhelle  wbieb  are  now  preserved 
in  tbe  corridor  in  the  museum  of  tbe  Vatican,  built  for  them  by 
Leo  XU.;  they  were  pUced  in  tbe  museum  by  Pica  VII.  in  1614>  in 
the  apartments  of  Pius  V.  There  are  twenty-two  tapestriee  in  all, 
but  only  ten  are  in  the  style  and  of  the  sues  of  the  eartoens  at 
Hampton  Court ;  tha  rest  were  not  ordered  4r  parohaaed  for  tbe 
Siatine  Cbapel  The  subject  of  these  ten  is  the  bistoiy  of  tbe 
Apostles;  snd  besides  tbe  seven  at  Hampton  Court  tbeie  ars  tbe 
following  three  :^tbe  *  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen/  'St  Paul  in  Prison 
at  Philippi  during  tbe  Earthquake,'  and  tbe  '  Conrenion  of  St.  Paul/ 
The  ten  cartoons  of  these  tapestries  were  executed  in  1516  and  1514 
by  the  order  of  Leo  X.,  and  Raffaelle  received  for  tbem  about  fftiem 
ptmmdt  eadL  The  second  set  of  tapestries  of  tbe  *  Life  of  Ciirist,' 
which  are  larger  than  tbe  others,  are  supposed,  from  their  style  and 
their  bad  dtmwing,  to  bave  been  executed  from  catiooas  made  by 
Flemiah  Boasters,  probably  Van  Orlay  and  Michael  Coxis,  fhMn  stnaU 
sketches  by  Bafikelle,  and  certainly  not  firom  cartoons  fbom  RaflheUe's 
own  hands.  The  two  sets  are  called  'Delia  Seuola  Nuova'  and 
'  Delia  Seuola  Vcechla,'  those  ordered  by  Leo  X  being  of  tbe  '  BouoU 
Vecchia.' 

The  ceiling  of  tbe  Sistine  Cbapel  is  decorated  witb  tbe  freseoes 
executed  in  1512  by  Michel  Angelo,  illustrating  the  creation  of  man, 
tbe  fall,  and  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Michel  Angelo  intended 
to  paint  the  *  Fbll  of  Lucifer '  on  the  wall  opposite  the  '  Last  Judg* 
ment,'  but  this  design  was  never  carried  into  exeoutlon.  Tbe  whole 
series  of  illustrations  would  have  represented  the  complete  cycle  of 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  bis  finsl  salvation,  if  this  last  design 
bad  besn  executed;  it  would  have  offered  one  vast  'speculum  bumanaa 
salvationis,'  ss  such  a  ssries  was  termed  by  the  early  artists  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  it  repeatedly  occurs  in  early  manuscripts. 

Pintelli  was  the  priDcipol  architect  of  Sixtus,  snd  he  executed 
seversl  other  important  works  for  this  pope.  Between  the  years  1472 
and  1477  Pintelli  erected  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo,  in  tbe  church  of  which  he  built  a  beautiful  chapel  for  Dome- 
nice  della  Rovete,  cardinal  of  San  Clemente,  snd,  according  to  Vassri, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV. :  he  built  a  palace  for  the  same  cardinal  at  the 
Borgo  Vecchio.  About  1478-75  he  built  the  old  Libraiy  of  tbo 
Vatican :  Pktina  was  installed  by  Sixtus  as  librarian  in  1475.  Pktelli 
reatored  also  the  hospital  of  Santo  Splrito  in  Sassia,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1741.  He  built  also  the  Ponte  Sisto  over  the  Tiber;  the 
cburcbes  San  Pietro  in  VinouUs,  SanV  Agostino,  Santa  Maria  della 
Pas«j  and  Sant'  Apostolo  (since  rebuilt) ;  and  probably  Ban  Pietro  in 


tfoaiorio  and  San  Jaoopo  were  beik  frcffn  bis  desigi^  In  1480 
PiateUi  etreagthened  tbe  celebrated  church  and  convent  of  San  Frnn- 
oesoo  s*  Assist  by  raming  enormous  bettressss  sgaast  4be  noctben 
walla. 

Dr.  Oaye  (Knnstblatt,  1886)  attributes  some  oObnr  woibs  in  Rome 
toPittteUi,andbebasshown  that  after  the  deat^  of  Sixtus,  bi  1484^ 
be  went  to  Urbino  to  continue  the  dneal  pataee  of  TJMao,  wblA 
Luoianus  LaaaiaDna  of  SfaivonU  bnd  been  engaged  wpon  ikom  1468 
until  1488,  for  Federico  II.,  duke  of  Uririne.  PmtelU  may  bave 
zemained  at  Urbino  until  1461,  when  be  bo3t  tbecborch  of  Santa 
Maria  deUe  Graaie  at  Sioigaglia,  for  tbe  Dnke  (Movanid  ddte  {b^vere. 
He  probably  died  at  Urbino,  vri»ie  be  was  apparently  UHMraliBed,  m 
be  took  tbeeumame  of  Uibinas.  He  appears  to  bave  been  intuenced 
by  the  style  of  BruneUescbi  in  his  designs,  in  which  tbers  am  still 
characteristics  of  tbe  previously  prcvsiling  pointed  mx^itectUM.  His 
works  are  s%id  to  be  well  eonstmeted,  as  appean  from  tbe  cnficla  of 
Sant'  Agostino  and  tbe  Ponte  Sisto,  still  in  psrA»ct  vtate  of  pre- 
nervation. 

PINTO,  FERNAM  MfiNDEZ,  a  celebntpd  Portaguese  tmx^^ 
wsB  bom  at  Montomoro-Veiho,  nesr  Coimbra,  ef  otsecurs  ptfrants^ 
about  1610.  He  entered  the  service  of  a  PoitaguessgetttlettMi,  in 
wbioh  be  continued  eighteen  montbs.  An  advientnrs,  by  wUcbhe 
bad  well  nigh  lost  his  lii(»,  but  which  be  does  not  dis^loss^  obliged 
bim  to  emigrate,  and  be  ssited  in  a  vessel  bound  for  the  fiast  Indiel. 
Scsrceiy  however  bsd  be  lost  sight  of  ^e  coast  of  Pottogal  when 
the  vessel  was  attecked  and  plusdersd  by  pirates,  «Ad  PieHio  unM 
obliged  to  return  to  Lisbon,  where  be  ^teted  the  ssrviee  ef  DoiA 
Frane&Bce  de  Fark.  Some  time  after,,  with  tbe  eKpecta»ion  of  teak«e* 
bis  fortune,  be  embarked  for  Indfa^  and  arrived  at  Din  in  1687,  wbem 
he  enlisted  among  i^  crew  of  a  vessel  designed  to  ^tuise  agakiet  tbe 
Turks.  He  was  captured  at  the  oMtunee  ef  «bs  Red  Sea,  can4ed  te 
2ICocba»fnd  there  sold  to  a  C9rsek  renegade,  cttd  aftsrwavds  to  a  J^ 
in  wbeee  peeseaaion  be  ressained  tiU  be  was  gsdeemed  by  the  PdrfMi- 
guese  goveiuor  of  Onraa,  who  pvcmred  bim  the  tesans  of  going  te 
India.  On  bis  return  to  tAiat  country,  Pinto  aMit  at  Qea  Kbe  captidn- 
general  of  Malacca^  Pedro  de  Faria,  who  took  hisa  itfto  his  service,  and 
gav«  bim  the  ooaanssMi  of  a  email  vessel  esMphtyed  bi  the  trade  Witb 
China.  Having  been  attecked  at  the  mouth  ef  tbe  ritel'  ef  Ldiger  by 
a  Cbineae  piiwto,  wbo  boarded  and  plundered  bis  veiM^  Ffeto, 
tboisgh  wounded,  aucoeeded  in  mining  bis  eeotoe,  and  anf^r^  et 
Pattan,  en  tbe  gulf  of  Siam. 

Antonio  de  Faria  (a  brother  of  PedroS  on  bearing  the  tfe%t  ef  llhe 
Ices  ef  tbe  vnassi,  swors  be  would  bn^  bis  k^Mge,  and  beving 
enlisted  a  crew  of  Pmtuguees  adventutetn,  snd  Pinto  «moMr  thete, 
he  eailed  from  Pntten  en  the  lOtb  ef  May,  IMO.  Tbe  Chinese  pirate 
wsa  overti^en,  bis  Vessel  captured,  and  bimsslf  put  to  death,  fioa 
this  period  Pinte's  life  seems  to  bave  been  one  of  constent  vicbnftudea. 
fie  was  one  day  the  aaaster  ef  conntlees  tiensnres,  on  tbe  toek%  frosn- 
iag  in  captivity.  In  tbe  intervals  be  was  employed  nn  n  taiilnSon  to 
Japan,  and  in  other  impvrtant  trantaeticns,  wbteb  be  fMly  describes 
in  his  work.  Heeeenas  even  to  have  entered  at  one  time  the  Jesuit 
convent  at  Makeca,  a  eirsunntanoe  which  ekplains  why  the  eariiest 
account  of  bis  travels  is  found  in  tbe  first  eiAleetfbn  of  tb^ir  lettetn, 
published  »  Italian,  at  Venice^  hi  lff65,  in  letters  wHUM  by  bfm, 
and  dated  from  the  convent  He  vtis  prevent  at  tb«  death  of  Ss^ 
Francisco  Xavier ;  and  Lucena,  in  bia  Lifb  of  that  saint  <*  Ulateria  da 
Vida  do  Padre  Frsneisoo  Xavier,'  LSsb.,  1600),  adbiite  that  be  derived 
most  of  his  infocmation  Ikcm  papers  prscured  from  PintoM  ilridow. 
After  twenty-one  years'  residence  in  various  parte  of  tbe  Ekst  Ibdies, 
China,  Japan,  Suun,  ftc,  Pinto  returned  to  bis  nsllve  country  fh  1558 
(28th  of  September).  He  died  at  Almada,  near  Lisbon,  On  tJie  8th 
of  July,  1588.  The  history  of  his  travels  and  adventures  tvns 
vrritten  for  the  amusement  of  bis  cbildken.  It  abounds  in  gross 
exaggeration,  and  although  thde  can  be  ne  doubt  that  Pinto  visited 
tiie  countries  which  he  describes,  it  is  also  sn  aseerteined  faet  tbht 
meet  of  his  desoriptiens  are  altogether  iaMginaiy,  and  that  whatever 
curious  and  itaapertant  matter  is  contained  in  bit  work  is  sdulterated 
with  idle  and  extravagant  fictiona  His  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Calemplvy,  where^  he  tells  na,  **he  saw  the  tombs  of  tbe  empeknrs  of 
Cbma,"  and  his  rente  by  land  tbmugb  part  ef  tiie  Chinete  en^pbie, 
ace  of  this  kindk  Pbito's  tfentehi  were  not  published  until  mAny  yearn 
after  his  deaths  by  Francisco  de  Andrade,  Lisboto»  16U,  iti  4to,  under 
the  title  of  *  Peicgrina^ani  de  Femam  Mendea  Pintis'  fte.  Sik  yeaii 
after  they  were  translated  into  Spanish  by  fVanoiseo  de  Heneta,  Wh6 
added  a  pre&|oty  dieeoniie,  intended  to  estobliib  the  autbentieity  of 
the  narraUve,  Mad.,  1680,  IbL  They  were  translated  into  Fluneb  by 
Bernard  Figuier  (Peris,  1688  and  1640^  in  4tC|  and  1880,  8  tolft.  8to), 
and  into  English  by  H.  Oogan  (London,  1668,  and  1692)  in  f»L).  There 
are  also  editions  of  the  originsl  Portuguese  wntk  (Lisb.«  1678, 1711, 
1785,  snd  1762),  witb  the  *  Itinerario  de  Antonio  Tenceilro.' 

PINTURrCCHIO,  BBRNARDl'NO,  or  BERNARDINO  BBTTI, 
was  bom  in  1454  at  Perugia.  He  was  a  disolple  of  Pietto  Perugino, 
under  whom  he  made  great  ptognu,  and  was  often  employed  by  hii 
master  as  his  assistant  He  painted  chiefly  bi8toi>y(  btit  be  also 
pamted  grotesque  subjects,  snd  be  exoelled  in  portenits.  Anibng  hii 
best  portraits^  peculiar  praise  is  given  to  those  of  popes  Pius  11. 
and  Innocent  VIII.,  of  Oiulia  Famese^  Cesate  Borgia,  and  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.    He  exaouted  numerous  worka  at  Borne  and  other 
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citifls  of  Italy.  His  manner  was  singular;  he  not  only  ^liBhedhis 
I>ainting8  very  highly,  but  endeavoured  to  give  them  greater  splendonr 
by  introdueing  rioh  gilding  blended  with  arohiteetural  oraamentBy 
painted  so  as  to  refemble  high  relief,  a  style  incompatible  with  true 
taste  and  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  history.  His  most  celebrated 
performance  is  the  histoiy  of  Pius  IL,  painted  in  ten  oompartmente^ 
m  the  library  of  Siena,  in  which  Kaffaelle,  then  a  yery  young  man, 
and  his  fellow-student  under  Pietro  Pemgino,  gave  him  aome  assist- 
ance. The  last  work  that  he  executed  was  a  Nativity  for  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Francis  at  Siena,  respoctiiig  which  a  story  is  told  by  Yasaii, 
which  seems  eminently  absurd  and  improbable.  The  monks,  he  says, 
assigned  Pinturiechio  a  chamber  where  he  might  woi^  undisturbed, 
from  which,  at  his  request,  they  removed  the  furniture,  except  a  large 
old  chest  quite  decayed  by  time.  This  too  he  insisted  shotdd  be 
removed,  in  doing  which  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  found  to  contain 
600  pieces  of  gold.  This  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  monks,  but 
the  arUst,  sa^  these  writers,  was  so  grieved  that  he  had  lost  the 
treasure  by  hu  obstinately  insisting  ou  the  removal  of  tho  chest,  that 
he  died  of  vexation,  December  11,  1513.  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
a  *  Madonna  and  Child,*  and  a  '  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,'  by  Mm. 

PIOMBO,  6EBASTIAN0  DEL,  an  eminent  pahiter,  both  of  por- 
trait and  history,  was  bom  in  14S5  at  Venice,  whence  he  was  called 
also  'Venesiano.'  His  surname,  according  to  Lansi,  was  Luciano, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  be  was  known  by  it  in  his  own  time, 
or  that  he  ever  marked  his  pictures  with  it  On  his  principal  perform- 
ance in  oil,  the  '  Baising  of  Lazarus,'  the  words  '  Sebastianus  Venetus 
fadebat '  appear  in  characters  do  doubt  traced  by  himselt  He  was  a 
skilful  musician,  particularly  on  the  lute^  but  abandoned  that  acience 
for  painting,  the  rudiments  of  which  he  acquired  under  Bellini,  but 
afterwards  became  the  disciple  of  Qioi^one,  whose  style  of  colouring 
he  carefully  studied  and  suooeasfully  imitated.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  to  which  his  powers  were  peculiarly 


adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldly  designed  and  full  of  character ;  the 
heads  and  hands  are  admirably  drawn,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  colour 
and  extraordinary  reliefl  The  most  &mouB  of  his  works  in  this  class 
were  portraits  of  Qiulia  Gonsiga,  the  fEivourite  of  Cardinal  Hippolito 
de'  Medidy  which  by  writers  of  that  age  was  called  a  divine  pwform- 
ance,  and  of  Pietro  Aretino. 

The  fimt  historical  picture  which  estabUshed  his  reputation  was  the 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  San  Gio.  Crisoatomo,  a;t  Venice,  which 
fh>m  its  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring  has  frequently  been  mi*- 
taken  for  a  work  by  Gioxgione.  SebastiBno  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  merchant  who  traded  at  Venice,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  ornamenting  his  palace  of  the  Famesina,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Baldsssare  PeruxB,  where  RaffiMlle  had  painted  his  celebrated 
Galates.  Thus  painting  in  competition,  he  found  his  own  defidenoy 
of  invention,  to  remedy  which  he  studied  the  antique^  and  obtained 
the  instruction  and  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo.  Indeed  -it  is  said 
that  that  illustrious  painter,  growing  jealous  of  the  fame  of  KaffiMlle^ 
availed  himself  of  the  powers  of  Sebastiano  as  a  oolourist^  in  the  hope 
that^  assisted  by  his  composition,  Piombo  might  successfully  rival  the 
efforts  of  Urbino.  Michel  Angelo  sooordingly  furnished  the  designs 
for  the '  Pietk,'  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuali  at  Viterbo ;  and  the 
'  Transfiguration '  and  the  '  Flagellation '  in  San  Pietro,  in  Montorio, 
at  Rome,  the  execution  of  which  however  in  consequence  of  Piombo's 
tedious  mode  of  proceedings  occupied  six  years.  The  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  and  the  grandeur  of  Michel  Angelo's  compo- 
sition and  design  in  these  celebrated  productions,  were  the  objects  of 
universal  surprise  and  applause. 

At  this  time  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medid  commissioned  RafiBftelle  to 
paint  his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  being  desirous  of  pre- 
senting an  altar-piece  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  he  was 
arohbiahop,  he  engaged  Sebastiano  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  of  the  same  dimendons.  Vasari  states  that  in  the  oompo- 
dtion  of  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Michel  Angelo;  and.  in  the 
magnificent  collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
there  were  two  careful  sketches  of  the  Lazarus,  made  by  Michel 
Angelo  and  several  slighter  ones  of  other  parts  of  the  design.  On  its 
completion  the  picture  was  publidy  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  competition 
with  the  Transfiguration,  and  it  exdted  general  admiration,  although 
thus  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  crowning  glory  of  Raf- 
fjielle's  pendL  It  was  sent  to  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne  for  which  it 
was  painted,  and  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when 
it  was  removed,  by  the  regent  of  France^  into  the  Orleans  collection. 
Having  been  brought  to  England  irith  the  rest  of  that  collection  in  1792, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  late  J.  J.  Angerstdn,  Esq.,  for  two  thousand 
guineas;  and  is  now  depodted  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  was  painted 
on  wood,  but  has  been  transferred  to  canvas ;  its  size  is  twelve  feet 
dx  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  wide. 

Sebastiano  was  greatly  patronised  by  Pope  Clement  VII,  who  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  papd  signet,  whidi  was 
the  cause  of  his  name,  Del  Piombo,  in  alludon  to  thelead  of  the  seal. 
This  post  rendering  it  neoessaiy  that  he  should  assume  a  religious 
habit,  he  abandoned  the  profeadon  of  n  painter,  and  was  thenceforth 
called  FraSebaatiano  del  Piombo.  Hislastwcrk  was  the  chapel  of  the 
Chigi  family,  in  SanU  Maria  del  Popolo,  which  he  left  imperfect  and 
it  was  afterwards  finished  by  Francisco  SalviaU.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
at  Rome,  in  1647,  si  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.    He  is  said  to  have 


been  the  inventor  of  painting  upon  walla  with  oil-colour,  sDd  of  pn- 
venting  the  colours  from  becoming  dark  by  applying,  m  ths  int 
instance,  a  mixture  of  mastic  and  Grecian  pitch,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  plaster  composed  of  quick-lime,  pitch,  and  mastie. 

Besides  his  masterpiece,  'The  Raising  of  Lazarus,'  the  Nstioml 
Gallery  possesses  his  cdebrated  portrdt  of  Giulia  Gonnga,  "a  dlTint 
picture  Vasari  calls  it,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Borghese  Gal- 
lery: the  picture  is  really  a  representation  of  St.  A^tht,  bat 
may  be  a  portrdt.  The  nationd  collection  also  oontdns  a  pictait 
entitled  'Portrdts  of  Sebastiano  dd  Piombo  and  the  Cardind  Ippollto 
de'  Medid,*  which  is  attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Sebastiaoo,  though 
as  it  was  entitled,  when  it  hung  in  the  Bo^ghese  Gallery,  'fiorgis  ud 
Macchiavelli,'  and  attributed  to  Rafi^Ue,  both  the  painter  and  the 
portrdts  must  be  ccndclered  somewhat  doubtfiil :  like  the  former 
picture  it  was  bequeated  to  the  nation  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carr. 

PIOZZI,  HRS.,  was  originally  Miss  Esther  Lynch  Sdusbory,  being 
the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.,  of  Bodvd  in  Gamarvonihirc, 
where  she  was  bom  in  1789.  Her  good  looks  and  vivadty  mtIt 
acquired  her  some  distinction  in  the  London  worid  of  fashion,  wfaia 
ended  in  her  marriage,  in  1768,  to  Mr.  Henry  Thrde,  sa  opulent 
brewer  in  South wark,  and  then  one  of  the  members  for  that  boroo^ 
It  was  soon  after  she  became  Mrs.  Thrde  that  her  aoquaiotineeintii 
Dr.  Johnson  commenced,  which  is  the  droomstance  to  'dudi  htr 
name  principally  owes  any  place  it  may  hold  in  the  anosla  of  oar 
literature.  But  Thrale  having  died  in  1781,  his  widow  retired,  dtb  her 
four  daughters,  to  Bath,  and  there,  having  met  with  an  Italian  mfm 
master,  of  the  name  of  Gabriel  Piosd,  fell  in  love  with  and  manied 
him  in  178i ;  and  that  proceeding,  from  which  her  old  fnend  eaneitly 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  produced  a  complete  ruptnie  betveea 
them  a  short  time  before  Johnson's  death.  This  neverthelees  did  not 
prevent  Mrs.  Piozd  from  publishing,  in  1786,  an  octavo  volume  of 
gosdp,  entitled  *  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  daring  the  Uit 
Twenty  years  of  his  life.'  Many  things  in  this  publication  gave  gmt 
offence  to  Boswell  and  Johnson's  other  friends,  who  profend  to 
regard  it  aa  having  been  prompted  mainly  by  feminine  spite  id 
revenge ;  but  dthough  there  was  ample  matter  in  its  inaoonraoieB  ud 
misrepresentations  for  this  condudon,  there  was  also  ground  for  aope 
retdiation  ftom  the  other  aide ;  and  the  view  which  a  large  portin 
of  the  public  took  of  the  feud  between  the  parties  may  be  seen  ia  Dr. 
Wolcott's  (Peter  Plndai^s)  satiriod  poem  entitled  'Bony  and  Piod.' 
Meanwhile  Mra  Piozd  followed  up  her  first  book  by  another,  173S, 
entitled  '  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Samud  Johnson,'  in  2  toU  Sto. 
But  before  this  she  had  gone  with  her  husband  to  Florence,  and  tM 
in  conjunction  with  three  gentlemen,  named  Meny,  Greathead,  lad 
Parsons  (the  once  famous  but  now  dmoat  forgotten  founders  of  the  Delli 
Crusca  school  of  poetry),  she  printed  but  did  not  pubUsh,  in  1766,  a  col- 
lection of  ineces  in  prose  and  verse^  under  the  title  of  '  The  FloreotiDe 
MisoeUany.'  Mrs.  Pioad's  other  works  aze^ '  Observations  sod  B^» 
tions  made  in  the  course  of  a  journey  through  Firanoe,  Italy,  asd 
Germany,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1789;  'British  Synonymy,  or  sn  Attempt  at 
regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  Familiar  Conversation,'  2  tola.  M 
1794;  and  'Retrospection,  or  a  Beview  of  the  most  striking  id 
important  Events,  Characters,  Situations^  and  thdr  Gonseqa«B« 
which  the  last  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  have  presented  to  the  riev  oc 
Mankind,'  2  vols.  4to,  1801.  She  is  sdd  to  have  dec  oontriboM 
many  anonymous  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  periodieii 
publications  of  her  day ;  but  it  has  generally  been  admittd  tUt 
nothing  she  wrote  at  a  later  date  is  so  good  as  some  poems  *1k  ^ 
tributed  so  early  as  in  1766  to  the  volume  of  '  Miscellsnies*  puhbihed 
by  Anna  Maria  WilUams,  particularly  one  called  'The  Tbne  Win- 
ings,'  the  superior  merit  of  which,  rather  than  any  proper  aathontj 
for  the  &ct,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  she  was  materidly  assisted  in  lU 
compodtion  by  her  friend  Johnson.  Her '  Remdns,'  edited  by  A.  Hsr- 
ward,  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1861,  Mrs.  Piosd  survived  her  B«ofl^ 
husband,  and  died  at  Clifton  near  Bristol,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1921. 

PIPPI,  GIULIO.    [Giulio  Romano.] 

PIRANE'SI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  most  diitifr 
guished  artists  of  the  last  century,  and  in  bis  own  pecoliar  vvi 
unrivalled,  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1720.  At  the  age  of  eigfate«D.  u 
was  sent  by  Ms  father  (who  was  a  mason)  to  study  arehitectoit » 
BomCi  To  this  study  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm,  aodis 
bdng  summoned  to  return  home,  he  refused,  observing  ^^  r^ 
with  its  monuments  was  the  birth-place  of  his  talent.  On  tfaii.  ■>i' 
father  withdrew  his  dlowance,  but  instead  of  bdng  tamed  isv> 
Bubnusdon,  or  at  dl  discouraged,  the  young  artist  soon  >^^ 
1741)  brought  out  his  first  work  on  triumphid  arches,  bridsei,  ■» 
other  architectord  remdns  of  antiquity.  This  production  in*^^ 
establidied  his  reputation,  the  engravings  being  treated  ^'^^^ 
mastery,  and  being  dtogether  so  deddedly  superior  to  any  v^ 
representations  of  similar  subjects^  as  to  make  an  epoch  in  cbai^o- 
graphy  and  architeoturd  delineation ;  which  latter  had  till  then  tco 
dmost  uniformly  very  coarse,  tasteless,  and  indpid,  and  nowhere  mor> 
so  than  in  Itdy  itself.  With  oocadond  ezaggeratton  of  chiaroiciin) 
and  eifect,  there  is  great  vigour  of  execution  in  Piranesi's  prodadv:^ 
which  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  his  singular  manner  of  *<>f^^'| 
being  his  usud  practice  to  draw  his  aubject  at  once  upon  the  p»> 
itself,  and  complete  it  dmost  entirely  ^  etchiqg  in  aqiiafoi4i%  ^]^ 
very  little  assistance  from  the  graver.    Hence  his  works  an  lo*'^ 
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by  a  freedom  And  spirit  thai  een  oiherwiee  hudly  be  preeerved.  The 
Borne  dronmeUDoe  aUo  Moonnta  for  that  avtoniahing  n^iditj  of  exe* 
cation  which  enabled  him  to  prodaoe^  within  leaa  than  forty  yMrs, 
about  two  thousand  engraTingBy  moet  of  them  of  yeiy  large  dimeDslona 
and  full  of  detail 

It  is  tme  he  waa  not  wholly  without  help  from  other  handa^  for  all 
his  children  (three  sons  and  two  daughters)  were  brought  up  by  him 
to  assist  him  in  his  labours ;  and  he  had  likewise  several  pupils,  among 
others  PirolL  [Fiboli,  Toiocaso.]  Still  such  aid  must  hare  been 
oomparatiyely  inoonaiderabley  since  it  is  evident  from  the  peculiar 
mamier  and  spirit  whioh  pervade  his  works,  and  which  were  never 
caught  by  any  of  his  scholars,  that  his  plates  must  have  been  executed 
chiefly  by  his  own  hand.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal 
works:— 'Arehitectura  Bomana,'  208  plates,  4  yoUb,  atlas  folio; 
*  Fasti  Conaulares  Triumphalesque  Romanorum ;' '  Antichita  d'Albano,' 
35  platea;  *  Campus  Martius,'  &c.,  54  plates; '  Magnifioenaa  dei  Romani,' 
44  platea; '  Vedute  di  Boma,'  2  yola^  180  platea  of  modem  buildings 
at  Rome;  'Collection  of  Candelabra,  Yaaea,'  &c.;  'Colleotion  of 
.Chimney-pieoeB,'  a  series  of  moet  splendid  designs;  'Carceri  d'Inyen- 
xione/  16  plates,  filled  with  exceedingly  wild  but  moet  picturesque 
conoeptiona ;  'A  Collection  of  Ancient  Statuea  and  Busts^'  850  subjects; 
'The Trajan  and  Antonine  Columns ;'  'Antiquities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii'  A  complete  set  of  hia  works  (comprising  many  not 
here  entmierated)  amounta  to  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  folio  volumes, 
many  of  which  are  of  unusually  large  dimensions^  some  of  them  being 
on  double  elephant  paper,  and  the  platea  opening  to  ten  feet  in  length. 
Their  contents  afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  antiquity,  both 
as  regarda  architecture  and  sculpture;  and  indeed  his  'Magnificenaa' 
alcme,  containing  as  it  does  many  specimens  and  fragments  of  ancient 
architecture  till  tiien  littie  known,  and  so  different  from  the  usual 
routine  examples  of  the  orders,  would  alone  have  sufficed  f6r  his  fuoae. 
Several  of  theae,  and  other  apeoimens  of  ancient  art  engraved  by 
him,  such  aa  vases,  candebU>ra,  fta,  have  been  siuce  copied  in  later 
works,  yet  even  where  they  have  been  correotiy  and  tastefully 
delineated,  they  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  same  subjects  as  touched 
by  PiraneeL 

In  addition  to  his  other  numerous  and  extensive  labours^  he  executed 
one  or  two  of  the  platea  in  the  '  Works '  of  Robert  Adam,  the  English 
architect^  where  their  superiority  to  the  rest  manifests  itself  very 
strongly.  Piranesi  did  not  execute  much  as  a  practical  architect: 
the  wonder  is,  that  he  ahould  have  found  time  to  accept  any  profes- 
sional engagements  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  he  did  so,  and  among 
the  churdies  which  he  waa  employed  by  Clement  XIII.  to  repair  or 
rebuild,  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  and  the  priory  of  Malta. 
It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  edifice  that  a  monument  by  An»>lini,  a 
life-sized  statue  of  him,  has  been  erected  to  ius  memoxy.  Piranesi 
died  at  Rome,  November  9, 1778. 

PIROLI,  TOMM  A'SO,  a  distinguished  Italian  designer  and  euppraver, 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1750.  He  was  the  pupil  of  GiambattiBta  PiranesL 
Among  Piroli's  numerous  prints,  mostly  etched  in  outline,  and  many 
in  the  chalk  manner,  the  following  are  the  most  interesting : — The 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  in  large 
slightly-shaded  outlines;  a  copy  of  Metsfs  prints  from  the  Last  Judg- 
ment m  the  same  chapel ;  the  story  of  Cupid  and  I^sohe,  from  the 
frescoes  of  RaffiMlle,  in  the  Fameaina ;  the  frescoes  of  Masaodo  in  the 
Brancacd  Chapel  at  Florence,  and  the  original  editions  of  Flaxman's 
outlines  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  JSachylus,  and  Dante,  which  were  first 
pubUahed  at  Rome.  His  drawing  is  correct  and  his  line  firm.  There 
are  also  several  sets  of  engravings,  after  remains  of  ancient  art,  by 
Piroliy  some  of  which  were  published  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  by  Franoesco 
and  Pietro  Piranesi,  sons  of  Qiambattista  Piranesi  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1824. 

PIBCXN,  ALEXIS^  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1689,  studied  the  law,  took 
his  degrees^  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town,  but  he 
afterwards  forsook  the  bar,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  gay  and  dissipated 
society.  Being  distressed  in  his  circumstances,  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
and  employed  himself  as  a  copyist,  and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  stage. 
He  produced  several  light  comedies  and  farces,  which  succeeded  very 
welly  but  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  tragedy.  At  fifty  years  of 
age  he  composed  his  drama  '  La  Mdtromanie,'  Uie  best  of  his  works, 
which  established  his  reputation  aa  a  writer.  He  had  been  himself  in 
his  youth  seised  by  a  kind  of  mania  for  writing  verse,  and  waa  there- 
fore a  competent  judge  on  the  aubject  Puon  had  much  ready  wit 
and  a  gjntLt  fisoility  for  repartee,  and  Ius  epigrams  were  veiy  celebrated 
in  his  time.  He  wrote  also  tales,  odes^  and  other  light  poetry,  most 
of  them  grossly  licentious,  according  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age^ 
which  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. :  before  his  death  however 
lie  had  expressed  his  regret  at  the  publication  of  some  of  his  more 
obscene  odes^  which  had  proved  a  bar  to  hia  being  received  among  the 
members  of  the  Acad^mie  FVancaisa  Piroo  may  be  considered  as 
a  representative  of  his  time  and  country,  witty,  thoughtless,  and 
licentiouB.  He  had  however  some  attractive  persoxial  qualities,  and  he 
found  friends  among  a  higher  order  of  men.  Montesquieu  obtained 
for  Firon  a  pension  from  tke  king  of  1000  livres;  the  Count  of  Livry, 
Ifaurepas,  uie  Duke  of  Nevers,  and  other  noblemen  also  patronised 
hhxu  He  married  at  a  mature  age  a  woman  of  mature  years,  and  lived 
very  happy  with  her  till  her  death.  Phron's  sight  was  very  weak,  and 
»  ffdl  which  he  had  in  the  park  of  the  Count  of  Livxy  hastened  his 


death  in  1778.  His  works  were  colleoted  without  discrimination,  and 
published  by  Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  7  vols.  8yo. 

PISA,  LEONARD  OF,  or  LEONARDO  FIBONACCI  (a  corruption 
of  filim  BonaecU),  was  the  son  of  one  Bonacd,  a  merchant  of  Pisa, 
and  waa  bom  some  time  in  the  12th  century.  He  states  that  his 
fiither  waa  employed  for  the  merchanta  of  his  own  city  at  the  custom- 
house of  an  African  port,  and  there  made  him  study  arithmetic ;  he 
afterwards  travelled  in  E^jpt,  Syria,  Qreece,  and  Provence,  and  from 
the  various  systems  of  numeration  whioh  he  saw  learnt  to  value  the 
Buperiority  of  the  Indian  method,  which  was  probably  that  which  his 
fatiior  had  taught  him.  His  inattention  to  matters  of  commerce,  and 
preference  for  mathematical  pursuits,  procured  for  him,  from  his 
countrymen,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  'Bigollone.'  His  'Liber 
Abbaa '  waa  first  written  in  1202,  and  with  additions  in  1228,  when  it 
was  dedicated  to  Michael  Scott.  The  'Practice  Qeometiia'  was 
written  in  1220.  Commandine  intended  to  have  published  the  latter, 
and  Bernard  the  former,  but  neither  eifected  his  purpose,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parte  which  Padoli  afterwards  used  [Pagioli, 
Lucas],  and  the  extensive  citations  in  the  notes  of  M.  librrs  second 
volume  of  his  'Histoire  dee  Sciences  Math,  en  Italia,'  nothing  of 
Fibonacci's  has  appeared.  There  was  also  a  work  on  square  numbers^ 
of  whioh  the  manuscript  is  known  to  have  existed  at  Florence  in  1768, 
but  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  '  liber  Abbaci '  is  a  work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra^  M.  Libri 
is  of  opinion  that  no  Christian  writer  can  be  shown  to  have  introduced 
the  Arabic  or  Indian  numerals  into  any  part  of  Christendom  before 
the  publication  of  tius  treatise.  Such  manuscripts  as  exist,  and  which 
seem  to  have  a  prior  date,  are  thought  by  him  to  have  been  written 
either  W  Jews  or  by  Spanish  Christians  among  the  Moors.  Dr.  Pea- 
cock ('EncycL  Metixip.,'  Arithmetic)  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Fibonacci's  works  were  the  earliest  in  which  these  figures  can  be 
traced.  It  is  remarkable  that  their  writer  waa  only  known  by  name 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  manuscripts  of  which  we 
now  speak  were  discovered  at  Florence  by  ToszettL  But  the  inten- 
tiona  A  Commandine  and  Bernard  ahow  that  they  were  known  at  an 
earlier  period. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  'liber  Abbaci,'  whioh  contains  the 
treatise  on  algebra,  has  been  cited  in  full  by  M.  libri  Any  one  who 
will  compare  it  with  Dr.  Rosen's  tranalation  of  Mohammed  ben  Musa 
wiU  see  a  resemblance  which  tends  to  confirm  the  general  supposition 
(which  also,  according  to  Cardan,  may  be  inferred  from  the  expreas 
words  of  Fibonacci  himself)  that  the  Arabic  work  just  named  was 
that  from  which  algebra  was  made  European,  though  there  ia  every 
appearance  of  the  avowed  translations  of  it  being  posteiior  to  Fibo- 
nacci But  the  latter  must  either  have  known  other  works,  or  have 
been  an  original  investigator  of  great  merit.  Several  things  known 
to  the  Hindoos,  but  not  mentioned  by  Ben  Muss,  are  contained  in  his 
writings.  He  may  have  come  to  these  l^  himself;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  name  of  the  Hindoos  is  frequentiy  mentioned  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  time  as  that  of  a  nation  excelling  in  these  branches 
of  study.  A  dose  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Fibonnad  would 
probablv  settie  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  himself 
enlarged  the  boundary  of  the  science,  or  aa  nothing  but  the  compiler 
of  Oriental  worka  His  merit  ii  great  either  way.  The  influence  of 
his  writings  was  long  felt  in  Italy,  whioh  became  from  his  time  the 
great  school  of  arithmetia 

PISA'NO  is  the  name  of  several  distinguished  artiste  of  Pisa  hi  the 
18th  centurv,  namely,  Qiunta,  Niccola^  Qiovanni,  and  Andrea  Pisano, 
Of  two  of  these  artists,  Niccola  and  his  aon  Qiovanni,  some  aocount 
has  already  been  given  under  Niocola  si  Piba. 

GiUNTA  PiBAiro  is  the  earliest  known  Tuscan  painter.  Niccola  was 
a  sculptor,  and  Qiunta  appears  to  have  preceded  hUn  for  a  time* 
though  he  waa  eventually  much  aurpassed  by  him  in  design ;  and  as 
they  were  contemporaries,  the  name  of  Niccola  accordingly  takes  the 
lead  in  the  Ust  of  celebrated  Tuscan  artists.  Qiunta  may  have  been 
bom  about  1180  or  1190.  He  is  said  to  have  learned  psinting  about 
1210,  from  some  Qreek  artists,  who  were  then  eii£^ic[ed  probably  at 
Pisa,  a  tradition  which  is  disputed  by  some  Italian  historians  of  art, 
who  suppose  that  Pisa  had  at  that  period  ite  native  artists.  The  arte 
were  ver^  active  at  Piu^  oiring  to  the  oonstruoticn  of  the  cathedral 
there,  wmch  was  commenced  in  1068. 

Qiunte  appears  to  have  attained  considerable  xepntetion,  for  VnA^ 
EUa  of  Cortona,  gei\eral  of  the  Minorites,  invited  him  about  1286,  or 
sooner,  to  Assist,  to  execute  some  works  there  in  the  upper  church  of 
San  Francesco.  There  are  stiU  some  remsins  of  the  paintings  of  Qiunte 
in  this  church,  sround  the  window  behind  the  altar.  He  painted  also  a 
Cruidfiixion  in  1236,  in  which  hs  introduced  the  portrait  of  Frat'  Elia. 
The  painters  of  this  time  were  acquainted  with  some  excellent  water- 
colour  medium,  for  another  Cruciflxion  at  Assisi,  with  other  figures, 
painted  upon  a  wooden  cross  in  the  church  of  Sante  Maria  degli 
Angdi,  by  Qiunta,  is  remarkably  solid  in  impaste  and  unaffected  by 
water ;  it  was  punted  probably  about  1286,  and  has  the  following 
inscription  upon  it,  according  te  the  restoration  auggested  by  Lanzi : 
— "/imte  Pisanua  /tmtini  me  fecii,^  Lansi  assumes  Qiunta  dl 
Qiustino  to  be  the  name,  from  the  occurrence  of  this  name  in  an  old 
manuscript  mentioned  by  Morrona  in  his  *Pisa  Hlustrata.'  Other 
existing  worka  ascribed  to  Qiunte  are— a  Crucifixion  in  San  Ranieri 
at  Pisa,  a  pioturB(a  panel)  of  Sainte  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gampo  Santc^ 
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m^  a  Mteiyritoui  of  Si.  Peter  in  the  ohurch  of  San  Franoesoo  afe 
Aflsisi  (it  is  engraved  by  LaBinio  in  tba  'Etniria  Bittxi'  of  LaBtrici). 
The  Gampo  Santo  was  built  or  oommenced  by  Giovanni  Fiaano  in 
11278.  ('  Arohseolog^oa^'  vol;  zziii  pt.  1.)  Qiunta  was  contemporary 
with  Qtiido  of  Siena  and'  Bonavaitaia  Berlingieri  of-  Lucca ;  and  all 
belong  to  Hba  Byaantine  school  in  style — brown  cfucnations,  positive 
colour  in  the  diapecies,  emaciated'  ikocB,  drawn  in  coane  ouliines 
-wiih  batohiugs  for  the  shadows,  aod^  elong«bed  extremities,  even  with 
occasional  short  thick  figures;  but  their  forma  are  genesaUy  attenuated 
and  emadalMk  This  meagreness  of  form  however,  often  h^d  an  his- 
torical and  ilhistmttve  signification ;  as  sorrow,  reeignajbion,  or  bodily 
snfTeriog  are  almost  exchisively  the  sentiments  eziM'eased  in  early 
paintings ;  as  we  also  generally  find  to  b^  the  case  in  manuscripts. 
These  peouliaritiea  of  stvle  were  not  much  improved  untU  the  time 
of  Qiotto,  and  not  whoN^  corrected  until  Afiasacdb,  two  oentunea  later 
than  QiuntB.  They  were,  says  Lana,  lauks  of  ike  times  rather  than 
of  the  men.  Mr.  W;  Y.  04/tley  possessed  an  old  italian  diatemper 
picture  of  the  Cruoifixh>n,  which  he  supposed  waa  a  work  by  Qiunta. 
Vasari  has  omitted  tho  Life  of  this  painter.  There  is  no  notice,  of  him 
hktet  than  128^,  but  he  may  have  l^ed  some  time  beyond  this  date. 

Akbrea  PS8A1VO  waa  another  early  artist  of  Fisay  but  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later  than  Gionta  and  Kiooola  Pisani  He  waa  bom  in  12aQ, 
was  distinguished  both  as  architect  and  sculptor,  and  particularly  9fi 
a  metat-founder,  in  which  art  he  waa  the  first  of  his  age.  He  is  said 
by  Vasari  to  have  imitated  the  design  of  Giotto  in  the  Gampo  Santa 
He  was  invited  early  to  Florence,  where  he  executed  several  cele- 
brated works.  The  first  were  statues  of  Pope  Bonifoce  VIII.  and  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  from  designs  by  Giotto,  for  thf  la^e  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore ;  they  are  now,  with  other  ^rorks  by  Andrea,  in  the 
StioBBi  garden  al  Valfbnda;  the  pope  is  engraved  in  Cicognara's 
*Storia  della  Scultura.*  Vasari  attributes  to  Andrea  the  dolosaal 
Madonna  and  Ghild,  and  the  two  accompanying  angels,  in  marble,  in 
the  efaapel  della  Kisericordia  of  the  Fiaaza  San  Giovanni  at  Floience» 
but  this  was  the  work  of  Alberto  di  Amoldo  in  1364 ;  the  er)X>r  waa 
detected  by  Vincenzio  Follini  :  the  documents  are  given  by  Cicognwa 
and  Rumobr.  The  half-figure  of  the  Madonna  above  a  tid^  door  of 
the  Misericordia,  on  the  wall  of  the  Gialdonai,  is  the  work  of  Aodl'ea, 
and  was  a  celebrated  work,  because,  says  Vasari,  contrary  to  his  usual 
ouBtom,  he  imitated  the  antique.  Andrea's  great  work  in  sculpture 
however,  was  the  bronze  gate  for  the  Baptistery  of  St  John,  which  he 
undiMrtook  to  make  from  a  d^gn  by  Aiotto,  ifrho  wa»  in  UiB  lime  ^f 
dement  reeidii)g  at  Avigaoo.  fie  had  a  lev  yean  previously  sent 
Pope  Clenent  V*  <1S0S-U),  through  Giotto,  a  bronze  cxuciHx  as  a 
preBeaty  and  the  ezeettence  of  this  wctk  led  to  the  imporjbanji  oopi^- 
niasion  to  noodel  and  eaat  two  of  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery, 
which,  •Iter  the  lapse  of  iwenty4wo  yeajcs*  says  Vaaairi  (Baldinuoci 
says  eijiht  years),  in  1^0,  with  the  asaiataooe  of  his'  son  I^ino,  he 
suoosssfnUyacDompiishe^;  not  that  he  .was  all  tl^s  time  exclusively 
oecnpied  on  this  n^ork,  ^or  he  executed  many  othexs  in  Iho  ffieanwhile. 
The  sculptures  are  from  the  life  of  John  ihe  Baptist,  apd  j^ere  gilded, 
and  the  gates  were  fixed  up  in  the  central  entrance  io  the  Baptistery ; 
but  upop  the  completion  of  the  much  more  excellent  gfttes  of  Ghiberti, 
they  were  removed  to  one  of  the  side  entrances,  And  jthose  of  Ghiberti 
were  put  in  their  place.  The  year  1839  in  Vasari  appears  to  be  a 
tnisprint ;  lor,  according  io  most  good  authonties,  the  gates  he^  the 
following  inscription :  Andreas  Ugolioi  Nini  de  Fisia  jine  fecit  anno 
domini  ncoczzz.  (Gicognara,  'Storia  della  Soulturm'  iii.  396;  and 
Laaimo,  'Le  Ue  f  ocbe  del  Battiaterio  di  Firenze/  Florence,  1823,  in 
which  all  the  gates  (six)  are  well  engraved.)  But  this  date,  according  to 
Giovanni  Villani,  one  of  the  auporintendents  of  .the.wprk,  is  the  year 
in  which  they  wece  /oommenoad ;  if  therefore  jtbey  occupied  .^enty- 
two  years  from  ihis  time,  they  were  not  finished  uivtU  1352,  seven 
years  afibe^  Andrea's  death,  and  accordingly  by  Nino,  A,ndrea>  son ; 
but  this  is  imposaihle,  as  ViUaaa^  .who  died  in  1318,  saw  .t^be  com- 
pletion of  tibe  .work— ihe  dAte  therefiiire,  1330,  is  app^re^tly  the  year 
of  the  nomiyenflemant  of  the  casting  bx  metal,  which  was  done  by 
Venetian  ^urtiatvi,  .the  model  only  being  iSnii^ed  in  that  year.  As  an 
architect,  Andrea  designed  the  Castello  di  Scsfperia  4n  Mugelfo  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps;  Mod  Vaaari  says,  according  to  jrepprt,  the  Arsenal 
of  Venioe,  where  los  apent  a  year;  he  raised  part  qf  the  walls  of 
Florence  eight  ells  in  1316;  he  designed  the  qhurch  of  S^  Giovanni 
At  Fistoja,  comipeni^d  in  18&7,  and  he  executed  many  worlc^  for 
Guidtied,  dnke  of  Athene  and  j^xant  of  Floronoe,  )mtU  .^e  duke  w^ 
expelled  from  Florence  in  X348. 

Andrea  ^as  jm^  a  eitijcen  of  Florenoe,  jiad  hfid  other  honours  con- 
ierred  upon  him.  He  died  in  IS45,  and  w.«s .tMujed  ^. Santa  j^'aria 
del  Fiore.  fiis  son  Kixu>  oompleted  .the  unfinished  jvorks  of  bis 
father,  and  executed  many  osiguial  woi^  of  m^it  Toma\Q£p.J^isaiio, 
another  pi:^l  of  Ai^drea,  is  supposed  aUo.to.h%ye  b^en  his  sou. 
^  (Vaaad,  ViU  de'  PiUori^  dic^  and  the  notes  to  the  German  tranfjia^ 
tion  hy  fiohoxn;  Lansj,  Storia PUtorica,  ike.;  Cicognara,  ^iwia,  ddla 
SctUiura  ;  Kohler,  iiunMatt,  IWf ;  Bamob^,  in  jbhe  Kumtblatt,  1821, 
and  JtaU«mscU  Pon^vfogm:  X)'A«jnconrf^  MittoireiU  V Art  par  lea 
Montunens.)  ^ 

PISISTAATIDiB.  Hippias  and  Hipparohus  were  th^  two  sons  of 
I^wstratus,  after  whoee  death  Hippies,  the  elder,  succeeded  to  <^e 
rule.  Thuoydides  tells  us  that  the  general  opinion  in  iiis  time  was, 
ihat  HippaEohne  succeeded  his  father.;  this  hovyrever  he  asserts  to  be  a 


mistake,  although  in  the  same  chapter  (Thucyd.,  vi  54)  he  observes 
incidentally  that  Hipparchua  was  not  unpopular  in  his  government, 
thereby  implyiog  that  he  had  some  share  therein.  Thucjdidea  gives 
the  brothers  a  cha|r»cter  for  encouragipg  manly  virtue  and  cultivation, 
for  success  in  wai*,  for  piety,  and  for  lenity  in  tax&iion.  He  Bays 
they  only  levied  a  rata  of,  Qve  per  cent,  on  prodpce,  and  that  they 
rather  interfered  in  the  appointmenta  to  officea  than  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  lihe  laws  themselves.  H.e  gives  FiBlstratus,  son  of  Hippias, 
as  one  among  otbers  o^  l^e  fj^ily  who  served  the  offipe  of  archon. 

Hipparchua,  the  younger  son,  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  during 
the  rule  of  his.  brother.  He  mad^'  offers  of  a  degrading  nature  to 
Harmodius,  a  young.  A^^enian,  and  meetiiig  with  a  repulse,  insulted 
his  sister  by  refusing  her  admittance  to  a  procession  bathe  score  of 
unworthinoss.  I^rmodius  resented  the  double  indignityi  and  formed 
aplanwiibh  hia  ^nd'Aristogeitbn  and  some  "few  otbers  to  relievQ 
wsoselYes  from  so  hateful  a  tiyrannj."*  ]&ippias  was  their  first  object, 
but  finding  themsel^ves  <j^etectecl,  tljiey  attacked  Bipjparc^us  with  the 
violence  of  insulted  men,  and  slew  him  at  the  cost  of  tl^eir  own  lives. 
The  otber  conspirators  were  detected,  ^ippias  exchanged  populhr 
miners  for  suspicious  cruelty,  and  at  the  same  time  took  measures 
for  ifjkgratiating  himself  with  Bariua,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  rule  he  was  expelled,  with  Spartan  aid,  by  the  fugitive 
Alcmseonid^  an^  retired  ^  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  thence  to 
liampsacus,  and  lastly  to  the  court  of  Persia,  to  return  'again  in  ofd 
fge  as  thQ  companion  of  tt^e  enemies  of  Greece,  and  to 'witness  their 
overthrow  at  Marathon  nineteen  years  afterward&  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  Sp^tans  repented  of  having  expeUerl  him,  but  fhat'thetr 
plaps  to  restore  ^im  were  opposed  by  the  Gorinthians,  and  iell  to  ths 
ground.    (IJerodotus,  v.  91-96 ;  Thucydides,  vi  54-59.) 

F4SrSTliATUS  (qwo-iVrpaTos),  son  of  Hippocrates,  lived  at  the  same 
tipae  with  Grcnsus^  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  |riendan^  relatiob'  of 
Solon,  ^odf  during  the  lawgiver's  absence,*  had  formed  and  led  one  of 
the  three  parties  into  w)iich  Athens  was  then"  split,  namely,  that 
of  the  QigMands:  Megacles  and  |jycurgus  heading  those  of  the  C6i\^ 
and  of  the  ^lainl  In  b.c.  56()  FisistratUB,  having  matured  his  plan  of 
self-aggrandisementi  drove  into  the  market-place,  himself  and  his 
mules  marked  with  wounds  inflicted  by  his  own  hand.  He  attributed 
these  wounds  to  the  enemies  of  the  people,  whose  friend'  he  traF,  and 
asked  a  guard,  to  which  his  brilliant  services  gave 'him  some  daim. 
pifty  piaoe-bearers  were  granted  him,  with  whose  help  he  madd  himself 
master  of  the  A^^P^^'  ^^  triumph  However  in  the  ISrst  instance 
did  not  ^t  above  five  years,  as  Herodotus  tells' us,  the  othefr  (Wo 
fac^on^  joined  to  drive  him  out  before  his  rule  Ibecame  deeply  rOot^d. 
A  new  quarrel  between  Megacles  and  Lvciirgus'  proved  the  means  of 
his  recal,  and'  he  strengthened  liimseif'  by  taking  k  d&ughter  Of 
Megacles  for  his  second'wife.'  As  one  of  the 'Alcmseonidi,  khe  wis 
held  to  be  striclcen  with  a  curse,' and  Pisistratus,  as  h£a  niother-1ii-1sw 
discovered,  slighted  her  in  consequence,  so  as  fo  leave  her  &  Wife  only 
in  name.  JPislatratus  was  again  expelled,  and  continued  hi  exile'  for 
about  thirteen  years';  indeed  he  seems  to  have  h6aitat«d  whether  he 
should  ever  attempt  to  return,  ^ho  judgment'  of  hir  sbn  Hippiu 
however  'prevailed,  and  ajfter  many  years'*  prepltration,  he'landed  at 
l^arathon,  took  his  foes  by  surprise,  routed  them,  S^^ared  the  fu^tivei. 
and  was' master  of  Athens.  He  strengtheded  hiO^¥&lf  'bjr  foreign  and 
native  mercenaries,  by  gaining  the  favour  of  th6  poor,  and'  taking 
hostages  of  the  rich,  and  ruled  till  his  death,  whidh  took  place  B.C  527; 

Herodotus  observes  that  Athens,  great  as  she  waif  nndei*ibe  tynint% 
waxed  yet  greater  afterwarcis  :  a  way  of  et pressing  that  the  rule  of 
Fisistratus  was  a  breathing-time,  after  the  reforms  of  l^lta,  which 
gave  opportunity  for  those  reforms  to  sink  into  the  heart  t^f  ^e  people, 
to  become  not  merely  enacted  but  active,  and  which  rehdered  ths  next 
age'more  brilliant  m'  productidn  than  it  othCrwxse'Would  have  been. 
To  Pisistratus  also  were  owing  the  first  step  in  art  taken  at  Atheffl^ 
the  ^rst  important' public  buildings,  the  first  pooi^i^^tide, 'under  tbs 
ffuise  of  a  tax  on  the  rich  to  defraj^  the  expense  6f  those*  publib 
buildings,  and  lalitly  the  first  libmry,  uud  the  colledtion  (asitris  taid) 
of  the  poems  of  Homer. 
FISO,  C.  CALPU'KNIUS.    [CiESAR ;  CrcERo.] 

jpitcair:nb,  Archibald,  xM.d.,  was  bom  at  Edinhureh  ini65i 

He  studied  divinity  and  aftetwards  lawut  that  uulveriiity  wnh  ardour; 
but  being  obliged  by  the  failure  of  his  health  to  gb  to  HontpeHierf-be 
there' acquired  a  love  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to' E^dfnbnrgh,  he 
devoted  himself  to  th^  pursuit  of  its  several  branches  and  to  the  study 
ctf  mathematics,  by  the  application  ot  which  he  believed  (as  many  of 
his'co^tempojraries  did),  that  much  h'^ht  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
phendmeng  ,6f  Ufa  He  afterwards  studied  hi  Farii^  and  tiietioe 
returning  to  hit  Native  pIlMSej  he  iootf  became' the  Uiost  renowned 
practitioner  in  it  "In  1692  he  Wad  Invited  tb  the  prdfertordiip of 
medicine  at  Leyden;  butliismOithe&iaticaltheoHee.b^i^lessagreealJe 
than  the'  doctrines  of  vitalism,  WhicJ^  were  tfiiW  b^&Aj^ i^teftitliit. 
it©  Jield' the  appointment  little  more  than  ;>•  jdat^'aridiitten  retnwed 
home,  ft^ving  rea'ped'  no  other  hodotir  thaif'  that  df  having  bed 
the  oeIebrate4  Bberhaa^e  among  his  ptxpill  Ho'd^edUfeSd^burgliT 
October  I'S, .17^ 8.^     •     '  ""    '  •     •  -    '^•'^    ■    *  — -^  — •-  •       - 

I>r..Pitcaime*s  chief  work  was  published  alter  his  death,  under  the 
title  of  'JEilementa  lllejjicina  Phyjjictf.'Mathenikti«i;»^Wft,'1ike^ 
others  of  the  saihe 'Olass,  St  contains  little  tbkt'^^  is  doif  considrtvd 
valuable.     He  also  wrote  a  work  fo  prote  *Harv^  tlaittt-  io  tt* 
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diflcovery  of  tbe  oircuUtion  of  the  blood,  and  §everal  diflsertations  on 
the  utility  of  mathetiiatic«  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

PITI6CUS,  SAHUEfi,  was  bom  at  Zutphen,  March  80, 1637,  and 
in  his  younger  days  was' the 'scholar  of  John  Frederick  Qronoyiuo. 
I^e  wa<t  appointed  master  o^  the  publio' school  at  Zutphen  in  1635, 
and  about  ihe  same  time  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
oollege  of  St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht  This  last  employment  he  retaine<l 
till  17^7,  when,  being  in  hi4  eig'fitieth  yearj  ho  resigned  it.  His  most 
important  works  were  his  [  Lexicon  Latino  Belgicum,'  the  best  edition 
of  which 'is  that  published' at  port'  in  1725,  imd  his  '  Lexicon  An tiqui-' 
tntum  Bbiinanorum,'  2  tom.  ful,'  LeoV.,  1713.  His  edi^ona  of  Quintus 
Ciirtius ,  ^olidus,  Suetonius,  and  Aureliuis  Vidtor  are  well  Icnown  to 
classical  schblarsi  He  likewise  editec(  Pomey*s  'Pantheon  Mythicum ' 
aiid  Kosih's  *^Antiquitatum  Romanorutri  Corpus,*  4to,  Utreclit,  1701. 
n*f  prepared  large  ooUectiona  for  a  'Lexicon  Catnllo-Tibullo-Proper- 
tianuriu'  tfe  died  Februaiy  1, 1727.  He  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty by  his  w6rl»,  and  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death  ten  thonsand 
tlorins  to  the  poor.   '       ' 

P1T$,  of  PITarpUS,  JOpN,  an  Englif^h  biographer,  was  bom  at 
Alton  in  Hampshire, 'a.d.  l5G0.  He'' received  his  early  education  at 
AVinchestei:  sthool,  whence',  at  the  ace  of  eight'eeii,  he  was  elected  a 
probalioneir  follow  of  "New  College  Oxford,  but  in  less  than  two  years 
he  left  the  kibgdbm  as'^a  voluntary  tlbmish  eti\6,  and  went  to  Douay. 
Ho  weni  tbehce  to  Rbeihis,  and  a  year  Afterwards  to  the  English 
college' lit  Rome,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  then  returned  to 
hold  the'  professorship  of  rhetorio  and  Greek  at  iQieims.  Toward 
thn  end  "of  1^90,  he'  was  appointed  governor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
with  wh6m  he  travelled  into  Lot-raine,  and  afterwards  went  through 
Upper  Qe^mitny  and  Italy.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Lorraine, 
wheVe  Hd'^as  preferred  to  a  oanonryof  Verdun.  When  he  had  passed 
fwo  years  at  his  new  resideoce,  Antouia,  datigbter  of  the  Duke  of 
Loyraifie,"w)io  h&d  mari^ied  the  Duke'  of  Cleves,  invited  him  to  Cleves 
to  be  her' confessor. '  He  continued  in  her  Service' twelVe  years,  till 
her  Aeiih,  when  he  returned  a  third  tim6  to  Lorraine,  and  was  pro- 
nidte'd'tb  th'e  deanery  of  Llverdun,  where  ho  died  in  1616.  The 
leisure  he  enjoyed  labile  cod  feasor  to  the  Dudhess  of  Cleves 'enabled 
him  to  edtupite  a  woi>k  which  klone  has  madd  him  known  to  posterity. 
•The' Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  ApostOlicAl  Men,  and  Writers  of 
liti'glahd.*  They  werd  comprised  in  four  large  volumes ;  the  first  oon- 
taioing  Uie  live;^  of  the  kings,  the  second  of  the  bishops,  the  third  of 
the  apostolical  men,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Writers.  The  three  first 
tie^  prtaierved  in  the  archives  of  the  collrigiate*  6hurch  of  VeMnn ;  the 
fouith  only  was  published  after  his  decease,  4to,  at  Paris,  1619  4od 
1023,  -under  the  title  of  *  Joarinis  Pitsei  Arfgli,  S.  Thedlogi»  Doctoris, 
Liverduni  in'  Lotharingia  Decani,  Kelationum  Historioarum  de  Rebus 
Anjl^dis  Totnus*  Primtis,'  &c  ;  but  th6  runtiing  title  by  which*  it  is 
most  frequently  quoted  iar  *  De  Illustribus  Anglise  Scriptoribus.'  In 
this  woiIl  Pits  took  tnuch  frohx  Bale's  book  'De  Scriptoribus  Majoria 
Britannift) '  WitAi6ut  acknowledgment,  pretending  at  the  Same  time  to 
khhor  iMith  Bale  and  his  work.  He  also  quotes  Leland's  *  Collectanea 
de  Scriptoribus'  Angli®,'  Which  Wood  asserts  he  never  could  have  had 
them^tftrof  petusing,  but  taust  likewise  have  taken  at  second  hand 
frort'  Ba!*.  HfB  partiality  is  also  igteat.  He  leaves  Wydiflfe  and  his 
folio  we  W,  together  with  the'  Scotch  and  IriAh  writers,'  entirely  out  of 
his  work,  and  in  thei^  rooln  gives  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catb'olito 
writers,  su&h  etrpecially  scs  had  left  the  khigdom  after  the  Reformation 
in  Qu«en  EK^beth's  time,  'kbd  Hetfled  -at  Rome,  Douay,  Louvain,  &o. 
^i^  however  is  th«  bestand  fnoA  v^lua^le  part  of  P^'s  work.  He 
pubtished  three  small  treatise,  i^hich'  ai«  'less  known :  -^Vh  Legibus,' 
Triertil692;  'Btt^Beatituditoe,'  Ingolst,  15^,-  'D&  Pei-egrmatione,' 
12mc^,  D^saeldorf,  1604.  The  l&st  is  dedicated  id  the  Duchelss'idf 
Cleves.  "  •    '         '  .     ..'    " 

Prrr,  WILLIAM,  earl  op  Chatham,  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Bo'conn6c, 'nbaf  Lostwi«hlel,  in  Comwalt^'b^ 
H&AietYllHeri;  sister  6f' the -Earl  tff  QVandison  (an  Irish  pefer),  and 
the  grandson  of  Thomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Madrak,  the 'possessor  of 
thli  celebrated  Pitt  dHiMc^nd,  which,  according  to  anraccountpuMiriied 
hy  hhns«lf,  be  bought 'in  Indfa  for  24,1K)02.,  and  void  to  the  Flinch 
kitigfor-185;000;.  -  WilEatn^  Pitt  Was -born  at  Bo^ofanoo  bn  the  t5th  of 
Ko^etriber  1708;  H«J  y^fM  ^du<Jat«d  lat  Eton,  when<5e  he  Werit  in'  1726 
88  a^gentieteonooMmonerto  Trinity  Cbllege,  OtTord:  'Through  ill- 
heidtti  h^  left  thd-uniVMsity  Without  takhog  4  ifegree,  toft'itfade  a 
tour  through  PVaoce'«ndI1la!y.'  On  hds  tetuhi  to  Bn^and  he  obtained 
a  eometcy  in  the  BhMift,'aiJd  entered  paflhteoeht  in-Januttfy  1785,  wk 
one  of  the  rspr^sentartiVes  for  the  'Vorough  of  'Old'Sarftffi;  which  was 
the  property  of  his  femily.    •      «  .       .    .j..  *    v 

He  holmedisftely  joined  the  opposition,  of  which  the  head  at  this 
time  waa  Freddfio,  prinee  of  WUe8,^nt-for  the  fi^t  lBes8ioi[i''he  took 
no  ptfrt  iii  the  ^i^eediiigs  -of  ihe  house  beyotfd  Irving'  his  votet  Hhi 
maiden  Irpdechiras' delivered -on  the  fdtb'  of  Apdl  1736,  oA  bocasion 
ef  a  mc^ott  made  by  Mr.  'Pulttmey,  fdr-  an  uddress  of  eongratidaetfon 
to  hhs*  mtijes^  ffa'  th^  recent*  ttorriage  of  tfao*  prince.'  The  motion 
was  woonded  by  Mr.-PiH,'  and^ras  liappoiKed  by  his  fn&oA  Qeot^ 
Lytteltott  (afterwards  the  "firAt  Lord  Lytteltoh»who  held  the  offloe  of 
eecretatry  to  MiB  royal  Lighndsi.  The  taimosity  between  the  prined 
and  his  filler  now  rose  to  a  grdat- height^  and,  among  the  other 
adher9Qt0  of  the  prinoo;  Pitt  ezpcrfonoed  the  vea|;eahiee  of  tlie  court 
by  being  deprived  of  hia  commisaion  within  a  few  days  after  the 


delivery  of  his  speech.  For  this  loss  however  he  was  recompensed 
by  being  appointed  by  the  prince  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed- 
obamber.  The  next  occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house  was  on  an  opposition  motion  far 
a  reduction  of  the  army,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1733;  nor  did  he 
become  a  frequent  speaker  till  some  years  later,  ^e  made  another 
speech,  of  more  energy  and  vehemence  than  he  had  yet  displayed,  in 
the  debate  on  the  8th  of  Harch  1739,  on  the  convention  with  Spain ; 
but  his' name  does  not  again  occur  ini  the  reports  of  tbe  debates,  either 
in  that  or  in  the  following  session.  He  appears  to  have  first  taken  a 
prominent  part  as  a  debater  in  the  discussion  of  the  successive  motions 
directed  against  Walpolej  in  January  and  February  1741,  towards  the 
close  of'  the  seventh  and  last  session  of  this  the  first  parliament  in 
which  he  had  a  seat.  It  was  in  one  of  these  debates,  professedly 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  ministerial  bill  for  the  encouragement 
and  increase  of  seamen,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  that 
he  is  made,  in  the  report  drawn  up  by  Johnson  for  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  to  have  delivered  his  celebrated  philippic  in  reply  to  the 
elder  Horatio  Walpole  (the  minister's  brotheir,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Walpole  of  Woolterton),  beginning — "The  Atrocious  crime  of  being  a 
young  man,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit 
and  decency  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
deny,  but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those 
whose  follies  may  cease  widh  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who 
are  ignorant  in  spite  of  ezpeirience/'  It  is  believed  however  that  this 
brilliant  declamation  is  almost  entirely  Johnson's  own;  the  style  ab 
any  rate  is  certainly  his,  and  not  Pitt's. 

To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December  1741,  Pitt  was 
again  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  Walpole  resigned  in  the  beginning  of 
February  1742,  but 'his  retirement  did  not  leave  the  road  to  office 
open  to  Pitt,  against  whom  the  king  had  conceived  a  violent  preju- 
dice, not  only  on  account  of  the  prominent  and  efieOtive  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  general  assault  upon  the^late  admiuifttratiou,  but  more 
especially  in  consequence  of  certain  strong  opinions  he  had  expreseed 
on  the  subject  of  Hanover,  and  the  public  mischiefs  arising  from  his 
majesty's  partiality  to  the  interests  of  that  electorate.  It  is  under- 
stood also  that  Pulteney,  the  fratner  of  the  new  ministry,  owing  to  a 
dislike  which  existed  between  his  friend  Lore}  Carteret  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Granville),  who  now  became  one'  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  Lord  Cobham,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  and 
George  Grenville^  found  it  impossible  or  unadvisable  to  bring  any 
one  of  the  three  last-mentioned  persons  into  office  for  the  preseno, 
although  thd  most  distinguished  members  of  his  party.  '  Grenville's 
elder' brother  Richard  (afterwards  Ear!  Temple)  and  Lytteltou's  father 
had  married  sisters  of  Lord  Cobham^  and  Pitt's  elder  brother  was 
married  to  a  sister  of  Lyttleton's. 

The  nominal  bead  of  the  new  ministry  was  Lord  Wilmington,  who 
held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  but  when  Walpole,  in  a 
few  months  after  his  own  fall,  had  c6ntrived  to  extinguish  Pulteney  by 
fbrdng  him  Into  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  from  being  the  moati 
popular  and  powerfal  man  In  England,  he  suddenly  dropped  down  into 
a  nonentity  as  Earl  of  Bath,  the  real  supremacy  in  the  cabinet  was 
divided,  or  rather  contended  for,  between  Carteret  and  the  two 
Pelhams,  the  elder  of  whom,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  the  othnr 
secretary  of  state,  his  brother  Henry  Pelham  being  paymastergeneral. 
Wilmingtoh  died  in  July  1748,  and  although  by  Walpole's  advice  Mr. 
Pdham  was  then  appbinted  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  ohancellor  of 
the  exobequer,  Carteret  notwithstanding  derived  from  the  favour  of 
the  kfaig  A  power  really  superior  to'that  of  his  rival,  and  upon  which 
his  bold  and'  impetuous  character '  made  him  presume  in  a  manner 
equally  offensive  to  the  publid  and  to  his  colUngues.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  Pitt  soontbrew  himself  dgain  into  opposition,  and  became  more 
active  and  acrimonious  in  his' denunciations  of  the  new  ministry  than 
hd  had  ever  been  in  inveighing  against  Walpole  himself,  un  the 
subject  of  the  king's  i^overian  partialities  in  particular,  to  his 
sympathy  wHh  irhlch  Chtteret  was'  understood  chiefly  to  owe  his 
infiuence  ovef  the  royal  kiind,'  the  eloquent  commoner  was  now  louder 
I  and  more 'eloquent  than  ever.  He'and  Lyttelton  are  also  said  to  have 
both  been  memft^era  of  the-  secret  committee  of  six,  heiided  by  Bubb 
Dodiiigton  {afterwarda  Lord  MelOombe),  by  which  all  the  operaiioua 
of  tbeoppoeitimi  were ^ow dveoted.  ' 

Oftrteret,  Hblr' become  Lord  Granville,  was  diamissed  a  few  days 
before*  the  opening  of  the  isession  of  parliament  in  November  1744  ; 
ana ' what  wstf  cttlled  the ' Broad-'Bottom  Ministry' was  formed,  wiih 
Mr.  Feltiam  'in  realilty,  as  weH'  as  In  appearance,  at  its  head.  But 
although  his  frieudtf  GteOTge' 'Qrenville  and  Lyttelton  both  obtaiued 
phieee  in  the  neiv  arrftngeteeht,  Pitt's  thne  was  not  yet  come:  his 
raoent  c6nduet 'Ih '  fsot  had  given  additional  provocation  to  the  king. 
Promf  this  date  however  he  Tanged  hitnself  among  the  supporters  of 
theiMlimeistration,iiDd'not  merely  softehed  his  tone  touching  Hanover 
and  Other  <leKcdfee  pbints,  but  even  did  not  scruple  to  unsay  a  good 
deal  of  what  had'* in  past  yean  fbrmed  the* staple  of  his  oratory. 

In  ther  beginning  of  1746  an  attempt  was 'made  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  ov^reome  the  king^s  repugnance  to  the  admission  of  Pitt 
into  ofBeej  but  tbe  Ineinufttiens  of  PnHeneyare  said  to  have  been 
employed  to  strengthen  the  royal  aversion,  itnd  his  majesty  made  a 
desperstte  e^uggle-  to  eeoape  the  threatened  infliction.  On  the  10th 
of  Febroary  Lerd  BMh  was  aotuaUy  named  fint  lord  of  tbe  treasury^ 
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and  the  head  of  a  new  aomfiii&tratioQ,  with  his  friend  QrenTille  for 
secretary  of  state ;  hut  it  was  found  that  this  project  could  not  he 
carried  through,  and  four  days  afterwards  Pelham  and  all  his  colleagues 
were  again  in  the  occupation  of  their  severfd  offices.  On  the  22nd 
Pitt  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  Tico-treasurers  for  Ireland,  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  following  he  was  nromoted  to  the  mgre  lucratire 
office  of  pajmaster-generaL  After  each  of  these  appointments  he  was 
re-elected  for  Old  Sarum.  To  the  next  parliament  however,  which 
met  in  Novemher  1747,  he  was  returned  hy  the  influence  of  the 
government  for  Seaford,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  this  occasion 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  personally  interfered  in  the 
•lection  in  the  most  open  manner ;  hut  when  the  return  was  petitioned 
agninst  on  thb  accoxmt,  Mr,  Pitt,  according  to  the  report  of  the  debate, 
"  treated  the  petition  with  great  contempt,  and  turned  it  into  a  mere 
jest;"  and  the  motion  for  its  being  taken  into  consideration  was 
negatived  by  a  great  majority.  The  opposition  in  fact  was  now 
reduced  to  a  helplessly  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  house. 

A  few  years  before,  Pitt's  pecuniary  circumstances  had  been  rendered 
much  easier  b^  a  legacy  of  10,0002.  left  to  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  "in  reward/'  as  her  will  expressed  it,  "for  the  noble 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country."  He  had  thereupon 
resigned  his  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  indeed 
had  separated  himself  entirely  from  his  royal  highness,  who  still 
remained  the  recognised  head  of  the  opposition,  such  as  it  was,  till 
his  death  in  March  1751.  Mr.  Pitt  distiogwshed  himself  in  his  new 
place  by  an  honourable  disdain  of  certain  sources  of  emolument  of 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  avail  themselves ;  and 
also  by  the  frank  and  courageous  style  in  which  he  went  on  urging 
and  defending  the  course  of  national  policy,  especially  in  relation  to 
foreigq  affairs,  which  his  previous  parliamentary  Ufe  had  been  spent 
in  opposing  and  reprobating. 

The  discussions  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  which  in  this  session 
followed  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  brought  out  that 
opposition  between  Pitt  and  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Bolland)  which  not  only  made  them  rivals  durine  their  lives,  but 
gave  rise  to  a  competition  for  the  chief  power  in  the  state  in  which 
their  two  celebrated  sons  also  spent  their  days.  For  the  present  the 
influence  of  the  Pelham  section  of  the  cabinet,  which  Pitt  represented, 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  Bedford  section,  which  supported  Fox. 
Fox  himself,  who  was  secretary  at  war,  kept  his  place,  as  well  as  Pitt; 
but  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Bedford  resigned,  along  with  one  or  two 
friends  who  also  belonged  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  seats  were  imme- 
diately filled  by  connections  or  dependants  of  the  Pelhama.  The 
arrangements  now  made  subsisted  till  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Pelham 
in  March  1754,  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  premier.  A  few  weeks  after  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  This  year  Pitt  drew  closer  his  connection  with  the 
GrenviUes  by  his  marriage  with  Hester,  sister  of  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Grenville,  and  of  his  brother,  the  then  Viscount  Cobham, 
afterwards  Earl  Temple. 

To  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  November  1754,  Pitt  was 
returned  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  borough  of  Aldborough  in  York- 
shire.  Before  the  end  of  the  session  however  a  complete  breach  had 
taken  place  between  Pitt  and  his  grace,  which  ended,  after  about  a 
year,  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  government.  On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber 1755  Fox  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  five  days  after 
Pitt  and  his  friend  Grenville  both  received  intimations  that  his  Majesty 
had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services.  But  after  about  ano^er 
year  Newcastle,  already  deserted  by  Fox,  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
a  position  for  which  the  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  had 
pronounced  him  unfit,  and  his  occupation  of  which  had  only  been 
signalised  by  a  series  of  national  disasters  and  disgraces.  In  th^* 
crisis  of  affiurs  the  king,  after  a  short  struggle,  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  the  popular  favourite ;  and  althoughthe  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  was  given  for  the  present  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Pitt,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  became  the  actual  premier,  with  a 
cabinet  consisting  of  his  personal  friends  and  the  other  chief  members 
of  his  party,  in  December  1756.  He  was  now  returned  both  for  the 
town  of  Buckingham  and  for  Oakhampton,  and  chose  to  sit  for  the 
latter.  ^  But  this  first  nunistry  of  Pitt's  lasted  only  fbr  a  few  months. 
The  king's  old  aversion  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  man  of  the  people  had  been  foroed  upon  his  acceptance ; 
and  in  April  of  the  year  following  (1757)  his  Msjesty  abruptiy  sent 
Lord  Temple  his  dismiual  from  the  post  he  held  of  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty — an  act  which  was  immediately  followed,  as  must  have 
been  foreseen  and  designed,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation.  For  two 
months  and  a  half  the  countiy  remained  without  a  government, 
during  which  time  the  court  applied  in  succession  to  almost  every 
section  of  party-men  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  any  individual  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs.  At 
last,  on  the  11th  of  June,  Lord  Mansfield  received  full  powers  from 
his  Majesty  to  open  negociations  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
casUe,  the  result  of  which  was  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  Pitt 
was  again  premier,  with  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state.  Newcastle 
was  re-appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy ;  Pitt's  friends.  Earl 
Temple,  Geoige  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Legge,  became  respectively  lord 
pnvy  seal,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 


Mr.  Fox  was  made  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  and  even  Lord  GnuiTille 
obtained  a  seat  in  tMs  comprehensivo  cabinet  as  president  of  the 
council  0pon  this  new  appomtment  Mr.  Pitt  was  chosen  member 
for  Bath,  for  which  he  was  also  returned  to  the  next  psrliameot, 
which  met  in  November  1761,  and  which  was  the  last  plsflo  h« 
represented. 

The  detail  of  the  brilliant  military  succeases  which  distbgidBbed 
Mr.  Pittf  s  administration  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  the  oonntiy, 
but  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  results  of  his  conduct  of  the  mr 
may  be  found  in  the  article  on  Giobob  IL  The  new  reign  hovers 
brought  along  with  it  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet  of  Loid  Bate  ud 
his  friends  [Bute,  Eabl  of,  and  Gbobob  IIL]  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  1761,  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt, 
on  the  refusal  of  his  colleagues  to  acqtuesce  in  his  propoatioQ  of 
declaring  war  against  Spain,  resigned,  along  with  lus  friend  Eiri 
Temple,  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  had  supported  his  vieva 
On  his  retirement  a  pension  of  8000/.  a  year  for  the  lives  of  himnlf, 
his  wife,  and  his  eldest  son,  was  conferred  on  Pitt^  and  his  wife  vu 
made  a  peeress  vrith  the  title  of  Baroness  ChathanL  These  hoooon 
and  rewards  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  late  premiet. 

In  his  new  position  nevertheless  Pitt  acted  a  suffidentiy  independeBt 
part.  Without  engaging  in  any  fiaotious  opposition,  but  on  the  oontnzy 
giving  a  general  support  to  the  government,  he  directed  his  eloqaenoe 
against  certain  of  their  measures  with  all  his  old  energy  and  ferToor. 
In  particular  he  denoxmced  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  a 
November  1762;  resisted  as  fsr  as  he  could,  though  ineffectaAUj,  t}i« 
famous  bill  for  extending  the  excise  regulations  to  the  msnufactan 
and  sale  of  cider,  brought  forward  in  the  same  session ;  snd  the  not 
session  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  maintaining  against  miniiten  th( 
illegality  of  general  warranta  on  the  proceedings  that  arose  oat  of  tfai 
afiair  of  Wilkes  and  his  *  North  Briton.'  Before  this  last  qneitiaB 
arose,  the  premiership,  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  in 
April  1763,  had  fallen  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  George  Grenvill^ 
who  had  continued  in  ofiSce  when  his  brother  Lord  Temple  end  Pitt 
had  retired  in  October  1761,  and  had  ever  since  remained  aepanted 
from  his  old  frienda  In  September  1763  an  attempt  had  been  nude 
to  bring  Pitt  again  into  the  cabinet,  but  he  declined  the  orertora 
made  to  him  when  he  found  he  was  not  to  have  the  first  pUoe;  ud 
when  parliament  met  in  November  the  head  of  the  ministiy  vu 
considered  to  be  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  on  the  failure  of  ^ 
negodation  with  Pitt,  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  preude&t  ul 
the  counclL 

Another  attempt  which  the  king  made  ui  May  1765  to  obtain  th« 
assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  forming  a  new  cabinet  proved  equally  unEac* 
cesaful  witii  the  last,  and  so  did  a  renewal  of  it  in  June  foUovin^ 
The  result  of  these  negociations  was  the  accession  of  the  Boddo^ 
administration,  in  which  Pitt  had  no  place,  but  whose  measorti 
generally  had  his  support,  although  in  the  debate  on  the  addiw  ia 
January  1766  he  declared  that  he  could  not  give  them  his  oonfidesei, 
adding,  while  he  bowed  to  the  treasury  bench,  ^  Pardon  me,  gentlemea 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  jb  tLe 
season  of  credulity."  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  be  annoonccd 
his  peculiar  view  of  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  tiie  diipvtf. 
already  begun  with  America: — ''It  is  my  opinion,"  he  aaid,  "^ 
this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  ti>» 
same  time  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  over  the  colonies  to 
be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  ana 
legislation  whatsoever.  Taxation  ia  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legir 
lative  power.  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Comiooc^ 
alone.  In  legislation  the  three  eatates  of  tiie  realm  are  alike  ooncen^ ' 
but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax  ia  oaly  | 
necessary  to  close  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  ia  of  the 
Commons  alone."  To  this  singular  and  not  very  intelhgihle  theoC 
Pitt  clung  to  the  end  of  his  days,  dying  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  tbe 
utterance  and  vindication  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  difficulties  to  which  this  ministiy  also  soon  foood 
itself  reduced,  another  application  waa  made  to  Pitt,  ao  early  aathd 
end  of  February  1766.  At  that  time  it  came  to  nothing,  but  the 
attempt  was  renewed  after  a  few  months;  and  in  the  end  Pitt  w&fti 
a  '  carte  blanche '  to  frune  a  new  cabinet,  which  waa  completed  abott 
the  beginning  of  August.  And  a  very  extnordinaiy  piece  of  bas-'T; 
work  it  turned  out  **  He  made  an  administration,''  as  Burke  baa  su: 
in  a  famous  passage^  **  so  chequered  and  speckled :  he  put  togetbcti 
piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimmoally  dovetailed; » 
cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  audi  > 
tessellated  pavement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black  lton^  aai 
there  a  bit  of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  repBO- 
licans,  Whigp  and  Tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  eneaam,  u^ 
it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  ahow,  but  utterly  unaafe  to  toudi  ac" 
unsure  to  stand  on."  What  most  astonished  the  public  in  the  vbol' 
arrangement  was  the  manner  in  which  Pitt  dispoaed  of  himaalf-,be 
appropriated  the  almost  sinecure  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  and,  Uaf^ 
the  old  scene  of  his  glory,  went  to  the  Upper  Honse  as  Viscoont  Fm 
and  Earl  of  Chatham.  '*  The  joke  here  is,"  wrote  Lord  Oieaterfi*.' 
to  a  friend  on  the  occasion,  '*that  he  haa  had  a  fail  npsiain,  and  btf 
done  himself  so  much  hurt  that  he  will  never  be  aUe  to  stand  af« 
lii^  liBn  again." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  the  liokety  admioiatntiflB  tboi 
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attempted  to  be  set  up.  Soffiee  it  to  lay  that  it  was  in  a  state  of 
confofiion  and  embarrassment  all  the  time  it  subsisted,  and  that  Lord 
Chatham,  its  nominal  head,  was  aoon  withdrawn  from  all  share  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  by  a  serious  illness,  which,  from  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  his  recently  published  correspondence,  clearly  appears  to 
bsTO  heea  chiefly  mental,  and  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  deep 
hypochondria,  making  him  shrink  with  horror  from  business  and 
from  interooarse  with  any  person  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  family. 
At  last,  on  the  15th  of  Oc^ber  1768,  he  sent  his  friend  Lord  Camden 
to  the  king  with  a  resignation  of  his  office. 

This  decision,  and  the  relief  from  responsibility  whioh  it  brought 
with  it,  probably  had  a  beoeficial  eWdot  on  his  health.  In  the  session 
of  parliament  which  began  on  the  9th  of  January  1770,  he  again 
appeared  in  his  place,  and  took  as  promineut  and  active  a  part  in 
debate  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  best  days.  One  of  the  chief 
questions  on  which  he  exerted  himself  in  this  and  the  next  session  was 
that  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  aflfair  of  Wilkes's 
election  for  Middlesex,  which  he  condemned  vehemently  and  without 
reserve,  and  contended  to  be  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  fint  principles 
of  the  constitution.  He  also  appeared  occasionally  in  the  session  which 
began  on  ^e  2lBt  of  January  1772 ;  in  one  speech  in  partioular»  which 
he  delivered  in  May  that  year,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  he  showed,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
debate,  "  as  much  oratory  and  fire  as  perhaps  he  ever  did  in  his  life." 
But  his  name  does  not  appear  again  in  we  debates  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  session  of  1774,  on  the  27th  of  May  in  which  year,  though 
still  labouring  nnder  a  state  of  ill-health,  which  had  long  kept  him 
absent  from  tiie  House,  he  spoke  warmly  and  impressively  in  opposition 
to  one  of  Lord  North's  bills  for  subduing  the  resistance  in  America. 
He  spoke  also  several  times  on  the  same  now  all-engrossing  subject  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  parliament^  which  met 
in  November  of  this  year ;  but  then  a  return  of  ill-health  sent  him 
back  for  nearly  two  years  into  retirement  When  he  again  made  his 
appearanoe  in  the  House,  in  the  end  of  May  1777,  it  was  to  reiterate 
with  increased  earnestness  his  views  and  vrarnings  on  American 
affairs ;  and  he  continued  to  come  down  for  the  same  purpose  durins 
the  next  session  as  often  as  the  little'  strength  remaining  in  his  racked 
and  shsttered  frame  would  permit  At  last,  on  the  7th  of  April 
17 7S,  after  he  had  spoken  once  on  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  attempted  to  rise  sgain  to  notice  some- 
thing that  had  been  said  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  reply,  when  he 
dropped  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those  beside  him.  He  was  carried 
home  to  his  house  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  but  never  sgain  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  died  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
lusRge. 

All  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  stirred  by  his  name  in  former 
days  was  revived  for  the  moment  by  the  death,  in  circumstances 
BO  affectmg,  of  the  orator  and  atateman  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  piiblic  eve,  and  whose  memory 
was  associated  with  so  much  of  popular  principle  and  national  glory ; 
and  to  a  funeral  and  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  public 
expense,  were  added  the  more  substantial  rewards  of  a  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  a  pension  of  40002. 
a  year  to  his  descendants. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  real  daims,  either  as  an  orator,  a  minister,  or 

a  patriot,  we  may  observe  in  general  that  in  each  of  these  capacities 

he  appears  to  have  been  at  Mst  the  man  merely  of  his  own  time. 

His  eloquence,  of  ifxe  immediate  effects  of  which  tiiere  can  be  no 

question,  must  have  partaken  very  much  of  the  only  half-intellectual 

art  of  acting,  and  been  indebted  for  its  power  to  his  voice,  his  eye,  and 

other  mere  external  advantages,  as  much  ss  to  any  higher  qualities. 

At  least  no  report  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  any  of  his  speeches 

conveys  an  impression  at  all  answering  to  their  traditionary  fame. 

E.irnestoess  and  fervour  there  is,  as  well  as  clearness  and  distinctness, 

with   occasional  point    or  happy    aptness  of  expression ;    there  is 

generally  forcible  reasoning,  and  a  luminous  disposition  of  the  subject; 

but  that  is  nearly  all.    Lord  Chatham's  eloquence  is  rarely  irradiated 

by  any  imaginative  colouring,  and  is  without  any  remarkable  depth  or 

novelty  of  thought ;  its  ordinary  rhetorical  characteristic  is  tawdri- 

ness,  and  its  vein  of  reflection  oommon-plac&    Indeed  it  is  probably 

to  this  last-mentioned  qtiality  that  it  was  in  great  part  indebted  for  its 

immediate  success ;  it  hit  the  popular  or  general  understanding,  as  it 

were,  between  wind  and  water.    And  to  this  effect  also  contributed 

th«  thoroughly  English  character  of  Lord  Chatham's  mind;  a  proud 

love  of  his  oonntiy  was  his  master-pMsion,  and  her  greatness  and  glory 

ever  the  object  on  which  he  kept  his  eye.    He  wss  also  altogether  a 

public  man— amiable  and  beloved,  indeed,  in  his  domestio  circle,  and 

botii  enjoying  and  returning  very  oordiaUy  the  affection  of  his  family, 

bat,  as  his  enemies  admitted,  free  from  dissipation  of  every  kind,  and 

faaTing  as  little  of  vice  or  indolence  or  any  other  kind  of  sensuality  in 

fazB  composition  or  habits  as  any  man  of  his  time.    On  the  subject  of 

faia  ambition  indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  say  much,  as  much  has  been 

said ;  and  some  of  his  letters  lately  published  go  to  show  that  his  love 

of  power  was  combined  not  only  with  great  haughtiness  of  bearing 

iowaxds  his  inferiora,  but  also  with  no  small  degree  of  what  would 

sow  at  least  be  called  subserviency  to  those  above  him.    But  even  in 

regard  to  this  last  most  unfavourable  exhibition  whioh  he  makes  of 

bimaelf,  something  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  manners  and  indeed 
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established  efiquette  of  the  age^  which  in  all  departments  of  soeial 
intercourse  exacted  a  degree  of  formality  and  ceremonious  observance 
whioh  now  seems  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  aod  if  practised  in  the 
present  day  would  really  indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of  servility 
than  it  then  implied.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Chatham,  what- 
ever  fiaults  he  may  have  had,  was  essentially  a  high-minded  man,  and 
it  is  most  reasonable,  when  we  find  him  appearing  otherwise  in  taiif 
particular  case,  to  set  down  the  defect  as  one  of  manner  rather  than  ot 
character. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  written  by  Almon,  the  book- 
seller, in  3  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham ;  *  and  znuch  more  accurately,  as  well  as  fully,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  'History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  2  vols. 
4to.  Of  his  own  writings  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  except 
a  small  volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brother, 
afterwards  Lord  Camelford,  which  were  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Lord  Grenville,  and  his  '  Correspondence,'  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1838-40. 
The  '  Correspondence '  abounds  in  matter  illustrative  both  of  the  Ufe 
of  Chatham  and  of  the  political  history  of  his  time.  By  his  wife,  who 
survived  till  1803,  besides  two  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  the 
political  distinction  acquired  hgf^  one  of  whom,  the  subject  of  the  next 
article,  rivalled  that  of  his  illustrious  father. 

PITT,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM,  second  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  on  the  28th  of 
May  1759.  His  elementary  education  was  conducted  at  home,  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Wilson,  afterwards 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  anxiously  superintended  by  his  father,  whose 
favourite  he  was,  and  who  early  formed  high  anticipations  of  the 
figure  he  would  make  in  life.  He  was  sent  in  1773  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  his  studies  were  principally  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Pretyman  (who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Tomline,  and  became 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  biographer  of  his  distinguished  pupil). 
"  Although  he  was  little  more  tlum  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
went  to  reside  at  the  university,"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  ''and  had 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  ill  health,  the  knowledge 
whioh  he  then  possessed  was  very  considerable ;  and,  in  particular, 
his  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  was  probably  greater  than  ever 
was  acquired  by  any  other  person  in  such  early  youth.  In  Latin 
authors  he  seldom  met  with  difficulty;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  read  into  English  six  or  seven  pages  of  Thucydides, 
whioh  he  had  not  previously  seen,  without  more  than  two  or  three 
mistakes,  and  sometimes  without  even  one."  Mr.  Pitt  was  probably 
very  well  taught  when  he  went  to  the  university ;  but  this  way  of 
stating  the  matter  only  shows  that  the  bishop's  own  scholarship  was 
small. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  visited  France,  and  studied  for  a 
time  at  Rheims.  On  his  return  to  England,  being  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780.  But  after  having  gone  the  western 
circuit  only  once  or  twice,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby,  the  patron  of  which  was  then  Sir  James  Lowther 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale) ;  and  from  tbis  date  his  origimil  pro- 
fession was  given  up  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  political  career. 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  23rd  of  January  1781,  and  his  first  appearance 
in  debate  was  on  the  26th  of  February  following,  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Burke's  famous  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
civil  list  establishments.  He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  measure, 
and,  says  the  report,  "  in  a  speech  directly  in  answer  to  matter  that 
had  fallen  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  displayed  great  and 
astonishing  power  of  eloquence.  His  voice  is  rich  and  striking,  full  of 
melody  and  force ;  his  manner  easy  and  elegant ;  his  language  beauti- 
ful and  luxuriant.  He  gave  in  this  first  essay  a  specimen  of  eloquence 
not  unworthy  the  son  of  his  immortal  parent."  He  afterwards  spoke 
repeatedly  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
following  session,  before  the  termination  of  whioh  it  may  be  said 
that  he  had  taken  his  place  with  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  (the  last 
also  a  member  of  only  the  same  standing  with  himself),  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  debaters  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  May  1782,  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  the 
North  and  the  appointment  of  the  second  Rockingham  administration, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  motion  for  the  reform  of  the  representation 
of  the  people.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  an  inconsiderable  majority ; 
but  the  mover  continued  for  some  years  after  this  to  advocate^  if  not 
to  hold,  the  principles  or  opinions  whioh  he  announoed  on  this  occa- 
sion. At  this  date  indeed  he  was  so  zealous  a  friend  of  reform  as  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  some  proceedings  out  of  doors  for  the  promotion 
of  that  object 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  RocUngham  in  the  beginning  of  July 
having  dissolved  the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
that  of  Lord  Shelburne  having  succeeded,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to 
office  and  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  just  entered  his  twenty-fourth  year.  This  was  the  administra- 
tion to  which  it  was  left  to  finish  the  contest  that  had  arisen  out  of 
the  attempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  b^  acknowledging  the  independenoe 
of  the  United  States,  and  condudmg  peace  with  France  aod  Spain. 
It  was  assailed  upon  these  and  various  other  grounds  by  the  iamous 
coalition  formed  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  immediately  pre- 
ceding ministen*,  as  respectively  represented  by  Lord  North  and  Md 
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aad  the  head  of  a  new  aomhiistratioD,  with  his  friend  Grenville  for 
■ecretary  of  state ;  but  it  was  found  that  this  project  could  not  be 
oarried  through,  and  four  days  afterwards  Pelham  and  all  his  oolleagues 
were  again  in  the  occupation  of  their  several  offioes.  On  the  22nd 
Pitt  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  Tico-treasurers  for  Ireland,  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  following  he  was  promoted  to  the  mgre  lucratiye 
ofiBoe  of  payxnaster-generol.  After  each  of  these  appointments  he  was 
re*elected  for  Old  Sarum.  To  the  next  parliament  however,  which 
met  in  November  17i7,  he  was  returned  by  the  influence  of  the 
government  for  Seaford,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  this  occasion 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  personally  interfered  in  the 
election  in  the  most  open  manner ;  but  when  the  return  was  petitioned 
Qgninst  on  this  account,  Mr.  Pitt^  according  to  the  report  of  the  debate, 
'*  treated  the  petition  with  great  contempt,  and  turned  it  into  a  mere 
jest;"  and  the  motion  for  its  being  taken  into  consideration  was 
negatived  by  a  great  majority.  The  opposition  in  fact  was  now 
reduced  to  a  helplessly  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  house. 

A  few  years  before,  Pitt's  pecuniary  circumstances  had  been  rendered 
much  easier  by  a  legacy  of  10,000Z.  left  to  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  "in  reward/'  as  her  will  expressed  it,  "for  the  noble 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country."  He  had  thereupon 
resigned  his  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  indeed 
had  separated  himself  entirely  from  his  royal  highness,  who  still 
remained  the  recognised  head  of  the  opposition,  such  as  it  was^  till 
his  death  in  March  1751.  Mr.  Pitt  distinguished  himself  in  his  new 
place  by  an  honourable  diedain  of  certain  sources  of  emolument  of 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  avail  themselves ;  and 
also  by  the  frank  and  courageous  style  in  which  he  went  on  urging 
and  defendmg  the  comrse  of  national  policy,  especially  in  relation  to 
foreign  affiiirs,  which  his  previous  parliamentary  life  had  been  spent 
in  opposing  and  reprobating. 

The  discuBsioDS  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  which  in  this  session 
followed  the  death  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  first  brought  out  that 
opposition  between  Pitt  and  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Holland)  which  not  only  made  them  rivals  during  their  lives,  but 
gave  rise  to  a  competition  for  the  chief  power  in  the  state  in  which 
their  two  celebrated  sons  alBo  spent  their  days.  For  the  present  the 
influence  of  the  Pelham  section  of  the  cabinet,  which  Pitt  represented, 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  Bedford  section,  which  supported  Fox. 
Fox  himself,  who  was  secretary  at  war,  kept  his  place,  as  well  as  Pitt; 
but  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Bedford  resigned,  along  with  one  or  two 
friends  who  also  belonged  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  seats  were  imme- 
diately filled  by  connections  or  dependants  of  the  Pelhams.  The 
arrangements  now  made  subsisted  till  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Pelham 
in  March  1754,  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  premier.  A  few  weeks  after  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  This  year  Pitt  drew  closer  his  connection  with  the 
Grenvilles  by  his  marriage  with  Hester,  sister  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
George  Grenville,  and  of  his  brother,  the  then  Viscount  Cobham, 
afterwards  Earl  Temple. 

To  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  November  1754,  Pitt  was 
returned  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  borough  of  Aldborongh  in  York- 
shire. Before  the  end  of  the  session  however  a  complete  breach  had 
taken  place  between  Pitt  and  his  grace,  which  ended,  after  about  a 
vear,  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  government.  On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber 1755  Fox  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  five  days  after 
Pitt  and  his  friend  Grenville  both  received  intimations  that  his  Majesty 
had  no  further  occasion  for  their  servicesi  But  after  about  another 
year  Newcastle,  already  deserted  by  Fox,  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
a  position  for  which  the  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  had 
pronounced  him  unfit,  and  his  occupation  of  which  had  only  been 
signalised  by  a  series  of  national  disasters  and  disgraces.  In  tlus 
crisis  of  afiairs  the  king,  after  a  short  struggle,  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  the  popular  favourite ;  and  although  the  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  was  given  for  the  present  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Pitt,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  became  the  actual  premier,  with  a 
cabinet  consisting  of  his  personal  friends  and  the  other  chief  members 
of  his  party,  in  December  1756.  He  was  now  returned  both  for  the 
town  of  Buckingham  and  for  Oakhampton,  and  chose  to  sit  for  the 
latter.  But  this  first  ministry  of  Pitt's  lasted  only  for  a  few  months. 
The  king's  old  aversion  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  man  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  his  acceptance ; 
and  in  April  of  the  year  following  (1757)  his  Majesty  abruptly  sent 
Lord  Temple  his  dismissal  from  the  post  he  held  of  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty — an  act  which  was  immediately  followed,  as  must  have 
been  foreseen  and  designed,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation.  For  two 
months  and  a  half  the  oountiy  remained  without  a  government, 
during  which  time  the  court  applied  in  succession  to  almost  every 
section  of  party-men  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  any  mdividual  to  undertake  the  management  of  affidrs.  At 
last,  on  the  11th  of  June,  Lord  Mansfield  received  full  powers  from 
his  Majesty  to  open  negociations  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, the  result  of  which  was  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  Pitt 
was  again  premier,  with  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state.  Newcastle 
was  re-appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Pitt's  friends.  Earl 
Temple,  Geoxge  GrenviUe,  and  Mr.  Legge,  became  respectively  lord 
privy  seal,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 


Mr.  Fox  was  made  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  and  even  Lord  QraoTille 
obtained  a  seat  in  this  comprehensive  cabinet  as  president  of  the 
coundL  Upon  this  new  appointment  Mr.  Pitt  was  chosen  member 
for  Bath,  for  which  he  was  also  returned  to  the  next  parliament, 
which  met  in  November  1761,  and  which  was  the  last  place  he 
represented. 

The  detail  of  the  brilliant  military  successes  which  distmgaished 
Mr.  Pittas  administration  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  the  oouitiy, 
but  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  results  of  his  conduct  of  tiie  war 
may  be  found  in  the  article  on  GIOROB  IL  The  new  reign  however 
brought  along  with  it  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet  of  Loxd  Bate  and 
his  friends  [Burs,  Eakl  of,  and  Gbobqb  IIL]  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  1761,  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parliament^  Mr.  Pitt, 
on  the  refusal  of  his  colleagues  to  acquiesce  in  Ms  proposition  of 
declaring  war  against  Spain,  resigned,  along  vrith  his  friend  Esil 
Temple,  the  only  member  of  Uie  cabinet  who  had  supported  his  views. 
On  his  retirement  a  pension  of  8000/.  a  year  for  the  lives  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  his  eldest  son,  was  conferred  on  Pitt,  and  his  wife  wss 
made  a  peeress  with  the  title  of  Baroness  Chatham.  These  honoars 
and  rewards  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  late  premier. 

In  his  new  position  nevertheless  Pitt  acted  a  sufficiently  independent 
part.  Without  engaging  in  any  factious  opposition,  but  on  the  oontrsry 
giving  a  general  support  to  the  government,  he  directed  Ids  eloquence 
against  certain  of  tiieir  measures  with  all  his  old  energy  and  fervoor. 
In  particular  he  denounced  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  in 
November  1762 ;  resisted  as  fisr  as  he  could,  though  meffiBctoslly,  the 
famous  bill  for  extending  the  excise  regulations  to  the  manufiuitare 
and  sale  of  cider,  brought  forward  in  the  same  session;  snd  the  next 
session  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  maintaining  against  ministers  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants  on  the  proceedings  that  arose  out  of  the 
affaur  of  Wilkes  and  his  *  North  Briton.'  Before  this  last  question 
arose,  the  premiership,  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  in 
April  1768,  had  fallen  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  Geoige  QrenTille, 
who  had  continued  in  office  when  his  brother  Lord  Temple  and  Pitt 
had  retired  in  October  1761,  and  had  ever  since  remainoi  separated 
from  his  old  frienda  In  September  1763  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  bring  Pitt  again  into  the  cabinet^  but  he  declined  the  overture* 
made  to  him  when  he  found  he  was  not  to  have  the  first  place;  and 
when  parliament  met  in  November  the  head  of  the  ministry  was 
considered  to  be  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  on  the  failure  of  the 
negociation  with  Pitt,  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  president  of 
the  council 

Another  attempt  which  the  king  made  in  May  1765  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  ritt  in  forming  a  new  cabinet  proved  equally  unsuc- 
cessful vnth  the  last,  and  so  did  a  renewal  of  it  in  June  following. 
The  result  of  these  negociations  was  the  accession  of  the  Rockingham 
administration,  in  which  Pitt  had  no  place,  but  whose  measures 
generally  had  his  support,  although  in  l2ie  debate  on  the  address  in 
January  1766  he  declared  that  he  could  not  give  them  his  confidence, 
adding,  while  he  bowed  to  the  treasury  bench,  *'  Pardon  me,  gentlemen, 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  alow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  is  the 
season  of  credulity.''  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  announced 
his  peculiar  view  of  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  dispute 
already  begun  with  America  :—** It  is  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "that 
this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  over  the  colonies  to 
be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  snd 
legislation  whatsoever.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legis- 
lative power.  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Commong 
alone.  In  legislation  the  three  estates  of  &e  realm  are  alike  conoenied ; 
but  the  conourrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax  is  only 
necessary  to  close  vnth  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the 
Conunons  idone."  To  this  singular  and  not  yery  intelligible  theocy 
Pitt  clung  to  the  end  of  his  days,  dying  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
utterance  and  vindication  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  difficulties  to  which  this  ministry  also  soon  found 
itself  reduced,  another  application  was  made  to  Pitt^  so  early  as  the 
end  of  February  1766.  At  that  time  it  came  to  nothing,  but  the 
attempt  was  renewed  after  a  few  months ;  and  in  the  end  Pitt  reoeiTed 
a  *  carte  blanche '  to  tnme  a  new  cabinet*  which  was  completed  aboat 
the  beginning  of  August.  And  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  handy- 
work  it  turned  out  '*  He  made  an  administration,'*  as  Burke  has  said 
in  a  (iamous  psussage^  "  so  chequered  and  speckled :  he  put  together  a 
piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsioaUy  dovetailed;  a 
cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  such  a 
tessellated  pavement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and 
there  a  bit  of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  repub- 
licans, Whigs  and  Tories,  tieaoherous  friends  and  open  enemifli^  that 
it  was  indeed  a  vary  curious  show,  but  utterly  uninliB  to  touoh  ana 
unsure  to  stand  on."  What  most  astonished  the  public  in  the  whole 
arrangement  was  the  manner  in  which  Pitt  disposed  of  himself:  he 
appropriated  the  almost  smecure  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  and,  leanog 
the  old  scene  of  his  glory,  went  to  the  Upper  House  as  Visooont  Pitt 
and  Earl  of  Chatham.  «  The  joke  here  is,"  wrote  Lord  Chesterfield 
to  a  friend  on  the  occasion,  ''that  he  has  had  a  /oM  upttain,  and  baa 
done  himself  so  much  hurt  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon 
his  legs  again."  , 
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attempted  to  be  set  ap.  Sufflee  it  to  say  that  it  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  embarrassment  all  the  time  it  subsisted,  and  that  Lord 
Chatham,  its  nominal  head,  was  soon  withdrawn  from  all  shars  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  by  a  serious  illness,  which,  from  the  evidenoe  fur* 
nbhed  by  his  recently  published  correspondence,  clearly  appears  to 
have  been  ohiefly  mental,  and  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  deep 
hypochondriB,  making  him  shrink  with  horror  from  business  and 
from  intercourse  with  any  person  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  family. 
At  last»  on  the  15th  of  October  176$,  he  sent  his  friend  Lord  Camden 
to  the  king  with  a  resignation  of  Ms  office. 

This  decision,  and  the  relief  from  rosponsibility  which  it  brought 
with  it,  probably  had  a  beDefidal  effect  on  his  health.  In  the  session 
of  parliament  which  began  on  the  9th  of  January  1770,  he  again 
appeared  in  his  place,  and  took  as  prominent  and  active  a  part  in 
debate  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  best  days.  One  of  the  chief 
questions  on  which  he  exerted  himself  in  this  and  the  next  session  was 
that  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  affair  of  Wilkes's 
election  for  Middlesex,  which  he  condemned  vehemently  and  without 
reserve,  and  contended  to  be  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  fint  principles 
of  the  constitution.  He  also  appeared  occasionally  in  the  session  which 
began  on  the  2l8t  of  January  1772 ;  in  one  speech  in  particular,  which 
he  delivered  in  May  that  year,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Pkotestant  Dissenters,  he  showed,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
debate^  "  as  much  oratory  and  fire  as  perhaps  he  ever  did  in  his  life." 
But  his  name  does  not  appear  again  in  the  debates  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  session  of  1774,  on  the  27th  of  May  in  which  year,  though 
stili  labouring  under  a  state  of  ill-health,  which  had  long  kept  him 
absent  from  £he  House,  he  spoke  warmly  and  impressively  in  opposition 
to  one  of  Lord  North's  bills  for  subduing  the  resistance  in  America. 
He  spoke  also  several  times  on  the  same  now  all-engrosaing  subject  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  parliament^  which  met 
in  November  of  this  year ;  but  then  a  return  of  ill-health  sent  him 
back  for  nearly  two  years  into  retirement  When  he  again  made  his 
appearanoe  in  the  House,  in  the  end  of  May  1777,  it  was  to  reiterate 
with  increased  earnestness  his  views  and  warnings  on  American 
affairs ;  and  he  continued  to  come  down  for  the  same  purpose  durine 
the  next  session  as  often  as  the  little'  strength  remaining  in  his  racked 
and  shattered  frame  would  permit  At  last,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1778,  after  he  had  spoken  once  on  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  attempted  to  rise  again  to  notice  some- 
thing that  had  been  said  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ia  reply,  when  he 
dropped  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those  beside  him.  ~  He  was  carried 
home  to  his  house  at  Hayes,  in  Kent^  but  never  again  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  died  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age. 

All  the  enthudasm  which  had  been  stirred  by  his  name  in  former 
days  was  revived  for  the  moment  by  the  death,  in  circumstances 
so  affecting,  of  the  orator  and  stateman  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  piiblic  eye,  and  whose  memory 
was  associated  with  so  much  of  popular  principle  and  national  glory ; 
and  to  a  funeral  and  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  public 
expense,  were  added  the  more  substantial  rewards  of  a  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  a  pension  of  4000l. 
a  year  to  his  descendants. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  real  claims,  either  as  an  orator,  a  minister,  or 
a  patriot^  we  may  observe  in  general  that  in  each  of  these  capacities 
he  appears  to  have  been  at  best  the  man  merely  of  his  own  time. 
His  eloqaenoe,  of  tj^e  immediate  effects  of  wliich  there  can  be  no 
queation,  must  have  partaken  very  much  of  the  only  half-intellectual 
art  of  acting,  and  been  indebted  for  its  power  to  his  voice,  his  eye,  and 
other  mere  external  advantages,  as  much  as  to  any  higher  qualities. 
At  least  no  report  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  any  of  his  speeches 
conveys  an  impression  at  all  answering  to  their  traditionary  fame. 
Earnestness  and  fervour  there  is,  as  well  as  clearness  and  distinctness, 
with  occasional  point  or  happy  aptness  of  expression ;  there  is 
generally  forcible  reasoning,  and  a  luminous  disposition  of  the  subject; 
but  that  is  nearly  all.  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence  is  rarely  irradiated 
by  any  imaginative  colouring,  and  is  without  any  remarkable  depth  or 
novelty  of  thought ;  its  ordinary  rhetorical  characteristic  is  tawdri- 
ness,  and  its  vein  of  reflection  common-place.  Indeed  it  is  probably 
to  this  last-mentioned  qt&ality  that  it  was  in  great  part  indebted  for  its 
immediate  success ;  it  hit  the  popular  or  general  understanding,  as  it 
wens  between  wind  and  water.  And  to  this  effect  also  contributed 
the  thoroughly  English  character  of  Lord  Chatham's  mind;  a  proud 
love  of  his  country  was  his  master-passion,  and  her  greatness  and  glory 
ever  the  object  on  which  he  kept  his  eye.  He  was  also  altogether  a 
publio  man— amiable  and  bebved,  indeed,  in  his  domestic  circle^  and 
both  enjoying  and  returning  very  cordially  the  affection  of  his  family, 
bat»  as  his  enemies  admitted,  free  from  dissipation  of  every  kind,  and 
having  as  little  of  vice  or  indolence  or  any  other  kind  of  sensuality  in 
his  composition  or  habits  as  any  man  of  his  time.  On  the  subject  of 
Ids  ambition  indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  say  much,  as  much  haa  been 
said;  and  some  of  his  letters  lately  published  go  to  diow  that  his  love 
of  power  was  combined  not  only  with  great  naughtiness  of  bearing 
towards  his  inferiors,  but  aUo  with  no  small  d^^ree  of  what  would 
now  at  least  be  called  subserviency  to  those  above  him.  But  even  in 
regard  to  this  last  most  unfavourable  exhibition  which  he  makes  of 
himself,  something  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  manners  and  indeed 
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eatablisbed  etiquette  of  the  age^  which  in  all  departments  of  sooial 
intercourse  exacted  a  dsgree  of  formality  and  ceremonious  observance 
whioh  now  seema  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  aud  if  practised  in  the 
present  day  would  really  indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of  servility 
than  it  then  implied.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Chatham,  what- 
ever faults  he  may  have  had,  was  essentially  a  high-minded  man,  and 
it  is  most  reasonable,  when  we  find  him  appearing  otherwise  in  an^ 
particular  case,  to  set  down  the  defect  as  one  of  manner  rather  than  of 
character. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  written  by  Almon,  the  book- 
seller, in  8  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham ; '  and  much  more  accurately,  as  well  as  fully,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  'History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  2  vols. 
4to.  Of  his  own  writings  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  except 
a  small  volume  of  letters  addresaed  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brother, 
afterwards  Lord  Camelford,  which  were  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Lord  Grenville,  and  his  '  Correspondence,'  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1838-40. 
The  *  Correspondence '  abounds  in  matter  illustrative  both  of  the  Ufe 
of  Chatham  and  of  the  political  history  of  hb  time.  By  his  wife,  who 
survived  till  1803,  besides  two  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  the 
political  distinction  acquired  hf  one  of  whom,  the  subject  of  the  next 
article,  rivalled  that  of  his  illustrious  father. 

PITT,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURA.BLE  WILLIAM,  second  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  on  the  28th  of 
May  1759.  His  elementary  education  was  conducted  at  home,  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Wilson,  afterwards 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  anxiously  superintended  by  his  father,  whose 
favourite  he  was,  and  who  early  formed  high  anticipations  of  the 
figure  he  would  make  in  life.  He  was  sent  in  1773  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  his  studies  were  principally  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Pretyman  (who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Tomline,  and  became 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  biographer  of  his  distinguished  pupil). 
**  Although  he  was  little  more  Uum  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
went  to  reside  at  the  university,"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  "and  had 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  ill  health,  the  knowledi^e 
whioh  he  then  possessed  was  very  oonaiderable ;  and,  in  particuliu-, 
his  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  was  probably  greater  than  ever 
was  aoquirsd  by  any  other  person  in  such  early  youth.  In  Latin 
authors  he  seldom  met  with  difficulty;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  read  into  English  six  or  seven  pages  of  Thucydides, 
which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  without  more  than  two  or  three 
mistakes,  and  sometimes  without  even  one."  Mr.  Pitt  was  probably 
very  well  taught  when  he  went  to  the  university;  but  this  way  of 
stating  the  matter  only  shows  that  the  bishop's  own  scholarship  was 


After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  visited  France,  and  studied  for  a 
time  at  Rheims.  On  his  return  to  England,  being  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  aud  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780.  But  after  having  gone  the  we^itern 
circuit  only  once  or  twice,  he  wss  returned  to  parliameot  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby,  the  patron  of  which  was  then  Sir  James  Lowther 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale) ;  and  from  this  date  his  original  pro- 
fession was  given  up  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  political  career. 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  23rd  of  January  1781,  and  his  first  appearance 
in  debate  wss  on  the  26th  of  February  following,  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Burke's  famous  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
civil  list  establishments.  He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  measure, 
and,  says  the  report^  "  in  a  speech  directly  in  answer  to  matter  that 
had  fallen  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  displayed  great  and 
astonishing  power  of  eloquence.  His  voice  is  rich  and  strikmg,  fuU  of 
melody  and  force ;  his  manner  easy  and  elegant ;  his  language  beauti- 
ful and  luxuriant  He  gave  in  this  first  essay  a  specimen  of  eloquence 
not  unworthy  the  son  of  his  immortal  parent"  He  afterwards  apoke 
repeatedly  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
following  session,  before  the  termination  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  he  had  taken  his  place  with  Burke,  Fox.  and  Sheridan  (the  last 
also  a  member  of  only  the  same  standing  with  himself),  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  debaters  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  May  1782,  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  the 
North  and  the  appointment  of  the  second  Rockingham  administrati3n, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  motion  for  the  reform  of  the  representation 
of  the  people.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  an  inconaiderable  majority ; 
but  the  mover  continued  for  some  years  after  this  to  advocate^  if  not 
to  hold,  the  principles  or  opinions  which  he  announced  on  this  ocoa- 
sion.  At  this  date  indeed  he  was  so  sealous  a  friend  of  reform  as  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  some  proceedings  out  of  doors  for  the  promotion 
of  that  object 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  beginning  of  July 
having  dissolved  the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
that  of  Lord  Shelbume  having  succeeded,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to 
office  and  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  just  entered  his  twenty-fourth  year.  This  was  the  administra- 
tion to  which  it  was  left  to  finish  the  oontest  that  had  arisen  out  of 
the  attempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  by  acknowledging  the  independenoe 
of  the  United  States,  and  concluding  peace  with  France  and  Spain. 
It  was  assailed  upon  these  and  various  other  grounds  by  the  £amous 
coalition  formed  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  immediately  pre- 
ceding ministers,  as  respectively  reprseented  by  Lord  North  and  Mb 
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Fox ;  and  tbe  isaue  was,  that  in  March  1 773  Lord  Sbelburne  and  his 
colleagues  were  driven  from  office  by  the  united  force  of  this  new 
opposition,  and  a  cabinet  was  formed,  nominally  under  the  premicr- 
ahip  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  in  whichthe  chief  power  was  actu- 
ally lodged  in  the  hands  of  North  and  Fox,  who  were  appointed 
aecretaries  of  state.  The  alliance  of  Whigs  and  Tories  however,  which 
had  carried  this  victory,  was  now  opposed  by  another  body  of  similar 
composition,  formed  by  the  Sbelburne  Whigs  and  the  Tories  who, 
seceding  from  Korth,  professed  themselves  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  court,  which  was  well  understood  to  bear  with  impatience  the 
yoke  of  the  new  ministry.  Of  this  opposition  Pitt  was  the  recognisid 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  other  means  to  which  he 
had  recoui-ae  with  the  view  of  damaging  the  government,  was  the 
renewal  of  his  motion  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  effect,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  was  to  array  Fox  and  North  against  each  other  in 
the  debate  and  the  divie>ion ;  but  the  motion  nevertheless  was  nega- 
tived in  rather  a  full  house  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  1  he 
serious  opposition  to  the  government  did  not  begin  till  the  next 
session,  when  Fox  brought  for^vard  his  India  bill ;  but'  even  that 
measure  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  great  majorities,  abd  only  encountered  a  formidable  resisiaiice 
when  it  reached  the  Lords,  where  the  personal  influence  of  the  king 
was  exerted  to  procure  its  defeat.  This  object  being  attained,  his 
majesty,  with  hid  char&cteristic  decision,  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
dismissing  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  when  they  would  not  re.«igu,  and 
by  appointing  Mr.  Pitt  prime  ibinister,  with  the  offices  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  I'his  was  in  the  middle 
ofDecembt-r  1783. 

The  state  of  parties  was  now  very  extraordinary,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
mo^t  remarkable  contest  in  the  history  of  parliament  In  the  House 
of  Commons  t^e  force  of  the  opposition  very  considerably  outnum- 
bered that  of  the  government,  evrn  after  all  the  impression  that  the 
influence  of  the  crown  had  been  able  to  make  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
former;  so  that  iflhe  issue  of  the  struggle  had  depended  solely  upon 
that  assembly,  it  could  not  have  been  doubtful  or  long  deferred.  But^ 
if  Mr.  Pitt  hid  the  represeLtatives  of  the  nation  against  him,  he  had 
decidedly  the  nation  itbelf  on  his  side,  and  with  this,  backed  by  the 
support  of  the  crown,  his  position  was  impregnable,  for,  if  it  came  to 
the  worst,  a  dissolution  oould  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  secure  another  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  popular  feeling.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  people 
however  was  for  obvious  reasons  far  from  nalatabie  to  the  crown,  and 
not  to  be  resorted  to  if  it  could  be  avoided,  although  in  this  case  the 
circumstances  were  as  favourable  for  such  an  experiment  as  they  could 
ever  be  expected  to  be,  the  permanent  body  of  the  House  of  Lord^ 
whose  union  with  the  Commons  might  have  considerably  strengthened 
the  latter,  being  already  ministerial  by  a  steady,  though  not  a  very 
large  majority.  Theoretically,  indeed,  the  crown  migbl  have  made  a 
majority  for  itself  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature  more  directly  than 
in  the  other  house;  but  practically,  a  creation  of  peers  for  such  a 
purpose  would  have  been  a  more  yiolent  and  .ud constitutional  measure 
than  a.  dissolution  in  any  circumstances,  and,  ventured  upon  con- 
temporaneously with  a  dissolution,  would  have  been  an  imexampled 
stretch  of  the  prerogative,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
counteract  all  the  good  effects  that  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
other  expedient.  The  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  adopted,  was  verv 
masterly,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  steadiness  and  courage  whica 
would  have  been  wonderful  in  the  most  veteran  statesman.  He  did  not 
dissolve  the  parliament  immediately,  but  fi.rst  suffered  the  opposition 
to  waste  their  strength  and  damage  themselves  in  the  public  opinion 
to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  ever  by  a  long  rr.ccession  of 
infuriated  and  unavailing  attempts  to  drive  him  from  office;  and 
then,  when,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  for  three  months,  he  had 
reduced  their  majority  from  between  fifty  and  sixty  to  one,  he  sent 
them  back  to  their  several  constituencies,  to  be  one-half  of  them 
rejected  at  a  new  general  election.  About  160  of  them  in  fact  lost 
their  seats,  and  were  diamissed  to  private  life,  with  little  to  console 
them  in  their  retirement  except  the  name  they  received  of 'Fox s 
Martyrs.' 

Mr.  Pitt's  biography  from  this  date  ia  little  else  than  the  history  of 
the  public  afEairs  of  the  kingdom  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  continued 
(^t  the  head  of  the  ministry  which  this  great  victory  had  established 
in  power,  for  about  seventeen  years— a  most  eventful  and  important 
period,  in  the  course  of  which  the  relations  of  parties  were  altoaether 
changed,  and  this  country  and  Europe  were  suddenly  and  violently 
translated  from  a  state  of  profound  peace  into  the  most  general  and 
most  convulsive  war  that  had  been  known  in  modem  times.  [Bona- 
FARTB,  Napoleon  I. ;  Bubkb  ;  Obobgb  IIL]  Tbe  elder  Pitt,  as  we 
have^seen  in  the  last  article,  owes  his  chief  fame  aa  a  minister  to  his 
conduct  of  the  war  in  which  he  found  the  country  involved  on  hia 
fir»>t  accession  to  power;  but  it  has  been  generally  thought  unfortu- 
nate for  his  son's  political  reputation  that  he  should  have  been  trans- 
formed  from  a  peace  into  a  war  minister.  In  point  of  fact  the  nation 
certainly  continued  to  make  a  very  steady  economic  progress  during 
the  first  nine  peaceful  years  of  hia  administration,  and  the  military 
results  of  the  last  eight  were  on  the  whole  disastrous.  During  the 
former  period  the  trade  of  the  kiiigdom  was  estimated  to  have 
increased  by  very  nearly  a  third;  and  in  the  five  yeirs  from  17S3  to 


1788,  the  revenue  had  received  an  au.gmentation  of  5,000,000/,,  of 
which  not  more  than  1,500.000^,  was  calculated  to  have  arisen  froin 
new  taxes.  At  the  same  tmie  the  expeoditure  was  not  greater  in 
^790  than  it  had  been  in  1784,  being  in  both  years  under  12,000,000^. 
The  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  East  India  Company 
(1784),  the  establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund  (1786),  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  on  very  liberal  principles 
(1786),  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  (1786),  acts  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
(1791,  1792),  besides  various  minor  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
smuggling,  were  the  administrative  innovations  that  chiefly  distin- 
guished this  period,  and  that  were  understood  to  owe  their  origin 
mainly  to  the  premier.  In  1785  Mr.  Pitt  also  once  more  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament ;  but  he  .did  not*  call  in  the  aid  of  his  authority 
as  niiuister  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  motion,  which  was  negatived 
by  a  considerable  majority,  and  which  he  never  renewed.  Afterwards, 
when  the  question  of  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  and  brought  forward  at  their  instaiice  by  3ir. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Grey,  the  proposal  found  in  Mr.  Pitt  one  of  its  most 
determined  opponents.  To  the  exertions  that  were  now  begun  to  te 
made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  tie  lent  the  aid  of  his  elo- 
quence and  of  his  own  vote ;  but  upoii  this  question  also  he  declined 
to  use  his  powei-  or  influence  as  the  head  of  the  government  He  took 
much  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  government. 
All  the  meafluros,  it  may  be  observed^  to  which  Pitt  gave  only  tlm 
kind  of  support,  failed  of  success  during  his  administration. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  contests  and  victories  that 
illustrate  this  firat  period  of  his  government,  occurred  in  the  session 
of  1788-89,  when  he  successfuUv  maintained  against  Mr.  Fox  tbe 
right  of  parliament  to  supply  the  temporary  defect  of  the  ro>al 
authority  occasioned  by  tbe  incapacity  of  the  reigning  king — a  right 
which  seems  to  be  now  received  as  an  established  doctrine  of  the 
consiitutioii. 

Almost  the  only  memorable  legislative  measure  of  the  latter  yean 
of  Mr.  Pitf  s  first  miiiiatry  was  the  union  with  Ireland,  wbich  was 
effected  in  1799.  It  is  now  known  ihat  the  disappointment  of  the 
expectations  which  ho  coni'idered  himself  entitled  to  entertain  of 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  very  great  mitigation,  of  tbe  peual  and  dis- 
abling laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  reason  which  he 
assigned  to  the  king  for  retiring  from  office  soon  after  the  pasfeing  of 
this  measure.    He  and  his  friends  resigned  in  March  1801. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  support  to  the  administration  of  his 
successor  Mr.  Addington ;  but  when  the  rapidly  growing  convictiun 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  new  cabinet  began  to  foretell  its  speedy 
downfall,  he  joined  in  the  general  cry  against  it,  and  the  result  was 
that|  in  May  1804,  he  became  again  prime  minister.  He  remained  at 
the  nead  of  affairs  till  his  death,  on  tbe  23rd  of  January  1806,  the 
consequence  partly  of  a  wasted  constitution — partly,  it  is  generally, 
believed,  of  a  broken  heart.  The  overthrow  of  tbe  new  coalitioa 
which  he  had  succeedod  iu  forming  against  France  by  the  series  of 
successes  achieved  by  that  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805, 
is  supposed  to  have  combined  with  the  vexation  arising  fi^om  the 
impeachment  of  his  friend  Lord  Melville  to  destroy  him.  He  had  for 
some  years  been  accustomed  to  stimulate  his  overtaxed  powers  of 
body  and  mind  by  a  lavish  indulgence  in  wine;  and  this  habit  also 
no  doubt  had  its  share  in  shortening  his  days. 

The  public  bearing  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  cold  and  lofty ;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  unbent  himself  very  gracefully  among  his  intimate  friends^ 
and  tbe  few  who  really  knew  bim  well  seem  to  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  hina.  AVhatever  were  his  faults,  tliere  was  no  meanness 
in  his  character.  As  to  the  merits  of  hia  general  system  of  adminis- 
tration, opinion  ia  still  nearly  aa  much  divided  en  oyer.  With  regard 
to  the  character  of  his  oratory  there  is  perhaps  beginning  to  be  a 
more  genetal  agreement ;  and  we  znay  venture  to  say,  without  incur- 
ring ^e  chsnce  of  any  very  loud  or  extended  dissent,  that,  impoising 
and  effective  as  it  was  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  it  owed  its  success 
as  much  to  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  ear,  and  to  what 
we  may  call  its  mere  mechanical  (qualities,  as  to  any  diviu^r  inspura- 
tion.  It  wanted  even  the  earnestness  and  occasional  fire  of  hia  father's 
eloquence;  and  of  either  splendour  of  imagination  or  any  remarkable 
depth  or  force  of  thought,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  utterly 
destitute.  Its  highest  quality  appears  to  have  been  a  power  of  sar- 
casm, which  was  the  proper  expression  of  a  nature  like  that  of  Pitt, 
cold,  proud,  and  contemptuous,  and  having  little  8ym(>at^yeither  with 
the  ordinary  vices  and  weaknesses,  or  wiUx  the  better  feelings  and 
enjoyments,  of  his  fellow-men. 

PrTTACUS,  one  of  the  so-called  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was 
the  son  of  Hyrradius,  and  bom  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Ledbos, 
about  B.O.  65*2.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  education  and  the  early 
part  of  his  life^  and  the  first  facta  which  his  biographer,  Diogenes 
LaertiuB,  mentions  are — that,  with 'the  assistance  (»  the  brothers  o^ 
Alcseus,  he  delivered  his  native  island  from  the  tyranny  o^  Melan- 
chruB  (ac.  612),  and  that  when  the  Mitylemeiins  were  inyolved  in  a 
war  with  the  Athenians  about  the  possession  of  the  ioifp.  of  S^eum 
on  the  Hellespont,  Pittacus  gained  the  viotoiy  over  the  AUienian 
general  Phryuon  by  a  singular  stratagem.    He  oame  into  tb»  field 
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armed  with  a  eastlng-oei,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger,  and  first  entangled 
and  then  deapatohed  his  adversary  (b.c.  606).  In  this  war  Alcseus  left 
hii  shield  a  trophy  to  the  enemy.  It  must  have  be6n  soon  after  this 
war  that  Hitylene  was  distracted  by  the  two  political  parties  which 
about  thig  time  began  to  appear  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  The 
aristocratto  party»  to  which  Alcseua  and  his  brother  Antimenidas 
belonged,  were  driven  from  the  town,  and  the  popular  party  unani- 
mously elected  Pittaous  to  the  office  of  seSymnetea  to  defend  the 
constitution.  During  his  administration,  which  lasted  from  B.O.  590 
to  580,  be  overcame  his  adversaries,  and  gained  them  by  his  cle- 
mency and  moderation.  Even  Aloseus,  who  had  assailed  him  in  his 
poema  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  became  reconciled.  Pittacus 
regulatedihe  affairs  of  his  country  by  salutary  laws  and  institutiona, 
and  in  b.o.  580  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  office  and  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Valerius  Maximus  (vL  5,  ezt.  i)  erroneously  states  that ' 
Pittacus  was  made  ss'iymnetes  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  | 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it :  but  this  is  sufficiently 
i-efuted  by  the  authority  of  Strabo,  the  fragments  of  AIcsbus,  and  i 
Diogenes  Laertius.  Pittacus  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  { 
quiet  retirement,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  bis  countrymen ;  and  when  the  Mitylenseans  wished  to  reward  him 
for  his  services  with  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  he  refused  to 
accept  it  for  himself,  but  had  it  made  consecrated  ground^  which  to 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  retained  the  name  of  the  grounds  of 
Pittacne.     He  died  in  B.c.  570,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

Pittacus  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  elegies,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant  Diogenes  Laertius  has  pre- 
served a  short  letter  ascribed  to  Pittacus,  and  addressed  to  Crcssus, 
king  of  Lydia,  which  contains  an  answer  to  an  invitation  of  the  Icing 
to  come  to  see  his  mngiiificent  treasures.  Many  of  the  numerous 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom  current  among  the  ancients  were  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  and  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Plutarch,  -^lian,  and  others. 

PITTS,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1790,  and 
brought  np  by  his  father  to  his  owu  business,  whicn  was  that  of  a 
gold-chaser,  or  what  would  have  been  termed  in  Italy  an  *orefice:' 
whether  Pitts  subsequently  studied  under  any  sculptor  we  do  not 
kuow.  His  marriage,  at  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  would  feeem  to 
indicate  that  he  was  even  then  following  his  profession  on  his  own 
account.  It  is  likely  that  for  what  instruction  in  sculpture  he  ever 
had  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Flaxman,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  chasing  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been 
great  similarity  of  feeling  and  taste  between  Pitts  and  Flaxman.  As 
a  counterpart  to  the  shield  of  Achilles  by  the  one,  may  be  placed  the 
shield  of  ^neas  by  the  other;  also  the  shield  of  Hercules,  from 
Heeiod,  and  the  Brunswick  shield,  which  is  a  large  circular  relief, 
representing  George  IV.  in  a  car  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  other  com- 
partments the  principal  events  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Pitts  was 
also  employed  on  the  Wellington  shield,  which  was  executed  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  Stothard.  By  way  of  parallel  to  Flax- 
man's  two  series  of  designs  from  Homer  and  Dante,  may  be  mentioned 
similar  graphic  compositions  by  Pitts  from  Virgil  and  Oasian,  only  the 
first  of  which  has  been  engraved,  being  etched  by  himself  in  1831. 

Both  for  the  exquisite  fancy  which  they  display  and  for  their 
masterly  graces  of  execution,  some  of  his  smaller  subjects  in  relief 
have  obtfllued  for  Pitts  with  many  the  title  of  the  '  British  Cellini,' 
but  their  only  resemblance  consists  in  their  congenial  fancy  and 
artistic  power.  William  Pitts  was  an  unassuming  enthusiast  entirely 
devoted  to  his  own  art,  and  utterly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  winning 
his  wAy  to  popularity  and  fortune :  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
rather  than  surprise  that  he  should  not  have  obtained  patronage  at  all 
in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  his  genius,  or  that  he  encountered 
many  disappointments,  and  was  latterly  involved  in  embarrassments. 
How  far  these  last  had  any  share  in  impelling  him  to  the  fatal  act  by 
which  he  terminated  his  life  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  He  destroyed 
himself  by  poison,  on  the  16th  of  April  1810. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  chief  productions,  arranged  according 
to  their  dates  :— *The  Deluge,*  1823  ;  'Samson  slaying  the  Lion,'  the 
•Creation  of  Eve,'  and  'Herod's  Cruelty,'  1824;  a  *  Chariot-race,' 1826; 
the  < Pleiades,'  and  'Shield  of  j^neas,'  1828;  the  'Kape  of  Proser- 
pine/ and  the  '  Kuptials  of  Peirithous,'  two  bas-reliefs,  about  eight 
feet  long,  executed  for  Mr.  Simmons,  of  the  Regent's  Park,  1829 ;  the 
•Brunswick  Shield,'  1830;  the  'Apotheoses  of  Spenser,  Shakspere, 
and  Milton,'  and  another  series  of  reliefs  in  two  of  the  drawing-rooms 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  1831 ;  the  'Shield  of  Hercules,'  1834 ;  a  long 
bas-relief  or  frieze  of  all  the  English  sovereigns  from  the  Conquest, 
1837 ;  a  design  foi-  a  masonic  trophy,  1839  ;  the  'Triumph  of  Ceres,' 
a  small  subject  modelled  in  wax,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1840 ;  the  *  Kemble  Tribute,'  presented  to  C.  Kemble,  Esq. ;  and  a 
vase,  executed  for  her  Majesty,  as  a  sponsal  present  by  her,  of  exquisite 
design  as  to  Its  general  form,  and  poetically  embellished  with  groups 
in  relief,  signifying  Birth,  Infancy,  Instruction,  Education,  and  Love. 

PIUS  I.,  a  native  of  Aqulleia,  succeeded  Hyginus  as  bishop  of  Rome 
in  142.  Little  is  known  of  him.  Several  decretals  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Gratian,  but  they  are  generally  considered  apocryphaL 
Pius  died  in  the  year  157,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anicetus. 

PIUS  II.,  A^nzAS  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  bom  in  1405,  at  Corsig- 
nanOy  in  the  state  of  Siena,  succeeded  tlalixtus  III.  in  1458.    He  was 


a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Council  of  Basel  (1431S9},  that  celebrated  assembly  which  attempted 
earnestly,  though  with  little  success,  the  reformation  of  the  Churchy 
and  in  which  Piccolomini  acted  as  secretary,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a 
history,  'Commentariua  de  Qestia  Basil  Conoilii,'  in  two  books— a 
very  important  work  for  the  histonr  of  the  Church.  At  that  time 
Piccolomini  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  council, 
and  its  right  to  judge  and  depose  even  t^e  pope,  "who,"  he  argued, 
"  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church  rather  than  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ."  These  tenets  however  were  condemned  by 
Kugenius  IV. ;  but  the  council  asserted  its  authority  by  suspending 
the  pope  from  his  dignity;  and  then  began  along  struggle,  which 
terminated  in  an  open  schism,  the  council  deposing  Eugenius  and 
electing  Felix  V.  [Auabeus  YIII.]  Piccolomini  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  new  pope  or  anti-pope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as  his 
ambassador  to  the  £mperor  Frederick  III,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
him  that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his  precarious  sitnatiou 
and  accept  the  place  of  imperial  secretary.  Frederick  afterwards  sent 
him  on  several  missions  and  loaded  him  with  favours.  Piccolomini 
was  not  ungrateful ;  he  wrote  s<^veral  works  in  praise  of  his  patron 
and  in  support  of  his  imperial  prerogative—'  De  Origine  et  Aucto- 
ritate  Romani  Imperii  ad  Fridericum  III.  Imperatorem,  Liber  Unus;' 
'Historia  Kerum  Friderici  III.;'  'De  Itinere,  Nuptiis,  et  Coronatione 
Friderici  IIL  Commentariolus;'  'De  his,  qui  Friderico  III.  Impo- 
rante,  in  Qermaniam,  et  per  totam  Europam  memorabiliter  gesta 
sunt,  usque  adr  annum  1458,  Commentariua.'  At  last  Frederick  sent 
Piccolomini  as  his  ambassador  to  Pope  Eugenius.  This  was  a  delicate 
errand  for  him  who  had  been  one  of  the  avowed  antagonists  of  that 
pontiff;  but  he  managed  so  well  by  his  dexterity,  his  captivating 
address,  and,  above  all,  his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  became  his  friend;  and  Piccolomini  had  hardly  returned  to 
Germany  from  his  mission  when  he  received  a  papal  brief  appointing 
him  apostolic  secretary.  He  accepted  an  office  congenial  to  his  clericsd 
profession,  and  also  as  the  means  of  fixing  his  residence  in  Italy ;  but 
he  still  retained  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  imperial  bene- 
factor. From  that  time  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  opiniona, 
or  at  least  in  the  professions  of  Piccolomini,  and  he  became  a  stout 
advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Eugenius  died  in  14479 
and  his  successor  Nicholas  V.,  was  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Basel,  who,  being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king,  made  their  peace  with  Rome.  Felix  V.  also  having 
abdicated  in  favour  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  the  Church  was 
healed.  Nicholas  made  Piccolomini  bishop  of  Trieste,  and  afterwards 
of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as  nundo  to  Germany  and  Bohemia,  where  he 
had  several  conferences  with  the  Hussites,  which  he  relates  in  bis 
Epistles.  ('  Epistola,'  130.)  He  had  however  the  merit  (rare  in  that 
age)  of  recommending  mild  and  conciliatory  measures  as  the  most 
likely  to  reclaim  dissenters  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Hussites,  in  which  he  states 
fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Valdenses,  which  he  calls  'impious,'  but  which  are 
mainly  the  same  that  have  since  been  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant 
and  Reformed  churches  throughout  Europe.  He  relates  the  burning 
of  John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks  of  their  fortitude, 
"which,"  he  says,  "exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,"  and  he  recapitulates  literally  their  charges  against  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy.    (^Enese  Sylvii, '  Historia  Boemica.*) 

In  the  year  1452  Piccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was  present  at 
the  solemn  coronation  of  Frederick  III.  at  Rome,  and  delivered  an 
oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that  sovereign,  whom  he  afterwards 
accompanied  to  Naples.  On  their  return  to  Rome  he  delivered  another 
oration  before  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian 
princes,  and  the  ambassadors  of  other  European  courts,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhorting  them  to  form  an  effectual  league  agaiust  the  Turks,  who 
were  then  on  the  point  of  taking  Constantinople.  Piccolomini  felt 
the  great  danger  to  Christian  Europe  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  to  form  a  strong  bulwark  to  protect  Italy  and  Germany; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  politics  of 
the  various  Christian  courts,  and  their  selfish  and  petty  jealousies,  to 
expect  much  union  in  their  councils,  and  he  expresses  his  views  and 
his  doubts  in  a  masterly  master  in  several  of  his  '  Epistles.' 

Calixttis  III.,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  V.,  made  Piccolomini  a 
cardinal;  and  in  1468,  after  the  death  of  Calixtu^  he  was  unanimously 
elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  II.  His  pontificate  lasted  only  six 
years,  but  during  this  period  he  distinguished  himself  by  promoting 
learning,  by  inculcating  peace  and  concord  among  the  Christian  princes, 
and  exhorting  them  to  unite  their  efforts  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  barbarous  Turks.  The  year  after  his  election  he  convoked  a  con- 
gress of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns  to  arrange 
the  plan  of  a  general  war  against  the  Ottomans.  The  pope  himself 
repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  the  learned  Philelphusy  who 
spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of  the  proposed  league.  Most  of  the  Italian 
states  were  willing  to  join  in  it,  but  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof, 
and  nothing  was  decided.  Pius  assisted  Feirdinand,J|mg  of  Naples,  in 
his  war  against  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  pretender  to'%at  crown.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  obliged^  to  make  war  in  his  owi^  states  aeainst 
bigismondo  Malatesta,  lord  of  Bimini,  and  against  the'^avelh  and 
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oiher  feudal  bavons,  and  be  was  flaccessful.  By  a  bull  addressed  to 
tbe  univeraities  of  Paris  and  of  Cologne,  Pius  condemned  hie  own 
writings  in  defence  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  concluding  with  these 
words :-«-"  Believe  what  I,  an  old  man,  now  say  to  you,  and  not  what 
I  wrote  when  I  was  young ;  believe  the  pontiff  rather  than  the  private 
individual ;  reject  ^oeas  Sjlvius,  and  accept  Pius  II."  In  several  of 
his  letters  to  his  friends  lUso,  and  especially  to  Pietro  di  Nooeto»  he 
expresses  sorrow  for  his  juvenile  weaknesses,  for  he  bad  once  been  too 
fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  had  even  written  accounts  of  some  of  his 
amorous  adventure9,  and  of  those  of  other  persons,  which  are  found 
among  his ''  Epistles/ 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mainz,  two 
candidates  appeared  for  it— Adolph,  count  of  Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of 
Isemberg.  The  latter  had  the  majority  of  votes,  but  Pius,  who  by 
the  concordat  had  the  right  of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections, 
refused  to  confirm  tbe  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  he  engaged  not  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to  convoke  of  bis  owu 
authority  sn  imperial  diet,  and  further  to  pay  to  Rome  double  the 
sum  fixed  for  the  annates,  or  first  fruits.  Dietrich  demurred  to  the 
first  two  conditions,  and  positively  refused  to  accede  to  tbe  last ;  and 
as  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  in  the  apostolic  court,  he 
appealed  to  tbe  next  general  council  Pius  declared  such  appeals  to 
be  heretical,  and  excommunicated  and  deposed  Iiim,  appointing  Adolph 
of  Nassau  in  his  place.  The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph,  but 
Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  Count  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  a  war  ensued  which,  after  much  mischief,  ended  in  the 
submission  of  Dietrich.  Those  who  remembered  the  sentiments  of 
Piccolomini  when  imperial  secretary,  and  especially  bis  letter  ('Kpistola 
25 ')  to  the  papal  nuncio  John  Carvaia,  concerning  tbe  supremacy  of 
the  council,  were  inclined  to  think  that  change  of  station  bad,  in  him 
as  well  as  in.  most  men,  produced  a  corresponding  change  of  opinions. 
Pius  took  also  tbe  pains  to  write  a  long  letter  to  Sultan  Mohammed  IL, 
to  convince  him  of  the  errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  bim  to  turn 
Christian. 

In  the  year  1464  an  armament  intended  against  tbe  Turks  was 
directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona,  and  soldiers  began  to  repair  thither 
from  various  parts.  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  bad  promised  to  be  of  the  expedition.  The  Venetians  also 
had  promised  the  use  of  their  fleet  to  forward  the  troops  across  the 
Adriatic  into  Albania.  Pius  11.  set  ofi*  from  Rome  for  Ancona,  but  on 
arriving  there  be  found  that  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  arms,  clothes, 
and  provisions ;  the  foreign  princes  did  not  come ;  and  iu&tead  of  the 
Venetian  fleet,  only  a  few  galleys  made  their  appearance.  The  aged 
and  disappointed  pontiff  fell  ill,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  he  expired, 
after  having  taken  leave  of  his  cardinals  and  begged  foigiveness  if  he 
had  erred  in  tbe  government  of  tbe  Church.  He  was  generally 
regretted,  especially  throughout  Italy.  He  yas  succeeded  by  Paul  II. 
Pius  II.  before  his  death  raised  his  native  town,  Corsignano,  to  the 
rank  of  a  bishop  s  see,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is 
now  known. 

As  a  learned  man  and  a  writer  he  is  best  known  under  the  name  of 
MnesiB  Sylvius,  the  most  important  part  of  bis  career  being  passed 
before  be  was  elected  pope.  He  was  one  of  the  first  historians  of  his 
age,  a  geographer,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  divine.  He  was  also 
a  great  traveller  by  sea  and  by  laud ;  he  lived  many  years  in  Germany, 
he  repeatedly  visited  France,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  as  far  as 
Scotland,  and  to  Hungary.  His  biographer  Campanus,  bishop  of 
Arezzo,  speaks  at  length  of  his  peregrinations,  and  bis  diligence  in 
inforuiing  himself  of  everything  worth  notice  in  the  countries  which 
he  visited.  His  principal  works,  besides  those  abready  mentioned, 
are : — 1, '  Cosmographia,  vel  de  Mundo  Universe  Historiarum,'  liber  i 
(a  second  book  treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contemporary 
history) ;  2,  '  In  Antonii  Panoi-mitas  de  Dictis  et  Factis  Alphonsi 
Arragonum  Regis,  libris  quatuor,  Commentaria; '  8,  *  Epitome  supra 
Decades  Flavii  Biondi  Foriiviensis,  ab  inclinatione  Imperii  usque  ad 
tempora  Johannis  XXIII.,  Pont  Max.,'  in  10  books;  4,  ^Historia 
Gothica,'  published  first  at  Leipzig  in  1730;  6,  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric ;'  6, 
lastly,  his  numerous  'Epistles,' which  contain  much  varied  information. 
A  collection  of  bis  works  was  published  at  Basel, '  ^ne»  Sylvii  Picco- 
lomini Senensis  Opera  qu»  extant,'  foL,  1551 ;  but  this  edition  does 
not  include  alL  Domenico  de  Rosetti  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his  biographers 
and  commentators,  <  Serie  di  Edizioni  delle  Opere  di  Pio  IL,  o  da  lui 
intitoUte,'  Trieste,  1830.  Biographies  of  Pius  II.  by  Platina  and 
Campanus  are  annexed  to  tbe  Basel  edition  of  bis  works,  but  a  much 
more  ample  biography  is  found  in  tbe  '  Commentaries '  published  at 
Frankfort,  1614,  under  the  name  of  John  Gobellinus,  ms  secretary, 
but  which  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  himself  or  under  bis 
dictation,  'Pii  IL,  Pont.  Max.,  Commentarii  Rerum  Memorabilium 
qusR  Tftmporibus  suis  oontigerunt,'  libr.  xiL,  with  a  continuation  by 
his  intimate  friend  James  Ammanato,  cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  bad,  at 
his  desire,  assumed  tbe  name  of  PiocoIominL 

PIUS  IIL,  Cardinal  Francesco  Todkschini  PiccoLOMnn  of  Siena 
descended  from  a  sister  of  Pius  IL,  was  elected  pope  in  1503,  after  tbe 
death  of  Alexander  VL,  and  died  himself  in  less  than  a  month  after 
bis  election. 

PIUS  IV.,  GiOTAKNi  Akoelo  Medici,  or  Mkdiohiki,  of  Milan,  not 


cf  the  great  Florentine  family  of  Medid,  succeeded  Paul  IV.  in  1559. 
He  msude  bis  nephew  Charles  Borromeo  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards 
became  celebraiwi  as  Archbishop  of  MiUin.  He  instituted  proceedings 
against  tbe  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  Cardinal  Carlo  CarafBn,  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  various  crimes, 
which  were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  both  were  executed. 
But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  the  proceedings  being 
revised,  the  two  brothers  Caraflfa  were  declared  to  have  been  unjustly 
condemned.  At  Easter,  1561,  Pius  re-sssembled  tbe  Counoil  of  IVent, 
which  had  been  prorogued  under  Paul  IIL  He  was  particularly  intent 
upon  checking  the  spread  of  heresy,  which  had  taken  root  in  several 
parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some 
districts  of  Calabria.  The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  sent  his  troops, 
assisted  by  an  inquisitor  and  a  number  of  monks,  to  exterminate  by 
fire  and  sword  tbe  heretics  of  Calabria.  Emmanuel  Philibert^  duke  of 
Savoy,  after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Valdenses,  who  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  them  tbe  exercioe  of  their  religion 
within  their  own  districts,  subject  to  certain  regulations.  The  quarrels 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  Frauoe,  were  more  difiicult 
to  settle.  Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prelates,  among  others  Monlnc, 
bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  recommended  large 
concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Protestants  with  the  hope  of  reconciling 
them  to  the  Church,  and  Queen  Catherine  de'  Medici  wrote  to  the  pope 
to  that  efiect  The  pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  tbe 
meantime  Catherine  published  the  edict  of  pacification,  in  January  1562, 
which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience,  and  leave  to  perform 
their  worship  in  country  places,  but  not*  within  walled  towns. 

The  prelates  sent  by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  several 
councillors  of  tbe  parliament  of  Paris  who  were  also  ordered  to  attend 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loudly  of  tbe  necessity  of  an  extensive 
reform  in  tbe  Church,  and  seemed  disposed  to  render  the  bishops  mors 
independent  of  tiie  see  of  Rome.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of 
opinion  that  the  mass  and  other  offices  should  be  performed  in  the 
vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but  the  Italian  prelates, 
and  Lainez,  general-  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  the  maintenanoe  of  the 
establisbed  form  of  worship,  as  well  as  of  the  papal  authority  in  all  its 
existing  plenitude.  The  discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was  only  in 
tbe  following  year,  1563,  that  the  two  parties  came  to  an  understanding. 
The  coundl  terminated  its  sittings  in  Deoember  of  that  year,  and  tbe 
pope  confirmed  its  decrees  by  a  bull.  This  was  the  principal  event 
of  the  life  of  Pius  IV.  He  died  in  December,  1565.  His  disposition 
was  generous ;  and  he  embellished  Rome ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  the 
common  fault  of  nepotism. 

PIUS  v..  Cardinal  Michele  Ghislibri,  a  native  of  Alessandria  in 
Piedmont,  and  a  Dominican  monk,  succeeded  Pius  IV.  in  1566.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  Inquisitido,  of 
which  tribunal  he  was  one  of  the  leadiug  members.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  austere  in  his  morals,  snd  wished  to  enforce  a  strict 
discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks  and  nuna^  more 
than  fifty  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  living 
and  strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  respective  convents,  regardless  of 
any  of  tbe  obligations  enjoined  by  their  order.  (Botta,  'Storia  d* 
Italia,'  b.  xii.)  There  was  also  a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called 
the  '  Umiliati,'  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the  heads  of  which 
led  openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  bravoee,  or  hired 
assassins,  to  execute  their  mandates.  Charles  Borromeo^  archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  endeavoured  to  check  these  atrocities,  was  shot  at  by 
one  of  the  monks  while  at  prayers  in  his  oratory.  The  ball  how- 
ever only  grazed  the  skin :  the  assassin  was  taken,  and  revealed  hia 
employers;  and  several  preposti,  or  superiors  of  convents  of  the 
Umiliati,  were  executed.  Pius  V.,  having  examined  the  whole  afiair, 
suppressed  the  order,  and  gave  their  propwty  to  theJesuits  and  other 
orders. 

Pius  V.  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  over  all  Italy. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  several  towns,  especially  in  Tuscany,  some 
scholars  and  other  men  of  learning  who  advocated  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  Some  ladies  also  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  learning,  such  as  Vittoria  Colonna,  Giulia  Qonzaga,  and 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  sus- 
pected of  a  similar  bias.  Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence, 
the  person  of  Camesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  mado  a  pubUe 
profession  of  opinions  considered  as  heretical ;  being  given  up  to  tbe 
inquisition,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  The  same  happened  to 
PaleariuB,  Bartocci,  and  Giullo  Zanetti ;  the  last^  who  was  at  Padua, 
being  given  up  to  tbe  pope  by  tbe  Venetiau  senate,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Fano  and  a  subject  of  the  Papal  State.  Knmerous 
informers  were  kept  by  the  Inquisition  in  every  town  of  Italy ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  produced  by  these  severities,  that  tbe  University 
of  Pisa  became  almost  deserted  both  by  teachers  and  studenta  The 
pope  also  enforced  tbe  strict  observance  of  the  index  of  forbidden 
books,  and  enacted  severe  penalties  agunst  those  who  printed  or 
introduced  or  kept  such  books.  The  printing-presses  of  Itajy,  those 
of  Gitmti  of  Florence,  and  others,  declined  greatly  in  consequence, 
and  many  printers  emigrated  to  Switzerland  or  Germany,  Pins  V. 
enforced  the  canons  against  those  priests  who  kept  concubines ;  but 
instead  of  leaving  to  ti[ie  civil  magistrates  the  repression  of  Hub  abuse 
he  insisted  upon  the  bishops  acting  both  as  msgistrates  and  judges' 
by  means  of  armed  men  attached  to  their  episcopal  oourts^'and  of 
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prisons  for  the  same  purposOi  This  gave  rise  to  frequeDt  collisions 
between  the  tecolar  and  the  eooletiastioal  authorities,  especially  at 
Naples  and  Milan.  SimUar  disputes  took  placo  concerning  the  eccle- 
siaatical  inspectors  and  collectors  sent  by  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand 
accounts  of  all  church  property  throughout  Italy.  Pius  proceeded  on 
the  principle  asserted  in  the  false  decretals,  that  the  pope  has  the 
disposal  of  all  clerical  benefices  throughout  the  world.  He  also  repro- 
duced the  famous  bull  called  'In  cooni Domini/  which  exoommuuicates 
all  princes,  magistrates,  and  other  men  in  authority,  who  in  any  way 
favour  herec^,  or  who  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesiastical  juria- 
diction,  spiritual  and  temporal,  or  to  touch  the  property  or  revenues 
of  the  church ;  and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  pope 
to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  those  who  say  that  the  pope  is 
subject  to  the  council  He  ordered  this  bull  to  be  read  every  Thursday 
before  Easter  in  every  parish  church  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Qermany  8trenuouf>ly  resisted  the 
publication  of  this  bull.  In  Italy  the  senate  of  Venice  likewise  forbade 
its  publication.  At  Naples  and  Milan  the  Spanish  governors  did  the 
same,  but  the  bisl^ops  and  monks  refused  absolution  to  those  who  in 
any  way  opposed  the  bulL  After  much  altercation  and  some  mischief, 
the  civil  power  attained  its  object,  and  the  bull  was  set  aside.  In 
Tuscany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be  published,  but  rather  as  a  matter 
of  form  than  as  a  measure  upon  which  judicial  proceedings  could  be 
grounded.  The  monks  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy  however 
pretepded  by  virtue  of  the  bull  to  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and 
refused  the  sacrament  to  the  collectors  and  other  revenue  officers  and 
their  fiunilies.  The  duke  of  Florence,  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  threatened 
to  put  the  monks  in  prison  and  prosecute  them.  The  Tuscan  bishops 
tried  to  conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy, 
but  the  disturbances  continued  till  the  death  of  Pius  V. 

By  a  bull  dated  August  1569,  Pius  created  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who 
till  then  had  only  the  tide  of  duke  of  Florence,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  his  successors  after  him,  and  sent  with  the  bull  the  model  of  a 
crown,  ornamented  with  a  red  lily,  tJie  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine 
republic  Pius  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  Christian  league  against 
the  threatening  arms  of  the  Ottomans.  After  the  glorious  naval 
victory  of  the  Curzolari,  or  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the  Christian  combined 
fleet  against  the  Turk%  in  September  1571,  Pius  caused  Marcantonio 
Colonna,  commander  of  the  Papal  galleyii,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle,  to  make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome  on 
horseback,  preceded  by  the  Turkish  captives  and  spoils,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  Pius  V.  died  of  stone,  in  May  1572.  The  Roman 
Church  has  numbered  Pius  V.  among  its  saints.  He  was  sucoeeded  by 
Gregory  XIIL 

PIUS  VL,  Cardinal  Ahoblo  Brasghi^  a  native  of  Cesena,  was 
elected  pope  in  1775,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  He  was  then 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  generous 
di.«po8ition,  and  fond  of  learning  and  the  arts.  He  had  also,  besides 
the  advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  a  graceful  demeanour  and  easy 
and  affable  manners.  In  his  previous  office  of  treasurer  he  had 
managed  the  financial  a£Burs  of  the  country  with  prudence  and 
disinterestedness. 

In  1777,  Pius  TI.  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Leopold  L,  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  on  the  subject  of  some 
grave  moral  offences  which  had  been  discovered  in  several  convents. 
[LsoFOLD  IL  of  Germany,  and  I.  of  Tuscany.]  The  question  of  juris- 
diction was  at  last  settled,  but  it  left  a  coldness  between  the  courts 
of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  A  more  important  disagreement  took  place 
between  the  pope  and  Joseph  II.,  Leopold's  brother,  and  emperor  of 
Germany.  Joseph  was  busy  in  suppressing  superfluous  convents,  and 
emancipating  the  clergy  of  his  dominions  from  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  in  matters  of  discipline.  Pius  VI.  perceived  in  these  reforms 
of  Joseph  II.  a  design  to  weaken  the  power  and  influence  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  he  <&termined  to  make  an  effort  to  turn  the  emperor 
from  his  purpose^  Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  1782,  to 
visit  the  emperor,  and  to  converse  with  him  personally  on  the  matters 
is  question.  For  several  oenturies  no  pope  had  left  Italy,  and  this 
movement  of  Pius  VL  attracted  universal  attention.  Monti  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  subject,  entitled  '  II  Pellegrino  ApostoUca'  Pius  was 
received  at  Vienna  with  every  honour;  but  he  made  little  impression 
on  the  emperor,  who  referred  the  matter  in  discussion  to  his  ministers, 
who  were  not  favourably  disposed  towards  Rome.  The  pope  returned 
to  his  capital  in  disappointment,  and  was  censured  by  many  for 
having  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see  without  obtaining  any 
good  resultb  Next  came  the  ^nod  of  Pistoja,  which  was  assembled 
by  the  fiidiop  Ricci  in  1786,  and  passed  several  propositions  that 
were  considered  highly  censurable  at  Rome.  Pius  condemned  these 
propositions  b^  a  huh,  and  suspended  Bishop  Ricci  from  his  functions; 
but  Riooi,  being  supported  by  his  sovereign,  continued  in  his  see. 
KtccL  was  in  reality  a  Jansenhit^  but  he  was  not  a.heretic :  he  proposed 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church. 

Pins  VI.  was  also  busily  employed  in  other  matters  besides  con- 
troversy. He  undertook  and  partly  effected,  through  the  direction  of 
tiie  engineer  Rapini,  the  dndning  of  the  marshy  region,  containing 
near  two  hundred  square  miles,  called  the  Pomptine  marshes,  by 
which  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  was  made  cultivable.  He 
restored  the  anoient  Via  Appia,  which  had  become  impassable,  and 
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built  villages  and  poet  stalaons  along  the  same.  He  also  restored  the 
port  of  Terracina,  and  adorned  it  with  handsome  buildings.  He 
greatly  enlarged  the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  which  he  made  one  of 
the  richest  in  Europe  iu  works  of  sculpture,  vases,  precious  marbles, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  he  caused  a  splendid  set  of 
engravings  of  the  objects  in  this  museum  to  be  published,  under  the 
title  of  '  Museo  Pio  Clemen  tino.'  He  made  additions  to  the  church 
of  St  Peter's,  and  embellished  Rome  with  new  palaces^  fountains,  and 
other  structures. 

The  internal  administration  of  Pius  was  liberal  and  mild.  An 
unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  prevailed  at  Romo,  a  number 
of  learned  men  gathered  thither  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  many 
foreigners  came  to  settle  in  that  capital,  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged 
by  the  pope  and  by  several  of  the  caidinals,  and  modem  Rome  had 
perhaps  never  been,  since  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  so  brilliant  and  so 
pleasant  a  residence  as  it  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Braschi.  But 
the  storms  of  the  French  revolution  darkened  the  scene,  and  rendered 
the  latter  years  of  Pius  as  gloomy  and  calamitous  as  the  earlier  part 
had  been  bright  and  prosperous.  In  the  first  period  of  tiiat  revolu- 
tion, Pius  VI.  solemnly  condemned  the  abrupt  changes  made  in 
France  concerning  the  discipline  and  the  property  of  the  clergy ;  but 
with  regard  to  general  or  secular  politics  he  showed  great  temperance. 
An  accident  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  January  1798,  widened  the 
breach  already  existing  between  France  and  Rome.  A  young  man, 
Hugo  Basseville,  an  agent  of  the  French  republican  party,  being  on 
his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  embassy, 
made  a  foolish  demonstration  in  the  Corso,  or  high  street  of  Rome, 
apparently  to  sound  the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a 
carriage  with  several  tricoloured  flsgs,  and  dbtributed  revolutionary 
tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and  against  tyrants ;  but 
a  mob  collected ;  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally 
stabbed  in  several  places  by  the  populace.  The  military  came  to  the 
spot,  but  too  late ;  some  of  the  murderers  were  taken  and  tried ;  and 
yet  the  papal  government,  though  innocent  of  the  fact,  was  charged 
by  the  French  Convention  as  being  a  party  to  it  [Montl]  The 
pope  then  joined  the  league  of  the  sovereigns  against  France,  and 
strengthened  his  military  establishment 

When  General  Bonaparte  invaded  Northern  Italy  in  1796,  he  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  the  pope 
conditions  of  peace.  After  some  negociation,  tiie  pope  refused  to 
submit  to  the  onerous  conditions  imposed  on  hhn  by  ike  Directoiy. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  then  threatened  by  fresh  armies  from  Austria, 
openly  blamed  the  Directory  for  their  harshness  towards  the  court  of 
Home,  saying  that  was  not  the  way  to  make  friends  in  Italy ;  and  he 
spoke  very  highly  of  several  cardinals  and  prelates  with  whom  he  was 
in  friendly  intercourse.  ('  Correspondence  of  General  Bonaparte,' 
Letters  of  the  8th  of  October  1796  and  1st  of  January  1797.)  Mean- . 
time  however  he  took  possessionr  of  Ancona  and  Loreto,  after  defeating 
the  papal  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Senio ;  but  the  pope  having 
sent  envoys  to  sue  for  peace,  Bonaparte  granted  it  to  him  at  Tolentino 
upon  more  moderate  conditions  than  might  have  been  expected.  After 
the  peace  of  Campoformio  (October  1797),  and  Bonaparte's  departure 
from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  added  vexation  to  vexation 
against  the  unfortunate  pope,  who,  old  and  infirm,  was  unequal  to  the 
difficulties  which  crowded  upon  him.  The  papal  treasury  being 
drained,  in  order  to  pay  the  contribution  of  thirty  millions  of  livres 
(1,200,000/.),  the  pope  was  obliged  to  seiee  the  deposits  in  the  Monte 
di  Piet2k,  by  which  many  fiamiUes  lost  aU  they  had.  A  tragical  inci- 
dent hastened  the  catadtrophe.  On  the  28th  of  December  1797  a 
small  band  of  revolutionists  of  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  with 
some  IVenchmen  among  them,  among  whom  was  General  Duphot^ 
who  was  attached  to  the  Freuch  embassy  at  Rome,  having  dined 
together  in  the  palace  of  the  French  academy  of  arts,  and  being 
heated  with  wine,  took  into  their  heads  to  renew  the  former  attempt 
of  Basseville.  Raising  the  tricoloiued  flag,  they  sallied  into  the 
streets,  calling  out  that  they  were  going  to  hoist  the  ensign  of  liberty 
on  the  CapitoL  A  body  of  military  came  to  disperse  them,  which 
was  effected  at  first  without  bloodshed ;  but  the  fugitives  ran  to  the 
palace  of  the  French  ambassador,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  fired 
and  wounded  some  of  the  insurgents ;  the  remainder  rushed  into  the 
vestibule  and  court  of  the  paUce.  The  papal  soldiers  halted  outside ; 
but  being  provoked  and  mocked  by  those  within,  they  rushed  into  the 
court,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  insurgents.  The  ambassador  then 
made  his  appearance  on  the  great  staircase,  in  company  with  General 
Duphot,  to  appease  the  tumult  The  soldiers  cried  out  that  the 
rebels  should  immediately  quit  the  palace;  but  Duphot,  who  was 
young  and  hasty,  drew  his  sword,  and  encouraged  the  insurgents  to 
drive  the  papal  soldiers  out  of  the  court  The  soldiers  then  fired, 
and  Duphot,  with  several  of  the  insurgents,  fell  This  affray  was  by 
the  French  Directoiy  made  the  pretext  for  invading  Rome  and 
dethroning  the  pontii^  a  thing  on  which  they  were  bent,  and  would 
have  effected  long  before  had  it  not  been  for  Bonaparte's  cooler  policy. 
After  issuing  manifestoes  calling  in  plain  terms  the  court  of  Rome  a 
nest  of  assassins,  the  Directory  ordered  Berthier  to  march  upon  Rome. 
The  pope  gave  orders  that  no  opposition  whatever  should  be  made,  as 
it  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  evU.  On  the  lOtii  of  February 
1798  Berthier  entered  Rome  with  his  army,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  St  Angelo,  and  went  himself  to  live  in  the  Quirinal  Palaoe« 
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Piua  VL,  forsaken  by  most  of  the  cardinalB,  who  had  eecaped, 
remained  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  15th  a  tree  of  liberty  was  raised  In 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  and  Rome  was  formally  declared  a  republia 
Bertbier  afterwards  sent  an  officer  to  intimate  to  the  pope  that  he 
must  renounce  his  teipporal  sovereignty.  Pius  answered  that  he  bad 
received  it  from  God  and  by  the  frte  election  of  men,  and  could  not 
renounce  it;  that  he  was  eighty  yean  old,  and  his  troubles  could  not 
be  of  long  dui-ation,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  do  nothing 
derogatory  to  his  high  office.  Next  came  the  commissary-general  of 
the  French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory  of  all  the  valuables 
that  still  remainrd  in  the  papal  residence,  ordered  Pius  to  prepare  to 
set  out  in  two  days.  The  pope  said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  but 
protested  against  this  new  act  of  violence.  On  the  20th  of  February 
Pius  VI.  left  the  Vatican  with  a  few  attendants,  and,  escorted  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Florence.  He  was 
lodged  at  first  in  a  convent  near  Siena,  and  afterwards  in  the  Carthu- 
sian convent  near  Florence,  where  ho  remained  till  the  following  year, 
when  the  French,  having  driven  out  of  Tuscany  the  Qraufl-Duke 
Ferdinand,  and  being  threatened  by  the  Austro-Uussians,  who  were 
advancing  to  the  Adige,  ordered  the  pope  to  be  transferred  to  France. 
He  was  taken  to  Qrenoble,  and  afterwards  to  Valence  on  the  Rhdne, 
where  he  died,  In  August  of  that  year  (1799),  in  the  eighty-second 
vtar  of  his  age  and  the  twenty -fourth  of  his  pontificate.  Ju&t  befora 
his  death  the  Roman  republic  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  French  being 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Austro- Russians,  and  Rome  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.  In  the  year  1802,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  papal  government,  the  remains  of  Pius  VI.  were 
transferred  to  Rome  by  leave  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  the 
request  of  his  successor  Pius  VII.,  and  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 

PIUS  VII.,  Cahdinal  Gregorio  Barnaba  CauBAMONTi,  was 
bom  in  1742,  of  a  noble  family  of  Cessna,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  origioully  a  branch  of  the  French  house  of  Clermont.  He  first 
studied  in  the  college  of  Ravenna,  and  subsequently  entered  the  order 
of  Benedictines,  in  1758.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  philosophy, 
and  afterwai'ds  on  theology,  to  the  novices  of  hid  order,  first  at  Parma 
and  then  at  Rome.  Pius  VI.  appoiuted  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in 
1785  made  him  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.  When  Bonaparte 
took  possession  of  the  legations,  and  anqexed  them  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic.  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  in  a  homily  exhorted  his  fiock  to  sub- 
mit to  the  new  institutions,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  state  of  which 
they  had  become  a  part.  This  conduct  is  said  to  have  acquired  him 
the  good  opinion  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius 
.  VI.,  in  his  exile  at  Valence,  in  August  1799,  came  to  Italy,  the  con- 
clave being  Summoned  to  assemble  at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  as  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Cardinal  Chiaramonti 
repaired^  to  the  former  city.  Thirty-five  cardinals  assembled  at 
Venice,  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  in  order  to 
elect  a  new  pope,  a  dignity  apparently  not  very  enviable  in  those 
troubled  times.  The  deliberations  of  the  conclave  lasted  several 
months,  and  at  last  Cardinal  Chiarajnonti  was  chosen,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  ISOO,  and  crowned  pope  on  the  2lBt  of  the  same  month,  under 
the  name  of  Pius  VII.  In  the  following  July  the  pope  made  ^is 
entrance  into  Rome,  and  soon  after  appointed  Cardinal  Consalvi  bis 
secretaij  of  state,  or  prime  minister.  [CovsalylJ  In  the  following 
year  the  peace  of  Luneville,  between  f'rance  and  Austria,  was  made, 
and  Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  France,  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate 
the  Papal  territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which  had 
been  formally  incorporated  with  the  so-called  'Italian  Republic.' 
Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  were  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  confusion.  France  was  still  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but 
the  clergy  were  no  longer  in  communication  with  the  see  of  liome» 
and  were  divided  into  parties.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  about 
one  half  of  the  population  of  France  followed  no  mode  ^f  worship, 
and  professed  no  religion  whatever.  A  vast  number  of  parish  churches 
were  shut  up,  and  had  been  so  for  ten  years.  Bonaparte  wished  for  a 
concordat  with  Rome,  The  pope  appointed  the  prelate  Spina  and  the 
theologian  Caselli,  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte  named  his 
brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  councillor  of  etate,  and  Bernier,  a  Vendcan 
priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope's  negociatora  But  on  an  intimation 
from  Bonaparte  who  was  above  all  things  anxious  that  the  matter 
should  be  promptly  settled,  the  pope  despatched  to  Paris  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficulties,  and  the  concordnt  was 
signed  at  Paris,  the  15th  of  July  1801,  and  was  ratified  by  Pius  at 
Rome,  after  some  hesitation  and  consultation,  on  the  14th  of  August 
following.  The  principal  scruples  of  the  pope  were  concerning  certain 
articlea  called  *  oi^anio,'  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the  concordat, 
aa  if  they  had  formed  part  of  it,  and  which  were  proclaimed  aa  laws 
of  the  atate.    (« Botta/  b.  xxi. ;  Thibaudeau.) 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII.  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  Rome,  which 
he  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances,  in  ameliorating  the 
juilidttl  administration,  in  promoting  the  ogriculture  of  the  Campagna, 
and  in  other  similar  cares.  Hia  personal  establishment  was  moderate, 
his  table  frugal,  his  habits  simple,  and  his  conduct  exemplary.  In 
May  1804,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  some  time  after  he 
^Tote  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  crown  him  solemnly  at  Paris. 
After  considerable  hesitation  Pius  consented,  and  set  off  from  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  November  of  that  year.    The  ceremony  of  the 


coronation  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Kotre  Dame,  after  which 
the  pope  spent  several  monies  in  Paris,  visiting  the  publio  eetablish- 
ments,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  men  of  all  parties,  who  were  won 
by  his  unassuming  yet  dignified  behaviour,  and  his  unaffected  piety. 
In  May  1805,  he  returned  to  Rome ;  and  his  troubles  began  soon 
after.  In  October  1805,  a  body  of  French  troops  suddenly  took 
military  possession  of  Ancona.  Pius  remonstrated  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  he«d  of  his  army 
in  Austria.  It  was  only  after  the  peace  of  Preaburg  that  he  received 
an  answer,  in  which  Napoleon  said,  that  he  considered  himself  as  the 
protector  of  the  Church  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  like  his  pre- 
decessors from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  as  such  he  bad 
occupied  Ancona  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
or  the  Russians. 

Soon  after.  Napoleon  officially  requir^  the  pope,  through  his 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  expel  from  his  dominions  all  Eugli^h,  Russian, 
Swedish,  and  Sardinian  subjects,  and  to  forbid  his  ports  to  the  vessels 
of  those  powers  who  were  then  at  war  with  France.  Pius  replied  at 
length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  representing  to  him  that  his  request 
was  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Papal  State  and  of  its 
political  neutrality,  which  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  uf  the  Church 
and  for  the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who  wsre  living  in 
those  very  countries  with  which  the  emperor  was  then  at  war.  He 
said  that  the  head  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  peace,  and 
not  to  take  part  in  a  war  which  has  not  religion  for  its  object ;  that  if 
some  of  his  predecessors  had  not  always  abided  by  this  rule,  he  at 
least  should  not  follow  their  example.  Napoleon  however  insisted, 
and  an  angry  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  two  courts 
for  about  two  years  on  this  subject  of  contention,  the  neutrality  of  the 
Papal  State  being  all  the  while  merely  nominal,  as  the  French  troops 
marching  from  and  to  Naples  crossed  and  recrossed  it  at  their  pleasure, 
and  the  French  also  kept  a  garrison  at  Ancona,  the  only  papal  port  of 
any  importance.  By  degrees  they  extended  their  posts  all  along  the 
Adriatic  coast,  and  garrisoned  the  various  porta.  Some  time  after,  a 
body  of  French  troops,  coming  from  Naples,  passed  through  Rome, 
ostensibly  to  proceed  to  Leghorn;  but  they  suddenly  turned  out  of 
the  maiu  road  and  surprised  in  the  night  the  town  of  Civita  Vt-cchia, 
of  which  they  took  military  possession.  In  alf  these  places  they  con- 
fiscated whatever  English  property  they  could  find.  The  papal  troops 
at  Ancona,  Civita  Vecchia,  slid  other  places,  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  French  commanders,  and  some 
officers  who  refused  to  do  so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinemenl 
Napoleon  in  the  meantime  found  fresh  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the 
pope.  He  wished  to  declare  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Jerome  with 
an  American  Protestant  lady  null;  but  Pius  refused,  saying  that 
although  the  Church  abhorred  marriages  between  Catholics  and 
heretics,  yet  if  they  were  contracted  in  Protestant  countries  according 
to  the  laws  of  those  countrie.«>,  they  were  binding  and  indissoluble. 
('  Letter  of  Pius  VIL*  on  this  important  subject  in  Artaud,  '  Vie  du 
Pape  Pie  VII.,'  Paris,  1826.)  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoriness 
in  giving  tho  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  elected  to  vacant  sees 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Kugene  Beauhamais,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  wrote  an  able  and  conciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement;  and  the  pope  vvas  induced  to  invite  the 
bishops  elect  to  Rome  in  order  to  receive  the  canonical  institution, 
when  a  threatening  letter  came,  written  by  Napoleon  from  Dresden 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  the  summer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that 
"  the  pope  must  not  take  him  for  a  Louis  le  D^bonnaire ;  that  his 
anathemas  would  never  msike  his  soldiers  drop  their  musketa ;  that  be, 
Napoleon,  if  provoked  too  far,  could  separate  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  establish  a  more  rational  form 
of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope  was  the  head ;  that  such  a 
thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state  of  people's  minds,"  kc ;  and  he 
forbade  Eugene  to  correspond  any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the 
bishops  elect  to  Rome,  for,  he  said,  *'  they  would  only  imbibe  there 

Erinciples  of  sedition  against  their  sovereign."  Matters  were  now 
rought  to  an  open  rupture.  A  French  force  under  General  Miollis 
entered  Rome  In  February  1808,  took  possession  of  the  castle  and  the 
gates,  leaving  however  the  civU  authorities  undisturbed.  The  pope 
was  prevailed  upon  to  send  Cardinal  de  Bayaune  as  his  legate  to  Paris, 
to  make  a  last  effort  at  reconciliation ;  but  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived 
at  his  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  2nd  of  April  1808, 
united  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fermo,  and  Urbino  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Fresh  remonatrances  on  the  part  of  Pius  were 
answered  by  threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Itnly,  and  by  a  declaration  that  '*  the  pope 
would  lose  his  temporal  sovereignty  and  remain  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
his  predecessors  were  during  the  first  eight  centuries,  and  under  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne."  (*  STote  de  M.  de  Champagny,  Ministre  des 
Affaires  £trang5re8  k  S.  Eminence  le  Cardinal  Capara,'  18th  of  April, 
1808.) 

The  war  which  began  soon  after  In  Spain  prevented  Kapoleon  from 
occupying  himself  with  the  affairs  of  Rome,  which  remained  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  amidst  frequent  clashing  between  the  French 
military  authorities  and  the  papal  civil  officers.  The  papal  territory, 
impoverished  as  it  was  by  the  losfl  of  its  finest  provinoea,  was  obBged 
to  pay  the  French  troops   which  garrisoned  the  towns  that  still 
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nofoiDtUly  belonged  to  the  pope.  All  the  disaffected  and  the  tarbnleDt^ 
trusting  to  French  protection,  openly  insulted  the  papal  government^ 
'  The  pope  remained  confined  to  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal  "with  bis 
Swiss  guard  at  the  gates,  not  wishiug  to  eipose  himself  to  Tiolence  by 
venturiDg  out.  On  the  17th  of  May  1809,  Kapoleon,  who  was  then 
making  war  against  Austria,  issued  a  decree  from  Vienna,  in  whicb^  he 
resumed,  the  grant  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Charlemagne,  and 
united  the  remainder  of  the  Koman  states  to  the  French  empire, 
leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces  and  an  income  of  tvfo  millions  of 
francs.  On  the  10th  of  June  1809,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  of  excom- 
munioation  against  all  the  perpeti-ators  and  ab<rttors  of  the  iuYasion 
of  Rome  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See.  The  bull  was  affixed 
to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churches  of  Kome  and  in  other  public 
places.  The  text  of  the  bull  is  given  by  Cardinal  PaCca,  in  his 
'  M emorie  Storiohe,'  Appendix  to  the  Ist  part^  No.  y.  The  French 
commander,  Miollie,  being  afraid  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of 
Borne,  who  had  shown  unequiTocol  signs  of  attachment  to  their 
Bovereign,  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  Pius  from  the  oapltuL  The 
Swisis  guards  made  no  resiatance,  having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the 
pope :  and  protesting  that  he  "yielded  to  foroe^"  Pius,  taking  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  accompanied  the  general  to  the  gate,  where 
his  oarriage  was  ready,  and  drove  o£f  under  an  escort.  He  was  taken 
first  to  Grenoble  in  Dauphin^,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  to  Savona  in  the  liiviera  of  Genoa,  where  he  remained 
tUl  June  1812,  when  he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau,  by  an  order  of 
Napoleon.  During  his  stay  at  Savona,  Napoleon  convoked  a  council 
at  Paris  of  the  bishops  of  his  empire,  but  he  found  that  assembly  less 
docile  than  he  expected,  acd  he  dissolved  it  without  any  conclusion 
being  come  ta  The  great  question  was  how  to  fill  i^  the  vacant 
sees,  when  the  pope  refused  the  canonical  institution.  The  pope  at 
the  same  time  would  not  recognise  Napoleon's  divorce  from  his  first 
wife  Josephine.  In  short,  Napoleon  found  that  unarmed  priests  were 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe. 
(Tbibaudeau,  'Le  Consulat  et  rEinpire,'  ch.  77;  Botta,  'Storia 
d'ltalia,'  h.  25.)  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to  have  the  pope  settled 
at  Avignon,  or  some  other  town  of  his  empire,  as  his  subject  and  his 
pensionary,  and  to  have  himself  the  nomination  npt  only  of  the 
bishops,  but  of  the  Cardinals  also,  by  which  means  he  vfould  have 
added  to  his  already  overbearing  temporal  power  the  incalculable 
support  of  a  spiritual  authqrity  which  extends  over  i^  grei^t  Pf^^t  of  the 
world.  The  resistance  of  Pius  disappointed  his  views.  Napoleon  at 
last  imagined  that  by  removing  Pius  io  Fontainebleau,  he  uiight  suc- 
ceed in  overcoming  his  firmness.  Pius  was  again  obliged  to  make  a 
long  journey  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  He  arrived  at  Fontainebleau 
in  June  1812,  and  was  lodged  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  treated 
with,  marked  respect.  Napoleon  had  set  out  on  his  Hussian  expe- 
dition. After  his  return  from  that  disastrous  campaign,  in  December 
1812,  he  went  to  see  the  pope,  embraced  him,  and  treated  him  with 
studied  attention;  he  also  allowed  severi^l  cardinals  who  yfere  at 
Paris  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau,  and  at  last,  chiefly  through  tbeir 
persuasions,  he  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  th^ 
25th  of  January  1818.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that 
Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  conferences  with  Pius,  had  lifted  his  hand 
against  him  and  struck  him.  Pacca  ('I^emorie  Storiohe,'  part  iii. 
(£.1)  denies  this  on  the  authority  of  Pius  himself,  but  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  Napoleon  spoke  to  his  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and 
threatening  tone. 

Napoleon  hastened  to  publish  the  articles  of  the  conoordat,  and 
to  give  tbem  the  force  of  laws  of  the  empire;  after  which  he 
•granted  free*  access  to  the  pope,  to  all  cardinals,  ai^d  others  who 
chose  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau.  Pius,  who  had  soruplfs  concerning 
some  of  ^e  articles  which  he  had  signed,  laid  them  before  the  cardi- 
nals, and  asked  their  opinion.  Several  of  the  eardinals,  especially  \he 
Italian  ones^  such  as  Consalvi,  Paoca,  Litta,  and  Di  Pietro,  stated  that 
some  of  the  articles  were  contrary  to  the  canon  law  and  the  legitimate 
jurisdiotion  of  the  Koman  see,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  serious 
evils  to  the  Churoh,  and  they  urged  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  retrac- 
tation. ThcQf  quoted  the  example  of  Paschal  II.,  who^  in  similar 
eircumstanees  having  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  the  light  of 
investiture^  hastened  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgnient  of  a 
oouncil  assembled  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  council  revoked  the  cession. 
[Pascbal  II.]  Upon  this  Pius  wrote  to  Napoleon,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  retiaioting  his  concessions,  but  proposing  a  new  basis  for  a 
oonoordat ;  Napoleon  however  took  no  notice  of  the  retractation,  except 
by  exiling  some  of  the  cardinals  who,  he  thought^  hi^l  influenced  it^ 
Hapoleon  soon  after  set  off  for  his  army  in  Gern^any,  and  the  affair 
with  the  pope  remained  in  suspense.  It  was  only  lifter  the  drfeat  of 
the  French  annies  and  their  expulsion  fropi  Germany  thi^t  Napoleon 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  pope  the  Papal  States  south  of  the  Apen- 
nineB,  if  the  pope  would  agree  to  a  concordats  Pius  answered,  that 
he  would  not  enter  into  any  negociaiiona  until  he  was  restored  to 
Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  January  18Hi  an  order  came  for  the  pope  to 
leave  Fontainebleau  the  following  day.  None  of  the  cardinals  were 
allowed  to  accompany  him.  He  set  off  accompanied  by  an  escort, 
and  was  taken  to  Italy.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  on  the  river  Nura, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  he  met  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  under  Huraky  who  was  then  making  common  cause  with  the 
allied  powns  against  Napoleon.    Mur^t  had  tak^n  military  occupation 


of  the  Roman  state,  but  he  offisred  to  give  up  Rome  and  the  Campagna* 
Pius  however  preferred  stopping  at  Cesena,  his  native  town,  until  the 
political  horizon  was  cleared  up.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pius  made  his  entrance  into  Home,  on  the  24  th 
of  Hay  1814,  in  the  midet  of  rejoioines  and  acclamationa  His  faith- 
ful Cousalvi  soon  after  resumed  his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  By 
the  articles  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States 
were  restored,  including  the  legations,  which  were  not  however 
evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after  the  fall  of  Murat. 
in  1815. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  XHus  were  spent  iii  comparative 
tranquillity,  though  not  in  idleness.  He  applied  himself  to  adapt,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable,  the  civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to  the 
great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  state.  By  a  '  motu 
proprio'  of  the  year  1816  he  confirmed  the  suppression  of  all  feudal 
imposts,  privileges,  monopolies,  and  jurisdictions;  he  abolished  every 
kind  of  torture,  including  that  called  the  '  corcla,'  or  '  estrapadoi' 
which  was  formerly  a  frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Kome ;  he 
diminished  the  laud  tax;  retained  the  register  of  ' hypothequeSy' or 
mortgages,  instituted  by  the  French  :  laid  down  the  basis  of  a  new 
code  of  public  administration,  and  in  November  of  the  following  year 
he  pubUshed  a  new  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  which  he  regulated  the 
costs  of  judicial  proceedings.  He  maintained  tbe  commercial  oourts 
established  by  the  French,  as  well  as  the  new  system  of  police,  enforced 
by  a  i*egular  corps  of  carabineers,  iustead  of  the  old  '  sbirri,'  who  were 
ineffective  and  corrupt.  (Tournon,  '  Etudes  ^tatistiques  sur  ^me,' 
b.  iv.,  ch.  6.)  ^  Unfortunately  however  the  old  system  of  secret  pro- 
ceedings in  criminal  matters  was  restored,  as  well  as  that  of  the  etxde- 
siasticfid  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  also  over  laymen.  ]^ius  how- 
ever made  some  important  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding  of  the 
Inquisition,  aboliahicg  torture  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  death  for 
offences  concerning  religion.  He  did  perhaps  all  that  he  could  do  as  a 
pope,  and  certainly  more  than  any  pope  had  done  before  him.  Car- 
dinal Consalvi  took  vigorous  measures  to  extirpate  the  banditti  of  the 
Campagna;  and  in  July  1819  he  ordered  the  town  of  Sonnino,  a  nest 
of  incorrigible  robbers^  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  With  reeard  to 
spiiitual  matters,  Pius  concluded  a  new  concordat  with  France,  Naples, 
Bavaria,  and  other  states. '  He  condemned  by  a  bull  the  political  society 
o^  Carbonari,  as  well  as  other  secret  societies. 

In  the  month  of  July  1823,  Pius,  who  was  then  eighty-three  years 
of  sge,  httd  a  fall  in  his  apartments^  and  broke  his  thigh.  This  acci- 
dent brought  on  inflammation,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  August,  universally  regretted.  He  was  succeeded  by  heo  XIL 
Thorwaldsen  was  commissioned  to  make  his  monument,  which  has 
been  placed  in  St  Peter^a. 

Pius  VIL  standa  prominent  among  the  long  series  of  popes  for  his 
exemplary  conduct  under  adversity,  his  Christian  virtues,  and  his 
geneial  beneyolence  and  charity.  B>ee  from  nepotism,  modeat^  unas- 
suming, and  personally  disinterested,  he  was  a  staunch  though  tempe- 
rate defender  of  the  rights  of  his  see;  and  his  meek  bearing  and 
unblemished  character  engaged  on  his  side  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  without  distinction  of  community  or  sect^ 
during  his  long  struggle  with  his  gigantic  and  ungenerous  adversary* 

PIUS  VIII.  (Cabdikal  Castiouoni),  was  elected  in  March  1S29  to 
succeed  Leo  XII.,  and  died  November  30,  the  followinsf  year.  He 
was  succeeded^  W  Gregory  XVI.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during 
his  short  pontificate. 

*  PItJS  IX.  QiOYANNi  Mabia  Mastai  Fjsbbetti,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Pius  on  his  election  to  the  papal  see,  is  a  member  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  and  was  born  at  Sinigaglia  near  Aucona,  May  13,  1792. 
As  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  a  mild  disposition  and  for  his 
works  of  charity.  While  still  a  child  he  was  saved  from  drowning  by 
a  poor  *  contadino,'  who  lived  to  see  him  seated  on  what  the  hiatoriau 
ilacaulay  calls  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  throne  of  Kurope.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
body-guard  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  Pius  VII.  An  epileptic  attack 
howover  prevented  the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  and  seems  to  have 
determined  the  course  of  his  aftei^life.  He  entered  a  religious  semi- 
nary, where  his  gentleness  and  devotion  proved  the  foundation  of  his 
future  distinction.  Ii^  due  course  of  time  he  was  elevHted  to  the 
priestbood,  and  exercised  the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  hospital  of 
Tata  Giovanni  at  Rome,  ax^  institution  founded  for  the  education  of 
poor  orphans.  These  duties  however  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on 
being  sent  out  to  South  America  on  a  special  mission^  as  auditor  to 
il.  Mugi,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Chili.  In  this  capacity  he  gained  some 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  the  study  of  which 
led  him  to  draw  out  on  paper  a  system  of  political  ameliuration  for 
the  Papal  States.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  appointed  prelate 
of  the  household  to  Pope  Leo  XII.,  and  president  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  MichaeL  While  holding  this  post  his  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  Rome  and  the  preaching  of  spiritual 
'  retreats.'  In  1829  he  was  nominated  Archbishop  of  Spoleto,  from 
which  he  was  translated  in  1832  to  the  see  of  Imola,  where  his 
charities  to  the  poor  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  flock.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Naples  as  Apostolic  Kuncio,  and  in  1^40 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  \>j  the  titl^  of  Sahit  Peter  tmd 
St  MarcellinusL  In  June  18i6,  on  the  death  of  ^ope  Gregory  XVI.. 
he  was  elevated  to  the  papacy.    The  state  of  aflairs  in  the  Papal 
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States  at  this  time  was  snoh  as  to  call  for  a  large  measure  of  reform. 
The  financial  system  he  found  on  the  Torge  of  national  bankruptcy ; 
the  system  of  taxation  wss  oppressive  and  capricious;  and  high  posts 
of  the  administratiTe  and  executiYe  departments  were  openly  bought 
and  sold.  Peculation  prevailed  largely  in  high  quarters ;  tiie  army 
was  filled  with  mercenaries;  dvilians  were  excluded  from  official  life; 
and  the  yeiy  idea  of  representation  was  unknown.  The  states  them- 
selves were  under  Austrian  protection,  and  the  Austrian  government 
is  proverbially  jealous  of  all  improvements,  both.oivil  and  social 
Pius  IX.  is  said  to  have  found  on  his  accession  no  less  than  2000  of 
his  subjects  in  exile  or  in  prison,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  authorities. 
Some  attempts  at  political  reform  in  the  Papal  States  had  been  made 
by  his  predecessor  Gregory,  but  they  were  set  aside  by  the  civil 
disturbances  of  1830  and  1831. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  pope  was  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all 
political  offenders,  to  reoal  the  exiles,  and  to  liberate  the  prisoners. 
The  name  of  Pius  IX.  became  instantly  the  watchword  of  liberality' 
and  reform.  The  first  year  of  his  pontificate  resulted  in  a  mitigation 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  a  relaxation  of  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  Jews  and  other  religious  bodies  laboured,  a  better- 
regulated  system  of  taxation,  and  a  customs-union  with  the  other 
Italian  states,  laying  as  it  seemed  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  of 
commerce  and  national  independence. 

In  February  1848  however  occurred  the  French  revolution  which 
dethroned  Louis  Philippe.  The  spirit  of  republioamsm  spread  through 
Europe.  Unhappily  the  excitable  populace  of  Rome  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  reforms  which  Pius  had  introduced.  On  November  15  Count 
Rossi,  the  minister  of  the  pope,  wss  assassinated ;  the  populace  rose, 
established  a  republican  administration  in  Rome,  and  detained  the 

Sope  himself  a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace.  He  escaped  from 
:ome  in  disguise,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Gketa,  near  Naples. 

In  April  1849  a  fVench  army,  under  Marshal  Oudinot^  advanced 
against  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pope's  restoration. 
After  a  siege  that  lasted  from  June  8  to  July  8  Rome  surrendered 
unconditionally  to  the  French,  and  was  garrisoned  by  them.  It  was 
not  till  April  13^  1860,  that  Pius  IX.  agidn  entered  Rome,  which  was 
(and  is  yet)  in  the  military  possession  of  the  troops  of  France,  and 
where  Pius  has  embodied  a  Swiss  guard  of  considerable  strength,  and 
restored  to  a  great  extent  the  old  ecdesiaBtical  governments. 

Soon  after  this  event  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  a  brief  restoring  a  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England.  This  step  led  to  a  violent  outbreak  of 
public  feeling,  which  resulted  in  passing  a  bill  forbidding  the  assumption 
of  ecclesiastioed  titles  in  England  by  the  papal  bishops.  Since  that 
time  Pius  IX.  has  spoken  in  condemnation  of  the  Queen's  colleges 
established  in  Ireland,  and  has  aided  the  efforts  to  found  a  Roman 
Catholic  university  in  Dublin  under  the  Very  Rey.  Dr.  Newman. 
[Newman,  J.  H.]  He  also  about  the  same  thne  founded  at  Rome  a 
college,  called  after  his  own  name,  for  the  reception  of  such  English 
clergymen  as  may  seek  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Another  event  by  which  his  pontificate  will  be  hereafter 
signalised  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  the  formal  definition  of  Uie 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  took  place  in  St.  Peter's 
on  December  8, 1854,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  A  magnificent 
pillar  has  since  been  erected  in  Rome  in  commemoration  of  the 
doctrinal  decision.  He  also  succeeded  in  concluding  a  Concordat  with 
the  Austrian  government  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  wrested 
from  former  popes  hj  previous  Austrian  emperors  have  been  aban- 
doned, the  papsd  authority  has  been  greatly,  enlarged,  and  religious 
freedom  proportionally  abridged.     [See  Sufplemsnt.] 

PIZARRO,  FRANCISCO,  the  discoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  an  officer  who  served  with 
considerable  distinction  under  the  Great  Captain  in  the  Italian  wars. 
Gomara  relates  that  Francisco  was  bom  upon  the  steps  of  a  church, 
and  in  his  earliest  days  was  suckled  by  a  sow.  Garcilaso  denies  this, 
but  all  agree  that  he  was  bom  at  Tmxillo,  about  the  year  1480.  His 
education  was  so  completely  neglected,  that  he  never  learned  to  read 
or  write,  and  he  was  employed  by  his  father  in  tending  pigs ;  but 
getting  tired  of  his  ocoapation,  he  ran  away  to  Seville  with  some  of 
his  companions,  became  a  soldier,  and  shortly  afterwards  embarked  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  New  World.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he 
{lained  distinction  was  during  the  expedition  of  Ojeda  to  Tierra  Firma, 
m  1510,  by  whom  he  was  Im  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  new  conquest 
He  gained  the  oonfidenoe  of  Tasoo  Nu&ez  de  Balbao,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  expedition  to  Mexico.  On  these  occasions  Pizurro 
showed  himself  superior  to  all  his  companions  in  courage,  enterprise, 
and  powers  of  endurance,  and  he  became  a  favourite  leader  of  the 
soldiers,  who  never  felt  so  much  confidence  as  when  they  were  under 
bis  orders. 

Pisarro  had  seen  fourteen  yean  of  arduous  service,  and  was  still 
^e  of  the  least  wealthy  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  when  he  joined 
Hernando  de  Luque  and  Diego  de  Almagro  in  the  project  of  extend- 
ing the  Spanish  conquests  along  the  southern  coast  Pisarro  and 
Almagro  could  only  giye  their  personal  labour  and  experience,  while 
the  wealthy  priest^  their  associate,  advanced  20,000  ounces  of  gold 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Pizarro  sailed  from 
Panama  in  November,  1624,  with  one  smaU  ship,  eighty  men,  and  four 
Horses,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  a  gnat  country ;  leaving  Ahnagio 


to  follow  with  reinforcements  as  soon  as  he  could  raise  them.  Pisarro 
shaped  lus  course  to  the  south«east,  but  having  in  ignoranoe  eelectod 
that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  winds  and  currents  were  opposed 
to  him,  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  touched  at  several  places  in 
Tierra  Firma,  where  he  found  a  most  uninviting  country,  the  low 
grounds  of  which  were  covered  with  swamps,  the  higher  with  impene- 
trable forests,  having  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce  and  hostile. 
Fatigue,  famme,  and  disease  having  wasted  his  little  band,  Pizarro  was 
compelled  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Almagro  at  Chicama,  who  at  length 
joined  Mm,  having  undergone  equal  hardships. 

With  unbroken  spirit  they  decided  on  their  oonise  of  action. 
Pizarro  remained  at  Chicama  while  Almagro  returned  for  ficeah  forces, 
which  Luque  with  difficulty  persuaded  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of 
Panama,  to  furnish.  With  these  reinforcements,  in  the  year  1526, 
Pizarro  advanced  from  Chicama  to  the  south,  and  explored  the  coast  of 
Quito.  He  entered  the  bay  of  Saint  Matthew,  where  he  found  a  fertile 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  clothed  in  garmenU  of  woollen 
and  cotton,  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  This  country  being 
too  populous  to  attack,  Almagro  returned  to  Panama  for  further  aid, 
and  Pizarro  retired  to  a  neighbouring  island.  The  new  governor  of 
Panama,  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  not  only  would  not  permit  any  new  levies 
to  be  made,  but  sent  a  vessel  to  bring  away  Pizarro  and  his  band. 
Pizarro  refused  to  obey  this  t>rder,  and  drawing  a  line  on  the  sand 
with  his  sword,  desired  those  who  chose  to  remain  with  him  to  cross 
to  his  side :  thirteen  alone  of  his  hardy  veterans  had  suffident  courage 
to  do  so,  with  whom,  and  a  crew  of  a  vessel  subsequently  sent  to  hii 
aid  from  Panama,  he  prosecuted  lus  examination  of  the  ooaat  of  Peru. 
He  landed  at  Tumbez,  where  there  was  a  palace  of  the  Inoas,  and  he 
ranged  for  some  tine  peaceably  along  the  coast  The  abondance  of 
gold  and  silver  used  by  the  inhabitantB  not  only  for  ornaments,  but 
for  utensUs  of  common  nse^  filled  Pizarro  and  his  oompaniona  with 
wonder. 

He  retomed  to  Panama  in  1528,  having  enoountered,  during  hie 
absence  of  three  years,  greater  hardships  and  dangers  than  any  other 
adventurer  of  the  agsi  The  governor  was  not  moved  by  hia  acoounte 
of  the  opulenoe  of  the  newly-discovered  country,  and  it  was  settled 
by  the  associates  that  Pizarro  should  proceed  to  Europe  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor.  By  hii  address  he  saooeeded  in  gaining^he 
attention  of  Charies  V.  and  his  ministers,  and  without  bestowing  a 
thought  upon  his  associates,  he  obtained  for  himself  the  appointments 
of  governor  and  captain*general,  and  adelantado  over  all  Uie  oountiy 
to  be  discovered,  with  supreme  authority,  both  civil  and  military, 
stipulating  in  return  to  equip  a  certain  force,  and  remit  one-fifth  of 
all  the  treasure  that  he  should  acquire  to  the  crown.  Pizarro  was  so 
poor,  that  without  the  assistance  of  Cortez  he  oould  not  have  pei^ 
formed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  at  length  he  sailed  from  Spain 
with  only  half  the  number  of  men  required,  among  whom  were  his 
three  brothers.  He  returned  to  Panama  in  1530,  and  having  with 
difficulty  effected  a  reconciliation  with  Almagro,  who  was  indignant  at 
his  perfidy,  he  sailed  in  Febraary  1581,  with  186  soldiers,  of  whom 
86  were  horsemen,  leaving  Almagro  to  follow  with  reinforcementa^ 

Pizarro  first  surprised  Uie  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Coaque, 
where  he  obtained  a  great  booty,  which  enabled  him  to  despatch  two 
of  his  ships  to  Panama  and  Nicaragua  with  remittances,  which  soon 
procured  him  recruits.  Proceeding  southward  he  attecked,  and,  after 
a  fierce  resistance,  took  the  island  of  Puno,  in  the  bay  of  GuayaqniL 
At  Tumbez  be  was  forced  to  remain  three  months,  in  consequence  of 
a  violent  distemper  among  his  men.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piura 
he  founded  the  first  Spsnish  settlement,  and  called  it  San  MichaeL 
Fortunately  for  Pizarro  a  civil  war  was  at  this  period  raging  in  Pern 
between  the  brothers  Atahualpa  and  Huascar,  and  each  party  requested 
his  assistance  against  the  other ;  Pizarro  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
marched  up  the  country  to  Caxamaroa.  Having  posted  his  little  band 
in  a  strong  position,  he  visited  Atahualpa,  who  was  encamped  near 
that  city,  where  the  sight  of  a  profusion  of  the  precious  metals  that 
he  found  inflamed  his  cupidity  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  upon 
a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  treacherous  and  dishonourablob  At  a  given 
signal,  when  Atahualpa  was  returning  Piiarro's  visit,  the  Spamards 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  followers  of  the  Inca,  the  suddenness  and 
surprise  of  which  completely  stupified  them,  and  as  no  reaistaoce  was 
attempted,  Pizarro  carried  off  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa  a  prisoner  to 
his  quarters,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  room  22  feet  long  by  16  feet 
broad.  Having  soon  discovered  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
Atahualpa  offered  as  his  ransom  to  fill  this  room  with  g<dd  as  high  sa 
he  could  reach.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Fittno,  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  performing  his  part  of  the  agreement  Before 
the  whole  was  colleoted,  the  soldiers  became  so  excited  at  the  sight  of 
such  vast  treasure,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  restrain  their  im- 
patience,  and  after  setting  aside  the  fifUi  part  for  the  orown,  and  a 
share  for  Almsgro's  party,  1,528,500  pesos,  or  ounces,  were  divided. 
Pizarro's  share  was  2350  msrks  of  silver,  and  57,220  ounces  of  gold. 
Having  obtained  all  that  he  oould  from  Atahualpa,  his  feelings  were 
soon  excited  to  hatred  and  a  desire  of  revenge^  on  penxdving  that  he 
was  an  objeot  of  scorn  and  contempt  to  Atahualpa,  who  had  dlioovered 
that  Pizano  was  ignorant  of  the  arte  that  he  most  adfloired  in  the 
Spaniards,  reading  and  writing.  Pizarro  aooordiogly  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death  in  1538*  The  government  of  Peru  was  now  so  far 
overthrown,  and  the  oountxy  so  torn  by  intestine  oonvolaion^  that  no 
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effectual  opposition  was  offend  to  PizarrOy  who  marched  upon  and 
captured  Cosco,  the  plunder  of  which  city  exceeded  In  value  the 
ransom  of  Atahnalpa. 

In  1684,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  landed  in  Spain  with  th*  royal  share 
of  Atahualpe's  ransom,  when  Frandsoo's  authority  was  oonfirmed 
with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  Almagro  was  appointed  adelan- 
tado  of  a  country  to  he  conquered  to  the  southward  of  Pizano's 
goyemmant  The  reoonciliation  hetween  Almagro  and  Pizarro  had 
never  been  sincere ;  their  evil  passions  were  however  for  the  present 
aupprereed,  and  Almagro  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Chile,  while 
Pizarro  busied  himself  with  the  intemid  government  of  Peru»  in  the 
arrangement  and  administration  of  wbicm  he  showed  considerable 
judgment  In  January  1585,  he  founded  the  dty  of  Lima^  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Beyes.  In  1586  the  Peruvians 
'ose  and  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke :  they  cut  off 
tieveral  detachments,  and  completely  blockaded  Pizarre  in  lima,  and 
his  brother  in  Cuzco.  This  brought  Almagro  from  CMle,  who,  having 
defeated  the  Peruvians,  attacked  Cuzoo,  took  prisoners  Pizarro's 
brothers,  and  subsequently  Alvarado  also ;  but  oertain  compunctions 
preventing  him  from  attacking  Pizarro  immediately  after,  the  viceroy 
was  enabled  to  collect  his  forces  and  attack  Almagro,  whom  he  took 
prisoner,  and  soon  afterwards  tried  and  executed  in  1588.  Pizarro's 
partiality  in  entirely  leaving  out  the  fdllowers  of  Almagro  in  the 
subsequent  allotment  of  lands,  completely  alienated  them,  and  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  young  Almagro,  who  soon  became  the 
rallying  point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  towards  Flzarro.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  on  Sunday,  June  26, 1541,  the 
conspirators,  sixteen  in  number,  "^  headed  by  Herrada,  entered  the 
governor's  palace  at  mid-day,  the  hour  of  repose  in  hot  climates,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  staircase  before  an  alarm  was  given. 
Pizarro,  with  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  a  knot  of  faithful  friends, 
defended  themselves  to  the  last.  They  fell,  one  after  another,  till 
Pizarro  remained  alone.  At  length,  exhausted  by  the  long  conflict^ 
and  unable  to  parry  the  numerous  blows  aimed  at  him,  he  received  a 
thrust  in  the  throat,  and  expired  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
full  of  strength  and  vigour,  leaving  a  reputation  unsurpassed  for 
courage,  activity,  patience  under  suffering  and  privation,  penetration, 
judgment^  and  decision;  but  on  the  other  hand  oullied  by  craft, 
decepdon,  treachery,  unsorupulousness,  avarioe,  and  cruelty. 

PLA'CITUS  PAP7RIENSI3,  8EXTUS»  sometimes  caUed  by  mis- 
take  Seztvs  Platovigub,  or  Sextub  EMFiBions,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  *  De  Medioamentis  ex  AnimalibuB.'  His  age  is  unknown,  bat 
he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  4th  oentary  of  the  Christian 
era.  By  some  persons  he  is  called  Pbpiensia ;  but  all  that  is  known  of 
him  is  tiiat  he  was  a  physician,  as  appears  from  various  parts  of  his 
work  (cap.  27,  &c.).  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  consists  of  thirty-four 
short  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some  animal  that  was  con- 
sidered to  have  certain  medioal  properties  in  different  parts  of  its 
body.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  may  easily  be  seen  firom  the 
following  specimens : — Against  a  quartan  fever  he  directs  the  heart  of 
a  hare  to  be  hung  round  the  arm  or  neck  (cap.  2) ;  in  order  to  be 
delivered  for  ever  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  recommends  a  very 
young  puppy  to  be  dressed  and  eaten  (cap.  11);  for  persons  affected 
with  phthisis,  or  a  bad  cough,  he  orders  the  saliva  of  a  horse  to  be 
taken,  mixed  with  wine  or  water:  '^This,"  says  he,  ''I  have  myself 
tried,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  (expertissimum  est)  that  the 
horse  will  die"  (cap.  14).  The  work  has  been  frequently  published, 
both  separately  and  in  different  collections,  and  it  has  been  several 
times  translated.  It  was  first  published  in  1588,  4to,  Korimb.;  in 
the  same  year,  8vo^  BaseL  It  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'Medico  Ariis  Prindpes,*  published  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  m 
the  collection  edited  by  And.  Rivinus,  8vo,  Lips.,  1654;  in  the  18th 
volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabridus,  'Biblioth.  Qneoa;'  and  in 
Ackermann's  'Parabilium  Medicamentorum  Soriptores  Anidqui,'  8vo, 
Norimb.  et  Altorf.,'  1788.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Constantmus 
Afer,  in  his  work  entitled  '  De  Remediis  ex  Animalibus,'  has  borrowed 
very  freely  from  this  treatise,  and  indeed  copied  great  part  of  it  almost 
word  for  word. 

*PLANCH6,  JAMES  ROBINSON,  was  bom  m  Old  Burlmgton- 
street^  near  Bond-street,  London,  on  February  27, 1796.  His  father 
was  a  descendSnt  of  a  French  family  which  had  sought  refuge  in 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  His 
mother  was  possessed  of  considerable  literary  abilities,  and  published 
an  elementary  work  on  education;  she  carefully  attended  to  bis 
instruction  in  his  earlier  years,  but  he  lost  this  advantage  through 
her  death  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  His  education  however 
was  not  neglected,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  early  displayed  itself. 
'Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain,'  was  a  burlesque  written  for  private 
performance ;  but  on  being  shown  to  Mr.  Harley,  the  comedian,  he 
was  struck  with  its  merit--had  it  laid  before  the  committee  which  had 
then  the  management  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  who  accepted  it,  and 
it  was  performed  with  great  applause  in  May  1818.  This  success  led 
Mr.  Phmoh^  to  adopt  the  drama  as  a  field  for  bis  further  exertions, 
and  he  wrote  several  other  pieces  for  various  theatres^  which  were 
uniformly  well  reodved.  Among  these  pieces  was  the  opera  of 
*Maid  Marian '  (founded  on  Mr.  Peacock's  clever  novel  with  the  same 
title),  to  which  Mr.  Bishop  famished  the  music ;  and  that  of  *  Oberon,' 
which  he  wrote  expressly  for  TVeber  a  music.    His  taste  was  also  qdkd 
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into  requidtion  to  prepare  adaptations  of  some  of  the  plays  of  our 
dder  dramatists;  among  them  <The  Woman  never  Vexed,'  'The 
Merdumt's  Wedding,'  fta  Mr.  Planch^  had  also  pud  oondderable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  antiquities,  particularly  as  connected  with 
costume.  He  was  thersfore  commissioned  by  the  proprietors  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  to 
make  drawings  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  pageant  on  the 
English  stage,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He  also,  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Charles  Ke^nble,  designed  the  costume  for  the  pUys  of  *Kinff 
John,'  *  Henry  IV.,'  « As  You  like  IV  '  Othello/  and  ^Cymbeline.' 

In  1826  he  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  published '  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine.' 
In  1827  he  visited  Germany  again,  descending  the  Danube  from 
Regensburg  to  Vienna,  an  account  of  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  <  Descent  of  the  Danube '  in  one  volume,  and  which  has  been 
einoe  reprinted  as  a  guide-book.  Daring  this  time  however  he  had 
continued  to  follow  lus  dramatic  pursoits,  and  in  November  1828  he 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  his  clever  and  popular  drama  of 
*  Charles  XIL,'  being  his  fifty-fifth  dramatic  production.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from  which  he 
retired  m  1852.  In  1884  he  wrote  <The  History  of  British  Costume^' 
forming  a  volume  of  the  series  of  the  'library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge;'  he  wrote  also  the  < Costume '  for  Mr.  Charles  ElnighVs 
'Pictorial  Sbakspere;'  the  'Costume  and  Furniture'  in  the  chapters 
on  '  Manners  and  Customs '  in  the  '  Pictorial  History  of  England ;'  and 
he  contributed  articles  on  dramatic  biography  to  the  '  Penny  Cyolo- 
podia.'  On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1888 
he  produced  '  Regal  Records '  (coronations  of  qaeens) ;  and  in  1852 
'The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Heraldry  founded  upon  Truth.'  In 
March  1854  he  was  created  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arm^  and  in 
1866  Somerset  Herald.  In  1855  he  translated  '  The  Fairy  Tales '  of 
the  Countess  d*Aulnoy.  All  these  avocations  have  not  withdrawn 
him  from  the  drama.  Of  one  description  or  another,  down  to  1857, 
he  has  placed  upon  the  stage  nearly  two  hundred  pieces^  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  being  the  extravaganzas  produced  for  performance 
under  the  management  of  Madame  YeBtris ;  besides  a  variety  of  songs, 
estoys,  &a,  in  various  periodicals.  Few  dramatic«authors  have  been 
BO  constantly  successful  as  he  has  been ;  and  so  much  industry  with 
no  much  talent  deserve  the  reward  they  have  received. 

PLANTAQENET.    [Hbkbt  L,  II.l 

PLANTIN,  CHRISTOPHB,  was  bom  in  1514  at  Mont-Louis,  in  the 
French  province  of  Touraine,  of  poor  parents.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
his  youth,  and  worked  there  some  time  in  a  bookbioder^s  shop;  but 
afterwards  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  where  he  learned  the  art  of 
printing.  After  working  in  several  of  the  printing-offices  of  France, 
and  especially  at  Lyon,  he  returned  to  Paris;  but  the  religious  dis- 
turbances, which  oommenced  about  that  time,  induced  him  to  remove 
to  Flanders,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  master-printer  at  Antwerp 
in  1555.  The  beauty  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  works  whiw 
issoed  from  his  presses  extended  his  reputation  rapidly,  and  he  soon 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He  employed  as  correctors  of  the 
press  several  men  distinguished  for  their  learning,  among  whom  were 
Comeille  Kilian  (who  was  fifty  years  in  his  establishment),  Pulman 
(Poelmann),  Qiselin,  and  Raphelengius  (Ravlenghien).  Plantin's  house 
was  resorted  to  by  learned  men  from  all  countries.  He  died  July  1, 
1589,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp.  Besides  his 
printing  establishment  at  Antwerp,  he  had  one  at  Paris  and  another 
at  Leyden. 

The  work  which  has  given  most  celebrity  to  Plantm's  printing 
establishment  at  Antwerp  is  the  edition  which  he  printed  of  the  great 
Polyglott  Bible^  which  had  previously  been  printed  at  Aloala,  in  Spain, 
under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  [CmNHBOS.]  Pkatin  was 
engaged  to  perform  the  work  by  PMlip  II.  of  Spain,  who  sent  Arios 
Montanns  to  superintend  it,  and  he  was  employed  four  years  (1568  to 
1572)  in  thii  occupation.  [Abius  Mohtaitub.]  Quillaume  Lebd  was 
sent  for  from  Paris  to  engrave  the  punches  and  superintend  the  casting 
of  tbe  type.  The  work,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Alcala 
Polyglott^  gave  a  CSuddaic  paraphrase  and  a  Syriao  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  charaoteri.  The  proofb  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott  were  all  revised  by  Raphelengius,  and  the  work 
was  published  in  eight  large  folio  volumes,  1568  to  1572.  Plan  tin  was 
not  so  learned  as  the  Aldi  of  Venice  or  the  Eetiennes  of  Paris,  but  his 
Latm  prefaces  to  several  of  the  works  which  he  printed  seem  suffidontly 
to  establish  that  he  had  acquired  considerable  scholarship. 

PLANU'DES,  MAXIMUS,  a  Byaantine  monk,  was  bom,  as  he 
himself  in  one  of  his  works  says,  at  Nioomedia.  The  time  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  and  almost  the  only  droumstsnce  of  his  life  which  is 
beyond  doubt  is,  that  in  the  year  1827  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  . 
Venice  by  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  elder.  At  this  time  he  must  > 
have  been  of  a  mature  age.  That  he  was  still  alive  in  1840  is  evident 
from  a  letter  still  extsn^  which  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Johannes 
Paksologus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year.  D'Orville  places 
his  death  in  1858,  for  which  however  he  adduces  no  testimony. 
Gerhard  Vossius  prolongs  his  IKe  to  the  year  1870,  and  others  still 
later.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  Planudes  is  said  to  have  been 
imprisoned  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  when  afterwards  oompciled  to  write  against  that  Churohy 
to  have  done  so  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  feeble  srguments^ 
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ihat  Cardinal  Be«ar}QO  declared  that  tiie  heart  of  PlmradM  had  no 
ebare  in  vhat  he  had  written  on  that  oocaaioD. 

We  are  indebted  to  FliMittdeB  ior  the  preservation  of  a  nnmber  of 
valuable  Qreek  poems.  He  made  a  oollection  of  Greek  epigrams,  in 
seven  books,  extracted  from  the  oomprebensive  <  Anthology/  |n  fifteen 
books,  which  Constantinns  Cephalas  had  compiled  in  the  lOtb  century. 
Planudes,  in  his  collection,  omitted  those  poems  which  seemed  to  him 
obscene  or  of  little  importance.  This  collection,  though  the  compilsr 
bad  displayed  little  taste  or  diMsemment^  was  at  the  time  of  the  revi?al 
of  letters  in  Italy  the  only  one  which  was  known,  a^d  was  first  printed 
in  1494  at  Florence  by  John  Jjaacaris.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Venioe  in  1508,  and  at  Florence  in  1519.  A  hotter  edition,  and  with 
some  additional  poems,  was  published  by  H.  Stephanus  at  Paris  in 
1666.  which  was  likewise  repiii^ted  sever^  tim^s.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  iaUn  by  Qrotius.  In  160Q  Salmasius  discovered,  in  the 
Pidatine  library  at  Heidelberg,  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  10th 
century,  vhich  opntained  the  complete  '  Anthology '  of  Constantinus 
Cephals%  upon  which  our  present  'Anthologia  Qreea,'  revised  by 
Brunck  apd  edited  b^  Fr.  Jacobs,  is  based*  Planudee  also  made, 
without  any  critical  discrimination,  a  collection  of  fables,  ascribed  to 
.£sop,  to  which  he  prefixed  »  '  life '  of  ths  father  of  fabulists,  which 
is  fuU  of  absurdities.  [iKsop.]  Planudes  also  made  a  translation  of 
the  '  Metamorphoses '  of  Ovid  into  Greek  prose,  which  was  edited  in 
1822  by  Boissonade;  aqd  a  Gi*eek  translation  of  Csesar's  'Gallic  War/ 
which  was  printed  by  Jungermann  in  his  edition  of  Csssar,  Frankf., 
1606;  but  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  this  is  the  translation  of 
Planudes.  Most  of  his  other  translations,  such  as.  that  of  some  works 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  Macrobius  on  the  *  Dream  ojf  Soipio/  as  well  as 
his  numerous  original  works,  partly  on  theological,  partly  on  sdentiftob 
and  partly  on  grammatical  and  rhetorical  subjects,  have  neyer  been 
thought  worth  being  published,  and  are  scattered  in  various  libraries. 
His  Uterary  character  on  the  whole  is  low ;  he  wanted  perseverance 
and  honesty,  and  was  guilty  of  several  forgeries,  etpsoially  in  his 
'Anthology,'  his  <  Liie  of  iSlsop,'  and  the  oollection  of  fiables  asoiibed 
to  him* 

PLA'TINA.    [Paul  II.] 

PLATO  {Tixdrvy)  was  bom,  acoovdlpg  to  the  most  consistent 
accounts,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Thargelion,  in  01.  87,  8,  that  is,  in 
May,  B.C.  429.  (AthenqeuSt  ▼•  217,  B.)  His  father  was  Ariston,  the  son 
of  AristoclcB,  and  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  after  his 
grandfather,  according  to  a  custom  very  common  among  the  Greeks. 
The  old  anecdote  collectors  have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  find  some 
explanation  for  the  second  name^  by  which  he  is  now  known,  as  for 
instance,  that  he  was  so  allied  from  the  breadth  of  his  style  <Si^  rifv 
vKarvrrrra  r^r  ipiaiy§ius),  or  from  hi«  expansiye  forehead  (8ti  wAarvr 
iy  rh  ^wwoy) ;  but  this  seems  quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato  was  of 
oommoQ  occurrence  among  tho  Athenians  of  that  time.  The  philo- 
sopher's mother  was  Perictione.  The  later  wntera  attribute  to  her  a 
lineal  descent  from  Execestides,  the  father  of  Solon. 

It  seems  doubtful  however  whether  Propides,  through  whom  the 
pedigree  is  traced,  was  really  a  brother  of  Solon;  that  thev  were 
mtimate  friends  snd  connec^ons  appears  from  the  words  ot  Plato 
himself  in  the  'TimsBus'  (p.  20,  K.);  but  perhaps  the  claim  of  a 
direct  descent  from  Fxecestides  originated  only  in  later  times,  when 
the  admirers  of  the  great  philosopher  lost  no  opportunity  of  exalting 
his  family  and  investing  his  early  youth  with  the  wonders  of  ^bla 
It  is  also  stated  that  he  was  bom  in  the  island  of  J&giuA,  which  was. 
about  the  time  of  Plato's  birth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
occupied  by  Athenian  colonists,  among  whom  was  Ayvtophanes,  the 
comic  poet 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  connection  with  the  most 
distinguished  Athenian  family,  Plato  received  the  best  education  that 
Atheus  could  furuish:  Dionysius  taught  him  reading  and  writing 
{ypdtitMTa) ;  he  was  instructed  in  gymnastic  exercises  by  an  Argive 
wrestler  named  Ariston;  his  masters  in  music  were  Metellus  of  Agri- 
geptum,  and  Draco  of  Athens,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Pamon.  He 
was  sufficiently  skilled  in  wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and 
Isthmiui  games,  and  his  first  literary  attempts,  the  composition  of 
dithyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poems,  show  that  he  had  profited  by 
the  instruction  of  his  muRic-masters.  He  is  alao  said  to  have  applied 
himself  to  painting. 

Plato  a  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  oommenoed  in  B.C. 
410.  He  had  previously,  and  while  very  young,  learoed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Heracleitean  philosophy  from  Cratylus  (Aristot.  'Metaphya,' 
i  c.  6;  Apulens,  'DeDogm.  Plat./  p.  2),  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  friend  or  aoquaintanoe  of  Socrates.  (Plato,  'Cratyl.,'  p.  430,  0.) 
The  auertion  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  that  he  leai-ned  the  Bleatio 
doctrines  from  Hermogenes  seems  to  be  derived  from  this  statement 
with  r^ard  to  Cratylus,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  Hermogenes 
maintains  the  Eleatio  opinions  against  Cratylus  in  the  diidogue  whiob 
bears  the  name  of  the  latter. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  (in  May,  &a  399),  Plato  betook  himself 
to  Megara,  in  company  with  several  of  bis  late  master^a  foUowera, 
Ilelated  as  he  was  to  Ciitias  and  Charmidea,  who  fell  fighting  side  by 
side  against  Thrasybulus  and  his  party,  M)d  professing,  as  he  always 
did,  sentiments  hannoniung  rather  with  the  oligarchical  faotion  at 
Athens  than  with  those  of  the  patriots  who  wished  for  a  restoration 
of  the  older  constitution  under  which  Athens  had  ip  long  and  so 


pve-eminently  distingnished  benielf,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ha 
was  driven  to  this  self-banishment  from  a  fear  for  his  own  safety; 
and  we  shall  be  the  more  inclined  to  draw  this  infsrance  when  we 
recollect  how  intimately  the  prosecution  of  Socrates  was  oonneeted 
with  that  re-action  against  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  supporteis 
in  which  Lysias  took  so  prominent  a  part  [Soobatis,]  Ws  are  not 
disposed  to  obarge  Plato,  at  this  or  at  any  other  time  of  hb  life,  with 
absolute  treason  sgainst  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  we  are  inclined 
however  to  hold  with  Kiebuhr  ('Kleine  Schriften/  p.  476;  'FMloL 
MuB.,'  L,  p.  404),  that  Plato  may  have  been  prejudiced  agunst  hii 
native  ci^  in  ite  eonstitntional  form  of  government  by  the  warm 
feelings  of  his  youthful  heart ;  '*  but  it  is  nos  the  lass  true,"  adds 
the  historian,  **  that^  if  so,  be  was  not  a  good  citisen."  While  at 
Megara,  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the  leoturee  of  Euclid,  who  wu 
the  bead  of  a  school  there  [Eucud],  and  we  find  traces  in  ssveral  of 
his  dialogues  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  doc&ioei  of  the 
Megario  philosophy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Cyrene  to  visit  Theo- 
dorus,  the  mathemstician,  who  is  introduced  in  the  'Theeetstns'as 
living  at  Athens  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  Protagoras  against  that  philosopher.  From  theooe,  ws 
are  told,  he  travelled  to  ISgypt,  where  he  spent  thirteen  yesrs,  eel- 
looting  all  the  traditions  which  the  priests  could  teach  him ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Persia  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi,  and  even  became  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
Jews.  (Lactant  'Institut./  iv.  2;  Clemena  Alexandr.,  'Protrejit, 
p.  46,  A.)  So  late  as  in  Strabo's  time  the  traveller  to  HeUopolis  wu 
shown  the  house  where  Plato  and  his  companion  Budoxus  had  lodged, 
(Strabo,  p.  806,  C.)  That  Plato  visiUd  £;gypt  is  also  stated  I7 
Cicero,  in  a  remarkable  passsge  {*  Do  Republ.,'  i.  10),  and  the  stoiy  ii 
not  in  itself  improbable,  especially  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  hi* 
journey  to  Cyrene;  it  seems  however  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he 
resided  there  so  long  as  thirteen  years,  for  he  never  spesks  of  Egypt 
like  a  person  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  country,  and  his  philosophy  was  so  much  oultivated  at  Alexandria 
in  later  times,  that  a  lie  ouroumstantial,  like  that  which  Strabo  relates, 
might  easily  have  been  fabricated  on  the  spot  The  other  exaggera- 
tions with  r^^  to  Plato's  travels  in  the  East  are  highly  absurd,  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  great  importance  attributed  to  bis 
philosophy  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  by  thev  wish  to  make 
out  that  the  apparent  coincidences  between  his  system  and  the  CShnstisn 
revelation  were  not  anticipations  ao  much  aa  proofs  of  his  scquamtr 
anee  with  the  traditions  and  propheoies  of  the  East  There  is  probably 
more  truth  in  the  statemeut  that,  on  his  return  frona  Egypt>  he  went 
to  Tarentum  to  viiit  or  renew  his  acquaintance  with  some  renowned 
teachers  of  the  Pythagorean  school ;  he  certainly  did  not  go  to  Italy 
to  learn  the  dootrioes  of  this  school :  he  might  have  learned  them 
nearer  home,  for  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  Philolaus  had  been  at 
Thebea  before  the  death  of  Soorates ;  Cebea  and  Simmiss  heard  him 
thsre  (Cioeroi  'Do  Fin./  t.  29;  Diog.  Laert,  viii,  46);  and  Plato 
shows  in  his  earlieat  works  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
tenets  of  Uie  PyUiagoreans. 

This  journey  to  Msgna  Graeoia  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  first 
of  three  visits  which  be  paid  to  Sicily.  Curiosity  to  see  an  eniption 
of  Mount  iEtna  is  said  to  have  been  the  motive  for  thia  first  voyage  to 
Syracuse,  which,  it  is  stated,  he  undertook  in  the  fortieth  year  of  hii 
age,  therefoie  in  B.a.  889.  (Athen.,  xl  p.  607,  3 ;  Died.  Sic,  xv.  7; 
Paendo-Plat,  *  Epist/  riL  p.  324,  A.)  It  was  on  this  occssion  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Diooysiua  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  with  biiaoa 
Dionysius  XI.,  and  with  Dion,  brother-in-law  of  the  former  and  usele 
of  the  latter.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  ofieod  the  eldev  Dionysius  by 
some  Areedora  of  speech,  and  the  tyrant  got  Pollis,  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sador, in  whose  ship  he  was  returning  to  Qreece,  to  sell  him  at  ^ns 
as  a  slava  He  waa  bought  by  Anniceris  of  Cyrene,  who  gave  him  bis 
^eedom ;  and  on  returning  to  Athena  he  set  up  a  school  ia  the 
Academy,  where  he  taught  for  twenty-two  years.  After  this  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Syracuse,  at  the  request  of  Dion,  to  eodeafour  to 
form  by  philosopbioal  instruction  the  iU-edocated  mind  of  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Diooysiua  He  failed  in  doing  thia ;  and  Dion  being 
banished  bogu  after,  Plato  returned  to  Athens  with  the  tyiaat'a  per- 
mission. This  second  journey  is  plaoed  in  B,a  367,  and  Plato  stayed 
four  months  in  Sicily.  His  third  journey  to  Sicily  is  placed  in 
B.a  361 ;  it  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  iu  the  hope  of  reoonciliog 
Dion  and  Dionysius.  Plato's  stay  at  the  tyrant's  court  became  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous  to  himself,  and  it  was  not  without  difficult 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  return  again  to  Athens,  which  he  did 
in  the  following  year.  In  B.a  357  Dion  collected  an  expedition  ia 
Qreeoe  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Syracuse  from  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius :  among  the  volunteers  who  joined  this  expedition  wsb 
Speusippus,  a  nephew  of  Plato,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  hit 
aecond  journey  to  Sicily.  Dion  sueeeeded  in  this  object,  hut  was  soon 
after  murdered  (b.&  853),  and  with  his  death  Pkto's  connection  with 
Syracuse  oeased. 

Plato  apent  the  last  years  of  his  life  In  the  diligent  proaeoation  of 
his  philosophical  and  literary  pursuits,  Cicero  tells  us  ('  De  Seneot, 
0.  5)  that  he  waa  aotually  engaged  in  writing  at  the  moment  oi  hjs 
death.  His  lectune  wen  at  first  delivered  in  the  garden  of  the 
Academy  Itself,  but  afkerwarda  in  a  garden  which  he  had  bought^  oear 
the  Academy,  and  between  it  and  the  village  Cdonua.    Pkto  died  in 
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OL  108|  1  (B.a  S47),  and  was  sucoeeded  m  leeturar  in  ihe  Academy  by 
bis  nephew  SpeusippoS)  though  he  had  left  Heraoleides  of  Ponfcus, 
another  of  hie  difleiples»  ofl  his  deputy  there,  when  he  took  BpeuaippuB 
with  him  on  hu  seoond  jonmey  to  Bicily. 

The  following  is  the  list  Of  his  schokun  as  giTen  by  Diogenes  of 
Laerte :-— Speuaippus^  HippothaleBy  and  Gallippus  of  Athens ;  Xeno- 
otates  of  Ghaleedon ;  Aristotle  of  Stafpita ;  Heraoleides  of  Pontos ; 
Philippns  of  OpuB ;  Heatiieiis  of  Perinthus ;  Dion  of  ByracQse ; 
Amyolna  of  Heraeleia ;  Brastus  and  Corisous  of  Seepsis ;  Timolaus  of 
CysioiM  I  EvsBon  of  Iiiynpaacus ;  Pithon  and  Heraoleides  of  iBaus ; 
and  Demetrius  of  Amphipolis ;  to  whieh  list  some  iMlded  the  Athenian 
omtora  Demoathenes,  Hyperides,  and  Ijyoufgus,  and  the  philosopher 
Theophraatus.  Bee  also  the  contradictory  Ikts  of  ^rrahts  and  good 
statesmen  who  proceeded  from  the  nokool  of  F]ato>  in  Athenseds,  zi 
p.  508,  fol.  I  and  Plutarch, '  Adv.  Colot;  p.  1126. 

The  works  of  Plato  consist  of  a  long  series  of  dialogues,  in  all  of ' 
which,  excepting  the  '  Laws,'  the  principal  interlocutor  is  Boorates.  i 
The  form  of  the  dialogue  was  not  first  introduced  by  Plato ;  he  is 
said  to  have  been  preceded  in  that  species  of  composition  by  Alezame- 
nus  of  Teoe,  and  by  Zeno  of  Elea.  It  is  probable  however  that 
Plato'a  adoption  of  the  form  of  dialogue  resulted  rather  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  than  from  any  direct  imitatbn.  The  spirit  of  the 
diaieoticB  of  the  Eleatic  school,  with  which  Plato's  philosophy  was  so 
strongly  imbued,  depended  mainly  on  its  being  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer.  The  Tcry  name  *  dialeotics '  points  to  this :  the  word 
dioAeycirOai  signifies  merely  *to  oonrersa,'  as  appears  from  the  use 
of  the  common  word  dialezis  (8i(l\c{ii),  'conversation,*  to  signify 
'dialeotics,'  in  Axistoph.,  '  Nn.,'  817  ,*  for  of  course  no  weight  will  be 
attributed  to  the  explanation  of  the  verb  which  Xenophon  pute  into 
the  mouth  of  Boerates  (Xen., '  Memor.,'  iv.  5,  sec.  12),  an  explanaticn 
which  is  obviously  derived  from  its  secondary  and  technical  meaning. 
That  Plato  then  should  write  in  tho  form  of  dialogue  seems  to  be  the 
natural  eonsequence  of  his  wish  to  investigate  and  analyse,  dialectic 
eally  and  after  the  manner  of  Boorates^  the  Yaiiobs  questiohs  of 
philosophy  then  in  vogue.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Plato  was  immediately  indebted  td  any  one  for  the  dramatic  tone 
which  ebaraoterises  his  dialogues :  indicatbns  of  a  real  dramatic 
genius,  and  of  imitative  powers  of  the  highest  order,  are  scattered  so 
plentiftiliy  over  all  his  works  that  we  cannot  fiidl  to  reodgnise  every- 
where the  hand  of  an  artist  who  copies  nature  alone.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  studied,  and  with  great  profit,  both  Epieharmus 
and  Sophron :  Alcimus,  quoted  by  Diogenee  bf  Laerte  (iii  18),  says 
that  he  transcribed  most  of  the  writings  of  the  former ;  and  according 
to  Qointilian  (i.  10,  sea  17),  the  philosopher  was  so  fond  of  the  mimes 
of  Sophron  that  he  had  a  copy  of  them  under  his  pillow  when  he  died. 
It  seems  however  likely  that  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  these  two  authors  till  Ms  first  journey  to  Magna  Qrescia 
and  Sicily ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  his  dialogues,  and  some  of 
those  in  which  the  dramatic  element  is  most  prominent,  were  com- 
poeed  long  before  that  time,  so  that  he  did  not  probably  owe  anything 
to  them  in  the  first  instance. 

But  though  the  form  of  Plato's  works  was  not  much  influenced  by 
his  acquaintance  with  other  writers,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact  that,  for  their  matttr,  they  were  composed  with  a  continual 
leferenoe  to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  In  fact  Plato's  whole 
system  is  rather  critical  and  eclectio  than  dogmatical,  and  many  of 
his  dialogues  are  rather  reviews  of  the  speculations  of  former  philoeo- 
phera  than  formal  enunciations  of  any  doctrine  of  his  own.  The 
view  which  he  took  of  philosophy  vros  decidedly  a  literary  ohe ;  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Qreek  philosophers  who  can  be  considered  as  a 
Btndent  as  well  ^atf  an  expounder  of  philosophy,  as  may  ihdeed  be 
inferred  froin  the  statement  of  Heraoleides  of  Pontns,  that  he  was 
among  the  first  to  collect  books  and  import  them  to  Athens.  (Proclus, 
in  'Tim^'  i  p.  28;  Diog.  LaSrt.,  viii.  15«)  Besides  the  great  ideas 
and  peooliar  system  of  Socrates,  which  he  had  learned  duriag  hia 
intereooiae  with  that  philosopher,  Plato  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  systems  of  Pythagoras^  Heracleitus,  Parmenides,  2jeno> 
Anaxagoras,  and  Protagoras ;  his  works  abound  with  reference!  to 
their  writingBi  and  aome  of  hit  dialogues  are  oontroversial  ti«ots 
directed  against  one  or  more  of  these  philosophers ;  nor  had  he 
neglected  his  oontemporaries  of  the  Bocratic  school,  some  of  whom,  as 
Aristippua»  Euclid,  and  Antisthenes,  he  criticises  rather  severely. 
Cieero,  in  the  passage  of  his  treatise  '  De  Bepublieft'  (L  c.  10),  referred 
to  above,  seems  to  consider  that  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  oom* 
bined  vHth  the  dialectics  of  Boerates,  formed  the  main  groundwork  of 
Plato'e  philosophy.  But  that  this  is  only  a  partial  aoeount  of  the 
matter  We  ahall  see  presently ;  though  Giosro  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
attributing  a  great  deal  to  the  influenoe  of  the  Pythagorean  philoso* 
phy  on  the  opinions  of  Plato.  It  was  from  tins,  no  doubts  that  Plato 
was  induced  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  Epieharmus,  who  was  not 
only  a  grest  comedian,  but  also  a  renowned  Pythagorean  philosopher. 
(See  Clinton's  <  Fasti  Hellenici^'  vol.  iL  p.  86,  note  g.)  The  benefits 
whieh  Plato  derived  from  a  study  of  Epieharmus  are  distinctly 
asserted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii  9-16),  and  some  linea  are  very 
pointedly  quoted  from  o&e  of  his  comedies,  in  which  he  prophesies 
that  some  future  writer  would  confute  and  overthrow  all  opponents 
by  adopting  his  sayings  and  clothing  them  in  a  difierent  dress.  Plato 
I  quMea  Epioharmus  by  name  (as  in  the  '  Qoigias,'  p.  505,  D), 


and  in  one  passage  he  pays  him  the  high  compliment  of  naming  him 
ilnd  Homer  as  the  two  chisf  poets,  the  one  of  oomedyi  the  other  of 
tragedy.  ('Theetet.,'  p.  162,  E.)  Plato  seems  to  hate  been  also 
ftuniltar  with  the  works  of  Empedooles,  who  stands  half>way  betweeh 
the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Bleaties,  and  who,  as  Thirlwall  suggests 
('Hist  of  Greece/  ii  p.  189,  note),  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as 
the  predecessor  of  Plato  in  his  eclectic  view  of  pUlosophy.  There  is 
certainly  a  direct  refere9ee  to  the  doctrines  of  EmMdodes  in  the 
'Bophistes,'  p.  242^  D;  perhaps,  also,  as  Heindorf  thinksi  in  the 
'  Lysis,'  p.  214,  B,  though  Btallbauffl  considers  that  Anaxagoras  Is 
there  referred  to;  and  Hermann  (<  OpnsouL,'  vol  Tii.  p.  106)  has  not 
hesitated  to  recognise  the  veiy  words  of  Empedodes  in  a  celebrated 
passage  of  the  <Phfedru%'  p.  246,  B-a 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  dear  that  Plato  was  well  aequainted  with 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors  attd  eontempoMTies.  But  though  he 
may  have  learned  much  from  them,  and  though  he  certainly  had 
borrowed  soms  of  his  leading  views  from  his  great  teacher  Boerates, 
we  should  neverthdess  do  him  great  injustice  if  we  regarded  him 
merely  as  a  compiler  and  systematiser  of  what  had  been  already 
advanoedi  and  denied  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  originators  of 
great  thoughts.  Plato's  whole  system  is  based  upon  some  grand  and 
novel  ideas,  which  may  indeed  have  been  ftdntly  conceived  by  others, 
but  which  were  never  distinctly  uttered  and  prodaimed  till  Plato 
made  his  appearance.  The  oppodtion  between  the  law  and  the  fifccts, 
between  the  generd  and  the  particular,  between  the  objects  of  reflee- 
tion  and  the  objects  of  the  senses,  between  the  World  of  intelligence 
and  the  visible  world,  was  never  clearly  pointed  out  till  Plato's  time. 
It  is  very  true  that  Socrates  did  awaken  the  idea  of  sdenoe,  and  so 
lay  the  foundation  of  didectios,  on  which  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was 
chiefly  built  up  (see  this  distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle,  *  Metaphys.,'  ±ii. 
4,  §  5);  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouw  of  his 
master  his  speculatiooS  on  this  sul^ect.  The  merit  of  Plato  is  that  he 
expressed  distinctly  and  systematically  what  Boerates  only  straggled 
to  aftisulatQ.  The  comprehendve  view  whidi  Plato  took  ot  philosophy 
in  all  its  bearings  implied  a  eriticd  acqudntance  with  all  the  brandies 
of  his  subject  and  with  the  works  of  di  his  predecessors.  From  the 
nature  of  the  cose,  it  was  impossible  that  Boerates  should  fulfil  these 
previous  conditions;  he  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  a  literary 
man,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  qudiflsd  by  his  character 
and  habits,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  necessary  oppoi-titnities,  to 
study  the  systems  of  other  philosophers  in  an  enlightened  and  eriticd 
spuit.  The  kindred  gehius  of  Plato  was  luckily  fostered  by  every 
enoouraging  influence,  and  he  stepped  in  to  elabonte  completely  the 
plan  of  wldch  his  master  had  sketched  the  rude  outline.  With  many 
featnrea  totally  dissimilar,  the  relation  between  Boorates  and  Plato 
Ycry  nearly  resembles  that  between  Kepler  and  Newton;  for  Kepler's 
laws  stand  related  to  the  '  Prindpia '  of  Newton  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Soorstie  idea  of  sdence  does  to  the  dideotied  System  of 
Plato.  In  frust»  the  ease  is  much  the  same  with  every  great  advance  in 
philosophy ;  the  conception  must  precede  its  articulate  utterance. 

Before  we  attempt  to  exhibit  the  method  of  Phtto's  philosophy  as  it 
appears  in  his  writings,  it  will  be  as  well  to  eondder  briefly  the 
ohronologicd  arrangement  of  his  didogues,  and  the  natural  division 
according  to  which  they  may  be  dassifled.  Owiiig  to  the  great 
admiration  in  which  Pkto  has  been  held  from  his  own  time  down  to 
the  preeent»  we  have  not  ooly  a  complete  coUeotion  of  his  works,  but 
also  severd  dialogues  indnded  among  them,  whichi  beyond  all  iuanner 
of  douDbi  were  written  by  some  imitators  of  the  great  philosopher. 
Thus»  the  'Eryxias'  and  'Axiochus'  were  probably  written  by 
^schines,  the  Bocratic  philosopher;  the  'Epinomis'  by  Philip  of 
Opus;  and  'The  Seoond  Aldbiades'  by  Xenophon.  Leaving  out  of 
the  qnestionf  then,  these  and  other  dldognes  generally  admitted  to  be 
spurious,  we  may  -divide  the  genuine  didogues  into  three  classes, 
which  we  will  arrange  in  the  following  ohronologicd  order,  for  reasons 
most  of  which  have  been  adduced  by  Schleiermacher,  Bitter,  and 
others,  but  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  Us  to  enter  on  in  this  place. 
In  the  first  class  we  would  place  the  didogues  composed*  by  Plato 
before  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  namely,  the  '  Lysis^'  <  Phiedrus,' 
'Laches,'  'Hippias  mijor,'  «Prota^raS|'  'Uharmidee,'  'Ion/  *Meno,* 
'Alcibiades  L,'  'Euthydemus,'  'Euthyphro/  <  Apology,'  and  'Crito.' 
To  the  seoond  class  we  refer  those  which  he  wrote  after  returning 
from  his  travds,  and  before  his  second  journey  to  Sicily,  namely,  the 
'Qorgias,'  '  Thentetm^' .  *  Sophistes,'  '  Politicos,'  '  Cmtylus,'  'Par- 
menides,' 'Bympodttm/  'Menexeons,'  'Philebus,'  'Phssdo,'  and 
perhaps  dso  the  ^  Republic,'  the  •  Timctas/  and  the  *  Gritias.'  In  the 
third  dass  we  place  by  itself  the  long  dialogue  on  the  '  Laws,'  which 
is  but  loosely  connected  with  thegenenl  system  of  Plato's  works,  and 
aeems  to  be  quite  an  extraneous  part  of  his  philosophy.  However, 
notwithstanding  this  and  other  dlssimilaritieB,  we  do  not  hedtate  to 
recognise  in  the  *  Laws'  a  genuine  work  of  PUkto.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
the  only  ons  of  his  didoguss  in  which  Boorates  does  not  bear  a  part : 
it  is  true  that  there  is  a  striktog  diiibrsaoe  of  style  between  the  'Laws^ 
«nd  the  other  trorics  of  Phito ;  there  is  in  fact  a  greater  difftrenoe 
between  the  style  of  the  *  Laws'  and  Plato's  ordmary  style,  Idiatt 
between  this  last  and  the  style  of  the  epistlse,  or  even  than  that  of 
the  dialogues  which  are  confessedly  spitrious;  there  is  A  provision  of 
anacolutha  in  it  to  an  extent  of  which  we  find  no  example  ih  the 
other  works  of  Plato :  and  Ast  has  oQeoted  that  the  whole  plan  of 
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the  work  is  inconsiBtent  with  Plato's  views  as  developod  in  the  <  Re- 
puhlia'  But  with  regard  to  the  non-introduction  of  Sooratee,  surely 
no  argument  of  spurioasness  can  be  drawn  from  this :  because  Socrates 
was  generally  the  chief  speaker,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
always  be  so,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  '  Laws'  were  written  with  an 
object  totally  different  from  that  which  Plato  generally  proposed  to 
himself.  With  regard  to  the  style,  it  may  be  argued,  with  Cousio, 
that  the  '  Laws*  had  oot  recei?ed  the  last  touches  of  the  author's  pen; 
and  it  is  said  that  Philippus  found  the  work  on  the  waxen  tablets,  and 
eopied  it  out:  and  with  regard  to  the  discrepancies  between  the  'Laws' 
and  the  'Republic,'  Ast  seems  to  have  overiooked  the  distinction 
which  Plato  himself  has  drawn  between  the  two  works;  for  the  philo- 
sopher says  that  the  second  state  is  not  intended  to  be  a  perfect  one, 
but  only  so  relatlTely ;  besides,  the  points  of  discrepancy  which  have 
been  noticed  are  not  such  as  to  affect  any  leading  principle  in  Plato's 
^stem  of  ethics;  the  age  fixed  for  marriage  is  different  in  the  two 
works,  there  is  no  militaiy  caste  in  the  'Laws,'  and  the  cruel  and 
heartless  socialism  of  the  '  Republic'  is  not  mentioned  in  it :  but  all 
these  are  objections  of  little  weighty  and  even  if  they  were  more  difficult 
to  encounter,  they  would  be  at  once  oTcrthrown  by  the  express  and 
positive  testimony  of  Aristotle  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  by 
the  internal  evidence  which  must  convince  every  intelligent  reader 
than  no  man  but  Plato  then  living  in  Greece  could  have  written  a 
treatise  at  once  bo  comprehensive  and  so  profound.  Schleiermacher's 
arrangement  of  the  works  of  Plato  corresponds  in  its  main  features 
with  the  one  suggested  above;  it  deserves  however  a  separate  mention 
on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  writer  and  the  important  effects 
which  have  been  produced  by  his  acute  and  careful  examination  of 
the  connection  of  thought  running  through  the  dialogues.  He  aluo 
divides  them  into  three  daaaes, — 1,  elementary  dialogues,  or  those 
which  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  follows,  of  logic  as  the  instrument 
of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper  object;  consequently,  of  the 
possibility  of  the  .conditions,  of  knowledge;  these  are  the  'Phiedrus,' 
'Lysis/  'Protagoras,' 'Laches,'  'Charmides,'  'Buthyphro,'  and  'Par- 
menides,'  to  which  he  subjoins,  as  an  appendix,  the  '  Apologia,"  Crito,' 
' lo,' ' Hippias  minor,' '  Hipparohus,'  'Minos,'  and  '  Alcibiades  IL ;'  2, 
progressive  dialogues,  which  treat  of  the  distinction  between  philoso- 
phiml  and  common  knowledge  in  their  tmited  application  to  the  two 
proposed  and  real  sciences,  < Ethics'  and  'Physics;'  these  are  the 
'Qorgiasy' '  Thetstetus,'  'Meno,' '  Eathydemus,' '  Cratylus,'  'Sophistes,' 
'PoliticuSy'  'Symposium,'  'Pb8edo,'and  'Philebus,'  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  'Theages,'  'ErastsBy'  'Alcibiades  L,'  'Menexenus,' 
'  Hippias  migor,'  and  'Clitopbon;'  8,  constructive  dialogues,  in  which 
the  practical  is  completely  united  idth  the  speculative ;  these  are  the 
'Republic,'  'Timteus,'  and  'Critias,'  with  an  appendix  consisting  of 
the  ' Laws^'  the  'Epistle^,'  fta  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  a  criticism 
of  this  arrangement ;  we  will  only  remark  that  we  strongly  object  to 
Schleiermacher's  separation  of  the  ' Theotetus '  from  the  'Sophistes' 
and '  Politicus^'  which  form,  with  it,  a  trilogy  of  dialogue^,  like  tiie 
three  which  are  placed  together  in  his  third  class ;  and  we  think  that^ 
according  to  his  own  principle,  as  the  '  Phsedo'  is  preparatory  to  the 
'  Timseus^'  and  as  the  'Philebus,'  as  an  approximate  oUsoussion  of  the 
idea  of  the  good,  is  preliminary  to  the  '  Republic,'  these  two  dialogues 
ahould  occupy  the  same  relative  position  as  the  two  which  they  precede. 
Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several  dialogues 
according  to  some  real  train  of  succession.  According  to  their  con- 
tents, they  also  form  three  classes :  the  ^Ualectical,  etbioal,  and  physical 
dialogues.  The  formal  division  of  philosophy  into  these  three  parts 
is  subsequent  to  Plato's  time,  as  it  was  first  established  by  Xenocrates 
and  Aristotle  (Sextus  Empir.,  'Adv.  Math^  viL  16);  but  Plato  cer- 
tainly had  started  the  idea  of  such  a  division,  which  is  distinctly 
attributed  to  him  by  Cicero  (<  Acad.  Post.,'  i.,  a  5,  §  19),  and  it  is 
clearly  discernible  in  his  works,  though  many  of  them  mi^  not  be 
assignable  to  any  one  part  in  particular :  thus  the  '  Thetstetur'  and 
its  two  connected  dialogues  are  clearly  dialectical ;  the '  Republic '  and 
'  Laws '  ethical ;  and  the  '  Timseus '  physical.  In  endeavouring  there- 
fore to  give  a  general  view  of  Plato's  philosophical  system,  we  shall 
adhere  to  this  division,  and  consider  first  his  views  on  dialectics,  on 
which  his  whole  system  was  based,  and  then  his  applications  of  these 
views  to  the  two  provinces  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy. 

I.  Plato's  system  of  diisleotics  is  based  upon  a  view  of  the  defini- 
tion '  real,'  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  forward.  The  definition, 
he  saw,  oonsists  in  generalisation  and  division— namely,  it  is  made 
either  t^  ffenm  or  per  difermtiam.  The  former  process  is  the  base 
of  the  second ;  the  second  is  the  development  of  the  former.  Con- 
sequently, as  science^  according  to  Plato,  depends  upon  dlaleotios, 
and  dialectics  on  the  definition  'real,'  in  order  to  general  scientific 
resaouing  we  must  generalise  and  classify— leaT'  cfSii  fficoww  and  jrar& 
yiyos  SioKpd^iy.  The  ideae  of  Plato  are,  strictly  speaking,  nothing 
more  than  general  terms,  the  main  part  of  the  definition  'real,'  as 
Leibniti  calls  it^  and  Plato  seems  to  have  constructed  his  theory  of 
ideas  as  a  mean  between  the  contradictory  i^stems  of  Heradeitus  and 
the  Eleatics.  The  ffendtUean  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  flux,  modified 
into  the  dogma  of  Protagoras,  vdyrtty  /ihpov  &i^pflMros,— "  The  indi- 
vidual man  is  the  standard  of  all  thhigs,"— was  directly  opposed  to 
Plato's  notion  of  science  as  based  upon  an  idea  or  general  definition, 
which  ia  in  itself  iU  own  ground  and  authority ;  for  it  peremptorily 
denied  being  (cjdwi,  ovela),  and  set  up  in  its  stead  a  mere  yenesU  or 


becoming  {ylyy^oBai),  so  that  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  Boytbiog 
as  fixed.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  Eleatie  dootrines~l,  that  all  Ib  oik^ 
and  that  there  is  no  multiplicity ;  2,  that  all  is  one  immutable  bemg, 
and  that  there  is  no  becoming^  no  change,  no  generation,  angmentation, 
or  decay — were  equally  opposed  to  Plato's  belief  in  the  reality  of 
sensation,  for  they  absolutely  denied  the  genetie.  Now  as  Plato  wai 
convinced  of  the  reality,  both  of  the  permanent  being  (obeia),  namely, 
of  the  genus  signified  by  the  general  term,  and  of  the  mutable  gent-Bii 
of  the  phsenomena,  of  the  idea  as  well  as  of  the  multiplicity  of  thlngi, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  form  some  conception  of  science  which 
would  admit  of  both.  The  general  science  which  Plato  set  forth  with 
this  view  was  called  diedeeUc,  or  the  art  of  conversing,  snd  was  based 
on  an  examination  (the  first  which  had  been  attempted)  of  the  syntax 
of  the  Greek  language.  In  order  to  make  a  sentence,  to  affirm  or 
deny  anything,  to  express  a  judgment  of  the  mind,  it  was  neceaiaiy, 
he  saw,  to  have  at  least  a  eubffect  of  which  something  was  to  be 
affirmed  or  denied,  and  a  predicate  which  affirmed  or  denied  some- 
thing of  the  subject.  This  predicate  would  generally  be  a  verb,  bat 
it  might  be  an  adjective,  as  the  Qreek  sentence  tolerated  an  omission 
of  the  copula.  Words,  he  says,  whether  subjects  (&j^/iara)  or  predicates 
{^ftara}f  express  neither  entity  {oMa)  nor  etction  (irpa((s),  neither 
being  nor  becoming,  unless  they  are  joined  together  in  a  sentence,  and 
then  some  tense  of  becoming  is  predicated  of  some  state  of  being: 
8t}Xo7  yiip  Ijhi  xou  r<{rc  wcpl  r&y  iyrtty  (the  predicates),  1l  ytyyoftivttp 
(present),  ^  y^yov6'rmv  (past),  ^  /icW^yrwr  (future),  kcH  tm 
6yof»d(€i  fUvoy,  dAA.^  ri  vtpturti  irvfixX4Kmy  rii  ^funu  rois  hp6fuffaf. 
('Sophist,'  p.  262,  D.)  He  speaks  here  of  the  mere  name  of  the  sub- 
ject as  predicating  being  of  it,  for  we  may  always  predicate  being  of 
every  individual  which  has  a  name,  in  addition  to  the  particular 
nature  which  it  has  ('Sophist,'  p.  251,  A) ;  indeed  the  act  of  naming 
or  of  affixing  a  general  name,  the  name  of  the  genus,  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  first  step  in  classification,  and  in  itself  gives  a  fixity  to 
things  which  is  opposed  to  generation  and  becoming.  ('  Thestetus,' 
p.  167,  A.)  Thinking  being  the  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself 
('  ThesBtet,'  p.  189,  £ ;  '  Sophist,'  p.  263,  £),  and  epeech  bemg  a  com- 
bination of  words  so  as  to  form  discourse  for  the  cognisance  of 
another  ('Sophist,'  p.  260,  E),  thinking  is  a  similar  oombmation  of 
thoughts  for  the  oogmsance  of  a  man  himself :  and  thus  the  sdence 
which  regulates  the  combination  of  thoughts  may  be  called  SioXfrruH^ 
or  the  science  of  disoourse.  ('  Sophist,'  p.  262,  B.)  It  is  a  science 
presiding  over  the  faculty  which  InvestigateB  the  properties  of  all 
sensationa.  (Thesetet,'  p.  186,  B.)  This  sdenoe  depends  upon  defini- 
tion. Now  definition  necessarily  presumes  that  some  general  term 
should  be  given,  including  a  multiplicity  of  objects  (' Euthyphr.,' 
p.  6,  D;  'ThesBtet,*  p.  146,  D;  p.  186,  D),  and  it  most  then  be 
explained  wherein  the  term  to  be  defined  differs  from  others  which 
belong  to  the  same  genus  with  it,  ('  Euthyphr.,'  p.  11,  B. ;  '  Thesetet,' 
pi  208,  D.)  The  second  process,  or  the  per  differentiam,  is  subordinate 
to  the  formery  which  is  the  all-important  one  in  this  sdenoe  of 
dialectics. 

The  great  object  then  of  the  dialectician  is  to  estabUsh  what  are 
those  general  terms  which  are  the  object  of  the  mind  when  a  man 
thinks.  It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  objects  of  sense,  for  these 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  transition.  ('  Parmenid.,'  p.  152,  A) 
They  must  therefore  be  of  the  number  of  those  things  which  we 
know  by  means  of  refiection  (SicUoia)  through  the  underatanding 
{?aryurfi6s,  uovs,  yo^vu),  for  these  things  being  fixed,  belong  to  ovffia, 
and  can  become  the  objects  of  science  or  certain  knowledge.  ('  Parmen^' 
p.  129,  B.;  'Phied.,'  p.66,  C;  'Respubl.,'  viL,  p.  682,  A.)  Every 
thing  of  this  kind  is  an  Mos,  that  is,  a  general  term,  ('  Besp./  x., 
p.  696,  A;  'Legg.,'  x.,  p.  836-6),  or  quiddity  ('Phsedr.,'  p.  237,  B.) 
Coneequentiy  there  is  an  idea,  or  tXbos,  of  everythmg  that  is  called 
by  a  geneni  name.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  univenal  is  neither 
|y  only,  as  the  Eleatics  said,  nor  ««XAJk  only,  as  the  Heradeiteans 
asserted,  but  &  icoi  iroXX^  "  tiie  one  and  the  many," — ^namely,  the 
subject  of  which  many  predicates  may  be  asserted,  and  which  there- 
fore appears  as  manifold.  ('BespubL,'  ▼.  p.  476,  A;  'Sophist,' 
p.261,  A;  'Parmenid,'  p.  129,  E,  ftc.)  From  all  this  it  wiU  appear 
that  Plato,  like  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  regarded  philosophy  as  an 
undressing  of  the  world,  as  the  means  of  diMovering  the  certainty 
and  eternity,  which  are  in  this  world  hidden  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
garb  of  the  mutable  and  the  temporal  For  if  the  sensible  is  tni^ 
which  he  maintains  against  the  Eleatics^  it  is  true  only  through  the 
essence  of  which  it  partakes  ('Phsod.,'  p.  100,  C ;  <  Butiiydem,'  p.  300, 
E.;  'Sympos.,'  p.  210,  £),  and  therefore  the  object  of  philosophy 
must  be  to  strip  off  this  garment  of  the  senaiUo,  and  ascend  to  the 
supreme  idea  which  contams  all  the  subordinate  ones^  and  which  hai 
nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the  senses,  for  indi- 
vidual ideas  are  but  hypothetical  notions,  for  which  a  true  ground  can 
only  be  given  by  a  higher  hypothesis.  ('  Respubl.,'  vi  p.  61 1,  B.  com* 
pared  with  'Phwd./  p.  100,  A,  'Philebus.,'  p.  20,  D,  and  'BespubL,' 
p.  610,  C.)  This  supreme  idea  ii  Ood  ;  and  thus  God  is  the  common 
standard  of  all  things,  and  not  the  individual  man,  as  Protagoras  said. 
('Legg.,'iv.p.716,a) 

Before  we  pass  from  this  outline  of  Plato's  dialectical  qrstem  to  its 
application  to  ethics  and  physics^  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  reader 
that  he  should  see  how  Plato  made  this  triplication  himself.^  With 
this  view  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the 
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phfloflopher  has  adopted  in  two  most  important  and  interesting 
dialogues,  the  '  Qorgias'  and  'Thesetetus/  which  are  the  oounterparta 
of  one  another,  and  which  SchJeiermaoher  places  at  the  head  of  the 
Mcond  class  of  Plato's  works,  the  dialogues  of  which  ooonpy  a  middle 
position  hetween  the  elementary  and  oonstruotive  ones,  and  treat  not 
of  the  mOkod  of  philosophy,  as  is  the  case  with  dialogues  of  the  first 
class,  bat  of  its  c^ect.  The  opposition  between  these  two  dialogues 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Schleiermacher,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  former  of  them  (p.  5,  seqq.).  The  highest  and  most  general 
problem  of  acienoe  is  to  seize  upon  essence  and  being  while  still 
enveloped  in  the  fle«iing  and  transitory  phantasmagoria  of  the  senses, 
to  represent  the  essence  as  that  which  is  real  and  good  in  the  being, 
and  to  point  out  and  reconcile  the  apparent  opposition  between  these 
two  contrasted  objects  of  contemplation.  There  are  two  ways  of 
effecting  this:  the  immediate  method,  or  that  by  which  we  pass  at 
once  from  the  true  to  its  semblance ;  the  indirect  method,  or  that  by 
which  we  pass  from  the  feeling  of  opposition,  as  a  datum,  to  the 
primary  intention,  which  forms  the  starting  point  in  the  other  case. 
In  the  opposition  which  it  Is  the  object  of  these  methods  to  reconcile, 
the  antithesis  is  between  being  and  temblaace :  in  ethics  this  amounts 
to  the  antithesis  of  moral  good,  in  the  province  of  being,  to  pUcuurej 
or  pUasurabU  feelings,  in  the  province  of  ^sembluioe ;  and  in  physics 
this  is  the  antithesis  of  science,  in  the  one  domain,  to  aenetUion,  in  the 
other.  The  'Gorgias'  is  the  development  of  the  former  antithesis ; 
the  *  Thesetefcus '  of  the  latter. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  'Gkrgias'  are— Gorgias,  the  celebrated  sophist 
and  rhetorician ;  Polus,  a  rich  and  arrogant  Agrigentine,  who  had 
written  a  book  on  rhetoric ;  and  Callicles  of  Adiamn,  an  ambitious 
demagogue ;  to  whom  are  opposed  Socrates  and  his  friend  Chserephon, 
the  latter  of  whom  however  takes  but  little  share  in  the  discussion. 
The  business  of  the  dialogue  is  divided  into  three  parts.  L  The  refu- 
tation of  Gorgias  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  rhetoric  Gorgias  says 
the  subjects  of  rhetoric  are  justice  and  injustice,  but  that  the  rheto- 
rician sometimes  aots  unjustly:  '* buV'  says  Socrates,  "  if  justice  and 
injustice  are  the  subjects  of  the  rhetorician's  art,  the  rhetorician,  as 
such,  must  be  just  always :  therefore  Gorgias  contradicts  himseli" 
IL  The  refutation. of  Polns  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
the  good  or  the  beautiful,  and  the  pleasant  Polus  says  *'to  act 
unjustly  has  less  of  the  beautiful  (it  is  cdf(rx«'<')  than  to  suffer  injury, 
but  the  latter  has  less  of  the  good  (it  is  Kdiuoy)  than  the  former." 
Socrates  replies  *'  the  beautiful  (r6  KoXhy)  excels  in  pleasure  {rfiotfg),  in 
'  utility  (a^cA.c<f )  or  in  both :  the  drformed  {rh  aitrxphy)  is  so  called 
from  the  pain  (Avm})  or  evil  {xcuthy)  which  attends  it,  or  from  both :  to 
act  unjustly  {rh  iJiuctiy)  does  not  surpass  the  suffering  of  an  injury  {rh 
iXuc€7tr$ai)  m  the  pain  which  attends  it;  consequently  it  must  surpass 
it  in  the  evil  or  badnese  of  it,  therefore  it  is  both  worse  (jc^iov),  and 
has  also  less  of  the  beautiful  (t^  KaX6y) ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  a 
reasonable  object  of  preference.  Again,  it  is  well  for  the  unjust  man 
to  be  poniihed;  for  the  act  and  the  suffering  are  homologous :  now  the 
act  of  punishing  an  unjust  man  is  just;  therefore  the  suffering  of  the 
unjust  man  is  just  also :  consequently,  as  before,  it  is  KaX6tf;  therefore 
it  has  some  excellence  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit :  but  its  excel- 
lence is  not  of  pleasure;  therefore  it  is  profitable  for  him.  IIL 
The  refutation  of  CaHides  with  regard  to  the  proposition  that  all 
good  is  exhausted  in  the  pledeanU  Callicles  asserts  that  though  t^ 
a5iic€<y  has  more  of  deformity  than  rh  iZiKuffOai,  this  is  only  by  law  or 
convention,  and  not  by  nature.  For  t^  &8<icciy  is  an  endeavour  to  get 
more  than  others,  and  this  is  natural.  Socrates  first  confutes  Callicles' 
idea  of  a  distinction  between  law  and  nature  (p.  488,  B.  489),  and 
then  brings  three  decisive  arguments  against  hir  position  that  every- 
thing pleasant  is  good,  the  first  in  p.  495,  D,  the  second  in  p.  495,  E--- 
497,  D,  the  third  in  p.  499,  E — 499,  B.  To  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  these  aigoments,  Callicdes  makes  a  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  pleasures ;  bat  Socrates  refutes  this  at  once  by  showing 
that  if  we  are  to  make  this  diatinotion,  it  follows  that  we  seek  for  an 
object  not  because  it  is  pleasurable,  but  because  it  is  good  (p^  499,  B, 
500,  A) ;  and  then  maintains  that  the  rhetoric,  osu  what  is  the  same 
things  the  political  principles  of  demagogues,  like  Callicles,  are  morally 
bad,  for  they  have  pleaawre  for  their  object,  not  good.  Socrates  then 
prooeeds  by  himself  to  show  that  happiness  consists  in  justice  and 
order  (pi  506-508) ;  that  life  is  not  in  itself  desirable  (p.  508-512),  and 
BO  on :  and  the  dialogue  concludes  with  a  fable  relating  to  the  state  of 
the  soul  after  death. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  'ThesBtetus  *  are  Theodorua,  a  mathematician 
of  Cyrene,  who  is  represented  as  attached  to  the  materialism  of  Pro- 
tagoras, and  a  young  Athenian  named  Theestetus,  who  carries  on  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  argument  with  Socrates.  The  dialogue  consists  of  a 
refutation  of  three  positiona  with  regard  to  science  (^lo^fii}),  which 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Thesdtetus.  (I.)  That  science  is  sensation 
(af(ir^<ri5)«  This,  says  Socrates,  is  much  the  same  as  the  dogma  of 
Protagoras,  '*  the  individual  man  is  the  standard  of  all  things  "  (irdEKr«y 
fUrpoy  6y0pcrwos) ;  for  his  ^vvrm,  *  it  appears/  is  equivalent  to  your 
uurBdyofui,  *  I  perceive;*  but  in  this  opinion  of  Protagoras  is  implied 
(1)  that  there  is  only  Agenait  and  no  being,  and  that  all  things  are  the 
offspring  of  flowing  and  motion ;  (2)  that  the  objects  of  the  senses 
have  neither  an  objective  nor  a  subjective  existence,  but  exist  only  by 
the  coneurrence  of  object  and  subject;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  his 
prineiplsy  rh  my  Kltniiris  iffri, '  every  thing  is  motion.'    Now  there  are 


two  kinds  of  motion,  (1)  active,  (2)  passive ;  the  first  oomprehends  the 
aio-^crcM  (perceptions),  the  second  tiie  altrthrrd  (things  perceived),  and 
qualities  are  generated  from  the  concurrence  of  the  percipient  and  the 
perceivable.  Hence  it  follows,  according  to  Protagoras,  that  nothing  ts 
of  itself,  but  comes  into  being  by  the  instrumentality  of  something 
else. 

Socrates  next  proceeds  to  show,  in  defence  of  Protagoras,  that  the 
objection  in  respect  of  dreams  and  madness  is  of  no  force,  and  that  the 
perceptions  of  a  person  mad  or  asleep  are  true  as  far  as  they  go ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  means  of  proving  that  we  are  not  asleep 
when  we  think  ourselves  awake ;  and  next,  it  may  be  shown  that, 
whatever  we  perceive,  we  alone  perceive  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
perception,  if  it  is  a  perception  at  all,  must  bo  a  true  one.  The  opinion 
of  Thesetetus,  thus  far  established,  is  of  no  validity  unless  we  admit 
that  Protagoras  has  overthrown  his  pretensions  to  superior  vrisdom  by 
advancing  this  doctrine.  Socrates  however  concedes  that  Protagoras 
might  reasonably  object  to  this  confutation  as  not  amounting  to  a 
regular  proof.  In  the  next  pkoe  then  he  shows  that  if  perception  is 
science,  we  arrive  at  the  absurd  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to 
remember  a  thing  once  known,  and  yet  not  to  know  it  He  checks 
himself  however  by  suggesting  (p.  114,  C)  that  this  reductio  ad 
alsvrdum  has  been  obtained  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  common 
acceptations  of  terms,  and  then  undertakes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Protagoras  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Speaking  then  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
tagoras, he  begins  by  denying  that  perception  (ofo-^o-ii)  and  memory 
(juj^/tij)  are  the  same  affection  {vdBos),  Next,  he  denies  that  he  con- 
siders all  men  alike  in  wisdom.  He  says  that  some  opinions  may  be 
better  than  others,  but  he  denies  that  any  are  false;  and  having,  in 
the  name  of  Protagoras,  found  fioiult  with  himself  for  his  mode  of 
arguing,  he  invites  Theodorua  to  answer  him  in  Protagoras's  name. 
Theodorus  having  reluctantly  consented  to  do  so,  Socrates  proceeds 
(p.  170,  A)  to  refute  seriously  the  wdimnf  /i4rpor  &y0p«iros  of  Protagoras. 
In  the  first  place  he  asserts  that  almost  every  action  of  man  implies 
the  belief  that  there  are  different  d^g^rees  pf  wisdom,  and  therefore 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false  opinion.  Next  he  shows  that 
Protagoras  himself  must  confecs  his  opinion  to  be  false,  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  most  people  think  it  so,  and  that  all  these  think  rightly. 
Again,  this  rule  of  Protagoras  will  not  apply  to  the  profitable ;  and 
this  Socrates,  after  a  digression  on  the  difference  between  the  babbling 
politician  and  the  true  philosopher,  proceeds  (p.  177,  C)  to  prove  by 
showing  that  the  profitable  belongs  to  the  fuiwe,  and  that  no  one 
excepting  the  man  of  science  can  judge  of  the  future  as  respecting 
the  object  of  his  science.  These  two  last  oonduBions  Theodorus 
admits  to  be  decisive  (p.  179,  B,  C);  but  Socrates  doubts  if  the 
refutation  of  Protagoras  as  regards  the  present  be  made  out,  unless  the 
Heracleitean  doctrine  be  also  refuted.  This  then  is  the  next  step. 
In  the  first  place  he  makes  Theodorus  concede  that  all  things  are 
moved  according  to  both  kinds  of  motion,  that  is,  change  of  place  and 
change  of  form.  Then  alluding  to  his  former  distinction  of  rjk  voiovirra 
=zra  ahrOrrrd,  and  r^  tc(^x^'^<*=^^  alffOay6fjL«yaf  and  to  what  he  said 
about  the  effects  of  their  ooncurrenoe,  he  shows  that,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  no  quality  can  be  predicated  of  anything;  and  that  we 
neither  can  be  said  to  perceive,  nor  yet  not  to  perceive,  that  is,  neither 
to  have  science  nor  to  have  it  not;  and  hence  every  proposition  is 
equally  right  and  equally  wrong,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ov8'  Sttms, 
To  this  Socrates  adds  (p.  184,  C)  that  the  senses  are  the  9i  'oZ,  not  the 
$  cuaBaySntBa—iitie  mere  instruments,  not  the  causes  of  sensations; 
we  perceive  each  soi't  or  quality  by  a  different  8<  'oS,  or  oi^an,  and 
consequently  must  compare  them,  &a,  by  some  other  means  than  by 
the  senses  themselves^  that  is,  the  ^xA  o^^  ko^  aMfif,  **  the  soul 
oonaidered  as  unconnected  with  the  senses,"  is  the  subjeot  of  essence 
and  truth,  and  therefore  science  and  sensation  are  different,  for  science 
is  not  without  essence  and  truth.  '*  Hence  it  follows,"  says  Socrates, 
"  that  we  must  seek  for  science  in  that  name,  whatever  it  is,  which  is 
given  to  the  soul  when  it  is  engaged  in  abstract  speculation"  (p.  187, 
A).  From  this,  Thesatetus  asserts  (II.)  that  science  is  right  oonceptlon 
{if  &\ri0iis  5(^a) ;  and  when  he  is  driven  from  this,  after  a  series  of 
subtle  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  false  conception,  he  maintains 
(III.)  that  science  is  right  conception  combined  with  reasonable 
explanation  (p.  201,  D>.  This  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
different  meanings  of  Xoyos,  and  the  opinion  is  finally  refuted.  The 
dialogue  ends  with  this  recapitulation  of  the  results  obtained : — 
'*  Therefore  neither  perception  nor  right  conception,  nor  right  con- 
ception combined  with  reasonable  explanation,  oan  be  science,'* 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  two  dialogues  because 
they  furnish  a  direct  transition  to  Plato's  application  of  his  dialaotioal 
system  to  the  departments  of  ethics  and  physics.  The 'Gorgias' 
points  out  the  steps  by  which  Plato  would  proceed  in  handling  the 
moral  questions  of  common  occurrence  in  bis  time ;  for  ethics  was 
always  treated  in  those  days  as  a  part  of  politics,  and  the  sophists,,  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  were  principally  dangerous  from  the  bearing  of 
their  doctrines  on  political  morality.  The  'Theaetetus' is  a  critical 
review  of  certain  materialistic  opinions,  which  it  was  necessaiy  to 
confute  before  a  new  system  could  be  fairly  set  on  foot.  Plato  himself 
says,  "  It  is  better  to  do  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner  "  ('  Theaatet.,'  p.  187,  £) ;  and  as  Sir  C.  Wien  gained  nearly 
as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  ha  removed  the  ruing 
of  the  old  St.  Paul's  ohurch  as  for  the  genius  and  skill  with  which  h» 
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planned  and  tonttracted  the  new  edifice,  so  Plato  should  reoehe  the  ! 
oommendation  which  is  due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  searehing 
aorutiny  to  whioh  he  subjected  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his  time, 
before  he  yentured  to  propound  the  grAnd  and  original  conceptions  on 
which  his  own  philosophy  was  built  up. 

IL  The  ethical  system  of  Plato,,  though  traces  of  his  views  in  this 
field  are  discernible  in  inany  of  his  other  dialogues,  is  most  fully 
developed  in  his  two  hrgeet  treatises,  the  '  Republic '  and  the  '  Laws,' 
and  most  distinctly  in  the  former.  From  Plato's  geneiral  plan  of  con- 
ridering  everything  controversially  and  with  reference  to  the  theories 
of  his  predecessors,  we  might  draw  two  condusions  with  reeatd  to  his 
sjstom  of  moral  philosophy :  let,  that  he  would  at  once  aiscard  the 
notion  that  the  pleasure  resulting  frotn  sensible  impressions  could  bo 
the  highest  good,  fot  this  would  be  to  allow  the  influence  of  the 
senses  to  be  paramount,  the  very  poitit  in  which  he  was  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  Heracleiteans ;  2ndly,  that  he  would  also  reject  the 
claim  of  knowledge  alohe  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  for  that 
would  lead  him  to  coincide,  more  nearly  than  would  have  suited 
his  general  views,  with  the  positioQS  of  the  Eleatics.  We  see  the 
first  germs  of  his  opinions  On  these  two  points  in  the  contrast 
which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  *Gk)rgias '  and  '  Thesetetus ; ' 
and  in  the  '  Pbilebus,'  which  may  justly  be  considered  Ss  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  *  Republic,'  he  formally  confutes  the  dogma  that  the 
9ummum  honum  is  either  pleasure  or  knowledge  alone.  The  highest 
good,  as  is  hinted  in  the  *  Philebus/  and  distinctly  shown  in  the 
'  Republic,'  is  moral  virtue :  this  principle  is  the  basis  of  man's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  constitution ;  it  is  his  good  quo  man,  that  is,  as  far 
AS  he  is  an  intellectual  and  moral  agent.  Moral  virtue,  according  to 
Plato,  is  the  subordination  of  man's  lower  faculties  to  his  reason  as 
the  sovereign  faculty :  a  man  is  virtuous  when  the  will  acte  as  the 
servaiit  of  the  reason  in  controlling  the  appetite.  When  this 
subordination  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  it  constitutes  his  rectitude, 
righteousness,  justice,  or,  in  general,  his  virtue  or  goodness;  conse- 
quently, his  happiness  in  this  world.  When  a  corresponding  sub- 
ordination ezisto  in  the  stote,  that  is  to  si^,  when  the  guard?,  or 
miliury  caste,  in  perfect  Subordination  to  philosophic  rulers,  assist 
the  reasoning  and  governing  power  in  regulating  and  controlling  the 
passions  of  the  populace,  the  state  is  a  perfect  one.  The  'Republic' 
of  Plato  is  a  development  of  this  analogy  between  the  ideas  of  the 
perfect  man  and  the  perfect  stete.  This  analogy  depends  upon  the 
old  and  well-known  division  of  virtue  into  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
as  they  are  called,  HAmely  ri),  prudence  or  wisdom  {ipp6inri(ris) ;  (2), 
courage,  constancy,  or  fortitude  {&^ptla) ;  (8),  temperance,  discretion, 
or  self-control  (<r»^poa-ww),  and  (4),  justice  or  righteousness  {9uecuoa6pri): 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  province  of  virtue  is  exhausted 
by  these  fouf  virtues.  We  cannot  agree  with  Schleiermacher  ('Ein- 
leituog  zum  Staat,'  p.  26),  that  *<  Plato  manifestly  took  up  his 
description  of  the  four  connected  virtues  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
existing  classification,  just  as  they  had  passed  in  a  similar  manner 
from  common  conventional  usage  into  the  philosophy  of  Socrates." 
To  us  it  appears  that  the  classification  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
Is  so  intimateljr  connected  i^ith  the  very  groundwork  of  Plato's  whole 
physical  and  dialectical  system,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  most 
serious  earnest,  and  with  the  most  deliberate  choice,  that  he  assumed 
this  division  of  virtue  as  the  basis  of  his  mond  philosophy.  In  the 
'Republic,'  Plato  argues  thus  with  regard  to  the  fourfold  division  of 
virtue  ('De  Repub.,'  iv.,  p.  427-434) :— The  state,  being  a  perfect  one, 
must  exhibit  in  itself  the  four  cardinal  virtubs;  not  that  every  one  of 
its  citizens  must  exhibit  them  all  perfectly :  but  the  philosophic  rulers 
will  represent  ito  <t>p6yiifTis ;  the  courageous  standing-army  its  AuSpda ; 
and  the  well-conducted  populace  ana  craftsmeu  ite  aunppoHyij.  The 
remaining  virtue,  Bucatoaivrj,  is  the  virtue  of  the  whole ;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  other  three  virtues,  com- 
pelling each  portion  of  the  state  to  keep  to  its  own  business  and  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  bther  portions. 
Passing  from  the  stete  to  the  individual,  Plato  recognises  three 
distinct  principles  in  the  soul  of  man  :  t^  \oyiffTiK6y,  rh  Bv/juxiUst  and 
rh  iirievfiiiruedy  (p.  439,  D)  ;  the  first  belongs  to  the  rational  part  of 
the  soul ;  the  two  last  to  the  irrational  part^  with  this  distinction, 
that  the  dvixouUs,  though  it  is  classed  under  the  same  general  head 
with  the  hei9vii'tfrM6v,  is  very  different  from  it,  and  often  assiste  the 
\QyuTriK6v  iw  governing  and  controlling  the  imevfirnucSp  (n.  440,  A; 
p.  441,  E.)  These  three  principles  correspond  in  our  philosophical 
language  to  the  reason,  the  will,  and  the  appetite,  llie  second  is 
often  rendered  '  the  irascible  principle,'  and  Cicero  translated  it  by 
troand  iracundia  ('De  Repub,'  188);  but  we  follow  Hooker,  who 
translates  it  'the  vHll,'  and  fiemsterhuys  the  younger,  who  substitutes 
for  it  the  schokstic  synonym  velUil6.  These  three  principles  in  the 
soul  of  man  Plato  considers  to  be'^alogous  to  the  thtee  classes  in 
the  perfect  stete :  the  philosophic  rulers  represent  the  reason,  the 
standing  army  is  the  will,  and  the  populace  the  appetite ;  and  as  there 
was  a  vutue  corresponding  to  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  perfect  stete, 
and  also  one  which  kept  them  altogether,  so,  in  the  righteous  or  virtuous  i 
man,  the^ason  is  full  of  vrisdom,  the  will  is  strong  in  fortitude,  and 
the  appetite  is  under  the  healthy  influence  of  self-control;  and  all , 
S!!?i,*"*u  f*  *08e^«  l>y  justice  as  the  musical  harmony  keeps 
togetiber  the  highesl^  the  lowest,  and  the  middle  sound,  or  the  octeve, 
the  bass,  and  the  filth  (p.   448,  D);  or,  to  topress  th«  Whole  £ 


the  words  which  Bhakspere  has  apparently  borrowed  horn.  Plato 
('  Hen.  V.,'  act  i,  sa  fl) :- 

£xet.  While  that  the  anned  hand  doth  fl«ht  abroad, 

the  adrised  head  defends  itself  at  home ; 

For  goremment,  through  high,  and  low,  and  lower 

Pat  into  parts,  doth  keep  In  one  ooboea^ 

Oongreeing  in  a  ftill  aad  natnral  elose, 

like  muslo. 
(Xiiil*  therefore  doth  heaven  OividS 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  funotlons, 

Setting  ettdeaTonr  in  continual  motion* 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  batl»    ■ 

Obedience. 

This  idea  of  the  three  principles  in  the  human  soul,  and  of  ths 
subordination  of  the  two  inferior  fkculties  to  the  soverelp  reason,  is 
most  beautifully  and  clearly  worked  out  in  the  my  thus  i»hieh  forms  a 
prominetit  part  of  Plato's  earliest  dialogue^  the  '  Phadrus '  (p.  246, 1, 
seqq.),  where  the  soul  is  compared  to  a  charioteer  (the  reason)  driving 
tt  pair  of  winged  steeds,  one  of  v^hich  is  well-bred  and  well  tndne^ 
and  the  other  quite  the  contrary :  the  quiet  horse  (the  will)  is  obedient 
to  the  rein,  and  strives  to  draw  ito  wilder  yoke-fello#  (the  appetite) 
along  with  it,  and  to  induce  it  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charioteer 
(the  reason) ;  but  they  hAve  both  of  them  much  pahi  and  th>ttble  with 
it»  and  the  whole  object  of  their  ohflrioteering  is  lost  if  it  contrives  to 
get  the  better  of  thenu  Ii^  this  allegory  the  aim  of  the  rcasoa  in 
exacting  obedience  from  the  lower  faculties  is  not  merely  this  obe- 
dience or  subordination  itself,  which  constituted  the  goodnesa  of  man: 
the  reason  endeavours,  by  keeping  under  control  the  senses,  with  all 
their  cravings  tot  gratification,  to  take  a  calm  view  of  abstract  trath, 
and  to  gam  upon  the  eternal  realities  which  are  here  dothed  in  the 
garb  of  space  and  time.  This  is  described  as  if  the  soul,  in  its  suto 
of  previous  existence,  went  the  circuit  of  the  universe  in  tiie  train  of 
the  gods :  if,  In  performing  this  jouniey,  the  rettton,  or  charioteer, 
could  control  the  reatlve  steed  so  as  to  raise  his  own  head  above  the 
surfsoe  of  the  heavenly  vanity  he  vras  borne  round  with  the  revolution 
of  the  sphere,  and,  in>  that  position,  thoush  struggling  and  striving 
with  his  unruly  steed,  he  saw,  however  funtly  And  imperfectly,  the 
essences  of  things  which  are  collected  in  that  super-celestial  region, 
and  the  remembrances  of  which  furnish  the  Soul  with  ideas  after  it 
has  descended  to  earth  and  become  united  with  the  bodv.  Now  thu 
is  carrying  the  definition  of  moral  excellenoe,  or  virtue,  one  step 
farther.  A  man  is  in  a  stete  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  moral  excd- 
lence,  whta  his  will  and  his  appetite  are  subordinated  to  his  reason; 
but  this  subordination  is  necessary  as  a  previous  condition,  in  order 
that  a  man  may  contemplate  the  Idea  of  the  good ;  or,  in  oar  phra- 
seology, a  man  must  be  in  a  moral  stete  before  he  can  place  himaelf  in 
a  relieious  stete.  This  idea  of  the  good,  the  real  sumtnum  honttm^  the 
complement  of  all  morality,  is  discussed  in  a  remarkable  passage  of 
the  'Repttblio'  (vi  p.  505,  A,  seqq.),  in  which  jPlato  takes  up  and 
finishes  the  aigument  in  the  *  Philebus.'  It  was  there  shown  that  the 
nmmwn  bonutn  is  not  to  be  sought  either  iu  pleasure  or  in  knowledge: 
it  remained  to  be  shown  then  in  what  this  9ummum  bowm  actaaiij 
consists;  in  other  words,  what  is  ite  idea. 

In  the  language  of  Plato,  idea  and  esience  are  synonymoui  Thta 
by  the  idea  of  the  good,  he  only  means  the  nature  and  essence  of  good, 
or  of  the  sovereifn  good,  that  is,  of  Qod,  and  not  in  this  case  the 
abstract  and  intellectual  images  which  we  form  of  it.  In  opposition 
to  this  idea  or  essence,  Plato  uses  the  term  generation,  or  becoming,  by 
which  he  means  all  sensible  things,  eveity  thing  that  is  bom  and  perishes. 
OjrrespoUdixlg  to  this  opposition  ot  generation  to  essence,  Phito,  fol- 
lowing Parmenides  (Simplioius,  on  Aristotle's  *Phya,'  foL  7,  &)» 
supposed  two  worlds,  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind, 
the  visible  and  the  ideal  world ;  the  former  being  on  the  model  of  the 
latter.  Immuteble  essences,  or  ideas,  are  contained  in  the  ideal  worid. 
Material  essences,  or  substances,  are  not  real  essences,  fbr  they  are 
subject  to  generation  and  corruption ;  we  cannot  predicate  cImu  of 
them ;  they  can  only  be  said  ylyutffBuL  Having  premised,  or  rather 
reminded  his  readers  of  this  opposition  of  the  Iparhs  rirM  to  the 
roirrht  r^os  (p»  007,  B.),  Plato  proceeds  hi  the  following  strain:— The 
sun  is  an  image  of  the  idea  of  the  good ;  for  while  the  other  senses 
such  as  the  hearing,  need  nothing  intermediste  or  additional  m  order 
to  the  perception  of  objecte,  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  does  need  the 
intervention  of  light,  otherwise  the  colour  and  the  form  will  not  to 
visible :  this  light  is  derived  fk-om  the  sun,  and  the  benefit  which  our 
sight  derives  from  the  sun  is  Analogous  to  i^e  benefit  whioh  cor  reason 
derives  ttom  the  idea  of  the  good ;  for  as  the  eye  cannot  see  without 
the  intervention  of  light,  so  the  reason  cannot  discem  the  things  of 
the  ideal  world  without  the  light  of  truth.  Consequently,  the  idea  ci 
the  good  is  that  which  imparto  truth  to  the  objecte  of  out  reason  and 
the  power  of  discendng  trath  to  the  reason  itselC  The  idea  of  the 
good  is  therefore  far  above  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth;  and  as 
light  and  the  powet  of  seeing  are  akin  to  the  sun,  but  not  identical 
with  it,  so  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  tfuth  are  related  to  the  idea  of 
the  good,  but  are  not  identical  with  this  idea.  The  aun  is  also  ad 
image  of  the  Idea  of  the  good  in  this^  that  as  the  sun  not  merely 
enables  the  eye  to  see,  but  l&ewise  supplies  nourishment  and  tfowih 
to  the  visible  obrjeete :  so  the  idea  of  thC  good  not  merely  enaUes  the 
reason  to  disoem  and  know,  but  likewise  j^ves  to  the  ideal  d  the 
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reuaa  ibeir  being  and  reality.    Aooordinglj,  as  the  Bun,  to  borrow  a 

Sbraae  from  Milton,  looks  fipom  his  sole  dominion  like  the  god  of  this 
>wer  worid  of  sense,  so  the  idea  of  the  good,  the  sovereign  good,  even 
Oqd  himaelf,  reigns  supreme  in  the  higher  world  of  ideas  which  is 
oognisable  only  to  the  reason.  Plato  oonclndes  this  disoiission  with  a 
el^sification  which  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  negative 
argument  of  the  ^  TheaBtetns,'  in  the  «ame  way  as  the  first  nart  of  this 
disquisition  completea  the  negative  argument  of  the  *  PhilebuSi'  As 
there  are  two  provinces  or  worlds,  the  ideal  and  the  visible — the 
world  of  reason  and  the  world  of  sense,  so  there  are  in  eaoh  two  sorts 
of  easenoes  or  substances,  namely,  the  pure  and  the  mixed.  First, 
then,  the  essences  or  objeots  of  the  pure  reason  are  of  two  sorts :  1, 
pure,  as  the  ideas  of  good,  beauty,  justice,  &o.;  3,  mixed,  or  into  the 
conception  of  which  an  image  neoessanly  enters :  as  the  idea  or 
essenoa  of  a  triangle  or  eirole,  4o.  Secondly,  the  material  aubstanoes 
or  objeots  of  sense  are  also  of  two  sorts:  1,  bodies;  2,  images,  or 
shadows  of  bodies.  To  these  four  species  of  objeots,  four  species  of 
knowledge  correspond,  the  two  first  of  which,  or  those  pertaining  to 
the  objeots  of  the  ideal  world,  are  alone  worthy  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  that  Htv^ien,  or  sdence,  which  Thesstetus  sought  for  in  vain. 

I.  Science  (^irurr^i}). 

1.  N(f9(r»,  the  koowledge  of  pure  ideas* 

2.  Ai^ie,  that  of  mixed  ideas. 

II.  Opinion  (W|o). 
8.  lK<rns,  knowledge  of  bodies  and  of  what  pertains  thereto. 
4,  EtVcurfo,  knowkdge  of  the  images  or  shadows  of  bo4ies. 

To  return  however  to  Plato's  ethical  system  :  in  this  the  end  is  the 
same  as  that  of  his  dialeoties;  from  first  to  last  there  is  a  ^resolute 
struggle  with  the  domioeermg  pretensions  of  the  senses  and  a  striving 
after  a  something  higher  and  holier  than  this  world  can  furnish. 
Everything  is  ascribed  to  reason  and  faith :  to  reason,  as  the  highest 
faculty  of  man,  to  which  every  other  faculty  should  ba  subject;  to 
faith,  as  the  evidenoe  of  those  unseen  objects  which  the  reason  wor- 
eUpped  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  idola  of  the  senses.  From  tlus 
general  explanation  it  will  be  seen  what  is  the  tendency  of  smdi  ques- 
tions as  **  whether  virtue  is  capable  of  being  taught  I "  (Plato,  <  lleno.,' 
with  the  critioiam  in  Aristotle,  *  Ethic.  Nioom.,'  vl  18) ;  and  it  may 
also  bo  inferaed  from  this  that  Aristotle  has  completely  misunderstood 
and  misfepresebted  his  msster  in  his  criticism  of  Plato's  **  idea  of  the 
good."    (*  £thie.  Hicom.,'  i  6 ;  <  Ketaphys.,'  zii.  1,  aeqq.) 

1%  wHl  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enter  upon  a  minute 
axamination  of  the  political  theories  which  Plato  has  based  upon  his 
ethical  system.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  briefly  that  Plato's  views 
decidedly  tended  towards  oligarchy,  or^  aa  he  would  have  called  it, 
ai-istocraey.  '  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a 
great  aversion  to  demoorades,  especially  to  that  of  Athena.  His  eon- 
neetion  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens 
may  have  had  some  share  in  tius,  and  it  is  certainly  some  proof  of  the 
intimate  conneotion  between  his  political  opinions  and  those  of  the 
party  to  which  we  refer,  that  the  interlocutors  in  the  great  trilogy  of 
dialogues,  which  contains  the  'Republic,'  the  'TimsBUS,'  and  the 
*  Critias,'  are  (besides  Socrates,  whose  political  character  is  not  alto- 
gether without  suspicion)  the  Syiacussn  Hermoorates,  the  deadliest 
foe  of  Athens,  Pritias,  the  head  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  Timaaus  the 
speculative  Locrian  legisUtor.  From  a  set  of  dialogues  managed  by 
such  persons  as  iliese  we  should  hardly  expect  anything  different  ia 
politioa  from  what  we  find  in  them,  an  attempt,  namely,  to  recommend 
by  argument  and  fiction,  a  system  of  government  based  upon  Dorian 
and  immediately  upon  Laoednmoman  institutions.  There  is  something 
eminentiy  unfeeliog  in  the  manner  in  which  Plato,  after  the  example 
of  the  Laoedsemonians,  considers  marriage  in  a  gross  and  physical 
light,  and  suboxdinatee  all  the  better  sentiments  of  human  nature  to 
the  harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uncompromisiiig  aristocracy.  It  has  been 
auppoMd  by  Morgenstem  ('  Commentate  de  Republ.  Platouis,'  p.  73, 
seqq.)  that  one  of  the  later  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  '  Kccleaia- 
sosflB,'  is  directed  against  this  hoK^poyutofia  of  the  great  philosopher, 
btallbaum  (*  Prolegom.  ad  Platen,  liempub.,'  p.  68,  seqq.),  has  opposed 
this  conjecture  with  some  chronological  arguments,  which  Memeke 
(*  Histor.  Crit  Com.  Grssa,'  p.  389)  does  not.  consider  satisfsotory. 
Meineke  thinks  that  Plato's  scheme  for  a  community  of  property  and 
wives  ia  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in  the  '  Scdeaiasnsa,'  and  adduces  as 
an  additional  aiRument  for  thia  the  satirical  ramarks  of  Aristophanes 
upon  one  Aristylius  ('  £ocle^,'  646 ;  Plut,  818),  whose  name  Meineke, 
following  some  old  grammarians  (Eustath.,  p.  989 ;  *  Sl^m.  M.,'  p. 
142,  F),  regards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aiistooles— Plato's  original 
name-  We  know  that  in  general  the  Greek  comedians  wero  not 
unwilling  to  seise  upon  an  opportunity  of  ridiouling  the  leader  of  any 
pbiloaophical  school,  and  Plato  certainly  did  not  escape,  literary  satiro 
of  this  kind.  (Meineke,  <Hist.  Grit  Com.  GrtDC./  pp.  288,  24a)  Of 
Uie  '  lisws'  ss  related  to  the  *  Republic '  we  have  already  aidd  as  much 
as  seems  to  be  necessaiy. 

IIL  Plato's  physical  apeculationa  have  lesa  interest  for  the  modem 
reader  than  eithev  his  dialsctlcs  or  their  application  to  moral  philo- 
sophy. In  thi%  as  in  the  other  depavtments,  Plato  starta  with  a 
eritieal  roview  of  the  systems  which  preceded  him.  The  earliest 
philosophical  systems  among  the  Greeks,  those  namely  which  we  assign 


to  the  Ionian  school,  were  solely  physical ;  and  they  started  always 
from  some  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  things.  According  to 
Thalee,  this  primitive  element  was  waier ;  aocoRling  to  Anaximenee, 
it  was  awi  according  to  Heracleltus,  it  was  fire;  Anaximander  con- 
sidered the  world,  in  its  primitive  state,  as  a  vast  snd  infinite  chaoe ; 
Diogenes  rogarded  it  as  originating  in  a  rational  and  intelligent  prin- 
ciple; and  Anaxagoras,  uniting  in  one  the  views  of  the  two  last-naoied 
philosophers,  recognised  a  supreme  mind  (vovs)  as  the  principle  of  life, 
which  imparted  motion  and  form  to  the  material  elements,  and 
reduced  to  order  the  chaotic  mass  of  primitive  atoms.  The  Eleatio 
school  of  philosophy  began  with  the  position  which  thus  formed  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Ionian  school— the  admission  of  a  supreme 
intelligence.  According  to  the  lonians,  and  in  the  very  language  of 
Thales  and  Heradeitus,  "All  the  universe  was  full  of  gods."  (Aristot, 
'De  Anima,*  L  6;  'De  Part.  Animal,' i  6.)  According  to  the  pan- 
theism of  the  Bleatics,  on  the  contrary,  the  universe  itself  was  the 
Deity ;  in  the  words  of  Xenophanes,  the  one  being  (rb  |y),  the  wiiverte, 
was  God.  (Aristot.,  'Metaphya,*  i  6,  sec.  12.)  "As  Thales  saw  gods 
in  all  things,  so  it  may  be  said  that  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in 
God.*'  (Thirlwall, '  Hist  Gr.,'  il  p.  186.)  Parmenides  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  this  pantheistic  view  of  Xenophanes  by  arguments 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  existence,  which  denied  the  possibility  of 
creation  and  total  destruction.  In  this  view  he  was  followed  by 
Bmpedooles,  who  also  held  the  doctrine  of  uncreated  and  indestructible 
existenoe^  At  an  earlier  period,  Pythagoras  had  maintained  that 
tmmhen  aro  the  principles  and  essence  of  all  things,  and  that  the  world 
subsists  by  a  numerical  harmony,  a  view  which  his  contemporary  and 
rival,  Heradeitus,  adopted  under  a  modified  form  (Plato,  '  Sympos.,' 
p.  187,  A) ;  and  fimpedoolea,  who  seems  to  have  combined  many  views 
peculiar  to  the  Eleatica  vrith  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras, 
also,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  forms  the  link  of  connection  between 
the  Eleaties  and  Pythagoreans.  As  this  was  the  general  state  of 
physical  science  when  Plato  wrote,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
alwaya  striving  to  recondle  the  contradictory  systems  of  Heradeitus 
and  the  Sleatics,  and  to  extract  from  them  their  common  element  of 
truth,  we  may  see  both  how  Plato  would  proceed  in  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  universe,  and  how  this  theoi7  would  be  connected  with 
his  dialectical  system  and  his  theory  of  ideas.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
would  maintain  a  creation,  in  opposition  to  Parmenides  and  Empedo- 
des,  and  would  oppose  himself  in  this,  as  in  his  dialectics,  to  the 
perpetual  flux  of  Heradeitus :  and  this  we  shall  find  to  have  been  his 
method,  if  we  comparo  the  'Philebus*  and  the  'Parmenides  '  with  the 
'  Timaens,'  which  contains  the  fullest  development  of  Plato's  physical 
and  oosmogonical  system.  We  also  observe  in  the  '  Timg9us>'  and  in  a 
celebraited  passage  of  the  '  Republic'  (viii.  ad  init),  that  Plato  attached 
a  great  weight  to  the  numerical  theory  of  I^tiiagoras,  though  we  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  latter  to  be  able  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  of  Plato*s  obligation  to  him  in  the  musical  harmony  on  which 
he  makes  his  universe  depend,  and  the  complicated  numeriod  relations 
by  which  he  eetimatea  the  durability  ef  his  state.  In  the  <  Timnus,' 
aa  in  everything  else^  he  starts  with  the  opposition  of  immutable 
essences  to  mutable  substances,  and  begins  by  stating  the  contrast 
between  the  unity  of  the  idea,  as  real  existenoe,  and  the  multipUdty 
of  thinga,  as  only  a  seeming  existence.  The  latter,  according  to 
Plato's  system,  are  treated  after  the  semblance  of  the  former,  which  is 
their  ISm,  or  vopdVf (7iua.  In  this  way  of  viewing  the  subject,  Plato's 
physical  theory  at  onge  assumes  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  creation, 
a  KoffMMToita,  and  is  thereforo  in  Itself,  to  a  oertain  extent,  necessarily 
mythical. 

The  first  great  prindple  (the  t^  Ik  of  the  later  lonians,  which  is 
the  rh  tfy  of  the  Eleaties)  is  described  as  engaged  in  reducing  to  order 
the  diaos  of  material  substances.  That  this  must  have  been  done 
at  some  time, — that  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  world 
{6  oifpavos,  i  K6€rfios,  rh  vay),  that  the  world  which  we  see  must  have 
been  creaUd,  for  this  position  Plato  argues  most  distinctiy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Eleaties.  As  the  world  which  we  see  is  within  the 
domain  of  the  senses,  it  is,  for  this  very  reason,  one  of  those  things 
which  aro  liable  to  generation  and  decay.  It  must  thereforo  have  had 
its  maker,  or  9nfiiov(»yot.  Now  this  maker  can  be  no  other  than  the 
formative  prindple — ^the  one,  the  emient  From  the  beauty,  order, 
and  constancy  discernible  even  in  this  lower  world,  it  is  clear,  Plato 
says,  that  the  creator  must  have  constructed  it  after  the  model  or 
pattern  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  worid  (*  Timssus,'  p.  29,  A) ;  and  in 
order  tluit  this  might  be  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  he 
made  it  a  (f^p  tpaj^ou  tvpow  re,  'a  living  animal,  gifted  with  intelli- 
gence *  ('  llm.,'  p.  80,  B),  by  enduing  it  with  a  living  souU  The  body 
of  this  animal  was  composed  of  tiie  four  elements  (and  hero  Plato 
modifies  and  oombinea  the  theories  of  Empedodes  and  Anaxagoras), 
and  the  soul  of  the  world  was  not^  aa  the  Bleatic  pantheism  would  have 
maintained,  God  himsdf,  but  an  emanation  and  product  of  that  intd- 
ligence  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  For  Plato,  both  in  the 
'  Tim«tu '  and  in  the  *  Philebus,'  speaks  distinctiy  of  the  mind  as  of 
the  naturo  of  the  oanse.  In  the  'Philebus'  (p.  27  B.  seqq.),  after 
enumerating  fonr  kinds  of  being— the  infinite,  the  limit,  the  mizturo 
of  these  two^  and  the  cause-*and  alluding  to  the  univenallv  roceived 
dogma  that  the  mind' (novt)  is  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth  (pw 
28,  €),  he  prooeeda  aa  foUowi  (p.  29,  A) :--''  We  find  that  firo^  water, 
air,  and  earth  must  naturally  be  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies. 
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Those  elements  which  we  find  in  individual  bodies  receiye  their  being 
from  the  elements  which  we  find  in  the  universe,  and  this  Utile  body 
of  ours  owes  its  nourishment  and  all  that  it  has  received  or  possesses 
to  the  great  body  of  the  world.  Now  these  bodies  of  ours  are  ani- 
mated by  souls;  and  whence  should  they  derive  their  souls,  if  the 
great  body  of  the  universe,  which  has  all  the  same  elements  with 
them,  only  in  far  greater  purity  and  perfection,  did  not  possess  a 
soul  as  our  bodies  do  I  Since  then  we  admit  in  all  bodies  four  sorts 
of  being — the  infinite,  the  limit,  the  compound  of  these^  and  the 
cause ;  and  since  we  find  in  the  part  of  the  universe  to  which  we 
belong  that  there  are  causes  which  create  souls,  produce  health  of  the 
body,  and  effect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body ;  and  causes  which  put 
together  other  compositions  and  amend  them  when  impaired — all  of 
these  causes  having  names  which  betoken  some  kind  of  wisdom  or 
skill; — ^this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  heaven, 
possessing  the  same  four  sorts  of  beings,  but  possessing  them  pure 
and  undepraved,  has  for  its  cause  the  nature  of  those  things  which  are 
most  beautiful  and  noble,  a  cause  which  may  most  justly  be  called 
wisdom  and  mind ;  and  as  wisdom  and  mind  cannot  be  without  soul, 
it  follows  that  the  world  has  a  soul  and  mind  from  the  power  of  the 
cause,  and  that  mind  is  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all  things.' 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Plato  distinguished,  both  in  the '  Timseus' 
and  in  the  '  Philebus,*  between  the  euTta,  or  di*  H  (the  inducement  or 
moving  cause  for  the  creation),  and  the  atrioy,  or  6^'  ot  (the  efficient 
cause  of  the  creation).  **  The-  nature  of  that  which  effects  (rh  irotovv) 
differs  only  in  name  from  the  moving  cause  (^  airla),  and  we  should 
be  right  in  identifying  that  which  effects  with  the  efficient  cause^  (t^ 
oUrtop):'  (*  Phileb./  p.  26,  E.)  Now  the  alria  of  the  creation  is  the 
goodness  of  the  creator  ('  Tim.,'  p.  29,  £),  and  its  c^rioy  was  the  uni- 
versid  intelligence.  Or,  as  Pbilo  JudsBUS  says  (i.,  p.  162),  **  Behold  this 
world  1  you  will  find  that  its  efficient  cause  is  Qod,  by  whom  it  was 
brought  into  being ;  its  moving  cause,  the  goodnees  of  the  creator." 
The  mind,  which  thus  operates  as  a  cause  in  setting  boundt  to  the 
ivjlnite,  and  so  combiuing  the  infinite  with  the  limit,  was  not  the  deity 
himself,  but  was  taken  by  the  deity  and  placed  in  the  world  as  its 
soul.  It  was  a  function  of  the  soul  which  the  deity  infused  into  the 
world,  and  was  akin  to  the  soul  existing  in  each  individual  man.  The 
great  difference  between  the  individual  man,  and  the  world  out  of 
which  he  was  formed,  consisted  in  the  need  of  organs  by  the  former, 
whose  soul  is  thus  necessarily  connected  with  the  faculty  of  perception 
{ci((T9rjai5),  So  far  as  the  soul  of  man  is  connected  with  perception,  it 
is  mortal ;  it  dies  with  the  body  of  the  percipient.  But,  as  the 
individual  body  after  death  unites  itself  with  the  great  body  of  the 
univene  from  which  it  sprung,  so  also  the  soul,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
represented  by  the  bodily  perceptions,  returns  to  the  great  soul  of  the 
world,  of  which  it  is  an  emanation,  and  remains  undestroyed  and 
indestructible.  In  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  views  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  developed  in  the  *  Phsedo '  (pp.  78-80),  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  physiological  investigations  in  the  'Timeeus.'  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  way  of  considering  the  origin  of  things, 
that  Plato  should  maintain  the  reality  of  time  in  opposition  to 
Parmenides.  ('TimsBus,'  p.  87,  0,  89,  E.)  As  the  multiplicity  of 
things  (the  iroAA^)  presumes  the  univenal  (the  &),  and  as  the  bound 
points  to  the  infinite,  so,  conversely,  there  must  be  time  as  the  image 
and  product— the  limitation  or  boimd— of  eternity.  Thus  much  may 
suffice  for  a  general  view  of  Plato's  physical  theoiy,  for  it  would  not 
be -possible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  his 
speculations  in  astronomy  and  natural  histoiy,  and  of  his  notions  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  (^Episi,'  iL,  p.  813,  A),  and  of 
diseases  in  particular  ('Tim.,'  pp.  81-86);  and  from  this  the  reader 
will  easily  see  that  the  method  which  Plato  followed  in  this  depart- 
ment was  uniformly  consistent  with  that  which  he  adopted  in  other 
fields  of  inquiry.  His  object  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  was  to 
discern  the  one  in  the  many,  and,  while  he  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  the  former  against  the  Heradeiteans,  to  assert  the  reality  of  the 
latter  against  the  Eleatics.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  from  first  to  last 
Plato's  great  general  object:  this  idea  was  the  foundation  of  his 
dialectic  system ;  it  was  the  euiding-post  which  directed  him  to  the 
right  end  in  his  moral  and  physical  speculations ;  it  was  the  clue  by 
which  he  sought,  and  seldom  sought  in  vain,  for  the  truths  which  had 
eluded  the  search  of  all  his  predecessors. 

From  this  general  review,  of  Plato's  philosophy,  necessarily  an 
imperfect  one^  the  reader  has,  we  hope,  formed  some  estimate  of  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  this  great  writer,  and  the  grand  and  original  concep- 
tions by  which  he  endeavoured  to  unite  in  one  great  system  all  that 
was  true  in  the  results  of  previous  investigations.  Plato  was  the 
greatest  of  all  philosophers,  because  he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a 
true  method,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its  bearings  and  applications. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  influence  which  Plato's  works 
have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all  subsequent  inquirers. 
Although  his  name  has  not  been  so  much  bandied  about  for  good  or 
for  ill  as  that  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  his  intellectual  empire  has  been 
neither  less  extensive  nor  less  durable.  Coleridge  has  said  that  all 
men  are  born  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  ('Table-Talk,' 
p.  95) ;  a  saying  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It  means 
that  the  doctrines  which  Plato  was  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
will  always  be  adopted  by  those  who  come  to  the  hearing  of  them,  if 
their  minds  are  akin  to  his;  otherwise,  tbey  wUl  have  recourse  to  the 


modification  of  those  doctriner  which  was  propounded  by  Aristotle^ 
whose  mind  was  no  leas  repugnant  than  their  own  to  the  spirit  of 
Platonism.  There  is  one  field  in  which  the  immediate  influenoe  of 
Plato's  philosophy  has  always  been  most  especially  active,  namely,  in 
Christian  theology.  Many  of  the  opinions  which  are  atigmatiaed  as 
heretical  may  be  tmced  to  the  PUtonism  of  the  early  fsUiere  of  the 
Church,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  doetrine 
of  the  Trinity.  That  Plato  himself  entertained  none  of  the  opinions 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  this  subject|  has  been  most 
satisfactorily  proved  in  an  able  '  Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Plato 
and  of  Pbilo  Judseus,  and  of  the  Effects  whidi  an  Attadunent  to  their 
Writings  had  upon  the  Principles  and  Reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Ohriatian  Church,'  by  Dr.  Csesar  Morgan  (London,  1795). 

The  Greek  text  of  Plato's  works  was  first  established  on  a  careful 
examin^on  of  all  the  manuscripts  by  Immanuel  Bekker  (Berlin,  1816- 
23).  His  edition  was  followed  by  the  very  elaborate  one  of  Frederic  Ast, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in'1819,  and  the  ninth  in  1827  :  two 
volumes  of  notes  have  since  been  added.  (3odfrey  Stallbanm,  who  pub- 
lished a  critical  edition  in  1821-26,^  has  also  edited  an  elaborate,  criti- 
cal, and  explanatory  edition  of  all  Plato*s  works,  1827,  ko,  A  oomplete 
French  translation  of  Plato  has  been  published  by  Victor  Cousin. 
Schleiermacher's  German  translation  is  unfortunately  incomplete.  We 
have  no  (;ood  English  version  of  Plato's  whole  works ;  that  by  Taylor 
is  far  from  satisfying  the  critical  reader ;  Floyer  Sydenham's  trans- 
lations are  admirable,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  this  imfortunate  scholar 
was  unable  to  complete  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  his  design 
of  presenting  Plato  in  an  English  form ;  there  are  also  translations  of 
considerable  merit  of  some  of  Plato*s  diief  works  in  Bobn's  '  CLsssical 
Library.'  The  books  which  have  been  written  on  Plato's  philoso{^cal 
system  are  very  numerous.  There  is  a  voluminous  woic  by  Tenne- 
mann  expressly  on  this  subject ;  it  is  written  too  much  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and,  though  very  learned,  appears  to 
us  rather  heavy  and  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Grote's  'Plato  and  his 
Disciples,'  it  is  needless  to  say,  should  be  carefully  studied.  A 
good  desl  may  be  learned  from  Ast's  '  Platens  Leben  und  Schriften,' 
Leipz.,  1816,  though  the  author  has  advanced  some-  inadmissible 
poradozee  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  a  number  <^  woi^ 
unquestionably  written  by  Plato.  There  is  also  much  valuable  matter 
in  the  four  books  of  'Prolegomena'  to  Stallbaum's  edition  of  the 
« Parmenides'  (lips.,  1839,  pp.  4-348.)  But  Plato  is  above  all  others 
a  writer  who  must  be  atudied  in  his  own  works ;  no  exposition  csn 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  or  the  deanien  and 
oogency  of  his  arguments,  and  he  would  escape  many  of  the  miarepre- 
sentationB  by  which  his  literary  character  nas  been  assailed  if  has 
readers  were  more  numerous,  and  if  there  vrare  fewer  persons  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  him  without  having  read  a  syllable  of  his 
writings. 

PLATON,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  whose  fiunilyname 
was  Levshin,  was  born  June  24th,  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Tillage 
priest  near  Moscow,  in  the  university  of  which  capital  he  received  his 
education,  and,  besides  studying  the  classical  tongues,  made  consider- 
able proficiency  in  the  sciences.  His  talents  soon  caused  him  to  be 
noticed,  for  while  yet  a  atudent  in  theology,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1757,  teacher  of  poetry  at  the  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the  followiog 
year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  seminary  of  the  St  Seigiua  Lavra,  or 
convent.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  church,  became  auoces- 
siv^ly  hiero-monach,  prefect  of  the  seminary,  and,  in  1762,  rector  and 

grofeesor  of  theology.  That  same  year  was  marked  by  an  event  in  his 
fe  that  greatly  contributed  to  his  advancement,  for  on  the  visit  of 
Catharine  II.  to  the  St  Sergius  Lavra,  after  her  coronation,  he  addressed 
the  empress  in  an  eloquent  discourse^  and  on  another  occasion  preached 
before  her.  So  favourable  was  the  impression  he  made,  that  he  was 
forthwith  appomted  court  preacher  and  preceptor  in  matters  of 
religion  to  the  Grand-Duke  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Paul),  for  whose 
instruction  he  drew  up'  lus« '  Orthodox  Faith,  or  Outlines  of  Christian 
Theology,*  which  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best  and  most  useful  pro- 
ductions. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  residence  at  Petersburg  he  frequently 
preached  before  the  oourt,  and  alK>  delivered  on  various  oocssions 
many  of  the  discourses  and  orations  which  axe  among  his  printed 
works.  After  being  created  member  of  the  synod  at  Moscow,  by  an 
imperial  order,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Tver  in  1770.  His  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  for 
he  not  only  set  about  improving  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
various  seminariea  throughout  his  diocese,  but  established  a  number 
of  minor  schools  for  religious  instruction,  and  drew  up  two  eeparate 
treatises,  one  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  the  other  for  their 
pupik.  He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  instructing  the 
princess  of  Wiirtemberg-Stuttgard,  Maria  Pheodorovna,  the  grand- 
duke's  consort,  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Greoo-Bossian 
Church.  At  the  beginning  of  1775  he  received  the  empreas  at  Tver, 
and  proceeded  with  her  and  the  grand-duke  to  Moscow,  where  he  was 
advanced  to  that  see,  with  permisBion  to  retain  the  arohimandritedbip 
of  the  Sergius  Lavra.  With  the  exception  of  some  intervab  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  summoned  to  St.  Petersbuig,  where  he  pleached 
before  the  oourt,  it  was  in  that  convent  that  he  chiefly  resided,  until 
he  erected  another  in  its  vicinity  at  his  own  expense,  in  178*^  called 
the  Bethania.    Two  years  afterwards  he  was  made  metropcstan  of 
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the  RaMUn  Clrarch,  in  whioh  oapMity  Ha  crowned  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander»at  Moscow,  in  1801,  deUveriDg  on  that  occasion  a  diaoourae  that 
was  tranalated  into  several  modem  languagea,  beddea  Latin  and 
Greek.    He  died  in  his  conTent  of  Bethanls  November  11-28, 1802. 

Hia  works,  printed  at  different  times,  amount  in  all  to  twenty 
Tolames,  containing,  besides  Taiiooa  other  pieces,  596  sermons,  dis- 
coorses,  and  orations,  many  of  which  are  considerad  masterpieces  of 
style  and  of  eloquence.  A  selection  from  them,  consistmg  of  the 
finest  pawages  and  thoughts,  wae  published  in  two  Tolumes  in  1806. 

PLAUTUS,  MARCUS  ACCIUS,  was  the  greatest  comic  dramatist 
of  Home.  His  parents  and  the  time  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  and 
scarcely  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  his  personal 
history  is  worthy  of  credit  It  is  however  genersll^  supposed  that 
Plautus  was  bom  at  Sarsina,  a  town  in  Umbria ;  and  m  common  with 
other  humorous  writers  of  antiquity,  he  is  described  not  only  as  a 
man  of  low  birth,  but  of  such  bodily  deformitiea  that  nature  would 
■eem  to  have  purposely  designed  to  make  hii  countrymen  laugh  at  his 
person  as  well  as  his  wit. 

'  It  appears  that  Plautus  commenced  writing  comedies  very  early,  for 
A.  Gellius  (iiL  8.  14)  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  after 
having  made  some  money  by  his  works  which  he  seems  to  have  sold 
to  the  sediles,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions (Prolog,  of  'Amphitrao,'  t.  72),  and  having  embarked  it  in 
commercial  speculations,  he  lost  it  a^l,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  baker,  who 
employed  him  in  grinding  his  com  by  a  haDd-mill.  While  he  was 
thus  occupitsd  he  wrote  three  comedies^  the  *  Saturio,'  the  '  Addictus,' 
aud  a  third,  the  name  of  which  was  not  known  to  Qelliua  Of  the 
first  two,  only  a  few  firagmeuts  are  preserved.  St.  Jerome  (in  Euseb. 
*Chron./  01.  146)  describes  his  working  in  a  bakehouse  not  as  the 
consequence  of  a  failure  in  commercial  undertakings,  but  of  a  great 
scarcity  then  prevailing  at  Rome.  But  these  statements,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  them,  may  easily  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  after 
he  had  lost  his  property,  on  his  return  to  Riome  his  distress  was 
increased  by  scarcity  and  dearth  of  proviBionSi  £Vom  these  isolated 
accounts  we  must  infer  that  it  was  believed  among  the  ancients  that 
after  he  had  gained  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  his  employer,  he  \ 
continued  to  live  at  Rome,  devoting  his  time  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 
Whether  he  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  is  not  known.  The 
time  of  hii  death  is  differently  stated  by  Cicero  and  St  Jerome.  The 
latter  places  his  death  in  Olymp.  146,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  it 
took  i^ace  in  the  first  or  the  last  year  of  that  Olmypiad.  Cicero 
('Brutus,*  c  16)  says  that  Plautus  died  during  the  consulship  of  P. 
Claudius  snd  L.  Pordus,  that  is,  &a  184,  or  Olymp.  148,  2.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  the  best  period  of  the  life  of  Plautus  was  the  time 
immediately  before  and  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  plays  which  then  amused  his  countrymen  retained  their  popu- 
larity for  several  centuries,  for  we  see,  from  a  passage  of  Araobius,  that 
the  <  Amphitruo'  was  performed  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  is  impos- 1 
Bible  to  aacertain  the  number  of  comedies  whioh  Plautus  wrote,  for  in 
the  time  of  Qellius  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  bore  the  name 
of  Plautus ;  most  of  them  however  were  acknowledged  not  to  be  by 
him,  but  either,  as  Varro  supposed,  the  work  of  one  Plautius,  or,  as 
seemed  more  probable  to  Gellius,  plays  of  earlier  Roman  dramatists 
which  had  been  revised  and  improved  by  Plautus,  and,  on  account  of 
their  similarity  in  style  to  his  own  works,  were  attributed  to  him« 
Many  critics  and  grammarians,  according  to  Gellius,  were  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  comedies  really  belonged  to  Plautus. 
Varro^  who  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  '  Qusestiones 
Plautinse,'  reduced  their  number  tp  twenty-one,  which  were  designated  | 
'  Yarronianss,'  and  whioh  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  real , 
works  of  Plautus.    L.  iBlius  added  four  others.    Servius  (<  ad  iBoeid. ' 
L  init')  says  that  some  ascribed  to  Plautus  twenty  comedies,  others 
forty,  and  othera  one  hundred.    Amidst  these  various  statements,  it 
would  be  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  discover  the  real  number  of 
his  comedies^  especially  aa  we  have  no  means  of  comparison,  for  the 
twsnty  comedies  still  extant  were  undoubtedly  contained  among  the 
twenty-one  *  V arronianse,'  and  the  names  and  fragments  of  the  othsr 
and  doubtful  plays  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  unable  to  draw 
any  condusiona  from  them.    The  names  of  the  plays  still  extant  are  { 
'Amphitruov'  'Asinaria,'  'Aulularia,'  'Captivi,'  'Curculio,'  <Casina,*| 
'CisteUaria,*  *Epidicns,'  'Bacchides,' '  Mostellaria,' '  Mensschmi,'  *  Milea 
gloriosus,'    'Meicator,'    'Pseudolus,'   *Pamulas,'    'Persa,'    *Rudens, 
'Stiobus,'  'Trinummus,'  and  '  Truculentus.'     The  lost  play  of  the 
twenty-one  'Varronianse'  is  the  'Vidularia.'    The  *Querulus'  evidently 
does  not  belong  to  Plautus. 

The  great  number  of  comedies  ascribed  to  Plautus  shows  the  popu- 
larity which  his  style  and  manner  of  treating  a  subject  must  have  had 
among  his  countiymen,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  lauda- 
tory expressions  of  the  andenta  themselves.  L.  JSlius  Stilo  (QuintiL, 
z.  1)  said  that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  adopt  the 
language  of  Plautus;  and  Cicero  (*De  Off,'  i.  29)  placea  Plautus,  in 
respect  to  the  elegance,  refinement,  liberal  feeling,  and  humour,  on  an 
equality  with  the  old  Attic  comedy.  This  character  is  not  confined 
to  single  passages,  but  pervadea  his  Whole  plays.  The  nature  of  his 
humour  oonaists  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world  in  every 
respeet,  even  under  the  most  imfavourabie  drcumstances.  In  modern 
times,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  critics,  it  is  universally  agreed 
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that  Plautus  was  one  of  the  first  poets  of  antiquity ;  and  Leasing,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Plautus  that  has  been  written  in  modem  times,  admits  that  although 
he  had  repeatedly  read  the  '  Captivi '  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
some  fault,  he  never  was  able  to  find  any,  but  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
each  time  he  found  more  reason  to  admire  the  play.  Horace  (*  Ad 
Pisones,'  270)  indeed,  who  was  both  a  sound  critic  and  a  great  poet» 
seems  to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  verses  and  the  jests  of  Plautus. 
But  on  a  dose  examination  of  the  passage  of  Horace,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  reality  he  only  oensiires  his  inhaiimonious  verses,  and  some  jests 
which  he  thought  too  coarse  for  the  refined  and  polished  manners  of 
what  was  called  the  good  sodety  of  his  own  age,  which  however  were 
a  very  imperfect  standard  for  estimating  the  manners  described  by  a 
dramatLst  who  wrote  more  than  160  years  before  hinL  Aa  for  the 
inharmonious  verses  of  Plautus,  they  may  be  excused  on  this  same 
ground,  in  addition  to  which  it  must  be  observed  that  rugsed  verses 
and  metrical  licences  in  genersl  are  much  more  pardonable  in  'comedy 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  But  Horace,  like  Cicero,  didiked 
the  early  poets  of  his  country. 

A  question  which  naturally  presents  itsdf  with  regard  to  every 
Roman  author  is,  in  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  the  Greeks.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passsge  in  Horace  ('Epist.'  il  1, 68,  'Plautus  ad  exem- 
plar Siculi  puroperare  Epicharmi'),  which  has  generally  been  inter- 
preted as  if  it  implied  that  Plautus  had  taken  great  pains  to  imitate 
Epicharmus.  But  properture  cannot  by  any  means  have  this  significa- 
tion :  it  only  expresses  the  livdiness  and  rapidity  of  the  dialogue  and 
the  action,  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  comedies  of  Plautus ;  and 
it  must  have  been  this  peculiarity  in  which  Horace  meant  to  say 
that  Plautus  followed  the  example  of  Epicharmus.  The  old  and 
middle  Attic  comedif  s  can  have  served  as  models  to  Plautus  only  in  a 
very  general  way,  as  Rome  was  anything  but  a  proper  place  for  that 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry ;  but  the  new  Attic  comedy  must  have 
exerdsed  a  much  greater  influence  upon  him,  and  it  is  here  that  we 
find  many  plays  the  titles  of  which  correspond  with  those  of  Plautus^ 
though  this  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  in  aH  instances  of  this 
kind  he  took  the  Greek  drama  as  his  model  The  manner  in  which 
he  treats  his  diaractera  ia  one  of  singular  boldness  and  freedom :  they 
are  Greeks,  and  yet  speak  and  act  entirely  like  Romans ;  their  manners 
and  situations  always  remind  us  of  Rome :  and  this  \b  not  an  accident; 
but  it  is  evidently  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  poet  that  this  impres- 
sion should  be  made,  for  he  knew  well  that  the  nearer  he  brought  his 
characters  to  those  of  his  audience^  the  greater  would  be  the  effect 
produced ;  thus  Alcmena,  in  his  <  Amphitruo,'  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a 
Roman  matron.  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and  Antiphon  seem  to  have 
been  his  prindpal  models  in  single  pieces,  for  some  of  thdr  plays  bore 
the  same  or  nmilar  titles  as  some  of  those  of  Plautus :  others  of  his 
plays  seem  to  have  had  nothing  analogous  in  Greek  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entirely  original.  Plautus  himself  set  most 
value  on  his  '  Epidicus/  as  he  himself  intimates  in  the  <  Bacchides ; ' 
and  Cicero  says  that  he  was  particularly  partial  to  the  'Pseudolua* 
and  the  '  Truculeutus.'  But  although  he  has  impressed  upon  all  his 
plays  ihe  stamp  of  his  peculiar  genius,  still  there  is  not  one  which,  in 
comparison  with  the  rest,  does  not  appear  new  and  striking.  His 
metres  are  still  a  matter  of  diffculty,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the 
various  readings,  and  more  especially  as  all  the  manuscripts  of  Plautus 
are  derived  from  one  which  is  very  corrupt  A.  Mai,  in  1816,  dis- 
covered at  Milan  a '  codex  rescriptus,'  oontaining  some  plays  of  Plautus, 
but  it  is  so  much  mutilated  and  so  illegible  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
derive  any  condderable  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exist  a  number  of  spurious  scenes  in  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  which,  as  Idiebuhr  has  shown,  were  written  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  either  actual  or  imaginary  gaps  in  the 
original  manuscript.  Some  of  them  may  be  very  old  and  written  by 
skilful  hands,  but  others  are  very  abei:^,  and  betray  their  modern 
origin.  The  scene  in  the  'Pcenulus'  wbich  is  considered  spurious 
was  indeed  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  very  old  manuscript  at  Milan,  but 
this  cannot  prove  its  genuineness,  as  some  of  these  supplements  may 
have  been  written  even  before  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  Compare 
the  excellent  essay  of  Niebuhr,  in  his  *  Kleine  Schriften,'  p.  169,  f  f. 

The  best  among  the  earlier  editions  of  Plautus  are  that  of  Came- 
rarius  (Basel,  1668,  oum.  frag,  et  not.  G.  Fabridi)  and  that  of 
J.  F.  Gronoviua  (2  vols.  8vo,  Ludg.  Bat,  16fi4,  which  was  reprinted 
in  1669,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1684).  The  recent  editions  of  Bothe 
(4  vola,  1809-11),  Weise  (2  vols.  8vo,  1887-38),  and  Lindemann  are 
good ;  the  latter  especially,  who  has  edited  separate  plays,  has  made 
great  progresa  towards  the  establishment  of  a  good  text  The  come- 
dies of  Plautus  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  Italian  literature  is  very  rich  in  transUtions  of  Plautus. 
Mil  me.  Dacier  published  in  1683,  her  French  traoblation  of  the 
'Amphitruo,' '  Epidicus/  and  '  Rudens.'  In  1719  there  appeared  two 
complete  French  translations,  the  one  by  Limiers,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
10  vola  8vo,  the  other  by  Queudeville,  at  Leyden,  likewise  in  10  vols. 
8va  The  Germans  have  numerous  translations  of  single  plays;  and 
there  is  a  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Plautus  by  Kuffner,  published 
at  Vienna,  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1806 ;  and  another  by  G.  G.  &  Kopke,  in 
2  vols.,  1809-20,  which  is  much  better,  but  not  completa  English 
translations  were  published,  in  1716,  by  Echard  (comprehending  the 
'Amphitruo/  'Epidicus/  and  'Rudens');  in  1764,  by  Cooke;  and  in 
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1827,  by  Cotter.  There  is  an  ezoellent  traziBlation  b^  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton, '  The  Comedies  of  PlaatuB  translated  into  famUiar  Blank  Verse/ 
2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  1767.  It  was  continued  by  Richard  Warner, 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  8vo,  Lond.,  1772;  vol.  v.,  8vo,  Lend.,  177i. 

PLAYFAIR,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Benvie  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  10th 
of  March  1749.  His  father  was  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Liff  and  Beu\ie,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  his  education  till  he 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
St.  Atidrtrw.  Here  he  soon  became  remarkable  for  his  love  of  study, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  So  great  indeed  was  his  farly  pro- 
ficiency that,  very  few  years  after  his  matriculation,  Dr.  Wilkie,  the 
profebsor  of  natural  philosophy,  findin^^  himself,  through  indisposition, 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  offioe,  delegated  them  to  rlayfair. 
In  1760,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  distiDguished  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  of  mathematics  In  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen. The  examination  was  a  strict  one,  and  lasted  eleven  days, 
some  »ay  fourteen.  The  candidates  were  six  in  number,  of  whom  two 
only  were  judged  to  have  excelled  him,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  on 
whom  the  appointment  was  eonferred,  and  who  attributed  his  success 
Bolfly  to  the  disparity  of  years,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  subsequently 
filled  the  t<ame  appointmt  nt  with  much  credit. 

Upon  tie  death  of  Dr.  Wilkie  in  1772  Mr.  Playfair  offered  himself 
as  his  successor,  but  was  again  unsnccessfuL  The  same  year  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her 
fan  ily  having  devolved  upon  him  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  he 
considered  it  his  doty  to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  notwithstanding 
bis  intense  and  growing  predilection  for  scientific  pursuits.  Having 
accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  li?ing  of  Liff  and  Benvie,  he 
entered  in  1778  upon  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  and  in  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers  his  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  dui-ing  the  following  nine  years.  Such  a  mode  of  life 
was  not  unfavourable  to  the  prosecution  of  those  researches  in  which 
he  had  already  engaged  with  so  much  avidity.  The  first  fruit  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  this  I'espect  was  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  inserted  in  their  'Transactions'  for  the  year 
1779,  *0n  the  Arithti.etic  of  Impossible  Quantities/  which  evinced  a 
greater  t^ste  for  purely  analytical  investigation  than  can  be  conceded 
to  the  ^eiienility  of  British  mathematioians  of  that  day.  A  subject 
involving  difficulties  of  a  highejr  order  had  some  years  previously 
engaged  his  attention,  while  on  a  visit  at  Schehallion  to  witness  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Maskclyne  on  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  in 
that  district,  on  which  occasion  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  acquired 
the  friendship  of  that  astronomer.  His  investigations  upon  this  subject 
are  contained  in  his '  Accountof  the  LithologicaLl  Survey  of  Schehallion/ 
published  in  the  'London  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1811. 

He  resigned  his  living  in  1782  to  superintend  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Haith ;  and  in  1785  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics,  jointly  with  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  an  appointment  previously  held  by  Dugald  Stewart.  la 
17b9  he  succeeded  Dr.  Gregory  as  secretary  to  the  physical  class  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Society;  and  about  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
illncps  of  Dr.  Kobison,  the  duties  of  general  secretary  and  the  labour 
of  arranging  the  society's  memoirs  for  publication  devolved  chiefly 
upon  him ;  but  the  nominal  appointment  of  general  seoretary  was  not 
conferred  upon  him  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Robison  in  1805,  whom  he 
likewise  succeeded  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Kdtnbur«;h.  This  obliged  him  to  i-esign  the  chair  of  mathematics^ 
on  which  occasion  the  mathematical  ekss  expressed  their  sense  of 
the  obligation  they  were  under  for  his  past  exertions  in  their  bthalf 
by  presenting  him  with  a  valuable  astronomical  circle,  now  in  the 
observatory  of  the  Astronomical  In&tituUon.  The  dispute  which 
followed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lenlie  to  the  vacant  chair  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Leslie,  Sir  John  (the  date  of  whose  appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  was  1819,  and  not  1809,  as  is 
tlure  incorrectly  stated).  The  extreme  illiberality  of  the  measures 
adoi  ted  by  Mr.  Leslie's  opponents,  and  the  manifest  desire  of  the 
cler^'y  to  cripple  scientific  emulation  by  restricting  to  their  own  class 
appointmtnte  totally  unconnected  with  theology,  and  hitherto  fiUed 
by  iavii  en  with  honour  and  advantage,  roused  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Playfair,  who  exposed  '*the  new-oprung  zeal  for  orthodoxy"  in  a 
satiiical  pamphlet  published  at  Edinburgh  in  180G,  under  the  title  of 
a  '  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Short 
Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Election  of  Professor  Leslie/ 

His  intimacy  with  Dr.  James  Hutton  led  to  his  becoming  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  the  doctor's  geological  theory,  and  to  his  writing 
*  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth/  Edin.,  1802, 
8vo  (•  Works/  vol.  L).  Of  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  observa- 
tion Mr.  Playfair  was  fully  aware;  and,  besides  many  journeys  under^ 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  geological  features  of  his  own 
country,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1816,  he  set 
out  upon  a  geolo  J<»d  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in 
search  of  material  for  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  '  Illustrations,'  which 
however  other  occupations  prevented  him  from  maturing  for  the  press. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  July  1819.  Francis  Jeffrey,  in 
an  elaborate  notice  of  him,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Annual  Biography' 
for  1820,  says  very  truly,  that  "he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
all  the  ofaaracteristics  both  of  a  fine  and  powetful  understanding;  at 


onoe  penetrating  and  vigilant,  but  more  distingnished  paihapa  by  the 
caution  and  suooras  of  its  march  than  by  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of 
its  movements:"  .  .  .  and  that  "as  a  teaoher  be  took  care  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  from  the  very  oommenoemeni  of  their 
study,  with  that  relish  for  the  tmtha  it  disclosed,  and  that  high  saote 
of  the  maiesty  with  which  they  ware  invested,  that  predominatad  in 
his  own  bosom  •  .  .  and  formed  them  betimes  to  thai  alear, 
maflculine,  and  direct  method  of  investigation  by  which,  with,  the 
least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be  aooomplished." 

From  the  vear  1804  he  was  a  frequent  eontributor  to  the  '  EdinbiU)[[h 
Review,'  and  most  of  his  articles  in  that  periodical  still  posaasa  oon« 
siderabla  value.  They  are — 1,  Review  of  Mudge'a  '  Trigonometrical 
Survey/  v.,  1805;  2,  Review  of  Mechain  and  Delambre^  *Baae  du 
SystAme  Metrique  Decimale,'  ix.,  1807 ;  3,  Review  of  Laplaoa,  'Trut^ 
de  Mechanique  Celeste/  xl,  1808;  4,  Review  of  '  Le  Compto  rendu 
par  I'lnstitut  de  France,  xv.,  1809 ;  5,  Review  of  Lambton'a  *  Indian 
Survey/ zxi.,  181 S;  6,  Review  of  Laplaoa,  '  Essai  philoeophiqua  aor 
les  Probability^'  xxiil,  1814 ;  7,  Review  of  Baron  de  Zaeh,  *  Attrac- 
tion des  Montaignes^'  xzvi.,  1819;  8,  Review  of '  Eater  on  the  Pendu- 
lum/ xxz.,  1818.  The  whole  of  theee  are  reprinted  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  published  at  Edinbuiigh 
in  1822,  in  4  vola  8vo,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  author 
by  Dr.  James  O.  Playfair.  To  the  '  Eoeydopedia  Britannioa'  ha 
contributed  the  articiss  '  JSpinus '  and  <  Physical  Astronomy/  and  an 
incomplete  *  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Phyaioil 
Sdenoe  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe '  ('  Works,'  voL  ii). 
The  proofs  of  this  were  under  revisal  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Uic 
contributions  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  i^dinbuigh  Royal  Society ' 
are:  1,  'On  the  Causes  which  affect  the  Accuracy  of  Barometrical 
Measurement,'  L,  1788  (* Works,'  vol.  iii);  2,  « Life  of  Matthew 
Stewart,'  i.,  1788  ('  Works,'  iv.) ;  S,  <  Remarks  on  the  Astronomy  of 
the  Brahmins/  U.,  1790  ('  Works,'  iii.);  4,  *  On  the  Origin  and  Invaa- 
tigation of  Porisms,'  iii.,  1794  {*  Works/  Hi.);  5, '  On  the  Trigonometry 
of  tho  Brahmins/  iv.,  1798  ('Works,'  iiL);  6,  <  Theorenu  rahktive  to 
the  figure  of  the  Earth,'  v.,  1805  ('Works,'  iii.);  7,  < Biogtmphioal 
Account  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Hutton/  v.,  1605  ('Worka,'  iv.);  8, 
*  On  the  Solids  of  greatest  Attraction/  vi,  1809  ('  Works,'  iii.) ;  9,  *  On 
the  Progress  of  Heat  in  Spherical  Bodies,'  vi.,  1812  (*  Works,'  iii) ; 
10, '  Biographical  Account  of  Dr.  John  Robison/  viii,  1615  (<  Works,' 
iv.) ;  11,  •  On  the  Naval  Tactics  of  the  lata  John  dark,  Esq.,'  iz.,  1821 
(*  Works/  iii).  His  separate  works  not  already  mentioned  are : — 1, 
^  Elements  of  Geometry,'  Edin.  1795,  8vo ;  it  contains  the  fint  six 
books  of  Euclid,  the  elements  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
a  supplement  on  the  geometry  of  eolids  and  the  quadrature  of  tho 
circle,  and  has  passed  through  four  editions  since  it  ceased  to  be  need 
as  a  text  book  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  2,  '  Outlines  of 
Natural  Philoeophy/  Edin.,  1812  and  1819,  %  vols.  8vo.  This  con- 
tains the  heads  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  Merely  the  enunciations  of  the  several  propositions 
and  the  formula  as  adapted  to  practical  application  are  given,  but 
reference  is  made  to  other  works,  where  the  demonatrationa  wUl  be 
found.  The  firat  volume  comprises  statics,  dyDamies,  hydroatatioi^ 
hydraulics,  and  pneumatics ;  the  second  refera  wholly  to  astronomy ; 
a  third  volume  was  contemplated  to  comprise  aptice^  aleotcicity,  and 
magnetism,  but  was  never  executed. 

*  PLAYFAIR,  LYON,  distinguished  as  a  chemist.  He  U  the  eon  of 
Dr.  George  Play&ir,  and  was  bom  at  Bengal,  in  the  Bast  Indies,  in 
1819.  His  father's  family  resided  at  St  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  to  the 
university  of  which  pUce  he  was  sent  to  receive  his  early  education. 
Here  he  evinced  an  inclination  for  chemistty,  wliich  led  his  friends  in 
1834  to  send  him  to  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  chemistiy  under  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  the  present  Master  of  the  Mint.  In  1835  lie  went  ont 
to  India,  and  during  his  short  stay  found  time  to  cultivate  his  favourite 
science,  and  give  to  the  world  soma  chemical  aaalysea  On  returning 
to  England  he  again  studied  under  hia  old  teacher,  Professor  Qraham, 
who  was  now  professor  of  chemistry  in  University  College,  London. 
The  fame  of  Liebig  however  attracted  him  to  Gieesen,  where  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  organic  chemistry  in  1838.  In  Liebig'e  laboratory 
he  successfully  cultivated  original  analysis,  and  was  the  discoverer  cMf 
several  new  compounds.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoeophy 
in  the  University  of  Giessen.  On  his  return  to  Eoglaad  ha  nuule 
himself  known  as  the  translator  of  Lieblg's  '  Reports  on  the  Progress 
of  Oiganic  Chemistry '  to  the  British  Association.  [Liebio.  j  His  ftrat 
position  in  England  was  that  of  chemical  director  of  the  laiga  calico 
works  of  the  Messrs.  Thompson  at  Clitheroe.  In  1843  he  accepted  the 
post  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Mancliestar. 
In  this  position  he  became  a  succcssftAl  popular  teacher,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Joule  proeecuted  many  original 
chemical  researches.  During  this  period  he  was  placed  on  tha  com* 
mission  for  investigating  the  state  of  health  of  the  large  towna  of 
England .  He  was  a  very  active  oommiMioner,  and  several  of  the  reports 
of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  were  diawn  up  by  him.  Ha  wai 
subsequently  appointed  chemist  to  the  Museum  of  Soonoasio  Qaology, 
then  in  Cniig  s-court.  l!1ie  laboratory  of  the  present  bniidiag  in 
Jermyn-street  was  constnicted  under  hit  direction.  In  oonjnnotion 
with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  he  investigated  the  oombnatibla  propartia« 
of  the  various  kinds  of  coaL  He  analvsed  the  qualities  of  the  gu 
given  off  by  burning  coals,  and  the  resoltB  of  hk  laboun  on  thaea  a«b« 
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jeota  hare  been  giren  in  the  'Hemoin  of  the  Huaeum  of  Boonotnlc 
Geology.' 

In  the  moTemente  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1861  he  took  an  aotive  part>  and  wae  appointed  special  eommissioner 
to  eommunicate  with  load  committeee.  In  thia  eapacity  he  was  of 
signal  sendee  In  securing  the  success  of  the  Exhibition.  When  the 
Kxhibition  was  opened,  and  the  juries  bad  been  appointed  to  give  their 
awards  to  the  exhibitors,  he  was  appointed  special  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  deimrtment  of  juries.  For  his  serrioes  in  connection 
with  the  Qreat  Exhibition  he  was  made  by  his  sovereign  a  Companion 
of  the  BaUi ;  and  Prince  Albert,  to  show  his  sense  of  the  same  serrices, 
ottered  him  the  position  of  geutleman-uSher  ip  his  household,  which  he 
accepted.  He  was  also  removo'l  from  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geolo^ 
and  made  joint-secretary  with  Mr.  Cole  of  the  government  Dep8,rtment 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  was  afterwards  for  a  time  sole  secretary ;  but 
in  1858  he  resigned  his  connection  with  South  Kensington  on  being 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh  University. 

PLEYEL,  ION  ACE,  or  IGNAZ,  a  composer  in  great  repute  towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  1757,  at  Kupperstahl,  near 
Vienna.  He  was  the  twenty-fourth  child  of  Martin  Pleyel,  a  school* 
master,  and  of  a  lady  of  noble  family,  who  incurred  the  resentment  of 
her  parents  by  her  marriage,  and  was  disinherited.  In  giving  birth  to 
the  subjeot  of  this  notice  she  died ;  and  the  widower,  having  again 
married,  had  fourteen  children  by  his  second  wife,  and  lived  to  attain 
hia  ninety-ninth  year. 

Ignaoe  was,  according  to  the  Austrian  oustom,  initiated  in  Latin 
and  music  at  a  very  early  age.  When  suflQcientiy  advanced  in  music 
he  had  Yanhall  for  a  master,  and  subsequently  Haydn  j  but  the  last 
was  fkr  from  a  good  teacher,  and  the  student  acquired  more  knowledge 
of  his  art  during  an  extensive  tour  which  he  made  in  Italy  by  hearing 
the  beat  works  of  the  celebrated  composers,  and  more  taste  by  listening 
to  the  distinguished  performers  of  that  country,  than  by  all  the  lessons 
he  had  received  in  Vienna.  In  1788  Pleyei  was  appointed  Maltre-d»- 
Chapelle  of  Strasbourg  cathedral,  and  there  composed  many  masses 
and  motets,  the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed  in  a  great  fire  shortly 
after  thev  were  written. .  During  the  next  ten  years  he  produced 
nearly  aU  those  works  which  carried  his  name  into  every  city  in 
Europe.  In  1791  he  visited  Londoo,  on  the  invitation  of  the  managers 
of  '  The  Professional  Concert,'  who  engaged  him  as  a  kind  of  rival  to 
Haydn  (whose  services  had  been  secured  by  Salomon  for  his  ooncerts)i 
and  composed  for  them  three  symphonies,  for  which  and  his  personal 
assiatance  he  received  a  large  sum,  which  he  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  near  Strasbourg.  In  1798,  during  the  phreoay  of  the 
Fkenoh  revolution,  he  bacaoie  a  suspected  person,  and  having  been 
several  times  denounced,  at  length  deemed  it  prudent  to  fly^  but  was 
pursued  and  taken.  He  then  pleaded  his  acquiescence  in  the  new 
order  of  things;  nevertheless,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  wss 
required  to  set  a  kind  of  drama  for  the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of 
August  This  he  aecompiished  under  the  surreillanoe  of  two  gen- 
darmes»  and  saved  his  life.  He  now  sohi  his  property,  went  to  Paris, 
and  entered  into  a  widely-extended  commercial  speculation  as  publisher 
of  muaie  and  manufacturer  of  pianofortes.  This  proved  successful,  and 
after  a  long,  active,  laborious  career,  he  retired  to  an  estate  near  Paris 
purchssed  by  the  fruits  of  hia  talents  and  induatry,  and  indulged  his 
taste  for  agriculture.  But  the  revolution  of  1880  exdted  in  him  fresh 
though  unnecessary  alarm,  and  violently  agitated  a  frame  not  naturally 
strong.  His  health  failed,  and,  after  much  anxiety  aud  suffering,  he 
dicil  November  14, 1881.  He  left  one  son,  who  inherited  some  portion 
of  his  father's  genius,  but  soon  abandoned  music  as  an  art,  and| 
following  his  parent's  steps,  pursued  it  very  prosperously  aa  a  trade. 

Pleyei,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  was  over-valued,  and  after- 
wards,  when  the  tide  of  fashion  turned  against  hiiu,  was  underrated. 
Through  nearly  all  his  compositions  a  stream  of  agreeable  melody 
flows;  they  are  marked  by  a  style  peculiarly  hia  own,  generally  light, 
Bometimeo  very  trivial,  but  occasionally  bold  and  vigorous  :  a  few  of 
bis  quartets  especially  possess  much  beauty,  aa  do  also  his  admirable 
Concertante,  his  Sonatas  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  his 
Scottish  air& 

PLFNIUS  YALERIA'NnS,  a  name  mentioned  in  a  Latb  inscription 
found  at  Como  (Gruter,  i.  635),  and  given  to  the  aulhor  of  a  work 
entitled  *  Medicin&o  Plinian»  Libri  Quiuque.'  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life,  but  the  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
4th  century  a.d.  It  is  a  book  on  domestic  medicine,  compiled  from 
Flby  the  Elder,  Dioscorides,  Qalen,  and  others,  and  is  not  of  much 
▼alue.  The  first  three  books  are  taken  up  with  a  list  of  diseases, 
beginning  with  the  head  and  descending  to  the  feet,  and  contain  an 
aooount  of  a  great  number  of  medicines,  partiy  taken  from  the  elder 
Pliny  and  partly  from  later  writers.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the 
properties  of  planta  according  to  their  names,  and  is  in  a  great 
measure  taken  from  Qalen.  The  fifth  book,  yi(pich  is  almost  entirely 
extracted  from  Alexander  Trallianus,  la  upon  diet  as  accommodated 
to  different  diseasesi  There  is  a  littie  book  by  Just.  Qodofr.  Quns, 
entiUed  'De  Auotore  Operis  de  Re  MedicA,  vulgo  Plinio  Valeriano 
ascriptiy'  4to,  Lips.,  1786,  in  which,  with  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity (but,  in  HaUer*B  opinion,  unsuccessfully),  he  tries  to  prove  that 
the  work  in  question  wsa  written  by  a  Christian  physician  named 
fiUburioa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  MarceUus  Kmpiricus. 
It  was  published  at  Rome,  1509,  foL,  by  Th.  Pighinuoeiu»|  it  was 


reprinted  (and,  according  to  Haller,  'Biblioth.  Med.  Praek.,'  much 
more  accurately),  fol.,  Bonon.,  1516.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  collections  of  the  old  medical  writers,  namely,  in  that  of 
Torinus  (<Thorer*),  foL,  Basil.,  1028 ;  and  in  the  Aldine,  fol.,  Venet, 
1547. 

PLINT  THE  ELDER.  Caius  Plikivs  SiovifDx^s  was  bom,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  a.i>.  88.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  controversy.  The 
ancient  writer  of  his  Uf^,  ascribed  to  Suetonius,  and  after  him 
St.  Jerome  (in  *  Chron.';,  call  him  ^  native  of  Como  {N&voeomeMit} ; 
while  in  an  old  anonymous  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Verona, 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Natural  History '  he  calls  Catullus  (who  was 
certainly  bom  there)  his  fellow-countryman  {eonterranewn),  A  full 
account  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is  given  by  lleszanico,  in  bis 
'Disquisitiones  Piiniause,*  who  is  himself  inclined  to  give  the  honour 
to  Como, 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  Pliny's  public  life ;  we  are 
merely  told  that  he  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  field,  and  filling  the  office  of  augur  at  Rome,  was 
appointed  procurator  of  Spain.  These  employments  hovrever  he  did 
not  sufibr  to  hinder  his  studies;  and  his  manner  of  life,  as  it  is 
described  by  his  nephew  (Plin.,  *  Epist.,'  ill.  5),  exhibits  a  degree  of 
industry  and  perseveranoe  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  In  summer  he 
always  began  his  studies  as  soon  as  it  was  light;  in  winter,  generally 
at  one  in  tiie  morning,  but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight. 
No  man  ever  spent  less  time  in  bed ;  atid  sometimes  he  would,  with- 
ont  retiring  from  his  books,  indulge  in  a  short  sleep,  and  then  pursue 
hia  studies.  Before  day-break  it  was  his  custom  to  wait  upon  Vespa- 
sian, who  likewise  ohose  that  season  to  transact  business ;  aud  when 
he  had  finished  the  affairs  which  the  emperor  committed  to  his  charge 
he  returned  home  again  to  his  studiee.  After  a  slender  repast  at 
noon,  he  would  frequentiy,  in  the  summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from 
business,  recline  in  the  sun,  during  which  time  some  author  was  read 
to  him,  from  which  he  made  extracts  and  observations.  This  was  his 
oonstant  method,  whatever  book  he  read;  for  it  waa.a  maxim  of  his, 
that  **  no  book  was  so  bad  but  something  might  be  learned  from  it." 
When  thia  waa  over  he  generally  went  into  the  cold  bath,  after  whioh 
he  took  a  slight  refreehment  of  food  and  rest ;  and  then,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  day,  resumed  his  studies  till  supper-time,  when  a  book 
was  again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would  make  some  remnrks  aS 
they  went  on.  His  nephew  mentions  a  singular  instance  ('  Kpist.,* 
ili  5)  to  show  how  parsimonious  he  was  of  his  time,  and  how  eager 
after  knowledge.  His  reader  having  pronouneed  a  word  wrong,  some 
one  at  the  table  made  him  repeat  it,  upon  which  Pliny  asked  that 
person  if  he  understood  it,  and  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  did, 
**  Why  then,"  said  he,  "  would  you  make  him  go  back  again  ?  We 
have  lost  by  this  interraption  above  ten  lines."  In  summer  he  always 
rose  from  supper  by  day-light^  and  in  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 
Such  Was  his^way  of  life  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ;  but 
in  the  country  his  whole  time  waa  devoted  to  study  without  inter* 
mission,  exoeptioR  only  when  he  slept,  and  when  he  bathed,  that  iiL 
was  aotually  in  the  bath;  for  during  the  operation  of  rubbing  and 
wiping  he  waa  etnployed  either  in  heariug  some  book  read  to  him  or 
in  diotating  himselil  In  hia  Journeys  he  lost  no  time  from  his  studies, 
his  mind  at  those  aeaaona  being  disengaged  from  all  other  thoughts, 
and  a  seoretary  of  amanuensis  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot ; 
and  that  he  might  suffer  the  less  interraption  to  his  studies,  instead  of 
walklog,  he  always  used  a  carnage  in  Romsi  By  this  extraordinary 
application  he  found  leisure  to  write  a  great  number  of  volumes. 

The  circumstanoee  of  his  death,  like  his  manner  of  living,  were  very 
lingular,  and  are  also  described  at  large  by  the  elegant  pen  of  his 
nephew.  He  Was  at  that  time,  with  a  fleet  under  his  com  maud,  at 
Hisenum,  in  the  Qulf  of  Naples,  his  sister  aud  her  son  the  younger 
Pliny  being  with  him.  On  the  24th  of  August,  A.D.  79,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  his  sister  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  of  a  very 
unusual  siae  and  shape.  He  was  in  his  study;  but  immediately  arose, 
and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  to  view  it  more  distinctly.  It  waa 
not  at  that  distance  diiceraible  firom  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued, 
but  it  was  found  afterwards  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  Its 
figure  resembled  that  of  a  pine  tree;  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height 
in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  top  into  a  sort  of 
branches }  and  it  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and 
spotted,  and  it  was  either  more  or  leas  impregnated  with  earth  and 
oinders.  This  was  a  noble  phenomenim  for  the  phildeophlc  Pliny,  who 
immediately  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready ;  but  as  he  waa 
coming  out  of  the  house  with  his  tablets  for  his  observations,  the 
mariners  belonging  to  the  galley  stationed  at  Retina  earnestly  entreated 
him  to^wme  to  their  aasistanoe,  since  that  port  being  aituated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  there  waa  no  way  for  them  of  escape  but  by  sea. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  galleye  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself 
on  board,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Retina,  but  aeveral 
other  towns  situated  upon  that  beautiful  oossl  He  steered  directly 
to  the  point  of  danger  from  which  otheiv  were  fiying  with  the  tttmost 
terror,  and  with  so  much  calmneM  and  presence  of  mind  as  to  be  able 
to  make  and  dictate  his  obser? ationa  upon  the  motion  aud  figure  of 
that  dreadful  scene.  He  went  so  near  to  the  mountain  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell 
into  tiie  ships,  together  with  pumice^tooea  and  black  ^ieoea  of  burning 
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rock :  they  were  likewise  in  danger  not  only  of  bebg  aground  by  the 
indden  retreat  of  the  lea,  but  also  from  the  vaat  fragments  which 
rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  and  obatruotdd  all  the  shore.  Here 
he  stopped  to  oonaider  whether  he  should  return,  to  which  the  pilot 
advised  him  :  "Fortune,"  says  he,  ''befriends the  brave;  carry  me  to 
Pomponianus."  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiae,  a  town  separated 
by  a  gulf  which  the  sea,  after  several  windings,  forms  upon  that  shore. 
He  found  him  in  the  greatest  consternation,  but  exhorted  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits ;  and  the  more  to  dissipate  hu  fears,  he  ordered,  with  an 
air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready.  After  having  bathed,  be 
sat  down  to  supper  with  apparent  cbeerfnlneas.  In  the  meanwhile  ' 
the  eruption  from  Vesuvius  flamed  out  in  several  places  with  much 
violence,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still 
more  visible  and  dreadful.  Plioy,  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his 
friend,  assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages  which  the 
country-people  had  abandoned  to  the  fiames:  after  this  he  retired, 
and  bad  some  sleep.  The  court  which  led  to  his  apartment  being  in 
the  meantime  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued 
there  any  longer  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made 
his  way  out;  it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.  He  got 
up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were 
not  stifficiently  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to  bed.  They  consulted 
together  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses, 
which  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with  frequent  and  violent  rockings, 
or  to  fly  to  the  open  flelds,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders, 
though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers  and  threatened  destruc- 
tion. In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the  less  dangerous 
situation  of  the  two;  and  went  out,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their 
heads  with  napkins,  which  was  all  their  defence  against  the  storms  of 
stones  that  fdl  around  them.  They  thought  proper  to  go  down 
farther  upon  the  shore^  to  observe  if  tiiey  might  safely  put  out  to  sea; 
but  they  found  the  waves  still  running  extremely  high  and  boisterous. 
There  Pliny,  taking  a  draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  himself  down 
upon  a  cloth  that  was  spread  for  him ;  when  immediately  the  flames, 
and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  which  was  the  forerunner  of  them, 
dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  arise.  He 
raised  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servants  (for  he  was 
corpulent),  and  instantly  fell  down  dead,  suffocated,  as  his  nephew 
conjectures,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour ;  for  he  had  always 
weak  lungs,  and  was  frequently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after,  his 
body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  it^ 
exactly  in  the  same  poetore  that  he  feU,  and  looking  more  like  a  man 
asleep  than  dead. 

Such  is  the  interesting  account  given  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  a 
letter  to  Tadtus  (<  Epist,'  vL  16),  of  the  death  of  this  remarkable 
man.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  given  by  his  nephew 
(*EpiBt,,'  iii  6);  of  these  the  only  one  that  is  still  extant  is  his 
'Natural  History,'  which  may  well  be  called  **  a  work  of  great  compass 
and  erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  herself."  (Ibid.)  To  give  any- 
thing like  a  complete  critical  analysis  of  this  work  would  require  the 
immense  and  multifarious  learning  of  Pliny  himself,  and  a  Uiorough 
knowledge  not  only  of  all  that  the  ancients  have  written  on  the  same 
subjects,  but  also  of  all  the  imp;rovements  and  discoveries  of  modem 
times.  Accordingly  in  the  great  French  translation,  published  by 
Panckoucke,  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of  scientific  men  was 
secured,  each  of  whom  laboured  to  illustrate  Pliny*s  opinions  on  his 
own  psrticular  branch  of  knowledge. '  The  work  consiBts  of  thirty- 
seven  books,  all  of  which  are  still  extant,  though  the  text  is  in  many 
places  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  and  several  passages  are  quite  lost. 
The  first  book  is  a  table  of  the  contents  of  the  other  thirty-six ;  the 
second  treats  of  the  world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  the  winds,  &c.; 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  contain  a  geographical  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  then  known  world ;  the  seventh  treats  of  the  gene- 
ration and  organiiation  of  man,  the  most  remarkable  characters  that 
have  ever  lived,  and  the  most  useful  inventions ;  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  contain  a  system  of  xoology,  and  treat  of  beasts, 
fishes,  birds,  and  insects,  and  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy; 
sixteen  books,  from- the  twelfth  to  the  twenty- seventh,  are  given  up  to 
botany,  and  give  an  account  of  trees,  herbs,  fruit,  oom,  &a,  and  the 
medicines  which  they  furnish;  five  books,  from  the  twenty-eighth  to 
the  thirty-second,  treat  of  medicines  derived  from  different  animals ; 
the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth,  of  different  kinds  of  metals,  &c ; 
the  thirty-fifth,  of  colours  and  paintings;  the  thirty*sixtlr,  of  stones 
and  sculpture ;  and  the  thirty-seventh,  of  different  kinds  of  gems,  &c. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  miM«llaneous  nature  of  the  contents 
of  this  extraordinary  work ;  and  if  the  judgment  of  the  writer  had 
been  equal  to  his  industry  and  learning,  it  might  wdl  have  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  human  ability.  The 
contrary  however  is  notoriously  the  case.  Ouvier  ('  Biog.  ifnivers.,' 
tome  XXXV.)  gives  the  following  character  of  it :— "Pliny's  great  work 
Is  at  the  same  tune  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  left  us  by 
antiquity,  and  a  proof  of  the  astonishing  learning  of  a  warrior  and  a 
■tatesman.  In  order  justly  to  appreciate  this  vast  and  celebrated 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  plan,  the  facts,  and  the 
style.  The  plan  is  immense,"  &c.  &c.  "  It  was  impossible  but  that 
the  author,  in  treating  of  this  prodigious  number  of  objects,  however 
rapidly,  should  record  »  multitude  of  remarkable  facts,  which  are  to 


us  the  more  valuable  as  he  is  the  only  extant  author  who  mentiona 
them.  Unhappily  the  way  in  which  he  has  collected  and  arranged 
them  cAuses  them  to  lose  much  of  their  value  by  the  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood  which  is  met  with  in  almost  equal  proportiona,  and 
especially  by  the  difficulty  (and  in  most  cases  the  impo^sibOitj)  of 
recognising  the  precise  creaturea  that  he  means  to  describe.  Pliny, 
was  not  an  observer,  like  Aristotle ;  still  less  was  he  a  man  of  genius, 
capable,  like  that  great  philosopher,  of  seizing  the  laws  and  relations 
which  have  guided  nature  in  her  productions.  In  general  he  is  only  a 
compiler,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part  a  compiler  who  has  not  himself 
any  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  collects  the  testimonies  of  others, 
and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  truth  of  these  testimonies,  nor 
even  always  understand  what  they  mean.  In  short  he  is  so  author 
devoid  of  criticism,  who,  after  having  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
making  extracts,  has  ranged  them  under  certain  diapters,  to  which  he 
has  added  reflections  ^at  have  no  reference  to  science  properly  so 
called,  but  display  alternately  either  the  meet  superstitious  credulity 
or  the  declamations  of  a  discontented  philosophy,  which  finds  fault 
continually  with  mankind^  with  nature,  and  with  the  gods  themselves. 
...  A  comparison  of  his  extracts  wiUi  such  of  the  original  authors 
as  are  still  extant,  and  especially  with  Aristotle,  shows  us  that  Pliny 
was  £sr  from  selecting  either  what  was  most  important  or  most  exacL 
In  general  he  prefers  whatever  is  singular  and  marvellous,  whatever 
helps  him  in  establishing  the  contrasts  he  so  much  delights  in,  or  the 
reproaches  he  is  so  fond  of  uttering  against  Providence.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  not  give  the  same  degree  of  faith  to  everything  that  he 
mentions,  but  it  is  quite  by  chance  that  he  believes  or  doubts ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  Uie  most  childish  stories  that  always  provoke  his 
incredulity.  .  .  .  Another  great  fault  in  Pliny  is,  that  he  doea  not 
always  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  that  he  tranahtes,  especially 
iu  the  designation  of  different  species  of  animals ;  and  though  we  have 
so  few  materials  remaining  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  kind  of  error 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  in  several  instances 
he  hss  mistranslated  the  names  of  the  animals  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
...  It  must  then  be  confessed  that,  as  far  as  his  facts  are  concerned, 
the  only  part  of  his  work  which  has  any  real  interest  for  us  in  the 
present  day  is  that  which  relates  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
andents,  and  to  their  proficiency  in  different  arts,  besides  some  histo- 
rical and  geographical  details,  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  elseu 
•  .  .  With  respect  to  his  style,  wherever  he  introduces  general  ideas 
or  philosophical  views,  his  language  assumes  an  energy  and  vivacity, 
and  his  thoughts  acquire  an  unexpected  boldness,  wmch  make  some 
amends  for  hds  dry  enumerations,  and  excuses  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  readers,  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  scientific  information. 
He  is  perhaps  too  fond  of  point,  and  contrast,  and  emphasis;  and 
there  is  in  acme  plaoea  an  obscurity,  which  results  less  from  the  nature 
of  his  subject  than  from  a  desire  of  expressing  himself  with  a  pregnant 
brevity  and  conciseness;  but  he  is  always  grave  and  noble,  and  every- 
where shows  a  love  of  justice  and  respect  for  virtue,  a  horror  of  the 
cruelty  and  meannesa  of  which  he  htui  before  his  eyes  such  terrible 
examples^  and  a  contempt  for  the  unbridled  luxury  which  had  in  his 
time  so  deeply  corrupted  the  Roman  people.  In  theee  respects  he 
cannot  be  too  much  commended;  and  in  spite  of  the  defects  which  we 
cannot  but  recognise  in  him  when  we  consider  him  as  a  naturalist,  we 
must  nevertheless  allow  that  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote  after  the 
Augustan  age,  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  valuable 
and  most  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  classics." 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  Plin/s  work  is  his  compendious 
history  of  the  arts  amongst  the  Greeks,  in  books  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  and 
xxxvi. ;  for  though  so  often  minute  and  circumstantial  in  his  details 
of  unimportant  matters,  and  often  negligent  and  careless  about  subjects 
of  the  highest  interest  Pliny's  account  is  open  the  whole  dear  and 
succinct,  and  evidently  contains  many  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
ancient  artists  themselves.  The  errors  that  we  have  to  reproach  him 
with  are  either  unimportant  inaccuracies  inseparably  connected  with 
so  great  an  undertaking  as  his  '  Natural  History,'  or  some  few  miscon- 
ceptions owing  to  his  want  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  arte, 
and  which  may  be  easily  remedied  by  an  artist.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  frequently  credulous  and  his  matter 
irrelevant,  and  his  accounts  are  occasionally  auch  a  confu^n  of 
tradition  and  legend  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
is  authentic  from  what  ia  fabulous ;  such  is  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  imitative  arts  (zxxv.  12,  43).  It  is  also  evident  that  he  fre- 
quently did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  has  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  others,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  sometimes  umntelligiblei 
He  also  lavishes  encomiums  upon  the  moat  trivial  objects  and  examplea 
of  purely  mechanical  excellence,  and  passes  cursorily  over  tho  greatest 
works. 

Pliny  commences  his  historical  sketch,  but  more  particularly  that 
of  painting,  from  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias ;  everything  that 
took  place  before  that  time  he  very  summarily  terms  the  "incunabula^" 
or  first  efforts  of  art.  His  immediate  authoritiea  probably  gave  him 
no  satisfactory  account  of  an  earlier  period.  Concerning  tins  period 
however  he  has  given  us  many  valuable  though  unconnected  remarks. 
Tet,  when  we  consider  the  original  sources  that  he  appears  to  have 
consulted— the  writings  of  ancient  painters  and  sculptors,  the  works  of 
Apelles,  Euphranor,  Antigonus,  Xenocrates,  Pasiteles,  and  Menseohmns, 
all  of  trhidi  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  himself  (and  there  were  many 
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others  tfaftfc  he  might  have  ooDSulted)  (Jniiiiu» '  De  Pie.  Vei/  iu  8),  the 
Tolames  of  Helanthius,  Pamphilui,  Protogenes,  and  othen — we  cannot 
hdp  feeling  surprifie  that  he  has  given  ua  bo  Uttle.  HoweTer,  out  of 
about  one  hundred  artists  of  great  celebrity,  of  whom  more  than  the 
third  were  painters,  the  rest  sculptom,  statuaries,  and  workers  of  gems, 
ftc^  and  more  than  twioe  that  number  of  artists  of  leas  note,  whose 
names  have  been  handed  down  to  ua,  Pliny  has  scarcely  omitted  one 
name  of  importance,  but  has  on  the  other  hand  preserved  notices  of 
the  works  of  many  artists  of  whom  we  have  no  mention  whatever  in 
any  other  ancient  writer.    In  his  dates  he  seldom  ens. 

The  *  Geography  *  of  Pliny  is  an  important  part  of  his  '  Natural 
History,'  but  the  same  general  remarks  will  apply  to  it  that  applv  to 
the  whole  compilation :  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  abundant 
materials  before  him,  but  either  knew  not  how  to  use  thenl  or  did  not 
take  pains  enough.  This  geographical  sketch,  which  oomprehended 
the  then  known  world,  is  much  too  brief  to  bo,  perspicuous ;  so  much 
is  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass,  that  it  is  often  almost  a  bare 
catalogue  of  names,  and  if  we  had  no  other  guides  it  would  continually 
mislead  us.  Pliny's  description  of  what  he  calls  Grocia,  which  com- 
menoes  with  Attim,  is  a  good  example  of  his  careless  and  confused 
compilation;  and  yet  he  has,  even  in  his  'Geography,'  preserved 
many  curious  iiscts^  and  he  must  have  often  had  access  to  excellent 
materials. 

The  number  of  editions  that  have  been  published  of  his  work  is 
immense,  and  more  than  twenty  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  However,  only  the  most  curious  and  the  most  yaluable  can 
here  be  noticed*  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  1469, 
folio,  by  Joannes  de  Spira,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of 
ancient  typography,  but  of  little  critical  value.  The  second  edition, 
a  volume  of  great  rarity,  was  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarte, 
Romee,  1470,  folio.  Those  most  worth  mentioning  for  their  critical 
excellenoe  are—that  by  Hardouin,  Paris,  1685,  4to,  6  vols.,  of  wl^ich 
a  second  edition  was  published.  Paris,  1728,  folio,  8  vohk ;  that  by 
Franzins,  8vo^  10  vola.  Lips.,  1778-91 :  and  that  published  by  Panck- 
oucke,  Paris,  8vo,  20  vols.,  1829-88,  with  a  new  French  translation 
by  Ajasson  de  Grandsagne,  and  oopioua  notes  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  France.  The  edition  by  Sillig*  Lipa,1881- 
86,  12mo,  6  toIs.,  is  particulsrly  worth  noticing  on  account  of  its 
containing  the  various  readings  of  a  manuscript  at  Bamberg,  which 
had  never  before  been  collated,  and  which  inserts  words  and  clauses 
in  several  parsages  that'  had  never  been  suspected  of  being  unsound 
(thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  Pliny's 
style  may  be  attributed  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text).  Perhaps 
the  two  most  useful  works  in  illustration  of  Pliny  are  the  'Bxerd- 
tationea  Plinianss'  of  Salmasius,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1629;  and  the 
'  Disquisitiones  Plinianss'  of  Latour-Beszonico,  2  vols,  folio,  Parmss, 
1768-67.  It  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  languages;  into 
Arabic  by  the  famous  Honain  Ibn  Ishak  (better  known  perhaps 
by  his  Latinised  name  *  Joannitius) ;  into  Italian  by  Landino,  l^  Bruo- 
eioli,  and  by  Domenichi;  into  German  by  Denso,  and  by  Grosse; 
into  Spanish  by  Huerta;  into  old  French  by  Dupinet,  Lyon,  1662| 
2  vols.  foUo ;  and  into  modem  French  by  .Poinsioet  de  Sivry.  The 
best  Fnuoh  translation  is  that  in  the  edition  by  Panckoucke  men- 
tioned above.  A  Dutch  translation  was  published  at  Amheim,  4to, 
1617.  There  Ib  a  pretty  good  old  English  translation  by  Holland, 
1601,  and  a  new  translation,  published  in  Bohn's  '  Classical  Library,' 
by  Bodtock  and  Biley. 

FLINT  TH£  YOQNGEB.  Caius  PuiYins  CiBonJUS  Sbouvdus 
was  bom  at  Comum,  a  town  on  the  Lake  Larius  in  Insubria.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  A.D.  61  or  62 ;  for  he  himself  tells  us  (*  Ep.,'  vi  20) 
that  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  the  extraordinary  emption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  took  place  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his 
uncle ;  and  this  event  was  in  79.  Of  his  father  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  his  name  was  Caius  Cncilius,  tiiat  he  was  of  equestrian 
family,  and  that  he  died  in  the  early  days  of  his  son.  His  mother 
was  PUnia,  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  at  whose  house^  after  losing 
her  husband,  she,  with  her  son,  took  up  her  abode.  The  young 
Cscilitts  was  adopted  by  Pliny  ('  Ep.,'  v.  8),  and  was  thenceforward 
called  by  his  name. 

His  education  commenced  under  the  care  of  his  mother  and  unele. 
VerginiuB  Rufus,  of  whom  his  pupil  has  left  a  grateful  record  (' Ep.,' 
iL  1),  waa  left  his  tutor.  His  youthful  attainments  were  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  for  he  composed  a  Greek  tragedy  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
After  this  he  went  to  Rome  and  studied  rhetoric  under  Quintilian  and 
NicetesL  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  ^practise  in  the  court  of 
the  Centumviri,  and  he  subsequently  appeared  as  an  advocate  in 
several  cases  before  the  senate ;  but  though  he  may  have  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  law,  it  is  clear  firom  his  own  letters  that  he  had 
no  great  cepacitj  for  difficult  legal  questions.  The  following  references 
will  show  in  what  kind  of  cases  he  waa  chiefly  employed  :~y.  8; 
ii  14 ;  iv.  16 ;  ii.  11, 12 ;  ill  4,  8 ;  iv.  9, 16, 24 ;  v.  20 ;  vi.  5, 18,  &a 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  went  as  military  tribune  into  Syria, 
where  he  met  with  Euphrates  the  stoic  and  Artemidorus,  whose 
society  he  made  available  to  his  improvement  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. He  setrms,  within  the  space  of  two  years,  to  have  retumed 
from  Syria ;  and  we  find  him  reaident  at  Borne  until,  about  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age^  in  108,  he  was  appointed  by  Trajan  proconsul 
of  Bithynia,  after  he  had,  with  the  greatest  honour  to  himself,  dis- 


charged numerous  other  offices  in  the  state^  and  had  attained  the 
rank  of  senator,  as  is  inferred  from  his  letters,    (iii  20 ;  iv.  25.) 

Ha  cultivated  a  friendship  with  many  eminent  men,  particularly 
with  Tacitus  the  historian,  his  senior  by  a  few  years,  whom  he  strove 
earnestly  to  imitate.  Tacitus,  on  the  other  hand,  held  him  in  no  less 
admiration,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  correction  of  his  own  works. 
Indeed  the  friendship  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  became  in  a  manner  pro- 
verbial ;  and  they  were  esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their  time, 
**  the  duumviri  of  letters,**  as  Cellarius  calls  them. 

Pliny  was  a  man  of  strict  frugality  and  temperance ;  he  was  a£bble 
and  kind  to  all  men ;  and  being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
was  exceeded  by  none  in  acts  of  beneficence,  whether  public  or 
private.  He  was  twice  married,  though  his  second  wife  only  (Cal- 
pumia)  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  she  was  a  very  accomplished  woman. 
He  had  no  children.  The  time  and  other  circumstances  of  Pliny's 
death  are  uncertain.  It  is  however  generally  believed  that  he  died 
about  the  end  of  Tri^'an's  reign,  which  was  in  116. 

Of  many  works  written  by  Phny  we  have  only  his  'Epistles,'  in  ten 
books,  and  his  '  Panegyric  upon  Tmjan.'  The  latter  has  been  always 
admired  as  a  composition  of  great  excellence.  The  first  nine  books 
of  the  'Epistles'  are  addressed  to  various  persons;  the  tenth  book 
consists  of  epistles  addressed  to  Trajan  only,  vrith  a  number  of 
Trajan's  answers. 

The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  has,  from  the  days  of  Tertullian, 
been  mentioned  with  peculiar  interest  by  Christian  writers  on  account 
of  the  testimony  which  he  bore  concerning  the  Christiana  of  his  day 
in  Bithynia.  They  form  the  subject  of  a  rather  long  letter  (x.  97)  to 
Trajan,  written  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and 
followed  by  a  short  answer  from  Trajan.  With  all  his  advantages  of 
education,  Pliny  was  superstitious  and  creduloua.  Though  a  kind- 
hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii.  1, 16, 19),  he  was  intolerant  and 
cruel  to  the  Christians ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  put  to 
death  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  who  would  not  abjure  their  religion, 
though  he  considered  it  only  an  innocent  superstition. 

The  materials  for  Pliny's  life  may  be  collected  from  his '  Episties, 
from  which/  a  brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  by  Cellarius,  and  one 
more  elaborate  by  Masson;  there  is  also  a  veiy  complete  Life  of 
Pliny,  with  abundant  references  to  his  letters,  prefixed  to  E.  Thier- 
feld's  (German  translation  of  the  '  Episties  and  Panegyric,'  Munich, 
1828.  But  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  '  Episties '  themselves  for  the 
most  gratifying  notice  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  every  epistle  being,  as 
Melmoth  observes,  **  a  kind  of  historical  sketch,  wherein  we  have 
view  of  him  in  some  striking  attitude  either  of  active  or  contempla- 
tive life."  Pliny'a  '  Episties '  have  been  tranalated  into  EngUsh  by 
Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmoth.  The  best  edition  of  Pliny's  '  Epistles' 
is  that  of  Cortius  and  LongoUus,  4to,  Amst,  1784.  Of  the  editions 
of  the  '  Episties  and  Panegyric'  together  may  be  recommended  those 
of  Christopher  Cellarius,  12mo,  Leipzig,  1698 ;  Heame,  with  Life  by 
Masson  prefixed,  8vo,  Oxford,  1703;  Gierig,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1806; 
and  Gtesaetan  and  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1806. 

PL003  TAN  AMSTEL,  COBNELIS,  a  celebrated  Dutch  amateur 
engraver  and  designer,  was  bom  at  Amaterdam,  in .  1726.  He  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  imitations  of  the  4rawings  of  old  masters, 
of  which  he  possessed  one  of  the  best  collections  known,  amounting 
to  6000  drawings  by  celebrated  Italian,  German,  French,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  masters,  from  Giotto  to  his  own  time.  Bom  of  a  gooa  and 
wealthy  family,  he  had  every  opportunity  for  improving  his  taste  and 
advancing  his  pursuits*  Being  acquainted  with  all  the  principal 
collectors  of  Amsterdam,  he  commenced  making  his  own  valuaole 
collection  at  a  yery  early  age.  He  had  likewiae  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  prints  and  etchings,  especially  of  the  works  of  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  Albert  Diirer,  Golziua,  Comeus  and  Jan  Visser,  N.  Berohem, 
and  especially  Bembrandt. 

Ploos  van  Amstel's  own  works  consist  chiefly  of  imitations  of 
drawings  of  old  masters,  in  chalk,  washed,  and  coloured ;  the  coloured 
imitations  were  accomplished  by  printing  with  several  plates.  In 
1765  he  published  a  collection  of  forty-six  such  imitations  in  yarious 
styles,  after  drawings  by  A.  Yandevelde,  Bembrandt,  Ostade,  Gerard 
Dow,  Backhuyseo,  Metzu,  Berchem,  A.  Bloemart,  Wouvermann, 
Mieris,  Terburg,  and  others.  There  are  altogether  upwards  of  one 
hundred  imitations  of  drawings  by  Ploos  van  Amstel,  and  many  of  these 
are  published  in  various  stsges  of  progress,  but  very  few  impressions 
were  taken  of  any.  Thev  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Weigel 
in  the  *  Kunst  Catalog,'  and  in  Nagler's  '  Kiinstler  Lexicon.'  A  col- 
lection of  one  hundred  of  Van  Amstel's  and  some  additional  similar 
imitations,  with  a  portrait  of  Van  Amstel,  was  published  by  C.  Josi, 
in  London,  in  1821,  royal  folio;  but  only  one  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  and  at  the  enormous  price  of  forty  guineas  per  copy. 

Ploos  van  Amstel  died  at  Amsterdam,  December  20, 1798,  and  on 
March  8rd,  1800,  his  valuable  collection,  with  the  exception  of  the 
etchings  of  Bembrandt,  was  sold  by  auction,  and  realised  the  laige 
sum  of  109,406  florins. 

(Van  Eynden  en  Vander  Willigen,  Oe»ehiedem$  der  Vaterlandtche 
SchildekwutBedert  de  he^ft  der  XVIII.  £euiw.  1816-42.) 

PLOT,  BOBEBT,  LUD.,  waa  the  son  of  Bobert  Plot,  of  Sutton- 
Barne  in  Kent^  and  bom  in  that  county  in  1641.  He  had  his  eariy 
education  in  the  achool  at  Wye,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford.    Ha  took  his  Master^s  decree  in  arts  and  both  his 
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degreei  in  Iaw,  and  th«n  removod  to  UliivePBitj  Collie.  In  1977  he 
published  a  '  Natural  History  <ft  Oxfordshire/  intending  to  pnbliah 
similar  works  on  other  eounties,  a  work  which  gained  for  him  eon- 
Biderable  teputation.  In  1682  he  was  elected  one  of  the  seeretaries 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  appointed  by 
Aahmole  the  keeper  of  the  mnsenm  which  he  had  founded  at  Oxford. 
About  thia  time  also  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  in  that 
uniTorsity.  In  1685  he  published  a  tract  on  the  origin  of  springs,  and 
in  1686  a '  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,'  on  the  plan  of  his  work 
un  Oxfordshire. 

So  far  his  life  is  that  of  a  naturalist  and  man  of  seience;  but  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  an  encomiastic  speech 
which  he  pronounced  when  the  duke  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  in  the  University,  he  was  appointed  hu  secretary,  and  in  1688  was 
wade  by  King  James  II.  historiographe^royal,  a  privilege  being  granted 
to  him  of  access,  without  the  payment  of  fees,  to  all  the  depositoriee  of 
the  piAlic  records.  In  1694  he  was  made  Mowbray  Herald  Extra- 
urdioary,  and  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  What  he  might  have 
done  in  the  department  of  history  and  antiquities  we  eannpt  deter- 
mine, as  he  Uved  not  long  after  he  thus  deviated  from  his  original 
path,  dying  at  his  hereditary  estate  at  Satton-Barne,  in  1696,  at  the 
a^e  of  fifty-five.  He  was  a  credulous  and  tinciitioal  writer,  and  has 
left  no  permanent  reputation. 

PLOTrNUS,  the  most  celebrated  writer  and  teacher  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  at  Alexandria,  was  born  at  LyoopoHs  in  Egypt^  a.d. 
204.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  attended  the  lectores  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  then 
nourished  at  Alexandria.  He  attached  himself  more  partionlarly  to 
Ammonius,  the  founder  of  the  ecleotic  school,  and  studied  for  eleven 
years  under  that  master.  The  expedition  which  the  emperor  Gk>rdian 
undertook  against  the  Parthisns  in  243  furnished  an  opportunity^ 
which  Plotinus  had  long  coveted,  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  sages  of  the  East,  whose  doctrines  were  so  much  commended 
by  the  phUosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  were  supposed  by 
them  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  speculations  of  their 
great  master  Plato.  Accordingly,  Plotinus  joined  the  army  of  Gordiani 
which  he  accompanied  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  emperor 
was  murdered  there,  he  fled  first  to  Antioch  and  then  to  Rome. 
During  the  ftrst  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  Plotinus  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  oral  instruction  to  his  pupils,  but  at  last^ 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  he  was  Induced  by  the  importunities  of  Porphyry, 
the  most  fiimous  of  his  disciples,  to  commit  to  writing  the  substance 
of  his  lectures.  He  remained  at  Rome  till  his  death  in  274,  and  during 
*  all  that  time  he  was  busily  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  the  ecleotic  or 
Neo-Platonio  doctrines.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  emperor 
T^allieilus,  who  was  on  the  point  of  allowing  him  to  rebuild  a  ruined  city 
iu  Campania,  in  order  that  he  might  try  the  experiment  of  establishing 
a  UtopU  there  after  the  model  of  Plato's  republic.  He  died  in  Cam- 
panis,  not  on  the  scene  of  his  projected  city  of  philosophers,  but  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  maintained  and  attended  him  during  hie 
sufferings  under  an  accumulation  of  diseasea 

The  works  of  Plotinos  consist  of  fifty-four  books,  which  were 
divided  into  six  '  Enneods,*  or  sets  of  nine  bookei,  by  his  pupil  Por- 
phyry, who  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  intelligible  order,  and  to 
correct  the  obscurities  and  other  fiiults  of  style  under  which  they 
laboured.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  mistical  and  confused 
authors  in  any  language,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  at  this  if  we  recol- 
leot  some  of  the  facts  which  Porphyry  haa  told  us  about  hia  method 
of  composing.  We  have  ah*eady  mentioned  that  he  did  not  begin  to 
write  tUl  be  was  fifty  yean  old,  and  then  he  seems  to  have  eet  down 
bis  thoughts  quite  at  random  and  as  they  oocurred  to  him.  Hie 
hand-writing  was  very  bad,  and  his  spelling  very  indifferent ;  his  eye- 
sight was  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  rrad  his  own  writing,  and  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  revise  his  works.  When  we  add  to  this 
that  his  subjects  were  the  most  abstraot  that  could  be  devised^'  On 
entity  and  unity; '  *  On  the  essence  of  the  soul ; '  '  On  the  unity  of  the 
good ; '  *  Whether  there  be  many  souls  or  only  one  soul  f '  and  so 
forth — it  will  perhaps  be  considered  that  he  is  not  a  very  inviting 
author.  Nevertheless  he  has  found  many  admirers,  and  has,  either 
directly  or  through  his  follower  Proclus,  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  more  recent  philosophers,  especially 
among  ourselves.  Oudworth,  Henry  More,  Norris,  Gale,  and  others, 
were  students  rather  of  Plotinus  and  Proclus  than  of  Plato  himself; 
and  the  gnosticism  of  some  sects  of  Christians,  with  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoaa  and  others,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  this  obscure  writer  and  his 
sofaooi  We  know  nothing  further  of  Plotinoi  than  what  is  contained 
in  his  life  by  his  pupil  Porphyry. 

A  superb  edition  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  in  8  vols.  4t0|  has  been 
published  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  with  this  title:  'Plotini 
Opera  Omnia.  Edldit  Fridericus  Creuser.  Oion.  £  typographeo 
Academico,  1886.'  There  is  an  English  translation  of  'Select  Works 
of  Plotinus,'  by  Taylor. 

PLOWDEN,  EDMLUND,  8erjeant«t-laW|  was  an  enOnent  lawyer, 
who  flouriehed  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Elhubeth.  He  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient  family,  Plowden 
of  Plowden  in  Shropshire,  and  was  bom  about  1518.  After  having  in 
early  life  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  first  at  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford,  he  is  said  by  Anthony  d  Wood  to  have  changed  the 


course  of  hie  studies  to  the  common  law  when  he  wee  Chlity-five 
years  of  age.  But  this  statement  is  totally  at  variance  witii  Plowd«n*s 
own  account  of  himself,  for  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Commeo. 
taries,'  that  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  i^;e,  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  reign  of  King.  Heni^  V IIL  He 
was  twice  a  reader  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  about  the  dose  of  the 
reign  of  Mary  was  called  to  the  degree  of  eerjeant-at-law ;  bnt  he  wae 
omitted  in  the  call  of  serjeante  in  the  2  Elixabeih,  possibly  beeaoee, 
ae  is  suggested  in  a  note  to  Wood's  account  of  him,  he  was  an  **  unal- 
terable papist."  He  died  Feb.  6,  1685,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church,  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  still  remains.  His  devotion 
to  legal  studies  was  eo  great^  that  there  is  a  profeesiooal  tradition  that 
'Mn  three  years,  he  went  not  once  out  of  the  Temple."  (Wood's 
'  AtheosB,'  voL  i,  p.  604,  note.) 

The  high  reputation  <^  Plowden  in  the  legal  profss^on  rests  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  his  *  Reports '  or  '  Commentariee.'  This  work 
consists  of  a  collection  of  the  reports  of  important  caeesy  executed  with 
great  fidelity  and  care,  and  extending  from  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
to  the  middle  of  the  leign  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
Plowden's  'Commentaries'  is  in  black-letter  and  Norman  French, 
folio,  1684;  the  second  edition,  likewise  in  folio,  is  tranalatsd  into 
EngUsh,  folio,  1761.  "There  is  also  an  octavo  reprint  of  the  ^  Gommen* 
taries,'  London,  2  vols.,  1816. 

PLUNKfi'^T,  WILLIAM  CONYNGHAM,  warn  LoxD  Plumkett, 
of  Newtown,  county  Cork,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Plunkett^  a  Presbyterian  miniater  at  Enmskillen,  in  which  town  his 
son  William  wae  bom  in  July  1764.  Having  some  scruples  as  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  ^e  Trinity,  the  elder  Plunkett  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  he  became  miniater  of  the  Strand-etree<>  chapeL  His  eldest  son 
practised  for  many  yean  as  a  physician  in  thiat  metropolii^  and 
bequeathed  to  hia  brother  a  large  library  and  a  considerable  fortune. 
William  was  still  a  boy  when  his  father  died,  leaving  the  care  of  hia 
family  to  the  piety  and  seal  of  his  congregation.  Hit  dving  request 
wae  not  Ui  vain,  and  the  sons  received  by  their  asai  tauce  u  good  educa* 
tion.  William  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  obtained 
a  scholarship  and  a  degree,  and  where  he  was  the  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  the  late  Dr.  Magee,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Plunkett 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1787.  He  had  already  gained  some  reputation 
by  his  speeches  delivered  in  the  debating  dub  of  the  university,  then 
known  as  the  Historical  Society ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Charlemont 
soon  afterwards  introduced  him  into  the  Irish*Parliamenty  as  member 
for  the  borough  from  which  he  derived  his  titles 

Mr.  Plunkett  commenced  his  public  career  by  bold  and  earcastio 
oratory,  reserving  himself  almost  entirely  for  great  ooeaeions.  Hence 
hu  name  is  but  little  associated  with  we  every  day  business  of  legis- 
lation ;  the  fame  which  he  acquired  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  is 
principally  connected  with  the  sdal  with  which  he  opposed  the  legis- 
lative Union  in  1800.  The  vehement  oratory  with  which  he  denounced 
the  ministry  on  this  occasion,  proved  the  means  of  increasing  hie 
professional  engagements  in  the  Irish  courts  of  law*  Hia  income 
now  rose  rapidly,  and  with  its  proceeds  he  repidd,  with  liberal  interest^ 
the  contributions  of  his  father's  congregation  which  had  been  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  get  a  start  in  life.  About  the  same  time  he 
married  Catharine,  only  daughter  of  John  M'Causland,  Esq.,  who  had 
repreeented  the  oounty  of  Donegal  in  four  euoceesive  parliaments. 
When  the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out,  Mr.  Plunkett  gave  the  aid  of 
his  professional  talents  to  its  victims,  and  indeed  was  at  one  time  so 
inUmate  with  Robert  Emmett  and  his  associates,  that  he  was  more 
than  onoe  publicly  accused  of  being  concerned  in  their  unhappy  pro- 
ceedings.   The  accusation  however  was  fehown  to  be  unfounded. 

In  1803  he  was  appomted  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  from  which 
post  he  was  promoted  in  1806  to  that  of  attomey-generaL  In  the 
following  year  the  Wiiigs,  with  Lord  Grenvllle  at  their  head,  oame 
into  office,  and  he  determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them.  Accord- 
ingly he  retained  the  attorney-generalship  under  their  adminiatrationf 
whose  well  known  views  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  Catholic 
Association  to  press  upon  their  notice  the  importance  of  granting 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  Of  this  subject,  Mr.  Plunkeu  was 
always  an  able  and  energetic  advocate.  The  deat^  of  Mr.  Fox  having 
broken  up  the  Qrenville  adnuniatration  in  1807*  Mr.  Plunkett  retired, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  chancery  practice  with  such 
success,  that  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  as  leading  oounael  in 
almost  every  important  Irish  chancery  sult^  and  rapidly  accumulated 
a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Plunkett  first  entered  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1807 
as  member  ^or  Midhurst  In  1812  he  was  elected  to  repreeent  the 
University  of  Dublin,  which  at  that  time  returned  only  a  single 
member;  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1818.  Of  his  first  speech  In  the 
House  of  Commons^  which  at  once  secured  for  him  a  high  reputataooy 
Mr.  Canning  affirmed,  that  it  brought  back  the  days  of  Burke  and 
Pitt,  of  Fox  and  Sheridan.  In  1822  a  number  of  miniaterial  ehangea 
took  place  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  among 
others  Mr.  Plunkett  was  re-appointed  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  the 
late  Marquis  of  Wellesley  being  lord-lieutenant,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  engaged  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  crown  a  large  number  A 
the  Dublin  Orangemen,  and  of  the  insufgents  in  the  south  of  Irelimd. 
Early  ia  1827  Mr.  Canning  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Plunkett  master 
of  the  roUs  in  England*  but  the  intention  was  ultimate^  abandoned* 
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Tn  the  followisg  June  however  he  was  elerated  to  the  pott  of  lord  ohief- 
rastice  of  the  common  pleas  in  Ireland,  and  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  held  the  chief-justiceship  for  three  years,  and  resigned 
it  at  the  downfal  of  the  Wellington  adminiBtration.  His  judicial  career 
was  not  marked  hj  any  great  hrilliancy  or  success,  which  indeed  there 
were  no  remarkable  or  Btirring  events  to  c^ll  forth.  But  it  was  other- 
wise in  the  English  House  of  Jx>rd8,  where  he  sat  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  at  his  Qrace's  especial  request,  to  advise  wiUi  him  at  every 
step  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill|  of  which  he  'took 
charge'  in  its  passage  through  the  Upper  House. 

With  the  passing  of  this  measure  the  political  career  of  Lord 
Plnnkett  may  be  said  to  have  closed,  though  be  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  at  the  close  of 
1830.  This  post  he  occupied  for  eleven  years,  with  the  brief  interval 
of  a  few  months  in  1834-85,  during  which  the  seals  were  held  by  Sir 
Edward  Sogden  (now  Lord  St,  Leouards).  He  ultimately  only 
resigned  the  chancellorship  a  few  months  before  the  removal  of  the 
Liberal  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  office  in  1841,  when 
he  was  induced  to  resign  in  order  to  make  way  for  Lord  Campbell. 
During  his  later  years  Lord  Plunk ett  had  almost  wholly  retired  from 
political  life,  and  indeed  for  several  years  before  his  death  he  had  not 
come  over  to  England  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lord^  but 
spent  his  declining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  family 
and  private  friends,  at  his  countiy  villa  near  Bray,  where  he  died  on 
the  4th  of  January  1854.  His  eldest  son,  now  second  Lord  Plunketl^ 
is  also  Bishop  of  Tuam* 

On  the  whole,  nature  was  bountiful  to  hcftd  Pluckett,  and  accident 
favoured  him  at  almost  every  step  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career.  He 
was  sixty- six  years  of  age  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Iri«h  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  as  ohancellor  be  could 
add  much  to  his  previous  fame.  His  reputation  shot  upwards  from  a 
Darrow  ground- work.  His  speeches  were  at  once  few  and  famous; 
they  excited  the  unqualified  applsruse  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
name  ia  atill  foremost  among  the  orators  of  the  19th  century.  But 
the  great  principles  of  legislation,  which  men  seek  and  find  in  the 
■peaches  of  Pitt  and  Burke,  are  seldom  met  with  iu  the  startling 
orations  of  Lord  Plunkett  He  could  hardly  be  called  a  statesman — 
Bcaroely  even  a  sound  or  experienced  practical  politician ;  and  thers 
were  abler  judges  and  more  learned  men  than  himself  among  his 
brethren  on  the  Irish  bench,  though  probably  there  were  none  of 
equal  powers  of  native  eloquence. 

PLUTAKCHUS  waa  a  native  of  Chscronea  in  Boeotia.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  approximately  ascertained  from 
the  circumstance  stated  by  himself,  that  be  studied  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  Delphi,  at  ^e  time  when  Nero  was  making  hid  progress 
through  Greece^  which  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor  s  reign, 
or  A.D.  66.  The  family  of  Plutarch  was  one  of  some  consideration  in 
Chsronea,  and  had  held  the  chief  olBces  in  that  city.  He  has  not 
menticmea  his  father's  name  in  his  extant  works.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Timon  and  Lamprias,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
When  a  young  man,  be  was  sent  with  another  person  on  a  mission  to 
the  proconsul  of  the  province ;  his  companion  was  from  some  cause 
laft  behind,  and  Plutarch  executed  the  business  himself. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  Plutarch  visited  Egypt,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  such  a  conclusion  cannot 
be  drawn,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  from  such  slender  premises  as  are 
furnished  by  the  fact  of  his  writing  an  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Plutarch  visited  Italy  and  Home,  perhaps  mote  than  once,  and  he 
spent  some  time  there,  as  appears  from  his'  own  writings  ('  Life  of 
Demosthenes,'  c.  2) ;  but  he  did  not  leam  the  Latin  language  in  Italy, 
according  to  his  own  account^  and  the  reason  that  he  gives  for  not 
then  learning  it  is  a  curious  one  :  **  he  had  so  many  public  commis- 
sion^  and  so  many  people  came  to  him  to  receive  his  instruction  in 
philosophy."  "  It  was  therefore."  he  adds,  "  not  till  a  late  period  in 
life  that  J  be^  to  read  the  Latin  writeFS.**  It  appears  clearly 
enough  from  his  own  writings  that  he  never  thoroushl^  mastered  the 
Latin  language,  and  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
institutions  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Homan  polity  and 
the  Roman  charaoter.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  his  moral  writings  contain  much  of  the  matter  which  he 
delivered  in  his  public  lectures  in  Italy.  He  wrote  his  *Life  of 
Demosthenes '  at  Qiseronea,  after  he  had  visited  Rome ;  but  whether 
be  wrote  any  of  his  Lives  during  his  long  residence  in  Rome  is  uncer^ 
tain*  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  that  all  of 
them  we»  written  or  finished  in  his  native  city. 

It  is  genendly  sud  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  and 
raised  by  ham  to  the  consular  rank;  but  these  facts  rest  on  the 
assertion  of  Saidas  {UXointtpxos),  and  on  an  extant  letter  addressed 
to  Trajan,  which  is  attributed  to  Plutarch.  But  the  letter  to  Trajan, 
which  is  attributed  to  Plutarch,  bears  conclusive  internal  testimony 
of  boing  a  fabrication.  Besides  this,  it  only  exists  in  Latin,  and  in  the 
'Poiicraticus'  of  John  of  Salisbury;  the  Greek  original  has  never 
been  produced,  and  it  is  not  known  wbere  John  found  this  letter. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  distinction  at  liome, 
and  his  lectures^  which  of  course  were  delivered  in  the  Qreek  lan- 
guage, were  attended  by  most  of  those  who  affected  philosophy.  His 
lectures  were  given  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  perhaps  even 
in  tb«  reigsfl  of  Veapasian  and  Titus,  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  anso- 


dote  of  his  own  (wtpi  troXvwpayfuxr^PTjff  a  15) ;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  several  distinguished  Romans,  as  Arulenus  Hustious, 
whom  Domitian  put  to  death  (Tacit, '  Agr.,'  2),  and  Sosaius  Seneoio, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  whom  be  addresses  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Life  of  Theseus,  and  elsewhere  in  his  w^tiogs.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries at  Rome  were  Persius,  Lucan,  the  younger  Pliny,  Martial, 
Quintilian,  and  others,  but  none  of  them  have  made  any  mention  of 
Plutarch,  though  he  must  have  been  known  to  them.  Soesius  Senecio, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  was  also  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  addresses  him  in  his  Letters.  He  retired  to  Charonea  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  comfort  Ho 
faithfully  discharged  various  magisterial  offices  in  his  native  town, 
and  he  bad  also  the  honour  and  emoluments  of  a  priesthood. 

Plutaroh  had  a  wife,  Timoxena,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Timoxena  Two  of  his  sons  died  bcfoiB 
him,  and  he  lost  his  daughter  while  an  infant.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  this  child's  death  that  he  wrote  that  affectionate  letter  of  consola- 
tion, full  of  good  sense,  in  which  he  has  perpetuated  the  virtues  and 
fortitude  of  a  most  exemplary  wife  and  mother.  <  The  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Plutarch's  death  are  unknown,  and  indeed  the  events 
of  his  life,  as  will  appear  from  this  sketch,  are  imperfectly  ascertained ; 
but  the  character  of  the  man  is  as  familiar  to  us  from  his  own  writings 
as  if  we  possessed  the  most  elaborate  biography  of  him. 

The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is  his  '  Parallel  Lives  *  (Bioi  napdkXiikiu), 
which  contains  the  biography  yf  forty-six  distinguished  Greeks  and 
Romans,  besides  the  Lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Qalba, 
Otho,  and  Homer,  which  last  is  probably  not  by  him«  The  forty-six 
Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs  or  sets,  each  of  which  contains  a  Qreek 
and  a  Roman,  and  the  two  lives  in  each  pair  wre  followed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  characters  of  the  two  persons.  These  Lives  are — 
Theseus  and  Romulus,  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  Solon  and  Valerius  Pub- 
lioola»  Themistocles  and  Camillns^  Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus, 
Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus,  Timoleon  and  iEmilins  Paulu%  Pelopidas 
and  Marcellus,  Aristides  and  Cato  Major,  Philoposmen  and  Flamininus, 
Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulhiv  Cimon  and  LuouUus,  Micias 
aud  CrasBUs,  Eumenes  and  Sertorius,  Agesilaus  and  Pompeins,  Alexander 
the  Qreat  and  Julius  Caesar,  Phooion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  two  Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetee  and  H.  Antonius,  Dion  and  M.  Brutus.  The  bbgraphies 
of  Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic,  Diophantus,  Aristomenss, 
and  the  poet  Aratus,  are  lost 

Plutarch's  son  Lamprias  made  a  Ust  of  his  father's  works,  which  is 
paitly  preserved,  and  printed  in  the  *  BibliotheoaGnBca'  of  Fabrioius. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutaroh  is  the  only  writer  of 
antiquity  who  has  established  a  lasting  reputation.  The  plan  of  his 
biographies  is  briefly  explained  by  himself  in  the  introduotion  to  the 
'  Lue  of  Alexander  the  Great,'  where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 
brevity  with  which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  numerous  events  in 
the  lives  of  Alexander  and  Csssar.  ''  For,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  write 
histories,  but  lives ;  nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  necessity 
exhibit  a  man's  virtue  or  his  vice,  but  oftentimes  some  slight  oiroum- 
Btance,  a  word  or  a  je^t,  shows  a  man's  character  better  &an  battles 
with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  greatest  srrays  of 
armies  and  sieges  of  cities/  Kow,  as  painters  produce  a  Ukenses  by  a 
representation  of  the  countenance  and  the  expression  of-  the  eyes, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  I 
must  be  allowed  to  look  rather  into  the  signs  of  a  man's  diaraoter, 
and  thus  give  a  portrait  of  his  life,  leaving  othow  to  describe  great 
events  and  battles."  The  objr^ct  then  of  Plutarch  in  his  biographies 
was  a  moral  end,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  principal  events  of  a  man's 
life  was  subordinate  to  this  his  main  design;  and  though  he  may  not 
always  have  adhered  to  the  principle  whid^  lie  laid  down,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography  should  be  is  much  more  exaofe 
than  that  of  most  persons  who  have  attempted  this  style  of  composition. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the  public  events  in  which  be  was 
engaged,  is  not  biography,  but  history.  This  extract  from  Plutarch 
will  also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for  the  want  of  historical 
order  observable  in  mauy  of  the  Uvea  Though  altogether  deficient  in 
that  critical  sagacity  which  discerns  truth  from  falsehood,  and  disen- 
tangles the  intricacies  of  confused  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutaroh 
has  preserved  in  his  '  Lives '  a  vast  number  of  &sts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  must 
have  had  access  to  large  libraries.  It  is  said  that  he  quotes  two 
hundred  and  fifty  writers,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  are  iwir 
entirely  lost 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  the  'Lives'  of  Plntaroh  may  be 
read.  We  may  read  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the  pemsal,  which  arisss 
from  a  conviction  of  the  integrity  of  the  writer,  and  his  graphic  repr^ 
sentatioos,  his  benevolent  disposition,  and  the  moral  end  wiiieh  bM 
always  keeps  before  him.  We  may  also  read  then  for  the  purpose  at 
a  critical  investigation  into  the  UoU  which  he  has  recorded,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  from  him  the  defects  of  other  ancient 
authorities.  With  this  latter  object  we  must  institute  a  saarcfaiDg 
inquiry  into  the  authorities  for  the  several  lives,  which  vary  greatly 
in  value ;  and  above  all  we  must  be  careful  in  reading  his  lives  of  the 
Romans  not  to  be  misled  by  any  notions  that  he  hsd  formed  of  tbt 
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inttitutioDB  of  a  people  with  whose  laagoaga  he  was  imperfectly 
acquainted,  and  to  whose  ancient  history  ho  was  nearly  a  stranger. 
On  the  Boarces  of  Plutarch's  '  Lives'  the  reader  may  oousolt  an  essay 
by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren, '  De  Fontibus  et  Auotoritate  VitammParallelarum 
Plutarch!  Commentationes  IV./  Svo,  Qoettinge,  1820. 

Besides  the  '  Lives,'  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Plutarch's  escays  may 
be  styled  historicaL  They  may  all  be  read  with  pleasure  and  some  of 
them  with  instruction,  not  so  much  for  their  lustorical  value  as  for 
the  detached  curious  facts  that  are  scattered  so  profusely  through 
Plutarch's  writings,  and  for  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the 
authoi^s  own  mind.  In  one  of  these  essaya,  entitled  'On  the  Malignity 
of  Herodotus/  he  has,  unfortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  attacked 
the  veradty  and  integrity  of  the  father  of  history,  and  with  the  same 
success  that  subsequent  writers,  more  ignorant  and  less  honest,  have 
made  their  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which  the  .closest 
criticism  may  enhance  but  can  never  depreciate.  The  '  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,'  which  are  attributed  to  Plutarch,  are  of  little  value,  and 
may  not  be  his ;  still  they  bear  internal  evidence,  at  least  negatively,  of 
not  being  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Plutarch. 

The  '  Lives '  of  Plutarch  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  version  by  several 
hands,  at  Rome,  in  2  voU  fol.,  about  1470.  This  Latin  version  formed 
the  basis  of  various  Spanish  and  Italian  translations.  The  first  Greek 
edition  was  printed  by  Philip  Qiunta,  foL  Florence,  1517.  Among 
more  recent  editions  are  those  of  Bryan,  London,  5  vols.  4to,  1729,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  completed  by  Moses  du  Soul,  after  Bryan's 
death;  that  of  Ck>ray,  Paris,  6  vols.  8vo,  1809-1 5;  and  that  by 
Scbaefer,  Leipzig,  6  vols.  8vo,  1826.  The  translations  are  veiy 
numerous.  The  best  German  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Ealtwaaser, 
Magdeburg,  10  vols.  8vo,  1799-1806.  Another  German  transUttion 
appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1812.  The  best  Italian  translation  is  by 
Pompei  The  French  translation  of  Amyot,  which  appeared  in  1569, 
has  considerable  merit,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  English 
ttanslation  of  Sir  Thomas  North,  London,  1612,  which  is  avowedly 
made  from  that  of  Amyot,  is  often  very  happy  in  point  of  expression, 
and  is  deservedly  much  esteemed.  The  'Lives'  were  also  translated 
into  F^noh  by  Dacier,  Paris,  8  vols.  4to,  1721.  The  translation  some- 
times called  bryden's,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1688,  was  executed  by  a  great  number  of  persons.  According  to  a 
note  by  Malone  (Dryden's  '  Prose  Works,'  ii  p.  881),  there  were  forty- 
one  of  them.  Dryden  himself  translated  nothing,  but  he  wrote  the 
dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  Plutarch,  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  translation.  The  translation  by  John  and  William 
Langhorne,  an  insipid  and  tasteless  version,  has  the  merit  of  being 
tolerably  correct  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  originaL  The  last 
and  best  English  translation  is  that  of  Professor  Long,  which  however 
only  includes  the  lives  of  those  Romans  who  were  concerned  in  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome :  this  translation,  which  is  enriched  with  a  valuable 
body  of  notes,  formed  five  volumes  of  Knight's  'Monthly  Yolumesu' 
1844-47.  /  --» 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of  about  sixty  essays, 
are  generally  oomprehended  under  the  title  of  bk  'Moralia,  or  Ethical 
Works,'  many  of  them  being  entirely  of  an  ethical  character.  The 
minor  historical  pieces  already  refnred  to,  of  which  that  on  the 
malisnity  of  Herodotua  is  one,  are  usually  comprised  in  the  collection 
entitled  'Moralia.'  Plutarch  was  fond  of  the  writings  of  Plato;  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Epicureans :  if  he  belonged  to  any  philo- 
sophical sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academics.  But  there  is  nothing  like 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  his  writings,  and  he  is  not  characterised  by 
depth  of  thought  or  originality.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if 
we  may  so  name  that  which  had  little  of  the  connected  character  of  a 
system,  out  of  the  writings  of  various  philosophers.  But  a  moral  end 
is  always  apparent  in  his  <  Moralia '  as  well  as  in  his  Biographies.  A 
kind  humane  disposition  and  a  love  of  everything  that  is  ennobling  and 
excellent^  pervade  his  writings,  and  give  the  reader  the  same  kind  of 
pleasure  that  he  has  in  the  oompany  of  an  esteemed  friend,  whose 
amgleness  of  heart  appears  in  everything  that  he  says  or  does.  Plu- 
tarch rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  education,  and  he  gives 
many  good  precepts  for  the  bringing  up  of  children.  His  philosophy 
was  practical,  and  hi  many  of  its  applications,  as  for  instanee  his 
'Letter  of  Consolation  to  ApoUonius,' and  his  'Marriage  Preoepta^' 
he  is  as  felicitous  in  expression  as  he  is  sound  in  his  precepts.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  deductions  that  the  most  fastidious  critic  may 
make  from  Plutarch's  moral  writings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  and  the  more  the  better 
we  become  acquainted  with  them ;  and  this  is  no  small  merit  in  a 
writer. 

Plutarch's  style  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Attic 
writers.  It  has  not  the  air  of  being  much  elaborated,  and  apparently 
his  sentences  flowed  essUy  from  him.  He  is  nearly  always  animated 
and  pleasing,  and  the  epithet  pictorial  may  be  justly  applied  to  him. 
Sometimes  his  sentences  are  long  and  ill  constructed,  and  the  order  of 
the  words  appears  not  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  to  express  his 
meaning:  certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  best  Greek  writers 
of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arranged  their  thoughts.  Sometimes  he  is 
obscure,  both  from  this  cause  and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he 
abounds.  He  oooasionally  uses  and  perhaps  aflfeots  poetic  words,  but 
they  are  snoh  as  give  energy  to  his  thoughts  and  expression  to  his 
Mnguage.    Altogether  he  is  read  with  pleasure  in  the  original  by  those 


who  are  ^miliar  with  him,  but  he  is  somewhat  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  his  merit,  in  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  treating  o 
such  subjects  as  biography  and  morals,  not  to  have  fallen  iuto  a 
merely  rhetorical  style,  to  have  balanced  antithesea,  and  to  have 
contented  himself  with  the  inanity  of  commonplaces.  Whatevt^r  he 
says  is  manly  and  invigorating  in  thought^  and  clear  and  forcible  in 
expression. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  'Moralia,'  which  Is  exoeedinglj 
Incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  with  the  followini:  titles 
'  Plutarohi  Opusoula,  Izxxxii.'  Gr.,  Venetiia,  foL  1509.  It  was  after- 
wards printed  at  i^el,  by  Fioben,  fol.  1542,  and  foL  1574.  The  only 
good  edition  of  the  '  Moralia '  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  and  edited 
by  D.  Wyttenbach,  who  laboured  on  it  twenty-four  years.  This 
edition  consists  of  six  volumes  of  text  (1795-1800),  and  two  volumes 
of  notes  (1810-21),  4ta  There  is  a  prmt  of  it  which  is  generally 
bound  in  5  vols.  8vo.  with  two  volumes  of  notes.  The  remarks  of 
Wyttenbach  were  prmted  at  Leipzig,  in  1321,  in  two  vola  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  Is  by  H.  Stephens, 
Geneva,  18  vols.  8vo,  1572,  which  is  said  to  be  correctly  printed.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  several  times.  A  complete  edition,  Greek  and 
Latin,  appeared  at  Leipzig,  12  vols.  8vo,  1774-85,  with  the  name  of  J.  J. 
Reiske,  but  Reiske  did  very  little  to  it,  for  he  died  in  1774.  An 
edition  by  J.  C.  Hutteo,  appeared  at  Ti&bingen,  14  vols.  8vo,  1791- 
1805.  A  good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  still 
wanted. 

The  '  Moralia '  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Amyot,  Amyot's 
complete  translation  of  all  the  works  was  reprinted  at  Paris  by  Didot, 
25  vols.  8vo,  1818-20.  The  'Moralia'  have  been  transUted  into 
German  by  Kaltwaaser. 

POCOCK,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  divine  and  learned  Orientslist, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Pocock,  vicar  of  Chiveley  in 
Berkshire.  He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  in  November  1604,  and  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  free-school  of  Thame.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  HaU.  After 
two  years'  reaidenoe  there,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarahip  of  Corpos 
Christi  College,  to  which  he  removed  in  1620.  In  November  1622,  he 
was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  He  now  began  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  made  extraordinary 
progress,  first  under  the  tuition  of  Mathew  Pasor,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  the  Rev.  William  BedweU,  vicar  of  Tottenham,  one  of 
the  first  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language 
In  Europe. 

His  first  literary  work  was  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  saoh 
parts  as  had  not  been  edited  of  the  Syriae  New  Testament,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  to  which  he  added  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  some  notes :  the  whole  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1630, 4ta 
In  1629  Pocock  was  ordained  priest^  and  soon  after  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  English  merchants  at  Aleppo,  where  he  contiuued  five  or  six 
years,  making  further  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriae,  and  Ethiopic 
languages,  besides  acquiring  a  £amiliar  knowledge  of  the  Arabia  On 
hia  return  to  England  in  1686,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  soon  after  nominated  first  professor  of  the 
Arabic  lecture  founded  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Laud,  with  whom 
Pooodk  had  mamtained  a  oorrespondenoe  during  nis  stay  at  Aleppo, 
having  been  employed  by  that  prelate  in  oolleoting  coins  and  maoa- 
scripts  for  the  university.  He  opened  his  lectures  with  an  elegant 
Latin  oration  on  the  nature  and  utility  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  part  of 
which  was  afterwards  published  ad  calcem  '  Carmen  Tograi,'  edit. 
Oxon.,  1661.  Pocock  however  seems  not  to  have  delivered  more  tban 
one  course  of  lectures  upon  this  occasion;  for  soon  after,  at  the 
express  desire  of  his  patron  Laud,  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  to 
the  East^  along  with  John  Greaves  [Grbatbs],  and  renudned  some 
time  at  Constantinople  coUeotiog  ancient  maousoripta.  After  a  stav 
of  nearly  four  years  in  that  city,  he  embarked  in  1640,  and  returned 
home  by  way  of  France  and  Italy.  While  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with 
Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronite  well  known  by  his  Latin  translation  of 
Edrisi's  'Geography/  and  other  works  [Edbisi],  and  with  Hugo 
Grotius,  to  whom  he  communicated  a  design  he  had  of  transUtiDg  hia 
treatise  '  De  VeriUte'  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  Mohammedana 
Grotius  having  approved  of  the  plan,  Pocock  began  his  taak,  and  the 
Arabic  version  was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1660.  [Osonua] 
While  at  Paris,  Pocock  heard  of  the  commotions  in  EngUnd,  and  on 
his  arrival  found  his  patron  and  benefactor,  Bishop  Laud,  a  prisoosr 
in  the  Tower.  He  now  resumed  his  lectures  and  his  private  studies 
at  Oxford.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Selden, 
who  afterwards  published  part  of  the  '  Annals'  of  Eutychius,  in  Latin 
and  Arabic,  under  the  title  of  '  Origines  Alexandrinse,'  Pocock  assiated 
him  in  collating  and  extracting  passages  from  the  Anbio  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian. 

In  1648  Pocock  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  reotoiy  of 
Childrey  in  Berkshire,  where  he  performed  with  the  greatest  seal  his 
duties  of  parish  priest,  visiting  Oxford  during  term  time.  Imme- 
diately after  the  execution  of  Laud,  the  profits  of  his  Arabic  professor 
ship  were  seised  as  part  of  that  prelate's  property,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  his  country  living.  In  1646  Pocock  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Burdett^  Esq.,  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained,  through  the  interest  of  his  firiend  Selden,  the  restitution  of 
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liis  nlary.  In  16^8  he  was  nominated  to  the  Hebrew  profemorsUip 
at  Oxford,  to  which  Charlea  L,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wigh^ 
ailded  a  canonry  in  Chrlatchurch,  which  was  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  canonry  thus  assigned  to  him  being  different  from  that 
originaUy  annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pooock  entered  a  protest 
against  it^  and  refused  to  receive  the  profits.  In  the  meantime  he 
romposed  his  '  Specimen  Historise  Arabum/  being  extracts  from  the 
work  of  Abu-I-faraj,  in  the  original  Arabic,  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  copious  notes.  [AbulfabaqidsJ  This  work,  which 
wa<*  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1648  and  1650,  4to,  was  reprinted  in  1806, 
by  White,  with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  November 
1650,  about  a  year  after  publishing  the  preceding  work,  Pocook  was 
ejected  £rom  his  canonry,  and  it  was  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  professorships;  but  upon  a  petition  from  the 
beads  of  houses,  the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Oxford,  Pocook  was 
suffered  to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1655  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
deprived  of  his  living,  on  the  ground  of  "  ignorance  and  insufficiency; 
at  least  such  were  the  chaiges  preferred  against  him  by  dmnweU's 
committeeu  Some  of  his  Oxford  friends  however,  particularly  Dr. 
Owen,  so  warmly  represented  the  disgrace  which  would  follow  the 
rejection,  upon  such  groimds,  of  so  eminent  a,  scholar  as  Pocock,  that 
the  measure  was  abandoned.  Soon  after  Pocook  published  his  '  Porta 
Mosis,'  being  six  prefatory  discourses  of  Moses  Maimonides's  '  Commen- 
tary upon  the  Miahna,'  written  in  Arabic,  but  with  the  Hebrew  letters. 
This  work,  which  was  the  first  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  at 
Oxford,  appeared  in  1655,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
numerous  notes.  In  the  following  year  Pocook  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  publishing  the  *  Expositions  of  Rabbi  Tanchum  on 
the  Old  TestamenV  m  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europe 
who  possessed  any  of  the  manuscripts  of  that  learned  Rabbi ;  but^ 
probably  from  want  of  encouragement,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  design. 
In  1657  the  English  Polyglot  appeared,  in  which  Pooock  had  a  consi- 
derable hand.  He  collated  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a 
preface  concerning  the  different  Arabic  versons  of  that  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  reason  of  the  various  readings  to  be  fqund  in  them,  the 
whole  of  which  was  inswted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Polyglot  He  also 
contribated  greatly  to  the  suooess  of  that  literary  undertaking  by  the 
loan  of  sevenl  valuable  manuscripts  in  his  own  collection.  In  1658 
his  Latin  translation  of  the  '  Annals '  of  Eutychius  was  published  at 
Oxford,  in  2  vols.  4to,  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  Selden, 
who  died  before  it  appeared.  At  the  Restoration,  Pooock  was  restored 
(June  1660)  to  his  canonry  of  Christchurch,  as  originally  annexed  to 
the  Hebrew  professorship  by  Charles  L  In  the  same  year  he  was 
enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to  print  his  Arabic 
translation  of  Grotins's  tract  '  De  Veritate.'  His  next  publication,  in 
1661,  was  the  Arabic  poem  by  Abti  Ismail  Thograi,  entitled  '  LAmiy- 
yatu-l-'ajem,'  with  a  Latin  translation,  copious  notes,  and  a  leamsd 
preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  But  by  far  the  most  important  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  of  Pocock's  works  was  his  translation  of  the 
entire  work  of  Abu-l*faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text  and  a  few 
excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1663,  2  vols.  4to.  After  the 
publication  of  this  work  he  seems  to  have  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
biblical  learning.  In  1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer- 
sity, his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Cateohiun  and  the  English 
liturgy.  In  1677  appeared  his  '  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Micha  and  Malachi ;'  in  1685,  that  on  Hosea,  and  in  1691,  that  of  Joel. 
It  was  his  intention  to  comment  upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets. 
He  died,  September  10, 1691,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution^ 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Pocook  had  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Burdett  nine  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  named  Edward,  was  also  an  oriental  scholar,  and 
published  in  1671,  under  his  direction  the  philosophical  treatise  of 
Ibn  Tofayli  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  under  this  title— 
*  Philooophus  Autodidactus,  sive  Epistola  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail  de 
Hai  Ebn  Tokdham,'  the  same  which  Ockley  afterwards  translated 
into  English.  [Ooklbt.]  He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  work  of 
Abda-Matif  on  Egypt ;  but  it  was  not  printed  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  White  published  it  with  the  original  text, 
4to,  Oxford,  1800.  [Abdallatit.]  Another  of  Pocock*s  sons,  named 
Thomas,  translated  into  English  the  work  entitled  '  De  Termino  Yitn' 
by  Manasses  Ben  Israel,  imder  tins  title~*Of  the  Term  of  Life,' 
London,  1699,  12mo.  An  account  of  the  life  and  writinss  of  Pooock, 
the  father,  was  published  in  1740,  by  Leonard  Twells,  JiJL,  together 
with  an  edition  of  his  Theologiosl  works,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

POOOCKE,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished  traveller,  distantly  related 
to  the  preceding,  though  he  added  an  e  to  his  name,  was  bom  in  1704, 
at  Sontiiampton,  where  he  was  educated  until  he  removed  to  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  Oxford.  In  1781  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  and  two  years  afterwards  that  of  Doctor.  After  travelling  in 
1734  and  1736  on  the  Continent^  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  in  which 
country  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1788,  when  he  embarked  at 
Damietta  for  Palestine,  and  taking  his  road  through  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Cyprul^  Candia,  and  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
From  Cephalonia  he  sailed  to  Messina,  whence  he  proceeded  home- 
wards  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders.  On  his  return  in  1741 
he  published  the  result  of  his  researches  and  observations,  under  the 
title  of  *  Description  of  the  East  and  of  some  other  Countries,'  of 
which  the  first  volume^  entitled  '  Observations  on  Egypt/  dedicated 
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to  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montsomeiy,  appeared  at  London  in 
1748,  £olio;  and  the  seoond,  entitled  'Observations  on  Palestine^ 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,'  dedicated  to  Philip,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  in  1745k  In  1745  he  was  appointed  arohdeaooA  of 
Dublin,  and  in  1756  bishop  of  Ossory.  He  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Elphin,  and  lastly  to  Meath,  where  he  died,  in  September 
1765. 

Besides  his  *  Eastern  Travels,'  which  are  works  of  merit,  Pooocke 
made  a  tour  in  Scotland  and  pubUshed  a  description  of  the  basaltio 
rock,  in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar,  resembling  the  Oiant's  Causeway. 
('  Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  82,  art  17.)  'A Description  of  the  QianVs  Cause* 
way,'  and  *  An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  in  Ireland,'  were 
also  published  by  him  in  the  11th  voL  of  the  '  ArchsBologia.'  Among 
the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (4811,  4827)  are  sevend 
volumes  the  gift  of  Bishop  Pooocke^  containing  th«  minutes  and 
raters  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Dublin,  from  1683  to  1707. 
A  French  translation  of  his  travels  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1771,  in  seven 
volumes,  in  12mo. 

POE,  EDQAR  ALLAN,  wss  bom  at  Baltimore^  in  the  United 
States,  in  January  1811.  He  was  desoended  of  a  good  family,  but  his 
father  and  mother,  who  had  become  strolling  players,  having  died 
when  he  was  quite  a  child,  he  was  adopted  by  a  Mr.  John  Ailan,  a 
wealthy  merchant^  who  had  known  his  father,  and  having  no  ohildren 
of  hii  own,  treated  him  as  his  son.  In  1816  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan 
brought  him  to  England,  where  he  wss  put  to  school  at  Stoke  New- 
ington.  He  returned  'to  America  in  1822,  was  first  placed  in  an 
academy  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia^  and  thence  sent  to  the  uuivenity 
of  Charlottesville  in  the  same  state.  At  all  these  places  of  instruction 
his  progress  was  rapid,  and  he  held  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  but  his 
extravagance  was  so  great,  and  his  conduct  so  licentious,  that  be  was 
expelled  from  the  univezsity.  He  returned  home,  and  on  Mr.  Allan 
refusing  to  honour  some  of  his  drafts  for  gambling  debts  ioourred 
at  the  uoiversil^,  he  wrote  a  satirical  and  abusive  letter  to  his  bene- 
fSactor,  left  the  house,  and  set  off  for  Greece  to  help  to  free  that 
land  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  He  never  reached  Qreeoe,  but 
afier  wandering  about  Europe  for  nearly  a  year,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police  for  a  drunken  riot, 
was  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  the  miniiter  of  the  United  States^ 
and  by  him  sent  back  to  America.  His  old  patron  welcomed  him 
home,  and  ss  he  now  expressed  a  desire  to  adopt  the  military  pro- 
fession, he  procured  him  the  appointment  of  a  cadet  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  Westpoint  in  New  York.  Here,  afier  a  short  period  of 
assiduous  application,  his  old  habits  returned,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month he  was  cashiered  for  insubordination  and  drunkenness.  He 
returned  to  Mr.  Allan  at  Richmond,  who  again  received  him  with 
kindness,  but  that  gentleman  having  married  a  second  wife,  Poe 
satirised  both  him  and  his  wife  so  severely  that  he  was  forced  to  quit 
that  plaoe  of  refuge,  nor  would  Mr.  Allan  ever  see  him  again  or  assist 
him  any  further.  He  had  by  this  time  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  and  from  the  favourable  reception  they  had  met  with, 
he  thought  he  mi^ht  support  himself  by  his  pen.  He  failed,  and 
enlibted  as  a  private  soldier.  From  thii  situation  he  was  rescued  by 
some  military  friends  he  had  made  at  Westpoint,  who  procured  his 
releasee  He  again  iud  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  thii  time  with  more 
suooesBL  He  became  connected  with  various  msgasines  and  other 
periodical  works,  with  some  as  contributor,  and  with  others  as  editor, 
but  hii  irregular  habits  constantly  prevented  the  engagements  being 
permanentb  He  followed  tlus  course  at  Baltimore^  Virginia,  Phila- 
delphisy  and  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  1844.  His  undoubted 
talent  unfailingly  procured  him  employment,  while  his  intemperate 
and  immoral  habits  as  necessarily  occasioned  his  dismissal.  In  1848 
he  gave  a  series  of  leotures  in  New  York  on  the  universe^  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  work  entitled  'Eureka,  a  Proee  Poem.'  In 
the  autumn  of  1848  he  joined  a  temperance  society,  but  tins  oouid  not 
save  him.  He  went  in  1849  to  Virginia  to  deliver  leotures,  and  on  the 
4th  of  October  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  New  York.  At  Baltimore 
he  met  some  acquaintances,  who  invited  him  to  drink;  he  forgot  his 
pledge,  became  so  utterly  intoxicated  that  he  wss  picked  up  in  the 
street;,  carried  to  a  hospital,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  October  7th9 
1849.  His  works,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  previous  sketoh,  con- 
sist wholly  of  short  pieces.  He  wanted  the  steadiness  and  perseverance 
to  produce  anything  worthy  of  his  genius;  but  they  exhibit  in  a 
remarkable  d^ree  the  possession  of  faculties  of  a  high  order.  In  his 
tales  there  is  magnificence  of  imagination  and  description ;  a  renuucfc- 
able  display  of  analytical  power  though  wasted  upon  trivial  subjects; 
a  love  and  an  acute  observation  of  nature,  and  an  admiration  of  the 
beautiful,  which  it  is  remarkable  in  such  a  man  never  descends  into 
the  sensuous ;  considerable  humour,  and  a  ghastly  and  mystical  sub- 
limity in  some  of  his  fictions  that  is  deeply  impressive.  In  his  poetry 
he  is  tender  and  melodious,  with  great  command  of  language ;  and  in 
conversation  he  is  desoribed  as  having  been  highly  eloquent,  but  irri- 
table and  sarcastic  There  are  few  more  striking  instances  of  per- 
verted talent,  and  personal  advantages  thrown  away,  than  that  of 
Edgar  Poe.  Two  small  volumes  of  tales  and  one  of  poetry,  besides 
the  '  Eureka'  already  mentioned,  are  all  that  remain  of  him. 

POELEMBURG,  CORNELIUS,  waa  bom  at  Utreobt  in  1686,  and 
studied  painting  under  Abraham  Bioemart.  Havmg  a4Miuired  oon- 
■iderable  proficiency  under  him,  he  went  to  Rome^  where  the  worioi  of 
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IUflRM>lla  inspired  hfan  with  a  rfisohiiloD  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
graoe  of  that  great  masteri  especially  in  tbe  naked  figure.  He  however 
formed  for  himself  a  very  different  and  entirely  pew  style,  not  resem- 
bHng  that  of  any  Italian  master,  unless  it  be  in  hla  adorning  his  land- 
seapee  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which  he  represented  with 
great  accuracy.  He  excelled  all  bis  contemporaries  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  taste  and  the  vividness  of  bis  colouring,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  i 
his  subjeot.  The  skies  ore  deur,  light,  and  transparent,  and  the  mag- ' 
fiifleent  remains  of  Roman  edifices  in  bis  baekgrounds  give  harmony  to 
the  whole  composition.  His  female  figures,  which  he  generally  repre- 
sented naked,  are  di^tifiguished  by  beauty  and  elegance  of  form.  It  is 
an  obvious  objection  howeter  that  in  some  representations  of  nymphs 
bathing,  he  has  chosen  exposed  situations  by  a  roadside. 

Poelemburg's  works  were  highly  esteemed  in  Italy,  and  some  of  the 
cardinals  used  to  visit  him  while  he  was  painting,  to  observe  his  manner 
of  working.  He  left  Home  with  much  regret^  and  returned  to  his  own 
country.  On  the  way  he  received  many  honours — at  Florence  from 
the  grand-duke— and  had  great  respect  shown  him  in  all  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  as  well  as  in  his  native  oity  of  Utrecht 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  visited  by  Rubens,  who  expressed  great 
pleasure  in  examining  his  works,  of  which  he  purchased  several  for 
his  own  collection,  and  bespoke  oUiers,  by  which  he  directed  attention 
to  the  merit  qf  Poelemburg,  and  advanced  both  his  fortune  and  his 
reputation.  Poelembut-g  was  invited  by  Charles  J.  to  London,  where 
he  painted  many  fine  pictures,  for  which  he  received  large  sums. 
The  king  wished  him  to  stay  in  England ;  but  his  affection  for  his 
own  country  induced  him  to  return  to  Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  a 
large  fortune  and  was  universally  esteemed,  and  where  he  died  in  1660. 
Many  eminent  artists,  especially  Steenwyck  and  Kierings,  got  him  io 
pahit  the  figures  in  their  works.  The  genuine  pictures  of  Poelemburg 
are  extremely  scarce;  but  his  diseiple,  Jean  vao-der  lis  imitated  Lis 
manner  with  such  sucoess  that  his  paintings  are  often  taken  for  works 
of  his  master.  There  are  some  good  examples  of  his  pencil  in  private 
collections  in  this  country. 

POQOIO.    [BBAOOiOLiNr,  Poggio.] 

rOILLY,  FRAN9OIS,  a  distinguislied  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Abbbville  in  1622.  He  was  the  pupil  of  P.  Daret,  and  studied  some 
time  in  Rome.  He  adopted  the  somewhat  hard  style  of  engraving  of 
Bloemart  in  direct  cross-lines,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful : 
his  drawing  also,  which  is  quite  correct,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  his 
finely  executed  engravings.  Though  PoiUy's  style  is  verv  laborious, 
there  are  about  400  prints  which  bear  his  name,  in  which  however  he 
was  of  couiae  assisted  by  his  pupils.  His  master-piece  is  the  print 
from  Mignard's  oelebrated  picture,  now  lost,  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo 
administering  the  Sacrament  to  the  Afilanese  attacked  with  the  Plague. 
▲  catalogue  of  bis  prints  was  published  by  R.  Hecquet  in  1759;  it 
comprises  several  after  Rafikelle,  including  the  Vierge  au  Berceau, 
La  Vierge  au  Linge,  the  large  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre,  and  other 
Holy  Families  by  Raffaelle.  Poilly  died  at  Paris  in  1698.  His 
brother  Nicholas  and  nephew  Jean  Biiptiste  Poilly  were  likewise 
distinguished  engravers. 

POIBSON,  SIMEON  DENIS,  was  bom  June  lilst  1781,  in  an 
bumble  station,  and  was  admitted  in  1798  a  pupil  of  the  iicole  Poly- 
technique.  M.  Fourcy,  in  his  history  of  this  school,  records  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  student,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  attraeted 
the  notice  of  Lagrange  by  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  demon- 
strating the  binomiid  theorem,  which  the  latter  read  publicly  to  the 
class,  and  announced  his  intention  of  abiding  by  it  for  the  future. 
Poisson  never  held  any  political  situation,  or  took  public  share  in 
anything  but  education.  In  1828  he  was  baron,  ofiioer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  rspetiteur-adjoint  and  peruianent  examiner  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of 
the  Academy  of  Seienoea.    He  died  April  25  th  1840. 

As  far  as  so  few  words  can  go,  it  may  be  said  that  the  labours  of 
Poisson  were  directed  to  the  introduction  of*  the  use  of  definite 
integrals  into  all  brauohea  of  mathematical  physics,  and  the  extension 
of  the  various  branches  by  their  means.  There  is  nothing  out  of 
wbioh  to  make  a  popular  reputation ;  the  sucocsses  of  Poisson  are  dl 
purely  mathematical^  and  none  but  the  mathematioiau  can  m  much 
as  uuderatand  the  description  of  them. 

1  he  greater  part  of  tbe  writings  of  Poisson  are  contained  in  various 
periodicals,  particularly  the  Memoira  of  the  Institute,  the  Journal  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  the  'Annales  des  Mathdmatiques,'  the  *Con- 
naiisanoe  des  Terns,*  &o.,  4o.  There  is  hardly  any  subject  on  wbioh 
they  do  not  treat,  and  almost  always  with  decided  success;  electricity, 
magnetism,  heat,  gases,  capillary  attraction,  gravitation,  the  pendulum, 
fto.,  Ac,  ara  titles  each  of  which  suggests  to  the  well*informed 
mathematioian  of  our  time  the  memory  of  some  ably-wiltten  paper  by 
Poisson.  His  object  was  to  leave  no  branch  of  physics  unexplored 
by  aid  of  the  new  and  powerful  methods  of  investigation  which  a 
school  yet  more  modern  than  that  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  had  added 
to  the  pure  mathematieSL  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  began  to 
collect  hia  scattered  memoirs  into  separate  works,  with  the  additions 
which  his  subsequent  reseerches  had  given. 

Poissou's  separate  works  are— 1,  *  Traits  de  M^canique,*  Paris,  1811, 
9  vols,  fivo  I  second  edition,  Paris,  1888,  S  vols.  8vo.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  best  elemenUry  work  on  a  branch  of  mathematical  physios  which 
fcxist««  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  modem  analysis. 


An  English  student  should  read  it  with  some  of  our  own  writers,  who 
abound  in  examples.  2,  'Nouvelle  Thtorie  de  I'Aotion  Capillsire,' 
Paris,  1881,  4 to.  The  principal  distinction  between  this  theory  and 
that  of  Laplace,  physically  speaking,  is  the  consideration  of  the  varia- 
tion of  density  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  tbe  capillary  column 
of  fluids  8,  *  Th^orie  Math^atique  de  la  Chaleur,'  Paris,  1835,  4to. 
The  data  from  which  Poisson  starts  are  derived  from  the  experimentB 
on  the  nature  of  heat  made  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Fourier,  his 
great  predecessor  in  this  branch  of  the  subjeot.  4,  '  Recherohes  sur 
k  Probability  des  Jugemens  en  Mati^re  CrimlneUe  et  en  Matiftre 
Civile/  Paris,  1887,  4to.  This  is»  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  tbe  theory  of 
probabilities,  with  especial  reference  to  its  application  to  matters  of 
evidence,  particularly  of  the  judicial  kind. 

POLE,  REGINALD,  the  celebrated  Cardial,  was  bom  in  1500. 
He  was  of  very  illustrious  descent  on  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward  IV., 
and  cousin-german  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry  Vll.  and  mother  ef 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  received  an  education  such 
as  was  given  to  those  who  were  destined  to  high  stations  in  the  church, 
being  placed  when  a  ohild  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Shene,  from 
whence  )\e  was  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had 
the  ben^t  of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Linacre.  As  sarly  as 
1525,  he  was  made  13.A.,  admitted  into  deaccn^s  orders,  and,  when 
only  nineteen,  was  made  dean  of  Wimbome  and  dean  of  Exeter. 

About  1520  be  went  abroad  to  punue  his  studies  in  an  Italian  uni- 
versity, visiting  Padua  for  that  purpose.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1625,  when  he  was  received  by  the  king  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
rank  and  eminent  attaiuments.  But  the  gaietiea  of  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  fewer  charms  for  him  than  the  opportnniti<M  for 
seclusion  and  study  which  were  afforded  by  the  raonasteiy  at  Bheae, 
to  which  he  retii-ed.  When  however  the  king  had  resolved  on  divorcing 
bis  queen  and  acting  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  Pols  pre- 
sented a  strenuous  opposition,  and  wrote  his  famous  treaUfle  'Pro 
Uuitate  Ecclcsiastioa.'  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  king, 
who  withdrew  his  pension,  deprived  him  of  his  preferments,  sod  pro- 
cured that  he  should  be  attainted  &  parliament.  Tiiere  is  little  doubt 
indeed  that  Pole  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  which  befel  Mora 
and  Fisher,  had  he  not  withdrawn  himself  from  England  and  the 
reach  of  the  king.  As  it  was  his  elder  brother  waa  put  to  death,  and 
his  mother,  the  old  Countess  ^  Salisbury,  was  executed,  both  on  the 
poorest  and  weakest  pretenoea. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  and  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  Pole  lived  abroad.  In  proportion  as  he  was  hated  by  the 
king,  he  was  cherished  by  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  gardinal, 
employed  on  several  important  embassies,  and  was  in  fast  his  prin- 
cipal adviser  touching  all  matten  which  affected  the  spiritual 
atlain  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  touching  the  Reformation  gene- 
rally. On  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IIL  in  1549,  he  narrowly  misled 
being  elected  to  tbe  popedom.  Failing  in  this,  he  ratired  to  a  convent 
near  Verona,  where  he  continued  till  the  accession  of  Msry  to  the 
English  throne,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite  the  English 
nation  to  tbe  Romish  church. 

He  re-appeared  in  his  native  country  at  the  veiy  beginning  of  the 
reign,  coming  as  legate  from  the  Roman  see,  with  full  power  to  absolvs 
the  nation,  and  receive  it  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  As  is  well  known  the  re-union  was  effeoted.  Then  began  the 
cruel  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  heretics,  which  have 
made  the  reign  of  Mary  so  infamous  in  the  English  annals.  How  ht 
Cardinal  Pole  was  implicated  in  tbe  guilt  of  those  unjustifitibls 
severities,  is  one  of  the  points  in  his  Ufa  on  whioh  different  opinions 
will  be  entertained  by  those  who  study  with  attention  the  histoiy  of 
that  period.  It  is  certain  that  be  had  great  iofiuence  in  the  ooaneils 
of  that  reign,  and  that  he  accepted  the  arehbishoprio  of  Canterbuiy 
when  Craumer  was  put  to  death.  At  the  same  time,  the  apparent 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  and  the  general  mildness  of  his  diapoiition 
would  almost  forbid  \is  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  a  party  to  tbe 
dreadful  severities  of  that  period. 

Besides  the  high  dignity  of  primate,  he  was  made  ohaBoellor  of  both 
the  universities,  whieh  he  visited  by  his  oommissionerj.  If  sny  man 
could  have  done  it,  he  would  have  efieotad  the  entire  ravenal  of  the 
measures  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  had  the  life  of  the  que«n 
been  prolonged:  but  her  reign  was  short}  she  died  in  1558,  and. 
by  a  singular  coincidenoe,  Pole  himself  died  about  16  hours  after  her, 
November  18,  1658. 

FO'LEMO  {nokifuw),  the  name  of  ■eveml  Qreek  writers,  cf  whom 
the  meat  important  are» 

1.  PoLBMO,  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  Philostratos,  who  susoseded 
Xenoorates  as  tbe  bcfid  of  the  Old  Academy  about  B.O.  815.  (Diog. 
Laiirt.,  iv.  16.)  He  died  in  b.o.  270,  and  was  succeeded  by  Crntea 
Polemo  wrote  several  works  (Diog.  Laert,  iv.  30),  whieh  are  referred 
to  by  Cicero  ('Acad.  Qua)8t.,'  ii  40),  but  none  of  them  have  eons 
down  to  us.  Cicero  says  that  Polemo  did  not  diffur  much  ii*om  Ani- 
totle.  CDe  Orai/  iii.  18.)  Zsno  and  Aicesilaa  wera  his  disciplsi. 
(Cic,'Aoad.Qu«Bst,'i.9.)  ^  . 

a.  PoLBMO,  the  sophist,  was  bom  at  Laodioea,  and  was  one  ot  tns 
most  oelebrated  taachers  of  rhetorio  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sud 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius.     He  taught  at  Smymis  and  conferrsd  gi«s« 
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beoefita  upon  th»  towft.  He  died  in  hii  fiilj-dztb  year,  and  it  Mid  to 
have  bean  bariad  aUre  at  bis  own  raquaat^  becawa  be  waa  unable  to 
endure  the  pain  whick  ha  auflvred  fh)m  attaeka  of  the  gout    The 

*  Life  of  Folcmo '  baa  been  Written  at  leogtb  bj  Philoatntua,  who 
mentione  aeTeral  of  bis  worka.  These  however  are  all  loit»  with  the 
ezeaption  of  two  ftoittenU  oratioos,  aiippoBed  to  have  been  spoken  ia 
honour  of  Cynvgima  and  Callimachua,  who  M  iu  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  These  orations  wen  first  published  by  Stephanos,  1667» 
and  afterwards  by  Poui^sinea,  1687)  Toulouie*  The  beat  edition  is  by 
OrsUiua,  8tO|  Leipaig^  1819. 

8.  PoLBMo,  sumaned  PERlBOkT»»  waa  a  natiTe  of  SaoMa  or  Sieyon 
(Atfaen.,  Ti.  p.  %Zi,  d),  and  waa  made  a  eitizen  of  Athens.  (Suidaa, 
*Po]«inOk')  He  lited  about  B.a  200l  A  list  of  hia  works,  whiah 
amount  to  twenty*eiK  in  number,  and  are  principally  on  geographieal 
and  historical  subjectB,  i<i  given  by  Clinton,  in  the  third  volume  of 
hia  '  Fasti  Hellenici,'  p.  614.  None  of  tbeae  have  oome  down  to  us 
entire,  but  the  fragmenta  whiah  are  ettant  have  been  published  under 
the  following  tttie  :  — '  Polemonis  P^ricgete  Fragmeota  collegia 
digetsit^  Notis  atizit,  L.  Preller.  Aeo.  de  Polemonis  Vita  at  Soriptis 
el  de  Uiatoria  atque  arte  Petisgetamm  GommeutaUonea)'  8vo»  Lif^i 
1838. 

PO'LEMO,  the  author  of  a  work  on  physiognomy  which  ia  still 
extant^  of  whose  life  no  partieulArs  are  known.  Aeeording  to  some 
writers  ha  was  an  AtheDinn,  but  Sylbutgiua  (in  '  Pnefat.  ad  Aristot/ 
vol.  vL)  and  Fabrioiua  <*  BibL  Qr^*  roL  iL  p.  170)  consider  his  style  to 
be  too  ineorrect  for  a  native  of  that  oity.  From  aeme  expressiona 
used  by  Polemo  (for  iostanoe,  the  word  ^^k6&vros,  lib.  L,  cap.  6, 
p.  197),  it  seems  probable  that  he  waa  a  Christiao.  is  to  hia  date^  it 
is  only  known  that  he  kuuat  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Origen,  who 
quotea  him  ('  Cont.  Ols^'  lib.  L  p.  fi6).  His  work*  which  appears  to 
have  au£Rired  much  from  the  ignorance  of  transcribece,  ia  divided 
into  two  books.  In  the  irst^  which  oontaint  twenty-tliree  ohaptera. 
after  proviog  the  utility  of  physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the  general 
prificiplea  of  the  aoienoe  j  he  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  head,  of  the 
eolour  of  the  hair,  of  the  forehead,  ^e  eyee^  the  earS)  the  aoeo^  the 
manner  of  breathiug,  the  sound  of  the  voioe^  &a  In  the  seoend 
book,  Whidi  conristo  of  twenty-seven  chapters,  he  goea  on  to  •pi^f 
the  prinoiplee  he  had  before  laid  down,  and  dtsoribea  in  a  Csw  words 
the  oh«noters<of  the  oourageous  man,  the  timid,  the  impudent^  the 
passionate,  the  talkative,  Jbc  The  greater  part  of  hia  obaervatione 
are  very  ridiculous,  but  several  of  them  have  been  borirowed  by 
J.  B.  Porta  and  other  mors  reernt  writein  oa  the  subject  of  physio- 
gnomy. His  Work  waa  fimt  published  by  Oamillua  PetiiseuSi  with 
Elian's  '  Varia  HistoHa'  and  other  woika,  ito,  GrRO%  Homft,  1M8. 
A  Latin  translation  by  Nioolae  Petreius  was  published  with  Mdetiua'a 

*  De  VatuHl  Hominia'  and  other  wotks,  4to>  Yenet,  1662.    There  is 
also  an  edition  of  the  Qraek  text  by  Franc  Monteoneli,  4to,  Mutin*, 
1611  ;  and  it  is  inserted  by  Hylburgiua  in  the  sixth  volume  of  hia  ; 
e«iition  of  Arittotle'a  works^  4to,  Franeof.,  1687.    The  best  edition  ia  | 
that  by  J.  F.  Fiaaaius,  who  baa  ioserted  it  in  his  '  Bcriptores  Physio-  | 
gitomite  Vetefes^*  8vo,  Qr,  and  Lat.,  Altenb^  1780>  mid  baa  added  a 
learned  prefhee  and  notps^  I 

POLEVOY,  NIKOLAY  ALEXIBYICH.oneof  the  few  distinguished 
authors  whom  8iberi%  haa  yH  produced,  waa  bora  on  the  2t2nd  of . 
June  (old  style)  1798,  at  Irkutsk.  His  ialfaer,  who  wm  desoenddl ' 
fkom  aH  adventuroua  family  of  merohsnl%  aettltd  far  tome  genwatioiie 
at  Kutek,  Where  the  names  of  Polevoy  and  Qohkov  are  oxoesaitely 
rommon,  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen^  and  sent  to 
Tobolsk  in  the  emplov  of  a  illation  of  the  name  of  Golikov.  Moat 
of  the  elder  Polevojrs  life  waa  epent  in  oommercial  enterpriaea  !n 
j^beriay  and  at  one  time  he  had  the  prospect  of  making  a  fortune  hf 
establishing  a  new  eompany  for  commerce  with  Rueaian  America,  but 
the  union  of  the  two  old  compOBiea  crushed  the  plan.  In  1608  he  aet 
up  a  manuiaetory  of  earUienware  at  Irkutak,  and  "he  used,"  says  his 
eon,  *'  to  pronoonoe  WiUi  enthuaiaam  the  name  of  Wedgwood."  In 
wtftistiog  in  the  businesa  of  this  manufttetoiy,  and  of  a  brandy  dia- 
tillery  with  ^ich  his  Esther  waa  also  oonnoBled^  the  early  yeara  of 
Polevoy  were  pasted.  He  never  apparently  iweoived  a*y  aahooling; 
be  teamed  to  read  from  an  elder  aiatsr  at  six  yearn  old;  at  eight  he 
used  to  read  aloud  to  hia  mother  novels^  and  to  hia  father  the  Bible 
and  the  'Moscow  Kewa»'  and  ot  ten  he  aianted  hia  father  in  the 
counting-ho«Ba>  and  amused  himself  by  oompeaing  a  aMnuseript 
newephper  in  imiUtion  of  tho  'Moocow  Newa'  (*  Moakovskiya  Vie- 
domoeti ')^  which  fao  eallad  the  '  Asiataa  Newa '(<  Asiyatskiya  Viedd- 
moati ').  The  father  was  in  the  habit  of  bowting  of  his  relation  the 
historian  Oolikov,  who  had  Writlan  a  history  of  Peter  the  Ghneat  in 
thirty  volames,  and  the  boy  formed  the  ainguho*  project  of  writing 
additions  to  a  woit  airaiidy  oa  volnasinouB.  he  ako  tried  hia  hand  nt 
oemposiM  plays^  and  produeed  a  drama^  *The  Marriage  of  the  Tasr 
Alexia  M&hattovioh,'  and  a  tngedy  entitled  'Bhmohe  of  Bourbon.' 
«'  At  laet^"  saya  Polavoy  in  the  autobiography  prsAxed  to  hia '  Oohorki 
Rusakoy  Littemtmvi/  publiilhed  hi  1880)  **I  became  my  father*a 
waking  dictionary  in  geography  and  history,  for  my  aramory  at  that 
time  was  auch  as  I  have  never  mot  with  in  anybody  ebe.  To  learn 
t^  heart  a  whole  tragedy  ooet  me  nothing.  In  a  word,  if  I  must 
deecribe  my  mental  progresa  up  to  the  year  1811,  it  was  thi%  I  had 
renA  nboOft  a  thocMUM  volumes  of  all  kfnda  end  aorta,  and  remembered 
■U  that  I  read  ftom  tlw  Tsrsea  of  Karamrin,  and  the  articles  in  the 


'Courier  of  Sorope'  (a  Bouiaa  Magaxine),  to  the  Chronelogioal 
Tablee  and  the  Bible,  from  whioh  I  could  repeat  whole  ohaptera  by 
hearl  I  was  known  in  the  town  of  Irkutak  as  '  the  wonderful 
boy,'  with  whom  the  governor  himself  used  to  convei»e|  and  the 
director  of  the  grammar-school  to  dispute  as  with  a  learned  man.** 
In  1811  hia  father  resolved  to  leave  Siberia  and  establish  himself  in 
Moscow;  the  son,  who  waa  sent  on  before  him,  then  on  the  first 
occasion  of  his  quitting  Irkutsk,  passed  through  all  Siberia,  saw  a 
play  for  the  ^ret  time  at  the  theatre  of  the  great /air  of  Makariev,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Moacow»  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  theatre  and 
the  bookshops,  wrote  trag«diea  and  romances,  and  was  unwillingly 
recalled  to  business  and  tho  brandy  disiillery  by  the  arrival  of  his 
father.  This  took  place  in  June  1812,  and  botn  business  end  pieasuro 
were  aoon  at  an  end  in  the  devoted  dty,  whaie  the  conflagration  waa 
witnessed  by  father  and  sen  as  fogitivea  from  before  the  army  of 
Napolron  I.  For  a  few  yeara  afterwards  Polevoy  was  almost  in  oonstant 
movement  from  St  Petersburg  to  Irkutak,  and  from  Irkutak  to 
Kursk,  and  his  literary  ardour,  deadened  by  the  reproachea  of  hia 
father,  who  now  wished  him  to  become  a  '  man  of  buaineiS,'  appears 
to  have  been  all  but  extinguished.  It  auddenly  revived  when  he  waa 
about  eighteen,  a  elerk  at  Kursk ;  but  the  main  cause  of  its  renewal 
aooording  to  his  own  aoeount^  was  his  dLioontent  with  his  then  aitua- 
tion  and  ite  limited  prospects,  and  his  conviction  that  in  Russia  ihen 
waa  no  other  way  to  cooaideration  for  a  penon  iu  his  position  but 
through  ieaming  and  literary  auccesa.  Iiimaelf  a,nd  lis  younger 
brother,  Xenophont,  began  to  study  Frauch  and  Qerman  iu  secret^ 
devoting  many  hours  of  the  night  to  thmr  books,  and  the  kuowledge 
of  foi'«^  laaguagea  led  him  into  a  new  world  of  ce;)idiog.  In  1817« 
when  the  Kmperor  Alexander  paid  a  visit  to  Kursk,  Polevoy  sent  to 
the  '  EuaiiaH  Courier '  an  article  deaeriblog  the  event,  and  had  the 
plesaure  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  his  name  in  print  Other  con- 
tributions followed,  the  name  became  known ;  on  a  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg he  was  introduced  to  Zhukovdcy,  Griboyedov,  Qreoh,  and 
Bulgarin,  and  in  1825  he  commenced  at  Moscow  the  publication  of  a 
aagaaine  entitled  the  *Mosco«r  Telegraph.' 

For  the  twenty-one  years  that  followed,  Polevoy  waa  in  incessant 
literary  aotiviiy.  The  '  Mosoow  Telegi-aph '  soon  made  itself  con- 
apicuoua  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  its  reoiarks  on  the  litarature  of 
Ae  day ;  the  eiftmple  was  extensively  followed,  and  the  Bussiaa  Uto* 
rary  hiitoriana  date  a  new  era  in  cciticiun  from  the  articles  of  Polevoy. 
It  waa  naturaUy  supposed  that  the  editor  had  little  spare  time  at  hia 
disposal^  but  the  public  waa  aurprised  to  hear  in  1829  that  he  had 
oompleted  a  histoiy  of  the  iiusaian  nation,  in  12  vols.,  containing  a 
oontinuous  nairative  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rti|;n  of  the 
fimperor  Nioolas*  The  early  volumes  of  this  lustoiy  were  awBailed 
without  mer^  h^  many  who  were  aAtonished  at  the  presumption  of 
its  author  in  me«wring  hims^  with  Karamain,  and  of  «he  twelve 
volumes  only  aix  appeared  in  print,  the  last  in  18d3b  PossiUy  its 
further  pn>grees  may  have  been  ohocked  by  the  censoiahip,  as  the 
*  Mosoow  Telegraph'  waa  thought  too  liberal  in  itatendeuciee,  and 
Kuppreseed  by  the  Kus^ian  goveramentk  This  waa  in  or  about  1835. 
Poliivoy  removed  to  SU  Petembui|f,  and  hia  activity,  instead  of 
elackeniog,  became  greater  than  ever.  "  In  Moscow,"  ai^s  >*ikiteoko, 
in  an  article  on  his  works  in  the  *  Biblioteka  dlya  Chteuiya '  for  1846 
<voL  Ixxvi.),  **Polevoy  waa  a  journalist,  an  hiatoriao,  a  romauoe- 
writer.  In  Si  Petersburg  he  was  both  an  editor  and  a  contributor 
to  several  jonfnals ;  he  eompcaed  romanoea,  talee,  easayi^  tranalationa 
from  Shakapere,  aad  such  a  multitude  of  dramas,  tragedies,  oemedies, 
vaudevilles^  national  faraee,  and  so  on,  that  criticiam  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  foUow  him.  We  do  not  know  what  to  be  most  astonished 
at — ^tbe  number  and  bulk  of  hie  produotiona^  tho  variety  of  tueir 
cbatacter,  or  tho  rafidi^  Hith  whieh  he  threw  thprn  o£"  The 
natuial  result  of  this  riipidity  w«a>  that  the  name  of  Polevoy,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  one  of  the  bcighteat  in  theituanan  literary 
horiaon,  lost  much  of  ite  lustrs^  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  iiis 
reputation  ennk  iaatoad  of  risiagi  He  died  at  St.  Petenbuig^  on  tho 
fiSttd  of  February  1846  (oa)>  after  three  weeks  of  nervous  lever,  and 
it  WM  dedartd  1^  bis  saedioal  attendants  that  hia  eoostatution  waa 
oompletaly  worn  out  by  hie  inosesant  literal^  labomw.  Me  died  in 
poor  cuottmatanoeo,  and  ioft  a  large  family. 

Tho  meet  intereetii^  work  of  Polevoy  is  perimpa  has  'Ochaiki 
Ruaskoy  litteratorul,'  or  'Sk«tchea  of  RuMian  Litemture,'  2  vola.  8vo, 
St.  Petersburg,  1889.  It  coneiete  of  reprints  of  eeleet  oritioal  articloa 
which  had  speared  in  tho  '  Telegraph '  and  elaawhere,  on  Devnhavin, 
Karamain,  Pushkin,  and  odier  of  the  moat  prowineat  names  in 
Russian  literatiira.  The  oeUootion  enUtled  'Dramatic  Woriu  and 
Tranalationaof  K.  A.  Poievegr'  (*  Dramaticheskie  SoobiBeoiya  i  Peio- 
Todui')»  4  volSbk  Stk  Petenbui-g^  1848-48,  compriaes  only  the  more 
popular  of  hia  produotieBa^  aevoral  of  which  enjoyed  a  great  aooosa^ 
in  particttlar  the  'Cxvmdisther  of  the  Aua^ian  Fleet'  (*I>iedushha 
Rttsskago  Flota'),  founded  on  the  hietory  of  the  old  bowt  which  bean 
that  naose^  which  Peter  the  Great  took  as  the  model  tmr  hm  abip- 
boildiog.  The  awthor'e  favourite,  as  he  tells  ue  himeel^  waa  '  Paiaaha 
Siberiaohka*  ('Paraaha  the  Siberian  Girl  ),  founded  on  tho  same 
hietorieid  aneedoto  which  sopplied  Madame  Cettin  with  the  gromid- 
work  of  'Kllnbeth,  or  the  Kxilea  of  Siberia.'  In  another  pli^, 
'  Boldatskoe  Serdtae '  (*  A  Soldaer'a  Heart ')» the  hero  is  his  stiU4ivi^ 
friend  Buigarin  [BuloaboiI,  on  n  real  iBcideBt  in  whose  itf e  i*  hi 
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f<miid6cl.  Poleroy'B  tranilation  of  '  Hamlet,'  wliich  wm  produeed  at 
MoBoow  in  Jannary  1887,  is  UBiunally  close  to  Shakspere;  not  even 
the  Bcene  of  the  graTediggen  is  omitted,  and  the  dialogue  passes  from 
blank  yerse  to  prose,  in  imitation  of  the  original,  but  the  venification 
seems  to  be  &r  from  Bucoessful.  His  '  Life  of  Suvoroy/  or  Snwarrow, 
is  a  Teiy  popular  book  in  Russia.  His  'Life  of  Peter  the  Great' 
(4  vols.,  1848),  is  the  best  biography  of  that  wonderful  man  the 
BuBsians  yet  possess,  and  superior  beyond  all  oomparison  to  the 
tedious  compilation  of  the  authoz's  kinsman  Qolikov.  His  '  Life  of 
Napoleon '  (5  toU.)  was  only  brought  by  himself  to  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  was  finished  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Xenophont  His  '  Stolietie  Rossii '  ('  Century  of 
Kussia '),  or  an  historical  picture  of  Russia  from  1746  to  1845  (2  vols., 
1845),  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  historical  works,  but  it 
contains  passages  of  interest  to  a  European  reader. 

Though  the  **Moscow  Telegraph"  was  suppressed  in  Polevoy's  hands, 
and  its  autbor  is  spoken  of  by  Hertzen  [Hertzbn]  as  having  the 
reputation  of  a  decided  liberal,  bis  patriotism  as  a  Russian  is  one  of 
the  qualities  which  most  forcibly  strike  the  attention  of  a  foreigner. 
"Rusria,"  he  exclaims  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work, "  is  not  a  shape- 
lees  mass  like  the  Roman  empire,  not  violently  put  together  like  the 
dominions  of  Napoleon,  not  scattered  over  &e  whole  world  like  the 
British  sovereignty,  the  three  examples  of  vast  empires  composed  of 
different  and  various  parts,  brought  together  in  one  mass. ....  Russia 
like  the  ocean  dashes  on  the  shores  that  surround  it,  and  what  its 
waves  have  covered  becomes  its  incontestable  dominion — no  human 
force  shsll  tear  from  it  its  subject  provinces."  **  Assuming  the  title  of 
Emperor  in  place  of  that  of  Tzar,  moving  the  capital  from  Moscow 
to  8t.  Petersburg,  shaving  beards  and  shortening  caftans,  altering 
manners,  customs,  and  laws, it  was  after  all  from  the  original  elements 
of  the  Russian  empire,  from  the  Russian  mind  and  the  Russian  soil 
that  Peter  the  Great  reconstructed  Russia.  He  still  remained  a  Russian 
sovereign,  and  his  subject,  though  fraternising  with  the  German, 
remained  a  Russian  man.  With  his  decided  tendencies  towards 
western  Europe,  it  was  impossible  that  something  superfluous  should 
not  find  admission,  that  traces  of  it  should  not  remam  till  even  now, 
but  they  are  perishing  and  will  perish,  as  the  GaJlidsms  die  out  of  our 
Rusitian  tongue.*'  .  .  .  "And  sixty  millions  of  a  nation  like  this,  fastened 
togtrtiier  by  one  power  and  inspired  with  faith  in  that  power,  are 
directed  by  a  single  will,  and  acknowledge  that  will  as  sacred.  What 
will  not  these  sixty  millions  do?  The  future  belongs  to  us.  Whence 
otherwise  comes  the  fear  with  which  we  inspire  Europe  and  the  West, 
the  fear  from  which  it  atrives  to  reassure  itself  by  calumnies  against  us. 
Qbis  fear  takes  its  riae  fr^m  a  consciousness  which  is  not  the  conscioua- 
ness  of  strength,  from  a  feeling  different  from  that  of  hope  in  the 
future,  on  which  we  Russians  look  with  such  boldness  and  such  faith." 

*  PoLETOT,  XxvoPBOKT  Alexieyioh,  a  youngcr  brother  of  Nikolay, 
was  a  bookseller  at  Moscow,  and  is  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  the 
author  of  some  works  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  '  Michael  VasHe- 
vich  Lomonosov'  (2  vols.  Moscow,  1836),  a  novel  founded  on  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  Russian  author  whose  name  it  bears.  [Lomonosov.] 
The  book  is  reviewed  at  some  length  by  his  brother  in  the  '  OcherkL' 

POLI,  JOSEPH  XAVIKR,  was  bom  at  Molfetta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  1746.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Padua,  under 
the  celebrated  Facciolati ;  he  was  also  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Mor- 
gagni,  and  fellow>student  with  Scarpa,  with  whom  he  studied  anatomy 
and  medidnei  On  the  termination  of  bis  education  he  entered  the 
army,  and  his  scientific  and  literary  acquirements  becoming  known  to 
Ferdinand  L,  he  appointed  him  in  1776  professor  of  military  geography 
at  Naples.  The  king  also  sent  him  into  France,  Germany,  Englanc^ 
and  Holland,  to  visit  the  different  foreign  military  academies.  During 
his  travels  he  became  acquainted  with  many  eminent  scientific  men  in 
the  countries  i^hich  he  paesed  through.  In  England  he  met  witb 
Herschel,  Banks,  and  John  Hunter,  and  he  acquired  much  information 
from  Hunter  on  comparative  anatomy  and  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
specimens  in  natural  history.  While  in  London  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy  at  Naples,  and  he  afterwards 
undertook  the  ofiBoe  of  tutor  to  the  hereditary  prince,  and  became 
director  of  the  military  academy  at  Naples.  He  always  highly 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  accom- 
panied them  to  Sicily  during  the  F^nch  rovolutionaiy  war.  He  died 
at  Naples,  April  7, 1825. 

Though  he  successfully  cultivated  other  branches  of  science  and 
literature.  Poll  owes  his  celebrity  to  his  researches  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  natural  history:  his  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  study  of  the  testaceous  MolUuca,    While  travelling  in  Italy 
and  abroad  he  formed  a  very  fine  collection  of  shells,  which  was 
purchased  of  him  by  the  Neapolitan  government    He  determined 
however  to  be  something  more  than  a  simple  conchologist,  and  dili- 
gently investigated  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animals  that 
inhabit  the  shells,  which  had  hitherto  almost  escaped  attention.    The 
results  of  his  labours  were  published  in  a  splendid  work  denominated 
'Testacea  utriusque  Siciliss  eorumque  Historia  et  Anatome,'  folio,  | 
Parma.    Two  volumes  appeared  in  1792-95,  illustrated  with  89  beauti-  i 
fnl  plates  engraved  on  steel.     These  contain  the  multivalved  and  ! 
Hvalved  Tettaeea,  and  cost  the  autbor  twelve  years  of  research.    The  , 
third  Tolume,  embradng  the  univalves,  was  delayed  by  the  political ' 


troubles  with  whicii  thd  country  was  agitated;  and  though  nearly 
completed,  was  not  published  until  1826,  after  the  death  of  the  author: 
it  contains  18  plates,  making  57  in  alL  This  sumptuous  work  is  aa 
remarkable  for  the  value  of  the  text  as  the  beanty  of  the  plates.  The 
structure,  habits,  locality,  and  mode  of  capture  of  the  different 
molluscs  inhabiting  the  southern  ooasts  of  Italy  are  accurately 
described ;  as  well  as  the  form,  colour,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
shells  in  which  they  are  contained.  PoU  discovered  many  new  and 
interesting  anatomical  and  physiological  facts,  as  well  as  new  genera 
and  species ;  and  his  descriptions  are  mostly  very  accurate.  He  fell 
however  into  some  errors,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  of  miataking 
the  nerves  of  these  animals  for  lymphatics.  The  first  discovery  of 
the  nervous  system  of  the  Te8t<icea  is  due  however  to  Poll,  though  be 
mistook  its  nature.  He  also  wrote  several  works  on  geography,  and 
some  Italian  poems. 

POLIDORO.    [Caravagoio,  Polidoro  d.c] 

POLIGNAC,  MELCHIOB,  CARDINAL  DE,  was  bom  at  Puy  in 
Languedoo  in  1661,  of  an  illustrious  family,  studied  at  Paris,  and  took 
holy  orders  in  1689.  He  accompanied  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  to  Rome, 
and  was  employed  as  a  negociator  to  settle  some  differences  between 
France  and  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693 
as  ambassador  to  Poland,  where,  after  the  death  of  John  Sobieski  in 
1696,  he  contrived  to  have  Fran9oi8  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti, 
proclaimed  King  of  Poland  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.  But 
another  party  proclaimed  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.  [Auouaros  II.] 
Louis  XIV.,  being  displeased,  recalled  the  Abb^  de  Polignac,  and 
banished  him  to  his  abbacy  at  Booport,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
writing  his  poem  in  refutation  of  Lucretius.  Being  recalled  to  court 
after  some  years,  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1706,  auditor  of 
the  rota  at  Rome.  In  1709  he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1710  he 
was  sent  to  Holland  to  negociate  the  general  peace.  He  was  one  of 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht.  In  1713  he 
was  named  cardinal  In  1724  he  went  to  Rome  as  minister  of  Frsnoe. 
In  1782  he  returned,  and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1741. 
Cardinal  Polifs^ao  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  that  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 
(*Eloge  du  Cardinal  de  Polignac,'  Paris,  1742.)  His  Latin  poem, 
'Anti-Lucretius^  sive  de  Deo  et  Natura  libri  novem,'  Paris,  1754,  is  a 
refutation  of  the  system  of  Lucretius,  and  intended  as  a  demonstration, 
from  evidence  afifbrded  by  the  works  of  the  creation,  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  maker  and  regulator  of  all  things.  Some  of 
the  descriptions  are  very  fine.  The  ninth  book  was  left  unfinished  by 
the  author,  and  the  whole  poem  was  not  published  till  after  bis  death. 
The  'Anti-LuCretins'  has  been  translated  into  F^nch  and  Italian. 

POLIZIA'NO,  or  POLITIA'NUS^  ANGELO,  bom  at  Montepul- 
oiano  in  Tuscany,  in  1454,  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Ambrogini,  a 
doctor  of  law.  In  after-life  he  dropped  hie  paternal  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Polixiano,  from  his  native  town  Mons  Politianus. 
Lorenao  de  Medici  took  care  of  his  education,  placed  him  under  good 
preceptors,  and  provided  for  all  his  wants.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  clerical  orders,  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  and  was  made 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  was  entrusted  by  Lorenao 
with  the  education  of  his  children,  as  well  as  with  the  care  of  his 
Hbraiy  and  odlection  of  antiquities,  and  he  was  his  guest  and  oom- 
panion  for  the  remainder  of  his  lifa  Poliziano  had  studied  Latin 
under  Cristoforo  Landino,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Tbeesalonica, 
and  philosophy  under  Ficino  and  Argyropulus  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Florence,  a 
chair  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation.  He  wrote  scholia  and 
notes  to  many  ancient  authors — Ovid,  Catullus,  Statins^  Suetonius, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  the  '  Scriptures  Histories  Augustso ; '  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  history  of  Herodian,  the  manual  of  Kpictetus, 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  some  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  other 
works  from  the  GreeL  The  '  Miscellanea '  of  Poliziano,  published  at 
Florence  in  1489,  consist  chiefly  of  observations  he  had  made  on  the 
ancient  authors,  whi(di  he  arranged  for  the  press  at  the  request  of 
Lorenzo.  Morula  made  an  attempt  to  depreciate  this  work,  which  led 
to  an  angry  controversy  between  the  two  scholars,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Morula  died.  Politianus  had  also  a  violent  controversy  with 
Bartolomeo  Scala,  in  which  the  two  disputants  abused  each  other  in 
Latin,  according  to  the  custom  of  scholars  in  those  times. 

Poliziano  waa  conceited  and  vain,  and  vety  irritable^  and  his  temper 
led  him  into  on  unbecoming  altercation  with  Madonna  Clarice^ 
Lorenzo's  wife^  because'  she  interfered  in  the  education  of  hor  child- 
ren, a  thing  which  Poliziano  seemed  to  think  preposterous  in  a 
woman ;  and  at  last  his  behaviour  to  her  was  so  impertinent  that 
she  turned  him  out  of  her  house  in  the  country,  and  ahe  wrote  to 
her  husband  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  ahe  had  done. 
Lorenzo,  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  offended  woman 
and  the  irascible  sdiolar  was  impracticable,  gave  Poliziano  apartments 
in  one  of  his  houses  at  Fieaole,  where  he  wrote  his  Latin  poem  '  Ruo- 
ticus.'  During  Lorenzo's  last  illness,  Poliziano  attended  the  death- 
bed of  his  patron,  who  gave  him  tokens  of  his  lasting  affection. 
Poliziano  wrote  an  affecting  monody  on  Lorenzo's  death,  and  not  long 
after  died  himself,  in  September  1494,  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  waa 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marco,  agreeably  to  his  reouest.  Joviua 
a^d  others  have  told  seventl  improbable  storisB  sa  to  the  immediate 
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cause  of  hifl  death.    (  ComiaDi,  'Seooli  della  Leiieratara  Italiana; 
RoBcoe,  'Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici') 

The  other  works  of  PoHziano  are — 1, '  Panepistemon,'  in  which  he 
describes  a  category  .of  all  the  various  branche*  of  human  know- 
ledge; 2, '  Sylva>/  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  short  Latin  poems ;  8,  his 
Italian  poetry,  especially  his  poem  on  the  Qioetra,  or  tournament  of 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  which  is  much  admired.  He  also  wrote  the 
'  Orfeo/  which  is  considered  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  opera,  or 
Italian  musical  dramiL  His  Latin  works,  including  twelve  books  of 
Letters,  were  published  at  Paris,  folio,  1512. 

POLLA'JUOLI,  ANTONIO  and  PIERO,  two  distinguished  Floren- 
tine painters  and  sculptors  of  the  16th  century ;  they  were  the  sons 
of  Jaoopo  del  PoUajuolo.  Pjebo  was  the  pupil  of  Andrea  del  Gas- 
tagno;  AiTTONio  was  the  more  distinguished;  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Lorenzo  Qhiberti,  and  assisted  him  in  the  celebrated  gates  of  the 
baptistery  of  San  Giovanni ;  he  became  also  a  famous  goldsmith,  and 
was  as  such  without  a  superior  in  Florence;  Maso  Finiguerra  was 
his  contemporary.  The  two  brothers  generally  eiecuted  their  paint- 
ings together;  the  best  of  them,  says  Yasari,  is  the  '  Martyrdom  of 
St  Sebastian,'  painted  in  1475,  in  the  church  de'  Servi  at  Florence  :  it 
is  engraved  in  the  *  Etruria  Pittrice '  of  Lastri.  Antonio  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  artist  who  studied  the  dead  subject  for  the  pur- 
poses of  design.  Antonio  PoUajuolo  was  invited  to  Rome  in  1484, 
after  the  death  of  Siztus  IV.,  by  Innocent  VIIL,  and  he  made  the 
monuments  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  of  Innocent  VIII. ;  that  of  Sixtus,  in 
1498,  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  St  Peter*s ;  the 
monument  of  Innocent  is  also  in  St.  Peter's.  Antonio  was  also  a 
medalist  and  he  engraved  three  or  four  plates,  which  are  extremely 
scarce  The  brothers  both  died  in  1498 :  Antonio  was  bom  about 
1480  :  Piero  five  years  later. 

POLLAJUOLO,  SIMONE  DEL,  or  SIMON  MASI,  a  distrnguiihed 
architect  commonly  called  II  Cronaca,  from  his  ability  in  relating 
stories,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1454.  He  was  related  to  Antonio  del 
PoUajuolo,  and  lived  with  him  some  time  at  Rome.  He  is  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  one  of  the  most  soUd  and  im- 
posing buUdings  of  Flocence ;  it  was  commenced  in  1489  by  Benedetto 
da  Maiano,  but  was  completed  by  Cronaca,  and  the  great  cornice  or 
entablature  and  the  court  in  the  interior  are  from  the  designs  of 
Cronaca.  The  iron-work  and  the  beautiful  lanterns  are  by  Niccolo 
Grosso,  commonly  called  Caparra,  a  nickname  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  on  account  of  his  always  persisting  in 
being  paid  before  he-  deUvered  his  work ;  Caparra  signifies  deposit  or 
advance-money.  Grosso  was  the  mpst  celebrated  smith  of  his  time. 
Cronaca  buUt  also  the  great  councU-haU  for  the  Signoria  of  Florence, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Vasari;  the  church 
of  San  Miniato  al  Monte,  the  convent  Dei  Servi,  and  the  Sacristy  of 
Santo  Spirito.    He  was  a  follower  of  Savonarola :  he  died  in  1509. 

PO'LLIO,  CAIUS  ASrNIUS^  was  born  B.a  76,  and  appears  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  famUy  of  no  great  consequence.  (Veil. 
Pater.,  ii.  128.)  He  is  called  by  CatuUus  a  Marrudoian,  and  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  Herius  Aeinius,  who  commanded  the  Mar- 
rucini  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  was  kiUed  in  battle.    (Livy, '  Epit,'  73.) 

We  first  read  of  Pollio  as  the  pubUc  accuser  of  C.  Cato  (B.a  54), 
who  was  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  (Tao., '  Diid. 
de  Orat,'  34 ;  Cic,  *  Ad  Att,'  iv.  16,  16, 17.)  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  PoUio  took  the  side  of 
Ca»ar,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Pint, 
*  C»f*.,'  32.)  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Csssar,  under^  the  command 
of  Curio,  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Curio  by  Juba, 
he  eecaped  with  a  few  of  the  forces  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica, 
and  thence  passed  over  to  Italy  to  join  Ccesar.  (Appian, '  De  Bell. 
Civ.,'  L  45,  46.)  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  PharsaUa  (Plut, 
'Pomp./  72)  and  two  years  afterwards  (B.a  46)  he  accompanied 
CsDsar  into  Africa  and  Spain^  and  on  the  return  of  Csesar  to  Italy 
appears  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  fourteen  prs&tors  who  were 
appointed  by  Cse^ar  at  that  time.  (Dramann,  *  Geschichte  Roms.,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  6.  Pollio  probably  did  not  retum  to  Italy  with  Ceesar,  since 
we  find  him  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  45)  acting  as  Csesai^s  legatus 
in  Spain,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against  Seztus  Pompeius.  (Die, 
zlv.  10;  Veil  Pater.,  ii.  73.)  On  the  death  of  Cesar  (B.a  44),  he 
appears,  if  his  letters  to  Cicero  contain  his  real  sentiments  ('Ad  Fam.,' 
z.  31,  32,  33),  to  have  been  inclined  to  support  the  senatorial  party; 
but  after  Octavianus  united  himself  to  Antony,  PoUio  no  longer 
hesitated  to  support  the  latter.  He  soon  afterwards  received  from 
Antony  the  govemment  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and 
was  nominated  by  the  triumvirs  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  B.O.  40. 
During  his  consulship,  Virgil  addressed  to  him  the  fourth  Eclogue. 
In  the  following  year  PolHo  was  sent  by  Antony  against  the  Dalma- 
tians, whom  he  conquered,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
He  appears  to  have  retired  about  this  time  from  pubUo  afibirs.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony^  and  when 
asked  by  the  former  to  accompany  him  to  the  Actian  war,  he  declined 
doing  so  on  account  of  his  early  fiiendahip  with  Antony.  He  died 
A.]>.  4,  at  his  Tusculan  villa.    (CUnton, '  Fast  HeU.') 

PolUo  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
also  the  author  of  several  works  which  were  greatly  praised  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fine  collection  of 
andsnt  statues.    (PUtiy, '  Hist  Kat,'  zzzvi  i,  S  6.>    He  founded  the 


first  pubHo  library  at  Rome,  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine.  (I8id.,*0rig.,'  vi  5;  Ovid.'Trist,'  iii  1,  71;  Mart,  'Epig.,' 
zii.  3,  5.)  He  Uved  on  intimate  terms  with  VirgU  and  Horace,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  dedicated  to  him  the  first  ode  of  his  second 
book.  He  was  a  poet»  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  and  his  poetry, 
and  more  especially  his  tragedies,  if  we  can  trust  the  suspicious  testi- 
mony of  Virgil  (' Ed.,'  iii.  86;  vuL  10)  and  Horace  (*Carm.,'iL  1, 
^•12;  'Sat,'  i  10,  42),  were  far  above  the  common  standard.  His 
history  of  the  civil  wars,  which  was  comprised  in  seventeen  books,  is 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  several  of  the  andent  writers,  (Plut, '  Cm,/ 
46;  Suet,  'C8ss.,'^0;  Appian,  ii.  82:  Taa,<Ann.,'  iv.  34.)  His  ora- 
tions are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Quintilian,  but  his  style  is  con- 
demned as  deficient  in  clearness  and  ease.  (Quint,  'Inst  Orat,' 
z.  1;  compare  Taa,  'Dial  de  Orat,'  21;  Senea,  'Ep.,'  16.)  Pollio 
also  appears  to  have  written  criticisms  on  the  works  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  have  attacked  them  in  a  very  severe  manner. 
He  found  great  fault  with  the  orations  of  Cicero  (Quint, '  Inst  Orat,' 
zii  1),  and  said  that  the  'Commentaries'  of  Ceosar  were  deficient  in 
historical  accuracy.  (Suet,  '  Cses.,'  56.)  He  remarked  a  kind  of 
Patavinity  in  the  style  of  Livy  (Quint, '  Inst  Orat,'  viii.  1 ;  L  5),  and 
appears  to  have  censured  Saliust  for  the  use  of  andent  words  and 
modes  of  ezpression.  (Suet,  'De  Clar.  Gram.,'  c.  10.)  AU  his 
writings  are  lost,  with  the  ezception  of  a  few  letters  to  Cicero. 
PCKLLIO,  TRBBE'LLIUa  [Adoubta  Historia.] 
POLLOK,  ROBERT,  waa  bom  at  Muirhouse,  m  the  parish  of 
Eaglesham,  in  Renf^wshire,  in  1799.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  foUowed  the  course  of  theological  education 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  charge  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  of 
which  he  became  a  licentiate  in  1827.  Just  before  he  received  Us 
Ucence,  he  had  finished  the  poem  on  which  his  literary  reputation 
rests,  *  The  Course  off  Time.'  A  work  so  ambitious,  from  the  hands 
of  a  country  student  attached  to  a  smaU  body  of  dissenters,  was  not 
likely  to  find  a  patron  among  publisherB.  It  happened  to  be  shown  to 
Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  curiodty,  and  he  recognising  in 
it  great  poetic  power,  it  was  published  on  his  recommendation  by  Mr. ' 
BlackwGKid,  of  Edinburgh,  and  speedily  passed  through  several  editions. 
It  was  a  novelty  in  the  class  of  evangeUcal  religious  literature  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  besides  pleasing  tho»e  who  are  partial  to  tiiat  dass  of 
religious  literature,  it  was  a  boon  to  many  who  are  inclined  to  read 
religious  books,  but  are  repulsed  by  their  general  dryness  and  insi- 

Sidity,  whUe  it  was  warmly  admired  by  the  Uterary  world  at  large, 
[r.  PoUok's  partial  admirers  ezpeoted  for  him  a  place  on  a  levd  with 
MUton.  After  the  novdty  of  such  a  phenomenon  had  howerer  passed 
ofi;  the  book  became  neglected  by  purely  literary  readers ;  and  at  this 
day  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  estimated  too  highly  by  the  religious,  and 
perhaps  too  insignificantly  by  th^  literary  world.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  power,  but  meagre  fanoy.  It  has  a  condderable  amount  of  sen- 
timent deeply  tinged  with  religious  asceticism.  Many  sentiments  are 
spun  out  or  repeated,  and  the  interest  frequently  flags.  PoUok's 
mind  was  evidentiy  imbued  with  'Paradise  Lost^'  and  he  follows 
Milton  often  to  the  verge  of  direct  imitation.  Before  the  publication 
of  bis  poem  this  interesting  young  man  had  undermined  his  constitu- 
tions by  ezoessive  mental  labour,  and  he  scarcely  lived  to  see  its 
success.  On  the  recommendation  and  through  the  assistance  of  Ids 
friends  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Italy.  The  disease  had 
however  made  too  great  progress  to-  admit  of  his  leaving  Britain,  and 
he  died  near  Southampton  on  the  15th  of  September,  1827. 

PoUok's  earliest  productions— 'H den  of  the  Ulen,'  'Ralph  Gemmell,' 
and  '  The  Perticcuted  FamUy ' — ^were  in  prose,  and  were  issued  anony- 
mously. They  have  been  republished  with  his  name  in  one  volume, 
entitled  '  Tales  of  the  Covenanters,'  and  have  passed  through  four 
editions.  A  very  inadequate  memoir  of  PoUok,  by  his  brother,  with 
extracts  from  his  correspondence,  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood,  who  have  also  just  issued  (1857)  a  bMutifuUy-iUustrated 
edition  (the  twenty-first)  of  the  '  Course  of  Time.' 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUS,  whose  real  name  is  Polydeuoes  (JUoXvfie^s), 
a  celebrated  grammarian  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  was  bom  at  Naucratis 
in  Kgypt^  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  well  educated  by  his  fkther,  and  afterwards  received  instruc- 
tion from  Adrian  the  sophist  He  was  a  favourite  with  M.  AureUus 
and  his  son  Commodus,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  appdnted 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.    He  died  at  the  age  of  flfty-dght 

PoUuz  wrote  several  works,  aU  of  which  have  been  lost  except  his 
'  Onomasticon.'  The  '  Onomasticon,'  or  Dictionary  of  Greek  words,  is 
not  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  is  divided  aocording  to  subjects, 
and  gives  the  different  Greek  words  which  belong  to  each  subject 
Thus  aU  the  words  relating  to  agriculture  are  classed  by  themselves, 
and  in  the  same  way  aU  words  belonging  to  ships,  carriages,  houses, 
&c,  are  treated  of  separately.  The  work  is  not  merely  a  dry  list  of 
words,  but  contuns  numerous  quotations  from  the  different  Greek 
writers,  and  suppUes  us  with  much  information  relating  to  antiquity, 
of  which  we  must  otherwise  have  been  ignorant  It  is  divided  into 
ten  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  Commodus  during  the  life-time  of 
AureUosi  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Yenioe^  in  1502.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Hemsterhunus^  who  has  annezed  a  valuable  Com- 
mentary, Amst,  1706,  2  vols,  fdio ;  Dindor^  Leipdg^  1824,  5  vols. 
8to  ;  and  Bekker,  Berlin,  1846, 
There  was  also  another  writer  of  the  name  of  Julitii  PoUuz,  who 
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liTed  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of  the  Ghrl«ti«a  era>  and  wrote  a 
^Chronicle/  or  '  Uttiv^rsal  History '  from  the  fdondatiota  of  the  world 
to  the  time  of  Valena  This  work,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  hae 
been  edited  by  Bianooni,  Bonn,  177&,  foiio ;  iind  IIardt|  Munich  and 
Leipsig,  1792,  8to. 

POLO,  MAKCO,  the  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant  named  Nieeolo, 
who  set  off  f^om  Venice  with  his  brother,  in  1250,  for  Constantinoplei 
whence^  baviog  purchased  Talukble  jewels  aud  precious  stones,  he 
Bailed  up  the  Enxine  to  La  Tana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanaia  From 
La  Tana  he  proceeded  inland  to  Bulgar  on  the  Volg%  the  residence  of 
Baiga,  the  khan  of  the  Western  I'aHars,  or  of  Eaptehak,  who  pur* 
chased  his  waree  at  a  Tory  liberal  price.  From  the  residence  of  the 
khan  the  two  Venetiau  travellers  proeeeded  round  the  north  side  of 
the  CaBpi&n  Sea  to  Bokhara,  where  tbey  arrived  ib  1261.  They 
remained  three  years  at  Bokhara,  during  which  titue  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Mongol  language>  and  in  1364  they 
met  an  ambnssador  sent  by  Hulaku,  grandson  of  Giengis,  the  ruler  of 
Persia,  to  Kublai,  the  gn^at  khan  of  the  Mongols^  or  Ehalkhaa,  who 
tuled  over  Tartary  and  China^  Itod  who  resided  at  Kemenfuin  Chineie 
Tartary.  The  two  Veneliahs  agreed  to  Bccomt>any  the  toibaeeader^ 
«nd  arrived  at  Kemenfu  in  the  following  ^ear  (1265).  Kublai  reeeived 
them  well,  aiid  wishing  to  establieh  a  connection  with  the  Westem 
world,  of  which  he  had  only  a  confused  knowledge,  he  commiMioned 
the  two  brothers  Polo  to  pi-oeeed  as  bis  envoys  to  the  pontiff  of  the 
Christians,  requestitig  him,  in  a  letter^  to  send  hlbi  a  hundred  men, 
learned  in  the  various  sciences  and  tots,  to  initruet  his  people;  The 
Polo,  furnished  with  Kublai's  cr(>dentials,  returned  towards  the  West, 
And  arrived  at  the  coast  of  Byria,  whence  they  sailed  for  Venieoi 
which  they  reached  iu  1£G9,  after  an  absenee  of  nineteen  yeaf^ 
Itiocolo  found  his  wife  dead,  but  she  bad  left  him  ft  son,  Maroo^  who 
was  bom  soon  after  bis  departure. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  aUd  the  long  interregnuta 
which  followed,  the  two  Pblo  eouM  not  execute  Kublai  Khan's  oom* 
mission,  and  they  determined  on  retUmieg  to  Tartary^  and  taking 
young  Mareo  with  them.  But  after  they  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
iSyria  they  heard  of  the  election  of  Oregory  X.,  who  was  then  M 
Ptolvmais,  whither  they  repairedi  and  conhrred  With  the  new  pope  on 
the  subject  of  their  mission*  Gregoty  i^poihted  two  Domitaioan  friars 
to  aceompany  them.  They  eet  out  for  the  interior  in  1272,  but  the 
two  friars,  being  frightened  at  the  war  vrhioh  was  l^en  raging  in  Aeift 
between  Sultan  Bibots  the  Mameluke  and  the  king  A  Armenia^ 
declined  prosecuting  their  journey,  and  the  three  Venetians  pToeseded 
alone  through  the  regions  of  Centnl  Aftio.  They  reached  the  court 
and  camp  of  Kublai  KfaaU  in  1275,  where  they  met  with  the  most 
*  favourable  reception.  Kublai  was  eepecially  plettled  with  Marco^  and 
entrusted  him  witii  missions  to  variouto  parte  of  China  and  Indian 
Marco  Polo  was  the  first  European  who  visited  Cbin4  Proper:  he 
made  memoranda  of  what  he  saw  himself,  and  eageriy  ooileoted  ftll  the 
information  that  he  could  obtain  about  those  parts  which  he  did  not 
visit.  In  reading  his  narrative  therefore  a  distincticn  ought  to  be 
made  between  his  own  observatiohB  and  tiioee  which  he  derived  from 
the  report  of  others.  After  a  lapse  of  eevenl  years^  an  ambastador 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  from  Aiigon,  the  ruler  of  Persia, 
who  asked  in  marriage  a  princess  of  Kublai  a  family.  Kublai  dioee  a 
princess  named  Cagatan,  and  prepared  to  send  her  to  Persia  by  »% 
with  Beveral  ambaesadors.  and  a  laige  retinuei  The*  three  Poln 
obtained,  though  not  without  difficulty,  permission  to  form  part  of  the 
emsort.  They  set  out  in  I29I,  traverted  China,  embarked  on  the  coast 
of  Fo-kien,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  inland  of  Formosa,  and  thence 
they  proceeded  through  the  straits  of  Malacca  to  the  island  of  Ceylon^ 
and  thence  to  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  landing  they  proceeded 
to  Teheran,  where  they  found  that  Aiigon  was  dead,  and  some  time 
after,  hearing  also  the  news  of  the  death  of  Kublai,  the  three  Vene> 
tiana  thought  of  returning  home^  and  at  last  anived  at  Venice  in  1295. 
War  was  then  raging  between  Venice  and  Genoa.  Marco  Polo  obtained 
the  command  of  a  galley  forming  part  of  the  squadron  eommanded  by 
Andrea  Dandola,  which  was  defeated  by  the  Genoese  under  Lamba 
Doria,  off  the  island  of  Oursoht  in  the  Adriatic.  Mareo  Polo  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Genoa,  in  his  captivity  he  used  lo  relate  his 
advMiture%  and  was  eageriy  listened  to.  He  sent  to  Venioe  tor  his 
memoranda^  which  he  had  taken  down  during  his  travels^  and  having 
made  acquaintance  with  a  fbilow-prisoner  of  the  name  of  Rusttchellov 
a  native  of  Pisa,  who  had  been  taken,  with  thousands  of  his  oountry- 
men,  in  the  battle  of  Meloria,  he  dtetated  to  him  the  narrative  of  hia 
tiavelB,  end  lent  the  manuscript  to  read  to  tibe  onrious. 

AfW  peace  was  made  between  Geteoa  and  Venice^  Marco  Polo 
returned  home.  Hia  fsther  Kiecolo  wee  still  living,  but  he  died  in 
1316.  Marco's  will  is  dated  1323 ;  but  of  his  last  years  nothing  more 
is  known,  except  that  after  his  return  to  Venioe  he  applied  himself  to 
<»n^t  and  improte  Um  tekt  of  his  narrative,  of  whicdi  it  appears  that 
a  French  translation  wm  made  under  his  direotion,  and  given  by  him 
to  Thibault,  lord  of  Cepoy.  who  wAs  a(>pointed  by  Gatiierine  de 
Courtenay  her  vioargeneral  in  the  posseieions  whidi  stUl  remained  to 
the  Latins  in  the  JSasl  The  woA  is  entitled  'Mareo  Polo,  deUe 
Meravighe  del  Mondo  da  lui  deecritte; '  and  in  other  copies,  '  Delia 
Ooae  dei  Tartari  e  dMl'  Indie  OrientaU ; '  and  in  others,  *  U  Milione  di 
Marco  Polo.'  It  was  inserted  by  Ramttsio  in  his  *  Raooolta  di  Navi- 
gamom  e  Viaggi,'  8  vols,  folio,  Venice^  itffO^     But  the  best  edition 


df  Mano  Polo  is  that  by  Count  Baldelli,  4  vols.  4to,  Floronee.  1827, 
entitled  '  U  Milione  di  Messer  Marco  Polo  Veneaiano,'  with  notes  and 
illustrations,  and  a  biography  of  Polo :  it  is  alto  acoompanitd  by  a 
history  of  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  following  Utle: — 'Storia  delle  Relazioni  Vioendevoli 
deir  Europe  e  dell'  Asia  dalla  Decadenza  di  Roma  fino  alia  Distrusione 
del  Celiffato.'  Baldelli's  work  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  Africa,  drawn 
in  1851,  and  by  another  map  with  all  the  itineraries  of  the  three  Polo 
traced  upon  it.  It  is  altogether  a  work  of  great  research  and  very 
interesting.  For  a  long  time  Polo  was  considered  a  liar  and  not 
worthy  of  confidence.  But  more  accurate  investigations  have  demon- 
strated his  veraoity  in  relating  what  he  saw  himself.  Klaproth,  in 
several  articles  in  the  Freueh  'Asiatio  Journal,'  has  proved  Polo's 
aecuraey  with  regard  to  China.  Polo  s  narrative  was  ot  great  use  to 
the  pope's  missionariea  and  the  Venetian  travellers  who  followed  his 
track  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia ;  and  the  Chiaese  and  Arabian  maps 
which  he  brought  home  encouraged  and  assisted  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gators in  finding  a  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Marsden  has  published  a  translation  of  Maroo  Polo's  narrative,  accom- 
panied by  a  commentary. 

POLYiENUS  was  the  author  of  a  work  ealled  SrparTryii/MiTiini,  or 
Srpartfjr^fMra  ('  Stratagems  of  War '),  in  eight  booka  He  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  lledpecting  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  know  nothing  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  in 
the  introduction  to  his  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  U  Verus.  He  there  says  that  ha  waa  a 
native  of  Maoedonia,  and  at  an  advanced  age  wh&a  he  wrote  hia  book. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  various  stratagems  of  war  from  the 
remotest  times  down  to  his  own,  aud  is  a  compilation  made  without 
any  taste  or  judgment :  it  is  however  not  confined  to  real  atratagems; 
it  contains  Mayings,  apophthegms,  and  many  other  things  which  are 
anything  but  what  Uie  title-page  promises.  But  as  the  author  collected 
his  materials  from  eouroes  which  are  new  lost,  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  preservation  of  many  facts  wl^ch  would  otherwieo  be 
unknown  to  us,  though  it  is  evident  in  many  passages  that  Pol^asnua 
must  have  mieuuderstood  or  misrepresented  his  authorities.  His  style 
is  rhetorical,  but  notwithstanding  its  numerous  solecisms  and  erron, 
it  is  better  than  that  of  many  other  writer^  of  the  same  age.  The  first 
edition  of  Polyamns  w«s  puUished  by  Casaabonus  at  Lyon  in  1589. 
The  best  edition  Is  that  by  Coraes,  Parisi  1809.  Polyssnus  has  been 
ti^iinslated  into  English  by  Ri  Shepherd,  4 to,  London,  1793 ;  and  into 
German  by  Seybold,  in  SL  vola,  Frankfurt,  1793  and  1794. 

P0LT'BIU8>  the  eon  of  Lycortas,  was  bom  at  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadi*4  The  eiaet  year  of  his  birth  is  not  stated  by  any  good 
authority,  and  the  account  of  Suidaa,  who  places  it  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemseue  fiuergetes  (who  died  about  B.a  222>,  is  irreconcilable  with 
what  Poly  bins  himself  ^xsv.  7)  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemseus 
Epiphanee*  when  he  was  to  have  aeeompanied  his  father  on  an  embaa^^y 
to  ttwt  king,  he  had  not  attained  the  legal  age,  whieh,  according  to 
Polybius  himself,  was  thirty,  previous  to  which  the  law  did  not  allow 
any  one  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  According  to  the  statement  of 
fiuidas  however,  Polybius  at  this  time  woufd  have  Wn  about  forty 
years  oldk  Now  the  year  ia  which  the  Achadsns  intended  to  send  him 
With  his  fttther  to  Egypt  was  B.0. 180 ;  and  as  at  that  time  he  had 
not  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  we  shall  not  be  much  mistaken  in 
eupposiag,  ^th  Cnsuubon,  that  he  was  bom  about  &a  204,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  intended  embassy  he  must  have  been  about  twenty-five. 

He  oeems  to  have  acquired  the  principles  of  political  and  military 
science  at  an  early  age,  for  his  father  was  a  distinguished  general  and 
one  of  the  heads  of  tite  Acbseans,  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  ho 
enjoyed  the  practical  training  of  PhilopCDmeo,  the  greatest  general  of 
the  Achnaea. '  When  Philoposmen  died,  Polybius  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  carried  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
to  the  grava  (Plut, '  Philop./  a  21.)  During  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  advised  his  country  men  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  $  but  when  they  determined  to  lend  their 
aMistanoe  to  the  Romans  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  (b.o.  169),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q.  Marcina 
to  declare  that  tiie  Acfaedans  were  ready  to  give  their  assistance  as  soon 
as  might  be  required.  (Pdyb.,  zxviii.  3,  6.)  The  year  following, 
When  the  two  Ptolemief,  kings  of  Egypt,  asked  the  Aebnans  for  sup- 
port against  AntiochuS)  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  Polybius 
iriiould  be  appointed  eommsnder  of  the  horse,  which  shows  that  he 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  a  military  capacity.  After  the 
dostructicn  of  the  khigdom  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans,  not  satiafied 
With  having  taken  cruel  vengeance  on  those  Aohman  etates  which  they 
suspected  of  "having  secretly  su{>po(ted  the  cause  of  Perseus,  made  ont 
a  list  of  1000  dietioguished  Achfloans,  and  sent  them  to  Italy  to  be 
tried;  but  instead  of  being  brought  to  trial,  they  were  distributed 
among  the  towns  of  Italy^  pQ^biu%  who  was  one  of  the  number, 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  fellow-fHteonerdk  for  hie  genius  and  talente 
attracted  tiie  attention  of  iEmiliue  Paulua,  who  made  him  the  instructor 
of  his  two  son%  Fabius  and  Scipio.  These  young  men,  who  beoamo 
gi-eatly  attached  to  him,  requested  and  obtained  permiasion  for  Polybius 
to  remain  at  Rome,  iholybius  hiesself  (azxii  9,  10)  relates  a  cbarniing 
anecdote  of  the  tendemtas  whibh  €totpio,  the  younger  of  the.  two 
brothers,  showed  to  him;  and  he  adds  that  Scipio  never  left  him 
afterwardi^  bnt  prelbired  his  company  to  OTerythkig  elM^ 
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During  bis  long  liay  at  Rome,  PolyUus  on  MTeral  ooeaaioni  exerted 
hia  influence  in  favour  of  his  counti^rmen;  and  at  length,  in  B.0. 150, 
he  suceeeded,  with  the  eo-operation  of  Beipio,  in  obtaining  for  the 
Greek  prisoners  permiBsion  to  retuni  home ;  but  during  the  period  of 
seventeen  years  whiph  had  elapsed  sinoe  their  arrival  in  Italy,  their 
number  had  been  redueed  to  800.  Polybius  seems  to  have  aocom- 
panied  them  on  their  return,  in  order  to  admonish  his  oountrymon 
not  to  divide  their  strength,  and  to  reeognise  the  superiority  of  the 
Kowans,  whoso  power  it  would  be  hopeless  to  resist;  for  an  iaecription 
mentioned  by  Pausoniaa  (viiL  87)  recorded  the  regret  of  the  Achseans 
at  not  having  followed  his  wise  advice,  by  which  they  would  have 
escaped  the  catastrophe  of  their  final  politiciil  annihilation.  Polybius 
Boou  returned  to  Home,  to  accompany  his  fViend  Beiplo  on  his  military 
expeditions.  It  mu8t  have  been  before  this  time  that  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  his  great  historical  work,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
made  more  profound  and  extensive  studies  than  any  other  auoieut 
historian.  He  not  only  studied  the  Roman  constilutiou,  and  searched 
the  archives  which  were  thrown  open  to  him  through  his  connection 
with  the  most  distinguished  Romans,  but  he  undertook  long  journeys 
aorosB  the  Alps  into  Qao),  Spain,  and  to  the  coaetii  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  not  eeKtain  whether  he  made  these  journeys  previous  to  the  year 
B.a  150|  or  after  his  return  from  Qreece^  though  it  seems  probable 
that  he  may  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Spain 
when  Soipio  went  to  that  country  ss  military  tribune  in  B.0. 151.  Five 
years  later,  when  Sclpio  besieged  aud  destroyed  Cartilage,  he  wa9  ag»iil 
aecompanied  by  Polybius,  who  seems  to  have  taken  au  active  part  in 
the  Roman  army,  for  in  an  ineoription  quoted  by  Paueanias  (viii.  80) 
he  is  called  the  ally  of  the  Romans.  Plinv  says  that  during  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  Polybius  explored  the  north  coast  of  Afrioa,  in  which 
undertaking,  as  on  his  former,  journeys,  he  was  provided  with  every- 
thing Uiatoould  facilitate  the  aocom plishment  of  his  objects.  Imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (b  c.  146}  he  hastened  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  in  the  meantime  a  war  with  the  Romans  had 
broken  out.  But  he  arrived  too  late :  Corinth  had  already  fallen,  and 
all  he  could  do  for  his  unhappy  country  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  the  conquerors  the  mildest  poesible  conditions,  and  to  rescue  from 
their  hands  the  statues  of  Philopoemen  and  Aratus^  with  whose  memory 
the  happiest  associations  of  hia  countrymen  were  connected.  After  the 
Roman  commissioDcrs  had  left  Greece  in  B.o.  145,  he  was  appointed 
by  them  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  diflferent  states.  With  the  most 
indefatigable  seal  he  traversed  the  country,  everywhere  endeavouring 
to  restore  peace  and  unity,  and  to  introduce  salutary  regulations.  His 
merit  on  this  as  well  as  former  occasions  was  duly  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  throughout  the  Peloponnesus,  and  statues,  with  inscriptions 
recording  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  his  country,  were  erected  at 
Megalopolis,  Acaoesium,  Mantinea,  Pallatitium,  Tegea,and  other  places. 
Soon  after  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his  country  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Rgypt,  which,  according  to  Btrabo,  he  visitsd  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemasus  Physcon,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  saine  year  that 
Corinth  was  destroyed.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  applied  to  the  revision  and  completion  of  his  historical  worke^ 
iiDlese  we  suppose,  with  Sohweighaeuser  and  others,  that  in  the  year 
B.O.  18^.  ho  again  accompanied  Scipio  on  his  expedition  against 
IJumantia,  for  which  however  we  have  no  direct  authority.  Cicero 
{*  Ad  FamiL/  ▼.  12)  merely  mentions  a  work  of  Polybius  on  the  war 
Against  Numantia.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  for  the  only 
information  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  statement  of  Ludan 
<lfacrob.f  o.  28),  who  says  that  Polybius,  on  returning  from  the  country, 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  shortly  after  died  from  the  fall,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -two.  Supposing  the  statement  to  be  oorreet^  he  must  have  died 
about  the  year  B.a  182. 

The  great  historical  work  of  Polybius  (4  f^^  kMxov  wpayfidr»w 
atWelit),  in  forty  books,  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  of 
which  oomprised  a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  ft-om  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punie  war  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
including  the  immediate  consequenees  of  this  event,  that  is,  the 
paeiftcation  of  Rhodes,  and  the  sending  of  the  1000  Achaean  prisoners 
to  Italy.  The  second  part  began  with  the  war  in  Spain  against  the 
Celtiberians  and  Yaocieans,  and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 
It  is  evident,  from  various  circumstances  (Kiebuhr,  'Hist,  of  Rome,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  49),  and  especially  from  the  manner  in  which  Polybius 
(iii.  1*6)  speal[s  of  these  two  divisions  of  his  work,  that  they  were 
written  and  published  at  different  times,  and  afterwards  put  together 
to  form  one  whol&  The  latter  part  was  written  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  and  the  former  some  years  before  that  event.  The  first 
two  books  are  an  introduction  to  the  first  division  of  the  work, 
and  oontain  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  taking  of  the 
dty  by  the  Gauls  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
second  division  of  the  work,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
describe  the  fate  of  Carthage  and  Greece,  aud  the  causes  which  led  to 
it,  was  likewise  preceded  by  a  kind  of  introduction,  eonfisting  of  a 
brief  histoiy  of  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  aud  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 
The  great  objeot  of  the  history  of  Polybius  was  to  show  how  the 
Komana,  with  their  admirable  constitution  and  thrir  unity  of  purpose, 
within  a  short  period  gaiued  the  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  known  worid.  Thui^  although  the  history  of  Rome  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  nudeua  of  Lis  work|  it  was  still  essentially  a  universal 


history;  and  eyery  nation,  with  its  histoiy  and  institutions,  as  it  oame 
in  contact  with  the  Romans,  was  treated  with  equal  attention.  But  the 
work  was  further  interspersed  with  episodes  or  dissertations  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  tactics  (vL  17-46),  geography  (xxxiv.),  political  insti- 
tutions, &c.,  which  the  author  thought* neoeaeary  to  insert,  partly  to 
render  his  narrative  more  intelligible,  partly  to  refute  fidse  opiciions 
current  among  his  countrymen.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
episodes,  looking  at'  the  w|iole  work  in  an  artistlcal  pohit  of  view,  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  the  soundest  information  on  many  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  of  antiquity,  especially  that  of  Rome ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  tiiat  many  points  in  his  dissertation  on  Roman 
tactics  are  not  quite  so  dear  to  ns  as  we  oould  wish. 

The  stiyiy  aud  research  of  Polybius  before  he  began  to  write  his 
work,  together  with  his  almost  unparalleled  impartiality  and  love  of 
truth,  havtt  given  it  a  oharactfr  of  authenticifcy  such  as  very  few  his- 
torical works,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  can  claim.  He  is  a 
sc'vtre  critic  of  his  predecessors,  with  whose  writings  he  was  thorouf;bly 
Bcquiiinted ;  and  slthough  he  himself  was  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  the  Romans  for  their  behaviour  to  him,  still  he  did  not  spare 
them  whenever  they  deserved  censure  (see  especially  ix.  10,  and  xviii. 
1 8.)  The  love  of  his  country  moreover  did  not  make  him  blind  to  the 
folly  of  its  leaders,  who  endeavoured  to  draw  it  into  the  fatal  conflict 
with  Rome.  But  the  distinguishiog  character  of  his  work  is  its 
didactic  and  practioal  tendency.  He  did  not  write  for  the  sake  of 
amvisemeiit,  or  of  filling  the  memory  of  his  reader  with  a  number  of 
unconnected  fucts,  but  he  traces  events  back  to  their  causes,  and 
deduces  from  theui  the  most  useful  precepts,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  so  called  'histoires  raisonn^es'  of  modern  times,  but  with 
infinitely  more  wisdom  and  disciistion.  It  is  true  that  he  thus  wishes 
to  guide  his  reader,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  form  his  own  opinions ; 
but  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  an  intelligent  reader  may  and 
will  always  judge  for  himself,  who  would  not  willingly  Usten  to  the 
arguments  and  reasonings  of  a  statesman  and  a  general  like  Polybius? 
His  work  is  full  of  the  most  profound  political  and  military  wisdom ; 
or,  as  a  modem  historian  expresses  it,  **  a  code  of  the  wisest  political 
and  military  maxims ; "  and  enables  the  reader  not  only  to  understand 
the  past,  but  to  look  upon  the  future  with  the  foreseeing  eye  of  a 
prophet  M  the  objeot  of  Polybius  was  not  to  make  his  work  popular 
with  the  multitude,  but  to  instruct  and  guide  men  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  caro  of  their  country,  he  abstained  from  all  rhetorical 
embellishments  of  style.  He  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  refined 
affectation  and  hollowuess  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  for  true 
public  oratory  had  long  ceased  among  the  Greeks.  Hence  he  very 
seldom  introduced  his  heroes  making  speeches,  though  it  atill  was  and 
remained  a  fisvourite  custom  with  his  oountiymen  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  their  literature ;  but  where  he  thinks  it  necessary,  he  gives 
the  substance  of  their  speeches  in  his  own  words.  It  is  natural  that 
under  these  drcumstances  the  rhetoricians  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  a 
later  age  should  have  been  unable  to  appredate  Polybiuf.  (Niebuhr, 
<  Hist,  of  Rome,'  vol  i.,  p.  583.)  Diooysius,  though  in  many  respects  a 
judicious  critic  ^De  Com  p.  Verb.,'  e.  4),  ssys  that  the  history  of 
Polybius  la  written  in  such  a  style  that  no  one  can  endure  to  read  it 
through  from  besinning  to  end.  Another  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  Polybius  in  modem  times  is  that  of  a  want  of  aym* 
pathy  with  the  sufferings  of  his  own  country.  That  this  want  is 
merely  apparent,  and  perhaps  owing  to  his  philosophical  mode  of 
viewing  thmgs,  is  suffidently  evident  from  hia  whole  conduct  towards 
his  country;  and  the  fi'agments  of  his  work  discovered  by  A«  Mai,  in 
which  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  his  country  men,  are  full  of 
expresdons  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for  their  calamities. 

It  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  his  style  that  the  works  of  Polybius  in  8ub« 
sequent  ages  were  less  read  and  copied  than  others  of  a  gri^atly  inferior 
character,  and  that  to  this  cause  we  have  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  them ;  for  of  the  forty  books,  only  the  flrst  fi^B  are  pre- 
served entire ;  and  of  the  rest,  we  possess  only  fragments  and  extracts. 
At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  and  long  before  any  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  printed,  an 
elegant  but  incorrect  Latin  translation  of  the  first  five  books  was 
published  by  Nioolaus  Perotti  at  Rome.  In  1529  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  dissertation  'De  Militia  Romaua,'  bv 
Lascaris,  appeared  at  Veniee ;  and  it  was  a  year  later  that  the  Greek 
text  and  the  Latin  translation  of  the  first  five  books  by  Perotti  were 
edited  by  Orsopceus.  As  soon  as  the  merits  of  Polybius  began  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  a  desire  was  awakened  to  possess  more  of  his 
work,  the  number  of  new  fragments  oontmued  to  increase.  In  1586 
eight  chapters  of  the  dxteenth  book  were  discovered  and  published; 
and  in  1549,  extracts  from  books  vii-xrii-,  together  with  a  fragment 
of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  book  i,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting, 
were  added  from  a  manuscript  whieh  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
island  of  Corfu.  A  very  important  addition  to  the  flragments  of 
Polybius  was  made  in  1582  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  who,  for  the  flrst 
time,  published  the  first  section  of  the  *  Exeerpta,'  from  various 
ancient  historians,  which,  in  the  10th  century,  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  PorphyrogennetuB  had  ordered  to  be  made,  and  which  contained 
a  great  many  extracts  firom  the  history  of  Polybius.  Casaubon,  in 
1609,  published  a  complete  edition  of  all  that  had  tiU  then  been  du- 
oovered  of  the  works  of  Polybius,  and  made  a  new  Latin  translatioa 
of  the  whole.    The  second  section  of  the  Exoerpta  of  Constantiuus, 
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called  '  Ezoerpta  de  Yirtatibos  et  YiiiiBy'  which  likewise  contained  a 
considerable  number  of  eztraeis  from  Poljbius,  together  with  some 
other  new  fragments,  were  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Heniy 
ValesiuB  (Yalois),  at  Paris,  in  1634.  Nothing  new  was  added  but  a 
fragment  containing  an  aooonnt  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia,  by  J. 
Qronoviusy  until,  about  1825,  when  A«  Mai  disooTered,  in  the  Vatican 
library,  a  palimpsest  of  the  third  section  of  the  Ezcerpta  of  Con- 
Btaotinus,  called  'Bxcerpta  de  Sententiis,'  which  among  other 
extracts,  oootained  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  Polybius. 
The  maouacript  however  was  in  such  a  mutilated  state^  that  a  great 
part  of  the  extracts  as  published  by  Mai  are  scarcely  intelligible.  A 
better  edition  of  these  Excerpta  was  published  at  Leyden,  in  1829, 
by  J.  Geel,  but  a  new  and  much  more  careful  collation,  with  the 
original,  was  published  by  Heyse,  Berlin,  1846.  The  best  editions  of 
Polybius  are  those  of  Schweighaeuser,  in  8  vols.,  Leipzig,  1789-95, 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1823,  in  5  yoIb.  ;  and  that  of  Bekker,  which 
contains  the  fragments  discovered  by  Mai,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1844. 
Among  the  translations  of  Polybius  we  may  meotion  the  German,  by 
Seybold,  in  4  vols.,  Lemgo,  1779-83 ;  and  the  English,  by  Hampton, 
in  2  vols.  4to,  1772.  There  are  also  the  following  EDglish  trans- 
lations:— 'The  Hystories  of  the  most  famous  and  worUiy  chrono- 
grapher  Polybius :  Englished  by  Charles  Watson,'  1568 ;  '  Polybius,' 
translated  into  English  by  Edward  Qrimestone,  1634;  'Polybius,' 
translated  by  Sir  Henry  Sheares,  with  a  character  of  Polybius  and  his 
writings  by  Dry  den,  3  vols.,  London,  1698. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  is  thuB  lost  After 
Livy  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  he  began 
to  make  use  of  Polybius ;  and  he  very  often  gave  a  Uteral  translation 
of  the  Greek  original :  thus  he  has  perhaps  preserved  more  than  we 
are  aware  of,  as  he  seldom  mentions  his  autboritiea  Much  may  also 
be  preserved  in  Cicero's  work  '  Ue  Republics,'  as  Cicero,  in  his  historical 
statements,  chielBy  followed  the  authority  of  Polybius. 

Polybius,  as  mentioned  above,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  written  a 
separata  work  on  the  war  against  Numantia.  but  nothing  is  known  of 
it.  His  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Philopcomen  (x.  24)  are  also  lost.  It 
is  however  not  improbable  that  in  the  accounts  which  Plutai*ch  and 
Pausanias  give  of  Philopoemen,  we  may  still  possess  the  substance  of 
those  memoirs.  Other  works  of  Polybius  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  on  tactics  and  subjects  of  geography,  were  probably 
not  separate  works,  but  dissertations  wMch  formed  parts  of  his 
Histoiy. 

PO'lTBUS,  or  POLYBIUS,  a  pupil  and  sonin-law  of  Hippocrates, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.a,  in  the  island  of 
Cos.  He  assisted  Thessalus  and  Draco,  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  in 
establishing  the  ancient  school  of  the  Dogmatici,  which  was  also  some- 
times called  the  Hippocratio  sect,  from  its  professing  to  follow  the 
principles  that  Hippocrates  laid  down.  Galen  praises  him,  and  says 
that  he  never  abandoned  the  opinions  and  mode  of  practice  of  his 
father-in-law  (*  Comment,  in  Hippocr.,'  lib.  i;  *De  Nat.  Hom.',  p.  11, 
12,  ed.  Kiihn);  but,  as  Eloy  remarks  (*  Diet  Hist,  de  la  M^d.'),  if  the 
works  attributed  to  him  are  really  his,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
does  in  some  instances  differ  from  Hippocrates,  particularly  respecting 
the  passage  of  liquids  into  the  trachea  and  the  lungs.  The  following 
treatises,  which  are  generally  printed  among  the  works  of  Hippocrateii, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Polybos : — 1,  t«/>1  toiHjs,  *  De 
Semine ; '  2,  wtfA  p6atos  waililw,  '  De  Katurft  Pueri ;  *  3,  irepl  itainis 
vyuufiis,  'De  Salubri  VicttU  Rations;'  4,  T«pl  wa$&y,  'De  Affec- 
tionibus;'  and  5,  rcpl  r&p  iyrhs  rci0c»if, 'De  Internis  Affectionibus;' 
(Choulant, '  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  &c.,' 
^Leipzif ,  1828,  8vo.)  Many  penons  also  attribute  to  him  the  treatise 
wtfi  <pwtos  Mp^ov,  'De  Naturft  H6minis,'  which  is  found  among  the 
works  of  Hippocrates;  but  according  to  Galen  (loco  oit»),  incorrectly. 
He  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Galen  ('  Opera,'  ed.  Eiihn,  tom.  vii., 
p.  960 ;  tom.  xv.,  p.  11,  175 :  torn,  xvl,  p.  3) :  his  name  occun  also 
in  Celsus  ('  De  Med.,'  p.  248,  265,  388,  ed  Argent) ;  C»lius  Aurelianus 
('De  Morb.  Acut,'  Ub.  iii,  cap.  9);  Pliny  ('Hist  Nat,'  lib.  xxxi, 
cap.  ult  in  fine);  and  Thessalus  (in  'Orat  ad  Athen.  inter  Opera 
Hippocr.,'  tom.  iii.,  p.  848,  ed.  Eiihn).  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
work  'De  Salubri  VictiiB  Ratione'  was  published  by  J.  Placotomus 
('Bretschneider'),  Antwerp,  1561,  12mo,  and  it  is  inserted  in  several 
editions  of  the  '  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum.'  The  whole  of  his 
'OpuBcula'  were  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  Basil,  1544,  4 to, 
per  J.  Oporinum ;  and  there  is  an  Italian  translation  by  Pietro  Lanro, 
Venez.,  1545,  4to. 

POLTCARPCJS^  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Chuioh,  and  one 
of  a  small  number  who  were  distingoished  from  the  rest  by  the  term 
Apostolic  Fathers,  as  having  been  contemporaries  of  some  of  the 
Apostles.  The  period  of  his  death  is  well  ascertained  to  have  been  in 
A.D.  167,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  period  of  his  birth  is 
placed  perhaps  somewhat  too  early  when  it  is  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Nero.  However  there  seems  no  reasoD  to  doubt  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Saint  John,  and  known  to  him,  the  lengthened  period 
of  whose  life  connects  so  fortunately  the  men  of  the  2nd  century  with 
those  who  had  been  ya  personal  attendance  on  our  Saviour.  It  is  this 
drcumstanoe  which  gives  its  chief  importance  to  the  lives  of  these 
persons,  and  thence  arises  the  main  value  of  the  few  and  in  other 
raspects  unimportant  writings  which  remain  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
The  li?es  form  links  in  the  chain  of  Christian  tnditionj  and  the 


writings  recognise  by  frequent  quotattons  the  writings  which  wmn 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Of  the  writings  of  Polycarp  only  one  small  epistle  ramains.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  Philippian  church,  exhorting  them  to  the  practice  of 
their  Christian  duties  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
But  there  is  another  writing  of  that  age  of  which  he  u  the  subject 
It  is  a  relation  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  written  by  the  church  at 
Smyrna,  of  which  he  was  the  bishop,  addressed  to  the  diuroh  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  valuable  -and  interesting  memoriid.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  mad  and  wicked  attempt  to  extirpate  Christianity 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  persecution  raged  with  peculiar  riolenoe  at 
Smyrna.  Many  Christians  were  delivered  to  the  lions.  Polycarp,  the 
bishop,  was  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  death,  being  burued  at  the 
stake.  Both  these  epistles  may  be  read  in  an  English  translation  in  a 
volume  published  by  Archbishop  Wake  containing  all  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

What  further  is  known  of  him  is,  that  when  the  oontroveny  began 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  respecting  the  proper 
time  for  the  observance  of  Easter — a  childish  matter  of  dispntatbn, 
which  however  produced  much  ill  feeling  for  many  centuries  in  the 
Christian  church — Polycarp  was  sent  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  question 
with  Anicetus,  the  bishop,  and  other  Christians  there ;  and  that  while 
at  Rome  he  strenuoualy  opposed  the  heresies  of  Marcion  and  Valen- 
tinus.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Iren»ua^  bishop  of  Lyon,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Polycarp. 

POXTCLES.  There  were  two  sculpton  or  statuaries  of  Greece  lo 
called.  They  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  but  in  so  undefined 
a  manner  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  which  of  t|[»e  two 
artists  is  referred  ta  The  fint  Polydes  lived  in  the  102nd  Olympiad, 
or  about  B.a  370,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  some  of  the 
greatest  sculpton  of  antiquity,  as  Cephissodotus,  Praxiteles^  Leocharea, 
and  Lysippus. 

The  second  was  flourishing  in  the  155th  Olympiad,  or  about  170 
yeara  before  our  era.  He  was  the  son  of  Timarchides,  a  statuary  of 
Athens ;  but  his  master's  name  was  Stadieus.  (Paua,  lib.  vl,  c.  4.) 
The  works  of  this  Polydes  and  of  his  brother  Dionysios  were  carried 
to  Rome  with  other  fine  monuments  of  Greek  art^  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat/ 
xxxvi.  5)  mentions  that  a  statue  of  Juno,  the  joint  production  of 
these  two  sculptors,  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  within 
the  portico  of  Octavia;  and  near  it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  also  the 
work  of  the  two  aona  of  Timarchides.  Polydes  has  been  supposed, 
from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  to  be  the  author  of  the  original  statue  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  from  which  the  well  known  existing  representations— 
especially  that  usually  called  the  Borghese  Hermaphrodite^  from  its 
having  belonged  to  ihat  collection,  though  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre- 
are  copies.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  says  "  Polydes  hermaphroditem  nobilem 
fedt."  This  Polydes,  the  pupil  or  scholar  of  Stadieus,  according  to 
Pausanias  (lib.  vL,  4),  made  a  statue  of  Amyntas,  a  pancratiast,  or 
conqueror  in  the  games,  which  was  preserved  at  Olympia.  Some 
statues  of  the  Muses  were  also  executed  by  Polydes.  Polydes  left 
sons  who  followed  thdr  father's  profession. 

POLYCLE'TUS,  one  of  the  most  cdebrated  fftatuaries  of  ancient 
Greece. 

This  name  has  given  rlM  to  much  discussion  from  the  difficulty 
that  exists  in  determining  how  many  artists  were  so  called,  and  what 
works  each  produoed.  Pausanias  (Ubw  v.,  6),  speaking  of  a  statue  of  a 
youth,  says  it  was  the  work  of  Polydetus  the  Argive ;  but,  he  sdds, 
"  not  he  who  made  the  statue  of  Juno."  From  thni  it  seems  clear  that 
there  were  at  least  two  Polydeti,  and  that  both  were  natives  of  or 
connected  with  Aigos ;  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  they  were  living 
nearly  at  tiie  same  time.  Pliny  ('  HisK  Nat,'  xxxiv.  8)  alludes  to  a 
Polydetus  Sicyonius,  attributing  to  '  him'  the  works  which  gained  for 
their  author  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity. 
The  above,  added  to  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  leads  to  the  oondn* 
sion  either  that  there  were  three  sculptors  of  the  name^  two  Aigives 
and  one  a  Sioyonian,  or,  as  is  most  probably  the  oase^  that  there  were 
but  two,  and  that  the  Sioyonian,  the  more  celebrated,  was  also  called 
'  Argivus.'  The  most  important  of  his  works,  and  more  especially  his 
'  Juno,*  were  at  Argos,  and  it  has  been  reasonably  surmiBi:d  that  he 
may  have  been  so  far  honoured  by  that  people  as  to  have  the  citizenship 
of  Atgos  conferred  up<fti  him. 

Pulydetus  the  Sicyonifm  was  the  scholar  of  Ageladas  of  Argos;  and 
lived  about  the  84th  Olympiad— an  epoch  illustrated  by  the  talents  of 
Ageladas,  Myron,  Phidias,  Alcameneo,  and  the  brightest  names  in  the 
annals  of  art.  There  is  an  extensive  list  of  the  various  admirable 
productions  of  Polydetus.  Some  of  these  are  unquestionably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  so-called  Sicyonian ;  some  may  be  of  the  second 
Polydetus,  but,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  it  is  not  easy  to  appro- 
priate them  with  any  certainty.  Among  the  chief  works  of  Polydetus 
may  be  mentioned  the  colossal  statue  of  Juno  seated  on  her  throne, 
which  decorated  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Aigos,  and  which  was 
considered  in  many  respects  to  equal  the  finest  productions  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival  Phidias.  It  was  chrysdephantine;  all  the 
naked  parts  being  of  ivory,  while  the  drapery  and  accessories  were  of 
gold.  The  dimensions  of  this  statue  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Olmypian  Jupiter  which  Phidiaa  executed  for  the  people  of  £lis«  and 
of  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  This,  taking  it  altogether,  was 
considered  the  greatest  work  of  Polydetus,  but  he  was  hardly  leis 
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celebrated  for  others  of  a  less  ambitiouB  character.  Amonget  these 
were  two  statues  of  yoang  men,  one,  called  'Diadumenos/  fastening  a 
band  round  his  head,  which  was  treated  in  a  soft  or  delicate  manner, 
*  moUiter ;'  the  other,  *  Doiyphonis,'  of  a  more  manly  character, 
'viriUter/  carrying  a  lance.  A  group  of  two  naked  boys  called 
'  Astragalizontes,'  playing  at  a  game  called  Tali  (with  bones),  is  also 
celebrated ;  also  some  statues  of  Canepbor»  (femsde  figures  carrying 
baskets  on  their  heads),  an  Amazon,  as  well  as  several  statues  of 
Athletes  (conquerors  in  Uie  public  games),  and  others.  The  Canephone 
were  so  much  admired,  that  Cicero  declares  ('In  Verr.,'  iv.)  that 
strangers  at  Messene  crowded  to  see  them ;  "and  the  house  in  which 
they  were  preserved  was  less  its  master's  than  the  ornament  or 
attraction  of  the  whole  city."  The  estimation  in  which  another  of  his 
works,  the  Diadumenos,  was  held,  may  be  conceived  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  it  was '' centum  talentis  nobilitatum,"  valued  at 
one  hundred  talents.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  this  great  master 
none  has  a  greater  claim  to  notice  than  that  which  for  its  excellence 
was  called  the  Canon,  or  rule  of  art.  This  was  a  statue  so  perfect  in 
its  proportions  that  artists  referred  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  it  as  by  a 
kind  of  law.  "Lineamenta  artis,"  s^ys  Pliny' (zxziv.  8),  "ez  eo 
peteotes,  velut  U  lege  quftdam.**  Some  have  supposed  that  this  figure 
was  the  Doryphorus;  and  the  reason  for  this  belief— and  it  is  not 
without  its  force — is  derived  from  a  story  recorded  of  the  celebrated 
Lyeippus,  who,  being  asked  from  what  master  he  had  learned  his  art, 
replied,  "  the  Doryphorus  of  Poly cletus;"  but  this  is  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  passaue  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Canon.  It  may  fairly  be 
questioned  how  far  any  single  or  particular  work  can  properly  be  a 
canon  of  aW— a  rule  by  which  works  of  different  qualities  and  characters 
can  be  successfully  executed ;  and  it  seems  much  more  probable  that 
the  Canon  of  Polycletus,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  Doryphorus,  was 
only  a  standard  of  excellence  for  works  of  its  own  particular  character. 
We  think  this  is  the  interpretation  that  must  be  given  to  it  by  all 
practical  artists. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  to  Polycletus  to  say  he  was  a  worthy  coni- 
petitor  and  rival  of  Phidias.  On  one  occasion,  when  five  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  day,  Phidias  being  of  the  number,  executed  five 
statues  in  competition,  that  of  Polycletus  was  preferred.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  carried  to  perfection  the  Toreutic  art,  which  Phidias  had, 
aa  it  were,  commenced.  Polycletus  is  decbtred  by  Pliny  to  have  suc- 
ceeded only  (or  perhaps  it  should  be  read  best)  in  statues  of  a  soft  or 
gentle  character.  He  also  says  that  he  first  made  figures  resting  on 
one  leg.  On  the  authority  of  Varro  he  also  acqtjaints  us  that  he 
preserved  a  certain  squareness  in  some  of  his  works,  and  that  they 
were  all  made  according  to  one  model,  or  'exemplar.'  With  respect 
to  the  former  part  of  this  charge,  that  of  squareness  ('quadrata'),  it 
is  likely  that  the  style  which  characterised  art  immediately  before 
wbat  has  been  termed  the  Phidian  period,  may  still  have  been  partially 
continued',  and,  aa  Polycletus  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  hard  and 
dry  school,  it  is  natural  that  some  of  his  works  may  have  shown 
evidence  of  the  age  of  Ageladas,  though  he  had  much  improved  upon 
the  character  of  the  earlier  art.  Myron  snd  Polycletus  were  always 
considered  rivals.  Pliny  says,  ''emulatio  etiam  in  materi&  fuit;"  for 
one  used  the  bronze  of  ^gina  and  the  other  always  employed  that  of 
Delos  for  their  works.  The  judgment  of  antiquity  has  given  to 
Polycletus  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists  of  his 
extraordinary  age.  Our  notice  of  him  has  necessarily  been  much 
compressed,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held  as 
a  great  master  of  his  art  may  be  made  not  only  from  the  recorded 
opmiona  of  writers,  but  from  the  statement  that  among  his  scholars 
were  Peridetns,  Canachus  (the  second),  Asopodorus,  Alexi<<,Aristides, 
Phryno,  Dino,  Athenodorus,  and  Demeas.  (Pliny, '  Hut.  Nat.,'  xxxiv. 
8.)  Unfortunately  no  work  known  to  be  the  production  of  Polycletus 
exists  by  which  the  modems  can  judge  of  the  merit  of  this  artist. 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  statuary,  Polycletus  has  that  of  an  able 
architects  One  of  the  monuments  of  his  skill  in  this  art  was  a  marble 
building  erected  at  Epidaurus,  called  the  Tholus.  Another  was  a 
theatre,  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  also 
at  Epidaurus.  It  was  considered,  according  to  Pausanias,  superior,  for 
its  symmetry  and  beauty,  to  any  theatre  extant. 

The  second  Poltcletus  (Argivus)  was  the  brother  and  scholar  of 
Naucydes.  It  is  thought  likely  that  this  artist  was  the  author  of  two 
Orlt-brated  statues  described  by  Pausanias,  namely,  the  Jupiter  Philius, 
erected  at  Megalopolis,  aud  the  Jupiter  Milichius,  a  marble  statue  at 
Arxoe  (Paua,  lib.  viii.  31,  and  ii.  20) ;  as  well  as  of  some  bronze  tripods 
dedicated  at  Amycls9.  For  further  particulars  respecting  Polycletus, 
and  works  produced  by  artists  so  called,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Pliny  ('  Hist  Kat.'),  Pausanias,  Jtmius,  and  SUlig  (*  CataL  Artifioum '), 
£m.  David,  and  other  writers  on  ancient  art 

An  ancient  Greek  epigram  alludes  to  Polycletus,  a  Thasian ;  but 
there  is  no  account  of  him  among  the  artists  of  autiquity. 

POLY'CRATES,  tyrant  of  Samos,  obtained  the  government  of  that 
island  by  stratagem,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  His  first 
care  was  to  protect  the  commerce  of  Samos  aud  increase  its  maritime 
power.  Having  by  degrees  made  hu  fleet  the  most  powerful  that  had 
perfaapa  ever  sailed  on  the  ^gean,  he  extended  his  sway  over  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Lesbos,  Miletus,  &c.  He  seems  to  have 
designed  to  make  Samoa  the  mistress  of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  have 
neglected  nothing  that  could  enhance  her  greatness,  either  by  the 
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skilful  conduct  of  wars  and  foreign  policy,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  civilisation.  He  'surrounded  himself  with  every  princely 
luxury;  but  at  the  same  time  by  attracting  to  his  court,  by  ample 
rewards,  the  best  artists  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  stimulated  the 
arts  for  which  Samos  was  renowned ;  and  he  sought  to  confer  sub- 
stantial benefits  on  the  country,  by  the  construction  of  great  and 
useful  public  works — among  which  were  an  aqueduct,  and  a  mole  in 
the  harbour  of  Samos  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Greece — and  by  the  importation  of  superior  breeds  of 
cattle  from  other  countriea  According  to  Herodotus,  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  but  the  Egyptian  monarch,  dread- 
ing lest  the  constant  good  fortune  of  his  ally  should  excite  the  envy 
of  the  gods,  advised  him  to  cast  away  the  possession  he  most  valued. 
Polycrates  accordingly  threw  into  the  sea  his  signet  seal,  the  work  of 
Theodorus,  but  in  a  few  days  it  was  found  in  the  body  of  a  fish, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  palace ;  whereupon  Amasis  broke  off 
the  alliance.  This  story  however,  Mr.  Grote  thinks,  with  other 
circumstances  rehited  by  Herodotus,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
alliance  was  rather  broken  off  by  Polycrates  himself,  with  a  view  to 
eecure  the  friendship  of  the  Persians.  Polycrates  having  quarrelled 
with  the  Corinthians,  the  latter  applied  to  Spai-ta  for  assistance,  which 
was  the  more  readily  afforded,  as  some  of  the  leading  Samians  whom 
Polycrates  had  banished  had  already  been  seeking  Spartan  interposi- 
tion. The  united  forces  besieged  Samos  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
but  were  then  compelled  to  abandon  the  undertaking  in  despair. 
Polycrates  was  new  more  powerful  than  ever,  but  his  career  was 
suddenly  brought  to  an  unhappy  termination.  Oroetes,  the  satrap  of 
Sardis,  as  is  supposed  by  the  instigation  of  the  Persian  king,  Cambyaes, 
whose  jealousy  was  provoked  by  the  growing  power  of  Polycrates, 
contrived  to  allure  him  by  a  treacherous  message  to  visit  Sardis,  but 
as  soon  as  Polycrates  arrived  at  Magnesia  on  the  Meander,  he  was  by 
order  of  Oroetes  seized  and  hung  upon  a  cross  B.O.  522.  Herodotus 
(iii.  ]  25)  says  of  Polycrates,  that  he  perished  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
himself  and  of  his  high  designs,  and  that  none  of  the  Greek  tyrants, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Syracuse,  were  to  be  compared  with 
him  in  greatness  of  character. 

POLYDORE  VERGIL.    [VflBom] 

POLYGNO'TUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  painters. 
He  was  a  native  of  Thaaos  :  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon,  a  painter  of 
that  island.  Pliny  merely  says  that  Polygnotus  lived  before  the  90th 
Olympiad  (xxxv.  9) ;  but  from  Plutarch's  account  of  his  friendship  for 
Cimon  and  love  for  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice  (Plut,  *  Cim.,' a  iv.),  it 
would  seem  probable  that  he  flourished  at  Athens  at  least  as  early  aa 
the  80th  Olympiad  (b.o.  460).  Thasos  was  reduced  by  the  Athenians, 
after  a  war  of  three  years,  in  B.u.  463,  aud  it  is  likely  enough  that 
Polygnotus  then  left  bis  native  country,  and  accompanied  its  con- 
queror Cimon  ou  his  return  to  Athene.  A  story  told  by  Plutarch 
(*  Cim.,'  a  xiv.)  would  represent  Elpinice  as  no  longer  young  in  the 
year  468 :  if  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have  ratained 
sufficient  beauty,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  introduced  by  the  artidt  into 
his  painting  in  the  Poecile.  Polygnotus  obtained  the  rights  of  citiaeu- 
ship  at  Athens  :  how  long  he  continued  to  paint  we  have  no  means  of 
knovriog.  Pliny  describes  him  as  "  the  first  who  painted  women  with 
transparent  drapery,  and  covered  then:  heads  with  variegated  caps. 
He  first  began  to  open  the  mouth,  and  nhow  the  teeth  of  his  figures, 
and  to  give  them  an  expression  of  countenance  different  from  the 
ancient  stiffness."  (Pliny,  xxxv.  9.)  Polygnotus  and  Micon  were  the 
first  artists  who  employed  the  *  sil,'  or  yellow  colour  found  in  the  Attic 
silver  mines.  (Plin.,  xxxilL  13.)  The  same  painters  used  a  black  or 
blue  colour  prepared  firom  grape  h^ks  ('tryginon ').  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.) 
Some  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  were  executed  in  the  encauatto 
method.  (Plia,  xxxv.  11.)  Cicero  ('Brutus,'  xviii)  mentions  him  as 
one  of  the  masters  who  used  the  four  old  colours.  Aristotle  ('  PoUt,' 
viii.  5.)  calls  him  i}0iK6s,  one  who  conveyed  a  notion  of  moral  qualities 
and  of  character  of  his  works,  and  in  the  '  Poetics '  (15)  he  contrasts 
this  ethic  character  of  Polygnotus  with  the  absence  of  such  a  quality 
in  Zeuxis ;  in  cap.  4  he  says  that  Polygnotus  miide  his  figures  superior, 
Pausoo  inferior,  and  Dionysius  simiUr,  to  nature.  It  would  follow 
from  all  this  that  Polygnotus  held  an  analogus  place  in  the  history  of 
ancient  art  to  that  occupied  by  some  of  the  early  Florentine  masters 
in  modem  painting.  Perhaps  Fra  Angelico  or  Masaccio  would  be  a 
fair  pai-allel ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  painting  among  the  ancients 
was  essentially  statuesque  in  its  character,  and  therefore,  at  an 
equivalent  stage  of  development^  the  drawing  of  the  figure  would  be 
much  further  advanced  than  in  Italian  art 

The  principal  works  of  Polygnotus  enumerated  by  the  ancients  are — 
I.  The  pictures  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  25) 
has  left  an  elaborate  description.  The  subjects  were — the  Capture  of 
Troy,  the  Return  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  yttcvia,  or  Visit  of  Ulysses  to 
the  Shades.  It  would  seem,  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  that 
names  were  attached  to  most  of  the  figures,  aa  we  see  them  often 
inscribed  on  the  vases.  The  variety  of  age  and  sex  portrayed,  and  the 
feelings  of  some  of  the  personages,  imply  a  discrimination  of  character 
and  a  power  of  expresnion,  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  artist  Thus  Hector  was  represented  seated,  clasping  with 
his  hands  his  left  knee,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 
Penthesilea  appeared  to  contemplate  Paris  with  contempt  and  scorn 
(X.  31).    Lttcian    'Imag.,'  7)  mentions  the  figure  of   Cassaaara,  m 
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abowing  ddieaoy  and  beauty  of  the  brow,  and  the  blush  of  the  cheek. 
A  German  artist,  RiepenhauseD,  publiahed  some  designs  formed  on 
the  desoription  by  Pausanias  of  these  works  of  Polygnotus,  and  GKSthe 
(toL  zliv.  97)  has  written  an  essay  on  the  subject.  2.  The  Poecile  at 
Athena  The  subject  probably  was  the  Destruction  of  Troy.  (Plut, 
'  Cim./  iv.)  3.  A  painting  in  a  building  near  the  Propylse  at  Athens. 
(Pau&,  i.  22,  6.)  4.  The  Marriage  of  the  Daughter  of  Leucippus  in 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Athens.  (Paus.,  i.  18, 1.)  If  this  work 
were  extant,  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  noble  picture  of  nearly  the 
same  subject  by  Rubens  in  the  Munich  gallery  would  probably  aSbrd 
as  striking  a  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  art  as  can  be 
imagined.  5.  It  seems  likely  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  at  least  if  we  adopt  the  emendation  iy  r^  Bricrcws  Upv,  for 
4w  T^  ^acBup^  in  HarpooratioD.  6.  A  picture  representing  Ulysses 
after  the  Slaughter  of  the  Suitors,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Area  at 
Platfioa.  (Pans.,  ix.  4, 1.)  7.  The  Walls  at  Thespise,  pamted  by  Poly- 
gnotus and  restored  by  Pausiaa.  (Plin.  zxzv.  11.) 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  what  the  effect 
of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been.  From  the  expressions 
used  by  Aristotle,  they  probably  possessed  much  calm  dignity  and  an 
absence  of  all  exaggeration.  We  must  not  imagine  that  they  showed 
the  complicated  composition,  the  masses  of  light  and  shade^  the 
▼ariety  of  colour,  or  the  accurate  pespectiTe  of  the  best  modem 
masters.  An  attentive  observation  of  the  finest  of  these  vases,  which  i 
still  retrain  traces  of  the  severer  style  of  the  art  united  with  good 
execution,  will  convey  the  best  geneial  notion  of  the  works  of  such  an 
artist  Ab  in  sculpture,  no  accessories  probably  appeared,  except  such 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the  story,  and  essential 
to  the  attitudes  ot  the  figures. 

(Sillig,  Catalogui  AHificvm;  Mtiller,  Handbwih  der  Archceologie 
and  Kwiit;  MiOler,  I>e  Vitat  et  Operibw  Phidia;  Gothe,  voL  xliv. 
p.  97.) 

POLTHISTOB,  ALEXANDER,  a  native  of  Cotyseum  in  Phrygia, 
according  to  some,  and  of  Miletus  according  to  others,  was  a  geo- 
grapher and  historian,  who  Uved  in  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  and 
was  ti^en  prisoner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Sulla  against  Mithri- 
dates.  Being  purchased  by  Cornelius  Lentulus,  he  was  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  education  of  lus  children,  and  at  last  received  his  freedom. 
He  then  assumed  the  name  of  Comelius,  after  that  of  his  patron. 
He  resided  chiefiy  at  Rome,  and  had  a  country-house  at  Laurentum, 
which  having  taken  fire  while  he  was  there,  he  perished  in  the  flames. 
He  ia  often  mentioned  and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  Clemens  Alexandiinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man  of  very  extensive 
learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  styled  Polyhistor.  He  wrote 
a  work  in  forty  books,  each  book  being  the  description  of  a  distinct 
country.  Stephanus  Byaantinus  mentions  his  account  of  Bithynia, 
Caria,  Paphlagonia,  Syria,  Libya,  Creta,  and  other  countries.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  quotes  his  treatise  on  the  Jewa^  of  which  Eusebius  has 
inserted  fragments  in  his  '  Chronography.'  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
mentions  another  work  of  Folylustor,  on  tiie  'Symbol  of  Pythagoras;' 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  lus  work  against  Julian,  quotes  his  authorily 
on  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  none  of  Polyhistot^s 
works  have  oome  down  to  us. 

POMBAL,  MARQUIS  DE.  DoK  Ssbabtiao  Josfe  Da  Cabtalho, 
Count  d'Oeyras  and  Marquis  de  Pombal,the  most  distinguiBhed  states- 
man of  Portugal,  was  bom  in  1699,  at  Soura,  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Coimbra,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  though  not  of  the  first  dass. 
Having  completed  his  early  studies  in  his  native  village,  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Coimbra  for  the  purpose  of  studying  for  the  bar. 
But  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  law  being  incompatible  with  the  vivacity 
or  rather  the  turbulence  of  his  character,  he  adopted  the  profession 
of  arms.  This  profession  did  not  however  prove  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  that  which  he  had  relinquished.  He  quitted  the  corps  in 
which  he  served,  and  led  a  private  life  till  1739,  when,  through  the 
influence  which  his  unde  Paulo  Carvalho  had  with  Cardinal  Motta, 
a  person  much  in  f&vour  with  John  Y.,  he  was  appointed  extraor- 
dinary envoy  to  the  court  of  London ;  and  afterwaids  to  Vienna,  as 
mediator  between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  pope,  to  settle 
the  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Aquileia. 

Whilst  in  that  capita],  Carvalho  had  the  good  fortune  to  many  a 
lady  of  high  rank  and  influence^  the  Countess  Daun,  niece  of  the 
general  of  the  same  name  who  figures  so  prominenUy  in  the  wars  of 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa  with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  On 
his  return  the  queen  of  John  Y.,  who  was  an  Austrian  princess^  became 
so  much  attached  to  her  countrywoman,  the  lady  of  Carvalho,  that 
for  her  sake  she  prevailed  on  her  son,  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
her  husband,  to  raise  Carvalho  to  power,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  enti-uated  by  Joseph  L  with  the  direction  of  foreign  afiairs. 
Elevated  to  this  high  station,  Carvalho  began  to  display  his  great 
administrative  talents.  His  admirers  have  gone  so  fsr  as  to  compare 
him  with  Richelieu;  but  this  is  of  course  exaggerated  praise.  Even 
had  Carvalho  been  as  profound  a  politician  as  Richelieu,  the  political 
relations  and  rank  of  such  a  kingdom  as  Portugal  could  not  and  did 
not  offer  him  a  sphere  in  which  to  display  them ;  but  in  the  internal 
and  economical  administration  of  the  kingdom,  in  discernment^  activity, 
and  legislative  abilities,  he  has  no  superior.  After  his  promotion, 
which  took  place  in  1750,  Portugal  may  be  said  to  have  been  regene* 


rated.  He  favoured  the  establishment  of  various  manufactorei^  and 
encouraged  the  art  of  printing  and  agriculture;  he  introduced  into 
the  University  of  Coimbra  a  system  of  studies  which  substituted,  for 
the  mere  study  of  the  classics  and  ancient  languages,  the  cultivation 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences ;  he  furnished  the  university 
with  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an  observatory ;  he 
introduced  into  Brasdl  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
indigo,  and  cocoa ;  he  created  the  companies  of  Pemambuco,  Pax^  and 
Maranhao,  and  established  a  strict  police  in  the  kingdom. 

With  aU  his  great  quaUties  however  he  was  detested  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Those  who  hitherto  had  lived  and  enriched  themselves 
by  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  variotis  branches  of  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  suffered  from  the  severity  of  his  ordinances, 
were  his  declared  enemies.  He  checked  the  obnoxious  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  banished  the  Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese  dominions. 
Whatever  might  be  the  policy  of  the  latter  measure,  it  waa  carried 
into  effect  with  great  inhumanity.  His  interference  with  the  monopoly 
which  foreign  merchants  had  acquired  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal 
rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  foreigners ;  still  all  his  mea- 
sures had  for  their  object  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  he 
effectually  promoted,  so  far  as  to  place  Portugal  on  a  level  with  other 
European  states.  On  the  other  hand  lus  unremitting  persecution  of 
the  nobility,  and  his  merciless  conduct  towards  the  family  of  the 
Tavoras  and  every  individusl  whom  he  suspected  of  having  had  any 
part  in  the  attempt  made  against  the  life  of  the  king^  dimmed  the 
brilliancy  of  his  career.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  L,  the  queen,  who 
considered  that  Carvalho  had  occupied  that  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  king  which  she  alone  ought  to  have  fiUcMd,  and  had  likewise  taken 
a  dielike  to  him  on  account  of  his  persecution  of  the  nobility  and  the 
Jesuits,  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Pombal,  where  he  died  May  2,  1782, 
sged  eighty-two.  The  finest  parts  of  Lisbon  still  bear  testimony 
to  the  "^ue  of  his  administration,  for  they  were  built  according  to 
his  designs  after  the  earthquake.  He  vras  created  Count  d'Oeyras  in 
1759,  as  a  testimony  of  the  royal  regard  for  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played when  the  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  the  king  Joseph  L ;  and 
on  his  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  at  a  much  later  period, 
his  grateful  master  created  him  Marquis  de  PombaL  Although  he  is 
aociued  of  enriching  himself  by  means  unworthy  of  his  rank,  no 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  his  private  habits,  with  the  method 
whidi  he  had  adopted  to  make  his  property  valuable,  and  with  hia 
general  system  of  economy,  can  doubt  of  his  integrity.  When  he 
retired  from  the  ministiy  he  leit  about  forty-eight  millions  of  cruzados 
in  the  public  treasury,  and  thirty  in  the  '  caixa  de  dedmos,'  a  surplus 
which  the  government  of  Portugal  had  never  had  before. 

POMFRET,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1667,  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire. 
He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  1684,  and  to  a  Master's  in  1698.  Having 
entered  into  orders^  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire. 
In  1703  he  came  to  London  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  further 
preferment,  but  found  Bishop  Compton  strongly  prejudicea  against 
him  on  account  of  some  lines  m  'The  Choice,'  wM^ -" '"  ' — ''- 


seemed  to  imply 
that  a  mistress  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  wife;  and  before  Pomfret, 
who  was  now  married,  could  remove  the  bishop's  objections,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  small-pox,  which  carried  him  off  in  1703,  in  his  thirty- 
dxth  year.  He  published  his  poems  in  1699,  and  some  additional 
poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  an  anonymous  friend.  His 
poenu  had  once  many  readers,  especially  '  The  Choice,'  in  which  he 
describes  how  he  would  live  if  he  had  a  moderate  independenoe— what 
would  be  his  choice  of  a  house  and  garden,  of  wines,  of  books,  of 
fxieoidB,  and  of  a  female  friend,  for  he  *'  would  have  no  wife."  Dt, 
Johnson  says  that  "  he  has  been  always  a  favourite  with  that  dass  of 
readers  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their  own  amuse- 
ment," but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  class  of  readers  now  exists 
who  would  find  amusement  in  reading  the  poems  of  Pomfret. 

POMPADOUR,  MADAME  DE.    [Louis  XV.] 

POMPE'I,  GIRO'LAMO,  bora  at  Verona  in  1731,  of  a  patridsn 
family,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  became  a  good  Hellenist.  His  translation  of  the  'lives' 
of  Plutarch  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  Italian  language,  and  has  gone 
through  more  than  ten  editions.  In  1785  Pompei  was  offered  a  chair 
in  the  University  of  Pavia,  which  he  declined,  out  of  attachment  to 
his  native  town.  He  was  intimate  with  Maffei,  Torelli,  Boaa  Morando, 
and  other  learned  men  of  Verona,  and  he  was  preceptor  to  Ippolito 
Pindemonte.  Pompei  died  at  Verona  in  1788.  ms  other  works  consist 
of  '  Oansoni  Pattonli,'  which  are  much  esteemed,  and  other  Italian 
poetry,  including  some  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  of  aeveial 
dissertations.  His  biography  has  been  written  by  his  disciple  Pinde* 
monte,  and  by  Cardinal  Fontana»  'De  Vita  et  Soriptis  Hiaronymi 
PompeL' 

POMPEIUS  CNEIU3,  commonly  called  Pomfit,  was  bom  on  the 
80th  of  September  B.o.  106,  in  the  consulship  of  G.  Attiliua  Serranus 
and  Q.  Seivilius  Csepio,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  Cicero.  He 
was  six  years  older  than  CaBsar.  His  fitmily  was  plebeian,  and  one  of 
lus  ancestors  was  said  to  have  been  a  flute-player.  His  fiither.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  however  joined  the  aristocratic  party,  and  fought  under 
theur  banner  in  the  Marsic  war,  but,  being  a  man  of  extreme  selfish- 
ness^ he  was  in  reality  faithful  to  no  party,  and  at  last  made  lumself 
BO  notorious  for  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  that^  after  he  had  been  killed 
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by  a  flaah  of  lightmng^  tbe  people  at  his  funeral  tore  the  body  from 
the  bier  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets  of  Borne.  (Pluty '  Pomp^' 
i;  VeU.  Pat,  iL  21.) 

The  £ur8t  time  we  find  the  name  of  Fompey  mentioned  is  in  B.o.  89, 
in  the  Maraic  war,  when  he  aooompanied  hia  father  to  fight  against 
the  Italians ;  he  was  also  in  the  battle  at  tbe  gates  of  Rome  between 
his  father  and  CSinna  and  Sertorius.  Soon  after  tin's  battle  Cinna 
caused  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
and  bribed  a  friend  and  comrade  of  Pompey  to  murder  him  and  his 
&ther;  but  the  courage  of  the  young  man  saved  his  own  and  his 
fiither's  life,  and  put  down  an  insurrection  among  the  discontented 
soldiers.  His  father  died  soon  after  this  event,  and  when  the  Marian 
party  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  made  their  entrance  into  the  city, 
the  house  of  Pompey  was  plundered.  It  was  not  notil  after  the  death 
of  Marina,  in  b.o.  86,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  again  in  public,  when 
his  enemies  immediately  charged  him  with  being  the  accomplice  of 
his  father  in  the  plunder  of  .^Boulum.  Having  no  confidence  either 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause  or  the  eloquence  of  his  advocates  L.  Martius 
Philippus  and  Q.  Hortensius,  he  secretly  betrothed  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  P.  Antistius,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  trial,  by  which 
means,  together  with  the  protection  of  Carbo,  he  was  acquitted. 

When  Sulla  was  returning  from  his  expedition  against  Mithridates, 
Pompey,  who  had  fled  from  the  camp  of  Cinna  just  before  he  was 
murdereid,  was  in  Picenum,  where  he  set  about  raiBing  at  his  own 
expense  an  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  overcome  the  Marian  party 
before  the  arrival  of  Sulla.  Without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  the 
Roman  senate  he  organised  three  legions,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
veterans  of  his  father.  Three  generals  of  the  Manan  party  sur- 
rounded him  in  three  different  camps.  He  directed  Ms  main  force 
against  one  of  them,  M.  Bratus,  and  defeated  him ;  upon  which  the 
two  other  generals  retreated.  Pompey  was  received  in  all  the  towns 
of  Picenum  as  tiieir  deliverer.  (Plut.,  'Pomp.,'  7.)  The  senate  was 
indignant  at  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  his  army  remained  faithful 
to  him.  At  the  interview  which  he  afterwards  had  with  Sulla  he  dis- 
played enough  of  hia  vain  and  ambitious  character  for  Sulla  to  discover 
that  Pompey  wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  no  less  importance 
than  himselfl  When  therefore  Pompey,  with  apparent  humility, 
saluted  him  as  imperator,  Sulla  returned  the  compliment. 

Sulla  was  made  dictator,  and  the  civil  war  was  carried  on  in  Italy 
with  unremitting  vigour.  While  the  consul  C.  Marius  the  Younger 
was  besieged  in  Prssneste  (b.o.  82),  his  colleague  Cn.  Carbo  fought  an 
indedaive  battle  against  Sulla  at  Clausinm,  but  his  legates  Marcius 
and  Cazrinas  were  defeated  by  Pompey.  Carbo  then  retreated  to 
Ariminum,  and  sent  Marcius  to  the  lelief  of  Prseneste,  but  Pompey 
repelled  him  in  the  Apennines  with  great  loss.  Carbo  himself  in 
despair  sailed  to  Africa,  but  his  troops,  which  remained  in  Etruria, 
were  closely  watched  and  afterwards  dispersed  by  Pompey,  whereby 
the  fall  of  RrsBneste  was  prepared.  SuUa,  partly  to  reward  the  young 
champion  of  his  party,  psurtly  to  make  himself  sure  of  his  attachment, 
presented  him  with  the  hand  of  his  step-daughter  Emilia,  who  was 
pr^nant  by  Manius  Glabrio,  from  whom  she  was  obliged  to  separate. 
(Plut, '  Sulla,'  88  ;  '  Pomp.,'  9.)  Pompey  abandoned  Antistia,  to  whom 
he  was  married,  but  Emilia  soon  after  died  in  childbed.  Pompey  was 
thus  a  declared  champion  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  after  the  war  in 
Italy  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  undertook  to  punish  the  remain- 
ing enemies  of  the  aristocracy  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Spain.  Carbo 
attempted  to  eecape  to  Egypt,  but  was  overtaken  and  brought  in 
chains  before  Pompey,  at  Lilybosum ;  his  companions  were  put  to 
death  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial ;  Carbo,  though  he  had  once 
shown  himself  a  friend  to  Pompey,  was  solemnly  condemned  to  death, 
and  Pompey  sent  his  head  to  Snlla.  All  Sicily  submitted  to  him 
without  further  resistance.  LeaTing  the  administration  of  Sicily  in 
the  hands  of  Memmius,  his  brother-in-law,  he  set  out  for  Africa  with 
an  immense  fleet  to  oppose  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  under  whom  some 
remnants  of  the  Marian  party  had  assembled,  and  also  to  support 
Hiempsal,  a  friend  of  Sulla,  against  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia.  A 
battle  issued,  in  which  Pompey,  though  with  great  loss,  gained  a 
victory.  Domitins  fell,  Hiarbas  was  put  to  death,  and  Hiempsal 
restored  to  his  throne.  The  whole  object  of  this  campaign  was 
attained  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  Pompey  gained  general 
admiration  for  his  dieinterestedness.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where 
thousands  came  out  to  meet  and  to  gaze  at  the  young  hero.  Sulla 
himself  complimented  him  with  the  appellation  of  Magnus  (the  great), 
which  henceforth  became  hereditary  to  his  family.  The  time  at  which 
he  received  this  snmame  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors,  but 
from  tbe  examination  of  the  various  accounts  m  Drumann's  '  Hist,  of 
Rome'  (vol  iv.  p.  835,  &c.),  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  obtained  it 
after  his  African  expedition.  But  Pompey,  although  he  had  not 
yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was  only  a  knight  (eques),  was  bent 
upon  entering  Rome  in  triumph.  Several  discussions  took  place  in 
the  senate,  where  great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  such  an  unpre- 
cedented occurrence^  but  Sulhi  at  length  yielded  and  Pompev  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  After  this  display  of  childish  vanity  Sulla  treated 
him  with  a  coldness  which  did  not  fall  much  short  of  contempt.  (Plut, 
•Pomp.,'  16.) 

This  feature  of  vanity  in  his  character  explains  the  otherwise  imao- 
eoontable  fiwfe  that,  in  opposition  to  Sulla,  he  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  secure  the  consulship  for  .^SSmilius  Lepidos.    SuUo,  foreseeing  the 


consequences,  said  to  Pompey,  on  this  occasion,  "  Thou  hast  given  the 
sword  into  the  hands  of  thy  own  enemy."  Sulla  soon  after  died  (B.a 
78),  and  Lepidus  openly  made  the  impotent  attempt  to  rescind  all 
the  laws  of  the  late  dictator,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  but  Pompey,  remaining  faithful  to  his  party,  saved  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  great  precautions  taken  by  the 
senate  that  peace  and  order  were  maintained  during  the  consulship  of 
Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus ;'  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  when 
Lepidus  had  gone  to  his  province  of  Gkul,  the  war  broke  out  Lepidus 
was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  his  late  colleague  Catulus  and 
Pompey,  and  the  latter  was  now  commanded  by  the  senate  to  take 
the  field  agaiost  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Brutus^ 
who  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  Brutus  defended  himself  bravely  in  Mutioa,  but  was 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender :  he  obtained  the  promise  of  safe 
passage,  but  was  put  to  death  the  next  day  by  Qeminius,  at  the 
command  of  Pompey.  (Plut,  'Pomp.,'  16,  64;  *Brut.,'  4.)  Scipio 
^milianus,  the  son  of  Lepidus,  was  made  prisoner  in  Liguria,  and 
likewise  put  to  death  at  the  command  of  Pompey.  Lepidus  was  next 
attacked  by  Catulus  and  Pompey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa,  and 
being  again  defeated,  he  resolved,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  to 
seek  refuge  in  Sardinia,  but  he  was  repelled  from  the  island  by  the 
Roman  governor,  and  soon  after  died.  The  surviving  followers  wero 
treated  with  great  clemency,  partly  that  they  might  not  be  induced  to 
join  the  army  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  partly  l^cause  the  victorious 
party  themselves  wished  for  peace  in  order  to  enjoy  tbe  fruits  of  their 
victory.  Pompey  also  received  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  return 
to  Rome.  He  disobeyed  the  command  under  various  pretexts ;  but  the 
truth  was,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  against  Sertorius. 
And  when  indeed  the  power  of  Sertorius  assumed  a  more  threatening 
character,  when  Perperna  had  joined  his  army,  and  the  senate  saw  no 
one  else  that  could  be  entrusted  with  the  command  agaiost  so 
formidable  an  enemy,  it  was  at  length  reluctantly  decreed  that  Pompey 
should  be  sent  to  Spain  with  the  power  of  a  proconsul,  and  in  40  days 
he  was  ready  for  departure,  with  an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  1000 
horse.  He  left  Italy  hi  b.o.  76,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  Apnian  ('CiviL,'!  109),  between  the 
rivers  Rhdne  and  Po,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain.  Several  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  Lauroo,  when 
besieged  by  his  adversaries,  declared  for  him.  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign Metellus  defeated  Perperna,  and  took  his  camp,  but  Sertorius 
wounded  Pompey  with  his  own  spear,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat. 
Not  long  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Seguntil^  in  which 
Pompey  was  again  defeated,  and  6000  of  his  men  were  slain.  In  this 
way  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  for  nearly  four  years; 
and  had  not  Sertorius  been  betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  last 
assassinated  by  conspirators  headed  by  Perperna  (B.a  74),  he  would 
probably  have  driven  the  Romans  from  Spain,  although  Pompey  con- 
ducted the  war  with  great  skill.  He  now  also  received  reinforcements 
from  Italy,  where  his  demands  were  readily  granted  by  the  senate, 
and  strongly  supported  by  the  consul  Luoullus^  who  feared  lest 
Pompey  might  return,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  and  obtain  the 
command  against  Mithridates.  Pompey  advanced  in  Spain  as  far  west 
as  Cale  (Porto). 

Perperna,  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Sertorius,  was  attacked 
by  the  whole  of  Pompey's  forces,  and  took  to  flight  He  was  found 
in  a  wood ;  and,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  offered  to  deliver  up  to 
Pompey  letters  of  Roman  nobles,  in  which  they  had  invited  Sertorius 
to  Italy,  and  expressed  their  aversion  to  the  oonstitntion  of  Sulla. 
Pompey  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  papers  to  be  burned  without  being  read.  The  army  of  Perperna 
dispersed ;  but  those  who  could  not  expect  a  pardon  sought  refuge  ia 
those  towns  which  were  determined  to  defend  their  liberty  to  the  last 
Some  of  these  towns  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  Pompey,  while 
some  distinguished  Spaniards,  who  had  supported  the  enemy  of  their 
own  country,  were  individually  rewarded  with  the  Roman  franchise. 
(Cia,  'Pro  C.  Balbo,'  8.)  As  Metellus  left  Spain  before  Pompey,  the 
latter  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
alone  had  accomplished  the  pacification  of  Spain,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  comnussioners  sent  by  the  senate,  he  proceeded  to  organise 
the  administration  of  tbe  province  of  Spain.  Another  great  object 
was  now  to  be  accomplished.  Almost  the  whole  of  southern  Italy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolted  slaves  under  Spartacus.  On  his 
return,  Pompey  erected  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  to  Glanl,  a  pillar, 
with  an  inscription  recording  his  victories.  (Strabo^  iuL  4,  p.  267,  and 
iv.  5,  p.  287,  Tauchnits.)  In  GUtul  he  settled  some  of  the  bands  which 
had  served  under  Sertorius  in  GMlia  Aquitania,  in  a  plaoe  which 
hence  received  the  name  of  Lugdunum  Convenarum  (St  Bertrand). 
(Hieronym.,  • '  Adv.  Vigilant,'  torn.  iv.  p.  282,  ed.  Monach.  Benedict, 
Paris.)  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  did  not^  as  the  laws  required, 
dismiss  bis  troops,  for  he  knew  that  with  them  he  might  obtain  any* 
thing  from  the  senate.  Crassus,  a  friend  of  the  aristocratio  ^Mtfty, 
had  been  conducting  the  war  against  the  slaves;  and  on  hearing  of 
the  return  of  Pompey,  he  had  hastened  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  in 
order  that  Pompey  might  not  snatch  the  laurels  firom  him.  The  war 
was  indeed  at  an  end  on  the  return  of  Pompey,  but  he  found  ao 
opportunity  of  catting  to  pieces  a  body  of  5000  slaves^  who  were  oa 
their  march  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Alps»  and  ne  wrote  to  th^ 
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■enate  that  Cfanas  had  indeed  gained  the  victory,  but  that  he  had 
rooted  out  the  wsr.  Gfusub  felt  this  arrogance  the  more  keenly,  as 
be  wished  to  obtain  the  consulship  with  Pompey,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  the  influence  which  Pompey  had  gained  at  his  cost. 
Pompey,  though  absent  from  Rome,  was  a  candidiite  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  prudent  enough  to  recommend  Crasaus  as  his  colleague. 
As  Pompey  had  not  yet  held  any  of  the  minpr  civil  offices,  he  could 
not  legally  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But  the  senate,  not 
wishing  to  haTe  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the  state  their  enemies, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  laws  in  favour  of  Pompey,  and  he  and 
Cmssus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  B.a  70. 

Pompey  had  now  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  second  triumph, 
especially  a«  he  had  become  a  great  favoniite  with  the  people,  and 
had  declared  that  he  would  restore  the  tribunician  power  which  was 
abolished  by  Sulla,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  stop  the  abuse  which 
the  aristocratic  party  made  of  their  judicial  power.  The  two  consuls 
elect  and  Metellus  stood  with  their  armies  before  Rome,  and  on  the 
Slst  of  December  B.a  71  Craasus  entered  the  city  in  an  ovation,  and 
Pompey  and  MeteUns  in  triumph.  Both  ccmeuls  now  did  their  utmost 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  Pompey  began  to  fulBl  hi;*  pro- 
miBea.  The  question  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician 
power  had  been  agitated  for  many  years,  but  without  succeai ;  the 
people  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  for  the  abuse  of  their 
power  by  the  senatorial  party  had  become  intolerable.  When  Pompey 
brought  his  rogation  before  the  senate,  the  opposition  was  not  so  strong 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Supported  by  his  troops,  which  were 
ftill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  by  Crassus,  and  the  exasperation 
of  the  people,  Pompey  carried  his  bill.  This  measure,  which  at  the 
time  gained  him  general  popularity,  was  soon  followed  by  another 
proposed  by  the  tribune  AureUus  Cotta,  which  deprived  the  senators 
of  tbeir  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicia  publioa,  and  divided  the  ; 
judicial  power  equally  amon^  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  ' 
the  la»t  being  represented  by  the  tribuni  Aeraril  This  measure  was 
productive  of  little  improvement,  for  moral  corruption  was  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  class,  but  pervaded  the  whole  nation 

Aiter  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Pompey  refused  to  go  into  a 
province,  but  he  dismissed  his  army,  and  reuisined  at  Rome  for  two 
years  without  holding  any  office.  During  this  time  he  seldom  appeared 
in  public,  and  never  without  a  numerous  train,  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  people  with  his  importance.  He  foresaw  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  his  powerful  arm  would  again  be  required 
to  save  Rome  from  destruction.  The  Mediterranean  was  about  this 
time  almost  covered  with  pirates.  They  landed  on  all  pai^  of  the 
coast,  and  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  high- 
roads of  Italy  were  not  safe.  Rome  itself  was  suffering  from  scarcity 
of  provisions,  for  almost  all  convoys  bound  for  the  city  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  piratea  The  tribune  A.  Oabinus,  a  man  who«e  fortune 
was  completely  ruined,  brought  forward  a  rogation  that  a  consular 
man  should  be  invested  with  unlimited  powers  for  three  years  over 
the  whole  Mediterranean  and  its  coasts  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  that  all  the  resources  of  the  state  should  be  at  his  diaposaL 
No  indiividual  was  mentioned,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  directed 
to  Pompey  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the  republia  He  him- 
self kept  in  the  background.  In  the  senate  the  rogation  met  with  a 
fierce  opposition,  but  Cs&sar  supported  it,  and  thereby  alienated  Pompey 
still  more  firom  his  former  party.  When  the  day  came  for  the  measure 
to  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  Pompey  appeared  in  the 
market-place  entreating  the  people  not  to  draw  him  again  into  the 
field  of  action,  and  to  appoint  a  more  deserving  general.  This  piece 
of  acting  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  ro(;ation  was  carried  on  the 
second  day^  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  opposition.  The  price 
of  provisions  immediately  fell  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  delivery 
from^  the  pirates.  However  contemptible  the  means  by  which  Pompey 
obtained  the  command,  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  commission 
wa<4  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  preparations  for  war  were 
completed  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.O.  67  he 
began  his  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  legates  were  stationed 
in  various  quarters  of  the  sea  to  draw  forth  the  pirates,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  uniting  their  forces ;  he  himself,  with  the  main  armament, 
swept  the  sea  and  drove  the  pirates  eastward.  Within  forty  daya  the 
sea  between  Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy  was  cleared,  and  Rome  already 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  exploits.  He  then  landed  at  Athen^  where  he 
was  received  with  divine  honours,  and  after  a  short  stay  he  proceeded 
on  his  expedition.  The  pirates  who  had  not  yet  surrendered  were  at 
last  surrounded  and  blockaded  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  Here  the  fir«t 
and  dedsive  battle  was  fought  at  Coracef>ium.  The  pirates  were 
defeated  and  took  refuge  in  the  town,  which  they  surrendered  after 
some  resistance,  together  with  all  their  ships  and  arms.  Numbers  of 
the  pirates  had  deserted  previous  to  the  dedsive  battle,  and  the 
humanity  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Pompey  contributed 
not  a  little  to  induce  the  rest  to  surrender.  All  the  towns  and  former 
strongholds  of  the  pirates  opened  their  gates  to  Pompey ;  most  of  their 
fortresses,  and  everything  which  might  enable  the  pirates  to  recover 
their  strength,  were  destroyed;  and  they  themselves  were  transplanted 
to  Soloeis  (henceforward  called  Pompeiopolis)  and  other  deserted 
towns  of  Cilicia  and  Gkeeee,  where  it  was  imposrible  for  them  again  to 
resume  thetf  former  mode  of  life.  The  whole  war  did  not  last  above 
three  months.    Ono  hundred  and  twenty  towni  and  oastlee  woe 


occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  partly  destroyed ;  1800  shipa  wen 
burned,  72  were  taken,  and  806  others  surrendered. 

Pompey  remained  in  Asia,  his  object  now  being  to  be  invested  with 
the  command  against  Mithridates.  The  war  against  this  king  bad 
long  been  carried  on  with  varying  success,  but  no  decisive  advautatre 
had  yet  been  gained.  The  people  at  Rome  had  now  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  Pompey,  and  when  C  Maoilius  produced  a 
bill  (Cicero,  *Pro  Lege  Manilla')  for  giving  to  Pompey  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  fleet  and 
the  army  in  the  east,  and  with  the  rights  of  a  proconsul  in  all  parts 
of  Asia,  it  was  carried  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Catulus  and 
Hortensius.  The  intelligence  of  this  decree  was  received  by  Pompey 
in  his  usual  manner,  with  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  those  who, 
as  he  said,  would  allow  him  no  peace,  and  would  expose  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  hiOL  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvL  28 ; 
Pint,  '  Pomp.,'  80.)  Notwithstanding  this,  he  immediately  set  out 
(B.a  66)  to  take  the  place  of  Lucullus,  whom  he  treated  with  amigance 
and  the  neglect  of  all  common  civility. 

The  power  of  Mithridates  had  bcou  to  a  great  extent  broken  before 
Pompey  undertook  the  command,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
he  acted  with  great  energy  and  prudence^  so  that  the  expectations  of 
the  people  at  Rome  were  fully  justified.  He  sent  his  fleet  round  the 
coast  from  Syria  to  the  Thradan  Bosporus  (Plut., '  Pomp./  SI,  82), 
and  hastened  from  Oete  to  Qalatia,  where  he  assembled  his  land> 
troops.  Proposals  which  he  made  to  the  king  were  rejected.  Pompey 
allowed  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  attack  on  Armenia,  nnd 
thereby  made  him  his  friend  and  ally.  Mithridates,  seeing  liims«-lf 
thus  deprived  of  his  hope  of  receiving  succours  from  Parthia  ( Appi»n, 
'Mithrid.,'  87;  Dion  Cass.,  xxxvl,  p.  24),  sued  for  peace;  but  the 
negociation  failed.  Pompey  then  marched  through  Lesser  Armenia 
across  the  Euphrates  to  Acilisene,  in  order  to  separate  Mithridates 
from  Tigranea  The  king  took  the  same  direction.  The  ho>tile  armies 
met,  and  after  some  skirmishes  Mithridates  retreated  to  save  his  men; 
but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  night  in  a  narrow  pass,  where 
10,000  of  his  army  were  slain  and  an  equal  number  made  prisoners, 
while  Pompey  only  lost  a  small  number.  The  kini;  himself  escaped 
with  some  horsemen  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea).  Pompey, 
being  unable  to  overtake  him,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Colchis, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Nicopolis  on  the  field  of  battle  in  Aimenia. 
He  then  advanced  against  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Tigraoe^,  who,  (•eing 
abandoned  by  his  son,  and  discouracied  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  Pompey,  who,  pleased  with  bis  sub- 
mission, called  him  the  friend  of  the  Romane,  left  him  in  the  pos«es*ion 
of  his- kingdom  of  Aro^enia,  and  only  required  a  contribution  of  6000 
talents,  and  his  son  as  a  hostage.  A  part  of  the  Roman  army  remained 
under  L.  AfraniuN  in  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes, 
while  Pompey  with  the  rest  marched  towards  the  north  and  took  up 
his  quarters  on  the  river  Cyrus  (Kur),  as  the  season  wlia  too  far 
advanced  to  approach  nearer  the  Caucasus.  Here  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  Grosses,  king  of  Albania  (Shirvan  and  Daghistau),  with  a 
numerous  army,  but  Pompey  defeated  him ;  and  when  the  king  sued 
for  peace,  it  was  granted  iiim  on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the 
Romans  a  free  passfige  through  his  territory. 

In  the  year  B.a  65  the  Romans  had  again  to  sustain  an  attack  from 
a  king  of  the  Iberians,  between  Albania  and  Colchir;  but  the  barbarisni 
were  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and  the  king  sent  both  money  and  \nn 
sons  as  hostages  to  the  Roman  general  Pompey  now  procet-ded  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis  (Faz,  or  Rion),  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  legate  Servilius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Euxine, 
From  him  he  learned  that  it  would  be  useleas  to  force  his  way  through 
the  Caucasian  regions  to  the  Crimea,  where  his  army  might  easily  be 
destroyed  ;  and  therefore,  on  receiving  information  of  an  insurreeticn 
of  the  Albanians,  he  returned  to  the  river  Cyrua  The  barbarians 
were  easily  routed,  and  Pompey  again  granted  peace  to  their  king : 
he  determined  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  Mithridates  to  his  own 
fiate,  and  to  seek  richer  laurels,  and  which  were  mors  easily  to  be 
gained,  in  Syria.  He  received  ambassadors  from  several  eastern 
princes,  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that  their  fate  was  in  hie  hands; 
and  even  the  nearest  relationv  of  Mithrid»tes  joined  the  Romans,  and 
threw  open  to  them  their  fortressea  Pom|)ey,  thus  assured  of  his 
own  good  fortune,  gave  to  Pontus  the  constitution  of  a  Roraa'i  pro- 
vince :  his  fleet  however  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Euxine,  and  to 
prevent  provisions  being  conveyed  to  the  king  in  the  Crimea, 

On  hU  march  southward  he  passed  the  bills  of  Zela,  where,  three 
years  before,  a  legate  of  Lucullus  had  been  defeated  by  Mithriitatea 
Pompey  ordered  the  bones  of  the  slain,  which  still  lay  scatter^  over 
the  field,  to  be  solemnly  buried.  On  his  arrivnl  in  Syria  he  dethroned 
Antiochus  XI.,  and  made  his  country,  together  with  Phoenicia,  a 
Roman  province.  In  Palestine  he  found  a  more  resolute  oppoi'ition. 
Jerusalem  was  distracted  by  a  civil  wsr  between  the  two  brothers 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus:  Pompey  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Hyrcaous,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  town  soon  capitulated,  but 
the  Temple  held  out  rather  more  than  three  montha  Pompey 
entered  the  sanctuary,  but  did  not  allow  hta  soldiers  to  destroy  any- 
thing. Aristobulus  was  sent  to  Rome  as  prisoner,  and  Judssa  recog^ 
nised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  an  annual  tribute.  In  Syria,  Pompey 
was  again  complimented  by  ambassadors  from  various  Eastern  piinoes: 
MithridateB  alM  sent  eufojn,  and  made  a  lait  attempt  at  negociation; 
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but  Potnpey  would  hear  of  nothing  bat  absolute  Bubmission,  and  the 
negodations  were  brokon  q&  Soon  after,  when  Pompey  was  pro- 
ceeding southward  to  add  Arabia  to  his  conquests,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mitbridates;  and  having  seoured  the 
submission  of  some  Arabian  chiefs,  he  hastened  through  Syria  and 
OUicia  baok  to  Pontus.  Immense  treasures  were  here  surrendered  to 
him ;  and  Phaniaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  sent  the  body  of  his  father 
to  Pompey;  but  he  refused  to  see  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  buried 
with  royal  honours  at  Sinope.  Pompey  now  gave  to  Phamaces  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus;  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Qalatia,  was  rewarded 
with  Lesser  Armenia;  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus  were  made 
a  Roman  proyinoe  under  the  name  of  Bithynia;  Cilioia  and  Pam- 
phylia  under  the  name  of  Cilioia  and  Syria.  Ariobarsanes  received 
Cappadoda,  and  Tigranes  was  allowed  to  remain  king  of  Great 
Armenia. 

Having  thus  settled  the  afifiurs  of  Asia,  Pompey  proposed  to  return 
to  Rome,  where  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival  called  forth  the  activity 
of  the  several  parties.  In  January  b.o.  61,  Pompey  landed  at  Brun- 
dusium  and  dismiased  his  armies ;  but  he  did  not  continue  his  journey 
towards  Rome  until  party  rage  had  subsided.  He  was  eveiywbere 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
Borne  left  the  city  to  meet  him  before  the  gates,  where  he  was 
solemnly  received  by  the  senate.  After  an  interval  of  some  months, 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  over  the  pirates  and  Mithridates,  the  most 
magni^oent  that  Rome  had  ever  beheld.  Large  tables  were  carried 
before  him,  containing  an  account  of  the  countries  and  princes  that 
he  had  subdued ;  and  of  the  ehips,  treasures,  and  prisoners  he  had 
gained  for  the  republic;  an  immense  train  of  waggons  followed, 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  East  On  the  second  day  the  imperator 
himself  entered  the  city,  and  before  his  chariot  walked  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  prisoners,  824  in  number,  and  behind  him  followed 
his  legates  and  military  inbunes.  His  army  took  no  part  in  the 
triumph*  (Appian  ;  Dion  Cass.,  zzzvii  24.)  After  tbe  triumph  was 
over,  Pompey  dismissed  hie  prisoners  to  their  native  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  young  Tigranes  and  Aristobulus ;  and  with  his  spoils 
he  built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  with  inscriptions  to  commemorate  his 
-vietories. 

After  his  triumph,  he  naturally  expected  that  all  his  measures  in 
Asia  and  the  distribution  of  lands  which  he  had  promised  to  his 
soldiers  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  especially  as  he  thought 
he  was  secure  of  the  support  of  L.  Afronius,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  consulship.  But  he  found  himself  not  only  opposed  by  Cato 
and  the  heads  of  the  senatorial  party,  but  abandoned  by  Afranius. 
This  blow  was  too  severe  for  a  man  like  Pompey  to  bear,  and  he  now 
openly  joined  the  popular  party,  a  step  which  he  could  not  safely 
retraet,  and  which  involved  him  in  those  difficulties  in  which  he  at 
last  perished.  Caesar  supported  Pompey,  and  thus  at  once  weakened 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  gained  over  Pompey  to  his  own 
interests.  Crsssus,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romans  and  the  friend  of 
the  senate^  wss  also  easily  gained  ovi>r,  and  these  three  men  now 
formed  what  is  generally  called  the  first  triumvirate.  During  his 
consulship,  CsBsar  (b.-€.,  69),  by  his  Agrarian  law,  enabled  Pompey 
to  fulfil  the  promises  wbioh  he  had  made  to  his  veterans :  large  dis- 
tricts of  public  land  in  Campania  were  assigned  to  them.  Cseear  at 
length  also  obtained  for  him  the  sanction  of  the  arrangements  he  had 
made  in  Asia  before  he  left  it  Pompey  in  his  turn  supported  Caesar, 
his  apparent  friend,  in  all  his  designs,  and  thus  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  obnoxious  to  the  aristocratic  party;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  neither  himself  sincerely  devoted  to  the  people,  nor 
perhaps  regarded  by  them  with  any  other  feeling  than  astonishment 
for  his  militaty  sucoess.  As  Pompey  had  divorced  Mucia  (Cic, '  ad 
Att.,'  i  12)  the  mother  of  his  two  sons,  Caesar,  to  secure  him  still 
more,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  with  whom  Pompey 
spent  most  of  his  time  during  this  period  in  his  vlUa  of  Albanum 
near  Rome,  unconcerned  about  the  sufferings  of  his  great  eulogist 
Cicero,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  tribune  Clodius ;  and  it  was 
not  nntil  Clodius  had  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Pompey  that  he 
promoted  the  recall  of  Cicero.  Gratitude  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour 
to  re-establish  Pompey  in  the  popular  favour,  by  procuring  for  him 
the  praefeotura  annonae  for  five  years,  and  the  proconsular  power  over 
all  provinces^  with  fifteen  legions  at  hia  command.  (Cic, '  Ad  Att,' 
iv.  1;  Dion  Cass.,  xxxix.  9.)  In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Sicily, 
whence  he  sent  provisions  to  Rome,  and  the  favour  of  the  people  was 
easily  gained,  as  the  price  of  com  immediately  began  to  fall.  At  the 
oommenoement  of  the  year  b.o.  56,  Pompey  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  exerted  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  king 
of  i^Tpt,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  Clodius,  who 
had  become  cumle  aedile,  accused  Milo;  and  when  Pompey  defended 
him,  he  waa  loaded  with  abuse  by  Clodius.  This  affair  also  involved 
him  in  a  contest  with  the  tribune  Cato,  who  attacked  him  in  the 
senate,  and  accused  him  of  fiuthlessness  to  Cicero.  The  silence  of 
tiie  audience  inflamed  Pompey's  snger,  and  he  openly  spoke  of  secret 
oonspiraciee  against  himself,  pointing  out  his  ooUei^gue  Crassus  as  their 
amthor.  He  was  now  conscious  of  ^ving  lost  the  fkvour  of  all  parties^ 
and  saw  nothing  left  but  to  repair  to  Caesar,  who  had  taken  up  his 
winter-quarters  at  Luca,  and  to  whom  Crassus  had  already  gone. 
Caesar  reconciled  the  two  men,  and,  about  the  middle  of  AprU,  b.c. 
S6,  oonoluded  a  secret  treaty  with  them,  according  to  which  his  own 


govemomhip  of  Gaul  was  to  be  prolonged  for  fiye  years,  and  Pompey 
and  Crassus  to  be  made  consuls  for  the  following  year,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  and  Africa  for  Pompey,  and  Syria  for  Crassus.  He 
moreover  promised  to  exert  all  his  influence  with  the  people  in  their 
favour. 

Pompey  now  returned  to  Rome  with  renewed  courage  and  arrogance 
and  with  Crassus  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  The  opposition, 
headed  by  the  inflexible  Cato,  who  saw  through  the  plans  of  the 
triumvirs,  was  fierce,  though  useless ;  but  when  the  day  of  election 
came,  it  was  only  after  the  forum  had  been  occupied  by  armed  foruw 
that  Pompey  and  Crassus  attained  their  object  The  tribune  Tribonius 
was  bribed  to  assign  to  the  new  consuls  the  provinces  on  which  they 
themselves  had  already  determined.  Pompey,  now  again  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  world,  indulged  in  vain  dreams  of  a  final  victory  over 
his  rivals.  Pompey  built  a  magnificent  theatre,  and  amused  the  mul- 
titude for  several  days  with  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles.  But  the 
result  did  not  entirely  answer  his  expectations,  and  when  he  shortly 
after  raised  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  sent  them  to  Spain 
under  his  legates  Afrianus  and  Petreius,  the  people  loudly  expressed 
their  discontent  At  the  end  of  the  year  Crassus  went  to  Syria,  bat 
Pompey  governed  his  province  by  his  legates,  and  remained  with  his 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome^  ostensibly  to  provide  the  city 
with  provisions,  but  really  in  the  hope  to  obtain  dictatorial  power,  and 
to  disarm  Caesar  through  the  senate  and  the  people  without  striking  a 
blow.  He  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  prevented  the 
election  of  new  consuls,  and  secreUy  kept  up  hostilities  between  the 
two  parties  at  Rome.  In  September  of  the  year  B.a  54,  his  wife  Julia 
died,  and  when  proposals  were  made  for  a  new  alliance  with  the  family 
of  Caesar,  he  rejected  them.  Crassus  in  the  meanwhile  perished  in 
Asia,  and  the  triumvirate  was  changed  into  a  duumvirate.  Pompey 
had  long  wished  for  the  dictatorship,  and  when  the  tribunes  Lucceius 
Hirrus  and  Coelius  Vinicianus  prevented  the  elections,  and  at  last  pro- 
posed to  make  Pompey  dictator,  he  was  obliged  to  come  forward,  but 
perceiving  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  senate  and  Cato,  he  with- 
drew, and  Domitiua  Calvinus  and  Valerius  Mesttala  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  their  consulship, 
the  elections  were  again  disturbed,  and  Pompey  conceived  fresh  hopes. 
In  the  ensuing  quarrels  between  Milo  and  Clodius  [CiOEBO],  the  senate, 
unable  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city,  empowered  Pompey  to 
collect  troops,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  Pompey  was 
now  again  in  his  proper  sphere :  his  first  object  was,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  soldiers,  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Milo,  and  to  get  rid  of  him 
he  not  only  introduced  new  forms  of  procedure,  but  also  surrounded 
the  court  with  soldiers  during  the  trial  of  Milo.  Milo  was  exiled, 
while  others  who  were  equally  guilty  were  acquitted,  as  Pompey  had 
no  ground  for  fearing  them. 

On  the  25th  of  February  Pompey  waa  made  sole  consul,  but  on  the 
1st  of  August  he  made  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he 
had  married,  his  colleague,  and  with  him  held  the  comitia  to  elect  the 
consuls  for  the  year  following.  At  the  same  time  an  old  law,  that  in 
many  instances  had  been  neglected,  was  renewed,  which  required  that 
every  candidate  for  a  public  of&ce  should  be  a  candidate  in  person  at 
Rome.  This  was  aimed  at  Caesar,  who  thereby  would  be  compelled  to 
give  up  the  command  of  his  armies  and  to  appear  in  Rome,  if  he 
wished  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  For  himself,  Pompey 
obtained  a  prolongation  of  his  prooonsulship  over  Spain  for  five 
years.  While  Pompey — during  whose  illness  at  Naples  all  Italy 
prayed  for  his  recovery — was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  first  man  of  the  republic,  Caesar  had  by  the 
distribution  of  large  sums  of  money  increased  his  party  at  Rome,  and 
gained  over  to  his  interest  several  tribunes,  among  whom  wss  the  bold 
and  eloquent  Curia  Caesar,  though  absent  from  Rome,  claimed  to  be 
elected  consul  for  the  following  year;  and  when  Pompey  and  the 
senate  required  him  to  dismiss  his  army  and  present  himsslf  at  Rome 
as  a  candidate.  Curio  insisted  that  Pompey  should  likewise  dismiss  his 
army.  [Cjssab.]  After  long  discussions,  the  party  of  Pompey  gained 
the  day,  and  a  decree  was  made  declaring  Caesar  a  public  enemy  unless 
he  resigned  his  command  and  came  to  Rome  as  a  private  man.  The 
public  authorities  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  guard  the 
republic  against  any  danger,  and  Pompey  was  allowed  to  niake  use  of 
the  public  treasuiy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  in  Italy. 
Pompey  had  declared  that  he  only  needed  to  stamp  with  his  foot 
upon  the  earth  to  call  forth  new  legions ;  but  when  he  found  that  he 
had  miscalculated,  he  and  the  whole  senatorial  party  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  confusion  by  the  intelligence  that  Caesar  was 
advancing  towards  Rome.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  exclaimed,  **  Pom- 
pey, thou  hast  betrayed  us  I "  Cato  however  thought  it  advisable  to 
declare  Pompey  general  of  the  republic  Pompey  with  his  few 
troops  could  do  nothing;  he  left  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  oonsula, 
most  of  the  senators,  Cato,  Cicero^  and  others  of  the  aristocratio 
party ;  they  hastened  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundosiunk  From 
Brundusium  Pompey  fled  to  Dyrrhaohium  in  EpiroSy  which  he 
strongly  garrisoned  and  fortified,  while  Caesar  established  his  power  in 
the  west  The  position  of  Pompey  was  mora  advantageous  to  him 
than  any  other  he  could  have  chosen,  for  the  fleet  was  at  his  com- 
mand, and  he  could  raise  new  troops  without  great  difAoulties ;  but 
he  had  to  struggle  with  his  own  party,  some  blaming  him  for  not 
offering  battle  to  Caesar,  and  others  for  not  aooepting  the  proposals  of 
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peace  wbioh  Cnsur  repeatedly  made  to  him.  His  own  plan  was  to 
w^'sken  his  enemy  without  fighting  a  battle ;  but  Caesar  received  rein- 
foroemenu  from  Italy,  and  Pouipey  was  cut  o£f  from  Dyrrhachium. 
In  a  battle  wbich  eosued  Caesar  was  defeated,  and  directed  his  march 
into  Thessaly. 

After  tbis  success  the  seDstorial  party  imagined  that  all  the  work 
was  done,  and  that  they  might  without  any  daoger  return  to  Italy ; 
and  VI  hen  Pompey  declared  that  Greece  must  first  be  cleared  of  the 
entmy,  they  urged  the  immediate  necessity  of  battle.  Caesar,  knowing 
this  dispo»ition  of  his  adversaries,  oompelled  tbem,  on  the  9th  of 
August  B.C.  48,  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  Phsrsalus.  Pompey 
wsB  defeated,  and  though  he  had  still  considerable  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, he  was  disheartened.  He  fled  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Peneus,  and  thence  sailed  to  Lesbos,  whither  he  had  sent  his  wife 
Cornelia  and  his  younger  son.  By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  friends  he 
determined  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt,  wliose  king  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  restoration  of  his  father.  Ht  landed  there  on  the  28th  of 
September,  but  wtm  treacherously  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  his  army  by  the  tribune  Septimius,  at  the  instigation  of 
Achillas  and  Tbeodotus,  who  feared  the  anger  of  Caesar.  The  wife 
and  chil4  of  Pompey,  who  were  still  on  board  the  ship,  and  saw  the 
murder,  hastened  away.  The  murderers  cut  off  the  head  of  Pompey 
and  left  the  body  on  the  beach,  where  it  was  buried  by  a  freedman 
and  a  veteran.  Caesar,  who  arrived  in  Egypt  three  days  later,  shed 
tears  at  the  sight  of  the  head  of  Pompey,  and  put  his  murderers  to 
death. 

Pompey  was  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character,  for  he  was  not» 
like  Marius,  Sulla,  and  Caesar,  a  man  of  singleness  of  principle  and 
purpose,  but  he  changed  his  position  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  eootrc^  Though 
by  birth  not  belonging  to  the  senatorial  party,  he  was  by  his  immense 
fortune  placed  on  a  level  with  them,  and  made  himself  their  cham- 
pion, though  they  could  never  sympathise  with  him ;  and  when  he 
joined  the  popular  party  it  was  to  satisfy  his  own  ambitious  views. 
He  was  thus  in  reality  throughout  his  life  floating  between  two  parties, 
aud  was  neither  in  his  private  nor  public  life  a  faithful  friend.  Hii 
object  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  man  of  the  steto,  sad  he 
obj»  cted  to  no  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  even  though  they 
teuded  to  subvert  the  constitution.  In  nis  dvil  administration  of  the 
state,  aod  duriug  the  whole  period  from  his  great  triumph  to  the  war 
with  Caesar,  the  little  tiiat  he  did  was  not  calculated  materially  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  country.  His  real  fame  must  rest  on 
bis  coudact  as  a  general,  though  he  was  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
other  great  generals  of  his  age.  In  his  private  life  however  he  formed 
a  contrast  to  meet  of  his  contemporaries,  for  though  immensely  rich, 
he  lived  simpl.v,  and  abstained  from  all  debauchery  and  excessesi  It 
is  also  generally  ackoowledged  that  he  did  not  enrich  himself  by 
extortion  in  his  provinces,  though  no  man  had  ever  had  more  oppor- 
tunities, aud  that  he  was  conscientious  in  the  application  of  the  public 
noury.  As  regards  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was  not  above 
mediocrity,  although  he  sometimes  affected  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  aud  literature.  Cicero  judged  of  him  differently  at  different 
tiuiea,  according  as  he  was  governed  by  momentary  impulse  or  by 
what  he  considered  the  good  of  the  sUte.  (See  the  articles  CicSRO, 
CfiSAB,  Sbrtobiub,  MiTHRiDATss,  and  especially  Pompey's  Life  in 
Drumann*s  'Geschichte  Boms/  &o^  vol.  iv.,  p.  824-556.) 


British  Mnseon.  Aetaslslse. 
(This  eoin  was  not  struck  by  Pompey  hlmaeir,  bot  by  his  son  Seztns.  It  iBust 
have  been  struck  at  the  Ume  when  Sextus  had  taken  possession  of  SiiUy  and 
sttumed  the  title  of  '  Imperator  *  for  the  sceond  Ume.  The  single  head  on  one 
Bid^  Is  believed  to  be  that  of  Pompey  the  Triamvir ;  the  two  smaller  heads  are 
thoie  of  his  two  sona.) 

POMPEIUS.  CNEIUa  MAGNUS,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
triumvir  Pompey  and  of  Mucia,  vraa  bom  about  B.a  77.  According  to 
Appiaii,  be  and  his  brother  Sextus  accompanied  their  father  on  his 
exp'  dirion  against  the  pirates.  When  the  war  with  CsBsar  broke  out 
he  was  srut  to  Kgypt  to  collect  troops,  and  when  he  returned  to  his 
father*!}  flret  in  the  Adriatic  with  500  horsemen  and  50  ahips,  and 
iound  that  Csesar  had  been  allowed  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  he  burnt 
sev«-ral  of  the  hostile  ships.  After  the  defeat  of  his  father,  he  sent 
his  squadron  back  to  Alexandria,  and  remained  with  the  main  arma^ 
m^nt  nea*  Corcyra,  justly  observing  that  with  such  a  fleet  there  could 
be  no  reason  ior  despair.  In  the  spring  of  B.o.  47,  when  sailing  with 
the  fleet  to  Africa,  he  was  informed  by  his  brother  of  the  murder  of 
hi^  father.  He  now  proceeded  towards  the  Spanish  coast,  and,  after 
Laviug  taken  possesrion  of  sevtral  small  blands,  landed  in  Spain 
<B.c  46).  Cneius  soon  oollected  an  army  of  18  legions,  but  Cssar  did 
not  at  first  think  him  an  adversary  of  any  consequence,  and  sent  only 


his  legate  C.  Didius  against  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year  however  he 
found  it  neceeaary  to  follow  himself.  On  the  17th  of  March  B.a.  45, 
Cneius  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Munda  (Honda  in 
Granada),  and  flying  to  Carteia,  attempted  to  escape  aeroes  the  sea. 
Being  thwarted  m  this  attempt,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
i  interior  of  Spain.  His  enemies  followed,  and  overtook  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lauron,  where  he  was  killed.  Being  naturally  of  a 
paasionato  disposition,  the  fate  of  his  father  had  fiile<i  him  with  an 
insatiable  desire  of  revenge,  and  changed  his  natural  boldness  into  a 
kind  of  savage  audacity.  (See  the  article  Cjbsab,  and  the  detailed 
acoount  of  the  war  in  Spain  in  the  book  *  Be  Bello  Hispaniensi') 

POMPEIUS,  SEXTUS  MAGNUS,  the  younger  son  of  the  triamvir 
and  of  Mucia,  was  bom  in  B.o.  75.  At  the  time  of  the  war  with  the 
pirates  he  was  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  sge,  and  when  his  father  fought 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he  was  with  his  step-mother  Cornelia  in 
Lesbos.  After  witnessing  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Egypt,  he  fled 
with  Cornelia  to  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  joined  his  brother  Cneius^ 
who  was  sailing  with  the  fleet  to  Africa.  When  the  senatorial  party 
was  defeated  at  Thapsus  he  went  with  Labienus  and  others  to  Spsin 
to  rejoin  his  brother,  but  stopped  at  Corduba.  After  learning  the 
unhappy  issue  cf  the  battle  of  Munda  he  left  Corduba  for  the  oountrj 
of  the  Laoetani.  A  number  of  maloontento  and  fragmento  of  the 
army  of  his  brother  soon  assembled  around  him,  and  with  them  he 
began  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare.  Supported  by  the 
natives  (Dion  Cassiua^  xlv.  10),  he  took  several  towns,  and  neither 
C.  Carrinas  nor  Asinius  PoUio  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  He  soon 
made  himself  msster  of  all  Betioa  and  a  part  of  Hispsnia  Tarraco- 
nensis,  and  assumed  the  title  of  imperator.  The  only  object  of 
Sextus,  as  he  himself  afterwards  declared,  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
country  and  to  recover  the  oonfisoated  estetes  of  his  father.  (Cio., 
'  Ad  Att/  xvL  4.)  It  was  proposed  in  the  senate  to  recall  him  and  to 
give  him  from  the  public  treasury  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the 
property  of  his  father.  The  proposal  was  supported  by  Antony ;  but 
SeztuSy  mistrusting  the  optimates  as  well  as  the  veterans  of  Cmsar, 
advaneed  with  his  forces  as  far  as  Massilia  to  watch  the  oonrse  of 
•vento  in  Itely.  The  senate  made  him  chief  admiral  of  the  fleets  but 
when  OcteviaUy  Antony,  and  Lepidus  formed  a  new  triumvirate, 
Sextos  was  declared  an  outlaw.  Being  however  supported  by  bis 
fleet,  he  onused  as  a  pirate  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  last  auooeeded 
in  taking  possession  of  Sidly.  The  number  of  proscribed  or  ruined 
individuals  and  of  slaves  who  flocked  to  his  standard  inereased  daily, 
as  he  promised  them  higher  rewards  than  his  enemies  oflTered  for  his 
head.  He  also  received  reinforoemente  from  A.  Comifioins,  governor 
of  the  province  of  Africa.  (Dion  Csss.,  xlviiL  17.)  Borne  at  this  time 
snfi*ered  from  scarcity,  and  Ootavian  sent  out  Q.  Salvidisnns  Bufos 
(&a.  42)  with  a  squadron,  who  however  only  suooeeded  in  protecting 
the  ooasts  of  Italy.  During  the  campaign  of  Philippi,  Sextos 
remained  inactive,  confining  hunslf  to  the  defence  of  Sicily,  and  only 
harassing  the  coaato  of  Itidy,  whereby  he  increased  the  scarcity  oi 
provisions  at  Borne. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.0. 40,  Antony  on  his  retnm  from 
Egypt  found  the  gates  of  Brunduaium  closed  open  him  by  Octavian, 
he  requested  Sextus  Pompey  to  assist  him  against  Ocuvian.  Pompey 
without  hesitetioQ  sent  a  division  of  cavalry  aod  a  squadron  to 
southern  Italy.  But  the  triumvirs  soon  became  reconciled,  and  after 
concluding  a  fresh  treaty  among  themselves  (foedus  Brundusinum), 
they  determined  to  make  war  upon  Pompey,  who  now  recommenced 
cutting  off  all  supplies  from  Borne.  The  city  was  thus  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  suffering  and  discontent^  that  at  last  the  people  in 
open  rebellion  compelled  the  triumvirs  to  a  reconciliation  vrith  Pom- 
pey. In  B.a  89  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  procoDsulship  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Aohaia,  and  pro- 
mised to  supply  Itely  with  provisions.  But  this  reconciliation  proved 
to  be  little  more  than  a  farce,  for  when  Sextus  returned  to  Sicily, 
Antony  refused  to  give  np  Achaia,  and  Octevian  complained  that 
Pompey  allowed  piracy  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
rupture  between  Pompey  and  Octevian  ensued,  and  Menodorus,  the 
admiral  of  the  former,  went  over  to  Octevian,  and  treacherously  sur- 
rendered to  him  Saniinia  and  Corsica.  Octevian  was  now  bt-nt  upon 
destroying  the  Pompeian  party,  but  his  fleet  was  twice  defeated  by  the 
admirals  of  Pompey,  first  near  Cuma  and  then  near  Messina.  Pompey 
however,  as  usual,  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  victories^  and  allowed 
Octevian  to  repair  Us  losses.  The  faithless  Menodorus  now  returned 
with^  seven  ships  to  his  former  master.  M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa  was 
appointed  by  Octevian  as  chief  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  a  landing  was 
to  be  made  on  three  parte  of  the  island  of  Sicily  at  once ;  but  the 
fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  Lepidus  alone  reached  Ldlybsum. 
Pompey  even  now  remained  inactive,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Neptune^ 
whose  son  he  called  himself.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xlriii  19 ;  Horat,  '  Kpod.,' 
9.)  Menodorus  again  deserted  Pompey,  and  in  a  sea  fight  off  Mylss 
against  Agrippa,  Pompey  lost  thirty  ships  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
Octavian  from  landing  at  Tauromenium.  After  several  skirmishes 
Agrippa  at  length  (b.o.  86)  in  a  great  sea-fight  near  Nauloehna  decided 
the  fate  of  Pompey,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  desertion  of  his  land- 
troops,  fled  with  bis  daughter  and  seventeen  ships  from  Messina  to 
Asia,  He  was  not  followed  by  Octevian,  and  found  an  hospiteble 
reception  with  C.  Fumiua^  the  legato  of  Antony.  Bot  he  soon  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  host  by  ■•Il/^^ng  aecret  envoys  to  the  Parthtsaa  and 
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taking  p^tsessioii  of  Lampsacus.  An  open  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Furniua^  and  when  Antony,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Alexandria, 
heard  of  it,  he  sent  Titius  with  a  fleet  of  120  ahips  against  the  danger- 
ous guest.  Pompey  fled  to  Armenia,  but  being  overtaken  by  his 
enemies  and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  surrendered,  and  was  put  to 
death  at  Miletus  (B^a  36),  either  at  the  command  of  Antony  himself  or 
of  Titius,  who  wished  to  remove  a  man  who  might  easily  be  the  cause 
of  a  rapture  between  the  triumvirs.  Seztus  Pompey  was  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  assumed  the  name  of  Pius, 
because  he  endeavoured  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  his 
brother :  this  surname  appears  on  many  of  his  coins. 
P0MPEIU8,  TROGUa  [Troous.] 
POMPONIUS  MELA.    [Mbla.] 

POMPO'NIUS  SEXTUS,  a  distbguished  Roman  jurist.  His  age 
may  be  approximated  to  from  several  ciroumstanoes.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Sextus  mentioned  by  Qaius  in  oonneotion  with  Julianus 
(iL  218.)  In  the  extract  from  the  '  Liber  Singularis '  of  the  '  Encheiri- 
dion  '  of  Pomponius  ('Dig.,'  L,  tit  2,  s.  2),  we  have  a  list  of  the  various 
Roman  jurist^  ending  with  Salvianus  Julianus,  from  which  oiroum- 
stance  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  at  least  younger  than  Julianus. 
A  difficulty  however  arises  from  the  fact  of  a  Pomponius  being  often 
cited  by  Julianus  ('  Dig./  iii,  tit.  5,  s.  6),  and  from  there  being  cited  in 
the  *  Digest'  both  a  Sextus  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  and  a  Pomponius. 
('Diif.,'  zxx..  tit.  1,  s.  82.)  Sextus  Pomponius  is  cited  by  Pomponius. 
(*  Dig ,'  xzviiL,  tit.  5,  s.  41.)  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  there 
was  a  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  Pomponius  who  was  sometimes  simply 
called  Sextus.  But  if  there  were  two,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they 
res  I  eetively  lived  or  what  they  respectively  wrote.  Pomponius  sur- 
vived the  emperor  Antoninus  IHus.  ('Dig.,'  1,  tit.  12,  s.  14.)  In  one 
passage  he  calls  Gains  ('  Dig.,'  zlv.,  tit.  8,s.  89) '  Gains  noster.'  From 
all  these  ciroumstanoes  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  Pomponius  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius  and  survived  him.  If  there  was  a  Sextus  Pom- 
ponias,  he  was  older  than  Pomponius.  The  works  of  Pomponius,  as 
cited  in  the  Florentine  Index,  are  thirty  books  '  Ad  Q.  Mncium  Lec- 
iionnm,'  thirty-five  to  Sabious,  twenty  books  of  Epistoln,  fifteen  books 
of  VarisB  Lectiones,  seven  books  to  Plautius,  five  books  of  Fidei-oom- 
miesa,  five  books  of  Senatus  ConsultSy  five  books  of  Regdtt^  and  two 
books  of  the  Kncheiridion. 

Tbe  'Encheiridion,'  as  extracted  in  the'Digest^'  is  called  'Liber 
Singularis.*  It  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  tbe  origin  and  progress 
of  tbe  Roman  law,  and  a  list  of  the  law  writers  to  the  time  of  Pom- 
ponius, in  whicdi  it  is  also  mentioned  what  writers  respectively  belonged 
to  the  schools  of  Ateins  Capito  and  Labeo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus^  and  were  the  founders  or  heads  of  two  separate  schodla 
(schoUe). 

PONCE,  PEDRO,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  oonvent  of 
Ofta  in  Old  C^tile,  was  bom  about  1580.  He  is  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  which  he  carried  to 
considerable  perfection.  Acwnding  to  Ambroeio  Morales  (' Antigue- 
dades  de  Espalia^'  foU  88,  Alcal^  1575),  Ponce  had  to  instruct  two 
brothers  and  one  sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  a  son  of  the 
Oran  Justida  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom  were  bom  deaf  and  dumU 
These  pupils  made  such  progress  that»  after  some  time^  they  not  only 
were  able  to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any  questions  put  to 
them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Yelasco,  who  lived  to  be  only 
twenty  years  of  age^  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  his  mother 
tongue,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  making  considerable  progreae 
in  the  Greek  language.  Another  of  Ponoe*s  pupils  became  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession  and  explain  his  creed  by  word 
of  mouth.  These  facts  were  attested  by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  by  our  countryman  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  who,  in 
his '  Two  Treatises  concerning  the  Bcdy  and  Soul  of  Man'  (Paris,  1644, 
cap.  28,  n.  8),  says,  "  This  priest  brought  the  young  lord  to  speak  as 
distinctly  as  any  man  whosoever ;  and  I  have  often  discoursed  with 
him  whiles  I  way  ted  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Spaine."  According 
to  the  same  author  (p.  254),  and  to  Juan  de  CastiAixa  ('  Yida  de  San 
Benito '),  Ponce  wrote  a  treatLse  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  explained  his 
method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the  result  of  his  observations ; 
but  this  interesting  work  has  been  lost,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  who  in  1620  published  his  *Reducoion  de  las 
Letras,  y  Arte  para  ensefiar  <  hablar  los  Mudos,'  4to,  1620,  saw  and 
consulted  it  Ponoe  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in  the  oonvent  of 
his  order. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  JUAN,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  discovereiv 
in  America,  was  bom  about  1460  at  Leon,  and  when  a  boy  was  page 
to  Pedro  Nu&es  de  Guzman,  Sefior  of  ToraL  From  an  early  age  he 
had  been  schooled  to  war,  and  served  in  the  various  campaigns  against 
the  Moors  of  Granada.  He  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  in  1493,  and  having  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  tbe  Indians  of  Higuey,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  conquered  territoiy*  as  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola.  In  1508,  having;  received  intelligence  from  the  natives 
that  the  mountains  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Boriquen,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  abounded  with  gold,  be  obtained  permission  Trom  the  governor 
Ovando  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  island ;  and  sailed  thither  in  a 
caravel  with  a  few  Spaniards,  and  several  Indians  to  act  as  interpreters 
or  guides.  Ponce  landed  near  the  residence  of  the  principal  cacique^ 
Ago^baiUiy  who  treated  him  and  his  suite  with  great  kindness,  and 


gave  them  a  large  qnan^ty  of  gold.  With  these  good  tidings  Ponoe 
returned  to  Hispaniola,  and  obtained  from  the  governor  permission, 
as  well  as  tbe  necesssry  supplies,  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the 
island.  Before  the  supplies  were  completed  however  his  patron 
Ovando  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Don  Diego  Columbus,  who 
deprived  Ponoe  of  his  command,  and  appointed  another  governor  over 
the  island.  In  the  meanwhile  Ovando,  who  had  now  returned  to 
Spain,  having  made  a  favourable  representation  of  his  merits*,  Ponoe 
was  re-appointed  in  1509,  and  intrusted  with  the  conquest  of  the  island. 
After  many  hard-fought  battles  with  the  natives,  who  prove  i  to  be 
far  more  warlike  than  those  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  deatii  of  tbeir 
cacique  Agueybantf,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish,  Ponoe  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  island;  notwithstanding  which  he  was  again 
deprived  of  the  command,  and  replaced  by  Juan  (^ron. 

Incapable  of  quiet  life,  Ponce  soon  turned  his  eyes  to  some  other 
scene  of  conquest.  He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  singular  idea 
that  there  was  yet  a  third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
the  first  to  reach  it ;  but  as  he  was  then  fast  advancing  in  life^  and  his 
constitution  had  been  very  much  impaired  by  the  fatigues  and  pri- 
vations of  former  voyages,  he  decided  to  sail  first  to  a  certain  island 
of  the  Bahama  group,  called  Bimini,  where,  according  to  a  tradition 
current  among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  a  fountain  possessing 
the  power  of  restoring  youth.  In  search  of  this  marvellous  fountain 
Ponoe  ssiled,  on  the  8rd  of  Msroh  1512,  from  the  port  of  St.  Glermain 
in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  Having  arrived  at  the  Bahunas  he  visited 
all  the  islands  one  after  another,  and  drank  of  every  fountain,  river, 
or  lake  that  he  found ;  but  his  inquiries  for  the  island  of  Bimini  were 
all  in  vain.  Ponoe  however  was  not  discouraged ;  and  after  repairing 
his  ships  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  shaped  his  course  to  the  north-west 
In  this  way,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  March,  he  came  in  sight  of  what 
he  supposed  to  be  an  i&and,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
discovered  on  a  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  ground  being  covered  with 
flowers,  was  called  'Pascua  Florida.'  Ponce  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  again  started  in 
search  of  the  desired  island ;  but  after  some  months  of  unsuccessful 
cruise  he  returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he 
arrived  in  1518.  Having  made  a  report  of  his  voysge  to  the  king,  he 
was  appointed  Adelantado  de  la  Florida,  and  in  1514  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  ezpedition  fitting  out  at  Seville  against  the 
Carribees.  This  however  proving  unsuccessful,  Ponoe  retired  to 
Puerto  Rioo,  where  he  rssided  until  1521,  when,  bdne  roused  by  the 
fame  of  the  recent  ezploits  of  Cort^  he  again  fitted  out  two  ship*, 
and,  having  embarked  almost  the  whole  of  his  property,  put  to  sea. 
In  this  manner  he  came  upon  the  westem  coast  of  Florida,  where  ha 
made  a  descent ;  but  the  Indians  sallying  forth  to  defend  their  diorcs, 
several  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the 
thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after  at  Cuba  in  1521. 

(Herrera,  Sutoria  de  la$  Indias,  dec;  4,  lib.  iz.,  cap.  viii,  iz.; 
Navarrete,  OoUeehn  de  Vutgee  y  Deieubrimienios,  ftc,  voL  liL) 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  RODRIGK),  bom  in  1448,  was  an  ill^timate 
and  younger  son  of  John  Ponce  de  Leon,  Count  of  Aroos,  a  Castilian 
nobleman,  and  Dofta  Leonora  Nufiei  de  P)rado,  a  lady  of  rank.  The 
brilliant  qualities  of  the  youth  so  far  gained  him  the  affection  of  his 
father,  that  he  asked  end  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  bequeath  him 
his  title  and  estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  legitimate  heirs.  Rodrigo 
served  his  apprentioeship  to  the  art  of  war  in  the  various  campaigns 
against  the  Moors,  displaying  on  every  occasion  the  ereatest  ability 
and  personal  courage^  When  scarcely  seventeen  years  old,  he  obtained 
at  Madrofio  a  victory  over  the  Moors,  acoompanied  with  a  signsl 
display  of  personal  prowess,  for  which  the  king  gave  the  title  of  the 
youthful  David.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1469,  Rodrigo  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  titles  and  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Yillena,  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  through  whose  influence 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  This  alliHUce 
attached  him  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry,  in  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
Alfonso,  and  subsequently  with  Isabella,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter 
to  the  throne  of  Caistile.  Rodrigo  did  not  engage  in  any  open  act  of 
resistance;  but  retired  to  his  estates,  and  ocoupi^  himself  entirely  in 
prosecuting  an  hereditary  feud  with  the  house  of  Guzman,  a  family 
which  from  andent  times  divided  with  his  own  the  interests  of  Anda- 
lucia.  In  the  wars  which  put  an  end  to  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  marquis  took  a  very  active  part  Having  early  in 
1482  received  intelligence  that  the  important  fortress  of  Alhama  was 
but  slightly  garrisoned,  he  succeeded  in  scaling  the  waUs  and  surpris- 
ing the  garrison.  In  1488,  he  accompanied  a  marauding  ezpedition 
againat  Malaga,  headed  by  the  grand-master  of  Santiago,  Don  Alonao 
de  (Cardenas,  who  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  the  centre ;  but 
being  suddenly  attacked  and  surrounded  by  considerable  forces  of  the 
enemy,  whilst  in  the  intricate  passes  of  the  Azarquia,  the  Christian 
army  was  completely  routed,  and  Rodrigo  with  a  very  few  knights 
escaped  alive.  During  the  siege  of  Yelez  (April  1487)  he  saved  the 
life  of  Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  must  have  perished  without  his  timely  aid.  He  also  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Malaga  (May,  August^  1 487) 
by  repulsing  a  sally  made  by  the  gwison,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Baza  (1488)  and  Granada  (January,  1492).  He  survived 
only  a  few  months  the  dose  of  the  Moorish  war,  to  which  he  had  so 
effidentlj  co-operated,  dying  in  his  paUoe  at  Seville^  on  the  28th  of 
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August  1492»  from  the  effects  of  a  disorder  brought  on  hy  the  fotigaee 
of  hifl  military  life.  At  his  death,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  all 
their  court,  went  for  several  days  into  deep  mourning. 

(Bemaldez,  Crontca  de  los  &eye$  CatOlicos,  Oenedhgia  de  Zo«  Paneet 
de  Leon  ;  Preecott,  Ptrdina'nd  and  ItabeUa.) 

POND,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1767,  and  was  sucoeasively  at  Maid- 
stone grammar-school,  under  the  tuition  of  Waleay  known  as  astronomer 
to  Captain  Cook's  expedition,  and  at  Trinity  College^  Cambridgei 
Having  been  obliged,  from  the  ill-health  which  attended  him  almost 
through  life,  to  spend  several  years  abroad,  he  established  himself,  on 
his  return,  at  Westbury  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided  till  his  marriage 
in  1807.  He  then  settled  in  London;  and  in  1811  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Dr.  Maskelyne  as  astronomer  royaL  He  retired  from  this 
office  upon  a  pension  in  1335,  and  died  September  7,  1836,  at  Black- 
heath.  He  was  buried  at  Lee  near  Blackheath,  in  the  same  tomb 
with  his  predecessor  Halley. 

Mr.  Pond's  attention  was  directed  to  astronomy  by  Wales,  to  whom 
it  is  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  pointed  out  some  apparent  imperfeo 
tion  of  the  Greenwich  instruments,  as  shown  in  their  published  results. 
He  did  not  continue  this  study  at  Cambridge,  and  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  that  depth  of  mathematical  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highest  branches  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  The  branch  of  astronomy  to  which  he  devoted  his  sub- 
sequent life  was  the  determination  of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars ; 
and  in  knowledge  of  the  instruments  and  methods  necessary  to  be 
used,  and  sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  error,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  places  him  second  to  none  of  this 
day.  As  a  mere  handler  of  instruments^  his  friend  Troughton,  one  of 
the  best  of  critics  in  such  a  matter,  used  to  say  that  "  Mr.  Pond  had, 
within  his  knowledge,  no  equal  or  rival  except  Captain  Kater." 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Mr.  Pond  into  notice  as  an 
astronomer  was  the  following: — when  at  Westbury,  he  became 
possessed  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  by  Troughton,  and  under- 
took a  series  of  observations,  from  which  he  deduced  {*  PhiL  Trans.,' 
1806)  that  the  quadrant  then  still  in  use  at  Qreenwich  for  the  determi- 
nation of  declinations  had  changed  its  form  since  the  time  of  Bradley : 
a  result  which  Troughton  verified  by  actual  measurement  of  the 
instrument.  A  mural  circle  (called  Troughton's,  from  its  maker)  was 
accordingly  ordered,  in  place  of  the  quadrant;  but  it  was  not  erected 
till  1812,  when  Mr.  Pond,  who  had  pointed  out  (or  at  least  had  proved, 
for  it  had  been  suspected  before)  the  error  of  the  old  instrument,  was 
settled  in  his  place  at  Greenwich.  The  memoir  above  cited  says,  "Mr. 
Pond  saw,  almost  intuitively,  the  vast  superiority  of  this  over  every 
other  form  of  the  declination  instrument,  and  for  some  years  he  and 
the  artist  who  constructed  it  were  perhaps  the  only  persons  who  did 
clearly  see  and  broadly  assert  that  the  operation  of  a  circle  did  not 
depend  upon  having  a  bearing  on  each  side,  or  a  complete  axis."  In 
1825  the  mural  circle  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  intended  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  sent  to  Greenwich  for  examination.  During  this 
process  Mr.  Pond  first  used  the  two  instruments  for  direct  and  reflected 
observations  of  the  same  star,  a  method  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Troughton ;  and,  at  hia  request,  the  ciivle  intended  for 
the  Cape  was  retained  at  Greenwich.  Mr.  Pond  is  also  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  observing  in  groups;  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  he 
was  the  first  astronomer  who  advocated  what  is  now  the  universal 
practice,. of  depending  upon  masses  of  observations  for  all  fundamental 
data. 

In  1833  Mr.  Pond  had  finished  his  standard  catalogue  of  1118  rtare, 
which  was  then  the  largest  of  those  whi(di  had  any  pretension  to  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy.  The  oontroversy  between  Pond  and  Brinkley 
on  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  matter  of  history,  on  which  it 
only  concerns  us  here  to  say  that  the  general  opinion  now  ia^  that  the 
former  was  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  latter  did  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  sensible  amount  of  parallax. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Pond  are :  1,  the  volumes  of  Greenwich  Observar 
tions,  publirhed  during  his  aBtronomerehip ;  2,  various  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  and  Boyal  Astronomical  Societies ;  3,  a 
Translation  of  the  '  Syst^me  du  Monde '  of  Laplace.  His  astronomical 
writings  are  condensed,  and  not  addressed  to  any  but  those  who  have 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  There  is  nothing  of  a 
popular  nature  in  the  usual  work  of  an  observatory ;  so  that  while 
few  except  astronomers  knew  more  of  the  subject  of  this  artiole  than 
that  one  John  Pond,  Esquire^  was  noted  in  the  almanacs  and  directories 
as  astronomer  royal,  the  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  : — ''It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  meridian  sideceal  observa- 
tion (which  excludes  the  Hersohelian  branch  of  astronomy)  owes  mora 
to  him  than  to  all  his  countrymen  put  together  since  the  time  of 
Bradley." 

PONIATOWSKI,  JOSEPH,  PRINCE,  bom  at  Warsaw,  in  1763, 
was  the  son  of  Andreas  Poniatowski,  lientenant-general  of  artillery  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  nephew  to  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  became  colonel 
of  dragoons  and  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  with  whom 
he  made  a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1787.  In  1789  he  returned 
to  Poland,  where  he  showed  himself  a  warm  supporter  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  He  fought  against  the  Russians  in  1792,  but 
was  obliged  to  reaiflpn  his  command  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
weakness  and  partiality  for  Russia.    In  1794,  when  the  Poles  again 


rose  against  the  Russians,  Joseph  Poniatowski  served  nnder  ^oaciosko^ 
but  Kosciusko  being  defeated,  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  he 
retired  to  Vienna. 

In  1798  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  which  was  thennnder  the  dominion 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  government  restored  to  him  part  of  his 
estates,  where  he  spent  several  years.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in 
1806,  and  the  invasion  of  Prussia  by  Napoleon,  the  FVenoh  armies 
advanced  towards  the  Vistula.  In  this  crisis  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  military  commander  of  Warsaw,  where  he  formed  a 
national  guard  for  the  security  of  the  city.  In  this  capacity  he 
received  the  French  general  Murat,  who  took  possession  of  Warsaw, 
in  November  1806.  At  first  he  would  not  accept  any  service  nnder 
the  French,  until  Napoleon,  having  arrived  at  Warsaw,  cajoled  the 
Poles  with  fine  though  vague  promises,  talking,  in  his  oractdar  style 
of  **  the  destinies  of  Poland  being  on  the  eve  of  being  fnlfilled,"  ftc 
The  Poles  trusted  to  him,  and  a  national  army  was  formed,  of  whieh 
Poniatowski  took  the  command,  and  which  rendered  great  services  to 
the  French  during  the  campaign  of  1807  against  the  Russians.  By  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  and  Austria  retained  the  greater  part  of  Poland, 
and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  Ponia- 
towski remained  minister  at  war  for  the  duchy,  but  the  Polish  army 
was  scattered  among  the  French  garrisons  in  Germany,  and  some 
regiments  were  drafted  for  service  in  Spain.  When  a  new  war  broke 
out  between  Austria  and  Napoleon  in  1809,  Poniatowski,  who  had 
only  a  small  force  left  with  him,  after  fighting  against  the  Austriana^ 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  Warsaw,  but  he  soon  after  invaded  Qalicia, 
and  called  the  inhabitants  to  arms. 

By  the  peace  of  Vienna  (October  1809),  Galicia  was  taken  away 
from  Austna  and  united  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  When  the 
wsr  broke  out  between  France  and  Russia  in  1812,  Poniatowski,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  increased  and  disciplined  the  Polish  army, 
obtained  the  command  of  the  fifth  oorpe  of  the  *  grand  army,'  whidi 
was  composed  entirely  of  Poles.  He  fought  bravely  in  several  battles 
against  the  Russians,  and  entered  Moscow  with  Napoleon.  At  the 
same  time  he  maintained  the  strictest  discipline  in  his  oorps,  which 
did  not  share  in  the  excesses  conunitted  by  other  portions  of  the 
invading  army.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moeoow  the  same 
corps  distinguished  itself  by  its  orderly  behaviour.  Being  obliged  to 
evacuate  Warsaw,  Poniatowski  withdrew  into  Saxony,  and  in  the 
following  campaign  of  1813  Napoleon  gave  him  the  oommand  of  a 
mixed  corps  of  Franch  and  Polesi  He  fought  with  his  usual  bravezy 
in  various  battles,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  by  Napoleon 
just  before  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  while  protecting  with  a  handful  of  men  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  being  preesed  by  the  enemy  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Elster,  which  was  swelled  by  the  rains,  he 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  river  and  disappeared  in  the  water. 

PONIATOWSKI,  STANISLAUS*  COUNT,  a  Polish  nobleman, 
was  bom  in  1678.  He  took  the  part  of  Stanislaus  Leckzinski  and  of 
his  protector  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  against  King  Augustus  and  the 
Russian  party,  as  it  was  called,  in  Poland.  [Auananrus  II.  of  Poland ; 
Chables  XII.  of  Sweden.]  He  followed  Charles  in  his  adventurous 
expedition  into  Russia,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the"  Swedish 
army,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pultawa  materially  helped  the  king  to 
effect  his  escape  with  a  handful  of  men  into  the  Turkish  territory. 
Having  seen  his  master  safely  lodged  at  Bender,  Poniatowski  repaired 
to  Constantinople  as  his  agent^  to  forward  his  interests  with  the 
Sultan.  He  displayed  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  all  the 
resources  of  a  most  experienced  diplomatist.  Alone,  without  con- 
nections, the  representative  of  a  fugitive  king^  who  was  himself  a  kind 
of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he  contrived  to  engage  the 
Porte  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Charles  and  to  attack  Russia,  and  he 
acquired  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  dismiasal  of  several  viziers  in 
succession  for  having  thwarted  his  views.  The  curious  particulars  of 
his  negociations  at  the  Porte  are  related  in  a  lively  manner  by  Vol- 
taire in  his  '  History  of  Charles  XII.'  At  last,  when  Charles  resolved 
to  quit  Bender,  Poniatowski  followed  his  master  into  Gtormany,  where 
he  remained  with  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  the  prot^<$  of  Charles,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Russian  party.  Poniatowski 
remained  with  Stanislaus  till  the  death  of  Charles,  when  all  hopes  of 
seeing  him  restored  to  the  crown  of  Poland  having  vanished,  Ponia- 
towski made  hia  submission  to  King  Augustus,  who  not  only  restored 
to  him  his  property,  but  made  him  treasurer  of  Lithuania,  general  of 
the  guards,  and  lastly,  palatine  of  Masovia.  After  the  death  of 
Augustus  he  endeavoured  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was 
elected  king.  Poniatowski  made  hia  submission  to  the  new  king,  who 
took  him  into  favour,  and  made  him,  in  1752,  Castellan  of  Cracow, 
which  was  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  kingdom.  Some  time 
after  he  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  died  in  1762.  He  married  a 
Princess  Csartoriska,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  became 
afterwards  king  of  Poland  [Stakiblaub  Augustus],  and  the  other 
entered  the  Austrian  service  and  became  lieutenant  general  of 
artillery. 

PONTIUS,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1696,  according  to  some  accounts,  according  to  others  in  1603.  The 
date  of  his  death  appears  not  to  be  known :  the  '  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,'  after  Rubens,  one  of  his  principal  works,  is  dated  165S. 
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PontioB  WM  the  pupil  of  Voaterman,  and  he  is  chiefly  distinguiBhed 
for  hJB  ezoeUent  prints  after  Rubens,  which  he  executed  under  that 
great  painter*B  inspection.  He  engraved  also  a  celebrated  set  of 
portraits  after  Yandyck,  including  those  of  many  of  tiie  most  distin- 
gnished  Flemish  painters. 

PONTIUS  PILATE.    [Pilate,  Pontiub.] 

PONTO'PPIDAN,  ERIC,  bom  1 698,  at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland,  and  was 
the  son  of  Louis  Pontoppidauj  a  clergyman  who  wrote  several  ascetic 
works,  besides  a'Theatrum  Nobilltatis  Danicse/  2  vols.  foL  Eric 
studied  at  Fredericia,  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen,  where  be  took 
his  degree  in  divinity.  He  then  became  preceptor  to  several  y6ung 
noblemen,  with  whom  he  travelled.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  a  country  parish  in  Holstein,  and  in  1735  l;e  wias  numbered 
among  the  king's  chaplains.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  to  a  choir 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  and  in  1747  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  both  in  Danish  and  Latin,  upon  historical,  religious,  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  The  principal  are : — 1,  'Theatrum  Daniss  veteris  et 
modemsD,'  4to,  1780,  being  a  description  of  the  geography,  natural 
history,  antiquities,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  author 
afterwEurda  treated  the  same  subject  at  much  greater  length  in  a  work 
written  in  the  Danish  language.  2,  '  Den  Danske  Atlas,'  in  7  thick 
vols.  4to,  most  of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  and  which 
give  a  complete  and  elaborate  topographical  description  of  Denmark, 
accompanied  by  maps,  views,  and  i&ns  of  the  various  towns,  engrav- 
ings of  curious  coins,  inscriptions,  monuments,  costumes,  and  other 
remarkable  objects,  with  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  genealogy  of  its  kings,  and  other  particulars  relative  to  its  history. 
3,  '  Geata  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1740.  In 
this  work  Pontoppidan  gives  the  history  of  the  old  Danish  race ;  its 
migrations  to  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries ;  the  exploits  of  its 
warriors,  &c.  In  his  narrative  the  author  is  considered  as  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  by  national  feelings  beyond  the  bounds 
of  critical  discrimination.  4,  '  Annales  Ecdesise  Danicse,'  4  vols.  4to, 
a  good  history  of  the  church  of  Denmark.  5,  *  Marmora  Danica 
selectiora,'  in  foL,  in  which  the  author  copies  a  number  of  inscriptions 
of  various  a^s,  which  elucidate  the  history  of  his  country.  6,  '  Dei 
forste  forsog  paa  Norgea  naturlige  historie,'  4to,  1752,  being  an  essay 
on  the  natural  history  of  Norway,  translated  into  English  m  1755 ;  a 
curious  work,  but  exhibiting  marks  of  considerable  credulity,  especially 
concerning  the  enormous  sea-serpents,  the  kraaken,  and  other  fabulous 
monsters.  7,  ^Hemoriss  Hafnise,'  a  good  description  of  the  city  of 
Copenhagen.  8, '  Origines  Havnienses,'  a  history  of  the  same  city.  9, 
'Qlossarium  Norvegicum,'  or  collection  of  obsolete  words  in  that  lan- 
guage, Bergen,  1749.  1 0, '  A  Manual  of  Religion,  in  Danish,  or  Explana- 
tion of  Luther^s  Catechism,'  a  work  which  was  translated  into  German 
and  Icelandic,  and  used  in  schools  throughout  all  the  Danish  monarchy. 
Pontoppidan  died  at  Bergen,  in  1764.  His  relative.  Christian  Joachim 
Pontoppidan,  published  two  good  maps  of  Norway  in  1785  and  1795. 

PONTORMO,  JA'COPO  DA,  or  Jacopo  Carbucci,  a  distinguished 
Florentine  painter,  was  bom  at  Pontormo  in  1494,  and  died  at  florence 
la  1556.  He  was  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  he 
studied  under  Albertinelli,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
He  painted  for  some  time  in  a  similar  style  to  Andrea,  and  was  that 
painter's  rival ;  but  he  frequently  changed  his  manner,  and  three 
distinct  styles  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  last  imitated  from  the  works  of 
Albert  DUrer.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  spent  eleven  years  in 
painting  some  frescoes  of  the  'Deluge '  and  the  '  Last  Judgment'  in 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  imitators  of  Michel 
Angelo,  but  they  have  long  since  been  whitewashed  over. 

PONZ,  ANTONIO,  a  highly  meritorious  Spanish  topographer  and 
writer  on  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  in  1725,  at  Bsxix,  in  the  district  of 
Segorbe  in  Valencia.  His  parents,  who  were  persons  of  great  respect- 
abUity  and  considerable  property,  intended  to  bring  him  up  for  the 
church,  and  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  accordingly,  first  at 
Segorbe,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Valencia,  at  both  which 
places  be  gave  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  application. 
Tet,  though  he  nutde  sufficient  progress  in  theology  to  be  able  to  take 
the  degree  of  doctor,  he  had  very  little  relish  for  it,  while  he  had  a 
decided  inclination  for  the  belles-lettres,  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  and  for  the  fine  arts.  His  taste  for  the  latter  induced  him 
to  take  lessons  from  his  friend  Antonio  Itichart,  an  artist  of  some 
repute  at  Valencia.  Renouncing  all  idea  of  entering  the  Church  he 
repaired  to  Madrid,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  firat  pupils 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  course  of  instruction  there  given 
was  far  too  methodical  to  suit  his  eager  impatience,  and  he  determined 
to  set  out  at  once  for  Rome  in  the  company  of  some  Jesuits  who  were 
going  thither.  He  proceeded  to  Italy  in  1751,  and,  after  visiting  some 
other  places,  fixed  himself  at  Rome^  where  he  continued  between  nine 
and  ten  years,  diligently  examining  all  the  chief  antiquities  and  works 
of  art,  and  also  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  practice  of  painting, 
9o  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  support  himself,  but  to  collect  a  number  of 
the  mott  valuable  publications  on  art  and  antiquity. 

From  Rome  he  was  attracted,  in  1759,  to  Naples,  by  the  discoveries 
made  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the  treasures  of  art  he  there 
met  with  so  excited  his  enthusiasm,  that  he  determined  to  visit  Greece, 
Syria,  uid  E^TP^  <^cl  was  deterred  from  that  project  only  by  the 
idvice  of  Arostegui,  Uie  Spanish  minister  at  Naples. 
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PouE  accordingly  returned  to  Madrid ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he 
obtained  a  commission  that  engaged  him  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
The  king  (Charles  IIL)  was  desirous  of  adorning  the  library  of  the 
Escurial  with  a  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  literary  characters,  and 
Ponz  was  selected  to  paint  them.  He  passed  between  five  and  six 
years  withm  the  walls  of  the  Escurial,  where,  when  Jiot  occupied  with 
his  pencil,  he  found  ample  employment  and  recreation  in  the  stores 
of  literature  and  art  there  treasured.  He  there  copied  Rafiaelle's 
celebrated  Virgen  del  Pei^  Guide's  Virgen  della  Silla,  and  one  or  two 
other  master-pieces. 

Almost  immediately  after  he  had  completed  his  series  of  portraits 
in  the  Escurial  library,  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  oollc^ee,  &c.  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  recently  suppressed  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  account  of  the  paintings,  &a  contained  in  them.  It  is  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  bemg  so  employed  that  we  are  indebted  for 
his  *  Viag^e  de  Espa&a,'  in  18  vols.,  a  work  of  veiy  great  interest  and 
value  in  itself  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  art,  and  not  the  lees 
so  because  it  affords  a  fund  of  information  scarcely  to  be  obtained 
from  other  sources:  it  is  further  interesting  on  account  of  the  original 
remarks  and  criticisms  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  which  attest 
the  authox^s  taste  and  learning.  This  publication  and  the  different 
tours  he  made  (chiefly  through  the  southern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom) occupied  him  from  about  1771  to  1790,  when  his  declining 
health  prevented  him  from  completing  his  plan.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
December  4, 1792. 

Ponz  was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  in  1776,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History,  and  also  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London, 
and  of  several  other  learned  bodies.  Besides  his  principMl  work  he 
published  another  in  two  volumes,  entitled  *  Viage  fuera  de  Espafia,' 
m  which  we  meet  with  observations  on  some  of  the  buildings  in 
London. 

POOLE,  MATTHEW,  a  learned  non-conforming  divine  of  the 
English  Church,  author  of  the  well-known  and  useful  book  'Synopsis 
Criticorum  Biblioorum.'  He  was  bom  at  York  about  the  year  1624, 
and  inherited  from  his  fietmily  a  good  estate  in  that  county.  He  was 
educated  in  Emmanuel  Collie,  Cambridge ;  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  trace  the  circumstances  of  his  history,  till  we  find  him,  in  1662,  in 
possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Queme  in  London,  which 
he  resigned,  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  ministerial 
conformity  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  that  year. 
Previously  however  he  had  exerted  himself  successfully  in  a  scheme 
for  the  education  of  persons  intended  for  the  ministry,  which  was 
liberally  patronised,  of  which,  in  1658,  he  printed  an  account,  in  a 
book  entitled  'A  Model  for  the  m^intAming  of  Students  of  Choice 
Abilities  in  the  University,  and  principally  in  order  to  the  Ministry.' 

Bemg  ejected  from  his  cure,  and  prohibited  from  the  exerdse  of  his 
ministiy,  he  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  work  whish  has  made  his  name  so  extensivdy  known.  The 
design  was  nothing  less  than  to  bring  into  one  view  whatever  had 
been  written  by  critics  of  all  ages  and  nations  on  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  This,  after  ten  years'  labour,  he  completed,  and  the  fint 
two  volumes  appeared  in  1669.  These  were  followed  by  three  other 
volumes,  forndng  together  five  large  folios,  of  which  an  extensive 
edition  was  printed.  The  work  was  perhaps  as  good  as  a  work  of  the 
kind  can  be^  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  useful 
abridgement;  l>ut  synopses, and  abridgements  are  rather  for  the  mul- 
titude than  for  scholarB,  who  are  rarely  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of 
any  author  which  are  thus  presented  to  them  at  second-hand  and 
without  that  fulness  of  illustration  which  the  author  himself  had 
given ;  yet,  being  written  in  the  Latin  language,  it  is  mauifest  that 
the  compiler  contemplated  a  work  adapted  to  the  neceasities  apd 
tastes  of  Biblical  scholars.  Its  chief  use  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
as  a  convenient  body  of  exegetic  criticism  for  Biblical  students  who 
are  placed  in  situations  which  cut  them  off  from  convenient  access  to 
large  libraries,  and  for  them  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  important  results  of  recent  research. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  English  work  by  the  same  author,  '  Anno- 
tations on  Scripture,'  which  was  left  by  him  unfinished,  but  com- 
pleted by  several  of  his  non-conforming  brethren.  This  work 
appeared  in  2  vols.  foL,  1685.  He  was  also  engaged  in  most  of  the 
controversies  of  hia  time :  he  attacked  Biddle  on  the  Socinian  ques- 
tion; he  published  a  defence  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  in  1662; 
he  wrote  against  the  intrasion  of  laymen  into  the  ministerial  office ; 
and  he  was  the  author  of  '  The  NulUty  of  the  Romish  Faith,'  1666, 
and  of  other  treatises  in  the  controversy  with  the  Papists.  He  retired 
to  Holland  to  find  the  toleration  which  was  denied  him  at  home,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679. 

•POOLE,  PAUL  FALCONER,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1810. 
In  our  notices  of  eminent  Englii^  historical  painters  we  have  gene- 
rally had  to  speak  of  them  as  having  learned  their  art  in  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy :  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  contrary,  was  self-taught. 
In  his  earlier  works  especially,  the  absence  of  academic  training 
might  be  readily  detected  in  certain  deficiencies  of  drawing,  and  a 
somewhat  too  palpable  neglect  of  recognised  principles;  yet  it  might 
well  be  doubted  whether  these  shortcomings  were  not  compensated 
by  the  brave  neglect  of  petty  conventionaliBms  and  the  free  play 
given  to  original  thought  unrestrained  by  academic  rules  and  prece- 
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dentfl.  At  first  Mr.  Poole  aeemed  to  be  adopting  a  line  of  snbjectj 
in  which  Welsh  peasants,  fishermen,  and  the  like,  were  represented 
engaged  in  out-of-door  avocations,  or  in  some  occupation  suggesUve  of 
a  pathetic  or  sentimental  occurrence.  Such  were  his  *  Fwherman  s 
Wife  looking  out  over  a  Stormy  Sea,'  'The  Mountaineer,  the  'Welsh 
Stile/  *  Mountain  Rivulet,*  *  Market  GirV  and  'Emigrant's  Departure. 
The  last  was  an  approach  to  the  larger  and  more  ambitious  style  of 
his  later  works.  In  these  Mr.  Poole  selects  a  theme  demanding  for 
its  successftil  treatment  considerable  imagination,  invention,  poetic 
feeling,  and  technical  skill,  and  in  none  of  these  respects  has  he 
proved  wantiog.  His  great  works— those  on  which  bo  would  pro- 
bably be  most  deeirous of  stakinghis  reputation— are  his  'Solomon 
Eagle  exhorting  the  People  to  Repentance  during  the  Plague  of 
London'  (1848), ' The  Beleaguered  GiU  *  (l«ii|' ntaHH^n  of  Syon 
Monastery'  (1846),  'The  Goths  in  ftaly^  {lS6X)!^WmkS^^3^ 
announcing  to  Job  the  Slaughter  of  his  Servants,'  &o.  (18o 
Songof  the  Troubadour— Bertrand  de Bom'  (1854).  In  theBa 
Mr.  Poole  has  justified  Us  claim  to  a  foremost  place  among 
painters.  As  will  have  been  seen,  while  the  subjects  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  very  forcible  treatment,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  of  a 
painful  rather  than  alluring  character ;  and  he  has  not  sought  by  gay 
or  florid  colouring  to  soften  or  coooeal  the  sterner  features,  but  rather 
by  strongly-contrasted  forms  and  actions,  broad  masses  of  shadow, 
and  decided  though  sombre  colour,  to  bring  out  most  strikingly  the 
eircumstances  of  horror,  of  suffering,  or  of  violence  inherent  in  the 
theme.  Tet  Mr.  Poole  often  shows  that  he  is  not  only  as  fully  alive 
to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  as  the  painters  who  are  most 
frequently  engaged  in  depicting  it»  but  that  he  is  as  capable  of 
rendering  it  upon  canvass.  It  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  in  many  of 
Mr.  Poole's  pictures  there  is  a  somethiDg  wanting  to  fit  them  to  rank 
among  the  highest  examples  of  historic  art,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
certain  that  his  works  are  never  common-place,  nor  made  up  of  remi- 
niscences or  adaptations  from  the  works  of  *  the  great  masteiV  but  are 
for  the  most  part  original  in  conception  as  well  as  treatment,  and  that 
whilst  they  take  a  very  high  rank  on  account  of  their  technical  merits, 
their  first  claim  to  admiration  arises  from  the  higher  and  rarer  meri^ 
of  mental  excellence. 

Mr.  Poole  has  aUo  contributed  the  following  works  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions,  some  of  them  being  scarcely  inferior  in  import- 
ance  or  excellence  to  those  above*  named : — '  Herman  and  Dorothea,' 
1840;  'By  the  Waters  of  Babylon  we  ^at  down  and  wept,'  1841; 
'Margaret  alone  at  the  Spinnicg-Wheel,'  and  'Tired  Pilgrims,'  1842; 
'Ari^te  discovered  by  Duke  Robert  leDiable,' 1848;  'Three  Soenea 
from  the  Tempest,*  and  'The  Blackberry  Gatherers,'  1849 ;  '  The  May 
Qaeen,'  and  '  Mariana  singing  to  her  Father  Pericles,'  1852 ;  '  The 
Seventh  Day  of  the  Decameron;'  'The  Conspirators — the  Midnight 
Meeting,'  1859.  In  1847  Mr.  Poole  obtained  one  of  the  premiums  of 
800/.  awarded  by  the  Rojal  Commissionera  of  Fine  Arts  for  hia 
painting  of  *  Kdward's  Generosity  to  the  People  of  Calais,'  exhibited 
that  year  in  Westminster  Hall.    He  was  elected  R,A.  in  1861, 

POPE,  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  in  London,  May  22,  1688.  His 
parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  father,  who  according  to  Pope's 
own  account  was  of  a  noble  family,  kept  a  linendraper's  shop  in  the 
Strand.  In  his  early  years  his  father  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windsor 
Forest,  and  here  Pope  formed  his  first  plans  of  study,  and  while  yet  a 
child  determmed  to  be  a  poet.  The  '  FastoraU '  were  composed  when 
he  was  sixteen,  but  not  published  till  he  was  twenty-one  (1709),  in 
Tonson'a '  Miscellany.'  He  next  produced  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism,' 
and  not  loog  after  appeared  the  '  Rape  of  the  Look,'  and  the  '  Temple 
9t  Fame,'  a  partial  imitation  of  Chaucer*  In  1718  he  published 
*  Windsor  Forest,'  and  soon  after  this  date  the  proposals  for  a  sub- 
scription to  a  version  of  the  'Iliad.'  The  whole  work  was  completed 
between  his  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year.  In  the  translation  of  the 
'.Odyssey,'  Pope  was  helped  by  Broome  and  Fenton.  Pope  translated 
twelve  books,  Broome  eight,  and  Fenton  four. 

In  1728  he  published  the '  Duodad,'  and  m  1738  the'Kssay  on 
Man,'  which  however  was  not  avowed  till  the  next  year,  when  ho  wrote 
his  *  Characters  of  Men,  or  Moral  Essays.'  These  were  preceded  and 
followed  by  '  Imitations  of  Horace^'  and  in  1742  the  list  of  his  poems 
conehides  with  an  additional  book  of  the  'Dundad,'  in  which  Cibber 
takes  the  place  of  Theobald,  the  original  hero.  About  this  time  his 
health  declined,  and  on  the  SOth  of  May  1744  he  died  of  asthma  and 
decay  of  nature 

To  enumerate  the  friends  of  Pope  would  be  to  give  a  list  of  the 
great  men  of  the  time.  One  of  hia  tulings  was  to  de«re  the  acquaint- 
aoce  of  men  of  fashion,  and  his  literary  supremacy  gave  him  that  of 
men  of  learning,  so  that  he  commanded  a  very  lioge  oirde.  Among 
them  were  Addison,  with  whom  he  quarrelled ;  Swift,  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  'Dunoiad;'  Atterbury,  on  whose  trial  he  appeared  as 
a  witness  for  tho  defence;  Boliugbroke,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
owed  the  maxims  of  the  '  Essay  on  Man ; '  and  Voltaire. 
^  Pope  was  short  and  deformed.  It  is  surprising  that  he  should  have 
lived  so  long  as  he  did,  having  both  physical  infirmity  and  hard  studv 
to  contend  against,  with  the  addition  of  an  irritable  temper,  over  which 
he  had  so  little  control  that  he  could  not  avoid  showing  anger  by  the 
vety  eontortions  of  his  countenance.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  literature  more  remarkable  than  the  popularity  acquired  by 
i'ope.    To  attam,  in  the  estimation  of  a  great  nation,  to  the  first  rank 


among  her  poets,  themselves  the  greatest  which  any  nation  has  to 
boast,  is  no  mean  disUnotion ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  acquired 
on  the  strength  of  such  poems  as  Pope  has  left,  is  not  less  wonderful 
An  enumeration  of  his  principal  works  will  rfiow  that,  with  one  or 
two  trivial  exceptions,  his  very  subjects  were  borrowed  from  some 
other  writer.  His  '  Pastorals'  are  a  mixture  of  Virgil  and  ThAocritu^, 
and  have  little  to  recommend  them  except  what  is  common  to  all  the 
verses  of  his  school— a  beautiful  fiow  of  words,  and  an  epigrammatic 
turn  of  expression.  This  by  convention  has  received  the  name  of 
poetry;  but  if  by  poetry  ^©  ^^^^  anything  more  than  ingenious 
tiioughts  put  into  ornamental  langui^je,  if  poetry  is  indeed  to  be  what 
the  Greeks  understood  by  it,  a  creation,  we  shaU  find  little  of  it  here. 
Even  the  '  Messiah,'  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  has  thus  estimated 
little  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poem.  Indeed,  it  professes  nothing  more 
than  to  be  an  imitation.  ,  ^ 

The  'Essay  on  Criticism'  is  worth  notice,  as,  combined  with  Popes 
'    )  to  his  works*  it  shows  very  clearly  what  influence  was  most 
lant  informing  the  prevalUng  style  of  versifioationia  his  time, 
possessed  of  any  measure  of  poetic  spirit  should  be  so 
tremblinfllMI^^  ^^^  others  said  of  hino,  as  in  his  second  work  to 
emnlov  himseifc^aiiv^MiDK  ^^^  merits  of  critics  and  the  rules  of 

oriticiim.  is  ce!SSmS^  "^^^^  ^«  °^fe^*  «P«^*-  ?«  7\^  }T  ^'^^ 
birth  to  a  high  prodSM|£^  *^«  imsgination,  must  feel  that  its  merit 
rests  upon  othSr  grouSSfj^  theledsions  of  any  man  or  party  of 
men.  Ttthe  llmewhenV^Ni^ 

to  a  kmd  of  system.    The  ^^S^  "^  ^  P^^  f^^^^^l^^^ 
reader.  themSelves  were  almost  eSiP^^ffi  T  vl.^  wn^r^d 
class;  the  class  who  read  were  memb3|Lf  *^%^*!^^"??!h^  iS> 
ft^quented  coffe^hou^^  the  club. 'T^lg^^^^ 
houses  some  one  presided;  and  hence,  by  «*»'"*»  '**"  K.w..„f  ;„ 

.id«t,  or.  wh.t  wa.  Utter,  by  taking  »"«  p'*C-?lS^^^m 
great«e«ureth.judgeofhi.ownwork.  ^rjS^^^^^^f{ 
could  never  recur  among  us,  for  it  requires  a  or~*|^^  reDutatioo. 
very  peci^  sUte  of  society,  to  secure  so  geTjS'^  ^^.j^  The 
However  D^den  obtained  it,  and,  by  domgso,  wtl  ^^  ^  jhom 
booksellers  favoured  it,  for  nothing  could  be  so  colT ;  ^  ^^^^  effect 
as  to  have  under  their  influence  the  rulers  of  IlteraturP'.  ^  ^^^  other 
of  all  this  was  to  make  Pope  au  imitator  of  Dryden,  %^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
poets  of  the  day  imitators  of  Pope,  as  the  person  who^^j^  contem- 
most  approved  by  those  whom  Addison  and  Pope  and* .  y^^j^ 
poraries  call  **  the  town,"  the  only  literary  tribunal  then!rj|^^j^^yg 

The  preface  which  Pope  prefixed  to  his  works  is  quite  {«0mnninsr  to 
aa  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism,'  in  assuming,  as  it  does  froms^  curioua 
end,  that  the  proper  object  of  a  writer  is  to  please*  -^^Uowed  in 
also,  as  a  memorial  of  that  foahion  which  poets  theaf*"  ^^^.^ 
dedicating  their  work  to  some  groat  man,  and  in  rohearf^^j^  came 
names  and  titles;  all  which  follies  Pope  ridicules,  tbough/^^^^  ^.^^^ 
time  he  is  governed  by  the  spirit  which  dictated  them,  an 4^  eminent, 
be  had  been  "  encouraged  by  the  great,  commended  by  v  ^ 

and  favoured  by  the  public  in  generaL"  .  ^.   y^^^^^ 

Translations  and  imitations  are  an  important  part  of  P<f||  «,  ^^^ 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  versions  of  the  ^^  j.  • 
'  Odyssey,'  perhaps  the  most  generally  read  of  all  his  "''ritf^^^^ 
of  eourse  pretty  well  known  at  pi-esent  that  Pope's  daimft  ^-«  -j-  <,! 
of  a  translator  are  very  small.  He  has  contrived  to  thro^  formed 
Virgilian  elegance  and  courtliness  over  the  simple  verse.  ^^JT^u^ui^ 
his  subject,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  show  a  more  thorou^-  ^^^^ 
than  that  which  the  '  Iliad '  put.  on  in  Pope  s  English,  i 
spite  of  his  very  frequent  use  of  Chapman's  version,  i 
will  admit  that  Pope  ha.  Latinised  the  '  Iliad,'  a  very  pcev^ 
in  his  day,  when  Latin  held  a  place  so  much  more  imporT 
Greek  in  the  estimation  of  literary  men.  For  hia  imitatioo^^^j^^ 
part,  of  Chaucer  this  apology  may  be  made,  that  they  yrert  vc^^gA^ 
very  early.  A  comparison  of  their  stjle  with  that  of  M--^ 
worth  a '  Prioress's  Tale,' shows  what  might  have  been  done,  1 
Pope  and  Chaucer  there  is  about  the  same  difference 
oonservatory  and  a  bank  of  wild  flowers  in  a  forest. 

In  Pope's  days  it  was  the  faahion  to  be  a  philosopher,  i 
was  necessary  for  Pope  to  compose  a  philosophic  poem.    It^ 
perhaps  have  been  well  to  weigh  a  little  the  consequenoss  ( 
theories  like  those  of  '  The  Essa^  on  Man '  would  have  in  pr 
before  making  them  the  foundation  of  a  system ;  but  this  w 
part  of  Pope's  scheme,  and  out  of  his  materials,  supplied,  aa  is  thoi 
by  Bolingbroke  (see  the  poem  itself,  iv.  883),  he  has  written  a  pi 
many  lines  of  which  are  immortal,  while  the  Mntiment.  are  fireque 
misdiievous,  and  the  facta  not  seldom  fictions. 

In  his  imitations  of  Horace,  Pope  ha.  been  most  happy :  indeed, 
where  the  parties  have  so  much  in  common,  it  wa.  to  be  expected 
that  the  imitator  would  be  successftd.  Daszling  point  and  harmoaiooa 
verse  are  combined  iu  these  delightful  compositions,  which  are  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Indeed  these  are  the  characteristics  which  have  given 
Pope  nis  popularity.  But  they  do  not  constitute  poeti^  of  a  higfai 
order.  To  Pope  they  were  doubtless  temptations  too  strong  to  b^ 
resisted.  He  who  could  write  so  well  in  the  fashion  was  not  likely  to 
sacrifice  fame  by  writing  better  against  the  fashion. 

One  important  poem  remains'  unnoticed,  '  The  Dunoiad,'  in  whioh 
we  may  trace  Pope's  chief  exoellenoes,  and  the  subject  being  on«  to 
which  his  manner  is  peculiarly  adapted,  the  poem  en  tho  nhole  appeaqi 
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to  be  the  mo«t  perfect  of  his  oompositLOD8i  In  '  The  Duncaid'  too 
we  may  diBOover  Pope's  true  fflerit— that  of  having  been  the  first  to 
wage  Bucoeasful  war  againet  that  crowd  of  verbal  critics  and  worthleaa 
rhymestera  which  overran  literature.  The  manner  In  which  he  hoMs 
up  to  ridicule  the  poete,  booksellers,  and  critics  of  the  tune  ifi  admir- 
able, and  the  number  of  lines  of  '  The  Dunciad '  which  are  in  constant 
use  aa  quotations,  are  the  best  proof  how  stinging  the  satire  must  be. 
Theobald  was  the  first  hero  of  '  The  Dunciad,'  and  owed  his  exaltation 
to  having  attacked  with  success  the  mistakes  in  Pope's  edition  of 
^lakspere.  He  was  succeeded  in  a  subsequent  iasuft  by  GoUey  Gibber, 
who  stands  as  such  in  the  present  poem. 

An  excellent  parallel  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Johnson  between 
Dryden  and  Pope.  It  is  perhaps  too  favourable  to  the  latter,  but 
shows  a  clear  insight  into  the  merits  and  faults  of  both.  We  cannot 
speak  so  favourably  of  the  defence  of  Pope's  '  Iliad/  To  imply,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  does,  that  the  advance  of  civilisation  required  the  addition 
of  Ovidian  graces  in  a  translation,  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  art  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  point  out  a  good  work  of 
the  kind  from  the  time  of  Dryden  downwards,  with  the  exception 
of  Dryden's  Virgil,  until  we  come  to  Goleridge,  Gary,  and  the  other 
successful  translators  of  our  own  day.  Dr.  Johnson's  own  translations 
of  Juvenal  and  Pope  s  of  Horace  only  excepted.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
Latin  was  the  only  tongue  which  met  with  successful  translators  from 
Dryden  to  Goleridge;  Dryden's  own  style^  and  the  character  of  the 
times,  having  join^  to  give  all  verse  a  Virgilian  or  Ovidian  character. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  as  a  prose  writer  Pope  attained  con* 
stderable  merit.  His  style  is  elegant  and  cautious,  much  more  correct 
and  much  less  attractive  than  Dryden's.  Pope's  Works,  with  his  last 
corrections,  and  notes  and  a  commentary  by  Warburton,  were  pub- 
lished in  1751  and  1760,  London.  9  vols.  8vo.  There  axe  more  modem 
editions,  with  memoirs,  by  Bowles  in  1807,  and  by  Roscoe,  somewhat 
later,  both  in  1 0  vols.  8vo.  The  publication  of  the  edition  of  Mr.  Bowles 
led  to  a  spirited  controversy,  in  which  Byron,  Gampbell,  and  others 
took  part,  on  the  character  of  Pope  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  Of 
this  controversy  some  account  is  given  under  Bowles,  Rev.  W.  L. 
(vol.  i,  col.  874).  Several  less  importimt  lives  and  biographical  sketoheB 
of  Pope  have  been  since  published,  with  reprints  of  his  collected  or 
separate  poems— the  last  and  worst  being  that  by  tiie  Rev.  G.  Qilflllan, 
2  vols.  8vo,  1856.  The  reader  interested  in  Pope's  works  and  bio- 
graphy must  not  overlook  a  great  body  of  disconnected  but  curious 
and  important  matter  which  has  been  collected  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  in  the  pages  of  the  <Athena)um'  and  'Kotesand  Queries' 
(under  '  Popiana').  A  new  Life  of  Pope  and  an  annotated  edition  of 
his  works  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Groker  and  Mr.  P.  Gunningham,  has  been 
announced  as  in  preparaUon  for  a  considerable  time  past. 

POPES,  THE.  The  more  remarkable  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Gatholic  Ghurch,  whether  regarded  as  spiritual  or  temporal  rulers,  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  names,  such  as  Adrian,  LEO,'and  others. 
We  here  give  a  general  list  of  popes,  which  will  be  useful  for  historical 
reference. 

The  chronology  of  the  earlier  popes  is  often  obscure,  and  the  dates 
are  uncertam.  The  following  list  is  chiefly  founded  on  Petau's 
'  Rationarium  Temporum.'  According  to  the  chronology  of  the  Roman 
Ghurch,  the  apostle  St  Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  A.D.  57.  He  is  said  to  have  entrusted  in  his  lifetime  the 
see  of  Rome  to  Linus,  a  native  of  Etruria,  who  died  in  the  year  68. 
Linus  was  succeeded  by  Glemens  Romanus,  who  died  about  ▲.D.  100. 
Some  chronologists  place  Anacletus  or  Gletus  between  Linus  and 
Glemens,  whilst  others  place  him  after  Glemens.  [Glsuent  L]  Eva- 
riatus,  a  native  of  Palestine,  is  recorded  as  bishop  of  Rome  about  the 
year  100,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  I.  about  109.  Alexander  L 
was  succeeded  .by  Sixtus  I.,  a  Roman,  in  119.  Sixtue  was  succeeded 
in  127  by  Telesphorus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  by  Irenssus  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  188.  Hyginus,  a  native  of  Athens, 
succeeded  Telesphorus,  and  was  succeeded  in  142  by  Pius  I.,  a  native 
of  Aquileia.  Pius  was  succeeded  in  151  by  Anicetus,  a  native  of  Syria. 
Anicetus  was  succeeded  in  161  by  Soterus,  who  was  succeeded  in  170 
by  Eleutherus,  in  whose  time  Irensus  visited  Rome.  Eleutherus  was 
succeeded  in  185  by  Victor  I.,  a  native  of  Africa.  To  Victor  succeeded 
Zephyrinus  in  197.  Zephyrinus  was  succeeded  in  217  by  Kollistua  or 
CalixtuB  L,  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome  through  a  period  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  under  the  tolerant  reign  of  Alexander  Beverus. 
CalixtuB  was  succeeded  in  222  by  Urban  L  Pontianus  succeeded 
Urban  in  230,  and  died  in  exile.  He  was  succeeded  in  235  by  Antherus, 
who  a  few  months  after  his  election  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Ghristians  by  Maximinus.  He  was  succeeded  by 
FabianuB  in  236.  Fabianus  was  succeeded  in  252  by  Gomelius,  whose 
election  was  contested  by  Novatianus,  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  is  the 
first  antipope  recorded  in  history.  Gomelius  was  succeeded  in  253 
by  Lucius  L  To  Lucius  succeeded  Stephen  I.  in  the  same  year. 
Stephen  had  a  warm  controversy  with  Gyprian,  bishop  of  Garthage : 
he  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  II.  in  257.  Sixtus  wsjb  succeeded  by 
Dionysius  in  259.  It  was  under  Dionysius  that  the  heresy  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  broke  out.  Dionysius  was  succeeded  by  Felix  I.  in  270. 
Eutychianus  succeeded  Felix  in  275,  and  was  succeeded  in  283  by  Gaiu% 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Diocletianus. 
Cains  wss  succeeded  in  296  by  Marcellinus.  Marcellinus  died  in  305, 
and  after  a  vacancy  of  three  years  Marcellua  was  elected  in  308.   Euse- 


bius  succeeded  Marcellus  in  310,  who  was  sncceeded  in  the  same  year 
by  Melchiades,  in  whose  time  Gonstantlne  defeated  Maxeotius  and 
took  possession  of  Rome.  Kelcbiades  was  succeeded  in  814  by 
Sylvester  I.,  during  whose  pontificate  Gonstantine  convoked  the  great 
council  of  Nicasa,  to  which  Sylvester  sent  two  priests  as  his  legatea 
In  that  council  it  was  decreed  that  ,tbe  bishop  of  Rome  should  be 
primate  over  the  churohes  of  those  provinces  which  in  civil  matters 
were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  '  Vicarius  Urbis,'  or  imperial 
vicar  of  Rome. — ^After  this  period  the  popes  with  the  dates  of  their 
election  are  as  follows : — 


A.D. 

336. 
337. 
852. 


866. 

384. 

398. 
401. 
417. 
418. 
422. 
432. 
440. 
461. 
467. 
483. 
492. 
496. 
498. 
514. 
528. 
526. 
530. 
532. 
535. 
536. 
540. 
555. 
560. 
574. 
578. 
590. 
604. 
607. 
608. 
615. 
619. 
625. 
638. 
640. 
641. 
649. 
654. 
657. 
672. 
676. 
678. 
682. 
684. 
685. 
686. 
687. 
701. 
705. 
708. 
708. 
715. 
731. 
741. 
758. 
753. 
757. 
768. 
772. 
795. 
816. 
817. 
824. 
827. 
827. 
848. 
847. 

855. 
858. 


Marcus,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Sylvester  L 

Julius  I.,  a  native  of  Rome. 

Liberius,  a  Roman,  banished  by  Gonstantius. 

Felix,  substituted  by  Gonstantius^  is  considered  by  most  a«  an 

intruder. 
Damasus  L,  a  Spaniard,  elected  after  the  death  of  Liberius. 
Ursicinus,  antipope  against  Damasus. 
Siricius,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Damasu& 
Anastasius  I.,  a  Roman. 
Innocent  L,  a  native  of  Albana 
Zosimus,  a  Greek. 
Boniface  L,  a  Roman. 
Gelestinus  I.,  a  Roman. 
Sixtus  III.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  I.  of  Rome,  called  '  the  Great.* 
Hilarius,  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
SimpliciuB,  a  native  of  Tibur. 
Felix  IIL  of  Rome. 
Gtelasius  I.  of  Ronie. 
Anastasius  II.  of  Rome. 
Symmachus,  a  native  of  Sardinia 
Hormisdas,  a  native  of  Frusino. 
John  I.,  a  Tuscan. 
Felix  IV.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
Boniface  II.  of  Rome. 
John  II.  of  Rome. 
Agapetus  I.  of  Rome. 
Sylverius,  a  native  of  Gampaniai 
Yigilius,  a  Roman. 
Pelagius  I,  a  Roman. 
John  III.  of  Rome. 
Benedict  I.  of  Rome. 
Pelagius  IL  of  Rome. 
Gregory  L  of  Rome,  styled  '  the  Great* 
Sabinianus,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 
Boniface  III.  of  Rome. 
Boniface  IV.,  a  native  of  Abruzzo. 
Deusdedit  or  Deodatus  L  of  Rome. 
BonifieuM  V.,  a  Neapolitan. 
Honorius  I.,  a  native  of  Gapua. 
Seveiinus  of  Rome. 
John  IV.,  a  native  of  Dalmatia 
Theodorus,  a  Greek. 
Martin  I.  of  Tudertum. 
Eugenius  I.  of  Rome. 
Vitalianus,  a  native  of  Sigma. 
Deusdedit  II.  of  Rome. 
Domnus  I.  of  Rome. 
Agathon,  a  Sicilian. 
Leo  IL,  a  Sicilian. 
Benedict  IL  of  Rome. 
John  v.,  a  native  of  Syria. 
Gonon,  a  native  of  Tlxiace. 
Sergius  L,  a  native  of  Palermo. 
Johtt  VL,  a  native  of  Greece. 
John  VII.,  a  native  of  Greece. 
Siflinius,  a  native  of  Syria,  died  a  month  aftef. 
Gonstantine,  a  Syrian. 
Gregory  II.  of  Rome. 
Gregory  III.,  a  Syrian. 

Zachanas,  a  Greek,  crotrned  Pepin,  king  of  France. 
Stephen  II.,  survived  hla  election  only  a  few  days. 
Stephen  IIL  of  Rome. 
Paul  L,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  IV.,  a  Sicilian. 
Adrian  L,  a  Roman. 

Leo  IIL,  a  Romim,  crowned  Gharletnagne  emperor,  a.d.  800. 
Stephen  V.,  a  Roman. 
Paschal  L,  a  Roman. 
Eugenius  IL,  a  Roman. 

Valentinus,  a  Roman,  died  in  leas  than  two  months  after* 
Gregory  IV.,  a  Roman. 
Sergius  II.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Between  Leo  and  his  successor  some  chroniclers  place  Joar. 
Benedict  IIL,  a  Roman. 
Nicholas  I^  a  Roman.    Schism  of  Photius  began. 
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867.  Adrian  IL,  ft  Roman. 

872.  John  Vllt,  a  Roman.         „    .       , 

882.  Martin  IL,  called  by  some  Marmtui  L 

884.  Adrian  IIL,  a  Roman. 

885.  Stephen  VI,  a  Roman. 
891.  FormowiB,  biahop  of  Porto. 

Sergiua,  antipope,  and  after   him  Boniface,    styled  by  lome 
Boniface  YI. 

896.  Stephen  YIL,  a  Roman. 

897.  Romanufl,  a  Tnacan,  died  after  foor  months. 

897.  TheodoruB  IL,  a  Roman,  died  in  less  than  a  month. 
897.  John  IX.  of  Tibur. 
900.  Benedict  IT.,  a  Roman. 
908.  Leo  y.,  a  native  of  Ardea. 

Christopher,  antipope. 
904.  Sergins  IIL,  the  favourite  of  Marozia  and  the  Tuscan  faction. 
911.  Anaatasius  III.,  a  Roman. 
918.  Lando,  a  native  of  Sabina. 
914.  John  X.,  a  Roman,  died  in  prison  by  the  Toacan  faction. 

928.  Leo  VL,  a  Roman. 

929.  Stephen  VIIL,  a  Roman. 

931.  John  XL,  son  of  Sergiua  IIL  and  of  Marona. 

936.  Leo  YIL,  a  Roman. 

939.  Stephen  IX.,  a  Roman. 

943.  Martin  IIL,  called  by  some  Marinas  IL 

946.  Agapetua  IL 

956.  John  XII.,  Ottaviano  Conti,  nephew  of  John  XL 

He  was  the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  his  assumption. 
96S.  Leo  VIIL,  styled  antipope  by  some. 

964.  Benedict  Y.,  a  Roman. 

965.  John  XIIL,  a  Roman. 

972.  Benedict  YL,  was  killed  in  the  tumult  of  Greacentiua. 

973.  Domnus  IL,  a  Roman. 

974.  Benedict  YIL,  of  the  Conti  family. 

988.  John  XIY.,  put  to  death  by  Cardinal  Franco. 
Franco,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Boniface  YIL 

985.  John  XY.,  a  Roman,  died  in  a  few  months. 

986.  John  XYL,  a  Roman. 

996.  Gregory  Y.,  a  German  :  Greacentiua  put  to  death  by  Otho  IIL 

999.  Sylvester  IL,  Qerbert,  a  native  of  Auveigne. 
1003.  John  XYIIL,  a  Roman. 
1009.  Sergiua  lY.,  a  Roman. 

1012.  Benedict  YIII.  of  Tusculum,  of  the  Gonti  family. 
1024.  John  XIX.  of  Rome^  brother  of  the  preceding. 
1033.  Benedict  IX.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  deposed. 

Sylvester,  antipope,  bishop  of  Sabina. 
1044.  Gregory  YL  of  Rome,  abdicated. 
1047.  Clement  IL  of  Saxony  (bishop  of  Bamberg). 
1048.^  Damasus  IL  (Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen). 

1049.  Leo  IX.  (bishop  of  Toul).  Final  separation  of  the  Greek  Church 
1055.  Yictor  it  (bishop  of  Eiohstadt). 

1057.  Stephen  IX.  (Frederick,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino). 

1058.  Benedict  X.,  by  some  styled  antipope^  abdicated. 

1059.  Nicholas  IL  of  Bnrgundy. 
1061.  Alexander  II.  of  Milan. 

1073.  Gregory  YIL  (Hildebrand,  a  monk  of  Soana  in  Tuscany). 

Gulbertk  antipope,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
1086.  Yictor  III.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
1088.  Urban  IL,  a  native  of  France. 
1099.  Paschal  II.,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 

Antipopes — Albert  and  Theodoria 

1118.  Gelasius  II.,  a  native  of  Caieta. 

1119.  Cali^tua  IL,  a  native  of  Burgundy. 

1124.  Honoriua  IL  (Cardinal  Lamberto,  biahop  of  Oatia). 
1130.  Innocent  IL,  a  Roman. 

Anadetus,  antipope. 
1148.  Celeatinua  IL,  a  Tuacan. 

1144.  Lucius  II.  of  Bologna. 

1145.  Eugeniua  IIL  of  Pisa. 
1153. '  Anastaaiua  lY.,  a  Roman. 

1154.  Adrian  lY.  (Kicholaa  Breakapeare),  an  Eoglishmaa. 
1159.  Alexander  III.  (Cardinal  Orlando  Bandinelli  of  Siena). 

Cardinal  Octavian,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Yictor. 

Cardinal  Guide,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  PaachaL 

Calixtua,  antipope. 
1181.  Ludus  IL  (Cardinal  Ubaldo  of  Lucca). 
1185.  Urban  IIL  (Uberto  Crivelli,  arohbiahop  of  Milan). 

1187.  Gregory  YIiL  of  Beneventum,  died  in  two  montha. 

1188.  Clement  UL  (Paul,  bishop  of  Prssneate). 
1191.  Celestinus  III.  (Cardinal  Hyadnthus),  a  Roman. 
1198.  Innocent  IIL  (Cardinal  Lotharius  of  Signia). 
1216.  Honorius  HI.  (Cardinal  Savelli  of  Rome). 
1227.  Gregory  IX.  (Cardinal  Hugo  of  Anagni). 

1241.  Celestinus  lY.  of  Milan,  died  in  a  few  days. 

1242.  Innocent  lY.  (Cardinal  Sinibaldo  Fieachi  of  Genoa). 
1254.  Alexander  lY.  (Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti  of  Anaqui). 
1261.  Urban  lY.  (Jamea.  patriarch  of  Jeruaalem),  a  F^nchmaa. 
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1265. 
1272. 
1276. 
1276. 
1276. 
1277. 
1281. 
1285. 
1288. 
1294. 
1295. 
1303. 
1805. 

1316. 

1334. 
1342. 
1352. 
1362. 
1870. 

1878. 

1389. 

1404. 
1406. 
1409. 
1410. 

1417. 
143L 


1447. 
1455. 
1458. 
1464. 
1471. 
1485. 
1492. 
1503. 
1503. 
1513. 
1522. 
1523. 
1534. 

1550. 
1555. 

1565. 
1559. 

1566. 
1672. 
1585. 
1590. 

1590. 
1591. 
1592. 
1605. 
1605. 
1621. 
1623. 
1644. 
1655. 
1667. 
1670. 
1676. 
1689. 
1691. 
1700. 
172L 
1724. 
1730. 
1740. 
1758. 
1769. 
1775. 
1800. 
1828. 
1829. 
1831. 
1846. 


Clement  IV.  (Guy  of  St.  Gillea  in  Languedoc). 

Gregory  X.  (Tebaldo  Yiaoonti  of  Piacenza). 

Innocent  Y.  (Cardinal  Peter),  a  native  of  Tarentaiae. 

Adrian  Y.  (Ottobono  Fieachi  of  Genoa),  died  in  a  month. 

John  XXI.  of  Lisbon. 

Nicholas  IIL  (Cardinal  Orshu  of  Rome). 

Martin  lY.  (Cardinal  Simon  de  Brie),  a  Frenchman. 

Honoriua  lY.  (Cardinal  Jamea  Savelli  of  Rome). 

Kioholas  lY.  (Cardinal  Jerome  of  Aseoli). 

Celestinus  Y.  (Pietro  da  Morrone  of  Abruzso),  abdicated. 

Boniface  YIIL  (Cardinal  Benedetto  Gsetani  of  Anagni). 

Benediet  XL  (Cardinal  Kicholas  of  Treviso). 

Clement  Y.  (Bertrand  of  Bordeaux),  removed  the  Papal  See  to 

Avignon.  ' 
John  XXIL  (James  of  Cahora  in  France.) 
Nicholas,  antipope  in  Italy. 
Benedict  XU.  (James  Foumier),  a  Frenchman. 
Clement  YI.  (Peter  Rogers  of  Limoges  in  France). 
Innocent  YL  (Stephen  Aubert  of  Limoges). 
Urban  Y.  (William  Grimoard),  a  Frenchman. 
Gregory  XL  (Peter  Roger),  a  Frenchman,  restored  the  Papal 

See  to  Rome. 
Urban  YL  (Bartolomeo  Prignano),  a  Neapolitan. 
Antipope,  Clement,  at  Avignon. 
Boniface  IX.  (Peter  Tomacelli  of  Naples). 
Antipope,  Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard.    [Beitidict,  Autipofk.] 
Innocent  YIL  (Cosmo  Migliorati  of  Sulmona). 
Gregory  XIL  (Angelo  Corrari  of  Yenioe),  abdicated  at  Constance. 
Alexander  Y.  (Peter  Philargius  of  Candia). 
John  XXIII.  (Cardinal  Cossa),  deposed  by  the  Council  of 

Constance. 
Martin  Y.  (Otho  Colonna),  a  Roman. 
Eugeniua  lY.  (Gabriel  Condulmero),  a  Yenetian.    Sdilam  be 

tween  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Baael. 
Felix,  antipope.    [Amadsus  YIIL] 
Nicholas  Y.  (Cardinal  Thomas  of  San^ma). 
Calixtus  IIL  (AlfoDSo  Borgia),  a  Spaniard. 
Pius  II.  (^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  of  Siena). 
Paul  IL  (Peter  Barbo  of  Yenioe). 
Sixtus  lY.  (Francis  della  Rorere),  a  Genoese. 
Innocent  YIII.  (Gian  Battista  Gibo),  a  Genoese. 
Alexander  YL  (Kodrigo  Lenzoli  Borgia),  a  Spaniard. 
Pius  III.  (Francis  Todeschini  Piccolomini),  died  in  a  month. 
Julius  IL  (Julian  delia  Rovere),  a  Genoese. 
Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici,  son  of  Lorenao  the  Magnificent). 
Adrian  VL  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  of  Clmrles  Y. 
Clement  YIL  (Giulio  de'  Medici,  nephew  cf  Lorenzo). 
Paul  III.  (Alesaandro  Famese  of  Rome),  convoked  the  Council 

of  Trent. 
Julius  III.  (GioTsn  Maria  Giocd  of  Rome). 
Marcellus  II.  (Cardinal  Cervini  of  Montepulciano),  died  in  a 

month. 
Paul  lY.  (Gianpietro  Carafia),  a  Neapolitan. 
Pius  lY.  (Giovanni  Angelo  Medichini  of  Milan),  doeed  the 

Council  of  Trent. 
Pius  Y.  (Michele  Ghislieri  of  Alessandria  in  Piedmont). 
Gregory  XIIL  (Hugo  Buoncompagni  of  Bologna). 
Sixtus  Y.  (Felice  Peretti  of  Montalto  in  the  Match  of  Ancona). 
Urban  YII.  (Gian  Battista  Castagna),  a  Genoese,  died  in  a  few 

days. 
Gregory  XIY.  (Nicola  Sfrondati  of  Milan). 
Innocent  IX.  (Gian  Antonio  Facchinetti  of  Bologna). 
Clement  YIII.  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini),  a  native  of  Fano. 
Leo  XL  (Alessandro  de'  Medid  of  Florence),  died  in  a  month. 
Paul  Y.  (Camillo  Boighese  of  Rome). 
Gregory  XY.  (Alessandro  Ludovid  of  Bologna). 
Urban  YIIL  (Maffeo  Barberini),  a  Florentine. 
Innocent  X.  (Gian  BattisU  Pamfili  of  Rome). 
Alexander  YII.  (Fabio  Chjgi  of  Siena).     ' 
Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospiglion  of  Pistoia). 
Clement  X.  (Emilio  Altieri  of  Rome). 
Clement  XL  (Benedetto  Odescalchi  of  Como). 
Alexander  YIIL  (Pietro  Ottoboni  of  Yenioe). 
Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pignatelli  of  Naples). 
Clement  XL  (Gian  Francesco  Albani  of  Urbino). 
Innocent  XIIL  (Michd  Angelo  Conti  of  Rome). 
Benedict  XIIL  (Yincenao  Maria  Orsini  of  Rome). 
Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini  of  Florence). 
Benedict  XIY.  (Prospero  Lambertini  of  Bologna). 
Clement  XIIL  (Carlo  Rezzonico  of  Yenice). 
Clement  XIY.  (Gian  Yincenao  Ganganelli),  bom  near  RiminL 
Pius  YI.  (Aogelo  Braschi  of  Ceecena). 
Pius  YIL  (Gregorio  Bamaba  Chiaramonti  of  Cesena). 
Leo  XII.  (Annibale  della  Genga),  a  native  of  Romagna. 
Pius  YIIL  (Cardinal  Castiglioni  of  Cingoli). 
Gregory  XYL  (Mauro  Capellari),  bom  at  Belluno. 
Piua  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Maatai-Feretti),  bom  at  Sinigaglia. 
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PO'RCIA,    [Brutus.] 

PORDENO'JNE,  QiOYANNi  Antonio  I401NIO,  or  Lioino,  oalled 
'  n  Pordenone,*  was  born  at  Pordenone  in  Friuli,  in  1488.  fVom  the 
vigour  of  conception,  the  elevatidn  of  mind,  and  the  style  of  execution 
vhich  distinguiah  hia  worka^  it  haa  been  presumed,  though  it  ia  not 
certain,  that  he  frequented  the  school  of  Giorgione.  Though  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  Titian,  he  waa  his  rivid,  and  not  alwaya  without 
success.  He  waa  an  able  oolouriat  in  oil,  but  chiefly  excelled  in 
fresco.  Aa  he  principally  painted  frescoes  in  North  or  Upper  Italy, 
he  was  known  in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  fine  oil  paintings.  His  most 
BDlendid  work 'in  oil  is  the  altar-pieoe  of  Santa  Maria  dell*  Orto,  at 
Venice,  repreaenting  a  San  Lorenao  Qiustiniani,  surrounded  by  oUier 
saukts,  among  whom  are  St  John  the  Baptiat  and  St  Auguatin.  The 
freacoes  of  Pordenone  axe  apread  oyer  the  towns  and  castles  of  Friuli ; 
some  are  at  Genoa,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  but  the  best  preserved  are 
at  Piacensa  and  Cremona.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  who  ennobled  him.  Hercules  II.,  duke  of  Mantua,  called 
him  to  Mantua  to  paint  cartoons  for  tapeatry  to  be  made  in  Flanders, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  died  (in  1530),  as  it  was  suspected,  of  poison. 
It  must  be  observed  that  he  adopted  the  name  of '  B^^o.' 

Several  of  Pordenone'a  pictures  are  in  England,  m  the  National 
Galleiy  is  a  colossal  figure  of  *  An  Apostle ; '  at  Hampton  Court,  a  laige 
rich  picture  of  himself  and  family,  and  two  other  pictures ;  and  several 
others  are  in  private  collectiona. 

PO'BPHTRY  was  bom  iuD.  238,  either  at  Tyre,  whence  he  ia 
called  Tyrius,  or  at  Batanaea  (Basan),  a  town  of  Syria,  wheoQe  he  is 
called  Bataneotea.  His  original  name  was  Meledi,  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriao  for  king,  a  circumatanoe  which  occasioned  Suidas  to  say  that 
his  real  name  was  Basileus.  His  preceptor  Longinus  changed  his 
Syriao  name  into  Porphyrins  (a  man  'in  purple,'  the  adornment  of  a 
king.)  While  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  repaired  to  Origen,  who  was  then 
probably  living  at  Csssarea  in  Paleatine,  certainly  not  at  hia  native  city, 
Alexandria,  aa  Holateniua  represents,  foUovring  Vincent  of  Lerins. 
Whether  Porphyry  became  the  pupil  of  Origen,  or  how  long  he  con- 
tinued with  him  is  uncertain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Athens^  where 
for  some  time  he  studied  under  Longinus,  the  .celebrated  philosopher 
and  critia  We  find  him  next  at  Rome,  where  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
hia  age  he  waa  a  aoholar  of  Plotinus,  whose  Life  he  haa  written,  and 
in  it  he  haa  atated  some  particulars  conoemiDg  himself.  After  a  few 
years  he  went  to  lilybeom  in  Sicily,  and  dwelt  there  till  after  the 
death  of  Plotinus  in  270,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Siculus. 
Here,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  he  composed  his  fifteen  books 
against  the  Christiana;  which  books,  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom, 
were  about  a  centmry  afterwuda  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
Emperor  Theodoaiua  the  Elder.  Porphyry  died  at  Rome,  towarda 
the  end  of  Diodetian'a  reign,  about  304. 

Porphyry  haa  been  usually  oalled  'the  philosopher.'  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  acute  and  learned  man,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language  upon  a  great  variety  of  aubjects,  in  a  aimple  and  graceful 
atyle.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  employed  hia  talenta  in  oppoaing 
Christianity ;  but  it  waa  mistaken  policy  to  destroy  any  of  hia  writings. 
Christians  of  modem  timea  would  have  been  able  to  turn  the  aigu- 
ments,of  Porphyry  to  good  account  in  further  establishing  the  truth 
of  their  religion.  Fabridus  has  given  a  list  of  Porphyry's  works 
amounting  to  sixty-one,  divided  into  three  classes,  published,  unpub- 
lished, and  lost ;  the  last  class  consists  of  forty-tiiree  distinct  per^ 
fonnanoes.  A  neat  edition  of  his  '  Life  of  Pythagoras '  and  three 
other  works  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1656,  with  the  Dissertation 
of  Holstenius  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyry  subjoined.  Others 
of  hia  works  have  been  printed  at  different  times ;  but  no  complete 
edition  of  all  that  are  extant  baa  appeared.  The  four  booka  '  On 
Abstinence  from  Animal  Food '  are  one  of  Porphyry'a  beat  works,  and 
contain  a  great  deal  of  curioua  matter  appUoable  to  illuatrate  the 
history  of  philosophy.  His  '  Introduction  to  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle,' which  is  a  useful  little  treatise,  in  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
the  *  Oiganon.'  He  wrote  also  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Categoriea  of 
Aristotle '  in  question  and  answer,  which  was  edited  by  Bogard,  1548, 
4to.  The  Commentary  of  Porphyry  on  the  '  Harmonica '  of  Ptolemy, 
is  printed  in  the  collection  of  Wallis :  unfortunately,  only  the  fir«t 
book  and  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  second  are  extant 

One  of  the  works  of  Porphyry,  and  a  fragment  of  another  enume- 
rated among  the  lost,  were  discovered  by  Mai,  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  and  publiahed  by  him  in  1816.  The  former  is 
styled  'Ad  Marcellam.'  It  aeems  that  Porphyry  had  married 
Maroella,  the  widow  of  a  friend  who  was  a  Christian,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  months,  upon  taking  a  journey,  he  addressed  this  little 
work  to  her.  The  fragment,  which  ia  in  verge,  belongs  to  a  work 
iu  ten  books,  known  by  the  name  of  *De  Philoaophia  ex  Oraoulia 
LibrL' 

(Suidas,  Lexicon;  Lardner,  OrediJbiliiy ;  Holstenius^  Dt  VUa  et 
ScriptU  Porphyrii  DUaertaiio ;  Fabricius,  BihL  Orceca;  Ritter, 
Ckgchichte  der  Philosopkie.) 

PORSE'NA  or  PORSE'NNA,  a  Lar  (or  mighty  lord)  of  the  Etruacan 
town  of  Cluaium,  with  whom  we  are  made  acquainted  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  When  the  Tarquios,  in  the  second  year  after  their 
expulsion  (b.o.  508),  bad  been  defeated  near  the  forest  of  Arsia,  they 
■ought,  as  we  are  told,  the  assistance  of  Lar  Porsena  (Liv.,  iu  9.) 
According  t6  Livy,  the  Etruscan  prince  immediately  marched  with  hia 


army  against  Rome,  which  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  oonatemation. 
The  Tarquins  thernselves  however  are  entirely  loet  nght  of  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  which  ensued.  Porsena  appeared  with  hia 
overwhelming  forces  before  the  Janiculum,  and  the  Romans^  who  had 
fortified  themselvea  here,  fled  babk  to  the  Tiber.  The  defence  of  the 
bridge  (Pona  Subliciua)  waa  intrusted  to  Horatius  Codes,  who  bade 
his  companions  retreat  across  the  bridge  and  break  down  the  part 
behind  him,  while  he  resisted  the  hosts  of  the  Etrurians  at  the  western 
end.  His  request  waa  obeyed,  and  when  the  bridge  waa  broken  down, 
Horatius,  after  having  prayed  to  Father  Tiberinus,  threw  himself  into 
the  vTater,  and  swam  across  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Porsena, 
haying  thus  failed  in  hia  attack,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  garrisoned  the 
Janiculum,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
Romans  at  first  kept  within  the  city,  and  drove  all  their  cattle  within 
the  walls;  but  the  consuls  P.  Vslerius  and  T.  Lucretius  devised  a 
stratagem  by  which  the  Etruscana  were  drawn  into  a  anare  aod  suffered 
great  loss.  The  siege  however  continued,  and  Rome  suffered  from 
fiunine.  A  Roman  youth  of  noble  birth,  C.  Mudus^  who  was  indignant 
at  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  went,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  across  the  Tiber  with  the  intention  of  kUliog  the  invading  king. 
Disguised  and  armed  with  a  dagger,  he  found  hia  way  into  the  tent 
of  Porsena ;  but  mistaking  the  secretary  of  the  king  for  the  king 
himself  he  killed  him.  Being  seiaed  by  the  king's  attendants,  he 
frankly  declared  his  intentions;  and  addeid,  that  he  vras  not  the  only 
Roman  youth  that  aimed  at  the  king'a  life.  Upon  this  the  king 
threatened  to  burn  him  alive,  unless  he  revealed  his  associates ;  but 
Mucins,  to  show  to  the  king  that  he  did  not  fear  bodily  Buffering, 
thruat  his  right  hand  into  a  fire  which  happened  to  be  bumiog  upon 
an  altar.  The  king,  admiriAg  the  intrepidity  of  the  young  man, 
ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  and  gave  him  hia  liberty. 
Mudus  then  told  the  king  that  there  were  three  hundred  noble 
Romans  who  had  bound  tiiemsdves  by  an  oath  to  kiU  him,  and  that 
it  had  been  his  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt  .  Upon  this  Porsena 
offered  peace  to  the  Romans  on  condition  that  they  should  give  back 
to  the  Veientines  their  territory;  the  Janiculum  was  also  evacuated 
upon  the  delivery  of  hostages.  Porsena  returned  to  Clusinm,  leaving 
to  the  famished  Romans  his  well-stored.camp. 

The  inconslBtendes  and  inoongruitiea  of  this  story  have  been  pointed 
out  by  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr.  We  have  however  several  atatementa 
from  which  we  may  gather  aome  glimpses  of  the  real  course  of  events 
so  much  disfigured  in  the  nanative  of  Livy.  Tacitua  (*  Hist,'  iiL  72) 
aays  that  the  dty  waa  taken  by  Poraena,  a  fisct  which  at  once  throws 
light  upon  the  whole  transaction.  From  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  xxxiv.  89) 
we  learn  that  the  Romans  were  prohibited  by  Porsena  from  using  iron 
for  any  other  purpose  than  agriculture ;  and  another  proof  of  the  entire 
submission  of  Rome  to  the  foreign  conqueror  is  implied  in  the  story 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  v.  85)  that  the  senate  sent  to  him  an  ivory  throne  and 
other  insignia  of  royalty.  Theae  drcnmatanoea  place  it  beyond  doubt 
that  for  a  time  the  Etruacan  king  was  master  of  Rome.  In  the  Roman 
tradition  the  tnith  is  entirdy  dutorted,  and  the  whole  affidr  between 
the  Romans  and  Poraena  ia  represented  as  a  series  of  generous  and 
magnanimous  actions  on  both  ddes. 

After  Porsena  had  left  Rome  with  his  hostages,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  maidens  and  youths,  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  effected 
her  escape  at  the  head  of  her  femde  companions.  The  Romans,  faith- 
ful to  their  treaty,  sent  her  back,  but  the  king,  no  less  generous  than 
the  Romans,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  select  from 
the  yoimg  male  prisoners  all  those  whom  she  might  wish  to  restore  to 
freedom.  The  aocounta  in  Dionysiua  (v.  83),  Plutarch  ('  Publ./  19), 
and  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat,'  xxxiv.  18),  are  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
one  another.  After  his  return  to  Clusium,  continues  the  legend,  Por- 
sena sent  lus  son  Aruns  with  an  army  against  Aricia,  then  the  prindpal 
town  of  Latium,  that  it  might  not  appear  as  if  his  former  campaign 
had  been  entirely  useless.  The  ftct  however  seems  to  be,  that  being 
in  possession  of  Rome,  he  wished  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Latium.  The  Aridnes  were  at  first  dismayed,  but  they  asked  and 
obtained  aid  from  other  Latin  towns,  and  from  Cuma  in  Campania, 
and  thus  gauiing  fresh  confidence,  they  ventured  on  a  battlct  But  the 
first  attack  of  <^e  Etruscans  was  so  violent  that  the  Aricines  them- 
selves were  put  to  flight ;  the  Cumans  however  attacked  the  enemy 
from  belund  and  defeated  him.  Aruns  fdl,  and  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  Those  who  escaped  "sought  a  refuge  at  Rome,  where 
they  were  kindly  recdved,  and  a  district  (vicus  Tusous)  was  assigned 
to  those  who  wished  to  settle  there.  It  was  not  until  this  event  that 
Porsena,  according  to  the  legend,  sent  envoys  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  Tarquins  to  thdr  country.  But  reodving  for  answer 
that  the  liberty  which  Rome  had  once  gained  could  only  cease  with 
the  existence  of  the  dty,  and  that  she  would  throw  open  her  gates 
rather  to  an  enemy  than  to  Tarquin,  he  did  not  urge  his  demand,  sent 
back  those  hostages  who  were  sUll  in  his  possesdon,  and  restored  to 
the  Romans  the  district  of  the  Vdentes,  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Janiculum.  The  peace  between  Porsena 
and  the  Romans  was  never  interrupted,  and  from  this  moment  we  lose 
right  of  the  Etruscan  king  in  the  history  of  Rome.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  retamed  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  till  the  defeat  at  Arioia, 
when  the  Romans  seem  to  have  regained  thdr  independence.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  after  this  event  that  the  propertv  of  the  king  which 
waa  found  in  the  dty  woa  publidy  sold.    Thia  aale  gave  rise  to  the 
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lymboliofil  otistom  of  felling  the  goods  of  King  Ponena»  which 
oontmued  down  to  the  time  of  Livy  (it  14). 

Ponena  was  probably  a  fabnlons  hero  of  the  Etruieans,  belonging 
to  an  age  mueh  anterior  to  any  of  which  we  hare  historical  records. 
The  Roman  legends  however  have  interwoven  his  name  with  the  war 
against  the  Etruscans,  which  the  Tarquins  are  said  to  have  cauaed 
soon  after  their  ezpnkion.  How  iittle  Porsena  belongs  io  real  liietory 
may  be  concladed  from  the  fabuloos  account  of  his  nMmument^  a 
building  as  inconceivable  as  any  described  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights.' 

(Kiebuhr,  But,  of  Rome^  i  note  405,  compared  with  p.  551.) 

PORSON,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar  and  critic,  was 
bom  on  Christmas-day  1759,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  September  1808. 
His  parents  were  people  in  humble  life  at  East  Ruston  in  Norfolk, 
where  bis  father  was  parish  clerk.  The  father  wss  a  man  of  excellent 
sense  and  avenge  attainments ;  he  not  only  taught  his  children  to 
read  and  wiite^  hut  he  early  taught  them  those  habits  of  industry, 
frugality,  and  order  which  they  retained  through  life.  But  th^  great 
mental  powers  which  showed  themselves  in  two  of  the  sons,  Richard 
and  Tliomas,  they  derived  from  their  mother :  such  at  least  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt.  From  childhood,  whatever  Richard 
did  was  done  in  a  superior  manner.  Before  he  was  sent  to  school  his 
mother  employed  him  in  spinning,  and  from  the  same  quantity  of 
wool  he  always  produced  more  yam  and  of  a  better  quality  tiian 
either  his  sister  or  brothers.  Whilst  he  was  spinning  he  constantly 
had  a  book  lying  open  before  him,  in  which  he  read  most  attentively; 
and  before  he  could  write  he  had  taught  himself  from  an  old  book  as 
far  as  the  cube  root  in  arithmetic.  At  nine  years  of  age  Richard 
Person  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at  Happesburgh,  kept  by  a  Ifr.  Sum- 
mers, a  good  arithmetician  and  excellent  writing-master;  and  to  him 
he  was  indebted  for  the  beautiful  handwriting  which  in  after  years 
enriched  both  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  friends  with  characteristic 
annotations,  which  added  to  the  value  of  every  book  which  passed 
through  his  hands.  From  Mr.  Summers,  Person  also  learned  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  and  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  his  pupil, 
be  had  every  evening  on  his  return  home  to  repeat  to  his  father  his 
lessons  of  the  day,  and  this  in  the  most  exact  manner.  When  Richard 
was  twelve  years  of  age  the  Rev.  Charles  Hewitt,  vicar  of  East 
Ruston  and  Bacton,  generously  offered  to  teach  him  gratuitously  with 
his  own  sons.  Mr.  Hewitt  lived  at  Bacton,  and  the  Persons  at  Ruston, 
four  miles  off;  so  every  Monday  morning,  Richard,  carrying  with  him 
his  humble  provision  for  the  week,  tradged  off  to  l&t.  Hewitt's  to 
read,  and  returned  home  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  Some  years 
after,  his  brothers  Henry  and  Thomas,  the  latter  eleven  years  younger 
than  Richard,  received  the  same  gratuitous  instruction  fix>m  Mr. 
Hewitt ;  and  here  it  may  be  recorded  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Davy,  master  of  Caius,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  both 
the  brokers,  Thomas  Porson  was  fully  equal  to  Richard  m  ability ; 
he  kept  a  clavical  school  at  Fakenham,  but  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four. 

By  Mr.  Hewitt,  Richard  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Norris  of  Witton,  a 
neighbouring  country  gentlemsn,  who  was  so  much  strack  with  the 
lad's  superior  mind  and  attainments  that  he  induced  his  Mends  to  join 
him  in  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him  to  Eton,  where 
in  1774  he  was  placed  on  the  foundation.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
Mr.  Norris,  which  occurred  whilst  Porson  was  at  Eton,  did  not  affect 
his  prospects ;  for  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  George  Baker,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  some  other  friends  of  his  late  benefactor,  he  was 
enabled  to  remahi  at  Eton,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Cambridge. 
Towards  the  end  of  1777  he  was  admitted  under-graduate  of  Trinity 
College.  In  1781  he  was  elected  to  a  university  scholarship  on  Lord 
Craven's  foundation,  and  on  his  taking  his  degree  the  following  year 
he  was  third  senior  optime  and  senior  medalist  In  October  1782  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  being  one  of  the  first  who  over 
obtained  that  distinction  in  the  year  of  his  B.A.  degree.  In  1785  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  in  1790  he  was  made  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  unanimous  votes  of 
the  electors.  The  salary  to  this  office  was  only  40^.  a  year,  but  the 
appointment  was  gratifying  to  him,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  make  it 
something  better  than  a  sinecure,  by  giving  an  annual  course  of 
lectures  in  the  college,  if  rooms  had  been  assigned  to  him  for  the 
purpose ;  but  in  this  he  was  thwarted.  Some  scruples  that  he  felt 
with  regard  to  subscribing  to  the  Thirty*nme  Articles  deterred  him 
from  taking  orders;  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college,  he 
vacated  his  fellowship  in  1791,  the  master  and  fellows  refusing  to  give 
him  a  lay-fellowship. 

Porson  struggled  with  poverty  repeatedly  during  his  life,  and 
endured  great  privations,  especially  after  being  made  Greek  professor. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength  and  has  often  been  known  to 
walk  from  Cambridge  to  London,  52  miles,  in  one  day,  to  attend  his 
club  in  the  evening,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  coach  fare, 
haying  only  his  professorship  of  40^  a  year  to  live  on.  He  told  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  that  during  these  days  of  forced  economy  he 
had  lived  in  London  one  calender  month  for  a  guinea^  taking  only  two 
meals  a  day,  and  those  of  the  most  frugal  kind. 

Porson  had  for  several  years  been  an  occasional  contributor  to 
<Ma^'s  Review,' the  « Monthly  Review,' and  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
■ioe,'  but  he  had  not  come  before  the  public  in  his  own  name  as  an 
author  till  some  letters  upon  the  contested  veree,  1  John  chap,  v.. 


verse  7«  called  forth  the  admirable  <  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Trarii'  in 
1790.  In  that  work  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  argument  or  wit. 
vivacity  of  manner,  or  patience  of  research,  be  most  conspieaous ;  ana 
when  the  high  importance  of  the  subject  is  considered,  recommended 
as  it  is  not  oxily  by  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  but  by  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  English  comnositioo,  the  comparative  neglect  which  it 
has  met  with  from  the  auuior's  countrvmen  is  not  a  little  surpriaing. 

In  1792  a  number  of  Person's  friends  and  admirers,  amongst  whom 
were  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  L  and  Dr.  M.  Raiae,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chtcherode,  and  several  other  penons  of  high  character, 
subscribed  a  sum  of  about  20001.  which  was  vested  for  hii  benefit  in 
the  ftinds.  After  Persons  death  the  surviving  trustees  traniferred 
to  the  university  400^  of  this  money,  upon  trust,  the  interest  of  which 
is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  giving  an  annual  prize,  called  the  Ponon 
Prise.  Let  the  undergraduate  who  gains  that  prize,  duly  estimate 
the  encouragement  given  to  learning  in  the  case  of  the  conscientiooB 
Porson  1 

In  November  1795  Porson  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  the  sister  of  Hr. 
Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronida  This  lady  died  in  lesi  than 
six  months  after  her  marriaga 

On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institution  Porson  was  appointed 
head  librarian  with  a  salary  of  200Z.  a  year,  and  he  was  thus  placed 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  comfortable  circumstances.  His 
character  has  been  traduced  as  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  but  he  wsi 
not  so — that  at  times  he  drank  even  to  intoxication  cannot  however 
be  denied.  Like  Johnson,  he  could  practise  abstinence  more  easily 
than  temperancew  He  lived  in  days  when  the  leading  statesmen  and 
politicians  were  not  ashamed  of  being  seen  under  the  influence  of 
wine:  but  they  were  orthodox  men;  and  though  Person  has  been 
vilified  for  his  occasional  intemperance,  it  may  without  much  hesita- 
tion be  affirmed  that  it  was  his  reforming  prindples  in  Churoh  and 
State  that  brought  much  of  the  obloquy  upon  him. 

For  many  years  before  his  death  Porson  suffhred  so  severely  from 
spasmodic  asthma  as  to  interrupt  him  in  every  study  to  which  he 
applied  himself;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  few  men  accustomed 
themselves  to  such  paUent  and  continued  toil.  He  had  undertakeo  to 
make  out^  and  copy  the  almost  obliterated  manuscript  of  the  Lexicon 
of  Photius,  and  thjs  he  had  just  completed,  when  the  copy  which  had 
cost  him  ten  months'  labour  was  burnt  in  Mr.  PenyB  house  at 
Merton.  The  original,  being  a  wnqy^  and  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
college,  he  carried  with  him  wherever  ho  went,  and  fortunately  he 
was  absent  fVom  Merton  when  the  fire  took  place.  Unruffied  by  the 
loss,  he  sat  down  without  a  murmur  and  made  a  second  copy  as 
beautiful  as  the  first; 

On  the  19th  of  September  1808  Porson  was  seiaed  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  while  walking  in  the  Strand ;  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  removed 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Old  Jewir  the  next  morning,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  day  another  fit  deprived  him  of  consciousness,  and  after  lingering 
till  Sunday  the  25th  he  expired.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Cambridge,  and  interred  in  the  ante-chapel  of  Trinity  College,  vhere 
a  monument  to  his  memory  is  erected.  The  bust  by  Chantrey  hus  no 
resemblance  to  Person,  but  a  cast  of  his  head  and  face  taken  after  his 
death  by  Qanganelli  is  most  accurate,  and  from  this  many  busts  have 
been  made. 

Richard  Porson  was  one  of  the  profoundest  Qreek  scholan  and  the 
greatest  verbal  critic  that  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  He 
possessed  every  quality  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
scholar-^  stupendous  memory,  unwearied  application,  great  acuteness, 
strong  sound  sense,  and  a  lively  peroepticn  both  of  the  beantifal  and 
the  ludicrous.  Besides  these  qualifications  he  enjoyed  the  rare  faoolty 
of  conjecturing  from  the  imperfect  data  of  corrupt  readings  the  very 
words  of  the  author  whose  text  he  sought  to  restore ;  in  this  last 
particular  we  know  of  no  one,  with  the  mngle  exception  of  Bentley, 
who  can  be  named  in  comparison  with  him,  and  in  some  points  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  Porson  before  that  great  Aristarchua  of 
criticism. 

It  is  a  great  mistske  to  suppose  that  Poison's  reading  was  confioed 
to  the  Greek  poets ;  we  doubt  if  there  were  any  classical  author  whom 
he  had  not  read,  and  we  are  confident  that  he  was  fiamiliar  with  the 
whole  mass  of  Greek  literature.  We  have  looked  through  the  editions 
of  Greek  books  that  belonged  to  him,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
difieront  mdividuals  or  in  public  libraries,  and  thero  is  not  one  which 
does  not  bear  some  traces  of  his  careful  and  critical  perusal  He  wu 
besides  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  French  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  His  knowledge  of 
English  literature  was  immense ;  and  so  extraordinary  was  his  memory 
that  he  could  repeat  whole  pages,  not  only  of  poetry  but  of  pros^  in 
the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  manner.  He  was  fond  of  the  socie^ 
of  young  people,  to  whom  he  talked  freely,  mixing  instruction  with 
wit  and  humour;  but  he  had  no  liking  for  mere  learned  pedants,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  talk  before  them.  Porson  published  very  htu^ 
but  that  little  was  of  surpassing  excellence :  for  a  correct  aocoont  of 
his  literary  labours  the  reader  is  referred  to  '  Tracts  and  Misoellaneoua 
Criticisms  of  the  late  Richard  Person,'  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kidd, 
London,  1815.  Person's  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  and  hia 
'Adversaria,'  were  published  after  his  death.  The  greatest  complaint 
that  can  be  made  against  Porson  is,  that  with  such  vast  capabilities 
he  did  so  little.    A  very  large  sum  was  offered  him  for  an  ediUon  of 
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Aristopfaaiiei^  baft  he  would  not  undertake  the  work,  whieh  in  2>r. 
Bidne*B  opinion  wonld  not  have  oceupied  him  more  than  six  months. 
The  money  was  no  temptation  to  him,  and  he  was  OTer-scmpuloas  in 
bis  notions  of  the  dnties  of  an  editor,  never  fully  satisfying  himself, 
smd  eonoeiving  that  something  was  stiU  wanting,  where  no  one  but 
himself  oould  discover  auy  deficiency. 

Those  1^0  knew  Person  beet  esteemed  him  most  He  oared  not 
for  money ;  he  was  economical  in  his  habits,  but,  with  his  small 
means,  moat  generous  to  the  three  orphan  children  of  his  brother 
Henry.  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  better  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Turton,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Oambridge : — **  There  is  one  quality  of  the  mind  in  which  it  may  be 
eonfidently  maintained  that  Mr.  Porson  had  no  superior — I  mean,  the 
meet  pure  and  inflexible  love  of  truth.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
principle,  he  was  cautious,  and  patient^  and  persevering  in  his 
researches;  and  scrupulously  accurate  in  stating  fSMts  as  he  found 
them.  All  who  were  intimate  with  him  bear  vritness  to  this  noble 
part  of  his  oharaeter,  and  his  works  confirm  the  testimony  of  his 
friends."  ('A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  the  late 
Pirofessor  Porson,'  by  Grito  Oantabrigiensis.) 

PORT-ROTALISTa  The  Port^Royal-des-Champs  was  a  celebrated 
convent  of  nuns,  situated  not  far  from  Versailles,  on  the  left  of  the 
high  road  leading  from  Rambonillet  to  Chartres.  The  site  of  the 
convent  is  a  deep  vale,  enclosed  by  bills.  The  monastety  was  founded 
about  1204,  with  a  donation  made  by  Matthieu  de  Marli,  of  the  fSeunily 
of  Montmorency,  when  he  was  going  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land. 
The  nuns  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard,  and,  by  a  papal  bull,  had 
the  right  of  choosing  their  abbess.  In  1228  the  pope  conferred  on 
the  convent  the  right  of  affording  an  asylum  to  such  lay  personages 
as,  being  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  being  their  own  masters, 
should  wish  to  live  in  monastio  aedusion  without  binding  themselves 
by  permanent  tows. 

llie  important  period  of  the  history  of  Port-Royal  begins  with  the 
appointment  of  tne  elder  Ang^que  Amauld,  sister  of  the  famous 
eontiOTenialiat  Antoino  Amauld.  [Abvauld,  Autoive.]  Angilique 
was  a  mere  child  when  she  was  appointed,  through  family  interest,  to 
bo  coadjntrix  of  the  abbess  Jeanne  de  Boulehard,  about  the  year  1600. 
In  1602  Boulehsrd  died,  and  Angelique^  then  not  quite  eleven  yean 
old,  was  consecrated  abbess.  She  was  of  course  assisted  in  the  exer^ 
eise  of  her  office  by  the  elder  nonst  As  she  grew  to  wom«ihood,  she 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  convent^  which 
bad  grown  ratner  loose,  and  she  carried  it  into  execution.  The  leading 
features  of  this  reform  were  a  community  of  goods,  absolute  silence^ 
abetineneefrom  meat,  rigid  seclusion,  ascetic  exercises,  and  the  infliction 
of  penitential  mortification.  In  1626  Ang^liqoe  removed  with  her 
nuns  to  a  house  in  the  Pauxbourg  Stb*Jacques  at  Paris,  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  which  raged  at  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  and  which  was 
attributed  to  the  dampness  and  unhealthiness  of  that  district.  In 
163S  a  new  and  more  ^acious  house  was  purchased  for  the  monastic 
establishment  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  Boulai  near  the  Rue-Ooquilli&re, 
and  the  church  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  with  great 
solemnity.  The  new  convent  was  called  Port-Royol-de-Paris.  The 
buiiding  of  Port-Royal-dee-Cbamps^  which  continued  to  belong  to  the 
fame  monastic  iofttitution,  was  occupied  afterwards  by  several  pioos 
and  learned  men  who  wished  to  live  a  secluded  life  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  papal  bull  of  1228,  and  who  were  styled  *LeB  l^litairea 
do  Port-Royal.' 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  fkmous  school  of  Port-RoyaL  One  of 
the  first  of  these  recluses  was  Claude  Lancdot,  the  grammarian.  He 
was  joined  by  Antoine  le  Maistre,  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  his 
brother  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  by  Antoine  Amauld,  brother  of 
the  Abbess  AngtfUque,  by  Piene  Kicole^  Nicolas  Fontaine,  Thomas  du 
FosB^,  and  otiiersi  [Abkavld,  AKTonrs.]  They  were  most  of  them 
friends  and  diBciples  of  Du  Verger  d*Hauranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran, 
wdl  known  for  his  cootrovenries  with  the  Jesuits^  and  bis  connection 
irith  Jansenins,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Louvain.  Le  Maietre 
do  Sacy  was  for  a  time  spiritual  director  of  the  suns  of  Port-Koyal-de- 
ParisL  Lancelot  and  his  friends  established  a  school  at  Port-Koyal-des- 
Champs  for  the  better  religions,  moral,  and  scholastio  instruction  of  a 
limited  number  of  pupils.  They  objected  above  all  to  the  lax  morality 
of  the  Jesuits^  and  to  their  method  of  education,  which  admitted  no 
iaaprovement  The  school  of  Port-Royal  consisted  of  five  classes  of 
five  popik  each.  Lancelot^  Amauld,  De  Sacy,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and 
others  were  the  teachers,  and  they  published  in  concert  a  number  of 
sohool-boolrs  which  have  ever  shice  maintained  a  reputation,  llie 
•ohool  of  Pork-Royal  flonrished  from  1646  to  1660.  It  formed  many 
distinguished  pupils:  Racine  and  TiUemont  were  of  the  number. 
Among  the  school-books  that  were  published  for  the  use  of  that  insti- 
tntion  the  following  deserve  especial  mention  r  1,  *  Nouvelle  M^hode 
ponr appendre la Langne Latitte ;'  %* Nouvelle M€thode pour appendre 
la  Laegoe  Greeqoe ; '  8,  *  Jardin  des  Racioee  Orecques ; '  4, '  Gram- 
maire  G^ntoklo;'  ff,  'El^mens  de  G^om^triei'  All  these  works  were 
written  conjointly  by  Lancelot,  Amauld,  and  Sacy. 

In  the  meantime  the  number  cf  nuns  and  novices  of  Port-Royal-de- 
Paria  httviag  greatly  increased,  the  abbess  Ang^que  Aroauld  deter- 
ssaaed  upon  transferring  part  cf  them  to  Port-Boyal-deo^Champs; 
Upon  this  the  school  of  Port-Royal  was  removed  from  the  latter  plaoe 
^  i'Mn,  r.ue  St.  I>ettiuiqiie^  Pauxbourg  St  Jacques^  but  after  three 


years  the  teachen  were  restored  to  Port-Royal-dea^Thamps^  where 
they  no  longer  ooeupied  the  monastio  building^  but  a  farm-house^ 
called  Lts  Granges,  on  the  neighbouring  hilL 

In  1668,  Fope  Innocent  I.  having  condemned  five  propositions  in 
the  book  of  Jansenins,  Aroauld  wrote  to  prove  that  these  propositions 
did  not  exist  in  the  book  of  Jansenios,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  attri- 
buted to  them.  Upon  this  Amauld  was  accused  of  Jansenism,  and 
the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  with  their  abbess  Ang^lique,  refused  to  sign 
the  formulary  acknowledging  that  the  five  alleged  heretical  proposi- 
tions were  contained  in  the  work  of  Jansenius.  At  last  an  order 
came  from  the  king,  in  1660,  to  suppress  the  school  and  drive  away 
the  boarders  from  Port-Royal-des-Champs.  The  nuns  continuing 
refractory,  Perefix,  archbishop  of  Paris,  sent  a  party  of  police-officers 
in  1664,  who  arrested  the  abbess,  her  niece  Angdlique  Arnauld  the 
younger,  or  Ang^lique  de  St  Jean,  the  mistress  of  the  novicee,  and 
other  nuns,  and  distributed  them  among  several  monasteriee,  where 
they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement  [AtLSATjLD,  ANotuQai.] 
Meantime  some  of  the  nuns  who  had  remained  at  Port-Royal-de- 
Paris  intrigued  with  the  government  in  order  to  become  independent 
of  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  a  separate 
abbess  to  Port-Roy al-de-Paris.  In  1669  a  compromise  Was  made 
between  the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Jansenius,  which  was  called 
**  the  peace  of  Clement  IZ."  The  nuns  of  Port-Royal-dee-Ghamps  with 
their  own  abbess  were  then  restored  to  their  convent  but  Port-Royal- 
de-Paris  was  not  restored  to  them ;  a  division  of  property  was  effected 
between  the  two  communities,  by  order  of  the  king,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  buU  of  Clement  X.  dated  1671.  Each  convent  retained 
its  own  abbess.  Several  disputes  took  place  between  the  two  com- 
munities^ in  which  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  took  an 
active  part 

At  kst,  m  March  1703,  a  bull  of  Poj^e  Clement  XL  suppressed  the 
oonvent  of  Port-Koyal-des-Champs  and  gave  the  proper^  to  Port- 
Royal-de-Paris.  In  1709  D' Argenson,  the  lientenant-de-police  of  Paris, 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  men  to  Port-Boyal-des-Champs,  and  he 
removed  from  thence  the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several 
convents.  The  oonvent  and  church  of  Port-Royal-des-Champs  were 
stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred  to  Pot  t-Royal- 
de-Paris,  and  the  former  building  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  nest  of  Jansenists  and  hereticsL  Besoigne, 
Racine,  CA^mencet^  Du  Fo«^  and  others  have  written  Histories  of 
Port-Royal.  Dr.  Renchlin  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  *  Geaohichte 
▼on  Port-Royal,'  Uambuxg,  1889. 

The  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  connected  with  Port-Royal 
an — 1,  Claude  Lancelot^  bora  at  Paris  in  1615.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Du  Verger  d'Hauranne^  came  to  Port-Royal  in  1638,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  school.  After  its  dispersion, 
Lancelot  acted  as  preceptor  to  several  young  noblemen  in  succession ; 
he  afterwards  retired  to  the  convent  of  St  Cyran,  which  being  sup- 
pressed in  1678,  on  suspicion  of  Jansenism,  Lancelot  was  sent  into 
exile  at  Quimperld,  where  he  died  in  1695.  Goujet  in  his  edition  of 
the  'M^moires  de  St.  Cyran,  par  LanceloV  gives  a  biographical  notice 
of  the  latter,  and  a  list  of  his  works.  2,  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de 
Saoy  was  also  a  disciple  of  Du  Veiger  d'Hauranne,  took  priest's  orders, 
and  withdrew  to  Port-Royal,  where  he  became  spiritual  director  to 
the  nuns,  and  gave  up  his  property  to  the  monastery.  In  1661  he 
retired  to  Paris  with  his  friends  Nicolas  Fontaine  and  Thomas  du 
FoBs^.  In  1666  they  were  all  three  arrested,  and  confined  to  the 
Bastile,  where  Le  Maistre  remained  three  years.  During  his  con- 
finement he  began  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  '  La  Sainte  Bible,'  in 
Latin  and  French,  with  explanations,  whirii  was  completed  after  his 
death  by  Du  Fossd.  He  also  traoelated  Terence  and  Phsdrus  into 
French,  and  wrote  other  works  in  French,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  returned  to  Port-Royal  in  1675,  bat  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  quit  it  in  1679,  when  he  went  to  live  at  the  house  of  his  coasin 
the  marquis  of  Pomponne,  where  he  died  in  1684.  His  brother 
Antoine  le  Maistre  had  died  before  him  at  Port-Royal-des-Champa. 
He  wrote  several  controversial  works.  8,  Pierre  Nicole,  bora  at 
Chartres  in  1625,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
profesBon  in  the  school  of  Port-RoyaL  In  1655  he  returaed  to  Paris, 
where  he  contributed  to  Pascal's  work,  <Les  Lettrcs  Provinciales.' 
[Pascal.]  Persecuted  on  the  score  of  Jansenism,  he  took  refuge  in 
Belgium,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  publiBhed  his 
'  Easais  de  Morale,'  which  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  moralist.  He  also  published — 1,  '  Epigrammatum  Delectus  ex 
omnibus  tum  veteribus  tum  recentioribus  Poetii,'  Paris,  1659 :  2, 
'  La  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  de  TEglise  Catholique  touohant  TEucharistie,' 
1664,  against  Claude,  the  Calvinist  divine ;  8,  < De I'Unit^  de  I'figliae,' 
being  a  refutation  of  Jurieti,  another  Calriniat  divine ;  4,  '  Etudes  de 
Morale  et  Instructions  Theologriqnes,'  and  other  religious  works. 

(Mimoires  pour  senrir  d  tHUtoire  de  PoH-HoyoL) 

PORTA,  GIAMBATI3TA,  was  bora  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Naples,  about  the  year  1550.  He  applied  himself  very  early  to  the 
study  ef  nature,  and  was  deeply  read  in  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  all  the 
ancients  who  in  any  way  treat  of  nature  or  describe  the  earth.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed  the  fint  books  of  his 
'  Natural  Magic  ;'  but  as  he  derived  his  opinions  from  such  authors 
as  Arnold  de  Villanova  and  Cardan,  he  mixed  up  numerous  fantnstio 
and  delusory  notiotts  with  the  deductions  of  real  i>cience.    It  appeani 
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from  his  writings  that  he  travelled  through  Italy,  Fraaoe,  and  Spain, 
viaiting  all  the  lihrariea  and  learned  men,  and  oonTersing  with  artists 
on  matters  relating  to  their  seyeral  professions.  Hit  publications 
widely  extended  his  fame.  A  suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to 
unlawful  superstitions,  countenanced  by  some  of  his  works,  was  how- 
ever the  cause  of  his  fedling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  obliged  him  to  appear  there  in  person  to  justify  his  conduct 
and  opinioDS.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  the  prohibition  of 
the  meeting  of  any  more  of  the  literary  assemblies  held  at  his  house, 
on  account  of  their  being  accused  of  having  occasionally  discussed  the 
secrets  of  magic.  This  society  was  called  '  I  Secreti,'  and  was  acces- 
sible only  to  such  as  had  made  some  new  discoveries  in  physical 
science :  even  after  its  dissolution  his  house  still  continued  to  be  the 
resort  of  literaiy  men,  both  foreign  and  Neapolitans.  He  not  only 
established  private  schools  for  particular  sciences,  but  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  promoted  public  academies,  and  had  no  small  share  in 
establishing  that  of  '  Gli  Oziosi '  at  Naples.  In  his  old  age  he  com- 
posed dramas,  both  tragic  and  conuo,  which  had  some  success  at  the 
time,  but  are  now  quite  forgotten.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Naples, 
on  the  4th  of  February  1615,  and  was  buried  in  a  white  marble  ohiapel 
that  he  had  built  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence. 

In  spite  of  the  strange  and  childish  absurdities  that  abound  in 
Porta*s  works,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  of  greater  service  to 
physical  science  than  perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  also  of  a 
great  number  of  curious  optical  experiments.  He  has  written  much 
on  the  subject  of  plane,  concave,  and  convex  mirrors,  and  particularly 
on  the  burning-glass,  which  he  flattered  himself  he  could  construct 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  bum  at  any  distance.  The  most 
9  important  invention  that  has  been  attributed  to  him  is  that  of  the 
telescope,  of  which  he  has  by  sgme  persons  been  supposed  to  be  the 
author,  on  account  of  a  passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  seven- 
teenth book  of  his  '  Natural  Magic ; '  but  by  the  best  judges  this 
honour  is  still  considered  to  be  due  to  Qalileo.    [Qalilbo.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  works  : — 1.  'Perspectiva,'  8vo, 
Rome,  1555.  2.  'Magise  Naturalis,  sive  de  Miraculis  Rerum  Natu- 
ralium,  libri  Yiginti,'  of  which  the  first  complete  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Naples,  foL,  1580.  The  Naples  edition  of  1558,  foL,  is  very 
nu-e,  and  contains  only  three  books;  that  of  Antwerp,  8vo,  1561, 
oontains  four.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
several  modem  languages;  into  English,  for  instance,  so  late  as  1658. 
This  work  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  facts  that  were  not 
generally  known  at  that  time  concerning  the  properties  of  plants, 
metals,  animals,  &a,  and  also  the  most  remarkable  human  inventions. 
It  is  a  vast  compilation  of  passages  extracted  from  authors  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  put  together  without  taste  or  judgment ; 
but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  interestiug  observations  on  light, 
mirrors,  fireworks,  statics,  mechanics,  &o.  3.  '  De  Furtivis  Literarum 
Notis,  vulgo  de  Zifaris,'  4 to,  Naples,  1568.  several  times  reprinted, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  book.  This  is  a  sort  of  stenography,  or 
rather  a  treatise  on  different  modes  of  secret  writing,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  eighty  are  explained,  and  a  method  proposed  by  which 
they  can  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  4.  *  Phytognomonica  Octo  Libris 
Contents,  in  quibus  nova  facillimaque  affertur  Methodus  qu&  Plantarum, 
Animalium,  Metallorum,  Rerum  denique  omnium  ex  prim&  extime 
Faciei  Inspectione  quivis  abditas  Vires  aStequatur.  Acoedunt  ad  hsdc 
confirmanda,  Infinita  propemodum  Selectiora  Secreta,  summo  Lahore, 
Temporis  Dispendio,  et  Impensarum  Jactur&,  vestigata  explorataque,' 
Naples,  foL,  1583,  and  several  times  reprinted.  His  object  in  this 
work  is  to  point  out  the  means  of  discovering  the  properties  of  plants 
by  their  analogy  with  the  different  parts  of  the  body  of  animals :  it  is, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  fxill  of  absurdities.  5,  'De  Human&  Physio- 
gnomouiA,'  Sorrento,  fol.,  1586;  and  in  Italian,  Naples,  fol.,  1598, 
very  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  diSSerent  modem 
languages.  This  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which 
gives  him  a  right  to  be  considered  as  the  true  founder  of  physiognomy. 
After  establishing  the  influence  that  the  mental  affections  exercise 
upon  the  body,  he  treats  of  the  differences  of  each  part  of  the 
human  frame,  and  declares  the  signs  which  disclose  the  character  of 
the  individual  He  has  made  great  use  of  the  observations  of 
Aristotle,  Polemo,  and  Adamantius ;  but  he  has  also  added  a  great 
many  curious  remarks  of  his  own.  He  considers  that  the  human  face 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  animals ;  that  as  there  exists  in  the 
liuman  raoe  as  many  modifications  as  there  are  individuals,  and  as  slao 
the  different  degrees  of  his  organisation  recall  those  at  which  nature 
stops  permanently  in  some  of  the  inferior  vertebrated  animals,  the 
general  configuration  of  the  head  of  man  must  express  a  character 
akin  to  that  which  is  found  in  these  same  animsls,  according  as  the 
intellectual  dispositions  of  the  individual  agree  with  those  that 
characterise  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  plates  inserted  in  his  work,  he 
has  compared  the  head  of  Vitellius  with  that  of  an  owl,  Plato's  with 
that  of  a  greyhound,  &c  6,  '  Yillss  Libri  Duodecim :  i.,  Domus ;  ii., 
Sylva  Casdua ;  iii,  Sylva  Qlandaria ;  iv.,  Cultiis  et  Insitio ;  v.,  Poma- 
rium;  vi,  Olivetum;  viL,  Yinea;  viii.,  Arbustum;  ix.,  Hortus  Coro- 
narius;  x.,  Hortus  Olivarius;  xi,  Seges;  xiL,  Pratum  :in  quibus 
majori  ex  parte  cum  verus  Plantarum  Cultus,  certaque  Insitionis  Ars 
et  prioribus  SsscuUs  non  visos  producendi  Fmctus  Yia  monstratur, 
turn  at  Frugum,  Yini,  ac  Fructuum  Multiplicationem  Ezperimenta 


propemodum  infinita  exhibentur,'  FVanco£,  4to,  1592.  A  learned  and 
agreeable  work,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  title-psge.  7,  'De  Refractione,  Optices  Parte,  Libri  Novem,' 
Naples,  4to,  1593.  Among  many  things  that  are  vague  and  inexact^ 
are  found  now  and  then  some  just  observations  on  a  great  namber  of 
objects  relating  to  optics,  such  as  refraction  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  eye.  The  seventeenth  book  of  his  *  K&tural 
Magic '  contains  a  portion  of  this  treatise.  8,  '  Pneumatiooram  Libri 
Tres;  cum  Duobus  Libris  Curvilineorum  Elementorum,' Kapler,  4to, 
1602,  and  in  Italian,  ibid.,  4to,  1606.  In  this  work  he  treats  of  hydraulic 
maohinelB  and  their  construction,  and  enters  into  a. great  detail  A  new 
edition  of  his  'Curvilinear  Geometry*  was  published  at  Rome,  ito. 
1610,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  book,  treating  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  cirde,  the  solution  of  which  famous  problem  he  flattered  himielf 
that  he  had  rendered  more  easy.  9,  'De  Cselesti  Physiognomift  Libri 
Sex,'  Naples,  4to,  1 601,  and  frequently  reprinted.  In  this  work,  though 
he  rejects  judicial  astrology,  he  attributes  nevertheless  great  influence 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  10,  '  Ars  Reminisoendi,'  Naples,  4to,  1602.  A 
collection  of  all  the  means  of  assisting  and  strengthening  the  memory 
that  were  practised  by  the  ancients.  11,  'De  Distillatiooibus  Libri 
Novem,  quibus  cert&  Methodo,  multipUciqne  Artificio  penitioribus 
Naturss  Arcanis  detectiB,  cujuslibet  Misti  in  propria  Elements  Reso- 
lutio  perfect^  docetur,'  Rome,  4to,  1608,  and  Strasboui'g,  4to,  160d.  A 
curious  work,  from  giving  an  idea  of  the  state  of  chemistry  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  12,  'De  Munitione  Libri  Tree,' 
Naples,  4to,  1608.  A  treatise  on  fortifications.  18,  '  De  Aeria  TraDs- 
mutationibus  Libri  Quatuor,'  Naples,  4to,  1609.  This  is  said  by  M. 
Musset  Pathay  ('  BibUog.  Agronomiqne,*  p.  61)  to  be  the  firftt  work  on 
meteorology  in  which  any  sound  ideas  are  to  be  found.  14,  His  dra- 
matic works  consist  of  fourteen  comedies,  two  tragedies,  and  one 
tiagi-oomedy.  The  comedies  were  collected  into  four  volumes,  12mo, 
and  published  at  Naples,  1726.  All  these  works  are  analysed  by  H. 
Qab.  Duchesne,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Notice  Historiqne  sur  L  B.  Porta,' 
Paris,  8vo,  1801. 

PORTER,  ANNA  MARIA,  bom  at  Durham  about  1781,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  a  family  all  of  whom  attained  considerable  celebrity. 
Her  Sdest  brother  was  an  eminent  physician  at  Bristol ;  another  brother 
was  Sir  R  E.  Porter ;  and  her  elder  sister  was  Jane,  the  8al:gect  of 
the  following  notice.  When  only  a  few  months  old  her  father  died, 
and  the  mother,  for  the  sake  of  educating  her  children  economically, 
removed  to  Edinburgh.  Anna  Maria  was  the  most  preoodoua ;  and 
as  a  lively  and  intelligent  child  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
then  a  youth,  who  delighted  in  relating  tales  to  her,  and  this  probably 
led  to  her  own  early  attempts  in  the  same  line.  While  still  almost  a 
child  she  had  written  'Artless  Tales'  in  two  volumes,  which  were 
issued  in  1793  and  1795,  of  which  she  afterwards  regretted  the  pabli- 
cation.  Her  mother  had  before  this  time  removed  with  her  &mily  to 
London,  and  subsequently,  with  her  sister  Jane,  they  settled  first  at 
Thames  Ditton,  and  finally  at  Esher.  After  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  1881,  while  travelling  in  hopes  of  restoring  her  delicate  health,  she 
was  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  and  died  on  June  21, 1882,  at  the  aeat 
of  Mrs.  Colonel  Booth,  Montpelier,  near  Bristol  Besides  many  oostri- 
butions  to  periodical  works,  she  had  published  numerous  novels,  amoDg 
which  'The  Hungarian  Brothers,'  'Don  Sebastian/  'The  Becloee  of 
Norway,' '  The  ViUage  of  Mariendorpt,' '  The  Fast  of  St  Magdalao; 
and  'The  Knight  of  St  John,'  enjoyed  and  retain  considerable  popu* 
larity.  They  belong,  more  or  less,  to  the  class  of  historical  novels,  and 
show  skill  in  the  management  of  the  story,  and  some  discrimination  of 
character;  but  her  heroes  and  heroines  too  often  possess  a  superhuman 
excellence  that  becomes  palling.  'Tales  of  Pity'  were  published 
anonymously,  and  are  intended  to  inculcate  kindness  to  animals.  In 
'The  Barony'  she  has  developed  her  religious  feelings.  She  also 
published  a  volume  of  poetry,  'Ballad  Romances  and  other  Poems,'  in 
1811,  of  no  great  value. 

PORTER,  JANE,  the  elder  aister  of  the  preoedin&  was  bom  in 
1 776.  Her  life  followed  that  of  her  sister,  with  whom  and  her  mother 
she  constantly  resided  till  their  deaths.  She  then,  as  she  described 
herself,  "  became  a  wanderer,"  living  with  one  or  other  of  her  friends 
till,  in  1842,  she  went  with  her  brother  to  St.  Petersbuig;  On  his 
death  she  returned  to  England,  and  resided  with  her  eldest  brother, 
the  physician  at  Bristol,  where  she  died  May  24,  1850.  Mibs  Jane 
Porter  did  not  adventure  into  the  field  of  literature  so  early  as  her 
sister,  and  in  some  respects  came  better  prepared,  but  she  has  the 
same  fault  in  the  unmitigated  excellence  or  depravity  of  her  charscters. 
Still,  In  many  of  her  chancters  there  is  a  firmer  delineation,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  greater  knowledge^  though  not  very  rigidly  adhered  to^ 
of  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  she  treats.  Her  first  work  was 
'  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,'  published  in  1803,  which  was  extremely  popular, 
and  procured  for  her  the  admission  as  a  canoneaa  into  the  Teutonic  order 
of  St  Joachim,  and  a  complimentary  letter  from  Eoeciuaka  In  1S09 
she  published  the  '  Scottish  Chiefi^'  a  romance  of  Wallace  and  Broce, 
in  which  there  is  considerable  vigour  of  description,  some  chsFacter, 
but  a  total  misconception  of  the  condition  of  the  time.  Wallace  and 
Bruce  are  depicted  as  little  less  than  demigods.  To  these  followed 
'  The  Pastor's  Fireside'  and  'Duke  Chriattan  of  Luneburgh,*  the  latt^ 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  George  the  Fourth.  She  next  joined 
with  her  sister  in  '  Tales  round  a  Winter's  Hearth,'  and  these  were 
succeeded  by  '  The  Field  of  Forty  Footstepi^'  founded  on  a  London 
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tradition  connected  with  the  spot  where  now  stands  Univeruty  Col- 
lege and  Hospital*  and  which  was  almost  immediately  dramatised. 
After  a  considerable  interval,  during  which  she  contributed  largely  to 
periodical  works,  among  other  things  a  biography  of  Colonel  Denham, 
the  Aixican  traveller,  in  the  <  Naval  and  Military  Journal,'  she  published 
anonymously  in  1881  '  Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Diary,'  in  which  she  so 
sacceBsfally  imitated  the  style  and  adhered  so  dosely  to  the  manners 
and  history  of  the  period,  that  it  was  for  a  considerable  time  doubted 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  fiction.    This  was  her  last  work. 

PORTER,  SIR  ROBERT  KER,  E.C.H.,  was  bom  at  Durham  about 
1778,  but  hu  early  boyhood  was  pawed  in  Edinburgh,  whither  his 
mother  remored  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  English  anny.  He  was  the  brother  of  Anna  Maria  Porter  and 
Jane  Porter.  His  strong  natural  disposition  for  the  arts  was  first 
called  into  activity  by  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald.  Robert  then 
a  boy  of  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age^  was  spending  the  evening  with 
his  family  in  the  house  of  that  extraozdinary  Udy,  who,  perceiving  his 
fixed  atteotion  to  a  certain  battle-piece,  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
one  of  the  battles  of  '45 ;  and  she  proceeded  to  describe  the  battle  in 
all  its  details  in  such  glowing  terms  that  the  boy's  blood  kindled,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  incessantly  sketchiog  battles.  His  mother  was 
induoed  by  his  evidence  of  talent  to  take  him  to  London,  about  1790, 
to  West,  the  pMudent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
so  much  struck  with  the  spirit  of  the  boy's  sketches  that  be  procured 
his  admiwion  as  a  student  into  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1792  he  had 
already  evinced  such  progress,  or  been  so  recommended  to  the  pariah 
authorities,  as  to  receive  a  commission  to  paint '  Moses '  and  '  Aaron ' 
for  Shorediteh  church.  In  1794  he  presented  an  altar-piece  of  'Christ 
allaying  the  Storm'  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Portsea;  and 
in  1798  another,  of  *  St  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,'  to  St 
John's  Gollegei,  Cambridge.  His  moat  extraordinary  productions  how* 
ever  were  his  great  battles.  In  the  year  1 800  he  exhibited  an  immense 
picture^  120  feet  long,  in  the  Lyceum  Great  Room,  representing  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam.  He  is  said  to  have  been«ouly  six  weeks  in 
painting  the  picture^  and  yet  the  execution  was  in  no  part  neglected. 
This  picture  was  burnt  in  the  fire  which  oonsuiped  a  friend's  warehouse 
where  the  painter  deposited  it  before  he  left  England  to  go  to  Russia; 
but  the  sketches  exist,  and  were  sold  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Robert's  effects 
in  1848.  Another  great  battle  was  the  *  Siege  of  Acre^'  exhibited  also 
in  the  Lyceum  Room :  he  published  at  the  same  time  a  book  entitled 
*  The  Siege  of  Acre^  chiefly  intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  great 
Historical  Picture  painted  by  Robert  Ker  Porter,  now  exhibiting  at 
the  Ljoeum,  1801 ; '  it  contains  spirited  etchings  of  the  pictureu  These 
were  followed  by  a  third  great  battle-piece,  'Agincourt,'  which  he 
presented  to  the  dty  of  London :  it  was  hung  up  in  the  Guildhall  a 
few  years  ago.  He  painted  also  pictures  of  the  '  Battle  of  Alexandria ' 
and  the '  Death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.'  In  1804  he  went  toRussia, 
and  vrsB  appointed  historical  painter  to  the  emperor.  While  he  was  in 
St»  Petersburg  he  gained  the  afEeoUons  of  the  Princess  Maty,  the 
daughter  of  Uie  Prince  Theodore  de  Sherbatoff  of  Russia,  and  the 
marriage  was  arranged ;  but  some  ministerial  differences  caused  him 
to  leave  Russia:  in  the  year  1811  however  the  marriage  took  place, 
and  the  princess  survived  him.  He  painted  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the 
walls  of  the  Admiralty,  *  Peter  the  Great  planning  the  Port  of  Cronstadt 
and  St.  Petersburg.*  After  his  return  to  England,  about  1806,  he 
published  'Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden.'  In  1808  he 
accompanied  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
attended  the  campaign  throughout,  up  to  tha  closing  catastrophe  of 
the  battle  of  Corunna.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  some 
anonymous  letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal 

After  his  return  from  a  second  visit  to  Russia,  after  his  marriage^ 
he  published  in  1818  'An  Account  of  the  Russian  Campaign,'  and  he 
was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  same  year.  He  executed 
many  sketohes  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal,  and  some  Cossak  affairs. 
From  1817  to  1820  he  was  occupied  in  his  extensive  travels  in  Asia, 
of  which  he  published  a  detailed  account  in  1821-22,  *  Travels  in 
Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Andent  Babylonia,  &a,  during  the  years 
1817-18-19-20,  with  numerous  engravings  of  Portraits,  Costumes, 
Antiquities,  &a,*  2  vols.  4to.  In  this  work  are  many  excellent  designs 
in  outline  from  the  fine  characteristic  ancient  sculptures  of  Nakshi 
Roustam,  Nakshi  Kajab,  Shino,  and  Persepolis. 

In  1882  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  wa^  created  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Hanover  by  William  IV. ;  he  was  appointed  a  few  years 
before  British  consul  at  Venesuela,  where  he  resided  at  Caracas  until 
1841,  and  he  painted  while  there  three  sacred  pictures,  which  were 
his  last  principal  works ;  he  also  made  numerous  sketches  of  scenery 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  first  of  these  three  pictures  was '  Christ  at  the 
Last  Supper  blessing  the  Cup,'  painted  as  an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Protestant  bnxying*ground,  of  which  he  had  procured  the 
establishment ;  but  he  removed  it  afterwards  on  account  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  put  up  in  its  atead  a  tablet  with  the  ten  commandments 
in  the  native  language.  The  second  was '  Our  Saviour  blessing  the 
Little  Child,'  and  the  third  and  last  an  <  Ecce  Homo.'  He  painted 
also  a  portrait  of  General  Bolivar.  In  1B41  he  paid  his  last  visit  to 
8Cb  Petersburfr,  and  the  cold  winter  appears  to  have  been  too  much 
for  his  constitution,  then  inured  to  the  warm  climate  of  Venesuela. 
On  the  8rd  of  May,  on  his  return  ficom  courts  where  he  had  been  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor,  previous  to  his  return  to  England,  he 
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was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  he  expired  on  the  following  mocniD& 
May  4, 1842. 

PORTER,  GEORGE  RICHARDSON,  was  bom  in  London  in  1792. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  the  Rioardo  family,  and  subsequently  married  the  sister 
of  David  Ricarda  His  father,  a  merchant  in  London,  designed  him 
for  his  own  profession,  and  he  became  a  suga^broker.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  trade;  but  his  commercial  knowledge  was  made  available 
for  literary  objects.  In  1830  he  published  a  work,  'On  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Sugar-Cane.'  A  paper  on  '  Life  Assurance '  was  published  in 
the  'Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1831.'  In  the  same  year  *A 
Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Progjressive  Improvement,  and  Present  State 
of  the  Silk  Manufacture,*  was  issued  as  a  volume  of  Lardner^s  'Cabinet 
CyclopsBdia,*  for  which  series,  in  1842,  he  wrote  a  similar  treatiee, '  On 
the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass.'  His  paper  in  the  '  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac,'  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Knight  was  the  projector 
and  editor,  led  to  Mr.  Porter's  official  appointment  in  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  an  article  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  for  October  1852, 
the  circumstance  is  thus  correctly  stated :—"  Mr.  Knight  was  written 
to  by  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
requesting  that  he  would  wait  on  that  minister  at  his  office  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  and  Was  asked  at  the  interview,  whether  he  would 
undertake  the  task  of  arranging  and  digesting  for  the  board  the  mass 
of  Information  contained  in  blue  books  and  parliamentary  returns ;  in 
short,  if  he  would  do  for  the  Board  of  Trade  what  Mr.  Porter  has  since 
done  so  well,  and  what  Mr.  Fonblanque  continues  to  do  for  the  same 
office,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  success.  Mr.  Knight  hesitated. 
The  engagemenl^  should  he  accept  it,  must  neoessarily  interfere  in  a 
great  measure  with  bis  business  as  a  publisher.  In  this  dileinms,  he 
consulted  a  distingvished  friend,  and  by  that  friend  was  advised  to  wait 
on  Lord  Auckland,  and  decline  the  officcu  This  he  did  •  and  at  Lord 
Auckland's  request,  he  named  Mr.  Porter,  to  whom  the  office  was  given."* 

The  first  appointment  of  Mr.  Porter  at  the  Board  of  Trade  took  place 
in  1832.  It  was  an  experimental  appointment  at  a  small  salary. 
When  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  fully 
oiganised,  Mr.  Porter  waa  placed  at  its  head.  In  1840  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  addition,  senior  member  of  the  railway  department  of  the 
board,  then  newly  constituted  to  meet  the  growing  increase  of  projects 
in  that  direction.  His  able  reports,  which  were  laid  before  parliament 
were  of  the  utmost  value,  and  were  properly  appredated  by  official 
men  and  by  the  public.  For  his  labours  in  this  department  he  had  an 
additional  salary  of  2002.  a  year.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  MoGrtrgor, 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1841,  Mr.  Porter 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  at  the  salary  of  15002.  a  Tear.  His 
labours  in  all  these  positions  were  increasing  and  successful  He  had 
a  genius  for  tabulating  the  most  incongruous  materials,  and  he  formed 
the  model,  which  he  waa  always  improving,  of  the  returns  which  are 
now  periodically  issued  from  the  Board  of  Trade  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  But  his  active  mind  was 
not  confined  to  his  official  duties.  In  1883  ho  published  'The  Tropical 
Agriculturist.'  In  1834  he  exerted  himself  in  the  founding  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  a  consirlerable  time  one  of  the 
vice-preaidents,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hallam  in  1841  he  was 
chosen  treasurer.  To  the  'Journal'  of  the  Society  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor.  In  1836  he  published  '  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,  in 
its  social  and  commercial  relations,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  to  the  Present  Time.  Sections  I.  and  IL,  Population 
and  Production.'  Sections  IIL  and  IV.,  '  Interchange^  and  Revenue 
and  Expenditure,'  followed  in  1838 ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
3  vols.  12mo,  by  Sections  V.  to  VIIL,  including  '  Consumption,  Accu- 
mulation, Moral  Progress,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Dependencies.'  This 
valuable  work  necessarily  admits  of  constant  correction  and  new 
matter,  and  other  editions  were  issued  each  in  a  lai^e  8vo  volume,  in 
1 847  and  1 851.  The  mass  of  information  clearly  set  forth  in  this  work 
presents  the  best  and  most  complete  picture  of  the  progreas  and  state 
of  the  country  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  became 
one  of  its  most  active  members,  always  attended  its  annuid  meetings^ 
and  uaually  read  a  paper  to  the  statistical  section*  Mr.  Porter  had 
been  ever  a  firm  and  unwavering  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  free- 
trade,  and  in  1849  he  published  a  translation,  with  notes,  of  F.  BastiaVs 
'  Popular  Fallacies  regarding  General  Interests,'  in  16mOb  In  the  same 
year  he  wrote  the  Fifteenth  Section  of  the  'Admiralty  Manual  of 
Scientific  Inquiry,'  edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  Herschel,  which  was  subse- 

Siiently  published  alone  in  1851.  In  1850,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
eorge  Long,  he  wrote  the  'Geography  of  Great  Britain.  Part  L, 
England  and  Wales^'  published  by  the  Socie^  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  This  was  his  last  unoffloal  labour.  Sedentary 
pursuits  had  induced  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  the  sting  of  a  gnat  pro- 
duced inflammation  of  the  leg,  from  the  consequeooes  of  which  he  died 
on  September  3,  1855,  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
hopes  of  relief. 

Sabah  Pobibb,  his  wife,  has  been  also  a  writer.  The  work  by 
which  she  is  best  known  is  '  Conversations  on  Arithmetic,*  published 
in  12mo  in  1835.  This  waa  re-issued  in  a  modified  form  in  1852,  • 
under  the  title  of  'Rational  Arithmetic.'  Mrs.  Porter  is  also  the 
authoress  of  a  prize  essay,  published  in  1889, '  On  the  Expediency  and 
Means  of  elevating  the  Profession  of  the  Educator  in  Society.' 
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*  PORTBtJS)  BEILBT,  an  eminrat  EnglfBh  preUta^  was  bom  at  York 
in  1791.  He  pawad  several  veara  at  a  smaU  nckool  in  hU  native  dtj, 
atid  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Ripon. 
Twoi  thif  place  he  went  at  an  earlier  age  than  ntoal  to  Cambridge^ 
where  he  was  admitted  a  lizar  of  Chxi8t^i  College.  His  perronal 
worth,  united  with  his  ■n|)eiior  attainmenta,  both  claadoal  and  matike* 
ntatieiUt  soon  procured  him  a  ^lowihip  in  bia  ooUege,  and  b^  the 
eyertlone  of  hii  friends  he  wai  made  eeqnire-beadle  of  the  university. 
ThU  office  he  did .  not  long  retain,  but  ohoee  rajther  to  giye  hui 
undivided  attention  to  private  pupils.  In  170T,  at  the  age  of  twenty^ 
s|s.  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon  after  priest 

Be  first  became  known  as  a  writer  by  obtaining  Seaton's  prize  flor 
fha  best  English  ncem  on  a  sacred  subject  On  this  occasion  the 
subject  was  *  Detxh,'  and  the  production  of  Mr.  Porteus  was  univer* 
sally  deemed  one  of  great  merit.  In  1T92  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
Xrchbishop  Seeker.  His  first  preferments  were  two  small  livings  in 
Xant^  which  he  soon  resigned,  and  took  the  rectory  of  Hunton  in  the 
same  oounty.  He  waa  next  appointed  prebendary  of  Peterborough, 
and  not  long  afterwards,  in  l7o7,  he  became  rector  of  CambeUu  in 
(he  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  hi  1769 
was  inade  chaplain  to  King  Geoige  III.,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of 
8t  Cross,  near  Winchester.  In  1778  Dr.  Porteus,  with  a  few  other 
elergymeni  Joined  in  an  unavailing  appkcation  to  the  bishops,  request- 
ing that  they  would  review  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  slight  alterations.  In  1776  0r.  ^rteus,  without  any 
solidtatlen  on  his  part^  was  made  bishop  of  Chester ;  and  in  1787,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promoted  to  the  diocese  of  London, 
over  which  he  .presided  till  his  death.  In  1798  he  bmn  a  course  of 
lectures  on  St  Matthew's  Oospel,  which  he  delivered  at  St  James's 
church  on  thft  IVidays  in  Lent,  and  which  he  aftenvards  published. 
These  lectures  have  been  perhapa  the  most  popular  of  all  his  workSi 
Be  died  on  the  14th  of  May  1808,  in  the  f  8th  year  of  his  aga 
Though  Bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called  a  profound  scholar  or  divincL 
be  was  a  man  of  ooni|derable  learning  ana  ability ;  and  he  pursued 
through  lib  a  steadv  course  of  pious  exertion  fbr  the  bwieftt  of  his 
fellow-oreatures,  which  procured  him  a  high  reputation  among  men  of 
all  Darties.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons  snd  tracts,  with  a  *  Lifli 
of  Archbishop  Seeker,*  and  the  poem  and  lectures  already  mentioned, 
weia  collected  and  published  hi  1811,  hi  fi  vols.  8vo,  with  hii  'Uie* 
making  another  volume,  by  his  naphaW|  the  Bar.  Robert  Hodgsoni 
afterwards  dean  of  Carlisle. 

PORTLQCK«  JOSEPH  ELLISON,  LieutenantCelonel  of  Royal 
Engineers,  F.R.&«  President  of  the  Qeologioal  Society,  The  subject 
of  this  notice  Is  one  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
supplied  to  the  service  of  science,  and  not  unfrequently  to  that  of 
administrative  government^  by  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  of 
whom  some  eminent  examples  have  already  been  commemorated  in 
this  work.  Several  of  these,  like  Colonel  Portlock.  have  been  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  but  the  character  of  being  equally  accom- 
plished in  geodesy  and  geologj  is  almost  peculiar  to  him.  The  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  of  Ireland  having  beeen  detennined  upon  by  the 
government  in  the  year  1824,  Lieutenant  Portlock  was  immediately 
attached  to  that  great  work :  he  enjoyed  during  the  early  periods  of 
the  survey  the  privilege  of  a  most  dose  and  confidential  intimacy 
with  the  superintendent,  the  late  Major-Qeaeral  (then  Cdonel)  Colby 

SCoLBr,  Thoxas],  and  performed  the  same  functions  as  legarded  the 
fish  as  were  performed  bv  the  kte  Colonel  It  Z.  Hudge  in  respeot  to 
the  English  survey.  In  this  commencement  of  the  Irish  survey,  the 
sttkff  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  attached  to  the  superintendent 
comprised  Lieuts.  Portlock,  Dinmmond  [Dnuiacoim,  Thomas],  and 
Murphy.  The  actual  survey  was  begun  in  1825,  and,  among  other 
preparatory  measures,  Lieutenant  Portlock  was  sent  in  that  year  into 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  following  year  into  Wales  and  Anglesea,  to 
recover  the  sites  of  the  old  stations,  and  re-establish  upon  them  the 
means  of  reco^ition  when  they  should  be  again  observed  in  conneoting 
the  former  tnauKulation  of  Qreat  Britain  with  that  about  to  be  com- 
menced \n  Ireland,  When  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  joined  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Colonel)  Larcom  at  Slieve  Donard,  in  the  oounty  of  Down, 
the  station  for  that  year ;  and  after  his  chiefs  anival  and  departuie, 
completed  the  observations  of  the  station,  Lieut  Liurcom  reflecting  to 
him  with  a  heliostat  from  Anglesea.  From  this  time  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  great  triangulation  of  Ireland  (with  the 
exception  of  the  stations  connected  with  and  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Lough  Foyle  barn)  waa  confided  to  Lieutenant  Portlock, 
who  also  eventually  received  the  charge  of  the  secondary  and  minor 
triangulation,  and  of  the  computations  for  the  supply  of  distancea  and 
altitudes^  Colonel  Colby  continuhig  however  to  visit  the  stations  ooca> 
sionally.  The  privations  and  the  consequences  of  exposure  to  the 
rugged  influences  of  nature  which  were  endured  by  the  officers  both 
on  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  surveys  have  been  reUted  in  articles 
already  referred  to ;  Lieutenant  Portiock  fully  participated  In  them.  On 
the  sUtion  of  Cnocanafrion,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  the  observa- 
tory was  nlaced  on  a  stage  erected  against  the  face  of  a  rock,  the 
actual  peak  of  which  was  the  sUtion,  and  stood  on  the  very  brink  of 
a  precipice.  At  the  station  of  Culoagh,  a  lofty  mountain  near  Swad- 
Unbar,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh, 
Portlock  had  subsequentiy  to  ezplahi  the  system  pursued  in  the  great 
triangulation  to  the  late  Sur  Jamea  Carmiohael  Smith  and  Lieut-CoL 


Hosts,  R.B.,  aethig  as  eommlssioDers  of  ln<)u]iy  into  the  naoegsmeot 
of  the  Irish  survey,  who  were  aooompanied  to  the  station  by  Colonel 
Colby ;  and,  in  answer  to  their  queations,  to  vindicate  ita  merits.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  fsatures  hw  was  an  alteration  in  the  ooo- 
struction  of  the  portable  observatoiy  of  the  aurvey,  whi^  had  been 
devised  by  him,  the  new  obsesvatory  being  first  pitched  on  this  moun- 
tain. For  the  old  esavas  sides,  with  the  exeaption  of  a  rim  at  the 
top  of  about  nine  uiebes  deep,  weM  substitoted  ihuDsed  wooden 
panels,, tied  together  with  Iron  elamps,  and  aecnred  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  posts  or  pillars  which  supported  the  loot  lUa  simple 
alteration  hnparled  to  the  observatoiy  <'a  degree  of  akahility  aod 
security  which  banished  ftmm  the  obeerver's  mmd  those  tesvon  which 
had  before  haunted  and  harassed  him  in  stormy  wsathes^*  snd  by 
this  effect  had  an  important  influenoa  in  the  subsequent  eenduot  of 
the  operationa.  A  miniature  observatory,  exactly  similar  in  con* 
struction,  contained  the  various  meteorological  instruments.  The 
commissioners  stressed  the  highest  admkation  of  what  thsj  saw 
and  of  what  had  been  explained  to  them ;  though,  to  the  great  rqgnt 
of  Colonel  Fortioek,  **  whilst  they  praised  the  axaeutiva  ofiissr  [him- 
self], thev  overlooked  or  fiuled  to  i^ipreaiata  the  merit"  ef  his  friend 
and  ehief  Colonel  CoLhj, 

On  making  preparatlona  for  beginning  the  survey,  Oolonsl  Colbv  had 
expressed  his  conviction  ^  that  the  Topographical  Snrm  shoold  he 
considfired  a  foundation  for  Statistical,  Antiquarian,  a&a  Qeekgieal 
Surveys.**  The  government  having  eonourred  in  tbii  view,  Poitiook 
was  appointed  to  the  ehaige  of  the lastmentioned  portion  ef  the  weik 
as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  tr^nometrical  sarvey  itself  pennitled 
these  subordinate  objects  to  receiva  attention.  The  original  pngect 
having  been  resumed  about  the  year  1982,  and  Portlock  having,  about 
the  same  time,  eommenoed  the  formatioB  ef  a  geolc^eal  department^ 
he  was  requested,  in  1834,  to  contribute  to  the  projected  msBunr  ef 
Londonderry,  in  Edition  to  the  geology,  the  two  ssotioaa^  natural 
history  and  productive  eeonomy.  He  engaged  a  botanist  aod  addif 
tional  collectors  Ibr  geology  were  employed,  as  weU  aa  eoUeoheis  for 
■oology,  both  land  and  marine;  and  a  depaitmant  wss  formed  for 
eoUeotins  and  recMdhig  statistical  information  ako.  In  1887  Poriloek 
wss  enabled,  from  the  advanced  state  of  the  works  he  had  been  pie> 
viously  eondnetfaig,  to  direct  his  attention  mvf  sselarively  tethe 
geolo^cal  department^  then  eomprisinc  also  the  two  sections  juit 
mentioned.  For  this  purpose^  by  Oolonu  Colby's  desire,  he  Ibrmed  at 
Belfast  a  geological  and  statistical  office^  a  museum  ibr  geological  and 
aoological  specunens,  and  a  laboratory  lor  the  axaminatioa  ofsoila 
But  only  three  yearn  afterward^,  **  when  eveiT  section  of  the  depart- 
ment was  moving  forward  with  a  prospect  of  sucoesa,  tlie  dssigo  of 
oontinuittg  the  Londonderry  Memoir  was  abandoned,  and  the  offlei^ 
museum,  and  laboratory  at  BeUhst  wsre  in  ooosequenee  broken  up, 
snd  everything  connected  with  the  department  removed  to  DnUia." 

Soon  vter  his  own  removal  to  the  Iriah  metropolis,  Captain  Port> 
look  was  dirseted  to  prepare  for  publication  all  the  geologioal  data 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  county  of  Deny  and  barony  of  Don- 
sannon  in  Tyrone  (a  district  ^  comprinng  a  silarisn  deposit  rich  in 
fossils,  the  old  red  sandstone^  a  portion  of  the  oarbonilsrous  stiats, 
the  new  red  sandstone  including  the  tries,  the  ohslk,  and  tertisry 
deposits''),  but  he  found  it  indispensable  to  extend  his  rosearehes 
fiirther  into  Tyrone  and  also  into  Fsrmansgh.  **In  ssleotiag  the 
Silurian  fossils  for  more  espeeisl  iUostration,  I  havs  been  Inflneneed," 
says  Captain  Portiock,  in  the  popefaoe  to  the  elaborate  Beport  on  his 
labours,  «*b7  the  principle  of  ixing  the  bsse  ef  the  Irish  fcssiUisiooB 
strata,  and  by  a  deshre  to  mske  known  a  formaAion  preriously  shnost 
new  to  Irish  gaology,  and.  though  limited  in  space^  rish  in  the  most 
characteristic  fossils  of  American,  Snropesn,  and  British  loeslitiea 
In  like  manner  I  have  plaoed  before  the  public  the  Irish  triaaie  fbsiili 
before  unknown."  The  elaborate  work  thus  ptodoeed  Is  entitled 
"  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  snd  of  parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh.  S^amined  and  deaoribed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Master-Qenersl  and  Board  of  Ordnance,'  Dublin  and 
London,  1848,  8vo,  pp.  xxxL,  and  784.  It  is  iUustrated  by  38  Uiho- 
graphic  platee  of  organic  resaains,  0  lithographic  geologleal  sectioas 
and  views,  including  a  plan;  also  by  a  large  ^  Index  [Map]  to  the 
Ordnance  Qeologieal  Mape  of  the  County  of  Londonderry  and  portioDi 
of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Donegal  and  Armagh."  In  the  actoial  field- 
work  aa  well  as  in  the  composition  of  the  Report^  Captafai  Portiod^'i 
chief>as8i8tant  was  Mr.  ThomM  Oldham,  afterwards  president  ef  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  and  Profbesor  of  Geology  in  Dublin 
University,  and  now  (1867)  engaged  in  the  geologioal  survey  of  India  for 
the  Eaat  India  Company.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most  rsmsikaUs 
contributions  extant  to  the  local  geology  of  the  Britiah  lalands. 

An  interruption  now  took  place  in  Captain  Portloek's  osrser  as  a 
geologist.  Notwithstandmg  the  eminence  he  waa  attahung  aa  the 
conductor  of  the  geological  department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  he  waa  ordered  to  the  Ionian  lalanda,  in  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  dutiea  of  an  officer  of  engineers.  But  having  been  stationed 
at  Corfu,  he  reoommeneed  his  sdentifto  labours,  botii  as  a  geologist 
and  a  military  engineer.  Under  the  date  of  '  Corfu,  October  4, 1844, 
hi  voL  viii  (London  1846)  of  '  Papers  on  sobjeoU  eonneeted  witii  the 
duties  of  the  Corpe  of  Royal  Engineera,'  appears  an  important  eom- 
munication  by  hina,  entitled  ^  Notes  on  Platferms.'  This  oontatni 
bothatheoietieal  and  an  experimental  faivestigation  of  the  lequints 
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dimanrioiM  of  pUtforms  fiir  gons  and  morian.  The  mom  toIqim 
cwntainii  apotMr  profeHional  papw  by  hiniy  tntttled  'KofcMontli* 
8ap«ior  Slopea  of  Fnwpela,*  Having  nrvtd  atOatAite  tlwtiiiie  pr»> 
Mribed  by  the  wgolatioM,  ha  ntumed  to  Knglmki,  aad  nfaMqiMatty 
oommnnioatod  to  the  Qoologioal  Socioty,  a  pi4>«r  on  the  gookgy  it 
that  ialand  and  of  Yido.  Aftw  the  deoaaaa  of  Qonend  Colby,  la 
1862,  ho  prodncad  a  aapaiato  nramoir  of  that  aniiMnt  ofiBoor,  <iHth  a 
akotoh  of  tha  Britwh  Trigonomatrical  Sarvay,'  whiah  haa  ahoady  bean 
citodinthiaartiala.  Intho«Aido-MemoiiototheHiUtarySoioneaB,'a 
▼aloable  work,  aditad  and  indaed  ahnost  wholly  pfoduoad  by  offlosva  of 
the  Royal  Snginaen,  appaared  a  ahori  artiola  oo  QalvaaiBm  by  Colonal 
Portlook;  alao  an  artiolo  on  'Qeognofty  and  Geology/  and  one  on 
«PaliBontology;'bothmu8tEatedbyplataaL  Theaehvrebeanunivwmlly 
ragarded  •■  moat  Taluable  contribuiiona  to  the  didaetio  literatue  oi 
the  aeteaoae  to  the  knowladge  of  whioh  they  are  intended  to  be  Intro- 
dnaiory.  The  jodgmant  of  Colonel  Portlocfc  in  devoting  himaelf  to  the 
pal«ontologieu  aa  well  aa  to  the  atiattgnphioal  departmaat  of  the 
original  Irish  geologioal  aonrey,  haa  been  folly  vindicated  by  the  rep»> 
tation  which  haa  bean  hia  rewaid.  WhUe  engaged  in  the  anrrey,  ha 
beoame  a  Fallow  of  the  Royal  Soeiety,  on  the  ath  of  June  1837.  He 
had  joined  the  Geological  Soaiety  many  yean  befefo^  and  hating 
■nbaeqnentlT  to  hia  return  fkom  the  loniaa  Xaknda,  frequently  aarved 
aa  Vioe-IWdent  of  that  body,  on  the  lamented  deaeaae  of  Mr.  Denial 
Sharpen  in  1866,  he  waa  nnanimooaly  aleeted  to  the  biennial  nraai- 
denoj.  At  the  anniverBary  meeting  of  February  20th,  186?,  he 
deliYoied  hia  fttat  addraaa  to  the  Sodety,  eoniaining  the  uaual  nodoea 
of  deoaaaed  FaUowa,  together  with  a  view  of  the  xeaent  progteaa  of 
the  aokDea^  in  whiah  he  enured  into  a  oritiaal  OKamination  of  oertain 
hypotheeea,  evincing  the  advantage  of  a  previooa  tndoing  in  malhe- 
matioal  phyaloa  to  the  geological  ph&oeopheiw  Thia  wiU  ahortly  be 
publiahed  in  the  Sodety'a  Quarteriy  JoumaL    [Set  SappLBmirT.] 

PORTUS,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  philologefv  bom  in  1511,  In  the 
iaiand  of  Crete.  He  loat  both  hia  paienta  at  an  early  age^  and  waa 
aent  by  a  friend  to  Padua,  wheie  tar  to,  yeaie  he  atudied  elaaalaal 
literature  and  phUoaophy.  Alker  the  death  of  hie  friend  and  bene- 
factor  he  lepured  to  Venice^  where  hia  talanta  proeored  hhn  the 
direetoffahip  of  the  achool  for  young  Greaka.  But  owing  to  hia  inoan- 
aldeiate  enpteealoiia  on  matteie  of  religion,  he  aeon  loat  hia  plaaab  He 
BOW  went  to  Modena,  whace  in  16M  he  waa  made  profeaaar  of  Greek 
literature,  after  having  aigned  aome  artnlae  ef  frdtii,  to  whioh  at  int 
he  Btrongly  objected.  He  held  thia  oftoe  Ibr  alz  yeai%  at  the  end  of 
which  he  exchanged  Modena  for  Ferraia,  to  undeftake  the  education 
of  the  aone  of  the  Dueheaa  Ren^e  of  Fhawe^  la  thia  capacity  he  alao 
carried  on  her  oorraapondence  with  Calvin,  whoae  dodrinea  thia  lady 
had  aecratly  adopted.  Daring  hia  stay  at  PennM,  FOrtua  waa  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  FUaietL  Alter  the  death  of  her 
husbcmd  the  duoheaa  returned  to  Fnmoe,  and  Portua,  fivm  fear  of 
penecution  for  hia  reUgioua  opinloaa,  want  to  Geneva,  where  he 
obtaiaed  the  righta  of  a  citlaan  and  a  profoeaotahip  in  the  univofeiW 
(1562).  Heie  he  apent  the  remaining  yeara  of  hie  Ufo,  partly  in  frii- 
filling  the'dtttiea  of  hia  offloa»  and  partly  in  writing  thoae  worka  by 
whfch  he  eatabliahed  hia  nputatlen  aa  a  aoholar  and  a  critia.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  June  1681. 

Portua  haa  written  asplaoaitory  and  eritioal  eommentariei  on  varioua 
ancient  authora^  aueh  aa  Ariatotle  ('Kheloric*),  Aphthonlua,  Herme- 
geoea,  Looginua,  Pindar,  on  the  <  Greek  Anth^ogj/  aome  worka  of 
Xenophon,  on  Thuoydidea,  and  othera.  He  traaelated  into  Latin  the 
treatise  of  ApdloniuB  of  Alexandria,  «De  Syntani,  MU  Conectione 
Omtioeia,'  the  'Paalme/  the  hymna  and  lattoia  of  fitytrtahia,  and  the 
odea  of  Gregoriua  KaaUneenua  Hia  aon  ^miliua  Portua  puUlahed, 
in  1684,  aix  diaaartatftona  and  aome  ether  worka  of  his  fathen  It  hi 
aaid  that  there  are  alill  aomo  manuaeripta  of  Firanaia  Pbrtiia  hi  the 
library  of  Rate^  ccntatnfng  oommentariea  on  the  aeteral  orationa  ef 
Demoathenea  and  on  Sophoclea»  which  have  n«ter  Men  printed. 

PORTUB,  ^MlUUa^  the  eon  of  Fknaoia  ftttu^  waa  bom  about 
1660  at  FVrinra.  In  hia  youth  he  wee  biatruoted  by  hia  father  in  the 
ancient  langnaM  and  htaratatek  After  the  death  of  hie  fhther  he 
left  Geneva,  and  in  the  aaaae  year  (1681)  he  waa  made  pvofeaaor  of 
Greek  at  Lauaanne^  where  he  remained  for  tan  y«ara,  dcvottng  hia 
Maura  houra  to  preparing  new  editiena  of  ancient  authora.  In  1692 
he  waa  invited  to  the  ehair  of  Greek  literatufo  in  the  Univenity  of 
Heidalbeiil^  of  which  he  afterwarde  became  one  of  the  greatest  oma- 
menta.    He  died  in  1610,  or,  aoeording  to  another  account,  after  1612. 

The  nnmaroua  woika  of  iEmiUua  Pertna  oaniiat  of  eommentaria% 
tranalatioaa,  and  original  worka^  Among  the  flnt  we  may  mentieii 
hk  Oommentaty  en  Pindar  (1608)»  hk  editfen  of  Buriptdea,  withnotea 
of  Canter,  Brodnua,  fitibilmnt,  and  aome  of  hia  own,  Geneva,  1002; 
Ariatophanaa^  Genera,  1007  (  Ariitotle'a  'Rhoterio'  (the  tranaktion 
waa  made  by  ibnilina»  the  Oommeataiy  byhiaftither);  Spli^l608; 
Homei'a' Iliad;  Zenophon,  and  Thncydidea.  He  traaalaled  into  Lalin 
the  work  of  Praelua,  '  Do  Tfaeologift  Platonia^'  pnbliahad  at  Haahoig 
hi  1016 ;  the  Lazkan  of  8ttida%  Colonk  Alkbfogum,  1010;  a  reprint 
appeared  at  Geneva  in  1630.  He  alao  tmnakkd  Tbnaydidea  and  the 
*  Roman  Antiquitiea'  of  Dionysiua  of  HalicanMaaua.  The  following 
ere  the  origkal  worka  of  JBnuliua  Pertua  :-^*  OratSo  de  variarum 
lingnarum  aau,  neemritata^  prmtantiAqne,'  Cnnel,  1011,  4to;  'Die- 
tionariam  IcnJanm  GaaBeo»LBtinum,  quod  indkem  In  omnaa  Herodoti 
libroa  oontlttci^'  Frankfurt^  1008^  8vo;   a  reprint  of  k  appeared  at 


OxfetdittlOOO;  'DktknariumDoiknm  GrMo-Iiatkioiii»  qpwd  Thao- 
firitl.  Moaah^  Bienia^  at  Simmiaa  Variorum  opuaoiUeraa  interpreta 
tknem  oontinet^'  f^nnkfnit,  1004 1  *Pindariqnm  L«rioon»  hi  quo  nao 
aofaun  Deriami  Pindaro  peculiaraai  aed  etiam  verba  phiaaaaque  aan 
vnlgaiea  ot  in  alik  Insiok  omiaia»  deokiantur/  Hanin^  1604(  <De 
priaoa  Grvooram  Oempoealiene»'  Heidelbeif  ,  1604 1  '  De  lilhili  AnH- 
quitate  et  multiplici  Potaatat%' Cattel,  1000. 

P0RU8  (ndfMf),  the  name  given  bf  Greek  writam  to  aefoinl  Iiiihm 
kinga.  From  ik  frequent  ooonnence  k  appeara  to  have  boon  the 
name  of  a  kaiily  or  tribe^  lather  than  the  propa»  name  pf  an  indl- 
viduaL  Some  modem  wrttem  auppoae  k  to  be  tha  aaaae  word  aa  the 
Sanakiit  'paura^'  n  'citkan;'  but  UoMft  ('Pantapotamk  Xndk%' 
pp.  17, 18)  with  mora  probability  oenneok  it  with  «Pattrav%'  or  dea- 
oendankof  '  Puru,' which  we  know,  from  the  ancknt  writin«i  ef  tha 
Hindu%  to  have  bean  the  name  of  aeveial  Ii^dian  dynaatieai 

Alexander,  in  hk  invmlon  of  India,  met  with  two  diierant  kinga  ef 
thk^iam%  one  ef  whom  rukd  over  the  country  between  the  Hydaapaa 
and  Aoaaine%  and  tha  other  over  the  eoontrv  between  the  Aiaainaa 
and  Hydraotea  (Ravea).  The  former  made  a  formidahk  raaiatance  to 
Alexander,  but  waa  oottquered.  Aksandar  however  treated  him  with 
rMpeot»  and  reatcred  to  him  hk  UngdoaDi,  with  enkifad  Umitai  The 
other  Poraa  did  not  wait  the  arrival  of  Akxandet,  bat  Had  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  PraaiL  Hk  donuniona  ware  given  to  the  Perna  wham 
Akxandereonqnarad.  (Arrian, '  Anab.' V.  20, 21, 2a)  Pomahowofer 
did  not  long  anrrive  Akiandar.  He  waa  traaohatonaly  kitted  fay 
Sudamua»  a.a  317.    (Diod.  Sia,  zijl  14.) 

Stvabo  mentiena  (xv.  p.  080)  that  an  Indkn  kh%  of  the  name  of 
Pome  aent  an  embaaay  to  Auguatua 

POSIDCNIUa^aGreek  philoaephnr^  wna  a  naftivn  of  ApattMia  hi 
Syria,  but  a  citizen  of  Rhodee,  where  he  realded  the  greater  pari  of 
hklifo.  (Stt«bo,iiv.p.066;  AtheA,vLp»26a,e.)  ThedataaoThk 
birth  and  death  era  unknown;  but  he  muat  have  bean  bom  during 
thektterhalf  of  tha  2nd  century  before  the  Ghriatknera^m  howia 
a  dkalple  ef  Fanwtina,  who  probably  died  about  BlO.  100,  and  whom 
ho  anaoaeded  aa  the  head  of  the  fltok  adiooL  He  removed  to  Borne 
in  the  coamkhip  of  Matoua  Maroallua  (&kuda%  •Poaidon.')^  B^a  61, 
and  probacy  died  aoonaftan  HeUved,aecordugtoLudanCMaeiok,' 
a  20)»  to  the  age  of  eighty«foni^ 

Poaidonuia  waa  one  ef  the  moat  oekbratad  phikoopheni  of  hk  dav. 
Cicero, who  had  received  imtkmotion  from  him  (Gla,  'De  Fato,'  c  8; 
.  <  De  Nat  Deor.,'  i  8 ;  <  De  Fin.,'  i  2),  frequenay  speaka  of  him  in  the 
higheat  terma.  Pompey  ako  appeara  to  have  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  him,  aa  we  read  of  hk  viaiting  him  at  Rhodea  ahortly  before  the 
war  againat  the  pirates,  B.a  67  (Strabo^  si  p.  492),  and  again  in  B.a  62, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Mithridatk  war.  (Plut,  '  Fomp.,'  a  42 : 
Plin.,'Hkt.Nat,'vJi.80.) 

Poaidoniua  appeara  to  have  been  a  man  at  very  cxtenaive  informa- 
tion. Beaidea  hia  philosophical  treatiaea  he  wroto  works  on  geography, 
hktory,  and  aatronomy ;  but  none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us, 
with  the  ezceptiou  of  their  titka^  and  a  fow  aentencea  quoted  by 
Cioerp,  Diogenes,  Laertina,  Strabo,  and  others.  He  aeema  to  have 
tMVeued  hi  difSftrent  parte  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  ooUdoting 
infonnation.  We  ham  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  014 ;  ilL 
^  106 ;  iv.  p.  107),  that  he  had  been  in  Spein,  LIguria,  and  OauL 
Platan^  waa  alao  indebted  to  PoaldoniuB,  among  olher%  for  the 
materiak  of  aevend  of  hk  Uvea.  Thia  k  the  caae  in  fBe  Livea  of 
Haroaiiua,  Piftulua  .fimOius,  the  Graoehi,  and  othera ;  but  particulariy 
in  the  Life  of  Harius,  with  whom  PosMonius  had  been  pereonidly 
acquainted.  (Plut,  *  Marina,'  o.  46.)  Poaidonioa  wrote  'Heteoro- 
kgica.'  Cioaro  mentiotta  {•  Nat  Deor.,'  iL  84)  hk  aztifloial  aphara^ 
which  rapreaented  the  motiona  of  the  heavens 

PosidoBiua  waa  a  much  atricter  Stote  than  hia  maatof  Bumtlitti 
(Pam  jRitJB.]  He  maintained  that  pain  waa  not  an  evil,  as  we  learn 
from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey  fluently  rekted  teapecting  hk 
viait  to  the  philoaopher  at  Rhodes.  (Gic^,  *  Tuac  Dkp.,'  iL  26.)  Hk 
worka  on  Divination  and  the  Natote  of  the  Goda  are  rafeoed  to  by 
Cloero,  who  probably  made  use  of  them  in  hk  worka  on  the  aame 
fmbjed    (Ck, « De  Div.,'  i  8.  80,  64 ;  '  De  Nat  Deor.,'  L  4 1) 

Stmbo  aavB  (xL  402)  that  Poaidoniua  wrote  an  acooont  of  the  wan 
of  Bompey,  but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  aeouraey.  Thk  aoeount 
waa  however  probaMy  eontained  in  hk  hiatorical  work,  of  whioh 
AtbenaBoa  quotea  (iv.  p.  168,  d)  the  40th  book.  tOompare  Athaft., 
iv.  p.  161,  Ok)  For  frurtfaer  information  reapectlns;  tbe  opinionB  and 
writhigs  of  Poaidoniua,  eea  'Poaidonii  Rofiquhs  Doetrina.  OblMt 
atque  illnatravit  Janua  Bake.  Aooedit  D.  Wyttenbaohli  AimotaO). 
Li^uni  Bat,'  1810, 8vo. 

Thero  waa  anottier  Poridoniua  of  Alexandria,  who  WM  ft  pup&  of 
Zeno,  and  oooaequently  waa  prior  to  PolyMua.  Suidia  however,  by 
miatakOy  aacrfbaa  to  thia  Poaidonitta  a  continuation  of  Pblybina, 
hi  Ofly-two  booksL  which  k  evidently  the  work  of  1^  yottttte 
jTOBMionraa*     

POSTLETHWATT,  MALACRI,  a&  mdnout  wrftn^  on  oommoras 
k  aupposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1707;  but  no  pnii* 
eukra  rektive  to  hk  origin  or  education,  and  very  fow  rekUve  to  hk 
after-life,  appear  to  exist  In  the  introductory  dkamrse  to  hk  wofk, 
entitled  <  Great  Britain*a  True  Syatem,'  he  aaya  Cpp.  02, 08)  r— "  Natttte 
having  xken  me  but  a  veiy  tender  and  weak  oon^utios,  I  hate 
atudioudydedmed  and  avoided,  aa  mnoh  aa  I  well  could,  every  dagrto 
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of  the  public  life,  •■  being  inooniiitent  wiih  and  indeed  destraotlTe  of 
that  imall  share  of  health  which  I  have  aereral  yean  enjoyed ;  and  it 
will  eaeily  be  beUeved  that  the  studies  I  have  been  engaged  in  have 
sot  mended  it  I  therefore  coneidered  in  what  capacity  I  might  prove 
nsefnl  to  society ;  and  acoordingly  betook  myself  -to  the  studioos  life, 
SKperiendng  tiiat  to  be  more  consonant  to  my  preservation  than  that 
of  the  active  and  public  one.*'  In  the  previous  paragraph  he  com- 
plains of  the  neglect  with  which  his  labours  had  been  rewarded,  and 
''he  humbly  hopes  that  some  people  will  be  candid  and  ingenuous 
enough  to  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  treated  upon  a  footing 
eomething  different  from  that  of  an  upstart  idle  sohemist  or  projector, 
who  has  never  given  proof  of  any  talents  that  mlRht  deserve  tiie  public 
regard  and  attention."  This  was  published  in  1757.  The  appeal  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  responded  to  either  by  the  government  or 
the  public.  He  died  September  13, 1767,  suddenly,  as  he  had  often 
wished,  and  was  buried  in  Old  street  churchyard. 

His  other  works  are :— 1,  '  Considerations  on  the  Revival  of  the 
Boyal  British  Assiento  between  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  Hon. 
the  S.  Sea  Company,'  8vo,  Lend.,  1749 ;  2,  *The  Merchants'  PubUc 
Counting-House,'  4to,  Loud.,  1760;  8,  'The  Universal  Dictionary  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  translated  from  the  French  of  Savory,  with 
additions,'  &a,  2  vols.  foL,  Lend.,  1761.56,  last  edition  1774;  4,  'A 
Short  State  of  the  Progress  of  the  French  Trade  and  Navigation,' 
8vo,  Lood.,  1766 ;  6,  *  Britain's  Commercial  Interest  explained  and 
improved,'  8  vols.  Svo,  Lend,  1757 ;  6, '  The  Importance  of  the  African 
Expedition  considered,'  Svo,  Lend.,  1758;  7,  'The  History  of  the 
Public  Revenue,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  Christmas  1768,'  foL, 
Lend.,  1759.  This  hist  is  by  James  Postlethwayt^  probably  the  brother 
of  Malachi,  though  it  is  attributed  to  the  latter  by  Watt  in  hU 
'Bibliotheca  Britannica.' 

PO'STUMUS,  a  native  of  Qaul,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Roman 
service,  and  was  appointed  by  Valerianus  governor  of  the  Gauls. 
Under  the  weak  reign  of  GaUienus  he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the 
troops  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  Poetumus  ruled  Gaul  for  ten  years 
with  great  ability  and  moderation,  says  Eutropius :  he  repulsed  the 
Germans,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  restored  peace ;  but  he 
was  at  last  killed  in  a  muticy  of  the  soldiers  headed  by  one  LoUianus, 
because  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Moguntiacum  (Mainz), 
which  had  revolted  against  him.  He  was  suooeeded  in  the  coomiand 
of  Gaul  by  Yictorinus,  who  was  killed  also  two  years  after. 


Ciolii  of  Postnmmk 
British  Museom.    Actual  sise. 

POTEMKPN,  GREGORY  ALEXANDROVICH,  PRINCE,  bom 
near  Smolensk  of  a  noble  though  poor  fiAmily,  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  obtained  a  cometey  in  the  Russian  guards. 
When  the  revolution  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1762,  by  which 
Peter  III.  was  dethroned  and  his  wife  Catharina  proclaimed  empress, 
Potemkin  took  the  part  of  Catharma,  and  was  very  active  in  briogicg 
his  regiment  over  to  her  cause.  He  was  duly  noticed  by  Catharina, 
and  after  some  time  he  became  her  favourite.  But  be  had  better 
claims  to  favour  than  mere  personal  attractions,  for  he  had  great 
natural  abilities,  little  principle,  and  groat  presence  of  mind :  the 
emprees  conceived  an  esteem  for  him,  which  survived  the  loss  of  her 
affection.  Unlike  her  other  favourites,  Potemkin,  when  no  longer  her 
personal  favoiurite,  continued  to  be  the  confidential  minister  of  his 
sovereign,  and  was  for  many  years  the  most  iofluential  man  in  Russia. 
His  views  were  turned  towards  the  south,  and  he  encouraged  Catharina 
to  extend  her  dominions  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.  Ue  was  a  main 
promoter  of  the  war  against  the  Porte  in  1771-72,  in  which  the  Crimea 
and  Kuban  were  dismembered  from  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  by 
which  Russia  acquired  a  footiiig  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  He  was 
afterwards  the  means  of  inducing  Heradius,  csar  or  prince  of  Georgia, 
to  do  homage  to  the  empress,  and  receive  a  Ruesian  garrison  at  Tiflis. 
He  also  induced  Solomon,  the  sultan  of  Imiretia,  to  do  the  same. 
Lastly,  he  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  with  the  klian  of  the  Crimea, 
who  had  been  acknowledged  as  an  indepeodent  sovereign,  to  reduce 
that  fine  provioce  under  the  subjection  of  Russia  in  the  years  1784-86. 
The  countries  dismembered  from  the  Ottoman  empire  were  formed 
into  a  Russian  government,  which  received  the  classical  name  of 
Tauris,  or  Taurida ;  and  Catharina  bestowed  upon  Potemkin  for  his 
services,  both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  surname  of  Taunsschesky. 
Conformably  to  this  name,  the  magnificent  palace  which  Catharina  had 
built  for  him  at  St.  Petersburg  was  styled  the  Taurian  or  Taurida 


In  1787,  war  having  broken  out  agaiu  between  the  Porte  and  Russia, 
Potemkin  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  with 
several  experienced  generals  under  his  orders,  among  whom  was 
Suwarrow.  In  1788  Ocaakow  was  taken  by  the  Russians^  and  Ismaei 
.fai  the  following  year.    The  Russia*)s  occupied  Moldavia,  Bessarabia 


Walladiia,  and  part  of  Bulgaria.  In  1791  Potemkin  left  the  army, 
and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  to  enjoy  his  triumphs.  He  gaye  a 
magnificent  entertainment  to  the  empress  and  her  court  in  the  Taurida 
palace,  which  is  well  described  by  Tooke  and  the  other  historians  of 
Catharina.  Shortly  after,  Potemkin  quitted  St  Petersburg  to  return 
to  the  army.  He  attended  the  congress  of  Jassy  in  1792,  but  the 
negodationa  had  already  begun,  and  were  carried  on  between  Prince 
Repnin  and  the  grand-vUar.  Potemkin  fell  ill  at  Jassy  of  an  epidemic 
which  was  raging  at  that  time.  When  Catharina  heard  of  it  she  sent 
two  of  her  first  physicians  to  attend  on  him ;  but  he  would  pay  uo 
attention  to  their  advice,  and  indulged  even  more  than  usual  in  hia 
intemperate  manner  of  living.  Hia  disease  gaining  ground,  he  thought 
of  removing  from  Jassy  to  Nicolaieff^  a  town  which  he  had  built  at  the 
coofiuence  of  the  Tekol  with  the  Bog ;  but  he  had  scarcely  travelled 
ten  miles  when  he  felt  himself  dying.  He  was  taken  out  of  hii 
carriage,  and  laid  down  on  the  grass  by  the  road-aide  under  a  tree, 
where  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece,  the  Princess  Braoicka,  in 
October  1792,  at  fifty-two  years  of  age.  His  remains  were  moved  to 
Kherson,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raised  to  him  by  order  of  Catharina. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Potemkin  was  field-marshal  of  Russia,  chief 
general  of  the  cavalry,  great-admiral  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
governor-general  of  Taurida  and  Ekatarinoslaf,  master  of  the  ordnance, 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  grand-hetman  of  the  Cossaks,  adjutant* 
general  and  chamberlam  to  the  empress,  oolonel  of  several  regiments, 
and  knight  of  many  orders. 

POTHI'ER,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1699. 
Having  studied  in  his  native  town,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  the 
law,  he  was  made  conseiller  au  chateldt  (court)  of  Orleans,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  professor  of  French  law  in  the  university  of  that 
dty.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  and  he 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  distioguished  civilians  that  France  ha« 
produced.  Pothier  wrote  many  professional  works,  but  he  chiefly 
devoted  his  labours  to  extend  the  study  of  the  Roman  law.  With 
this  view  he  published  his  edition  of  the  '  Digesta,'  which  is  entitled 
'Pandectsd  Juatiniana  in  Novum  Ordinem  Digeatee;  cum  Legibus 
Codicis  et  Novellis  qu»  Jus  Pandectarum  con&rmant,  explicant,  aut 
abrogant^'  8  vols.,  foL,  Paris,  1748-52.  The  work  oonUma  an  intro- 
duction on  the  history  of  the  Roman  law,  a  Commentary  on  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  on  Hadrian's  perpetual  Edict,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  notes  and  tables  of  contents.  After  Pothier^s  death,  bis 
friend  Guyot  published  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Pandects,*  in  which  he 
inserted  many  corrections  and  additions  that  Fothier  had  made  in 
manuscript  on  a  copy  of  the  former  edition,  and  also  a  biographical 
notice  of  Pothier,  8  vols.,  foL,  Lyon,  1782.  Other  editions  of  Fothier's 
'  Pandects '  have  since  appeared ;  among  which  there  is  one  with  a 
F^nch  translation  by  Br^ard  Neuville  and  Moreau  de  Montalin, 
Paris,  1810. 

Pothier  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  various  branches 
of  law:  *  Traits  du  Contrat  de  Mariage;'  *  Traits  dee  Contrats  Al6a- 
toires;'  'Du  Contrat  de  Vente;'  <Du  Contrat  de  Change  et  Billets 
de  Commerce ; '  *  Du  Contrat  de  Louage ; '  '  Du  Contzat  de  Looage 
Maritime  et  du  Contrat  de  Sod^t^ ; '  *  TniiA  d«s  ObligaUous,'  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  with  the  following  title, '  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Obligations  or  Contracts^  translated  from  the  French 
by  W.  D.  Evans,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1806;  '  Traits  du  Domsine  de 
Propri^t^  de  la  Possession,  et  de  la  Prescription.'  These  and  other 
treatises  of  Pothier  have  been  collected  in  one  work  under  the  title 
'  Traits  sur  Di£fiSrentes  Mati^res  de  Droit  Civil  appliqu^es  4 1'Usage 
du  Barreau  et  de  la  Jurisprudence  Fran^aise,'  4  vols.  4to,  Orleans,  1781. 
Xhe  compilers  of  the  New  French  Civil  Code  under  Napoleon  L 
made  great  uae  of  Fothier's  treatisee,  as  is  shown  in  a  useful  work  by 
M.  Ledru,  a  French  civilian,  entitled  '  Lea  Pothier  dee  Notairee,  on 
Abr^^  de  ses  divers  Trait^  avec  Tlndication  de  ceux  dea  Articles 
du  Code  Civil  dont  on  y  retrouve  lea  Dispositions,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Parii, 
1823.  On  this  subject  Savigny  remarks,  "  It  is  genei^y  known  that 
Pothier  is  the  polar  star  of  Roman  law  to  modem  Fren<ji  jurists,  and 
that  his  writings  had  a  most  immediate  influence  on  the  o>de.  1  am 
very  far  from  depreciating  Pothier  2  on  the  contrary,  the  jurisprudence 
of  a  nation,  in  wliich  he  was  one  of  many,  would  be  very  well  directed 
But  a  juriatical  literature,  in  which  he  stands  alone^  and  is  honoured 
and  studied  almoet  as  an  original  authority,  is  an  object  of  pity." 
(*  Vom  Beruf,'  Ac,  p.  60.)  The  treatise  on  Contracts,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  Pothier^s  works  to  English  lawyers,  may 
be  comprehended  within  the  same  judgment  It  is  a  respectable  and 
useful  work,  but  it  should  not  be  studied  as  an  authority.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Pothier  is  the  'Couttime  d'Orl^ans,'  1760,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  the  old  French  law. 

Pothier  died  at  Orleans  in  1772.  He  left  many  works  in  mann- 
script,  which  were  published  by  his  friend  Guyot :  '(Euvres  Posthnmes 
de  R  J.  Pothier,'  8  vol&  4to,  Paris,  1777,  containing,  among  others, 
treatises  'Des  Suoceesions/  <Des  Donations  Teetamentaires,'  'DeB 
Donation  entre  Yifs,'  *  Dee  Cens,'  <  Des  Fiefs,'  *  De  la  Froo6dun  Civile 
et  do  la  Proc^ure  Crindnelle.' 

POTT,  PERCIVALL,  was  bom  in  London  in  1713.  B[e  wai 
intended  for  the  Church,  in  whioh»  under  the  patronage  of  his  rela- 
tion the  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  had  good  prospects  of  preferment; 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  give  up  his  inclination  for  surgery. 
He  was  accordingly,  in  1729,  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Nourse,  one  of  the 
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tax)seoii8  of  St.  Bartholouiew's  Hocpital,  and  one  of  the  few  by  whom 
anatomical  leotores  were  at  that  Idme  delivered.  In  1786  he  com* 
menoed  private  practice ;  in  1745-he  was  elected  awietant  surgeon,  and 
in  1749  full  euigeon  to  St.  Eartholomew*a  Hospital.  In  1756  he 
received  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  his  leg*  and  during  the  con* 
ilnement  which  the  accident  rendered  neoessaiyy  he  commenced 
writing  the  surgical  works  for  which  he  has  since  been  justly  cele- 
brated. His  first  publication  was  a  '  Treatise  on  Ruptures ; '  in  1757 
he  wrote  on  Hernia  Congenita,  in  1758  on  Fistula  Lacrymalis,  in 
1760  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  in  1762  on  Hydrocele,  in  1765  on 
Fistula  in  Ana,  At  subsequent  periods  he  published  observations  on 
fractures  and  dislocations,  cataract^  polypus  of  the  nose,  chimney- 
aweepera  cancer,  mortification  of  the  toes,  and  on  paralysis  from 
disease  of  the  spine.  In  1787,  his  time  being  fully  occupied  in  private 
practice,  he  resigned  his  hospital-surgeoncy,  having  served  the 
mstitution  for  nearly  half  a  century.    He  died  in  December,  1788. 

Mr.  Pott's  writings  are  essentially  practical,  and  full  of  common 
sense ;  and  the  deamess  and  purity  of  their  style  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  make  them  eveiywhere  acceptable.  Fkobably  no 
person  of  his  time  had  more  influence  in  the  improvement  of  surgery, 
not  indeed  1^  such  scientific  principles  as  were  established  by  his  early 
pupil  John  Hunter,  but  by  the  introduction  of  judicious  and  simple 
rules  of  practice  in  every  subject  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
Many  of  these  rules  are  still  strieUy  followed  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  some  of  the  diseases  which  were  first  described 
by  him  still  bear  his  name^  as  Pott's  gangrene,  Pott's  fracture  of 
the  leg,  fta 

His  works  were  published  collectively  in  seyeral  forms  after  his 
death ;  the  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  his  relation  and  successor 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Earle,  in  8  volumes,  8vo,  London,  1790, 
and  in  subsequent  years. 

*POTT£R,  CIPRIANI,  an  emment  B2nglish  musioiany  was  bom 
in  London  in  1792.  He  is  descended  from  a  veiy  musical  family. 
His  fiither  was  dlBtinguished  in  that  profession ;  hu  paternal  grand- 
father invented  the  additional-keyed  flute,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  improvements  since  made  upon  that  instrument;  and 
his  maternal  grandfather  was  Baumgarten,  a  Qerman  performer  on 
the  Bassoon,  very  celebrated  in  his  day.  Cipriani  Potter  studied  the 
pianoforte  under  his  father ;  and  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  the  art  of 
composition  under  Attwood,  Dr.  Calloott,  and  Dr.  Crotch :  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  Woelfl  in  this  country,  he  profited  by  the  instruotions  of 
that  great  master.  In  1807  he  went  abroad,  and  travelled  for  several 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  constantiy  pursumg  the  study 
of  bis  art  At  Y ienna  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Beethoven,  and  the  privilege  of  his  criticism  and  advice  in  con^Msition, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  regular  instruotions  of  the 
eminent  contrapuntist  Fdrster.  He  afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he 
remained  for  a  considerable  time^  employed  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  school  of  musia  On  his  return  to 
England  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession,  as 
a  composer,  a  performer  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  teacher  of  that 
instrument ;  and^  in  all  these  branches  of  his  art  he  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  leading  professors ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Crotch,  he  became  principal  of  that  institution,  and  now  holds  that 
important  office.  Ue  is  a  member  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  share  in  its  direotion. 
In  his  oompcsitions  and  in  his  public  performances,  he  has  been  a  firm 
adherent  of  tiie  pure  classicad  echool;  and,  along  with  Cramer, 
JCcsoheles,  Bennett,  and  a  few  others,  he  has  done  much  to  stem  the 
tide  of  fashionable  frivolity,  which  happily  has  now  ebbed.  His 
published  works  are  numerous,  but  we  need  only  specify  some  of  the 
most  remarkable.  The  following  were  published  in  Germany:  Three 
Trioe  for  the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  Septet  for  the  piano 
and  other  instruments;  Two  Sonatas  for  the  piano;  *Peszidi Bra- 
vura,' in  three  books;  Sonata  Concertante  for  piano  and  horn; 
another  for  piano  and  violin ;  Three  Toccatas  for  the  piano ;  a  Duet  for 
two  pianos ;  and  another  for  two  performers  on  one  piano.  He  pub- 
lished in  London:  Two  Symphonies  arran«d  as  pianoforte  Duets; 
Overture  to  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  as  a  Duet;  and  two  books  of 
Studies  for  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  Potter  is  also  the  author  of  several 
literary  essays  on  musioal  subjects ;  among  which  is  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  powers  of  instruments,  and  orchesteal  composition,  whioh  were 
published  in  the  'Musical  World.' 

POTTER,  JOHN,  D.D..  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  English  Church, 
was  bom  in  1674,  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father,  Mr. 
Thomas  Potter,  was  a  linen-draper.  From  the  grammar>school  of 
Wakefield  he  proceeded  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  servitor  to  University 
College,  Oxford ;  took  the  degree  of  B  JL  in  1692,  and  in  1694  became 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  Colleger  He  had  by  this  time  made  great  attain- 
ments in  ciasslod  leamii^,  and  though  so  very  youngs  was  encouraged 
by  Dr.  Charlett,  the  maater  of  University  College,  to  publish  in  1694 
a  collection  which  he  had  made  of  various  readings  and  notes  on  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch  '  De  audiendis  Poetis.'  It  was  soon  followed  by 
various  readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  Basil.  His  greater  works 
appeared  soon  after ;  his  edition  of  Lyoophron,  and  his  '  Arcbasologia 
Grssca,'  or  'Antiquities  of  Qreeoe,'  being  both  pnblisbed  in  1697,  when 


scarcely  past  his  twenty^third  year.  His  Lyoophron  was  reprinted  in 
1702,  at  which  time  he  had  gained  a  Continental  reputation,  as 
appears  by  his  dedication  of  it  to  QrsDvius.  His  *  Qredan  Antiquities ' 
soon  became  a  popular  book,  and  has  been  ofben  reprinted  down  to 
the  present  time;  but  it  is  now  far  behind  the  present  state  of  philo- 
logical knowledge.  It  contains  abundant  proofs  of  the  author  ■  learn- 
ing, but  it  also  shows  that  he  possessed  littie  critical  discrimination. 
It  was  published  in  Latin  in  the  '  Thesaurus '  of  Qronovius.  Li  1698 
he  entcved  into  holy  orders,  and  from  that  time  his  studies  appear  to 
have  been  almost  exclusively  professional,  and  he  passed  from  one 
preferment  in  the  Church  to  another  till  at  last  he  reached  the  highest 
dignity.  Archbishop  Tenison  made  him  Ids  chapLun,  and  gave  him 
the  living  of  Great  Mongeham  in  Kent,  and  subsequently  other  pre- 
ferment in  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire.  He  became  chaplain 
to  Queen  Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  in  2  vols.  foL  His  other  publi- 
cations were  sermons  and  charges,  and  a  discourse  on  Church  govern- 
ment. In  1787  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  high 
station  he  supported  with  dignity  till  his  death,  Oct.  10,  1747.  ffis 
theological  works  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  1758. 

POTTER,  PAUL,  an  admuable  painter  of  animals,  the  son  of 
Peter  Potter,  an  artist  of  moderate  ability,  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  in 
the  year  1625.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father; 
-and  such  was  his  progress,  that  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  is  said  to 
have  been  considered  one  of  the  meet  promising  artists  of  his  time. 
He  established  himself  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  greatiy  patronised 
by  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his  finest 
pictures.  Here  he  married,  in  1650,  the  daughter  of  an  architect 
named  Balkanende,  in  whose  house  he  resided,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Amsterdam.  He  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
which  by  his  unremitting  attention  to  his  art  he  greatiy  impaired, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  1654,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Paul  Potter  oonsisted  in  hm  painting  of 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  animals,  in  whioh  he  makes  his  landsoape 
a  subordinate  part^  but  the  animals  are  executed  with  remarkable 
correctneas  of  drawing  and  delica<nr.  His  pictures  usually  exhibit  a 
brilliant  effect  of  sunshine,  in  which  the  skies,  trees^  end  distanoea 
evince  great  freedom  of  hand,  whilst  the  principal  parts  are  finished 
with  the  utmost  minutenesa  He  sometimes  painted  as  large  as  hip, 
but  snoceeded  best  in  cabmetnuaed  works.  One  of  the  finest  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  oolleotion  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  at  Qrosvenor- 
housei  It  is  a  landscape  with  cattie  and  figures,  and  was  painted  for 
Tan  Slinglandt,  in  whose  possession  it  remaioed  till  1750,  when  it  was 
bought  by  a  ooUeotor  and  taken  to  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  sold  by 
auction  to  Mr.  Crawford  of  Rotterdam  for  1850£.  The  siie  is  1  foot 
6  inches,  by  1  foot  8  inches  wide.  Though  the  preference  is  given  to 
his  snudler  pictures^  there  is  one  of  great  celebrity,  a  herdsman  and 
cattie,  the  size  of  life,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre;  it  gained  for  the 
painter  the  title  of  the  Rafhelle  of  ammals.  Paul  Potter  designed 
every  object  direotiy  from  nature.  There  are  many  adnurable  etchings 
by  him  executed  in  a  masterly  style :  some  are  marked  *  Paulus  Potter 
£,'  and  others '  in.  et  f.,'  end  a  great  number  of  his  designs  have  been 
spiritedly  etched  by  Mark  de  Bye. 

POTTER,  ROBERT,  was  bom  in  1721.  He  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge^  and  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1741. 
He  was  suocessively  appointed  vicar  of  Seaming  in  Norfolk,  pie- 
bendaiy  of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland,  in  the 
diocese. of  Norwich.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  August  1804,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year. 

Potter  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1774,  and  translations  of 
.Sschylus  in  1777,  of  Euripides  in  1781-82,  and  of  Sophocles  in  1788. 
Of  these  translations  that  of  .£schylus  is  the  best,  and  perhaps  gives 
to  an  English  reader  as  good  an  idea  of  the  original  as  a  translation 
can  supply.  Potter  also  published  *  An  Enquiry  into  some  PesssRee 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  1788 ;  a  translation  of  '  The 
Oracle  conceming  Babylon,'  and  the  '  Song  of  Exultation,'  from 
Isaiah,  a  xiL,  xiv.,  1785 ;  and  'A  Sermon  on  &e  Thanksgiving  for  the 
Peace,'  1802. 

POTTINGER,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  HENRY,  Babt.,  G.aR.  was 
bom  in  1789,  of  an  English  familv  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Edward  Curwen  Pottinger,  Esq., 
of  Mount  Pottinger,  coun^  Down,  by  Anne^  daughter  of  Robert  Gordon, 
Esq.,  of  Florida  Manor,  in  the  same  county.  He  went  to  India  as  a 
cadet  in  1804.  At  an  early  age  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civil 
and  militaiy  authorities  of  that  country  l^  his  eneigy  and  admlnis* 
trative  capacity,  as  well  as  his  ready  store  of  information  bearing  on 
his  profession.  Rising  by  gradual  steps,  he  became  suocessively  judge 
and  collector  at  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deocan,  political  resident  at 
Cutch,  and  president  of  the  regency  of  Sdnde.  For  his  serrioes  in 
these  capacities  he  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy,  when  General  Keane  was 
rewarded  with  a  peerage  after  the  Afghanistan  campaign  in  1889.  He 
had  scaroely  returned  to  England  when  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  China  on  acoount  of  differences  relating  to  the  opium 
trade.  In  this  emergenoj  he  was  ssnt  out  to  China  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  tuperintendent  of  the 
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British  irada  in  that  eountcy;  and  in  tfais  two-fold  aapaoi^  fa« 
took  Twy  deoiBlTe  moamiret.  Hatiog  warned  tho  Btitiih  midenU 
•gainst  the  perfidy  of  Chinete  offioiali,  he  proceeded  to  eonoert  hie 
measureB  with  Admiral  Sir  W.  Fbrker,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
capture  of  Aznoy.  The  effect  of  this  step  wss  to  throw  open  to 
English  TeBsels  a  oommeroe  with  upwards  of  800,000,000  natives^  and 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  thought  to  be  such  as  to  a£ford  a 
guarantee  against  the  neceesity  of  the  repetition  of  offsasire  measor«L 
For  these  ssrriees  Sir  Henry  Pottikiger  was  made  a  Knight  Grand 
Croas  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  goYenuNr  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1844| 
he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  a  pension  of  1600L 
a  year  was  settled  on  him  by  vote  of-  the  House  of  Commons*  In 
1846  he  wss  egain  sent  upon  active  service  as  successor  to  Sir  Ben* 
jamin  Maitland  in  the  govemorehip  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope ;  this 
office  he  held  until  the  September  of  the  following  year,  when  he 
returned  to  India  as  governor  and  commander-inHihier  of  the  praat>- 
dency  of  Madras.  He  returned  to  England  in  1664»  having  previously 
been  raised  to  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  India.  He  died 
at  Malta»  on  the  16th  of  March  1866/  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an.  able  and  upright  admmistrator  of  public  a&in  and  an  officer 
who  had  rendend  great  servioes  to  his  ooantry» 

POUSSIN,  GA8PAB,  was  bom  at  Borne,  in  161S.  Bh  fktttly  was 
originally  French,  aod  bore  the  name  of  Dugbel^  but  his  fttther  had 
eetiled  at  Borne,  and  Nicholas  Ponsehi  having  married  his  sister,  he 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Gaepar  Poussin.  On  his  etehings  he  hat 
inscribed  himself  by  the  name  he  was  called  among  the  ItaUans^ 
Gasparo  Duche^  He  studied  under  his  btother4n*law,  by  whose 
advice  he  adopted  lattdscape-paintlng»  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  praotitionen  in  that  branch  of  art  His  early  works 
are  somewhat  hard,  but  g  eontemplation  of  the  pictures  of  Claude 
induced  him  to  adopt  a  more  mellow  effeet  Me  is  said  to  have 
acquired  such  a  facility  «f  execution  that  he  eeuld  paint  a  large  land* 
scape  in  a  single  day.  His  pictures  represent  the  most  interesting 
prospecta  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne,  Tivo%  and  FreaoatL  His  touch 
is  firm  and  vigoitHis,  and  the  foliage  of  eaeh  tree  and  plant  bears 
usually  the  peculiar  chatmoten  of  its  speeies»  The  messing  of  hk 
pictures  is  simple  and  gtnnd,  and  the  management  of  the  chfaroecar^ 
very  fine ;  but  they  have  a  uniformly  aombre  e£bct»  which  in  its 
preeent  excess  is  however  believed  to  be  due  to  the  lowering  of  thtt 
coloniB  from  his  habit  of  painting  on  a  dark  ground*  With  this 
allowance,  almost  every  variety  of  efi^ct  may  be  discoVersd  in  his 
works^  from  the  utmost  serenity  to  the  most  tcfriflo  oMivuMoM  «f 
nature,  and  esch  appropriately  treated.  His  pietnTM  ars  sometimes 
embellished  With  figures  by  Nicholas  Fnttssitt)  nsnaUy  vepneentlng 
some  subjeet  of  history  or  ftblOb  There  are  a  Hew  slight  hut  mssteriy 
etchings  by  this  great  artist ;  they  ere  a  set  of  fbur  circular  Isn Asoapes^ 
and  a  eet  of  four  laadaoapea  lengthways.  He  died  al  Bome  in  167S. 
He  had  a  brother,  John  Dughet^  called  also  Pousrffti  bom  hi  Borne 
about  1614,  who  was  an  engraver^  but  of  little  notew 

The  NatioMl  Gallery  |>0SBee8es  six  fine  landMSpis  by  OaspiT 
Pousein,  some  of  them  of  laige  dimensions  i  they  are--' AbrslMUtt 
and  Isaac  going  to  the  aacrifice»'  formerly  in  the  Colonna  Pakce,  and 
by  many  regarded  as  the  pahiter*s  masterpiece;  *A  Land^fitorm^* 
'Dido  and  iEneas  taking  shelter  ftom  the  Stormy'  'View  of  La 
Biccia;'  'Woody  Landscape;'  'ItaUan  Landscapci' 

POUSSIN,  NICHOLAS^  was  bom  at  Andely  in  Nonnandy)  June  19, 
1694.  He  was  desoended  of  a  noble  family,  but  redueed  b  fiartone  by 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  oivil  ware.  Evinoing  an  early  inclina- 
tion for  drawing,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  artist  namad 
Quentin  Varin,  and  obtained  his  fathei^s  consent  to  adopt  painting  as 
a  profession,  of  which  Varin  taught  him  the  rudiments.  At  eighteen 
he  visited  Paris,  and  received  lessons  firom  Ferdinand  EUe^  a  Flemish 
poitrait^pamteis  but  in  a  few  months  quitted  him^  having  already  out- 
stripped his  capability  of  instruoticn.  He  now  applied  himeelf  to 
composition,  which  he  etndied  hi  prints  after  Bafibelle  ind  Giulio 
Bomano,  and  casts  fh>m  the  antiques  Some  of  hk  earliest  efibrte  in 
paintiDg  were  the  pictures  in  the  church  of  the  Capudhine  at  Blols, 
and  some  Baochanalian  sub)ects  for  the  chateau  of  Chivemay.  At 
Pteia  he  became  aoquainted  with  Marino^  the  Italian  poet»  who  invited 
him  to  Borne,  but  being  at  that  time  engaged  on  the  picture  of  the 
'Death  of  the  Yiigin,*  he  vras  compelled  to  decline  the  hivitetion  t  in 
1624  however  he  wss  enabled  to  undertake  the  journey.  His  friend 
received  him  with  kindness^  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Oanlinal  Barbexini^  nephew  of  Pope  Urban  YIIL ;  but  that  dignitary 
being  sent  on  a  legatioD  to  Frsnce  and  Spain,  and  Marino  soon  after 
dying,  Poussin  was  obliged,  in  order  to  supply  his  wanta^  to  paint 
many  pictures  whieh  he  sold  fur  scarcely  more  titan  the  money  they 
cost  for  esnvni  and  colour  ;  two  battlei>ieoes  in  parttcnlar  only  pro- 
duced him  fourteen  crowns  the  pair.  He  fionned  an  intimaoy  vrith 
Francis  du  Queanoyy  the  eonlptor,  called  '  II  Flamingo,'  with  whom  he 
lodged,  and  together  with  that  eminent  man  he  etudied  and  made 
modeli  after  the  moet  cehibmted  statues  and  baa-reUefo.  The  worts 
n(  Baffaelle  were  however  the  greatest  attraction  to  Ponain,  and  he 
■tndisd  them  with  interne  devotion. 

Cardinal  Barberini  on  his  return  to  Borne  liberally  patronised 
Poussin,  who  pahited  for  him  his  celebimted  pftotore  of  the  'Death  of 
Qcmaniona,'  and  the  'Taking  of  Jentesiem  by  the  Rmperor  Titun' 


His  patron  also  procured  for  him  the  commuBlott  to  pauit  a  laiige 
picture  of  the  'Martyrdom  of  St  BrMmus'  for  St.  Petei^s»  which  is 
now  in  the  pontifical  palace  of  Monto  CaveUow  Theee  prodttotioaa 
established  his  reputation,  and  reoommended  him  to  the  fitieodshlp  of 
the  Gavaliere  del  Potao,  for  whom  he  painted  his  first  seriea  of  the 
'Seven  Sacramento  of  the  Church  of  Bome^'  whieh  were  afterwards 
brought  to  Bngland,  and  are  now  in  the  posseanon  of  the  Duke  of 
Butland,  at  Balvohr  Castle,  but  one  of  them  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  Occurred  there  in  181^  He  afterwards 
painted  another  eet  of  the  Sacraments,  ezeouted  in  1644  and  1047f 
with  variatione»  for  M.  do  Chanteloui  which  were  among  the  piinoipal 
attractions  of  the  Orleans  collection:  they  were  pnrohaaed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  for  4000  guineas*  and  form  a  chief  altMotien  in 
the  gallery  of  the  £arl  of  Ellesmere,  Bridgewater  House. 

The  celebrity  which  Poussin  had  now  attahied  induoed  Louie  XiU. 
in  1689  to  deeire  his  rstnm  to  France^  which  took  place  in.tha  foUow- 
ittg  yeaiv  when  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king,  end 
had  apartmento  assigned  him  in  the  Tuileries»  He  was  commissioned 
to  paint  an  altar-pieoe  for  the  chapel  of  Si  Germain-en^Laye^  where  he 
produced  his  admirable  work  of  the  '  Last  Supper/  and  wan  aogaged 
to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Louvrrv  for  which  he  had  pmpared  the 
designe  end  some  of  the  cartoons,  repi^aeating  the  'Labours  of  Her- 
oulea,'  when  the  criticisms  of  his  brotherartisto  excited  hia  disgust, 
and  determined  him  to  depart  again  to  Bome^  to  ebtsin  leave  to  do 
which  he  feigned  a  daeiie  to  aettb  some  private  matters  and  to  fetch 
his  wife  to  FTanoe.  He  quitted  that  aountry  in  1642,  with  a  detst^ 
mination,  which  he  adhered  to,  never  to  return.  He  resided  in  Bome^ 
passittg  his  time  in  diligent  piactioe  of  his  irt.  and  in  the  strictest 
simplicity  and  privacy  of  living,  until  hia  death,  November  10^  1666. 

Poussin  was  a  profound  admirsr  of  the  antique,  and  hia  nund  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  imbued  with  a  veneration  for  cltsaie  formiL  No 
painter  amongst  the  moderns  appeara  te  have  so  greatly  excited  his 
admiration  as  Baflhellsk  In  his  conceptions  he  seems  to  havn  imbibed 
aMnething  of  the  spirit  aa  well  as  of  the  nianner  of  that  great  master, 
whom  ha  hsa  followed  also  in  the  beauty  of  hia  finnale  fonn%  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  attitudes,  and  his  admirable  etprasrion  of  the 
psaaionn,  His  oompoeitions  evidence  an  intimate  aoqualntanoe  with 
the  principles  of  ancient  art  They  are  simple^  grand,  and  impieanva ; 
Whilst  his  dinpsffies  ars  diapoasd  with  elasMoai  grass  and  his  costumes 
ari  genmlly  oomot. 

In  the  National  Gallery  are  eeven  pictursa  by  Nicholas  Pouenn : 
*TheNniaing  olBMohus;*  'A  BaoohanaliAtt  Festival;*  'A  Baocha- 
naUan  Duice,'  one  of  a  eeries  of  three  Bacchanalian  aubjecte  painted 
for  the  Due  de  Montmorenci  $  *  Cephalua  and  Aurora; '  '  Venue  Sleep- 
ing snrpiteed  by  Satyrsj'  'Phocion:  a  Landecape^  irith  Figures;* 
'  The  Ptague  among  the  FtJlistines  at  Ashdod«' 

POWKLL,  THB  BBV.  BADEN,  M.A.,  F.BiU  FJULS^  F.a&, 
SavUian  profsoeor  of  geometry  in  the  University  of  Oiford,  the  son 
of  a  London  merAant»  waa  educated  at  Oriel  Gollege»  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1617.  He  became  Savilian  protesor  of 
geometry  hi  1627;  having  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Baikal  Societgr 
in  1624. 

The  progftees  of  mathematieal  and  physical  ioienoe,  in  many 
department!,  especially  optics  and  thennotics,  and  in  that  univeteal 
philoeophy  which  enters  into  every  department,  has  been  deeply 
indebted,  fbr  upwards  of  a  third  part  of  a  oentuiyv  to  the  extensive 
knowledge^  the  logical  mind,  the  disciplined  skill,  and  the  unweeried 
industry  of  Profeesor  Powell  He  is  alra  one  of  the  email  band  of 
wformeta  who  have  striven,  and  after  a  long  struggle,  with  some 
success,  to  improve  the  system  of  education  punned  at  Oxford*  by  the 
addition  to  the  former  stadies  of  the  University,  of  a  dne  and  reoog* 
nised  attention  to  natural  knowledge.  He  is  the  authar  of  numeroue 
papers  in  the  '  Philcaophieal  Transactions^'  the  'Beporte'  of  the 
British  Aaeaoiatlon  (of  which  he  hae  been  from  the  fimt  an  active 
member),  the  'Annals  of  Phitesophy,'  the  'PhihMMphieal  Magaaine; 
and  Tajlm's '  Scientific  Memoira'  Not  a  few  of  theee  communications 
to  the  jonmals  oonsist  of  translationa  of  foreign  memotrt  with  oom- 
mentanee  by  Profeesor  Powell  hieaeel^  or  of  methodissl  aooounto  of 
the  more  profound  theeiiee  and  reeearohes  of  continental  philoeophen^ 
adapted  to  the  use  of  English  stndente  and  experimenters*  Among  Us 
original  oontributicDs  many  relate  to  physical  optics^  and  the  undulatcry 
theory  of  light,  which  he  has  been  remarkably  aucoessful  in  developing 
in  ita  application  to  the  phenomena  of  disperaicn,  and  some  other 


to  which  it  had  been  aeersely  applied  befor^and  to  otheta  which 
had  been  left  unnoticed  hv  previous  Investigators*  Many  of  his  views 
have  in  the  first  instance  been  brought  before  the  Ashmolsaa  Society 
of  Oxford,  to  the  'Proceedings'  of  which  he  hsa  in  other  respeeta  been 
a  valnaUe  contributor.  Some  of  the  great  anl^eete  of  coamioal  philo- 
sophy, and  tiisir  bsering  upon  religion  and  the  intorpretetion  of  the 
Scriptures)  have  elso  received  his  attsntioi^  ss  will  appear  from  the 
annexed  enumeration  of  his  ptioeipal  eeparate  publications ;  and  tlisre 
are  very  few  asthon  of  eeientiftc  work%  who  have  acquired  in  an 
equal  d^gne^  the  means  and  the  power  of  oenoentrating  tho  raya  of 
modem  disoovery  in  msny  depertments,  upon  the  patticulsr  suVJeet 
of  discussion  ;-^few  who  have  handled  their  reepeetive  tepiea  aa  a 
manner  so  entirely  adequate  to  the  aetuid  state  of  knowledge 

The  following  are  the  titlee  of  Professor  Powell's  principal  works:— 
'A  sheet  StenMntaty  Tluatise  on  Experiisental  and  Mathomatiotl 
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POWKBS,  HIRAM. 


FOZZO  DI  BOBGO,  CARLO  AKDRBA. 


QpUog^  dfliigMd  for  the  hm  of  StodwU  In  Um  Univemi^y,*  OsIokI, 
last.  'Bttrelft^Q  Md  aetenoQ,'  «  Dwoonne  pubUali#d  at  Oxford  in 
18S3.  'An  Historioal  View  of  th«  Frognm  of  ihe  Fhyucal  tod 
MftthMQftliaal  BoMBoes^  &om  tiio  ««?Ue8t  ag«s  W  the  present  tlm^Pi'  i^ 
▼olume  of  the  '  Gahifiet  OyolopsodM,'  LondlQQ,  1834.  <  Tba  Conoeotioxi 
(4K«tanlandIUviseTvaib;  or,  the  Study  of  the  lodaetive  PhUo« 
Mphy  eomidepad  m  eubierTldnt  to  Theolegy/  Lcfidon,  1838.  *  Tiraditkm 
UnTMled  J  a  oandid  Inqoiiy  ioio  the  Teodem^  of  the  doctrines  advo- 
cated in  the  Oxford  Tnetea'  with  a  Sopplemaat.  *A  Qeoeral  aod 
Blementery  View  of  the  Uodalaiory  Theoiy«  ee  f^ipU^d  to  the  I>iape^ 
sion  of  Light,  and  some  other  Bubjeot«>'  inebidiog  the  subetanoe  of 
sereral  p«{>er8»  pmted  in  the  '  Fhiloiophical  TraoButiont'  and  other 
jonisals,  London,  1841.  *  Saaays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philo* 
■ophy,  tilie  Unity  of  Worlds  and  the  Fkik«opl)y  of  Creation,'  London, 
1856 ;  of  which  a  feoood  edition,  reriBed  and  e|dai|;ed,  appeared  in  the 
folIowlDg  year,  under  the  modified  title  of  '  The  Unity  of  Worlds  and 
of  Natuie  s  Three  Steys  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  PhUoaophy ; 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds;  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creatioo.'  X  revised 
•d.  of  Dr.  Pereira's  'Iiectures  on  Polarised  Light.'    [SurrLSHKNT.] 

•FOWfiRS,  HIiiAM,  an  American  sculptor,  was  bom  Julv  '29, 
1800,  at  Woodstoeki  in  Windsor  county,  Vermont^  where  hia  uthep. 
kept  a  smaU  fimn*  The  farm  being  unBuccessful  the  elder  Powers 
removed  to  Ohio«  where  he  soon  after  died,  leaving  h»  &mily  in 
straitened  cirottmstMces.  Hiram,  compelled  to  seek  a  means  of  main- 
taining himaelf,  went  to  Cincinnati,  wt^ere  he  obtained  employment 
Buooeflsively  in  a  hotel,  a  provision-storey  and  a  doek^makers  shop. 
While  a  child  he  had  been  taught  drawing,  and  he  bad  continued  to 
practiae  the  art  as  an  amusement.  He  now  became  acquainted  with  a 
foreign  sculptor  £rem  whom  he  learned  how  to  mode)  in  plaster.  His 
fonner  fondness  for  art  was  renewed,  and  he  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
beeome  an  artist.  Having  without  much  difi^oul^  obtained  emplogr* 
ment  at  the  Cincinnati  Museum  in  prepaimg  wax-models  for  e^« 
bitioos  to,  he  set  himself  during  some  m  or  seven  years  that  ha 
retained  the  situation,  to  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  his  powers.  At 
length  feeling  that  he  might  depend  on  the  exertion  of  his  tslenti^  he 
removed  in  1885  to  Washington,  and  there  continued  for  some  tint* 
•ng^^  in  modelUng  busts,  in  which  from  his  fiurility  in  catching  a 
likeness  be  met  wi(h  considerable  sueeess.  In  1837  he  wss  able  to 
mit  in  piaotioe  his  cherished  desire  to  visit  Italy.  He  settled  at 
Ftorenee^  and  there^  excepting  of  course  visits  to  the  metropolis  of 
art  and  elsewhere,  he  has  e?er  linoe  resided*  His  first  task  was  to 
acquire  mastery  over  the  cbiMl,  in  which  he  bas  been  remarkably 
Boooeesful,  considering  the  comparatively  late  period  at  which  he 
began  to  use  it.  Having  aohiBved  that  he  entered  on  the  regular 
exercise  of  his  profession.  A  marble  statue  of  Eve  was  that  by  which 
he  first  made  his  name  known,  and  it  had  the  fortune  to  obtain 
the  hearty  applause  of  Thorwaldien.  A  far  wider  celebritv  was  how- 
ever won  by  his  famous  statue  of  the  Qreek  Slave,  This  having 
obtained  a^plaoe  of  honour  in  the  Qreat  Exhibition  of  1851  as  the 
representative  of  American  art,  seeured  the  suffrages  of  art^critics  of 
all  eQuntries^though  of  course  not  without  diasentiente— and  it 
obtdned  in  England  a  remarkable  degree  of  popularity;  reduoed 
copies  in  parian,  and  plaster  casta  of  all  siaes  and  every  degree  of 
imperfectiwi,  being  multiplied  to  an  slmost  unexampled  extents  Mr. 
Powers  baa  produced  at  least  six  repetitions  of  this  statue  in  marble : 
one  of  tiiese  ia  iA  the  Dudley  gallery,  so  handsomely  thrown  open  to 
the  puuic  by  the  noble  owner.  Among  Mr.  Powers'  other  statues  maj 
be  named  his  '  Fisher  Boy,'  another  very  popular  work,  of  which  he 
hae  produced  three  repetitions;  'LaPenserosoj'  'California;'  the 
•  United  States'  for  the  Crystal  Palaoe  at  Sydenham ;  '  Washington,' 
for  the  state  of  Louisiana;  and  'Calhoun/  his  best  portrait  statue, 
executed  for  the  eity  of  Charleeton.  But  after  all  Mr.  Powers  is 
perhaps  most  aucoesaful  as  a  sculptor  of  busti^  in  whioh  lucrative 
branch  of  art  he  has  found  ample  patronage.  Among  his  best 
are  these  of  Calhoun,  Webater,  Adam^  Jackson,  Judge  Marshall, 
Sverett^  Van  Bufen»  and  otiier  diitingujiriied  AsmimM,  tbe  Prmceai 
D«mid<^&o. 

Mr.  Powers  has  displayed  his  inventive  skill  in  contriving  a  means 
ef  avoiding  the  complex  end  tiresome,  as  well  as  expensive,  process  in 
ordinary  use  among  iculptoie,  of  conatruoting  a  clay  model  and  from 
it  taking  a  plasteiHMUit  before  commencing  on  tbe  mai'ble  block  out  ef 
which  the  statue  or  group  is  to  be  chiseledt  Building  up,  in  the 
first  inatanee^  a  rough  solid  plaster  model,  he  by  various  chisels  and 
other  tools  invented  by  himself  carves  it  down  snd  finishes  it  to 
the  utmost  nicety;  he  thus  dispenses  entirely  with  the  day  model  and 
renders  the  secondary  process  of  casting  unnecessary.  This  method, 
which  is  said  to  eave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  and  to  haTO 
many  other  advantages,  is  described  in  the  'Athenamm'  for  1859« 
p.  1488. 

POWNALL,  THOMAS,  wss  bom  at  Lincoln,  in  1732.  He  went  to 
America  in  1758,  snd  was  dectedgovemor  of  the  colony  of  Massaehusette 
Bay  in  1757.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jeniey,  and 
■oon  afterwards  proceeded  to  South  Carolina  as  governor  and  captain- 
general.  Having  solicited  his  recsl,  he  returned  to  England  in  176L 
In  1768  ho  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Houa^  of  Commons,  and 
spoke  ftequentiy  sgainst  the  vrar  with  America.  Ho  retired  to  Bath 
la  1780,  where  he  died  February  25, 1805. 

Pownall  was  a  ftUow  of  the  Boyel  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of 


Antiquaries.  Ho  wsa  the .  author  of  a  few  works,  of  many  pam- 
pblats^  ohieflv  antiquarian  and  political,  and  of  several  papers  in 
the  '  Arch»clo|^'  Among  his  more  important  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  '  Notices  and  Descriptions  of  the  Antiquities  of  Provincia 
Eomana  of  Oaid.'  London,  1788,  4to ;  and  bis  '  fiitellectual  Phjsic^ 
an  ipSseay  copcemin^  the  Nature  of  Being/  1803,  4ta  A  full  list  oi 
his  productions  is  given*in  Watt's  '  Bibliotheoa  Britannica.' 

P02Z0  DX  BOEGO  (sometimes  BARQO),  CARLO  AKDREA«  a 
distinguished  diplomatist,  was  one  of  that  oonaiderable  number  of 
remarkable  men  produced  by  the  island  of  Corsica  in  the  earlier  part 
and  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  family  had  ranked  among  the 
nobility  of  the  island  ever  since  the  12th  century ;  and  he  was  bom 
on  the  8th  of  March  1764,  at  Ajacdo,  also  the  native  place  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  the  younger  by  five  years,  but  tiiey  were 
in  early  life  intimate  friends.  After  having  received  a  careful  ele- 
mentary education  in  his  own  country,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  went  to  finish 
his  studies,  at  Pisa ;  whence  he  had  not  long  returned  when  Corsicsi^ 
now  under  the  dominion  of  France,  was  excited  and  shaken,  like  dl 
the  rest  of  that  kin£|dom,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution  of  1789. 
He  had  attached  hunself  to  General  Paoli;  and  under  the  patronage 
of  that  venerable  head  of  the  patriots,  he  was  appointed,  along  with> 
General  Gentili,  to  proceed  to  raris  with  the  thanks  of  Corsica  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  for  having  declared  the  island  an  integ^ 
portion  of  the  French  territory.  This  mission  led  to  his  bring  nomi- 
nated a  member  of  the  Legiuative  Assembly,  which  commenced  its 
sittings  in  October  1791.  While  occupying  this  position  he  is  stated 
to  have  attracted  considemble  notice  by  the  knowledge  and  talent  he 
showed  in  the  diplomatic  committee.  When  the  Legislative  Assembly 
was  diisolved  in  September  1792,  he  returned  to  Corsica,  and  there 
joined  Paoli  in  those  efforts  by  which  he  accomplished  the  liberation 
of  his  country  for  a  season  from  France,  and  the  restoration  of  a  native 
government  under  the  protection  of  England.  When  the  new  consti- 
tution wss  eatablished,  in  the  summer  of  1794,  Poazo,  who  bad  pre- 
riously  acted  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  General  Consult  held  at 
Corte^  b^  which  the  constitution  was  drawn  up,  was  i^pointed,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  M.  Capefigue,  President  of  the  Board  of  Council, 
nominated  by  the  King  of  £iigland  to  assist  the  Viceroy. 

When  the  English  abandoned  Corsica  in  1797,  he  came  to  this 
country  with  the  vicerov.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  (afterwardis  Earl  of 
Minto),  and  he  remained  here  for  about  a  year  snd  a  halt  WMle  in 
England  Poazo  was  considered  as  the  principal  adviser  and  agent  of 
the  French  refugees ;  and  it  is  from  this  period  of  his  life  that  we 
may  date  tiie  real,  if  not  the  formal,  commencement  of  his  diplomatic 
career.  In  1799  ne  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  attemptec^  unsuc* 
cessfully,  to  bring  about  a  coalition  between  Austria  and  Ilussia.  He 
continued  to  realde  at  Vienna  during  the  short  peace  that  followed  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  Soon  after  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  (in 
May  1^08)  be  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia  in  which  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Having  been  made  a  Councillor  of 
Statfl^  he  was  first  sent  on  a  mission  to  Vienna,  whence^  after  a  few 
months^  he  was  despatched  in  the  character  of  Russian  commissioner 
to  the  army,  composed  of  English,  Russian,  and  Neapolitan  forces, 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  After  the  battie  of  Austerlits  and  the  peace  of 
I^resburg  (December  1805)  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  thence  pro* 
ceeded  to  St.  Petersburg.  When  Prussia  rose  against  Napoleon  t  in 
October  of  the  year  following,  and  was  about  to  be  joined  by  Russisi 
Po^sp  received  the  military  rank  of  colonel,  and  waa  to  have  accom- 
panied the  emperor  as  one  of  his  suitcu  when  the  scheme  of  the  con- 
federates waa  strnck  to  the  ground  and  annihilated  by  the  fatal  battie 
of  Jena  (October  14th,  1806)^  He  now  proceeded  once  more  to  Vienna, 
where  be  endeavoureNcl,  without  sncosss,  to  induce  Austria  again  to 
take  up  arms.  Meanwhile  war  bad,  at  the  instigation  of  Frsnce,  been 
declared  against  Russia  by  the  Porte  (December  80tb,  1806) ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1807  Pozzo  joined  the  English  fleet  which 
waa  sent^  under  Sir  Thomas  Duckwortii,  to  force  the  passsge  of  the 
Dardanelleik  He  wss  present  in  the  battie  fought  between  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  fleets  near  tbe  island  of  Tenedoa  on  the  lat  of  July,  when 
the  Turka  were  signally  defeated.  But  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month 
Russia  made  peace  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  one  of  the 
articles  of  whiob  provided  for  an  armistice  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  whioh  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  24th  of  August  folio wingi 
Pozzo,  all  whose  feelings  were  vebementiy  enti-Qallican,  now  obtained 
Alexander^B  permissiQn  to  travel ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
and  he  continued  to  reside  in  that  capital  till  the  deatmctipn  of  the 
fifth  Anglo-Austrian  coalition  against  France  by  tbe  peace  of  Vienna 
(October  14th,  1809). 

^e  now  betook  himself  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
London*  which  he  reached  in  October  1810.  There  he  remained  till 
after  the  espulsion  of  the  French  ftom  Russia  in  the  whiter  of  1819, 
when  he  was  rsealled  bf  Alexander ;  and,  passing  through  Sweden,  he 
met  the  emperor,  after  a  separation  of  five  years,  at  Kaliti.  After  the 
Congress  of  Prague  (July  1813),  Pozzo,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
nujor-general,  was  sent  to  Bemadotte  at  Berlin ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  by  his  reprssantetions  that  the  Swedish  prinoe-royel  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  part  in  tbe  battie  of  licipzig  (October  18th,  1819). 
Meanwhile^  immediately  after  the  prerious  affiidr  of  Oros-berin  (AugnsI 
23rd)  Poaio  bad  been  despatched  to  Frankfurt  to  take  part  hi  thf 
militaqr  oonferencea  held  there  by  theaUieeg  aodthene%inthebegiiv 
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Bing  of  January  1814,  he  proceeded  to  LondoD,  charged  with  a  request 
from  the  allied  aovereignB  that  Lord  Gaatlereagh  might  be  sent  over  to 
join  their  deliberations.  He  soon  returned  to  the  Contiuent  accom- 
panied by  the  Engliah  minister,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Baden, 
where  the  allied  sovereigns  were  then  assembled.  He  continued  in 
close  attendance  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  the  Congress  of 
Cb&iillon,  where  he  strenuously  opposed  the  reception  of  the  offers 
made  by  JBonaparte,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  campaign  of  the 
first  months  of  1814,  till  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  entering  Paris 
together  on  the  memorable  81st  of  March.  Pozzo,  to  whom  is  attri- 
buted great  influence  in  keeping  Alexander  steady  and  in  determining 
him  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  now  nominated 
Russian  commissioner  to  the  provisional  government,  and  was  soon 
after  despatched  to  England  to  bring  over  Louis  XVIIL,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Paris  on  the  8rd  of  May.  He  remained  in  the  French 
capital  till  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of 
November. 

At  the  conferences  there  he  advised  that  the  dethroned  emperor 
should  be  sent  out  of  Europe ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  produced  some 
coldness  towards  him  for  a  time  on  the  part  of  Alexander  by  the  oppo- 
sition he  made  to  the  project  then  entertained  by  the  Tzar  of  restoring 
the  old  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  changed  aspect  of  things  however 
that  followed  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  (March  Ist,  1815),  at 
once  chilled  Alexander's  liberalism  and  restored  Pozzo  to  fi&vour. 
Pozzo  immediately  proceeded  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  and  having 
then  joined  the  allied  army  as  Rutwian  commissioner,  he  was  present 
in  that  character  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  received  a  wound. 
He  now  returned  to  Paris,  and,  declining  Talleyrand's  invitation  to 
take  ofiBce  in  the  French  ministry,  resumed  bis  former  functions  of 
Russian  ambassador,  and  in  that  capacity  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  the  20th  of  November.  Soon  after  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  then 
head  of  the  ministry,  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  a  coimt  and  peer 
of  France.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  again  left  Paris  till  he  was 
sent,  after  tho  Spanish  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Angouldme  in  1828, 
on  a  mission  to  Madrid,  from  which  however  he  soon  returned  to  the 
French  capital  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  accession 
of  Nicolas  (March  31st,  1825)  did  not  alter  his  position ;  and  he 
received  new  letters  of  credence  to  King  Louis-Philippe  after  the 
Revolution  of  1880;  but  he  at  last  reviiited  St.  Petersburg  in  1884. 
Passiog  on  his  journey  thither  through  Vienoa  and  Berlin,  he  had  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  conferred  upon  him  by  the  former  oourt^  and 
that  of  Si  Stephen  by  the  latter.  Oti  Uie  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  East  in  1835  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  London.  After  a  stay  of 
only  a  few  months  he  returned  to  his  former  post  at  Paris ;  but  be 
was  soon  sent  back  to  this  country  as  ambassador-extraordhiary  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to  Paris  however  before  long, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death  on  the  15th  of  February  1842. 

PRADIERy  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  May  1702.  While  qtdte 
young  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the  studio  of  the  popular 
sculptor  Lemot.^  HIb  first  public  success  was  gained  in  1812,  when 
through  a  technical  informality  his  model  being  pronounced  unqualified 
to  compete  for  the  first  prize  of  4he  Academy,  an  extra  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  him  for  its  unusual  excellence.  The  next  year  he 
obtained  for  his  group  of  Philoctetes  the  first  prize,  and  with  it  the 
privilege  of  proceeding  as  Academy  Student  to  Rome.  In  that  city  he 
remalDed  five  years,  and  produced  during  that  time  several  ori^nal 
works.  Although  he  is  said  to  have  there  diligently  studied  the 
antique  and  formed  his  own  style  upon  it,  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  influenee  of  Canova  was  much  more  powerful,  and  that  the 
softness,  finish,  and  elegance,  for  which  that  eminent  soulptor  was  so 
celebrated,  were  what  Pradier  most  anxiously  endeavoured  to  realise ; 
but  whilst  in  these  qualities  he  at  the  least  rivalled  Canova,  he  went 
far  beyond  him  in  that  tendency  to  the  sensuous  and  the  voluptuous 
which  was  no  less  decidedly  characteristic  of  the  great  Italian.  The 
countrymen  of  Pradier  are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  his  nude 
forms  eo  ''  delicatement  voluptueuses ;"  but  to  a  colder  English  critic 
the  delicacy  often  seems  wanting,  and  while  he  cannot  but  admire  the 
exquisite  modelling  of  the  form,  he  is  constrained  to  turn  with  regret 
from  what  seems  the  perverse  meretrldousness  of  the  sentiment 

From  his  return  to  FMnoe  in  1819  down  to  his  death,  M.  I^ier 
enjoyed  a  career  of  unbroken  Parisian  popularity ;  and  during  his  later 
years,  while  all  admitted  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  by 
many  he  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  living  French  sculptors.  Of 
the  works  by  which  he  achieved  and  maintained  his  high  position  the 
following  are  some  of  the  more  celebrated--the  dates  are  those  of  the 
years  in  which  they  appeared  at  the  Exposition  :—<  Bacchante  and 
Centaur/  1819,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Rouen;  'The  Children  of 
Niobe,'  1822;  'Psyche,'  1824;  'The  Three  Graces,'  1881,  now  at 
VeFMulles;  'Venus  and  Love,' 1886;  «AnOdaIesque,'  1841;  'Casssndra,' 
1843;  'Phryne^'  1845,  well  known  in  this  conutry  from  having  been 
placed  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  *  Sappho,'  1848,  a  favourite 
■ubject  with  him— there  was  a  statue  of  Sappho  in  the  Exposition 
the  year  of  hia  death ;  '  Spring,'  1849 ;  Hebes,  Amazons,  Pandoras  (one 
of  these  is  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria),  Satyrs  and  Bacchantes, 
Vennses  and  the  like,  make  up  the  list  of  that  class  of  subjects  in 
which  he  ohiefiy  ezodUed,  and  which  was  most  characteristic  of  his 
chiseL  He  also  produced  a  large  number  of  religious  pieces,  and  many 
of  them  of  considerable  size,  but  out  of  Fxauce  they  have  found  few 


admii^ra  Among  these  are  a  colossal  figure  of  *  Christ  on  the  Ooss, 
executed  for  Prince  Demidoff;  a  *  Pieta,'  executed  in  1847,  and  now  at 
Toulon ;  a  *  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  '  for  the  Madelaine,  four '  Apostles,' 
a  *  Virgin'  for  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  &&  Of  portrait-statues  he 
sculptured  Gaston  de  Foix,  Marshal  Soult,  General  Damremont, 
Venddme^  Rous»eau  (for  Geneva),  Jouffroy  (for  Besaufon),  the  Duo 
d'Orleans,  &c.  He  also  executed  busts  of  Louis  XVIIL,  Charles  X., 
and  other  persons  distingulBhed  by  their  rank  or  social  celebrity. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  L, 
some  fountains,  vases,  fta  He  likewise  modelled  numerous  small 
statues  of  a  very  meretricious  character. 

Pradier  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1822.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Institute  on  the  death  of  Lemot. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  June  1852.  There  are  two 
or  three  oasts  after  F^radier  among  the  modem  scolpturesin  the  Crystal 
Pklace  at  Sydendam. 

PRAED,  WINTHROP  MACEWORTH,  son  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Praed, 
was  bom  in  1802.  In  1820  a  monthly  mtgazine  appearad,  entitled 
'  The  Etonian.*  Geoi^  Canniug,  while  at  Eton,  wrote  some  clever 
essays  in  'The  Microcosm.'  Rsnnell  and  the  nephew  of  Cazming 
(the  present  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifie)  subsequently  produced  '  The 
Miniature.'  These  publications  were  regarded  as  exhibitions  of  youth* 
ful  talent^  were  admired  in  a  small  circle,  and  forgotten.  But  *  ITie 
Etonian '  aimed  at  something  higher  than  school-boy  essays ;  it  paid 
slight  regard  to  the  'microcosm'  of  Eton,  and  presented  no  'miniature' 
of  its  scholastio  life ;  it  gave  vivid  pictures  of  general  society ;  it  was 
bright  with  wit  and  poetry,  with  fun  and  satire.  There  was  little  of 
the  boyish  about  it  but  the  freshness  of  boyhood.  The  principal 
writer  in  'The  IStonian'  was  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed.  From 
Eton  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  career  at  the 
university  cozresponded  with  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed 
of  his  brilliant  talents.  In  1822  he  was  a  Browne's  Medallist  both  for 
Greek  ode  and  epigrams;  in  1828,  for  Greek  ode;  in  1824,  for  epi- 
grams In  1828  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prise  for  an  Kngluh 
poem,  *  Australia ; '  and  in  1824  the  same  prize  for  *  Athens.'  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  speakers  in  the  Union — the  famous  Cambridge 
Debating  Society,  his  most  formidable  rival  being  Thomas  Babingtom 
Macaulay.  'Thb  Etonian'  was  printed  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Knight^ 
then  editor  of  the  '  Windsor  Newspaper/  and  the  intimacy  that  conse- 
quently arose  led  to  the  publication  of  '  Knight^s  Quarterly  Magasine ' 
in  1828,  to  which  Mr.  Prised  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  Hii  poems  are  amongst  the  most  original  in  oui 
language;  their  wit  and  pathos  are  as  remarkable  as  their  finished 
elegance.  A  oollection  of  some  of  these  poems  was  published  at 
Kew  York  in  1844,  but  it  is  far  from  complete ;  aod  those  who  desire 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able writers  of  his  time,  regret  that  these  works,  so  often  announced, 
should  be  so  unaccountably  delayed. 

Mr.  Praed  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1825.  In  1829  he  was  cslled 
to  the  Bar ;  and  in  1880  and  1881  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  St. 
Germans.  In  the  earnest  and  protracted  conflicts  that  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  opposition  to 
the  Reformers.  Hii  speeches,  as  reported,  exhibit  a  readiness  of 
debating  power  rather  than  the  fleshes  of  wit  which  were  expected 
from  him.  He  was  a  most  ardent  opposer  of  the  Whig  administra- 
tion, though  we  can  trace  in  him  a  generosity  of  feeling  and  ^  hatred 
of  mere  party  calumny,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  nobility 
of  his  nature.  In  the  election  of  1882  he  unsucoessfuUy  contested  St» 
Ives;  but  in  1885  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Great 
Yarmouth.  In  that  year  he  married.  During  a  short  time  he  was 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  ControL  He  was  subsequently  member  for 
Aylesbury,  was  Recorder  of  Barnstaple,  and  Deputy  High-Steward  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Had  Mr.  Praed's  life  been  longer 
spsred,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  state  would  have  been  within  his  reach;  and  Ids  oon- 
tributions  to  literature,  like  those  of  his  friend  Macaulay,  might  have 
carried  forward  the  promise  of  his  youth  into  new  fields  of  excellenosu 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  July  1889,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

PRAM,  CHRISTUN  HENRIKSEN,  who  has  left  a  name  of  some 
eminence  in  Danish  literature  and  poetry,  was  bom  September  4th, 
1756,  in  Guldbrandsdalen.  After  having  bisen  educated  by  bis  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and  next  passing  a  short  time  at  the  school  at 
Fredericksborg^  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhsgen,  wher« 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  and  poUtical  economy.  He  did 
not  however  adopt  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  though  he  afterwanls 
continued  to  give  his  attention  to  the  othtsr,  poetry  and  literature 
became  his  chief  pursuits.  His  continuing  to  apply  himself  to  political 
economy,  is  accounted  for  by  his  being  appointed,  in  1781,  to  a  high 
situation  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerceu  Shortly  afterwards  he 
married,  and,  in  order  to  increase  his  inoome,  set  up  the  'Han- 
delstidende,'  or  'Commercial  Journal,'  which  he  first  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  Cramer  and  Ebrhart,  and  afterwards  by  himself, 
but  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of  five  years^  though  the  publioi^on  itself 
was  continued. 

From  that  time  he  devoted  himself,  as  fkr  as  lus  official  duties  would 
permit,  to  literature.  Indeed  he  had  already  signalised  himself  in  it 
by  his  'Stoorkodder,'  which  appeared  in  1785.  This  poem  was  then 
altogether  a  novelty  in  Danish  literature,  &nd  though  it  does  no« 
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answer  to  tbe  character  of  an  epic,  it  is  Bomething  very  nnperior  to  a 
lUimkronik,  or  mere  chronicle  in  verse,  as  its  author  modestly  styles 
it,  being  a  romantic  narrative  founded  upon  the  traditions  of  northern 
legend  and  mythology,  and  recording  ihe  hero  Stoerkodder's  adven- 
tures in  search  of  Skirner*B  mystic  sword  and  other  talismans.  Thus 
considered,  this  production  of  Pram's  (in  fifteen  cantos)  is  a  classic 
one  of  its  kind,  and  is  one  that  places  its  author  by  the  side  of  Ariosto 
and  Wieland. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced,  with  the  assistance  of  Rahbek, 
the  'Minerva,'  one  of  the  best  literary  periodicals  of  its  time  in 
Denmark,  and  odo  which  also  discussed  many  importact  political 
and  statistical  questions.  Few  could  have  been  better  qualified  than 
Fram  for  oonductiDg  such  a  miscellany,  he  being  equally  at  home  in 
both  departments  of  it;  and  to  the  literaiy  part  he  contributed  a 
number  of  his  minor  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  his 
other  services  to  literature  may  be  reckoned  that  of  having,  together 
with  Thaarup,  Baggesen,  and  Host,  established  the  Soandioavian 
Literary  Society  in  1796 ;  of  which  institution  he  was  president  from 
1811  to  1818.  He  may  also  be  ranked  among  the  Danish  dramatiste, 
having,  besides  his  'JDamon  and  Pythias,'  aud  'Fingal  and  Frode,' 
produced  several  comedies  and  some  minor  pieces  for  the  stege. 

On  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  being  united,  in  1816,  with  the 
Board  of  West  India  A£fairs,  Pram  retired  from  his  situation  in  the 
former ;  but  though  his  various  emoluments  had  been  very  consider- 
able for  a  series  of  years,  and  though  he  was  allowed  a  pension  of 
1800  doUarsi,  he  was  in  such  straitened  if  not  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, that  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1819,  he  resolved  to  accept 
an  official  appointment  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  thither  in  the  following  spring,  departing  without  the  hope 
of  ever  revisiting  his  native  land,  being  then  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
Ue  died  at  St.  Thomas's,  November  25tb,  1821. 

A  oollection  of  his  miscellaneons  poems  and  prose  works  was  edited 
by  Rahbek,  in  4  vols.,  1824-26.  Oehlenschlager,  who  has  drawn  his 
character,  describes  lum  as  a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  excellent 
disposition,  though  subject  to  occasional  violence  of  temper,  and  of 
great  and  varied  talents  and  atteinments.  Of  his  '  Stosrkodder,'  ha 
says  that  it  possesses  many  detached  parts  of  very  great  beauty ;  but 
among  all  Pram's  productions  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  poem 
entitled '  Emilias  Rilde.' 

PRATT,  CHARLES.    [Camden,  Earl  of.] 

PRAXA'GOKAS,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cos,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadie.  His  father's  name  was  Nearchus,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  last  of  his  family  who  acquired  any  repntotion  as  a 
physician.  His  most  celebrated  pupil  was  Herophilns  (Qalen,  *De 
Difiierent  Pula,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  3),  and  he  himself  was  particularly 
famous  for  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  titles  of  sevend 
of  his  works  are  preserved,  but  only  a  few  fragmento  of  them  remain, 
tegether  with  some  of  his  opinions  on  medioJ  subjects  recorded  by 
Gden  and  others.  He  was  the  first  person  who  pointed  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  affirmed  that  it  is  only  in 
the  latter  that  any  pulsation  is  felt,  though  he 'believed  them  to  be 
filled  with  air  (Qalen,  '  De  Dignosa  Puis.,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2),  and  he 
accounted  for  the  hemorrhage  that  occurs  when  they  are  wounded  by 
attributing  it  to  an  unnatural  stete,  in  which  the  wounded  arteries 
attract  to  themselves  the  blood  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  He 
supposed  that  the  heart  gave  birth  to  all  the  ligaments,  and  that  the 
arteries  are  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  (or  ligamente)  as  they 
contract  in  diameter.  (Qalen,  *  De  Hippocr.  et  Plat,  Decret,'  lib.  i 
cap.  6.)  The  biuin  he  supposed  to  be  of  no  particular  use,  but  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  His  anatomical  skill  and  obser- 
vations made  him  introduce  several  improvemente  into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine ;  for  example  he  declared  that  the  pulse  indicates 
the  variations  of  the  strength  of  the  disease,  a  discovery  which  threw 
great  light  on  the  knowledge  of  diseases.  He  imagined  the  humours 
of  the  body  to  be  the  cause  of  all  sorte  of  diseases,  and  that  the  vena 
cava  is  the  seat  of  an  intermittent  fever.  (Ruf.  Ephes.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  remedies  that  he  employed  were  token  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  we  are  told  by  Cselios  Aurelianus  that  he  was  very  fond 
of  emetics.  ('De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17.)  In  oases  of  iliac 
passion  he  recommended  emetics,  as  several  modern  practitioners  have 
also  done;  and  when  attended  with  intro-susception,  he  ventured  to 
open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  replace  the  intestine  (Cs&l.  AureL,  loco 
cit.),  an  operation  that  has  been  proposed  and  executed  in  modem 
times.  Kotwithstending  the  extravagance  of  some  of  his  opinions, 
he  most  have  been  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  we  may  well  regret  that 
we  know  so  little  of  his  practice.    He  lived  about  B.O.  300  (OL  120.) 

PRAXITELES,  a  sculptor  of  Greece.  Neither  the  exact  time  nor 
the  place  of  his  bii'th  is  known.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  master  under  whom  he  acquired  the  rudimento  of  the 
art,  in  which  he  made  such  important  changes  with  regard  to  style, 
that  he  is  justly  considered  the  founder  of  a  school.  The  period  at 
^hich  he  flourished  is  however  pretty  clearly  estabUshed  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  some  of 
his  works  and  by  the  received  dates  of  artiste  who  are  classed  as 
his  contemporaries.  Pliny  ('Hist  Nat.,'  xxxiv.  8)  says  Praxiteles 
flourished  in  the  104th  Olympiad,  at  the  same  time  with  Euphrauor, 
who  was  a  celebrated  statuary  and  painter.  Paueanias  (viiL  9)  says 
Praxiteles  lived  three  generations  after  Alcamenes.   He  must  therefore, 
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according  to  these  statements,  be  plaoed  at  abont  ao.  860 ;  or  if,  as 
some  antiquaries  have  contended,  he  executed  a  work  so  kto  as  the 
128rd  Olympiad,  or  B.a  284,  he  may  have  begun  his  career  as  aa 
artist  rather  later  than  the  time  mentioned.  It  is  however  possible, 
supposing  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  that  Praxiteles  was  practising 
as  a  sculptor  at  the  periods  recorded,  although  they  include  a  range 
of  seventy-six  years. 

Praxiteles  was  emhaent  for  his  works  both  in  bronze  and  marblo^ 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  the  highest  reputetion  for  bis  skill  in  the 
latter.  "Praxiteles  marmore  feUoior  et  darior  fuit;"  and  again, 
"Praxitelis  setetem  intei*  stetuarios  diximus  qui  mannoris  ^ria 
superavit  etiam  semet.**  (Plin.,  'Hist.  Nat,'  xxxiv.  8,  and  xxxvi  5.) 
Pliny  and  Pausanias  enumerate  a  long  list  of  the  productions  of 
Praxiteles.  Amongst  those  in  bronze,  which  appear  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, were  a  statue  of  Bacchus  and  another  of  a  satyr,  so  excellent  that 
it  was  called  by  way  of  distinction  Periboetos  (the  celebrated).  He  also 
made  a  statue  of  Venus,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire; 
likewise  a  statue  of  a  youthful  Apollo,  called  Sauroctonos,  or  the 
lizard-killer,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  killing  a  lizard.  Two 
statues  of  women  are  also  recorded  by  Pliny ;  one  of  Uiem  represented 
a  matron  weeping,  the  other  a  oourtosan  laughing.  The  latter  was 
much  admired  for  ito  expression :  it  was  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Thespian  courtesan  Phryne.  Of  these  works  and 
several  others  in  the  same  material,  the  only  record  that  remains  is  an 
undoubtedly  ancient  copy,  in  marble,  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  inquire  a  particular  description  in  this  place. 
Though  defective  in  some  trifling  respecte  of  detail,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  judge  from  it  of  the  purity  of  sl^le,  and  grace  and  beauty  of  form, 
which  must  have  characterised  the  originaL  It  is  justiy  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Among  the  works  iu 
marble  by  Praxiteles,  the  famous  Venus  of  Cnidus  must  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  We  are  told  that  two  statues  of  the 
goddess  were  made;  one  draped,  the  other  entirely  naked.  The 
people  of  Cos  preferred  the  ^rst ;  the  Cnidians  immediately  purchased 
the  latter.  The  fame  of  this  statue  was  so  great  that  travellers  visited 
Cnidus  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it ;  and  Nicomedes,  the  king  of 
Bithynia,  was  so  desirous  to  possess  it,  that  he  offered  to  pay  off  a 
heavy  debt  for  them  if  the  Cnidians  would  consent  to  give  up  this 
celebrated  work.  The  tempting  offer  was  however  declined.  Praxi" 
teles,  observes  Pliny,  **  illo  enim  siioio  nobilitevit  Cnidum."  Thora 
were  doubtless  many  copies  of  so  celebrated  a  work,  and  the  represen- 
tetion  of  a  figure  of  Venus  on  the  coins  of  Cnidus  affords  unquestionablo 
authority  at  least  for  the  action  and  general  composition  of  the  far- 
famed  statue.  The  Venus  of  Cnidus  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  the 
finest  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  (Eix^yes,  o.  4),  and  from  the  description 
in  anotiier  passage  ("Epofrcs,  o.  18,  &a)  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
the  style  of  this  celebrated  work.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  numerous 
epigrams  in  the  Qreek  Anthology.  The  original  work  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  5th  century,  in  the  dreadful  firs 
which  destroyed  so  many  other  fine  monumento  of  art  collected  in 
that  city.  The  loss  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  may  justly  be  considered 
among  the  greatest  which  art  has  susteiued;  for  no  production  in 
ancient  sculpture,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
of  Phidias,  has  received  such  universal  and  such  unqualified  admira- 
tion. Two  stetues  of  Cupids  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most 
esteemed  works  of  this  nuwter.  One  of  these  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  placed  by  Pliny  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  famous  Venus  of 
Cnidus.  It  was  made  of  marble  of  Paroa.  It  is  thought  that  a  copy 
of  it  existe  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  Vatican.  Among 
other  works  that  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  were  two 
stetues  of  Phryne :  one  was  of  marble,  and  was  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Thespiso,  the  native  place  of  the  courtesan ;  the  other  was 
of  bronze  gilt^  an^waa  dedicated  by  her  at  Delphi,  where  it  had  the 
honour  of  a  distinguished  placet  Praxiteles  appears  also  to  have 
executed  works  of  a  more  extensive  character  and  composition.  The 
chief  of  these  were  some  sculptures  that  decorated  the  pedknente  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebea  (Pans.,  ix.  11.)  They  represented 
part  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

The  style  of  the  Sbhool  of  which  Praxiteles  may  be  considered  the 
founder  was  softness,  delicacy,  and  high  finish.  We  r^^ad  of  few  of  his 
productions  of  a  sublime  or  severe  eharaotor,  such  as  distinguished  the 
art  which  immediately  preceded  his  era  under  Myron,  Phidias,  and 
Polydetus ;  whose  genius  led  them  to  represent  the  more  exalted  and 
majestic  personages  of  the  ancient  mythology,  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  or  the  classic  forms  of  heroes,  warriors,  and  athletes.  Praxi- 
teles, on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  attracted  by,  and  to  have 
devoted  himself  to,  the  lovely,  the  tender,  and  the  expressive.  Beyond 
this  he  appears  to  have  acquired  great  skill  in  execution,  and  to  have 
had  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  finishing  his  marble.  He  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  he  considered  those  to  be  his  best  works  which 
had  undergone  the  process  of  'circumlitio'  by  Nicias.  From  the 
circumstance  of  Nicias  being  a  painter,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conelnde 
that  this  cannot  simply  mean  polishing  and  rubbing,  but  that  some 
varnish  or  encaustic  was  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  marble  after  it 
had  left  the  sculptor's  hands,  in  order  to  give  it  a  rich  softness,  similar 
to  what  the  Italians,  in  speaking  of  the  flesh  surfiMO  of  marble,  call 
the  '  morbidezza  di  earner'    Modern  ingenuity  has  vainly  endeavoured 
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to  disoorer  ibe  procsis  aUudsd  to.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  wash  of 
•ome  sort ;  but  whether  a  simple  appUoation  of  water-eolour,  of  wax, 
or  of  varnish  (if  the  latter,  either  the  preparation  or  the  statue  being 
warmed  to  a  certain  temperature),  there  are  now  no  certain  means  of 
judging, 

Prazitelf  s  had  two  pons,  Timarebus  and  Cephiaodotus,  or  Cephivo- 
donis,  both  of  whom  were  artists.  Pliny  says  of  the  latter,  '^Praxitelis 
filins  Gephisodotns  rei  et  artis  heres  fuit" 

There  was  another  artist  called  Prazitdes  living  at  a  later  period. 
He  was  a  modeller  and  ohaser.  There  was  also  a  painter  of  the  same 
name,  mentioned  by  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nai/  xxxt.  11). 

PHESOOTT,  WILLIAM  HICKLING,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1796,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  and  is  descended  from  an 
old  Massachusetts  family.  His  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
judg^  at  Boston ;  his  grandfather  commanded  the  American  militia  at 
the  so-called  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  His  father  having  removed  to 
Boston  young  Prescott  was  there  placed  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Qardiner,  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  an  excellent  classic ;  and  under  his 
tuition  the  youth  made  great  progress.  In  1811  he  entered  Harvard 
University,  where  he  pursued  his  classical  studies  with  considerable 
luccess  until  compelled  by  fiiiling  health  and  temporary  loss  of  sight 
to  lay  them  aside.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should  follow  his 
Esther's  profession,  but  after  a  short  trial  he  found  it  neoessary  to 
relinquish  his  legal,  and  indeed  all  eerious,  studies  for  awhile.  Beiog 
ftdvised  to  travel  he  proceeded  to  Europe  and  spent  a  couple  of  years 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  when  he  returned  to  Boston  restored 
In  health,  but  with  his  sight  permanently  impaired. 

Happily  his  father  was  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  abandon  his  purpose  of  a  professional  life. 
As  he  was  able  he  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the  literature  of  modem 
Europe,  but  it  was  long  before  he  turned  his  attention  seriously  to 
luthorship.  His  earliest  contributions  were  to  the  pages  of  the  '  North 
.  American  Review '  in  essays  on  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  Ame- 
rioan  literature;  he  also  wrote  a  Memoir  of  Brockden  Brown,  the 
aovelist,  in  Sparks*s  'American  Biography,'  and  occasional  articles 
slsewhere:  a  selection  from  these  was  published  under  the  title  of 
*  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  8vo,  1848,  and  has  been  more 
than  once  reprinted. 

But  Mr.  Prescott  had  from  the  time  of  abandoning  his  legal  studies 
oberished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  write  a  history;  and  as  he  pro- 
secuted more  deeply  his  researches  into  the  literature  and  history  of 
Spain  his  design  assumed  form  and  consistency.  Haviog  fixed  on  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  he  was  able  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  to  obtain 
for  his  projected  work  a  singularly  rich  and  extensive  body  of  mate* 
rials,  consisting  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  and  transcripts  of  official 
documents.  But  they  reached  him  under  eiroumstances  which  would 
have  crushed  the  purpose  of  most  men.  An  extract  from  the  preface 
to  his  '  History  of  Peru,'  dated  April  1847,  will  best  explain  what 
these  were,  and  most  authentically  desoribe  that  peculiarity  of  his 
literary  history  which  is  so  remarkable  in  itself  and  so  valuable  and 
encouraging  to  others  who  may  suffer  under  any  physical  infirmity. 
He  says,—"  While  at  the  univereity  I  received  an  injury  in  one  of  my 
eyes,  which  deprived  me  of  the  sight  of  it.  The  other,  soon  after  was 
attacked  by  inflammation  so  severely  tiiat  for  some  time  I  lost  the  sight 
of  that  also ;  and  though  it  was  subsequently  restored,  the  organ  was 
so  mueh  disordered  as  to  remain  p^prmanently  debilitated ;  while  twice 
in  my  life  since,  I  hsve  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  it  for  all  pur- 
poses of  reading  or  writing  for  several  years  together.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  periods  that  1  reoeived  from  Madrid  the  materials  for  my 
history  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella;*  and  in  my  disabled  condition, 
with  my  transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was  like  one  pining 
from  hunger  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  In  this  state  I  resolved  to 
make  the  ear  if  possible  do  the  work  of  the  eye*.  I  procured  the 
services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the  various  authorities ;  and 
in  time  I  became  so  far  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  difibrent 
foreign  languages  (to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been  previously 
accustomed  by  a  residence  abroad),  that  I  could  comprehend  his 
reading  without  much  difficulty.  Ab  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dictated 
copious  notes;  and,  when  these  bad  swelled  to  a  V>nsiderab]e  amount^ 
they  were  read  to  me  repeatedly,  till  1  had  mastered  their  contents 
sufBoiently  for  the  purpose  of  oompositioo.".; 

There  were  sUU  to  be  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the  actual 
pieceai  of  composition.  Mr.  Prescott  attempted  dictation,  but  after 
many  trials  was  foroed  to  relinquish  it,  from  findmg  that  he  could  not 
thus  attain  to  the  requisite  freedom  and  force  of  diction.  He  then 
procured  ft-om  London  a  vrriting^case  for  the  blind,  in  which  the 
stylus  of  tho  writer  was  guided  by  means  of  wires  over  a  sheet  of  car- 
bonlst^d  paper,  the  writing  being  made  without  ink  upon  ordinary 
paper  placed  underneath.  "  With  this  instrument,"  says  Mr.  Prescott 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  < Homes  of  American  Authors'  (dated 
July  1852),  **1  have  Written  every  word  of  my  hittoHcals.  This 
modus  operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embarrsssments ;  for,  as  one 
cannot  see  what  he  is  dung  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  any  more 
than  a  performer  on  the  treadmill  sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  it  beeomes  very  difficult  to  make  eorrections. 
This  requires  the  subject  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the 
inmd,  and  all  the  blots  and  erasures  to  be  made  there  before  taking 


up  the  stylus.  This  compels  me  to  go  over  my  oomposition  to  the 
extent  of  a  whole  chapter,  however  long  It  may  be,  several  times  in 
my  mind  before  sitting  down  to  my  desk.  When  there  the  work 
becomes  one  of  memory  rather  than  of  creatioii,  and  the  writing  is 
apt  to  run  off  glibly  enough." 

The  first  of  the  works  prepared  under  these  difficulties — 'The 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic  of  Spain  '—appeared 
in  the  early  part  of  1838.  By  the  author's  own  countrymen  it  was 
received  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in  England  it  met  with  almost 
unqualified  praise  from  the  literary  organs  of  all  parties ;  while  in  the 
eountry  whose  favourite  monarchs  it  celebrates  it  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid.  Nor  has  its  popularity  been  evanescent;  a 
seventh  and  revised  edition  of  it  was  published  in  America  and 
London  in  1854,  and  more  than  one  cheap  reprint  has  since  appeared  : 
translations  of  it  have  also  been  made  into  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  languages.  Its  popularity  was  well-merited.  For  the  first 
time  the  period  of  history  when  Spain  rose  to  a  leading  position 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  fully,  clearly,  and  vividly  placed 
before  the  English  reader  from  original  and  official  sources ;  and  the 
narrative  was  conducted|  and  events  and  characters  were  estimated, 
with  a  fairness  and  conscientiousness  which  showed  itself  in  every 
psge  and  led  the  reader  to  rest  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
historian.  The  archives  of  the  Spanish  court,  of  the  Academy  of 
Madrid,  and  of  private  families  of  historic  fame,  were  now  placed 
freely  at  Mr.  Prescott's  disposal,  and  he  turned  with  ardour  to  the 
picturesque  story  of  the  Spanish  invasions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
first  of  these  narratives,  '  The  Histoiy  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,' 
was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1843.  The  popularity  of  its  pre- 
decessor had  prepared  for  it  a  wide  and  eager  circle  of  readers ;  and 
its  success  was  even  more  sudden  and  striking  than  that  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.'  It  was  speedily  translated  into 
Spanish,  both  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  also  into  German,  French, 
and  Italian ;  and  it  procured  for  its  author  the  rare  honour  of 
admission  into  the  Institute  of  Franca  The  companion  history  '  Tho 
Conquest  of  Peru,'  did  not  appear  until  1847.  It  has  fully  sustained 
the  high  character  of  its  author,  and  has  passed  through  nearly  as 
many  editions  as  the  previous  histories,  but  as  it  could  hardly  possess 
the  romantic  interest  of  the  '  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico '  it 
will  probably  not  rival  that  work  in  general  estimation  although  fully 
equal  to  it  in  historical  value. 

In  these  three  great  works  Mr.  Prescott  had  with  the  felicity  of 
genius  hit  upon  themes  remarkably  rich  in  themselves  and  admirably 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  powers.  For  his  crowning  work  he  chose  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  a  theme  in  many  respects  very 
different  from  the  othersj  but  one  calling  for  a  larger  and  more  oom- 
prehensive  treatment^  embracing  as  it  did  historical  characters  and 
events  which  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  New 
World  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  a  period  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  its  historical  events. 
For  this  important  undertaking  Mr.  Prescott  made  his  preparations 
with  characteristic  care,  deliberation,  and  comprehensiveness,  collect- 
ing for  it  authentic  materials  from  the  public  archives  of  almost  all 
the  great  European  capitals,  as  well  as  from  many  private  collections. 
Towards  the  end  of  1856  nearly  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
previous  history,  Mr.  Prescott  was  able  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  *  History  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,' 
and  again  to  achieve  a  great  and  unquestionable  success.  Of  the 
importance  of  the  addition  which  this  work  has  made  to  English 
historical  literature  there  is  but  one  opinion.  The  excellences  of  the 
author's  previous  works  are  all  here— the  picturesque  narrative,  the 
lucid  style,  the  generous  yet  judicial  spirit,  the  thorough  digestion 
and  scrupulous  iifting  of  the  materials, — often  not  only  contradictory 
in  themselves,  but  embarrassing  in  their  richness, — and  above  and  per- 
vading all,  the  thorough  integrity  of  purpose,  the  earnest  and  untiring 
pursuit  and  ever-present  love  of  truth,  which,  amid  his  many 
admirable  qualities,  is  that  which  is  perhaps  his  prime  characteristic 
as  a  historian. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  1856  Mr.  Prescott  published  an 
edition  of  Robertson's  *  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,* 
with  notes  and  a  valuable  supplement  containing  an  '  Account  of  the 
Emperor's  Life  after  his  Abdication.'     [See  Supplemeiit.] 

PRESTER  JO  AG,  *the  Priest  John,'  was  the  name  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign  who  was  said  to  live 
somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  This  report  appears  to  have 
originated  with  the  Nestorians  of  Mesopotamia,  whose  missionaries 
penetrated  into  Persia,  India,  and  Tartai^,  and  were  protected  by 
some  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  regions.  Oungh,  a  powerful  khan  of 
the  Keraltes,  or  Krit  Tartars,  in  the  llth  century  ruled  over  a  great 
part  of  Eastern  Tartary,  north  of  the  Chinese  wall  and  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  Amour.  His  r.  sidence  was  at  a  place  called  Karkorum. 
Some  of  tho  Mogul  khans,  and  among  the  rest  Temuain,  afterwards 
called  Gengis  Khan,  paid  allegiance  to  Oungh  Khan.  [Gbngis  Khak.I 
A  war  broke  out  however  between  Gengis  Khan  and  Oungh,  in  which 
Oie  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  his  life  in  1202.  Oungh  Khan 
was  reported  in  Europe  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  have  token  priests 
orders,  and  some  Nestorian  missionaries  fabricated  and  published 
letters  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  Loulji  TIJL  td 
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France,  tiie  emperor  of  ConataDtinople,  and  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
in  which  he  is  made  to  style  himself  John  the  High-Priest.  (Petis  de 
la  Croix,  <  Histoire  de  Gengis  Khan/) 

The  first  European  traveller  who  mentions  Preeter  John  was  a 
Frandsoan  friar,  oalled  John  Carpini,  who  was  seat,  in  1246,  nearly 
half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Oungh  Khan,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
on  a  mission  to  Batou  Khan,  the  son  of  Geogis,  to  induce  him  to 
restrain  the  Mongols  from  their  predatory  incursions  into  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  other  Christian  countries.  Carpini  did  not 
meet  with  the  Prester  John,  but  appears  to  have  supposed  that  he 
lited  somewhere  farther  to  the  eastward.  Several  years  after  Carpioi's 
journey,  another  Franciscan  monk,  oalled  Rubruquis,  was  sent  by 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  was  then  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1253-64,  as  a 
missionary  to  Tartaxy.  The  story  of  Preeter  John  was  the  cause  of 
the  mission.  Rubruquis,  after  great  difficulties  and  privations,  reached 
the  camp  of  Batou  Khan  in  Central  Tartary,  who  fonvaided  him 
across  the  deserts  to  the  court  of  Mangou,  the  great  khan  of  Kara- 
korum,  where  Rubruquis  found  no  Prester  John,  but  he  found  some 
Nestorian  priests,  as  well  as  some  Mohammedan  imaums,  with  whom 
he  hud  several  interviews,  which  however  he  acknowledges  were  to 
little  purpose,  as  the  parties  could  not  understand  each  other. 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Nestorians  had  greatly  exaggerated  their 
own  influence  in  Tartary,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  late  Oungh 
Khan,  who  appears  however  to  have  tolerated  and  even  enoooraged 
Christian  missionaries  in  his  dominions. 

Mangou  gave  Rubruquis  a  letter  for  the  king  of  France,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  his  return  home. 
On  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  Rubruquis  wrote  from  his  convent  at 
Acre  an  account  in  Latin  of  his  adventurous  journey,  whieh  he 
addressed  to  Louis,  who  had  returned  to  France.  This  curious  narra- 
tive is  written  with  much  simplicity  and  greater  veracity  than  that 
of  his  predecessor  Carpini  It  is  printed  in  Purchas*s  collection  of 
travels,  and  in  Bergeron's  '  Voyages  faits  en  Asie,  par  Benjamin  de 
Tudela,  Carpin,  Rubruquis,'  fto. 

The  existence  of  a  Christian  sovereign  in  Asia  called  Prester  John, 
continued  to  be  believed  in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
when  the  Portuguese,  having  reached  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  set  about  looking  for  Prester  John  in  that  country, 
bat  without  success,  though  they  found  a  community  of  Nestorian 
Christians  on  the  Coromandel  coast  At  last  Pedro  Covilham  hap- 
pened to  hear  that  there  was  a  Christian  prince  in  the  country  of  the 
Abessines,  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  concluded  that  this  must 
be  the  true  Prester  John,  fie  accordingly  went  thither  and  penetrated 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  HabbcBh,  who  was  then  in  8hoa.  It  must 
be  remarked  however  that  the  'negus'  or  king  of  Habbesh  had  never 
assumed  the  name  of  Prester  John. 

(Ludolf,  History  of  EthiopiOf  b.  xi ;  Tellez,  ffistoiia  Qeral  de 
Elhiopict,  b.  xi.) 

PRESTOK,  THOMAS,  was  a  master  of  arts  of  Cambridge  and  a 
fellow  of  King's  College ;  and  he  was  afterwards  created  a  doctor  of 
law  and  master  of  Trinity  HalL  In  1564  he  acted  with  great  applause 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Rightwise's  Latin  play  of  Dido.  About 
the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  he  wrote  '  A  Lamentable  Tragedy, 
mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth,  containing  the  life  of  Cambises  king  of 
Pereia,  &a,  and  last  of  all  his  odious  death  by  God's  justice  appointed : 
done  in  such  order  as  folio weth.'  This  rude  and  imperfect  old  piece 
is  curious  from  its  early  place  in  the  history  of  the  English  drama; 
but  its  tumidity  made  it  a  fair  mark  for  Falataff  in  proposing  to  be 
tragical  **  in  King  Cambyses'  vein/*  The  play  is  printed,  from  the 
undated  black  letter  edition,  in  Hawkins's  *  Origin  of  the  English 
Drama,'  1773.     He  was  bom  about  1537,  and  died  June  1,  1693. 

PRICE,  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Tynton  in  Gkmorganshire, 
February  28,  1723.  His  father  Rice  Price,  of  whose  second  marriage 
Richard  was  the  sole  ofTtspring,  was  a  rigid  Calvinistic  minister,  remark- 
able for  his  intolerance,  who  spared  no  pains  to  imbue  his  son  with 
sound  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Richard  however  began  early  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  free  opinion,  and  by  his  scruples  often  incurred  the 
anger  of  his  parent.  The  latter  died  in  1739,  and  by  his  will  the  bulk 
of  the  property,  which  appears  to  have  been  considerable^  came  into 
the  possession  of  one  son,  the  widow  and  six  other  children  being  left 
in  straitened  obcumstances  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance. 
The  widow  and  the  eldest  son  survived  this  event  only  a  few  months, 
and  shortly  after  Richard,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  resolved  on 
proceeding  to  London  in  the  hope  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  clerical 
profession.  The  heir  of  his  other's  fortune  provided  him  with  both 
horse  and  servant  as  far  as  Cardiff,  but  left  him  without  the  means 
of  performing  the  rest  of  the  journey  except  on  foot  or  in  a  waggon. 
His  education  during  his  father  s  lifetime  had  been  superintended  by 
several  dissenting  ministers,  and  on  reaching  the  metropolis,  he 
obtained,  through  the  interest  of  a  paternal  uncle,  admission  to  a 
diseenting  academy,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  in  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  theology.  In  1748  he  engaged  himself  as  chaplain 
and  companion  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Streathfield  of  Stoke  Newington. 
Here  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  ensuing  thirteen  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  engagement  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Streath- 
field,  who  left  him  some  small  property.  About  the  samo  time  his 
circumstances  were  further  improved  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and 
by  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  morning  preacher  at  Newington 


Green  Chapel.  He  married  in  1 757.  The  year  following  he  pablished 
his  <  Review  of  the  principal  Questione  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,' 
8vo,  Lend.,  1758  and  1787,  a  work  which,  though  designated  by 
Brown  as  **  very  elaborate,  very  tedious,  but  not  very  clear,"  seems 
to  have  established  his  reputation  as  a  metaphysician  and  moralist. 
In  1767  he  was  applied  to  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  legal  profession  for  his  opiaion  oi  a  plan  whieh  they  contem- 
plated adopting  in  order  to  secure  an  annuity  to  their  surviving 
widows.  This  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  character  of  the 
principles  upon  which  many  similar  societiee  had  been  already  insti- 
tuted, and  induoed  him  to  write  his  *  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Pay- 
ments,* 8vo,  Lond.,  1760,  the  publication  of  which  was  the  almost 
immediate  eause  of  the  dissolution  of  several  of  those  societies,  and 
the  beneficial  modification  of  others.  It  has  since  passed  through  five 
editions;  the  last  Is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan,  in  2  vols.,  8vo, 
Lond.,  1803. 

In  1776  appeared  his  '  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Justice 
and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America.'  Bo  highly  was  this  work  appre- 
ciated by  the  advocates  of  American  independence,  that  an  application 
was  made  to  the  author  to  permit  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition, 
which  he  readily  Conceded.  In  a  few  months  nearly  60,000  copies 
are  said  to  have  been  disposed  of,  and  among  the  many  congratulatory 
addresses  which  he  received  on  the  occasion,  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don testified  their  "  approbation  of  his  principles  and  the  high  sense 
they  entertained  of  the  eicellence  of  his  observations  on  the  justice 
and  policy  of  the  war  with  America,"  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold 
box  inclosing  the  freedom  of  the  dty.  Two  years  later  (1778)  the 
American  Congress,  through  their  commissioners.  Dr.  Franklin  and 
others,  communicated  to  him  their  desire  to  consider  him  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  receive  his  assistance  in  regulating  their 
finances,  assuring  him  that,  in  the  event  of  his  deeming  it  expedient 
to  remove  with  his  family  to  America  for  that  purpose,  a  liberal  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  requiting  his  services.  This  invitation  was 
declined,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  ill-qualified  to  render  the  assist- 
ance sought,  his  connections  with  this  country,  and  his  fast  advance- 
ment into  the  evening  of  life ;  adding,  that  he  looked  to  the  United 
States  as  being  then  the  hope  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  refuge  of 
mankind. 

Dr.  Price  died  in  London  in  1791,  survivmg  but  few  years  his  wife 
and  several  of  his  most  eminent  and  intimate  friends,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Howard, 
the  philanthropist,  and  Dr.  Franklin.  During  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life  he  suffered  severely  from  an  affection  of  the  bladder.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1769 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  through  the  iDStrumentality  of  his 
fiends,  and  apparently  without  their  intentions  having  been  previously 
made  known  to  him.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  considered  that  the  Scriptures  authorised  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  state  of  action  or  perception  between  death  and  the 
eternal  judgment  Dra.  Priestley  and  Price,  notwithstanding  theur 
frequent  controversies,  were  always  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship, 
and  Dr.  Priestley  presched  a  highly  eulogistic  funeriil  sermon  on  his 
death.  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the '  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D.D.,  by  William  Morgan,  F.R.a,' 
London,  1815,  8vo.,  from  which  this  notice  has  been  principally 
drawn. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Price  not  already  referred  to  are— 1,  'Four  Dis- 
sertations on  Providence,  Prayer,  the  State  of  Virtuous  Men  after 
Death,  and  Christianity,'  8vo,  1766-68 ;  2,  *  The  Nature  and  Dignity 
of  the  Human  Soul/  8vo,  1766;  8,  *An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the 
subject  of  the  National  Debt,'  8vo,  1772-74  ;  4, '  An  Essay  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Population  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Morgan 
on  Annuities,'  8vo,  1779;  5,*  The  Vanity,  Misery,  and  Infamy  of 
Knowledge  without  suitable  Practice,'  8vo,  1779 ;  6, '  An  Essay  on  the 
Population  of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,'  8vo, 
1780 ;  7,  'The  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances  at  signing  the 
Preliminary  Artidea  of  Peace  in  January  1783,'  8vo,  1783;  8,  •Post- 
script to  same,'  8vo,  1784;  9,  'Observations  on  the  Importance  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Means  of  making  it  Useful  to  the  World,' 
8vo,  1784 ;  10,  *  A  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Countiy,'  8vo,  1789- 
90 ;  11,  'Britain's  Happiness  and  its  full  Possession  of  Civil  and  Reli- 
Spous  Liberty  briefiy  stated  and  proved,'  8vo,  1791 ;  12,  Sermons, 
namely,  'Fast  Sermons,'  1759-79-81,  &c. ;  'Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects,* 8vo,  1786,  1816;  'Sermons  on  the  Christian  Doctrine/  8vo, 
1787 :  18, '  On  the  Expectations  of  Lives,  the  Increase  of  Mankind, 
the  influence  of  great  towns  on  Population,  and  particularljr  of  the 
state  of  London,  with  respect  to  healthfulness  and  number  of  inhabit- 
ants,' Phil.  Trans.,  1769 ;  14, '  On  the  Insalubrity  of  Marshy  Situations,' 
lb.,  1774;  15,  'On  the  Difference  between  the  Duration  of  Human 
Life  in  Town  and  in  Country  Parishes  and  Villages,'  lb.,  1775 ;  16 
'Short  and  Easy  Theorems  for  finding  in  all  cases  the  difference 
between  the  values  of  Annuities  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly, 
and  monthly,'  lb.,  1776 ;  17, '  On  the  Proper  Method  of  CAlculating 
the  Value  of  Reversions  depending  on  Survivorship,'  lb.,  1790 ;  18, 
'  On  the  Effect  of  the  Aberration  of  Light  on  the  Time  of  the  Transit 
of  Venus  over  the  Sun's  Disk,'  lb.,  1790.  The  '  Transactions '  of  the 
year  1763  contain  an  essay  on  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  thf^ory 
of  probabilitiesi  which,  uiough  not  entirely  the  work  of  Dr.  Price 
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requires  to  be  noticed  under  the  preaent  article.  The  problem  was — 
'  Given  the  number  of  timea  an  unknown  event  has  happened  and 
failed;  required  the  chance  that  the  probability  of  its  happening  in 
a  single  trial  lies  somewhere  between  any  two  degrees  of  probability 
that  can  be  named/  and  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  theory  termed 
*  inverse  probabilities/  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  this  problem,  since  it  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  that  was  answered,  and,  notwithstanding  its  practical  utility, 
no  successful  attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  answer  it  Dr. 
Price  found  a  solution  in  an  unfinished  state  among  the  manuscripte 
of  the  then  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bayes,  F.RS.,  and  his  chief  merit  consisted 
in  immediately  appreciating  its  importence,  and  directing  his  mind  to 
ito  improvement  and  extension.  A  supplement  to  the  solution  was 
mserted  by  Dr.  Price  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  following  year, 
shortly  after  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society.  It  was 
in  the  above  paper  that  the  importont  theorem  was  first  announced, 
namely,  that  the  probability  in  favour  of  an  hypothesis  is  propor- 
tional to  the  probability  which  that  hypothesis  gives  to  observed  evento 
(Lacroix,  *  Traits  des  Prob./  p.  149,  third  edition) ;  but  as  Mr.  Lub- 
bock, in  bis  '  Essay  on  Probability,'  published  in  the  '  library  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge/  observes,  either  Bayes  or  Price  appears  to  have 
oonfounded  the  chance  of  the  probability  of  the  evente  happening 
being  comprised  within  the  proposed  Umite,  with  the  probability 
itself. 

PRICE,  THOMAS^  THE  REV.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Welsh  scholars  of  his  age,  was  bom  on  the  second  of  October  1787  at 
Pencaerelin,  in  the  parish  of  Uanafan  Fawr,  near  Builth,  in  Brecknock- 
shire. His  father,  the  Rev.  Rice  Price,  had  originally  been  a  stone- 
mason, but  having  at  the  age  of  seyenteen  formed  an  attachment  to 
Mary  Bower,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  olergymen,  had  acquired 
by  incessant  diligence  and  frugality  the  means  of  attending  the  coUege- 
Bohool  at  Brecknock,  and  finally  obtained  ordination  from  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  and  in  1784  the  hand  he  sought,  after  a  courtehip  of 
twenty  years.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  afterwaixls  to  be  presented  to 
three  livings,  but  his  income,  like  that  of  some  other  Welsh  pluraliste, 
was  never  believed  to  exceed  fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  had  two  sons, 
both  of  whom  were  brought  up  to  the  church ;  the  elder  tekiug  his 
degree  at  Oxford,  while  the  second,  Thomas,  was  obliged  to  finish  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Brecknock.  Welsh  was  the  language  the  two 
boys  heard  constantly  in  the  family,  English  they  acquired  at  their 
second  school,  the  elements  of  Lfatin  and  Qreek  were  learned  subse- 
quently, and  from  some  French  officers,  who  were  prisoners  of  war  at 
Brecknock,  Thomas  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French.  In 
1812  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1825  after  performing  for  thirteen 
years  the  duties  of  various  curacies  near  Crickhowel,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Cwmdu.  This  was  his  last  preferment  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  his  professional  labours,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  voluntary  pursuite.  Mr.  Piice  carved  in  wood,  modelled  in  wax 
and  cork,  etehed  with  some  skill,  could  play  on  the  Welsh  harp  by 
ear,  and  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a  harp  from  his  own  design  to 
the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1843.  He  made  a  great  number 
of  drawings,  some  of  which  were  engraved  as  early  as  1809,  in  bis 
friend  Theophilus  Jones's  '  History  of  Brecknockshire.'  He  was  a  great 
promoter  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or  meetings  for  the  cultivation  of  Welsh 
poetry,  literature,  and  music,  and  frequently  bore  o£f  the  prizes.  He 
was  looked  up  to  by  most  of  bis  countrymen  with  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration as  an  accomplished  champion  of  his  country's  language  and  litera- 
ture. His  health  began  to  fail  somewhat  early,  and  he  di^  at  Cwmdu 
on  the  7th  of  November  1848. 

The  best  of  his  English  works  are  collected  in  the  *  Literary  Remains 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Jane  Williams, 
Ysgafell,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Llandovery,  1854-55.  The  first  volume  ooutains 
an  account  of  a  'Tour  through  Britteny/  made  in  the  summer  of 
1829,  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style,  and  peculiarly  interestmg 
as  containing  the  observations  of  one  familiar  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  Wales  on  the  kindred  language  and  literature  of  Brittany. 
'An  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient 
Literature  in  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Gktelio  Languages ;'  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Influence  which  the  Welsh  Traditions  have  had  on  the  Literature 
of  Europe;'  'A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Wales  from  the  time  of  Qrufiydd  ap  Cynan  and  Meilyr  (in  the  eleventh 
century)  to  that  of  Sir  Gruffydd  Llwyd  and  Gwilym  Ddu '  (in  the  foui^ 
teenth),  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume.  The  second  is 
entirely  occupied  with  Miss  Williams's  memoir,  which  is  enlivened 
with  some  interesting  correspondence,  and  presente  the  fullest  picture 
that  has  yet  been  drawn  of  a  Welsh  literary  life.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Price's  literary  labours  were  in  his  native  language:  he 
was  a  contributor  to  fifteen  Welsh  periodicals,  for  one  or  the  other  of 
which  he  made  it  a  rule  to  write  an  article  onoe  a  month,  and  under 
such  a  variety  of  signatures,  that  it  would  now  be  impracticable  to 
form  a  collection  of  the  whole.  His  favourite  signature  however  was 
•Camhuanawc'  ('Man  of  the  Sunny  Mound'),  which  was  familiarly 
known  to  every  magazine-reader  in  Wales.  His  great  work  in  Welsh 
was  the '  Hanes  Cymru  a  chenedl  y  Cymry  6r  Cynoesoedd  hyd  at 
Parwolaeth  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd'  (*  History  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
Nation  from  the  Early  Ages  to  the  Death  of  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd'), 
when  the  country  was  united  with  England.  It  was  published  in 
numbers,  sometimes  with  long  intervals,  the  first  of  the  fourteen  of 


which  it  consisted  appearing  in  1836  and  the  last  in  1842,  the  whole 
forming  a  volume  of  about  800  pages.  It  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  the  best  history  of  Wales  extant  in  any  language, 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  translation  has  yet  appeared  in 
English.  The  omission  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  com- 
plaint which  Mr.  Price  was  accustomed  to  make  "  of  the  extmordinazy 
neglect  of  Welsh  literature  and  total  ignoranoe  of  British  history 
prevailing  in  England,  and  the  consequent  contempt  evinced  by  the 
English  tor  everything  relating  to  Wales,  in  oontnidistinction  to  the 
high  appreciation  of  Welsh  litfrature  shown  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  the  superior  knowledge  and  desire  for 
information  on  all  subjecte  connected  with  the  principality  by  Qerman 
scholars." 

On  the  subject  of  his  native  language  Mr.  Price  was  so  enthusiastie 
that  his  feelings  sometimes  outran  his  judgment  At  the  Eisteddfod 
at  Welshpool,  in  1824,  he  exclaims,  in  an  oration  in  the  Welsh 
language,  "  We  are  told  our  language  cannot  last ;  but  let  them 
inform  us  what  language  will  last,  and  we  will  instantly  adopt  it 
When  we  are  chafed  and  goaded  to  it — when  we  are  tannted  with  the 
extinction  of  our  native  tongue^  shall  we  not  reply  1  shall  we  not  say 
that  we  likewise  perceive  the  seeds  of  decay  in  the  English  1  Who 
can  tell  but  that  when  the  present  English  sleeps  with  the  Latin,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  Norman-French,  the  acceute  of  our  mountain  tons^ue 
may  yet  rouse  some  remains  of  the  Britons  to  patriotism  and  glory.*' 
Most  Englishmen,  we  believe,  who  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
English  language  in  Wales,  have  supported  the  measure  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  supposed  superior  duration  in  the  future,  but  of  ito 
evident  superior  usefulness  in  the  present 

A  notion  of  Mr.  Price's,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  attached  con- 
siderable importance,  was,  after  communicating  it  to  the  '  Athenaeum' 
and  the  '  AlUemeine  Zeitnng/  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  publi- 
cation, '  The  Geographical  Progress  of  Empire  and  Civilisation'  (Llan- 
dovery, 1847-48).  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  '  westward 
progress  of  empire,'  which  the  Americans  are  so  fond  of  quoting  from 
Bishop  Berkeley's  fine  stanzas ;  but  Mr.  Price  fancied  he  had  made  a 
discovery,  "  that  the  average  rate  of  progress  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  which  is  50  seconds  and 
a  fraction  in  a  year,  or  a  degree  in  72  years,  something  short  of  a 
British  mile,  subject  to  periodical  reterdations  and  accelerations.** 
"The  focus,  or  pole,  was  in  1847,"  according  to  his  speculations, 
"located.in  the  northern  portion  of  this  island,  near  the  Frith  of  Forth 
in  Scotland,  moving  iu  the  direction  of  the  Solway  Frith  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  a  year."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Price's  works  are  more  remark- 
able for  vigour,  animation,  and  learning,  than  for  sound  judgment 

PRICE,  SIR  UVEDALE,  was  bom  in  1747,  of  an  ancient  Welsh 
family,  which  had  settled  at  Foxley  in  Herefordshire  some  years  pre- 
viously. In  1761  his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  his  estates.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1780  he  published  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  of  Pausanias  of '  An  Account  of  the  Stotues,  Pictures, 
and  Temples  in  Greece.'  Hia  next  work,  and  the  one  on  which  his 
repuUtion  chiefly  rests,  was  '  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful ;  and  on  \he  Use  of  Studying 
Pictures  for  the  Purpose  of  Improving  Real  Landscape,'  first  published 
in  1794.  A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1796,  and  a  third,  consider- 
ably enlarged,  in  2  vols,  in  1797  and  1798.  It  was  principally  confined 
to  the  department  of  landscape  gardening,  and  developed  a  purer  and 
more  cultivated  taste  than  that  introduced  by  the  practice  of  Brown 
and  Repton,  who  were  then  iu  fashion  as  layers-out  of  grounds.  The 
publication  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Kepton,  to  whose 
letter  he  replied  at  some  length  in  '  A  Lietter  to  H.  Repton,  Esq.,  on 
the  Application  of  the  Practice  as  well  as  the  Principles  of  Landscape 
Painting  to  Landscape  Gardening/  issued  in  1795.  He  also  published 
iu  1801  '  A  Dialogue  on  the  Distinct  Character  of  the  Picturesque  and 
Beautiful,  in  Answer  to  t^e  Objections  of  Mr.  [Payne]  Knight,  prefaced 
by  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Beauty ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Ideas  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Burke  upon  that  subject.'  A  new  edition  of 
these  works,  collected  in  one  volume,  was  published  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder 
in  1842.  In  1797  Mr.  Price  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  ThoughU 
on  thfi  Defence  of  Property;'  and  in  1798  'Two  Appendixes  to  an 
Essay  on  Designs  in  Gardening,  by  George  Mason.'  In  1827  'An 
Essay  on  the  Modern  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages* 
was  published  by  him  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  pronunciation  taught  in  our  educational  esteblishmento  is  altogether 
erroneous.  In  this  work  he  says  he  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Knight 
and  of  Dr.  Parr.  In  1828  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  on  September 
11,  1829,  he  died  at  his  residence  at  Foxley. 

PRICHARD,  JAMES  COWLES,  an  eminent  ethnologist^  was  bom 
at  Ross  in  Herefordshire  in  the  year  1785.  He  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh.  He 
chose  for  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis  the  physical  history  of 
mankind.  This  seems  to  have  determined  the  current  of  his  thoughta 
throughout  life,  for  he  subsequently  became  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  most  laborious  ethnologists  of  his  day.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Bristol,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Clifton  Dispensary  and  Si  Peter's  Hospital  He  also  had  a  private 
dispensary,  to  which  he  devoted  considerable  attention.  Although 
much  engaged  with  his  professional  duties,  he  still  kept  the  subject  of 
lus  inaugural  thesis  before  his  mind,  and  in  1813  he  published  hia 
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'  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.'  This  work,  which 
was  originally  published  in  one  volume,  reached  a  second  edition  in 
two  Yolumes  in  1826,  and  a  thu'd  edition  was  finished  in  1849, 
extending  to  five  volumes.  From  the  period  of  the  first  publication  of 
this  work  it  took  the  first  rank  amoogst  ethnological  works,  and  the 
last  edition  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  systematic  work  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  upon  the  physical  history  of  man.  Dr.  Prichard, 
whilst  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail 
himself  of  the  study  of  philology  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  history 
of  the  various  races  of  men.  His  contributions  to  ethnology  took  a 
variety  of  forms.  In  1832  he  read  an  elaborate  paper  to  the  British 
Association,  then  assembled  in  Bristol, '  On  the  Application  of  Philo- 
logical and  Physical  Researches  to  the  History  of  the  Human  Species.' 
In  1843  he  published  a  more  popular  resum^  of  his  labours  on  the 
physical  history  of  man  under  the  title  of '  The  Natural  History  of 
Man.'  A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1845,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages.  He  has  likewise 
written  many  papers  and  minor  works  on  the  same  subject.  In 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  is  a 
paper '  On  the  Crania  of  the  Laplanders  and  Finlanders.'  He  also 
published  a  work  '  On  the  Eflstern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Language,'  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  relatiom  between  tbe  Celtic  language  and 
the  great  group  of  Indo-Qermanic  languages  derived  from  the  east. 
Another  work  also  arose  out  of  his  ethnological  researches,  which  was 
entitled  an  '  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology.' 

Although  thus  occupied  with  a  great  and  important  department  of 
science,  Dr.  Prichard  was  not  inattentive  to  professional  studies.  His 
ethnological  and  philological  reading  naturally  led  him  to  contemplate 
man  psychologically,  and  we  find  him  addressing  himself  successfully 
to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  results  of  its  deranged 
condition  on  the  mind  of  man.  In  1822  he  published  a  work  on  '  The 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.'  This  was  followed  by  a  '  Treatise  on 
Insanity.'  In  this  work  he  displayed  great  power  in  analysing  mental 
phenomena,  and  speedily  became  recoguised  as  one  of  the  first  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  of  mental  derangement.  He  was  appointed  visiting 
physician  to  the  Gloucestei  shire  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  subsequently 
published  a  work  *  On  the  Different  Forms  of  Insanity  in  Relation  to 
Jurisprudence.'  His  labours  connected  with  insanity  led  to  his 
appointment  as  one  of  tbe  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  in  1845.  On  this 
occasion  he  removed  from  Bristol  to  London,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  hb  death.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned.  Dr. 
Prichard  enlai^ed  an  essay  which  he  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Bristol  into  a  work  entitled  'A  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Vital  Principle.*  He  was  also  an  extensiye  contributor  to  the 
'  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine.'  He  was  made  M.D.  of  Oxford 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  chan- 
cellor of  that  university.  He  was  president  during  one  session  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  now  the  Bristol  Medical 
Association.  He  was  president  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  pub- 
lished an  anniversary  address  delivered  before  that  society.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  other  scientific 
societies  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  He  died  in  London, 
December  22,  1848,  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism  complicated  with 
pericarditis. 

PRIDEAUX,  HUMPHREY,  was  bom  at  Padstow  in  Cornwall, 
May,  8, 1648,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  well  know  in  that 
county.  He  was  sent  to  school  first  to  Liskeard,  then  to  Bodmin,  and 
was  removed  thence  to  Westminster,  to  be  placed  under  Dr.  Busby. 
Here  he  was  soon  chosen  king's  scholar,  and  after  three  years  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  student  in  1668. 
He  commenced  B.  A  in  1672,  and  shortly  after,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Fell,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  historian  Lucius  Floras.  He 
took  his^  degree  of  M.A.  in  1676,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published, 
by  appointment  of  the  university,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel 
Marbles  with  a  comment,  in  one  vol,  folio,  under  the  title  of  *  Marmora 
Oxoniensia  ex  Arundellianis,  Seldenianip,  alii«que  conflata,  cum  per- 
petuo  Commentario,'  of  which  a  corrected  edition  was  published  in 
1782  by  Michael  Maittaire.  In  1679  Prideaux  was  presented  by  lord- 
chancellor  Finch  to  the  rectory  of  St  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  in  the 
same  year,  being  appointed  Dr.  Busby's  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ 
Church,  he  published  two  tracts  of  Maimonides  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion and  notes.  In  1681  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  made  B.D.,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Bladen  with  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  proceeded  D.D.  in  1686,  and  having  exchanged  his  living  of  Bladen 
for  that  of  Baham  in  Norfolk,  he  went  to  settle  upon  his  prebend  in 
Norwich.  Here  he  became  engaged  in  some  severe  contests  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  his  work 
'  The  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  made  out' 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
James  IL  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
1688  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and,  not  without 
due  consideration,  he  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  acted  up  to  them  faithfully,  but  he  always  looked  upon  the 
non-jurors  as  honest  men,  and  treated  them  with  kindness  and  respect. 
The  next  four  or  five  years  he  spent  at  the  parsonage  of  Saham,  and 
exerted  himself  tp  the  utmost  in  discharging  his  parochial  and  archi- 
diaconal  duties.    While  the  sees  of  the  non-juring  bishops  were  filling 


up,  without  the  knowledge  or  desire  of  Dr.  Prideaux  the  bishops  of 
London  and  St  Asaph  earnestly  recommended  him  for  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  but  the  recommendation  did  not  succeed,  and  Dr.  Moor  was 
appointed.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pocock  in  1691,  the  profeesorship 
of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  was  offered  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  who  declined  it 
In  1694  be  resigned  his  living  at  Saham,  and  in  1696  he  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Trowse  near  Norwich.  He  published  in  3697  his 
*  Life  of  Mahomet,'  of  which  three  editions  were  sold  off  the  first  year. 
In  1702  Dr.  Prideaux  was  made  dean  of  Norwich  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Henry  Fairfax.  On  the  translation  of  Dr.  Moor  from  Norwich  to 
Ely,  in  1707,  Prideaux  was  advised  and  encouraged  to  apply  for  the 
vacant  see,  but  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  seek  for  such  advance- 
ment This  year  he  published  '  Directions  to  Churchwardens,'  a  work 
which  has  often  been  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  corrected 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  London,  1833.  In  1710  appeared  Dr. 
Prideaux's  work  upon  '  Ty thes,'  1  voL  8vo,  which  he  had  projected  in 
4  vols.,  but  his  plan  was  defeated  by  "  the  oahunitous  distemper  of  the 
stone,"  to  use  his  own  language;  and  this  year  he  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Trowse.  His  disease  was  the  occasion  of  much  suffering 
and  it  entirely  disabled  him  from  public  duties.  But  he  still  pursued 
his  private  studies,  and  at  length,  in  1715,  he  brought  out  the  first 
part  of  his  principal  work,  the  *  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,'  and  the  second  part  in  1717,  folio.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  books  in  the  English  language^ 
and  it  has  still  a  peculiar  vidue  among  several  mors  recent  works  of  a 
similar  design.  It  was  the  last  work  that  he  publinhed.  His  strength 
had  been  long  declining,  and  he  died  November  1,  1724,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  Norwich  cathedral  About 
three  years  before  bis  death  he  presented  his  collection  of  Oriental 
books,  more  than  800  in  number,  to  the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Several  posthumous  tracts  and  letters,  with  a  *Life  of 
Dr.  Prideaux,'  the  author  of  which  is  not  named,  were  published 
in  1748,  8vo.  Dr.  Prideaux  was  a  man  of  varied  and  solid  learning, 
and  of  great  moral  worth  and  ardent  piety. 

PRIDEAUX,  JOHN,  an  English  bishop,  was  bom  at  Stowford, 
near  Ivy  bridge  in  Devonshire,  September  17th,  1578.  His  father, 
being  in  humble  circumstances,  and  having  a  lai^e  family,  could  give 
him  only  a  common  education.  While  yet  in  his  boyhood  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  ofllce  of  parish-clerk  at  Ugborow,  a  neighbouring 
village,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  to  his  failure  he  used  to  attribute 
hia  elevated  position  in  after-life.  He  was  then  noticed  by  a  lady  of 
the  parish,  who  maintained  him  at  school  till  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  then  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a 
poor  scholar  at  Exeter  College^  in  1596  :  he  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1602,  being  then  RA.  In  the  following  year 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  having  become  noted  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  divinity,  as  well  as  his  great  learning  in  general,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  his  college  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Holland 
in  1612.  In  1615  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  then  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  He  afterwards  held  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor  for  several  yearsi  "In  the  rectorship  of  his  college," 
says  Wood,  *'he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  his  gentle 
government  and  fatherly  instruction,  that  it  flourished  more  than  any 
house  in  the  university  with  scholars,  as  well  of  great  as  of  mean 
birth ;  as  also  with  many  foreigners  that  came  purposely  to  sit  at 
his  feet  to  gain  instruction."  He  no  less  distinguished  himself  in  the 
divinity  chair,  which  he  occupied  twenty-six  years.  In  1611,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  on  account  of  his  adherence  to 
the  king  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable.  He 
became  so  impoverished  as  to  be  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  and  so 
was,  as  Dr.  Gauden  says,  '  Yerus  librorum  helluo.'  "  Having,"  con- 
tinues Wood,  "first  by  indefatigable  studies  digested  his  excellent 
library  into  his  mind,  he  was  after  forced  again  to  devour  all  his  books 
with  his  teeth,  turning  them  by  a  miraculous  faith  and  patience  into 
bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he  left  no  legacy  but 
pious  poverty,  Ood's  blessing,  and  a  father's  prayer."  He  died  of  a 
fever,  at  Bredon  in  Worcester,  July  29, 1650. 

Tbe  works  of  Bishop  Prideaux  were  numerous,  and  mostly  written 
in  Latin,  upon  grammar,  logic,  theology,  and  other  subjects.  ^  Wood 
describes  him  as  "  a  plentiful  fountain  of  all  sort  of  learning,  an 
excellent  linguist,  a  person  of  a  prodigious  memory,  and  so  profound 
a  divine,  that  he  was  called  '  Columna  fidei  orthodoxss,  ingens  scholss 
et  academic  oraoulum,' "  Ac.  Though  he  died  before  the  publication  of 
the  London  Polyglott,  he  was  well  known  to  the  editor  Brian  Walton, 
who  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the  nicer  i>oints  of  Hebrew  criticism, 
in  vindicating  the  Polyglott  from  certain  caVils  that  had  been  raised 
against  it. 

Bishop  Prideaux  had  a  son  named  Matthias,  who  was  born  in  1622, 
and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1646.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Exeter 
College.  After  his  death,  in  1648,  was  published,  in  small  4to,  a 
work  of  his  entitled  '  An  essay  and  compendious  Introduction  for  read- 
ing all  sorts  of  Histories,'  with  a  '  Synopsis  of  Coundle,'  added  by  hia 
father.  This  book  was  several  times  reprinted,  but  it  would  now 
probably  be  thought  more  curious  than  useful,  though  it  might  furnish 
some  valuable  hints  to  persons  engaged  in  teaching. 

PRIESSNITZ,  TINCENZ,  the  founder  of  Hydropathy,  or  Watei^ 
Cure  (Was8erheilkande)|  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  October  1799,  aft 
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Gr&fenberg,  in  Austrian  Sileria,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer.  He 
received  only  a  small  amount  of  ordmary  education  at  the  town-school 
of  Freiwaldau;  for  his  elder  brother  having  died,  and  his  father 
become  blind,  he  was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  assist  his  mother  in 
managing  and  workiug  the  farm.  He  continued  in  this  employment 
several  years ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was  taking  some  sacks  of  barley 
to  the  fields  for  sowing,  the  horse  became  restive,  seised  Priessnitz 
with  its  teeth,  threw  him  down,  and  dragging  the  loaded  cart  oyer 
him,  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  A  medical  man,  atter  examining  him, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  injuries  euatained  were  so  great  that, 
even  if  he  recovered,  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life.  Priessnitz  how- 
ever, by  placing  bis  body  in  a  certain  position,  which  allowed  him  to 
expand  his  chest  to  the  utmost  extent,  replaced  his  ribs,  and  by  the 
free  use  of  cold  water  kept  down  inflammation ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  bis  work.  The  process  of  cure  by 
cold  water,  which  had  been  so  beneficial  in  his  own  case,  was  success- 
fully us«d  in  other  cases  of  inflammatory  disorder.  HIb  reputation 
gradually  extended ;  he  studied  medical  books,  formed  a  sort  of  sys- 
tem of  medical  treatment,  established  cold-water  baths  at  Grafenberg, 
and  about  the  year  1826  patients  began  to  resort  to  him  from  distant 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1829  his  system  may  be  eaid  to  have  been  in 
fall  operation,  and  from  the  1st  of  January  of  that  year  till  the  1st  of 
January  1844  the  number  of  his  patients  had  amounted  to  8573.  The 
total  number  of  his  patients  in  1843  was  1050,  and  the  number  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  generally  present  at  Griifenberg  was  about  860. 
No  particle  of  medicine,  vegetable  or  mineral,  no  tonic,  no  stimulant, 
no  emetic,  no  purgative,  was  ever  administered  in  any  form  whatever. 
No  bleeding,  blistering,  or  leeching  was  employed,*  Water  variously 
applied,  externally  as  well  as  internally,  the  process  of  sweating,  fresh 
air,  out  door  exercise,  plain  diet,  regulated  clothing,  early  hours,  and 
cheerful  society,  constituted  the  only  remedies.  This  system  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  till  the  death  of  Priessnitz,  which 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  November  1851,  at  Grafenberg.  The  disease 
of  which  he  died  is  stated  to  have  heen  dropsy  on  the  chest.  Hydro- 
pathic establishments  are  now  in  operation  in  various  places  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Priessnitz  did  not  write  any  medical  work  himself,  but  accounts  of 
his  system  have  been  published  in  Gorman  and  English.  Captaiu 
K.  T.  Claridge  in  1849  published  *  The  Water-Cure,  or  Hydropathy,  as 
practised  by  Vincent  Priessnitz,  at  Graefenberg,  Silesia,  Austria,'  8vo, 
London ;  and  *  Every  Man  his  own  Doctor :  the  Cold  Water,  Tepid 
Water,  and  Friction  Cures,  as  applicable  to  every  Disease  to  which  the 
Human  Frame  is  subject,  and  alao  to  the  Cure  of  Diseases  in  Horses 
and  Cattle,'  8vo,  London. 

( Vincenz  Priessnitz^  eine  Lebentheickreibung,  von  Dr.  J.  E.  M.  Selicger, 
12mo,  Vienna,  1852.) 

PRIESTLKY,  JOSEPH,  the  son  of  Jonas  Priestley,  a  cloth-dresser 
at  Biratal-Fieldhead,  near  Leeds,  was  born  at  FieKihead,  on  the  18th 
of  March  1783,  old  style.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  six  years  of 
sge,  he  was  adopted  by  a  paternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Eeighley,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  a  free  grammar-school  in  the  neighbourliood,  where  he 
was  taught  the  Latin  language  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek.  His 
vacations  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a  dissenting 
nnnister ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  some  proficiency  in  this  language 
he  commenced  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Chaldee,  8yriac, 
and  Arabic.  In  the  mathematics  he  received  some  instiniction  from 
Mr.  Haggerstone,  who  had  been  educated  under  Maclaurin.  From  his 
habits  of  application  and  attachment  to  theological  inquiries,  his  aunt 
early  entertained  hopes  of  his  becoming  a  miniater.  Ill  health  how- 
ever led  him  to  abandon  for  awhile  his  classical  studies  and  apply 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  We  learn  from  his  own  statement 
that  his  constitution,  always  far  from  robust,  had  beeu  injured  by  a 
«  consumptive  tendency,  or  rather  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  the  conse- 
quence of  improper  conduct  when  at  school,  being  often  violently 
heated  with  exercise,  and  as  often  imprudently  chilled  by  bathing, 
&c."  Without  the  aid  of  a  master,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  Frencb,  Italian,  and  German.  With  the  return  of  health  his 
earlier  occupations  were  resumed,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (1752) 
he  entered  the  Disseutmg  academy  at  Daventry  (afterwards  Coward 
College,  and  now  incorporated  with  Now  College,  London),  conducted 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ashworth,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 
His  parmts  were  both  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  as  also  was  his 
aunt,  who  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  importance 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  As  however  differences  of  opinion  on 
doctrinal  points  were  not  with  her  sufficient  groimd  for  rejecting  the 
society  of  those  whom  she  believed  to  bo  virtuous  and  enlightened, 
her  house  became  the  resort  of  many  ministers  and  clergymen  whose 
views  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  those  of  Calvin.  lu  their  dis- 
cussions young  Priestley  took  considerable  interest,  and  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  leading  him  to  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  rested  his 
own  belief.  Before  the  age  of  nineteen  he  styles  himself  rather  a 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  though  he  addei, «« I  had  by  no 
means  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  that  of  the  Atonement." 
Before  leaving  home  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  admitted  a  com- 
municant in  the  Calvinistic  congre^zation  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  with  his  aunt;  but  the  minister  having  elicited 


from  his  replies  that  he  entertained  doubts  relative  to  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  and  the  eternity  of  punishment,  his  admission  was 
refused. 

On  reaching  the  academy  he  found  the  professors  and  students 
about  equally  divided  upon  most  questions  which  were  deemed  of 
much  importance,  such  as  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of  the  soul, 
ftc.,  and  all  the  articles  of  theological  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  which 
thus  became  topics  of  animated  and  frequent  discussion.  The  spirit 
of  controversy  thus  excited  was  in  some  measure  fostered  by  the  plan 
for  regulating  their  studies,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  which  speci- 
fied certain  works  on  both  sides  of  every  question  which  the  students 
were  required  to  peruse  and  form  an  abridgement  of  for  their  future 
use.  Before  the  lapse  of  many  months  he  conceived  himself  called 
upon  to  renounce  the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  meta- 
physical opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth,  and  thus,  l-e 
himself  observes,  *'  I  came  to  embrace  what  is  generally  called  the 

heterodox  side  of  the  question  : but  notwithstanding  the 

great  freedom  of  our  debate.**,  the  extreme  of  heresy  among  us  was 
Arianism,  and  all  of  us,  I  believe,  left  the  academy  with  a  belief, 
more  or  less  qualified,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement"  During 
his  residence  at  the  academy  he  composed  the  first  part  of  his  '  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  published  in  1772;  the 
remuning  three  parts  appeared  in  1778-74. 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  1755  he  became  minister  to  a  small 
congregation  at  Needham-Market  in  Suffolk,  at  an  average  salary  of 
80^  per  annum.  To  increase  his  income,  he  circulated  proposals  for 
teaching  the  classics,  mathematics,  jtc,  for  half-a-guinea  a  quarter,  and 
to  board  his  pupils  for  12  guineas  a  year.  Finding  these  produced  no 
effect,  and  that  his  congrfgation,  on  becoming  acquainted  w^ith  his 
opinions,  were  gradually  forsaking  him,  which  however  mny  be  in 
some  measure  ascribed  to  an  increasing  impediment  in  his  speech,  he 
quitted  Needham  in  1758,  for  a  similar  but  temporary  engagement  at 
Nautwich  in  Cheshire.  Here  he  was  more  successful  as  a  school- 
master, and  by  means  of  the  strictest  economy  was  able  to  purchase 
some  philosophical  apparatus,  including  an  air-pump  and  electrical- 
machine,  and  also  to  keep  out  of  debt,  which  through  life  he  always 
made  a  point  of  doing.  While  at  Needham  he  informs  as  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  convinced  hiiu 
that  '*  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  even  in  its  most  qualified  sense, 
had  no  countenance  either  from  Scripture  or  reason,"  and  induced  him 
to  compose  his  work  entitled  'The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remission, 
which  shows  that  the  Death  of  Christ  is  no  proper  Sacrifice  nor  Satis- 
faction for  Sin ;  but  that  Pardon  is  di-^pensed  solely  on  account  of 
a  Personal  Repentance  of  the  Sinner/  which  was  published  in  1761, 
the  year  in  which  be  ramoved  from  Nantwich,  to  succeed  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Aikin,  as  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles  lettrea  at 
Warrington  Academy.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, an  ironmaster  of  Wales,  a  lady  of  great  amiability  and  strength 
of  mind,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Here  also  he  composed 
several  works,  among  which  are  his  lectures  on  'The  Theory  of 
Language  and  Universal  Grammar,'  1762 ;  on  *  Oratory  and  Criticism.' 
1777;  on  *  History  and  General  Policy,'  1788;  on  '  The  Laws  and 
Constitution  of  England,'  1772 ;  an  *  Essay  on  a  Course  of  Liberal 
Education  for  Civil  and  Active  Life,'  1765 ;  '  Chart  of  Biography,' 
1766;  'Chart  of  Hi^itory,'  1769,  ko.  A  visit  to  the  metropolis  was 
the  occasion  of  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Fnmklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  others. 
To  the  first  of  these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  writing  a  historical 
account  of  electrical  discoveries,  if  provided  with  the  requisite  books. 
These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  procure,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  Priestley  submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  he 
sent  him  a  copy  of  it  in  print,  though  five  hours  of  every  day  had 
beeu  occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides  which  he  had  kept 
up  an  active  philosophical  correspondence.     The  title  of  this  work  is 

*  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity,  with  Original  Exj  eri- 
ments,'  1767  (third  edition,  1775).  His  •  Original  Experiments,* 
though  numerous  and  interesting,  did  not  give  rise  to  any  discovery  of 
importance,  and  the  entire  work  is  described  by  Dr.  Thomson  as 
"  carelessly  v^ritten,"  which  may  readily  be  attributed  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  executed.  Shortly  before  (1766)  its  publication 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  about  the  tame 
time  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conftrrred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  approbation  bestowed  on  his 
'History  of  Electricity '  induced  him  some  time  after  to  compose  his 

•  History  and  Preaent  State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light, 
and  Colours,'  2  vols.  4to,  which  he  intended  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
similar  account  of  the  other  branches  of  experimental  science ;  but 
the  sale  of  this  work  not  answering  his  expectations,  the  design  was 
abandoned,  and,  we  believe,  the  work  itself  did  not  evince  any  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A  disagreement  between  the  trustees  and  professors  of  the  academy 
led  to  his  relinquishing  his  appointment  at  Warrington  in  1767.  His 
next  engagement  was  at  Mill-Hill  chapel,  Leeds,  where  his  theological 
inquiries  were  resumed,  and  sevetal  works  of  the  kind  com{)osed, 
chiefly  of  a  controversial  character.  The  vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to 
a  public  brewery  was  the  occasion  of  his  attention  being  directed  to 
pneumatic  chemiBtry^  the  consideration  of  which  he  commenced  in 
1768,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  with  great  success.  .  His  first  pub- 
lication on  this  subject  waa  a  pamphlet  on  ^  Impregnating  Water  with 
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Fixed  Ak '  (177t) ;  ibe  same  year  he  commimieated  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  '  Observatione  ou  Different  Eiode  of  Air/  to  which  the 
Copley  medal  was  awarded  in  1773. 

"  No  one^"  observes  Dr.  Thomson,  '*ever  entered  upon  the  study  of 
ohemistry  with  more  difladvantages  than  Dr.  Priestley,  end  yet  few 
have  occupied  a  more  dignified  atotion  in  it,  or  contributed  a  greater 
number  of  new  and  important  facts.  The  career  which  he  selected 
was  new,  and  he  entered  upon  it  free  from  those  prejudioes  which 
warped  the  judgment  and  limited  the  views  of  those  who  had  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  science.  He  possessed  a  sagacity  capable  of 
overcoming  evpry  obstacle,  and  a  turn  for  observation  which  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  every  phenomeoon  which  presented  itself  to  his  view. 
His  habits  of  regularity  were  such  that  everything  was  registered  as 
soon  as  observed.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  the 
discovery  of  truth  seems  to  haye  been  in  every  case  his  real  and 
undisguised  object**'  He  discovered  oxygen  got,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  nitrous  vapour,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  sulphurous  oxide  gas, 
fluoric  acid  gas,  muriatic  gap,  and  ammoniacal  gas.  The  first  of  thrse^ 
which  he  named  dephlogisticated  air,  he  diicovered  in  1774,  having 
obtained  it  by  concentrating  the  sun's  rays  upon  red  precipitate  of 
meroury.  He  showed  that  the  red  colour  of  arterial  blood  resulted 
from  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  the 
change  produced  in  atmospheric  air  during  the  process  of  combustion 
and  putrefaction  arose  from  a  similar  abstraction  of  oxygen;  and 
recognised  the  property  possessed  by  vegetables  of  restoring  the 
constituent  thus  abstracted.  Moreover  the  pneumatic  apparatus  now 
used  by  chemists  was  principally  invented  by  him.  **  But  though," 
obeerves  Dr.  Thomson,  **  his  chemical  experiments  were  for  the  most 
part  accurate,  they  did  not  exhibit  that  precise  chemical  knowledge 
which  distinguished  the  experiments  of  some  of  his  ccntemporaries. 
He  never  attempted  to  determine  the  constituents  of  his  gases,  nor 
their  specific  gravity,  nor  any  other  numerical  result"  Of  this  he 
himself  was  doubtless  aware ;  for  in  a  letter  written  many  years  after 
(1795),  he  observes,  "As  to  chemical  lectureship,  I  am  now  convinced 
I  could  not  have  acquitted  myself  in  it  to  proper  advantage.  .  .  . 
Though  I  haye  made  many  discoveries  in  some  branches  of  ohemistry, 
I  never  gave  much  attention  to  the  common  routine  of  it,  and  know 
but  little  of  the  common  processes." 

The  theory  promulgated  by  Lavoisier,  though  founded  on  the  dis- 
eoTeries  of  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  was  never  adopted  by  the  latter, 
who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  phlogistic  theory  notwithstanding  the 
many  facts  and  arguments  adduced  against  it. 

While  at  Leeds  very  advantageous  proposals  were  made  to  him  to 
aooompany  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  to  the  South  Seas ;  but 
when  about  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  that  objections  to  his  religious 
principles  had  been  successfully  urged  by  some '  of  the  ecclesiastical 
members  of  the  Board  of  Longitude. 

In  1773,  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  librarian  and  literary  companion  to  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  with  a  salary  of  2502.  a  year,  a  separate  residence,  and  a 
certainty  for  life  in  the  event  of  his  lordship's  death  or  their  previous 
separation.  In  the  second  year  of  this  engagement  he  accompanied 
his  patron  through  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  At 
Paris  hii  philosophical  publications  procured  for  him  an  easy  intro- 
duction to  seyeral  of  the  leading  chemists  and  mathematiciane,  whom 
he  describes  as  professed  atheists ;  and  by  whom  he  was  told  that  he 
was  the  only  individual  tbev  had  ever  met  with,  and  of  whose  under- 
standing they  had  any  opmion,  who  was  a  believer  in  Christianity. 
To  combat  their  and  similar  prejudices,  he  wrote  his  *  Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  examination  of  the  principal 
objections  to  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  especially  those 
contained  in  the  vnitings  of  Mr.  Hume'  (1780);  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  the  '  State  of  the  Evidence  of-  Revealed  Religion,  with 
animadversions  on  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Gibbons's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ' 
(1787).  While  resident  with  Lord  Shelbume,  who  allowed  him  401. 
a  year  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  chemical  experiments, 
he  printed  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  '  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  Air,'  1774-71);  a  fifth  appeared  in  1780.  He  also  wrote  his  *  Mis- 
cellaneous Observations  on  Education' (1778),  and  an  *  Introductory 
Dissertation '  to  Hartley's  '  Observations  on  Man.'  In  this  disserta- 
tion, having  expressed  his  doubts  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the 
sentient  principle  in  man,  he  was  denounced  in  most  of  the  periodicals 
as  an  unbeliever  in  revelation  and  an  atheist.  This  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  '  DisquisitionB  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit '  (1777), 
wherein  his  object  is  to  show  that  "  man  is  wholly  material,  and  that 
our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
Resurrection."  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  work  on  the  'Doctrine 
of  Necessity/ 

The  cause  of  the  separation  between  Priestley  and  Lord  Gbelbame 
(1780)  has  never  transpired,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Priestley  himself.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  odium  to  which 
the  works  last  mentioned  subjected  their  author,  and  to  the  invidious 
attacks  which  issued  in  almost  all  quarters  from  the  press ;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  true  motives,  the  conduct  of  both  appears 
to  have  been  strictly  honourable.  Priestley  retired  with  an  annuity  of 
150^  a  year,  and  in  1787  Lord  Shelbume  made  overtures  for  renewfaig 


the  original  angagement^  which  however  Priestley  thought  proper  to 
decline. 

Among  the  many  points  of  church  doctrine  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
wore  successively  repudiated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  not  have  been  hitherto  induded,  at 
least  not  in  the  same  unqualified  manner.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son, dated  August  1774,  he  has  left  a  confession  of  his  faith  at  that 
time.  "  I  believe,"  he  writes,  **  the  prophecies  in  our  Bible  were  given 
by  GK)d;  that  the  gospels  are  true;  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
is  absurd ;  that  the  spirit  of  Qod  only  assists  our  apprehension ;  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  Gbd,  held  by  the  Anninians^  is  equal  to  the  decree 
of  Qod  held  by  the  Calvioists;  that  they  are  both  wrong;  and  the 
truth  is,  the  pains  of  hell  are  pui-gatory.  Many  things  I  yet  doubt 
of;  among  these  are  the  Trinity  and  the  mediation  of  Christ." 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelbume  he  became  minister  to  the  principal  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Birmingham,  and  a  subscription  was  entered 
into  by  hb  friends  for  defraying  his  philosophical  experiments  and 
promoting  his  theologioal  inquiries.  His  receipts  from  these  sources 
must,  by  his  0¥m  account,  have  been  very  considerable.  Offers  were 
also  made  to  procure  him  a  pension  from  government,  but  this  he 
declined.  In  1782  he  published  his  'History  of  the  Conniptions  of 
Christianity,'  2  vola  8vo.  A  refutation  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  this  work  was  proposed  for  one  of  the  Hague  prise  essays;  and  in 
1785  the  work  itself  waa  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  city 
of  Dort.  It  was  succeeded  by  his  'History  of  Early  Opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,'  1786,  4  vols.  8vo. 

A  literary  warfare  now  endued  between  Priestley  and  Dr.  Hoisley, 
by  both  of  whom  it  was  carried  on  with  much  warmth.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Birmingham,  January  27,  1791,  he  says,  "  With 
respect  to  the  church  with  which  you  have  meddled  but  little^  I  have 
long  since  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scablMrd,  and  am 
very  easy  about  the  consequences."  But  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  dealing  with  churchmen  :  his  object  was  to  obtain  for  the  dissenters 
what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
published  about  twenty  volumes.  He  attacked  certain  positions 
relating  to  the  dissenters  in  Blaokstone'a  *  Commentaries '  with  a  vigour 
and  acrimony  which  seams  to  haye  surprised  his  more  courteous  and 
feeble  adversary. 

His  *  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,'  from  the 
ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  exasperated  even  the  popu- 
lace, urged  on  by  strong  party  feeling  and  bigotty.  His  *  Reply  to 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  IVench  Revolution,'  an  event  to  which  the 
lower  orders  of  Birmingham  wore  at  that  time  unfavourably  disposed, 
led  to  his  being  nominated  a  citisen  of  the  French  republic ;  and  the 
occasion  of  a  public  dinner  given,  to  say  the  least,  with  little  judgment 
or  taste— the  atate  of  the  public  feeling  being  taken  Jnto  account — 
by  some  of  his  friends,  July  14,  1791,  m  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  destruction  of  the  Baatile^  at  which  however  Priestley 
himself  was  not  pres«it,  afforded  to  an  excited  mob  the  opportunity 
of  gratifyhig  the  malignity  which  they  conceived  they  had  grounds  to 
entertain  towards  him.  After  demolishing  the  place  where  the  dinner 
had  been  given,  they  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his  philosophical 
apparatus,  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  a  large  number  of 
manuscripts,  the  result  of  many  years'  labour,  after  which  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bum  the  dwelling  and  what  was  left  in  it^ 
An  eye-witness  of  the  "  riots "  asserts  that  the  high  road,  for  foil 
half  a  mile  of  the  house,  wsa  strewed  with  books,  and  that  on  entering 
the  library  there  was  not  a  dozen  volumes  on  the  shelves,  while  the 
floor  was  covered  several  inches  deep  with  the  torn  manuscripts.  In 
the  meantime,  he  and  his  family  sought  safety  in  flight  The  first 
two  nights  he  passed  in  a  post-chaise^  the  two  succeeding  on  hone- 
baok,  but  owing  lees  to  his  own  appreh^sions  of  danger  than  to  those 
of  othera  The  sum  awarded  to  him  at  the  assizes  as  compensation 
fbr  the  damage  is  not  stated,  but  he  tells  us  that  it  fell  short  of  his 
loss  by  2000£  Individual  generosity  made  ample  amenda  Among 
other  instances  of  this  kind,  his  brother-in-law  made  over  to  him  the 
sum  of  lOfOOOL  invested  in  the  French  funds,  besides  an  annuity  of 
2002.  a  year. 

After  this  he  removed  to  Hackney  as  the  successor  of  his  deceased 
friend  Dr.  Price;  but  finding  his  society  shunned  by  many  of  his 
former  philosophical  associates,  among  whom  were  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  from  whom  he  formal^  withdrew  himself,  and  seeing 
no  prospect  of  enjoying  permanent  tranquillity  in  England,  he  deter- 
mined on  quitting  it  Accordingly,  April  7,  1794,  he  embarked  with 
his  family  for  America,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Northumberland  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  before  his  embarkation  he  was  presented 
with  a  silver  inkstand  bearing  the  inscription,  "To  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL.D.,  ftc,  on  his  denarture  into  exile,  from  a  few  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambriage,  who  regret  that  this  expression  of  their 
esteem  is  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  in  their  country."  He  had 
contemplated  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  Unitarian  congregation  in 
America ;  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  He  found  that 
the  majority  disregarded  religion ;  and  those  who  paid  any  attention 
to  it  were  more  afraid  of  his  doct^nes  than  desirous  of  hearing  them. 
By  the  American  government^  the  former  democratic  spirit  of  which 
had  subsided,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  spy  in  the  interest  of  Franoa. 
"  The  change,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  dated  September  6,  I79S,  "  that 
has  taken  place  is  indeed  hardly  credible,  as  I  have  done  nothing  to 
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provoke  resentment ;  but^  being  a  citizen  of  Franee,  and  a  friend  to 
that  Revolution,  is  sufficient" 

His  wife  died  in  1796.  His  youngest  son  had  died  a  few  months 
previous.  He  himself,  in  1801,  became  subject  to  constant  indigeetion 
and  difficulty  of  swallowing  any  kind  of  solid  food.  This  continued 
to  increase  till  1808,  when,  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  told 
his  physician  that  if  he  oould  prolong  his  life  for  six  months,  he 
should  be  satisfied,  as  in  that  time  he  hoped  to  complete  the  worka 
upon  which  he  was  then  engaged.  These  were  his  *  Qeneral  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
Present  Time,'  4  vols.,  1802-3  (which  had  been  preceded  by  his 
'  Qeneral  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  FaU  of  the  Western 
Empire,*  2  vols.,  1790),  and  'The  Doctrines  of  Heathen  Philosophy 
compared  with  those  of  Revelation '  (posthumous).  He  died  February 
a,  1804,  exprecsing  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  led  a  useful  life  and  the  confidence  he  felt  in  a  future  state 
in  a  happy  immortality.  On  his  death  becoming  known  at  Paris,  his 
^loge  was  read  by  Cuvier  before  the  National  Institute.  There  is  a 
statement  in  more  than  one  work  that  Priestley's  death  was  occasioned 
by  poison,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  authority. 

The  autobiography  of  Dr.  Priestley,  originally  written,  as  he  informs 
us.  during  one  of  his  summer  excursions,  concludes  with  the  date 
<<  Northumberland,  March  24,  1795."  It  was  published  in  America 
after  his  decease,  with  a  continuation  by  his  son  Joseph  Priestley,  and 
observations  on  his  writings  by  Thomas  Cooper  (president  judge  of 
.  the  fourth  district  of  Pennsylvania)  and  the  Rev.  William  Christie^ 
Priestley's  Correspondence  haa  been  collected  and  incorporated  with 
the  above  memoir  by  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt,  forming  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  collected  edition  of  Priestley's  '  Theological  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,'  in  25  vols.,  8vo,  Hackney,  1817,  &o.  At  pp.  537- 
44  of  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  wUl  be  found,  chronologically 
arranged,  a  complete  list  of  Priestley's  works;  an  imperfect  list  is 
given  in  Watt's 'Blbliotheca  Britannica.'   . 

(Thomson's  AnnaU  of  Philosophy,  8vo,  voL  i,  1818;  Thomson's 
Hiitory  of  the  RoyaX  Society,  4to,  1812;  Cuvier  a  '  Notice  of  the  Life 
of  Priestley,'  in  the  Biographie  VhiverHUe  ;  the  articles  '  Electricity ' 
and  'Chemistry'  in  the  Encydopcedia  MetropolUana,  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Lunn ;  Rutt's  Memoirt  and  Coiretpondenee  of  Priestley,  above 
mentioned,  &c.) 

PRIMATI'CCIO,  FRANCESCO,  waa  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1504. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  his  parents  intended  to  have  him 
brought  up  to  the  mercantile  profession;  but  his  natural  genius 
led  him  to  the  arts.  He  learned  design  and  oolouring  from  Innocenzio 
da  Imola  and  Baguacavallo^  and  having  manifested  extraordinary 
talent^  he  went  to  Mantua  to  study  under  Julio  Romano,  who  was 
engaged  on  some  great  works  in  the  palace  Del  T^  at  Mantua,  many 
of  which  Primaticoio  and  others  of  his  disciples  executed  after  his 
designs.  Frederic,  duke  of  Mantua,  recommended  him  in  1531  to 
Francis,  king  of  France,  who  intrusted  him  with  many  works.  A  great 
jealousy  arising  between  him  and  Rosso,  who  was  likewise  in  high 
favour  with  Frauds,  the  king  sent  Primaticcio  to  Rome  to  purchase 
antiques,  a  commission  in  which  he  was  extremely  sucoessfuL  He 
was  recalled  from  Rome  to  complete  a  large  gallery  left  unfinished  by 
the  death  of  Rosea  The  number  of  works  which  he  executed  in 
France  is  astonishing,  especially  in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  where, 
assisted  by  his  pupU  Nicolo  Abate,  he  painted,  besides  other  works, 
in  the  great  gallery,  which  was  456  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  fifty-eight 
pictures,  each  6^  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide,  representing  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  Odyssey;  the  roof,  which  was  richly  adorned  witli  gilding 
and  stucco,  was  decorated  with  fifteen  large  and  sixty  small  pictures, 
chiefiy  subjects  of  heathen  mythology.  This  great  work  was  totaUy 
destroyed  in  1738,  when  the  great  gallery  was  pulled  down  to  erect 
apartments  for  some  persons  attached  to  the  court  Francis  II.  gave 
him  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  de  Troyes,  with  a  revenue  of  8000  crowns, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1570.  Primatiocio's  talents  however 
were  chiefly  called  into  exercise  under  Henri  II.,  most  of  the  frescoes 
with  which  Fi*ancis  intended  to  adorn  Fontainebleau  not  being  executed 
till  after  his  death.  The  oil-paintings  of  Primaticcio  are  exoessively 
rare  in  Italy.  Fuseli  mentions  a  Concert  of  three  female  figures  in  the 
Zambeccari  gallery  as  an  enchanting  performance;  and  Dr.  Waagen 
says  that  a  picture  at  Castle  Howard  representing  Penelope  relating 
to  Ulysses  what  has  passed  in  his  absence,  is  the  finest  work  of  this 
master  that  he  had  yet  seen.    (Qaye,  Carteggio^  iii.  552,  for  year  of  birth.) 

PRINQLE,  JOHN,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart^,  and 
Magdalen  Eliott,  the  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eliott,  Bart.,  was  bom  at 
Stichell-House  in  Roxburghshire,  April  10, 1707.  Having  received  at 
home,  under  a  private  tutor,  the  elements  of  a  classical  education,  he 
entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  a  relative  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Francis  Pringle,  was  at  that  time  professor  of  Qreek.  After 
keeping  the  ordinary  number  of  terms,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  in 
October  1727,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  medical  profession ; 
but  in  the  year  following  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Leyden. 
It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Kippis,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  James  Boswell.  that 
Pringle  was  at  one  time  intended  to  follow  a  mercantile  life,  and  that 
on  leaving  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Amsterdam  for  that  purpose,  but 
that  his  attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  the  study  of  medicine  by 
attending  a  lecture  of  Boerhaave  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He 
entered  this  University  in  1728,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 


Physic,  20th  of  July  1780,  his  diploma  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Boerhaave,  Albinus,  Gkavesande,  and  other  eminent  individuals.  His 
inaugural  dissertation  was  entitled  '  De  Marcore  Senili.'  On  quitting 
Leyden,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  medical 
studies,  after  which  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Edinbuigh.  He  had 
not  however  given  his  attention  exclusively  to  medicine.  In  1734  he 
was  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
jointly  with  Mr.  Scott,  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  solely  after  his 
decease.  Dr.  Kippis  says  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  pneumatics 
and  moral  philosophy,  but  no  mention  of  the  former  of  these  sdenoes 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  notice  of  Pringle's  life  to  which  we  have 
referred.  He  continued  to  practise  at  Edinburgh  as  a  physician  tUl 
1742,  when  he  was  nominated  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  then 
commanded  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  Austria,  and  through 
whose  recommendation  he  received  the  same  year  the  further  appoint- 
ment of  physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flanders,  at  a  salary 
of  20«.  a  day,  and  half-pay  for  life.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  (26th  of  June  1743),  shortly  after  which  he  was  promoted 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumbfriaud,  second  son  of  George  II.,  to  be  physician- 
general  to  his  majesty's  forces  in  the  Low  Countries^  whereupon  he 
resigned  his  professorship.  The  benevolence  of  his  disposition  and 
the  exemplary  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  official 
duties  while  connected  with  the  army,  are  attested  by  all  who  knew 
hiuL  Impressed  with  the  suffering  frequently  attendant  on  the  sudden 
movement  of  an  army,  which  necessitated  as  sudden  a  removal  of  the 
hospitals  or  the  abandonment  of  the  men  to  the  doubtful  generosity 
of  an  enemy,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  whereby  it  might  be  mitigated  or  removed.  Prior  to  this  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  place  the  sick  and  wounded  at  a  distance  from 
the  army,  but  even  then  it  often  happened  that  a  position  of  salubrity 
was  incompatible  with  one  of  safety.  Through  his  exertions  a  eouvea> 
tion  was  entered  into,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  1743, 
between  Lord  Stair  and  Marshal  Noaillee,  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  the  hospitals  of  both  armies.  This  convention  was  faithfully  adhered 
to  by  both  the  French  and  English  generals.  Pringle's  situation 
afibrded  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  influence  of  climate^  diet, 
confined  and  humid  quarters,  habits  of  intemperance  and  imcleanness, 
&a  These,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  epidemics  peculiar  to  armies^ 
he  carefully  recorded  and  digested,  applying  himself  indefatigably  to 
the  investigation  of  the  proper  modes  of  treatment  under  dififerent 
circumstancea  His  treatise  'On  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,'  which 
appeared  in  1752,  and  which  passed  through  seven  editions,  besides 
being  translated  into  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  was 
not  a  work  from  which  the  medical  practitioner  alone  was  capable  of 
deriving  instruction.  Among  other  instances  corroborative  of  its  general 
utility,  Qeneral  Melville,  who,  while  governw  of  the  Friendly  Islands^ 
was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  near  seven  hundred  of  his 
soldiers,  attributed  his  success  to  the  plainness  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  this  work  and  the  soundness  of  the  information  which  it 
conveyed. 

Dr.  Pringle  was  recalled  from  Flanders  in  1745  in  order  to  attend 
the  army  employed  under  the  Di:dce  of  Cumberland  in  suppressing  the 
Scotch  rebellion.  He  remained  with  the  forces  till  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden  (16th  of  April  1746).  The  year  following  he  again  accom- 
panied the  army  abroad,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (80th  of  April  1748),  he  returned  to  England,  after  which  he 
resided  principally  at  London,  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  He  had  been  elected  in  1745  a  member  of  the  Hoyal 
Society,  and  his  communication  to  their  published  '  Transactions '  of 
a  paper  entitled  '  Experiments  on  Septic  and  Anti-septic  Substances, 
with  remarks  relating  to  their  use  in  the  theory  of  medicine  (1750), 
to  which  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded,  added  to  his  reputation. 
Empiricism  indeed  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  been  looked  upon 
by  him  as  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  all  useful  inquiry, 
and  he  not  merely  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  aU  hypothesis,  but 
attached  comparatively  little  value  to  theory  even  when  based  on 
experiment  Upon  one^f  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Society  remarking 
to  him  that  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  reason  on  the  results  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  The  less  the  better; 
it  is  by  reasoning  that  you  spoil  everything." 

In  1758  he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1758,  on  relinquishing  his  appointment  in  the  army,  he  was  admitted 
a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physidana  In  1761,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Qeorge  IIL,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  queen's 
household,  and  in  1763  physician  extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Haarlem,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London.  In  1766 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  QotUngen, 
and  the  same  year  the  dignity  of  baronet  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
George  III.  In  1772  he  was  ekoted  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  physician  extraordinaxy  to  his  majesty.  In 
1776  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sconces  at  Madrid,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  at  Amsterdam,  the  Academy 
of  Medical  Correspondence  at  Paris,  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St  Petersburg.  In  1778  he  succeeded  Linnseua  as  foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  an  honour  which  that 
body  has  hitherto  restricted  to  ei^^ht  individuals.    Tho  samo  year  he 
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became  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  BeUes-Lettres 
at  Naples,  and  in  1781,  a  Fellow  of  ihe  then  recently  instituted  Society 
of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh. 

As  president  of  the  Royal  Society  the  annual  presentation  of  the 
Copley  medal  devolved  upon  him,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  he 
read  before  the  members  a  discourse  on  the  history  and  present  state 
of  the  particular  science  the  extension  of  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  medal  of  that  year  to  reward.  These  discourses,  six  in  number, 
were  published  the  year  after  his  death,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Kippis,  in 
1  vol.  8vo. 

About  the  year  1778  a  dispute  arose  among  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  relative  to  the  form  which  should  be  given  to  electrical 
conductors  so  as  to  render  them  most  efficacious  in  protecting  buildings 
from  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning.  Franklin  h%d  previouuy 
recommended  the  use  of  points,  and  the  propriety  of  this  recommend- 
ation had  been  acknowledged  and  sanctioned  by  the  sociely  at  large. 
But  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution  Franklin  was  no 
longer  regarded  by  many  of  the  members  in  any  other  light  than  an 
enemy  of  England,  and  as  such  it  appears  to  have  been  repugnant  to 
their  feelings  to  act  otherwise  than  in  disparagement  of  his  edentifio 
discoveries.  Among  this  number  was  their  patron  George  III.,  who, 
according  to  a  story  current  at  the  time,  and  of  the  substantial  truth 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  on  its  being  proposed  to  substitute  knobs 
instead  of  points,  requested  that  Sir  John  Pringle  would  likewise 
advocate  their  introduction.  The  latter  hinted  that  the  laws  of  nature 
were  unalterable  at  royal  pleasure;  whereupon  it  was  intimated  to 
bim  that  a  president  of  the  Royal  Society  entertaining  such  an  opinion 
ought  to  resign,  and  he  resigned  accordingly. 

bi  1781  Sir  John  Pringle  disposed  of  his  house  in  Pall  Mall  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pur- 
posed residing  permanently ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  state 
of  his  health,  and  a  restlessness  of  spirits,  induced  him  to  return  to 
the  metropolis  the  same  year.  On  quitting  Edinburgh  he  presented 
the  College  of  Medicine  in  that  city  with  three  manuscript  volumes  in 
folio,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  neither  be  suffered  to  leave 
the  college  nor  to  be  printed.  He  died  January  18, 1782.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  St  James's  church  with  great  funeral  solemnity,  and 
a  monument  by  NoUekens,  at  his  nephew's  expense,  wss  some  time 
after  erected  to  his  memoxy  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  list  of  his 
publidied  works  is  given  in  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica.'  They  are 
not  numerous,  and,  wiUi  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned, 
tiiey  no  longer  possess  much  interest  The  circle  of  his  correspondents 
included  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  Europe,  more  particu- 
larly those  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  with  whom  he  kept  up 
an  active  intercourse  boih  by  letter  and  by  the  attention  and  hospitality 
he  showed  them  during  their  visits  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  extent 
and  interest  of  his  epistolary  conespondence  can  be  but  imperfectly 
jadged  of,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  ordered  the  whole 
of  Us  letters  to  be  destroyed  a  short  time  before  his  decease. 

(Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  by  Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.,  prefixed  to  Siir 
John  Pringle's  Six  Discourses  above  referred  to ;  Sloge  de  M,  Pringle^ 
by  Condoroet^  (Eiwret  CompUUa,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  226-247.) 

PRIKGLE,  THOMAS,  was  bom  January  5,  1789,  at  Blaiklaw,  in 
Tiviotdale,  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  respectable  fSsrmer  in  Roxburgh- 
ahire.  Pringle's  right  limb,  when  he  was  very  young,  waa  dislocated 
at  the  hipjoint  by  an  accident,  which  the  nurse  imprudently  concealed 
till  reduction  was  no  longer  practicable,  and  he  was  thus  obliged  to  use 
crutches  for  life.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar^ 
■ehool  at  Kelso,  and  three  years  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
complete  his  studies  at  the  university ;  after  which  he  became  a  clerk 
to  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records  of  Scotland.  His  employ- 
ment was  merely  that  of  oopjing  old  records^  and  his  salary  was  barely 
sufficient  for  his  humble  wants. 

In  1811  Pringle  and  a  friend  published  a  poem  called  'The  Institute/ 
which  seems  to  have  been  satirioiJ,  and  obtained  them  some  praise 
but  no  profit  In  1816  he  was  a  contributor  to  '  Albyn's  Anthology,' 
and  the  author  of  a  poem  in  the '  Poetic  Mirror '  called '  The  Autumnal 
Excursion/  which  was  praised  by  Scott,  and  waa  the  origin  of  Pringle's 
acquaintance  with  him.  About  tbe  same  time  he  was  busy  with  the 
project  of  establishing  a  magazine  as  a  rival  to  the  'Scots'  Magazine,' 
and  when  his  plan  was  pretty  well  advanced  he  resigned  his  situation 
in  the  Register  Office,  which  he  could  resume  if  his  project  proved 
unsucoesifuL  Among  his  coadjutors  were  Lockhart^  Wilson,  Cleghoro, 
Dr.  Brewster,  and  Hogg.  Early  in  1817  the  '  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Hagaaine '  appeared,  of  which  Pringle  waa  the  editor.  His  most 
important  «ontribution  to  the  first  number  was  an  article  on  the 
'Gipsies,'  the  chief  materiaLs  for  which  were  furmshed  by  Scott, 
unaaked  for  and  gratuitously,  and  which  Scott  had  himself  intended 
to  work  up  into  an  article  for  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'  About  the 
same  time  Pringle  became  editor  of  the  'Edinburgh  Star'  newspaper. 
The  magazine  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  proprietors,  and  changed 
its  title  to  that  of  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  Pringle  still  continuing  to 
be  the  editor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  became  joint  editor  of '  Con- 
Btoble*s  Magazme ;'  but  disputes  between  Pringle  and  Blackwood  led 
in  a  short  time  to  a  separation.  Before  this  untoward  event  took 
place  he  had  married.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  '  The  Excursion 
and  other  Poems,'  with  little  or  no  profit.  The  editorship  of  'The 
Star'  newspaper  was  unprofitable^  and  he  resigned  it ;  and  he  probably 
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derived  little  emolument  &om  '  Constable's  Magazine/  for  in  Januaiy 
1819  he  was  again  on  his  former  seat  in  the  Register  Office,  performing 
the  laborious  drudgery  of  a  copying  derk  to  the  Record  Commission. 
Meanwhile  Pringle's  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  farmen,  had 
become  more  or  less  unprosperous,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  government  scheme  of  colonising  the  unoccupied 
territory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One  brother  had  previously 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  other  brothers 
agreed  to  his  proposal,  though  the  eldest  brother  could  not  get  his 
affairs  arranged  in  time  to  accompany  them;  but  he  promised  to  follow 
them,  and  Priogle  undertook  the  management  of  his  farm  till  his 
arrivsl.  The  part^  of  twenty-four  persons,  consisting  of  twelve  men, 
six  women,  and  six  children,  haying  set  sail,  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  April  1 820.  On  the  2 1  st  of  June  they  reached  Roode  wal 
on  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  after  a  toilsome  maiuh  of  some  days  arrived 
at  their  place  of  settlement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baavians'  River,  or  River  of  Baboons,  one  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of 
the  Great  Tuh.  River. 

The  small  colony,  having  surmounted  the  first  difficulties,  became 
tolerably  prosperous,  and  Pringle's  brother  having  arrived  in  July 
1822,  he  resigned  his  farm,  and  went  to  seek  employment  at  Cape 
Town,  as  had  been  his  original  intention.  Scott^  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
and  others,  had  exerted  their  infiuence  with  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  Pringle  was  offered  aud  accepted  the  situation  of  librarian  to  the 
government  library.  The  salary  was  only  151.  a  yesr,  but  afforded  a 
fair  groundwork  of  income  to  a  working  literary  man.  He  at  first 
received  pupils  for  private  instruction,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Faure,  a  Dutch  clergyman  of  the  town,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  a  periodical  in  English  and  Dutch.  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  however,  who  was  then  governor,  on  being  applied 
to  in  February  1823,  would  not  permit  any  journal  to  be  published 
except  the  government '  Gazette.'  Pringle  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  commissioners,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
British  government  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  colony.  The 
commissioners  when  they  arrived  approved  of  his  plan,  but  thehr 
powers  did  not  extend  beyond  that  of  making  a  report  to  the  home 
government 

Meantime  Pringle,  in  conjunction  vrith  his  friend  Mr.  Fairbaim,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Scotland,  organised  a  private  academy  on  an 
extensive  scale,  which  was  *  prosperous  beyond  their  expectations. 
While  occupied  with  this  new  business  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a 
communication  from  the  governor,  authorising  him  to  commence  his 
periodical,  the  plan  of  which  it  seems  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Lord  Bathurst^  who  was  then  colonial  secretary. 

The  'South  African  Joumid'  forthwith  appeared,  one  edition  in 
English  and  one  in  Dutch.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Greig,  a  printer, 
commenced  the  'South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,'  a  weekly 
newspaper,  of  which  Pringle  became  editor,  as  well  as  of  the  '  Journal' 
The  two  works  were  prosperous,  the  pupils  of  the  academy  increased, 
and  Priogle  fancied  himself  about  to  make  a  rapid  fortune. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Edwards  was  tried  for  a  libel  on  the  governor, 
and  the  trial,  like  others,  was  expected  to  be  reported.  On  this  occa- 
sion however  the  Fiscal  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  printing-offioe, 
and  'assume  the  office  of  censor  of  the  press.  Pringle  states  that 
cTerythiog  likely  to  be  personally  offensive  to  the  governor  had  been 
carefully  expunged ;  but  he  refused  to  submit  to  this  assumption  of 
arbitraxy  power,  and  having  no  legal  means  of  resistance,  threw  up 
the  editorship.  Greig  discontinued  the  publication  of  the  newspaper, 
annoimoing  to  his  readers  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  British 
government  Greig's  press  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  sealed  up, 
and  himself  commanded  by  warrant  to  leave  the  colony  within  a 
month.  The  Fiscal  at  the  same  time  assumed  the  censorship  of  the 
magazine  also,  stating  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of  certain  paragraphs 
in  the  second  number  he  would  have  expunged  them  or  suppressed 
the  numbera  Pringle  disclaimed  his  right  of  censorship,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May  1824  announced  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  in  the 
'Gazette.'  A  petition  to  the  king  in  council  was  got  up  by  the 
respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  became  alarmed.  He  sum- 
moned Pringle  to  appear  before  himself  and  Sir  John  Truter,  the  chief- 
justice.  He  at  first  attempted  to  frighten  Pringle  into  submission, 
and,  failiog  in  that,  tried  to  cajole  him,  and  bring  him  over  by  flattery ; 
Pringle  however  resolutely  refused  to  reconunence  the  magazine  unless 
he  received  a  promise  that  the  press  should  not  be  interfered  with 
except  by  legal  process.  To  this  the  governor  would  not  agree,  and 
Pringle  retired,  and  immediately  resigned  his  appointment  as  librarian. 
The  result  was  that  the  governor's  resentment  pursued  him  till,  finding 
himself  ruined  in  circumstances  and  prospects,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  leave  the  Cap^  and  in  July  1826  arrived- in  London.  He  applied  to 
the  government  for  compensation  for  his  losses,  which  he  estimated  at 
lOOO/l,  but  in  vain.  Meantime  he  was  engagsd  as  secretary  to  the 
Anti-Slaveiy  Society,  a  situation  which  he  held  till  idavexy  was 
abolished.  He  became  the  editor  of '  Friendship's  Offering/  wrote  and 
published  a '  Narrative  of  a  Residenoe  in  South  Africa,'  and  contributed 
to  the  chief  periodical  works  of  the  day. 

In  June  1881  Pringle  wrote  to  his  doctor  to  say  that  in  taking  supper 
a  crumb  of  bread  passed  down  the  windpipe,  and  brought  on  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing ;  that  a  little  blood  flowed,  which  however  soon  ceased ; 
bat  that  ia  the  morning  he  felt  a  sensation  as  if  there  had  been  some 
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slight  i^brarnqn  of  the  part  This  aligfit  abraaion  qeem?  to  havo 
produced  consumption,  and  his  n^odica]  advisers  informed  him  that 
remoTal  to  a  farmer  climate  a^brded  tlip  only  chance  of  saying  hi^ 
life.  He  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  Cape,  and  had  actually  engaged 
a  pamge  for  hlm^elfi  hia  yrife,  and  her  sifter,  \vhen  an  attack  of 
aiarrhcoa,  operating  upon  hia  wea):  9tate  of  body,  occ^^ioned  hia  death, 
ibecember  5, 1834. 

The  greater  part  of  Pringle*9  Tforke  prolwiblf  consist  of  fugitive 
pieces  written  during  the  tiiue  Tfheo  he  ^aa  aecrptary  to  the  Anti- 
Slayery  Society ;  but  Ilia  reputatioa  ^  an  aqithor  depepds  mainly  on 
hia  '  Narrative  and  hia  *  Poema.'  Hia '  Karrftive '  is  very  entertaining ; 
somewhat  diffuse  perhaps,  but  simple,  distinct,  and  effective,  iuj^er- 
apersed  with  passages  of  picturesque  ponder  and  beauty,  and  charac- 
tierised  throughout  by  the  appearapce  of  undeviating  truth.  He 
published  also  an  'Account  oi  English  Settlers  in  Albany,  South 
A&icay'  12mo.  His  poetry  has  great  merit.  It  ia  distinguished  by 
el^ance  rather  than  strepgt^,  but  he  has  many  forcible  passages.  The 
verf>ific8tion  is  sweet,  the  style  simple  and  free  from  all  superfluous 
epithets,  and  the  deacriptiona  ore  the  result  of  his  own  observations, 
liis  'African  Sketches,"  which  consist  of  poetical  exhibitions  of  thfl 
scenery,  the  characteristic  habits  of  animals,  and  the  modes  of  native 
life  in  South  Africa,  are  alone  aufficient  to  entitle  him  to  no  mean  rank 
as  a  poet. 

(Tht  Poetical  WorU  p/  Th&mat  Pnngle,  with  a  Sketch  of  hit  Zife,  by 
Xicitch  Ritchie.) 

PRINSEP,  JAMES,  wi(b  descended  from  a  family  of  Swiss  extrac- 
tion which  had  been  some  time  settled  in  England.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1800,  and  went  out  to  the  East  Indies  at  an  early  age  in  the 
aeryice  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Mint  department.  On  his 
arrival  in  India  he  was  appointed  assay-master  at  Benares,  where  he 
remained  about  ten  years.  Here  he  collected  the  materials  of  his 
'Sketches  of  Benarea,'  which  perhaps  give  some  of  the  best  representa- 
tions of  Indian  life  yet  published.  He  planned  and  consti-ucted  many 
lyorks  of  public  utility,  and  engaged  in  a  yalnable  series  of  atatistical 
inquiries  connected  with  Benares.  At  thia  time  be  wrote  an  elaborate 
menioir  on  the  mode  of  determining  accurately  the  point  at  which  the 
predouB  metals  fuse,  which  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactiona'  Subsequently  hp  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

When  the  Benares  mint  was  abolished,  Prinsep  was  transferred  to 
that  at  Calcutta.  He  had  previously  contributed  to  the  '  Gleanings  of 
Science,'  conducted  by  Captain  Herbert,  and  on  the  departure  of  that 
gentleman  from  Calcutta  he  became  the  secretary  to  thp  physical  class 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  editpf  of  thp '  Gleanings,'  which  he  remodelled 
ip  1832  under  the  title  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  a  work 
vhiph  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  extension  of  every 
species  of  information  in  India.  His  attention  having  been  directed 
to  the  subject  of  Bactrian  coins,  he  made  numerous  discoveries  which 
enabled  him  to  fill  up  thp  blank  left  in  the  history  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Bactrla,  aud  constructed  a  nearly  unbroken 
series  of  numismatic  records,  which  extended  froip  the  Macedonian 
kiog  to  modern  times. 

On  the  departure  of  H.  H.  Wilson  for  England  in  1832,  Prinsep  became 
secretary  to  the  Aciatio  Society,  and  he  now  began  to  follow  up  the 
Steps  of  Jones,  Colebrooke,  and  Wilson  in  the  field  of  Indian  antiqui- 
ties. Meantime  his  labours  as  editor  of  the  '  Journal'  were  unabated : 
he  was  in  a  great  measure  the  engraver  and  litho^pher  for  it ;  and 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  in  India  and  with  Europe, 
besides  contributing  a  number  of  valuable  articles  pn  i^  great  variety 
of  subjects,  especially  chemistry,  mineralogy,  Indian  numismatics,  and 

Sndian  antiquities.  The  moat  interesting  of  his  discoveries  is  the 
ecy  phenng  of  inscriptions  which  had  remained  a  sealed  book  to  al^ 
previous  Orientalists,  and  which  are  important  as  connecting  the 
histoiy  of  India  with  that  of  Europe :  the  name  of  Autiochus  the 
Great  and  the  mention  of  his  generals  as  commanding  in  tne  north  of 
India,  occur  in  two  edicts  of  Asoka,  or  Piyadasi,  king  of  India. 

Under  the  freight  of  these  and  other  laj^ours  his  health  began  f^Q 
break  down.  It  was  hoped  that  a  voyage  to  England  would  restore 
him  ;  but  after  an  illness  of  eighteen  months  he  died  on  the  22nd  of 
April  1840,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  His  case  is  said  to  have 
borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His 
death  left  a  blank  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  in  India 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  filled  up. 

(Delhi  Gazette,  July  8,  1840;  Proc  Roy,  At.  Soc,  1840.) 
PRIOR,  MATTHEW,  was  born  on  the  ?lst  of  July  16C4,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  at  Wim'^^ne  in  Porsetshire,  or  i»  London,  ia 
which  cit^  his  father  is  said  to  have  ^cen  a  joiner.  His  uncle, 
Samuel  Prior,  kept  the  Bummer  Tavern  near  ChanngCro^s.  Mifttheyr, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  taken  charge  of  by  hi^  uncle,  yfiio  sent 
him  to  Westminster  School,  then  imderBr.  Busby.  Whep  he  |vas  wel} 
advanced  in  the  s<^ool,  his  unde  took  him  home  with  the  intention 
of  employing  hiqa  in  his  business;  but  he  ha4  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  notice  of  ihe  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  formed  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  his  talents,  that  he  sent  him  in  1C82  to  St.  John's  College,  ' 
Cambrid|^9,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his  bachelor's  degree  in  li>86, 
and  obtained  a  fellowship.  Df-ydeus  *  Hind  and  Panther''  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  1686,  and  Prior,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Charles 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  wrote,  in  ridicule  of  Djryden*s 


poepa,  *  The  City  Mouse  and  Countiy  Mouse,'  which  was  published 
in  J 687. 

After  the  revolution  of  1 688,  Prior  came  to  London,  and  was  intro- 
duced at(  court  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  by  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  was  sent  to  the  congress  at 
the  Hague  in  1690,  and  his  conduct  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to 
King  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber. On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1695,  Prior  wrote  an  ode^ 
which  was  presented  to  tlie  king  ou  his  arrival  in  Holland  after  her 
death.  In  1697  he  waa  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  which 
concluded  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  filled  the  same 
offipe  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  treated  with  marked 
distinction.  In  1699  ho  was  at  Loo  iq  Holland  with  King  William,  by 
whom  he  was  charged  with  despatches  to  England,  and  on  hl^  arrival 
was  made  under  secretary  of  state,  but  losing  his  place  soon  after,  on 
the  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
he  was  made,  in  1700,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade.  This  year 
he  published  a  long  and  elaborate  poem,  the  *  Carmen  Secularc,*  in 
Dfhiph  he  celebrates  the  virtues  and  heroic  actions  of  King  William. 

Ip  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701  Prior  sat  as  member  for  East 
Qrinstead.  Soon  after  this  he  joined  the  Tory  party.  In  1706  he 
celebrated  the  battle  of  Ramlllies  in  a  long  ode,  which  he  inscribed  to 
Queen  Anne.  In  July  1711,  the  Tories  being  now  in  power,  Prijr  was 
sent  privately  to  Paris  with  proposals  of  peace.  In  about  a  month  be 
returned,  bringing  with  him  the  Abb^  Qualtier  and  M.  Mesnnger,  one 
of  the  French  mmisters,  who  was  invested  with  full  powers.  The 
queen's  ministers  met  Mesnager  privately  at  Prior's  house  on  the 
20th  of  September  1711.  This  private  meeting  was  made  the  ground 
of  the  charge  of  treason  which  the  Whiffs  afterwards  brought  against 
Prior.  The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  Ist  of  January  1712, 
but  the  business  advanced  so  slowly  that  Bolingbroke  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Louis  XIY.  at  Paris  to  forward  it,  and  Prior  either 
accompanied  or  followed  him.  After  Bolingbroke's  return  Prior  acted 
as  ambassador,  though  he  was  not  officially  appointed  till  August  1713; 
his  public  dignity  however  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  let  of 
August  1714  the  Tories  lost  office,  and  Prior  waa  recalled  by  the  WhigiL 
by  whom  he  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  remained 
in  custody  two  years.  During  his  confinement  he  wrote  his  poem  of 
'Alma.'  He  was  now  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  except  from 
his  fellowship,  which  he  still  retained ;  but  the  publication  of  bis 
poems  by  subscription,  which  amounted  to  4000  guineas,  and  an  equal 
sum  added  by  Lord  Hsrley,  son  of  the  Barl  of  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Do^n-hall  in  Essex,  which  was  settled  upon  Prior  for  hia  life, 
restored  him  to  easy  circumstances.  He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Septembw  18, 1721,  at  the  a^^e 
of  fifty-seven.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  for  this  and  the  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  which  he 
directed  in  his  wiu  to  be  written  by  Dr.  nobert  Friend,  he  left  500/. 

Prior  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  the  public  situations  which 
he  filled.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  an 
important  requisite  in  a  diplomatist.  He  Becure4  the  approbation  of 
thd  English  sovereigns  and  ministers  who  employed  him,  and  hia 
influence  at  the  French  court  was  undoubted.  When  he  joined  the 
Tories  he  became,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  i^  violent  partisan ;  and 
the  charge  of  high  treason  and  two  gears'  imprisonment  were  the 
result  of  a  malignant  persecution  to  which  he  bad  exposed  himself 
by  his  desertion  of  the  Whiga  In  his  private  habits  ne  appears  to 
have  been  negligent  and  sensual.  It  is  stated,  on  the  somewhat 
doubtful  authority  of  Spence,  that  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived 
was  "  a  despicable  drab  of  the  lowest  species."  It  is  evident  however 
that  he  secured  the  esteem  and  afiection  of  a  large  circle  of  aaso- 
dates;  he  became  indeed  almost  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford. 

Prior,  as  a  poet^  was  once  popular,  but  is  little  read  now.  His 
lighter  pieces  are  the  most  attractive.  His  ^  Tales,' though  borrowed 
and  mostly  indecent,  are  told  with  ease  and  sprightliness,  and  Lis 
'Epigrams'  are  often  neatly  pointed.  His 'Alma,  or  the  Progress  of 
the  Souly'  the  style  of  which  is  pr'ofesspHIy  an  imitation  of  that  of 
'  Hudibras/  has  not  much  either  of  philosophy  or  wit  in  it,  but  is 
written  in  a  very  lively  manner.  'Solomon  '  ia  one  of  the  best  of  his 
poem&  It  is  a  sort  of  epic,  formed  out  of  the  Proverbs  and  Ecde- 
aiastes.  The  reflections  art*  elaborately  expressed,  and  often  with 
great  felicity  of  4iction,  but  being  without  character  or  incident,  it  U 
rather  heavy  reading  'Henry  and  Emma'  is  displeasing  from  the 
improbability  both  of  the  circumstances  and  sentnnpnts ;  yet  it  was 
once  a  favoufite  with  the  public.  Johnson  very  truly  calls  it  a  **  dull 
and  tedious  dialogue.'*  His  smaller  occasional  poems  aA  deformed 
by  the  continual  introduction  of  the  deities  of  the  Qrecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  Tenus  and  Cupid  and  Mars  and  Mercury  and  Jupiter  meet 
us  at  eveiy  inpi.  Prior  is  fortunately  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of 
poets  who  sought  for  ornament  in  these  schoolboy  allusiona.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Prior  that  he  had  none  of '^he  higher  qualities 
of  a  poet— no  invention,  little  power  of  imagination,  and  consequently 
no  vividness  of  description.  '  He  has  diligence  and  jud^ent,  and  he 
may  be  r.^garded  as  one  of  the  most  correct  of  Bnnish  poets.  A 
'History  of  the  Transactions  of  his  own  Times,*  for 'which  he  had  been 
collecting  materials,  was  published  after  his  death^  in  2  vols^  8to^  bat 
it  has  little  in  it  of  Prior*^,  and  U  of  small  Talu«i 


PRISCliNba 


PROCLUit 


PRtSClA'NUS  was  a  celebrated  itomau  gramixiarian,  who  is*  said 
to  have  been  born  at  Csssarea ;  bufc  we  have  hardly  auy  paiticuIarB 
respecting  his  life.  U  apptars  thai  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  JnstiDiau,  about  525: 
(Fabriciiy  'Blbliotheca  Latino,'  vol.  iil  .p.  398,  ed.  Ernest!) ;  and  we 
niay  infer  from  this  circumstitnce,  as  well  as  from  several  passuges  in 
his  works,  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  reoeired  inbtruction  himself 
from  Theoctistus,  whom  he  fn  quently  mentions  with  great  praise. 

Priacian's  work  *De  Arte  Grammaticft'  is  comprised  in  eighteen 
books,  and  is  dedicated  to  Julian,  whom  some  modem  writers  have 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  •emperor  of  that  name.  This  work, 
which  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  Latin  language  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  ontiquity,  supplied  the  inaterials  fbr  most  of 
the  Latin  grammars  published  at  the  revival  o^  leamiog;  and  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  faot 
that  five  editions  of  it  were  published  between  the  years  1470  and 
1495.  Modern  scholars  may  atill  consult  it  with  pront;  it  is  parti- 
cularly valuable  for  the  number  of  quotations  whion  it  contains  from 
writers  whose  works  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Besides  this  work 
the  following  treatises  of  Priscian'a  are  extant :  — '  Be  XII.  Versibus 
i£neidos  principolibus  ad  Pueros^'  '  De  Accentibus/  '  De  Decliuatione 
Nominum/  'De  Veraibus  Comiciu,'  'De  Pra^^xerpitamentis  Rhetoric^/ 
'  De  Figuris  et  Kominibus  Kumerorum  et  de  Kumis  ac  Ponderibus.' 
llie  best  editions  of  Priscian  are  by  Putscnius,  in  his  '  Grammaticse 
Latinas  Auctores  antiqoi/  4to,  Hauov,  1605,  and  by  Krehl,  8vo,  Lips., 
1819-20.  The  '  Opera  Minora '  were  also  edited  by  Liudemann,  8vo, 
Lugd.  Bat,"  1818,  His  treatise  on  Comic  Metres  is  included  in  Gais- 
ford's  'Scriptores  Latini  Kti  Metricse,'  8vo,  Oxon.,  1834.  Priscian 
also  wrote  a  abort  poem  entitled  '  Do  Laude  Imperatoris  Anastasii,' 
which  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Endlicher,  &^o,  Yiudob , 
1828. 

PUOBUS,  MARCUS  AtJRE'LIUS,  born  232  at  Sirmium,  served 
early  in  the  Roman  army,  and  (iiatingiiished  himself  so  much  that  he 
was  made  tribune,  whilst  yet  beardless,  by  the  emperor  Valerianus, 
who  had  great  esteem  for  him,  and  who  recommended  him  in  his  letters 
to  his  eon  Qallienus  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Probus 
continued  to  serve  with  distinction  under  Gallienus,  Claudius  IL, 
Aureliauut,  and  Tacitus.  Several  letters  of  these  emperors,  containing 
encomiums  of  Probus,  are  quoted  by  Vopiscus.  Tacitus,  immediately 
after  his  exaltation,  wrote  to  Probus^  saying  that  he  considered  him  as 
the  main  prop  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  him  the 
command  of  all  the  legions  in  the  ^i>  with  a  large  increase  of  emolu- 
ment. Probus  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers  for  the  care  which  he  took 
of  them,  and  the  equal  justice  which  he  administered.  He  served  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  world — beyond  the  Danube  against 
the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians,  in  Libya,  in  Kgypt,  where  he  erect^ 
buildings^  excavated  canals,  and  made  other  improvements ;  he  fought 
against  the  Palmyrenians  under  Aurelian,  and  afterwards  served  in 
GauL  When  Tacitus  died,  six  months  after  bis  assumption  of  the 
empire^  his  brother  Florianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  West, 
whilst  Probus  was  proclaimed  in  the  East;  but  in  less  than  three  months 
Florianus  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  and  Probus  was  acknow- 
ledged universal  emperor.  He  was  then  forty  yean  of  age.  He 
defeated  several  pretenders  to  the  empire,  Satuminus  in  the  East,  and 
Proculos  and  Bonosus  in  Gaul.  He  eucouraffed  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  QtuX  and  in  Pannonia,  as  well  as  in  Moesia  near  Sirmium.  He 
is  said  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  soldiers  by  having  said 
that  he  hoped  shortly  that  universal  peace  being  eatabliuied  over  the 
empire,  their  services  would  no  longer  be  required.  An  insuixectLon 
having  broken  ont  in  his  camp  near  Sirmium,  he  took  refpge  in  an 
iron  tower  which  ha  had  constructed  as  a  watoh-toweri  but  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  mutineer^  he  was  killed,  a-o.  282.  He  is  compared  by 
Eutropius  with  Aurelian  for  his  military  abilities,  though  he  was 
superior  to  him  in  refinement  and  humanity.  Vopiscus  ('Historia 
Augusta ')  has  left  a  high  eulogium  of  Probus.  He  reigned  six  years 
and  four  months^  and  wae  succeeded  by  Carua. 


Coin  of  Probus, 
British  Moscam.  Actual  siie. 

PROCACCI'NI.  EUCOLE,  the  klder,Mras  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  artists  of  that  name.  He  was  bom  in  1520,  at  Bologna, 
where  l^e  greater  number  of  his  works  still  exist.  Authors  are  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  his  merit ;  Baldinucci  and  Malvasia  call  him  a 
painter  of  moderate  talent,  while  Lon  Azao  esteems  him  to  be  a  happy 
imitator  of  the  colouring  and  grace  tf>f  Correggia  His  design  is  too 
minute,  and  his  colouring  too  languid,  but  he  possessed  far  more  taste 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  precision  free  from  mannerism, 
which  eminently  qualified  him  for  an  instructor  of  youth.  Several 
eminent  artists,  among  whom  were  Sammacchini,  Sabbatini^  Bertoja, 


and  his  own  three  sons,  were  his  disciples.  The  ilme  of  \M  death  tt 
uiicertaiii^  but  he  was  living  in  1501. 

PKOCACCPNI,  CAMILLO,son  of  Ercole  Procaccini,  was  born  111 
1546.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  th^  school  of  hl9  father,  add 
afterwards  visited  Home,  whero  some  biographers  say  that  he  studied 
the  works 'bf  Michel  Angelo  and  Ha^aelle.  His  works  evidently  sho^ 
that  he  naa  been  charmed  by  Parmegianb.  He  combined  a  simpllciiy 
iCnd  spirit  by  which  his  works  always  charm  the  eye,  though  they  are 
too  often  deficient  In  the  higher  power  of  impressing  the  mind  and 
moving  ihe  afiections;  which  indeed  we  can  hardly  expect  when  we 
consider  the  prodigious  number  of  his  works  in  Bologna,  Ffrrata, 
Ravenna,  Reggio,  Piacenza,  l^arma,  and  Genoa.  Sometimes  he  allowed 
himself  more  time,  and  then  his  works  have  loss  of  the  mannerists 
His  Si  Hocco  at  fieggio  deterred  Annibale  Caracci  from  painting 
d  companion  to  it  At  Piacenza  he  had  less  success  in  painting 
against  Ludovico ;  yet  his  picture  occupies  the  principal  place.  He 
died  in  1626. 

PROCACCI'NI,  GitrLlO  CESARE,  tlie  best  artist  of  the  famUy, 
was  bom  in  1548.  He  renounced  sculpture,  in  which  he  had  made 
considerable  progress,  for  painting,  which  he  studied  in  the  school  of 
the  Caracci.  Tne  works  of  Correggio  were  the  principal  object  of  his 
studied,  and  many  juages  are  of  opinion  that  no  painter  ever  approached 
hearer  to  the  style  of  that  great  artist  In  some  of  his  easel  pictured 
and  works  of  confined  ooniposition,  ho  has  been  znistaken  for  Correggio. 
A  Madonua  of  his,  at  San  Luigi  de  Franzesi,  has  been  engraved  as  the 
work  of  that  nuuter ;  and  some  paintings  still  more  closely  approxi- 
mating to  this  style  are  in  the  palace  of  Sanvitali  at  Rome  and  in  that 
of  Carrega  at  Genoa.  Of  his  altar-pieces^  that  at  Santa  Afra  in 
Brescia  is  ^perhaps  most  like  the  style  of  Correggio ;  it  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  amidst  a  smiling  group  of  saints  and  angels,  in  which 
dignity  seems  as  much  sacrificed  to  grace  as  in  the  mutual  smile  o^ 
the  Virgih  and  the  Angel  in  the  Nunziata  at  San  Antonio  of  Milan. 
He  is  sometime^  blameable  for  extravagance  of  attitude,  as  in  the 
Executioner  of  San  Nazario,  which  is  otherwise  a  picture  full  of  beauties. 
Kotwithstauding  the  number  and  extent  of  his  works,  his  design  is 
correct,  his  forins  and  draperies  select^  his  invention  varied,  and  the 
whole  together  has  a  oertam  grandeur  and  breadth,  which  he  either 
acquired  from  the  tJaraoci,  or,  like  them,  derived  from  Correggio.  He 
died  in  1626,  aged  seventy -eight 

PROCACCrai,  CARLO  ANTONIO,  brother  of  Camillo  and  Giulio, 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  learned  the  art  from  his  father.  Kot  havings 
like  his  brother,  sufficient  Renins  and  invention  to  attain  eminence  in 
historical  composition,  he  aevoted  himself  to  landscape,  in  which  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  as  well  as  by  fruit  and  flowers,  which 
he  designed  after  nature.  The  exact  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown :  his  best  pictures  in  the  Milan  gallery  were  painted  about 
1605. 

PROCACCPNI,  ERCOLE,  caUed  the  Younger,  was  bom  in  1596, 
at  Milan.  He  was  the  son  of  Carlo  Antonio,  and  studied  under  his 
uncle  Giulio  Cesare.  He  frequently  painted  history  and  landscapes, 
but  his  chief  excellence  appeared  in  his  flower-pieces,  which  he 
painted  with  great  taste  and  perfection.  He  died  in  1670|  ftt  the  age 
of  eighty. 

PRO'CFDA,  GIOVANNI  DL  [AifJou,  DuuB  akd  Coubts  or» 
vol.  i  coL  222.] 

PROCLUS,  a  celebrated  Neo-Platonist,  was  bom  at  CottsUintinopIei 
on  the  8Ui  of  February,  aj>.  412,  His  parents,  who  were  people  of 
wealth  and  consideration,  reserved  to  give  him  the  best  possible  educ4* 
tion,  and  with  this  view  sent  him  to  Xanthua  in  Lyeia,  where  he  wae 
taught  readinc^  writiogi  and  grammar ;  thence  to  AleAandria»  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  all  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics ;  and  finally  tt>  Athena,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of 
PlutarohuB  and  Syrlanus,  two  distinguished  philoriophereef  that  sohooL 
Produa  was  the  iMt  rector  of  the  Neo-Platonie  school  at  Athens,  and 
died  there,  on  the  17th  of  April  485,  is.  as  his  succesAor  and  bio* 
grapher  Marinus  definee  it,  124  years  After  the  reign  of  Julian. 
(Marinus,  '  Vita  Procli,'  c.  86.)  As  the  succesicr  of  Syrianns,  he  is 
sometimes  called  Diadochus. 

The  works  of  Proelus^  which  are  very  namoroua,  consist  principally 
of  commentaries  on  older  writers;  of  thesb  the  best  knovm  are  his 
commentaries  on  the  '  Timeus '  and '  Parmenides '  of  Plato,  the  latter 
of  which  hssbeen  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Btallbanni's  balky  editioB 
of  the  dialogues.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  on  Heeiod's  '  Worka 
and  Days}*  on  Ptolemy's  'Astrology;'  and  on  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  in  two  books.  His  original  works,  besides  a  few 
hymns  of  doubtftil  merits  are  a  treatise  '  On  the  Sphere,'  psblidied  bj 
Bainbridge,  Londou,  1020  (whieh  howeter  is  mostly  taken  from 
Qeminus),  and  *  Eighteen  Arguments  against  the  Cluriatiaiis,'  in  wUeh 
he  endea?ours  to  prove  that  the  worid  is  etemah 

In  this  style  Produs  is  much  more  perspicuous  sad  inteUit^lble  thm 
his  predecessor  Plotinus ;  indeed  lie  is  On  the  whole  a  good  writer, 
and  occasionally  is  almost  doquent  But  the  matter  of  his  works  has 
not  much  to  recommend  it :  his  propensity  to  allegorise  everything, 
even  the  plainest  and  simplest  expressions  in  the  authors  on  whom  he 
comments,  must  dtduet  largely  frt>m  his  merits  as  sn  expounder  of 
other  men's  thoughts ;  and  but  for  the  interest  which  attaches  to  hint 
as  the  last  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted 
that  his  works  have  slumbered  so  long  in  the  du«t  of  libraries,  and 
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htLYB  been  either  wholly  neglected  or  imperfectly  edited.  **  His  life," 
Mya  Gibbon,  "  with  that  of  his  scholar  Isidore,  composed  by  two  of 
their  moet  learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
iecond  childhood  of  human  reason." 

The  commentaries  on  Euclid's  first  book  are  valuable  for  the  large 
number  of  scattered  pieces  of  information  which  they  give  on  the 
history  of  geometry;  but  as  commentaries  they  are  only  useful  as 
showing  what  kind  of  discussion  took  place  on  geometrical  questions 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  These  commentaries  were  trans- 
lated by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  whose  attempts  to  revive  all 
kinds  of  Platonism  are  well  known.  The  original  Greek  was  published 
by  Hervagius  at  Basel,  but  from  so  bad  a  manuscript,  that  the  Latin 
of  Earodus  (Patavii,  1560),  taken  firom  more  and  better  manuscripts, 
is  abetter  authority  when  it  differs  from  the  Greek  of  the  Basel  edition. 

The  reader  who  has  any  curiosity  to  know  mors  of  this  author  may 
refer  to  the  following  books  *  Procli  Opera,'  ed.  Victor  Cousin,  Paris, 
6  vols.  8vo,  1820-27 ;  '  Ini^^ia  Philosophia  ac  Theologise  ex  PlatonicU 
fontibus  ducta,  sive  Prodi  Diadochi  et  Olympiodori  in  Platonis  Aid- 
biadem  Commentarii,'  ed  Fr.  Creuzer,  Franoof.  ad  Msen.,  i  vols.  Svo, 
1820-25, ;  *  Ex  Procli  Scholiis  in  Cratylum  Platonis,'  ed.  J.  F.  Bois- 
sonade,  Lips.,  1820 ;  '  Translation  of  the  Six  Books  of  Proolus  on  the 
Theolcgy  of  Plato,'  &o.,  by  Th.  Taylor,  Lend.,  2  vols.  4to,  1815;  *  The 
Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the  Timseus  of  Plato,'  in  5  books,  by  Th. 
Taylor,  Lond.,  2  vols.  4to,  1820  ;  Brucker,  •  Historia  Critica  Philo- 
sophi®,*  vol  ii. ;  Hitter,  'Ge^chichte  der  Philosophie,'  vol.  iv.;  and 
Tenneman,  'Geschicbte  der  Philosophie,'  voL  vL 

PROCO'PIUS,  ANTHE'MIUS,  by  which  latter  name  he  is  best 
known  in  history,  a  grandson  of  Anthemius,  who  was  minister  of 
Arcadius  and  of  Theodosius  XL,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  West 
by  the  nomination  of  Leo  I.,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Ricimer,  a  chief  of  Suevian  and  other  barbarian  meroenaries 
in  the  service  of  the  empire,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  militaiy 
authority  over  Italy  after  the  death  of  Severus.  As  a  condition  of  his 
consent,  Ricimer  obtained  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Anthemius. 
After  a  few  years  Ricimer  quarrelled  with  his  father-in-law,  and 
marched  against  him.  The  Emperor  Leo  despatched  the  patrician 
Olybrius  to  Italy  to  mediate  a  peace,  but  Olybrius,  being  offered  the 
crown  by  Ricimer,  was  tempted  by  the  offer  and  accepted  it.  Anthe- 
mius, though  forsaken  by  most  of  his  followers,  made  a  stout  resistance 
outside  of  Rome,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  aj),  472,  after  five 
years'  reign. 


Coin  of  Procoplna. 
BritUh  Museum.     Actual  size. 

PROCOTIUS,  the  historian,  was  bom  at  Csesarea  in  Palesttne,  about 
the  end  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  After  studying 
rhetoric  in  hia  native  country,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
gave  lessons  in  rhetoric,  and  appears  to  have  practised  also  as  a  lawyer, 
for  such  he  is  styled  in  the  title  of  some  of  his  works.  His  reputation 
for  learning  and  ability  reached  the  court ;  and  the  Emperor  Justin 
the  Elder,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  him  assessor 
{avyKd0€9pos)  to  Belisarius,  who  was  about  that  time  sent  as  governor 
to  Dara  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Procopius  afterwards  accom- 
panied that  commander  in  his  first  war  against  the  Persians  (580), 
afterwards  in  that  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa  (588-5),  and  lastly 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy  (586-9).  During  these  campaigns  he 
appears  to  have  rendered  himself  very  useful  through  his  abilities  and 
activity,  and  to  have  been  entrusted  by  Belisarius  with  important 
commissions  connected  with  the  service  of  the  army.  In  his  capacity 
of  asaessor,  he  was  the  general's  legal  adviser,  and  he  was  also  his 
private  secretary.  In  588  he  aasisted  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius, 
in  raising  troops  in  Campania,  and  in  sending  some  by  sea  to  Rome, 
which  was  then  besieged.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  about 
540,  the  Emperor  Justinian  made  him  a  senator,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services.  In  562,  he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople,  unless 
perhaps  it  was  another  of  the  name  who  obtained  this  dignity  in  that 
year.  He  died  in  that  city  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the  precise  year 
of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

Procopius  wrote  the  '  History  of  his  own  Times,'  in  eight  books, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Claude  Mattret,  a  Jesuit. 
^Prooopii  CsBsariensis  Historiarum  sui  Temporis  LibriOcto,'  fol.,  Paris, 
1662,  with  the  Greek  text  The  work  has  also  been  translated  into 
Italian,  German,  and  other  modem  languages.  There  is  a  German 
translation,  with  notes,  by  Kanngiesser,  GreifBwald,8  vols.  8vo,  1827-29. 
The  'History'  of  Procopius  la  an  important  work,  which  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  andent  and  modem  history,  between 
Ammianus  Maroellinus  and  the  Bysantine  historians.  Procopius  was 
well  informed  and  unprejudiced;  he  was  a  spectator  of,  or  an  actor  in, 
most  of  the  events  which  he  narrates;  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  court  of  Justinian;  and  he  is  generally  trustworthy,  except 


perhaps  where  he  stoops  to  the  customary  flatteries  towards  the  emperor, 
the  Empress  Theodora,  and  his  patron  Belisarius,  for  which  flattery 
however  he  has  made  ample  amends  in  his  secret  history  of  the  same 
personages.  Hia  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  various  barbarous 
nations  which  invaded  the  Roman  empire  are  vivid  and  interesting. 
The  first  two  books  of  his-  history  concern  the  Persian  wanL  He 
begins  his  narrative  with  the  death  of  Arcadius,  and  briefly  relates 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Persians  under  Theododus  the 
Younger,  Anastasius,  and  Justinus,  and  lasUy  Justinian.  As  he  comes 
down  to  contemporary  times,  his  history  is  more  diffuse.  He 
brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  28rd  year  of  Justinian's  reign,  a.d. 
550.  Books  8  and  4  treat  of  the  wkrs  of  the  Vandals  in  Afirioa,  and 
the  reconquest  of  that  province  by  Belisarius.  The  5th,  6th  and  7th 
books  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy 
founded  by  Theodoric,  and  the  expedition  of  Belisarius  against  Totilaa. 
The  8th  book  is  of  a  mixed  character;  it  resumes  the  aoooont  of  the 
Persian  wars,  then  speaks  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other 
quarters,  in  Africa,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Thrace,  and  at  last  it  resumes 
the  narrative  of  the  Gothic  war  in  Italy,  the  expedition  of  Narses, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Tela,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Qothio 
kingdouL 

A  second  volume,  published  likewise  at  Paris,  in  1568,  contains  two 
other  works  of  Procopius,  in  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation. 
One  contains  an  account  of  the  public  buildings  erected  or  restored 
by  Justinian  throughout  the  empire,  '  De  u£difidis  Domini  Jostiniani 
Libri  VL'  It  is  written  in  a  laudatory  style,  but  contains  much 
valuable  topographical  information. 

The  other  work  of  Procopius  is  entitled  'Anecdota,  or  Secret 
History,'  in  thirty  chapters.  The  character  of  this  book  has  been 
noticed  under  Justinianus.  Justinian  and  Theodora  are  here  painted 
in  the  darkest  colours.  Procopius  says  that  be  wrote  it  to  complete 
his  <  History,'  in  which  he  could  not,  through  fear  of  torture  and 
death,  speak  of  living  persons  as  they  deserved.  Some  grosdy  obscene 
passages  concerning  Theodora,  who  was  evidently  a  very  bad  woman, 
have  been  expunged  in  most  editions.  There  seems  litde  doubt  that 
Procopius  is  the  author  of  the  work.  The  Paris  edition  of  Procopius, 
already  quoted,  is  enriched  with  copious  hiitorical  notes,  prefaces, 
and  an  index.  The  works  of  Procopius,  with  valuable  notes,  are 
included  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  8  vols.  8vo^ 
1833-88. 

•  PROCTER,  BRYAN  WALLER,  known  as  an  English  poet  by 
hia  pseudonym  of  Barbt  Cobnwali^  was  bom  about  or  soon  after  the 
year  1790,  and  was  at  Harrow  School  at  the  same  time  as  Lord  Byron. 
Destined  for  the  legal  profession,  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  office  of 
a  solicitor  in  Wiltahire;  but  afterwards  he  studied  law  in  London, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1831. 
For  many  years  he  has  held  a  valuable  appointment  in  the  court  of 
Chancery  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy.  His  first  distinct 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1819,  when  he  published  a  volume  enti- 
tled *  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Poems.'  This  volume  being  written 
with  great  care  and  in  a  direct  and  natural  style,  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  poets  of  the  day.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  subsequent 
productions  :— '  Marcian  Colonna,  an  Italian  tale ;  with  three  Dramatic 
Scenes  and  other  Poems,'  1820;  *A  Sidlian  Story,  with  Diego  de 
Mantilla  and  other  Poems,'  1820 ;  '  Mirandola,  a  Tragedy,'  1821 ; 
'  The  Flood  of  Thessaly,  and  other  Poems ; '  his  '  Poetical  Works,' 
printed  in  a  collected  form  in  three  volumes  in  1822,  and  again  in 
1853 ;  *  Effigies  Poeticso,  or  the  Portraits  of  the  British  Poets  illustrated 
by  Notea,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Poetical,'  1824  ;  'English  Songs 
and  other  Small  Poems,'  1882,  re-issued  latdy  with  additions;  and 
'  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose,'  1851,  republished  in  America  in  1853. 
Mr.  Procter  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memou:  and  Essay  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  Shakspere.  All  these  works  were  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  under  which  name,  better  than 
under  his  real  one,  the  author  has  long  been  known  to  readen  of 
poetical  taste  both  in  Britain  and  in  America.  He  is  one  of  those 
poets  who  have  by  their  own  writings  helped  to  bring  in  the  taste,  now 
general,  for  the  older  English  poets.  By  many  his  dramatic  poems 
are  preferred;  and  one  of  them— the  tragedy  of  'Mirandola' — had 
considerable  success  when  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Hi^ 
'  Songs'  have  likewise  been  great  favourites;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  few  recent  writen  of  English  songs  have  had  equal  success  in  this 

Eroverbially  difficult  spedes  of  poetry — a  species  in  which  English 
terature  is  not  abundant. 

PRO'CULUS,  one  of  the  tyrants  or  pratenden  to  the  Roman 
empire  who  rose  after  the  death  of  Tadtus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Liguria,  and  originally  a  diief  of  robbers,  but  afterwards  served  in  the 
army  with  distinction  under  Auralian,  and  showed  himself  a  brave 
though  rude  soldier.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  and  fought 
against  the  Germans,  but  being  attacked  by  Probus,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged  emperor  by  the  senate,  was  defeated  and  killed,  a-D.  276. 

PRO'CULUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  the  successor  of  Nerva 
the  father.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Labeo,  and  the  foUowera  of 
that  school  derived  their  name  (Proculiani)  fhim  him.  [Labbo, 
Antistiub.]  It  is  generally  stated  that  his  name  was  Sempronius 
Proculus;  but  Pomponius  ('  Dig.'  1,  tit  2,  s.  2,  §  47)  calls  him  nmply 
Proculus.  The  passage  of  the  'Digest'  (81,  tit.  1,  s.  47)  which  is 
dted  to  prove  that  hia  name  was  Sempronius  does  not  prove  that  it 
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In  thia  passage  SemproDios  Proculus  Bends  greeting  to  bis 
grandsoD,  and  asks  him  bis  opinion  about  a  legacy.  "Proculus 
respondiV'  Proculus  gave  his  opiuion,  and  therefore  the  grandson  and 
Proculus  are  the  same  person ;  and,  as  Zimmem  remarks,  Procalus 
the  jurist  might  be  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Sempronius  Proculus 
the  grandfather,  in  which  case  his  name  would  not  be  Sempronius. 
It  hu  been  i^njectured  that  Proculus  the  jurist  is  the  Licioius  Procu- 
lus whom  Otho  made  Prsdfectus  prgetorio  (Tacitus, '  Hist,'  L  46,  82, 
87 ;  ii.  89,  40,  44,  60).    Prooulua  is  often  cited  in  the  '  Digest,*  and  he 

'  ]ly  mentioned  in  a  Rescript  of  the  Divi  Fratres  as  an  eminent 


authority' ('Dig.,'  87,  tit  14,  s.  17).  There  are  thirty-seven  excerpts 
in  the  *  Digest'  from  a  work  of  Proculus,  entitled  <£pistoI»,'  of  which 
there  were  at  least  eleven  books  ('Dig.,'  18,  tit.  1,  s.  69),  though  the 
Florentine  Index  mentions  only  eight  One  of  the  excerpts  ('Dig.,' 
83,  tit.  6,  s.  1 6)  has  the  title  *  Proculus^  libro  iii.  ex  Posterioribus 
Labeonis,'  which  appears  to  be  a  separate  work  or  commentary  on  the 
'  Poeteriora '  of  Labeo.  But  as  Javolenus  wrote  on  the  '  Posteriora '  of 
Labeo  ('Dig.,'  83,  tit  7,  s.  4),  it  is  conjectured  that  the  title  of  s.  16 
(*Dig./  83,  tif,  6)  should  be  *  Javolenus.' 

PHO^DICUS,  a  native  of  Cos,  or,  as  some  think,  of  Chios,  flourished 
&a  485.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Protagoras,  became  a  celebrated 
Sophist,  and  had  among  his  followers  Socrates,  Euripides,  Isocrates, 
and  Xenophon.  Prodicus  travelled  through  Greece  from  town  to 
town,  to  deliver  his  lectures,  for  which  he  demanded  payment  of  his 
hearers,  sometimes  to  an  extravagant  amount  Several  ancient  writers 
refer  to  these  lectures,  or  harangues,  as  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  Pro 
dicus  however  is  reported  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
because  tbey  thought  that  he  corrupted  the  youth  by  his  teaching; 
and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  he  is  numbered  amoog  the  atheists 
by  Cioerob  (*  De  Nat  Deorum,*  i.  42.)  None  of  the  writhigs  of  Pro- 
dicus are  extant  except  a  beautiful  episode  preserved  by  Xenophon 
(•Mem.,'  ii.  1),  usually  called  'The  Choice  of  Hercules.'  This  has 
been  paraphrased  in  English  verse  by  SbeDstone  and  by  Bishop  Lowth, 
and  there  is  a  prose  translation  in  the  '  Tattler.'  Three  others  of  this 
name  are  noticed  by  Fabrioius,  but  very  little  concerning  them  is 
known.    (Fabricius,  BiblioiTieca  Oroecct.) 

PROKOPHIEV,  IVAN  PROKOPHIEVITCH.  an  emment  Rnssian 
artist,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  25th  of  January  1758.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to  study  sculpture  under  Qilet^  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  during  the  eight  following 
years  obtained  medals  and  prizes  for  various  bas-reliefs,  to  which 
branch  of  the  art  he  afterwards  more  especially  applied  himself. 
Having  gone  through  the  course  of  studies  at  the  academy,  he  was 
sent,  at  its  expense,  in  September  1779,  to  perfect  himself  under 
Julien  at  Paris,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  executed  a  bust  in 
marble  of  Prince  Gagarin,  and  a  relief  in  terra-cotta  representing 
Moses,  which  last,  and  a  similar  one  of  Morpheus,  are  in  the  Academy 
at  St  Feteraburg.  Having  passed  a  few  months  at  Berlin  and  Stettin, 
on  his  way  home,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of 
1784  ;  and  from  that  time  till  within  a  few  years  preceding  his  death 
he  continued  to  practise  his  art  most  industriously.  His  productions 
are  so  numerous  that  even  a  mere  list  of  them  would  extend  to  a 
considerable  length ;  but  the  majority  were  certainly  not  of  the  kind 
to  excite  much  public  attention,  as  they  oonsiBted  chieflv  of  bas-reliefs, 
medallions,  and  works  of  that  class,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
and  executed  for  private  individuals.  Many  of  them  besides  were 
only  in  terra-ootta.  Taken  generally  however  they  are  allowed  to  dis- 
play considerable  powers  of  invention  and  ability  in  composition.  In 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  there  are  sixteen  small  carya- 
tides and  twentyeiKht  bas-reliefs  by  him.  His  last  work  was  a  bust 
of  the  Polish  poet  Trembecki ;  soon  after  the  completion  of  it  he  was 
attacked  by  a  complaint  that  deprived  him  of  tne  use  of  his  right 
lumd,  at  least  rendered  him  incapable  of  employing  it  either  in  model- 
ling or  designing.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  10th  of  February 
1828,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

The  earlier  productions  of  this  artist  have,  with'  much  beauty, 
somewhat  g^so  of  the  French  mannerism  of  that  day  in  sculpture, 
caught,  no  doubt^  from  bin  instructor  Julien ;  but  he  afterwards  com- 
pletely corrected  that  fault,  and  his  later  works  display  a  more 
classical  style. 

PROMOTUS,  MLIU&,  an  Alexandrian  physician,  whose  data  is  not 
exactly  known.  Villoison  (' Anecd.  Gr.,'  tom.  ii,  p.  179,  not  l)'says 
that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Fompey  the  Great;  but  Passevin 
('  Bibl.  Select,'  p.  17),  and  Ant  Bongiovanni,  in  his  letter  to  Giov. 
della  Bona  (lo.  k  Bona,  'Tract  de  Scorbuto,'  4to,  Verooso,  1781), 
consider  him  to  be  much  more  ancient  He  is  probably  the  person 
mentioned  by  Galen  ('De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Loca,'  lib.iv.,  cap.  6), 
and  he  is  the  author  of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  different  European  libraries.  The  prologue  to  one  of 
these,  entitled  ^wofifphv,  i.e.,  '  Congeries  Medicaminum  secundum 
Loca,'  together  with  some  extracts  from  it»  is  to  be  found  in  Bona's 
treatise  quoted  above,  and  is  reprinted  by  Kiihn,  in  his  '  Additam.  ad 
Elench.  Medicor.  Vet  k  To.  A.  Fabricio  exhibit,*  4to,  Lipa,  1826.  The 
extracts  coneist  of  recipes  for  different  diseases.  The  work  exists  in 
manuscript  in  St  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  No.  ccxcv.,  4ta  (Morell, 
'Bibl.  Inst,  cum  Gr»a  turn  Latin.,'  i.  170.)  Fabricius  mentions 
another  of  his  works,  entitled  larpuci,  ^vcuc^  jcol  hn-twvBrrrucdf  which 
exists  in  manuscript  at  Leyden  among  the  books  belonging  to  Voss. 


Schneider  says  ('  Pnefat  in  Nioand.  Alexipharm.,'  p.  19)  that,  judging 
from  an  extract  aent  him  by  Ruhnken,  the  work  ia  so  full  of  absurdities 
as  not  to  deserve  to  be  published.  Another  of  his  works,  entitled  V9pl 
io^6\»v  icol  97i\rrrnpt<oy  ^opiAdKW,  is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  at 
Rome  and  at  Paris.  Mercuriali  has  inserted  a  few  fragments  in  his 
'  VarisB  Lectiones '  (lib.  iii,  cap.  4),  and  several  times  quotes  it  in  his 
work  '  De  Venenis,  et  Morbis  Venenosis,'  lib.  l,  cap.  16 ;  lib.  ii.,  cap.  2), 
from  which  it  appears  (lib.  ill,  cap.  A)  that  he  agreed  with  iElian  ('  De 
Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  vi,  cap.  20),  ApoUodorus  (ap.  Plin.,  '  Hist  Nat,' 
lib.  xi.,  cap.  30),  and  Nicander  ('Ther.,'  v.  769,  &c.),  in  dividing 
scorpions  into  nine  species. 

PRONY,  GASPARD-CLAIR-FRANgOlSMARIE-RICHE  DE,  was 
bom  at  Chamelet,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhdne,  July  22,  1755. 
JEEis  father  was  a  member  of  the  '  parliament,'  or  chief  civil  court  of 
the  ancient  principality  of  Dombes ;  and  at  the  College  of  Thoissey 
in  that  principality  Prony  received  his  education  until  1776,  when  he 
entered  the  '  £cole  des  Pouts  et  Chauss^es.'  Here  his  assiduity  was 
such  as  to  lead  Perronnet  to  foretel  that  he  would  one  day  occupy  his 
own  position,  that  of  head  of  the  establishment  He  first  became 
known  as  an  author  by  an  essay  on  the  *  Thrust  of  Arches,'  published 
in  1788,  about  which  time  he  began  to  be  employed  under  Perronnet 
upon  several  public  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
restoration  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  (1783),  and  the  erection  of  the 
bridge  of  Louis  XVI.  (1787-90),  of  which  last  the  eogineering  plan  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  and  its  execution  superintended  by  Prouy. 

In  1790  he  publiihed  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Hydraulic  Architec- 
ture.' The  second  appeared  in  1796.  Prior  to  this,  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  accessible  to  the  engineer  was  the  standard  work  bearing 
the  same  title,  by  Belidor,  published  in  1737-53 ;  so  that,  as  Delambre 
observes,  the  progress  which  the  theory  of  mechanics  had  made  in  the 
hands  of  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  had  lain  without 
real  application  to  the  arts  of  construction.  Prony's  work  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  an  elementary  character  in  which  the  directions  of  forces, 
and  the  systems  on  which  they  act,  are  referred  to  rectangular  co- 
ordinate axes.  It  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  steam-engine,  at  a 
time  when  the  steam-engine  was  scarcely  known  on  that  side  of  the 
channel ;  but  his  empirical  formulae  for  determining  the  elasticity  of 
steam,  the  investigation  of  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  second  volume,  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  more  recent 
researches.  His  method  of  determining  the  diameter  of  a  steam-cylinder 
Tredgold  designates  as  "  little  better  than  telling  the  artist  to  guess  at 
it,  and  correct  his  guess  by  an  intricate  formula."  The  same  author 
remarks  that  the  labours  of  Prony  in  thia  department  "  afford  the 
strongest  evidence  that  mere  mathematical  talent  ia  not  suflBoient  for 
the  promotion  of  mechanical  science,  otherwise  the  principle  of  the 
steam-engine  would  not  have  remained  to  be  investigated."  (Tredgold 
'  On  the  Steam-Engine,'  4to,  L,  p.  33,  Lond.,  1888.) 

Among  other  scientific  projects  of  the  French  revolutionary  govern- 
ment at  this  period  was  that,  suggested  by  Camot  and  others,  of 
computing  a  set  of  mathematical  tables,  by  which  it  was  supposed  two 
objects  would  be  attained — the  application  of  the  decimal  division  of 
moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  then  recently  introduced,  would  be 
facilitated ;  and  the  world  astonished  by  the  "  most  vast  and  imposing 
monument  of  calculation  which  had  ever  been  executed  or  even  con- 
ceived." The  direction  of  this  laborious  undertaking  was  confided  to 
Prony  in  1792  (year  ii.),  and  with  him  were  associated  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  mathematicians  of  Paris,  including  Legendre.  It  was 
however  easy  to  foresee  that  their  joint  efforts,  and  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  rest  of  their  lives,  would  alone  be  inadequate  to  the 
completion  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  Occupied  with  this 
discouraging  reflection,  Prony  opened  by  accident  a  volume  of  Adam 
Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  at  a  part  where  the  author  is  instancing 
the  manufacture  of  needles  in  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour.  "  Why,"  thought  Prony,  "  should  not  the  same 
principle  be  applicable,  and  with  equal  advantage,  in  the  manufacture 
of  logarithms  V  Pondering  on  the  practicability  of  this,  he  retired 
into  the  country,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  with  his  plan  of  operationa 
fully  digested.  He  divided  his  assistanta  into  three  sections ;  the  first, 
of  which  Legendre  was  the  president,  waa  occupied  in  aelecting  from 
"  amongdt  the  various  analytical  expressions  which  could  be  found  for 
the  same  function,  that  which  was  most  readily  adapted  to  aimple 
numerical  calculation,  by  many  individuals  employed  at  the  same 
time."  (Babbage,  *  Economy  of  Manufactures,'  p.  191.)  These  expres- 
sions included  several  yery  elegant  formulae  investigated  by  Legeudrcb 
for  determining  directly  the  successive  differences  of  the  sines.  The 
second  section  "  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  persons  of  considerable 
acquaintance  with  mathematics ;  and  their  duty  was  to  convert  into 
numbers  the  formulsd  put  into  their  bands  by  the  first  section,  an 
operation  of  great  labour ;  and  then  to  deliver  out  these  formulad  to 
the  members  of  the  third  section,  and  receive  from  them  the  finished 
calculations.  ....  The  third  section,  which  consisted  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  members,  received  certain  numbers  from  the  second  section, 
and  using  nothing  more  than  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  they 
returned  to  that  section  the  tables  in  a  finished  states"  (Babbage^ 
pp.  191, 192.)  The  whole  of  the  calculations,  which  to  secure  greater 
accuracy  were  performed  in  duplicate,  and  the  two  manuscripts  sub- 
sequently collated  with  care,  were  completed  in  the  abort  space  of  two 
years.    They  occupy  seventeen  "  enormous  "  folios,  and  consist  of^ 
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PROPBRTIUS,  SEXTUS  AURELIUa 
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1,  an  introduction,  containing  ihk  dbalytical  ibrmuiae  and  tne  mode  of 
Uaing  the  tablea ;  2,  10,000  naturkl  sines  to  25  places  of  decimals,  ivith 
seven  and  eigbt  columns  of  differences;  3,  the  logarithms  of  100,000 
sines  to  14  places  of  decimals  and  5  columns  of  differences;  4,  the 
logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  the  first  5000  siuf  s  to  their  correspondiog 
arcs  to  14  decimal  places;  5,  a  aimilar  table  of  the  ratios  of  the 
tangents  to  their  area;  6,  the  logarithms  of  100,000  tangents;  7|  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,000  to  19  decimal  places,  and 
from  100  to  200,000  to  14  decimal  places,  with  5  columns  of  differences. 
In  1820  a  dlKtinguishtd  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  Loudon, 
was  instructed  by  our  government  to  propose  to  the  Board  of  Longitude 
of  Paris  to  print  an  abridgment  of  these  tables  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  two  countries  :  5000/.  was  named  as  the  sum  which  our  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  advance  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  propoeal  was 
declined,  and  the  great  'Tables  du  Cadastre'  are  &tiU  confined  In 
manuscript  to  the  library  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Prony  was  appointed  profegsor  of  mechanics  to  the  ilcole  Poly  tech- 
nique in  1794,  thd  year  of  its  institution,  and  the  same  year  he  became 
Directeur-G^n^ral  des  Ponts  et  ChauEsdes.  As  professor  to  the  £cole 
Polytechnique  he  was  indefatigable  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
researches  of  modem  mathematicians  wiihin  the  comprehennon  of  his 
upila.  This  was  the  object  of  his  '  Mdcanique  PbUosophique,'  4 to, 
'ar.,  1800.  It  is  an  analytical  synopsis  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
hydraulics.  The  right-hand  pages  are  each  divided  into  four  columns, 
headed  notation,  definition,  theorems,  problems;  while  those  to  the 
left  are  occupied  with  so  much  of  investigation  and  reasoning  as  is  just 
sufficient  to  connect  the  several  results  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

In  1798  Napoleon  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Egypt,  which  however  he  declined,  and  his  refusal  was  never 
entirely  forgotten  or  pardoned.  Nevertheless,  after  Napoleon's  coro- 
nation as  king  of  Italy  (1805),  Prony  was  charged  with  the  engineering 
operations  for  protecting  the  province  of  Ferrara  from  the  further 
inundations  of  the  Po;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  earlier,  he  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  works  then  carried  on  by  the  French 
government  in  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Ancona,  Pola,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
iSpezzia,  including  some  very  intricate  investigations  connected  with 
the  tides,  currents,  and  deposits  of  the  Adriatic  and  canals  within  the 
Venetian  territory.  Napoleon's  animosity  towards  Prony  appeara  to 
have  been  counteracted  only  by  a  regard  for  his  abilities.  We  are  told 
by  Arago  that  Prony's  researches  relative  to  the  thrust  of  embank- 
ments (*  pousE^e  des  terres '),  and  on  the  proper  dimensions  of  lining- 
walls  ('murs  do  revdtomect),  4to,  Paris,  1802,  with  the  obvious 
practical  utilitv  of  the  results  to  which  they  led,  were  the  meauH  of 
securing  Napoleon's  suffrage.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  the  emperor 
was  distributing  the  new  dignities  which  he  had  created,  a  secretary 
of  state  reminded  him  of  Prony,  to  which  he  merely  replied,  "  II  ne 
faut  pas  mettre  son  rabot  en  dentelles ;  on  ne  pourrait  plus  s'en  servir 
pour  raboter." 

In  1810  he  was  appointed  (in  conjunction  with  Count  Fossombrone 
of  Florence)  chief  of  the  Commissione  de  TAgio  Romano,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  more  effectual  drainage  and  improvement  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  "The  results  of  hid  labours  in  this  very  important 
ta>k,  which  he  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  success,  were 
embodied  in  his  '  Description  Historique  et  Hydrographique  des  Harais 
Pontins,'  which  appeared  in  1823,  and  which  contains  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  past,  present,  and  prospective  condition  of  those  pesti- 
lential regions,  and  a  very  elaborate  and  scientific  description  of  the 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  all  similar  cases  in  order  to  effect 
their  permanent  restoration  to  healthiness  and  fertility."  ('  Fdinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,'  xv.,  p,  527.) 

After  the  restoration  he  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
important  works,  among  which  was  the  formation  of  extensive  embank- 
ments mar  the  mouth  of  the  lihOne.  In  1817  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  de  Longitude ;  the  following  year  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  fifty  foreiffu  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  London;  in  1828  he 
was  created  a  baron  by  Charles  X.,  and  in  1835  a  peer  of  France.  He 
died  at  Aoni^rts,  near  Paris,  the  latter  end  of  July  1839. 

In  his  profestional  character  Prony  was  the  reverse  of  imperious. 
He  gave  his  opinion  on  all  occasions  w  ith  exemplary  frankness.  Those 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  any  of  his  undertakings  continued 
ever  after  his  friends,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  a  pupil  claiming  his 
support  without  its  oeing  cordially  granted.  That  he  was  mindful  of 
his  obligations  to  others  is  shown  by  his  calling  on  Arago  in  1837, 
and  desiring  him  not  to  omit  in  bis  'Eloge  of  Carnot,'  ^heu  about  to 
be  published  for  the  first  time,  that  the  latter  had  saved  his  (Prony's) 
life  in  1793.  As  a  mathematician  and  philosopher,  though  inferior  to 
some  of  the  gn  at  men  of  his  day,  he  was  certainly  one  "  of  whom  his 
country  msy  justly  be  proud,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  and 
character  of  his  scientific  attainments,  or  the  variety  of  important, 
practical,  and  useful  labours  in  which  his  life  was  spent." 

'The  following  works,  with  those  already  mentioned,  will,  we 
believe,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  Prony's  literary  labours:—!, 
'Experimental  and  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Expansion 
observed  by  Elastk)  Fluid?,  and  on  the  Expauhixe  Force  of  the 
Vapours  of  Water  and  Alcohol  at  different  Temperatures,'  Par.  4to, 
1794  (also  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Journal  de  Tficole 
Polytechnique');  2,  'Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Students  of  the 
National  School  des  Ponts  et  Chause^es,  for  the  year  vii,'  Par.  1795; 


I  3,  Analysis  of  the  *  Exposition  du  S^tfeme  dti  Monde '  of  Laphlc6 
Par.  8vo,  1801;  4,  'Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Poly tedmic  School 

I  so  far  as  regards  the  Equilibrium  of  Bodies,'  Par.  4to,  1801 ;  5, 
'Report  made  to  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Class  of  the  National 
Institute,  upon  divers  inventions  of  Jean  Pierre  Droz,  relative  to  the 
Alt  of  Coining,'  Par.,  4to,  1801 ;  6,  'Report  on  the  Metaioir  of  Dacros 
relative  to  the  supply  of  Watet  requisite  for  Canals,'  Par.  8Vo,  1801 ; 
7,  '  Results  of  Experiments  for  determining  the  Relation  bettreen  the 
French  M^tre  and  the  English  Foot,'  Par.  1802;  8,  'On  the  Supply 
of  Water  requisite  for  the  Canal  Saint  Queniiu'  ('Surle  Jaugcage 
des  Eaux  Courantes  qui  doivent  alimenter  le  bassin  du  passage  da 
Canal  Saint  Quentin')  Par.  4to,  1802;  9,  '  Physieo- Mathematical 
Researches  in  the  Theory  of  Flowing  Waters,*  Par.  4to,  1804 ;  10, 
'On  the  Computation  of  Latitudea  and  Longitudes,'  Par.  4to,  1806; 
11,  'On  the  Variations  in  the  Inclination  of  the  Seine,  and  its  Amount 
for  eadi  day  of  the  jiars  1788-90,  together  with  the  Report  made  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Januaiy  29,  1791,  by  Lavoisier,  Laplace, 
and  Coulomb,'  Par.  4to,  1806;  12,  'Summary  of  Lessons  on  the 
Motion  of  Solids  and  on  the  Equilibrium,  and  Motion  of  Fluids,'  Par. 
4to,  1809;  13,  'Lessons  in  Analytical  kecbanics  delivered  to  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  School,'  Par.  4to,  1816 ;  14,  'On  Br^guet's  Metallic 
Thermometers,'  Par.  4to,  1821  ;  15,  'On  the  tvork  of  M.  Sept- 
Fontaines  relative  to  the  Cubature  of  Timber,'  4to.  no  date;  16, 
'On  Swing-Bridges'  ('Ponts  k  Bascbles*)  4to,  no  date;  17,  'New 
System  of  Trigonometrical  Levelling,'  Par.  8vo,  1822;  18,  'On  the 
large  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  the  New 
Decimal  System  of  Weighto  and  Measures,'  Par.  4to,  1824;  19,  ^On 
the  recently  instituted  Professorship  of  the  Harp  in  the  Royal  School 
of  Music,'  Par.  4to,  1$25,  12  pages;  20,  'Synoptis  (Ildsum^)  of  the 
Theory  and  Formuls  relative  to  the  Motion  of  Water  in  Tubes  and 
Canals/  Par.  1825 ;  21,  '  Report  on  the  Old  and  Ke^  Steam-Engines 
erected  at  Paiis,  au  Gros-Caillou,'  Par.  8vo,  1826;  22,  *  Fragmeuts  of 
an  unedited  Memoir,'  Lyon,  8vo,  1827  (16  pages);  28,  'Elementary 
Instructions  on  the  Calculation  of  Musical  Intervals  by  assuming 
either  the  Octave  or  the  Twelfth  Octave  as  the  Unit  of  Comparison ; ' 
'Analytical  Formula  for  calculating  the  Acoustic  Logarithm  of  any 
proposed  Number,  kc,  with  applications  to  Musical  Instruments,' 
Par.  4to,  1882;  24,  '  Etamination  of  the  proposals  for  levying  a  Toll 
('Projets  de  Barrage')  on  the  Seine  near  H&vre,'  Par.  8vo,  1831,  (aUo 
in  the  'Annales  des  Ponts  et  ChauestSea ') ;  25,  'On  the  Inflexions 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  had  taken  place  in  certain 
straight  lines  drawn  upon  the  bridge  Louis  XVL,  prior  to  the  removal 
of  the  centering,  with  Formulas  and  Tables  for  calculating  the  change 
which  settlement  ('  le  tafsement ')  produces  in  a  circular  arch,'  Par. 
1832,  20  pages;  26, ' Formules pour  calculer  les  Hauteurs  des  Remona 
occasion^,  soit  par  des  R^tr^cissements,  soit  par  des  Barrages 
(avec  ^coulements  de  fbnds)  pratiques  dans  les  Lits  des  Eaux 
Courantes,'  Par.  8vo,  1835  (also  in  the  '  Annales  des  P.  et  C) ;  27,  '  On 
i^e  Measurement  of  the  Dynamical  Effects  of  Rotatory  Machines,* 
Par.  4to,  no  date;  28,  '  On  Regulating  the  Duration  of  the  Oscillationa 
of  the  Pendulum,'  Par.  4to,  no  date. 

To  the  'Recueils  de  I'lnstitut'he  contributed— 1,  'Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Pingr^,*  torn.  I,  1798 ;  2,  *  On  the  Conversion  of 
Circular  Movement  into  Rectilinear,'  il.,  1799.  To  the 'Journal  de 
I'^cdle  Polytechnique '~1,  'On  a  Course  of  Elementarjr  Analysis,  by 
Lagrange,'  torn,  i,  1794 ;  2,  '  Course  of  Mechanics  for  the  Year  V., 
il,  1795;  3,  ' Allege  de  Lamblardle,'  ib.;  4,  'On  the  Principle  of 
Virtual  Velocities  and  the  Decomposition  of  Circular  Motions,'  ib. ; 
5,  'Introduction  to  Pure  Analysis  and  of  Analysis  as  applied  to 
Mechanics,'  ib. :  6,  '  Theory  of  Rotation  about  a  Free  Axis,'  ib. ;  7, 
'On  the  Particular  Solutions  of  Differential  Equations  and  their 
Application  to  Engineering,' ib.  1810;  8,  'On  the  Hydraulic  System  of 
Italy,'  ib.;  9,  'Detailed  Analysis  of  the  Questions  relative  to  the 
Motion  of  a  Body  acted  upon  by  any  Powers  whatever,'  ib.;  10,  'On 
the  New  Sluice  of  M.  de  Baucourt,'  viii.,  1809. .  See  also  the '  Bulletin 
de  la  Society  Phllomathique ; '  '  Annales  des  Mines ; '  '  Encyclopedic 
Mdthodiqu'^ '  ('  Fordts  et  Bois ') ; '  Connaissance  des  Temps,'  after  1800. 
{Diicours  prononc^  par  M.  Arago,  /e  3  AoHU  1839,  sur  la  tombe  de 
M,de  Prony;  Biographic  dea  Contemporaint ;  Sdinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  vol.  xv. ;  Note  8ur  la  Publication propoaie  par  le  GouvernniCtU 
Angiaie,  desgrandt  I'ablea  Logarithmiquea  ct  T^gonometriquu,  de  M.  de 
Prony,  Paris,  1820,  quoted  by  Babbage  in  his  ^conom^  of  Machinery  and 
Manufactures,  London,  1832;  Parliamentary  Papers,  1823,  xv.,  p.  9, 
&c.;  (^uer&rd^B  DictionnaireBtbliogiaphique;  The  Works  of  Prony,  k.c) 
PROPE'RTIUS,  SE'XTUS  AURE'LIUS,  a  naUve  of  HUpellum, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Mevania  in  Umbria.  The  year  of  hia  birth  is 
not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority,  but  he  blm&elf  (iv.  1, 127,  Sic.)  says 
that  he  took  the  toga  libera  (which  was  generally  taken  at  the  age  of 
fifteen)  at  the  festival  of  the  Liberalia,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
which  was  fought  in  B.a  42,  so  that  he  was  most  probably  bom  About 
the  year  B.a  56.  Clinton  fixes  his  birth  however  at  B.o.  51,  and 
Lachmann  and  Hertzberg  as  late  as  B.O.  48  or  47.  His  family  was  of 
equestrian  rank  (iv.  1,  comp.  with  Plin., '  Epist,'  vL  15,  and  iz.  23), 
and  when,  after  the  campaign  of  Philippi,  Augustus  rewarded  his 
veterans  with  assignments  of  lands,  the  family  of  Propertius  was,  like 
many  others  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  Antony,  deprived  of 
their  estates.  About  this  time  or  aoon  afterwardi^  young  Propertius 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry  (iv.  1« 
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134).  Id  Home  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  and  gained  the  friend- 
Bbip  of  contemporary  poetsj  such  as  Ovid,  who  always  speaks  of  bitn 
with  fondness  ('Trist.,*  iL  465;  iv.  10,  68;  t.  1,  17;  *Ar8  Amat.* 
iiL  334 ;  and  in  other  places).  He  also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Msecenas,  and  lived  on  the  Esqnillne,  perhaps  in  the  gardens  of  his 
patron  himself.  His  property  seems  to  hav^  beoD  very  small,  for  no 
estate  or  villa  of  his  is  mentioned.  M^ocenas  tried  to  induce  him  to 
write  an  epic  poem,  in  which  he  was  to  celebrate  the  achieyements  of 
Augustus  (ii.  1),  hut  Propertius  refused  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 
his  patron,  at  least  partly;  and  seeips  purposely  to  have  described 
himself  as  a  man  given  to  sensual  enjoyments,  in  order  that  no  such 
lofty  claims  might  he  made  upon  him.  The  fourth  book  of  his 
•Elegies*  however  contains  a  Eeries  of  poepis  on  Eoman  legends, 
especially  those  of  a  religious  nature.  Now,  as  Augustus  restored 
many  old  religious  forms,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  poet 
here  at  least  partially  intended  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  Msocenas.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Propertius  died  at  a  very  early  age,  but  Nobbe 
(*  ObservaUones  in  Propertii  Carmina,'  1817)  has  shown  that  the  first 
book  of  his  *  Elegies '  was  not  written  before  the  year  B.C.  38 ;  the 
second  not  before  B.C.  24 ;  the  third  not  before  B.a  21';  and  the  fourth 
not  before  B.C.  16 ;  and  according  to  these  dates  he  must  at  least  have 
lired  until  the  year  B.C.  1 6,  to  the  age  of  forty.  An  accurate  Life  of 
Propertius  is  ttill  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of  Eoman  literature. 
His  connections  of  friendship,  to  which  allusions  are  made  in  his 
poems,  as  well  as  those  of  his  oontemporaries,  might  furnish  some 
materials  towards  it. 

Propertius,  in  his  poetry,  took  Callimachus  and  Philetas  as  his 
models,  and  his  ambition  was  to  be  considered  the  Roman  tlallimachus 
to  which  a  sneering  allusion  is  made  by  Horace  (*Epial,*  ii.  2,  100 J 
We  possess  four  books  of  Elegies  of  Propertius ;  whether  he  wrote 
more  is  uncertain.  In  the  first  three  boo^ks  he  sings  of  his  beloved 
Cynthia,  whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Hostia ;  the  fourth, 
which  by  some  editors  has  been  subdivided  into  two,  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  heroic  and  religious  legends,  in  which  the  poet  seems  to  have 
possessed  considerable  learning ;  and  h0  delights  in  showing  it,  though 
he  thereby  weakens  the  effect  of  his  poetry.  The  Elegies  addressed 
to  Cynthia,  who  herself  was  a  woman  of  eminent  talents,  form  a  kind 
of  romance,  and,  considering  the  character  of  the  age,  evince  an  almost 
unparalleled  faithfuloess  and  constancy  between  the  lovers.  But 
Propertius  has  nothing  of  the  effemioate  sentimentality  of  TibuUus, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  passionate  lovq,  he  always  retains  his  manly 
character,  and  shows  great  energy  i^od  independence  of  mind.  The 
agreeable  effect  which  this  kind  of  poetry  might  produce  is  impaired 
by  the  artificial  character  of  his  style,  in  which  he  followed  the  Greek 
poets  of  the  Alexandrian  period.  The  ancients  however  looked  upon 
him  as  a  ^reat  poet.     (Plln., '  Epist.,'  i;^.  22 ;  Quintil.,'  x.  1.) 

Propertius  used  formerly  to  be  edited  together  with  Catullus  and 
Tibullus^  as  in  the  editio  princeps,  Eome,  1472,  and  in  that  of 
S&iliger,  Paris,  1577,  reprinted  in  1582  and  1600.  A  separate  edition 
of  Propertius  appeared  in  1702,  4to,  at  Amsterdam,  with  a  commen- 
tary by  Broukhusius.  A  very  complete  edition  is  that  of  P.  Burmann, 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1780,  by  Santen.  For  the 
establishment  of  a  correct  text  much  has  been  done  in  the  editions  of 
Lachmann,  Leipzig,  1816,  Paldamus,  Halle,  1827,  Jacob,  Leipzig,  1827, 
and  Hertzberg,  Halle,  1844-45. 

Propertius  was  translated  into  French  prose,  in  1655,  by  De  Marolles; 
and  in  1821  appeared  the  second  edition  of  a  trauslation  into  French 
verse,  by  MoUevant.  Among  the  numerous  German  translations,  it  is 
BufficieDt  to  mention  that  of  J.  H.  Voss  (Braunschweig,  1880),  and 
another  by  Qruppe  (Leipzig,  1838),  with  critical  notes  on  the  Roman 
Elegy.  Some  of  the  Elegies  of  Propertius  were  translated  into 
English  in  the  'Miscellaneous  Poems  by  Oxford  Hands,*  London, 
1685;  in  1782  was  published,  in  London,  'The  Book  of  the  Elegies 
of  Propertius,  entitled  Cynthia,  translated  into  English  Terse,  with 
classical  notes,'  &c. 

PEOTA'GORAS  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  porter,  and  to  have  received  instruction  from  Demo- 
critus,  who  was  so  pleaded  with  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Protagoras 
arranged  his  load,  that  he  afforded  him  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Some  modem  writers  have  disbelieved  the  whole 
account,  but  it  seems  certain,  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  that  Protagoras  was  of  an  inferior  condition  in  life,  and  owed 
his  education  to  Democritus.  (Aul.  Oell ,  v.  3 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.  50, 
53 ;  Athenseus,  Tiii.  534,  c. ;  Suidas,  &&)  The  principal  circumstance 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  doub^  whether  Protagoras  ever  received 
instruction  from  Bemocrltus  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  former  was 
in  all  probability  older  than -the  latter.  Democritus  was  bom  B.c.  460. 
[DSMOCRITUB.]  Plato  represents  Socrates  in  the  *  Meno'  (c.  29,  p.  91) 
speaking  of  Protagoras  as  already  dead,  and  also  states  that  he  lived 
nearly  seventy  years.  Kow  as  Socrates  died  B.C  399,  Protagoras, 
according  to  this  account,  must  have  been  bom  at  least  as  early  as 
B.C.  470,  though  the  carelessness  of  Plato  on  such  subjects  renders  this 
by  no  ineans  certain.  Philochorus  however,  aocording  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  55),  said  that  the  death  of  Protagoras  was  alluded  to  in 
the '  Ixion '  of  Euripides,  which  must  consequently  have  happened 
before  that  of  Euripides,  that  is,  before  the  end  of  B.o.  406.  If  how- 
eyer  both  these  statements  can  be  depended  upon,  there  is  still  no 
reason  for  disbelieving  that  Protagoras  received   instruction  from 


Democntus;  for,  as  Mr.  Clinton  has  remarked,  Democritus,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  families  at  Abdera  in  rank  and 
station,  might  discern  the  merit  and  encourage  the  genius  of  Protago- 
ras, although  younger  himself  than  Protagoras. 

None  of  the  writings  of  Protagoras  have  ome  down  to  us ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind.  Some  of  hid 
doctrines  are  discussed  in  the  •  Theajtetua '  of  Plato.  [Plato.]  He 
travelled  through  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instmction  in  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence,  and  is  eaid  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Sophist,  to  distinguish  more  decidedly  one  who 
made  others  wise,  especially  one  who  tauglit  eloquence  and  the  politi- 
cal art.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  amocfl^  the  Qreek 
philosophers  who  received  money  for  the  instruction  which  he  gave. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  sure  to  obtain  numbers  of  pupils;  and 
Plato,  in  the  dialogue  entitled  'Protagoras,*  has  given  an  amusing 
account  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  young 
men  at  Athens  on  Lis  visit  to  that  city.  Diogenes  Laertius  says  (ix.  52) 
that  his  instruction  was  eo  much  in  demand  that  he  sometimes  received 
a  hundred  minse ;  and  Plato  informs  us  (*  Meno,*  c.  29,  p.  91)  that 
during  the  forty  years  in  which  Protngoras  taught  he  made  more 
money  than  Phidias  and  ten  other  sculptors. 

Protagoras  visited  Atliens  at  least  twice.  Two  of  his  visits  are 
spoken  of  by  Athenseus  and  Plato  (Atben.,  v.,  p.  21 8, b. ;  xi.,  p.  606,  a.; 
*  Protag.,'  c.  5),  and  the  date  of  his  second  visit  is  determined  by  the 
former  writer,  who  say 9  (v.,  p.  218,  c)  that  it  took  place  after  the 
K6i'yos  of  Ameipsias  and  before  the  K6\aKfs  of  Eupoli^,  that  is,  b«dween 
B.C.  423  and  421.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Athens,  probably  subse- 
quent to  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  be  was  banished  from  the 
state,  and  his  books  bumed  in  the  market-place,  because  he  had  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  works  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
gods  existed  or  not  (Diog.  Laer U,  ix.  5 1 ,  52 ;  Cic, '  De  Nat.  Deor.,'  i.  28.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  drowned  in  his  passage  to  Sicily, 
and  according  to  others,  died  on  the  voyage.    (Diog.  Laert.,  ix.  55.) 

Protagoras  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  oratory  as  an 
art.  He  possessed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speciuion  given  by  Plato 
in  the  'Protagoras,'  a  lively  imagination  and  great  copiousness  of 
words.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  own  country, 
especially  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  whom  he  frequently  quoted 
in  bis  speeches,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  popular.  He  is  said 
to  have  taught  Isocrates,  and  his  pratorical  exercises  are  referred  to  by 
Cicero,  who  says  that  they  were  called  in  his  time  'communes  loci* 
('Brot.,'  o.  12).  Protagoras  was  the  first  who  introduced  artificial 
divisions  into  discourses.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix.  53,  54.)  He  also  appears 
to  have  written  works  on  language  and  oratory ;  his  ^OpQoivua,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plato  (*  Phajdr.,'  c.  114,  p.  267),  is  supposed  by  Speugel 
fSuvaTory^  r^X^wv,  p.  40,  Stuttgardt,  1828)  to  have  been  a  work  of  this 
description.  A  list  of  the  writings  of  Proti^oras  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  65)  and  Fabricius  ('Bibl.  GnBc,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  668,  ed.  Harles). 
Cicero  refers  to  his  work  'On  the  Nature  of  Things*  ('De  Orat.,' 
iii.  32). 

For  further  information  on  the  life  of  Protagoras,  the  reader  is 
refeiTcd  to  Herbst,  'Des  Protagoras  Leben  und  Sophistik  aus  den 
Quellen  zusammengestellt,'  in  Petersen's  '  Phil.-Histor.  Studien  auf  dem 
Akad.  Gymnasium  in  Hamburg,'  Hamburg,  1832,  heft  i,  p.  88. 

PROTO'QENES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Qreek  painters, 
was  bom  at  Caunus  in  Caria,  a  town  subject  to  the  Rhodians.  Suidas 
says  that  Protogenes  was  a  native  of  Xanthus  in  Lyoia;  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  mistake,  since  he  is  called  a  Caunian  by  Pausanias  (L  8,  §  4), 
aqd  is  expressly  said  by  Pliny  ('Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.  86,  §  20)  to  have 
been  bom  at  Caunus.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  and  was  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation  in  the  112th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about 
B.C.  332.  (Pliny,  « Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.  36,  §  10.)  He  lived  at  Rhodes 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

Pliny  says  that  Protogenes  was  originally  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
and  that  it  was  not  knovm  from  whom  he  received  instmction.  He 
did  not  produce  many  paintings,  in  consequence  of  the  long  time  and 
great  labour  which  he  devoted  to  each.  Quintilian  ('Inst  Orat, 
xii.  10,  p.  369,  Bipont)  says  that  'cura*  was  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  his  paintings ;  and  Apelles  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
Protogenes  did  not  know  when  to  take  his  hand  from  his  pictures. 
(Pliny, '  Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.  36,  §  10.)  Of  all  the  paintings  of  Protogenes 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  one  called  lalysus,  upon  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  engaged  seven  years.  (i£lian>  'Var.  Hist,'  xiL  41.) 
Pliny  says  that  he  uved,  during  the  time  he  was  painting  it,  upon 
moistened  lupines,  and  also  informs  us  that  each  colour  was  laid  on 
four  times.  A  dog  in  this  painting,  which  was  represented  panting 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  was  greatly  admired.  It  is  related  thfit 
Protogenes  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  represent  the  foam  in  the 
manner  which  he  wished,  till  at  lengthy  disheartened  by  repeated 
failures,  he  threw  his  sponge  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog,  which  accidentally 
produced  the  effect  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain.  The  fame 
of  this  painting  was  so  great,  that  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  when  besieging 
Rhodes,  did  not  set  fire  to  thiat  part  of  the  city  where  Protogenes  lived, 
lest  he  should  destroy  the  picture,  (Pliny,  *  Hist,  Nat,'  vii.  39 ;  xxxv. 
36,  §  20.)  Aulus  Qellius,  in  relating  the  same  circumstance,  a^^s 
(xv,  81)  that  Protogenes  was  dead,  and  that  the  painting  was  preserved 
in  a  public  library  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome.    Among  the  otUe^ 
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paintingi  of  Protogenes  mentioned  by  Pliny  wu  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Aristotle,  nho  adviied  him  to  paint  tome  of  the  exploits  of 
Alexsnder  the  Greai  Paintings  of  Alexander  and  of  Pan  were  among 
the  last  of  his  worka  Pausaniaf  (i.  8.  §  4)  also  mentions  a  painting  of 
the  ThesmothetaB  by  Protogenes,  which  wsa  preserred  at  Athens  in 
the  senate-house  of  the  Fiye  Hundred. 

Protogenes  is  always  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration.  (Petrou., '  Sat/  c.  83 ;  Cic,  '  Brut/  18 ;  'Ad 
Att/  ii.  21 ;  Varro,  'De  Ling.  Lat  /  ix.  12,  ed.  Mailer;  Columella,  'De 
Re  Kust;'  Prsef.  in  lib.  I,  p.  21,  Bipont.)  He  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
alBO  execated  works  in  bronze. 

Suidas  lays  that  Protogenes  wrote  two  books  on  the  art  of  painting 
and  on  figurea 

PHOUT,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September  1783  in 
Plymouth — the  birthplace  of  so  many  English  painters.  From  earliest 
childhood  he  was  noted  for  an  irrepressible  fondness  for  drawing  the 
Tsrious  objects  around  him,  and  the  passion  increased  with  his  years. 
His  associate  in  his  early  artistic  studies  was  Benjamin  Haydon,  but 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  eager  impulses  after  an  unattainable  grandeur 
of  his  enthusiastic  friend,  young  Prout  contented  himself  with  unceas- 
ingly sketching  from  nature  "  the  i?y-mantled  bridges,  mossy  water- 
mills,  and  rock-built  cottages,  which  characterise  the  valley  scenery  of 
Devon."  Whilst  uncertain  as  to  his  future  course,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  John  Britton,  the  antiquary,  then  at 
Plymouth  on  his  way  to  collect  materials  for  an  account  of  Cornwall 
which  he  was  preparing  for  the  '  Beauties  of  England."  [Bbittoit, 
John.]  Mr.  Britton,  pleased  with  his  sketchee,  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  him  into  Cornwall  to  make  some  drawings,  and 
Prout  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  The  portfolio  of  ComiBh  drawings 
which  he  afterwards  transmitted  to  Mr.  Britton  excited  by  their  bold- 
ness of  atyle  couBiderable  notice,  and  the  young  artist  waa  easily 
persuaded  to  remove  to  London. 

He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  1805,  and  found  an  adviser  and 
pstron  in  Palser  the  printseller,  then  reeiding  in  the  Westminscer-road 
and  afterwards  in  Fleet  street,  who  used  readily  to  purchase  his  water- 
colour  drawings,  and  dispose  of  them  among  hii  customers.  Palser 
gave  but  low  prices  for  these  works,  but  Prout  had  the  good  sense^  on 
comparing  his  pictures  with  those  of  the  established  artists,  to  recog- 
nise his  own  deficiencies;  and  he  was  well  pleased  to  be  thus  enabled, 
by  means  of  unambitious  drawings,  to  support  himself  whilst  making 
a  resolute  effort  to  extend  his  artistic  knowledge  and  executive  skill. 
During  these  years  he  painted  marine  yiews,  especially  coast-soenee 
with  fishing  craft,  more  than  architecture,  for  which  a  yeiy  decided 
inclination  had  not  yet  developed  itsel£  -  He  also  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  teaching,  and  he  etched  some  lessons  and  studies  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  but  perceiving  the  capabilities  of  the 
newly-introduced  art  of  lithography  for  yielding  fao-similes  of  the 
painter's  pencil-sketches,  he  began  early  to  draw  on  stone,  which,  from 
his  siogukr  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lead-pencil,  he  did  with  great 
facility.  He  published  in  1816  a  series  of  'Studies'  which  met  with 
great  success,  aud  was  followed  by  '  Views  in  the  North  and  West  of 
England,'  '  Progressive  Lessons,'  *  Rudiments  of  Landscape,'  and  other 
drawing-books,  which  by  their  vigour  of  drawing  and  brilliancy  of 
effect  raised  that  class  of  publication  far  above  the  estimation  in  which 
it  had  been  previously  held,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  reputation 
of  the  artist 

Mr.  Prout  had  already  secured  a  high  position  when  he  was  led  in 
1818 — partly  in  the  hope  of  restoring  bis  health,  which  had  become 
much  enfeebled,  but  also  with  a  view  to  turning  to  professional  aocount 
the  taste  for  foreign  scenery  engendered  by  the  facilities  for  continental 
travel  opened  by  the  return  of  peace— to  make  a  tour  in  France.  The 
quaint  street-architecture  of  Kouen,  and  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  other  Norman  towns,  seemed  to  reveal  in  him  an  entirely 
new  sense.  From  this  time  he  gave  himself,  with  undivided  zeal  and 
unapproaohed  suocesi^  to  the  delineation  of  the  weathemworn  and 
mouldering  remains  of  medissval  architecture.  Tear  after  year  he 
oontinued  to  journey  through  the  fiedrest  parts  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, of  Qermany  and  Italv ;  but  still  it  was  the  old  southern  or 
northern  gothic  buildings  that  attracted  his  pencil,  or  those  tumble- 
down heavy-gabled  domestic  houses  which,  though  hardly  ranking 
among  any  of  the  architectural  divisions,  had  in  his  eyes  an  equiS 
attraction  in  their  antique  picturesqueness.  The  remarkable  popularity 
of  his  pictures  induced  him  to  publish  a  handsome  folio  of  lithographic 
'Fao-Similes  of  Sketches  made  in  Flanders  and  Germany.'  This  was 
the  first  of  the  numerous  series  of  lithographic  copies  of  painters' 
finished  sketches  which  haye  added  so  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
lovers  of  art^  and  done  so  much  towuds  the  extension  of  a  sounder 
taste ;  and  notwithstanding  the  many  beautiful  Tolumes  which  hsTe 
rince  appeared  it  remains  in  many  respects  the  best—the  most  marked 
by  a  vigorous  sketch-like  simplicity  of  means  and  fidelity,  and  a  happy 
boldness  and  nlayfulness  of  execution,  combined  with  striking  origin- 
ality and  brilliancy  of  effect  Mr.  Prout  subsequently  published  a 
series  of  'Sketches  in  France,  Svritzerland,  and  Italy,'  fol,  1889,  more 
finished  in  style,  but  scarcely  so  brilliant  or  interesting  as  the  former 
series.  Besides  these  he  published  yarious  works  intended  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  student  in  art  Of  these  the  first  was  entitled 
'Hints  on  Light  and  Shade,  Composition,  &0.,  as  applicable  to  Land- 
■oape  Painting,'  foL»  1888,  in  whioh  he  explains  very  clearly,by  px«oept 


and  example,  the  principles  which  regulated  his  own  practice :  another 
and  extended  edition  was  published  several  years  later.  He  also 
published  '  Microcosm  :  the  Artist's  Sketch-Book  of  Groups  of  Figures, 
Shipping,  and  other  Picturesque  Objects,'  foL,  1841 ;  '  Hints  for  Begin- 
ners,* ftc.;  besides  making  the  drawings  for  seTenl  Tolumes  of  the 
'Landscape  Annual/  and  for  some  other  works. 

During  aU  this  time,  and  to  his  death,  Mr.  Prout  oontinued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prolifie  oontributors  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colourai,  where  his  pictures  never  failed 
to  form  a  prime  attraction.  Tet^  many  and  beautiful  as  were  his 
works,  they  were  produced  amid  much  suffering.  When  a  child  of 
four  or  five  years  old,  having  vrandered  into  the  fields  alone,  he  was 
found  lying  under  a  hedge  insensible  from  the  effects  of  a  aun-stroke, 
and  from  that  day  forward  he  was  subject  to  the  frequent  recmrenoe 
of  sudden  attacks  of  pain  in  the  head ;  to  this  was  added  injuries 
received  from  protracted  exposure  to  damp  and  cold  in  his  earlier 
sketching  excursions ;  so  that  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  as  is 
mentioned  in  a  memoir  of  him  by  Mr.  Buskin,  from  materials  furnished 
by  Pro.ut  himself  (' ArtJoumal '  for  1849,  p.  76),  "  not  a  week  passed 
vrithout  one  or  two  days  of  absolute  confinement  to  his  room  or  to  his 
bed."    He  died  on  the  10th  of  February  1852. 

Samuel  Prout  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  original 
of  our  old  school  of  painters  in  water-colours.  His  style  waa  entirely 
self-formed,  and  singularly  effective.  To  a  great  extent  it  was  con- 
ventional ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  prolonged  working  from  the  actual 
object',  and  it  therefore  forcibly  conveyed  the  artiat*s  own  idea.  His 
drawing  was  very  uncertain  and  confined :  to  the  last  he  remained 
utterly  inci4>able  of  drawing  a  tree,  or  representing  foliage  with  the 
least  approaich  to  natural  truth.  His  colouring  was  unequ^  but  often 
very  beautiful  and  harmonious.  He  painted,  with  rare  exceptions, 
wholly  by  washes  of  transparent  coloursi,  the  outlines  and  details 
being  made  out  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  reed-pen,  with  a  few  dexterous 
touches  of  which  he  produced  effects  never  equalled  by  any  other 
manipulator.  His  chiaroscuro  was  broad,  simple,  and  so  nicely  adapted 
as  always  to  have  a  true  and  natural  appearance,  which  waa' greatly 
aided  by  the  singularly  clever  introduction  and  arrangement  of  hia 
figures,  ill-drawn  as  these  often  were.  In  a  word,  Prout  may  fsirly 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  arohitectoral  painting. 
He  fint  showed  what  a  world  of  picturesque  capability  lay  in  the  quaint 
streets  and  market-places  of  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  and 
the  grander  palaces  of  Venioe ;  and  no  less  did  he  show  how  to  render 
the  broad  features  and  deep  sentiment  of  the  old  eodeaiastical  gothio^ 
without  being  lost  in  a  multitude  of  petty  details. 

PROUT,  WILLIAM,  distinguished  as  a  chemist  and  phyaidan.  He 
was  bronght  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  establi^ing 
himself  in  London  he  connected  himself  with  Uie  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  of  which  body  he  ultimately  became  a  Fellow.  He  eariy 
directed  his  attention  to  chemistry,  and  was  amongst  tiie  first  in  this 
country  to  attempt  to  apply  this  science  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  he  published  many  papers  in  reference  thereto 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  All  his  researches  and  discoveries 
on  this  subject  were  combined  in  a  great  work  entitled  '  On  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  being  an  inquiry  into 
the  connectiou  of  Diabetes,  Cslculus,  and  other  afiections  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder  with  Indigestion.'  However  brilliant  Uie  disco- 
veries which  have  been  made  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  thi-i 
work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Prout  had  correctly  appredated 
the  importance  of  chemistry  in  explaining  the  functions  of  living 
beings,  and  that  he  was  the  first  physician  who  sought  to  apply  the 
doctrines  of  modem  chemistry  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  He  was  an  exceedingly  careful  and  accurate  experimenter, 
and  with  regard  to  some  of  his  conclusions  whioh  were  at  one  time 
brought  into  doubt)  a  more  careful  investigation  has  confirmed  the 
truth  of  his  riews. 

Dr.  Prout  wss  one  of  the  gentlemen  chosen  to  write  the  'Bridgewater 
Treatises.'  The  subject  of  his  essay  was  '  Chemistry,  Meteorology, 
and  the  Function  of  Digestion  considered  wiUi  referenoe  to  Natural 
Theology.'  This  work  abounds  with  evidence  of  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  chemistry.  Although  principally  occupied  vrith 
chemistry  in  relation  to  his  profession,  he  took  an  interest  in  all 
sciences  whioh  the  discoveries  in  his  favourite  science  affected.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  analyse  the  so-called  Coprolites,  and  to  discoTer  the 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  they  contained.  This  he  did  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Transactiona*  of  the 
Geological  Society.  The  paper  was  entitled  '  On  the  Analysis  of  the 
Fossil  fseoes  of  Icthyosaurus  and  other  Animals.'  Dr.  Prout  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  otiier  learned  societiea.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Sackville-street,  London,  on  the  9th  of  April 
1850,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly retiring  habits,  and  greatly  respected  by  those  who  knew  him 
intimately. 

PRUDE'NTIUS,  AURE'LIUS^  was  bom  in  Spain,  A.D.  848.  He 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  employed  in  some  official 
situation  in  his  native  country  under  the  reign  of  Honoriua.  About 
the  year  407  he  repaired  to  Rome,  partly  on  business,  and  partly,  it 
seems,  from  religious  motives.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain, 
when  he  spent  the  reftt  of  his  life  in  pious  practices  and  atudiouj 
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pursuits.  The  praoiro  time  of  his  death  ib  not  known.  Prudeutius 
wrote  BOTeral  works  in  Latin  verse.  Two  books  are  entitled  'Orations* 
■gainst  Symmaohus,  prefect  of  Rome,  who  had  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  emperor  in  the  name  of  the  senute  of  Roo^e  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  templea  and  rites  of  the  old  religion.  [Obosius.]  Prudentins 
exposes  the  absurdity  and  abominations  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  the  oormption  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  moral  check,  in  which 
the  old  heathen  religion  was  deficient.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second, 
he  eloquently  descants  ogainst  the  cruel  praotioe  of  gladiators'  combats 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people ;  and  in  order  to  show  their  brutaliaing 
influence,  he  instances  a  yeatal  attending  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
witnessing  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  the  fallen  gladiators  in  the 
arena,  exclaiming  with  joy  that  such  sights  were  her  delight,  and 
giving  without  compunction  the  signal  to  dispatch  the  fallen.  Amobius 
(b.  iv.)  towards  the  end  oasts  a  similar  reproach  upon  the  yestale. 

Prudentius  wrote  also:  a  series  of  sacred  hymns,  which  have  consi- 
derable poetical  merit,  and  some  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  ' Psychomachia,*  which  is  a 
description  of  the  struggles  between  passion  and  duty  in  the  human 
soul ;  and  several  books  against  the  Hardooites  and  other  heretics. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Prudentius  is  that  of  Parma, 
2  vols.  4to,  1788. 

PRTNNE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  compiler  of  records,  and  a  distin- 
guished political  character  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  and  during  the 
Commonwealth,  was  bom  in  1600,  at  Swainswick  near  Bath,  and 
reoeiyed  his  early  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  that  city.  He 
became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  in  1616^  and  took  his  Bachelor's  degree 
at  Oxford  in  1620.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  which  Society  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  subse- 
quently became  bencher  and  reader.  His  name  scarcely  appears  in 
the  Law  Reports  of  his  time,  and  he  never  practised  at  the  bar  to  any 
considerable  extent  He  applied  himself  much  to  the  study  of  contro- 
ver«ial  divinity,  and  became  a  devoted  follower  of  the  well  known 
Puritan  divine  Dr,  John  Preston,  who  was  at  that  time  lecturer  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans 
respecting  church  government^  he  published,  soon  after  he  came  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  sevend  tracts  against  Arminianism  and  prelatical  juris- 
diction, by  which,  as  well  as  by  promoting  and  encouraging  motions  in 
the  superior  courts  for  prohibitions  to  the  High  Commission  Courts  he 
greatly  exasperated  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  clergy  against  him. 

In  the  year  1682  he  published  a  virulent  pamphlet  called  '  Histrio- 
Mastrix,  or  a  Scourge  for  Stage-Players/  in  which  he  denounced  in 
coarse  and  scurrilous  language  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  for 
manques,  interludes,  and  other  similar  entertainments.  Amusements 
of  this  Idnd  being  the  favourite  recreation  of  the  conrt  (the  queen 
herself  having  performed  in  a  Pastoral  at  Somerset-house),  Piynne's 
book  gave  great  offence,  and  the  attorney-general  prosecuted  him  for 
it  in  the  Star-Chamber.  The  court  fined  him  8000/.,  ordered  him  to 
be  expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  degraded  Arom  the  bar,  to  be  set  twice  on  the  pillory,  and  to 
lose  both  his  ears ;  to  have  his  book  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  Ufe.  In  conformity  with  this  atrocious 
sentence,  he  was  formally  degraded  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
April  1634,  and  his  name  erased  from  the  lists.  Three  years  after- 
wards, while  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  the  above  sentence,  he 
published  another  pamphlet,  entitled  '  News  from  Ipswich,'  reflecting 
severely  upon  the  hierarchy  generally,  and  upon  Laud  and  several  of 
the  bishops  in  particular.  For  this  publication  he  was  again  prosecuted 
in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  50002.,  to  be  set 
on  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  and  I* 
(Seditious  Libeller),  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  closely 
imprisoned  for  life  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  These  outrageous  sentences 
were  rigidly  executed ;  and  the  usual  consequence  of  undue  severity 
appeared  in  the  popidar  sympathy  and  party  spirit  which  it  excited. 
The  Poritan  friends  of  Prynne  flocked  to  Caernarvon  Castle  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  change  the  scene  of  his 
confinement ;  and  after  he  £ul  been  at  Caernarvon  about  ten  weeki>, 
he  was  illagidly  removed  by  a  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  council 
to  the  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil  in  the  island  of  Jeisey.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641,  when,  upon  his 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  released  by  a  warrant  from 
the  Speaker,  and  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  very  truly  both 
the  sentences  against  him  in  the  Star-Chamber  to  be  contrary  to  law. 
Clarendon  and  Anthony  Wood  describe  the  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  feeling  in  his  favour  on  his  landing  at  Southampton 
and  on  his  journey  to  London.  {*  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  vol.  i,  p. 
199 ; '  Athena)  Oxonienses,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  848.) 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  parliament  for 
Kewport  in  (^mwall,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made  a  bencher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1648  he  was  employed  with  Clement  Walker  by 
the  parliament  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Colonel  Fiennes  for 
oowardice  in  surrendering  the  ci^  of  Bristol,  and  seems  to  have  been 
busily  and  cordially  engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  at 
that  eventful  time.  Serjeant  Hyde  having  been  dismissed  from  his 
office  of  recorder  of  Bath,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinances  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  September  and  Okitober  1647,  Prynne  was  deoted 
recorder  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  oorporation.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  later  ^ears  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
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ment;  and  immediately  before  the  king's  trial  he  was  ordered  into 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  for  "denying  the  supremacy  of 
parliament"  m  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Momenta'  (Rush worth's 
'  Collections,'  vol  iL,  p.  1389.)  On  the  6th  of  Deqember  he  was 
arrested  by  the  army,  and,  together  with  many  of  hii  party,  ejected 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  From  this  time  he  became  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Cromwell  and  the  army  party ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
writings  against  them,  was  again  imprisoned  for  several  years  at 
Dunster  Castle  in  Somersetshire  and  Pendennis  Castle  in  Cornwall 
Being  expressly  disabled  by  parliament  **  to  officiate  or  be  in  any  office 
concerning  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  Commonwealth," 
he  vras,  in  September  1652,  discharged  from  his  office  of  recorder  of 
Bath,  to  which  however  he  was  again  elected  shortly  after  the 
Restoration.  ('Council  Book  of  the  Corporation  of  Bath.')  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1660,  having  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  an  excluded  member,  he  is  said,  in  a  letter  to  Qeneral 
Monk  (Wimwood's  'Memorials,'  vol  iii.),  to  have  ''exceedingly  asserted 
the  king's  right,"  but  with  so  much  of  his  characteristic  bitterness  and 
imprudence  that  Monk  sent  for  him  and  admonished  him  to  be  quiet 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  March  1660,  he  was  elected 
to  Serve  in  the  new  parliament  for  the  city  of  Bath. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower,  an  office  for  which  his  habits  of  study  peculiarlv  fitted 
him,  and  which  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  compiling  his 
laborious  and  useful  collections  respecting  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary history.  After  this  period  his  pragmatical  disposition  again 
brought  him  into  difficulty  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  against 
the  proposed  bill  for  regulating  corporations.  This  paper,  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  (Emmons  to  be  a  seditious  libel,  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  threatened  with  expulsiou  and 
prosecution ;  but  upon  his  making  a  full  confession  and  recantation 
no  prooedings  were  taken  against  him.  He  died  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
October  1669. 

Prynne  was  a  most  laborious  and  voluminous  writer.  A  catalogue 
of  his  works  (which  consist  of  nearly  200  volumes)  is  given,  after  an 
account  of  his  life,  in  Wood's  'Athenss,'  voL  iii.  p.  844,  edit.  Bliss. 
They  are  justly  characterised  by  Wood  .as  displaying  "great  industry, 
but  little  judgment."  The  most  useful  among  them  are  his  'Calendar 
of  Parliamentary  Writs,'  and-  his  'Records,'  The  latter  work,  con- 
sisting of  8  vols,  folio,  professed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  supremacy 
of  the  kings  of  England  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  the  realm, 
bjr  records  taken  from  the  earliest  periods  of  English  history  to  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  but  the  author  did  not  live  4o  cany  his  design 
farther  than  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

PSALMANAZAR,  QEORGE,  was  bom  about  1679.  AU  that  we 
know  of  his  eariy  history  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  which  were 
published  after  his  death ;  bat  they  do  not  tell  us  his  true  name  nor 
that  of  his  native  country,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was 
a  native  of  the  south  of  France.  ('  Memoirs  of ,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Qeorg^  Psalmanazar,  a  reputed  native 
of  Formosa,  written  by  himself,'  London,  1765.)  He  was  in  his  youth 
a  wandering  adventurer.  Sometimes  he  gave  himself  out  for  a 
Japanese,  and  at  others  for  a  native  of  the  island  of  Formosa ;  at  one 
time  professing  to  be  ^  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  at  others  to  be 
still  a  heathen.  He  travelled  over  several  parts  of  Europe,  France, 
Gtermany,  and  the  Netherlands;  was  a  soldier,  a  beggar,  a  menial,  a 
preceptoi^  a  man  of  all  trades,  and  was  at  last  brought  to  England  by 
one  Innes,  a  chaplain  in  a  Scotch  regiment  stationed  at  Sluyir  Innes 
gave  out  that  he  had  converted  the  youth,  and  obtained  some  pro- 
motion in  consequence.  Psalmanazar  remained  in  England,  where  he 
continued  for  several  years  to  act  the  part  of  an  impostor,  and  pub- 
lished a  fabulous  account  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  His  natural  abilities  and  a  certain 
degree  of  information  gained  him  several  influentia]  friends.  At  lasty 
when  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a  moral  change  took  place  in  him; 
he  grew  ashamed  of  his  dishonourable  courses,  became  open  to 
religious  conviction,  and  determined  to  reform.  He  applied  himself 
intensely  to  study,  and  after  a  time  became  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits, by  which  he  earned  an  honest  subsistence  and  considerable 
reputation  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  London,  in  1758. 
He  wrote,  for  the  large  work  styled  the  '  Universal  History,'  most  of 
the  parts  conoeming  ancient  history,  except  that  of  Rome,  and  his 
writings  met  with  great  success.  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  essays 
on  several  scriptural  subjects,  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  besides  his  own 
memoirs  already  mentioned.  He  also  wrote,  for  the  '  Complete 
System  of  Geography,'  1747,  an  article  on  the  island  of  Formosa, 
founded  upon  authentic  information,  as  a  reparation  for  the  stories 
which  he  had  palmed  upon  the  public  in  his  former  account.  He  - 
published  also  several  works  anonymously,  one  of  which,  entitled  an 
'  Essay  on  Miracles,  by  a  Layman,'  8vo,  1798,  enjojed  a  considerable 
reputation  in  its  day.  Psalmanazar  is  the  name  that  he  assumed 
when  he  began  his  wandering  life  and  which  he  retained  till  his 
death. 

PSYCHRISTUS,  JACO'BUS  (or  PSYCHOCHRISTUS),  a  celebrated 
physician  of  the  5th  century.  "He  was  very  eminent,"  says  Freind 
('  Hist  of  Physic '),  "  for  his  grsat  insight  into  philosophy  and  physic, 
which  he  leaxned  from  his  father  Hesydiius  (who  was  also  a  phyaieian), 
and  who  had  travelled  into  a  great  many  countries  in  th«*  pursuit  of 
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knowledge.  He  was  made  count  aiid  archiater  to  Leo  the  Great,  or 
the  Thracian  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  467  to  474),  and  wa«  bo  much 
beloved  by  this  emperor  and  the  people  that  the  senate  set  up  a 
atatue  for  him  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  built  by  Severus.  (Malelaa, 
'In  VitA  Leonia.')  Isidore  of  Gaza,  called  by  others  the  Pelusiote, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  saw  another  erected  to  him 
at  Athens  (Photius,  §  669) ;  and  this  author  ^ives  a  further  account 
of  him,  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian,  though  his  family  was  originally 
derived  from  Damascus;  that  he  had  a  great  experience  in  physic,  and 
did  many  wonderful  cures ;  that  in  his  practice  he  frequently  ordered 
clysters  and  suppositories;  that  in  surgery  he  seldom  made  use  of  fire 
or  the  knife,  and  waa  no  friend  to  bleeding.  He  was  preferred  to  all 
the  modem  physicians  by  his  scholar  Asclepiodotus,  who  grew  famous 
for  reviving  the  use  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  that  time  had  grown 
quite  out  of  vogue,  and  was  not  so  much  as  known  to  Jacobus  himself. 
Suidas  is  still  larger  in  his  praise  of  this  Jacobus,  and  saj^s  he  attained 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  in  physic,  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  that 
he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,  that  he  might  be  compared  to  the 
ancients,  and  vyas  superior  to  many  of  them ;  that  he  was  beloved  and 
adored  by  his  patients,  who  thought  him  inspired  by  heaven ;  that 
they  had  an  implicit  faith  in  him,  because  they  never  found  his 
prognostic  fail  Such  an  eagerness  had  he  for  improving  his  own  art, 
that  they  thought  the  soul  of  uEsculapius  was  transfused  into  him." 
To  this  account  by  Freind,  it  should  be  added  that  (apparently  to 
increase  his  influence  over  his  patients)  he  pretended  to  be  able  to 
divine  their  thoughts  as  well  as  to  distinguish  their  diseases.  Some 
of  his  medical  preparations  are  preserved  by  Alexander  Trallianus 
(pp.  646,  649),  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  any  works  behind 
him.  (See  also  Kiihn,  'Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Veterum  h, 
J.  A.  Fabricio  in  BibL  Or.  Exhibitum,*  4to,  Lips.,  1838,  Faacic.  xvii.) 

L  PTOLEMiEUS  {UroXefuUos),  surnamed  SOTER,  or  'preserver,' 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Greek  kings  in  Egypt,  frequently  called 
the  Lagidse,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  is  commonly  called  the  son  of  Lagus,  but,  accordiog  to 
the  Macedonians,  he  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  grandson  of  Amyntas, 
but  was  called  the  son  of  Lagus,  because  his  mother  was  given  for 
wife  to  Lagus  by  Philip,  though  she  was  then  with  child.     (Pans., 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  on  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.o.  323), 
Egypt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  who  soon  took  measures  to  erect  it 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  He  put  to  death  Cleomenes,  who  had 
been  appointed  satrap  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  chiefly  because  he  was 
well  disposed  to  Perdiccas  (Pans.,  i.  6,  §  8),  and  obtained  by  his  death 
an  immense  sum  of  money,  which  Cleomenes  had  collected  during  his 
admimstration.  With  this  money,  which  amounted,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xviii.  14),  to  8000  talents,  he  collected  a  large  army.  In  the 
first  or  seoond  year  of  his  rule  he  took  the  city  of  Cyrene  and  added 
the  Cyrenaica  to  his  dominions.  He  also  obtained  possession  of  the 
dead  body  of  Alexander,  which  it  had  been  resolved  in  the  council  at 
Babylon  to  transport  to  ^gse  in  Macedonia.  It  was  first  carried  to 
Memphis,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  B.a  821  Perdiccas  invaded  Egypt,  but  he  lost  2000  men 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Nile,  and  was  subsequently  murdered  in 
his  tent  by  his  own  troops.  [Pebdicoab.]  A  few  years  afterwards 
Ptolemy  had  to  encounter  a  more  formidable  rival  in  Antigonus,  who 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  power;  and  in  B.C.  316  he  entered  into  an 
idlianoe  with  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  to  resist  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  Antigonus.  In  the  long  war  which  followed,  and  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Amtiqonus,  Ptolemy  took  an 
active  part.  It  was  continued  till  B.O.  312,  when  a  general  treaty  was 
made,  by  which  Ptolemy  obtained  possession  of  Egypt  and  the  adja- 
cent districts.  Ptolemy  however  was  the  first  to  break  this  treaty  in 
the  following  year ;  and  the  war  was  again  renewed,  and  carried  on 
with  various  success,  till  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antigonus,  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  (B.a  801),  secured  to  Ptolemy  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Egypt. 

From  this  time  to  his  death  Ptolemy  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
develop  the  resources  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 
Under  his  wise  government  and  that  of  his  successor,  Alexandria 
became,  as  its  great  founder  had  anticipated,  the  first  commercial  city 
in  the  world,  and  the  place  from  which  Europe  was  supplied  with  the 
rich  merchandise  of  the  East  As  his  subjects  consisted  of  two  distinct 
nations — the  Egyptians  and  Greeks — it  was  the  policy  of  Ptoletny  and 
his  successors  to  amalgamate  these  races  as  much  as  possible.  Ptolemy, 
being  a  Greek,  introduced  Greek  habits  and  customs  and  also  the 
Greek  religion  into  Egypt;  but,  like  his  great  master  !&.lexander, 
he  carefully  avoided  ofiending  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  and 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the  Kgyptian  forms  of  worship.  He  and 
his  successors  conciliated  the  favour  of  their  subjects  by  the  respect 
which  they  paid  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  priesthood,  and  also  by  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
country.  He  also  introduced  the  most  complete  religious  toleration 
among  all  hia  subjects.  The  troubled  state  of  Palestine  and  the 
growing  commerce  of  Alexandria  induced  many  Jews  to  settle  in  his 
dominions ;  and  the  same  toleration  was  granted  to  the  Jewuh  syna- 
gogue as  to  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Jupiter.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have 
been  desirous  of  uniting  as  much  as  possible  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
religions ;  and  his  removal  of  the  statue  of  Scrapia  from  Pontus  to 


Alexandria,  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers  (Tadtus, 
'  Hist,'  iv.  84,  and  commentators),  and  which  was  accompanied  with 
great  solemnity,  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  order  to  establish 
the  worship  of  a  deity  which  might  prove  acceptable  to  both  nations. 

Ptolemy  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  and  sdeiioe.  He 
vTTote  himse&  a  history  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  which  supplied  Arrian,  in 
conjunction  with  the  narrative  of  Aristobulus,  with  Uie  materials  for 
his  history.  He  invited  many  scholars  and  philosophers  from  Greece, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Demetrius  Phalereus  [Dsicbtrius], 
who  was  received  by  him  with  the  greatest  distinction.  He  also 
invited  Theophrastus  (Diog.  Laart  il  87),  and  receive<^  Stilpo  (Diog. 
Laert.  il  116),  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  fof*hiB  religious 
opinions.  In  fact,  Ptolemy  extended  his  patronage  to  all  persons  of 
learning,  independent  of  their  religious  and  philosophical  opinions. 
He  laid  the  foundations  of  that  school  of  learning  for  which  Alexandria 
became  afterwards  so  celebrated ;  and  he  probably  commenced  making 
collections  for  the  public  library  which  was  regularly  estabUahed  by 
his  son. 

Ptolemy  Soter  was  first  married  to  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater,  by  whom  he  had  children ;  but  he  left  his  dominions  to  a 
younger  son,  Ptclemy  Philadelphua,  whom  he  had  by  Berenice  (Paus., 
L  6,  §  8 ;  Justin,  xvL  2 ;  Plin.,  'Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvii.  82).  [BerekicilJ 
His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  murdered  Seleucus,  B.O.  280,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  kingiom  of  Macedonia.  He  only  reigned 
however  for  about  a  year,' and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Gauls.  (Paus.,  L 
16,  §  2 ;  X.  19,  §  4  ;  Strabo,  xiil  p.  628 ;  Justin,  xxiv.  6.) 

Ptolemy  Soter  assumed  the  title  of  king,  B.a  806  (Diod.,  xx.  53; 
Plutarch,  'Demetr.'  a  18);  and  died  at  the  age  of  84  (Lucian. 
'Macrob.,'  &  12),  B.O.  288,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  All 
the  ancient  vmters  agree  in  representing  Ptolemy  as  a  prince  of  the 
greatest  wisdom,  prudence,  and  generosity ;  and  there  is  a  saying  of 
his  reported  by  JElian  (*  Var.  Hist.,'  xiii.  12),  worthy  of  Alexander, 
"that  it  was  better  to  make  rich  than  to  bo  rich." 


Coin  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice. 
BritlBh  Maseam.    Actual  size.    Gold. 

The  two  heads  to  the  right  are  Ptolemy  Soter  and  his  wife  Berenice.  The 
two  heads  to  the  left  are  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  nnd  his  sister  and  wife  Arainoe. 

IL  PTOLEM^US^  surnamed  PHILADELPHUS,  or  the  'brother- 
lovmg,'  succeeded  his  father,  B.a  283,  but  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  government  two  years  previously.  He  followed  the  example  of 
his  father  in  the  encouragement  of  learning ;  and  he  maintained  with 
great  liberality  many  distinguished  philosophers  and  poets,  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  were  Theocritus.  L3'cophron,  and  Callimachus. 
He  established  the  public  library,  which  was  probably  commenced  by 
his  father,  and  also  founded  a  museum  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  the  support  of  learned  men.  Some  modem  writers  attribute  the 
foundation  of  this  museum  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  Athenseus  (v.  p. 
203)  distinctly  ascribes  it  to  Philadelphua.  (Clinton,  '  Fasti  Hell.,' 
iii.  p.  380.)  We  learn  from  Strabo  (xvii  p.  794)  that  the  museum 
formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it  contained  cloisters  or  porticos, 
a  public  theatre  or  lecture-room,  and  a  large  hall,  where  the  learned 
men  who  belonged  to  it  dined  together.  The  museum  was  supported 
by  a  common  fund,  supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury; 
and  the  whole  institution  was  under  the  superiotendence  of  a  priest, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and,  after  Egypt  formed  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  Caesar.  Attached  to  the  museum  there 
were  botanical  and  zoological  gardens.  (Philostr., '  Apollon.,'  vL  24 : 
Athen.,  xiv.  p.  654.)  The  institution  was  enlarged  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.     (Suet, '  Claud.,'  o.  42,  with  Casaubou's  '  Note.') 

Ptolemy  Philadelphua  showed  the  same  favour  to  the  Jews  as  his 
father  had  done;  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  Hebrew 
Bible  waa  translated  into  Greek.  Josephus  (*  Antiq.,'  xil  2,  §  12)  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  entertainment  at  which  Ptolemy  received 
the  translators ;  and  which  is  interesting,  as  it  affords  us  some  idea  of 
the  literary  parties  which  the  king  appears  to  have  frequently  given. 
The  king  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  guests  on  each  sida 
The  usu^  priests,  heralds,  &c.  were  sent  away,  and  grace  was  said  by 
one  of  the  translators  at  the  command  of  the  king.  This  grace  or 
prayer  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  the  whole  company.  After 
supper  the  king  began  to  philosophise,  and  asked  every  one  of  his 
guests  a  philosophical  question. 

The  treasures  and  resources  of  Philadelphua  were  very  great. 
Much  of  the  wealth  which  he  possessed  was,  without  doubt,  owing  to 
his  possessing  the  trade  with  India  and  other  parts  .of  Eastern  Asia.  He 
also  used  ey&ry  effort  to  extend  the  trade  of  Alexandria;  he  obtained 
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posseseion  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Arabia  and  of  the  eastern  ooast  of 
Africa,  and  his  admiral  Timosthenes  appears  to  have  gone  as  far 
south  as  Madagascar.  (Vincent's  *  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Antients,  &a/  yoL  i  p.  42.)  Theocritus  ('  AdoniazuBas ')  describes  in 
glowing  colours  the  wealth  and  power  of  his  patron ;  and  his  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  less  suspicious  testimony  of  Appian,  who  was 
himself  a  native  of  Alexandriat  The  latter  writer  informs  us  (*  Pr»- 
ffttio  Histor./  c.  10)  that  under  the  Ptolemies  the  army  consisted  of 
200,000  foot  soldiers,  40,000  horse,  800  elephants,  and  2000  war- 
ohariots,  and  the  fleet  of  2000  smaller  vessels,  1500  triremes,  and  800 
ships  magnificoDtly  adorned  and  equipped  for  royal  use.  The  money 
in  the  treasury  amounted  to  740,000  Egyptian  talents  at  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who,  according  to  Appian,  amassed  greater 
treasure  and  expended  more  upon  publio  works  than  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Athenseus  also  bears  testimony  (li.  p.  203)  to  the  great 
power  of  Philadelphus,  and  states  anM>ng  other  things  that  he  sur- 
passed all  other  kings  in  the  number  of  his  shipa  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  under  the  three  first  Ptolemies  is 
also  attested  by  Polybius  (v.  84),  who  says  that  they  were  masters  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Cyprus,  and  extended  their  influence  over  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  as  far  as  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  (Clinton's  '  Fast. 
Hellen.,'  ui.  p.  883.) 

The  political  events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  words.  He  put  to  death,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  Cyprians  tq  revolt  He  was  also  engaged  in  war  with 
Magas,  the  son  of  I3erenice  by  a  former  husband,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Cyrene.  Magas,  who  was  married  to  Apama, 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus  and  grand-daughter  of  Seleucus,  prevailed 
upon  his  father-in-law  to  break  the  treaty  which  had  been  made 
between  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  however,  by  assuming  the 
defensive,  prevented  Antiochus  from  invading  his  dominions  (Paus.,  i. 
7,  §  3),  and  finally  concluded  a  peace  with  his  successor  4ntioobus  II., 
l^  which  the  latter  agreed  to  repudiate  his  wife  Laodioe,  and  to  marry 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.    [Antiochub  II.] 

la  B.O.  274  Ptolemy  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  republic.  (Liv.,  'Epit,'  14;  Eutrop.,  ii.  15.)  We 
also  read  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Egypt.  (Justin,  xviL  2.)  Ptolemy 
sent  a  naval  force  to  tl^  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  Antigonus 
and  the  Macedonians  'Paus.,  1,  7,  $  8) ;  and  the  Athenians  in  compli- 
ment to  him  called  one  of  their  tribes  Ptolemais.  (Paus.,  1.  6,  §  8  ;  L 
5,  §  5.)  Ptolemy  also  founded  a  gymnasium  at  Athens,  not  far  from 
the  marketplace,  which  was  called  after  his  name,  and  which  con- 
tained a  bronze  statue  of  him.     (Paus.,  i.  17,  §  2.) 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died,  B.a  247,  after  reigning  two  years  with 
his  father  and  thirty-six  alone.  He  was  married  twice ;  to  Arsinoe, 
the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  and  also  to  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister. 
[Absikob.]  Pausanias  remarks  (I  7,  §  1)  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
latter,  that  in  doing  so  lie  violated  the  laws  of  the  Macedonians,  but 
not  of  the  Egyptians.  By  his  sister  he  had  no  children,  but  by  the 
daughter  of  Lysimachus  he  had  three,  Berenice,  Ptolemy  sumamed 
Euergetes,  and  Lysimachus.  (SchoL  Theocr.,  xvii.  128,  quoted  by 
Clinton.) 

III.  PTOLEMuEUS,  sumamed  EUE'RGETES,  or  the  'benefactor,' 
succeeded  his  father  B.c.  247.  He  was  engaged  in  war  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  with  Seleucus  Callinicus,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  siiter  Berenice.  [Bebbniob  II.]  Qreat  success  attended  his 
arms ;  he  obtained  possession  of  many  of  the  provinces  belonging  to 
the  Seleucidss,  and  would  probably  have  overthrown  their  empire,  if 
he  had  not  been  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt  in  consequence  of  some 
civil  commotions.  (Justin,  xxvil  1.)  Seleucus  tried  to  strengthen 
his  power  by  entering  into  ant  alliance  with  his  brother  Antigonus 
Qonatas ;  but  they  quickly  became  jealous  of  each  other,  and  Ptolemy 
availed  himself  of  thbir  dissensions  to  extend  his  kins;dom. 

We  possess  hardly  any  particulars  respecting  the  life  and  character 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  If  inferior  to  his  predecessors,  he  was  superior 
to  those  that  reigned  after  him ;  Strabo  says  (p.  796)  that  the  kings 
of  Egypt  after  the  third  Ptolemy  governed  worse  than  their  prede- 
cessors. He  followed  his  ffttber^s  example  in  giving  every  encourage- 
ment to  trade  and  commerce.  It  appears  from  an  inscription,  which 
was  found  at  Adule  b^  Cosmas,  that  Ptolemy  had  conquered  Abys- 
sinia, and  that  he  mamtained  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea.  A 
translation  of  this  inscription,  witii  many  valuable  remarks,  is  given 
in  Dr.  Vincent's  <  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,'  vol.  ii.  p.  588,  &9*  If  we  can  trust  to  this  inscription, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  must  in  his  wars  with  Seleucus  have  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Asia.  It  states  that  he  had  received  from  his  father  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt>  Africa,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Lycia,  Caria,  and 
the  Cyclades,  and  that  he  invaded  Asia  with  his  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  with  elephants  from  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes  and  Ethio- 
pians. The  inscription  then  states  that  with  these  forces  he  reduced 
all  the  country  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  Cilicia,  the 
Hellespont^  Thrace,  and  all  the  forces  in  these  provinces ;  and  that  he 
afterwards  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
lonia, Susiana,  Persist  Media,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Baotria, 
and  brought  the  whole  under  his  dominion. 

During  the  reign  of  Euergetes,  Cleomenes^  king  of  Sparta,  took 
jefuge  in  Egypt,  and  was  reoeived  by  him  with  great  distinction. 


(Plutarch,  'Cleom.,'  a  82;  Paus.  ii.  9,  §  3;  Justin, xxviil 4.)  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene. 
[Bbbenicb  hi.]  By  her  he  had  three  children, ,  Magas,  -  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  Arsinoe.  Ho  was  murdered  by  his  own  son  .Philo- 
pator,  B.O.  222. 


Coin  of  PtolemsDus  Euergetes. 
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IV.  PTOLEMiEUS,  sumamed  PHILO'PATOR,  ro  'father-loving, 
succeeded  Euergetes,  B.a  222.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  pro- 
fligacy and  cruelty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ironically  called  Philo- 
pator on  account  of  having  murdered  his  father.  (Justin,  xxix.  1.) 
HU  chief  minister  was  Sosibius,  at  whose  instigation  he  put  to  death 
his  mother  Berenice,  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  his  brother  Magas,  his  wife 
and  sister  Arsinoe,  who  is  called  Eurydice  by  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
Cleomenes  the  Spartan  king.  (Polyb.,  v.  34,  85 ;  xv.  25 ;  Plutarch, 
'Cleom.,' 83,  34,  &c.)  Philopator  however  appears  to  have  been  an 
able  general  In  B.O.  219  the  province  of  Coole-Syrin,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  his  father,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  at 
flrst  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  it  through  the  treachery 
of  Theodotus,  the  Egyptian  governor.  In  the  folio v^ing  year  how- 
ever the  forces  of  Ptolemy  were  more  successful  Antiochus  was 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Raphia,  near  Qaaa,  B.a  217  ;  and 
Coole-Syria  and  Palesthie  were  ceded  to  Ptolemy  by  a  treaty  made  in 
the  same  year.  (Polyb.,  iv.  87 ;  v.  79-87.  [Antiochus  IIL]  Philo- 
pator died  B.O.  205,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years.    (Clinton.) 


Coin  of  Ptolemnus  Philopator. 
Biitish  Mnseom.    Actual  sise.    Bilrer. 

V.  PTOLEM^US,  sumamed  EPITHANES,  or  'illustrious,'  the 
son  of  P.  Philopator  and  Arsinoe,  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  death 
of  kis  father.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  Antiochus  the  Great  thought  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  not  only  to  recover  Cosle^yria,  but  also  to 
obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Eg3rpt,  and  accordingly  united  with  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  to  divide  the  Egyptian  dominions  between  them. 
(Polyb.,  iii.  2 ;  Liv.,  xxxL  14.)  The  guardians  of  the  young  king  took 
the  precaution  of  placing  him  under  the  protection  of  ti^e  Romans, 
which  the  latter  willingly  undertook,  as  they  were  anxious  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  attacking  Philip  and  Antiochus.  (Justin,  xxx.  2,  3.) 
Livy  also  mentions  (xxxi.  9)  an  Egyptian  embassy  to  Rome  in  B.a  200. 
When  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  their  war  with  Philip,  Antiochus 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy,  and  reduced,  in  B.a  198,  all  the 
cities  in  CoBle-Syria.  He  also  conquered  Scopas,  who  had  in  the 
preceding  year  brought  6000  auxiliaries  to  Ptolemy.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  19.) 
But  as  Antiochus  was  anxious  to  prosecute  his  conquest  in  Asia  Minor, 
he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Ptolemy, 
to  be  consummated  when  both  came  of  age,  by  which  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine  were  to  be  given  with  the  princess  as  a  dowry.  (Polyb., 
xxviii.  17 ;  Joseph.,  'Ant.,'  xiL  4,  §  1.)  This  marriage  was  afterwards 
celebrated  in  the  year  B,a  192  or  193,  when  Ptolemy  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Ptolemy  died  b.o.  181,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned.  (Hieron.,  'Ad  Dan.,'  c.  14.)  He  left  three  children,  P.Philo- 
metor,  P.  Physcon,  and  Cleopatra,  who  was  succeasively  married  to  her 
two  brotheta.    (Joseph.,  <  Antiq.,'  xii.  4,  §  11 ;  Justin,  xxxviil  8.) 
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VI.  PTOLEMJEUS,  surnsmed  PHILOMETOB,  or  « mothe^loving/ 
was  ft  ehild  when  hii  father  died ;  but  thegoTeniment  was  oonductaid 
by  his  mother  Cleopatra.  Daring  the  life-time  of  Cleopatra  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  enjoyed  repose ;  but  on  her  death  her  brother  An tiochus 
Epiphanes  claimed  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  whioh  had  been  given  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  as  his  wife's  dower.  In  B.a  171  Antiochns 
invaded  Egypt  and  defeated  the  army  of  Philometor  at  Peluaiam; 
and  in  the  followiDg  year  he  took  most  of  the  principal  towns  ia 
Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  person  of  Philometor.  After  the  eaptore  of  Philometor,  the 
Alexandrines  raised  his  brother  to  the  throne,  who  took  the  name  of 
Euergctes  IT.,  but  is  more  commonly  known  by  that  of  Physorau 

In  &o.  1C9  Antiochus  invaded  Egypt  for  the  third  time,  under 
pretenoe  of  restoijpg  the  kingdom  to  Philometor.  He  laid  siege  to 
Alexandria,  and  would  probably  have  obtained  possession  of  the  city, 
had  not  ambassadors  come  from  Home,  who  commanded  him  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  Afraid  of  proyokiog  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
he  retired  from  Egypt^  leaving  Philometor  nominal  king  of  the  whole 
country  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria.  He  appears  to  have  hoped 
that  the  quarrels  of  the  brothers  would  have  still  further  weakened 
the  country  and  rendered  it  an  easier  conquest  to  him;  but  they, 
seeing  through  his  ambitious  designs,  agreed  to  divide  the  royal  power 
between  them,  and  torn  their  forces  against  him.  Disappointed  in  bis 
object,  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt  in  the  following  year  (ac.  168), 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  withdraw  his  forces  unless  Cyprus, 
and  the  strong  city  of  Pelusium,  with  the  surrounding  country,  were 
ceded  to  him.  As  the  possession  of  the  dty  of  Pelusium  would  have 
enabled  him  at  any  time  to  overrun  Egypt,  hia  proposals  were  refused ; 
and  he  aooordingiy  marched  towards  Alexandria,  but  was  again  met 
within  four  miles  of  the  city  by  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  depart  from  Egypt.    (Liv.,  xlv.  11, 12.) 

The  two  brothers  however  did  not  agree;  and  in  the  seventh  year 
of  their  joint  reign  Philometor  was  driven  from  Egypt  by  Physcon, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Rome.  He  was  treated  with  great 
distinction  by  the  senate,  wha  restored  him  to  his  kingdom,  and 
limited  the  dominions  of  Physcon  to  Cyrene.  (Liv., '  Epit.,*  46,  47 ; 
Yderios  Max.,  v.  1,  §  1.)  In  the  following  year  Physcon  went  to 
Rome  to  complain  of  the  unequal  division  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
and  to  beg  that  C^yprus  might  be  Riven  to  him.  The  senate  complied 
with  his  request,  and  commanded  Philometor  to  surrender  that  island 
to  hia  brother.  Philometor  however  refused  to  do  so ;  and  the  Romans 
aooordingiy  declared  war  against  him,  B.c.  159  (Diod.  Sic.,  vol  ii. 
p.  626,  ed.  Wesseling),  but  did  not  prosecute  it  with  much  activity. 
They  did  not  send  any  force  to  the  assistance  of  Physcon,  but  gave 
permission  to  their  allies  in  Greece  and  Asia  to  enlist  under  his 
standard.  (Polyb.,  xxxiii  5.)  In  the  war  whioh  followed  between 
the  brother!  the  Romans  took  no  part.  Physcon  was  defeated  in 
Cyprus,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philometor,  who  however  forgave 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene.  (Polyb., 
xl  12 ;  Diod.  Sia,  vol  ii  p.  588.) 

About  the  year  B.a  151,  Ptolemy  Philometor  marched  into  Syria  to 
support  Alexander  Balas  (Justin,  xxxv.  1),  who  had  been  acknowledged 
king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Uie  rightful 
heir.  [Alkzaudbb  Balas,  vol.  L  ooL  119.1  By  the  assiBtanoe  of 
I^ilometor  and  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Cappadoda,  Alexander 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  and  married,  in  B.a  150,  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Philometor.  (1  Mace.,  x.  57,  58;  Joseph.,  'Antiq.,' 
xiii.  4,  §  1.)  Shortly  afterwards  however  Philometor,  accusing  Alex- 
ander of  an  intention  to  murder  him,  took  away  hia  daughter,  and 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius  II.  He  then  marched  into  Syria, 
and  was  crowned  at  Antioch  as  king  of  Asia  and  Egypt ;  but  afraid  of 
exciting  the  jealouay  of  the  Romans,  he  relinquishnl  Syria  to  hia  new 
son-in-law.  During  these  transactions  Alexander  was  in  Cilioia ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  marched  towards 
Antioch,  near  whioh  be  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius^ 
B.C.  146.  Philometor  however  died  a  few  days  afterwards  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle.  {\  Mace,  xL  M8; 
Joseph.,  'Antiq.,'  xiii  4,  §  6-8;  Justin,  xxxix.  2)  He  left  a  son, 
who  was  only  a  child  at  his  death,  and  two  daughters  of  the  name  of 
Cleopatra,  of  whom  one  married  successively  Alexander  Balas  and 
Demetrius,  as  already  stated,  aod  the  other  afterwards  reigned  in 


£gypt  jointly  with  her  sons. 
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PTOLEMi£US,  sumamed  EUERGETES  IL,  or  PHYSCON 
'Big-BoUy,'  aucoeeded  hia  brother  B.0. 146,  and  commenced  his  reign 
by  putting  to  death  his  brother*s  son.  (Justin,  xxxviii  8.)  Physcon 
is  represented  by  the  ancient  writers  as  a  cruel  and  sensual  tyrant 
He  derived  his  name  of  Physcon,  or  Big-Belly,  from  his  unwieldy  form ; 
for  he  was,  according  to  Justin  (xxxviii  8)  and  Diodorus  (vol  ii  p.  507), 
ugly  in  face^  short  in  stature,  big-bellied,  and  more  like  a  beast  than  a 
man.  The  portrait  which  Rosellini  gives  of  Physcon,  from  the  ancient 
znonumenta  of  Egypt,  is  also  that  of  a  fat  and  sensual  man.  Posl- 
donius  the  Stoic  a£M>  described  him  (Athen.,  xii.  p.  549)  aa  a  fat 
imwieldy  man,  who  never  went  out  without  a  stick. 

He  married  Cleopatra,  his  own  sister  and  his  brother's  widow,  who 
bore  him  a  son  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  at  Mem- 
phis for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned.  (Diod.,  toL  iL  p.  595.)  He 
■oon  afterwards  put  away  hia  sitter,  and  married  her  younger  daughter, 
his  own  nieos^  Oieopatnu    He  practised  all  kinds  of  cnteltieB  upon 


his  subjects,  till  at  length  Alexandria  became  almost  deserted,  and 
Physcon  was  obliged  to  solicit  Itrangers  to  settle  there.  (Justin, 
xxxviii  8.)  He  possessed  an  able  minister  in  Hierax  (Diod.,  vol.  ii 
p.  597),  who  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  misconduct  of  the 
xiog,  anTl  restrained  for  a  time  the  diiacontents  of  his  subjects ;  but 
at  length  the  people  could  bear  his  cruelty  no  longer,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Cyprus.  The 
government  was  committed  by  the  people  to  Cleopatra,  hia  sister  and 
divorced  wife.  Her  son  was  with  his  father  at  Cyprus;  and  Phyaoon, 
fearing  lest  she  might  make  use  of  her  son's  name  to  strengthen  her 
on  the  throne,  put  him  to  death,  and  aent  his  hands,  feet,  and  head 
to  Cleopatra,  with  directiona  that  they  should  be  given  her  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainments  (Diod.,  vol.  ii.  p.  602,  608;  Justin, 
xxxviii  8;  Liv.,  'Epit,', 59;  Valer.  Max.,  ix.  2,  §  5.)  In  the  war 
which  followed,  Physoon  again  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
which  he  held  till  his  detcth,  &a  117. 

In  the  year  b.c.  148,  Soipio  AMcanus  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
Roman  embassy  to  ESgypt,  cmd  was  received  with  great  pomp  and 
respect  by  Physcon,  who  conducted  him  aa  f  ar  aa  MemphisL  (Diod. 
Sia,  voi  ii  p.  629,  680 ;  Justin,  xxxviii  8.) 

Physcon,  though  a  sensualist  and  a  tyrant,  waa  a  patron  of  learning 
and  tbe  fine  arts.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  wrote  him- 
self an  hiatorical  work,  whioh  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athenasua 
(ii  p.  71 ;  xiv.  p.  654f  &c.).  Physcon  bad  by  his  niece  Cleopatra  five 
children ;  two  aons,  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Alexander,  and  three  daughters, 
Trypbaa,  Cleopatra,  and  Selene.  He  also  left  an  illegitimate  son, 
Ptolemy  Apion,  who  reigned  at  Cyreue,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans  at  hia  death  in  B.a  96.    (Clinton,  vol.  iii  p.  889.) 

YIII.  PTOLEM^US,  aumamed  SOTER  IL,  but  more  frequently 
called  LATHY'RUS  (Stnb.,  p.  795),  succeeded  his  father  EuergetealL, 
&o.  117.  He  reigned  together  with  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  wished 
to  have  her  younger  son  Alexander  for  her  partner  on  the  throne,  but 
■he  was  obliged  hy  the  people  to  select  the  elder.  (Justin,  xxix.  3.) 
She  always  showed  the  greatest  hostility  to  her  eldest  son,  who  is 
sometimes  in  consequence  called  ironically  Philometor.  (Pane.,  i,  ix. 
§  1.)  During  the  lifeiime  of  Physcon,  Lathyrus  was  sent  to  Qyprus ; 
and  though  compelled  to  make  him  king,  she  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  weaken  his  authority.  At  the  commencement  of  hia  reign 
she  compelled  him  to  put  away  his  sister  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  was 
married,  and  marry  his  youngest  sister  Selene.  (Justin,  xxxix.  3.)  She 
gave  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  her  younger  son,  and  after  reigning  ten 
years  in  conjunction  with  Lathyrus,  at  lengtb  raised  an  insurrection 
in  Alexandria  against  him,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  Egypt.  She 
permitted  him  however  to  return  to  Cyprus,  after  taking  away  from 
him  his  wife  Selene ;  and  she  recalled  her  younger  son  Alexander  to 
Egypt,  and  associated  him  with  her  in  the  government,  B.a  107. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  4 ;  Pans.,  i  9,  §  2.) 

Lathyrua  aubsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  aiEurs  of  Palestine. 
Qasa  and  some  other  cities  of  Palsstine  requested  his  aasistanoe 
against  Alexander  Jannssus,  and  he  aooordingiy  landed  in  Palestine 
with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  (Joseph.,  *  Antiq.,'  xiii  12.)  He  at  firat 
met  with  oonaidemble  success,  but  Cleopatra,  fearing  lest  her  son, 
after  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  should  march  upon  £!gypt,  sent  an 
army  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander,  which  compelled  Lathyrus  to 
give  up  the  war  and  retire  to  Cyprus. 

In  the  year  b.o.  89,  Cleopatra  was  put  to  dsath,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  by  her  favourite  son  Alexander,  who  wiahed  to 
obtain  the  sole  possession  of  the  orown.  The  people  however  rose 
against  him  a  few  months  after,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  from  Egypt. 
His  brother  Lathyrus  was  then  restored.  (Pans.,  i  9,  §  2,  3 ;  Justin, 
xxxix.  5.)  The  city  of  Thebes  however  refused  to  submit  to  lus 
authority ;  but  it  was  taken  and  plundered  after  a  siege  of  three  year?. 
(Paus.,  i  9,  §  8.)  He  died  B.c.  81,  learing  a  daughter,  Berenice  or 
Cleopatra,  and  two  illegitimate  sons,  Ptolemy  Auletes  and  Ptolemy 
who  reigned  in  Cypms.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in  several  of  Cioero'a 
orations  ('  Pro  Sextio,'  26 ;  *  Pro  Domo,'  8,  20 ;  •  Pro  Flaoco,'  18). 

There  is  some  difficulty  respecting  the  immediate  succeasor  of 
Lathyrua.  It  appears  that  there  wera  two  kings  of  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander, who  aucoessively  reigned  between  the  death  of  Latiiyrua  and 
the  accession  of  Auletes ;  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ('  Strono.,*  L, 
p.  881)  and  Strabo  (xvii.,  p.  796)  both  mention  Auletes  as  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Lathyrus,  the  authority  of  the  two  Alexandera 
was  probably  not  acknowledged  in  all  parta^f  Egypt,  or  they  must  at 
least  have  reigned  for  a  very  abort  time.  The  subject  is  folly  discussed 
by  Mr.  Clinton  (vol  iii,  pp.  891-92). 

IX  PTOLBM^US,  sumamed  NE03  DIONY'SUS,  'the  young 
Dionysus,'  but  more  commonly  AULETES,  'the  piper,'  m,%  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Lathyrus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne^  B  a  81.  His 
vices  and  low  habits  made  him  contemptible  to  hia  people  (Strabo, 
xvii,  p.  796 ;  compare  Cic.,  'De  Leg.  Agnr.,'  ii  16),  who  expelled  him 
from  Alexandria  in  B.a  58.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  and 
on  his  way  thither  met  Cato  at  Rhodes.  (Plut,  <Cat  Min.,'  a  Sfi.) 
The  Alexandrians  placed  upon  the  throne  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Auletea,  and  sent  ambassadon  to  Rome  to  plead  thair  eauae  against 
the  king.  Auletes  however  found  means  to  gain  over  a  large  ptukj  in 
the  senate.  Cicero  made  a  speecdi  in  his  favour,  whidi  waa  afterwatda 
published,  but  of  whioh  only  a  Urn  fragments  have  oome  down  to  us  ; 
and  the  creditora  of  Auletea^  who  were  veiy  numerona,  used  every 
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exertion  to  obtain  his  restoration  to  hie  kingdom.  In  the  following 
year,  B.a  57,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  for  his  restoration ;  but  in 
B.a  56  there  was  much  dispute  respecting  the  manner  in  which  and 
the  persons  by  whom  he  should  be  restored.  In  consequence  of  the 
opposition  which  was  made  against  him,  nothing  was  done  in  that 
year ;  and  we  find  that  he  retired  in  despair  to  Ephesua.  (Dia,  xxziz. 
12-16 ;  Cic, '  Ep.  ad  Qu.  EV./  il  2;  '  Ad  Fam./  L  1,  2.)  Auletes  how- 
ever possessed  a  powerful  friend  in  Pompey,  aoA  in  consequence  of  his 
support  he  prevailed  upon  Gabinius,  in  B.c.  55,  to  undertake  his 
restoration.  (Dia,  xxziz.  55 ;  Strabo,  zvii.,  p.  796 ;  liy.,  *  Epib.,' 
105;  Cic.,'inPison./21.) 

Berenice,  whom  the  Alexandrians  placed  upon  the  throne,  first 
married  Seleucns,  called  Cybiosactes  by  Strabo,  the  pretended  son  of 
Antiochus  Eusebei^  and  afterwards  Ardhelaus,  the  son  of  the  Arcbelaus 
who  had  carried  on  war  against  SuUa.  Auletes,  on  his  restoration  in 
B.O.  55,  put  to  death  both  Archelaus  and  his  daughter.  (Strabo,  xvii, 
p.  796.)  Auleten  survived  his  restoration  about  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  May,  B.a  51.  (Clinton,  vol.  ill,  p^ 
895.)  He  left  two  sons,  called  Ptolemy,  and  two  daughters,  Cleo- 
patra and  Arsinoe.  The  history  of  his  two  sons  is  given  under 
Cleopatra. 

PTOLEM^US,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  the  plaee  of 
his  birth  is  not  ascertained  :  the  sumsme  of  PelusiotSy  which  is  given 
to  him  in  some  editions  of  his  works,  appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  the 
copyists  or  translators!  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century  of  our  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  life,  exoept  his  works.  He  was 
an  astronomer,  ohronologist,  and  geographer.  Ptolemy's  Geography 
was  for  many  centuries  the  text-book  in  that  scienoe  for  all  the  schools, 
and  was  superseded  only  in  the  15th  century,  in  consequence  of  new 
information  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  Uie  Venetian,  Portuguese, 
and  other  travellers  and  navigators. 

Ptolemy  and  Strabo  followed  a  different  method  in  their  respective 
works.  Strabo's  work  is  a  descriptive  geography;  Ptolemy's  is  a 
mathematical  geography.  Strabo  wrote  mainly  for  the  instruction  ot 
persons  engaged  in  administration :  he  describes  the  physical  character 
of  each  country,  its  extent  and  its  pdxtioal  divisions ;  he  gives  some  his- 
torical account  of  the  various  peoples  that  had  inhabited  it ;  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  notice  the  subdivisions,  the  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  and 
towns,  with  their  respective  distances  from  each  otiier,  and  the  objects 
worthy  of  remark  iu  them.  He  makes  us  acouainted  with  each  place 
in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  modem  books  of  travels,  or  guide- 
books. Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  applies  himself  to  fix  the  astro- 
nomical position  of  each  place;  he  gives  a  bare  list  of  names  of 
mountains,  rivers,  and  towns,  with  their  respective  longitude  and 
latitude,  without  any  description,  or  at  least  only  a  few  words. 
Strabo  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  forms  of  the  large  masses  of  land 
and  ot  the  seas  by  a  combination  of  itinerary  distances  between 
various  points,  referring  only  to  \tew  positions  which  had  been 
ascertained  by  actual  observation ;  Ptolemy  fixes  the  position  of  each 
place  as  if  it  were  ascertained  by  astronomical  observation.  Ptolemy 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and  the 
other  mathematicians  of  the  Alexandrian  school  [HIFFAB0^^8] ;  but 
by  adopting  the  method  of  Hipparchus  in  the  projection  of  the  map, 
in  order  to  assimUata  it  to  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  he  com- 
mitted a  material  error  in  his  longitudes,  all  of  which  he  places  too 
far  to  the  east.  Beginning  from  Calpe,  he  places  it  5*  east  of  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium  of  Iberia  or  Spain,  an  error  of  1*"  50',  and 
goes  on  increasing  the  excess  of  longitude  as  he  advances  to  the  east- 
ward, making  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  twenty  degrees  more 
than  it  is.  He  proceeds  through  Asia  in  the  same  way,  tifi  he  places 
the  mouths  of  the  Gangea  above  forty-six  degrees  more  to  the  east- 
ward than  the  true  position.  Gosselin,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Geographic 
dea  Greca  analyst  gives  tables  which  show  the  difference  between 
Ptolemy's  positions  and  the  true  ones.  GosseUn  suppose!  that 
Ptolemy  waa  led  into  this  material  error  by  estimating  the  degree  of 
longitude  at  500  stadia  at  the  equator,  and  at  400  stadia  in  the  parallel 
ofKhodes;  while  Eratosthenes  had  reckoned  the  first  at  700  stadia 
and  the  second  at  555.  But  Ptolemy  retained  Eratosthenes's  measure 
of  700  stadia  for  a  degree  of  latitude,  because  he  found  that  if  he  were 
to  reckon  the  degree  of  latitude  at  500,  all  his  latitudes,  several  of 
which  had  been  fixed  by  observation,  would  be  too  high;  and  that 
Alexandria,  for  instance,  instead  of  being  in  81*,  would  be  in  43*,  and 
Marseille  in  60*.  The  different  value  given  to  the  stadium  by  differ- 
ent geographers  was  a  cause  of  much  confusion.  "Eratosthenes,'* 
says  GosseUn,  "  had  fixed  the  distance  between  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
torium of  Spain  and  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges  at  70,000  stadia. 
These  70,000  stadia  being  reduced  into  degreeo  of  700  stadia  each,  give 
100  degrees  for  the  whole  longitudinal  distance,  which  is  not  far  tcom 
the  truth.  But  Ptolemy,  by  taking  his  degree  of  longitude  too  smaU, 
made  146  degrees  between  the  two  points.  But  again,  if  we  reduce 
these  146  degrees  at  the  rate  of  500  stadia  each,  we  shall  have  about 
78,000  stadia."  See  aUe  on  this  subject  both  Mannert  and  Ukert^  in 
their  respective  work^,  both  entitied  '  Geographic  der  Griedien  nnd 
Romer.' 

Dr.  Brehmer,  in  his '  Entdecknngen  im  Alterthum,'  1822,  pretends 
that  Ptolemy  consulted  some  Phoenician  charts,  and  he  lays  great 
stcess  upon  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Phosniciaus. 


Gosselin  however,  as  weU  as  Heeren  ('  Commentatio  de  Fontibua  Geo^ 
graphicorum  Ptolenuei,  Tabularumque  lis  annexarum/  Gottingen, 
1827),  reject  Brehmer's  hypothesis :  they  reduce  within  very  moderate 
dimensions  the  supposed  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  Phcenicians,  and  trace  the  sources  of  Ptolemy's  peculiar  informa- 
tion to  other  quarters,  and  especially  to  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
made  by  Roman  commanders  between  the  time  of  Augustus  and  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  to  the  long  peace  which  subsisted  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthians  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
the  fionrisbing  commerce  which  was  carried  on  during  that  period 
between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  remotest  parts  of  India.  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  who  lived  about  the  year  100  of  our  era,  had  written  a  geo- 
graphv  and  constructed  maps  of  which  Ptolemy  availed  himselt 

Ptolemy  begins  by  stating  in  his  first  book  the  object  of  his  work^ 
and  explains  the  elements  of  mathematical  geogn^hy.  He  then,  after 
mentioning  with  praise  his  predecessor  Marinus  of  Tyre,  notices,  in 
chapters  vi.  to  xviiL,  the  errors  into  which  that  geographer  had  £sllen, 
and  corrects  them.  Marinus  had  read  the  geographicid  works  and 
itineraries  of  most  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  had  constructed 
maps  which  he  repeatedly  corrected  in  successive  editions;  but 
Ptolemy,  as  he  says,  still  found  much  to  correct  in  the  work  of 
Marinus.  Ptolemy  mentions  several  travellers  from  whose  itineraries 
Marinus  had  derived  much  of  his  information ;  but  he  adds  (chap.  17) 
that  some  of  the  information  collected  by  Marinus  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  testimony  of  more  recent  travellers  and  navigators, 
whom  he,  Ptolemy,  had  consulted,  especudly  with  regard  to  the 
remote  regions  of  India.  In  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  first  book 
Ptolemy  describes  the  method  of  drawing  maps  adapted  to  represent 
the  spherical  form  of  the  globe. 

With  book  iL  begins  the  description  of  the  known  world,  whieh  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  extended,  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Fortunate 
or  Canary  Islands,  where  Ptolemy  places  his  first  meridian,  to  the 
vaguely  defined  regions  of  Serioa  and  Sin»,  near  the  western  and 
south-western  borders  of  China,  somewhere  between  100*  and  105* 
east  of  London,  embracing  altogether  about  120*  of  longitude,  or 
one-third  of  the  actual  droumferenoe  of  the  globe,  which  extent  how- 
ever, through  Ptolemy's  error  already  noticed,  was  magnified  by  him 
to  180%  or  a  full  hemisphere.  To  the  northward  Ptolemy's  known 
world  extended  to  the  sixty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude,  in  which 
he  places  the  island  of  Thule  north  of  Caledonia,  near  the  site  of  the 
Shetland  Islands.  Some  think  that  the  Thule  of  Ptolemy  was  Norway. 
To  the  south,  Ptolemy's  known  world  extends  nearly  to  the  equator, 
but  he  places  his  latitudes  about  ten  degrees  too  far  south.  Ho 
places  the  sources  of  the  true  Nile,  or  Abii%  in  about  7*  S.  lat,  and 
the  emporium  of  Rhapta,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afirica,  and  ^t  of 
Cattigara,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sine,  in  about  8*.  By  compsring 
Ptolemy's  world  with  that  of  Strabo^  it  may  be  seen  how  much  the 
limits  of  the  known  world  were  extended  during  the  century  and  a 
quarter  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  that 
of  the  Antonines.  Strabo'a  infornuition  did  not  extend  northwards 
beyond  the  Elbe ;  of  Britain  he  knew  littie,  and  of  Hibemia  nothing ; 
to  the  eastward  it  only  extended  as  far  as  Taprobuia  (Ceylon)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  added  information,  tiiough  it  was 
vague,  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Cbersonesus  Aurea,  and  the  * 
countries  of  Series  and  Sinse  east  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  Strabo 
had  made  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  Sea  a  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  though  Herodotus  (L,  a  208)  had  described  it  as  a  lake. 
Ptolemy  also  describes  it  as  a  lake,  retaining  however  the  error  of  his 
predecessor  as  to  making  its  length  from  east  to  west,  instead  of 
from  north  to  south.  This  mistake  originated  probably  in  some  con« 
fused  notion  of  the  existence  of  the  Aral  Lake  east  of  the  Caspian. 
In  one  respect  however  Ptolemy's  information  was  more  remote  from 
truth  than  that  of  Strabo,  for  he  made  the  Indian  Sea  a  gulf,  without 
any  communication  with  the  Atlantic^  and  he  suppoMd  that  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Africa  turned  to  the  east  and  joined  that  of 
Asia.  This  authority  perpetuated  for  a  long  time  the  eiror  of  sup- 
posing that  Africa  could  not  be  circumnavigated  by  the  south.  This 
error  is  the  more  curious,  as  there  was  an  old  tradition,  preserved  by 
Herodotus^  of  the  circunmavigation  of  Africa.  With  regard  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  Ptolemy's  information  extended  considerably  further 
than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Ptolemy  proceeds  in  his  description  of  the  world  firom  west  to  east. 
He  begins  with  Hibemlsy  and  AlMon  or  Britain,  stating  the  bearing  of 
the  great  lines  of  ooast^  noticing  the  gulfs,  SBstuaries  of  rivers  and 
capes^  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each ;  and  he  mentions  the 
names  of  the  various  tribes  and  towns  in  succession,  first  those  along 
the  coasts,  and  afterwards  those  in  the  interior.  His  latitudes  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  all  too  high  by  several  degrees.  He  next 
describes  Iberia,  or  Spain,  with  its  divisions  into  provinces,  stating  the 
bonndaiies  of  each ;  and  then,  following  the  coast,  he  names  the 
various  towns,  rivers,  gulfi^  and  capes,  fixing  their  resp(Botive  positions. 
Few  other  particulars  are  given.  He  afterwards  describes  Celto- 
Galatia,  or  Gaul,  and  then  Germany.  Ptolemy  notices  the  Cherso- 
nesus Cimbrica  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic  as  far  eastward  as 
the  river  Chesinus,  the  modem  Duna.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  that  the  Baltic  was  an  inland  sea.  East  of  the  Cbersonesua 
Cimbriea  he  places  four  islands,  under  the  name  of  Scaodia  Islands. 
Scandinavia  in  his  time  was  supposed  to  be  an  island.  After  Gennanj 
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he  deioriBM  Rh»tta,  Yindelioia,  Korioum,   PumoniA   Upper   and 
Lower,  and  Illyria,  or  Liburnia. 

Book  ill  contaisa  a  detoription  of  the  eaatem  part  of  Earope, 
indttding  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Cymua  or  Corsioa,  Sardinia,  European 
Sarmatia,  CIieraoDesaa  Taurioa,  the  country  of  the  laiygea  Metanaat®, 
Dada,  Mtesia  Upper  and  Lower*  Thraoiay  with  the  Gheraoneaus,  Mace- 
donia, Epima,  Adiaia,  the  Peloponneeiia,  Eubosa,  and  Creta. 

Book  It.  oontaina  the  deacription  of  Libya  <Africa),  namely,  the  two 
llauritaiiifla,  Numidia,  Africa  Proper,  Cyrenaica,  Marmarica,  Egypt^ 
Libya,  Ethiopia  south  of  Egypt,  the  ialand  of  Meioe,  and  Interior 
^tniopia. 

Book  ▼.  relates  to  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  Greater  Armenia, 
Colcbia,  Iberia,  Albania,  Arabia  (Petrssa  and  Deeerta),  Syria  and  Palea- 
tine,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Book  YL  treats  of  Asia  Major,  includiitg  ABsyrk,  Su^iana,  Media, 
Persia,  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  Carmania,  Arabia  Felix,  Margiana,  Bao- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  Aria,  Paropamisus,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Gedrosia, 
the  country  of  the  Sacas,  Scytbia  within  and  without  Mount  Imaua, 
and  Serica,  the  m«tropolia  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  884^" 
N.  lat,  and  117 i''  E.  long.,  but  which  aeema  to  have  been  some- 
where near  the  actual  western  borders  of  China,  or  the  eastern  part 
of  Tibet 

Book  viL  contains  India  within  the  Ganges,  Taprobana,  India  with- 
out  the  Ganges,  with  the  CheraonesuB  Aurea,  and  farther  still  the 
country  of  tiie  Sinie,  which  Ptolemy  describes  aa  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Serica  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  **  unknown  lands,"  and 
on  the  west  partly  by  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  partly  by  a  great 
gulf  of  the  sea,  which  aeparates  it  from  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  This 
position  seema  to  indicate  the  countries  of  Siam  and  Cambodia,  and 
the  great  gulf  aa  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Ptolemy  then  mentiona  another 
gulf  farther  to  the  east  as  the  Gulf  of  Sinsd,  perhaps  from  a  confused 
notion  of  the  sea  of  Coohin-China  and  Tonkin.  Cattigara,  a  mercan- 
tile station  on  the  ooast  of  Sinse,  which  he  plaoea  in  S^*"  S.  lat,  baa 
been  looked  for  by  some  on  the  coaat  of  Borneo.  Gosselin  how- 
ever thinks  that  the  great  golf  is  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  that  Cattigara 
ia  Mergui,  and  Thins)  the  capital  of  the  Sinie,  Tenaaserim,  and  that  the 
Sinse  of  Ptolemy  is  the  country  of  Siam,  and  that  Ptolemy's  informa- 
tion did  not  extend  ao  for  as  the  eastern  coaat  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  The  length  of  t£at  peninsula,  and  its  apparent  oontinuation 
by  the  coaat  of  Sumatra,  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  oontinuous  land 
inclosing  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  and  south,  and  joining  thia 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  enormous  size  given  to  Taprobana 
(C^lon)  by  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers  probably  origin 
nated  in  their  miitHking  the  peninsula  of  India  for  an  ialand. 

A  good  view  of  Pt<^emy'B  known  world,  reduced  to  ita  real  extent 
and  position,  ia  given  by  Gosselin  in  a  map  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  his '  Rechercbee  sur  la  Geographic  syst^matique  et  positive 
dea  Anciens,  pour  sorvir  de  Bate  k  I'Hiatoire  de  la  G^graphie 
ancienne,'  4  vola.  4to,  Paris,  1818.  The  map  is  inscribed  'Orbia 
Yeteribus  noti  veris  Limitibus  oircumsoripti  Specimen  Geogra- 
phicum.' 

The  latter  part  of  book  vii.  and  book  viii.  are  a  recapitulation  of  his 
ayatem,  with  a  description  of  the  maps,  twenty-six  in  number,  which 
accompanied  the  work,  namely,  ten  for  Europe,  four  for  Africa,  and 
twelve  for  Asia.    [AoATHODiSHOir.} 

Several  editions  of  Ptolemy's  '  Geography,'  translated  into  Latin, 
appeared  in  the  15th  century.  Among  the  best  are  those  of  Rome, 
1478  and  1490.  The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  at  Basel  in  1685, 
under  the  care  of  Eraamua.  Servetus  published  a  Latin  edition  at 
Lyon  in  1541.  Petrus  Bertiua  published  the  work  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Amsterdam,  1610.  A  convenient  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  in 
the  '  Tauobniti  Classios,'  82mo,  Lips.,  1843.  The  Abb4  Halma  pub- 
liahed  at  Paris,  1828,  the  first  book  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Greek  text  with 
a  French  translation,  accompanied  by  a  memoir  '  On  the  Measures  of 
the  Ancients.'  Sickler  published  in  1888,  at  Hesse  Casael,  Ptolemy's 
description  of  Germany,  from  an  old  Greek  manuscript  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paria,  as  a  specimen  of  an  intended  correct  edition  of  the 
whole  work,  which  he  proposed  to  publish  by  aubfcription :  '  Claodii 
PtolemsBi  Germania  h  Codice  MSpto.  Grgeco  antiquissimo  nondum 
collate,  qui  Lutetiaa  Parisiorum  in  Hibliotheea  Manuscriptorum  Regia 
sub  titulo  Cod.  Heq.  Fontablandentis,  No.  1401,  asservantur,  accurate 
descripta;  edidit  Dr.  F.  C.  L.  Sickler  of  Hildburghausen.'  There  are 
in  the  royal  lil  rary  at  Paris  ten  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  old  editiona  of  Ptolemy,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are 
incorrect,  and  that  numeroua  errora  were  introduoed  into  the  text  by 
ignorant  transcribera  and  traaslatora,  especially  during  the  14th 
century.  It  appeara  alao  that  as  new  discoveries  took  place  people 
took  upon  themselvea  to  interpolate  and  correct  Ptolemy's  text  with- 
out much  disorimination.  ('  Commentatio  oritioo-litteraria  de  Claudii 
Ptolemei  Geographia,  ejuaque  oodidbus,  tarn  manuscaptis  quam  typis 
expregsis,  conscripta,'  k  G.  M.  Raidelio,  Norlmbergss,  1737«) 

There  ia  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  a  fine  manuscript  copy 
on  parchment  of  Ptolemy'a  '  Geography '  in  Greek,  with  27  mapa, 
which  are  stated  at  the  end  to  have  been  constructed  by  Agathodiemon 
of  Alexandria.  This  statement  ia  found  alao  in  another  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  aa  well  aa  in  ottien ;  and  Raideiius 
read  the  same  aesertion  in  a  fragment  of  an  old  manuscript  of  the 


11th  oentury.  The  mapa  which  aooompany  the  edition  of  Rome,  1478, 
and  that  of  Ulm,  1482,  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  the  manuacript 
maps.    (Heeren, '  De  Fontibus,'  kc) 

PUBLI'COLA,  PU'BLIUS  VALE'RIUS.  Hia  original  name  was 
Publioa  Valeriua,  and  the  surname  Publicola  waa  given  to  him  aa  a 
distinction  for  hie  republican  virtues.  He  waa  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
the  Bon  of  Volesua.  During  the  tyrannical  government  of  Tarauiniua 
Superbus,  he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  riches,  wisdom, 
and  slFability.  The  first  time  that  we  find  him  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  affidrs  of  Rome  waa  shortly  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina, 
when,  with  Sp.  Lucretius,  he  went  from  Rome  to  CoUatia  to  aven^  the 
violence  done  to  Lucretia.  He  strenuously  asaiated  Bmtua  in  efficting 
the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  (Flut,  'Publ,  i;  liv.,  IL  2);  and 
when,  after  the  eatabliahment  of  the  consulate,  'Tarquiniua  Gollatinua 
had  resigned  his  office,  P.  Valerius  was  appointed  consul  in  his  stead. 
In  the  enauing  war  of  the  Tarquins,  who  were  aided  by  the  Veientinea 
and  Tarquiniana,  Valeriua  commanded  the  Roman  infuitty,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  near  the  forest  of  Aiaia  (B.C.  509) :  Brutua,  hia  col- 
league, fell  in  <he  battle.  Valeriua,  with  the  apoUs  of  the  enemy, 
returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  (Liv.,  ii  7;  Pint.. '  PubL,'  9),  where  on 
the  next  day  he  solemnised  the  obsequies  of  his  colleague.  Valeriua 
now  had  no  colleague  appointed  in  the  place  of  Brutus,  and  he  wiahed 
to  remain  sole  consul,  that  he  might  not  be  thwarted  in  hia  plan  of 
confining  the  consular  power  within  proper  limita.  The  election  waa 
thus  delayed,  and  when,  in  addition  to  thia,  he  built  a  stone  hou&e  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  Velia,  which  looked  down  upon  the  Forum,  near 
Si  Francesca  Romana,  he  excited  among  his  fellow  citiaena  a  aoapleion 
that  he  aimed  at  the  kingly  power.  He  himself  in  hia  innocence  waa 
unconscious  of  the  feelings  which  he  was  exciting^  and  aa  aoon  aa  he 
waa  made  aware  of  the  rising  suspicion,  he  appeared  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people  (populus),  and,  as  a  sign  of  reapeetk  lowered 
before  them  his  fasces,  from  which  the  rods  had  been  previoualy  taken 
out  He  then  addressed  the  people,  and,  to  convince  them  of  hia 
innocence,  he  stopped  the  building,  and  ordered  the  part  which  waa 
already  finished  to  be  pulled  down.  The  people,  thus  ashamed  of 
their  unfounded  auspicions,  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  Velia,  where  be  might  build  his  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  privilege  of  having  the  doors  to  open  out  into  the  atreet,  while  the 
doors  of  all  other  Roman  houses,  like  our  modem  doora,  opened  into 
the  house.  The  respect  which  he  bad  shown  to  the  populus,  whom  he 
bad  dearly  acknowledged  as  the  source  of  his  power,  procured  him 
the  name  of  *  Publicola.'  He  still  remained  sole  consul,  and  now  began 
to  cany  out  his  plan.  He  first  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate 
which  had  occurred  during  the  late  revolution  bv  adding  164  aenators 
(Niebuhr,  '  History  of  Rome^'  i  525,  kc),  and  then  carried  aeveral 
laws  to  prevent  the  r^toration  of  the  kingly  government ;  he  also 
aeeured  to  the  plebeiana  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  their  own 
order  from  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  consul  which  inflicted  bodily 
punishment  (Pint,  <PubL,'  U:  Liv.,  iL  8 ;  iiL  65 ;  x.  9.)  He  ia 
also  aaid  to  have  eatablished  a  pubUc  trMaury  in  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
for  the  management  of  which  two  qussstora  (treasnrera)  were  appointed. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  *  loc  dt')  After  he  had  introduced  these  beneficial 
and  popular  measures^  he  held  the  comitia  for  electing  a  succeesor  to 
Brutus.  The  curies  appointed  Sp.  Luoretiua,  who,  being  at  a  veir 
advanced  age^  died  a  few  daya  after,  and  in  hh  place  was  elected  ll. 
HoratiuB  Fulvillus,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  ra-dected  to  the 
consulship  along  with  P.  Valerius  (b.o.  508).  Respecting  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  first  consulship  of  Valeriua  and  hia  several 
colleagues,  see  Niebuhr, '  Hist,  of  Rome,'  i.  535,  &c  In  the  war  with 
the  Etruacana  [Pobsena]  which  broke  out  in  this  year,  Publioola  and 
his  colleague  were  wounded,  and  the  Romans  retreated  acroea  the 
Tiber,  within  the  dty.  But  Publicola  subsequently  made  greai  havoc 
among  the  Etruscans  by  a  stratagem.  The  celebrated  census  of  Publi- 
cola (Dionys.  '  HaL,'  v.  298,  ed.  Sylbuiig),  at  which  180,000  adult 
Romana  were  registered,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  second 
oonsulship  of  Publicola.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Poraena  (Plut 
*  Publ.,'  17),  or  according  to  Livy,  after  the  battle  of  Aricia,  Publicola 
was  made  consul  a  third  time,  with  P.  Lucretius  (B.a  507).  It  waa  in 
thia  year,  according  to  the  tradition  followed  by  Plutarch,  that  Poraena 
attempted  to  negodate  for  the  reatoration  of  the  Tarquina,  to  which 
Publicola  offered  the  most  determined  opposition.  Among  the  boat- 
ages  piyen  to  the  Etruscan  king  was  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Publiools;, 
and  it  waa  he  who  aent  the  maidens  back,  when,  headed  by  dodia, 
they  had  made  their  escape. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  Sabinea  invaded  the  Roman 
territory,  upon  which  11  Valeriua,  brother  of  Publicola,  and  P. 
Poatumioa,  were  appointed  consuls.  Marcus,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
the  presence  of  his  brdlher,  gained  two  victories,  and  in  the  last  battle 
he  dew  10,000  of  the  enemy  without  any  loss  on  the  Roman  side. 
For  this  Marcus  received  great  rewards,  and  waa  honoured  with  the 
same  privilege  aa  his  brother,  of  having  the  doors  of  his  house  open 
into  the  street  (Plut,  *PubL,'  20.)  But  when  the  Sabines  after 
their  defeat,  united  their  forcea  with  those  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
danger  thua  beoame  more  threatening,  Publicola  waa  made  conaiil  a 
fourth  time,  together  with  T.  Lucretius.  The  oonauhi  aet  out  against 
the  enemy,  who  were  already  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  some  of 
their  leaders,  and,  after  ravsiging  the  countiy,  they  gained  a  battle,  hi 
which  the  enemy  waa  ao  much  reduced  that  he  ceased  to  be  formidable 
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and  the  oodbuIb,  with  rich  spoUs  and  nmxMrmui  oa|itiTe8,  relnniMl  to 
Borne  in  triamph.  After  this  tiiumpb,  the  new  connili  for  the 
following  year  were  elected,  and  PablK>ola  aoon  afterwarda  died,  or 
aooording  to  Plutarch  po%  an  end  to  hie  own  life.  Niebuhr  thinkB 
that,  according  to  the  original  legend,  Pnblioola  died  in  the  battle  of 
B<^lus,  B.O.  <496.  He  waa  buried  at  the  public  exp^nae,  which  muat 
be  conflidered  aa  an  honouraUe  distinction,  and  not^  as  Liyy  thinks,  as 
a  proof  of  his  poverty,  and  the  Roman  matrons  mourned  for  him  a 
whole  year,  as  they  had  done  for  Brutus.  The  citiaens  decreed  that 
the  body  should  be  intenred  within  the  city  near  the  Telia,  and  that 
the  whole  house  of  the  Yalerii  should  enjoy  this  same  privilege, 
for  which  however,  in  subsequent  times,  a  i^mbolical  ceremony  was 
substituted. 

The  real  hietory  of  Publicola  is  entirely  disfigured,  and  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  garb  and  with  all  the  embellishments  of  poetry. 
The  fact  that  Publicola  is  repreeented  consul  for  three  successive  years, 
together  with  the  fact  that  he  pulled  down  his  house  on  the  hill  Yelis, 
and  the  extraordinary  dlBtinction  granted  to  him  and  other  members  of 
his  houBe,  have  led  Niebuhr  to  euppose  that,  after  the  banishment  of 
the  Tarquins,  the  Valerian  house  for  a  tame  posscseed  the  right  of 
exercising  the  kingly  power,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Titles,  by  one 
of  its  members;  and  he  looks  upon  Publicola's  taking  up  his  residence 
at  the  foot  of  the  Velia  as  a  pledge  of  hii  intention  to  exercise  his 
royal  authority  as  befitted  a  citixan.  (Niebuhr,  <Hist.  of  Rome^'i. 
p.  638.) 

PU'BLIUS,  STRTJS,  a  native  of  Syria,  was  brought  when  a  boy  to 
Rome  aa  a  slave,  but  he  met  with  a  kind  master  who  took  care  of  his 
education,  and  eventually  gave  him  his  freedom.  He  excelled  in 
writing  mimi,  which  were  in  great  vogue  at  Rome  in  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic.  Publius  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  who  on  a 
public  occaaion  gave  him  the  preference  over  Laberius  and  other 
contemporary  mimographerB.  (Aulas  QelliuSi  xvii.  14.^  Publius 
appears  to  have  been  more  correct  and  moral  in  his  writings  than 
authors  of  mimi  generally  were.  St.  Jerome  ('  Emstola  ad  Ltttam ') 
says  that  the  Romans  used  to  read  his  works  in  their  public  schools. 
His  works  are  lost,  but  several  of  his  moral  apophthegms,  which 
have  been  preseiA'cd  by  Seneca,  Qellius,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
are  remarkable  for  their  laconic  precision  and  justness  of  sense. 
They  have  been  collected  and  printed  at  the  end  of  several  editions  of 
Phsedrus. 

PUFFENDORF,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  in  1082  at  the  small  town  of 
Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  his  father 
was  settled  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  He  received  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Qrimma,  one  of  the  three  schools  called 
Prince's  Schools,  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1650.  Being 
designed  by  his  father  for  the  Protestant  ministry,  he  was  removed 
from  Grimma  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  theology 
for  several  years.  Accident  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind  led  him 
while  at  Leipzig  to  change  his  course  of  study,  and  about  1666  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  under  the  tuition  of  Erbard  Weigel,  whose  improve- 
ments in  the  method  of  teaching  natural  philosophy  had  at  that  time 
excited  great  attention  In  Germany.  About  the  same  time  Puffendorf 
appears  to  have  first  applied  himself  to  the  law  of  nature. 

About  the  time  that  he  quitted  Jena,  his  brother,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  in  lucrative  and  confidential 
offices  under  the  Swedish  goternment,  advised  him  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  foreign  diplomacy,  and  with  a  view  to  this  ultimate  object  he 
obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  at 
Copenhagen.  He  had  scarcely  joined  the  legation  when  a  rupture 
ensued  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  whole  family  and 
attendants  of  the  ambassador  were  detained  aa  prisoners  during  eight 
months  at  the  Danish  capital.  Puffendorf  employed  the  leisure  which 
this  captivity  afforded  him  in  investigating  and  arranging  the  piinciples 
of  general  law  contained  in  the  works  of  Qrotiu^  Uobbes,  and  some 
other  political  writers.  These  he  reduced  to  writing,  adding  to  them 
such  reflections  and  arguments  as  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind.  At 
the  time  of  its  composition  this  work  was  not  intended  for  publication, 
but  on  visiting  Holland  shortly  after  his  enlargement  he  waa  induoed 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend  to  publish  it,  and  it  accordingly  appeared  at 
the  Hague  in  1660  under  the  title  of  'Elementa  Jurisprudentisd 
Universalis.'  This  work,  though  crabbed  in  style  and  greatly 
inferior  in  general  merit  to  the  treatise  'De  Jure  Katura)  et  Qentium/ 
exhibited  much  closeness  of  thought,  and  contained  some  enlarged 
and  original  views  upon  the  subject  of  jurisprudenoe ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  dedication  to  the  Elector-ralatine  Charles  Louis,  perhaps 
more  than  Its  substantial  merits,  made  it  the  foundation  of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  the  author.  The  elector-paktine  was  desirous  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  University  of  Heidelber^^,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay ;  and  aa  one  of  the  means  to  this  obieot  he  founded  a 
professorship  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  placed  Puffendorf 
in  the  ohair,  intrusting  him  also  in  particular  with  the  education  of 
his  son,  the  electoral  prince.  Puffendorf  commenced  his  occupation  as 
professor  at  Heidelberg  in  1661,  and  the  numerous  auditory  attracted 
by  his  lectures  supplied  him  with  pecuniary  independence  as  well  as 
enoooragement  to  persevere  in  his  luridical  studies. 

Soon  after  his  establishment  at  Heidelberg  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  oonatitution  of  the  body  termed  the  Qermimio  empire;  and 


struck  with  the  absurdities  and  inoongruities  of  this  strange  compound 
of  princes,  small  repubUci^  prelates,  and  knighta,  each  of  whom  exereiaed 
within  his  teepeetive  territory  a  denee  of  sovereign  authority,  he  com- 
posed a  treatise  exhibiting  in  rather  atrong  eoloura  the  usurpationi 
and  defects  of  the  system,  and  pointing  out  practical  remediea  for  the 
grievous  abuses  which  it  had  occasioned.  As  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  Germany  waa  criticised  in  this  worit  with  considerable 
freedom  and  severity,  Puffendorf  did  not  venture  to  publish  it  in  his 
native  country^  or  with  his  own  name;  but  sent  it  to  his  brother 
Isaiah  Puffendoh^  who  was  at  that  time  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
France,  who,  after  showing  it  to  Hezeray,  directed  it  to  be  published 
at  Geneva  under  the  title  of '  Severini  de  Moaambanoi  De  Statu  Imperii 
Germaniol'  Thia  work  excited  very  general  attention  in  Europe,  being 
tranalated  into  German,  English,  and  Frend^  and  not  only  involved 
Puffendorf  for  several  years  in  an  active  oontroversy  with  German 
civilians,  but  exposed  him  to  the  indignation  of  some  of  the  moro 
powerful  oonstituents  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  especially  of  the 
Austrian  government  To  avoid  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
commotion  his  work  had  occasioned,  he  gUdly  accepted  in  1670  an 
invitation  from  Charlea  XL  of  Sweden  to  become  professor  of  the  law 
of  nations  at  the  University  of  Lunden,  then  reoently  founded. 
About  two  years  after  his  removal  to  Lunden  he  published  the  great 
woik  upon  which  his  reputation  at  the  present  day  is  principally 
founded,  entitled  <De  Jure  Katuns  et  Gentium.'  It  is  a  very  careful 
and  accurate  digest  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  being  arranged  on  a 
much  more  scientifio  principle  than  the  work  of  Grotius,  *  De  Juio 
BelU  et  Pacis,'  is  more  useful  to  the  stadent.  Grotius  has  inverted 
the  natural  order  of  treating  the  subject  by  considering  at  once  the 
artificial  states  of  peace  and  war  and  the  law  of  nations,  without  first 
tracing  the  original  principlea  of  the  aoience  as  they  are  found  in 
human  nature,  Puffendorf,  on  the  other  hand,  commences  with  the 
law  of  nature,  then  considers  the  subject  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  and  lastly  investigates,  the  difficult  and  complicated 
questions  which  arise  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

In  consequence  of  some  of  the  new  views  contained  in  thia  work  it 
waa  Virulently  ai^aailed  by  contemporaries,  and  involved  the  author  a 
aecond  time  in  angry  controversy ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  raised  the 
reputation  of  Puffendorf  to  a  great  height  throughout  Europe,  and  a 
few  yean  after  ita  appearance  the  king  of  Sweden  removed  him  to 
Stockholm,  making  him  his  historiographer,  and  giving  him  the  title 
of  counsellor  of  state.  In  his  official  character  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished in  Latin  a  *  History  of  Sweden,  from  the  Expedition  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  into  Germany  until  the  death  of  Queen  Christine;'  but 
although  a  promising  theme  for  an  historian,  Puffendorf  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  rich  materials  which  were  placed  at  his  disposal 
in  the  arohivea  of  the  Swedish  government  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  his  narrative  attractive  or  complete.  In  1688  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  BVederick  William,  invited  him  to  Berlin,  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  employed  him  in  writing  the 
history  of  his  life  and  reign.  The  elector  also  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  ot  counsellor  of  states  with  an  annual  pension  of  2000  crowns. 
In  obedience  to  this  engagement  he  wrote  and  publiahed,  in  nineteen 
books,  'Commeutarii  de  Rebus  Gestis  fVederici  Willielmi  Magni, 
Electoris  Brandenburgid,*  a  work  which  neither  experienced  nor 
deserved  greater  success  than  his  previous  historical  performances. 
His  employment  in  Berlin  was  considered  to  be  merely  temporary, 
and  he  intended  to  return  to  Stockholm  as  soon  as  he  had  completed 
his  engagement  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg ;  indeed  the  King  of 
Sweden  always  continued  his  esteem  for  him,  and  a  few  vears  only 
before  hia  death,  and  during  hii  residence  at  Berlin,  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron.  He  died  however  in  Berlin  October  26, 1694.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  the  voluminous  writings  of  Puffendorf,  and  an 
account  of  the  various  editions  of  each,  will  be  found  in  a  note  to  the 
article  under  hia  name  in  the  *  General  Dictionary,'  and  also  in  the 
*  Biographie  Univertelle.' 

PUGKT,  PIERRE,  who  has  been  called  the  Michel  Anselo  of 
France,  from  his  ability  in  painting  and  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
sculpture,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  a  kindred  enthusiasm  and 
decision  of  character,  was  bom  in  1622  at  HaraeiUe,  where  his  father 
practised  aa  an  architect  and  sculptor.  It  was  firom  him  that  he 
received  his  first  instructions  in  art^  after  whi(^  he  was  placed  under 
a  shipwright^  or  boilder  of  galleys,  to  learn  to  carve  the  ornaments 
used  in  such  vessels.  Disgusted  with  the  drudgery  of  such  workman- 
ship, he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  passed  a  oonsiderable  time  at  Florence^ 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  as  a  sculptor  with  great  success.  'He 
next  repairad  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Pietro 
de  Cortona ;  and  not  only  did  he  become  the  pupil  of  that  artist^  but 
made  such  progress  under  him  that  he  accompanied  him  to  Florence 
as  his  assistant  in  painting  the  ceilings  of  the  Pitti  palace.  Instead 
however  of  remaining  there,  he  suddenly  resolved  upon  returning  to 
France,  and  he  waa  then  only  twenty-oneu  On  his  anival  at  Marseillo 
he  was  very  well  received,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  oommissioned 
to  design  a  vessel  of  extraordinary  magnificence^  named  La  Reine^  in 
honour  of  Anne  of  Austria.  That  piinccis  being  deairous  of  obtaining 
accurate  drawings  of  all  the  ancient  monumenta  at  Rome,  the  person 
commissioned  by  her  to  prooure  them  thought  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  take  Puget  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  exeouting  them. 
Puget  accordingly  proceeded  a  second  time  to  Rome,  and  there  spent 
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between  fiye  and  six  yean;  but  what  afterwards  beeame  of  that 
valuable  collection  of  drawings  is  not  known. 

On  his  second  return  from  Italy  he  executed  seyeral  works  in 
painting ;  but  bis  excessive  application  to  that  art  so  seriously  affected 
his  health,  that  he  renounced  the  practice  of  it,  and  confined  himself 
thenceforUi  to  architecture  and  sculptore.  His  talents  met  with 
employment  at  Toulon  and  Marseille,  for  which  latter  city  he  projected 
many  embellishments,  which  establiahed  his  reputation  as  an  architect ; 
and  he  further  gave  proof  of  his  ekill  in  engineering  by  different  inge- 
nious machines  and  inyentions  which  he  introduced  into  the  marine  at 
Toulon. 

He  was  sent  by  Fouquet  to  Qenoa  for  the  purpose  of  selaoting 
marble  for  some  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  executed  at  Marseille; 
bbt  that  minister  being  shortly  afterwards  disgraced,  instead  of 
returning  home,  Puget  preferred  remaining  at  Genoa,  where  he  pro- 
duced some  of  hiB  most  noted  pieces  of  sculpture^  the  two  statues  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  the  grand  bas-relief  of  the 
Assumption,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Albergo  de'  PoTeri,  besides  various 
amliitectnral  ornaments.  At  length  he  was  recalled  by  Colbert,  who 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  crowns,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Bernini  That  the 
patronage  of  the  one  and  the  recommendation  of  the  other  were  not 
discredited,  is  proved  by  his  two  celebrated  performances  at  Versailles, 
the  Milo  of  Crotona,  and  the  group  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the 
former  of  which  is  generally  reckoned  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  his  chisel, 
and  a  work  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  antiquei  He  afterwards 
retired  to  Marseille,  where  he  built  himself  a  small  residence,  which 
he  occupied  until  his  death,  December  2nd,  1694,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

PUQHE,  WILLIAM  OWEN,  originally  known  as  William  Owen 
only,  the  name  of  Pughe  not  having  been  assumed  by  him  till  ad- 
vanced in  life^  was  born  at  Tyn  y  Bryn,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel 
▼  Pennant  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  7th  of  August  1759.  Soon  after 
his  birth  his  family  removed  to  Egryn  in  Ardudwy,  a  district  where 
old  customs  were  more  prevslent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Wales. 
He  first  heard  English  when  sent  to  school  at  seven  years  old,  and 
"in  trying  to  attain  to  a  little  smattering  of  this  language^"  he 
tells  us,  '*!  soon  was  enabled  to  read  my  own."  The  fanodly  was 
numerous,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  London  to 
earn  his  living.  "Here,  though  everything  seemed  new,  even  the 
language,"  he  observes,  "yet  so  powerful  were  the  effects  of  early 
habits,  that  Welsh  books  still  continued  among  the  leading  objects 
of  my  pursuits,  but  I  continued  in  this  great  dty  till  about  the  year 
1:782  without  knowing  that  any  other  person  in  it  besides  myself  ever 
thought  of  the  Webh  language  or  of  its  literature."  Chance  threw 
him  into  the  way  of  Robert  Hughes^  a  Welsh  poet  and  critic,  who 
introduced  him  to  Owen  Jones,  a  tradesman  in  Thames-street,  of  whom, 
as  Pughe  remarked,  "  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  extended  greater 
patronage  towards  preterviug  the  literary  remains  of  Wales  than  any 
other  person,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times."  With  his  support 
and  encouragement,  Owen  Pughe  entered  on  a  oourse  of  laborious  and 
long-continued  exertion  for  preserving  and  elucidating  the  andent 
literature  of  Wales,  which  entitled  him  to  the  thanks  of  every  European 
scholar,  though  unfortunately  his  judgment  and  talents  were  not  on  a 
par  with  his  zeal  and  diligence.  In  1789  he  edited  in  conjunction 
with  Owen  Jones  the  poems  ot  Dafjdd  ap  Gwilym,  a  bard  of  the  14th 
century,  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  warmest  enthusiasm  by  Borrow,  in 
his  *Lavengro.'  These,  which  were  printed  in  Welch  only,  were 
followed  in  1792  by  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Llywarch  Hen,  supposed 
to  date  from  a.Dl  550  to  640,  with  an  English  translation.  These 
pieces  are  of  a  verv  striking  character,  in  particular  the  dreadful 
'  Lament  of  Old  Age,'  in  which  every  stanza  concludes  with  "  Curse  on 
the  young,  curse  on  the  happy."  As  early  as  1785  Owen  began  the 
compilation  of  a  Welsh  and  English  dictionary  on  a  very  extended  ' 
scale,  the  piblication  t>f  which  was  commenced  in  1798,  and  brought 
to  a  dose  in  1808.  Though  indispensable  in  every  Welsh  libraiy,  it  is 
often  complained  of  by  those  who  consult  it,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  words  it  contains  which  appear  to  be  of  the  lexicographer's  own 
manufacture^  of  the  vagueness  of  many  of  the  English  explanations, 
and  of  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  spelling,  which  is  on  a  system 
of  Owen's  own,  difibring  from  that  made  use  of  in  ordinary  booka  A 
second  edition,  which  was  issued  at  Denbigh  in  1882,  is  in  more 
request  than  the  first,  as  the  author  permitted  the  printer  to  make  use 
of  the  usual  spelling.  In  the  year  1801  two  volumes  were  issued  of 
the  'Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,'  and  in  1807  a  third,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Owen  Jones,  Edward  Williams,  known  by  his 
bardic  name  of  lolo  Morganwg,  and  William  Owen.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  publication  in  the  whole  compass  of  Welsh  literature, 
being  a  collection  of  all  the  remains  of  its  poetry,  triads,  and  chronides, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  i^ut  the  year  1400,  extending,  if  all  be 
gennine,  over  the  space  of  about  nine  hundred  years.  Jones,  at 
whose  expense  it  was  principally  done,  had  made  iLfge  collections  of 
transcripts  for  its  continuation,  whidi  are  now  deposited  in  the  manu- 
script library  of  the  British  Museum,  to  which  they  were  presented  by 
the  Welsh  School  in  1844.  The  oontinnation  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  prevented  by  disagreements  among  the  editors.  Southey, 
who  took  much  interest  in  Welsh  literature,  and  was  personally 
icquainted  with  both  Williams  and  Owen,  had  a  high  opinion  of  Wil- 


liams, but  said  of  Owen  in  a  letter  to  Wynne  in  1823,  ^  foil  of  Welsh 
information  certainly  he  was,  but  a  muddier-minded  man  I  never  met 
with."  Williams,  in  a  letter  dated  1818,  which  is  given  in  his  life  by 
Waring,  says,  '*!  am  determined  never  to  vmte  in  conjunction  with 
any  man  whatever,  and  least  of  all  with  William  Owen,  who  has  with 
his  hobhjfhoniimi  absolutely  ruined  everything  he  ever  took  in  hand. 
In  his  Dictionaiy  and  Granunar  he  has  introduced  into  a  most  horrid 
cacophony  of  pronunciation  a  most  barbarous  orthography.  In  the 
Welsh  Archaiology  he  has  altered  the  orthography  into  that  of  his 
Dictionary  and  Ghrammar,  thus  forging  fictitious  authorities  for  what 
he  has  done.  His  Wdsh  writings  may  be  said  to  be  En^iah  written 
in  Welsh  words,  or  Welsh  words  oonstrued  on  the  principles  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  .English  grammar."  Williams  also  says 
that  in  Owen's  'Cambrian  Hography,'  "more  than  half  tha  articles  are 
erroneona."  The  '  Cambrian  Biography,'  whidi  was  published  in  1803, 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  names,  but  the  articles  are  unusually  dry,  and  if 
ihej  have  not  the  merit  of  accuracy  can  have  no  other.  Tha 
*  Cambrian  Register/  a  miscdiany  of  which  Owen  seems  to  have  edited 
three  volumes  (the  first  in  1796,  the  last  in  1818),  is  of  a  superior 
kind,  and  contains  an  unusual  quantity  of  new  and  entertaining  infor- 
mation. A  Welsh  magazine  which  he  edited,  called  '  T  Greal,'  bears 
also  a  high  reputation.  In  the  year  1806  he  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Tros-y-Parc,  near  Denbigh,  and  finally  took  up  his  residence  there, 
assuming  in  connection  with  his  inheritance  the  name  of  Pughe.  It 
was  probably  during  some  visits  to  London  which  he  made  about  this 
time,  that  he  became  what  Southey  tells  us  he  was,  "  one  of  Joanml 
Southcotf  s  four-and-twenty  elders,"  a  distinction  which  was  united  in 
his  person  with  that  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  and 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  trandation  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  into  Welsh,  under  the  title  of  <  Coll  Qwynfo,'  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  1819,  and  he  rendered  into  the  same  language  Heber*s 
'  Palestine,'  and  many  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poetical  pieces.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  June  1885,  at  Dolyddy  Cae,  a  house  at  the  foot  of  Cader 
Idris,  ending  his  life  not  far  fifom  the  spot  where  it  had  begun,  near 
the  mountain  from  which  in  his  writings  he  often  assumed  the  name 
of  Idrison.  He  was  married  in  1790,  and  left  two  daughters  and  one 
son :  the  latter,  who  bore  the  name  of  Aneurin  Owen  without  the 
addition  of  Pughe,  was  bom  in  1792,  and  died  in  1851,  at  his  reddenoe 
of  TroB-y-Parc.  He  edited  the  'Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,' 
published  in  1841  by  the  Record  Commisdon. 

PUQIN,  AUGUSTUS,  an  eminent  architecturd  draftsman  was 
bom  in  France,  1762,  but  settled  in  London  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
engaged  as  a  draftsman  and  assistant  by  Nash,  with  whom  he  re- 
mdued  many  years.  He  then  found  employment  among  publishers 
in  the  preparation  of  architecturd  drawings  for  engraving;  one  of 
the  most  important  of  his  earlier  works  bdng  the  buildings  in  Acker- 
man's  '  Microooem  of  London,'  1808-11.  He  also  made  the  drawings 
for  a  '  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  Pentonville,  with  descriptions 
by  E.  W.  Brayley.'    Subsequently  he  directed  his  attention  more 

Ccularly  to  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  1821  he 
a  the  publication  of  his  'Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
selected  from  various  Andent  Edifices  in  England,  consisting  of  Plans, 
Elevations,  Sections,  and  parts  at  large ;  calculated  to  exemplify  the 
various  styles,  and  the  practicd  construction  of  this  class  of  admired 
Architecture : '  it  was  completed  in  1823,  and  forms  2  vols,  folio  and 
4 to,  containing  114  platen,  with  descriptions,  chiefly  by  Mr.  £.  J. 
Wilson.  In  1824  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Britton, 
'Architectural  Illustrations  of  the  Buildings  of  London,'  also  com- 
pleted in  2  vols.  4to ;  and  with  the  same  gentleman  he  published,  in 
folio  and  quarto,  1825-28,  *  Spedmens  of  the  Architecturd  Antiquities 
of  Normandy,  measured  and  drawn  by  A.  Pugin,  and  engraved  by 
John  and  Henry  Le  Eeux.'  This  ia  his  best  and  most  important  work, 
and  did  much  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  medisevd  architecture;  he 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  succeeding 
notice.  In  1829  Mr.  Pugin  made  ^e  drawings  for  a  work  entitled 
'Paris  and  its  Environs  displayed;'  and  in  1881  he  prepared,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  son,  'Gothic  Ornaments,' sdected  from  various 
buildmgs  in  England  and  France.'    He  died  December  19th,  1832. 

PUGIN,  AUGUSTIN  WELBY  NORTHMORE,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1812.  Instructed  by  his  father  in  the  prindples 
of  architecture,  he  eariy  acquired  under  him  remarkable  mdlity  in 
drawing,  and  travelled  with  nim  as  his  assistant^  collecting  materials 
in  Normandy  and  England  for  his  works  on  Gothic  arehiteetura 
[Pugin,  A.]  His  first  di&tiuct  employment  was  as  assistant  to  Messrs. 
Grieves,  in  pdnting  the  architectural  scenery  in  her  Majesty's  and 
Covent  Gkrden  theatres.  He  afterwards  made  drawings  for  the  furni- 
ture in  Windsor  Castle,  and  designs  for  plate  in  the  medissval  style 
for  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge.  In  1885  he  removed  to  Salisbury, 
and  commenced  preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  works  illustrative 
of  the  furniture  and  omamentd  work  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1885 
appeared  his  '  Designs  for  Gothic  Fumitore,  in  the  style  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,'  and  *Dedgns  for  Iron  and  Brass-Work,  in  the 
style  of  the  XYth  and  XVIth  oenturiea,'  These  were  followed  in 
1886  by  'Designs  for  Gold  and  Silverwimiths' Work,'  and  'Andent 
Timber  Houses,'  all  of  which  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  tended  not 
a  little  to  stimulate  the  growing  taste  for  gothio  forma.  His  next 
work  was  one  that,  by  its  caustic  and  irritating  way  of  setting  forth 
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some  home-troths,  urooBdd  not  a  little  profeinioniil  fediDg— ^  Con- 
insts;  or  a  parallel  between  the  Noble  Edifices  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  and  similar  boildiogs  of  the  present  deoay  of  Taste; '  a 
second  and  improved  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1841. 

Mr.  Pugin  luMi  by  this  time  joined  the  Roman  Gatholio  Church, 
to  the  service  of  which  he  henceforth  devoted  hii  best  energiesL 
Having  received  a  handsome  bequest  from  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Welby,  he 
built  himself  a  fanciful  residence  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Salisbury, 
and  removed  there,  resolved  to  study  and  evolve  the  principles  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Having  found  in  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  a  warm  patron,  Mr.  Pugin  soon  obtained  oppor- 
tonitiea  of  exerting  his  ability;  and  during  the  few  years  that  he 
lived  to  practise  his  profession  he  was  calfed  upon  to  erect  a  larger 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  chapels,  convents,  and  schooLs, 
than  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Englishman  since  the 
Reformation.  The  following  list,  we  believe,  includes  his  ohief  works — 
(we  are  indebted  for  it,  and  many  of  the  other  facts  contained  in  this 
notice,  to  a  memoir  of  Pugin  by  his  friend  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  which 
appearsd  in  the  *  Builder'  shortly  after  Pugin's  death) : — The  cathedral 
church  of  St  Marie  at  Derby,  one  of  his  earlier  and  more  pleasing 
works;  Stu  Chad's,  Birmingham;  three  churches  at  Liverpool;  St. 
Wilfred's,  Manchester;  chiirch  and  convent  at  Edge  Hill;  churches  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Eenilworth,  Stockton-on-Tees,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Preston,  Keightley,  Rugby,  Northa£ipton,  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  Brewood,  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Pontefract, 
St.  Edwsrd's  near  Ware^  Buckingham,  and  St  Wilfred  near  Alton ;  a 
church,  and  a  convent  and  chapel,  at  Nottingham ;  convents  of  the 
Sisten  of  Mercy  at  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at 
Downside  near  Bath ;  colleges  at  Radcliffe  and  Rugby  ;  improvements 
at  Maynooth ;  and  cathedrals,  with  schools  and  priests'  houses 
attached,  at  St  George's  (Southwark),  Killamey,  and  Enniscorthy. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  extensive  and  costly  works  executed  for 
his  great  patron  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  consisting,  besides  the 
alterations  made  in  the  mansion,  of  a  church,  school-house,  and 
monastery  at  Alton  Towen ;  and  a  church  at  Cheadle,  which  has  th^ 
most  splendid  interior  of  any  of  his  churches.  The  very  pretty  gate- 
way to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  exe- 
cuted by  him  for  any  Protestant  body.  Mr.  Ferrey  {*  Recollections  of 
A.WelbyPugin,  1861,  p.  186)  says,  that  he  built  in  all  forty-two  churches. 
The  list  of  works  given  above  would  in  truth  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  time  and  enei^es  of  a  man  who  ceased 
working  at  the  age  of  forty ;  yet  he  was  chiefly  employed  during  his 
last  yeara  in  designing  and  superintending  the  ornamentation  of  the 
New  Palace  of  Westminster,  which  probably  owes  its  somewhat  extravap 
gantly  medicsval  and  ecdesiastical  character  to  Pugin's  idioeyBcraoles. 
But,  besides  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  found  time  to  add  to  its 
literature  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his  *  Contrasts ; '  a  treatise 
on  the  *True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture,'  1841 ; 
*An  Apology  for  the  Reyival  of  Christian  Architecture,'  1848;  a 
'  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastioal  Ornament,'  1844 ;  a  treatise  on  *  Floriated 
Ornaments,*  1849;  and  '  A  Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens,'  1861.  We 
ought  also  to  add  that  he  was  connected  commercially  with  the  house 
of  Messn.  Hardman  of  Birmingham,  who  manufactured  ecclesiastioal 
brass-work  from  his  designs;  and  he  is  said  to  have  filled  up  his  leisure 
hours  with  landscape-paintiog. 

Mr.  Pugin  had  always  been  fond  of  the  sea— (indeed  it  is  stated  in 
one  of  the  biographical  notices  of  him  that  he  once  owned  "  and  for 
a  time  commanded  a  merchant  smack  trading  to  Holland,"  though  it 
is  difficult  to  see  when  that  time  could  have  been) — and  having  realised 
by  his  profession  a  handsome  sum,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Rams- 
gate^  in  order  at  once  to  enjoy  his  favourite  element  and  carry  out 
unfettered  his  notions  of  architectural  propriety.  Here  he  expended 
all  his  property  in  erecting  for  himself  a  house^  a  church,  schools,  &c., 
the  whole  being  dedicated  to  St  Augustine.  As  he  advanced  in  life 
bis  religious  feelings  took  more  and  more  entire  possession  of  him. 
He  now  (1850)  wrote  and  published  'An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Ramsgate,'  '  An  Earnest  Appeal  for  the  Revival  of  the  Ancient 
Plain  ^ong,' '  The  Present  State  of  Public  Wonhip  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,'  and  other  pamphlets  of  a  religious  character.  At  length, 
overtasked  with  all  this  excessive  labour  and  excitement,  his  intellect 
began  to  give  way,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  For  a  brief  space  his  mental  powen 
were  so  far  restored  that  it  became  practicable  for  him  to  return  to 
bis  home  at  Ramsgatei  but  his  life  was  ebbing,  and  he  expired  there 
on  the  14th  of  September  1852,  three  days  after  his  return.  He  was 
buried  in  a  vault  of  his  own  church  of  St  Augustine.  He  had  been 
three  times  married,  and  shortly  after  his  death  a  pension  of  100^ 
a  year  was  granted  to  his  widow  from  the  Civil  list. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  Mr.  Pugin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  energy,  and  he  possessed  a  very  unusual  amount  of 
knowledge  and  great  ability.  He  attempted  too  many  things,  and  he 
worked  too  much  and  too  fast  to  produce  many  great  works,  even  had 
be  been  a  man  of  original  power ;  but  in  truth  his  was  not  a  creative 
mind,  and  he  lacked  oomprehensive  thought  His  great  principle 
was,  that,  szcapt  as  to  sixe,  the  architect  should  aim  at  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the  mediaeval  period ;  or,  ' 
as  he  stated  it  in  his  '  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Qotbia  Archi-  | 
tecture,'  "We  may  indeed  improve  in  mechanical  contrivances  to  I 
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expedite  its  construction — ^we  may  even  increase  its  scale  or  grandeur ; 
but  we  can  never  suocessf uUy  deviate  one  tittle  from  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  gothio  architecture.  We  must  rest  content  to  follow,  not 
to  lead.  We  may  indeed  widen  the  road  which  our  Catholic  fathen 
formed,  but  we  can  never  depart  from  their  track  without  a  certainty 
of  failure  being  the  reeult  of  our  presumption."  Following  such  a 
dogma,  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  success  must  be  a  respectable 
imitation.  But  even  on  his  own  principles,  few  of  his  works  are 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  whole;  in  particular  parts  and  in  details  he 
is  generally  very  happy,  and  some  of  his  interion  have  a  rich  and 
pleasing  effect  His  writings  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
taste  and  practice  of  professed  ai^ehitects,  and  still  more  on  the  taste 
of  ecclesiastical  amateurs,  and  the  influence  has  not  been  entirely  a 
happy  one.  More  than  any  single  man  perhaps  has  he  been  the  cause 
of  tluit  perverse  fashion  which  has  predominated  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  yean,  of  building  modem  churches  in  all  their  parts  on  the 
precise  model  of  the  churches  of  the  middle  ages,  although — at  least 
in  Protestant  churches— the  forms  of  worship  and  the  requirements  of 
the  oongregations  are  so  changed.  In  Pugin  it  was  consistent :  in  his 
disciples  it  is  absurd. 

PU'LCI,  LUrOI,  bom  at  Florence  in  1481,  of  a  respectable  though 
poor  family,  became  early  in  life  acquainted  with  the  wealthy  family 
of  Medici,  through  which  he  seems  to  have  obtained  an  inferior  office 
under  the  Florentine  republic.  He  travelled  about  Italy,  and  even 
beyond  its  limits,  according  to  his  own  statement  Few  particulars  of 
his  life  are  known.  He  married  Lucrezia  Albizzi,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  who  survived  hiuL  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  table 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  who  relished  his  wit  and  his  extempore  poetical 
effusions.  Lucresia  Tomabuoni,  Lorenzo's  mother,  urged  Puloi  to 
write  an  epic  poem.  Pulci  undertook  the  task,  and  he  looked  for  his 
theme  among  the  traditional  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins, 
as  recorded  by  Turpin,  which  had  already  become  familiar  in  Italy 
through  the  Italian  romance  *  I  Reall  di  Francia,'  written  in  the  18th 
century,  and  was  a  popular  theme  for  the  extempore  effusion  of  strolling 
story-tellers.  Puld  took  for  the  subject  of  his  poem  the  treachery  of 
Gano  of  Maganza,  one  of  Charlemagne's  vassals,  who  is  reported  in 
the  old  legends  to  have  conspired  with  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  against 
his  master,  and  to  have  brought  about  the  fatal  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Roncesvallee  in  the  Pyrenees.  Puld  was  well  acquainted  not  only 
with  Turpin's  'Chronicle,'  but  with  the  old  French  and  Proven^ 
romances  which  related  to  the  fabulous  history  of  Charlemagne's 
Spanish  wars.  Pulci  moulded  those  rade  materials  into  a  living 
form,  and  breathed  into  it  his  own  poetical  inspiration.  His  prede- 
cessors had  dealt  out  the  old  traditional  fables  in  a  serious  strain. 
Puld  was  the  first  to  seize  the  ludicrous  side^of  the  stories,  and  to 
derive  from  it  a  fresh  subject  for  poetry  and  a  source  of  amusement  for 
his  readers.  Still  his  poem  is  not,  as  it  has  been  by  many  supposed 
to  be,  a  burlesque  poem,  but  a  combination  of  the  serious  with  the 
facetious;  it  is  a  romance  accompanied  by  its  own  parody.  The  poet 
is  often  evidently  in  earnest,  being  carried  along  by  the  lofty  or 
pathetio  events  which  he  describes ;  but  he  now  and  then  rehaes  to 
enjoy  a  laugh  with  his  hearen  at  the  expense  of  his  heroes,  and  of  the 
popular  story-tellers,  who  formed  a  numerous  tribe  in  his  age,  and  who, 
by  their  pompous  diction  and  their  exaggerations  and  anachronisms, 
enhanced  the  absurdity  of  their  wondrous  tales.  One  character  how- 
ever, that  of  Orlando,  the  French  and  Spanish  Roland,  Puld  preserved 
in  its  original  simple  grandeur,  as  handed  down  by  old  tradition. 
Pulci  brought  also  on  the  scene  another  worthy  competitor  for  fame^ 
Rinaldo  of  Montalbano,  the  Reynault  of  the  French  romances,  whose 
character  and  adventures  he  took  chiefly  from  'Les  Quatres  Fils 
d'Aymon,'  of  Aden^^  an  old  romance  writer  of  the  ISth  century. 

The  titie  of '  Moigaote  Maggiore,'  which  Puloi  chose  to  give  to  his 
poem,  is  a  capridous  one,  for, the  giant  whom  he  introduces  by  the 
name  of  Moiigante  is  only  a  subordinate  character,  and  acts  as  squire 
to  Orlando,  who  is  the  real  hero  of  the  poem.  Gano  however  may  be 
considered  as  the  principal  actor;  like  Satan  in  Milton,  he  is  the 
author  of  all  mischief,  and  his  punishment  is  properly  the  end  of  the 
action.  Another  giant,  called  Mai^utte,  is  the  Thersites  of  the  poem. 
He  is  an  open  scoffer  at  religion,  and  he  has  been  adduced  by  Voltaire 
and  others  as  a  proof  of  Puld's  unbelie£  But  the  poet,  from  the 
beginning,  proclaims  Margutte  to  be  what  he  is,  a  profligate  despicable 
fellow,  and  by  so  doing  shows  no  intention  of  recommending  his 
opinions  or  example.  Perhaps  the  flnest  passage  of  the  poem  is  that 
where  Roland's  last  fight  and  dying  scene  at  Roncesvalles  are  so 
beautifully  described  by  the  poet  The  farewell  of  Roland  to  his 
faithful  steed,  his  trusty  companion  in  many  a  battle^  his  oonfessiou 
and  last  prayer,  and  the  angelie  melody  which  is  h^ird  above^  as  he 
expired— all  this  part  is  equal  in  pathos  and  loftiness  to  any  passage 
in  either  Dante  or  Tasso.  The  poet  fdt  evidentiy  interested  in  his 
subject  and  wrote  in  earnest  But  even  here  he  occasionally  breaks 
out,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  serious  narrativet  into  a  fit  of  oomio 
humour,  as  if  by  way  of  relaxation.  While  the  fearful  conflict  ia 
raging  in  the  glen  of  Roncesvalles,  the  poet  descries  two  dsmona 
keeping  watch  in  a  deserted  chapel  on  the  outskirts  of  the  defile, 
intent  upon  seizing  and  securing  the  souls  of  the  Saracens  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  as  their  lawful  prey.  The  eagerness  of  these  satanic  sentries 
is  described  with  much  drollery. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  the  po«m  of  Pulci, 
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frith  all  its  freedom  of  thought  and  ezpressiony  came  out  in  1481, 
trom  the  press  of  the  convent  of  Ripoli  at  Florence,  and  that  some 
of  the  nuns,  and  one  3farietta  among  them,  acted  as  compoei- 
tors,  and  were  paid  accordingly.  ('  Notizie  latoriche  sopra  la  Stam- 
peria  di  Ripoli,'  by  Father  Yincenzo  Fineechi,  Domenicano,  Florence, 
1781.)  There  was  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  speaking  and 
writing  in  Italy  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  than  there  has  been 
at  any  time  eince ;  the  change  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centurji  when  the  alarm  about  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  induced  Pope  Paul  ILL  to  establish  permanently,  with 
the  consent  of  Charles  V.,  the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
effectually  ailenced  both  tongues  and  pens. 

The  *  Morgante  Maggiore'  is  less  read  and  noticed  now  even  in  Italy 
than  it  deserves ;  the  poem  has  many  beauties ;  and  great  fluency  and 
vivacity  of  diction,  owing  to  the  author  being  a  Florentine  and 
writing  in  his  own  vernacular  language.  Pulci  may  be  considered  both 
as  the  last  of  the  old  romancers  and  as  the  first  of  the  Italian  epic 
writers.  His  poem  retains  much  of  the  simplicity  and  antique  cast  of 
the  traditions  of  the  dark  ages,  enriched  with  the  information  of  a 
more  enlightened  period.  By  reading  the  'Morgante'  attentively, 
one  is  lees  surprised  at  some  old  Florentine  critics  giving  it  the  pre- 
ference over  Arioato's  splendid  and  elaborate  poem.  But  the  two 
works  are  the  representatives  of  two  different  ages,  and  thei^  is  the 
■ame  difference  between  tbem  as  there  was  betwee^i  Pulci's  jovial  and 
free-spoken  friend,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Este,  the  courtly  patrons  of  Ariosto.  The  edition  of  the  '  Moi^gante,' 
Naples,  1782,  contains  a  good  biography  of  the  author. 

Pulci  wrote  also  a  number  of  satirical  and  some  licentious  sonnets, 
and  other  light  poetry,  including  his  'Confession,'  the  copies  of  which 
are  rather  scarce.     Pulci  died  at  Florence  in  1487. 

FULGAR,  HERNANDO  DEL,  a  celebraterl  Spanish  historian,  was 
probably  bom  at  Pulgar,  a  village  close  to  Toledo,  about  1436.  When 
still  young  he  entered  the  household  of  John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  and 
was  educated  as  one  of  his  pages.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
Pulgsr  was  appointed  secretary  to  Henry  lY.,  his  son  and  successor, 
by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  various  confidential  affairs.  He 
retained  his  place  on  the  accession  of  Isabella,  who,  in  1482,  named 
him  to  the  vacant  office  of  national  hiBtoriographer.  From  this  period 
Pulgar  remained  near  the  royal  person,  accompanying  the  queen  in 
her  various  progresses  through  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  her  military 
expeditions  into  the  Moorish  territory.  He  was  consequently  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  warUke  scenes  which  he  describee^  and  from 
his  situation  at  the  court  must  have  had  access  to  the  most  ample  and 
accredited  sources  of  information.  That  portion  of  his  Chronicle 
fx>ntaining  a  rrtroepective  survey  of  events  previous,  to  1482,  may  be 
charged  with  gross  inaccuracy :  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  remain- 
ing part,  which  may  be  received  as  perfectly  authentic,  and  has  all  the 
character  of  impartiality.  Pulgar's  style  of  narration,  though  rather 
prolix,  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  and  may  be  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  contemporary  writers.  His  Chronicle  was  first  printed  at 
Valladolid,  in  1 565,  when  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  Antonio  de 
Iiebriza,  among  whose  papers  it  was  found  by  his  grandson  the  editor. 
Two  years  later  (1567),  another  edition  was  published  kt  SaragossSy 
with  the  real  name  of  the  author.  The  most  elegant  edition  of 
Pulgar's  Chronicle  was  piinted  at  Valencia,  in  1780,  by  Benito 
Montfort,  in  large  folio. 

Pulgar  left  some  other  works,  of  which  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
'Coplas  de  Mingo  Revulgo,*  an  ancient  satire,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  two  shepherds,  describing  the  court  of  John  IL,  his  '  Letters,' 
and  his  '  Claroa  Varones,'  or  sketches  of  illustrious  men,  have  alone 
been  published.  The  last  contaius  forty*six  biographical  articles  of 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  which 
although  too  indiscrimately  encomiastic,  contain  much  valuable 
information  on  the  principal  actors  of  that  period.  Fourteen  of  the 
Letters  were  first  printed  at  Seville,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century;  the  whole  number — thirty-two — were  afterwards  printed  at 
the  same  city,  together  with  the  '  Glares .  Varones,'  1500,  4tu  Several 
editions  of  the  same  two  works  were  subsequently  published,  Alcald, 
1524  and  1528;  Zamora,  1543;  Valladolid,  1545;  Antwerp,  1632;  all 
in  4to.  The  Letters  only  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by 
Julian  Magon,  and  published  with  the  Spanish  text,  at  the  end  of 
Peter  Martyr's  'Epistles,'  Amstelodami,  apud  Elz.,  1670.  Of  more 
modem  editions,  those  of  Madrid,  4to,  1775  and  1789,  are  valuable  on 
account  of  some  excelh-nt  notes  and  their  having  a  biographical 
account  of  Pulgar  prefixed  to  thunu 

Nicolas  Antonio  ('  Bib.  Nov^  vol.  il,  p.  388),  attributes  to  him  a 
Chronicle  of  Henry  IV.,  and  a  history  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada. 
Other  bibliographers  have  confounded  this  Pulgar  with  Heman  Peree 
del  Pulgar,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  gained  great  renown  in  the 
war  of  Granada,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  Chronicle 
of  Oonaalo  de  Cordova,  Alcalii,  1584,  foL,  as  well  as  of  a  tranelation 
of  a  French  historical  work,  entitled  'La  Mer  des  Histoires,'  which 
app«  ared  at  Valladolid,  in  1512,  fol.,  under  the  title  of  '  Mar  de 
Historias.' 

The  year  of  Pulgar's  death  has  not  been  ascertained :  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  survive  the  capture  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  his  history  falls  somewhat  short  of  that  event  Besides,  from 
iome  remarks  in  his  Letters,  all  of  which  were  written  after  1482.  it 


would  appear  that  he  waa  already  at  that  time  mneh  advanced  in 
years.  It  is  however  quite  clear  that  Pulgar  was  stiU  living  some 
years  after  1486,  the  epoch  which  the  'Biographie  Universeiie' 
has  erroneously  assigned  for  hia  death. 

*  PUISZKT,  FERENCZ  AUREL,  a  oonspicuous  political  character 
in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  and  a  successful  authinr  in  the  German, 
Hungarian,  and  English  languages^  was  born  on  the  17th  of  September 
1814,  at  Eperies,  in  the  county  of  Sdroe.  He  is  descended  from  a 
Polish  fiamily  which  emigrated  to  Hungaiy  in  the  17th  century,  and 
the  s  in  his  name  is  inserted  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Hun- 
garian orthography,  according  to  which,  the  sound  which  by  the  Poles 
and  English  is  represented  by  the  letter  a  is  denoted  by  the  compound 
8Zf  the  letter  s  when  it  stands  by  itself  in  Hungarian  assuming  the 
sound  which  in  English  is  represented  by  sA,  and  in  Polish  1^  sz. 
Pulszky  studied  at  Miskolcz  and  Eperies,  and  in  1838  passed  his 
examination  as  an  advocate.  His  unde  Fejervdiy,  a  celebrated  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  antiquities,  afterwards  took  him  on  a  tour  to 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  subsequently  to  England^  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  which  he  passed  some  portion  of  1836.  In  the  next  year 
he  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  a  German  volume  published  at  Pesth, 
'Aus  dem  Tagebuche  eines  in  Grossbritannien  reisenden  Ungam' 
('  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  an  Hungarian  travelling  in  Great  Britain*). 
The  book  is  written  with  some  spirit,  but  full  of.  hasty  and  incorrect 
remarks,  such  as  that  the  fashions  of  dress  in  England  are  not  subject 
to  change,  an  observation  which  it  shows  some  want  of  judgment  in  a 
hasty  traveller  to  hazard.  The  last  essay  in  the  volume  is  a  com- 
parison between  England  and  Hungary,  which  concludes  with  the 
remark,  "  Hungary  has  hitherto  advanced  slowly  in  the  path  of 
improvement,  resembling  England  in  this,  although  unacquainted  with 
that  country,  and  there  is  still  every  reason  to  inspire  us  with  con- 
fidence, that  it  vrill  never  abandon  this  safe  and  legal  path  even  for  a 
moment"  In  Eotvos's  'Budapest!  Arviz-konyv'  [EoTVos],  published 
in  1839,  Pulszky  communicated  some  further  observations  on  England, 
and  some  on  Germany,  in  a  series  of  '  (Jti  V^zolatok,'  or  '  Travelling 
Sketches.'  He  was  chosen  by  the  county  of  Stfros  its  representative  at 
the  diet  of  1840,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppoei- 
tion,  being  named  as  secretary  of  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  code  for 
Hungary.  At  subsequent  elections  however  he  failed  to  obtain  a  seat, 
and  was  obliged  to  confine  his  political  activity  to  articles  in  the 
newspapers,  enjoying  as  the  Hungarian  correspondent  of  the  '  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,'  or  '  Augaburg  Gazette,'  a  good  opportunity  of  diffusing 
his  views  in  Europe,  He  was  then  one  of  the  principal  supporters  (rf 
the  Hungarian  Union  against  the  purchase  of  foreign  manufactures, 
and  it  was  in  this  character,  as  we  leam  from  the  'Memoirs  of  a 
Hungarian  Lady,  Theresa  Pulszky,'  his  wife,  that  he  first  attracted  in 
the  circles  of  Vienna  the  attention  of  his  future  bride,  the  daughter  of 
a  Viennese  merchant  named  Walter.  After  his  marriage  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  on  an  estate  about  sixty  English  miles  from  Pesth, 
at  a  manor  house  called  Castle  Sz^cseny,  where  he  had  under  his 
management  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  and  six  thousand  sheep. 
The  news  of  the  February  revolution  of  1848  roused  him  from  his 
rural  repose.  On  being  told  the  intelligence  by  his  wife  he  replied, 
**  Next  autumn  our  fields  will  no  more  be  tilled  by  soccage^  feudal 
institutions  will  disappear  in  Europe."  He  hastened  to  Pesth,  waa 
soon  after  named  a  member  in  the  Batthy^ni  ministry,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  state  for  Hungary  at 
Vienna,  his  chief  being  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy.  He  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  activity  in  the  office,  and  on  the  5tli  of  October, 
when  the  clash  between  Austria  and  Himgary  was  imminent,  he 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  emperor  to  inform  him  that  his 
"  resignation  was  accepted,"  though  no  resignation  had  been  offered. 
In  the  events  which  followed  at  Vienna,  including  the  murder  of 
Latour,  the  Austrians  asserted  that  they  could  trace  the  hand  of 
Pulszky,  and  when  Windischgriitz  became  master  of  the  dty,  there  was 
no  one  whom  he  was  more  anxious  to  secure.  Pulszky,  who  has 
always  denied  any  connection  with  the  death  of  Latour,  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  PeetL.  He  was  •entrusted  by  Kossuth  with  a  mismon  to 
London,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Lord  Palmerston  to  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  and  was  thus  away  from  Hungaiy 
at  the  time  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  cause.  He  afterwards  urged  the 
English  government  to  support  the  Sultan  in  his  refusal  to  surrender 
the  Hungarian  exiles,  but*  as  may  be  supposed,  UtUe  prompting  was 
required  to  ensure  such  a  determination.  Since  Kossuth's  arrival  in 
England,  Pulszky  has  been  understood  to  be  his  most  confidential  friend 
and  adviser,  and  he  accompanied  the  ex-governor  on  his  memorable 
progiess  through  America.  This  tour  he  has  described  in  three 
volumes  of  travels  in  America,  under  the  title  of  '  Red,  White,  and 
Black '  (London,  1862)— a  work  rich  in  entertainment  and  information, 
and  in  which  the  observations  on  American  society  by  Madame 
Pulszky  are  particularly  woijkhy  of  note.  The  husband  and  wife  had 
previously  appeared  in  conjunction  as  English  authors  in  '  Tales  and 
Traditions  of  Hungary '  (3  vola,  London,  1851),  the  last  two  velumts 
of  which  are  occupied  by  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious  stoiy»  entitled 
'The  Jacobins  in  Hungaiy,'  which  is  hardly  anything  beyond  a  narrativo 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Martinovics.  Pulszky  is  also  the  author  of 
a '  Catalogue  of  the  Fejervdry  Ivories,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Gabriel  Fejerv^^ry  de  Komlos-Kereeztes,  and  now  in  the  mus>eum 
of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A./  Liverpool,  18^ 
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*  PuuszKT,  Theresa,  born  in  1815  at  Yienoa,  married  in  1845  to 
Ferenoz  Polffisky,  is  the  authore8»  of  *  Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady ' 
(2  Tola.,  1851 ),  and  of  some  other  works  in  conjunction  with  her  husband. 
The  Memoirs  are  written  entirely  in  an  Hungarian  spirit 

PULTENEY,  WILLIAM,  Earl  ov  Bath,  was  born  in  1682.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  father  of  the  same  names,  whose  father.  Sir 
William,  had  represented  the  city  of  Westminster  in  parliament  with 
some  distinction.  The  surname  is  supposed  to  have  been  token  from 
Pulteney  in  Leicestershire,  where  the  family  had  been  anciently 
established. 

Young  Pulteney,  having  been  sent  first  to  Westminster  school  and 
then  to  Christchuroh,  Oxford,  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  on  his  return  home  in  1705  was  brought  into  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Hedon  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  indebted  for  bis  seat  to  his 
guardian,  Henry  Guy,  Esq.,  formerly  secretary  to  the  treasury,  who 
afterwards  left  him  a  legacy  of  40,000/.,  and  landed  property  to  the 
value  of  500/.  a  year.  Pulteney  besides  derived  a  considerable  estate 
from  his  father,  and  he  also  received  a  large  portion  with  his  wife, 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Gumley,  Esq.,  of  Isleworth.  All  this 
wealth  he  increased  by  the  practice  throughout  his  life  of  a  very  rigid 
economy,  ** which,"  says  Coxe,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  Walpole,'  '*hia 
enemies  called  avarice,  but  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  performing 
many  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence." 

From  his  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons,  Pulteney  attached 
himself  to  the  Whig  party,  which  was  that  of  his  family.  He  con- 
Uuued  to  sit  for  Hedon  throughout  the  reign  of  Anne,  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  reported  parliamentary  debates  during  that 
reign.  Coxe  however  states  that  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  on  the 
'Placo  Bill,*  which  he  warmly  supported.  'Place  Bills,'  or  proposals 
for  excluding  placemen  from  parliament,  were  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  almost  every  session  in  this  reign.  He  appears 
also  to  have  distiuguished  himself  on  the  question  of  the  prosecution 
of  Sacheverell ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  Tories  that,  when  they  came  into  power  in  1710,  they  revenged 
themselves  upon  the  young  orator  by  removbg  his  imcle,  John 
Pulteney,  Esq.,  from  the  board  of  trade.  During  the  last  four  years 
of  Queen  Anne  he  not  only  took  a  principal  share  in  the  debates,  but 
was  admitted  to  the  most  important  secrets  of  his  party ;  and  on  the 
prosecution  of  Walpole  in  1712,  Pulteney  defended  his  friend  in  a  very 
elegant  speech. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Pulteney  was  appointed  secretary-at- 
war,  but  when  Wcdpole  resigned  in  1717  Pulteney  also  gave  up  his 
office.  Soon  after  this  however  a  cooluesa  took  place  between  the  two 
friends,  which  was  not  removed  by  the  appointment  of  Pulteney  to 
the  Taluable  sinecure  of  cofferer  of  the  household  on  Walpole's 
resumption  of  office  in  1720 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1725  that  Pulteney 
openly  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  opposition,  was  dimissed  from 
his  place  of  cofferer,  and  began  that  course  of  bitter  and  incessant 
attadc  upon  the  minister  which  did  not  cease  tUl  Walpole  was  driven 
from  power  in  1742.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  exertions  to  his  place  in 
parliament ;  out  of  doors  he  entered  into  a  close  union  with  the  party 
of  which  BoUngbroke  was  the  head,  and  became  the  principal  assistant 
of  that  writer  in  his  paper  called  the '  Craftsman.'  He  also  wrote 
several  pamphlets,  attacking  the  minister  and  his  Mends  with  extreme 
virulence.  A  passage  in  one  of  these  led  to  a  duel  between  Pulteney 
and  Lord  Hervey  (January  1731),  in  which  both  were  slightly  wounded. 
By  his  shining  powers  as  a  debater  also,  and  the  flaming  patriotism 
with  which  he  filled  his  harangues  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  he 
raised  himself  to  the  height  of  public  favour,  and  was  for  some  years 
the  moat  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  When  the  administration  of 
Walpole  was  at  last  overthrown  (February  1742),  all  the  authority  of 
the  state  seemed  for  a  moment  to  lie  at  the  .feet  of  Pulteney ;  and  he 
actually  named  the  new  ministry,  taking  to  himself  a  seat  in  the  cabioet 
without  any  office,  and  stipulating  for  a  peerage.  But  the  arrangements 
that  were  made  had  in  fact  been  sdl,  it  may  be  said,  dictated  by  Walpole, 
who  still  retained  his  influence  with  the  king,  and  secretly  arranged 
with  his  majesty  the  course  into  which  Pulteney  was  to  be  seduced  with 
the  view  of  destroying  the  popularity  which  was  his  chief  strength. 
The  composition  of  the  new  cabinet  disappointed  the  expectations  both 
of  partisans  and  of  the  public ;  everything  wore  the  appearance  of  its 
apparent  maker  having  in  fact  made  a  compact  and  a  compromise  with 
Walpole;  one  considerable  section  of  his  late  supporters  (that  headed 
by  the  Pitts  and  the  Grenvilles)  was  wholly  overlooked  in  the  distri- 
bution of  places;  and  the  suspicion  and  sense  of  injury  awakened  by 
all  this  burst  into  a  imiversal  storm  of  indignation  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months,  Pulteney  walked  into  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Earl  of  Bath.  From  this  moment  the  late  popular  idol,  as  Chesterfield 
wrote,  "  shrunk  into  insignificance  and  an  earldom.**  On  the  death 
(July  1743)  of  Lord  Wilmington,  whom  he  had  named  head  of  the 
ministry,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  succeed  him  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury;  but  on  the  resignation  of  the  Pelham  ministry 
(February  1746),  he  actually  obtained  the  coveted  premiership.  He 
had  however  now  so  entirely  lost  his  influence  that  he  could  not 
induce  any  persons  of  weight  to  join  him,  and  his  short-lived  ministry 
was  at  an  end  within  two  days.  However  he  lived  till  1764,  chiefiy 
occupied  in  nursing  his  private  fortune,  but  still  sometimes  taking  part 
in  the  debates  and  in  public  affairs.  In  the  year  1760  he  published 
'A  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men*  (Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle)^ 


in  which  Horace  Walpole,  perhaps  from  no  better  authority  than  his 
own  suspicion  and  spite,  says  he  was  assisted  by  his  chaplain  Douglas 
(the  same  who  afterwards  became  successively  bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
of  Salisbury).  Walpole  adds,  "  It  contained  a  plan  of  the  terms  which 
his  lordship  thought  we  ought  to  demand  if  we  concluded  a  peace :  it 
was  as  little  regarded  by  the  persons  it  addressed  as  a  work  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  would  have  been,  if,  outliving  his  patriotism,  power,  and  cha- 
racter, he  should  twenty  years  after  have  emerged  in  a  pamphlet." 
('  Mems.  of  George  IL,*  ii.  412.)  However  the  caustic  annalist  allows 
that  *'  it  pleased  in  coffee-houses  more  than  it  deserved.*' 

Pulteney  left  no  family,  and  his  peerage  became  extinct  on  his  death ; 
but  the  title  of  Baron t^ss  Bath  was  conferred  in  1792,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Countess  of  Bath  in  1803,  on  Henrietta  Laura  Pulteney, 
daughter  of  Frances  Pulteney,  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart  (who 
took  the  name  of  Pulteney),  and  great-grand-daughter  through  her 
mother  of  a  yoimger  brother  of  the  first  earl's  father.  This  lady,  who 
inherited  the  earl's  fortune,  died  also  without  issue  in  1808,  and  the 
title  again  became  extinct. 

PUPIE'NUa  CLODIUS  PUPIENUS  MAXIMUS,  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  Roman  army,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  conjointly 
with  Balbinus,  after  the  death  of  the  two  Gbrdians,  in  opposition  td 
.  the  usurper  Maximiuus,  A.D.  240.  After  a  reign  of  about  a  twelve- 
month he  was  killed,  together  with  his  colleague,  in  an  insurrection  of 
the  Preetorians  at  Kome.  Further  details  concerning  these  events  are 
given  under  Balbinus. 


Coin  of  Puplenus. 
Brllish  Museum.    Actual  size, 

PURBACH,  GEORGE,  so  called  from  the  name  of  his  birthplace, 
Peurbaoh,  a  village  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  about 
24  miles  veest  from  Linz,  was  bom  in  1423.  His  family  name  appears 
to  be  unknown.  Montucla  informs  us  that  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Gmunden,  who  taught  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Vienna ;  that 
he  afterwards  visited  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  in 
order  to  aV^quaint  himself  with  those  who  cultivated  astronomy ;  and 
that  on  his  return  he  succeeded  his  master  Gmunden,  notwithstanding 
very  strong  solicitations  to  fix  his  residence  at  Bologna  and  Padua. 
He  constructed  many  astronomical  instruments,  among  which  is  an 
application  of  the  plumb-line  to  a  graduated  circle ;  and  he  computed 
seyeral  trigonometrical  tables,  including  a  table  of  sines  for  every  ten 
minutes  of  the  quadrant,  which  his  pupil  Mtiller  afterwards  extended 
to  each  minute.  But  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  the 
part  he  took  in  the  translation  and  elucidation  of  the  '  Almagest  *  of 
PtolemsBus. 

Printing,  observes  Delambre,  had  not  then  been  applied  to  the 
diffusion  of  mathematical  knowledge.  The  Greek  manuscript  of 
Ptolemsous  was  then  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the  only  works  whence  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy  could  be  derived  were  two  Latin  versions 
of  the  *  Almagest '  (translated  from  the  Arabic),  both  of  which  were 
in  many  places  incorrect,  and  more  frequently  altogether  unintelli- 
gible; an  imperfect  Latin  version  of  Albategnius;  one  of  Alfragan; 
and  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  by  Sacrobosco,  which  last  contained  a 
few  elementary  notions  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the  diurnal 
motion  and  eclipses. .  Manuscripts  were  scarce,  and  those  who  could 
procure  them  were  for  the  most  part  soon  discouraged  by  the  diffi- 
culties they  encountered  in  their  perusal  of  Ptolemaeus,  and  still  more  - 
by  the  prolixity  of  his  interminable  calculations.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  those  whose  perseverance  had  in  some 
measure  surmounted  these  obstacles  should  enjov  a  high  reputation, 
and  that  their  assistance  should  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  others. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Purbach.  His  ignorance  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage would  have  precluded  his  reading  the  'Almagest'  in  the  original, 
had  it  been  in  his  possession ;  but  he  had  read  the  Latin  translations 
of  it,  and,  after  relieving  them  of  their  geometrical  reasoning  and 
tedious  calculations,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
not  to  those  who  wished  to  become  astronomers,  but  to  those  who 
would  be  contented  with  a  general  notion  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
phenomena  and  the  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  most 
difficult  part  was  the  theory  of  the  planets,  couceruing  which  Sacro- 
bosco was  silent  Purbach  made  it  the  subject  of  a  book,  which  was 
not  published  till  1488,  twentj-seven  years  after  his  death,  when  it 
appeartd  at  Venice  appended  to  a  quarto  edition  of  Sacroboeco's 
treatise  on  the  sphere,  under  the  title  of  *  Theorisd  Novas  Planetarum.' 
This  work,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  introduction  to  Ptolemssus^ 
passed  through  many  editions^  aooompanied  by  as  many  different  com- 
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mentaries,  from  which  we  may  infer,  ii^s  Delambre,  that  the  work 
itself  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  bat  that  it  served  at  the 
te^t-book  to  mofit  of  the  professors  of  the  day. 

A  faithful  translation  of  the  'Almagest*  was  still  a  desideratum 
among  asti'onomers.  Bessarion,  who  first  introduced  into  Europe  the 
text  of  Ptolemseus  and  that  of  his  commentator  Theon,  had  himself 
commenced  a  new  version,  but  unable  to  proceed  with  it,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  his  numerous  political  missions,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Purbaoh,  whom  he  persuaded  to  undertake  the  task.  Our  authority 
(Delambre),  who  does  not  say  how  Purbach  qualified  himself  to  traos- 
late  from  the  Qreek,  adds,  that  when  he  had  completed  the  earlier 
books,  be  died,  confiding  the  revision  and  further  prosecution  of  the 
work  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Miiller.  According  to  Montucla,  Purbach 
was  advised  by  Bessarion  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  language  of 
Greece  by  revisiting  Italy,  where  the  literature  of  Greece  was  at  that 
time  much  cultivated,  and  that  his  death  took  place  suddenly  when 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  departure  from  Vienna  for  that  purpose. 
This  work,  which  after  all  was  but  an  abridgment  of  the  original, 
was  completed  by  Miiller,  under  the  title  of  '  Johannis  de  Monteregio 
et  Georgii  Purbachii  Epitome  in  CL  Ptolemsi  Magnam  Gonstructio- 
nero,'  &c.,  and  published  by  him  at  Basel  in  1548  :  an  analysis  of  its 
contents  will  be  found  in  the  'Histoire  de  1' Astronomic  da  Moyen 
Age,'  pp.  262-292 ;  but  any  farther  notice  of  it  belongs  to  the  article 
Kroiomontanvs. 

Purbach  died  at  Vienna,  on  the  8th  of  April  1461,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city,  where  a  Latin  epitaph  indicates  his  tomb.  His  published 
works  not  already  mentioned  are— 1, '  Tabulss  Eolipsium,'  fol,  Vien., 
1514,  in  vrhich  is  given  a  list  of  bis  unedited  manuscripts;  2,  'Elementa 
Arithmetices,'  4to,  Viteb.  1536 ;  8,  'De  Sinibus/  Niimb.,  1541 ;  4,  *De 
Quadrate  G^ometrico/  Numb.,  1544. 

{Cftorgii  Peurbachii  et  Jocmnii  MiUUrii  Jtegiomontani  Vita  ;  Authore 
Petro  GassendOf  4 to,  HagsB,  1655;  Montucla,  Hist.  desMcUh,;  £iog, 
Univers.,  article  Peurback,  by  Delambre ;  Hutton,  Dictionary,  die.) 

PURCELL,  HENRY,  was  bom  in  the  year  1658,  in  the  oi^  of 
Westminster,  as  is  generally  supposed.  His  father  Henry,  and  also 
his  uncle  Thomas  Purcell,  were  appointed  gentlemen  of  the  chapel- 
royal  at  the  Restoration,  and  are  named,  in  the  archives  of  the  heralds' 
oolleee,  among  the  persons  who  officiated  at  the  ooronation .  of 
Charles  II.  The  young  Henry  lest  his  father  when  but  six  yean  of 
age,  about  which  time  he  appears  to  have  entered  as  one  of  the 
children  of  the  chapel  under  Captain  Cook,  then  master,  to  whom 
therefore  it  is  rather  more  than  probable  he  was  indebted  not  only 
for  his  initiation  in  the  principles  of  music,  but  for  much  of  his  know- 
ledge of  its  practice,  and  of  its  theory  as  applicable  to  composition. 
It  is  tme  that  on  Dr.  Blow's  monumental  tablet  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  it  is  triumphantly  recorded  that  he  was  "  master  to  the  funous 
Mr.  Henry  Purcell;"  and  no  doubt  the  youthful  musician,  when  he 
quitted  the  chapel  on  his  voice  changing,  received  some  instractions 
from  Blow,  a  master  then  in  high  repute,  and  from  whom  a  few 
lessons  were  enough  to  recommend  to  public  notice  a  young  man  on 
his  entrance  into  the  world ;  but  to  Cook  the  credit  is  due  for  the 
right  guidance  of  Purcell's  inborn  genius,  and  for  its  early  cultivation. 

Purcell  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of  talent,  and  seconded  the 
liberality  of  nature  by  his  zeal  and  diligence.  WhUe  yet  a  boy- 
chorister  he  composed  more  than  one  anthem;  and  in  1676,  though 
oxily  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Christopher 
Gibbons  as  organist  of  Weatminster  Abbey,  an  appointment  of  high 
professional  rank.  Six  years  after,  in  1682,  he  became  one  of  the 
organists  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  there,  as  well  as  at  the  Abbey,  pro- 
duced his  numerous  anthems,  many  of  which  appear  in  diiferent 
collections,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  recently  been  published  in 
one  complete  work.  These  were  eagerly  sought,  almost  as  soon 
as  written,  for  the  use  of  the  various  cathedrals,  and  thus  his  fame 
quickly  travelled  to  the  remotest  parts  of  England  and  IreUnd.  Had 
Purcell  confined  himself  to  church  music  only,  he  would  have  stood 
on  very  lofty  ground  as  compared  with  either  his  predecessors  or  eon- 
temporaries,  and  his  works  would  have  been  transmitted  with  honour 
to  after-ages;  but  the  greatness  of  his  genius  is  most  conspicuous  in 
his  compositions  for  the  chamber  and  the  stage.  In  these  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  imagination  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  appear  in  all 
their  affluence,  because  unrestrained  by  the  character  of  tiie  poetry 
to  which  he  gave  musical  expression,  and  unincumbered  by  what  is 
termed  musiod  erudition,  a  kind  of  learning  which  time  (even  a 
century  and  a  half  ago)  and  a  laudable  feelmg  of  veneration  had 
rendered  an  almost  necessary  attribute  of  cathedral  harmony, 

Pnrcell's  fint  essay  in  dramatic  music,  when  only  nineteen  yean  of 
age,  was  his  setting  the  songs,  ftc.  in  Nahum  Tate's  '  Dido  and  i£neas,' 
an  operetta  written  for  a  boarding  school  of  celebrity.  In  this  is  the 
simple  and  beautiful  duet,  '  Fear  no  danger,'  once  sung  everywhere 
and  by  everybody,  but  now  almost  forgotten.  The  music  in  Nat 
Lee's  *  Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,'  performed  at  the  Duke's 
theatre,  in  1690,  was  his  firat  work  for  the  public  stage.  In  the  same 
year  he  set  new  music  to  'The  Tempest,'  as  altered  by  Diyden,  which 
is  still  heard  with  delight,  and  also  the  *  Prophetess,  or  Diocletian,' 
altered  by  Dryden  and  Betterton  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In 
1691  he  composed  the  tongs,  fta  in  Dryden's  'King  Anhur,'  among 
which  are  the  inimitable  frost-scene,  the  very  original  and  lovely  air, 


'  Fairest  Isle,'  and  the  charming  duet,  <  Two  daughten  of  this  aged 
stream  are  we.'  In  1692  appeared  Sir  R.  Howard's  and  Dryden's 
'  Indian  Queen,'  with  Purcell's  musia  The  fine  incantation  scene  in 
this,  '  Te  twiee  ten  hundred  deities,'  is  yet  often  heard  in  ^ood 
concerts.  The  duet  and  chorus,  'To  arms,'  and  the  air,  'Britons, 
strike  home  1 '  in  Dryden's  alteration  of '  Bonduoa,'  are  national  pro- 
perty—are our  war-songs,  always  received  with  acclamations  when  wa 
are  engaged  in  or  menaced  by  hostilities,  and  frequently  performed 
during  peace  on  account  of  their  beauty,  musically  oonsidered.  These 
alone  will  suffice  to  carry  PurceH's  name  to  distant  ag^es.  His  musio 
in  D'Urfey's  'Don  Quixote'  is  remarkably  appropriate  and  clever: 
the  PODg, '  Genius  of  England,'  has  few  rivals,  and  the  cantata, '  Let 
the  dieadful  engines  of  etemal-^ill,'  sung  in  the  character  of  the  love- 
distracted  Cardenio,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  part  (now 
very  wisely  omitted  in  the  performance),  one  of  the  composer's  finest 
creations.  He  also  wrote  airs,  overtures,  and  act-tunes  for  many 
dramas,  among  which  may  be  meutioned  Dryden  and  Lee's  '  Oedipus,' 
'Timon  of  A^ens,'  'The  Fairy  Queen,'  altered  from  'A  Midsammer- 
night's  Dream,'  and  Dryden's  '  Tyrannic  Tiove,  or  the  Royal  Martyr.' 

The  three  detached  cantatas  by  Purcell  are  undeniable  proofs  of  hia 
fancy,  energy,  and  deep  feeling.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  'Mad  Bess,' 
'Old  Tom  of  Bedlam,'  or  'Mad  Tom'  (the  words  by  Mr.  William 
Basse,  Walton  tells  us,  in  his  'Angler'),  and  'From  rode  bo  wen, 
written  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  all  well  known  and  highly  valued  by  true 
connoisseura  and  lovera  of  music.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  any  account  of,  or  even  to  name,  his  many  single  sooga  and 
duets.  After  the  composer's  death  they  were  collected  by  hia  widow, 
and  published  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  title  of  'Orpheus 
Britannicua,'  the  second  and  best  edition  of  whioh  is  now  very  rara. 
His  odes,  glees,  catches,  and  rounds  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
familiar  to  the  admiren  of  vocal  harmony.  In  1683  he  pubUshed 
twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bass.  In  the  preface  he  says  that 
"  he  has  faithfully  endeavoured  a  just  imitation  of  the  most  £amod 
Italian  masters,  principally  to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of 
that  sort  of  music  into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our  oountrymen, 
whose  humour  'tis  time  now  should  begin  to  loathe  the  levity  and 
balladry  of  our  neighboun."  Purcell's  esteem  for  the  Italian  masters 
bad  been  before  confessed  in  the  dedication  of  his  'Diocletian '  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  wherein  he  modestly  remarks,  "Poetry  and  painting 
have  arrived  to  their  perfection  in  our  country :  musio  is  yet  but  in 
its  nonage,  a  forward  child,  which  givtfs  hope  of  what  it  may  be  here- 
idfter  in  England,  when  the  masten  of  it  shall  find  mors  enoouragementi. 
'Tis  now  learning  Italian,  which  is  its  best  master,  and  studying  a  little 
of  the  French  air  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of  gayety  and  faahion. 
Thus  being  farther  from  the  sun,  we  are  of  later  growth  than  our 
neighbouring  countries,  and  must  be  content  to  shake  off  our  barbarity 
by  degrees."  Here  he  does  justice  to  the  French  school,  by  which  he 
had  certainly  profited,  though  in  a  perfectly  fair  manner. 

Two  yean  i^ter  his  decease  his  widow  printed  the  overtures,  act- 
tunes,  &o.,  before  mentioned,  under  the  title  of  'A  Collection  of  Ayres 
composed  for  the  Theatre,  and  on  other  occasions^'  &a  They  are  in 
four  parts,  and  continued  in  use  in  Dr.  Biimey's  time,  till  supeneded 
by  Handel's  concertos  and  other  newer  compositions. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  Purcell's  compositions  for  the  ohuroh, 
and  as  r^ards  these  must  add  a  few  remarks.  His  published  anthems 
amount  in  number  to  upwards  of  fifty ;  and  to  these  are  to  be  added 
a  'Te  Deum'  and  'Jubilate'  with  orchestral  accompaniments,— ^ 
complete  Service,  sevei-al  hymns,  motets,  and  sacred  songs.  Some  of 
his  anthems,  especially  those  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  are  still  in  use 
in  our  cathedrals  and  other  choirs,  and  never  can  be  allowed  to  £all 
into  neglect  while  the  influential  peraons  in  those  venerable  establish- 
ments possess  any  musical  diMsernment.  His  '  Te  Deum '  and '  Julnlatei,' 
to  which  the  epithet '  grand '  is  the  usual  prefix,  is  a  work  that  has 
seldom  if  ever  been  spoken  of  but  in  terms  of  unqualified  panegyric 
That  it  evinces  many  traits  of  originality— -that  it  displays  a  vast  deal 
of  scientific  skill— that  an  ensy,  pleasing  melody  runs  through  poitions 
of  it— and  that  it  has  aUo  the  merit  of  being  the  fint  of  the  kind  ever 
produced  in  this  country,  cannot  be  denied :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  its  general  structure  a  want  of  suitable  grandeur, — mainly 
arising  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  mean  passages  of  pointed, 
jerking  notes  in  the  vocal  parts,  that  take  firom  it  much  of  the  solemnity 
which  the  subject  demands ;  and  these,  together  with  certain  divisions 
that  disconnect  the  words  and  obscure  the  sense,  produce  an  effect 
not  only  undignified,  but  nearly  bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  Besides 
these  greater  defects,  there  are  in  the  work  some  othen  of  lesa  im- 
portance, such  as  a  few  conceits,  some  harsh  notes,  and  ocousional 
erron  in  accentuation  and  emphads.  The  best  excuse  for  the  composer 
is,  that  most  of  the  erron  we  have  ventured  to  point  out  were 
common  at  the  time  they  were  committed.  Still  they  are  errors,  and 
of  magnitude,  and  should  have  kept  within  moderate  bounds  that 
warmth  of  feeling  which  has  led  to  such  unreserved  encomioms  on 
what,  in  our  opinion,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
of  the  composer's  works.  ^ 

Puroell  died  November  21, 1695,  of  consumption.  The  remains  of 
this  great  musician  lie  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey : 
on  a  pillar  near  the  spot  is  a  tablet,  placed  there  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  on  which  is  an  inscription,  commonly  attributed  to  Dryden. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  repeating  the  snbstanoe  of  some 
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mnurki  made  by  ni  diewhere  lome  yean  ago.  Parcell,  take  him  for 
all  in  all,  is  the  greatest  musical  genius  this  country  ever  produced ; 
and  our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the 
history  of  the  art^  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Europe  would  in  Tain 
be  searched  to  find  his  equal  as  a  composer  of  secular  musio.  That  he 
was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  Lull!  will  hardly  be  denied ;  but  that 
be  far  surpassed  what,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  our  second  Charles, 
and  to  the  taste  of  the  time^  he  occasionally  took  as  his  model,  everr 
impartial  critic  must  admit.  If  too  his  cantatas  be  compared  with 
compositions  in  a  degree  similar,  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  which  have 
been  so  highly  praised,  and  so  long  were  vaunted,  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  English  musician,  whether  as  relates  to  air,  to  harmony,  to 
variety  of  expression,  or  to  beauty  of  effect,  will  never  be  disputed  by 
unbiassed  judges.  He  certainly  was  not  wholly  guiltless  of  the  faults 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  or,  perhaps,  was  obliged  sometimes  to 
yield  his  better  judgment  to  the  t^nnical  demands  of  custom  or  of 
fashion ;  yet  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  most  of  his  secular  music, 
written  under  the  influence  of  his  own  feeling,  and  uncontrolled  by 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  taste  of  the  great  and  smsJl  vulgar, 
is  so  rich  in  melody,  so  expressive  of  the  depth  and  energy  of  true 
passion,  that  all  who  understand  the  English  tongue,  who  have  acquired 
acme  knowledge  of  the  language  of  music,  and  have  no  governing 
predilection  for  any  purticulur  school,  confess  his  power,  and  admit 
the  originality  and  vigour  of  his  genius. 

PUIiCHAS,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Thaxted  in  Essex,  in  1577. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  though  Wood  says  ^at  he  could 
not  ascertain  at  what  college  or  hall,  it  appears  from  bis  own  testimony 
Uiat  he  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  College;  for  in  speaking  of  this 
college  he  says — ^"  Where  also  the  author  first  conceived  witii  this 
traveling  genius,  whereof  without  travelling  he  hath  travelled  ever 
since."  ('  Pilgrimmes,'  part  iii.,  '  Dedication  to  Lord  Keeper 
Williams.') 

In  1604  Purcbas  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Eastwood  in  Essex, 
but  he  soon  left  this  cure  to  a  brother,  and  went  to  live  in  London  for 
the  sake  of  greater  advantages  in  preparing  and  printing  the  collection 
of  travels  which  he  had  begun  to  make.     In  July  1615  he  was  incor- 

E orated  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  as  be  stood  at  Cambridge, 
aving  previously  been  collated  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  John  King,  bishop 
of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  also 
became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  but  he  never  obtained  higher 
preferment.  By  the  publication  of  his  books  he  brought  hioiself  into 
debt,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  died  in  prison;  but  Wood  affirms 
that  he  died  in  his  own  house  a  little  while  after  the  king  (Charles  L) 
had  promised  him  a  deanery,  about  1628,  aged  fifty-one^ 

The  works  of  this  author  are  the  following:  —  1,  'Purehas  his 
Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  observed  in 
all  Ages,  and  Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  present/ 
1  vol.  folio,  1613, 1614,  1617,  1626.  The  materials  of  this  work  he 
borrowed,  as  he  says,  of  above  thirteen  hundred  authors  of  one  or 
other  kind,  in  he  knew  not  how  many  hundredths  of  their  epistles, 
treatises,  and  relations.  ('  Dedication  to  Archbishop  Abbot,'  prefixed 
to  fourth  edition.)  2, '  Purchas  his  Pilgrimmes,'  in  four  parts  or  vols., 
foUo,  1625,  each  volume  containing  five  books.  The  difference  between 
these  volumes  and  the  former  publication  may  be  best  shown  in  his 
own  words  : — '*  Theso  brethren  holding  much  resemblance  in  name, 
nature,  and  feature^  yet  differ  in  both  the  object  and  the  subject. 
This  (the  '  Pilgrimsge ')  being  mine  own  in  matter,  though  borrowed, 
and  in  form  of  words  and  method;  whereas  my  Pilgrims  are  the 
authors  themselvec,  acting  their  own  parts  in  their  own  words,  only 
furnished  by  me  with  sudi  necessaries  as  that  stage  further  required, 
and  ordered  according  to  my  rules."  ('  Dedication,'  as  above.)  3, 
*  Microcosmut,  or  tiie  History  of  Man,'  8vo,  1619 ;  4, '  The  King's  Tower, 
and  triumphant  Arch  of  London,'  8vo,  1623;  5,  'A  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Psalm  xxxix.  5,'  8vo,  1619. 

Of  these  five  publications  the  first  two  are  best  known,  though  they 
are  now  very  scarce.  They  are  curious,  and  in  some  respects  valuable, 
and  are  probably  the  first  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The 
dedications  and  prefaces  particularly  show  that  Purchas  was  an  honest, 
a  benevolent^  and  a  pious  man,  and  that  he  was  of  unwearied  industry 
in  performing  his  clerical  duties,  as  well  as  in  preparing  his  books  for 
publication.  He  is  well  described  by  a  foreign  writer,  quoted  by  Wood, 
as  ^'  an  Englishman  admirably  skilled  in  languages,  and  human  and 
divine  arts,  a  very  great  philosopher,  historian,  and  theologian,  a  faith- 
ful priest  of  his  own  church,  very  widely  known  for  his  many  excellent 
writings,  and  especially  for  his  large  volumes  pertaining  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies." 

*PUSET,  EDWARD  BOUVEKIE,  D.D.,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Honourable  Philip  Bonverie  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Pusey) 
younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  a  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Harborongh.  He  was  bom  in  1800,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  Eton,  and  Christohurcb,  Oxfurd,  where  he  graduated 
as  a  first-class  in  classics  in  1822;  soon  afterwards  be  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  Oriel  College.  In  1828  he  succeeded  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Nicoll,  as  canon  of  Christchuroh  cathedral,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  university.  His  first  publication,  which  related  to  the 
state  of  religion  in  Oermany,  did  not  attract  much  attention,  but  on 
the  commencement  of  what  was  termed  the  Anglo-Catholio  movement 
in  1888,  he  joined  Mr.  Newman  [Newman,  J.  H.}  in  bringing  out  the 


celebrated  Oxford  'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  many  of  which  he  wrote 
himself,  including  an  elaborate  treatise  on  baptism.  In  1843  he 
preached  before  the  University  a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  for 
certain  statements  in  which,  as  savouring  of  the  Roman  CathoUo 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  he  was  suspended  from  preaching  for 
three  years.  He  had  previously  published  long  and  elaborate 
*  Letters '  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
in  defence  of  his  opinions,  which  he  followed  up  somewhat  later  by 
another  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  justifying  his  encouragement  of  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter,  if  not 
taught,  is  at  all  events  tolerated,  by  the  Church  of  England.  The 
use  of  the  confessional  by  some  strong  partisans  in  the  Established 
Church,  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  his  teaching  and  preaching,  and 
he  has  several  times  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  by  the  aeal  with  which  he  has  advocated  and  exercised 
as  a  priest  this  portion  of  his  functions.  Dr.  Pusey  also  has  been 
mainly  instrumental,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Sellon,  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  conventual  institutions  in  the  Established  Church,  several 
of  which  are  in  existence  as  voluntary  penitentiaries  for  women.  Dr. 
Pusey  is  also  the  author  of  several  well-known  sermons  on  important 
occasions,  and  of  two  treatises  on  the  <  Royal  Supremacy  in  Spiritual 
Matters,'  and  on  the  'Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  gathered 
from  the  Fathers.'  He  has  translated  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
English  Church  several  Roman  Catholic  devotional  works.  He  is  sJso 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Anglo-Catholic  Library,'  and  of  the  *  Library 
of  Translations  from  the  Fathers,'  who  flourished  previous  to  the 
separation  of  the  Oriental  from  the  Western  Church. 

PUSET,  PHILIP,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1799. 
Having  succeeded  in  1828  to  the  Pusey  estates  in  Berkshire  (held 
originally  by  the  tenore  of  a  horn,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
family  upwards  of  800  years),  he  became  member  for  the  borough  of 
Chippenham  in  1880,  and  in  the  following  year  for  that  of  Cash^.  In 
Dea  1884  he  was  elected  for  Berkshire,  for  which  he  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  two  years  previously ;  and  he  continued  to.represent 
that  county  tmtil  the  dissolution  in  1852.  A  conservative  in  politics^ 
and  a  decided  supporter  of  the  Com  Laws,  on  finding  that  agricul- 
tural protection,  however  desirable  he  nught  deem  it^  was  psactioAlly 
unattainable  after  the  passing  of  the  Com  Law  measures  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1846,  he,  instead  of  continuing  with  the  bulk  of  the  Proteo* 
tionist  party  to  agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the  free  trade, measures,  urged 
the  agriculturists  to  make  the  best  of  their  position,  and  to  adopt 
without  delay  every  improvement  which  scientific  investigation  and 
practical  experiment  had  shown  to  be  beneficial,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  compete  advantageously  with  the  foreign  producer.  Already 
well  known  as  a  practical  agricvdturist,  and  as  one  who  had  given  his 
attention  to,  and  carefully  watched  and  tested,  every  scientifio  improve- 
ment which  had  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  into  the  system 
of  draining,  ploughing^  and  reaping,  his  advice  was  listened  to  with 
respect  and  his  various  practical  papers  in  the  '  AgriculturaWoumal* 
were  received  as  authoritative,  and  probably  to  the  influence  of  his  high 
character  and  sober  judgment  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure 
the  great  advance  which  has  beien  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  every  department  of  English  agriculture.  Mr.  Pusey  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  1854,  and  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  Journal  of  that  society,  which  he  also  edited 
for  several  years.    He  died  July  6, 1855. 

PUSHKIN,  ALEXANDER  SERQEIVITCH,  called  by  some  the 
Russian  Byron,  and  certainly  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  Russia  in 
the  present  century,  was  bom  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  26th  (June  7th) 
1799,  and  was  educated  in  the  Imperial  Lyceum  at  Tzorskoe-Selo, 
which  he  quitted  in  1817.  While  at  that  seminary,  though  he  made 
very  little  progress  in  his  studies,  he  began  to  write  poetry.  On 
quitting  the  Lyceum  he  began  to  exercise  his  pen  with  more  of  enthu- 
siasm than  of  discretion  in  favour  of  liberalism  ;  and  although  his  first 
productions  of  the  kind  were  circulated  only  in  manuscript  his  opinions 
became  known,  and  he  was  sent  into  a  kind  of  nominal  banishment 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1820 ;  being  compelled  to  accept  some 
subordinate  situation  under  the  govemor-general  of  Odessa.  Perhaps 
i  Siberia  would  have  been  the  place  of  his  destiuation,  had  not  his 
legendary  poem, '  Ruslan  and  Laudmila,'  relating  to  the  half-fabulous 
time  of  Vladimir,  tiie  Russian  CSiarlemagne,  just  then  appeared,  and 
been  warmly  received  by  the  public. 

The  success  of  this,  his  first  production  of  any  length,  did  not 
however  induce  Pushkin  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  epic,  if  wo  may  so 
term  it^  for  he  adopted  in  his  subsequent  poetical  narratives  a  looser 
and  more  lyrical  form,  in  which,  taking  for  his  subject  some  single 
incident  or  brief  and  detached  historical  episode^  he  renders  it  a 
vehicle  for  the  delineation  of  character,  the  expression  of  impassioned  ' 
sentiment  and#feelings,  and  the  portraiture  of  local  manners  and 
scenery.  His  earliest  production  of  this  dass,  his  *  Plennik  Kavkaskoi, 
or  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus '  (1822),  is  a  mere  sketch,  most  meagre 
indeed  in  its  outline,  relating  no  more  than  the  escape  of  a  young 
Russian  captive  from  a  horde  of  wild  Toherkassians,  through  the 
assistance  of  a  Tcherkassian  maiden ;  but  it  is  vigorouslv  touched,  the 
images  are  as  poetical  as  they  are  distinct^  and  the  style  is  eminently 
graphic,  though  perfectly  simple.  This  poem  was  translated  into 
German  almost  immediately  after  its  appearance. 

To  the  'Plennik'  succeeded  his  'Fountain  of  Bakhtchisand'  (1824)9 
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a  production  of  much  superior  interest,  in  which  the  characters  of 
Zarema  and  Maria,  the  former  of  whom  has  not  a  few  traits  in  common 
with  Byron's '  Ghilnare,'  are  strikingly  contrasted.  For  the  manuscript 
o^  this  poem,  which  oonaists  of  only  600  lines,  the  author  obtained  8000 
rubles — a  degree  of  remuneration  then  almost  unprecedented.  His 
reputation  was  now  fixed,  but  he  allowed  an  interral  of  nearly  three 
years  to  elapse  (1824-27)  between  writing  his  *  Tzigani'  ('The  Oypsies') 
and  its  being  printed ;  and  of  his  '  Evgenii,  or  Eugenius  Onogin,' 
though  the  first  chapter  or  cauto  appeared  in  1825,  the  sixth  was  not 
priDted  till  1^28.  The  '  Tzigani '  had  indeed  been  extensively  circu- 
lated iii  manuscript  preyiousl^  to  its  issuing  from  the  press,  and  in  that 
form  had  acquired  a  celebrity 'that  was  no  doubt  enhaDced  by  the  kind 
of  mystery  attending  it.  It  is  a  half-narrative,  half-dramatic  compo- 
sition, constructed  out  of  exceedingly  slight  materials,  and  gives  a 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  gipsy  tribes  in  Bessarabia,  one  evidently 
coloured  after  nature,  but  not  calculated  to  render  any  one  enamoured 
with  the  simplicity  of  that  nomadic  race.  The  *  Onaegin,*  avowedly  a 
production  akin  to  Byron's  *Beppo,*  is  a  sort  of  novel  in  verse, 
descriptive  of  Russian  life  and  manners  in  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces, and  it  is  generaUy  understood  that  the  hero  of  it,  whose  name 
it  bears,  was  intended  by  Pushkin  for  a  poetical  portrait  of  himself. 

In  1829  appeared  almost  the  last  and  also  the  best  of  his  narrative 
poems,  namefy,  that  entitled  '  Pultava,'  the  hero  of  which  is  the  same 
person  as  Byron's  *  Mazeppa,'  but  here  exhibited  under  a  very  different 
aspect — not  as  the  blooming  page,  but  as  the  Hetman  of  the  Kossaks, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  well-matured  years,  inspires  a  maiden,  whom 
he  has  carried  off  from  her  parents,  with  an  ardent  attachment.  An 
analysis  of  this  poem,  together  with  spirited  translations  of  one  or  two 
scenes  from  it,  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Foreign 
Quarterly;'  and  the  same  article  also  contains  some  account  of  the 
'Fountain  of  Bukhtchisarai '  and  the  'Tzigani.' 

Pushkin's  dramatic  poem  of  '  Boris  Qodunov,'  produced  about  this 
period,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  productions,  since, 
besides  its  historical  accuracy  and  literary  merit,  it  possesses  no  small 
attraction  as  a  masterly  picture  of  national  manners  and  feelings, 
replete  with  force  and  truth.  After  this  he  nearly  abandoned  poetry 
altogether,  and  applied  himself  to  prose  composition^  having  been  not 
only  recalled  from  exile,  but  taken  into  favour  by  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  who  appointed  him  historiographer,  with  a  pension  of  6000 
rubles.  This  change  in  his  fortunes  was — if  it  did  not  occasion — 
accompanied  by^  no  less  striking  a  change  in  his  opinions,  which,  after 
being  on  the  side  of  liberalism,  settled  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life  his  pen  was  almost 
inactive,  the  chief  thing  he  produced  in  that  time  being  a  history — 
not  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  was  expected — but  of  the  rebel  Pugatchev. 
His  other  productions  during  that  interval  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
few  tales  and  essap,  and  his  articles  in  the  *  Sovremennik,  or  Con- 
temporary,' a  literary  quarterly  miscellany,  projected  by  him  in  1836, 
and  afterwards  continued  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  Several  of  his 
posthumous  papers,  including  the  'History  of  the  Iron  Mask,* 
*  Memoirs  of  Moreau  de  Brasse,'  and  fragments  of  various  unfinished 
tales,  romances,  &c.,  appeared  after  his  death  in  that  publication,  which 
also  contains  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  his  last  moments  by  one  of 
his  friends.  His  death  was  la  consequence  of  a  woimd  received  in  a 
duel  with  an  officer;  and  after  lingering  two  days,  at  times  in  excessive 
agony,  he  expired  at  St  Petersbui^g,  January  29th  (February  10th), 
1837,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Besides  paying  his  debts  and  bestowing 
a  pension  of  several  thousand  rubles  upon  the  poet's  widow  and  family, 
the  emperor  commanded  a  splendid  edition  of  all  his  works  to  be 
published  at  his  own  expense. 

PU'TSCHIUS,  ELUS,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1580.  He  became 
early  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  be 
pubUshed  an  edition  of  Sallust  with  fragments  and  notes.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  ohiefiy  known, 
'  Ancient  Authors  of  Latin  Grammar,'  small  folio,  Hanau,  1 605.  These 
authors  are  thirty- three  in  number,  of  whom  several  were  never  before 
printed,  and  the  rest  were  so  much  oorrected  that  they  might  seem, 
as  he  says  in  the  title-page,  to  be  then  published  for  the  first  time. 
This  collection  of  ancient  grammarians  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  gaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  it 
also  conveys  indirectly  many  aids  to  the  student  of  the  Greek. 
PtrtschiuB  died  at  Stade,  March  9,  1606,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
(Fabricius^  Bibliotheca  Latina  contains  an  ample  account  of  the 
treatises  collected  bv  Putschius.) 

PYE,  HENRY"  JAiMES,  was  the  son  of  a  Berkshire  gentleman,  and 
was  born  in  that  county  in  1746.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Oxford  in  1766.  Several  small  volumes  of  poems,  and  a  translation 
of  Aristotle's  poetry,  with  a  commentary,  were  held  to  give  him,  on 
Thomas  Warton's  death  in  1790,  a  claim  to  the  office  of  poet-laureate, 
to  the  fame  of  which  however  he  added  nothing  either  before  or  after 
bis  appointment.  He  was  for  a  good  many  years  member  of  parliament 
for  his  native  county,  and  on  the  changes  which  took  place  m  the 
magistracy  of  Westminster  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  police.  He  died  in  1813,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  laureateship 
by  Southey.  *^ 

•PYE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  landscape  engraver,  was  bom  in  Bir- 
nunghMi  in  178a  In  his  twentieth  year  he  entered  the  studio  of 
iiamea  Heath,  the  celebrated  historical  engraver,  and  then  completed 


his  professional  education.  Having  adopted  landscape  as  his  speciiil 
line,  he  gradually  worked  his  way  into  notice.  One  of  the  first  of  hia 
plates  which  attracted  much  attention  was  that  of  'Pope's  Villa,'  by 
Turner,  which  he  engraved  in  1809,  and  it  was  by  his  admirable  ren- 
derings of  Turner's  earlier  manner  that  Mr.  Pye  gained  his  high  pro- 
fessional irank.  The  largest  and  most  oelebrated  of  his  Turner  plates 
was  that  of  'The  Temple  of  Jupiter,'  and  it  remains  one  of  the  very 
finest  Uno^ngravings  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  executed 
of  this  class  of  Turners  pictures.  Mr.  Pye  has  also  of  course  engraved 
numerous  small  engravings  and  book-illustrations,  but  his  burin  always 
works  more  successfully  on  copper  than  on  steeL  He  hsa  likewise 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  having  written  a  volume 
entitled  '  Patronage  of  British  Art,'  8vo,  1845,  and  two  or  three  pamph- 
lets on  the  inferior  position  of  engravers  in  the  Boyal  Academy— a 
position  which  has  been  amended  by  recent  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Academicians.  Mr.  Pye  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  has  continued 
one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  that  excellent  institution,  *  ITie 
Artists'  Fund,'  of  the  history  of  which  he  has  given  a  pretty  full 
account  in  hia  *  Patronage  of  British  Art* 

PYM,  JOHN,  was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1584.  It  appears  from  the  abstract  of 
title  to  certain  estates  that  John  Pym  was  the  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Woolaviugton  Pym  and  Woolavington  Throckmorton,  -near  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  His  son  Sir  Charles  Pym,  Bart, 
afterwards  possessed  these  manors,  which  at  his  death  descended  on 
coheiresses,  and  ultimately  by  marriage  passed  into  the  family  of 
Hales  (of  Kent),  who  became  the  representatives  of  the  Pyms. 

In  the  beginning  of  1599  Pym  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Broadgate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  left  the  uni- 
versity without  taking  a  degree^  and  went,  as  Wood  supposes,  to  one 
of  the  inns  of  court.  Pym  was  early  distinguished  for  his  eloquence 
and  knowledge  in  the  common  law.  He  served  in  several  parliaments 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  in  all  those  held  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  member  for  Tavistock  in  Devonshire.  He 
soon  diBtinguished  himself  in  the  House  by  his  abilities  and  zeal  in 
opposing  the  measures  of  the  court. 

In  1626  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  in  the  Short  Parliament,  which 
met  on  the  13th  of  April  1640,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers. When,  after  a  long  intermission  of  parliaments,  the  Long 
Parliament  met  (drd  of  November  1640),  the  value  of  Pym's  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  usages  of  the  House,  as  well  as  of  his 
talents  as  a  speaker,  was  strongly  felt  On  the  7th  of  November,  the 
first  day  in  which  the  House  entered  upon  business,  Pym  made  a  long 
speech  respecting  grievances.  He  classed  theoi' under  three  heads^ 
namely — 1,  privilege  of  parliament;  2,  religion;  8,  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Each  of  these  divisions,  as  was  ususd  in  that  age,  he  again 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  subdivisions.  The  style  of  Pym's 
oratory,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  from  those  speeches  of  his  which 
were  printed  at  the  time,  and  have  come  down  to  us  among  the 
innumerable  small  quartos  of  that  age  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  nervous,  terse,  and  polished. 

Upon  the  11th  of  November  a  motion  was  suddenly  made  by  Mr. 
Pym,  who  declared  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  make 
known  to  the  House,  and  desired  that  the  outward  room  should  be 
cleared  of  strangers,  and  the  outer  doors  upon  the  stairs  locked.  This 
being  done,  Pym  began :  he  alluded  by  way  of  exordium  to  the 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured ;  he  inferred  from  these 
that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  of  entirely  changing  the  frame 
of  government;  and  then,  after  an  artfully  couched  preface,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  though  there  were  doubtless  many  persons  who 
had  so  far  insinuated  themselves  into  the  "royal  affections  as  to 
be  able  to  pervert  his  excellent  judgment,  to  abuse  his  name,  and 
wickedly  apply  his  authority  to  countenance  and  support  their  own 
corrupt  designs,"  there  was  one  pre-eminent  offender,  who,  from  **  an 
earnest  vindicator  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  zealous  assertor  and  cham- 
pion of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  had  long  since  turned  apostate 
from  those  good  affections,  and,  according  to  the  custom  and  nature 
of  apostates,  was  become  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny  that  any  age  had  pro- 
duced." He  then  named  "  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  lord  president  of  the  council  of  York,  who,  he  said,  had 
in  both  places,  and  in  all  other  provinces  wherein  his  services  had  been 
used  by  the  king,  raised  ample  monuments  of  his  tyrannical  nature ; 
and  that  he  believed  if  they  took  a  short  survey  of  his  actions  and 
behaviour  they  would  find  him  the  principal  author  and  promoter  of 
ail  those  counsels  which  had  exposed  the  kingdom  to  so  much  ruin." 
(Clarendon,  vol.  i,  800,  edit.  Oxf.,  1826.)  He  then  instanced  some 
imperious  actions  done  by  him  in  England  and  Ireland,  some  proud 
and  over-confident  expressions  in  discourse,  and  certain  passionate 
advices  he  had  given  in  the  most  secret  councils  of  state;  adding,  says 
Clarendon,  some  lighter  passages  of  his  vanity  and  amours;  and  go 
concluded,  "  that  they  would  well  consider  how  to  provide  a  remedy 
proportionable  to  the  disease,  and  to  prevent  the  further  mischicls 
they  were  to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  this  great  man's  power 
and  credit  with  the  king,  and  his  influenoe  upon  his  counsels." 

It  is  unneoessazy  to  detail  here  the  impeadunent  of  Strafford,  whidi 
followed,  and  in  which  Pym  bore  so  prominent  a  part    On  the  25th 
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of  NoTember  (1640),  at  a  conference  between  the  two  houses  in 
referenoe  to  the  subject  of  thia  impeachmenty  Mr.  Pym  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  attempted  with  considerable  though  nnsuccesful  ingenuity 
to  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  guilty  of  treason,  on  the 
ground  that "  other  treasons  are  against  the  rule  of  the  law ;  but  this  is 
against  the  being  of  the  law."  The  laws  against  treason  in  P^ngland 
haying  being  made  to  protect  the  king,  not  tne  subject,  it  would  be  in 
vain^  look  in  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  the  25th  Edw.  III.,  st.  5,  c.  2, 
which  at  that  time  constituted  the  English  law  of  treason  (the  statutes 
of  Henry  YIII^  making  so  many  new  treasons,  having  been  repealed 
by  1  Idary,  a  1),  for  any  definition  or  description,  or  even  aoy  mention 
of  that  of  which  Strafford  was  accused,  vis.  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  to  depress  that  of  the  subject.  Pym-  was 
aware  of  this,  and  he  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  saying  that  this 
treason  of  which  he  speaks  "  is  enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
description  or  definition."  On  the  26th  of  February  1640,  when  the 
articles  against  Laud  had  been  read,  P;m  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  him. 

We  are  furnished  by  Clarendon  with  some  interestbg  information 
respecting  the  manner  of  life  about  thi^  time  of  Pym  and  one  or  two 
of  his  illustrious  friends  '*  When  Mr.  Hyde  sat  in  the  chair,"  says 
Clarendon,  ''in  the  grand  committee  of  the  house  for  the  extirpation 
of  episcopacy,  all  that  party  made  great  court  to  him  (Clarendon) ; 
the  honse  keeping  those  disorderly  hours,  and  seldom  rising  till  after 
four  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon ;  they  frequently  importuned  him 
to  dine  with  them  at  Mr.  Pym's  lodging,  which  was  at  Sir  Richard 
Haul/s  house,  in  a  little  court  behind  Westminster  Hall,  where  he 
and  Mr.  Hambden,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  and  two  or  three  more,  upon 
a  stock  kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted  much  business ;  and  invited 
thither  those  of  whose  conversion  they  had  any  hope."  Clarendon 
also  mentions  tiiat  they  sometimes  went  out  after  dinner  to  ride  in  the 
fields  between  Westminster  and  Chelsea^ 

At  the  conference  held  "between  the  two  houses  on  the  25th  of 
January  1641,  on  presenting  to  the  lords  certain  petitions  which  the 
Commons  had  received  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  London, 
Essex,  &e.,  Mr.  Pym  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  earnestly  uiged  upon 
them  that "  the  Commons  will  be  glad  to  have  .your  help  and  concur- 
rence in  the  saving  of  the  kingdom ;"  but  at  the  same  time  warned 
them  that  *'  if  they  should  ffdl  of  it^  it  should  not  discourage  them  in 
doing  their  duty."  And  he  concluded,  **  My  lords,  consider  what  the 
present  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  conomonwealth  require ;  what 
the  Commons  have  reason  to  expeot;  to  what  endeavours  and  counsels 
the  concurrent  desires  of  all  the  people  do  inville  you:  so  that  applying 
yourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  I  may  be  bold 
to  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  that  you 
shall  be  bravely  seconded."  So  well  was  the  House  of  Commons 
satisfied  with  the  boldness  of  their  speaker,  that  they  voted  him  the 
thanks  of  the  House,  and  **  further  ordered,  that  Mr.  Pym  be  desired 
to  put  the  speech  he  made  at  this  conference  into  writing,  and  to 
deliver  it  into  the  House,  to  the  end  it  may  be  printed." 

It  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  Pym's  eloquence  to  state 
that  when  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  at  Guildhall,  the  acclamations 
were  so  loud  at  the  end  of  every  period,  that  he  was  frequently  com- 
pelled to  remain  silent  for  some  minutes.  So  great  indeed  were  his 
power  and  popularity,  that  he  received  the  appellation  of  King  Pym. 

The  influence  of  Pym  on  the  counsels  of  parliament  having  exposed 
him  to  the  chief  odium  of  the  opposite  party,  he  some  time  before  his 
death,  in  1643,  published  a-vindication  of  his  conduct,  in^  answer  to 
the  reproaches  of  having  been  the  promoter  of  all  the  innovations 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  person 
who  had  produced  all  the  evils  which  then  afflicted  the  kingdouL 
In  this  paper  he  declared  that  he  was  and  ever  had  been  and  would 
die  a  faithful  son  of  the  Protestant  religion,  without  having  the  least 
tincture  of  anabaptism,  Brownism,  and  the  like  errors ;  and  he  justified 
his  consenting  to  the  abolishment  of  episcopacy.  With  regard  to 
the  reports  of  his  being  the  author  of , the  differences  then  subsisting 
between  the  king  and  his  parliament*  he  affirmed  that  he  never  had  a 
single  thought  tending  to  the  least  disobedience  or  disloyalty  to  his 
majesty,  whom  he  acknowledged  for  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  would 
spend  his  blood  as  soon  in  bis  servioe  as  any  other  subject  in  the 
kingdom.  That  it  was  true,  when  he  perceived  h^s  life  aimed  at,  and 
heard  himself  proscribed  as  a  traitor,  he  had  fled  for  protection  to  the 
parliament^  who  justly  acquitted  him  and  the  other  gentlemen  accused 
with  him  of  the  guilt  of  high  treason.  If  this  therefore  had  been  the 
occasion  of  his  miyesty's  withdrawing  from  the  parliament,  the  fault 
oould  not  in  any  measure  be  imputed  to  him,  or  to  any  proceeding  of 
his,  which  had  never  gone  further,  either  since  his  majesty's  departure 
or  before,  than  was  warranted  by  tne  known  laws  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  indisputable  power  of  the  parliaments  (Rush  worth's '  Collections,' 
part  iii.,  vol.  ii,  p.  876»  ed.  1721.) 

In  November  1648  Pym  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance. 
He  died  at  Derby  House,  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
his  body  being  carried  to  the  grave  by  six  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  left  several  children  by  his  wife,  a  woman  of  singular 
accomplishments,  who  died  about  the  year  1620. 

A  report  was  put  in  circulation  by  his  enemies  that  Pym  died  of  tiie 
loathsome  disease  called  '  morbus  pediculosus '    However  there  exists 


a  doeumenty  attested  by  seven  physioians,  two  surgeons^  and  one 
apothecary,  which  states  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died  was  an 
imposthume  in  the  bowels.  And  Ludlow  mentions  that  Pym's  body 
was  for  several  days  exposed  to  public  view  in  Derby  House,  before 
it  was  interred,  in  confutation  of  those  who  reported  it  to  be  eaten 
with  lice.    (Ludlow's  'Memoirs,'  p.  81,  foL  edit,  London,  1751.) 

PYNAKKli,  ADAM,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  the  Dutch 
school,  was  bom  in  1621,  at  the  village  of  Pynaker,  between  Schiedam 
and  Delft,  and  always  retained  the  name  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  It 
does  not  appear  under  what  master  he  studied ;  he  went  however  to 
Rome  for  improvement,  and  remained  three  years  in  that  city,  where 
he  made  such  good  use  of  his  time,  that  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  with  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  painter.  He  in  general 
preferred  a  strong  morning  light,  which  allowed  him  to  give  hu  trees 
a  more  lively  verdure.  His  landscapes  are  enriched  with  picturesque 
ruins  or  fine  buildings,  and  his  figures  are  spirited  and  suitable  to  his 
subjecta  He  is  much  esteemed  for  the  skill  with  which  he  gives  the 
effect  of  distance  gradually  receding  from  the  view  as  fiu  as  the  eye 
con  reach.  His  larger  pictures  are  by  no  means  equal  to  his  smaller 
ones,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  Pynaker  died  in  1678,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two. 

*  PTNE,  JAMES  B.,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  on  the  5th  of  December 
1800.  He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  that  city,  but  as  soon  as  his 
apprenticeship  had  expired  he  gave  up  his  legjtl  studies  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  art,  maintaining  himself  by  tMtching  drawing,  paint- 
ing, cleaning  old  pictures,  &o.  In  1835  he  removed  to  London,  and 
he  appears,  from  the  stateipents  he  supplied  to  the  'Art  Journal' 
(July  1849),  to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  after  lus  arrival  in 
the  metropolis  chiefly  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  the  picture- 
dealers.  Gradually  the  bold  and  characteristic  style  of  Mr.  Pyne's 
landscapes  secured  more  attention.  In  1846  he  visited  Italy,  Swifcser- 
land,  and  Bavaria ;  and  his  style  and  colour  gained  in  freshness  and 
variety  by  his  tour.  He  next  spent  two  or  three  sketching  seasons 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
and  the  results  of  his  labours  there  were  published  in  1858  in  a  folio 
.volume  (published  by  Mr.  Agnew  of  Manchester)  entitled  'The 
English  Lake  District,  painted  by  J.  B.  Pyne,  and  lithographed  by 
W.  QaucL'  This  work  is  noteworthy  not  only  as  by  far  Uie  most 
characteristic  and  beautiful  series  of  illustrations  of  the  fioglish  lakes, 
but  as  the  most  costly  and  splendid  work  of  the  kind  yet  issued  by  a 
provincial  publisher.  Mr.  Pyne  had  previously  published  a  seHes  of 
views  of '  Windsor  and  its  surrounding  Soeneiy.  In  1851  he  revisited 
Italy,  and  remained  there  till  ld54»  when  he  returned  to  England 
with  a  rich  portfolio  of  sketches.  Like  most  other  English  artists^ 
Mr.  Pyne's  eAxly  ambition  was  to  obtain  the  distinction  of  Royal 
Academician,  and  he  was  therefore  for  some  years  a  pretty  regular 
contributor  to  the  Academy  exhibitions;  but  at  length  (about  1842) 
he  joined  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  to  the  gallery  in  Suffolk- 
street  he  has  since  for  the  most  part  sent  his  more  important  pictures. 
In  that  society  he  has  risen  to  high  office  and  won  his  chief  triumphs, 
and  with  it  he  may  now  be  regarded  as  identified.  Mr.  Pyne's  style  is 
somewhat  mannered  and  conventional,  and  his  colour  peculiar;  but 
he  is  original,  vigorous,  and  brilliant,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest  of  living  landscape-painters.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  as  a 
'teacher  Mr.  Pyne  has  been  very  successful :  among  the  painters  who 
have  been  his  pupils  may  be  named  his  fellow-townsman  Midler. 
[MiJLLER,  William  John.]  Mr.  Pyne  has  contributed  letters  and 
papers  to  the  *  Art-Journal '  on  drawing,  composition,  and  colour  in 
landscape-painting. 

PYNE,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  HolborOy 
London,  where  he  was  bom  in  1770.  As  an  artist  he  possessed  con* 
siderable  facility  and  tact»  without  any  very  marked  originality  or 
power.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  Pinters 
in  Water  Colours  at  its  foundation  in  1805,  and  practised  landscape, 
figure,  and  portrait-painting.  But  he  is  better  known  by  his  publica- 
tions than  by  his  pictures.  Of  those  his  first  and  most  elaborate  was 
entitled  *  Microcosm,  or  a  Picturesque  Delineation  of  the  Arte,  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures*  &c.  of  Great  Britain,'  oblong  folio,  1808.  This 
is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  the  costume,  implements^  fto,  of  the 
peasantry  and  labouring  classes  of  this  country  half  a  century  back. 
Another  work  of  an  expensive  character  was  his  '  History  of  the 
Boyal  Residences,'  8  vols.  4to,  1819,  containing  a  large  number  of 
plates  engraved  in  aquatint,  and  coloured  in  imitation  of  water-colour 
drawings :  in  this  work  the  drawings  were  executed  by  Messm  Wild, 
Stephano£^  Ac.  as  well  ss  by  Mr.  Pyne.  He  also  published  some 
separate  prints,  as  '  The  Funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,'  fta  :  in 
most  of  these  publications  he  was  associated  with  the  elder  Ackerman. 
Being  of  a  sooiiil  torn,  and  a  great  collector  and  repeater  of  anecdotes, 
his  society  was  a  good  deal  sought^  and  his  social  success  led  him  to 
turn  author.  His  first  work  of  this  kind  was  a  lively  series  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  '  literary  Gazette,'  which  was  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  under  the  title  of  ^Wine  and  Walnut*.'  The 
popularity  of  this  work  induced  him  to  start  a  weekly  periodical  called 
^The  Somerset  Honse  Gasette,'  but  it  lasted  only  a  year.  Later  in 
life  he  wrote  some  gossipping  papers  in  FlEazer's  Magudna  He  died 
May  29, 1848,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

PYREICUS,  a  Grecian -painter  of  uncertain  age  and  countiT,  bat 
he  most  probably  lived  shortly  after  the  time  of  Alexander.    He  was 
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the  head  of  the  ancient  *  genre'  paintere,  or  of  those  who  practiud 
in  the  lower  dawee  of  art,  and  which  the  Qreeks  termed  '  Khjparo- 
graphy.'  He  painted  barbers^-ahopB  and  cobblera'-stalla,  aheH-fiah  and 
eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like :  on  thie  account  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  '  Rhyparographos/  that  is,  literally,  <  Dirt^Painter.' 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  10-37),  P^reicus  stood  without  a  rival  in 
this  line  of  art»  and,  though  in  an  humble  style,  he  attained  the 
greatt>st  fame. 

PYRGOTELES,  the  most  eminent  engraver  of  gems  of  his  age,  waa 
a  native  of  Greece,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded.  He  was 
contemporary  with  the  moet  distinguished  artists  who  wei-e  living  in 
the  last  period  of  fine  art  in  Greece,  and  after  whom  that  which  is 
termed  the  '  high '  style  deteriorated.  The  leading  sculptors  of  the 
time  were  Lysippus,  Scopaa,  and  their  followers ;  Apelles  and  Proto- 
genes  were  the  chief  painters ;  and  Pyrgoteles  ranked  in  his  own  art 
equally  with  those  celebrated  name?.  Alexander  the  Great  conferred 
the  same  honour  upon  Pyigotelea  that  was  extended  to  Lysippus  and 
Apelles,  who  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  representing  him  in  their 
respective  arts.  In  like  manner  he  forbade  any  artist  to  engrave  gems 
of  him  but  Pyrgoteles.  (Pliny,  'Hist.  Nat,'  viL  87  and  xxxvii.  1.) 
No  well-authenticated  work  of  Pyigoteles  has  reached  our  times.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  two  gems  might  be  attributed  to  him 
(Bracci,  'Memor.,  tab.  98,  99),  but  this  opinion  has  been  successfolly 
disputed,  and  is  no  longer  entertained  by  antiquaries. 

PYRRHO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  founder  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or 
first  Sceptic  school,  was  the  son  of  Pleistarchus,  or  Pleistocrates,  and 
a  native  of  Elis,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  waa  originally  a  poor  painter; 
but  after  having  learned  the  elements  of  science  from  £h78on  he 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  gymnosophista 
and  the  Persian  magi.  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  1 1,  2.)  He  waa  also  an  udent 
admirer  of  Democritus.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
in  quiet  retirement,  abstaining  from  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion 
upon  anything,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  Sie  greatest  calmness 
and  composure  in  whatever  circumstances  he  was  placed.  Notwith- 
standing  this  apparently  inactive  and  indolent  mode  of  life  he  was 
highly  honoured  by  thu  countrymen,  who  not  only  made  him  their 
high-priest,  but,  for  his  sake,  decreed  that  all  plulosophers  should  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  (Diog.  Laert ,  is.  11, 5.)  Pausanias 
(vL  24,  4)  saw  his  statue  in  a  portico  at  Elis,  and  a  monument  erected 
in  honour  of  him  at  a  little  distance  from  ^e  town.  The  Athenians 
honoured  him  with  the  franchise  of  their  city.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety. 

An  undisturbed  peace  of  mind  {itira0ia)  appeared  to  him  the  hightet 
object  of  philosophy ;  and  thinking  that  this  peace  of  mind  was 
disturbed  by  the  dogmatic  systems  and  the  disputes  of  all  other 
philosophic  schools,  he  vras  led  to  scepticism,  which  he  carried  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  considered  a  real  knowledge  of  things  to  be 
altogether  impossible,  and  virtue  to  be  the  only  thing  worth  striving 
after.  (Cia, '  De  Fin.,'  iv.  Id.)  On  all  occasions  therefore  he  answered 
his  opponents,  '|  What  you  eay  may  be  true,  but  I  cannot  decide." 
This  and  other  similar  expressions  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  his 
adversaries ;  and  most  of  the  absurd  anecdotes  respecting  his  conduct 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  which  Diogenes  repeats  with  all  the 
ereduUty  of  a  gossip,  are  probably  the  fabrications  of  his  opponents, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing Pyrrho.  He  had  many  distinguished 
followers  and  disciples,  who  are  called  Pyrrbonii,  or  simply  Sceptics : 
some  of  them  are  mentioned  and  characterised  by  Diogenes  Laertiiis 
(ix.,  c.  7,  &a,  and  c.  12;  comp.  *GelliuB,'  xi.  5;  and  Cic,  'De  Orat,' 
iii.  17).  Their  doctrines  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  seen  clearest  in 
the  works  of  Sextns  Empiricus :  their  object  was  rather  to  overthrow 
all  other  systems  than  to  establish  a  new  one;  hence  we  can  scarcely 
speak  of  a  school  of  Pyrrhonists,  inasmuch  as  they  opposed  every 
school  The  whole  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  and  his  followers  is  called 
Pyrrhonism,  a  name  which  in  subsequent  times  has  been  applied  to 
any  kind  of  scepticism,  though  the  Pyrrhonian  philosophy  in  reality  is 
only  one  particular  and  an  elementary  form  of  scepticism.  Cicero,  in 
several  passages,  speaks  of  the  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  as  long  exploded 
and  extinct  Pyrrho  hinuelf  is  said  by  Eome  ancient  authors  to  have 
left  no  works  behind  him ;  the  tropes,  or  epochs,  or  fundamental 
principles  of  hjs  philosophy,  being  jostly  ascribed  to  one  or  more  of 
his  followers.  But  Sextus  Empiricus  ('Adv.  Math.,'  i  282)  says  that 
he  wrote  a  poem  addressed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  for  which  he  was 
richly  rewarded;  and  Athansaus  (x.,  p.  419)  quotes  a  passage  from  a 
work  of  Pyrrho,  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  unknown.  The  first 
writer  on  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  is  said  to  have  been  Timon,  his 
friend  and  disciple,  whose  life  is  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

PY'RRHUS,  king  of  Epirus,  bom  about  B.C.  818,  was  the  son  of 
Aeacides  and  Phthia,  daughter  of  Meno  the  Thessalian,  who  distin- 
guidbed  himself  in  the  Lamian  war.  The  fabnloua  genealogies  of  his 
£amily  traced  his  origin  back  to  Neoptolemus,  whose  father  Achilles 
is  said  to  have  been  honoured  as  a  god  by  the  Epurotse  under  the 
name  of  Aspetns.  Aeacides,  who  had  oome  to  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Molossian,  excited  discontent  among  his 
subjects  by  his  oonstant  wars  against  the  Macedonians,  and  was  in  the 
end  driven  oat  of  his  kingdom.  (Justin,  xvii,  8.)  His  (Hcly  son, 
Pyrrhus,  then  two  years  old,  would  have  been  put  to  death  but  for  the 


care  of  a  few  friends,  who,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  saved  the 
child's  life.  Pyrrhus  was  carried  to  Glaucias,  king  of  the  lUyrians, 
whose  wife  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Aeacidse,  and  who  received 
the  infant  prince,  and  bad  him  educated  with  his  own  children. 
Great  offers  were  made  to  Glaucias  to  induce  him  to  surrender  the 
child,  but  in  vain.  In  his  house  Pyrrhus  remained  until  his  twelfth 
year.  Aeacides,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  returned  to  his  country, 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Gassander ;  and  Glaucias  now,  with  an  acmeii 
force,  led  Pyrrhus  back  to  Epims,  and  the  Epirotse  gladly  received 
the  young  prince,  as  their  king.  (Plut.,  *  Pyrrh.,'  3 ;  Justin,  xvii,  3.) 
A  regency  was  appointed,  who  governed  the  kingdom  in  his^  name. 
When  Demetrius,  the  chief  adversary  of  Cassander,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Europe  to  Asia,  Cassander  contrived  to 
induce  the  Molossians  to  expel  their  king  again.  Pyrrhus,  now  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  joined  Demetrius,  who  had  married  his  sUter 
Deidamia.  In  the  battle  of  Ipaus  (B.O.  801),  which  terminated  so 
unhappily  for  Demetrius  and  his  father,  Pyrrhus  gave  the  first  proofs 
of  his  impetuous  courage. 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  went  over  from  Asia  to  Greece,  and 
exerted  himself  to  save  the  remains  of  the  forces  of  Demetrius;  and 
when  Ptolemseus,  king  of  Egypt,  made  peace  with  him,  Pyrrhus  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  Berenice^ 
the  king's  favourite  wife,  who  gave  him  her  daughter  Antigotte,  by  her 
first  fausSand,  Philip,  in  marriage,  and  seems  to  have  prevailed  upon 
Ptolemseus  to  provide  her  new  son-in-law  with  a  fleet  and  money,  and 
to  send  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  on  his  arrival,  reconciled 
himself  with  Neoptolemus,  whom  the  Molossians,  during  his  absence, 
hnd  raised  to  the  throne,  and  agreed  to  share  the  government  with 
him.  Neoptolemus  was  of  a  savage  and  cruel  temper ;  and  he  soon 
conceived  such  a  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  colleague^  that  he  attempted 
the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  to  seottre  himself,  put  Neoptolemus  to  death, 
B.a  295.  (Plut,  'Pyrrh.,'  6,)  From  this  time  Velleius  Patercnlus 
(i  14)  dates  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus.  Soon  after 
this  event,  Alexander,  the  younger  son  of  Cassander,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Macedonia  by  his  brother  Antipater,  sought  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus,  which  was  granted'  on  condition  that  Alexander  should  give 
up  Tymphssa  and  Parausea,  together  with  Ambracia,  Acarnania,  and 
Amphilochia,  Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
iEtolians,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  resist  Demetrius,  who,  after  having 
murdered  Alexander,  had  become  king  of  Macedonia  (D.a  294).  After 
the  death  of  Deidamia,  Demetrius  carried  off  Lanassa,  the  second  wife 
of  Pyrrhus,  who  brought  to  her  new  husband  the  island  of  Corcyra, 

,  which  her  £i>ther,  Agathodes  of  Syracuse,  had  conquered.  Upon 
this  opea  war  broke  out  between  the  two  kings.  Demetrius  invaded 
^tolia,  where  he  made  some  conquests :  but  leaving  Pantauchua  behind 
with  a  considerable  force,  he  directed  his  march  against  Pyrrhus,  who 
at  the  same  time  was  setting  out  to  protect  his  allies.  The  two  kings, 
having  taken  different  roads,  passed  each  other  without  being  aware 
of  it;  and  Pyrrhus  entered  .^tolia,  while  Demetrius  ravaged  Epims. 
Pyrrhus  met  Pantauchus,  and  a  great  battle  ensued.  Pantanchus 
^ho  was  by  far  the  ablest  general  of  Demetrius,  challenged  Pyrrhus 
to  single  combat,. in  which  the  Macedonian,  after  receiving  two  severe 
wounds^  was  conquered,  but  not  killed,  being  snatched  away  by  his 
friends.  The  Epirotce,  encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  victory  which 
their  heroic  king  had  gained,  slaughtered  many  of  the  Macedonians, 
made  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  chased  the  reat  out  of  thefr  country. 

Pyrrhus  now  invaded  Macedonia,  where  he  penetrated  aa  far  as 
Edessa,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  many  Macedonians,  who  joined 
his  army.  Lysimachus  at  the  same  time  made  an  attack  on  Mace- 
donia from  Thraceu  The  mild  conduct  of  Pyrrhus  during  this  expe- 
dition induced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  desert 
Demetrius,  and  to  salute  I^rrhus  as  king  of  Macedonia  (ac.  2:: 7). 
Demetrius  fled  into  Asia,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  son  of  Lvai- 
machus,  and  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Seleuqus.  Lysimachus 
now  claimed  to  share  the  conquest ;  and  Pyrrhus,  who  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  enter  into  a  new  contest  with  the  aged  general  of  Alexander, 
consented  to  divide  Macedonia  between  himself  and  Lysimachus.  But 
this  division  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  disputes.  Lysinuachus  soon  began 
to  feel  that  Pyrrhus  was  an  obstacle  to  his  ambition,  and  eventually 
attacked  him,  and  drove  him  out  (Plut,  *  Pyrrh.,'  12.)  of  Macedonia 
about  B.a  283. 

Pyrrhus  now  ex^oyed  a  few  years  of  peace  and  happiness ;  but  in 
B.C.  281  he  was  requested  bj  the  Tarentines  to  give  them  his  assist- 
ance against  the  Romans.  The  Tarentines  declared  that  they  merely 
wanted  a  skilful  general,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  would  bo 
ndsed  in  Italian  Greece,  as  the  Lucanians,  Messapians,  the  SamniteSi 
and  they  themselves,  woufd  fumich  an  army  of  20,000  horse  and 
850,000  foot  These  promises,  and  the  hope  of  adding  Italy  and 
Sicily  to  his  dominions,  excited  among  the  Epirotss,  no  less  than  in 

I  Pyrrhus  himself,  so  great  a  desire  to  enter  this  new  field  of  action, 
that  neither  the  wise  remarks  of  the  eloquent  Cineas,  nor  the  un- 
favourable season  of  the  year,  oould  prevent  him  irom  immediately 

'  setting  out  Cineas  was  sent  first  with  8000  soldiers,  and  the  king 
followed  in  Tarentine  Tcssels  of  transport  with  an  army  of  8000 
horsey  2000  foot,  2000  bowmen,  500  slmgers,  and  20  elephanta.  (Plut, 
'Pyrrh.,'  15.)    His  son  Ptolemffius,  by  Antigone,  then  fifteen  years  of 

'  age,  was  left  behind  as  guardian  of  the  kingdonou  (Justin.,  zviii.  1.) 
When  the  transports  had  reached  the  open  sea,  a  tremendous  storm 
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The  kmg  liimself  reaohed  the  Italian  coast ;  but  many  of  the 
ships  were  wrecked,  and  others  effected  their  landing  with  great 
difficulty.  Only  a  few  horsemen  escaped,  and  2000  foot  and  two  ele- 
phants were  lost  With  the  remnant  of  his  army  Pyrrhus  entered 
Tarent>2m.  He  soon  disoovered  that  the  objects  of  these  Arivolous 
Greeks  could  not  be  attained,  UDless  he  assumed  dictatorial  power. 
He  therefore  shut  up  all  their  places  of  amusement,  compelled  all  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  serre  as  soldiers,  and  the  younger  to 
submit  to  regular  military  training  in  the  gymnasia.  The  effeminate 
Greeks,  who  had  not  ezpeoted  this,  left  their  dty  in  great  numbers. 
The  troops  which  had  been  promised  by  their  allies  did  not  arrive ; 
the  Luoanians  and  Samnites  were  prevented  from  joining  Pyrrhus 
by  the  Roman  consuls.  When  the  consul  Lnvinus  enten^  Lucania 
with  a  numerous  army,  I^n^hus  provided  for  the  security  of  Tarentum, 
and  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  he  however  wished  to  defer  a 
decisive  battle  until  the  arrival  of  his  Greek  allies,  he  offered  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  the  haughty  answer 
of  Lsevinus  put  a  stop  to  all  negooiation,  and  Pyrrhus  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  small  river  Siris,  in  the  plain  between 
Pandosia  and  Heraelea.  The  Romans,  who  were  encamped  on  the 
south  bank,  were  anxious  to  offer  battle.  The  consul  sent  his  horse 
across  the  river  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear ;  but  Pyrrhus  discovered 
the  movement^  and  leading  his  own  cavalry  against  them,  the  battle 
commenced.  The  king  displayed  the  greatest  activity,  and  was 
always  in  the  midst  of  danger.  His  brilliant  armour  rendering  him 
too  ooospicuouB,  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  his  friend  Megades,  who, 
being  t^en  for  the  king,  was  slain  by  a  Roman.  His  armour  was 
carried  to  Lsevinus,  who'  thought  that  the  king  himself  had  fallen. 
The  battle  lasted  the  whole  day,  when  the  Romans  who  had  advanced 
and  retreated  seven  times,  were  driven  across  the  river  in  disorder. 
The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  victors  took  possession  of  thdr  camp.  Pyrrhus,  on  the  next 
day,  visited  the  field  of  battle,  buried  the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemies, 
amounting  to  7000,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  proposed 
to  the  Roman  captives  to  serve  in  his  army.  They  all  refused ;  and 
Pyrrhus  honoured  their  fidelity  by  sending  200  of  them  back  to  Rome. 
Niebuhr,  *  Hist  of  Rome,'  iii.,  p.  ^59 ;  Justin.,  xviii.  1.) 


originally  gilt,  are  each  a  Uttle  more  than  seven  English  inches  in 
length.  On  each  of  them  is  represented  in  very  high  relief  a  hero 
fighting  with  an  Amason.  They  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
may  at  first  sight  be  recognised  as  fragments  of  a  magnificent  cuirass. 
The  character  and  the  beautiful  style  of  the  work  render  it  certain 
that  they  belonged  to  the  school,  or  at  least  to  the  period,  of  Lysippoa. 
They  were  in  all  probability  brought  over  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
found,  by  some  one  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus,  and  may  perhaps  have 
formed  part  of  the  armour  of  the  king  himself  or  of  one  of  his 
generals,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  this  supposition, 
(Brondsted, '  The  Bronzes  of  Siris,'  an  arohseological  essity,  London. 
1886.) 

After  the  battle  on  the  Siris,  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  within  800  stadia 
of  Rome,  and  was  joined  by  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites.  The  Romans, 
undaunted  by  their  defeat,  and  the  desertion  of  many  of  their  allies, 
raised  new  troops  and  determined  to  try  their  strength  again.  It  waa 
not  the  intention  of  Pyrrhus  to  conquer  or  destroy  Rome,  but  to 
conclude  an  honourable  peaoe,  and  accordingly  he  sent  his  friend 
Cineas  to  Rome  to  negociate  while  he  assembled  his  Italian  allies. 
The  conditions  which  he  proposed  were,  according  to  the  most  probable 
aocount  of  Appian  (iu.  10,  1),  that  peace  should  be  concluded  with 
himself  and  the  Tarentines,  that  all  Italian  Ghreeks  should  be  free, 
and  that  all  conquests  which  the  Romans  had  made  in  Lucania, 
Samnium,  Daunia,  and  Bruttium,  should  be  given  up.  At  the  same 
time  he  offered  to  deliver  all  the  Roman  captives  without  ransom. 
The  senate  of  Rome  hesitated,  until  Appios  Claudius,  the  blind,  threw 
all  his  influence  into  the  scale,  and  persuaded  his  fellow-citisens  to 
send  Cineas  out  of  the  dty  and  to  break  off  all  negociations.  Pyrrhus, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  advanced 
with  bis  army  as  far  as  Anagnia,  and  seems  even  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Prssneste.  (Flor.,  L  18,  24  ;  Eutrop.,  iL  7.)  He  had  ravaged 
all  th^  country  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  his  soldiers,  laden 
with  booty,  began  to  show  great  want  of  discipline.  He  determined 
therefore  as  the  season  of  the  year  was  too  advanced  to  begin  a  new 
campaign,  to  lead  his  troops  baok  to  Campania,  where  he  found 
Lsevinus  with  a  numerous  army.  But  neither  of  the  two  parties  was 
anxious  for  batUe,   and   Pyrrhus  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 


The  Bronses  of  Siris,  drawn  from  the  originals  in  the  British  MasensL 


The  field  U  battle  on  the  river  Siris  has  latterly  become  a  subject 
of  great  interest.  In  the  year  1820  two  bronses  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship  were  found  not  far  from  the  river,  and  nmr  the  site  of 
the  old  town  of  Grumentum  (now  Saponara  in  the  province  of  Basili- 
caU),  and  within  the  enclosure  of  a  ruin  which  has  perhaps  been  a 
small  temple.    These  bronzes,  oalled  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  which  were 
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Tarentum.  During  the  winter  the  Ilomatts  sent  on  embassy  headed 
by  Ct  Fabridus  to  ^egodate  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Pyrrhus 
refused  the  proposal,  unless  peace  was  oonduded  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Cineas ;  but  in  order  to  show  his  esteem  for  the  enemy,  he 
allowed  the  prisoners  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
Saturnalia,  on  oondition  that  it  their  feUow-dtisens  should  not  be 
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\dlliiig  to  oonelade  peace,  that  they  ahbuld  ref^rn  after  the  fesfciTaL 
The  Benate  would  not  hear  of  peace,  and,  after  the  festival  was  oTer, 
they  eent  the  captives  back  to  Pyrrhus. 

Ill  B.C.  279,  PyrrbuB  began  hia  new  campaign,  and  in  &e  neighbour- 
hood of  Asculum  in  Api^a  he  met  the  Koman  consuls  P.  Sulpiciua 
and  P.  DeciuB.  The  king  compelled  the  Bomans  to  come  forwazd 
into  the  open  field  by  sending  his  elephants  with  a  division  of  light- 
armed  troops  to  attack  their  naak.  The  Romans  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  break  Uiroogh  the  phalanx  ,*  Pyrrhus  was  irresistible^  and  the 
elephants  dispersed  and  routed  the  Roman  horse.  The  Romany  alter 
having  lost  6000  men,  took  refuge  in  their  camp ;  Pyrrhus  lost  3500 
of  his  soldiers,  and  among  them  the  flower  of  his  army  (Plmt.,  'IVrrh.,' 
21 ;  comp.  Kiebuhr's  <  Hist,  of  Rome,'  iii^  p.  689,  Ac),  and  although 
he  had  gaij^d  the  day,  he  retreated  to  Tareutiim.  He  is  said  to  have 
eKolaimed,  **  One  nore  such  viotoiy,  and  we  are  iost."  He  had  disco- 
vered how  little  he  could  rely  on  U&e  disoipUne  of  his  Italiaii  allies ; 
to  draw  mnforeements  from  £pirus  was  impraotieable,  as  an  insnrreo- 
tion  lud  brc^en  out  aavoDg  the  MolossiaBS  (Appian,  iiL  11,  1),  while 
the  northern  part  of  £pinis  was  threatened  with  an  invaflioii  of  the 
Qaule.  I'he  Romanfl,  'on  the  other  band»  who  seemed  to  gain  new 
strength  after  every  defeat,  had  formed  a  ^oee  defensive  allianoe  with 
Carthage  (Polyb.,  iii>  25),  which  immediately  sent  out  a  fleet  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bomaas  against  P^hua.  The  Romans  however 
declined  this  aid,  and  Msgo^  ihe  Carthaginian  admiral,  sailed  to  Pyrrhws, 
who  had  already  direeted  hisaftteatiDn  to  Saoily,  to  sound  his  ifiteQtton& 
In  the  meantime  however  an  oeonrrence  is  said  to  have  taken  plaoe 
which  afforded  to  the  Romans  as  well  as  to  Pyrrhus  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  koetalitses.  In  B.c.  £78,  when  the  coDsals 
C.  Fabrieias  and  Q.  Papus  kmd  taken  the  field  agamst  Pynbus,  a 
traitor  belonging  to  the  rokinue  of  the  king  proposed  to  the  oonsols 
to  destroy  hie  master  by  poison.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
apprised  the  king  of  his  danger  (Niebuhr, '  Hist  of  Rome,'  iii.,  p,  694, 
&c.),  who,  as  B  reward  for  their  honesty,  ordered  Ciaeas  to  lead  all  like 
Roman  prieenen  back,  widiout  ransom,  and  laden  with  rich  presents. 
Cineae  was  idse  ftnthonsed  %o  make  peace.  The  generosity  of  the  king 
rendered  l^e  Roman  senate  more  fiexible  than  before,  and  although 
peace  was  refused  uoless  the  king  would  consent  to  quit  Italy,  yet  the 
Tarentine  prisoners  and  other  allies  of  Pyrrhus  were  sent  bonk,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  (Appian,  iii.  12,  1),  which  enabled  the  king  to 
cross  over  to  Sioily  with  his  army.    The  garrison  in  Tarentum  and 


other  places  remaiued,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Pyrrhus  by  Ijansssa,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  at  Locri.  (Justin,  xviil  2.)  Pyrrhus  had 
been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum,  Syracuse,  and  Leontini 
to  lend  hiB  aid  against  some  Sicilian  tjrants  and  the  Carthaginians, 
who  bad  already  taken  possession  of  many  towns  in  the  island  and 
were  besieging  Syracuse  by  land  and  by  sea.  Pyrrhus  willingly 
complied  with  their  wish,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  island,  and  thus  more  effectually  to  support 
his  Italian  allies. 

After  having  spent  two  years  and  four  months  in  Italy  (Diodor., 
*  Fragm.,'  lib.  zxii.  11),  Pyrzhus  landed  with  his  army  in  Sioily.  The 
Carthaginians  withdrew  their  forces  from  iSyracusOp  Almost  all  the 
towns  of  Sioily  threw  open  their  gates  to  him ;  Eryx  was  besieged  and 
soon  reduced.  The  Mamertines,  who  held  several  towns  In  subjugation 
and  exacted  heavy  tributes,  were  likewise  subdued.  The  Oartbiaginians 
were  at  last  driven  from  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybsaum,  where 
they  fortified  themselves,  and  were  besieged  by  Pyrrhus.  They  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  whole  island,  wil£  the  exception  of  this  last 
stronghold,  and  even  offered  money  if  Pyrrhus  would  conclude  peace 
on  these  terms.  Rut  Pyrrhus,  urged  by  the  chief  Sicilians^  whom 
nothing  short  of  an  entire  evacuation  of  their  island  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  satisfy,  deolarad  that  he  could  enter  into  no  negodation 
unless  they  would  withdraw  all  their  forces  from  Sicily.  (Diodor., 
'Fragm.,'  lib.  xxii,  14.)  After  a  long  and  useleaa  siege  of  Lilybssum, 
the  kiDg  determined  to  man  his  fleet  and  make  a  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  But  his  severity  in  compeUiog  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  man 
his  vessels,  and  his  mistrust  of  them,  roused  their  discontent.  The 
two  leading  men  among  them,  Thynion  and  Sosistratus^  incurred  his 
suspicions,  and  one  of  them  was  put  to  death.  TMs  act  suddenly 
called  forth  the  hatred  of  the  Siciliims,  and  some  of  them  threw  them- 
selves again  under  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  others 
called  the  Mamertines  to  their  assistance.  Wbile  this  dangerous 
spirit  was  spreading  in  Sicily,  Pyrrhus  received  information  that  the 
Tarentines  and  Samnites  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
Rom'ans,  and  he  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  quitUng  the  island, 
and  hastened  to  Italy. 

In  bis  passage  through  the  straits  he  was  attacked  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  lost  seventy  of  his  ships,  and  he  reaohed  the  coast  of 
Italy  with  only  twelve  which  were  in  sailing  condition  (&a  276).  On 
arriving  at  Locri,  he  found  himself  in  great  difficulties,  not  being  able 
to  pay  his  soldiers.  To  satisfy  their  wants,  he  took  the  sacred 
treasures  from  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  When  the  treasures  were 
embarked,  a  storm  ause,  in  which  some  of  tiw  ships  were  lost ;  the 
others,  laden  with  the  treasures^  were  cast  back  on  the  ooaat  of  Loeri. 
Pyrthus  faneyiog  that  he  had  incurred  the  anger  of  l^e  goddess,  not 
only  restored  all  the  trsasures  to  the  temple,  but  endeavoured  to  atone 
for  his  crime  by  offiHiig  rich  saoriftces:  and  as  the  signs  appeared  to 
be  inau^piciouBy  he  put  to  death  all  those  who  had  advised  or  consented 


(Appian,  iJL  12.)    On  hk  znarbh  towards 
attacked  and  harassed  from  the  mountainous 


to  the  Baorilegjons  act 
Tarentum,  his  army  was  attack 
districts  by  numbers  of  Mamertines,  who  had  oome  over  from  Sicily 
before  him.  Pyrrhus  here  sgain  evinced  his  usual  courage.  A  huge 
barbarian  challenged  the  king  to  single  combat^  and  Pyzrhus,  thou^ 
already  wounded,  hurried  forward,  and  cut  the  man  ia  two  with  his 
sword.  This  proof  of  kis  undaunted  spirit  put  an  end  to  the  Attacks 
of  the  barbarians,  and  he  reached  Tarentum  in  Ba£et^. 

Having  here  reinforced  himseLf,  he  set  out  against  the  Romaa^  and 
pitched  nis  camp  in  Samnium.  The  Roraaas  sent  out  two  considar 
armies  under  Manius  Coriusy  who  marched  into  fiamnhim  to  meet 
Pyrrhus,  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulos,  who  took  up  his  poaitioo  in 
Lucania  (b.0.  276).  The  Ssmnitas  sent  a  oootingent  to  his  army,  but 
it  wss  small,  ss  they  bore  some  ill-will  towards  him.  Pyrrhus  sent  a 
part  of  his  urmj  to  Luosnia,  to  prevent  Leutuius  j<»ning  his  ooUaague. 
Curius  had  taken  his  poaitiony  And  fortified  himself  on  tho  hills  near 
Beneventum,  wishing  to  avoid  battle  until  the  anival  ^  LsKtulos.  It 
was  the  iatentiea  of  Pyrrhus  to  attack  the  Roman  oamp  by  aurpiise 
before  dayhieak,  but  in  order  to  reach  the  sumnait  of  die  hill  ahovo 
the  Roman  camp,  he  had  to  lead  his  aony  a  long  and  itJUfgrnng  wtjf 
tiurough  the  ioresle,  and  whea  he  dsseondsd  iipett  the  R«Biaa  camp  it 
was  broad  day^ht  Ooriaa  tumedfonnd  to  attack  th»  enemy,  who 
after  some  resistaace  took  to  flight  This  sveoess  emboldeaed  Omtus 
to  direet  his  attadk  against  the  main  army  of  the  king  im.  tho  i^ain. 
The  elephants,  frightened  and  inforialed  by  hmung  arrowa,  whioh  the 
■Boanana  showered  on  them,  put  the  king's  army  into  dssoHer,  and 
were  thus  the  cause  of  a  complete  defeat.  The  kiag*s  oamp  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Remans.  Two  elephants  were  killed  and  eight  taken ; 
Pyrrhus  hinuel^  with  only  a  fsw  hotsemen,  escaped  to  IWentom. 
He  nevertbelsni  did  not  despair,  but  sant  letien  to  several  kings, 
reques^g  them  to  supply  him  with  men  and  money.  (FansL,'i  13.) 
Antioohus  promised  to  comply  with  his  wiab,  but  AntigonuB  t^foaed. 
A  report  of  advancing  auxiliaries  for  the  king  kept  the  Romans  at  a 
diatanoe,  and  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  set  sail  for  l£|Hni8  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops.  Milo  however  was  Mt  behind,  with  the  cemaaand 
of  the  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and  his  son  Helenas. 

On  arriving  in  his  kingdom,  Pyrrhus  found  himself  unable  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  his  small  band,  and  after  some  Qalatians  had  joined 
him  he  invaded  Macedonia  in  order  to  gain  by  plunder  the  means  of 
maintaining  his  troops.  Fortune  once  more  favoured  him,  and  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Macedonia.  Thinkim; 
that  a  more  glorious  field  was  now  opening  to  him,  he  gave  up  all 
intention  of  returning  to  Italy,  and  recalled  Milo  and  his  son  Helenue. 
Antigonus,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of  Galatian  mercenaries,  was 
defeated  by  a  son  of  Pytrhus,  and  fled  firom  hia  kingdom. 

Bsfore  Pyrrhus  had  firmly  established  himself  in  Maoedonia,  bo  was 
invited  by  Cleonymus,  a  worthless  Spartan,  to  assist  him  against  tho 
king  Areus.  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  Sparta  with  a  numerous  army, 
ravaging  and  plundering  the  neighbourhood.  He  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  the  city,  but  the  united  exertions  of  the  Spartan  men  aQ<l 
women  drove  him  from  it.  At  the  same  time  King  Areus  arrived  from 
Crete,  and  auxiliaries  from  Corinth  were  on  tlieir  mansh  to  Sparta,  and 
Pyrrhus  therefore  gave  up  the  contest^  and  oontaated  himself  with 
ravaging  the  country.  Another  opportunity  for  action  bow  offered 
itself.  ArgoB  was  distracted  by  two  factions;  one  was  headed  by 
Aristeas,  who  called  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  whUe  Aristippus,  hi^ 
adversary,  sought  the  protection  of  Antigonus.  The  king  immediately 
marched  towards  Argos.  On  his  road  he  was  attacked  by  Areus,  who 
lay  in  ambush  and  out  off  the  rear  of  his  army.  Pyrrbns  left  Ptolc- 
masus  behind  to  oppose  Areus,  and  proceeded  on  his  road.  His  son 
fell  in  fierce  battle,  and  Pynhus,  turuing  back  to  avenge  his  death, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  Enalcus,  who  had  killed  his  son. 

In  the  meantime  Antigonus  had  oooupied  the  hills  near  Nauplia, 
and  Pyrrhus  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain.  The  Argives,  dreading 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  promised  that  their  city  should  not  be  hostile  to 
either  party  if  they  would  not  attack  it.  Antigonus  consented,  and 
gave  his  son  as  a  hostage  Pyrrhus  likewise  promised  to  keep  peace, 
but  gave  no  pledge  of  his  InteationA  In  the  ensuing  night  Aristeas 
opened  one  of  the  gates  to  him,  through  which  Pyrrhus  with  hi4 
Qalatians  entered,  and  took  posssssien  of  the  market-place.  Tbo 
Argivai,  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  noise,  sent  to  Antigonus,  who 
immediately  advanced  with  his  forces.  Areus  at  the  same  time  arrived 
with  a  select  body  of  Cretans  and  Spartans.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  produced  the  greatest  confu- 
sion amoDg  the  combatants.  At  daybreak,  Pyrrhus,  discovering  that 
all  the  fortified  parts  of  the  city  were  occupied  by  armed  troops,  wishtd 
to  get  out  of  Argos.  While  he  was  making  this  attempt,  assisted  by 
one  of  his  sons,  he  was  killed  by  an  old  woman,  who,  seeing  her  sou 
fighting  with  the  king,  threw  a  tile  upon  his  head  from  the  roof  of  her 
house. 

Pyrrhus  died  in  the  year  B.O.  278.  (Niebuhr, '  Hist^  of  Rome,'  iiL, 
note  928.)  All  the  ancients  agree  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals;  «nd  Hannibal  himself  declared  him  to  be  the  flrtt.  £at 
great  as  he  was  in  battie,  he  did  net  know  how  to  make  the  beet  n«e 
of  a  victory.  His  ambition  was  imther  to  aoqulte  ttaa  to  ptvservo, 
and  he  generally  soon  lost  the  advantages  which  he  bad  gained.  Jlo 
was  gratefhl  towards  his  subjects,  and  owned  that  he  was  indebted  to 
them  for  all  that  he  possessed.    As  a  man  he  stands  pre^inineat 
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among  tb^  kiiig«  of  bii;  time ;  for  while,  they  were  surrounded  by 
worthies*  flatteren^  Pyrrhus  had  friends  such  as  few  kings  posseased. 
In  his  family  ha  was  an  affectionate  father  and  husband.  A  change 
seems  to  have  tsken  place  in  his  character  from  the  time  when  he 
embarked  for  Sicily,  and  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  hiA  oooduct 
previous  to  that  event  The  death  of  Neoptolemus  was  a  mere  act  of 
self'defeiMie^  but  his  eonduct  towards  Sparta  has  left  a  stain  upon  his 
oharscter.  Pyrrhus  also  attempted  to  dlstiuguish  himself  as  an 
author  (Gio.,  ^Ad.  Fam./  iz.  25;  Plut.»  ^Pyrr./  21) ;  but  we  have  no 
meajQS  of  judging  of  his  merits  in  this  respect,  ss  no  part  of  hi;  work 
remaiqyBL  The  'Life  of  Pyrrhus'  by  Plutaroh  is  one  of  the  most 
ext^uisitsi  apecimeas  of  biography. 


Qoia  of  Pynhtts. 
British  MTMeiun.    AstMliiM.    SUvev.    TIm  head  U  probaUy  that  at  Jspitsr. 

^  PTTHA'QORAS^  the  son  of  MnesarchuSi  was  bom  about  b.o.  570, 
in  the  island  of  Samoa.  By  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  island :  his  father,  aocordiog  to 
most  acoounts,  was  not  of  pure  Greek  blood,  but  either  a  Phosnician 
or  a  Tyrrhenian  of  Lemnos  or  Imbros.  The  history  of  Pythagoras  is 
obsmireid  and  disfigured  by  a  oloud  of  fables,  through  which  we  are 
unable  to  discover  anything  beyond  the  most  general  outline  of  the 
chief  events  of  his  life  and  his  character.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros ;  aud  if  we  oould  give  credit  tQ  the 
various  other  traditions  respecting  his  masters,  he  would  appesr  to 
have  been  connected  with  almost  all  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  from 
Tbales  and  Anaximander  down  to  the  olMOure  Creophilus  and  Hermo- 
damasL  (Porphyr.,  '  De  Vit  Py thag.,'  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  viii  2.)  But 
the  information  which  he  derived  from  his  countrymen  did  not  satisfy 
his  inquisitive  mind,  and,  like  many  other  illustrious  Qreeks,  he 
travelled  into  various  countries.  He  first  visited  £gypt|  where  he 
was  introduced  to  King  Amasis  by  letters  from  Polycrates.  From 
Egypt  he  went  to  Aua,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  the  Chaldseans  and  the  Hagi :  some 
traditions  even  state  Uiat  he  visited  India  and  the  Gymnosophists. 
But  though  these  traditions  may  have  some  historical  foundation,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  his  philosophical  system  was  not  derived  from 
any  foreign  source,  or  even  materially  influenced  by  anything  that  he 
saw  and  learned  in  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  seems  to  have  ooneeived  the  plan 
which  he  afterwards  eodeavoured  to  realise;  but  finding  that  the 
tyranny  which  Polycrates  had  established  in  his  native  island  would 
be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  views,  he  set  out  in  search  of  a 
new  home.  After  having  travelled  through  several  parts  of  Greeoe, 
partly  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  opinions,  for  which  purpose  he 
perhaps  visited  Crete  and  Sparta ;  partly  to  form  useful  connections, 
as  at  Olympia  and  Delphi ;  partly  also  to  sound  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  discover  how  far  they  nught  be  disposed  to  carry  his 
designs  into  effect,  he  finally  settled  at  Croton  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
fame  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  travels  had  probably  gone  before  him 
to  the  Italian  Greeks.  The  aristooratical  party  at  .Croton,  who  were 
in  possession  of  all  the  political  power,  had  excited  discontent  among 
the  people;  and  though  still  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  position 
against  the  commonalty,  they  must  have  hailed  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
who,  being  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  com- 
manded the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  and  was  willing  to  serve  the 
oligarchs  on  oondition  that  they  would  allow  him  some  degree  of 
influence  in  their  poLtical  measures. 

From  the  moment  of  his  favourable  reception  by  the  senate  of 
Croton,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been  to  use  him  as  an  instru- 
ment for  their  own  ends,  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras  com- 
mences ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  put  his  theory  into  practice,  we  shall  attempt  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  his  philosophical  principles,  which  will  serve  to 
throw  some  light  upon  his  institution,  which  we  shall  describe  here- 
after. The  philosophic  school  of  which  Pythagoras  was  the  founder, 
is  sometimes  called  the  Italian  or  the  Doric  school.  The  latter  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  it,  not  so  much  because  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Doric  race,  or  because  its  object  was  to  establish  the  ideal  of 
a  Dorian  state  (Miiller, '  Dor.,'  iiL  9,  §  15),  but  because  it  was  neither 
connected  with  the  Ionian  nor  the  Attic  schooL  It  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  as  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  himself  never  committed  it  to  writing,  and 
that  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fantastio  dreams  and  chimeras  of 
later  Pythagoreans.    In  modem  times  great  light  has  been  thrown 


upon  the  subject  by  the  careful  examination  aud  analysis  of  the  frag- 
ments of  PhiioWus'  by  Boeckh.  ('Philolaus  des  Pytbagoreers  Lehren 
nebst  den  Bruchstucken  seines  Werkes,*  Berlin,  1819.)  Philolaus  of 
iffarentum,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  himself,  was  in  all  probability  the 
first  Pythagorean  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  his 
master,  and  his  fn^gments  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most 
genuine  source  of  information.  The  resuHa  at  which  Boeckh  arrived, 
are  on  the  whole  the  same  as  those  which  Bitter,  in  his  *  Qescbichte 
der  Pythagorischen  PhUosophie'  (Hamb.^  1826)  subsequently  reached, 
though  by  a  different  mode  of  inquiry.  Pythagoras  considered  numbers 
as  the  essence  and  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  attributed  to  them 
a  real  and  distinct  existence,  so  that  in  his  view  they  were  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  universe  was  constructed.  How  he  conceived  this 
process,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained;  but  he  was  pro- 
bably led  to  the  supposition  by  observing  that  the  periodical  occur- 
rences in  nature,  and  almost  all  inatitutions  and  religious  regulations 
and  observances  in  Greece,  were  founded  on  numerical  relations.  But 
he  ascended  still  further  to  the  principles  of  numbers  themselves; 
these  principles  he  conceived  in  the  form  of  contrasting  pairs,  such 
as  straight  and  curve,  limited  and  unlimited,  one  and  many,  odd  and 
even,  and  others.  ( Aristot,  *  Metaph. '  i.  5.)  Further,  he  traced  these 
contrasts  to  one  first  principle  ^d  element,  the  unit  (jxoyds),  which 
included  both  the  even  and  the  odd.  This  unit  he  considered  as  the 
formal  as  well  as  material  basis  of  all  thinjgs,  and  as  identical  with 
the  one  supreme  being,  or  GoA  The  decad  and  tetractys,  or  the 
quadrate,  are  likewise  described  as  perfect  numbers  and  first  principles; 
the  triad  was  called  the  number  of  the  whole,  because  it  had  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end.  Pythagoras  conceived  the  vital  process  of  the 
world  as  a  process  of  breathings  and  the  first  prinpiple  was  therefore 
likewise  a  breathing  being,  wliich  inhaled  the  infinite  atmosphere  of 
the  world  (&v€ipov  Tvfvfw),  and  thus  partook  of  its  infinity  and  became 
capable  of  developing  itself  into  a  multiplicity  of  numbers  or  things. 
The  perfect  development  of  the  original  unit  is  represented  in  our 
actual  world,  which  consists  of  small  and  larg^  wholes  in  the  greatest 
variety.  The  special  principle  of  every  single  whole  or  organisation 
is  again  a  unit,  or  a  point  separating  itself  from  the  rest ;  and  as  it 
is  a  living  germ,  it  developes  itself  by  breathing  the  ivupoy  vpfvfxa  intp 
a  distinct  body  of  peculiar  form  and  properties.  Every  abstract  idea 
was  thus  in  reality  a  number,  and  physical  objects  were  symboliad 
representations  of  numbers.  In  the  worid  which  had  thus  arisen  out  of 
a  union  between  the  even  and  odd,  ^c.^  the  Pythagoreans  dietii^uished 
five  elemental—fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  the  so-called  fifth  element 
{rh  w4fAVTov  vToixuoy),  which  was  probably  the  ether.  In  the  centre 
of  the  universe  Uiey  placed  the  central  fire  {iffTia  tqv  vayr6$,  as  it  were, 
the  altar  of  the  universe),  the  principle  of  life  in  the  world.  The 
central  fire  is  surrounded  by  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  five 
planets,  and  the  firmament,  all  of  which  were  either  gods  themselves 
or  inhabited  by  gods  inferior  to  the  supreme  God  who  ruled  the  whole. 
The  universe  was  divided,  according  to  Philolaus,  into  three  regions. 
The  first  was  the  sublunary  region,  between  ,the  earth  and  the  moon^ 
the  scene  of  change  and  passing  events,  where  beings  come  into  exist- 
ence and  perish  a^ain;  it  was  called  the  heaven  (oupayis.)  The  second 
region  was  the  region  from  the  moon  upwards  to  the  firmament,  and 
bore  the  name  of  kosmos  (^(^(r^ps).  The  third,  or  the  firmament  itself, 
called  OlympuSy  was  probably,  in  accordance  with  the  national  and 
traditional  belief  of  the  Greeks,  considered  as  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
The  heavenly  bod^  together  with  the  gods  themselves,  were  conceived 
as  performing  a  choral  dance  round  the  central  firOj  whence  the  musio 
or  the  harmonv  of  the  spheres. 

Advancing  from  the  consideration  of  the  universe  to  man,  the 
Pythagoreans  represented  the  souls  of  men  as  Ikht  particles  of  the 
universal  soul  diffused  through  the  whole  world  (Cic. '  De  Nat.  Deor./ 
L  11);  the  souls  of  tlie  gods  were  considered  as  proceeding  directly 
from  the  central  fire,  which  was  on  this  account  designated  'mother 
of  the  gods,'  while  the  souls  of  men  proceeded  from  the  sun,  which 
was  a  mere  reflex  of  the  central  fire.  The  soul  of  man  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  yovs,  ^piv*^,  and  6u/A^f :  the  two  former  were  con- 
sidered as  the  rational  half  of  the  soul,  c^nd  h&d  then:  seat  in  the 
brain ;  the  last,  or  Bvids  was  the  animal  half,  and  its  seat  wi^  in  the 
heart,     (Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  19,  80;  Plut,  'De  Plac.  Phil./  iv.  5.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  does  not  seem  to  have 
originated  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  they  describe  the  souls  of 
the  departed  as  dwelling  in  the  lower  world,  from  which  there  ws/s 
generally  no  return.  Pyihsgoras  may  have  derived  it  from  some  of 
the  mysteries,  for  he  is  said  to  have  peen  initiated  in  all  the  existing 
mysteries  both  of  Greece  and  other  countries.  He  and  his  followers 
considered  the  transmigration  of  souls  as  a  kind  of  purifying  process. 
The  souls,  previous  to  their  entering  into  human  bodies  floated  in  the 
air,  from  whence  they  were  inhaled  by  the  process  of  breathing  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  At  the  moment  of  death,  th^y  descended  into  the 
lower  world,  where  they  were  probably  supposed  to  dwell  ^  certain 
number  of  years,  after  which  tney  again  rose  into  the  i^pper  worldf 
and  floated  m  the  air,  until  they  entered  into  new  bodies.  When  by 
this  process  their  purification  had  become  complete,  the  souls  were 
raisea  to  higher  regions,  where  they  contmued  to  exists  and  to  enjoy 
the  presence  and  company  of  the  gods. 

The  Pythagoreans,  according  to  ^^^totle  C  Eth.  HagnV,!*  ^)»  '^^"^ 
the  fir^  who  detennined  anything  in  mon4  pnilosopby.    Their  elhici 
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are  of  the  loftiest  and  most  spiritual  descriptioxL  Yirtae  was  with 
iAiem  a  harmony,  unity,  and  an  endeavour  to  resemble  the  deity.  The 
whole  life  of  man  should  be  an  attempt  to  represent  on  earth  the 
beauty  and  harmony  displayed  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  The 
mind  should  have  the  body  and  the  passions  under  perfect  control ; 
the  gods  should  be  worshipped  by  simple  piuifications,  offerings,  and, 
above  all,  by  sincerity  and  purity  of  the  heart  Besides  the  works  of 
Ritter  and  Boeokh  referred  to  above,  compare  Bitter's  'History  of 
Ancient  Philosophv,'  L  p.  827,  420,  EngL  transl. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  we  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  apply  it, 
or  at  least  its  ethical  part,  to  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  show  the  one-sidedoees  of  a  yiew  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  statemeot  of  Cioero  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  Both  of 
these  authors  say  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  Greek  who  assumed 
the  title  of  philosopher,  and  that  he  compared  his  vocation  to  that  of 
a  spectator  at  the  public  games.  The  definition  implied  in  this  com- 
parison is  only  applicable  to  a  small  portion  of  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  for  he  manifestly  did'  not  consider  mere  contemplation  as 
the  sole  and  highest  object  of  man,  but  it  was  his  doctrine  that  by 
action  as  well  as  by  thought  the  individual  ss  well  as  the  state  should 
represent  in  themselves  an  image  of  the  order  and  harmony  by  which 
the  world  was  sustained  and  regulated. 

The  precise  objects  of  his  institutions  at  Croton  are  not  quite  clear, 
though  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  either  exclusively  philoso- 
phical,  religious,  or  politicaL  The  perfect  state  of  society,  such  as  he 
conceived  it^  depended  as  much  on  sound  religious  and  philosophical,  as 
on  political  principles.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  bring  about  his 
reforms  at  once  by  force  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  oode  of  laws, 
but  by  gradually  diffusing  his  enlightened  ideas.  He  seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  public  office  at  Croton,  and  perhaps  he  may  have 
dedmed  such  places  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  checked  in  his 
desigts  by  any  of  the  existing  institutions,  which  he  could  onl^  have 
overthrown  by  force.  Pythagoras  established  at  Croton  a  society  or 
an  order,  of  which  he  himself  wss  the  head,  and  which  was  to  be  the 
centre  from  whence  his  reforms  were  to  emsnate.  It  consisted  of 
three^  hundred  young  men,  selected  from  the  most  distiogmshed 
families  of  Croton  and  other  Italian  cities.  The  society  was,  as  a 
modern  historian  expresses  it»  "at  once  a  philosophical  school,  a 
religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  association."  The  earnestness 
and  honesty  with  which  Pythagoras  went  to  work  are  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  he  admitted  none  but  tlyi  ablest  men  into  his  society,  and 
that  he  bestowed  the  most  anxious  care  on  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds  and  hearts,  in  order  to  render  them  alive  to  the  highest  objects 
that  can  engage  the  human  mind,  and  to  make  them  clearly  uuder- 
stand  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  world.  The  proceedings 
of  the  society  were  transacted  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  but  perhaps 
more  on  account  of  the  religious  doctrines  there  inculcated  than  on 
account  of  either  philosophical  or  political  principles.  Religion  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  society,  and  that  lus  religious 
principles  greatly  differed  from  those  generally  received  is  clear  from  the 
tenor  of  his  system,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  censured  Homer 
and  Hesiod  for  their  profane  descriptions  of  the  gods.  (Diog.  Laert, 
YiiL  19.)  Outwardly  however  he  showed  great  respect  for  the  objects  of 
the  popular  worship — a  prudence  which,  together  with  his  dignified  and 
priestly  appearance,  wss  well  calculated  to  win  the  affections  and  the 
admiration  of  the  people,  while  the  purer  doctrines  which  he  imparted 
to  his  disciples  secured  their  most  perfect  submission.  He  instituted 
among  his  disciples  a  secret  worship,  or  mysteries,  which  are  some- 
tioaes  called  Pythsgorean  orgies,  and  the  science  of  numbers,  geometry, 
and  music;  and  even  medicine  and  gymnastics,  including  dancing, 
were  closely  connected  with  the  sacred  rites.  Women  seem  also  to 
have  been  admitted,  if  not  into  the  society,  at  least  to  some  of  the 
lessons  of  the  philosopher.    (Diog.  Laert,  viiL  21.) 

Aito  the  political  character  of  the  institution,  from  which  we  must 
derive  our  conclusions  respecting  his  political  views  in  general,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  it  wss  aristocratical,  but  in  the  original  sense  of 
the  term,  in  which  it  means  the  government  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best.  His  object  was  to  establish  a  rational  supremacy  of  minds 
enlightened  by  philosophy  and  purified  by  religion.  That  an  aristocracy 
appesred  to  him  preferable,  is  apparent  from  tiie  fact  that  he  is  said 
to  have  thovm  his  influence  into  the  scale  in  order  to  restore  this  form 
of  government  in  some  Italian  cities,  where  it  had  given  way  to 
tyranny  or  democracy.  The  three  hundred  members  of  the  society 
were  the  model  of  an  aristocratical  senate,  such  ss  he  would  perhaps 
have  wished  to  establish  in  every  republic  We  have  no  ground  for 
believing  that  they  possessed  any  legal  authority  at  Croton,  or  super- 
seded the  old  senate  of  the  Thousand,  as  Niebuhr  seems  to  think 
(*Hi6t.  of  Rome,*!,  p.  160),  for  the  Three  Hundred  included  many 
who  were  not  even  citizens  of  Croton. 

Those  who  wished  to  become  members  of  the  society  underwent  an 
examination  by  Pythagoras  himself,  who  is  said  to  have  been  skilftd  in 
Tudging  of  persons  by  their  physiognomy.  (Gellius,  L  9.)  Those  whom 
he  thought  fit  to  be  received  were  then  submitted  to  a  period  of 
regular  probation  and  discipline.  For  a  time,  at  leaat  for  two  years, 
they  were  forbidden  to  speak.  During  this  first  stage  of  their  novi- 
ciate they  bore  the  name  of  Aooustici  (hearers).  During  the  second 
period  th^  were  allowed  to  ask  questions,  and  to  make  objections  to 


what  they  heard,  as  well  ss  to  write  about  what  they  had  learnt  during- 
the  first  period.  They  were  now  called  Mathematici,  or  scholars,  for 
their  instruction  was  not  confined  to  what  we  call  mathematics,  but 
included  music  and  gymnastics.  In  the  third  stage,  when  they 
received  the  name  Physici,  they  were  admitted  to  the  last  secrets  in 
religion  ss  well  as  in  philosophy  and  politics.  Another  division  of  his. 
disciples  which  is  frequentlv  mentioned,  was  that  of  Esoteric  and 
Exoteric,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  former  of  these 
names  had  reference  to  the  three  hundred,  from  whom  no  kind  of 
knowledge  which  their  master  could  impart  was  kept  secret^  while  the 
name  Exoteric  was  either  applied  to  those  who  were  passing  through 
the  first  stages  of  their  noviciate,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  persons,  who  were  not  initiated  into  all  the 
secrets  which  the  master  had  to  unfold,  and  perhaps  received  no 
instruction  of  a  purely  religious  nature.  The  real  character  of  some 
other  dirisions  mentioned  by  the  ancients — for  instance,  Pythagorici, 
Pythagorei,  and  Pythagoristie,  or  Sebastici,  Politici,  and  Mathenoatici 
— is  matter  of  great  difficulty,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  have  been  expressive  of  gradations  similar  to  those  described 
above.  All  candidates  on  entering  upon  their  noviciate  had  to 
exchange  their  former  mode  of  life  for  one  which  was  regulated  even 
to  the  most  minute  details  by  Pythagoras  himself.  Their  diet  seems 
to  have  been  a  subject  of  hii  especial  attention,  though  the  extant 
accounts  of  the  restrictions  under  which  he  ia  said  to  have  placed 
them  are  contradictory  and  incredible.  The  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  may  however  have  led  him  to  enjoin  abstinence 
from  animal  food.  Many  of  these  regulations  respecting  the  diet  and 
the  whole  mode  of  life  of  his  disciples  had  probably  a  symbolical 
meaning,  and  were  intended  to  impress  upon  their  minds  certain 
philosophical  or  religious  principles.  In  its  external  azrangements  the 
society  of  Pythagoras  presents  some  analogy  to  the  institutions  which 
he  had  seen  in  Crete  and  Sparta.  The  members  lived  and  took  their 
meals  together,  and  the  union  and  attachment  among  them  are  said 
to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  their  relations. 
Conscientiousness  and  uprightness  in  all  the  afiOurs  of  life  were  points 
on  which  the  philosopher  laid  great  stress.  (lambL,  'De  Yit 
Pyth.,'  144.) 

The  overwhelming  influence  which  Pythagoras  and  his  order  had 
gradually  acquired  in  Croton  and  other  Italian  towns  where  branch 
institutions  of  that  at  Croton  seem  to  have  been  estoblished,  at  first 
induced  the  aristocratical  party  of  Croton  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
services  (Yaler.  Max.,  viiL  15,  Ext.  1),  but  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to 
excite  their  jealousy.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  consider  that  his 
interference  in  the  affidrs  of  the  government  must  at  all  times  have 
been  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  by  tiie  popular  party,  vre  see  at  once 
the  weak  basis  on  which  his  institution  rested,  and  one  great  shock 
was  sufficient  to  overthrow  it  This  shock  arose  out  of  a  contest 
between  the  popular  and  aristocratical  parties  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Sybaris.  Several  exiles  belonging  to  the  aristocratic  party 
had  taken  refuge  at  Croton,  and  when  the  Sybarites  required  them  to 
be  surrendered,  Pythagoras  and  his  associates  prevailed  on  the  senate 
to  reject  the  demand.  A  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  Sybsris,  b.o.  610.  The  senate  of  Croton  and  the 
Pythagoreans  seem  to  have  been  elated  by  this  victory,  and  refused  to 
share  the  spoil  and  the  conquered  land  with  the  people  (lambL,  *  De 
Yit  Pyth.,'  255),  and  it  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  the 
Pythagoreans,  with  overweening  oonfidenoe  in  their  own  strength  and 
that  of  the  aristocracy,  made  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  popular 
assembly.  Such  proceedings  however,  instead  of  intimidating  the 
people,  roused  their  indignation.  A  tumult  broke  out,  in  which  the 
house  of  Milo,  where  the  Pythagoreans  were  assembled,  was  burnt; 
many  of  them  perished  in  the  flames,  and  the  rest  saved  their  lives 
only  by  going  into  exile.  Pythagoras  himself  seems  to  have  been 
absent  from  Croton  during  this  insurrection,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  a  short  time  after  at  Metapontum  (about  b.o.  504).  Similar 
insurrections  soon  followed  in  several  other  towns  of  Italy,  where 
branches  of  the  Pythsgorean  society  had  been  established.  Some 
Pythagoreans,  such  as  Philolaus,  fled  to  Greece,  where  they  taught 
their  doctrines  and  had  considerable  influence  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato.  The  Pythagorean  system  was  revived  at  a  later  period,  and  in 
the  2nd  century  of  our  era  it  appeared  mixed  up  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Platonists.  (Krisohe,  <  De  Societotis  k  Py thagora  in  urbe 
Crotoniatarum  condites  Scope  Politico/  Gottingen,  1831.) 

Yarious  discoveries  in  mathematics,  music,  and  astronomy  are 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  the  truth 
of  these  traditions  by  historical  evidence.  We  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  repeat  the  monstrous  mass  of  fables  and  miracles 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  biographies  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Por- 
phyrins, and  lamblichus.  He  himself  may,  by  his  own  priesUy 
appearance  and  conduct,  and  by  the  secret  proceedings  of  his  society, 
have  given  rise  to  these  myths,  and  may  even  have  enoouiaged  the 
general  opinion  that  he  was  endowed  with  supernatural  powers ;  but 
on  the  whole  they  may  be  regarded  ss  symptoms  of  the  mighty 
impression  which  he  maide  on  his  contemporaries,  as  well  ss  on  subse- 
quent sges,  for  such  an  impression  is  the  most  fruitful  ^source  of 
marvellous  stories  of  every  description. 

PYTHEAS^  a  celebrated  navigator,  was  a  native  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Maasilia.    He  flourished^  according  to  some  authors,  before 
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Arifltotie ;  but  aooording  to  otben,  in  the  reign  of  PtolemaBue  Philftdel- 
phus.  Respeotlng  the  oirctiinBtanoeB  of  hui  life  nothing  ia  known. 
PolybiuSy  who  disbelieved  the  aocounta  of  hii  voyagee,  calls  him  a 
poor  man,  who  oould  not  possibly  have  undertaken  such  long  journeys 
by  land  and  yoyagea  by  sea.  (Polyb.,  'Reliq^  lib.  xxziv.,  6.)  From 
the  same  source  we  learn  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  two  voyages. 
In  the  first  he  sailed  round  the  westera  coast  of  Europe  and  through 
the  English  Channel  as  far  as  Thule,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  Iceland.  This  voyage  he  described  in  a  work  called  a  'Description 
of  the  Ocean/  where,  among  other  things,  he  stated  that  he  landed  in 
Britain  and  travelled  through  it,  as  far  as  it  was  accessible,  and  that  its 
circumference  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  stadia.  Respecting 
the  land  of  Thule,  he  said  that  there  was  neither  land,  nor  sea,  nor  air. 
but  Bomething  composed  of  all  of  them,  and  in  substance  like  that  of 
the  MoUuiCa,  in  which  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  whole  universe  were 
suspended.  This  substance,  which  he  had  seen  himself,  was,  as  he 
had  been  told,  a  connecting  link  of  the  universe,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  penetrate  into  it  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  (Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  181,  ed. 
Tauchnitz.)  This  fabulous  account  of  Thule  may  be  easily  explained ; 
and  that  he  advanced  at  least  as  far  as  Iceland  seems  to  be  clear  from 
his  statement  that  during  the  summer  solstice  in  Thule  the  sun  never 
disappeared  from  the  horizon.  (Plin., '  HIbI  Nat,'  il  75.)  He  places 
Tbule  six  days'  sail  from  Britain.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he  set 
out  on  a  second  voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  along  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  into  the  Baltic  as  far  as  a  river  which  he* 
called  Tanais,  on  the  banks  of  which  amber  was  found.  (Plin.,  'Hist. 
Nat,*  xxxviL  2.)  What  river  the  Tanais  may  have  been  is  uncertain. 
D'Anville  and  Qosselin  denied  the  second  voyage  of  Pytheas  altogether, 
though  the  words  of  Polybius  admit  of  no  doubt  that  there  was  in  his 


time  a  report  of  such  a  voyage,  probably  founded  on  the  assertion  of 
Pytheas  himself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  described  in  a  work  called 
Periodus  or  Periplus. 

The  motives  for  his  undertaking  such  long  voyages  are  entirely 
unknown,  but  it  Ib  generally  supposed  that  the  Massilians,  a  flourishing 
commercial  republic,  wiBhing  to  extend  their  mercantile  connections, 
sent  him  out  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north.  Pytheas 
also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathematician  and  an  astronomer,  and 
among  other  discoveries  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  determined  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  summer 
solstice  at  Massilia,  by  means  of  a  gnomon.  (Hipparohus  ap.  Strab., 
il  5,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchnits.) 

His  merits  have  been  differently  judged  of  by  the  andehts,  for 
while  Eratosthenes  and  others  adopted  his  statements  in  preference  to 
those  of  others,  Polybius  ('Reliq.,'  lib.  xxxiv.,  10),  and  especially 
Strabo  (in  many  passages  of  lib.  i  and  il),  treat  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  though  the  latter  does  not  despise  his  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  productions  of  the  countries  which  he  visited.  Modem  geographers 
however  have  discovered  reasons  forjudging  more  favourably  of  Pytheas, 
and  have  ascertained  that  he  is  right  in  several  points  for  which  he  is 
censured  by  Strabo. 

The  few  fragments  of  his  works  were  collected  and  edited  in  1824, 
by  Andr.  Arw.  Arwedson,  Upsala.  Compare  Briickner,  'Historia 
Keipublicsd  Massiliensium,'  Gottingen,  1826,  p.  64,  Ac. ;  'Pytheas  de 
Marseille  et  la  Geographic  de  son  Temps;  ouvrage  public  par  Jos. 
Straszewicz,  om^  de  trois  Cartes  g^ograpbiques,'  Paris,  1886  (this 
work  has  been  translated  into  German  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffinann,  Leipsig, 
1838).  See  also  Ukert^  'Bemerkungen  Uber  Pytheas,  Geographic  der 
Griechen  imd  Romer.' 
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QUA'DRIO,  FRANCESCO  SAYE'RIO,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1695.  A  native  of  Valtellina,  he  wrote  an  historical  and  descrip- 
tive work  on  his  own  country,- which  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV, — 'Dissertazioni  Critico-Storiche  intorno  alia  Rezia  di  quk 
dalle  Alpi  oggi  detU  Valtellina,'  3  vols.  4to,  Milan,  1755.  It  is  the 
best  account  which  we  have  of  that  secluded  region.  Bot  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Quadrio  is  his  general  history  of  poetry  in  all  ages  and 
countries :  'Storia  e  Ragione  d'ogni  Poesia,'  7  vols.  4to,  Bologna  and 
Milan,  1741-52,  a  laborious  work  containing  a  vast  deal  of  information 
not  found  collected  in  any  other  compilation.  The  author  treats  at 
length  of  every  branch  of  poetry,  ancient  and  modem.  He  divides 
poetry  into  melic  or  lyric,  scenic  or  dramatic,  and  ejAo  and  .didactic, 
each  subdivided  into  numerous  departments.  Under  the  head  of 
scenic  poetry,  besides  the  various  sorts  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  he  treats 
of  the  numerous  class  of  mimi  and  pantomimi,  of  the  satirical  drama, 
the  Atellanso,  the  rustic  pastoral,  maritime,  piscatoriss,  sylvestres,  and 
other  fabulse,  and  lastly  of  the  musical  drama  or  opera.  He  also 
treats  at  length  of  the  rhapsody,  the  parody,  the  burlesque  poetry  of 
various  kinds  with  which  Italian  literature  abounds,  of  dialect, 
macaronic,  and  pedantic  poetry :  he  quotes  an  immense  number  of 
writers,  many  of  whom  are  little  known ;  and  he  gives  extracts  fi'om 
them.  Quadrio*s  work,  notwithstanding  several  mistakes  and  imper- 
fections, is  a  very  useful  library  book,  and  the  composition  of  it 
occupied  the  author  a  considerable  part  of  his  life.  Quadrio  was  of 
an  infirm  and  susceptible  temper,  which  involved  him  in  sundry 
broils  and  disappointments,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sought  and 
obtained  leave  to  quit  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  assume  l£e  garb 
of  a  secular  priest  or  abb^.     He  died  at  Milan  November  21, 1756. 

QUA'GUO,  DOMENI'CO,  who  has  been  called  the  German  Cana- 
letto,  was  of  a  family  that  has  produced  several  generations  of  artists, 
and  whose  place  of  origin  was  Luino  or  Luvino,  near  the  Lake  of 
Como.  Their  ancestor,  Julio  Quaglio,  was  a  fresco-painter  of  some 
note,  who  followed  the  school  of  Tintoretto,  in  which  1^  father  is  said 
to  have  been  educated,  and  who  executed  many  altar-pieces  and  other 
works  at  Vienna,  Salzbuig,  and  Laybach.  Lorenzo  Quaglio,  who  was 
bom  at  Luino,  July  25, 1730,  accompanied  Ms  father,  Giovanni  Maris, 
to  Vienna,  where  the  latter  was  engaged  as  engineer  and  architect  in 
the  imperial  service,  and  where  Lorenzo  himsidf  was  brought  up  to 
the  latter  profession.  He  erected  the  theatre  at  Mannheim,  and  that 
at  Frankfurt,  besides  many  other  buildings,  which  are  esteemed  for 
their  superior  taste :  he  died  at  Munich,  May  7, 1804.  This  Lorenzo 
left  a  son,  named  Giovanni  Maria  (bom  1772),  who  was  a  distinguished 
architectural  and  scene  painter.  Domenico,  the  brother  of  Ix>renzo, 
who  was'himself  an  historical  painter,  had  two  sons,  Julius,  an  admi- 
rable scene-painter  at  Munich  (died  January  28, 1800),  and  an  elder 
son,  Joseph  (bom  1747,  died  at  Munich,  January  23, 1828),  who  was 
even  more  eminent  than  his  brother,  both  as  a  scene-painter  and  in 
decoration  generally.  Joseph  had  four  sons,  Angelo,  Domenico  (the 
subject  of  this  article),  Lorenzo  (bom  December  19, 1793),  and  Simon 
(born  October  23,  1795).  Angelo,  who  died  April  2, 1815,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  was  also  a  scene*painter  of  very  superior  ability. 

Domenico  Quaglio  was  bom  at  Munich,  January  1, 1786,  and  began 
at  a  very  early  age  to  manifest  a  fondness  for  architectural  painting. 


With  his  father  for  his  instraotor,  and  with  his  own  instinctive 
feeling  to  urge  him  on,  he  not  only  made  rapid  proficiency,  but 
devoted  his  leisure  to  drawing  from  the  life,  to  landscape  painting, 
and  to  etching  and  engraving.  By  the  advice  of  his  brother  Angelo 
however  he  determined  to  devote  himself  more  especially  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  With  this  view  he  made  an  architectural 
tour  to  Freising  and  other  places,  studying  their  intereating  monu- 
ments of  Gothic  architecture.  On  his  return  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Regensbuig  cathedral,  which  was  purchased  by  Maximiliati,  king  of 
Bavaria,  who  exhorted  the  artist  to  confine  himself  to  the  new  branch 
which  he  had  so  successfully  commenced.  Following  this  advice, 
which  was  seconded  by  that  of  many  other  able  judges,  Quaglio 
resigned,  in  1819,  his  situation  as  scene-painter  at  the  Munich  theatre^ 
and  thenceforth  applied  himself  solely  to  architectural  painting,  in 
which  branch  of  art  he  gradually  established  a  reputation  tliroughout 
Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  a  little  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting by  his  works  that  taste  for  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages  which  has  of  late  years  taken  root  in  Germany.  Independently 
of  their  value  as  portraits  of  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  German- 
Gtothio  architecture,  his  works  are  marked  by  striking  picturesque 
effect.  Besides  his  pictures,  which  are  very  numerous,  he  executed 
many  etchings  and  lithographic  views,  and  among  the  latter  a  series 
of  thirty  subjects,  entitled  'Denkwiirdige  Gtobaude  des  Deutdchen 
Mittelaltera.'  In  1829  he  accompanied  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  in  a  tour 
to  Italy  as  his  architectural  draughtsman.  He  died  at  Hohen- 
schwangau  (where  he  was  employed  in  restoring  and  improving  the 
castle),  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  April  9, 1837. 

*  QUAIN,  the  name  of  a  family,  three  of  whom  are  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  They  are  all  from  Mallow,  iu 
Ireland. 

*  Jones  Quain,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  anatomist,  was  brought  up 
for  the  medical  profession  and  studied  anatomy  in  Paris.  He  com- 
menced teaching  anatomy  in  London  at  the  Aldersgate-street  school  of 
medicine.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  London  University,  now  University  College,  London. 
His  Buocess  as  a  teacher  was  very  great  and  much  of  Uie  early  success 
of  the  college,  as  a  medical  school,  depended  on  the  admirable  character 
of  his  teaching.  He  suddenly  retired  from  this  prominent  and  useful 
position  in  the  year  1836,  and  has  not  since  undertaken  any  public 
appointment  Whilst  demonstrator  at  the  Aldersgate-street  school 
of  Medicine  he  brought  out  his  '  Elements  of  Anatomy,'  a  work  which 
was  decidedly  superior  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  systematic  anatomy  in  the  English  language.  It  has  been, 
since  its  publication,  the  text-book  of  English  anatomists,  and  each 
successive  edition  has  been  improved  by  the  labours  of  distinguished 
editors.  The  sixth  edition  was  published  iu  1856,  edited  by  Prufessors 
Sbarpey  and  Ellis,  and  containing  additions  by  Messrs.  Richard  Quain 
(the  brother  of  the  author).  Potter,  and  Marshall.  Dr.  Quain  trans- 
lated into  English  the  "  Manual  of  Pathology  **  of  Dr.  Martinet  This 
translation  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  enriched  with 
valuable  notes  and  additions  by  the  translator.  In  conjunction  also 
with  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  Dr.  Quain  published  a  series  of  'Anatomical 
Plates,'  illustrative  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.    Although 
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the  labonn  of  Dr.  Quaio,  m  an  anatomiat,  extended  over  to  few  yeora 
he  has  produced  a  lasting  iDipresaion  upon  the  teaching  and  cultivation 
of  anatomy  in  this  couutry. 

*RiOHABD  QuAiN,  youuger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  eminent 
as  an  anatomist  and  surgeon.  He  was  educated  under  the  direction 
of  hie  brother,  imd  on  the  appointmeut  of  the  latter  aa  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  University  College,  he  was  made 
demonstrator.  On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jones  Quain  from  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  physiology*  Dr.  Sharpey  waa  appaioted  professor  of 
physiology  and  Mr.  Richard  Quain  professor  of  anatomy.  This 
appointment  he  held  for  many  years.  Duriog  this  period  he  published 
one  of  the  most  yaluable  contributionB  that  the  science  of  anatomy 
has  made  to  surgery  during  the  present  century.  This  work,  which 
was  entitled  the  anatomy  of  the  'Arteries  of  the  Human  Body,' 
gave  the  result  of  the  measurement  and  anatomical  examination 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  dissected  bodies,  and  contsins  an  accurate 
account  and  representation  of  the  relative  anatomy  of  every  artery  in 
the  human  body.  Such  a  labour  had  been  attempted  by  Scarpa, 
Haller,  and  Tiedemann,  but  in  point  of  minuteness,  accuracy,  and 
beauty  of  illustration  Mr.  Quain'e  work  ia  superior  to  all  that  had 
gone  before  it.  The  drawings  for  this  work  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Maclise.  Mr.  Quain  has  published  many  papers  on  surgical 
subjects  in  the  'Transactions  oftheMedico-Chirurgical  Society'  and  in 
the  medical  periodicals.  He  1  s  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUoge  of  Surgeons  of  England.  On  resigning 
the  chair  of  anatomy  to  Mr.  Ellis  he  was  made  professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  at  the  University  College  Hospital,  of  which  institution  he  is 
one  of  the  surgeons. 

*  Richard  Qdaik,  M.D.,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  waa  educated 
at  the  University  College  and  graduated  at  the  London  University 
with  honoux's.  He  was  for  maoy  years  house  physician  at  the 
University  College  Hospital,  and  is  now  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton..  He  has  invented  a  useful 
instrument  for  measuring  the  movements  of  the  chest  in  respiration, 
called  the  Stethometer,  and  ia  the  author  of  a  valuable  paper  on 
'Fatty  Diseases  of  the  Heart,*  published  in  the  '  Transaotiona*  of  the 
Hedico-Chirurgical  Society. 

QUAINI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  in  1611  at  Bologna,  and  under 
Agostino  Mitelli  acquired  great  skill  in  painting  architectural  views. 
The  public  edifices  at  Bologna  contain  several  of  his  works,  the  most 
admired  of  which  are  the  representations  of  ornamental  architecture 
in  the  Sala  Famese  in  the  Palaz7X>  Publico.     He  died  in  1680. 

QUAINI,  LODOVICO,  the  son  of  Francesco,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
hi  1648.  After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  a  know- 
ledge of  perspective  from  hia  father,  he  became  a  disciple  first  of 
Guercino,  and  afterwards  of  his  relation  Carlo  Cignani,  in  whose  school 
he  was  contemporary  with  Marc  Antonio  Franceschini  His  improve- 
ment was  so  great  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  employed,  as  well  as 
Francescbini,  to  assist  Cignani  in  the  execution  of  some  of  his  great 
works.  Their  method  of  handling  and  colouring  was  so  similar,  that 
it  was  difiBcult  to  determine  what  part  of  any  work  was  executed  by 
either  of  them.  In  Cignani's  principal  works  however  It  seems  that 
Quaini  painted  the  landscape,  the  architecture,  and  other  ornaments, 
and  Franceschini  the  figures.  After  Cigoani's  death  the  two  artists 
continued  to  work  together.  They  were  employed  at  Bologna,  Modena, 
Piacenza,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  they  painted  the  cartoons  for  a 
cupola  in  St,  Peter^s,  which  has  since  been  executed  in  mosaia 

Quaini  also  painted  many  historical  subjects  from  his  own  compo- 
utioDS,  which  were  entirely  finished  by  himselt  In  the  church  of  St 
Joseph  at  Bologna  there  is  a  picture  of  the  '  Visitation;'  in  La  Carit^ 
the  dead  Christ  supported  by  the  Yii^n ;  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  the  principal  altar-piece  is  by  Quaini — it  represents  that  saint 
in  prison  visited  by  the  Virgin  and  an  angel,  and  is  favourably  spoken 
of  by  Lanzi.    He  died  in  1717,  aged  seventy-four. 

QUARENGHI,  IL  CAV.  GlACOMO,  waa  bom  at  Bergamo,  Sep- 
tember 20, 1744.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  being  painters,  he  was  destined  for  the  same  profession. 
When  sufficiently  advanced  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mengs,  and  afterwsrds  of  Stefano  Pozzi ; 
but  he  subsequently  abandoned  painting  for  architecture,  for  his 
attainments  in  which  he  appeal's  io  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  his 
own  application  and  love  of  the  study.  According  to  the  biographical 
memoir  by  his  son  Giulio,  prefixed  to  the  folio  volume  of  his  designs 
(entitled '  Fabbriche  e  Disegni,' &c.,  Milano,  1821),  he  soon  became 
known  in  his  profession,  and  obtained  many  commissions  while  he 
continued  at  Rome,  but  none  of  them  are  further  specified;  neither  is 
the  precise  time  stated  when  be  left  Italy  for  Si  Petersburg,  whither 
he  bad  been  expressly  invited  by  the  Empresa  Catharine  II.  Though 
Quarenghi  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  in  Russia,  his  published 
designs  afford  little  evidence  of  superior  taste  or  ability,  or  even  of 
novelty  in  invention.  Judged  from  them,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  mannerist,  and  to  have  bestowed  very  little  study  on  his  details, 
which  are  meagre,  poor,  and  monotonous.  In  comparison  with  many 
of  his  countrymen  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  pure  in  his  style  of 
composition,  but  his  merits  are  little  more  than  negative :  if  there  is 
nothing  glaringly  offensive  in  his  productions,  neither  are  they  stamped 
by  any  particular  beauties  and  merits.  The  grandeur  of  his  buildings 
consists  chiefly  in  their  size,  and  in  their  being  kept  in  bold  masses ; 


but  if  not  broken  upi  neither  are  they  finished.  The^  have  insulated 
columns  and  ample  prostyles,  porticoes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  but  fre- 
quently attached  to  buildings  which  are  in  other  respects  mere  bare 
walls  with  holes  in  them  for  windows.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  the  Theatre  of  the  Hermitage ;  the  manage,  or  riding-houae*  of  the 
imperial  guards  in  the  Isaac's  Place  at  St  Petersburg;  the  convent  of 
Demoiselles  Nobles ;  Prince  Gagarin's  palace ;  and  the  triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  designed  by  Quarenghi,  but  not 
executed  in  atone  till  after  his  death.  The  time  of  his  return  to  Italy 
is  not  stated :  he  died  in  1817. 

QUARLES,  FRANCIS,  waa  bom  in  1592  of  a  good  family  in  Essex, 
and  educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln's  Inn.  Before 
the  Irish  rebellion  in  1641  he  was  Ushei^s  secretary,  but  at  that  time 
he  was  forced  to  fly  to  England,  where  he  met  with  persecution  from 
the  parliamentary  party  for  his  attachment  to  King  Charlee.  Among 
other  things  they  plundered  him  of  his  books,  which  is  reported  to 
have  hastened  lua  death,  which  occurred  on  September  8,  1644. 
Quarles  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom  one  ioherited  somewhat  of 
his  father's  poetical  genius,  shared  the  royal  fortunes,  and  died  of  the 
plague  in  1665. 

The  works  of  Quarles  are  now  neglected,  with  one  exception,  that 
of  his  '  Emblems,'  which  have  been  nfany  times  reprinted,  and  are 
sought  after  by  some  for  their  quaintness,  by  others  for  their  piety. 
His  other  works  are  fifteen  at  feast  in  number,  many  of  them  on 
scriptural  subjects. 

llie  quaint  conceits  of  the  divines  who  lived  after  the  Reformation 
found  in  Quarles*s  writings  their  poetical  vehicle.  There  is  much  fine 
feeling,  sincerity,  and  humility  shown  in  many  of  his  compositions ; 
but  these  qualitiea  do  not  make  up  poetry  unless  accompanied  by  a 
creative  power,  which  is  not  very  traceable  in  Quarles. 

QUATREMfiRE  DE  QUINCY,  ANTOINE  CHRTSOSTOME,  a 
celebrated  French  archseologist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  October  28, 1755. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  revolution  he  had  made  himself  known 
by  his  researches  on  ancient  art;  a  memoir  on  Egyptian  architecture 
was  crowned  by  the  Academy  in  1785,  and  in  1786  he  oommeaoed 
his  *  Dictionnaire  d* Architecture,'  which  he  did  not  complete  till  more 
than  forty  years  later  (1828).  In  1790  he  published  'Considera- 
tions sur  I'Art  dn  Dessin  en  France.'  But  his  political  opinions 
having  led  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1790,  he  at  once  took  his  place  among  the  party  known  as  consti- 
tutional monarchists.  He  in  consequence  became  obnoxious  to  the 
revolutionists,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  thirteen  months.  On  his  release  he  appeara 
to  have  continued  to  act  with  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  ailkir  of  the  18th  Venddmiairs  (October  5, 
1795)  he  took  part  against  the  Convention,  and  was  in  consequence 
tried  '*  par  contumace"  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  he  mani^ed  to 
secrete  himself.  When  power  had  fallen  into  new  hands  he  again 
emerged,  and  was  in  1797  elected  to  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  But  true  to  his  royalist  pnoeiplee, 
he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Directory,  and  in  consequence  waa 
one  of  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  19th  Fructidor  (5th  September 
1797)  of  those  condemned,  without  trial,  to  deportation  to  Cayenne ; 
but  he  was  again  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape.  After  Bona- 
parte had  secured  his  position,  M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  was  nermitted 
to  return  to  Paris,  and  even  we  believe  obtained  some  ofiBoiu  appoint- 
ment; but  he  appears  to  have  thought  it  most  prudent  to  quietly 
prosecute  hia  literary  and  artistic  studies.  On  the  Bourbon  restoration 
his  sufferings  for  monarchy  were  amply  recompensed.  He  was  named 
in  1815  by  Louis  XVIII.,  intendant-g^n^ral  des  Arts  et  dee  Monumens 
Publics,  censeur  royal,  and  Membre  du  Conseil  d'Instruction.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  vras 
appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  At 
one  time  he  seemed  disposed  to  renew  his  political  life,  procuring 
himself  in  1820  to  be  elected  member  for  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
but  he  retired  to  his  literary  pursuits  at  the  close  of  the  aession  of 
1822.  He  survived  till  December  28th,  1849,  but  he  had  for  some 
years  outlived  his  faculties. 

From  the  restoration,  partly  on  account  of  his  position  aa  director- 
general  of  public  monumenta  and  secretaiy  of  the  Academy,  and 
partly  from  his  great  literary  activity,  M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quiocy 
occupied  a  prominent  and  influential  place  among  the  French  writers 
on  the  history  and  theory  of  art.  He  outlived  however  his  reputation 
aa  an  archssologist,  for  his  learning  was  but  shallow  aa  compared  with 
later  scholars,  especially  those  of  Germany ;  and  aa  a  writer  on  the 
principles  of  art,  he  was  specious  rather  than  profound.  Yet  his  works 
contain  much  valuable  matter,  and  his  speculations  are  mostly  inte- 
resting, hotvever  unsatisfactory.  The  following,  in  addition  to  thosd 
already  named,  are  his  principal  works:— 'Lettres  Addressees  k  3L 
Canova  sur  les  Marbres  d'Elgin,'  8vo,  Rome,  1818;  '  De  la  Nattue,  du 
But,  et  des  Moyeus  de  Tlmitation  dans  les  Beaux  Arts,'  8vo,  1823---the 
most  original  and  the  most  satisfactory  of  his  speculative  works; 
Lives  of  Raffaelle  (1824),  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Architects  (18S0), 
of  CSanova  (1834),  and  of  Michel  Acgelo  (1835);  'Monumena  et 
Ouvrages  d'Art  Antiques  restituds  d'aprte  lea  Descriptions  des 
Ecrivains  Qreos  et  Latins,'.  2  tom.  4to,  Paris,  1826-29;  'Sur  la  Statue 
antique  de  Venus  ddcouverte  dans  I'lsle  de  Milo  eo  1820;'  and 
'  Essai  sur  I'lddal,'  1887.    He  also  wrote  several  pamphlets,  diaooursei^ 
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and  papers,  M  well  as  a  great  many  diteertatioDe,  in  the  'Magasin 
Dncyolopddique '  of  Hillin,  «nd  varsoue  lirea  in  tbe  'Biographie 
Universelle/  besides  numerons '  dloges'  read  by  him  at  the  Academy : 
of  these  labt  he  published  a  selection,  of  little  value  or  interest,  in  two 
bulky  volumes,  entitled  *  Becueil  de  Notioes  Historiquea  lu^s  dans  les 
Stances  Publiques  de  TAoad^mie  Royale  des  Beaux- Arts  k  I'lnstitut/ 
8vo,  Parw,  1824 -87.  Two  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
£nglish— '  The  Destruction  of  the  Works  of  Art,  and  the  Use  to 
which  they  are  applied,  considered  with  regard  to  their  Influence  on 
tlie  Genius  and  Taste  of  Artists,  and  tbe  Sentiments  of  Amateurs/  by 
Henry  Thomson,  12mQ,  1821;  and  the  'Essay  on  Imitation  In  the 
Fine  Arts,'  by  J.  C.  Kent,  Svo,  1887. 

Two  other  writers  of  the  same  name  have  attained  some  distinction. 
Denis  Bjuinabd  QuATRXuftRE  Disjohtal  (bom  1750),  as  a  naturalist; 
and  KTittNNK  Marc  QuATREMkRis  Djs  Quinct  (bom  1782  died  1857), 
as  a  writer  on  the  bbtory,  laufru;ij;e,  and  literature  of  Egypt. 

QUKIU'KI,  A'NGELO  MARI'A,  CARDINAL,  was  born  at  Venice, 
of  an  illustrious  patrician  family,  in  1680.  He  studied  first  at  Brescia 
under  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Benedictine 
order.  Havicg  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
lublical  leai-ning,  he  was  made  instruotor  of  the  novices,  for  whom  he 
wrote  a  dissertation,  *  De  Mosaicsa  Historiee  Prsestantia.'  He  aftei^ 
wards  travelled  during  four  years  in  fVance,  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  those  oountries.  In  his  '  Commentaiii  de  Rebus  ad  se  perti- 
nentibus,*  he  gives  some  account  of  what  he  saw,  and  the  conversations 
he  bad  with  many  learned  men.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  published 
several  works  on  iiturgio  antiquities  : — 1,  '  Vetus  Officium  Quadragesi- 
male  Grseciss  Orthodoza ; '  a,  '  Diatribes  ad  priorem  partem  veteris 
0£Scii; '  St*D9  Ecclesiaaticorum  Officiorum  apud  Grsecos  Antiquitate;' 
4,  *  De  Hymnis  Quadragesimalibus  Grascorum ; '  5,  '  De  Aliis  Canticis 
Qundragesimalibus.'  In  the  year  1721  Querini  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Corfu  ;  and  he  illustrated  the  antiquities  and  history  of  that  island 
in  his  *  Mmordia  Corcyrss '  and  other  works.  In  1728  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  tee  of  iirescisy  and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Brescia  that  he  wrote  his  literaxy  history  of  Brescia,  'Specimen 
Brixian»  LitteratursB  quo  post  Typographiss  Incunabula  florebat,* 
1739.  He  also  published  the  Lives  of  Paul  II.  and  Paul  IIL,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  clear  the  memory  of  that  pope 
from  the  charges  of  Platina  and  other  historians  [Paul  II.,  Pope] ;  and 
Jie  edited  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole.  His 
other  works  consist  of  dissertations  upon  literary  subjects,  both  sacred 
and  profime^  and  of  numerous  epistles,  chiefly  in  Latin.  Cardinal 
Querini  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of 
tiie  Roman  Church  in  the  18th  oentuxy.  Spotless  in  his  morals, 
modest  and  simple  in  his  habits,  generous,  meek,  and  charitable,  he 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  men  of  all  countries  and  opinions.  Frederic 
the  Great  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  flatteriug  terms.  Voltaire  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  tragedy  of  '  Semiramis '  and  other  works.  Querini 
laboored  particularly  to  improve  the  town  of  Brescia,  of  which  he  was 
bishop :  he  completed  the  structure  of  its  handsome  cathedral,  founded 
a  clenoal  coUtge,  a  house  for  female  instruction  in  the  Val  (lamonica, 
and,  lastly,  he  established  the  public  library  of  Brescia.  He  died  on 
Januarv  6, 1755. 

QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGAS,  FRANCISCO  GOMEZ  DE;  an  eminent 
Spanish  satirist  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  September  1580.  His  father, 
Pedro  Gomez  de  Quevedo^  had  been  secretary  to  the  Empress  Mary, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  same  situation  to  Queen  Anne,  wife  of 
Philip  IL  His  mother,  Dofia  Maria  de  Santibaiiez,  was  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  queen.  Both  were  of  noble  family, and  descended 
from  ancient  landed  proprietors  in  the  Valle  de  Toranzo.  His  father 
having  died  when  he  was  a  child,  Quevedo  was  brought  up  in  the 
rojal  palace  by  his  mother.  He  was  Sent  early  to  the  University  of 
Alcal^  where  he  made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he  took  his 
(degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Grown  weary  of 
theology,  Quevedo  applied  himeelf  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  civil 
and  canon  law,  medicine^  and  natural  history ;  the  learned  laaguages, 
and  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  were  also  in  the  number  of  his 
acquirements.  He  appean  to  have  injured  his  sight  by  constant 
rex  ding,  and  he  was  ever  sfter  incapable  of  distingtusbmg  any  object 
at  the  distance  of  three  paces  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  But  neither 
this  deformity  nor  the  crooked  Isgs  which  he  received  from  nature 
deterred  him  from  mixing  iu  fashionable  society,  and  beiog  considered 
a  very  accomplished  cavalier.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  gallant 
towards  the  fair  sei,  but  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  honour  and  that 
of  his  friends;  he  could  wield  all  weapons  of  defence  with  singular 
dexttrrity ;  and  as  he  was  endowed  with  muoh  streogth  and  courage, 
he  remained  victorious  in  several  encounters.  In  one  instance  how- 
ever his  antagonist^  who  was  a  man  of  qualitv,  having  been  sevwely 
wounded,  Quevedo  was  compelled  to  quit  the  court  and  repair  to 
Xaples,  where  he  was  kindly  reoeived  by  the  Spanish  envoy  Don  Pedro 
Giron,  duko  of  Osuna,  who  not  only  retained  him  in  his  service,  but 
procured  his  pardon  at  Madrid.  Whilst  at  Kaplea,  Quevedo  executed 
some  very  important  oommiaaions  with  whioh  he  was  entrusted  by  the 
viceroy.  He  crossed  the  sea  seven  times  to  Madrid,  and  went  also  to 
Rome  on  a  secret  mission.  It  is  even  raid  that  he  was  concerned  in 
Uie  celebrated  Bedmar  oonspiracy  at  Ytuice,  which  city  he  entered 


disguised  as  a  bepigar.  On  tbe  &11  of  his  patron,  who  wm  reoalled  to 
Madrid,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  ended  his  days,  Quevedo 
returned  to  court;  but  scaroely  had  he  arrived  there  when  he  was 
himself  arrested,  and  confiued  to  his  country  seat»  la  Torre  de  Juan 
Abad,  upon  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  certain  libels  on  the 
governmeut.  After  tihree  years  of  close  oonflnement,  Quevedo*s  papers 
having  been  examined,  and  his  innocence  proved,  he  was  allowed  to 
revisit  the  court ;  but,  tutored  by  experience,  he  refused  many  import- 
ant offices  that  were  offered  to  Mm,  and  oontmued  to  lead  a  country 
life  wholly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  It  is  probable  that  at  this 
period  he  wrote  the  poems  which  appeared  afterwards  under  the 
feigned  name  of  El  Bachiller  la  Torre.  He  soon  after  wrote  his 
'  PoUtica  de  Dios  y  Govierno  de  Christo,*  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  snd  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
at  Barcelona  in  1629,  Svo.  Quevedo  was  upwards  of  fifty  yean  of 
a^e  when  be  married ;  but  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
did  not  live  long.  This  induced  him  to  revisit  Madrid,  where  in  1641 
he  was  again  arrested  on  the  charge  of  libel,  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years.  At  last  Quevedo  haviog 
appealed  for  justice  to  the  Conde  Duque  de  Olivares,  the  all-powerftU 
minister  and  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  his  case  was  for  the  first  time 
investigated,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  libellous  publication 
attributed  to  him  was  the  production  of  an  obscure  monk.  He  was 
consequently  released,  and  allowed  to  retire  to  bis  oountry-soat ;  but 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune,  which  had  been 
sequestrated  during  his  confinomenti  and  a  chronic  disease  contracted 
in  his  prison,  shortened  his  days,  and  he  died  some  time  after,  in  the 
neighbouriog  town  of  Villanueva  de  los  Infantes,  on  the  8th  of  Sept. 
1646,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Quevedo  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age;  and, 
vrith  the  exception  of  Cervantes,  no  Spanish  author  has  ever  displayed 
more  originality  in  his  writmgs.  He  excelled  equally  in  verse  and 
prose.  "  His  heroic  pieces,"  says  Nicolas  Antonio  (•  Bib.  Nov.,'  vol.  i 
p.  460),  "have  great  force  and  sublimity ;  his  lyrics,  great  beauty  and 
sweetness;  and  his  humorous  pieces,  a  oertaiu  easy  air,  pleasantry, 
and  ingenuity  of  turn  which  is  really  delightful  to  the  reader.**  He 
appears  as  the  rival  of  Gongora  in  numerous  comio  'letrillas'  and 
romances  in  the  old  national  style.  But  it  is  as  a  prose  writer  that 
Quevedo  has  acquired  fame  out  of  his  own  country.  His  prose  writ- 
ings are  of  two  sorts,  serious  and  comic :  the  first  consist  of  pieces 
vmtten  npon  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  the  latter  are  satirical  and 
full  of  wit  and  humour;  the  atvle  however  in  which  they  are  written 
is  at  times  so  quaint  as  to  be  almost  uniotelligible  to  strangers.  They 
were  nevertheless  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Europe. 
His  'Suelios/  or  'Visions,'  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity.  They 
oonsist  of  various  visions  of  the  other  wotld,  in  which  the  author  sees 
the  end  of  earthly  vanities,  and  the  punishment  that  awaits  crime. 
Great  knowledge  of  human  natura  is  displayed  in  them ;  and  sur- 
prising wit  and  humour.  Shortly  after  theur  first  appearance  (Madrid 
1649)  they  were  translated  into  German  by  Mosoberoscb.  They  were 
subsequently  put  into  English  by  Sir  Roger  TEstrange  (Svo,  Lend., 
1668),  and  were  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that  in  1715  there 
appeared  an  eleventh  edition  of  them.  A  new  translation  of  them 
was  published  by  Pineda  (Svo,  Lend.,  1784).  Lastly  an  edition  in 
three  volumes  small  Svo  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  17D8,  con- 
tainiug  the  following  works  by  Quevedo,  besides  his  *  Visions:' — 
'The  curious  History  of  the  Might  Adventure;*  'The  Life  of  Paul 
the  Spanish  Sharper;'  'Fortune  in  her  Wits;*  'Proclamations  by 
A 11- Father  ^ime,  a.  treatise  of  all  things  whatsoever,  past,  present^ 
and  to  come.'  Letters  on  several  occasions,  &c.  The  first  edition  of 
the  collected  works  of  Quevedo  appeared  at  Madrid  in  2  voia  4to, 
1649*64.  They  have  since  been  repeatedly  reprinted  both  in  and  out 
of  Spain.  A  princely  edition,  with  mauy  important  additions,  wad 
published  at  Madrid  by  Harra,  in  6  vols.,  Isrge  quarto,  1772;  but  the 
best  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Sancho,  in  11  vols.  Svo  (Mad.,  1700-94), 
as  it  contains  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  preceding 
ones.  Several  detached  pieces  by  Quevedo,  till  then  inWited,  were 
published  about  the  close  of  the  last  ceutury,  iu  the  first,  third,  sixth, 
and  fifteenth  volumes  of  the  collection  entitled  '  Semauario  Erudito ; ' 
a  few  also  of  his  fugitive  poems  may  be  found  in  the  '  Pamasso 
Espafiol."  Quevedo  wrote  several  dramas  and  some  historical  works, 
but  these  have  been  lost  to  literature.  Indeed  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  possess  in  print  but  a  small  portion  of  Quevedo's 
writings,  since  his  friend  Antonio  de  Tarsia,  who  wrote  his  life  (Mad., 
1663),  informs  us  that  "not  a  twentieth  part  of  Quevedo's  writings 
had  then  escaped  destruction." 

QUIK'TUS  was  the  son  of  Macrianus,  an  officer  of  distinction  in 
the  service  of  Valeriaous.  When  that  emperor  was  defeated  and  taken 
nrisoner  by  the  Persians  (a.d.  260),  the  soldiers  offered  the  empire  to 
Macrianus  the  elder,  who  refused  it  on  account  of  his  age,  bat 
accepted  it  for  his  two  sons,  Macrianus  the  younger  and  Quietus.  In 
the  meantime  Galienus,  the  son  of  Valerianus,  Imd  been  proclaimed 
Augustus  at  Rome ;  but  his  authority  was  not  acknowledged  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  and  numerous  usurpers  arose  in  the  yarious  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  who  have  been  styled  "the  thirty  tyrants.'^ 
Aureolus,  one  of  these,  attacked  the  two  Macriani,  father  and  son,  on 
their  march  through  Thrace,  defeated  them,  and  put  them  to  death. 
Quietus,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  appears  to  have  remained  behind  ill 
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Asia.  Being  seized  by  Odenatas,  prince  of  Palmyra,  who  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  East,  he  was  put  to  death. 
(Trebelliua  FoUio,  Trifiinta  Tyranni,  in  HUtoria  Augusta,) 


Coin  of  Quietni. 
British  Miiscum.    Actual  size. 

QUIN,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
24th  of  February  1693.  His  ancestors  were  of  an  ancient  English 
family,  but  his  father  had  been  settled  in  Dublin,  and  his  grand- 
^Either,  Mark  Quin,  was  lord-mayor  of  Dublin  in  1676.  There  is  no 
account  of  his  mother  in  any  of  his  biographies ;  and  in  1710,  when  his 
father  died,  James  Quin  was  unable  to  prove  his  legitimacy.  He  was 
intended  for  the  bar,  and  was  educated  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Jones  of  that 
city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  England,  and  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  but  finding  his  means  after  his  father's  death  inade- 
quate to  his  support,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  for  which 
profession  he  possessed  many  important  qualifications,  an  expressive 
countenance,  a  majestic  figure,  a  powerful  eye,  and  a  clear,  ^1,  and 
melodious  voice.  He  was  introduced  by  Ryan,  the  actor,  to  the 
managers  of  Drury-Lane  theatre,  and  engaged,  in  1717,  to  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter.  A  tavern  brawl,  connected  with 
an  intrigue,  involved  him  in  law  proceedings,  and  he  was  compelled 
for  a  short  time  to  retire  to  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
made  some  sensation  in  the  part  of  Bajazet,  at  Covent-Garden ;  and 
in  1720  made  bis  first  great  hit  in  the  character  of  FaUtaff.  He  was 
considered  at  the  head  of  his  profession  tOl  Garrick  made  his  appear- 
ance, of  whom  he  at  first  spoke  contemptuously. 

In  1746  these  two  great  rivals  peiformed  together  in  the  'Fair 
Penitent,'  and  in  1748  Quin  retired  from  the  stage,  but  annually  per- 
formed Falstaff  for  the  benefit  of  his  old  friend  Ryan,  till  the  year 
1754,  when,  having  lost  two  of  his  front  teeth,  he  declined  appearing, 
declaring  that  he  **  would  whistle  FalstafiF  for  no  man."  Quin  died 
at  Bath,  on  the  21st  of  January  1766.  He  was  a  master  of  elocution, 
and  was  engaged  in  that  capacity  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
instruct  his  son  Prince  George,  afterwards  George  III.  Quin*B  excla- 
mation of  "  I  taught  the  boy  to  speak,"  on  bearing  his  majesty  deliver 
his  first  speech  from  the  throne,  has  been  quoted  more  frequently 
than  any  of  his  jokes,  although  both  for  number  and  humour  they 
would  of  themselves  form  a  capital  jest-book.  He  was  a  great  epicure, 
and  his  manners  were  sometimes  coarse  and  overbet^ng;  but  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  he  released  Thomson,  the  author  of 
the  '  Seasons,*  from  a  spunging-house  by  paying  the  debt  and  costs 
for  which  the  poet  was  incarcerated,  without  having  had  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

QUINAULT,  PHILIPPE,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1635.  He  studied 
the  law,  and  afterwards  followed  it  as  a  profession  for  a  time,  but 
owing  to  his  inclination  to  poetry,  he  neglected  it,  and  began  to  write 
for  Uie  stage.  He  wrote  several  tragedies  and  comedies  for  the 
Th^4tre  Fran9ais,  which  are  now  forgotten.  About  1673  he  began 
writing  plays  for  the  Grand  Opera,  which  his  friend  Lulli  set  to  music 
[LuLLi];  and  it  is  on  this  kind  of  composition,  which  partakes 
strongly  of  the  lyric,  that  Quinault's  reputation  as  a  poet  was  estab- 
lished. He  is  considered  the  first  writer  of  French  operas;  the 
attempts  made  before  his  time  by  Perrin  were  below  mediocrity. 
A.  W.  Schlegel  observes  that  Quinault's  lyric  tragedies  are  in  manner 
and  style  of  composition,  light,  animated,  and  fantastic,  preferable  to 
that  of  the  great  Italian  melodramatist  Metastasio.  The  opera  of 
'  Armide '  is  considered  Quinault's  master-piece.  Louis  XIV.  bestowed 
on  Quinault  the  order  of  St  Michael,  with  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  and 
the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  numbered  him  among  t^eir  members.    At  LuUi's  death,  in 

1687,  Quinault  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  he  died  November  26, 

1688,  leaving  a  considerable  fortune  amon^  his  daughters.  All  his 
dramas  have  been  collected  and  published:  'Le  Th^tre  de  M. 
Quinault,  contenant  ses  Tragedies,  Combes,  et  Op^ra,  Edition  aug- 
ments de  sa  Vie,  et  d'une  dissertation  sur  sea  Ouvrages  et  sur 
rOrigine  de  TOp^ra,'  5  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1715. 

QUINCTILIA'NUS,  MARCUS  FA'BIUS,  is  said  by  Jerome 
C  Chron.  Euseb.')  to  have  been  a  native  of  Calagurris  (Calahorra),  a 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  and  to  have  been  brought  to 
Rome  by  Galba,  on  the  death  of  Nero,  A-D.  68.  There  is  however 
safficient  evidence  in  the  works  of  Quinctilian  to  prove  that  he  was 
educated  if  not  bom  at  Rome ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
Uved  at  Rome  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  59.  He  describes  himself  as  an 
adolescentulus  {*  Orat  Inst,  v.  7,  p.  271,  ed.  Bipont)  and  juvenis 
('  Id.,'  X.  1,  p.  212)  when  he  heard  Domitius  Afer^  who  died,  according 
to  Tacitus  (*^Ann.,'  xiv.  59),  in  that  year.  Dodwell,  in  his  '  Annale 
Quintilianei,'  maintains  that  Quinctilian  was  bom  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  A.B.  42,  and  accounts  for  the 


statement  of  Jerome  by  supposing  that  Quinctilian  accompanied  Galba 
to  Spain,  and  returned  with  him  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Nero.  That 
Quinctilian  was  not  bom  in  Spain  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Martial, 
who  was  himself  a  native  of  Spain,  and  speaks  of  most  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  were  in  any  way  eminent,  never  mentions  Quinctilian 
as  such ;  in  addition  to  which,  Quinctilian  himself  speaks  of  his  father 
as  if  he  had  been  an  orator  at  Rome  ('Inst  Orat,'  ix.  3,  p.  169).  It 
is  thought  by  some  writers  that  M  Seneca  alludes  either  to  the  father 
or  grandfather  of  Quinctilian,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  '  Controversiss ' 
(•  Prsef.,'  p.  827,  ed.  Bipont). 

Jerome  says  (loo.  cit)  that  Quinctilian  was  the  first  rhetorician 
who  received  a  salary  from  the  fiscus,  which  must  have  been  first  given 
him  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  (Suet,  *  Vesp.,*  18.)  He  practised  as 
an  advocate  with  great  reputation  ('Orat  Inst,'  IL  12,  p.  114),  and  also 
taught  rhetoric  for  twenty  years  {*  Id.,'  Prssf.  in  lib.  i),  to  both  of 
which  occupations  Martial  alludes  in  an  epigram  (iL  90)  addressed  to 
him.  After  retiring  from  his  profession,  ho  was  entrusted  by  Domi- 
tian  with  the  education  of  the  nepotes  of  his  sister  ('  Inst  Orat,'  Prsf. 
in  lib.  iv.,  p.  210),  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  his  great  work  on 
the  education  of  an  orator.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  of  his  death ; 
Dodwell  supposes  that  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  that  this  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  the  consular  orna- 
ments, which  we  know  were  granted  to  him  at  some  period  of  his  life. 
(Ausonius,  <  Grat  Actio,' p.  290,  ed.  Bipont)  Juvenal  (viL  192)  also 
speaks  of  his  being  a  senator. 

In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  work  on  the  instruction  of  an 
orator,  Quinctilian  bitterly  laments  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  and  complains  that  there  was  no  providence  in  the  government 
of  human  afiairs.  His  wife  died  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and  his 
younger  son  in  his  fifth,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  The  elder 
lived  to  the  age  of  ten,  and  died  while  Quinctilian  was  engaged  in  his 
great  work.  It  appears  however  that  he  married  again,  or  that  he 
had  a  daughter,  whom  he  has  omitted  to  mention ;  since  Pliny  the 
Younger,  in  a  letter  to  Quinctilian  ('  Ep.,'  vi.  82),  speaks  of  a  daughter 
of  his,  who  was  to  be  married  to  Nonius  Celer. 

Quinctilian  was  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  his  time. 
The  younger  Pliny  was  one  of  his  pupils  ('  Ep.,'  vi  6),  as  well  as  many 
other  eminent  men.  Quinctilian  complains  that  many  works  had  beea 
published  under  his  name  without  his  consent  He  partioiUarly  men- 
tions two  books  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  which  had  be^  ti^en  down  by 
his  pupils  and  afterwards  published  from  their  notes  ('  Inst  Orat, 
Fmt  in  lib.  i) ;  and  he  also  says  that  several  of  his  speeches  were 
published  in  the  same  way  from  the  notes  of  the  idior&and  writers 
(vii.  2,  p.  21).  According  to  Juvenal  (viL  186,  &a),  Quinctilian 
acquired  great  wealth  by  his  profession,  but  Pliny  ('  Ep.,'  vi.  82)  speaks 
of  him  as  in  moderate  drcumstanoes.  Juvenal  however  appears  to 
speak  of  his  wealth  in  comparison  with  other  rhetoricians,  w^ile 
Pliny  perhaps  compared  it  with  his  own  fortune. 

Quinctilifm's  work  on  the  education  of  an  orator  ('Institutio  Ora- 
toria ')  was  written,  as  already  stated,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  upon 
whom  he  bestows  the  most  extravagant  flattery  in  the  preCaoe  to  his 
fourth  book,  and  invokes  his  assistance  as  a  god  in  the  composition  of 
the  work.  It  is  dedicated  to  Maroellus  Victoriua^  whose  son  he  had 
educated,  and  it  was  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
son,  who  died  before  it  was  finished.  (*  Praefl'  in  lib.  vi,  p.  342.)  It 
is  divided  into  twelve  books,  and  its  object  is  not  merely  to  give  the 
chief  rules  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  but  also  to  point  out  the  course  of 
education  which  an  orator  should  pursue.  He  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  work  in  the  preface.  The  first  book,  he  says,  treats  of  those 
subjects  which  must  be  studied  before  rhetoria  In  the  seoond,  the 
elements  of  rhetoric  are  discussed ;  and  in  the  five  following  inventio, 
in  which  duponito  is  included.  Elocutio,  memory,  and  pronunciation 
form  the  subject  of  the  four  next;  and  the  last  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an  orator,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  causes  should  be  pleaded. 

The  first  book  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  us,  as  it  gives  us 
some  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  a  respectable  Roman  youth 
was  educated.  Quinctilian  commences  by  saying  that  the  education 
of  the  orator  should  begin  from  his  infancy,  and  recommends  that  the 
nurses  and  all  persons  about  the  child  should  have  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. He  says  that  it  is  better  to  learn  Greek  before  Latin,  as  the 
latter  will  be  easily  acquu-ed  from  its  bcdng  the  language  of  the 
coimtry;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  plan  adopted  by  many  of  only 
allowing  Greek  to  be  spoketi  for  a  long  time,  since  thereby  the  child 
acquired  the  Greek  accent  and  Greek  idioms  in  speaking  his  own 
language.  He  recommends  a  public  school  in  preference  to  home 
education,  as  the  emulation  of  public  schools  is  sufficient  to  counter* 
balance  any  disadvantage  arising  from  the  number  of  the  boys  and  the 
consequent  inability  of  the  master  to  give  them  lus  undirided  atten- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  single  pupil ;  and  he  replies  at  some  lengUi  to 
the  objection  that  public  schools  are  injurious  to  morals,  and  maintains 
that  a  boy  incurs  as  much  danger  of  having  his  morals  injured  at 
home  as  at  school.  He  recommends  the  master  however  to  study  well 
the  disposition  of  each  boy,  and  he  strongly  diMpproves  of  oorporal 
punishment  At  the  grammar>sohool,  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  art  of 
speaking  correctly,  and  also  to  study  the  ancient  authors,  beginning 
first  with  the  poets,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  historians. 
Before  going  to  the  school  of  the  rhetorician,  the  pupil  must  acquire  a 
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knowledge  of  music  and  geometry ;  and  he  alflo  recommends  Urn  to 
reoeiTe  some  invtrnction  in  pronunciation  from  the  comic  acton,  and 
in  gesture  and  attitude  from  the  masters  in  the  PalostriL 

After  passing  through  this  coune  of  education  Qninctilian  considers 
the  pupil  competent  to  enter  the  school  of  the  rhetorician*  and  accord- 
ingly, in  his  second  book,  he  gires  the  first  elements  of  the  art  of 
rhetoric  He  thinks  that  the  pupil  should  not  attempt  to  speak 
extempore  at  first,  hut  should  confine  himself  to  writtooi  ezerdses, 
which  should  first  consiBt  of  narrations  of  real  facts,  and  afterwards 
of  panegyrics  of  illustrious  men  and  di8|>raise  of  the  wicked.  After 
recommending  some  other  subjects  for  written  comporitions,  he  points 
out  the  advantages  attending  a  careful  study  of  the  best  historians  and 
orators  under  a  master  who  would  point  out  their  principal  beauties 
and  defects.  In  choosing  subjects  for  declamation,  he  condemns  the 
practice,  which  was  common  in  his  time,  of  taking  them  from  the 
works  of  the  poets,  the  snswers  of  oracles,  &o.,  and  maintains  that 
they  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  such  matters  as  the 
orator  would  afterwards  be  engaged  upon  in  the  courts.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  book  he  defines  rhetoric  to  be  the  art  of  speaking  well, 
and  proves  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  art  and  a  virtue  (virtus), 
and  that  it  comprehends  all  subjects  whidh  can  be  discussed. 

The  first  two  books  are  only  introductory ;  in  the  third  Quinctilian 
commences  the  principal  subject  of  his  work,  namely,  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  He  says  that  it  consists  of  five  parts,  Inventio,  Diapositio, 
JKloeuiio,  MtmoriMy  Pronuntiatio^  or  Actio.  He  divides  all  causes  into 
three  kinds,  the  Demonstrative  or  Panegyrical,  the  DeUberative,  and 
the  JudiciaL  The  demonstrative  or  panegyrical  treats  of  subjects 
requiring  praise  {laua)  or  blame  {viiuperatio),  and  is  frequently 
employed  by  the  orator,  as  in  funeral  orations,  recommen^g  or 
attacking  witnesses,  &c  The  deliberative  conaiats  of  persuasion 
(iuadendi)  and  dissuasion  (dissuadendi),  and  is  confined  by  Greek 
writers  to  speeches  made  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  but,  accprd- 
ing  to  Quinctilian,  may  be  employed  in  many  other  speeches.  The 
judicial  consists  in  accusation  (intentio)  and  defence  (depvkio),  and  is 
divided  by  Quinctilian  into  the  proosmium,  narratio,  probatio,  refu- 
tatio,  and  peroratio.  All  suits,  Quinctilian  says,  are  respecting  one 
thing  or  more  than  one.  The  former  are  called  aimplices,  as  in  the 
ease  of  theft,  adultery,  ftc. ;  and  the  latter  covJunctcB,  as  in  the  case  of 
extortion  (pecuniao  repetunda),  or  when  a  person  is  accused  of  more 
than  one  crime  at  the  same  time.  He  also  says  that  there  is  another 
species  of  law-suits,  called  the  comparative,  as  for  instance  when  the 
matter  in  dispute  in  the  court  of  the  Centumviri  is,  which  claimant  is 
more  worthy  of  the  inheritance ;  or  when,  in  the  case  of  a  divinatio, 
it  has  to  be  decided  who  is  to  be  the  real  or  chief  accuser;  or  when 
two  informers  both  claim  the  reward. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  Quinctilian  treats  of  the  procemium, 
narratio,  probatio,  and  refutatio,  in  judicial  causes ;  and  remarks, 
that  the  probatio  is  the  most  important.  He  divides  proofs  into 
inartificial  and  aHiJieial:  under  the  former  he  includes  previous 
judgments  (pmjudicia),  common  report  (rumores),  torture  of  slaves 
(torments),  legal  instruments  (tabula),  oaths  (jusjurandum),  and 
witnesses  (testes) ;  by  artificial  proofs  he  means  those  which  the 
orator  brinn  forward  from  the  subject,  and  to  a  certain  extent  invents 
himsell  Prsdjudida,  says  QuinctBiau,  consist  of  three  kinds : 
1,  fjcem/pla,  or  precedents,  that  is,  similar  cases,  which  have  been 
already  decided ;  2,  jvdicia  which  have  been  passed  on  matters  relating 
to  the  cause ;  and  8,  judieia  which  have  been  already  given  on  a  pre- 
vious trial  of  the  cause.  Witnesses,  Quinctilian  says,  ^ve  their  testi- 
mony in  writing  (per  tabulae),  or  by  word  of  mouth  in  open  court ; 
and  he  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  best  modes  of  examining 
and  oross^xamining  witnesses. 

In  {he  sixth  book  QuioctUian  treats  of  the  peroratio  in  judicial 
causes ;  and  in  the  seventh,  of  the  dispositio,  the  second  of  the  five 
parts  into  which  he  divided  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  defines  dispositio 
to  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  different  materiaJs  and  parts  of  a 
speech  into  their  proper  places. 

In  the  eighth  book  he  treats  of  what  he  ealls  elooutio,  which,  he 
says,  all  orators  consider  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  tiieir  art  He 
recommends  the  orator  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  aigument  of  his 
speech  then  to  the  mere  words  which  he  should  use ;  snd  mMntAjwa 
that  those  words  are  the  best  which  best  express  our  meaning,  and 
produce  in  the  minds  of  the  judices  the  effect  that  we  desire.  He 
then  proceeds,  in  the  remaioder  of  this  book  and  in  the  three  followmg, 
to  explain  all  the  different  sutjeots  comprehended  in  elocutio,  as 
perspicuity,  ornament,  amplification,  metaphors,  fta,  and  gives  dueo- 
tions  for  acqmiing  the  art  of  extempore  speaking.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  book  he  briefly  discusses  the  fourth  and  fifth  branches 
of  rfaetpiic,  namely,  memoiy  and  pronunciation. 

In  the  twelfth  book  he  treato  of  the  qualifications  necesiaxy  for  an 
orator,  and  maintains  that  no  one  who  is  not  virtuous  can  be  a  perfect 
orator;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  philosophy,  dvil  law,  and  history  is 
necessary  to  the  orator.  •  He  also  gives  some  general  directions 
respecting  tho  manner  in  which  causes  should  be  studied  and  pleaded 
in  courts  and  poiata  out  the  kind  of  eloquenoe  wtikh  the  advocate 
should  use. 

The  iiist  complete  manuscript  of  the  < Institutes'  of  Qubetflisa 
was  diseovered  in  the  year  1417  by  Poggio  [BBAOOiOLnri],  in  the 
monastery  of  QL  Gall,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Constaos. 

BIOO.  DIV,  TOI*.  IV. 


Poggio  hss  givan  an  interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of  this 
manuscript  in  a  letter  to  Guarinus,*  which  is  reprinted  in  Fabridus's 
*  Bibliotheca  Latini,'  edited  by  Emesti  (voL  ii.,  p.  259).  On  the  revival 
of  learning  the  *  Institutes'  of  Quinctilian  were  studied  almost  moro 
than  any  other  Latin  author,  and  lectures  on  rhetoric  were  at  that 
time  confined  to  an  interpretation  of  Quinctilian's  work,  which  accounts 
for  the  number  of  editions  which  were  published  in  the  15th  and  16th 
oenturies.  The  professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who  is  now 
called  'profSessor  eloquentin,' formerly  had  the  title  of '  Quinctiliani 
professor.' 

Besides  the  '  Institutes,'  there  are  certain  '  Dedamationes '  which 
are  usually  published  uttder  the  name  of  Quinctilian.  Of  these  there 
are  19  of  considerable  length,  and  154  much  shorter,  which  are  sai^ 
to  have  originally  consisted  of  888.  The  latter  were  probably  written 
by  a  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  former,  and  neither  of 
them  by  Quinctilian  himsdt  Quinctilian  tells  us  that  he  only  pub- 
lished one  oration  himself.  ('  Orat  Inst.,'  viL  2,  p.  21.)  Some  modem 
writers  suppose  that  the  shorter  declamations  were  published  by 
Quinctilian^s  father,  who  is  spoken  of  by  bis  son  as  an  orator  (ix.  S, 
p.  169),  or  by  the  Quinctilian  mentioned  by  Seneca  ('Controv.,'  Ptset 
in  lib.  V.) ;  but  there  are  no  snffident  reasons  fdr  either  opinion. 

Quinctilian  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of 
eloquence  ('De  CausiB  Gorrupta)  Eloquentise:  Orat.  Inst.,'  Prof,  in 
lib.  vi.,  p.  $48),  which  some  critics  imagine  to  be  the  work  entitled 
'De  Oratoribus,  sive  de  causis  corruptes  eloquentia>  dialogus,'  which 
is  usually  printed  with  the  editions  of  Tacitus.  The  latter  work 
however  could  not  have  hwa.  written  by  Quinctilian,  as  we  find  him 
saying,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  '  Institutes,'  that  he  had 
treated  fully  the  subject  of  hyperbole  in  his  work  '  De  Causis  Corruptee 
Eloquentiso,'  whereas  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  '  Dialogus  de 
OratoribusL*    Respectmg  the  author  of  tiiis  work  see  Tacitus. 

The  best  critical 'edition  of  Quinctilian's  '  Institutes'  is  by  Spalding, 
4  vols.  8vo,  Leipxig,  1793*1816,  to  which  an  additional  volume  of 
notes  was  added  by  Zumpt,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1829;  and  a  'Lexicon 
Quintilianeum,'  by  Bondlus,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1834.  The  editions  of  the 
'Institutes 'by  Liinemsnn,  2  vols.  8vo,  Hsnnov.,  1826,  and  Zumpt, 
8vc»  Leipzig,  1881,  may  also  be  recommended.  The  best  editions  of 
the  'Institutes '  and  '  Dedamationes '  together  are  by  Burmann,  2  vols. 
4to,  Leyden,  1720 ;  and  the  fiipont,  4  vols.  8vo,  1782.  There  is  also 
an  edition  of  the '  Institutes '  and  'Dedamationes '  by  Dussault^  7  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris. 

The  'Institutes'  have  t»een  translated  into  English  by  Guthrie, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Lend.,  1756,  and  Patsall,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  1774 ;  into 
French  by  Mich,  de  Pures,  4to,  Paris,  1663,  and  Nic.  Gedoyn,  4to, 
Paris,  1718 ;  and  into  German  by  Henke,  8  vols.  8vo,  Hdmst.,  1775- 
1777,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Billerbeck,  8  vols.  8vo, 
Hdm&,  1825. 

For  further  information  respectiog  the  life  of  Quinctilian  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dodwell's  '  Annales  Yelleiani,  Quinctiliani,  Statiaui,  s. 
vitsd  C.  Yelleii  Paterouli,  M.  Fabii  Quinctiliani,  P.  Papinii  Statii,  pro 
temporum  ordine  dispodtss,'  8vo,  Oxon.,  1698. 

QUINOY  DB,  QUATREM^RK    [QuATssadtBE  db  Quihot.] 

QUINTANA,  MANUEL  J0S]6,  a  very  eminent  Spanish  poet  and 
patriot,  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his  feeling  in  both  characters, 
and  remarkable  also  for  the  strange  vicisdtudes  of  his  long  career,  was 
descended  from  an  Estremaduran  fkmily,  but  was  a  native  of  Madrid, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  April  1772.  He  studied  and  took 
his  degrees  in  canon  and  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poets  Cienfuegos  and  Melendez 
[Melendez],  who  introduced  him  to  the  friendslup  of  Jovellanos 
[JovELLANOs],  at  that  time  the  leading  representative  of  liberal  ideas 
in  Spain.  Quintana  was  from  the  first  distinguished  for  his  spirit  of 
manliness  and  independence,  and  when  he  commenced  his  career  as 
an  advocate  at  Madrid,  his  house,  at  which  a  party  of  literary  friends 
assembled  every  evening,  became  the  ordinary  resort  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  degrading  policy  of  Goidoy,  the  all-powerful 
favourite  of  the  day ;  while  the  house  of  Moratin,  the  dramatic  poet 
rMoBATiN],  the  other  Uteraiy  focus,  was  the  resort  of  those  who  paid 
homage  to  the  minister. 

From  about  1796  Quintans  became  known  as  a  poet  only  second  to 
his  friend  Melendez,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  themes  he  sdected 
were  of  a  large  and  lofty  character,  and  treated  in  a  corresponding 
strain.  One  of  the  finest  odes  in  the  Spanish  language  is  his, '  Ode  to 
the  Sea.*  He  had  lived  to  his  twenty-sixth  year  without  ever  beholding 
the  ocean,  and  in  1798  he  was  seized  with  so  irrepresdble  a  longing  to 
fiU  up  the  defidency  that  he  made  a  journey  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  for 
that  express  purpose^  wrote  this  ode,  which  is  worthy  of  the  occauon, 
and  returned.  Such  an  incident  would  have  been  noticeable  in  any 
country,  but  it  was  particularly  so  in  that  country  and  age^  for,  as 
Alcslk  Galiano  remarks,  in  his  exodlent  history  of  Spanish  literature, 
traveliin^  except  on  unavoidable  business,  then  had  no  part  in  the 
habits  of  Spanish  life.  Many  of  Quintana's  other  odes  aro  scarody 
less  sdmirable  than  this,  and  they  constitute  by  £sr  his  best  title  to 
poeticsl  fiiune.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  patriotism,  which  is  the 
animating  prindple  of  almost  every  one  of  them,  is  a  very  intense, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  narrow  feeling.  Two  of  these  odes,  which 
will  be  found  translated  into  English  in  Kennedy's  '  Modem  Poets  and 
Poetiy  of  Spain '  (London,  1852),  are  on  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
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into  America  hj  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In 
the  firat,  after  celebrating  the  great  discoTery  of  Jenner,  Quintana 
exclaims — 

"  The  gift  of  the  discorery  Is  the  gift 
or  ebanee ;  that  let  an  Englishman  enjoy, 
Bat  let  Spain  show  her  noble,  generous  heart,*'  &c., 

by  conveying  it  to  her  colonies,  apparently  forgetting  that  England 
imparted  the  diaoovery  not  only  to  her  own  colonies,  but  also  to  the 
nations  with  which  uie  was  at  war,  in  spite  of  theur  at  first  receiving 
it  with  insulting  suspicion.  In  the  ode  on  Trafiilgar,  the  battle  is 
represented  throughout  as  between  the  English  and  Spaniards,  the 
French  not  being  even  honoured  with  a  mention;  and  the  poet 
appears  to  think  he  is  paying  a  very  generous  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  Nelson  by  saying,  "  As  an  Englishman,  I  abhorred  thee ; 
but  as  a  hero,  I  admire."  These  points  are  worthy  of  notice  as 
charaoteristio  not  only  of  Quintana  but  of  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  dramatic  poetry  Quintana  was  far  less  Buocessful  than  in  lyric 
poetry.  As  early  as  in  1791  he  had  contended  for  a  prize  offered  by 
the  Spanish  Academy  for  a  poem  on  the  '  Kules  of  the  Drama '  ('  Las 
Reglas  del  Drama '),  and  in  this  production,  which  was  not  printed 
till  long  afterwards,  be  expresses  unbounded  admiration  for  Comeille 
and  Molidre,  makes  but  lukewarm  mention  of  Lope,  Calderon,  and 
Hereto,  and  none  whatever  of  Shakspere,  though,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  his  friendship  with  Melendez,  he  had  studied  English.  In 
his  own  tragedies,  of  which  he  gave  two  to  the  public,  the  same  line 
of  thought  is  apparent  One  oi  them,  '  Kl  Duque  de  Viseo '  ('  The 
Duke  of  Yiseo '),  acted  in  1801,  is  acknowledged  by  the  author  to  be 
founded  on  an  English  drama,  which  he  does  notnAme;  and  the  finest 
passage  in  it^  the  description  of  the  villain's  dream,  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  weU-known  dream  of  Osmond  in  Monk  Lewis's  'Castle 
Spectre,'  but  in  other  respects  the  resemblance  is  very  slight.  The 
other  tragedy,  '  Pelayo,'  which  is  somewhat  better,  is  however  less  a 
drama  than  a  collection  of  patriotic  declamations,  some  of  them  fine 
when  separately  taken,  but  quite  undramatic,  and  reading  like  passages 
from  the  author's  odes. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1808,  Quintana's  position 
continued  one  of  great  prosperity.  As  an  advocate,  in  spite  of  his 
liberal  opinions,  he  held  several  important  offices,  among  others,  those 
of  fiecAl  agent  of  the  junta  of  oommerce,  seoretaiy  of  the  department 
for  the  interpretation  of  forei^  languages,  and  censor  of  the  theatres. 
As  a  literary  man  bis  reputation  was  oonstantly  increasing.  Be  edited 
a  periodical  entitled  '  Variedades,'  which  was  considered  the  best  of 
its  time  in  Spain.  In  1807  he  inued  the  first  volume  of  a  prose  work, 
the  'Vidas  de  Espalioles  celebres,'  ('Lives  of  celebrated  Spaniards'), 
commencing  with  the  Cid,  and  going  on  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the 
Great  Captain.  In  the  following  year  he  published  in  three  volumes 
a  selection  of  specimens  of  the  best  Castilian  poetry  from  the  time  of 
Juan  de  Meoa,  '  Poesias  Selectas  Castellanas,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
.short  history  of  Castilian  poetry,  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
had  before  appeared,  and  which  was  afterwards  rendered  into  English 
by  Wiffen  as  an  introduction  to  his  translation  of  'Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega.'  This  was  in  the  year  of  the  French  invasion.  That  great 
event  had  a  very  different  effect  on  the  three  friends,  CienfuQgos* 
Melendez,  and  Quintana.  Cienfaegos  siesed  by  Murat,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  south  of  France,  died  of  indignation  at  the  treatment 
of  his  country  and  hinuMlf ;  Melendes  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy ;  Quintana  became  of  all  the  literary  antagonists  of  the  French 
by  far  the  most  active  and  the  most  dangerous.  He  was  the  author 
of  most  of  the  manifestos  of  the  insurrectionary  Juntas,  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  which  startled  Europe.  He  drew  up  most  of  the  official 
documents  of  the  first  Cortes.  His  weekly  periodical,  *  £1  Semanario 
Patriotico,'  was  the  leading  organ  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  march  of  events,  for  Quintana  was  no  less 
uncompromising  an  advocate  of  liberal  institutions  than  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foreign  invader.  The  six  years  of  the  war  were  the  most 
glorious  of  his  long  life.  They  were  followed  by  six  years  of  imprison- 
ment The  return  of  Ferdinand  YIL  was  to  Quintana  as  to  others 
who  had  raved  his  throne,  the  signal  of  ruin.  His  having  been  the 
advocate  of  the  Cortes  and  of  a  constitution  was  regarded  as  a  orime 
that  called  for  punishment.  He  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  into 
the  fortress  of  Pamplona,  where  he  was  left  imprisoned  with  no  hope 
or  promise  of  release,  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
and  not  allowed  access  to  pen  and  ink.  In  this  state  of  ru;orous  incar- 
ceration he  remained  till  he  was  released  by  the  outbreak  of  Riego's 
insurrection,  on  the  let  of  January  1820.  He  was  then  at  once  set  at 
liberty,  saw  himself  surrounded  with  popularity,  restored  to  his  old 
offices  and  honours,  and  was  named  president  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  but  he  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been  before 
his  imprisonment.  His  detestation  of  tyranny  was  still  strong^  and 
his  powers  of  eloquence  unimpaired,  but  he  had  no  faiUi  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  new  order  of  thingi^  and  with  guarded  prudence  he 
abstained  from  making  himself  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal 
party.  When  the  second  French  invasion  overthrew  the  constitution, 
he  received  the  reward  of  his  reserve  by  being  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  soil  of  Spain,  while  his  friends  and  companions  took  refuge  in 
Knglaud  and  France.    Commanded  to  leave  the  capital  he  retii^  to 


Cabeza  del  Buey,  the  town  in  Estremadura  to  which  his  ancestors 
belonged,  and  there  lived  in  obsourity  and  absolute  poverty  for  some 
years.  In  this  retreat  he  composed  a  series  of  'Letters  to  Lord 
Holland,*  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Madrid,  which 
contain  an  eloquent  and  touching  vindication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
constitutional  party  in  Spain,  not  immingled  with  reproach  at  the 
injustice  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  England.  These  letters, 
the  last  of  which  bears  date  in  1824,  were  of  course  carefully  concealed 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  and  did  not  see  the  light  till  they 
appeared  in  a  collected  edition  of  Quintana's  works  in  1852.  At 
the  time  of  King  Ferdinand's  marriage  to  his  third  wife.  Queen  Maria 
Christina,  in  1828,  he  sent  an  intimation  to  Quintana  that  he  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Madrid,  if  he  would  write  an  ode  in  honour  of 
the  nuptials.  The  poet's  proudest  boast  had  hitherto  been  that  he  had 
never  written  a  line  in  pnuse  of  the  powers  that  were,  and  his  friends 
were  at  once  grieved  and  astonished  to  find  that  he  oomplied.  The 
poem  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  all  that  were  produced  on  the 
event,  although  (raliano,  an  excellent  judge,  considered  it  the  worst 
Quintana  had  ever  written.  The  poet  returned  to  Madrid,  was  no 
lunger  regarded  as  inflexible,  and  found  himself  on  the  road  to  forluoe. 
Soon  after  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  in  1833  he  was  for  a  third  time  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interpretation  of  languages^  in  1835  he  resumed  the  office  of 
director-general  of  studies  and  of  public  instruction,  which  he  had 
held  under  the  Cortes,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator 
and  peer  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  regency  of  Espartero  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  present 
Queen  of  Spain.  The  Madrid  newspapers  of  1855  had  to  record  an 
instance  of  public  honours  conferred  on  a  poet^  for  a  parallel  to  which 
the  whole  history  of  many  nations  might  be  searched  without  success. 
Quintana  was  oonducted  in  public  procession  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  he  was  introduc^  to  the  sitting  of  the  Cortes,  and  a  crown 
of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The 
ooronation  of  Oehlensohliiger  [OsHLSBscaikaxB]  is  the  only  event  of 
our, times  which  bears  much  resemblance  to  it,  but  the  ooronation  of 
Petrarch  and  Tasso  afforded  some  precedent  for  it  in  the  past.  Quin- 
tana then  very  advanced  in  years  did  not  long  survive  this  act  of  public 
homage  to  his  genius.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  11th  of  March  1857, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th,  was  attended  by  Olonga,  by  the  Duo  de  Rivaa^  and  almost  all 
the  literary  men  of  note  in  the  Spanish  capitaL 

In  the  great  collection  of  the  Spanish  classics  now  in  oourse  of 
publication,  Rivadeneyra's  '  fiiblioteoa  de  Autores  Espaholes,'  Quin- 
tana was  the  only  author  whose  works  were  admitted  during  his  life- 
time. One  of  the  volumes,  edited  by  Ferrer  del  Rio,  and  published  in 
1852,  comprises  what  are  called  the  'Complete  Works'  of  Quintana, 
but  no  specimen  even  is  given  of  the  proclamations  and  manifestos 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  insurrectionary  Juntas  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  Southey.  Among  the  poems  also  we  have  been  unable  . 
to  find  that  on  the  nuptials  of  Ferdmand  and  Cliristina,  an  event  so 
fortunate  in  one  sense  for  the  ppet;  but  in  addition  to  those  fine  odea 
we  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  some  '  On  the  Invention  of 
Printing,'  'The  Pantheon  of  the  Esourial,'  <To  Spain,  after  the 
insurrection  of  March '  (written  in  April  1808),  '  On  the  Armament  of 
the  Spanish  Provinces  against  the  French'  (written  in  July  1808), 
which  will  continue  to  testify  how  well  Quintana  deserved  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  Tyrttsuai  The  prose  part  of  the  volume  is  principally 
composed  of  the  '  Lives  of  celebrated  Spaniards^'  of  whioh  Ferrer  del 
Rio  complains  in  the  preface  that  a  single  edition  has  hardly  been 
sold  in  Spain,  while  seven  have  been  ex^usted  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  English  translations  of  these  biographies  have  been 
iEMued  by  Preston  and  |lrs.  Hodson.  It  is  to  Quintana's  honour  that 
one  cause  of  their  scanty  popularity  in  his  native  country  was  the 
freedom  with  whioh  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest 
of  America  are  spoken  of,  and  whioh  he  refused  to  modify.  **  Let  us 
give  at  least  some  place  to  justice  In  book^''  he  exclaims  in  the  preface 
to  his  life  of  Las  Ouas,  '*  since  unfortoifately  so  little  ii  now  usually 
left  to  it  in  the  affairs  of  the  world." 

QUINTILIANUa    [Quihctilianub.! 

QUIKTUS  CA'LABEK,  or  QUINTUS  SMTRNiEUS,  a  Gieek  poet, 
who  owes  his  name  of  Calaber  merely  to  the  circumstance  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  15th  century  Cardinal  Bessarion  disoovered  his  poem 
in  the  library  of  a  monastery  at  Otranto  in  Calabria.  The  poet  in  his 
own  work  (xii.  804,  &c.;  comp.  iii.  283;  i  295;  x.  128;  Tsetses, 
'  ChiL,'  ii  489,  &c.)  calls  himself  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  describes 
himself  as  having  in  his  youth  been  a  shepherd  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  Hence  he  is  more  properly  called  Quintus  Smytnseua 
The  original  manuscript  bears  only  the  name  of  Kointos,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  the  author,  but  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  manuscript  belonged.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  respeoting  his  life  and  the  time 
in  which  he  lived  should  be  known,  &yond  what  can  be  inferred  from 
the  character  of  the  work  itself  and  some  allusions  whioh  occur  in  it. 
Some  scholars,  led  away  by  single  beauties  in  the  work,  snd  the  rich- 
ness of  expression  and  imsgery,  have  ascribed  it  to  Homer  himself,  or 
some  of  the  cycUo  poets^  while  others  have  conceived  him  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Auguiktus.  The  most  probable  opinion  how- 
ever 'u  that  he  lived  iu  the  5th  contury  of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  the 
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emperor  Zenon  or  Anantaaiua,  and  that  he  was  a  oontemporary  of 
TryphlodoroB  aod  Colathu%  whose  poema  were  contained  in  the  same 
manoscript  in  which  that  of  QuiotoB  was  diaoovered.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion  we  may  refer  to  lib.  xii,  835,  &&,  where  Calohas 
is  represented  as  forelelling  the  greatness  of  Rome,  in  a  manner  which 
can  only  apply  to  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  emperors  (comp. 
▼L  683). 

His  poem,  which  is  called  'Homeri  Paralipomena,'  or '  Poathomerica,' 
(for  the  original  manuscript  has  no  tide),  contains  in  fourteen  books 
those  events  of  the  Trojan  war  which  are  not  deeeribed  in  the  Iliad, 
and  it  is  intended  to  be  a  completion  and  continuation  of  Homer.  The 
source  from  which  the  poet  derived  his  materials  are  chiefly  the 
so-called  cyclic  poetsL  In  style  and  language  he  imitated  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  an  accumulation  of  single  beauties,  and  the  defidenciea  of 
the  work  as  an  srtistical  whole,  betray  the  age  of  the  author. 

There  are  several  manuscripts  of  the  poem  of  Quintus,  but  all  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  correct  copies  of  that  discovered  by  Bessarion. 
The  first  edition  of  Quintus,  together  with  Tryphiodorns  and  Coluthus, 
was  printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus  (about  1505).  A  new  edition,  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Rhodomannus,  appeared  in  1604,  at  Hainover. 
In  the  edition  of  De  Pauw  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1784)  the  translation  of  Rho- 
domannus was  reprinted.  In  1788,  Tychsen  published  a  very  good 
dissertation  on  Quintus  and  his  poem,  which  was  followed  in  1807 
by  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  the  text  of  the  *  Posthomerica  * 
of  Quintus  Smyrnceus.  The  secoad  volume,  which  was  to  contain  the 
commentary,  has  ileyer  been  published.  The  poem  of  Quintus  is 
included  with  those  of  Hesiod,  &o^  published  by  Didot,  Paris,  1840. 
It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  R,  Tourlet  (Paris,  1800,  in  2 
vols.).  In  1821  there  appeared  at  Oxford  '  Select  Translations  from 
the  Qreek  of  Quintus  Smyroseus,'  by  Alexander  Dyce.  (Oompare 
Spitzner,  '  Observationes  critic,  et  grammat;  in  Quinti  Smyrnsi 
Posthomerica,'  Lipsise,  1887.) 

Resides  the  '  Posthomerica,'  Brunck  ('  Analects  ii  p*  475),  attributes 
to  Quintus  some  verses  in  the  '  Labours  of  Hercules.' 

QUINTUS  CLAUDIUS,  QUADKIOA'RIUS,  a  Roman  historian  of 
the  time  of  Sulla,  wrote  the  '  Annals  of  Rome,'  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  remain,  down  to  the  twenty-third  book,  in  the  shape  of 
quotations  found  in  Aulus  Oellius,  Nonius,  Priscianus,  and  other 
ancient  writers.  These  fragments  were  collected  and  inserted  by 
Antonius  Augustinus,  bishop  of  Tarraoona,  in  his '  fVagmenta  Histori- 
comm,'  Antwerp,  1595.  Quintus  Claudius  was  one  of  the  authors 
whom  Livy  had  before  him  in  compiling  his  history ;  and  Livy  quotea 
him  in  his  eighth  book  (chap.  19). 

QUINTUS  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  from 
extrinsic  evidence  of  the  personal  history  of  Quintus  Curtius  or  of  the 
time  when  he  lived ;  nor  is  there  a  single  passage  in  his  work  from 
which  anything  can  be  deduced  with  certainty.     A  passage  in  the 


tenth  book  (o.  9)  appears  to  allude  to  some  great  calamity  that  had 
threatened  the  Roman  state,  and  which  had  been  averted  by  the 
emperor  (princepe  suus),  but  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  not  stated. 
In  the  absence  of  all  proof,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  Curttns  may 
be  the  rhetorician  of  whom  Suetonius  is  said  to  have  treated,  though 
that  part  of  hie  work  on  rhetoricians  is  not  extant ;  or  that  he  may  be 
the  Ourtins  who  was  preotor  and  pro-consul  of  Africa  under  Tiberius. 
(Tacit,  *  Ann.,'  xL  20.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  several  persons  of  the 
name  of  Curtius,  and  he  names  of  tnem  Quintus.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  of  these  persons  is  the  Curtius  who  wrote  the  '  History 
of  Alexander,'  though  the  rhetorical  style  of'the  work  would  justify  us 
in  assigning  it  with  some  degree  of  probability  to  a  rhetorician.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  declamatory  style  of  Curtius  is  the  weU- 
known  speech  of  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to  Alexander  (vii  c.  8). 

The  work  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  entitled  *i>e  Rebus  Alexandri 
Magni  Regis  Macedonum,'  or  the  *  Acts  of  Alexander  the  Great,  King 
of  the  Macedonians.'  It  was  originally  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  lost;  the  third  book  begins  with  the  attack  of  Alexander  on 
Celsenss.  There  seems  also  to  be  something  wanting  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  and  the  banning  of  the  sixth  book ;  and  perhaps  there  are  some 
omissions,  in  the  tenth  book  also.  There  are  various  modern  supple- 
ments to  Curtius,  but  that  of  fVeinshemius,  who  has  laboriously 
supplied  the  first  two  books,  appears  to  be  the  best 

The  most  opposite  judgments  have  been  passed  on  the  work  of 
Curtius.  Some  prefer  him  to  Tacitus,  and  others  place  him,  as  to 
style,  on  a  level  with  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Others  again 
allow  him  little  merit  Considered  as  an  historian  of  Alexander,  he 
was  evidently  deficient  in  essential  qualities :  he  was  not  a  critical 
writer,  and  be  was  very  ignorant  of  geography.  His  style  is  per- 
spicuous and  easy,  though  rhetorical  and  ornate ;  and  if  he  did  belong 
to  a  late  age  (which  ii  at  least  doubtful),  he  wrote  bettei^  than  his 
contemporaries.  The  work  accordingly  is  much  more  suitable  for 
elementary  instruction  than  many  other  Roman  writers.  Though 
somewhat  diffuse,  and  not  free  firom  affectation  of  ornament  in  his 
style,  the  narrative  of  Curtius  is  clear  and  connected,  neither  encum- 
bered with  extraneous  matter  nor  iaterrupted  by  digressiona  Arrian 
himself  does  not  keep  closer  to  his  subject  than  the  Roman  historian 
of  Alexander. 

The  editions  of  Curtius  are  very  numerous ;  that  of  MUtsell,  Berlin, 
1848,  is  one  of  the  best  The  earliest  are  those  of  Rome,  1470,  and  of 
VenioB,  1470  or  1471.  The  edition  of  Pitiaoos,  8vo,  Hague,  1708, 
contains  the  supplement  of  Freinshemitts  and  a  copious  commentary 
The  translations  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  editions :  there  are 
translations  into  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Gtorman,  English,  and  other 
modem  languages.  The  first  English  translation  was  by  Brende,  4to, 
London,  1563, 1561, 1584, 1592,  1614;  8vo,  1570;  and  the  latest  by 
Digby,  2  vols.  12mo,  London,  1714, 1726,  revised  by  Young  in  1747. 


END  OF  VOLUME  IV. 
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The  fullowing  is  a  list  of  the  names  cf  persons  who  have  died  sinoe  the  publication  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclopoodia,'  and  of  '<  those 
living  names  "  which,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  in  the  Prospectus,  are  included  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Biographical 
Division  of  the  '  English  Cyclopeodia.'    The  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  names  t>f  living  persons  :— 


Macadam,  J.  L. 

Macaulay,  Rt  Hon.  T.  B. 
•Macoluxt},  Sir  R.  J. 

Maccullooh,  J.  R. 

Hacdiarmid,  John 
*Macdonald,  Laurcnco 
•Maodowell,  Patrick,  R.A. 

Macedo,  Joa6  A.  do 

MacRilliTray,  William 
^Mackay,  Charles 

Mackiutoah.  Sir  Jamea 
«Macliae,  Daniel,  R.A. 

Macnab,  Sir  Alan 
*MAcnoilo,  Rov.  Uugh.  D.D. 
•Macuoill,  Sir  John,  O.C.B. 
«MacneUU  Sir  John,  C  E. 
•Macroady.  William  Cliarlea 
♦iMadden,  Sir  Frederick 
*Madoz,  Pascual 

Magcndio,  Francois 

Hal,  Oardinal 

Mailath,  Janns  Nepomnk 

Maitland,  Rey.  a  R..  D.D. 

Malczowaki,  Antoni 
*Malme8bury,  Barl  of 

Monby,  Gapt.  O.  W. 
*Mangl<M,  Capt.  Jamoa,  R.N. 

Hanm,  Danfelo 

Mantell.  Gideon  Algernon 
*Mana>ul,  Aleasandro 

Harmont,  Horshal 
*Marmox-a,     Lieut. -Qou.    Alfonso, 
Conto  dcUa 

Marmora,  Carlo,  Mareheae  delln 

Marmora,  Alberto,  G<Hite  dcila 

Marmora,    Aleaaandro,    Cavaliore 

della 
*Marochetti,  Baron 

Marrast,  Armand 

Marryat.  Capt.  Frederick,  B.N. 

Mara.  Madomoiaello 
•Manihall,  W.  C,  RA. 

Martin,  John 
*Martiueau.  Harriet 

Martines  de  la  Roea^  Franciaoo 
*Martiua»  Carl  Friedrich  Philip  von 
'Masaoy,  Gerald 

Mathew,  Rev.  Theobald 
•Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.,  MA. 
•Mayhew,  Henry 

Mayo,  Herbert,  M.D. 
*Mazaini,  Oiuaejbpe 

Mehomet  Ali,  Paaha  of  Egypt 
*Mei8Sonior,  Jeau-Loula-Eruost 

Mclendez  Valdee,  Juan 
•Melvill,  Rev.  Heury,  B.D. 

Mendelasohn-Bartholdy,  Felix 

Mettemich,  Prlnoo 
*Motx,  Fr^drio  Anguate  de 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo 

Moyrick,  Sir  8.  R ,  K  H.,  LL.D. 

MezzoCuiti,  Cardinal 


*Micholet,  Jules 

Mickiowicz,  Adam 
•Mignet,  Franoois-Auguste-Alesll 
•MID.  John  Stuart 
•Millais,  John  Everett^  A.RA. 

Miller,  Hugh 
•Miller,  WUBftm  AUen 
•Miller,  Wm.  Hallows, M. A.,  F.RS. 
•Milmon,  Rev.  H.  H.,  D.D. 

Milne.  Joshua 
•Miluea,  Richard  Monckton,  Baron 

Mini6,  M.  [Houghton 

Miuto,  Earl  of 

Mirbel,  Brlsseau  C.  F. 

Mitchell,  Sir  T.  L.,  Knt 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell 

Mitscherlicb,  Bilard 

Moohnacki.  Maurycy 
•Moffiit,  Robert  (including  notice  of 
*Dr.  David  livingstou) 

Moir.  David  Macbeth 

Molbech,  Christian 

Mold,  Comto  do 

Molesveorth,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.,  Bart 

Moller,  Qeorg 

MonJbaKu,  Basil,  Q.a 
•Montalombert,   Cbarles-Forboa^ 
Count  de 

Monteagle,  Lord,  of  Brandon 

Montgomery,  James 

Montgomery,  Rev.  Robert 
•Monti,  Rofiaello 

Moore,  Thomaa 
•Mora,  Jose  Joaquin  de 

Moratin,  Leondro  Fonumdei 

Morgan,  Sir  T.  C. 

Moxgon,  Lady 

•Morin,  General  Arthur-Jules 
•Morren,  C.  F.  A. 

Morrison,  Sir  Richard 
•Morso,  Samuel  F.  B. 

Morton.  S.  G.,  M.D. 
•Moecholes,  Iguatz 

Mudge,  Wmiam,  LL.D.,  F.RS. 
•Mulder,  G.  J. 

Mtlller,  Johannes 

Mailer,  Peter  Erasmus 

Mulready.  William,  RA. 

Munch.  Peter  Andreas 
•Murchison.  Sir  R  L,  M.A.,  F.Ra 

Murphy,  James  Cavanah 

Mylne.  Robert 

Napier,    Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
John,  K.C.B. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles  James,  G.C.B. 

NM)ier,  Lieut -Gen.  Sir  W.  P.  P., 

•Napier,  Robert 

Narrien,  John 

Nash,  Richard 
•Naamyth,  James 

Navarrete,  Martin  Femandos  do 


Neander,  Johann  August  Wilhelm 

Nes^lrode,  Karl  RoMrt,  Count  von 

Neukomm,  the  Chevalier  Sigiamund 

Newcastle,  Henry,  Duke  of 
•Newman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 
•Newman,  Francis  W. 

Newport,  Geoigo 

Nicholls,  Sir  Geoxge 
•Nichols^  John  Gough 

Nicolas  I.,  Pavlovich,  Emperor  of 
Russia 

Nicolas,  Sir  Nicholas  Harris 

Niemcewicz,  Julian  Ursiu 
•Nidpco  de  St  Victor 
•Nfghtiugale^  Misa  Floronoo 
♦NiUson,  Sven 

Nolan,  Lewis  Edward 

Normanby,  Marquis  of 
•Norris,  Edwin 
•Norton,  Hon.  Mrs. 

OX}onneU,  Daniel 

OehlonschiHgor,  Adam  Gottlob 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian 

Oersted,  Anders  BaudGo 
•Oersted,  Anders  SandGo  (nephow  ot 
preceding). 

Oken,  Loreni 
•Omer  Pasha 

Onslow,  Georga 

Opie,  Amelia 

Orflla,P. 

Orlov,  Michael 

Orlov,  Alexis 
•OBhaughneasy,  Sir  Wm.  B.,  K.C.R 

OtUeyTwUliam  Young,  F.RS. 

Oudinot  Marshal  Duku  of  Ucggio 
•Overbeck,  Friedrich 
•Ovorstono,  Lord 

Overw^,  Dr.  Adolf 
•Owen,  Richard 

Owen,  Robert 
•Owen,  David  Dale 
•Oxenford,  John 
•Paget,  James  i 

Paixhans^  Henri-Joseph 
•Polacky,  Frantlsek 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis 

Palmblod,  VUbelm  Frcdrik 

Palmerston,  Heniy  John  Temple, 
Visoount 

Paris,  John  Ayrton 

Parry,  Sir  W.  B. 

Paskevich,  Ivan  Fedorovioh 

Pasley,  Sir  Charles  WUUam,  K.aR 
•Paton,  Joseph  Noel 

Paulding,  James  Kirke 

Paulus,  Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob 
Paxton,  Sir  Joaeph,  M.P. 

Peel,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  Bart 

Pdlissier,  Marshal,  Due  do  MaUkoff 

PelUca  Silvio 
•Penneiather,  Mi^or-Qen.  Sir  John 


•Pennethome,  James 
•Pennetbomo,  John 

Pepys,  WUUam  Hasledine.  F.R  S. 

Peraira,  Jonathan,  F.RS.,  KltCP. 

Perthes,  Christoph  Friedrich 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Hoiurich 
•Potermaun.  August  Heinrich,  Ph.  D. 

Petersen,  NieU  Matthias  , 

PotOfi,  Sander 

Pett^w.  Thomaa  Joseph,  F.RS., 
F.RC.S. 

Pfeiflbr,  Madame  Ida 
•PJtilUps,  John,  M.A.,  F  R& 

Phillips,  Richard,  F.Ra 

Pliiilips,  Samuel,  LL.D. 

Phillips^  William,  F.RS.,  F.G.S. 
•PhiJlpotU,  Homy,  D.D.,  Bisb.ip  of 
Exeter 

Pichler,  Caroline 

Plckentgitl,  Henry  Wflltam 
•Fickorsgill,  Frederick  Uichaixl 
•Pius  IX.,  Pope 
•Planch^,  J.  R 
•Plftyfair,  Dr.  Lyon 

Plunkett  Lord 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan 

Polevoy,  Nikolay  Alexicvich 
•Poole,  Paul  Falconer,  A.R.  A. 

Porter,  Jane 

Porter,  George  Richardson 

Porter,  Sarah 

Puri,lock,  Licut-CoL  Josonh  Ellison, 

RB.,  F.RS. 
•Potter,  Cipriani 

Powell,  Rev.  Baden.  M.A.,  F.RS. 
•Powers,  Hii-am 

Prodior,  James 

Praod,  Winthrop  Mackworth 

Preecott,  William  Hickliug 

Price,  Rev.  Thomas 

Pricbard,  James  Cowies 

Priessnita,  Viuconz 
•Procter,  Bryan  Waller  (Barry  Gum- 
wall) 

Prout  Samuel 

Pughe,  William  Owen 

Pugin,  Augustin  Welby  Nortiinioro 
•Pubzky,  Forencz  Auix-l 
•Pusey,  Edward  Bouvorie,  D.D. 

Pusey,  PbiUp 
•Pye,  John 
•Pyne,  James  R 

Pyne,  William  Henry 
•Qtiain,  Jonea,  M,D. 
•Quain,  Richard,  F.RC.S.  (brother  of 

the  preceding) 
*Quain,  Richard,  M.D.  (coifsin  of  iko 
preceding) 

Quatrem^-e  de  Quincy,  Autoiue 

(juintona,  Manuel  Josd 
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